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PURITANISM, a term with a wide variety of 
connotations, is a^plit^d most often to those 
group movements of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centiin\‘s in England anti the United 
States which atttanpted to .nroe at a purified 
version of Reformation teaching. 'I'he ct)re of 
Lutheran doctrine liad lH‘t‘n insistence on imme- 
diate contact between tht‘ indi\idu:il st.id and 
(b)d. Puritanism entleavored to remove all hin- 
drances to this contact. It distrusted liierarchical 
ecclt'siaslical organization aiuJ clalioratc cere- 
monies and ^'cslrncnts, and was disotist'd to seek 
guidance solely in the tcachini: ol the Ihble and 
to deny the \alu(‘ of cccl(\siastical tradition. 

'The term Punt^in lirst appeal'd in Laigland 
about J5(>h. In 151)7 a secret coin cuticle met at 
IMumbers’ Hall in I.ondon to use the (leiu^van 
order of ser\ ice instead of tlu' /juuA' of ('.onimon 
A ioreign ob^Twr wrote fi'oiu London 
in i5t)N that there had been discovered “a newly 
invented sect, calhsl by those who belong to it 
‘the pure or stainless icligion.’ " 'i'he Puritans 
b(‘gan by criticizing ecclesiastical vestments and 
ritual and by expressing a jirclercnce for Cal* 
vinistic dogma. 'I'liey then passed to a criticism 
of the existing system of church government. 
During the session oi lyyf) the lIous(‘ of Com- 
mons, which was becoming Puritan in svm- 
pathy, considered an abortive scluane for trans- 
ferring ecclesiastical authority from the crown 
and bishoj)s to more democratic bodies. After 

1580 Ih'csbyterian organization increas(‘d, and 
the units knowm as “classes” were eC.aMished 
in various parts of the country. 1 hcac (K ' uried 
also a growth in the numbers and pretensions 
of the Independent sects. In 1575 the Spanish 
ambassador referred to tlu' presence of Anab<ip- 
tists and “many other sects” in J.ondon, and in 

1581 Rrowme and Harrison set up an independ- 
ent, self-governing congregation at Nhirvvich. 
Opposition to the bishops became more violent 
and in 1588 the scurrilous Martin Marprclate 
tracts w^erc published. By the end of the six- 
teenth century the main lines of the historical 
development of haiglish Puritanism were laid 
down. In comparison with its continental and 
Scot tish prototypes it implied rather a way of life 


and habit of mind than a fixM and definite doc- 
trine and system of church government, Presby- 
terianism and independenev , the latter itself a 
eomprehensive term, counted among tlu'ir ad- 
herents only a pan of the total number of 
1 ‘aiglish Puritans. 

itv the entl of Idizabeth’s reign it had already 
become apparent that Puritanism had sjiecial 
afiinitics with certain sections of tlu‘ communitv. 
It struck its deepest roots among tlu‘ rising 
middle clas.s(‘s, who were eonscious of tluir 
growing imj)oriantx‘ in l!ie state and eager to 
remove whatever barriers stood in the wav of a 
full development of their jiowers. 'Phe reason 
for this affinity is not easy to di.seover or detine 
It was diu‘ possibl'v .0 the attraction felt bctwxx'n 
bioadlv similar idtads and interests. Pmitanism, 
with its insistence on the importaiu‘t‘ of the 
individual and on the e\j>rcssion of faitli through 
a rightt'ous and industrious way of life, found 
a natural honu‘ among (hose elass(‘s whieh wtu’e 
taigaged in carving out an miprovial position for 
themselves, .\gain, the affinily niay have been 
due to the fact that Ihiritaiiism was to them an 
enchanted mirror, in whicli they saw an enhance- 
ment of tfu‘ir own particular virtues. Whatever 
the caiLsc of the* connection, its consequences 
were far rtniching. 

The importance of this connection i^ecame 
apparent first in the political sphere. During 
Elizabeth's rtagn it was noticeable that the most 
stalwart champions of parliamentary rights vvert* 
the Puritan members of the I louse of C ommons 
This w'as partly because the Puritans hoped tc 
introduce a reformed religious polity by means 
of parliamentary legi.slation. In 157^ JVter 
Wentworth, one of the Puritan members, was 
committed to the d'owx*r by order of the House 
itself for making a too outspoken pica for free- 
dom of spec!ch in Parliament and fi^r criticizing 
the power of the bishops. In 1587 he again sjioke 
on similar lines in su[>]>ort of the proposals for 
altcraiion of the prayer book brought forward 
by another Puritan member, CA>pe. As a result 
of an inter\dtnv with the ITivy Council, Went- 
worth, Cope and three other members were 
ordered to the 'Power. Tlie House of Commons 
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as a whole hepati to sliow itself increasingly 
Puritan in syrnjKuhy. In 15X4 it drew up a peti- 
tion for ecclesiastical reform whicli revealed 
JVeshyterian tendenci('s anti whicli (piestioned 
the h't^nditv of lljc ]>roceedin<^s carrltal on hy tlie 
Court f)f lli,i.;h ( 'oinmission ai^ainst Puritan 
ofleiiders. P\ the hei’inniiii.; til James Ps 
the ctmnection hetwetai Puritanism and j)arlia- 
mentarianism v\ar> widely disccrnihle. 'Phe kin" 
t^reatlv increased ht)th his relic];ious ami his po- 
litical ditiiculties [)V adopting an intransit,^ent 
attitude' toward tlu‘ Millenary Jhdition and the 
Hampton (’ouit Conft'rt'nct'. ParlianuaU siip- 
portetl iht petitioniie^ ministers in 1604 and 
in j()io naterated its rtajuest for a jnirilicalion 
of rt'li^itai and the aholition tA the C'ourt t>f 
lliqh Commission. When james turned a deaf 
ear, J*arliamcnt retaliated h\ refusiu" or stint- 
iii;^ supplies, d’lie hishops, alrt'ady <.ritici/(‘d in 
their t'celesiastical eajKieity, nf)u hecame doubly 
hateful as cham]nons of the royal prcroi^atiw 
in opposition to parliameiitar) claims. Durin^^ 
tlu' eleven years of personal j;o\t“rnment discon- 
tent uith the iMive'rnmeiit’s ecclesiastical policy 
sprt'ad. I'sinj^the wt'ajionsol theC’ourl oflli."h 
(’oinmission and the Metropohtical \ isitation. 
Laud (Muleavored to enlorce compliMe* relii^ious 
conformity. In doinj; so he Irerjuently vio- 
lated iiuhx iiliial liberties and rouc^ed imli^nation 
amonj^ nu‘n outside tlu* Puritan ranks. J’he 
fusion of politic.il and rc'litpious ipK‘\anees did 
much to jirecijiit.ite the ci\il war. 

In the social and economic sphere the alhnity 
between Puntamsm and the middle classes was 
particularls wi'll r.iark('d and si^niiicant. While 
i’uritanism was widely dillused and was not 
jHs'uliar to an)' one cl.iss or loc.ality, it is eviilent 
that its most numerous and enthusiastic ad- 
herents were arnonq the middle' tradin" classes. 
Roland I ' slier in / 7 /c luronsl ruction oj the 
UUi ('.hunk (.: \ols., .New' York T(>io) has con- 
ducted a statistic.il in(|uiry into the di.stributioii 
of l*urit.in ministers in Ini^laml in the first 
decade of the .se'veiiteeiith century. Of the 2Sj 
ministe'rs whose* names are known 35 belongeel 
to Lonelon and Midelle*se\, where a \ery large 
proportion of the* mieldle trading cla.ssc's were 
congre'gateel; i)t) te) the* important luaTiulacturing 
counties of Norfolk, Sullolk and Lsse\; 2e) to 
Northamptonshire', a e'ounty of pros]vcrouslaTm- 
ers; 17 to L.inc.ishire-, which was bece>ming 
increasingly imjiortant as a center of the clothing 
industr\ ; and onl\ 104 to the* re*st of the country. 
Cshe*!' also estimates that the stre*ugth of the 
Puritan laity lay chieily m the econoniii:allv ad- 


vanced area of the southeast and midlands, 
show'ing its greatest strength in the wraving 
towns, ddiis statistical evideiu'e* is eonfirme'el and 
supplemented by e'ontemporary opinions. “ h ree- 
holders and Tradesmen,” said Kicharel Baxter, 
“are the Stri'iigth of Religion and Civility in the 
Land; and ( ientlemen ami Beggars and Servile 
'renanls are the Strength of Iniquity.” The 
course of the civil wars in Kngkuid nuule it 
unmistakably clear that Puritanism wxis strong- 
est among tlie midille clas.ses, espc'cially in the 
tow'iis. London siqqiorted the parliamentary 
cause \ igorouslv ami became known as “the 
rebellious city.” Tlu* clothing towns of Lan- 
ca.shire wvre Puritan and parliamentarian, de- 
spite the existence of a surrounding Roman 
('alholic coimtrvsidi*. In \orkshire, Bradford, 
Lei'ds and Halifax; in the midlands, Birming- 
h.rn and Leicester; in the west, Gloucc'Sler, 
'Paunton and hkxeter, wvri* all Jhiritan strong- 
holds. Ihiritanism wxis therefore st rongest among 
those classes which for ec(»iiomic reasons ob- 
jected to the restrictions imposed by monarchi- 
c.il and Anglican ruU*. 'Phus spiritual convictioT> 
and economic interest reacted upon and reen- 
forced eacli other. 

Puritanism w.is a factor common to the most 
\igoroiis opponents of pri'rogative power in 
polities, religion and trade. Its binding influence 
fielped to unite the different parties and intt'r- 
ests against a common foe and to give them a 
zeal which they might otherwise have lacked. 
Broadly speaking, the ideal of the Stuart gov- 
ernment ri'sti'd on a conception of ilivinely ap- 
pointeil kinglv ]M)wer, exercised arbitrarily for 
the gooil of the slate in all tleparlmi'iits of life. 
To this, Ihiritanism ojijio.stal the ideal of vig- 
orous, untrammeled imli\ idiialism, exjiressing 
itself freely in the 1 loiist* of C'ommons, throwing 
otf restrictions in trade ami commerce, and di.s- 
pensing with traditional forms of authority in 
religion, although the conception of lull religious 
freedom was not to develoj) until later. 'Phe 
W'iiole theory and practise of monojiolistic power 
was criticized, but the sphere in which it W'as 
attacked most vigorously was that of industry 
and trade. 'Phe custom of granting monopolies 
in tlu* manufacture or sail* of commodities w^as 
an iinporlanl jiart of Stuart economic policy. 
While the gr.mts were made with varying inten- 
tions, some of w'hich were good, the economic 
consequences were nearly aKvays disastrous. 
When tlie Long Parliament met thest* monopo- 
lies w'erc attacked, sonu* cif them were called in 
and tlie system never regained its old vigor. In 
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politics, the C()iiceritniti.>n of power m the hands 
of the ruler and a small circle of advisers liad to 
give way before the claims of a partially repre- 
sentative Parliament, ami some of the pajuT 
constitutions of the Interregnuiij attempted to 
diffuse tlie powers of government e\en more 
widely. In religion, tlu* jiowers of tlu* bishops 
were attacked by Puritans of all shades of 
opinion. John Lilburm* in Ew^hiud's nirth-Rif^ht 
Justified (Lomlon 1^45) and LamloEs Liberty 
in Chains Discovered; a ]b)shrri[)t W 'rilten in the 
Tower of London (Pomion j()4f)) traced a ilircct 
connection between the thrc{‘ main t\pi‘s of 
monopoly - tliat of the trading concerns, the 
Anglican cluii'ch ami the Stn<n*t government — 
ami d(*clarcd that each holstcrcd ii]) the others. 

In jf)4() Puritanism tniimjdu'tl. Untii then it 
had been concerndl mainly with the work of 
deslruetion ami had luen abk‘ to unite various 
elenuMits uitliin itself. -\o\\ it beeanie appareiif 
that it uas not homogeneous. At cair end oi ifu* 
scale was Pre:>byU‘ri.uiism, which r<. pie.siattc.l 
stringent conln^l on a dcmociMlic ImAs. At the 
other was lndcpciulenc\ , whic'h ^.tood loi mdi 
vidualism in all i!^ >arioiis lonns. In bciwien 
were men of a. Ikiritan treu<l of opinirm who 
refused to groiij) lhcms(lve; dctiniulv umicT 
either parly, but who ^\ouid be iullmaiccd Iw 
whichever gr()up g.'.iiRd the strongest ]>osiiroii. 
lk‘cause of uncongenial features in I'-nghsh social 
stratification ami ]M)hlieal de\elopment iVesby- 
lerianism faiK-d to c-.lablish itself, despite the 
efforts of the Scots. Indt pemlefK y, 01, tliv other 
hand, attained a wide and enduring iiilhieiiee. 
Although the juonarc hy and the Anglican church 
were restored in ibfrc, lmlt{>enduil Piinlaiiism 
persisted as a I'eligioii and .still more as a w.i) of 
iift‘ and type oi outlook. In tlu* prd.lical spheo- 
its main inlluence was ended. It iiad liel})ed to 
bring about a icbellion whose chief objecli’vcs 
were successfully obtained and rcta’ 'cvf. I'utnre 
lines of political de\e'lo]rmcnt owc\f '• tk' to the 
direct influence of Ikiritanisrn. In the n hgious 
sphere it combined with other factors ttr seeiin* 
greater toleration. In the economic and social 
sphere its inlluence A\as cvccdingly ijupoi'tant. 
A particular Upe of character ami A\ay of life 
received a powerful stimulus. Punlaihsm now 
gave an umpialilied bk*s:'>ing to the rmddle class 
individualistic and economic \ii'tucs. 1 he attrac- 
tion already felt betwvc’ii Ikintanism auvl the 
middle trading classes increased after tire victoi’v 
of IndepeiHleney, despiti* a teinjuuMry demo- 
cratic oiitlnirst liming tire Intenegnurn on the 
part of some of tire more extreme sects. An 
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austere Avay of life and de\'otion to a “calling’' 
which should beerowned w ith rnoder*ate worldly 
success beeanie at once the ideal ami the hall- 
mark of Puritans and i'f mauA’ othi'rs wlro 
adopted their \iew of lile. 'The reverse of this 
ideal was an altiludr (>{ stern r eprobation toward 
those who failed to .lehieve sneh sueei'ss. Pov- 
erty and failure, like (ri\olilv and idkaiess, 
ajrpeared the oiiiwvird m.iniiesiations of an im- 
regenerate .soul. It is not sm']>rismg that in the 
eighteenth eentuiT Tnan\ of the piemeets of ihr 
industrial I'evolution were noncoidormisis. 

d'lie influenee of hnglish Pnni.imsm was not 
coiifimal to lAiglaml. In the r:n 1\ se\enteentli 
eentur\ the eoloni/alion ol Amenca was carried 
out rnainlv b\ Ikiiitan selllers. 'P!u‘ motue.s for 
colonization were mixed, tlii' economic inotixe 
]'la\ingan inipnr*lani j>an. rollowni'a upon the 
<‘Ct)nonuc changes >>1 the sixteenth ceiitiir\ a 
certain displaeemenl ot population iiad taken 
placix partieularb in die moie ad\aneid eco- 
II nine areas, whe'i I'mit.nusm was sti'ongesl. 
y\s in Idiglaml. it was the role of Piirit.niism to 
act as a bimlmg ioive ami nioti\c- powi'r among 
ihe .si‘tlleiv.. In .New Idiglain.], it was pos.sible 
for the Jkirilans to dexelojr iheii* ideals unhin- 
dered in a ])eeiili.n!\ fa\orable i‘ii\ iionment 
which put a pi-emium on the Puritan virtues 
'The soil was haul to cuiiNale but rnodtavitidv 
fiM'lde, the climate faiil\ severe. To the west 
lav a gi’eal continent with vast lesoiirves to bi‘ 
diseoverevl ami exploited. In smli .m emiron- 
menl llu .skilled ami stivmioiis workman who 
re[)rcs(aited the Puritan idivil would tlourish, 
while the ivlie or ineomj>etent would go to the 
walk In latrr ve.irs unlellered individualism 
canded all beloiv it, but in the earlv period of 
the New Iviiglaml selllements the side oi Puri- 
tanism which t.ivoia-d euritrol w.is 

dmninanl . 'Phis was due pariiy to the exigiaieies 
of llie situation, ]>ai‘llv to tin* religions zeal of 
lh(‘ leader's. For a small band of settlers in un- 
known teiTitory suii'ounded by enemies it was 
e\j)cdient to pool resouiei s and .sd limits to in- 
dividual enterprise. AlemlKT.diiji in tin* state was 
synonv’mons v\ilh iminbership in the chui'ch, 
ami in hi.-, double capaellv as eili/en and church 
member everv individual was entiei/ed ami eon- 
ti'ollvd. Indiisti'y wus enfoi'ced upon all settlers, 
but it had to be carried on for tlie good of the 
wfa le. Acts regulating vvager> were to bi found 
in almost all the Ikiritan colonies, lii boston 
markets ami somi'times gristmills were jiiiblicly 
regul.ited. 'The Massachusetts govca'iimeiit at- 
tempted to impose a pisr price for all essential 
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coriinioditics. But from the first such regulations 
wtTc difriciilt to enforct^; aiul theocracy in I\las- 
sacliiis(‘tts was weakened by the terms of the 
new charter of which suhslituted a prop- 

er^ \ {juaiificatinn for clnirch membership as a 
basi^ lor tin* franchise. 

As in I'aigl.nid the asj»ect of Puritanism wliich 
enconrag(*d iiidi\ itliial freedom triiimpljcd. In 
the religions spla'ii' this triumph w'as marked 
b\ the spicad of ('oiigregation.il ism. In the* social 
and eeononne sjdiere it was m. irked lyv the de- 
M lopmc nt of (‘conoTiiic indi\ idn.ilism, backed 
conscioiislv or unconsciousl\ bv religious sanc- 
li('ns and fostered b\ a growth in ironoinic 
]'ro>perit \ and general security whicdi decreased 
tli(‘ n^■('e^sl(^ for colleclive control. J’he repre- 
.siaitatnc atlitud<‘ is illustrated in the works of 
licni.iniin hianklin, thi' son of a ycalous Jhiritan 
and hinisc‘ll inlliHMiced Iw tlu* g<.-nei.il Puritan 
outlook, kranklin kr.s down a series of iiiaxims 
sln^ssing the import. mce ol ]>rolital>le industry, 
and hen asked w Iw nuau'v should lu‘ so impor- 
tant iX'plies with .1 biblical (juotation: “.Seest 
thou a III, in diligiait in his biisiiu'.ss.'' I h‘ shall 
stand Indori' kings ' (A(L iic /o ti ) Jttni< I'rnilrs- 
ifian, Philailc l]du.i 17 |S; also /Uihfhioi'ruf^/iw 
by lA \V. Pin(\ New ^ <)rk i()iy,), 'Plus n'ligiinis 
saiK'tion of prolitabh* industr\, with the feeling 
ol assui.ince and stimulus which it gave, exer- 
cised an imjiort.uit inlluence on entirely secular 
men and actixities ,uk1 ma\ be reckoned as f)iu‘ 
of the formati\e inlluenccs in the de\cloj)mcnt 
oi the modern Amciican coiu cption of business. 
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P)dhl('ni\ (nul Roliiv ilioni^ the Put Hun Ra nluiuni, 
/P70 /PO/'tl .oiulori o),^o); \iel>Liln, 1 1 . R., T/n- Su<ml 
Sonnes of I inioniniuiionu!i\in (New ^olk H;2i)), es- 
pei lalh t h. b ; Selat Statutes and Othei (.finstitu- 
tional I)o( nnient , llfustratn e <\f the }{ei^ns of Idizii- 
futh and Janiis 7 , ed, Iw Ci, \V. I’mihero 14th eil. 
Ovioul 0)13); (. i.iuliner, S. R., J'lie History of the 
(neat (dril Hr//, /O /j- /o /<7, 4 \ols. ( new etl. I.onJun 
iS() 3 ) M)l. I, p. (O il, \ol. iii, 203, .'iriil fhstoiy of 
the iUnnnnnra'i (dth and J’lofei ionde, J(> jij /OyO, 4 
vols. (new ed. l.nndon 0)03) vol. ii, cli. wiii; Neal, 
Daniel, 'I'lu llistoiv of the lhaitans, 5 \()K. (new ed. 
by 1 , J'oulmin, Ratli 1703 <17); Dosle, j. A , The F.m*- 
Hsh tri Anieriia, 2 od.s. (London oS.Sy); Adams, J. 7 ’., 


The Founding of New Entpand (boston i<; 2 ]); Schnei- 
der, 11. VV., 7V/C Puritan .Mind (Nev\ ^’ork ipjo). 

PUTNAM, FREDERIC WARD (i83()-U)i5), 
American anthropologist. With jiracticaliy no 
formal academic backgrouml, Putnam came 
under the inlluence ol Agassi/, from whom he 
learned his nictlK)tls of thorough inductive re- 
search. His interest shifted from ichtlivologv to 
American archaeology and ethnology aiul in 
iiSy^l he became uir.itor of tin* Pc:ibod\ Mu.scum 
at Harvard l iuversity, where he jem.iincd for 
forty years. There he re\ohitionizcd American 
mu.scum methods by inaugurating .scicntihc ex- 
Jieditions; Ik* emj)h.isi/ed th.it the nu'thoils of 
these c.X]>cthtions should be i.leterminial not by 
the quantity 0/ sf'ecimens to be secured but by 
their scientific objccti\'cs. The escc lhait museum 
collections which he assc^nibh’d manifi-st tlu* 
variety of his interests in 1 ht* hi dor\ o{ mankind. 
Among the most outstanding are those on tlie 
anticjuity ol man in \nu‘ric,i: m;itcria1s fiom the 
mound and village sites in ( )hio and Wisconsin; 
extensive collections from .Mc\ic*o and Ctailral 
.America; and archaeological and tdhnologica* 
collections of old .New baigkmd. Putnam was 
ajipointed profi-.ssor ol Anieric.in archaeology^ 
and ethnology at ll.irvard in iSSti. In iSqi as 
chief the* ethnological section of the World’s 
Uolumbian INjio.sition in Chicago he Avas in- 
strumental in founding the lAeld Aluseuni of 
Natural History and stimulated other institu- 
tions to carry on inteiisivt' IkEI work among the 
American Indians. After the I'xposition he or- 
ganized the anihrojiological work of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural J listory, wheie between 
i.Sq4 and 1903 he extended field investigations 
beyond the limits of North America and devel- 
oj>cd a comprehensiyc jirogram of active scien- 
tific research. He was largc:ly responsible for the 
foundation of the departnu-nt of anthrojvology 
at till* University of California, becoming pro- 
fessor and director of the anthropological mu- 
st um in 1903. 

Putnanfs .scientific activities were not con- 
fined to anthropology. As pcrmamait secretary 
lor twenty-five years, beginning in iSy^, of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and as jiresident of this organization in 
iSc^S he playetl a significant role in shaping the 
jKilicies of the association and in promoting the 
influence of science in the United States. 

Ali kI'D M. 7Y)Zzkr 

(Jonsuft' For complete bibliography of Putnam’s 
w^orks, Mead, I ranees 11., in Putnam Anniversary 
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Volume, Aul/iropnhii^iral h\uiys (New \\yrl p. 

601 - 27 . Sec also KrochcM-, A. L., in Amnmm . \mhio- 
jxtlairni, n.s., \o!. x\ii 712 iS, 'I' 07 /.cr, A. M., 

in Alass.uliiisctts nistotK.i) Socnty, Vt out Jifu;s, \ol. 
\lix ( iniS Ho;is, ifi Sriente, n.s., vol. 

xlii {u)is) 

purrKR,j()]iAN\ s'ri<:pn\\(i 725 1 .S 07 ), 

(icrmaii pirisr. Putter is iiiulonhirdjv most 
iinporiaiil exnoiinii.-r of the pnhlu- fiw oi tlicoltl 
R(‘ich. With .ilinost iniheIu‘\aMc cnrrp\ Moser 
iuicl nf)t loii,U heloiv asscaoMixl .iiui orp.iin/cil the 
mass ol Uval maleruil, hut m this form it iv- 
maiiiftl liarilly more than labonoiislv he\vn 
eyelopean hloiks In ilu work of Piittei, on the 
Ollier liaiul, tlu^ l.iu .ij^pt'.irs (lisiaitanpletl f:oe\ 
its (lifheiill ies, in <i form wliuh In \irtne of it' 
p^ratv, ralionalitv .nul eleeaiiee rist's .iho\e tlie 
poiKk'roiis slnietmx' (*f the o(J R« •ch. C’erlainh, 
hv virtue of his spuiliui cleiplh, Uie fii-miiess of 
his Christian faith as well as Ins satmation wiiii 
the Meals of the okl llhertu's M«>ser is closer to 
the meJiae\al foiindaTions oi tin' Ri-kh. Put 
since these had lu'cn de^plac'ed in the territorial 
slate, in u Inch princa !\ ahsolutism, iminied \\ ith 
iitih'tarianism, had mulerminc'd antKju.iled m- 
^.lilutions, it is Piitttr not Ahfser wh.o seem- to 
ha\'e Petal the tnit* oraelt^ of liie times 

In the fu !tl (d ]Mihlie law, in which In made 
his ehic't eonti i! >ution, I'uttcr hati a'jiarated 
L'oiistil iitional from admiinsti ati\ t* law and then 
had treated the panaail.n Pranehes of ad- 
ministrati<*n as jiarls of a hi'_’,hl\ hit id s\ ^ttan. In 
his method he Ixvamt* the huindor of jnristi ’ 
dopmatL'm, wlneh lalta fi.ai its posit i\ istie echo 
in ] .aPaiid, and tluis re]n-estMits 1 he Pepiiinm^of 
modern liieoiw . In the lic'ld of the prnate law of 
the j>rineel\ houses, wlneh interf-’t' d him pai- 
tieailaih, PulteiV. stiiet eonet']^! ' ai of tlie 
principle of e.jiialitN of Piilh h p.I important 
influence, ills tK.senplion of the liujicnal l.iw of 
procediirc', tlie hopeless impoieiu t' oi >- hicdi he 
ikanoiislrated, nas tielinitn t‘. iMnalP. 'hitter. 
works oil im])c‘ii.d luitoiw, whicii Ik Irealtd In 
w ay ol iiitrothk t ion to the pnPhe l.iu of Ins tinu', 
are notewiirtln’ not (>nl\ Pecaii.se of tlieir ctini' 
plete master) of the maten.il Pul also Peeaust' 
of their literal') tjualits . 

In the lit'ltl t)f end law Puttei rendered a 
service* in his insislei'ct' on a cltair se[>aration t)l 
its (iermanic and Roman elements, the confu- 
sion of which he ckplorcd. In natural law hi* 
appears more as a follower of Wolll than as a 
philosojihical thinker Put apaiu shows tfiat aPilit) 
to draw distinctions which lends \.iluc to his 
juristic encyclopactlia. 1 o lus wealth of scit'iitilR 


accornplishinents mii.st Pc added his praciical 
work and his lectures at the Ihdxersity of 
Coninq:en, whieh coritrfPutetl to its ^dotw an i 
hroui^ht him a circle of puj)ils of unusual 
irnjkirtance. 

JutNSr VON lIlfUKL 

(A/ii f 7 r rA-v: \f) 7 'o epiltvtw pi oi Impt i ii lotttnefn 
*7.''/'* .sdi ftl i7«j6 ); hntttutiimi s ituis puhlin i;</- 
nuiu.ii (( hill mi.k‘ii 1770, nrli (‘il iSo2). I'euhthe 
I\iu h\i>est hiihte in ilnni IJoiipfidJi n er : '••k kelt 
((lollinecn i77‘^, 311I isl. i7‘)0, I i istoi i\t In EiV- 
ii kehnv’ lit i liful r.o'ti Stotit^T'i'i ItnsiiNL' i//s I'l iit \i hrn 
ReiiLs ; ', < h>U nu’f' i i7S(i Sy, ndt'il. i 7<)S <)(i), 

li Iw I I lorninni, ^ vdIs. (Liimloti i^ncU; I hn 
\h\Jii iriifin n ft uf\t Ilf) Ion \ten inul (iiofin ( ( ioli nie'cn 
l7n^O; I.i/thilin lit \ tent St Ill'll Stnni^' n h(\, y, \o|s. 

I ( a>n irijft'ii I 77<» S ^ ) 

< .misui! I*utn-i s .V< 2 m'Is. { ( Inri inj.k*n 
i7(.'o, koluTl \<)T), />/< ( n M hn hh unii I ,itei otui 

(In Sfihifs.i !s\i int hol/i'ji, } vol-.. ( In l.iiiki'ii 1^55-5^') 
ol. ji, (). .^ 2 ^ v''. ‘sijni/iiu:, K. son, and L.iruKhcres 
I'orf, iusihuhtt Jn diutsiliin Ue< hhn'('^'M'n\i liiij t , 

\»>i iMuniih iS<So mio) ,01. in, pi. 1, p. 5.^. 

Pl ’’i”J'lN(J Ol r Sh'S’ri’iM is the term which 
IS comiiip, to l>e list'd !^v cvoiiomic historians to 
d 'siouatc that si.t^t of c*con(>mic or^ani/*ition 
t'ommoiilv known as the domt'stic syst'cm, or in 
(icrnianand f rench f Itiusifidustni and ;W/n 7 r/e 
() lioniicih . .\s tlescriptiv c of a staj^k* of economic 
orpamz.ition, these terms ha\e loiii^ Peen rt‘- 
pardetl as unsatisfaetor) , sinet* the\ strtss one 
feature, work at home, which likewise charac- 
teri'/es all the start's ol economic Je\clopment 
except the faetor\ s\slem. (ierniaii writers, 
follow jni:l kail Ruelier’s initi.il i\ t*, thi'iefore 
suPstituletl I t'rlup for ! Luusiniluslrn , while 
lisli ami \meri(Mii writers art* atlopliiiL^ tlie term 
“puttine out, ' w.'ileh formi'i'K w.is in common 
usaee in those di'^triels of iMiplaiiti wliere this 
t\ (R* f>f oroanr/ation was prt'valeiit, 

follow me Ijidmann’s acute analysis, his 
emphasis upon the character ol tht* lal)t>r con- 
tract may Pc accepletl as Pasic to iht* history of 
tlic conlusmefy vanctl forms of this imJustrial 
institution. 'I’hc sc! f-tli recti 11,1; worktr of the 
piitline out system a^^ees to tlo, or to lia\e done 
lyV those he hires, work which has Peen en- 
trusteil to him 1)V one who jdaiis to sell the 
protluet. This distinguishes him Irom the handi- 
craftsman, who makt's his protluet for sale or to 
tlieordtT of a consumer. It also distinguishes his 
liPerty of economic action, e\t‘n if he becomes 
increasin^dy tlependent upon one employer, 
from tlu* lack of economic self-thrcction of the 
wa>rker siiPordinated to factory tliscipline. In 
theory it is immaterial whether the industrial 
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prodiicci to whom work is put out he only ;i 
siuoli: u(*rkin;m or out’ '>f many or a ^reat inoil- 
erii eoiK 'aai, siu h .is a hlc it lierv or .i tlveini; or 
cIcMninr.; cstaMishnicnl working on material en- 
trusted ‘o it 1 )\ a tradta*. 'The siy(‘ of eapilal em- 
{dovtak \\lictl)(“r h\' till' puttia’ out or hv the 
workia is als'i immaterial to the deiinition, al- 
ih'iuj} in Its historu .il de\ (dojunimt the rise and 
spread of t h(‘ s\ stem ma\' he at tri hilled l.ir/^eh to 
th(‘ r/''alu<‘ wealth nl the mei'ehanl industrialist 
who 'inploNcd, and to tln^ poverty of the ma- 
iori*\ of work(‘rs who eompeted for einjikn- 
ineii'. In faet, howe\(‘r, some of the niodtnm 
to’.ris of the svstem wluTe eoiulitions are most 
nnl i\f)iMhl(.‘ for the v\ork('rs, sueh as the sweat- 
sh' ps of the I’lothimr Iradi*, are j>ieeiselv those 
njiieh re<juiK‘ hut a minimum cd eapil.d. 

d’hat tlie work should he eai’ried on in tiu* 
workei ’s ov\n or I'ented home or workshoj) is 
c-h.iraeteri^l le of tin puttint; out swstern, as it is 
of f lit* hand K rail and eountr\ houstdedd s\ stians 
w liK h hisfor leaih (na'Ceilid and aeeompaiiied its 
pu’owth. liut il IS not .1 nei'essar\ eharaelerislic; 
t'spetialh m th(‘ later piniod, it wa^^ rml un- 
eomrijoii loi jiultini,^ out w'oikcTs to riait a seat 
or th(‘ Use of a nuu hme, not only in shoj>s eiarled 
lor 1 ht‘ jmrposi' hv those outside tlie iiuliistry or 
hv aiiolin'r W'oi'ker hut e\(‘n in the employer’s 
)wn workslioji or faetorv. Sueh (Mses .is those 
ileserihed in tlu‘ ]i.irliamentarv reports of jSoh 
and tS4o, in wliieh li.inil loom \vea\ers wor'kinp- 
in the ouiua's premises were tree to “eomeaiul 
t.n> wlum lh<‘v lik<*,” or lhos(> rt-porltal fr'orn tin* 
Swiss emhr'oidiTV industry, whiae maeliiru* 
workiu's in lh<‘ ('in})lo\ er ’s faeloiw were hound 
h\’ no faetor\ diseipline or f.ietory lepr slat ion, or 
the suh-eoiitr.ietinp svstem within the factories 
of the laiplish nu'tal industr'U‘s, were (.md jwi*- 
liajis arc*) pioh.ihlv more fVecjiieiU than itiadc- 
cjiiate ohserwalioii li.is nvoided. 

'I’he (listmetion hetwc'en workers nnder the* 
putting; out s\steni and liandieraltsrnen is (»f 
[larlieiil.ir inijior'tanee f<»r an iindeistatidiirp of 
the Liter periods of the handieraft systcan, when, 
with the wldeninp market and tlie inei'easini]^ 
surjilus of h.mdicaMtfsmcm, the\' turned in larp^er 
nurnhers from produetivin jirimarilv for Joe.al 
consumers to repukir jnocfui'tioji for the outside 
markc‘t, scdhrip tfuar wares to iriervhants or their 
agents. Snell haiufieraftsmen -to whose apjiear- 
anee tlu* term “w liolesale handieraft” applied hy 
N. S. Ik ( I IMS to the entire stage here nnder dis- 
cussion should projierly I>e narrowed -might 
for a period seek out the wholesalers hv long 
journeys toa distant market. Ordiniirily, how ever, 


the wholesalers soon eamc h' some market tow 1 
convenient to llie handieiMftsmen, who eouKl 
tieai congreg.itc' for s.ile of their sta]>lc‘ wviivs at 
stated da\sand hours, dliis w as long the euslon 
at Leeds, the market for tlic' \\ c'st Riding woolcai 
makcM's, the pietiirc-scjiie dc'seription of whieli hv 
I)efoc‘ has so colora-d snhsc'cjncait iuiglisli writing 
on I he “domett ic* swstcan.” A simikir long niain- 
tenaiK‘c‘ of th<‘ whole.sale handiei.dt systcan, w ith 
handicr'aftsmcai ciefuaidcait upon their rc‘giilar 
s.ilc‘s to mcarhanls, ehar'acteriy.cai tlie gradual 
canergcaice from tin* guild svstcan in a nnmher of 
Industrie's both in England and on the c*oinmeiit 
Whcai, how I'Ver, as w.is the ease as eaiic as the' 
thirtc'enth and foiirtc'c'iith ec iitnric's in tiu' south- 
ern Xc'therl.iiuls ;ind northern It.iK, the' hiidi 
de\ c'iojmu 111 of ei'rt.iin Iu\urv trades made 
nc'ces.sar'v eonsidi'rMhie trailing eajntai and e\- 
pei t Iviiowlc'dge, tlu' furiv tion of the rner'c liant or 
m.irket spc'cialisl w as gre.il 1 \' t'lilianec'tl. Or wlu'n 
tfie r-eliiu'iric'nt or eii.mi'^eahilitx of dt'mand c'.illeil 
for el.ihoration of (‘\isting pattc'rns or introdue- 
tion of new w.iii's,as ultimatelx oeeurrc'd in th(‘ 
Yorkshire woolc'ii imlustr\, or whcai the' snlisti- 
tiJlion of a WMgi‘ jiavineni to putting out worker's 
instc'.id of a })rice to .1 haiuiieraftsman promisc'd 
gi'c'ater profit, the' tividi'i’ tcauled to Invonie also 
an canjdoyiT. d’lu' pressure for control o\ei the 
industrial jiroeess m.ii'kc'd the inec'jition of tlie 
new system and its whole subsequent dc'vclop- 
ment. 

Tlie trMusformatioii took place gradiiallv and 
in manifold .id.ipiations of form, d’here was oj>- 
posing guild Ic'gislation. but in the main the new 
s\ stern .sc'crns to h.i\e lieeome ensconec'd, in 
suitable' industric's .'ind j)laces, ^vithout at fu'st 
sc'rionsl} upsetting tlie c'.slablished order. Al- 
tlioiigb Us spirit of initiative, risk taking and 
prolit seeking w.is alien to the soci.il ideals of 
subsist enec', security and c'quality c'f economic 
opportunitN which animat cal the craft guild, aiiv. 
although ultimately, fraim both within and with- 
out, it W.IS to be largely iiistrumc'nt.il in undei'- 
mining and dc-sti'ov ing the guild system, in its 
fiivst begiiimiigs it appeai’ed to eoutemyior*aries to 
fit into the e\i.sting economic and social situa- 
tion. It u.sc'd the tr'aditional tc'clmical methods; it 
emf)lo\c'd h.'indier-aftsmen already habituated 
both to work to th(* ordc'i* of local consumer s and 
to sc'ck the mei'chant ’s skill ri outside marketing; 
and it ndicNc'd the growing pressure upon poor 
w'orlvcrs, craftsmen or others pressing into the 
towns, who found themselves unable to wait 
from one uneeitain mar ket day to another. Idic 
new contract frequently assumed the old foriry 
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indeed it often continued in Germany to be 
called a Kauf. The putter out might sell the raw 
material, as if it were a sale to a handicraftsman, 
but wath the condition that the worker must sell 
the finished jwoduct e\elusivel\ to him, pre- 
sumably at a price specilic^d in ad\anee. J’Ve- 
(jiiently the raw material v\as sold at a price to 
be paid by the worker as a deduction from the 
pi\*di‘termine(.l j^rice of the finished product 
ishen he returned it. d’his practise, which con- 
\erted a handicraltsman's price into the equiva- 
lent of a j)ulting out wag(‘ payment, is found in 
one of the t‘arli(‘st cases oi' putting out to be re- 
cordt'd in derail - that of Jeh m Boiiu' Broke at 
Doiiai, acti\t‘ between 1270 and 1 :^oo. 

d’lu' merchant often penetrated into the shell 
of the guild system, and thert‘ usetl a dominant 
j)osition to subordinate and in1egrat(‘ th(‘ loi- 
iiutIv iii'dt'pendentcrafts. Such wasthe history 
one of tlu' greati'St of the Florentine craft guiitls, 
the arte ileHa lana, in which the waiolen masters, 
probably, as D.ixiilsohn suggests, iiang from 
tht‘ status ol weavers to that of (.'nirepreiuairs, 
managed by the putting out sv stein all the inter- 
l<»cked processes in tlu* industry. Siu li was also 
the fin<d outcome of the long -iruggle whereby 
tht‘ merchants at Lvons in tin* seventi'cnth cen- 
tury strured tlu' control of the sdk weavaas’ 
guild. In oth(M' eases the entn^jireneiir dealt 
v\ith the guild from tlu^ outsiihc Graft guilds 
made collective bargains with the putt(T out, 
such as the seams of contrae ts in the* sixteeaith 
and seweaiteenth (\aitiirus between the mer- 
chant eiitre'ju'eiieurs of Nureanberg and Leijisic 
and the liiuai weaver gudels of towns in eastean 
(Germany, where the pntteas out (namenl as 
I Vr/eger in the* contraeas) agr(*(‘el with the* guile! 
to take the total annual j^roelueaion of its mem- 
bers or a certain stipulaleal quantity, at a price 
fixeel for the* year, anel to make a cash aebance to 
taiable t he poor w eav e-rs, among whom t !<.* oreler 
was elivided, to buv their raw materials, die 
weavers pledging theanselves to work for no 
f>ther merchants. 

It is jroper to speak of these organizers of 
inelustry as meMX’hants, sine*e that v\as thear 
essential function. But the* inifietus to the*e*.stab- 
lisliment of tfie putting out system and ihesub- 
sec|uent recruiting of its le*aelcrs e'ame largely 
from the* more e‘nergetic and ambitious crafts- 
men. An intere‘sting c'a.se* is that reporte^el fully by 
Gothein from Freiburg i. Br. Here in the midst 
of a busy community oeviipieel in the cutting and 
polishing of se*mij>recioiis steiiie^s, in which the 
small hanelicraftsrncn were stronglv organized 


for an export trade under typical guild regula- 
tions, there appeared i among the craftsmen, early 
in the sixteenth century, a gifted innovator 
named Hans Scht'r. His invention of hollow 
boring brought him more orders than he could 
fill. \Vf?en he began on a consid(‘rable scab* to 
employ his fellow craftsmen as putting out 
workers, hi* was banisheil; but when he set up a 
rival establishment in a neighboring village, his 
recall to I^'reiburg resulted in the accc[>tatice of 
the new industrial form and the decay of the 
guild. 

'The diffusion of the industrial population 
from the towns to the countryside with the dt*- 
c llne of the feudal syst(*m aiul the growth of state 
j'l'otected security brought a v\'idc extensifui both 
of wholesale handicraft and of thi* {>uttlng out 
.system. Since anv quantitative exidciue is ab- 
sent and much of tlu* descriptive mati‘ri.il is 
vague, the relative iiinH)^'tanc(* of thi‘sc tvNo 
groups in the sixteenth to <*ight(‘enth centuries 
cannot be determined, d'hey overlapped and 
intermingled. 'I'liere were marked regional 
diflerences; notabi / in (iermany, because of its 
slower economic develojnn(*nt after the sivteenth 
centurv , the handicraft systi'in and its protective 
institutional framework, the guild, n*mained 
strong while they declined elsewhere (Jenerally 
speaking, the hanilicrafts persisted in Hu* inilus- 
tries concerned primaril) with local consump- 
tion and in those marketing certain stajde goods, 
'idle appearance of new iiulustries with no guild 
tradition; tiie new reunircment (d industries, like 
mining, for large capital investment; the indus- 
trial employment of the country workers and 
esj)eciallv the unprecedented call upon tin* labor 
of women aiul children; the j’lressure for large 
scale deliveries to governments engageil in fre- 
quent wars, a factor noted by Sombart; and 
above all the enormous rise in juices, rapidly 
mounting for nearly a century after i 550 in cen- 
tral and northern Furope ami seriously di'jiress- 
ing wages and the condition of labor, all these 
elianges were elements which favored the sj^read 
of the putting out system. 

'The outstanding characteristic of the system 
in its expansion is the tendency toward increas- 
ing control over the worker. Since he is ordi- 
narily working outside the employer’s premises, 
his work cannot easily be sujHTvi.sed, and the 
em})l(wer’s losses, by waste and embezzlement 
of materials, are the subject of jierenmal com- 
jilaint. Since he is self-dirix:ting, he is free to 
shift from employer to employ(*r at the conclu- 
sion of any specified task, and within certair. 
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technical limits lx* can work \\lu‘n, where and 
ho\^ he pleases —conditions hii^hlv re<xarded hv 
Wf>]kcrs in a ncrhxl of ^rouin^ individnalisn]. 
I’he C()inpctition amoiiL; employers for workmen 
A'as on the vvliole oiithalanci'd l)\ tlx* competi- 
tion aiixaii; workers lor <.*mplo\'nx‘nt. 'The rc*sult 
was a rcadilv c\[dieaM(‘ eliort to jve(‘}> the 
u'(.rk(a' m (lepin(h‘nce. llohlinct In'n. in a chain 
)f def)t was common At I .yons, h»r irtstance, the 
mnmeipal refynlat tons held that a silk weaver 
could not chaiii^x- to a new empl()\er unless his 
debt tf» the old was j)aid or 1 rans'cfred with tin- 
fid c fnplo\c*r s ..'onsenL d’he wo/kei ’s tools had 
isualh hts'ii Ins own pioperlx, hut later he 
found liimseif ticsl to tlx* emjdoyer In' rented 
tools or machux^s f>r twiai a rented house. H(‘- 
cause ■){ the uxaea.dn{.t t'conomic jiiesNureall liis 
familv had to wotk loni: hours \o social con- 
demnation or jxihhc rcLnilation checked idiild 
labor. On tlx contiix'u! as well as m buieland 
there was a fair .imouni of h‘:;is|ation on wait(\s 
which aj^peais, howt'\er, to ha\e bcaai lari^cix 
ineflcrtn <uid the l(‘Ltislati\ jx'ohibition ol 
truck jiaMiient, which t^axe llu' (anplover an 
' opjiortnnitv for a douliie ]>rofit, was onl\ 
sporadx*all\ eflectn Josiah d'lickc i , comparing 
in 17^7 tht' coixhtion ol the puttin'; out workers 
in the woolen industrs of southwestian iuiLdand 
with that ol tlx* h.mdx’raltsnxai ol ^’orkshire, 
declares that tlx* southern system t(‘mpls the 
master “to considc'r his jx'oph' as the -senm of tlx* 
earth, whom lx* has a rii^ht to S'|uec‘ze whene\er 
he can, because* they ouL;ht to be ki jX low, and 
not to rise up in competition v ith ihcir su- 
perxirs.” d\) the hopeless situation of the work- 
ers (“th<*v shall alwa\s be chained to t.'x* same 
oar and in*\er be l>ut JourneNinen”) he traces 
their drunkt*nness, theii jn'och\ii\ to nx»bs and 
rioting and tlu*ir b(*hel that it is im c*rime to c*heat 
tlie master, tlu‘ir common eix*m\. J'he rcLtimc 
of the pnttinj; out system brou';ht no pcddeii ai;e. 

It inauj^urated the widespread employment ol 
women and childien in industry; it Ixdped to 
stren<;then tlx* mercantilislic predilection for 
grindint; work and low wages for “tlx* laboring 
poor”; and it was largel\ acvountable for tlx* 
growth of conscious ot’iposition of class interests, 
as betw'c*en emplo\er and emploN cd. 

Against these disadyantagx'S for the laborer 
tliere were some attractions wliicli the svslt*m 
offered him. baitrance to emj)loyment became 
eavsy as ajiprentic eship regulations relaxed or dis- 
appeared. 'I'he family could work and li\e to- 
gellxr. ddiere were p()ssi!)ilitit‘s of removal to 
better paid branches or to rtxire inviting regions 


of employment, d'here wen* relaxations of jires* 
sun* during tlx* prosperitv pliases of busines,-, 
fluctuations. In tlx* countryside or even in the 
sf^reading towns, until pojxilation grew, there 
was often a bit of land with the laborers 
cottage, which add(‘il somewhat to income and 
to change of oi'ciipation; there was also a clnnce 
of t‘\tra earnings ^ t harvest time. Abovi* all, tlx 
det‘j' rooted desirt* for t-conomic liberty, how~ 
(‘\er i}lust)r\, suniw'd tlx* attacks upon llu* 
work(*r’s mdep<*ndcnci*. 'blx* artisan was c\- 
tienx*l\ loath tf) endure the iron discipline of the 
fa(*lon aixl strove biltcrh, as tlx* long and fier- 
sistent struggle* of fix* hand loom weavers 
showed, againr.t its e*ncroac(mx*nts. 

d'o tlx* euln*preneur tlie .system gave* W'iele‘r 
scope than hael be*forc be*en po.s.sible*, c\ e*n under 
the wholesale handicraft svste*m. for the j>rofits 
oi a rekilivelv more coordinale*d industrial or- 
ganization. It offered o}>portunity to me*!' of 
small nx*ans, and for a place*mcnt of capital, for 
tlx* nx)st part cire*ulating rathe*r than fixed, 
whie h was cornparativ e‘lv safe* at a jx-rioel wdien 
t'apital was timorous and e*re*dit jX)orlv organized 
m the gn*atcr jrirt of Ibirope. d’his wais e*sjx‘cially 
pertinent in the fre*(|Uent anel se'rioiis busmt‘ss 
elepivssxnis, tlx* burele*n of vvhie*h could to a 
large* extent be* thrown upon kibor. But with the 
growth e)f busnx‘ss security anel o['>port unity the 
disadvantages mlx*i'cnt in the* .system became 
moie obvious, ddx* waste's of time, with the 
c.irriage back arul forth of materials through the 
successive steps of manufacture, anel of materials 
entrust eel to scatt(‘re*d, cari*k‘ss and |)ilfering 
workers, were* elistre*ssing; the difiiculties of 
su[>ervision, elespite all efforts, we're gre*at; anel 
the ol)Stai'le*.s to theintroeluction of newmethoels. 
such as the* subdivision e>f labor, or of new ma- 
chinci) se*t‘nx*d prae'tically insurmountable. 
Furtlx'rmore, the* e*\jxinsion of de*niand for in- 
dustrial ])re)ducts be)th in e}uantity anel ejuality, 
which marke d the aelyance of the eightee*nth cen- 
tury, made incre*a.singly ev ielent tlie senous limi- 
tations iipiiii llu* grovvtli of enterjirise. Attempts 
were m.xle to st*ek ne*w supj>lie*s of labor farther 
afield, with branch ek'pois under factors or sul)- 
piitlers r>ut, or to eone'entrate the jiulting out 
workers in tlx* emj)loye*r’s w^orkslxip and even to 
eejiiip them with power and machinery. 'Fhese 
efforts sueeeeek'el in maintaining the declining 
system in semu* regie>ns anel industries; indeed in 
a few' cases, such as the Swiss embre)idcry in- 
dustry and the Crefcld silk manufacture, it has 
won ground liack from the factory. The ma- 
chines in these instances have been moved to the 
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workers’ homes or vvorkshoj)s, jind in consiiler- 
able measure the control of hours and conditions 
of labor has bettered the present dav lot of the 
putting out worker. But in the last half century 
the putting out system, e\ce])t in India and 
China, where it remains strong, has gi\en wav 
to the superior disei]dine and ellieiency of the 
modern lactory. In kuropean countrii^s and in 
the Cnited Stales it has sur\i\ed in the lorin of 
sweated indiisiries, such as the el:)thing and 
needlework trade.., eliii^l-y in the slums of great 
cities, or in processes aneillarv to lactory pro- 
duction wliicli ('Tnpl(^\ loan and counir\ woik- 
ers, mainly women and thildia'n. With the 
utiii:<ation of electrical power, li >wc\cr, and tlic 
cons(\|iient decentrail/at ion wlnCi that makes 
possible, some re\ival of tic. ]Mitlii;g out s\stem 
may be attempttal. It one o| the* mai 'r stages of 
indust I ial organi/ation slioidd i ims rt'i civc a n(n\ 
lease of life, it will (K'liKmd close sluJv to iri-a;re 
the jU'ox ;s>on eg adctjuale soual stiteguards 
which its lui-tor\ sliow:; lo be e"">enlii]. 

h(»\* i\ i’. ( >.\\ 

Sic: ( Ji n I o, 1 1 .\\] >ji in' i ; 1 lo sii w oei^. 1 mm -n hi a.. 
J^'ACTOHV So-^TIM. In HM KdiMM-,, 

I Io\, In o\( iMJ< . 

twa/va/Z: lacmiann, K , / />n iiH'/ I'onnrn ./cs 

(in I !<iiis/iiJi(\ti It , o\ '! 1 'lal .li\ he Ah- 

handluncen th r 1 tani-.t. li'-n 1 lot Pm inileii, \oi. iii, ja i 
( kVeibei c i. Ih . i Hn'.'h ^'oinl^. rt, \\ " I )ie 1 laii .iimI.is 

tiie in 1 )eiiTsi IiIhikI ” m .Infti. //a mi ,<■/( ( u >< 1 >- 

/fiiiif.! UUii s<.l I’, (i'mi) MieJa, 

Wilhelm, " 1 at tei a( ui , ImiiLe /'let.uuJe nnd iaitae- 
hung tier deijtst lu n i i la indie tnt, Xto in tui So- 
zialpolitik, St hi lilt n, vol. \\\i\ iLiipsK. iSStp. 
SehinolliT, ( iusl.i\ son, “I)ie I lau’^msiu'- ti k’ iind line 
alteren ( Irdniuvjen iind lUglenient i," ,uul “ I >as 
Reihl und die X'eihande di i 1 l.nisindi.stne’' nija/n- 
hmh fur ( Jcsfl : i!thun;\ \’ n .vtiltun'i und IW/oav;///- 
M'hufl im Deuf^then Hfnh, so!. \i tiN-Sy) 75^ ‘ait? 
voi. XV ( i iS()i ) i-47; biitlicr, Isail, I >it huisUhuny dn 
V()lhs'(vi)ts( hiijt ( it)lli ed. 'I'ul)Mi;:en n;22), tr. by h. M. 
Wiekett (New X'oik moi ); Weber, I\la\, H "tu/njls- 
ifcs(diichtc (2nd etl. b\ S. Heilman and IM *’.':si, Alu- 
nieh 1^24), tr. by I 11. Isnigbl as Cenn ihtnunnit 
History (New X’ork 0)27) eh. m; Kulrstbei, J. AI., 
AU^enu'inc M irlsi fiuftsyyi.i hii /it(‘ tit s Alittchilti 1 \ utni 
der Nrucu it, Handbiu h der mil telallei tiehen uml 
ncueren ( leschiehte, pt. 3, 2 sols. (Munuh lo^S 
vol. ii; A.^hles, W. J., 7 V/e luononiu (h ytimsu! n>n of 
Htiylaud HU*!) P- tnas, S Ik, ///- 

dustrud Ei'olution (( ainbridge. Mass, lo.to) ( bs. m is 
I^nw'in, (»t‘oij;e, JndiV'^niil ( h luuii :^tit ion in the Si\- 
tvvplh and Srrnitnnth fJniinnrs (( )\lord u>o4), 
Ilauser, llenii, (imrins dii tnnfis pti.wt (Pans iSon); 
See, I lenri, L't i'olnhon i onunn t uilc ct indu\t) irlh ilt hi 
hraiuc, sous /'(iin ini nyinif ( IXuis mas); J ai li , 1.. \ ., 
i s nuiusti it' dans Ics t anipiiynt's tii hianir a A- Jin dr 
I'findni iryintr (Pans mic^), I ).is idscdin, Robert, H'r- 
sdiiditr roll Ehurn:, sols. (Reihn ir,-7)-, 

I )oien, A. j., Stndirn (ins drt fltncnfinn II irfsdiajtsy/- 


sdiiditc (Stuttgart igoi-oS); Soinbart, Wi'rner, Pn 
wodrnir Kajntahsnnis, 3 soK. ( p'd ed. IMunitb m2.j 
2/) sol. 11, pi, 11, l urnei, 1 ., "Zuin \ ta laessystian .ih 
t til Hist orni des Irubkap'talismiis nn 'Text', 

gewerbe," V;ei lelialirscljiift iui So/ial- urul Wnl- 
si ballsL'esebiehta, Ihilhtlr, sol. \i ( ''nittis'rl n}27). 
Ile.iton, llerbeil, 77 h 17 a/o/;.o<' II ooirn ond Wmstnl 
luiiush .r\, ( )\fnf (.1 1 bsii>ni .:! and I .its ne s .studies, im. 
io((>vli'itl m.’o X\ adsss Of til, .X J’ . and M.inn, | tie 
b., i'ht ( 'tttfon If adi uH 1 1 Hilnstntd ] .aih tishnr, 
z;.Vo, t’nisersily ot M.ira besti i , luonnmie llistois 
seT-u s. no 7 ( M.iiK lirster m.n'. l ioon, R. Al , 
Ilousrlmhi MiinnfiJi tni I s in tin I mud Stotts, lOjo 
y .'C'o ( (, lin^ aeo J 'O 7 >. t oh , At t hill II I'/ir hnriitt'H 
]\(>ff! Munnf ill fill t , z s>)ls. ( t .imbriilje, Mass. i(;2(>); 

I la/.inl, Pk'ni lie !'. , / hr ( h !:>tni . ol uni of thr Hoot (itui 
Shf/t Jfhlnsli} n .\ ! t4s\ti( hast l!s htitm /'Spy, llarsarsl 
Im ojiomie sene-, no. ( C ainb' idei , Mass, nyjik 
XX.ne, ( arohiu- k., VVa hhniv Xi’rr h'nrftnid (ioHon 
Mannfiutnit (boston m(i). \ leiaw art!;, Rudolf, 

"hXeuere later.aui imd i .t st t/eel >unit aul dem Cie- 
b.eli i.lei 1 l.iaandi:-ani‘ und 1 leimai bec ” in Aidin' 
It!) So ■ odn i\si nn hiif { nihl So ■ oil 'uif, 1 1 f, , sol. ^xsiii 
(Ktool 2;.S y ; llelgiimi. ( Xfiee tla h'las.iil, liihlto- 
yio/>tui luntitd/ dts nuhm /e.s ii tio/nu dr rn lidyjtjiu 
t bni'-'.ek i<)oS) 

i’^Al, JOHN (A ;.S.j - jih f H- Briti.sb pailiaitien- 
t man. P\m s.n ,.i I'aihanant from i(>i4 until 

l. 1- deaib ansi dnnng i!.e I ami Jkirliamtai' 
pkned .1 consjncijon- p.iri itn k k new kslged 
leader of the House of v'oMtiions. boili m bis 
jeirhamentai's spi'ci i" • . a i 'A in hr Mirais ibm 
tlispimd a Unn IhikI in parb.'ini. iilarv so\(.r- 
eignt\ ba.si'd on popnkif consent .mtf m the 
libcriics of ibc Mi!>jcs't thnpiie In. support of 
till- Root and Branch lull a.-, a bid lor SM>ttisb 
loojHiMtion b'v‘ I'-rilL 1 fell a moder.'.lc l.raslian 
tburcb polic\ \.ilb P.irhamsnt r.itbcr tlian tlu 
king in contiol. A.s a trained law \ci be bcl)>cd to 

m. untaiii the aiitliontv of tlu* law of the land as 
administered by the courts of common ktW'. 
Pym’s com uM ions not ()nl\ loiccd him into 
dirccl o[^[>osilion tr) the c‘arl\ Stuart sy.stcm of 
royal ab.sohitism, which he wishc-d to rc*dncc to 
a limited monarchy, but threw upon him tlu* 
burden ol c'onst rucl ing a macbinirv rif parlia- 
mentary go\ eminent to take i1k‘ jilaee of the 
cM.sting systt'in (.loniinateci b\ the king. In both 
tasks he was sueeessfni. 

lo-om i()2i onward lu‘ took the lead in organ- 
izing parlianicntary rc-sistanee to the royal 
power, lie* saw the necessity of eontroHing the 
king’s advisers as key ])osiiions of tht“ c‘\eeuti\e 
and had an active hand in all the im])ortant im- 
pcMchments ol the jiiTiod, notably that of 
Stratlord. He insisted on redress of grie\'ane(*s 
beton* sup|>l\. By the abolition of tl)(‘ courts of 
St.ir ( diamber and High ( 'r>minission m he 
depri\f*d the king of his most effec'ti\(' .id- 
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ministrati vx‘ instruments. But p^reatest 

acJiieverneiil was in furgin^ a parliamentary 
executive macliinery based on the committee 
system. Me developed this hitherto desultory 
procedure to a }iigh dc^gree of efficiency, consti- 
tuting cornniitlees both during atid between 
sessions, d’his innovation and tlie bill forbidding 
the tlissolulion of I^irliament without the con- 
sent of its members provided the continuity 
winch was esscaitial to a suprtane executive 
bod\’. Pyin’s genius for adTuinistration was re- 
sponsible for the cr<*at ion of the first executive of 
parliamentary soxereignty, which later de- 
.eloj'cd into the calunet system. 

PlIVLLIS DoYI.K 

(Consult: ( J.iKliricT , S. R., IJi\l<try of lltiylatui from thr 
. i>f '/iimrs / to the ( )uthrcnk of f he (Ji-i'il ll’or, 

> J l-'y iC) \'»ls. (new ed. LotuIoti and 

}Ji\tt)iy of fJ/r (j'n'of < .'rrif ll’or, lO 4 voJs. 
(new t'd. I.ofuion iNn.t f h>Ids\\'(*rlli, W". S., 

l/isloi\ of hoofisfi JO sols. vd. I..f)nd<)n 

i<>.!4--7»2) \nl. \i, loS 40; 'I'.inntT. J. K., Enyhsh 
( fon\litutioti<i! ('(nilltd'y (f tfiv Srvcutrcntfi (JrftfNf \\ 
10(1 ((. 'tinilirulja*, I'-nji;. nyzSl; (iooth, (1. P., 
]‘'n'<lisfi J)(Hionofi( IJcos in the Srirnlcrnffi i'nitury 
(.:nd t‘d. (.’ainbi idee, Ene- in27); Maniott, J. R., 
77 /e (niMs of lin'.'Jish Lihcity: a Jlisfoiy of the Sliuirt 
Momiufiy (ind the Piniinn Revolution (O.vlord 1030) 
ehs. \n IX. 

0 (^.\Kfd<S. Applied at first as an epithet of 
t'ontempl evoked by manifestations of religious 
ecstasy, the term Quakers has become the ac- 
cepted tlesignation lor members of the Society 
of Ju iends. Quakerism aros(‘ in Ixngland in the 
middle of ih<‘ seventeenth century umler the 
Itxulership of (iemge Ihix. In contrast to con- 
temporary dissenting seeds, its emphasis was not 
upon matters of theology and doctrinal inter- 
pretation but ratluT upon di\ ine guidance in the 
life of the individual — the “inner light/’ or 
“Christ within.’’ Quaker reaction against sacer- 
dotalism and formalism found its e\[)rc.s.sion in 
worshij^ liased on silence, the meeting of a group 
for di\ ine communion without prearranged jjro- 
grani, sermon or observance of outward rites. 

I lohling that the will of (lod for the individual 
must takt^ juecedence oxer state laxvs, Quakers 
refused to ]>ay tithes for the sui-^port of a state 
Ldiurch because thev considered the gift of (iod 
to be free, not mediated through a privileged 
class. ’I’hex met t(J xxorship in tlieir oxxn xvay, 
although such xvorshiji was forbidden by law. 
I’hev protested against luxury as oppressixe to 
the poor anti appealed to all to lixe simjdy for 
the sake of their less fortunate brethren. 'Phis 
desire for simplicity underlay the adoption of 


the pecadiar dress xvhich xxxis characteristic ol 
Quakers as wxll as their “plain speech,’’ that is, 
the use of “tluv” and “tfioiP’ in place of the 
more formal pronoun. I nsisting on one standard 
of truth in exerylhing, speech as well as action, 
they refusetl to take even a judicial oath. For 
upholding such principles many thousands xxere 
imprisontxi; yet tlieir uncompromising stand 
w^as an important factor in the struggle for 
religious freedom in J'aigkind. l)(‘spi(c persecu- 
tion and oppression Quaker doctrines spread 
throughout the British isles, reached New ling- 
land as early as and other parts ol the 

American colonies soon aft^•r. 

ddiis t'arlv p<‘ri(>d of intensi‘ religious actixity 
lasting until about i6po xxas foHoxved by an 
interxal of tjuietism, during xxhich, although no 
formal creeil or conlcssion hatl bej'U devt‘lop(‘d, 
rigid adherence to Quaker j>rinciples was ex- 
pected of memlH i's. 'Phosc* x\hosc lixtxs \vci\ not 
in accojxiance xxitli the “discipline” of tiie soci- 
ety xx'cre “disoxvru'd,” that is, dtaiied the rights 
ol membership. i\in(‘leenth centiirx' (,}uakerism 
xvitnessed a relaxing of tin* discipline, followed 
by a gradual revix al, a realiirmation of practical 
mysticism and an increasing sense of the social 
iiri]>Jications of religion xvitii t‘m]>hasis iijjoii 
o/ga 1 lizec 1 ph i km t h n ipy. 

Before 1670 (Jeorge Fox }>Ianned a demo- 
cratic organization for the Quakers, xxhich has 
been little altered. One or rnort^ congregations 
form a Monthly Meetijig, xvhich is tlu‘ unit for 
managing the socitly’s affairs in any oru* dis- 
trict. Sex'eral IMontlilv MtnMings form a (Quar- 
terly Meeting and a number of (Quarterly Ah-et- 
ings a Yearly Met‘ting, usually the national or 
state unit. Paich \ early Meeting, of which there 
arc oxer thirty in the world, calls ilsx'll a Soci(‘ty 
(or Religious Society) of kiFaids. In the meet- 
ings for cluirch affairs the clerk, xvho combines 
the offices of chairman and secretary, may be 
either a man or a U'oman (women share equally 
W’ith nicti in all communitx' activities, aiul liaxe 
alxvays taken an imjMirtant j)art in the ministry 
of preaching). PhtTt- is no voting, the meeting 
attempting by deliberation rather than debate 
to find the xvill of (ioil in any matter. Withii. 
their oxvn Society (juakers, or Friends, as they 
call lhemsi‘l\es, care for their poor and needy 
and supervise the education of their mem- 
bers tlirougli etlucational institutions of xarious 
grades. Formerly they exercised a stringent su- 
pervision oxer the pcTsonal, social and business 
life of each member. A’ariations in emphasis on 
points of dcK'trinc and in organization occur 
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among the branches o! Quakerism in the I niu*(l brought them popularity with their oust' )mers 

States, wliere a pastor and arranged ser\iees, and constantly increasing trade; but if wealth 
with voting in business meetings, often replace came, it was used for the building up of larger 
the historit Quakei procedure. businesses rather than for luxurious living. 

Like other religir)us and reiorm mo\ements, 'I’heir ireedom irom con\cnlio,i and stress on 
Quakerism was both an expression of lh(d)r()ader personal respoiisibdil) protluctd among tiiem 
humanitarian tend('ncies of the eighti'enth cen- experimenters and inventors: in the iron in- 
tury and a lacloi in the resolution ol those dustr\, tlie Darbvs; in j^ottery, C’(»okwort liy; 
tendencies itito concrete social reiorm. In the in science, Dalton and hahlington. The ncrsonal 
abolition of .sla\er\, the piotection ol Indians interc'st (*f (Juakta* employers in tlu'ir employets 
and other backward rates, the irnprovtaiumt of and ol tr.iders in tlieir cusloiners arose Irom 
conditions in juisons anti insane asylums, anti- their beliel in th<‘ sjnritual \alui‘ ot each indi- 
militanst agitation and uconstruction work iol- \itlual. In e.irly (Juaker householtls apj'rentlces 
Jowdng wars as well as in gtaieral philanthrojdc and ser\anls wert‘ eoiisitleretl ]iari of the lamily. 
endeavor Quakta's ha\'t' btaai pioneers. Later, as hig business concerns tle\ eloped, prac- 

On the .American continent William IVim lical attention was given to the welfare of ein- 
fountlt'tl Pennsyhania as a reliiiM against ]ht- plo\ees llourio ille, near Ihrmingham . haigland, 
sedition. \\ hilethe(iuaker regime in that colony built lor the enip.lo\ees of C adbur\ Brot tiers is 
eiitlured, I ndians wen* panl lor tht ir lands aiui one w<l 11 known example. (iiiak<Ms ha\t‘ also 
receivtal fair ami tapiitable trt'atment at tlie made experiments in C(‘' ptirate uiulertakings lor 
hands ol the whiles. (Quakers also took a proini- C(nnmunil\' wellare John Ik lltas, “tiie jnoneer 
nent share in the atlmini.sliMt ion ol Uhotle Island of motlern C’iuistian socialism,” published his 
and r>f New Jersey, ami liberi\ ol (‘on^cicnce Pri)l)<)suls {or rtiisifiui of Imluslry 

and democratic institutions were ch.iracterisiic don t’v'' <^‘0. rejuintcil as ln<Iiistry 

of their rule. But the (jualaa' would not toice /;i///g.\ /Vc/z/y, H) it)). ( )ut of his suggestions giew 
his beliefs iijum others; ^\hen tin* majoritv be- Quaker experiments in industrial lalmation at 
came noii-Quakei , Qliiakcr admini.strators usu- k'lerkenwidl and Bristol. During the next ten- 
ally either congiromiscd in matters iclating to lury Wiliiam Mien, editor ol the /V/z/uz/Z/zro/i/.v/, 
the military defense ol the country or withdrew a magayine dc\oteil to social wellaix, loumled 
from the go\ernmcnt. an imlustrial training colony lor laboreis at 

Quakers were among the earliest opponents Lindlield, Sussex, 'rogethcr with 'owcral other 
of .slavery. By patit'iit personal work, by aj^pea’- (Quakers Allen also jxirticipatetl m Owt'n's ex- 
ing to the gootl in the tipjiressor as well as caring jierimeiit at New L.mark. At the jirt'sent time 
for the opjiressed thc\ eliminated slaxeholding Quakers are engaged both in Idiglaml and m 

from among their own groups before the eiul ol America in allotmeiit and other schemes loi 

the eighteenth centur\ ami sought to intlueiici' heljiing the unemj^loyed. 

public ojnnion in this diixction. Many (Ni‘iker Other causes which early enlisted Quaker 
names are connected with tlu* antiskneiw cause, .support were th(‘ eilucation ol tin* poor, as in 
Tiotably that of John Woolman, who labored the Lancastrian schools; penal reiorm, led by 
untiringly for all who wvre ojipressc.l by the Elizabeth f ry :md Peter Bi*dlord, both ol whom 
economic sy. stem, Anthony Benezet. vto inllu- were opposetl to capital punishnnait; humane 
enced Clark.son to make tin* abolition of the treatment of the insane, as in the York Ri'treat 
slave trade his life work, and later the jioet founded in 171/) by Wdlliam 'I'uke; and tem- 
Whittier. jierance reform h'or the last two generations 

Until one liundnd >ears ago Quakers were Quakers lune carried on foreign missionary 

chiefly middle class farmers and trad(‘rs, most work, in which they have recognized the place 

professions and the line arts being closetl to of the educational and medical missionary along- 
them either by law or bv conviction. As shop- .side that of the evangelist, hormerly tlebarrcd 
keejKTS they tended to engage in business re- from the universities and most public ollices by 
lating to food, clothing and other essentials their refus;il to take an oath, they played little 
rather than in “luxury” trades. Believing there part in politics in England until the nineteenth 
could bt‘ but one true jirice for an article, they century. In public life th<‘y have figureil chiefly 
refused to bargain. Jlence there arose in Juigland as pacilksts and social reformers; among tluxse 
the custom of adhering to a set price for retail Joseph Sturge and John Bright were out- 
goods. Idle honesty and integrity ol the Quakers standing. 
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Opposition to war lias always hern a clistinc- 
lIvc (jiiakiT doctrine, and in every war members 
of the sect ha\e siitfered for their refusal to lij^ht 
During the World War many Quakers were 
conscientious objectors; some accepted alterna- 
tive rKin-combatant service, while others who 
took an absolutist jiosition went to prison under 
conscription laws. A nuniluTof nominal Quakers 
who did not hold the jieace principles of the 
SfM’iety became soldi<‘rs. 'The Quakers’ tradi- 
tional peace t<‘stimony has, how<‘ver, r<‘Sted not 
merely on n(‘^ati\e war resistance but also on 
an ac“ti\e promoting; of reconciliation at all times 
and on the relief of distr<‘ss attendant upon war. 
Durm^r thi^ years j()i.j- i.S Quakers cared for 
<‘nemv’ aliens and their families, organized am- 
bulance units, earrit'd relief to Ch ilians iri war 
zones and as soon as it was feasible untlertook 
reconstruction work in dewastated areas. Afler 
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the war they assumed, with generous public 
assistance, the burden of fet'ding the destitute 
cliildnm in Germany and Austria and of much 
reconst ructi\'e w'ork in kVance, Boland and 
Russia. 

Because of pnwailing conscription laws under 
most governm(‘nts Quak(‘rism failed to gain any 
considerable following in bairope At tiie present 
lime it is estimated that there are ft'wer than 
500 adherents of the faith on the continent 
Quaker meinlHTshiji in (he British Isles is a]>- 
proximately 2a, 000; in the Gniled States iro,- 
000; and in other parts of the world, chiefly 
Madagascar, Australia and Zealand, Sooo 

Despite this numerical insignificanc<‘ Quakerism 
has exerted a potent influence througliout the 
Christian world. Its strength lias lain in the 
e\amj)le set by thousands of oidinary men and 
women, w ho, in spite of many lailures in prac- 
tical obetlience, fiave sought to follow the “light 
within” in their daily occupations. As a body 
they have bei'ii distinguished by their long tra- 
dition of religious loleranct' arul humanitarian- 
ism, and many of the causes in which they were 
pioneers have bi'come world moyements. 

l.^AlibL (ikbliit 
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QUARRAANAL Stoni' production, one of tlu 
mo.st witlesjiread of imlustrics, juvsiait in (‘ver\ 
country in tht* W‘>rld ami in e\cry state ol the 
United States, is di*scribi*d incompletely by the 
term (juarrying, which originalK was ap}>hed to 
the production of stoiu* blocks (torn surface 
operations, tlu^ princij’ial actiMty a century ago 
and earlier, as distinguisht'd from the shaft ojicr- 
ations of metal mines. I'oday dimension stone 
is obtained from both ojhmi pits .imi slopes and 
shaft mines. Moreoyer mechani/(‘d proiluction 
of stone for crushing wath high e\plosi\es and 
power sho\els at surface operations is similar to 
open pit mining ol iron ore, tlu* recoyery of coal 
by stripping and the production of (‘o)ij>er ore. 
'Bhe average annual output of stoiu* of all kinds, 
including slate, in tiie I anted States for the 
five-year pi-riod 1927-31 was more than 176,- 
000,000 short Ions w itli an average annual value 
exceeding .^2 1(1,300,000. The production of un- 
finished st(»ne alone in iu2ig excluding non- 
commercial stone and stone used in tlu* manu- 
facture of lime arul cement, ranked fifth among 
the mineral prodiu ing industries in total value 
of pr>ducts and third in the nunil^er of wage 
turners em[>loyed; the tonnage was more than 
twice that of iron i/re or of anthracite coal. 'Bhis 
is indicative of tlu* important part stone plays 


Williain 7y;r /(rAwWw' -1/ "f' Ww im.tfHals. Diniciisioi. 

Quakn isni (Loiuloii ou.’.), .Mui '/'hr Snond Frtiotl oj stoiie IS used iiot oiily in monuments and as a 


(Juaknisni (l.omlon i*u<U; Joju-^-, Rufus AL, 77 /r 
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i()i i). 111 .ollaly^i.itioii \\ itb I. .Sharpless arul A. ( *uin- 
inere; 'I’lioin.is, \llen C’ .uul R. If., / Ilntotv of thr 


premier facing material for modern steel sky- 
.scrapt'rs but in a wide variet}' of fields, such us 
electrical, lavaUny and laboratory etiuipment; 
roofing; blackboards; art goods; decorative in- 


Fnrth/s in hmina (Mli etf. I'liii:nlel}ilii.i Km- tenors; anti road and bridge construction. In 
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crushed form, huvvever, stone attains its j^^rcatest 
economic utility, the lar^n‘St quantities tiiulini: 
outlets in road hiiildin^, as concrete ai^ii^^repite 
and as railroad ballast ’I'he delivery of enormous 
toiina^^cs of quarr\ ])roducls to markets is an 
inij^orlant transportation item invohini^ rail, 
water and triivk ha!ilapn\ C’oal and oil used in 
(piarries, mills, cement j)Iants and limekilns 
account for an a]q>reenhle ])art of the total fuel 
supply, and the machinery aiul explosives re- 
quired provide an outlet for faclorv poods. 

Unlike most of the non-metals, st^aie has an 
iirq)ortant ancient liistor' . Its usi- identilies a 
whole t‘poch in man’s de\ < loj^uinit , the stone 
apt‘, wlu-n It served as maU rial loi tools and. 
weapons. It pro\ idetl man's earliest eonsiruciioi 
material, t rude domestic e«|nipmenl ami orna- 
ments, anil ujion it were recordci' lepal docu 
ments and artistic impiessions. Ston<* was to the 
ancients what metals and Imls art* to motlern 
industry, it was the hoast of a Roman empeior 
tliat he found the Lternal t'itv hticf and left it 
marbUx (.iranite aiui sandstone an».l some lime- 
stone W(‘re quarrietl as wi.ll as raiei stones, such 
as alabaster and marble, whiih wen ii>ed to 
make statues, cups, howls, vases and oilier 
artislit' objects. At their apexi-s iIh- si_inilieant 
ancient civilizations showed a litpli dipiee of 
skill in stone w orking and construct ion, w hich 
found expression in ]eilaees, pyiamid.>, temples, 
st.ituary, toinl is, fortresse.-^, <iTnphithi‘aters, at|U(‘* 
ducts and roads. Since it was too eosil’, to hew 
rock from its native beds with I lie crude ham! 
tools tluai available, such .is drills and s.iws 
^nade of copper .mil lat<‘r of iron, it could In* 
used only for major public vsorks 'fbe pn»diie- 
tion process was slow and kdionous ami tin 
structures reju'esi'iited the efforts over lonp 
j>en()ds of years of innumerable si ives ami con- 
victs, who l.ihorcd under conditions oi tht‘ 
utmost cruelty ami deprad.itioii (sre .’’‘Hmm;) 
Hand methods a.ml forced lahor <*mp! .vex! bv 
the ancients were modified luit sllplitl) tlunnp 
theeiH)ch of fortress and catlieilral construction 
in the Middle Apes, 

The im}>ortanee and utilization oi stoju* were 
preatly aufunentv'd bv tlu* economic and soei.il 
chanpes w'roupht bv the mdnsirial r<’\olution. 
Increasiiip urbanizat h>n required more stone lor 
huildinp and street pavinp and incidentallv for 
public monuments. 'I'ln* prow ill ol commerce 
made better bipbw.ivs imperative, and the mae- 
adamizinp method of road eonstnietion created 
a preat dc-mand for broken stone. 'The increasinp 
use of Portland eeimait after the iSSo’s reijiiired 
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large amounts of limestone, one of the essiaiiial 
raw materials of the new livdraulic cement. 
These two tlevelopments stimiilaicxl and ini- 
jirovetl crushed stone quarrvinp ]h*()iliiel Ion 
costs were tliminished, ami the employment of 
stone lurame more t!:eiu‘ral, throuph the nieeh.i- 
nizatio • of tlu‘ imhistrv . At the same timt^ stone 
acquit ed new us(‘s. Limt'stone is used not ouR 
heeause of its hulk, but also for its desirable 
chemical and ])h\sieal ]>ropertles, which make 
It an important raw material, jvirtieularlv it 
eemiail and linn* maniifaet lire. Inihxxl in efieini- 
cal industries limi* is known as “kiiip of all the 
bases ” (.'riisiied limestone is emplov vxl also in 
imaallmpv as lurn.iee lliix, in snp.r relminp, in 
rubber, jviper, pki-s, mineral, wool and relrae- 
lorv manufaeture and m m.mv other w lys, as in 
<‘oal min'- dustmp am) a^^ lertiliziT. 

d’bere is an abundant varietv of sloiu* in tlie 
Hnit<xl Si.iUvs. In the \pp.dacliian ilisfrict Iroru 
Maine and \ ermont to It'orpi.i .me eryst.illine 
m.irbles, sla1(‘s, un.iltered pramte. sandstone iind 
!inu‘stone; iii the repion biMween the Appa- 
l.ieliians and llu^ Ro' kv Mountains limestoiu 
and samistoiu' ..re tlu «. b.iraeterist le eomimreia 
stones, althonpli isoI.iIcmI aieas ol puMuite oecair; 
in tile Roekv Mount. on belt both ipneous ami 
rnetaiiiorphie stones .ire abundant .md accessible 
praniles .md m.uble^ are 0} ‘ominereial imjior- 
lance; m the P.icilie I'oast rejion aie t # be founii 
pranite, b.is.ilt, m u!>]es, sfites, un.iltered lirne- 
sioiies and .'..mdst< >nes and v .inous forms of v ol- 
CMiiK” rocks. 'The v'xploit.it ion of stoiu is muler- 
t.ikiMi where\(‘r m.irkeis exia sullicirntlv dost* 
to desirable stono dcjiosits. favorable endow- 
inent of nwonrees permits most communities 
to .satisfy from relativelv neaibv sources loi'al 
re<]uiremeuts for the ordinary roiipb nsixs of 
stone. 

Jvu'ly eolom/ation in tbi^ Hnitixl .St.ites took 
J'laee in \ew ivnpland .md the middle Atlantic 
.st.ites when* rock was abundant, so that stone 
was the most wididy used mineral in the first 
jiart of tile nineteeiilfi century. Many (juarrie‘S 
stqiplied pranite tor houses and puhlie buildinps; 
m 1.S33 a number fif .structures in lioston. In- 
eludinp the courtboiise and several ehurehes. 
were built of pranite, which was idso used in 
the* Bunker Hill Monument. Several inarblt*, 
sandstone and slate cjuarries were in ojieration 
in Vermont, Pennsylvania and Conneel ic'ul . d'he 
principal etjuipment of these e.ulv cjuarries con- 
sisted of crowbars, wedpes, sUxlpes, t'rude wind- 
la.ssesand horse draw n carts. Bv iSSo the annual 
vxiliie of stone, wbicb c'onsistetl of cliinen 
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sion products, was §22,000,000. d'hcrc was a 
fluctuating allhou^di ,t;raclually cxjianding use 
during the succeeding twenty years. After 1900 
tfie de\eloj)Tnent was more rapid; the \alue of 
output of limestoTK*, granite, sandstone, hasalt, 
slate and marhie rose from §75,g(;2,ooo in i()Oi) 
to §101,^^5,000 in \’irlually the <‘nlire 

increas(“ was in litTiestone, whicli rose in value 
from §2(>,-S:;2,ooo to §52,(y4.|,ooo, 

'Ida* stone industry of the I hiitt^d Stat(‘S since 
the World War has hcvti charaetcTi/etl hv a 


concrett' construction. 1 he loss of income from 
funds tied up in large building projects on valu- 
able city real estate is often the determining 
factor against the use of stoiu^ in ia\or of mate- 
rials and mctlnids which jiromise earlier com- 
pletion. In addition to the time clement various 
dimension (juarry produces nK‘el shar]> compe- 
tition from other industric-s; natural roolmg slate 
com[)eles wit!) manufacturcal roofing mattu'ials, 
building stone with brick and soajvstone toilet 
basins witli coloiaal ceramic basins, d’he domi- 


slow'ly rising liemand for dimension products 
and by a ^ eiw rapidly growing dcanand for 
crusfied stone. 'The use of crushed stone was 
coiitintal almost exclusively to road building 
until i.S(y.S, wluai larg(*r (juantities began to 1 k‘ 
utilized for concrt“tc‘ aggregate and railroad bal- 
last. Its jdicnonu'nal advance acc'omj>anied the 
spectacadar rise of Portl.ind cement, lor which 
it supplii'd the [iriiK-ijial constituent and with 
which It was used as aggivgatc'. In iSNf» tlu* 
outjuit of crushed and broken stone W'as stnaller 
in \olume than that of dimension stone, while 
in the tonnage of crushed stone was 30 

times largc'r tlian that of dimension stone, in 
th<‘ sales of liiTieslone <‘\c('<“ded th(‘ sales 
of an\' other stone-, w Idle sales of st(nie in c rushc*d 


form <.\C(*ed('d 

the salt\s of am 

other form. 

d’otal sales of 

sloiK- other than 

slat(“ in 

amounted to Si 7 S,(g),S,(u T ('i'able i); sales of 

slate amounted to S7,()ii,biS. 
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Jiance of crushed stone production is due largely 
to tlx- lumK-rous ust-s to wliich limestone is put 
(Table 11). 

'I'AHLl-: 11 

Ocii’L'T OK ( ’in sin D I a.Mi stovk and ( )Tin K Crcshi-I) 
Sfo\i, Fmiijj S'ia'ij.s, ig,so 

(In short tons) 


( LimI'SIom- 


C'oiK'rele ecati' .md railroad ballast 

5 h, 77 5, oho 

Poilland lenient, ini hiding “cement roil 

v“ 40,500,000 

1' Inxinr: stone 

17,0a 1 ,350 

lame 

(>,7X0,000 

.Alkali works 

4.43(), I ho 

Riprap 

2,()lX, I 10 

Agriculture 

2,542,100 

Kelraitors stone (dolomite) 

45 .h 350 

Asj^h.ilt tiller 

430. ago 

Sugar lefinerii s 

414.3*40 

(.‘allium i.iil'iide works 

3(14, 750 

Katur.il lenient (“lement roek’’) 

3.^ 1 ,000 

Paper mills 

2^S,7go 

( ilass f.ict<»ri('s 

224,1X0 

Road h.ise 

1 3 <k 0 30 

W hiting suhstitijte 

1 1 h, 3 50 

AT.igne.-^ia works (dolomite) 

1 1 1 ,740 

Alineral (lock) wool 

() 4 ,X 50 

Stucco, terrai'/o and artificial stone 

5 h, 57 o 

Coal mine dusting 

47.750 

Poult ly grit 

45 .U 20 

I’ llter heds 

30,Xho 

Miner.il food 

30,350 

I'cilili/er tiller 

12,240 

(‘arhonic acid works 

2, ago 

]<ooting gra\el 

1,740 

( )ther uses 

310,260 

'I’otal Jiniestone 

134,425,430 

()iiM I.’ ('io'siiT:r> Sjove 


Uasalt and rekited rocks 

j 6,045,01) I 

( ir.inite 

6 ,<>Xg ,334 

Sandstone 

2,77o,()o8 

JMiseellaneous stone 

7,504,704 

'Total otlier crushed stone 

33,400,037 

Cirand total crushed stone 

167,825,467 


.Sinitn Itr.ni Viiitcfl St.itrs, Bijr(‘;ni of Minos. Min- 
eral uj the I mini (igsa) K- S.i'i. .tOo- 


1 he failure of dimension stone to show sub- Dimension stone, including slate, and crushed 
stantial gains for building ] •urj'io.st-s is due both stone operations constitute two sharply defined 
to the ielati\ ely high cost of stone and to the branches of the stone industry, diflering in tech" 
time sat ed b\ the speedier tyj>e of steel and nology, types of products, management require- 
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ments, local ion and marketing processes. For 
quarryinj? dimension stone e\])l()sives are used 
very sparingly as tlie integrity of blocks must 
he maintained. Cuts are mack- with channeling 
machines or uire saws or rock masses are sepa- 
rated by wedging, whereas in ejuarrung cnislicd 
stone heavy charges ofcxidosucs are used, Siini- 
hrly all siibseciuent stejis in the- j)reparation of 
the two products for market diller. 'The pro- 
ducer ol dimension stone uses saws, planers, 
“carbonindiinr’ machines, rubbing beds and 
]K)lishers; the producer of crushed stone em- 
ploys churn drills, ]K)wer sho\c-ls, crushers, 
screens, ele\ators and belt ccaueyors. Dimen- 
sion stone is sold chiefly by the cubic foot, and 
much of it commands a juice s'.dlicientlv high 
to give- it a nation wide- market. Criislied stone 
is sold by the ton and is so low })iic(-d that it 
will not bear hea\ v transj^ortation exjK-nst-. Raw 
materials for crushing are available in inai’y 
]>lac-c‘s; cjuarric-s aic- nuiiK-rous and are sc-atterc-d 
tliroughout the- c'ountrv. The dirneiision stone 
industries are ccaitralizc'd in a much smalk-r 
number ot localitic's. This is true jiarticularl} (»f 
marble and slate. 

As stone- suitable for crushuig is obtainable 
in main place-s, it jiractically imj'ossibk- lor 
an operator to monoj^oli/e a\’ailabie de]»osits. 
'J’he |>roelucer is usualb lace-d will) comj>e‘tltion 
from ne-arby e|uarti(‘s, trorn natural gra\(-l and, 
in the \ie-inity of smelte-rs, Iroin ('rushed and 
granulated slag, \ssuming reasonably favorable 
natural conditions with referencH- to dej>th of 
()\ e-rbiirden and distance from markets, success- 
ful management elimin.ites coinjH’titors through 
corporate- consolidatitms and by mamtaining low 
j^rices through ine-chani/ed production anel low 
cost transportation. Thus in the xie’inity of large- 
consuming centers ownt-rshiji of jiLinis siiows a 
remarkable eiegre-e- of coneent rated control. In 
the United States in le^aeg 7 of the i y coni- 
panie-s j^rodue-ing ci/ncre-le* ai’giygate-, loai^j metal 
and railroael ballast accounteel for more than 15 
percent of the national ])roduction; S4 com- 
panies ]U-oeluc(‘d more than 50 ju-re-ent of the 
outjnit; and Sfu), 01 ()0 jiere-e-nt of all the com- 
panies, ju'oduced less than 7.5 percent of the 
country’s total. 

Because of the need for heavy machinery to 
facilil itt- mass jiroduction of a low' value juodiict 
about (S5 j>ercent of the investment of crushed 
stone comjianies is in |>lant and (-quijiment, tfie 
remainder ri-j^resenting thi- \ alue ol the land and 
mineral. IXIarkets are chielly local m character 
and transportation is of vital iinport.m-..e. Maul- 
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age charges represent a large jiart of the ckdi\’' 
ered j'lrice and limit tin- j>otential m.irketing 
area. A sur\ey made in- indicate 1 .hat 

crushed stone shijunents by rail ranged frotn 20 
to 300 miles, tSo miles being about the a\erage; 
l>oat hauls were from 20 to 350 miles; and motor 
truck .du|>ments were from i tt) 25 miles. W ith 
the extension of hard surfaced highw.ivs am’ the 
develojnnent of motor trucks cajcibk- of hauling 
heavy loads at sjx-eds of 35 to 50 miles a.i hour, 
rail shi}>nu-nts declined rrom 57 percent of the 
total j>roiluclion in ii;2f> to ju-rct-nt in 0131. 
I’he dro]>j>ing of] in rail transj^ort Is due to 
several other facUa's, such as increased use of 
local sources of sujq^ly in road work ami tin- 
activity of small portable j>lants. 'These teml- 
encies have increased tin- volumes hamik-d by 
truck, and at the same time trucks have- c'om- 
j>eted more eflectively in transj>orling tin- jnod- 
uct of the large centrally locatt-d jdants. 

d'he dimension stone industry in tin- T^nit<‘d 
Stales is c‘om]>osed of a numln-r of siibdu isions, 
each j)rac‘ticallv an imlustry its(-lf, organi/t-il 
around a sjH-cifn [»-oduct with indi\idual |>rob- 
lems, cor|H)rate structures and sju-ciali/a-d mar- 
keting technic]ues. 'Idn- most significant are the 
linn-stone industry, princij>all\ in Indiana, the 
g'anite imlustry, with imjiortant jinuliicing 
areas in Alaine, Vermont, Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Minin-sota, Nc-w llamjishirt- 
and Wisconsin; the marble imlustry, cent(-red 
in Vermont, Georgia, Missouri and Tennessee; 
the sandstone industry of Ohio; tin- soajisione 
industry of Virginia; and the slate imlustry of 
X’ermont, New ^Ork and lk-nns\ Kania. Indiana 
oolitic limestone is by far the most used building 
stone; its annual jwoduetion la-jiresents about 
45 jK-rcent of all kinds of natural building stone 
and about S:; jn-rcent of all dime-nsion limc-stone 
in the United Stales. Because of the ease and 
chcaj'mess of c|uarrymg and finishing it C(Mikl 
comjiete with more favorably situated building 
stones and tho.se jweviously more c\tens:v(‘ly 
used, and its light buff and gray colors jirovidt-il 
relief and contrast from the .somber brow ns and 
reds which had formerly been the vogue. 

In the struggle to lower costs many fornis of 
machines have been adajited to quarrying di- 
mension Slone, but the high ck-gree of mechani- 
zation j^revailing in crushed .stone jirodiiction is 
not possible in the more delicate art of hewing 
dimension blocks. I ierethe jirincijxil mechanical 
advaiK'es followed tlu- change from .stean. to 
electricity and comjiressed air, w hicli permitted 
the powering of hand to(jls retjuiring more or 
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less hiinuin clim tifni in ncvord with the jH-culi- 
arities of nature ami tlie possihiliu of Inicture. 
Maniiai exertion lias heen fj^rr.itly reduced hy 
the use of power shovel:., dru^ Hue excavators 
and h\dnuilic methods for ovta'hurden removal 
and of th(‘ air drill, electric ehatineler, wiresdw, 
electrie or steam hoist and power liaula^n* In thi* 
■lauid iiuiirrvin^ process. 'I 'he trend toward the 
machine has heen acaaderated in recent \ears; 
the total rated horst' power of power {sjuipment 
at tjuarritxs almost doul)led oxer tln^ dtaaide end- 
in^y in j(>2o. d'here aie tasks, however, in uiiieh 
tlie ]e\(T, shaloe and wialj^t' are still essential, 
as in ti'u* remoxal of kex blocks, and eonsiderahlo 
human labor is still ret|iin(sl w hert' the mai bine 
fails or is inade( juate. In th(“ millm<^ :md linish- 
in^^ planl.'>, where rouLtli sl.mdard si/ed Idocks 
fjaim the (.juarrv luuleri'yo biriher preparation, 
})owa‘red diamond and ^Mii^ s<ixxs, planers, 
latiu's, cranes and polishini; m.iehines aid in tlu‘ 
tinishinjr, but carxini; is usually done fiy hand, 
sometiuu‘s w iih the aid of pneumatic tools. Ein- 
ishint.y (juadruples the xalut of tbt' raw blocks. 

W ith the e\ccpti( ui of the* \\ irt' saw , w hi( h was 
not wideix usiai until J(;aS, nua.lianieal Cipiip- 
nuait has not i educed tin* <‘nonn(‘Us w.uste 
incident to dimension sloin‘ juoduet ion. liow lo 
has estimate* I that not niort* th.m 40 percent of 
the rock strip[H-d and blo( keal out in tiu* Indi.ina 
lim(‘Ston(‘ <|uariies is rec'oxe-red in usable lonn; 
in adtlilion mill waste-s amount to 10 to jc> 
peretait of the i^ross lootaire eiitva'ine the mill. 

( n the* .sandstone mdiislrx the volume ot linishevl 
products represcaits h*ss than oiu' iialt of the 
tjuarry outjnit; in the slate indusirv, where 
waste's are jiartu ularlv lartre, the salable materi.il 
probabb' amounts to not more than 10 percent 
of tiu'slatc cuanied. l.xcrv branch of ihe-dimcn- 
sion Slone induslrx Is allcetcd siinilarlx. While* 
some lo.ss is unax (ndable, the jiortion of the 
waste* lIuc to eaiele‘ssne*ss in the use* of explosixe 
and in the* si/int; of blocks is jn c\ <*ntal)Ie. 

Idlorts to iitili/e eiuarry waste in the form of 
cnishe*el stone* have not be‘e*n successful as a 
soIut/(*n of the w.iste problem. Ih'onusini^ at- 
teanpts to maiket the* unusuallv pure aiul useful 
liuhana linuxstone waste* as b\’-[)roduct snuie 
fell far short of e\peeia’!ons, the material dis- 
poseal of re'j) resell I ini; onlv a fractiem of the' 
.housaiuls of e'arloads eli.se'areled. I nsulhciently 
kiri^n* ne*arby maike*ts are* tlie cfiief difheulty 
eiicenmtere'ei in .itteinpts to elispose of large 
ejuantit ie‘S of by-jiroduet stone*; elimeiision steine 
ejuarrie's are locateel witli(»ut reterenee to large 
enislu'tl Slone* out li*ts, and the tonnage of .salable 


waste is limiteel by the consuming capacity of 
areas adjaceait to the quarrie'S, since the low* 
value of the materia] pre*elude‘.s long hauls. 

OwTipanies priielucing only stanelard sizeei 
qiiiirr) blocks and slabs are at a disadvantage in 
nnirkctiiig; ior while e>d-size blocks may he 
utiliy.ed with juihcious manage-memt, tliew are 
not readily elispo.setl of and can eoiumanel only 
a low prie'c. A sevonel anel larger grouji of eom- 
panie's, which include'S most of the large pre)- 
ducers, e|uarrv and manufacture* stone into fin- 
isheel jiroeiucts. d’he afliliated mills are located 
either at quarrie*s or in nearby towns, the latter 
usually being pre*ferreel because the labor re*- 
ejuirenu'nt is large anel living conditions are more 
favorable. A third group of ce)ni]ianie*s buy 
.sawee] or rough .slock and manufacture* produe'ts 
but do not operate (juarrie's. In the Indiana 
limestone industry from two thiials to tlirc'e 
fourth.-> of building stone is normally sold a.s 
rough or .sawe'il blocks aiul slabs to mills s».u- 
ate'd in large cifie'S, where it is f<ibric.ite*el chie'fly 
for .small or mode'rate sized building contracts, 
d'he bakinct* of the production is manufactured 
in the nulls ojH*rate“d in e*onn('e*t ion with ejuar- 
ries. d'lu'se mills, supplie'el with sho[> drawings, 
e'ui the* stoiu*s to exact dimensions for elistant 
e'onstnu'tion projects. 'I’he smalle'r linu'steme 
(|uarne‘s in xarious states se*!! much of their 
proeluct dirvctly to buiklers and cemtractors for 
local use*. 

The* task e)f marketing dimension .stone* is 
j>rimaril\ one of su]>[>]\ ing a ijuallty market with 
a raw material for spe*eial j)urpos(‘s. I )esire‘d 
building e*l}e*e'ts anel otbe*!* artistic ce)iisiderations 
are delerminmg factors rather than distance 
from souree, as is illustrate*d by the broad dis- 
tribution of liieliana limestone. Ree*oreIs of sbi]>- 
ine*nls in the* 1 'nite‘d States since jqiy indicate 
that this stone is use*d in 43 slate*.s as well a.s in 
CaiMela, which con.simuxs about 2 percent of the 
output. 

In llic past 40 years hankrujMcies and recciv- 
er.shi]).s have been common in the ATiu*rican 
stone iiidii.stry ami there has bee-n a dominant 
trenel toward consolielatioii and coneent ration. 

In j8(Sh, 33 companies operated marble quarries 
in AVrme>nt. At present onl}' 4 companiexs arc 
in existence, and one of them controls more than 
90 j'tereent of the stale’s output and about one 
thinl of the marble j^roduetion of the country 
as a whole. One marble company, wdiieh in 1916 
absorbed all eoinpetilors in the Georgia nmrble 
district, supplies roughly onehflh of the national 
total. In the granite district at Barre, Vermont, 
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8 or q companies o])erate aiul 1 coirifKiny ae- are readily available either ft)r }>iirehase or for 

counts for about 25 percent of the district \s leasin^r on a nn all v basis. 

output, (’onsiderably more than 50 ptTcent of Royalties, aithoin-h pai.l freciuently, are r.(a 
the piodiKtion of dimension granite m North very important economiceonsidenitions in eitluT 

Caioliiiii tonus iiom plants (>f a sin^U^ corpora- the dimension or the cruslu\l stone indusiiies. 

tion. A quarr\ing compan\, i u-nied iu i()2() In '^he^ are commonlv charged as a fixed sum jUT 

a merger n it h othei producers in ( )lno, contnds ton 01 cubic loot of material sold aiul wirv 

about 5 peicent of the countin s dinuMu.j. )n coicaijerablv \\ ith the si/c of operation, \ .iluc ot 

sandstoiU‘ output, aiu .1 tluae is onl\ oiu‘ pro- products aiul other taiMors. Royalties ranc'' from 

ducer (;f dimension soapstiuie in the I nited 10 percent of the net selling price ol slate to 

States. ^ jQ cents a cubic loot on Indiana limestone 

1 he* most sjiectacular I'llort tow. nd \.onc<.*n- sold as cut sioiu- loi' Sa to or trom 2 t<> 

tration in the stoiu* mdu riy w.i.s i!ic comlnna- cents d liu* Imu^sione is sold .is rougli builtling 

tion of 20 quarrying and (> independent mdimg sione. Rovaliies foT crusluxi stone \ .irv from i 

companies (out of a total of 30 comjxmics) .1^ to rcjcentsaton depeiuling on local conditions 

the Indiana Limestone ( on;p. ms m Ki.'U \tibr ^\ here* t*\]doiiat ion is unek-riake n on the public 

outse*t the e'onsoliil.it ion contiollcvi me-rc than domain, prex.idiiig le'asing pr< >\ isioo,^. prese'ribe* 

fine* hall of the* proeluct ion o| me iLdioid ,1 minimum *'o\'.ilt\ (»1 ^ pe'ie’ont ol the lu t value 

Rloomington district, .in a hanta'je* xvhieli wa . xif the* output. Abist j'nvate* owners re-iju.re* a 

iu)l maint.iiiu'd, as e»ut[mt dreippeil (>>onetlu:d miniojum .teer.ige Jul\ or monthly pi<niu<*tion 

of the* distrie*! total m the next ine* xexis. While as .1 con. lnie>n ot tlie ro\all\ .i>- re‘('me‘nt . 

the ne‘\v coiuj^anx was not edevtixe* in v he-cking Vlioul ieu),o.:'0 XviMkeas aie* e iirploveil in the* 

the growth <d competitor^, as the eiut -t.mding e}iMirving and ImishniLr ol stone* ]uoelue*ts. hot 
j>roeluccr its price's te*iideil to s< t the tone* hr, the e|n.irr\ing g dn.ie‘iision stone the* largest 
ejiiotations b\ othei ope*ralors, Wiiile the*re w.i-^ smjdt* e*os* is the 'v.ige bill, \*.lneli amounts to 
always a te*nde*ne \ toward .1 ...ngle* (>iue s.ale one* f bi’*e! of I lie* \ .due of (be* r.iw j^reuluets. 'riie* 
for the* elisirict, ibis leneii'nev .'va,^ *t'o'. altei proj»or!ion of wai.'e‘s to value much lower in 
the form.ition (d the* liidi.uia Lnuesti-ne* < ’<‘Tti- e "uslu'il *• .one* produelioii b<‘e*ause* ol llu* higlu'r 
pany. Tiemelie'i.ii les ot the ch.mgiiig piodue'tion ele*gice o! ineeliam/atum. In the maniiiaeture* ol 

ratio were the* iiule j>e*nde‘n! e|u.irrv mg aiul null- m.irbie*, granite*, slate* ane! othe*r stone* jiioeluets 

ing companies -some* of them the* outtu'owths m le^gq, 37,^05 vv.ige e.irneis v\e*re' e‘mj)loye*el, 
of earlier anel smalle*r consolielatioiu 'vv lio ,ilie*r ie*e'e*iving loi.d wages of or an avei- 

thc eonsolielat ion ot 1 u2d org.mizeel th<* lluilelmg age <»l tMddq*. tin ; <*omparal iv eK high wage is 

Stone A.ssociat ion ol 1 ndiana as an inelcpcndent imlieMt iv e* of the* gie.ii amount ol skillcel labor 
infe)rrnation aiul service bure*au. In 0)32 the* cmj)lo\e*el. Sucb ligiircs as are av.iilable* on ern- 
Ineliana Inmcstonc Lomtemv vva-. ie*lm.inee*<i plovnu-nl sliovv ili.il (jii.irrv e*mpl()vecs work an 
anel rcincorporate'el ,is tlic Indiana Lnne*stone* average* from 48 to dc) boiirs jK*r week, with 
Coipeiration. In the* lust lialf of iu33 con*-idcr.il*.ic v.inalions m Icnglli ol the working 

corporation anel the indcpe'iulcni companici. d.iv .iinong melivielu<il ]ilants. .\elve*rs(‘ weather 

joined in the lormal ion of ibe 1 ndiaiiii Limestone* eoiielitions in w inter. uul se*ason.d ele‘manel eflect 

Institute, iheeaily ellorts of which see n; io have .sh.irj'i re‘eluctious in working time*. While soim*- 
beeii eliivcteel toward sale*s promotion. vvlial le*;s th-.iii a tliirel oi the ejuarries ope*rate on 

Trenels towarei e'orjuirate eeiiu'cntration in virtnallv a lull lime basis, the* remaiiuler work 

important proelueing elistriets have nevei at- mneli less sie*adil\. Ojn'rations ]>rodneing the 

traeled much ]niblie' eoiu’ern, as profits were porou.s elimension stones, such as sanelstone anel 

not suflieientlv speet.ieiilar to eommaiiel atten- Indian.i hme*stone*, art* normaliy lelle* from three 

tiem. While operations in a single district might to four months elunng Iree/ing vve‘ath(‘r, as frost 

bo Cf)nsolielatetl, e)tht‘r producing areas anel e*\ en ha-^ a ele‘lele*rious e‘lfe*et on nnst‘asont‘tl stone, 

different stones j^roviele'd active* eomj>elilion. Natur.dly a l.ipge r potential working time juv- 

Moreover the r(*lativt' alnnidanee of stone* re- vails for soutliern t|iiarrie*s as eomt>ar(*d with 

sourcTS limits the* e‘ire*etiv eness of corporate e‘on- those in eoldt*r areas. Data as to ae'cidents to 

solielations as an instrument ol e'ontrol even in quarry workers inelic'ate that the ha/arels arc* 

limited areas. J ndeju*iiel(*n( opt*ralions usually about double tliewe in the stone* fmishing trades 

continue and often inere-a.se in size at the c\- altliongb le-vvcr than in metalminhig('.rc .M).M.x< 

pense of the eoinbiiiation, as unworked deposits A( ( iPi..M.st 
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llic qiuirryin^ hninch of the stone industry 
is chunicterized hy ulinost eoinplete hiek of trade 
union or^nnization, and wa^es arc usually at the 
scale pnnalcnt ff)r coirimoii labor in the locality 
of the (|uarr\ . 'I’his is ^a*nerallv true oi the entire 
(TusIkhI stone inJiistry anti of most tiirnensit>n 
stone tjuarntSj with tht* e\ee]>tion of certain 
parts f)i New ihij^daiul. In th<‘ ilarre district of 
\'ermont and in certain j)arts of Maine and 
Alassachusitts the Quarry WVirktTs’ Interna- 
tional I biroii of Xortli America, with a rt'portcd 
total tntanbtaship of 4000, has (‘moiled (juarry 
workeis and lias l)et‘()nu‘ an active factor in 
Cfsl(Vtrv(‘ bari^ainint;. Local alliliales of this or- 
^ani/atif>n arc reported in man\ titlier districts. 

'Lhe important and strategic task of milling, 
cuttiny^ and linislun;; dimt‘nslon stoiu‘ is handled 
almost (‘iilirely 1)V union lab()r. d’liere ar(‘ lour 
unions, <dl afhliated with the American hedera- 
tir»n of Labor, ac't i\ c in this branch of the indus- 
try. the JouriK'Miien Stone C utters’ Association 
of North AiiK'riea; tlu‘ ( iranite C’utters’ Inter- 
national Association of Anieri(‘a; tlie Interna- 
tional Association of Marble, Stone and Slate 
Polishers, Rubbers, and Sawyers, 'Pile and 
Marble Sette rs’ Helpers, and d\‘rra//.o Workers’ 
Helpers; and the International Pavini; C'utters’ 
Lnion (/f the I'nited States of Am<‘rica and 
C’anada. 'These ort^anizations are firmly in- 
trenthed, and with only a few' exceptions their 
members liandle the milling and finishing of 
stone at (juarries and nearby milling plants and 
at the finishing plants located in almost every 
large city, d’he importance of the latter is appar- 
ent when it is recalled that about two thirds of 
the Indiana limestone leayes the producing dis- 
trict as rough block and is linished at its desti- 
nation, I n certain instances some of the finishing 
trades, possibly with the assistance of other 
factors, apparently' (‘uforce conditions to the 
inferc.st of certain local unions which affect the 
marketing of stontx 'Tfieic seems to exist, for 
exaintile, an understanding that only rough 
stoiu' is to be shipped into the New' York C’ity 
di.stru'i for finishing within the metropolitan 
area at such jilants as those located in tlie vicinity 
of Long Island C’ity. 

In general aspects the (piarrying industries 
are jwactically the .same in all the highly indus- 
trialized nations. (,}uarrying is usually carried on 
f(»r small local markets in economically' back- 
yvard countries; primitive methods of production 
prey'ail, although mechanization makes steady 
progress. Some of these countries have a fairly 
large production; thus British India in 1929 


produced 4,760,000 tons of stone, mainly granit 
and limestone. Some colonial countries produc 
small amounts of sUme for cxj)ort; of n)S,oo( 
tons of lirne.stone {produced in the Congo, on!} 
a small jirojiortion yvas used locally. Nearly 
c\'ery country produces sey'cral yarietics of the 
more important stones. In 1(^29 the United 
Kingdom fu'odiiced i4,bj.^,ooo tons of linu‘- 
stone, 3,100,000 tons of .sandstone and 305,000 
tons of slate; France had a total stone produc- 
tion of 3 (g:;oo,ooo tons, of yy hit'h lim(‘Stone rep- 
resented 1 (>,000.000 tons; ( lermanv had .1 con- 
siderable production of ba.salt, granite, limt'stone 
and .sand.stone; Italy produced oyer 11^,000,000 
tons, including limestone, marble, sandstone and 
lava stone. IN cry nation has adajUcd locally 
available stones to its peculiar net'ds. Lime- 
stones, sandstoiu's and granites are the chief 
\ari(‘ties in general u.sc, yvliile Italian and .Vfrican 
marbles servy* special j>ur[ioses. 

7 'he foreign stone trad(‘ of the United States 
is not sign i I leant: t‘xj)orts .seldom exceed .53,000,- 

000 in valutg and during the iive-ye.ir pi’riod 
1927 31 im}>orts about ecjualed outgoing ship- 
ments. I'.xporls of stone, sand, lime and cement 
averaged 55,537,000 in 1921-25, rising to 56,- 
<S 1 9,000 in i()2(p, imports averaged 55,906,000 in 
i()2i 25, rose to 5 >0,708,000 in 192S and d(‘- 
elined to ^^ 7 ’377 ,000 in i()29. International trade 
in stoiK* is confined to retjuirements for j>ar(icu- 
lar varieti(‘.s or highly desired typt^s and to the 
short distance movement of crushed .stone to 
nearby destinatkms across international bound- 
aries. 

O. F. KfKSSLIXf.' 
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noiogy of Slate" by Oliver Rowles, Bulletin, nos. io6 
124, 160, and 218 (ino(>-22), and "Economics ol 
Crushed-Stone IVoduction” by Olivci Btmics, Eco- 
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Sand and Ci ravel Development" by J. R. 7 'hocnen. 
Econornic Paper, no. 7 O(i2o), “Crushed and Broken' 
Stone byj. R. 1 lioenen in i\7/;/e/7//\ Yeailxmk { \ 
p. 505 -boi, "Study of (Juarrv Costs” by J. R. 'I’luw- 
nen, Report <^f Jnvcsiiy^atiom, Serial no, 2011 (n, .>()), 
"Study of Ouarry Costs; dhap Rock, Sandstone’ 
Granite” by J. R. 'Thoenen, htfornuilion (.mulai, 
no. 62 c>i (i()3o), and "Quarr;, Rn.bU'ms m the lame 
industry" by ( )liver Jkmles and \V. M. Mvers, Bu/le- 
tin, no. 2hg (0)27), and "Marble” by Ohvei Bowles 
and D. I\l. Banks, lujornuitiou ('.nciihir, no. (>^17 
(1030); Blatchley, R. S., "'The Indiana ( )ohtu Lime- 
stone Industr\ in 1^07” in Imliana, Department of 
Geology and Natural Ifesources, Annual Repurl, ioo) 
(Indianapolis igoK) p. 2t)C) ^Oo: L nited States, (,e(»- 
loLtical Survey, "Indiana Oolitic Liiiu-stonc " b\ (i. J\ 
Loutrblin, Bulletin, no. 811 Doa.R; Lmted States, 
Buieau of Mines, ‘‘Ouarr\ Ac(nlents m the I nite 1 
States durini' the Calendar ^■ear i()3j" In VV. W. 
Adams, Bulletin, no. 375 (1^33). 

qitatri:fagi< s de bread, ji: an- 

L(31ILS ARMANI) DE (iSio (> 2 ), I roncb 

physical antbroj'iolo^isl. (jLiatndak^c's was pro- 
fessor of natural history at tiu‘ C<»]Irue Henri 
Quafre from j«S5o to 1,855 and professor of 
anatomy and etlmolo^v at the Museum of 
Natural History in Baris from 1(855 to 1.S92. 
After obtaining" doctorates in mathematies, in 
metlicine and in natural .scitaiecs, (iiiatretajk^es 
enlarged his .studies under .Milne-l .dward.s. Hi; 
study of man as an individual heeame an inves- 
tigation of man as a s[H‘eies. I Its mt'dit al training 
in the processes of growth and lepair la\ored a 
freshness of interpretation of moriihology ap- 
parent in his Meiamarphoses de rhomme el des 
anirnaux (Baris iS()2; tr. by Isabella limes, Eon- 
1S72). Although its imderlving hypothesis, 
geneagenesis, or tJie produtdion ol se\ er.i ’ ^muer- 
ations through the medium of a sin.'i. germ, 
has been invalidated, it Jed (Juatrelages K* ex- 
amine critically the zoological tiieories then 
current. His most mature work is l/espire 
humainc (Baris 1877; Engli.sh translation, New 
York i 87(^). Here he defends the hyjvithesis of 
the unity of the liuman species and discusses 
human migrations, race cro.ssing, acelimatiza- 
tion, fossil races, together with the physical and 
J psychological characters ol contemporary hu- 
man races so far as these were known at that 
date. 

Quatrefages’ enthusiasm for original oh- 
serv^ation and for constant revision of accepted 
doctrines led him to chamjpioii Boucher dc 


Perthes, to take a prominent part in the r**eat 
controversy over white and colored races in the 
SociGe d ’Anthropologic de Baris and tc p;o- 
ticipate in the founding and maintenance of 
learned societies, sucli as the Socicte de (ieogra- 
]>liie de Baris. He was an able erilie who held 
closely to facts, invariably generous to his 
seientilie atlversarit's and never bt'littled their 
contributions. He deplored the political use of 
anthrojpological observations as a dangerous 
practise which is almost ahvaws conducive to 
error, 'i’hc scert^t of his influence lay in liis 
seientilie honesty and generositv. 

d'. \\’L\(;ATk T(n)l) 

Consult: (‘.irtailbae, Emilv, in Ant/iropo/i>L'i<\ vn'i. iii 
(i8i) 2) 1-18, with e(;mpk te biblw )CM aph\ , "IVvIaee” 
by Kcimoml Reniii, ami "Noliee Mir hi >ie et les 
lia\aii\ dt‘ M. dr fju;itrrlafj(*s” bv I'. ' 1 *. 1 lamy in 
(.Hiatrrfa^tw, A. dt‘, v iniules de Darn in, 2 vols. 
(B.iiis iS<;4) v(»J. i, p. v-c, e?-cxl, 

QDEMAE, AN BHERO d'ARQDINIO DE 
(1842 -()2), Bortdgnese poet aiul philosopher. 
Quental was born in the Azores of’ a nolde family 
with trailitionalisi u\w\s and studied law^ at the 
* niversity of (’oimhiM. Bossessing adixjuate 
me<ms, he spent miieb of his time in tr.nt'l. He 
newer held piibli<' oiliet*, nor did he engage in 
jirivate husint'ss enterprises. Bliilosophic medi- 
tation, ]>oetie idealization and socialist jiropa- 
ganda among the working classt^s were Ins 
favoritt* occujiations. Bosst'ssixl of an incom- 
parable facility for seir-c\}>r(\ssion and powerful 
personal magnetism, be exerttal a great jmetic, 
plnlosophie and jpolitieo-soel.d inlluenets As a 
jpoet lie was the leailing sjnrit in the revolt 
against the romantic sc hool in Bortiigal. He did 
not consider poetry an end in itself, being more 
c(»nccrned with its useasa iiHHlnim for attacking 
difficult moral and social problems. Qiumtal is 
a representative of tlu^ kite nineteentli century 
pessimism wliieli followed th(‘ .so-called "bank- 
ruptey of .scieiiec',” and his Hywno da viauha 
(Hymn of the morning) is the finest jioetie ex- 
pression of that pessimism. His philosojiliie in- 
fluence was directed against the jiositivist ap- 
proach introduced into Bortugal by Tfit'ophilo 
Braga, (iuental took u[i and in turn rejected 
various creeds and sy.stems C’atbolicisin, mate- 
rialism, Buddliisrn, Hegelianism —and finally 
formulated a philosojdiy of his own which he 
called “ojitimistic psychism.” 

His iM)litico-sociaI influence, which he com- 
pared to lliat of a "minor l^assalle,” was spread 
through journalism, lectures and organizing 
activity. I le was one of the first to introduce th': 
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idciiy. of Prouilhoh ind A/.ir\ info Portiii^.ii and (Jiicsiuy’s idr.is .irr presented most comprv- 
hls work forms ]).irt ' i the spirituji h.irL^roiiiid hcnsiv('J\ in Ins 'I ahlcim ci nnottuijui (Xcrsaillc-s 
of the r(^\ ohiUoi) of lojo whic'li aholishfcl the n^pniilcd hv H. London 

;j,onarch\. conuncritalors, and the 

Jdi>. !J\<) 1)1 FHa’KiRriM) Philosophic rin'iilc [XmsWwUm 17^)3), written by 
\\’,nL. .InthnuJ' O//. ,/m/ ^ ols. imi (( ■.)im~ Alirabeau in <<>llalu)ratH)n wJlh Qnesnay, wind 


hf.i J-, ^ . I f/fl.'/ ) ij i.'i <>i,i htal ■ Si\ty~h't)ui Son- 

l>\ I Pr( f Loiulnn j S<^ ). 

('nn\ull \nlln><> <J< f itivnlal In Mrnnnnnn, t*il. 1>\ 
M iS^n), Su iMd, Antcuiio, \o!(is sohn- 

0 \ SuHt hr, I n', h )hJl )!! hlS }’('} (ICS till jih 1 1 OSOflll Kl llc 
hif/ii I <1 (lit (K'lcfift:/ ( [ i'!t»ui !• iL’ili'ii I'ldf- 

Iint» il'-, ll.’shii/ii till hOcmtuxi ir.ilistn { l <\y / - J iinn] 
cd Lisljnn tn2,|) j>. < ar\.ilbo, |<>:u|uiMi 

I , / riifiniio I sf^n ifnnl lie Snlhcro di (Jucntnl ( 1 as- 

(jl b,S\AY, I’KA \(.'( )l S ( I ’ 774 )* bremh 

pliVsiot rat , ( j;it‘sna\ , a iloct'M' (4 inedicn'.c b\ 
|)rnf<'SM<ni, h id Ikh'^jik- }'1i\ -.ii'ian to I’onipa-doiii 
and sij1)s<.‘< juriilh i omt phssidan \\ Ixai ht‘ bianin 
to pnbli Ji ihr l.r a ekaia ills nl llie fiononiic aiul 
social i>\:,(<.‘i.i whith from i 7 t )7 was known As 
|)h\'Siociai \ (joi .1 dt'ladctl anal\sis, .see 1-co- 
NOMK section on riiv-aix r’\i>). 1 hs lirst im- 
]>orl<inl dlsciph , Mirabeau tiie elder, was con- 
verted in ”1 di<- course ol the next dcc'ade 

1r‘ also Ltained the aillicrcMU'e ol Onpoiit de Ne- 
moiir;, Merc'ic 1 de la I<uicr<\ Le 4 Vosik*, Saint- 
Pc'ravy, Ikiuikuu, Ihaiband and olhca less well 
kno\wi fii.M.ios. I nd<'r ( jn<ona\ Y h adership this 
^n'onp l>c-cinu‘ wdde-d into a si )m 1\ knil se) l or 
school, maint.iiniiiL; dose cont.icts with tlu* dis 
ciplcs ol ( iournav and i.iijijuirted Iw se\c‘ral of 
the* j>ro\iiRial aLpacull nial societies and parh- 
nicnts as w c-ll as b\ c c-rtain is)\ ernniental ollicials 
Altlioiudi all the charac tei i'.tic doctrinc*s oj 
pli\ siocrac'v were ins[Mri d b\ ( jneaiav, iiis siib- 


becanie the “l\ai!aleiich of thc' s<‘c‘l. lire for- 
mer work, hkc' the* article* “Ini])ots (written in 
171^7) and I'hcoric dr Finipdt (Paris iy(>o)y 
joint prodiic't ol (Jncsnav and Mirabean, was a 
dirt‘ct rc*s[>onse to the financial crisis of tlu* 
Freiu'h oo\c*rnnient. It was ( jnesnav 's conten- 
tion that jMiblie linaiicc* could be restored onlv 
throiJLth .1 revival of aerieaihnre, which would 
thus be enabled to siipj'iort propeat v ta\(‘s hi^di 
eiiont^h to e-ewer the* major ]>e)rtion, il iu»t all, oi 
the o^f)V errirnent s eNiH-nse*.-*. lie* was heie* setting 
himseir not onh apciinst imlnstrial and commei- 
cial ineicanlihsni but aeaiiist the* multiplicity ol 
ta\e.-> and leians; the latte*r svste*m, he* insisted, 
bt‘rH*lile*d onh' pee*uniar\ loi'tnne*s, whie*h “know 
neithe r kiny nor (*ountrv I lis e*onde‘mnation of 
the populatkinist tlu-orv ol national wealth was 
exjioundetl in his article “lle>mme\s” (written in 

1757)- 

In his general outlook (Jue-snav was e*ssenf ialb 
a simide sun.H*on, constrained by the jiraetist* of 
<in art stdl held in shidit este-ein to eib-wrve* 
nature with <.le*le.“re*nce. I lie* faith in the lie-alint; 
power oj naluie, which js a re*current tln'ine in 
his Essai physiijUi sin Pccoiiomic (iniinnh (Pans 
173^; ^nel ed , 3 vols., 1737), he translerre-d 
with the aid of the* philoso] by ol MaK-braiidie* 
to the social sphere*, and in “Di'oit nature*!" 
(published in /nz/r/a// e/e* rcpriciilhnr . . . , 17^1;) 
he jiostulated the existence of a natural order 


ordinate* if iu»l (e|uivoial position at court made* spontane*ouslv able to harniemize* individual in* 
him a eli‘x. ree I inlluenee* lather than a re^eoyniized teresls, pro\ielt‘d they we're .illowe-d five* rein. It 
authoiily outside his o\sn 4 'he extre'iiie was for this reason as wedl as for the niainte- 


compaetiu's;- of his se atie-ied w ritin^s also helpexi nance* of the ‘‘f^ood price*” that he* elemaiielcd 
to re-strie't his laine i*cone>mie freeelom. \s a ])olitical theorist he also 

(Jue*sn IV s rur.d back'^niund she*ds liiyliT on the* de*penele*d ujxui liie fre'e* play of natural laws to 

e'(*ntial posit ion ae coi ded apu icuiture' in jdnsio- limit the sphe*re* of the monare h. Y<’t elespite* 

cnitic iliK triin* \ man ol e-xe'c'fit lonal stieaii^th of his intr.ie'table* le'm[X‘ranie‘nt (Jiievsnay was a pro- 

e'harae te r, he* ie*taine'd e-ve n at court the* manner- ponent of “le.pnil de*S])otism.” 'Phe* e*ssential ele*- 

isins and inteie*sts inhenl(*el from his e-arly lite* me'iits oi the* latte'r eloe'trine*, including the e.xal- 

on a small larm Ills iir-.t e*eonomie* wnlini;s. tation of public ojdnion and the m)tion of the 

tw(» <uticle's piiblr.hi d in the Iduyclopidh , we*re coowTK‘rshi[> of land on the part of the sovereign, 

e'lititled ('e*nnie*is (\ol. \i, 1 73(1) anel “t irains ’ weTc first lormiilate'd in (Jue*snay's “De*spotisme* 

(vol. \ii, 1757) In insistmt: u])on the UT'aejue ele la Chine” (in Piphnm'ridcs dii rilnyrn, 1767) 

ea[iaeit\ ol aLtrie'u It uiv, when purs’ueel unde'r anel ele'vvhipe'd by Mercie'r de* la Riviere in col- 

f.ivorable* conditions, to VM'Id a pnniuil net he* laboration with (Jue'snay in Idordrc tinturcl cl 

re'fe'rie'd to laTi;e se*ale e'lite'rjinse backe*d by cs.scfitjcl dcs suciclc.s po/iliifiKw {] Anidon *7^7). 

abundant capital such as lie* had obse'rvt'd durm|^ C, , WFUiaaessi 

l.is vuutl, in th<' rid, canu,., of ik-dc-l'ra.u:c. -'llonuncs” and • l.npo.s" arc ava.lablc in 



Quental 

(riiistouc Ji's Jnctrinrs a annniKfUf^ <7 UK'tnlr\, 
\'(>l. 1 (i(>oS) 3 SS, 13*7 S(). I lit' must t t)inpli_«tt‘ 
lion Ks Oin; ics i { onoinniucs ct f^lnlosoi^hiijut's tic K 
Oucsnax, fil. l'> Au;^ustf ( )ru'Kcn fl iauLlnM iXSS). 

St’luHt', (aisiaM-, Lr JiHtnir (^)n,shuv d’aris 

1 ^ 07 ), \\ ciiiirs'-.f, /a nif)n: rmt )it ',;iu nn.-./nt m 
FniiKc dv <} /; 7 o, - x,,|^ nnoi, aiul 7 ,^ v 

physi ,, nulf ' n\iM-. III.-;-,, II , Ihr 7 V/i ^/f.^ n//v 

-Lorulon iX<> 7 ), < iiJc, Mi.iilt-., an,] |v p lliarlcs, 
UfstiilK' (/fs ihufinu^ t ( niii i?/!h.,n‘\ /t \ 

( Kdrs lu^.fu'u fins j(iu) \ [ y.Vi rai l-, i ) 1 )1. , ch i. 

1 K*nri, 7 . r, tilulntii .A /,; fst iistt I'mlil Lmr t it i'nnin 
ill ! will ' sh'iJt (i’.’.r', I'ja-, ) pi i\,in i. ( .ntit/ln-u*. 
IJ., J )ir ( h ’! Is- inn/ St,i,its/, In s iL-t I 'Ji\ siuhi ,t- 

Irii, St lats- niul \ < >IIa'ri . i 1 11 ' 1 la' XliliaiulluniTn, \mI 
N P P»- 111 (!.•!,)' u i ()cy, I ii, \\ illii I'll, fhi cH- 

ntnnnnn fd t/f>\n[u'ii\i In n ( , t >nu!i n n n ht , mi ln,iii{iis 
Oitisihix mil] .liidPt Siinth ht >'11, inlt f; n fudi/isi In r 
( )ly(jinijii/( , Siaal',- iiml 'a k 1.. I\\ r st ;r.t lial I lit lit- l‘<ir 

sAuuUH'fi. \ ' '1 'Jim 1 1 a 1 ] 'SK iXno) 

i )\ i/n-LiJ]', XDoiJMir: im- 

i^Kin .Ki .1,'iil sMti'.iKKm (^iKtck-t was 

tlu' son o| a nmifij pmiki ipai ( »!iit lal in ( i hciit . 
lit' \\.t'-> ai'tj >( 'inUM piok'Ssor (»f la.itliti lativ"-. ai 
llir I'nissrls Xiliniat iiia iii pS:oa!Ki lain \\in( 
lo I*ans l(» stihl\ liir 11 H'tlioil-. ol ]Mai. 1 .K.ii 
a:;t ronoinx . ’l’lic.‘K‘ li'‘ rc-i. t-p/t'J iii'lnKin.ii Ironi 
Laplace in tlic theory ol pi 'lialuliiN. ( )i. Iir^ 
roll I I'll to Ik'hjiiiin ( Jndt'K t , .J'Jion^iM - iil'/iiiin'j; 
111'-, career in aMironomy, hctaiir cr.'Jnail\ more' 
aiH! nioi-y nitt'i\yieri ,n a.ur.lic.J prohh ins aiul 
the lii'kl which thev oilcn J t.»r ilu' ai 'plic.ition 
‘1 the th(‘or\ ol jnol'ahiiii' In i-Jen, upon ilu‘ 
lornration oi the slatn.tica! hiirean ol ilolland, 
<Jiiete)t 1 hecanie C' irrt'spi a'licnl lor iaahaiilaml 
as'-asict! in form' J 1: in_; [Jans l >i tlu cinsusol 
lN.><) \ltti’ tfit re\olt;I]oM ol iN’t''' he hecarne 
the siiper\'isor of stalislies m ilu* Ik Ipnan atl- 
niinistration ami in iS.j i In* \Nas inslrnineiital in 
the or<^ani/al ion ol t lie C 'oniini ision t i n I rale (k 
Sl.it ist ujue, of wliK'h he wa" |n\ sKk nt until his 
(k'alh. (^iieulit's inlliienee on statisius canie 
lirst ol' all Ironi his practical work • 1 cctishs 
takiiiM^ tilt' I'lractical 1 ules Je\('lop. f\ him 
still forniin^ tlu' hasis of inotlern t t'nsns \vorlv. 
In atklition he was l,ir.ocl\ rcsptinsihle toi the 
extt'iision ol sl.itislical s!uil\ from such j>h\sical 
facts as population, economic lesources anti the 
like to the wjtk' lickl ol “moral st.itistics,’ which 
inclutles tht' whole realm of acts tletrnnineJ by 
moral av psvchokiLocal factors, lie was ex- 
tremely acti\e ill promoliny: intcniational co- 
i>[')eration with res]>ect to uniformity aiul corii- 
oai'ability ot statistical data, and it t\as thrtmtth 
ins Icatlership that the hrst Intt-rnational Sta- 
tistical Conj^tess was convoked in Brussels in 
1853. In the held ot theory ( lueteh ♦ is know'ii 
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above all for his conception of the hommv frinyrn, 
01 average man, a conception which m its 
jvisitive contribution represents the applic ation 
ot tile (daussi.in normal law' of error to tlie 
analysis of distributions of data on human 
characteristics. As a [>ioneering concejitkMi, 
howevc'r, Quetelet’s doctrine was ine\ itablv 
couched in inetaj Jivsical te»ins as a tlu'orN of 
sot'ial dt'terminisiTi through an h\ jmsiati/ed ab- 
straction. It thus laid itself o[H‘Ii to \ahJ crili- 
c'lsm b\ statisticians and [ Jiilosoi>lK'rs 

(JiU‘telet was leal to his tht‘or\ of the- a\ erage 
man b\ his obser\ations on the* disli ilnition of 
human statures. 'I'he cur\e i epic-sent mg this 
distribution was in tact noiu- otiier than that 
given bv the thei'i'v of probability lor the dis- 
tribution of accidental c'li'ors. I-roin this ht- 
concluck'd that the a\ erage man ma> be con- 
sidered as the basic tvp< , and the diflc n-nc es 
between this tvpc' and the wirioiis mdi\ iduals as 
so many accidental errors made in the- nuiltipk- 
ref.ioduction ol tla t\jH*. Jle beh(‘\c'd that tlu-re 
JctualK existc-d m nature* fixed tv[>es whu'h aie 
]ueservc*d dew] 'i-- didc'rences in climate-, en 
viionnuMil, habits and institutions, and a]>plK*d 
the* title ol soci.il ]>h\sics to ih.e science which 
should determine* these tv[>t‘s. bvXtendiiig this 
r.oit ol <*\planation to m.m as a moral and 
intelk'Ctual being, he dec'l.ire‘d that t*\er'vthing 
which concerns the human specie's e'onsiek re-el 
e-n masse is of the nature* ol [ihvsu'.il lacts. 'The 
gucMter the number ol ineh\ iehi.ils, the more* the* 
Irt'c will of the* ineli\idual ellai'(*s ilsell in favor 
of “the vse'ries geaieral l<icts which j>roceed 
from general causes as a result of which society 
exists and i.s j)re*sc-r\'cd.“ "rims rieit only the 
a\ci-age length of life and the sex ratio at birth 
but also the* annual number and age distribution 
ot marriage-s and the proportion of suicides and 
crime's ap]>cared to him to re*r,ult from laws as 
rigorous as those in the physical sciences. De- 
spite the cMticism which the the*orv of tire 
avcTage man provoke*el it none the k*ss cxercisc'd 
a gi'e*at influence and hcljital to sjircad tlie con- 
viction that ther'e exists a dele-rminism in soe'ial 
phenomena. 

M'\i:ri(’i-. llAi.nwAmis 

I mfjnrtatit 7vorks: Sut rhntnntc, z eols. (P.'iris i<^3^), 
tr. Ijy Jt. Knf)\ f I’J.linl)eMeh iSj.:); Idiysii/iir soinili, 
oil Essui sur If ih’TcloJipcificiit di s jm lilt r\ dc riminnu , 
2 vols (IJrusse'L iSfx;), (-()m])risina a rie*\v celitiiui ol 
Siir I' honttfic wilti ineieli new ni.ite*iial. 

(donuilt: Maill\, J'wlou.'inl, “Iw.s.ii sur I.i v\c e-l k*s 
ouvr.ice*' de* . . . (Jue*le-!ct” in Ae.tilernii' tits 

.Sciemi rs, ilt-s Le-Ures et lies Beaux-Arts Je Helguine, 
Annu(iin\ vol. xli ( i<'*i75) ion Hankins, I-ianI: H , 
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Ailolplip Qurtclct as Stafistinan, CoJurnhKi 
Mty, Studjcs in History, iCconoinics and J-au, 

no. S4 (\c*vv ^ orK j<>0(S); Hotlin, Jost-pJ), Qurtiht 
stalistK leti it s()( loldL'ta (I.oux.iin i Jalhw.u Iis, 

Alaiinct, I.d ihcnric dc riinjiatic nmytti. Jissai ,sur 
Qtu'tclct vt hi sfafistiijiir uiatalv (/*aris lOJ H, Kn:ipp, 
it. i'., “Jirrjiht u!h‘j lJic SclaifU'n (Jiictrlct's ;njr 
Sot'ia/sfafisf //>. unci .\nf/)r(jpo/opi(.*, ” and “.A (Juctcict 
al*. 'J'J)cort‘f j]%(‘r'' in Jii/nhm hrr Jin Xalnnuilnkinuwiu’ 
tiud Statislih^ \<tJ. \\n (iSyi) i()o 74. J42 
45, aruJ \oJ. will (JS72) rSp 12.}, with hihJjo/^napJjy of 
QuttH^-f’s iiunic'mus rninot writings. 

()n\I/I\ 1 :I)(;AR fj.So^-75), Vrmch his- 

fori.iri aiui man at Ictfrrs. devotion at a 

I\aicslmtt mother, a slay in i i(.*ideI}>cro, a (Ger- 
man rnarriaLje and the Iriimdslnp of Michelet 
helped to make lh(‘ imapmal i\ t‘, eonseienf ions, 

\ ei f >all\ facile \ onnp ( Jnine! jnto o/ie of the in()st 
ardent and untntieal di. feiidtas of lice rt^soiiiul- 
in<d ynmer.dil les lil'ciU, demoer.iev , pro<.n'(‘ss, 

( i<Hl \\ hi( h w ei e I’ommon ot t Ik* western 
woiKl in the ninetet‘nt!i eentnrv. (.>mn(.‘t wrott 
and hetnred on man\ siihpa'ts. W ith Mieludet 
and Miekiewie/ he tnrn<\! llu* ('ollein* tie 
iMMiiet' of the into a eenltn of rtpuMitan 

agitation, (>i iMtlu-r into a lein]ilt‘ of rt'piihhean 
vvorsliifn for the* |n'<»eeedin!7; wtTc (»n ahnt»st too 
snhlime a plane lor tna* ])ropat;anda. (Juiiu'l’s 
works are all sermons and all ndleet tht* heluA' 
that ideas, aiitl es|)eeialls reli^ioirs itie.is, create* 
sot'itdv. 'I'liiJs the di\ersit\ of tin* llindn pan- 
theon prodne<‘tl a caste soeitiv aiul iheoiu'iiess 
of Jehovah was ri'fh eltsl in the* nmtv of lit hiew 
social on’ani/al ion. (Juinet’s major (‘motional 
attaehn.Kiils weie to the Piolestant ehureii 
(which he did not formallv join), demotaaev, 
freedom of t'onseienee and of e\prt‘ssion and 
liiimanitarianiMii. hoi' tlu* C'aiholie eluireh Ik* 
had a eeast'less iiafred, and his ablest polemics 
art* t host* apsiinst (he jesnit- llr.. int(‘lleef eonid 
nt*\er tjiiile ret'oneilt* fms vaiioiis lo\ahit*s, and 
tllL'^ dillit iiltv IS elt*ar in has woi k on tlu* hit'iieli 
Rt*v olnt ion , the onlv (»ne to survive, lit* was a 
dt'inoeral, a wi'll known p.irtv h'ader, a staiti- 
nu'iital io\<.‘r of l he nndt r do^ and thus hoinul If) 
(‘iilist hirnst ll on (he sale of t he p^ra-at i evolution; 
yet, impi'lled parllv hv douhls as to tlu* love of 
liberty ft‘lt bv a dt*nK)erat‘v which had estab- 
lished Napoleon 111 bv pltbiseite, Ik* wtote a 
historv ot tile Ideneh Kt'vohition more bitterly 
hostile to the yov ernnK‘nt o! tiie d'error llian 
many a rovalist hisioiv. llis eraiui eonelusion 
was that tht* h'reneh Revolution failed because it 
was not a rt‘hyious I'evolution, beeaii.^e h'ranet* 
did not becoriK a Ih'otestant natifni. 'I’he bodv 
of (Juinet s work seems far removed fi'oin the 


social and economic problems which France of 
his day was n‘ally facing, seems heavily over- 
balanced with emotion and suggests that the 
cultural implications of “\dctorian” may profit- 
ably be extended outside Fnglaiid. 

Ckank Bkjntox 

n arks': Orin rrs lonipli'trs', 30 vols. (Rans i857-g5). 

(hnisii/f: Quinct, Heriniono, /A/.ynr Oiiinrt dtpuis I'rxif 
(Rails j.SSfp, l’a‘{LK‘l, Jv, J'oli/k/urs rt fnoralistvs dii 
<Ji \-iU’in'it inc si 'i'ih, 3 (Raris ^’ok ii, p. 

i75-aa7; S.nnts}>urv, H., M isi tlhnirous Ksuivs (Lon- 
(Jon j). -74 (>o; St'illiert-, h., Ihk’m (Juinct rt le 

niystu ismr drunn rutupir jpK;); Stet'p, 1 ., hdpar 

(Jill art (i\ius i<)02). 

RARAXrs MAI RUS, AlACNIvVfdFS (older 

forms: iJiabanus, J(habanus) (t . 77b-S5b), (ier- 
man churchman, te.icher and authf>r. Rabanus 
Maurus, teacher and abbot of h'ulda and later 
archbishop of .Main/, his native citv, was easily 
tin* most ](‘arned man of the ninth century, far 
surpassing in erudition and wdsdom his betlar 
known master Alenin. His numerous writings, 
which reveal a profound knowledge of ancient 
and patristic authors, surveyed the whole field 
of sacred and ]>rofant* knovviedgt*. Designed to 
inform l.iilv and tiergv alike, tht'v were mostly 
didactic in cliaraett‘1. d'o eharactt'rize them as 
eliiefl} eomjn’Iations is merely to repeat what the 
author ailmit(t‘tl. He was c'onvineed that it was 
Jus tlutv to makt* his vast knowlt'dge available 
to all in tin* form of erimpendium and commen- 
tary. Rabanus was the first grtut teacher and 
founder of schools in (.iermany and seems to 
have deserved tlie appellation /n 7 ;;///.s fnucciptar 
(irninnimr . W hile in charge of the «ibbev school 
at hiilda, from .Sc)^ to S2a, ht* infused a more 
liberal spirit into the study of the arts and sci- 
ences. I’he rt'strictions placed ujxin grammar, 
rhetoric and di.detaie by Rot'thiiis, (Gregory the 
( h eat and Alcuiii gavt* way before* his humanistic 
\ievvp))int and liis clear j)crcepti()n of the utility 
of these discljdines in the ])ursuit even of divine 
knowledge. .After the example of Alcuin in 
hVance, he did much to introduce the ancient 
learning into CA*rmany. Most of his active life 
was devoted to the task of raising the intellectual 
and cultural level of the (German pcoj>le. His 
glossaries of (ierman words, together with his 
sermons preached in the vernacular, constituted 
the first important contributions to the enlarge- 
ment and refinement of tlu* (German language. 

In order to revive the study of the Rible he 
introduced into Germany instruction in Greek. 

His Biblical commentaries, compiled frovm ear- 
lier writers as aids for his students aiuI t he clergy 
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fTcnerally, represent a valuable chapter in the 
history of Scriinural exegesis. Later and more 
orip:inal comrnejitators owe mucli to his voliiini- 
Doiis and yearchin^r eonipilatioiis. Perhaps his 
best known work is the I)c clvruorum ill'll it uti<m(\ 
a eoinjflete Tnaniial based on the best authorities 
of the past, lor tlie edueation and training; of the 
elergy; tliis work was widely used lor st‘\cral 
(.tnturies. Ilie \\hol(‘ ran^t* ol his wide reading 
and study is suniined up in the most eoTn]>re- 
Jiensive eneyelopataha of the Middle A^es, thr 
Ih universo, a somewhat lart^er tr(-atist‘ than tiu^ 
^rreat syntlK^sis of Isidore )f Se\ ille, after uhieh 
it was patterned. 

RoHFR'r pRANeis Srvr.oi t 

w<nk\. kiilL'iniis’ woiks aie ropnntt vl \u 

hitiutir, cd. h> J. 1*. \ols. i\m txii (Ran,-, 

i.S<)4-7S). 

iJomuJf: l)ahl, ]. Lvhtn nthl Sttiriftcn </n TT/r- 
f\(ih(iNus M(iuni\ -i <m MaiiK (l iilda iSaS); 
SjK'nelei, I'., Librn (ir\ IiciIilh'}! iiluiluuins j\liiuni\, 
JO 'hi\( /ii>fs T'ofi Mauu'. (lUT’cnsIture 'ruin.nj. 

Dntridi, Kuhatnu Maurus, tict J') iicu htot ffcnna/imr 
(Munith n/oo); Hach, J. N., ihahanu^ Mau,u\, drt 
S(h(ipft't iU'\ (/<'uts( hen Si /lufTL'Cscns (I’uliia 

RAHHLAIS, FRANCOIS (r. 1.105 r. hSS3'h 
P'reneh roinaiieer, pliysieian and tfiinker. After 
alundonin^ the- mon;istie lile Rabeiais, a nati\(‘ 
of 'Fouraine, j'las.setl into tin* .serviee and under 
the influence of the liberal minded du Helki\s. 
Altliou^di he was eoneerned primarily with 
scitaitific knowdedi^e rather than with lan^uay:e 
and philosophy, the threat h'reneh realist speaks 
j^rattd'ullv of his debt to Bude and Fra-smus. As 
a link between mediaexal ami motlern literature 
his importance cannot lie <‘\ag^<‘rvite(L In ad- 
dition 10 his enormous infhience on French 
humorists from Moliere to Anatole France as 
well as on foreipi hurnoious literaturt*s, he 
played an oiitstandiiit^ part in the ^Haienil diflu- 
sion of the critical spirit which (listing lidies the 
h' ranee of the .seventeenth century fn/iu that of 
the sixteenth. 

In the religious disputes he anticipated the 
politicises by adopting a middle course. Parting 
wdth Calvin on the (juestion of man’s innate 
corruption, he always claimed to be sincerely 
Catliolic despite the Protestant tone of GV/r- 
i^antiia. A"et he stoutly demanded church reform 
from within and attacked the idleness, ignorance 
and bigotry (>f the church and the Sorbonne with 
the same vigor that he manifested in excoriating 
contemporary sufx'rsti lions, particularly divina- 
tion by w itches, Vergilian lots, dice and — in this 
respect almost unique in his generation — as- 
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trology. In educational theory he insisted tliat 
education be \iewed as a preparation for life. 
stoutly advocated the necessity of in.slruction ii' 
the natural .sciences and in particular was ih'- 
fir.st to insi.st on physical trammg. In political 
and social matters he at first e\pounded the 
Platonic conec^ption of kingshi]\ ikanandinR of 
the ru](‘r not nnly \irrue an<l enliiditcajinenl l>ut 
also lamiliarit\ with tlu* ]uactical neetls of his 
land. Later lu' becanu‘ more c onser\ at 1 . e but 
r(‘pt‘att‘dl\' deplored all wars ami (hauamced 
such e\ils as the co\ (‘tousm‘ss eoininon to al! 
classes, in which he saw a major cam.e for the 
corruption ol l.iw, marriayt^ and othi'r institu- 
tions. In the chaiaeter of Itruloir lu* castigateil 
leqal mcompetema-; in tlu‘ Chats lourn':- am- 
bitRCj; in haitfieclm* .social u.^(‘lessne.s.'- ( )n the 
positive sul(‘ he ('inph.Lsi/c'd tlu‘ vital interde- 
j>enden(e ol ri(‘h and ]>oor imd insisttxl that 
j>riv ileRe, “taking ami receiv mg,” should bt* sup- 
planted a ’, the guiding social prinei])k* In .serv- 
ice, “impailing an 1 giving.” h'mallv, the* ok) 
utopian dreamei ol ( iorpanfno ;md 'I'hi/hne 
propiK'si'ed {h“ 1 i o! a ne\\ spirit of im|uiry, 
iiejiiniu’ the n*soliite (nploi.ition of truth, both 
al>s(>lut(‘ and simaitilie, ami the budding up of a 
bod\ of real knowledge, wIikIi would c'omhtion 
tile conduct of hiirn.tn affairs a’ld malt mankiml 
to unimagim‘d power. 

A. I'. Cii \pri 1 1 . 

Works: ( j(in^i/n{n(/ '.ithI I\initnou(l avv irulutlt'd in llie 
best tutuiern edition, rd 1>\ ,\l)el i.elraiL 

and oilier-., \ols. I \ (Ikiiis mu ti) I’or dri.iili'il in- 
form. ition eoneei niny tolitions set' fioiik-ngei , Jai ijiies, 
Istihehm () trtir<rs /es (h.'es; i ompilnt nm snirir d'uur 
hihli(tyj(iphi(‘ .soniffiaif c ( 1 *.iris > ). 

(Jomn/f: 'Tillex, Attimr, Ftaneo/s liobfhiis (l,ondon 
1007); Notk, A. J , and W ilson, C, R., lOamis Robrhjn 
(New ^'ork man); IM.ittard, Jean, I i< dr k'fom'ois 
Ixabfhus (Pans n/aS), tr. !>> k. j‘. Rot Ik' (London 
i<>3o); Chappell, A. J\, 'The i'nontin of Ktdwiois ((’am- 
hiidge, Ivng. ina.j); tIel)h.nT, I'.mile, Itobr/ois, hi 
inuusuifue vt hi frionnr (l‘aris )(S77), Cmelin, 1 ‘er- 
mann, “Ral ekiis nnd die N.uur" in A}(hrr fur 
Kultio^esrhii h!t\ \'oL xxiv ( 1 <>3 ^ ) 71 Comp.iyii/, 

( k, I/i^trnbr dr hi prdti;;o!(ir ( Pans i K.S4 ), tr . hy V\’. 1 1 . 
Payne (Boston iSS';) ( li. \. Se< also artales m Rriuc 
drs rtudr^ rabuhnsirnurs, pulilished ijnarterly in I’aiis 
from jgo^ 12 and eoiitiruied as Rn'ur du srizifme 
ueclc, J913 31. 

R.ACE. TJie term race is often used loosely to 
indicate groups of men differing in apjvearanec, 
language or culture. As heia^ umlerstood it 
applies solely to the biological grouping of 
human types. On account of the* lack of sharp 
lines of demarcation the attempts at elassifit'a- 
tion, based on varying characteristics, have not 
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Jrd to ;i q^<.*nrran\ '^Nstmi f'.nK at- !H)t anatoiiiically, hut 

tfrnj^ts at a s\’stt ritatic aiTari<4<'rii(‘fit *>1 lnjMiari hv thi* isolatioii of tin* luhahikal area in which 
races wen' ni.ch* in the ci'jfitevnth centiir\ . ancierjf aniinalforms occur anti hy tJu* low cul- 
Jannacijs includcJ under ifie ;»entr;] older of tiiral jc\'el of the people, i lie interniini^lin^ of 


])rinjat<‘^’ llx' i'enns Z/o/z/e scfpini^, winch he 
J.h'ided into .-.i\ .-•ajhcfoi ;ps, Zimen Zcrii\^ dttu ti- 
((/fins, ciirniniiH'^ , icnalKi/'^, ei/ > , nioir : in\u\. 'TIk' 
first and I r.l of I lies( cnatps nia' fu disre-jarded, 
lh<' fir'-.t as non-( xisli-nt, (he last a , pathojo-'-ieal. 
'J’lie oihei'^ a.ie ri pi e-.<'n1at i\ i' of (he human 
l\p<-s nihal at in;; tiie lorn I tree ».'on1 inenls, de- 
se; i!)c d a eoia hni'^ to on is! and me trails of a mirn- 
her (»f i‘\1ren)*‘ foi nu d ins procislme, on wlni'li 
tfi ‘ I aiin lean c hissPu at ion is hasetf was 

in his ( ase i n ia\ oidal 'h- Ineanse «)| ihe lath o! 
dt'taih d Lnov\ ie. let ' ;f dx’ dist ril ml ion of I in man 
types It IS intcrtsiin;! n» note ll!:t in rhv‘ de- 
>i-rip.|jon <>1 ea'Ji rae(‘ mental liaits iie j’u Ind'ed 
as hiofopjVd V h.ira('!i rist les. fhiflon (ona.lta'ed 
the human imcc s a> \aiieties dtaixetl liom an 
otieinal white form and <le\(l'}H-d lUhler (•’e 
mflueiiee of elinitilis hhmu'nhaefi tlisimeuislu* I 
fiMMaeesol man -(.'.iiieasian (hairopean), M<*m 
l^olian, l.lliiopian, Xmeiicaiiand Miiwm !|js 
iln.isi ai . aie ha-us.! on distinction of color, han 
iind tlesia i|vti \ e I (Ml iiies ol si nl! .md f.n. e. 1 .aUa , 
form o! iiaii , color, loim if nn-.e and sle pt' of 
sinill hecame tlii' jn'iman\ entei.-i I" v Inch 
rac(‘s of man wt'ii dist inyiiished The nmiiher of 
races so ohiame I \ari{-. Iioin three or Ion. to 
llmt\-fom, Ifnxlcw dist iiiLuiisheil !i\v* i.'e; - 

Aijsjralioi 1, Ncin'oid, \.intiio( hroic, Mon:jo|.oi<l, 
mt'lanoclirou I )emh( i estaidislied '-e\ (sntc'eii 
t^roups ..iihdix ided into ( wcnt\-nine rat e... Ih; a 
similai mi'ilioii Ifnekwoith dcri'.('d si‘\en jnin- 
cijial iac<‘.., I’Ik t\pv's of Idirope ha\e ht'cn 
descrihed in [eirliculai' detail. K'pleshs dixision 
in llie blue excel, tall \oidic; the daiker, short 
lu'aded \l}>iiu ; and the short l(>ny 1 leaded Aledi- 
terraiK'an i'. still much iisc'd; .ilih(M!ph liler.it- 
tenijils at finer dixraons haxc hi-en msed hx 
I )emker, I Ians ( iunl ht r .iml many others. 

I n more recent tirtK's a(tem[)ts haxe been made 
to jdact' races m definite eade'i, e'ither phxlo- 
yn'iietie dlx , bx Irx inn to slioxx that one* t vj>e Lyixe 
rise* by elix ei'silical ion to a n<aw txpe; or bx’ 
inx estie-itintr xxhethei some txpes iiaxe retaintal 
in their adult forms eailict stages of individual 
d('X'el(»pmt'nt . hritseh distininiished ihiee fun- 
danu'iital races and de'iixc'J from these ineta- 
morph, or mixe'd, race's. Str.itz distineuisliixi 
{M'otomof jdi, archimorjdi and me'taniorfdi 'aces. 
'Fhe protomorph races, that is, those ic'mainin^ 
on .1 xc'rx ]>rimCj'e le'xcl with s[»ee, lah/.ations in 
which the* larye archimorpli races do not par- 


bifdfi^ieal aiu! c'ultiiral xiexvjxiints xitiates this 
e/as.silic*a(ion. Klaatseh also is intereste'd in the 
est.iluishnu'nt of’ a [dix loLn'iietie orde*r of existing 
and I'lre liistoric r.ic'C's. d’he most recc*nt attemj’iL 
at a dc't.iiled phx loywne'tic classification is that of 
\ on iMckstedt. 

d’ha'se altemjits at classification aie based on 
pnre'lv anatomical characteristics, <'\cc*pt in so 
far as mc-ntal traits are somc'times broiiydit in as 
secoiidarx feat in es. I 'rualrii h Muller, on thc‘ 
othc*r hand, elassific'd races first of all bx' form of 
Iiair, lhc*n bx laneuayn*. Idu' interminj^iini; of 
anatomic'cd and lininiisi it* traits c.innot result 
m .m und(*rstandiny' of the biolo!.rie,il relation of 

r.iccs. 

la-j'iallx pcni! )tc* f rom biological interpretatiem 
of raci il forms are the a 11 c*mpts at elassiflc*atii/Ti 
b.ised one idtural v-ondit ions, from xxhich eertain 
kinds ' >f racial mentalitx .in* derix ed. ( )n a j>urely 
di'eiueiixe basis (.'anis posilt'il the existence' of 
four 1 .11 e i\h tse* v>t' d.ix , ni^ht, c*astern claxxai and 
westc'rn dawn; that is, hairopc'ans. XfVicans, 
Monjiolo’ds and Xmc'rieans. Kli'inm dividc'cl 
mankind into an actixe (male) and a p:issi\e 
(lc‘male) oroup, the* latter containint; all luirnan 
fjirrns except the hairope*ans and vxesit .Asiatics. 
Ills .m.itomical c h.ir.icteri/atjon of the* txvo 
oroiips is allooethcT inau‘i*c}uate. In recent times 
the* belief in a close intc'rrc'lation bc’ixveen mental 
behaxior and bodily build has come to be a 
matter tneat s(»ciai importance. Positixe evi- 
dence l.»r such re'lation has nex er bec'ii jL^ix em. 

'riu* similarity of feu-m of elosc'ly allied races 
c'arly led antliropol()t,usts to introduce cjiiantila- 
tixe values in jdaee of xa^ue verbal descriptions. 
Thus f)aubt'nton and C amjier introduced mcas- 
iireme'nts of .moles. L.iter linear measurements, 
particularly of the skull, came into general use 
and in 1.S42 Ret/ius utilized as a distint^uishiiij^ 
crite'rion the so-c.illed cranial index — the rela- 
tion of breadth of head expressed in percentage 
of the' length. 'This ju'oeedure*, which gives neM 
onix the absolute' dimensions of body parts but 
also se^me nulication of form, has been applied 
to numerous other ratios on the skull as well as 
on the* skeleton and has siiu'e beconu' a dominant 
feature of anthropological research. 'The method 
is being ajiplied not only to skeletal material 
but also to the living, and anthropometric de- 
scriptions of types have become the rule. 

The length-breadth index has a great taxo- 
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iiomic va]iK‘ in dislin^niishing loe-il viu K-tics ol 
man; it can he detennined with threat .lecu ra('\ 
on the livings and the valiu's obtained on tin- 
li\ing and on skeletal material aie neaiK identi- 
cal. I'or this reason this index has j^nimed }>ar- 
ticnlar ciirreney as an identif\in^ maiL o| raeial 
types. It ^nvc's a nninerieal \alne tor Miiknea 
<liH'erences in the appearame ol he.id or skull as 
seen from aho\c. 

Since llie numerical \ alines, inchidiiiL^ llu* 
indices, ran^e almost (’ontiniioiisK Inun ( ertain 
minimum to maximum \aJues m indnidiials of 
each local type, it lias bee." toimd eomement to 
iorm thn‘e ttrouj^s— one inUudimj the loutsi 
values, anotlaT the* middle values, the last llr- 
Jii^diest valuts — and to cLismS' lutlividuals ac- 
cordine^ly. f or llu* cejdialic index j'aalK ularl\ a 
division has been mack' into d* )liehoeep!ialit 
(lon^ lu'aded), mesoec']) ha he or mesatRS'phahc 
(middle hc'adc'cl) and l)riU h\ ee[»halK (short 
headed) iiKlivjcluals oi groups, d'lu' dc'maica- 
tion ol such lo'oiqis i'> lUc'essarilv arluiiarv 
Neverthc'less, ant hropolo'jieal vlassi'a iOmu h.cs 
lon^ been dominated b\ the eonee pL, of dole 
ch()ee]dialie, nu'soeephaiie and biM'/lu c t'jdrihc 
raees and tlie t\ ]H‘s liave l^oeii dt^hned tin the: liy 
other measure's and mdiec's; such, t«n uijde, 
are those (k'lermininy iheheii^ht of the Ism Inhe 
<listance ol the* vertex irom :i hue draw n trom t'.u 
to ear or the distance' from v erte v to b:ee »} skull) 
and its re'lation tothe' le-n^thoi the iiead,oi m '.is- 
ures anel iTulu'i's of tlie' iacc*, siu li as t h<' dk-^tanee 
from tile root ol tlx' nose to tiu' ehin iti its re*l i- 
tion to the nreale-st traii.wersal dianu'te'i ot the 
lace; or dioseoi the* bod\', like' that ol th. leiiitih 
of limbs in relatifin to k'lijlii o( trunk 

'riie-se mime*rical value's yjvc* an inacksjiiale 
imj'irt'ssion ol lorm, because in e\ t*r\ ease <uilv 
tvv'o iiK'asurcs are use'd to nlenlilv a eomplrx 
form. 1 levels or skulls will) tlie same erT^iialie 
inek'x e)r the .same hcii^bl index ma\ di; .• nriU'" 
rially in form, d'hi.-^ inacle({iiae v ol tiie* ' nrelv 
metriexd methoel was tc'lt bv iiiv estittalors thor- 
ouj^hly trained in anatomv, aiul m ri-c'enl time--- 
there liave* bce'ii an incre'asinLt numbt'r at- 
tempts to base the* eharacte'ri/.atioii <>1 raee-r on 
inor])holoi.pe*al traits. .Se-rjj;! ekissilie'd skull form 
accoreling to t^e'ueral lorm lallier than ae'eorelinit 
to iiieie.x values. Many spc*cial inv evst i^Mtioiis ot 
skeletal forms, teeth, hair, .soft ]iarts of the i>ody 
and blooel are based on these principle's. 

On account of the lack ol information reiturel- 
ing the elegre'e of hereclilary fixitv of the traits 
dealt w til, classilieatioiis based on thsm ha'vc 
iio genetic value. This is true ot tlr elaborate 
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eiassiiieMtion of raee*s by Deiiiker, in which 
stature and cephalic iia.sal aiiel hieial imlex are* 
promiiu'iit k'at lire's. It is not known to what 
extent an\ of t he-.e traits exm be* eonsiele red as 
stable or sul»jc*et to tluet iial ions caused bv outer 
eondit’.ons wlneh, in e'oiijunetioii with genetic* 
de termmants. jx-sult in obse rved forms. If the'se* 
Ihie'tn.i't ions aie* e'onside*ral>!e* and e'onditioiis 
eli.inge, ihev may motjitv more* 01 le'ss fnnda- 
UK'nially t he taxonomic elassiheation. 

Rae'e-s have' l»ec*n eonsuleie'tl as well dc'fine'el 
units Aetuallv the* picture of the r.u*e* has bt'cii 
constnietc 1 as that (»f an individual who })os- 
sesses all the* mos; pronounet'd traits of liie 
group eonsitlere'd 01, m the* e'asc ol metrical 
v.ihies, who slmw . the most 1 re*t{iie*nl value*, 
whic'h i*' assmn^'d to he r hi* avi'i.ige' value- of the- 
me isuu's. It lias bee'll ri‘e’ogiiiye*d more anel 
mole ileaiiv that thl‘^ view iiivolve's an inade*- 
(,tiate si;npii{(».a(M>n of tin ac'tual conditions. 
I'.ver anc't* (jne-h k't it ha - bv-i'n mule i'*.tooei tlial 
tlie tv}»e' re'ju c'sent i.'d hv the average- Viilue* of 
euicriptivc' 01 n" tric vahu"' is a lietuui and that 
in < \e*r\ ease tUv .ce must be' dc*scribed b_v a 
' l.i’enuant ol' tlu* dlsti ibiitioi' of the* multijdieity 
ol {o'-in*. oecm nnp a thin it . A sialistie'al nu'tliod 
of desenplion tlure'lore' re(|imc‘cl and is re*- 
i\[\ ihg iiH i easing attention. 

It has lu'e-oTnc* c'usiomap, t o a-- aime 1 hat Indi- 
Mchials re-pre'se'ntiiig a rac't' are* dist ribiite'd aj)- 
jnoximatelv ae'e'ordiiii', to llu' law ol e'hanee* (the 
e-xponential l.iw) or ‘.(une- other l.iw elosilv le- 
Jalt'd to Jt, to ik'seiibc the* measiiremi nt.s 

oeeiiniiij' in a tvpe bv their avc'iage and their 
^'tandai'ii van. ibihlv: tliit llu ave'iMge of the* 
scjuare ‘>f .ill individual ikwiahons from tlie- 
average*. ILu'e"- ddic-i not oniv v\lu*i) Ihe'ir avei- 
a-.'e's eliiler but also \\!u'n tlu'ir \ .iriabllitie-s 
dillet ()n tliis basis there- have- be-cn drawn 
geograpliie'.rl disl ribuiions ol average values anel 
of variabiiil les ol local Ivpes^ whie'h demon.strale* 
the graeln.d tr.insitions lietvve'i'n local t\ju*s. 
Mxijis also have* be-en preji.ire'd, showing the 
fre*cpic*nev of c'erlain sc'lectedi forms, like the dis- 
tribution of tall or short, long hc-ack-il or I'ound 
heack'cl se'Ctions ot a population, d’hc-se* arv of 
doubt I ul value, since* the* limits of these* elasse*s 
are* aTl)itra!y and tlie- erroneous impression is 
conveveei that ihe'V :*t*pie‘sent distinctive racial 
tyjH's. 

"Fhe study of average's and v ariabilitie-s lia5> 
prove'd that iiuman pojniJatu>ns udialntmg ad- 
joining territorie*s overlaji in re'gard to most 
fe*atures, so that it i.-> not juissibk* to assign with 
eertaintv an_v one- individual to a ck'finite group. 
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It is f>uly when races of widely separated areas 
are coinparetl tliat then* is no overlapping. Cri- 
teria of fnndaineiital races are valid only when 
they are common to all individuals of the race 
and are not fmmd in other rac'es. I'luis the dark 
pigmentation, the friz/Jy hair, the l)road nose of 
the true Negro are racial characteristics as con- 
trasted witii tile slight pigmentation, blond, 
wavy hair and narrower nose of the north Euro- 
pean. Keith calls such races pan-diacritic. There 
are no races of man in which no overlapping 
occurs in regard to all the traits examined. 
Negroes and hAiropeans may be tall or short, 
round headed or long headed, large or small 
brained. The averages and variabilities of these 
traits may differ, but the distributions are such 
that many if not most values are common to both 
races. Nevertheless, human tvjies which are 
fundamentally distinct in regard to any one he- 
reditary trait must be considered in this respect 
as distinctive genetic lines and the origin of their 
j)eculiarity as well as what they have in common 
with other groujis deserves special attention. 

It follow's from these observations that stature 
and cephalic index can be considered as funda- 
mental racial criteria in exceptional cases only, 
notwithslaruling their value as characterizing 
local varieties. Since tlicy occur in almost all 
races with the same values, they must be re- 
garded as late developments. The dwarfish stat- 
ure of the buslimen and of other pygmy tribes 
is an instance in which .stature becomes a dis- 
crim i n at or y c h a r act er . 

Exact descriptions of human types are based 
on the observation or measurement of many 
traits. On the whole the intcrdejicndcnce (corre- 
lation) between traits is not \erv great. 'I’hus the 
individuals who conform to the combination of 
the most freqiUMit traits are actually very few. 
In a population consisting of varying individuals 
all those who deviate too much from the middle 
group are liable to be excludetl as atypical and 
the “pur<.‘” tyf)e may perha]>s be defined as in- 
cluding only indi\iduals of the middle group. 
Then only one half of the pojailation would have 
one typical trait, one fourth would have two 
typical traits and only one in 1024 would have 
ten tyjncal traits, provided the selected traits are 
unrelated. Idie type, therefore, has no reality 
but is derived subjectively from the impres- 
sion of the ()bser\'ed forms. When the variability 
of the group is very small, tiic individual differ- 
ences permit the grouping of many more than 
one half of the series as true to type which 
will then come much nearer to reality. There 


arc, however, few populations whose variability 
IS so low that the type is ever realized. For this 
reason the selection of typical individuals must 
always be ascribed largely to a subjective, selec- 
tive j^rocess. 

llie problem of race must, however, be 
attacked not only as a taxonomic question but 
also from the point of view of the genesis of 
racial form, 'fhe hereditary, environmental (per- 
i.static) and selective inlluences which determine 
racial forms must be considered. Hereditary 
traits in man have been studic-d not so much 
from the racial point of view as from tliat of 
hereditary traits in given families. Jh'sides eve 
color and a few other traits pathological jdie- 
nomena have received particular attention. 'J'he 
relative importance of environment and heredity 
has been analyzed by means oi invest igatif)ns of 
identical twins, d’he value of these investigations 
of heredity in individual lines must not be 
underrated, but the R*sults should not be as- 
cribed directly to the hereditary l)ehavior of 
races, 'riiese may be homogtmeous and hetero- 
geneous in two ways. A group d(*se(‘nded from 
a small grouj> of ancestors of the same hen^di- 
tarv form will be uniform throughout, as, for 
example, the Eskimo of north Greenland, who 
represent remarkably uniform measurements. 
In the.se cases both the avtTages of the family 
lines and the members of a fraternity will be 
alike. In the case of descendants of ancestors of 
di.stinct form who have been inbred for many 
generations the averages of the family lines will 
also be uniform, but ordinarily the members of 
each fraternity will differ considerably among 
themselves, because in regard to certain traits 
they will re\ ert to the ancestral forms, 'i'he fam- 
ily lines will be uniform and each a good repre- 
sentative of the whole populatioTi, while indi- 
viduals may differ greatly.. 'Fhe population is 
homogeneous as to family lines, heterogeneous 
as to descent. Finally, there are j^opulations in 
which the family lines are very distinct and in 
which the fraternities may bt* uniform or hetero- 
geneous, according to the descent of the family 
line, '^rhese differences are obscured in the usual 
descriptions of the variability of populations, 
which actually consists of two parts, the varia- 
bility of family lines and also of fraternities; 
these must be separated. Even in the most rig- 
idly inbred communities considerable differ- 
ences in family lines have been found, differences 
which are much larger than :'.osc between 
neighboring groups each taken as a whole. 
Heredity exists solely in the distinct family lines, 
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not in the racial group, and the genetic analysis vestigators are those for which sufficient heredi- 
must be founded on a study of the behavior of tary stal^ility cannot be proved. One of these is 
the component family lines. the value of stature. I'here is ample proof that 

If the family lines were identical and derived stature has been constantly increasing among 
from a single morphological source, selective west hairopean and North American populations 
mating could have no inliiience upon the racial since the middle of the past century. It must be 
type; if the origin of such a population is diverse understood that modifications in metric values 
and there is a tendency to preierential mating do not mean that these measures are entirely 
between certain forms, the family lines may iion-hereditary. It merely signifies that they are 
become distinct. If the family lines are diverse subject to outer inlluences, whose extent should 
and there is tio preferential mating, they will he known if thev art* to be used for a classilica- 
becorne more uniform during a perit)d of con- tion which has a genetic value. Non-hereditary 
tinuetl inbreeding, tf there is preferential mat- variations are called paravariatit)ns;thosegenet- 
ing, the diversity may even increase. Differential ically determined, idiovariations. When stature 
mortality, fertility or tlillerential tendency to is used as a criterion ami it increases by reason 
migrate may also influence the distribution of of outer conditions, a people mav pass from a 
types and the taxonomic appearance of the gen- type characteri/(‘d as of medium stature to one 
eral type. Johannsen calls the population con- of tall stature. 'I'lie same may occur in regard to 
sisting of a multiplicity of family lines a pheno- other characters, 'rhere are cK*ar dillereiices in 
type, while the family lines would correspond head form between wihl animals and their de- 
to his genotypes. The term phenotyjw is also .sc(*ndants born in cajuivity; these find expres- 
used to designate the modification of the geno- sion in the jiropoitions of the skeleton and 
type due to peristatic causes, and some confusion particularly in those of the sknll. The evidence 
arises if the distinction between these two mean- showing analogous changes in head form among 
ings is not kept in mind. In the* latter sense cvei7 European immigrants in the United Stales has 
individual is a phenotype, and genotypes per se never been disproved. It is not definitely known 
are non-existent because all individuals arc sub- to what extent these measures may be modified, 
ject to peristatic influences. A genotype not 'The value of measures, as genetically significant, 
subject to peristatic influences does not exist. depends upon kiu)wledge of the degree to which 
On account of the overlapping distribution of they may vary under changing conditions. 'Ehe 
forms types characterized by the same morpho- cephalic index of east Eurojiean Jewish immi- 
logical traits may be found in populations rep- grants who came to the United States between 
resenting different types. The mere fact that 1S70 and 1909 was a little over (S3. 'fhat of their 
certain traits of such individuals are identical own children born more than tw’cnty years after 
must not be interpreted as meaning that they the immigration of tlu* mother is a little Inflow 
are genetically identical; children of like pairs <So. 'Ehus the descendants may easily fall into 
which belong to different poj)ulations will have a taxonomic class distinct from that of the 
unlike descendants, for these will tend to revert parents. Changes like those here discussed are 
to the general type of the population to which probably not far reaching, although they render 
they belong. Thus children of mesocephalic a taxonomic grouping of closely allied forms, 
Bohemians will be on the average inoi t* brachy- like those of Europe, of doubtful value as genet- 
cephalic, while children of mesocephalic Sicil- ically determined types. 

ians will tend to be more dolichocephalic than Even more important is the problem of the 
their parents. interpretation of the difference in form of fun- 

Thc taxonomic classification of mankind does damcntally distinct races, like Europeans and 
not answ^er the question as to w hether the fonn Negroc^s. liahn was the first to point out that 
is determined by heredity or by environment, the mode of life of man is that of a domesticated 
For an understanding of the significance of animal. Since fire and tf)ols were in use in 
racial characteristics the question of the heredi- c|uaternary times, man may even be saitl to be 
tary stability of traits selected for taxonomic the oldest domesticated form. Anatomically the 
description is all important, a fact which was analogy between human races and dfimc^sticated 
recognized by Meigs, who tried to show by animals has been substantiated by Fischer and 
comparative studies the stability of cranial Klatt. Man shares with domesticated animals 
forms. great variability of bodily traits, while the fra- 

Among the metric values used by most in- tures of wild animals are much more uniform. 
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Such tniits ;is loriri <>i liair, pi^nncntation and 
^i/c wliicl) sfiuw iiic^rcasc-cl vanal)ility likewise 
ilillcM' in dorn(‘sticat<‘c] animals, d’lie spiral hair 
of the Ihislimeii and the smooth hair of the 
Mon;<oj, tlie hloncl hair and liliie eye of llic 
north Jairopean and the deep pi; 4 mcntation of 
tlu' Nc*^ro, the t<illness of the Sec>tsmari and tfic 
dwarfish stature ''f tlie }\v^ony, are paralleled hy 
an.ihn^^oiis piienomena amon^ domesticated aiii* 
nials, while they are ahstait amon^ wild animals. 
It is eonceivahle therefore that tlie diflerenlia- 
tion of races is not as aneitait as mi^ht he sup- 
posed from the I'ontrast of c Aistin^^ forms. 

It luis been jiointed out also that races con- 
form more or lc*ss to the c'oiist itutionai types 
foiiml in one’s own jiopulation. Jt has been 
shown bv \\ hutlenreit li tliat thin, elongated 
types (lejitosonud and heav\ set (eiirysome, ]\\k- 
nie) types occur in e\ery population and that 
the attemjit to analv/e a rac'e as derixeal from 
two distinct elemc'nts is based on a subjectiv(‘ 
classiru'ation, not on ^uaietic exidcau'e. d’he dis- 
tinctive constitutional forms are due rather to 
(he relatixelv close interrelation between all 
linear measures amonq themst'lv es and all trans- 
vtTsal measurt's amone themselvcvs, while the 
correlation bet\vc‘en the two types of measures 
IS slight, k'urthermore the aj^jiarent constitu- 
tional type depcaids ujion use of the muscular 
system and ujkhi au;<‘. Active* exercise of the 
muscular system stimulates the growth of bonc's 
in thickness but not in length, so that energetic 
muscular aetivuty in youth increases tlie number 
of eurvsome indiv idiials. Age also has a decided 
effect; middle aged persons are on the whole 
more eurysome than the young anti the very 
old. It has bet‘n observed that city children are 
on the average rruire le|itosome liian children 
brought up in tiie country. Jt must be recog- 
nized that tlu're are certain middle values in 
each race which according to standards of one 
race may be leptosoiue or eurysome, but which 
form the central jioint from wliich more slender 
or more heavily set iiulividiials deviate. Obser- 
vations as t(» constitution in one race cannot be 
transferred directly to another. 

The activity of the endocrine glands has a 
d(*cided influence upf)n the develojirnent of the 
body of an iiulividiial. Removal of testes or 
ovariws leads to disturbances of growth. The 
secretions of the thyroid and pituilarV' glands 
and of the adrenals have a distinct inlluencc 
upon bodily form. II the secretions were subject 
to local inll lienees, they might bring about 
modilications of liodily form in kK'ail groups. 


1 heir role m the difierentiation or races has not 
b(‘en determined. 

Jt seems quite cerliim that such dilFerentiation 
of fundamental forms as now exists must Jiav^e 
dev^elojied during periods of isolation of small 
groups. Sucli periods must be ({uite remote in 
lime, for there is clear evitlence of eonstanl 
migrations and intermingling of peoples. Tu)i 
Kiirope the exanijile of tlie history of Spain, at 
present a part of the i*ontinenl least alfecled by 
migration is mslructiw. Jn earl) times it wus 
inhabited by Iberians who.se racial alfiliation i.^ 
not determined in detail; later J^hocnician colo- 
nies were foimdeLl along the coast. During the 
era of CVltic migrations w'av{‘s of these [)(‘ople 
entered Spain from I^Vancc. Them followvcl 
Roman colonization. Still later (jermanie tribes 
iiivadevl the peninsula and remained for a long 
time the gowrihng class. Invasions from nortli 
Africa Iwought a large part of Spain under 
Moorish dominion. Large numliers of jews s(!t- 
tled in Spain during the early centuries of the 
ttiodern jierioil and intermarried with otlier ele- 
ments of the population. 

'The C Vllic tribes swarmed southward, north- 
ward and east\v<ird. 'Duw occupied the British 
Isles, entered Sjvain and Italy and finally one 
of their groujis even established itself in Asia 
Minor. ’I'he (Jermanie tribes, which had for- 
merly lived in the area extending from tne Black 
Sea to tlu* N'orth Sea, migratixl westvyard and 
southward; deserting their eastern homes and 
invading western and soutlieni Iviirope, they 
even reached north Africa. Their former homes 
were largely taken ov'er by Slaves who expanded 
northeastward from tlieir home soinewliere in 
southea.stt'rn Europe, intermingling particularly 
with Finnish tribes. Later the Germans reoceu- 
pied part of the territory they liad given uj) 
earlier and assimilated tlie people east of the 
Idbe. While these migrations can be followed 
historically, otliers may be inferred from evi- 
dence of prehistory, ’riiiis the people sj-ieakiiig 
Italic and Greek languages must have super- 
.seded previous occupants of the southern penin- 
sulas of Ivurope. 

The same conditions j'lrcvailed on other con- 
tinents. Peoples related to the Malays of south- 
eastern Asia migrated eastward, inhabited the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean and reached west- 
ward Madagascar on the east coast of Africa. 
The Turkish peoples expanded from central 
Asia into Siberia and southward into Europe. 

In America the Athapascans extend from the 
Arctic coast into northern Mexico, the larger 
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Hudson assiimpti()i\ that every one of these arhitrarilv 
^ ^^raiiclc rc^non, constructed prinuiry races woiild occur in aiiiiost 

while small gmups are found in many localities all parts of the world, and !)> necessity other 
near tie aci c coast. In South America the characteristics^ such as pi^mientation and hair 
(.aribs are scattered over a vast territory. 'Fhe form, would have to be considcrial as varying 
relations between these groups have been deter- under external conditions. r,eneticallv groups 
mined by hngin.stic comparisons, but .dnee Ian- of this kind are unstable. Idiey contain only 
guages spread only by personal contact and extreme constitutional forms in a mixed series 
almost always by intermarriage they are sati.s- and the children of parents of extreme form tend 
lactory proof of migration. revert to the middle forms of the population. 

Kven in earliest ])rehistoric times migratifins For this reason also tluai value as primary racial 
must have occairred. 1 he siuldeii changt' from groups cannot be accej^ted. 
the Neandertal type pre\ liling at the end of the In a number of cases it can be shown that a 
older palaeolithic period to th(' new type of the population is actually mixed. In a homogeneous 
later palaeolithic can be exjdained only In rni- population all the measures of an indixitlua) will 
gratioii, for there is no ground for assuming that increase simultaneously. I'or instance, length 
the new’ type (k-veloped suddenb' iti hairope. and breadth of head will both increase W’ith 
One of the greatest early migrations must have increasing stature. I'liis would Ik* cxpres.sed by 
been the invasion ol America, which may ha\e a positi\e correlation between these two head 
occurred toward the close ol the ice age. Since tYieasures. When the population is dt‘.si'<*nded 
predecessor of man has been found in Amer- from oiu ancestral group, a part of whicli has 
ica and there is a close relation between the long and narrow heads, and from anotlu*r with 
American Indian and tfie Mongoloitls, it must .short and broad heails, the longer heails will 
be a.ssunu'il that there was an immigratioti from have less breadti. than the shorter on(‘s. d'heR* 
Asia, early enough to have allowed for a gradual will be a .strongly diminished or even negati\e 
movement ol bands which -.pread from the correlation due to mixture. C’onvcrst'ly, if one 
Arctic througli the trojiics to the extreme south- type has small mea.sur(*ments aiul the other large 
ern part of South America and whicli became measurements, there will 1 h* an increase in the 
differentiated during this migration. value of the correlation. Such disturbances of 

'Fhe period of isolation must have been ex- normal relations tnay reM'al the intermingling 
ceedingly remote anti it may be t‘xpect(‘il that of types, although the components, unless ac- 
an intermingling of ty’pes will be found almost tiially found iii some locality, caimot be recon- 
ev^ervwbere. It is tlierefore jiarticularly iinpor- struct ed. I'A'cn in this east* it would be n(*cessary 
tant that the t*ffect of intercrossing be under- to know the purely biological relation between 
stood. lA en if the evidt*nce ollered by prehistory the measures, before tlu* attempt at determining 

and lingui.stics r(*gardiiig the early migrations of the degree of mixture could bt* made, f or these 

man be set asidt*, the degree of variability of rea.sons attempts to analyze pojndations accord- 
most local t>’])es has led to the impre.ssion that ing to the racial descent of the comjionent 
in mo.st populations .se\eral ty]H‘s are present elements have not bt*en very successful, aiul the 
which haw to he segregated. Such .segmgation manner in which bodily traits are transmittixl 
pre.sents .sc^rious difliculties arising from tfie makes it very doubtful whether it will t*ver be 
subjective character of the type. 'I'he previous po.ssihlc to .segregate the constituent parts out 
experience of tlu* person who establishes the of a populaticm of mi.xed but unknown descent, 
tvpc concepts w ill to a certain extent determine It is essential to know tlie exact laws of inh(*rit- 
t he types recognized. aiice in mixed forms, a .subject about which 

The analysis of a population has been at- knowledge is still inadequate although the jirob- 
tempted from the point of view that certain of lem has received some attention. .According to 
tlie arbitrarily selected groupings of measures Mcndeiian laws a s})litting up of racial charac- 
have been assumed as characteristics ol j>rimary tcristics may be expected in certain cases. 'I'his 
races, so that, for example, the combination nf simple form of effect of continuetl crossing be- 
low cephalic, facial and nasal index would char- tween di.stinet types has not been observed very 
acterize a primary race and the number of races often. Even before the rediscovery of the laws of 
would be determined by tlie eight possible com- Mcndeiian inheritance von Luschan had oh- 
binations of these feiitnres. On account of the sensed a reversion to parental typ(‘s in the head 
greiit variability of racial forms this leads to the index of the population of Asia Minor, which 
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he considered as dcscendnnts of a \‘or\" early obtained. It would seem according to Lattes 
mixture of the round iu'atlcd Armenian and the that in closely inbred groups characteristic dis~ 
long headed Syrian type, d ’he clearest ease is the tribulions ol blood groups develop, while no 
splitting up of the deseiaidants of blue eyed and appreciable differences are found between more 
brown eyetl j)arenls, who follow very closely the widely scattered groups, such as the Jews of 
simplest forms of Mcndeli.in inheritance. No Berlin and JV)land, when compared with the 
absolutely certain cases (d brown (‘yed descend- remainder of the population of the same places, 
ants of pure blue eyed parents are known, while or between Lapps and Swedes of adjoining/ 
crosses between heterozygous brown eyed par- territories. In all races, except perhaps among 

ents, that is, descendants of parents who each pure American Indians, who may have only one 

had one blue eyed and on<‘ ])ure brown eyt‘d of the recognized blood groups, all groups occur 
parent, liavt^ nearly 25 jH-riaait blue eyed and in varying frecjiiency. It seems doubtful whether 

75 percent brown eyed children. For the head it is juslitiable to claim that ev’^ery racial type 

index an iiun'easc of variability has been shown containing the various blood groups must be a 
with increasing tltffenaice between the corre- mixture of distinct races. So far attempts to 
spouiling indices of the parents. 'Fhe width of correlate blood groups and morphological form 
th(‘ face of half blood Indians shows a d«‘crea.se have not led to any positive results. 'Fhe state- 
in variability and at the same time appanmtiy ment of LatU‘s that the blood group is a char- 
two maxima of freijuencv, one corn\sp(>nding acter of the same ortlcr as pigmentation or shape 
juxirly to the whiu*, the other nearly to the r)f the skull is ]>robabl}' a correct summary of 
Indian aiK-estry. d’he stature of whilc-Inilian present knowleiigc of the problem, 
half blooils is greatiM* tlian that of eilfita' ances- In a comparison of man and the anthropoid 
tral form. Ilerskovits has shown that for many forms a number of striking resemblances are 

trails <»f the- mulatto \'ariability is n<it iiicrea.s(‘d, fouiul which indic'ate tlu* direction in which man 

while according to Barnes the \ari.ibdity of .skin has diverged and specialized. 'Fhe .special forms 

color is grcat(‘si for (juartt r .Negroes. It has also developed in the xarious races do not show that 

been shown that tlu‘ fertility of while-lndian one can be eonsidi red as mort* advanced from 
half bloods is greater than that of jain* Indians, the pndiuman t\jK‘ than anotluT. The diver- 
IN'idently the laws of inluadtance of diflerent gences are rather in tliflerent directions. Thus 
traits are \ aried and for this reason als<» a jmrely the Negro is most (.iivergent in the increased 
statistical analysis of the distribution of traits length of legs and in the strong development of 
in a gi\en j)o]ndation cannot be iiKide. A com- the lips; the Mongoloid in the loss of hairiness; 
parison of races must therelore be hast'd on tlu' the Fairopean in depigrnentation, reduction in 
genealogical study ol the compoiuait family lines the size of tlu* face, elevation of the nose and 
of j)opulations, and the more this is done the increa.setl size of the brain. The last of the.se 
less fiiTukimental the ditlcrt'iice between racial features might ]K*rhaps be considered as the 
types appixirs to be. Wluai racial types like most important deviation from lower types, but 
Negroes, Mongols and whites are compared, a it is not the sole j)roperty of the Euroj>ean. 'I’hc 
[>ur<*lv morphological basis may be used in which largest brains arc probably found among the 
the distinguishing characteristics of the race Eskimo. The Australian represents perhaps the 
maybediscerned; l>utw hcnevtTthcfeaturesover- only racial type characterized by less speciali- 
lap genealogical .study becomes indisjn-n.sable. zation in specifically human traits than others. 
Recently much stress has been laid u]K)n the but ev^en in this case the divergences from animal 
possibility of analyzing races by means of blood forms are in such directions that he can hardly 
grou[>s. Bernstein derives from the behavior of be placed on a lower evolutionary level as com- 
heredity of blood grou}>s the existence of three pared with other human races. It must also be 
fundamental racial tv pcs, the mixture of which remembered that the reduced size of the face of 
has resulted in tlie distribution of blood grouf^s the European and the projection of the face of 
in motlern populations. I he striking (liflerence the Negro may be due to influences of dornesti- 
bt'tween the blood groups of the American In- cation, since these forms occur among domesti- 
dians and the races of the ()K 1 Worlil is in cated races, so that they would have to be 
curious conflict with the morphological simi- considered as .secondary modifications rather 
laritv between Indian and .Asiatic racial types, than as evolutionary .stages. 

1 he fullest material is available from ivurojx', ’he racial differences in average size of brain 
where curiously contradictory results have been are .slight as compared with the individual varia- 



tions which occur in each 
siclerable amount 

tremdy large values may be rare or aliseiit in 
one race, extremely low ones in another, while 
in the bulk of the population the same middle 
forms will occur. It is not justifiable to identify 
size of brain and intelligence, d’he si/e of 
the brain depends not upon the number of 
nerve cells and fiber? and their connections, but 
to a much greater extent ujion tissue which has 
nothing to do with nerve activity. The configu- 
ration of t lie sulci of the brain is also so variable 
that nothing definite can be inferred therefrom. 
There arc relations between the form of the 
skull and the configuration of the brain, but the 
observation of artificially deformed heads sug- 
gests that then* is no functional nTilion. The 
e\istence of fuiulamental structural difierences 
liki'w ise has not beiai pnneil. 

d'he geiKTal question ol the cultural signifi- 
cance (d' ract‘ hinges ujvmi the problem of th(‘ 
functioning ol the bo(l\ . W'hile the anatomical 
form of the adult is <ilmost stable until the time 
when siaiilitv sets in, the functions dejHaul upon 
varying c'onditions to such a large degree that a 
constant, ty}>ic<il value for a measurable function 
can be gi\en only ’aitli gr<'at difficulty. The 
metabolism of the body may be citCil as an 
example. In order to obtain results that are in 
any way comparable it is necessary to see that 
sufficient time i*Iapses after the last meal, tliat 
there is no exertion of any kind in the period 
preceding iIk* test and that body and mind are 
coin]detelv relaxed. I nl(‘ss these eonditions are 
fulfilled the R'siilts of the tt‘St will differ greatly. 
Similar eonditions prevail in regard to the fune- 
tioning of the lieart. fixerci.se aiul excitement 
aeeelerate the heart heat, and the amount of 
available oxygen also lias an inlhiem e. It Ifdlows 
that an indi\itliial who li\es in a temperate zone 
at sea level and leads a quiet inacth^ life will 
react quite dillerently when taken V, a high 
altitude where he has to do strenuous work. 
Within limits the organism is p<TlectIy adjnst- 
ahle. There is a margin of safety within the 
limits of which tlie organism is adjustable t(» a 
\ariety of eonditions. It follows eonversel\ that 
in many cases representatives of tlifierent races 
living under similar oiiter conditions will appear 
functionally alike, while individuals of the same 
race living under difierent eonditions will aj^pear 
quite distinct. Ifiicnonuaia of this kind haw been 
observed in the de\ elojuiient of the individual. 
Thus the periotl of sexual maturity of the well 
to do is accelerated as against that of the poor; 
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there arc differences in the time of dentition and 
in the clirnaeteriiim. In a number of cases the 
same environmental eonditions inav emphasize 
difierences of tyjHg for instance, in the elleet of 
sunburn, w Inch darkens darkly ]u’gmented tvjH'S 
while it reddens thosc^ of light complexion. 

Whai is true of physiological functions is 
ecjualiy if not mon* true of mental reactions. 
Lvensuch a simjde ]>s\ choph) sical {dicnomcnon 
as reaction time is siilqect to enormous liuci na- 
tions according to the piesence or al)senee of 
distractions. A certain minimum value may be 
fouiui lor each iiulividiial, but tin* slightest di- 
version of atttaitioi'. brings alxnit a rise in the 
nxieiion lime. 'The v.iriabiliiv of the emotional 
lone of the iTulividuai is so obvif>iis that it does 
not require expt'rirntaital proof. d’Jie diffidences 
beUveen mental tone in fatigue and after re.st are 
also o| )vious. 

In the study f)f anatomical form of the adult 
only the serial variabililv must be taken into 
consideration, for <‘ach liidivitlual remaiiis stable. 
In the study of function recognition must he 
given to a high d i;u‘e of variability in the iruli- 
vidiial w’liich is atlded to the y’nirelv structural 
dct(Tininant. It is therefore not surprising tlial 
individuals of the same descent react dilierentiv 
iPHicr varying outer conditions. 

Because of tfic diflicultics of j^recise ijuanti- 
tative determination of mental traits it is not 
ea.sy to give satisfactory data in regard to all 
mental traits. TIk* dependence of such icactions 
as are measured by various types of mtelligenee 
tests ofi'ers a fau ly satisfactory answer to imaital 
phenomena which can b(‘ reached by th(\si* 
methods, 'rims Brigham found that among 
groups of hurojK-ans who had immigraUal it 
various times and had been siil)j<‘c1ed to intelli- 
gence tests thost* who had stayed long(*st in the 
United Stat<‘s gave the best results. While origi- 
nally he ascribed this to the immigration of more 
poorly equlp})ed stock in later years, subse- 
(jiieiitly he withdrew' this eonchision. It seems 
more plausible that the improvement is tlu(‘ to a 
gradual assimilation to American speech and 
customs. l\linel)erg found tliis to be the case 
among Negroes migrating from nind districts 
to cities. The evidence in regard to mental dif- 
ferences between races has l^een assernlded by 
Garth, W'ho reac-hes the conclusion that no essen- 
tial diifcrences have* been proved. 

'The attempt has also heen made to evaluate 
the functions of individuals of difierent racial 
types living in the same geograj>hical and social 
environment. While it is exceedingly difficult to 
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race, so that a con- 
of ovcrlajipinp; o<.:iurs. Ex- 
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find an absolutely equal social erivironrneiit, ft groups. 'J'he limits of distribution of cultural 
may be assumed that it exists appro\imat(*/y in types are also not tlistinct and do not conform 
groups living sociallv on etjual terms. The :it- to tin* limits ol racial types. I lie type of one area 
tempt to iiiul dciinite correlations betueen is deliiied lyv its main features, and the culture 
European tyjx^s and their mental jierforinances of the same area is also characteri/ed by its chief 
have not shown any such ndalions; on the eon- traits. If the i^^eoc^raphical p^roupini^ is made by 
trarv, the only constant di/lerenci* fountl is that racial types, there must iX'Sidt a corresponding 
between rur.d and city ]K>])ulations. grouping of cultural traits whiLh is due to the 

It w’oidtl be rash to infer from th(‘se observa- seleclifin ol areas (or sections of a jiopulalion) 

tions that there are no diflereiK'es whate\er in without any necessary causal relation between 
the distrilnition of biologically determintal intel- the two groups of traits. A positive answ'er to 
l(*ct or personalil v; if (‘xactly the samecontlitions the claim lliat r.icial descent cK‘terinines mental 
Cf)uld be attaiiK'il for a suflicientK large number characteristics would R'quire proof that without 
of individuals, biologically deterniin(‘d differ- regani to cadtural tan ironineiit and to l(H*ation 
enct's might Ih' found, but it seems ifn}K)ssil)Ie to the same 1\})e must always ]>roduce the same 
attain samem'ss of c'onditif)ns 'I'he only safe mental characteristics. 

cfinclusion to be drawn is that careful tests re- if there is any truth in the fundamental gen- 
veal a marked dependtaice of mental reattious erali/alions of Mendelian inheritance, it must 
upon conditions of life and that all racial ilitler- be expectial that various traits of the body which 
cnees wliich liavc Iiecn cslablislual tuns lar are are not intimately associated are inheriteil iiule- 
so miieh sub-ject to outer eircumstaiwes tliat no pendently of one another, so that in the inter- 

proof can h<‘ pi\'en of innate^ racial d/lhavnccs. mingling of generic lines <‘\cr ni‘W' corrd)inations 

Just as in consideral i<)n of bodily form indi- will arises It lias ne\er been proved that form 

vidual luTedity lias to he emphasi-wd .is against of the heav!, color of hair and form of nose have 

the fictitious luM-etlity in a large' rioi’p (.-onsisiing -jdy intimate assex'iatioii with mental activities, 
of many distiiu't lines of descent, st» the s.une Karl Pearson has followed a rigid method in 
distinction lias to be madt' in U'gard to mental investisgiting such jiossiblc corrt'lations and his 
trails. 'I'he Units of the bi lia\ iorisiie school of results are entirely ni'gative. Unless such proofs 
psychology, in so far as they deny all iullueiices can be given, the interpretation of character by 
of bodily build upon mental activities, can bodily form remains as imaginary as that of the 
hardly be Tuaintained. d'he contrast l»etwe(‘n the phrenologist. 'The weak correlation between 
extreme.'., belw ecu uliol and geni'.i:^, contradicts I'onstitUtion and pathological cotulilions, and 
their assumption; if ihesi' are T jMiulcnt u]>on parlieul.irly mental di.sixises, might be brought 
bodily build, then lesser diflcreiices aho a ill find forward as indicating the possibility of such 
expriNsiuii. It is inteMnglile, j'crliaps demon- relations, but iveii here no one w oiild claim that 
strabie, that identical !\vuis or luiinbias of a everv |K‘ison of leptosome t\ jie must lie manic 
lamily sht)v\ similar)! i« s in !M-!.a\ioi thai aiig de[n'e.ssivi‘ .ind one ot pyknic 1v])e schizojilirenc. 
in all pro!) ibilii heiadii.iiv bi .i lirgoig u<'l It must be em]diasi/ed that no proof has been 
inbred group there niiisl bes.vmany di.'h rt ne(\'> given that the distribution of genetic elements 
betwei'd tamilv hues ih.a it i^ ii-'t possilde (o which may determine )>ersonaIity is identical in 
speak of iMci.'i! lierediU, . different races. It is likely that there are differ- 

l he nbsriv ha- r.ivai jxiriieiilar ences of this kind, provided tlie anatomical 

^renglli to 1 111 ' .1'. ,uTj,p; .. ,u 1 li g b.);I,l\ lf)rm and dilierences between the races are sidliciently 

meni .1 eha.raeirrial i< - a:c ilosiK eona 1 :1ed h -s fundamental, On the other liand, the study of 

in the peciii. ir (ii ,t rmt iiou ./| ivpisand cultural forms shows that such differences are 

of cult’.irr . !n e.irh r.’a i ,i t-. r1airi h p( and a ahogethtM irreIevantaseompar<*dwdththep()w- 

cei i.nn t iii'ln’r aa 1 - lonnd (')i ,dl\ .issoi latul. ioi" erful indiience of tht‘ eullnral environment in 

ilar eondit 1 ' Ml ; luav j'ii \ ..d in um i. i spaia fd tlx* which the group lives. While each individual 

same | opikipon. . s I b mm t’ls dx- rilcit.nce is may react in his own way to the culture in wliich 

tiraw.i ihit t1ir\ u) 1. 1 Im' eu's:!!'. lei.itid iii the he lives, the behavior of the whole group) eon- 

si use tin! bo ,i!y iuim dettrinmiv tbe euiinre. lorins to its standards. 'Phis conclusion was ex- 

Sucl) .111 infeic'i'c i- .idnd.-a,i!>le only it it e.m pressed lyy Waltz as early as i<Sc;(S and is the basis 

be sulrstaii! i.iteil by biologkai e\ idt nee. d'lie of all serious studies of culture, 

limits ot r.iciai typis aie not clean cut, and Fkanz Hoas 

siniihir i.Hli. id.K’is ;,lw.,>s occur in n,-ij;hl,„nug ,v„: lUci- M.xrURv; I Iuruoitv; ]VUn; Aryans; En- 
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“Studies m (irowth” in J Inwan Biolopy, \oI. i\ ( 1032) 
307-50, arul \(j 1 . (1933) 429 44; SchaelTei, R., 

“Idler Bef^nnn, I Finer und Eiloschen der Menstrua- 
rion” in Miiratssi /mft fur iicbiirlshulfv und (Jyndhu- 
bn!U\ \< 1 . \\m (I 90 h) 169 (ii; Brit^ham, Carl C’., ./ 
Study of hm‘n'(fin ! ntrlhiivm v iVvnwviau 1923) sects. 
viii--i\, and “ IntelliLM'nce 'J’ests of Inimitnant ( Jroups” 
in ]\y( hobn'ind Hvviv^v, vo!. \\x\ii (i 93 <^l I5''' 
(iaith, 'P. R., l\(i(v Bsyihuloi'y (New 'S'ork 1(131): 

1 1 or; hen, !>. Uvurtic Bnmiplvs in Mvifuinv and 
Sddiil Sdvmv (London 1(131 ) I'h. \; Klineberr;, Otto, 
Bn I'\pvi nnvnttd Study of Speed and Otlin Juutois 
ifd' Harial" J )tftvrvn< r\ (Nc'w '^'01 k i(i2S), and i Study 
of I\yt htdoLtu a! J tijferrm vk bet'irern '' Bat la/'* and 
Sat tonal dump's in Pan ope (\e\v \ ork 1931 1; W.itson, 
John B., J\sy( ludoiiy Ji out the Standpoint of a Bvhav- 
loria (3i(.l ed. Phdatlelphia 1(129), Pearson, Ivarl, “On 
Our Prest*nf Knowlcdrre of (he Rt'lationship of Mind 
and Bod>'” in Annah of Pdiyenits, \oi. 1 (1(125-26) 
3M2 406; Bauei, Julius, “ Becmflussum; der 'Pul>er- 
kulose durch Konstitution und Krankheilen” in 
J/iindbia /i der Knuiertubei kulost , \oi. ii (Lcipsic 1930) 
p. 14(15-1513; Kietsthmer, I'anst, Kbrpeibau und 
dhaiaUter ed. Berlin i(i2<i), ti. by \V. J. II. Sprott 
as B/iysi(/ue and dhaiaiter (London 1(125); Waitz, 
ddieodor, Anthropofoi^ie der Xatunu'ilkcr (2nd ed. by 
O. K. C. (lei kind, Leipsic 1^77), tr. by j. b'. Colliru^- 
VNood as I nliodiu t ion to A ntbropolo^y, Anthropoloineal 
Society of London, Publications (London 1N63) p. 
321 2S; Boas, bran/, 'J'/ie Mind if J^rnnitive Alan 
(New ^’ork kii i ), and Anlhi opofoyy and Modern Life 
(new ed. New Yolk I <132) ( hs. ii iii; Louie, Robert 
JL, (ddture find Btlinofoyy (New "^"ork 1917) ch. ii. 

RAC-bi (.'ONbdJC'P. Race eoidliets are anKmjj; 
the niost inifiorUiiit laetors of political anti social 
unrest in the eonteniporary workl and their 
sionifieance increasi‘s as racial feeling proves in 
emotional iiUensilv. lli.storically such conflicts 
had their origin in the migration of races and in 
the coiKjuest of territories already inhabited by 
other races. Sociologists like (iumplowicz and 
Oppenheinier hoUl that states were founded 
tipon conquest and nu(j:ration and that in organ- 
i/ini^ society the conquerinjj^ race constituted 
itself the rulin^r class, while the conquered were 
rcle^ 9 ited to serxant status. Race therefore be- 
came a factor of social sujienority, and the 
philosophers of the ruling race soon made it ap- 
pear to be a factor of moral and intellectual 


superiority and of political capacity. The mem- 
bers of the ruling or coiiqurring race, who had 
all the opportunities for social and cultural ae- 
velopment which they denied to the members of 
the conquered race, came to think of tliemselves 
as alone capable, by nature or by the will of God, 
of providing ])olitic‘al and social leadership in the 
interests of the lower races themselves. The 
attempt to justify the vested interests of racial 
exploitation in terms of a mythology of racial 
superiority found its classical e\])ression in 
Ari.stotle. The sophists had taught that the 
differences betu’t^(‘n free men anel slaves were set 
by human comention, that slavery had been es- 
tablished by force and was therefort^ unjust. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, mainlainetl that the 
did'erences between free men and slaves were 
set by nature, that some races are destined to 
mastery and others to slavery, imolving a 
burden for the master and a benefit for the 
slave. In the Arist( 4 elian vi<nv racial conflicts are 
not historical or sociological jihemonena but be- 
long to an eternal order of God or nature: there 
is no hope of changing racial inetpiality into 
equality by patient educational and social work 
or by revolution; race conflicts can be avoided 
and a natural harmony arrived at only if the in- 
ferior races accept the status impos(al upon them 
by eternal law. d’liis school of thought regards 
racial ])rejudice as a fundamental human in- 
stinct. 

Class differences have been explained in terms 
of racial differences by such writers as Henri cie 
Boulainvilliers, who conceived of the French 
aristocracy as Franks, or Germans, who had sub- 
dued the native French (iaiils, or Celts: the 
j)olitical, social and economic ineipiality of the 
classes in France was thus justified by and 
based uj)on irreparable racial inequality. Sieyes, 
in his Qidcsi-ce que le tiers el at? (jySq), ex- 
plained the French Revolution as the effort of 
the coiupiered race to expel the ancient con- 
querors and thus to right a historical wrong by 
restoi ing the third estate to the noble rank it had 
held before the invasion of the Franks, (fobi- 
neau, in his Kssai sitr ritiegalite des races hu- 
tnaities (4 vols., Paris 1853-55), held that the 
Germans, whom he identified not with con- 
temporary^ ( iermans but with the I'Vench aristoc- 
racy, were the supreme race and the initiators of 
all human progress. Houston Stewart CBiamber- 
lain and his (German followers have ascribed all 
civilizations in the history of mankind to the in- 
fluence of conquering German tribes and attrib- 
uted the decay of those civilizations to the 
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intermarriage of these tribes with the native 
I axes. All civilization was considered the work of 
an aristocratic elite which belonged to raet^ 
with creative faculties, while other races were 
purely recreative or even dt;slrucli\e; the dom- 
ination of the world by the creatixe elite was 
therefore held to be in the interest of iht‘ back- 
ward races and of humanity as a whole. 'The 
colored races and the Jew's were described as 
outstanding e\am]^les of races with ]>urely dc- 
structive and imitative capacities and thus unlit 
for cultural work. With the ascent to yxower of 
Hitler’s government in ( iermanv in i(;33 this 
theory became tlu* official doctnTU‘ of the (ier- 
man state and of (Jernian science, it has stirred 
racial jiride and jnejudica' to fexta isli heal anil 
has become an obstacle to a ]>eacefiil and 
progressive solution of nice conllicis. 

ddie supjwc'ssed raia‘s and classes have I'ointed 
to the philosophy of eijual rights in protest 
against the tiu'ory of permaiieiit rae<‘ ineijiiahty. 
Indeed the doctrine of human ei|ualilv ami of 
the natural or divine rights of man, often lic- 
enc'd by the racialists as anacanic and piirclv 
inU'llectualistic and which seems as det'ply 
rooU'd in man’s nuaital make up as is the “we- 
group” of the racialists, has repi'atedly been 
takcni up by intellectual members of the ruling 
races and lias inlluenced their actions. Alevaiider 
the Cireat, who against tiie adxici* of Aristotli* 
treated (ireeks and barbarians alike and had 
them intermarry, introduced the agi* of Hellen- 
ism; the Roman hanpire gaxe the concept of 
racial equality its jiolitical form with the broad- 
ening of Roman citizenshijg the Stoa rormulaled 
its philo.sojdiy; early Cdiristianily contributed its 
religious fervor. and huwanilus 

became the regulating factors of human group 
intercourse, d’he doctrine of equalit r and fra- 
ternity was taken up in secularized form by the 
age of rationalism and by the lu'cnch ReM'lution 
of lytSq and the Russian Revolution 11)17, 
both of w Inch had their deepest roots in the same 
soil as primitive (diristlanity — the messianic 
hope that oppress(*d races and classes wall 
change the })resent order of society into one 
granting equal rights for every human being ami 
thus, among other results, eliminate race con- 
flict. 

As long as the lower races accept their position 
as natural or as ordained by (Jod, as long as they 
do not feel the humiliation and discomfort of 
'heir status, race conflict is not acute. Official re- 
ligions often helj) to prolong the established 
order by preaching to the lower races the 11c- 
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ct'ssity of obedience and ]>romising the consola- 
tion of a better world after life. Subject races i’ 
their efforts to r.uionalize and justify their 
miseiT may arrix e at a theology or folklore which 
embellishes their paiq^erized fix es by attributing 
some particular moral genius to it. 'rhey may ac- 
cept the prestige of the superior race and may 
try to imitate it; dominated by self-juty, they 
may take over not oidy the rule but also the 
standards and the tabus of the master rate, lint 
in the theology xvith xvhich thtw support their 
misery there is almost always a messianic ele- 
ment of hope, which under fax’orable circum- 
stances tnay dcxt'lop into sell-consciousness and 
the spirit of rexolt. 'The siibmissixe j^ariah is in 
good fax'or and is even somelimt's j>atronizi‘d by 
the master, but the pari ih’s claims arising out of 
lus nexxlx won self-consciousness are actively 
resisted. Any attempt at eliange provokes active 
measures of siqqiression 'The ]M)wertul races, 
fearing that they xvill lose their su]>erior eco- 
nomic ami soci.il jxositiwii oi‘ be obliged to share 
with the exjdoited, often have emj>loyed coer- 
cive measures, which haxe merely increased the 
milil4me\ of rebellious races. Olten oppressed 
r.K«*s are apt to become, after their liberation, 
oppressing r.ices, and to show in theii turn 
prejudices and insistence on juivilegcs not un- 
liki* those under xvhich they themselves had 
forrnerlv suffered. 

R.icial contacts and therefore racial conihets 
became more general with the ajqu'oach of the 
age of impenalisrn. 'Tht' tendencies of lestle.ss 
growth and evjxmsion inherent in imlustriahsm 
and capitalism soon led Iwiropeans to seek raw 
materials ami new markets all oxer the xxorld. 
Idiey brought xxith them tlie products and the 
nu'thods of a higher cix iliz.iti(»n, and the nature 
of the ensuing conflict xvas determined by 
xvhelher the Ihiropean conquerors met jxeoples 
with a highly dex'elo]>ed cixilization and witli 
strong indigenous political organizations 01 
jirimii ve tribes. In the first case, as illustrated 
by China or India, the net result of the contact 
mav in thi' long run jiroxe favorable to the na- 
tixxs; in the second case, as in North America, 
.Auslialia and the Pacific islands, it has beet 
irrejiarably detrimental; in Africa, which occu- 
pies an intermediate position in this respect, it 
may ultimately strengthen the Negro race. 
any case the conflict of races created Dy the in- 
vasion of a territory by a stronger i^r more ad- 
vanced race has tended to intensify the struggle 
for existence of the xveaker race and to disorgan- 
ize its culture and social structure. The nature 
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of the* racx* corillicts also lias upon the 

tcononiic r*on(litif>iis and the cultural hack- 
ground of the coiKjucrin^ rac<*. In North Amer- 
ica, where the invaders were animated hy an 
intense race siipenmity complex, the Indians 
were driven intf) tlie less hal)itahl(‘ areas or were 
exterminated, whereas in tlie j)lantation ref^ions 
of J ait in AnuTic'a, w here a more humane atti- 
tude jirevailed, tlie Spaniards allowed the In- 
ilians to r(‘inain on tlie land and forced them to 
work lor th(‘ir new masters, thus pri‘servin^ 
their means of sulisisteni e arul allowinj^ for 
tlieiT slow adajUation to ihi' siiyH'riinjKistHl civili- 
zation ( hnn'rallv the more warlike* anti the more 
lii<^'hl\ deveiojxal aL^ricultural tnhes have shown 
liie j^reati*st power of survival in contact with 
l’airoj)eans; yvivernments have al ways treated the 
militant trihcxs with much more fav'or than the 
complaisant oiU‘S. In Africa, partly because of 
climatic coiulitions, white st^tt lenient was much 
more restricted than in Am(*rica or Australia and 
tlie Ne^u'oes have proved to he a strony^er race. 
Ihit the slave tradt*, forced labor and imported 
diseastxs, like sypliilis, have led to dt'populatimi 
in many parts of Africa and have destroyed 
Nt^ro civilization and tribal structure, ddie 
difiicult adajinition to new conditions and to 
forc(‘d labor brought about by the imperiali.sl 
penetration of Afiica since the abolition of the 
slave tiade has not pv'en Nc^to society oppor- 
tunity to recuperate. 

d’he jieriod alter the World War has been 
marked by a world wide effort of oppre.s.sed 01 
backward rac<*s to change their status. The 
awakening of the masses throughout the Ka.st, 
tin* Holshev ik educational efforts on behalf of the 
racial minorities, the activities of tlie Republican 
reyjjime m Spain, the ay:^rarian unrest in south- 
eastern I'vUrope, the new spirit everywhere 
amony; the Neproes, the revolts of the long 
suffering Indians of C’entral and South America, 
are all movements involving dynamic change in 
race relations. J aberalism in its original meaning 
is spreading its influences over all parts of the 
cMith untouched by its victory in Ivurope in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The ra- 
tionalist gospel of bairojieani/ation unites with 
the Christian gosjH ‘1 of missionaries and the 
•socialist appeal of rev’olutionaries in creating a 
new self-consciousness among the oppressed or 
backward races. 

d’he major contemporary arenas of race con- 
flict are now the Pacific regions, where the 
white and the yellow races are struggling for 
supreniacv; the Cnited Statoi* with its Negro 
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problem; and the Irulies and Africa. As th*. 
Negro race is the most numerous of ail the back 
ward races and apparently the only one capabf 
of resistance and siirviv^al, the result of its 
struggle for emancijiation will determine to a 
large extent the future nature of racx‘ conflict and 
race prejudice all over llie earth, in India the 
caste sy.stem has long beiai built upon racial dif- 
ferences and conflicts and lias been jierpetiiated 
by religion, lint only in recent times lias the s\s- 
tem of capitalistic exploitation introducetl by the 
whiles maile race conflict a universal phe- 
nomenon. 'Phe migration of races, caused by 
overpopulation and economic want and at- 
tempts to escape from exploitation aiul persecu- 
tion, lias led to the further widening of tlu* area 
of conflict. 'The Indian migralion to south and 
ea.st Africa led to tvpical race eontlicts; Japanese 
and Chinese immigration to tlie Pacillc coast 
of North America and to Au.stralia jinwokcd a 
vehetnent outbrtMk of antagonisms aiitl restric- 
tive immigration law's, d'lie policy of white 
Australia hasi'd on the fear of comjietition may 
be considen*d as pa it of a policy of compulsory 
segregation on a world wide scale. Sometimes 
immigration of backward rac(‘s is promot(‘d by 
capitalists to obtain clieap or docile laboi to 
break strikes or to eoiniteraet trade unionism; 
such im[)ortati(>n of alicai races, vehement b oj)- 
posed by white labor, shai pens race eonllicts and 
sometimes leads to race riots. 

Idle economic roots of race conflicts are cer- 
tainly strong; but there* is also an irnitional cle- 
ment, the belief in tlie superiority of chosen 
races, which cannot be explained in economic 
terms. Although hound up in many ways with 
economic conseipiences, race prejudice and 
racial feelings prove more significant and more 
persi.stcnt than economic considerations and at 
times even operate counter to economic self- 
interest. In the antisemitism of Hitlerism the 
desire to dispossess Jews from jiositions coveted 
by Aryans constitutes a very strong economic 
motive, but other and stronger motives are also 
involved. In the interests of their racial aims 
men often override their class interests and vio- 
late their class solidarity; this fact is regularly 
manifested in the attitudes of workers of the 
adv'uriced races in areas where there is conflict 
with hackwartl races. The members of the white 
race in the south of the ITiiited States feel their 
racial supremacy threatened and have therefore 
presented since iSbo a united front which has 
surmounted all cla.ss and party distinctions and 
has been bent upon inaintainiiig race doinina- 
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tion. In South Africa all differences of nalioii- 
ality or class among the whites recctle quickly 
and completely into the background when the 
native problem is discussed. There all economic 
measures are related to race conflict; the in- 
ferior race is maintained in the status of an in- 
ferior class, and tlicrefore racial and class con- 
flicts often coincide. 

Class conflicts are aggravated when racial con- 
flicts arc involved by strong emotional resent- 
ments, which tend to ]H*rsist even after the ap- 
parent cause has disappt‘ared. Outwardly calm 
racial relations may suddenly become trans- 
formed into overt conllict, whereas changes 
toward the betttT proci‘ed slowly and the re- 
membrance of j)ast or suppos<nl w rongs shows 
astonisiiing ]')owers of survival. Race prejudice 
and the desire of tlu' stronger or more advanced 
races to maintain their status deb.ir the inferior, 
or backward weaker, races from attaining (ujual 
opportunities in the social and economic held. 
The color line, \v'luch is to be found in \'arying 
degrees wherever different races live sid.e by 
side, prevents the wt‘aker races from realization 
of a fuller life, cuts off from them all possibilities 
of rising and mak<‘s both races permanent I v 
conscious of their differences. In racial con- 
flicts the individual plays no role; the most 
friendly relations may exist betwi'cn individuals 
of dilferenl raci‘s, but the c’olor bar acts always to 
deter mt'tnbers of the lower race from the 
struggle for higher qualification and efficiency. 
Sooner or later it leads to a polic'y of racial .segre- 
gation tlcsigned to retanl the progress of the 
natives and to continue their e.xploitation. 

At the root of race prejudice is an aversion to 
strange appearances and ways of life whicli are 
often held to be proof of inferior .standards; such 
attitudes are slrcngtheneil lyy the desire of th<* 
dominating groiqi to maintain its s(didarit\. 
Intermarriage and social intercourse are legally 
or tacitly prohibited, and the superior race 
generally asserts its superiority by reselling all 
economic advantages to its memluTs. d’he con- 
tact of races in different stages of agricultural 
ilevclopincnt has led, wherever conditions have 
been conducive to the settlement of members of 
the stronger ractg to the concentration of the 
best lands in their hands at the cxpen.se of the 
natives, who arc sometimes left without suf- 
ficient good land to yield even a ]u*ecarioiis 
living. The native must then be content to l>e al- 
lowed to work at a very low wage and under 
most exacting conditions for the members of the 
dominant race, who try to perpetuate their 
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pow'cr by depriving their inferiors of all political 
rights. 

Racial conflict leads to strong discrimination 
against members of the weaker races in the 
struggle for employment in industry and in the 
pnjfessions. 'Rhey arc excluded from higher 
paid positions and from skilled occupations with 
which social prestige is eoiinected. I'he workers 
of the more progressive or pow’erful races often 
exclude memiiers of the underprivileged rac<;s 
from the trade unions and har them from ap- 
prenticeshi}>. The latter arc forced to work at 
lower wages and are therefore sometimes so- 
licited by employers wlu) can exploit them more 
easily tlian the organizctl and better educated 
workers. rAcIudcd from the trade unions and 
from the protection and j>ossibiIities which such 
organizations oiler, members of the ()j)pres.scd 
races often become strike breakers as the sole 
means of entering certain occujiations. During 
the .steel strike in the United Stales in iqiq 
many Negroes obtaiiusl responsible and highly 
skillctl positions and carried out their tasks w'ith 
('Hiciencv, but when th(' strike endetl they were 
largely rt‘j>kieeil by white workers, '\lthough the 
c.xclusion of the ()pj’>ressed races from the traeie 
unions ultimalely works to the detriment of the 
prixilegexl workers, race prejudice has been 
stronger than economie* interest. Idiis j>olicy of 
exelusion tends to maintain and to j)erpetuatc 
the ditferenees in the .standard of living, in tlie 
scale of wages and in the training of the tu'o 
races; it w idens the gulf between them and em- 
bitters their relationships. Workers of dilfcrent 
r.ices recei\e unequal pay for e^tjual work and 
are emploved under diverse working conditions, 
meanbers of the undcrju’ivilcged races being 
obliged to acce})t llu‘ dirtiest, most d.ingerous 
and most dillieult jobs. The })restige of the 
dominant race is strengthened by l»etter housing 
coruhtif>ns, while deba.sed standards of living 
are often forced upon the suj^pressed races. 
I’hus the races are ke])t distinctly apart and can- 
not arrive at the degree of mutual esteem and 
self-esteem necessary for the establishment of 
friendly relations. 'The cleavage is aggravated by 
the fact that faults of individual nu'inbers tend 
to l)e ascribed to the entire race and repressive 
measures afTccl not only tlje guilty or siispecU‘d 
but the whole grouj). 

Race conflicts lead easily to race riots; either 
the despair of the liackw'ard race finds no outlet 
other than desperate resort to violence or the 
dominant race resents the elTorts toward eman- 
cipation of the backward race and avenges any 
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act of revolt . 'riic hostile aiul hnital atmosphere The hel}> j^iven to backward races by com- 

of race riois and of lynchin^^ ^*<**^“ munists emanates not only from their identifica- 

lined to a feu cases of violence but is the basis tioii of racial and class conflicts and from an 
of the iinetjiial treatment before the law meted alliance against the capitalist and imperialist 

out to the dillercait races. \ot only are judges powers but also from the fundamental policy 

and c(Hirts tloininated bv passion, but there are against race di.scrimination within the Soviet 
varying standanls (A judgment and jMuii.shment Ibiion. Bolshevism continues, in a rationalized 
for the tliflerent ract s; the Judiciary is often and secularized form, the stand of primitive 
com{)os(‘d entirely of members of the ruling Christianity against race discrimination; but the 
races and olienses ar(‘ punished according to the equalitarian So\iet tlu'ory goes farther than 
race of the defendant anti of the jdaintifl. Racial mo.st Christian agencit^s in tackling not only the 
inetjuality is thus ct)nduciv'e not only to the de- psychological and enu>ti(>nal cau.ses of race con- 
struction t>f dcmocracv :md liberty but also to flicts but also their economic roots. The Soviet 
the undt'rmining of justice anti law. Union now is the only large area inhabited by 

In nian\ countries th(‘r(‘ is a tendency to rnanv rac<‘s, fVt‘e, as far as governintmtal agen- 


minimizt* !h(‘ im]>oriance of racial conflict iii the 
interests of the ruling raci's and fret|uentl\ there 
is hvj^ocrisy af)out the bentdits accruing to tin* 
backward races b\ thtar cohabitation with mt)rt‘ 
])rogr(\s.si\'e races. W hile a semblance of tran- 
quillity can be maintained by armed sup<‘riority 
the problem is ignoretl. But with the growing 
world with' insurgence among the backward 
ract's and with their more articulate e\pr(‘.ssion 
of rc‘.sentment the ])olicy of drift Ix'comes im- 
possibh*. 'riien, often und(‘r tlu^ cloak of humani- 
larianism or scitaice, a policy of r(‘pression by 
compulsory racial segngation is frecjuently un- 
dertaken. Racial int(*grity is prot(‘Cted bv laws 
forbidding interracial marriagt‘s;benefitsderi\ed 
from go\ernment are rt'serxed for the dominant 
races; participation in government is denied to 
tile oppresst'd races, who are tliscriminated 
against in .dl j>ha.s<‘s of social life and receixe not 
only dif](*rent but tlclinitely inferior etliieation 
and lixing ijuarters and a disjirojiortionately 
small share in public serx ices. 

On the other hand, tlu* axxaktming of under- 
}>rivilegetl races is stimulati*d bv the equalitarian 
aiul humanitarian policies of the Soviet I 'iiion, 
xx'here a iletermiiu d stand has been taken against 
race tliscrimination. 'The lational btdief in the 
complete eijualitx of all races has become the of- 
ficial cn^ed, and energetic educational efforts are 
bidng made to rai.st* the sc>cial and econf>Tuic con- 
ditions of the underpnx ilegetl races. W liereas in 
many parts ot the world ruling classes or imjH'ri- 
alist governments instigate or refrain from sup- 
j>ressing race conllict lor reasons of hegemony or 
evploitation, communism heljis to orguui/.e 
backxvard r.ices in their struggle for jiolitical and 
i!Conomic advancenuMil and liberation. Tliis 
assistance contrasts with the attitude of many 
xvhite labor and socialist groups among whom 
race interests are .stronger than class interests. 


cies are concer ned, of an v form of race prejudice. 

I’he groxviiig acuteness of race conflict has 
recently attraett^d the attention of religious and 
humanitarian bodies. Islam in theory as in 
practise has never known a color bar, which 
largely explains the appeal it has exerci.sed 
among African races; but Christianity has not 
as a ruh‘ lived up to its precejU of tlu' brother- 
hood of man. Of late, hoxxever, (Tristian and 
humanitarian bodii‘s hax(‘ begun to recognize 
the necessity of a definite stand on the race 
(jiie.stion. 'Du* confi'rence of the International 
Mi.ssionary ('ouncil in Jerusalem, for example, 
tleclared in 192S that “any discrimination 
against human beings on the ground of race or 
colour, any selfish exploitation and any oppres- 
sion of man by man is a denial of the tiMching of 
Jesus.” 'Idle Commissifiit on Inter-racial Co- 
t>peration, founded iqiS in Atlanta, (ieorgia; 
the American Jnlerracial IVace Committee, (‘s- 
tablished Kpb xvith headquarters in Bhila- 
delphia; the C’omniission on the C-hurch and 
Race Relations of the hVileral Council of 
Churches of C'hrist in America, are just be- 
ginning to exjdore the field of peaceful race re- 
lations. Christian missions in Africa and ,\sia, 
often in the face of ojqxisition on the part of 
white settlers aiul colonial governments, have 
imbued the natives with a spirit of self-con- 
sciousness and individual human dignity, have 
helped to develop leadership among the back- 
ward races and to train nativc^s in dillereut 
Branches of social and economic ai tivity. 

A pxniceful solution of racial conflicts de- 
mands equal fipportunities for all races in all 
occupations and professions and equal rights in 
the exercise of citizenship. It cannot be attained 
without xaslly increased facilities for the back- 
W'ard races in education, in capital equipment 
and in the development of resources in tlunr 
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interest. Racial relations toda\ jneseni mon- 
dangerous features in the field of intcrluinuin 
relations than any other point of conllict. No- 
where are nioh passions, prejudices and fears so 
easy to evoke and so dillicult to cheek. If liu-y 
are to be prevented from crystallizing into eus- 
toil! and sometimes even into law, there must 
be a consc-ioiis and jiersistent elTort by all re- 
ligious and rational forces w liii'li subscribe to the 
idea of equality of men and (jf races. I nless 
deci.sive changes are made in the altitudes and 
practises of tiominant toward backward race.'^ — 
and such changes are not now in prospect out- 
side ol the Soviet I inioii wars and revolts must 
inevitably result. 

I1a.\S Kr)lL\ 
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(New York 1013), Chicago t'ommission on Race Re- 
lations, 'IhiCSieero iti (_diaa<fo (I hic.ipo 1922), 1 . nited 
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RAC E MTX'PURi:. 'Phe hybrid character of 
present day human physical types is the result 
of a proct*ss of racial crossing which has con- 
tinued for countless generations. With the 
po.ssil>le eveeption of a few highly inhred groujxs 
of an originally homogeneous stock wluise mem- 
hers, hecau.se of geograpliical isolation, have hatl 
no contact with outsiders, iheie are no human 
beings whose genetic ctunjiosition is such as to 
fulfil lhi‘ retiuircmcnts of tlic biological concejit 
of the purc‘ strain. 'Phis conclusion is not only 
supported by the testimony of historic fact 
where available, hut is also to lie inferred from 
the degree of variation w hich marks most existing 
populations, and which indicates that sexual at- 
traction is no respecter of racial lines, that where 
any two human groujis meet, crossbreeding 
results even where the most rigorous social 
restrictions arc imjiosetl. 

Human hybridization is thus universal; cer- 
tain jiopulations, however, rejiresent crossing to 
a greater tlegrce and betwt^en more divergent 
typesthanothers.lD\ampU‘sof these extremecasc's 
of race mixture liave been studied in the Roer- 
Hottentot crosses of South Africa, the Indian- 
Spanish mixtures of Yucatan, the Indonesian- 
Pairopean mestizos of Kisar, the Polynesian- 
C’hinese-Kurope^an hybrids of Hawaii, the ofl- 
spring of Indian-north Pairopean matings in tlu 
United States, and the Nt whlte-Indian 
cro.sses ot the islands of the Carilihean Sea and 
of North America. In r(‘eent years, these have 
been made the subjects of special in\ estigatioi 
by those concerned with tlu* problems, both 
scientific and practical, involved in the study 
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of iiurn.iM I)i()l(>^\’ <in(! of tIh* iclaiion f)L*t\\(.*cii 
luttiitii) phvsic.il t v|>(.\ ini fllcc'f li.il <■ and 

('lillund lor. 

It is loLMt-al that tlu‘st‘ niiMcl j>opiil.iti»)ns 
should ha\t“ Ix't'ii in. till' tlic* snhirct f>i s’k^ckiI 
St ml \ , lor .iltliou^li tlic iii\fstiys;tion ol jirohlciiis 
concerning human Ixan^^s ideally tlemaiuls a 
inethodolo^l ical ri^idit\ .ittamahle cmly under 
Lil>oralor\ control, it is only in such racially 
mixed ;^noiij)s that approximations ol the lahora- 
tf)rv situation aie to he found. \\ here the racial 
derivation ol tiu* anci'stral stocks is a kiaiwii 
(juantitv, it is jiossihle to study the juircntal 
t ‘ pes, if not the individual ancestors, ol the 
mixed breeds; by means of recordcal i^eiiealot^ies, 
where these arc* a\<!ilable, or ol ^enealoj^ical 
statiMuents Lovtai b\ the jk-isous studied, where 
records ol matinys cannot be bail, it is j»ossible 
to d(“t ermine to oome extent the ancestral racial 
composition ol the several membeis oi the 
mixeti Lpoiip. 

I’raclic.div eveiy inv est ii^tition of a racially 
mixed popuhition whuh has been made during; 
till' presv'Ut teiitury has been locaised on the 
(jiK'slion (»l tlu' exti nt to v\ hiv h MeiuUdiaii ratiiis 
;e'e discernible in hum.m mixed (»llsprint;, a 
iiuestion vv Inch, because of the small sr/i‘ ol hu- 
man lanulii‘s, turns Lucelv on the m.itti'r of the 
comj)arati\e v .11 i.ibilit v ol the traits measured. 
Jf simple Mendeli.in hereditv determines the 
physical charactv l ist ics ot crosses, then the 
variabilitv of a mixed population, in those trails 
where the ]iaret»t stocks diller trom ('ach other 
lo a sitniilicant di*gree, must exceetl that ol 
either ol the parental tv pes. 'The available e\i- 
denee is far Irom clear in mdicMtini; whether or 
not this increascxl v .11 i.ibilit v marks the iivbrid 
^rouj>s which h.ivc‘ been subiected to studv. 
k'ischei s cl.issic .m.ilvsis ol the Uehohoth Bas- 
tards (I )utch" 1 lotteiit >1 crosses) shows that the 
population had achieveal a rel.ilivelv p.ri'at dc-^ree 
of homoL;eneilv throutdi inbreeding several 
j^enerations after the initial crossing had oc- 
curnal, .dlhoiigh the numbers ot cases were not 
large enough to make' these results of as great 
signiflc'ance as othe r phases ol this work. I )avcii- 
jKH't and vSleggerda, whose investigation of 
Jamaican Negro-white crosses cotitr.ulicts tho.s(‘ 
findings, also draw e'onclusioiis after stmlying a 
number ot iiulividuak, which is too small to 
allow much weight t(» be attaclu'd to the re'sults. 
Williams, who mcMsured larger iiumbeTs of 
Spanish-Maya crosses in Yucatan, found rela- 
tively low variabilitv, and the*se findings arc 
comparable to those of llerskovils lor TSegro- 


white hybrids, where .several tliousand incl. 
viiiuals were stmlicek Shapiro s invt'st igation of 
tile* limited number ol white-i^>iynesi.m crosses 
in Ihtc.iirn Island also f.uis to show aiiy impres- 
sive increase in variation wlu'ii the mkxeal bloods 
are com|)ared to the jiarenlal stoehs. Neither 
Sullivairs studv ol Sioux-white crosses, Roden- 
waldt s measurements of the mestizos of Kisar, 
nor DuimN analvsis of mixed 1 lavvaiians answers 
this ejuestion de^cisivelv . 

As a result there has been in receait years a 
reawal nation of hvpotht'se's concerning the im- 
]>ortance of homogeneitv as an indt'x of racial 
purity. Siru’c it was assumed that a hybrid po|)U- 
latie)!! must exhibit greate r variation in jihysical 
liaits than its jKirental tv pes, it follow tal that low 
variabilitv was an inde'x ol racial puritv. How- 
ever, the stiulic's of racially mixed ty]H“s have 
forced the conclusion that, given an initial 
mixture* and e*onsei[uent inbrc'e'dmg, there is an 
inte-nsific.ition of the resulting h\brid traits and 
the formation of a new homogeneous ty|)e. 'This 
is what lias apj'.areiitly occurrecl m numerous 
regions; in a large }>ercentage' of trails measured 
it h.is Ih'C'u substantiatcxl in the cmsc' ot the 
Ne‘gro-w lute'- Indian cro.s.ses o^ tiie I iiiled 
States, the Bastards of South Africa, the Maya- 
SjMiii.sh crosse'S of 'Shicatan, the citv ]>opula- 
lions of Italv and tlu' me.‘Stizos ol Kisar. In 
the case* of the first grouj>, who have been the 
most carefully invest ig.ited from this point of 
view, it has beem see-n that in comparing tiie 
variabilitv of sample's taken at random from tint 
white and Negro jiojndations of the Unite-d 
States, it is the .Negroe^s who, in a niajorily of 
traits, show the* greater homogeneitv. 'This was 
shown in studies ni.ide bv d'odd ami Lindala, 
bv Dav eiijiort and laive* (nu'asurements of army 
Nc'groes and whites) and by I lea'skov its. Fur- 
ther, the study of these .\merican Negroes ha'’ 
indicated th.it the mean value's of the traits 
measured In' between the means of those north 
hiuropean and west African ance.stral ])Opula- 
lions for vvhicli comj';arative data are available, 
'riius the inv c'siigation of the physical cliarac- 
U'listics of raciall) crossed groups indicates a 
pioeess by means of vvhicfi the present day 
“]>ure” racx's may have attained their homo- 
geneity after an original cross or scries of 
crosses. 

\\ ht'ther crossc'd type's are better or wor.sc 
than j)ure bloods is another moot question. 'Fhc 
concepts of “harmonic” and ‘ disharmonic” 
cros.si*s have been applied lo those individuals 
where the crossing has resulted happily or un- 
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happily; the diffciilty in tlic use of words hear- 
ing ev^aliiative connotations such as these lies in 
the dchnitions behind them. As far as has been 
ascertained, there are no crosses between Juirnan 
groups which carry lethal determinants for tlie 
offspring. It is maintained, however, that de- 
creased efliciency results from crossing; that 
there is a period where “hybrid vigor” is to be 
seen, perhaps in one or two generations after the 
original cross, after which debility sets in; that 
fertility is lost as a result of racial mixture; that 
internal disorganization comes tf) tht* hybrid in 
conseiiueiice of the inheritance of iniitiially 
incomjKitible traits. Neither these claims nor 
their op})osites have been satisfactorily esbib- 
lished by objective in\ estigation; furthermore 
the same assertions may be inatclu'd by similar 
statements applied to inbred po])ulations of 
“pure” racial stock. Whether or not there is 
hybrid vigor in man is still debatable, although 
Boas’ pioneer study seemed toshow its presence in 
thecasi‘of thestatiireand fertilityof J ndian-white 
crosses. 'That there is no loss of fertility, at least 
in the olisjiring of a Hoer-I lotteiitot hybrid, has 
been amply demonstrated b) Fischer’s average 
of 7.7 children per family in the lifth generation 
after the original cross. 

No greater unanimity of opinion exists re- 
garding the psychological and S(»cial results of 
racial mixture. Although som(‘ disagree, the ma- 
jority of those who have studietl the social ajid 
psychic traits of mixed bloods liold that the un- 
desirability of crossing cannot be substantiated 
by objcc'liw jiroof. 'There* is no reason to suppose 
that such deliciencies as are seen in some hybrid 
jM)pulations cannot be referred to the social 
situation in which these jieople are found, es- 
pecially since there are as many successful hy- 
brid groups as there are those held to be de- 
ficient. Tsychologists, sucli as (larth and Kline- 
berg, maintain that studies made of racially 
crossed folk hav e failed to show lack of intellec- 
tual capability on their part, while sociologists, 
of whom Young may be cited as an example, 
find that it is more satisfactory to regard the 
social behavior of hybrid populations as re- 
flections of thi'ir cultural milieu than to refer the 
matter to biological causes. 

Melville J. IIerskovits 
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RACE PREJUDICE. NVe Race Coni lict. 

RACHEL, SAMUEL (ibgS-c)!), Uermau ju- 
rist. Ruehel, vvlio was a native of SdiKxsw ig- 
Holstein, studied at the universities of Rostock, 
Jena and Leipsic and later at llelmsledt, v\here 
lie became professor of moral philosophy in 
jb58. When the Univcrsily of Kid was founded 
in 1(165 be was a]>}u)intcd to its chair of natural 
law and of international law. After 1(178 Rachel 
became activt* in jxditics and diplomacy. He 
served asa councilor of Duke Christian Albrecht 
of Sclilesvvig-I lolstein-Uottorp, in w hose service 
he remained until his deatli; he was the duke’s 
ambassador at the peace negotiations of Nij- 
megen. 
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During Rachel’s lifelirne there was a con- 
scious trend in Crerniany away from scliolastic- 
Romanistic trainin^^ toward scientific le^al study, 
which concentrated esj)eci.illy uj)on natural law 
and ficrinanic elements. Aristotelian nu>ral phi- 
losophy was the basis of Racliel’s philosoj)hic 
ideas and of his fundamental conception of 
natural huv, while tlu* latter dominated his the- 
ories of civil and criminal law, as it did those of 
Orotius, J*ulendorf and C’onrin|^. In interna- 
tional law , however, Rachel showed a decidedly 
original ap])roach. In the formative period of 
international law he was the first {prominent 
protagonist of a positivistic attitude, in con- 
s( ions opposition to J’lifemlorf , who had sub- 
Tner).^ed the law of nations in natural law. Rachel 
stated lus position in Dc jure luiturav it 
dissvr 1 (itio}u'\ (Kiel Jus f^rnfiiim, he held, 

is a system of law indc'pt iuleiit of jus uuluruc 
and is basial only ujuju a<j^reements express or 
implied. 1 Is rules are callier L^eiieral, those which 
are accepted by most ci\ili/ed nations, or par- 
ticular, those which have been established by 
treaty amon^ a limited ^roup of nations. 

Rachel ende.ivored to free his system of 
international law from tlu'olo^ical, moralistic 
principles and to introduc(‘ utilitarian ideas. His 
tlieory of customary and conventional interna- 
tional law substituted the inductive for Ihifen- 
ilorf’s deductive method, lie icali/cd that the 
princi}>les of internation<il law are arrived at 
expcrimentallv and that they may contradict the 
rules basetl upon speculative reasoning. He con- 
sidered the }nincij>hs of natural law as models 
for international law, without, however, ac- 
know leilgini; the norms of the former to be the 
norms of jus i^uu/ium . 

Rachel was the fust to establish the sip^nifi- 
cance of international law as a separate science 
and to stress clearl) its K'u^allv bindint^ character. 
Moreover he forrnulatial decisively the jn incijde 
th.it not onlv subjective’ but also objevtive law 
mav arise from the e’onlents of treaties. He 
stands out as tlie [)ivcursor of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century positiv ist movement in inter- 
nation.d law. 

CvKv KmtL.wn 

(j)nwlt: Ruhl.nul, Curt, “Saiiiue-l Kaehe'l, der Itahu- 
l>re‘elu'i tle-s \ nlUeM i e‘e litlieheii I’omUn isiiuis” in .V/r- 
frir\r>\ ZnfsiJtrifffm niti ) Jin fil , vdI. .\\\i\ 

lu-’,!;) I II--, ft-u, 1 ' \on, “ IntniduetioTi” to Kacliers 
Df/itn- utitunii (t iliwt) noI. ii, tt. hv 

I IV Half's, z \('ls (\\ ashineTt >11 \<> 1 . ii, p. ya - 

^tinl/inr, R. \<in, and 1 .iiiuisln'r^, I' . ( tr\( hu lift 
tin ni‘.f\iiii'n l\Ct hul! , \ \ols. i.Munieh 

iSSo luio'i \i»l. ni, ju. 1, p. 17 p>. 


RACHFAHL, FELIX (1867-1925), German 
historian. Rachfahl was born in Silesia, studie^d 
at Hreslaii and Berlin under Roepell, Caro, Lenz 
and Schmoller and taught at the universities of 
Halle, Kbni^sber^, Ciiessen, Kiel and FYeiburg. 
A meticulous and piofound scholar, he was ex- 
traordinarily versatile, excelling particularly in 
critical research and jiolemic. J le began his work 
in the fields of constitutional, economic and 
administrative history with Dir Orjfauisufiou dvr 
(trsamtstaatsrcrwdhinm Schlcsirns vor drm drrh- 
si^jdhrrfi Kriri^r (Staats- uml socialwisseiischaft- 
liche Forschungen, vol. xiii, pt. ii, Leipsic 1894). 
His “Der dualist ische Stiindestaat in Deutsch- 
land” (in Sdufutlli rs Jithrhuih, aoI. \xvi, 1902, 
p. 1063-J117) and his WTitings on the begin- 
nings of modern administrative organization in 
Burgundy, the Netherlands and Austria and on 
the IVussian-( ierman tjnestion dining the nine- 
teenth century have servetl as a strong stimuhis 
to (ierman hislorii’al writing. Rachfahl was 
keenly interested likewise in the tlu‘or(‘tical and 
philosophical problems of historiogra}>h\ . Un- 
der the influence of Max Lenz and the historical 
writings of Ranke he took an active part in the 
polemic against the theories and practises of 
Karl Lamj>recht and in his Liter years against 
the nevviT sociological tendencies. He had a pro- 
found antipathy to all categoriivs and conce])ts 
which were not empirically grountled. In his 
Staaty (icscIJscliujt y Kultur und (irs( hichfr (Jena 
1924) he proclaimetl the dictum: “not political 
or social and cultural history but rather social 
and ciilliiral history embraced witliin the higher 
unity of the history of the stat(‘.” Rachfahl's 
most important work dealt with the age of the 
Reformation and C’ounter-Reformation, His 
Willu'lm Ton Ofuuiru und der uu derJundisihr . ]uf- 
stand (3 vols., Halle 190(1 24), which unfortu- 
nately remaiiK’d unfinished, is a most compre- 
hensive and objective presentation of the period, 
uneiicumbeied by ecclesiastical or confessional 
ties. Born a Catholic, he nevertheless maintained 
complete objective impartiality. He considered 
W illiam of Orange the first promiiumt and suc- 
cessful apostle of the idea of religious toleration 
among lvuro]H‘an statesmen. .Among his works 
on the nineteenth centurv the most imj)ortant is 
Deutschland y k oni^ led rich W'ilhchn iv und die 

liirlincr M arzn coli/tion (Halle 1901), which oc- 
casioiieil much critical iliscussion. He publishet! 
nunurous essays on the Bismarckian era, took 
issue with Max Weber’s thesis on the origins of 
moilern ca]ut.ilism, -aiul with his Deutschland und 
die II V///W///A'- -first volume, Dir hisniarh'sche 
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Aera (Stuttgart 1923) —which remained unfin- 
ished at his death, he was one of the first his- 
torians to start work on the collection of Ger- 
man documents publislicd after the World War. 

Hermann Oncken 

(Jo 7 isidt: Rachfnhl, I*'., Autohioerraphy in Dir (jt- 
schichtsu'issemchaft dcr (jciinmart in Scihstdarstrllun- 
ffrn, voL ii (Lei]isic’ 1026) ch. vii; Oncken, II., “kelix 
Rachfahl; ein Nachrut” in Archil' Jiir Poliiik nftd Gr- 
schichtr, vol. iv (1^25) 57g-S5; Moyer, A. 0 -, in 
Gesellschaft fur Sc:hlcs\vitj-I Inlsteinische (.ieschichtc, 
Zritsfhrijt, vol. ]\ (ig2t)) i-xviii; Rclovv, (i. von, in 
S( hlesischr Lrhrnshildn\ vol. ii (Rreslau jgah). 

RACKETEERING, a term loosely applied to a 
variety of criminal schemes, has not yet received 
exact legal definition. It usually designates, how- 
ever, the activity for profit (in connection with 
the sale of goods and servict's) of an organized 
group which relies iijm)!! physical violence f)r an 
illegal use of grou]) pressurt* to accomplish its 
end. It thus applies to the operation of an illegal 
business as well as to the illegal operation of a 
legal business. It cannot be confined to extor- 
tions in business alone, for it includes the use of 
violence enforce tlu^ rules of illegal activities, 
such as distribution of narcotics and prostitu- 
tion. In eoininon parlance also the term is often 
applied broadly to organized crime or to any 
easy n^ay of making money. 

'riieword gained currency in the early Kpo’s, 
but its origin remains obscure. The first instance 
of its us(‘ has Ixuai a.scribed to “Big Tim“ 
Murphy of Chicago. Another theory holds that 
the term was first employed about i<S<S5; two 
Chicagoans had organized a teamsters* union in 
New W)rk and an official investigating it is sup 
posed to liave said, “*rhis is not a noise but a 
racket.” According to a third theory, racket has 
entered the modern vocabulary by way of the 
vaudeville stage, where it means the type of 
entertainment in which a j^erformer specializes, 
and hence a special method, generally an easy 
one, of getting along in the world. There is still 
another e.xjdanation, which is perhaps the most 
j^lausible. 'Ehe word rack(‘l has long lieen used 
to describe a loud ixhse and hence a spree or 
party or “good time.” In the 1890’s social clubs 
of young men in New York C.ity, under the 
auspices of political leaders, gave affairs called 
rackets; since among their number there were 
members of neighborhood gangs, it was found 
easy to coerce local tradesmen to buv tickets. 
Local gangsters soon improved upon the idea 
and formed “associations” for the side purpose 
of selling tickets in this manner. 
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The practise of extortion by oflicials and pri- 
vate citizens has been recorded in many civili- 
zations, although perhaps it Avas never as well 
organized as it is under modern condition? 
Whenever evidence of organize*.! extortion iS 
found, historical analogy exists. Pertinent in- 
stances are the practises of the ( Ireek sycophants 
and the Roman delators, who, in systems VN’here 
a private citizen could prosecute for crime, ex- 
torted money from guilty and innocent alike 
under pain of exposure {sec Ex'roRTioN). The 
Rhine and Danube barons in mediaeval times, 
the Barbary pirates, the African aiul Asian chief- 
tains Avho preyed upon caravans, the Scotch and 
English outlaws described in the Waverley nov- 
els, the Mafia in the agricidtnral regions of 
Sicily — all were virtually racketeers. 'Phe levying 
of periotlic trihiite against their own depreda- 
tions marks their status. 

Coercion and insist ciux! upon cuts in profits 
through threats of violi'iice wt're fully estab- 
lished in the late ninetecntli century, as indi- 
t:ated by the practise of “|)rotec‘l iiig’ sn lall store- 
keepers and ]H‘ddlers from visitation by the gang 
itself, (iambling house's and brothels were long 
subject to extortion by gang leadcTs, and many 
murders were traced to disputes o\er uti un- 
earned cut in stuss and other game's of chance 
The business racket was known early in the 
century; a study in Chie'ago in 190.} indicated 
several rackets in the trucking and clothing in- 
dustries and during the incumbency of Mayor 
Mitchcl in Ne*w York rackets in the foodstutrs, 
building and clothing industries wctc exposc'd. 
But it was not until the edose of the World War 
and the beginning of national prohibition tliat 
the rackets, as they are now known, lu'camc 
widespre*ad. 

The racket pattern is not the same in all 
industries. The simjdest type is that in which 
a monopoly is set up by the rackete*ers with no 
othiT aid than protection by politicians. Illus- 
tration is found in rackc'ts in some perishable 
foodstuffs, where the technirjue is to coerext re*- 
lailers through suggestion or rexidy example of 
violence to cease buying from the wholesalers 
and to buy from a new and uniu'cessary middle- 
man — the racketeer himself. In this type of 
racket the numbers are fc\A' and the investment 
.small, as credit is erasily obtained from the whole- 
salers. 

Almost as simple a type of rae^ket is found in 
the direct association racket, where tradesmen 
in a market or neighborluKid are given “prr)te('- 
tion” against violence to person and property in 
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return fur tlic payment of “dues” to an “asso- 
ciation” f)r^anize(l by the racket. I'ailure to pay 
dues results in visitation by a henchman of the 
rcjtx'ted “protector.” d’he more complex the 
industry, the more intricate is the association 
rac:k(‘t, funct ionin;L( through C(diusi\’e agreements 
between business men, racket eias and labor 
leaders. Jn such rack(‘ts the primary oliject is 
usually price fixing and tlu* elimination of iinder- 
cuttin^^ the racketeer is iniliall\ called in to 
enforce the sanctions which under the antitrust 
laws the association its('ll couhl nr)t lawlnll) 
assert. The tr.idesman who refuses to jf)in finds 
not only that he is subjt^cttal to physical \ ir>lcncc 
but that his laborers are “pulled” from the jol> 
or assaulteLl, tlu* movenuait of his wart's is 
stoj)jH‘d and ofttai his oilers to iiiiy ^oods are 
rejected, as t*\jdicit testimony in New ^'ork and 
Chicago has shown. In some iiulnstri(\s the col- 
lusive at^mt'cineiits arc detailed and ingenious, 
involving; tiie cooperation of a number labor 
leaders and of l)oth w la^K'salcTs and retail(Ts; 
the assficiations haw boards of directors, .sy.s- 
tems of fines and candidly f()rmulaR\l rules. 

Certain of tlu‘ labor rackets are not ojH'rated 
as part of an association, but th(‘ I’trime movers 
are the labor leaders themselvi's. N’iolcnce in 
unions is not new; at times as a matter of sell- 
preservaiion it has been essential in the stru^‘;Ie 
of labor for survi\al, particularlv when' labor 
has been rend<‘r<‘d powerU'ss by sweipinjj; in- 
junctions. Sinc<‘ the use of force by both sides 
at tlu' time of the famous .Molly .Ma;:^uires in the 
}iost-C'ivil War period the rcsoit to ^ iolence in 
labor disputes has resulted in tlu* hirini; of pro- 
fessional gan^.sters b\ both (‘inploycrs and 
unions. 

Strictly speaking, this is gangsterism rather 
than racket eerin<;; on tlic other hantl, the “shake- 
down” racket dex eloped by some labor delejj^ ites 
conu's close to olheial extortion. Money }uv- 
inents are demandcil and recei\etl on threat of 
pulling jobs for fancied minor grievances or of 
“breaking” new unions stru^idini]; IVir a foothold 
or of sending back to work, in breaLh of trust, 
men who ha\e h'^itimate cause to strike or of 
}H*rniillin^ or^ani/.ed laborers to work at a l«»wer 
wa^e scale. From the laborers a “kickback” is 
exacted for the }'ri\ile)_o of working, and con- 
tumacy is met with fine and suspension. Some 
delegates ha\'(‘ working arrangements witli coiii- 
]>anies selling construction machines or male- 
rials, re.sorting to s.ibotage and sti ikes U) combat 
s;iles resistance; at times the delegate himself is 
a contractor on the side. In order to insure iron 


control over the union democratic processes are 
destroyed. Sluggers are brought into the union 
to keep elections from getting out of hand; soon 
local elections arc abolished and a supervisor 
responsilde onlv to the international president is 
af>poink‘i]. .\r)t all such appointments are to 
fo.iter corruption, but the method is adaptable 
to such a purpo.se. I'nion funds dwindle away 
on “swindle slu'cts” w hich record their payment 
incndv for “the good of the local.” 

'The technique of enforcement in racketeering 
is famih'.ir — personal ' iolence including murder, 
de.siruelion of goods and premises, kidnaping, 
bombings and incendiary tires. 'I’he methods 
empl(>\ed by tlie Bkiek I land have been accepted 
and niodcrni/ed. d'lie use of bombs is alarin- 
inglv great; according to one estimate, in Chi- 
cago from tlie jieriod from January 1, igzS, to 
October i, ^00 bombs had bei'n planted, 

resultin(g in more than $1,000,000 damage By 
underworJv .1 gossip tluTi' are set scales of tec: for 
bombing; the Illinois C rime Surxtyv in iqaq 
report<*d an interlocking system for bombing in 
difh'R'Tit fields and in the cas(* of one bombing 
crew in Cliicago the fees were actually revealed. 

Although gangs are employed for special acts 
of violence, including professional killings, the 
rackc't itself must be distinguislu'd from the old 
fashioned gang. Fven the terminology of the 
underworld makes the distinction: a group of 
racketeers is called a moh rather than a gang. 
The older racketeers \v(‘rc in many instances 
former members of okl nc'ighborhriod gangs. 
But tlu' earli(‘r gangs w(*re much larger than the 
mob; some of the fanious neighborhootl gangs 
of New ^’ork aiul Chicago mustered hundreds 
and even thousands of adhert^nts. The modern 
racket is generally smaller for a number of 
reasons. Since it exerts pressure where resistance 
is weakest, it does not need mass demonstration 
of .strength: its power is tiot often challenged. 
'J’he code tloes not reipiire that a victim be met 
face to face, any more than a legally condemned 
prisoner is exju'cted to seek viiulication by ordeal 
nt battle; then.' is greater safety from the police 
in smaller and more trusted numbers. An excep- 
tion of a limited kind applies to the beer and 
liquor rackets. In these the syndicate managers 
and “front iTien” have been comparatively few 
but tlie emj)lovees of the racket, if truck drivers, 
brewers and salesmen are included, arc many. 
In some of the rackets there are hangers on 
who rendtT important service without sharing in 
management. 

'J'he modern racket as distinguished from the 
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gang is scarcely a neigliborhood affair, for the 
territories covered are iniich larger; and with 
few cxc(‘ptions (notably in specialized rackets) 
the Tneinbers of the racket do not seem to be 
racially hornogeiieoiis. In the type of racket, 
however, which ]>rt‘ys largely upon businesses 
owned by a particular ethnic grouj>, the rack- 
eteers are themselves almost exclusively of the 
sainegrou]). Examples are found in certain fresh 
vegetabk* rackets which j>rey largely upon Ital- 
ians, in the kosher poultry rack(.‘t directed against 
Jews and also in certain labor rackets aimed pri- 
marily at Irishmen. 

The focal ])oints of racketc‘ering are the larger 
cities, where its interstitial growth is easiest. 
Chicago and New York C'ity have held the lime- 
light, but rackets are operated in other large 
cities as well. Detroit and Ixansas City and 
Cleveland with its lugubrious “funeral racket” 
have bet‘n exposetl as racketeering centers. 'J'he 
farmer too is often a victim (jf tlu* racket<HTing, 
for his goods ])ay tribute as tluw come into the 
city. “Li'gs” Diamond, for exampU*, operated a 
beer rackt't in a rural county of New York and 
in his salt's arguments included some of the 
more refined forms of tortiut*. 

'The general inactivity of police and prose- 
cutors ill the face of racketeta'ing is uiK|ucstion- 
ably relatt'd to connections between jK)lilics and 
the underworld, although some jiart of the 
breakdown may be laitl to inefficienev. 'I'he dif- 
ficulties confronting honest and efficient kuv 
enforcemtail officers cannot be overlooked, for 
extortion is more difhcult to prove than holduj>, 
and witiu'.sst'S are reluctant U) testify because of 
ft*ar, satisfat:tion ^\ith the racket or lack of con- 
fidenct! in fiolice and district attorney; in order 
to secure convictions nf racket leaders great 
energy and a persistent use of the John Doe 
grand jury investigati(jn are required of the dis- 
trict attorney. 

The conneertion between politicians and the 
underworld is old; in New York the alliance goes 
back at lixist to two dt'cades before the Cdvil 
War. The use of gangs for election frauds and 
intimidation of voters, in return for which “pro- 
tection” is given by politicians, hiis never ceased, 
particularly where elections and primaries are 
closely contested, as exposures in New' York, 
Chicago and Cleveland have dramatically shown. 
But it is probably a mistake to attribute the rise 
of the racket in Chicago to intense political 
factionalism in that city or to assume that the 
alliance is disrupted when one political machine 
is firmly intrenched; racketeers contribute to 
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political campaigns directly, and also indirectly 
through distribution of foods to the poor of a 
neighborhood under the auspices of a district 
leader. Dften the real appointing pow er, the dis- 
trict leader, is in fiolitics for reasons of business, 
and mutually advantageous alliances are part of 
the game. 

'J'he rclatifin betw'cen politics and racketeer- 
ing, although difhcult to prove, has been revealed 
in important in.stances. The Illinois Association 
for Criminal Justice reporting on the Municipal 
(k>urt of Chicago found, for example, “a defi- 
nitely established relationship between the un- 
derworld and some feudal lords.” The Magis- 
trates’ courts inquiry in New York City exposed 
the common practise of intercession by district 
leaders on behalf of criminals and the acceptance 
of a large loan by a magistrate, later removed, 
from a notorious leader of the underworld. The 
murder of an assistant district attorney in Chi- 
cago, with its subsequent exposure of close 
connections between officialtlom and racketeers, 
as wvll as the use by professional gamblers of 
district clubhouses in NTwv York furnishes other 
striking evidences. Amazing too are the criminal 
records of notorious racketeers — discharge after 
discharge by the low’er courts for “lack of evi- 
dence” - as are the astonishing “leaks” of infor- 
mation from tlie offices of prosecuting attorneys. 
But it is unlikely that all the political “fixing” 
is due to outright corruj>tion of public officials. 
Some, as Moley has recorded, are “money hon- 
est but politically cn>oked.” In the practise of 
this oflicial immorality the release of no single 
criminal is considered a menace to .society. 

Political corru])tion w’as greatly stimulated by 
fetleraJ prohibition. 'J’he public conscience was 
softened by widespre.id opposition to the at- 
tempted regulation of personal habit, and large 
sums came into the haiuls of bootleggers. '^Fhe 
ste}> from ]K)iitical protection of an illegal traffic 
in liquor to protection for other crimes was but 
a short one. Many former gangs were absorbed 
into the beer and liquor rackets, as ])re-prohibi- 
tion criminal records disclose. Tin* illegal nature 
of the enterprise itself coiTipelled violence and 
murder. As the sanction of force became routine 
it W'as an easy transitifm to find subsidiary 
fields of action, as, for example, where the anti- 
trust laws barred legal attempts to combine. 
Because of a general disrespect for knv the 
racket found its respcctatde partners in crime, 
business men, prepared for the partnership. 

From the functional point of view the wholly 
parasitical racketeer must be distinguished from 
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the racketeer who performs a measure of service tribute can be passed on to the consumer the 
by actinj,^ as a stabilizing^ force in industry. The extortion is not inherently wrong. Some long 
parasitical racketeer is big brother to the juvenile for freedom of action, but many covertly ap- 
gangster, who in return for tribute refrains prove methods that bring greater stability to 
from stealing from the pushcarts and stores of their own businesses. Certain commission mer- 
the neighborhood, and w hose ser\'ices are valu- chants, for example, have admitted that selling 
al)le merely to the extent of tlie self-n‘straint he directly to a racket monopoly instead of to many 


exercis(‘s. His contemporary counterpart injects 
himself into the economic scene in the same 
fashion but on a larger scale. C’hoosing a weak 
spot in the industrial striK'ture he proceeds to 
occuj^y the point of vantage to his owm profit. 
His oj)erations are most likely to begin where 
the victims are of foreign origin and ignorant of 
the laws anti wht^re small capital is retpiired. 
I^'ruit dealers, eleaners anti dyers, truckmen, fish, 
vegetal )ft^ anti fresh jK)ultry dealers, are the most 
likely subjects for exjdoitation. T'he field js more 
fertile wlitm the supjdy of the product is rela- 
tively small and easy tt) monopolize or where 
the time element is essential tv) the victim, as in 
the “shakedown” of building contractors W't)rk- 
ing under h(‘a\y contractual penalties for delay 
or as in “loatling” aiul trucking rackets, where 
the movement of ptM'ishable foodstuffs is essen- 
tial to ])revent decay. 

'I’lu* racketeer as a tyjie is a natural evolution- 
ary j)roduct of strict laisscz faire. Society lays 
no restriction ii])on the number of middlemen 
who may enter a field. dduMV is no challenge to 
the middleman to prove his economic useful- 
ness; no certilicate of conwiiience and necessity 
is a.sked or given. The jiarasitical racketeer, no 
more or less useful than many jobbers and 
wholesalers, personilies economic individualism 


retailers is a boon because it eliminates many 
detailed bookkeejiing entries. 

On the other hand, the stabilizing racketeer, 
wdiiJe he is in juirposc aiul method a criminal, 
is in function perhaps an illegal jioliee force. He 
is m<)re powerful than injunctions and suits for 
damages; he executes the mandates of his asso- 
ciates w'ith dispatch and hy direct methods. 
I’hese associates arc legitimate business men, 
and the racketeer’s problem is often a sensible 
limitation of production. His methods, however, 
are violent, and the power lie wields is uncon- 
trolled, for lie has no concern with the tes^s by 
which his victims are selected. This albance 
betw’ecn business and the imderwvirld is attrih- 
xitable in substantial respects to the antitrust 
law's; yet tlie entire burden cannot be made to 
fall upon these law s, for even if voluntary com- 
bination for price fixing w^ere K‘gal, the recalci- 
trant individualist would still be a problem for 
discijdine and the cost to the consumer, per- 
haps, would remain ecjually high. 

The racketeer sonu'limcs called in to organize 
an association often remains to head it lyv intimi- 
dating his cmploy(‘rs With anruHl force at hand 
and with a reputation it is not dilhcull for him 
to find tiew spheres of inlluenee. As the activities 
of the rackets are broadened, large sections of 


in its farthest reach. He grows in a jiorous eco- 
nomic organization, giving no reason for Iiis 
being except that be is a seeker after gain. l"or 
the ethics current during the era of prosjierity 
that W'as almost excuse enough. ’I'lie American 
scene, in broad persfurtive, showed tolerance 
low'ard the ac(]i]isition of riches at the expense 
of moral restriction. In an era of unrestrained 
competition the touchstone of morality was .suc- 
cess. 'J’lie peggetl market in stocks, the manipu- 
lation of snhsitliary companies, the reckless 
pulling ol securities, the taking by corporate 
managements of inordinately large bonuses, the 
rather widespread evasion ot taxes, the easy con- 
nivance of politicians in grabs — are a few illus- 
trations of the temper ol the times which furnish 
a key to the parasitical racketeer. 

1 he attitude ol tlu* typical x ietirn is not unre- 
Jatecl. Jt\’en tlu)ugh the motive of fear is primary, 
tliere is ofxcn the feeling too that when the 


the community tlius find themst‘lves paying an 
unofhcial sales tax to powerful lords of the 
underworld. A Capone is able to offer civic peace 
to Chicago through liis own police methods, to 
protect a labor union against parasites and to 
break a powerful association racket by the pres- 
tige of his name. 

An invisible government is set up, linked to 
the invisible government of the political ma- 
chine. Its existence, like that of lynch law, is 
inimical to government, for the reservation of 
the exclusive use of force by the state is funda- 
mental to an ordered political society. Sharing 
w'ith the state the use of force the illegal organi- 
zation also becomes a coordinate taxing agency, 
for it levies a tribute upon sales and services. 

Estimates iis to the cost of racketeering are 
little more than guesses. Many direct payments 
can never be determined; losses hy extortion are 
not reported to the police as are thefts. The 
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indirect costs to the community in }iighcr prices 
and association dues are difficult to assay, for 
the higher prices are sometimes ])artially com- 
pensated for hy the saving of marginal entre- 
preneurs from costly bankruptcy or by the pre- 
vention of forced liquidations. Accurate com- 
parison of average prices before and during the 
advent of the racketeer is a cf>mp]it!ated task, 
since many other market ihetors ma\’ enter. 
Added elements of cost which must be consid- 
ered of course are increased insuratice rates for 
plate glass; arson, burglary and bombing risks; 
as well as the expense invf)l\'ed in added police 
protection and ]’)rosecuting exjuMises. d’he Neu^ 
^'ork State Crime C'onimission in 1931 re])orted 
that racket costs to the nation were estimated to 
range betwxvn $12,000,000,000 and Si 8,000,- 
000,000 annually, while the allorney general of 
the Lbiited States stated in i()33 that the national 
tribute to racketeers amounts to $1,000,000,000 
annually. As the Wickersham commission con- 
cluded, ‘tlu‘ data prerequisite to any estimate of 
racketeering losses are non-existent 

In the face of tlie challenge of racketeering 
society must take action by tlirect ]>olice meth- 
ods and j>erh;q>s by a rea]q)raisal of legislation, 
d'he re])eal o( lederal ju'ohibition is already ac- 
complished, and projiosals to repc^al tlu* anti- 
gambling laws and to modily the rigors of the 
antitrust laws ari‘ being discussed. Ihiblic opin- 
ion iniivSt be made to feel that the dispensation 
of fav (irs through ])olitical “pull" is \icious. 'The 
press and the bar must twert [pressure for the 
apjiointment of able men to prosecutors’ stalls 
and for the disbarment of lawyers who grow 
rich as adxi.sers to the underworld. 

While the j>roblein of law enforeeinent as such 
is essentially a local matter, the lederal prose- 
cutions of racketeers are also important. The 
federal government has followed two principal 
methods, that which makes use of the income 
tax and that which relies ujKin the antitrust laws, 
A third method coming into increasing use is 
applicable where extortion is attempU.-d through 
use of the mails. \ iolatiim of the antitrust huvs 
is dearly subject for federal action since inter- 
state commerce has been restrained; the mailing 
cases likewise are proj^erly federal. But the use 
of the oblique attack of the income tax kwv has 
met with some criticism. 'I’he objection based 
ujion constifutioiial demarcations in the field of 
criinina) jurisdiction is^ however, only theoreti- 
cally applicable, for the complexities of modern 
conditions were not foreseen by the founders, 
and the tendency of Congress and the courts has 
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been tow'ard an expanding view of the constitu- 
tion in the designation of ruwv federal substan- 
tive crimes. It is clear moreover that since tlu 
government is legally entitled to share in the 
profits from many forms of criminal endeavor, 
a separate crime— against the revenue has ac- 
tually been committed. Again, the danger that 
prosecutors will have too free a hand in the 
selection of defendants, although it is in theory 
disturbing, has in practise been found illusory 
for in most income tax prost‘cutions commission 
of other crimes —extortion, bribery and the con- 
duct of illegal business — has in point of fact 
been incidtaitally provt‘d. 

Not only does tlu? success of the federal prose- 
cutions demonstrate the i)ossibililies of action by 
local agencies when freed from political pres- 
sures, hilt the methods of federal inve.stigation 
themselves should foreshadow' the technique to 
he follovvetl by local authorities, d’he tracing of 
criminal rcIationshi[)s by iTU?ans of hank ac- 
counts, often under lictitioiis names, and the 
close scrutiny of corporate books are important 
features, ’fhe ust^ of the John Doe grand jury 
investigation where crime is know'ii to exist but 
where tlie racket leader is not yet definitely 
linked to any jn-ovable conspiracy is valuable, 
'riie application to duty which calls for the 
summoning of hundreds of witnesses from an 
industry, sometimes for mert'ly informal jwe- 
lirninarv conversation, points the oniv w'ay in 
which the few' good witnesses competent tc 
prove cases of racketeering will bt‘ found. 

Recent legislation has strengthened the fed- 
eral attack on kitlnaping and the powers of state 
officials to procetxl against business racketeering. 
'I’hcimrnculiate remedy, liow^ever, W to be sought 
not so much in luwv laws as in the selec'lion of 
able enforcement officials, dixorced from politi- 
cal pressure, d'bc n'peal of prohibition has 
already cau.sed the liquor racketeer to turn to 
new' fields; but aeiequate defense ought to come 
from a change in the jiublic attitude toward law- 
breakiiig and from the prc'ssiire of lower stand- 
ards of living, impelling political revolt against 
“unofficial sales taxes." A fcarle.ss and free offi- 
cialdom is the preliminary answxT to the chal- 
lenge. 

Murray I. Guririx 

Sf’c: Crimk; IvAWLFSsness; Law I^Mouc i.Mr.xr; K\- 
Tohtion; ( iAN(;s; liHUMNOAta.; Ini imida i ion; Vk^- 
Poi.iri:; C'ouuueTiON, Poi.iiieAi.; PKoniiii- 
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York 1928); O’Connor, J. J., Broadnay Uuiketeers 
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Sejunl mui f tjuruon (tf Soniurt Seahui \\ ( Uunnnwiouer 
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Mi'ii on laiw ( )l)sei \ am e aiul lYdoi i emefit. Report 
on ( ,'ost of <'nnn, Kepoifs, no. 12 (r<i^i). I'or flie 
jieriodieal liti ratine sie: M i C at K. ( )., "Katkel- 
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R\C*i\l, k’RAXJO (i.S.:.S-()4), ('roatiaii his- 
tori.ni, jtolififian and nationalist leader. R:ieki 
was tr.iined onoinally as a ( alholic theologian 
and jiro lessor of tluailopy. His three- year stay 
in Rome (1^157 (>o), diirint^ whieh he d<‘yoted 
himsell to studies in pala<‘()^rajdiy ami diplo- 
inai'\’ .nitl paiher<*d historieal sonree m.iterials 
troin yarions ari'hi\es, jn<)\ided him with a 
.seientilie and methodolonieal tajiiipment for his 
historioeraphieal work. After his return to 
C'roaii.i Ik* d(*dieated the rest of his life to the 
('roatian national mo\emenl as scientist, na- 
tional inentoi and aid to iJii^hop Strossmayer 
in the or^aiii/ation and ujd)iiiidm_L^ of C'roatian 
seientilie institution.-,. An .ieti\e fiolitieian and 
political jmldieist, he took a leading part in the 
creation and jiropaLy.ition of a national and 
cultural Soutli Sla\ program aiul in the in- 
v<‘StiL:ation of C'loatian and South Sla\' history. 

Jlis pohlic.il and historical .irtich's t‘\<.rted a far 
reachmi^and tundanu'iiial intluenci*on CVoalian 
nation.d ['ohtic.il thought aiul moM*nients. 
Racki w’.is .1 prominent memher of the C Yoatian 
diet Irom iS(>i .md a C'roati,in reiuvscaitativ e in 
die Ilun^ari.m parliament from jStiy, parlici- 
jiatiniy in the di.scussions ot all the im[v)rtanl 
con.stitiition.il and national problems !'• diiically, 
he i;i\ ored an autonomous C roatia w itli a unilied 
administration within a federal .\usirian mon- 


cies in this j)roc<‘ss of de\'elopmcnt j>rovided him 
with a solid foundation for his political views 
and were responsible for his enormous in- 
fluence. As a scientific historian, [lolitical publi- 
cist and f^ir^anizer he rt‘pres(‘nt(‘d the \ iew’ that 
TialifHial anti ])ohtieal unit) could be brout^ht 
about only tlirouiyh ctiiiscioiisness of a common 
national culture, a eomnuin South Sla\ literary 
lanttnat:^e aiul a literature and leariun<:t v'ith a 
St)uth Slav orientation. 'This con.sciousness ot a 
common culture, he luld, would overcome all 
the difhcultie.s and contradictions which had 
aristMi as a rt'sult of difh'rent historico-jvilitical 
tle\eloj>ment, reliiyioiis diyertyt*nces and alit'ii 
Romanic, (Itrman anti Ryzantine-oriental iii- 
fluenees. R.icki worketl unceasiiiL’ly in this spirit 
as the first ]>resitlt‘nt of the Jugoslav Acadt'tny of 
Sciences and Arts, founded in iXfib. Ilis nation- 
alism rej)re.stmletl a }>eculiar combination of 
eVoatian }'>atriotism and. South Slav pan-Slav'- 
isrn. .\s a historian lu* was consci(*ntious and 
critical, familiar with the sources and the au\il- 
iary .scieiicis. lie was the author of numerous 
fuiulamenlal stiuliesand etliti‘d historical stiiirce 
materials Irom various archives, particularly the 
\ aticaii. Ills sjiecial fit ld of rest-arch was the 
]x*riod of the national C Voatiau dynasty (ninth to 
elevi'iith ci*ntury) and the lyeiieral political, 
social and cultural history of tlu* South Slavs 
tlurini^ the Aliddle Atyes. Tliroiigh his investiga- 
tions aiul source editions in the Momiwciita of 
tlu' academy lu* laid the fountlations for the 
•stutly of <»ldt*r tVoalian and South Slav history 
anti made a\:iilablt‘ to luiropean scholarship the 
t)lder history of the South Skivs. 

JOSKF AIati. 

Consuft: Smitikkis, T.itli-, Zivot i djefn Dm. Fmrfje 
Rdikoyu (LilVand work ol Dr. Franjo Racki) (Zaereh 
i<S «>5 , Zarjorski, \ fnunf'ois- Raiki et fa renaissanie 
\( lent ifiifut et pofitnjue ife fa (.'roatie ( 1 <SjS~ TtS'ij.f) 
(Rail', 1 ooip; Novak, \ ,, /''mnjo Hat hi u p^oiutrinia i 
ra.f'Kirafna (it.icki in Ins .spcccht'x and UTitintys) 
(Zagreb 1025); Alatl, J., ‘ kail vvicklunu: und Charakter 
tier n.itionaicn JvLilluriileoloj/ie Ix'i den Sudslawen” 
ir Sevcntli International Conjyie.ss ol Historical Stud- 
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archv. Ilf considered it a historical and natural 
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neeessit v to unite the Serbs and Ooats and, in a 
broader sense, all the South Slavs indiidinjr also 
the Slovenes aiul the Bulgarians. Racki thus 
hecamethe most prominent apostle and formu- 
lator of the Stnith Slav idea and lie cultiv ated the 
intellectual grouritl ior the sul)set|uent Jugoslav 
jtohlical nnion. J lis thorough aetjiiaintanee wath 
the national anti Iiistorical development of the 
South Slavs and his aceuratt* knowledge of the 
tlifftTcntiating and unifying forces amJ t(*ntlen- 



ies, Rhtimh des conmnmications . 
pt. ii, p. 222-27; Fisrhel, A., Der Pamlawismm bis 
zum Weltkric^ (StullRart iQiy). 

RADIC, S'lJEPAN (1871-1928), Croatian na- 
tionalist and ap;rarian rcforTner. Radic siu'ceetled 
in obtaining an education, despite great linancial 
didiculties, at Zagreb, I Vague and at tlie Ixole 
des Sciences Politiipies in Paris. His political 
activities fall into well defined jieriods; as a 
student he took an important ]Kirt in the youth 
nioveinent which aiiiu^d at a South Slav union; 
from J902 he was the secretary and the chief 
projiagandist ot the (Vuatian opposition parties; 
in 1904 lie organized the Croatian IVasant J^arty, 
which after tlu‘ U'orld War became tlie domi- 
nant jiarty in CVoatia, and w;ls its leader until 
his death. During tlie thirty years in which he 
was one of the outstaiuling personalities in South 
Slav politics he endured im]irisonment, exile 
and incessant piTsecution, 1irsl from iMagyars 
and later from the jwo-Serb group in Jugoslavia. 
Put he never ceastal his work of organizing the 
Croatian peasantry and iiis projiagaiula for their 
caust‘ and (or Croatian mitionalism; his de\otion 
made him the jn-asants’ idol. 

Induenci'd by contact with wx-stern cajiital- 
istic indixiilualism and b\ w'csterii ideology, 
esjiecially by the W'ritings of Tolstoy and the 
French tlemocrats, and in nationalist doctrine by 
Racki and ]\lasar>k, Radic was nevertheless 
deeply rooted in tiu* patriarchal family, village 
economy and culture ol his homeland; his 
doctrines rellect this dual background. His aim 
was a jieacel'ul state in which the dominant or 
rather the controlling intlucnce would be the 
peasantry. His program calletl for a struggle by 
legal means for the emancipation of C’roatia, 
which Radic jiointed out was conditioned by the 
spiritual awakening and strengthening ol its 
agricultural population. These eiuh would be 
achieved by education, by raising the general 
cultural, and especially the economic le\ el of the 
peo])le. 'Pending more tow’ard messianism than 
toward the rational and systematic, Radic saw 
the complete regeneration of mankind in a new^ 
social order liased on the peasant (amily home- 
stead as an economic and cultural unit. The 
number of such homesteads must be increased 
and imju'oved by the break up of large landed 
estates and the abolition of sale for debt of 
peasant farms and all their a])purte]iances. As a 
})aci{ist he f)pposeLl the idea ol the class struggle 
as well as national and imperialistic wars. 

'Phe program of Radies Peasant party is con 
tained in his pamphlets, Najjaici sPdiilia u 
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hrvatskoj (Founding of a Croatian party, Zagreb 
1902) and the post-W’ar Put k svljackoj repuhUci 
(Zagreb 1921; tr. into German as Crundhhre 
odvr Proi^ramm dir kroaiischen rcpuhlikamschni 
Bauern-ParU% Zagreb 1923), which adapted the 
earlier program to changed coiiditions. before 
the World War Railic ad\ ocated not a dual but a 
triune system for .\u.stria-Hungarv, in which 
Croatia wxmld be the third .state. After the 
formation of J ugoslavia he insi.sted that hi.storical 
coiulitions required its decentralizalion and that 
it .should be transformed into a tlemocratic 
federate lejniblic with various instruments of 
popular control, such as the rclerendum. pAcept 
in 1925, when Radio was minisier ol' education, 
and for a sliort time tluTcafter, the parlia- 
mentary group of the Croatian Peasant ])arty 
[Un^utska sdjiu'kii straiika) under his tlirection 
either abstaiiual from ]»artici[iation in the 
government or foruK'd an etlective opposition 
bloc. 

A pioneer of the subsequently powerful 
“given international,’’ Radic developed the 
peasant movement in (‘roatia and (orrnul.ited its 
ide‘<)|ogy. He broke the economic and spiritual 
domination of the city oecr the country ami 
brought the pe*asanir\ to its important role in 
the nalionali.si nioveimait, which had previously 
been supjxirted ai.d controlled e.vclusively by 
the urban intelligentsia. 

Radic W'as a prohlic journalist, and the his- 
torical signilicance of his work has not yet been 
fully apj>raised. His social and economic ideas 
are to be found esptx’ially in llrvalska misao 
(Croatian thought). He was the author of 
number of books, including La (j'oafir artiu'l/c 
ct Ics Slaves du Slid (Paris Miuhrna 

kolonizacija i Sla7'('NJ (Motlern colonization and 
the Slavs, Zagreb 1904) and Savremena Kvropa 
(Contemporary Europe, Zagreb 1905). 

JosHF Matf. 

Consult: “ Auiobio^rapby of Stephen Raditch with an 
1 ntroduetion by C’harles A. Beard” in (Jurrent His- 
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(1926) 55-84; JJeard, C\ A., and Radin, (h, The 
Jialkan Pwot: Yu^nslm'ia (New ^'ol■k 1929) p. 1.33' 
44; Wendel, II., A us der Welt der Sudshircen (Berlin 
1926) p. 21-26, 36-40; Holzrnann, Hue<), in Oesier- 
reuhischcr I’olksivirt, vol. x\ (1928) 1303-05. 

RADICALISM is currently conceived as a 
com})lex sentiment with three major com- 
ponents. Of these, the first and perhaps most 
basic is a conspicuously stressed attitude or 
‘^rame of mind toward one particular institution 
of society or toward the s(x;ial order as a whole 
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sihJc’’ constant companions of radicalism and 
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An individual may be a radical with respect to 
rclii'um hut not with respect to art; with resj)ect 
to science but not witli respect to religion or the 
economic establishment; with res|)ect to politics 
but not w'itfi resj)ect to sex; witli res]>ect to the 
econoruic establishment hut iK)t with resj>ect to 
tlie faniilv. ( onverstdy a person’s radicalism 
rnav (‘ii^ isaLU' tin* entire comjilex ol a society or a 
culture, and apply to each and every one of its 
component institutions; and it is observable that 
radical attitudes toward any mie institution tend 
ro (‘\p.ind in scope until tlicir licid is coincident 
with the (‘lit ire s(‘tuj> ot a society. 

Attitudes are nh iitilicd as radical when their 
jin'vaiiing emotional to.u* is one of moral in- 
dignation, often rising through anger to hatrtxJ 
lor some existing and powt‘ilul institutional ar- 
rangement which is evaluated as in princij>le and 
practis(‘ untru(‘, unbeaulilul, unlair, unjust, ex- 
ploitati\( , and t!u‘ like. 'This (‘motion tends to 
c\p**<‘.ss usflf in a spt‘ciali/,cd and appropriate 
\(»cal)ulai\ wliah, figuring m tlx* mind of the 
radical as an objective di'signation of what h(‘ 
fiates, op(‘rates in tact ,is a diali‘ct of vahie- 
/ucignu'nts whose e\erv t(‘rm carri(‘s moral con- 
l(*mnalion. l‘Aamj)l(‘s of such dial(‘Cts may be 
obs(*r\(‘d in the sp(‘(’i.il \ ocabularics dciixed 
irom Karl Mars or Irom I hairy (Jeorge or from 
'i’horstein \ obh n. 

riie second major com])on(‘nt of r.uhcalism 
is a distinct plnlo.sophy and program of social 
change looking toward systematic destruction of 
what IS hated, and its replacement b\ an art, a 
faith, a science or a societ\ logicall) d(*mon- 
strated as true and good and beautiful and ju.st, 
or at least more so than the condemned estab- 
h ilimenl or soci(‘ty. 

Idnally, radicalism tends to define its aims 
and nu‘thods in democratic and humanitarian 
terms. Its indignation is directed against the 
classes in behalf of the masses, against the 
pri\ileged in beh.ilf of the unpri\ ilegeci, against 
owners in behalf of the propiTlyless. It favors 
the many over th(‘ one. 

In tile nature ol things, the more conspicuous 
of the three components are the emotional tone 
and its \ocabulary of mi.sprision and assault. 
These spread b\ a kind of induction tliat attracts 
people to the radical cause w hen they themselves 
feel gri(wances w hich are b\ it rationalized and 
S(K*iali/t‘d aiul that n'pels them into a counter- 
anger and hatred if tluw ftH‘l that it assaults their 
persons, their privik‘ges, their interests or ilxur 
possessions. J’or this reason us;ige tends to 
make “dangerous,” “subversive,” “irrespoii- 


radical. 

These connotations of the terms were not 
their first. They' arc conifiaratively recent de- 
velopments, and have sjiread most markedly 
since the World War. Radical and its derivatives 
came into cdleetix t* u.se in the eighteenth centuiy, 
coincidentally with the spread of diaiiociatic 
ideas. Lecky says that English radicalism was 
horn with tiie attempt to reform ]*arliament in 
lybo and to mak(‘ the memb(‘rs “habitually 
subsenaeiit to their constituents.” A (jiiarterot a 
eentLiry later, James Fox, aiming at this same, 
still unattained goal, sjKike of tlu* nee(‘.ssitv of 
“radical reform.” Rnt it was in tlx* y(‘ars between 
tin end of the \aj>oleonie wars and tlie adoj>tion 
of the First Reform Rill th.it llic term came into 
wddespr(‘ad use in England as the desigUiition of 
a specific attitude, especially in politics. In the 
course ol time a Europixin consensus beeamo 
manifest con(‘(‘rning tlx' inipoit ol radicalism. 

I It‘rbert Sj>encer di‘.scril>(*d it in his Socki! 
Statics as endiMvoriug “to rt'alizi* a .state moR' in 
harmony with the character ol the idc.d 111. in.” 

It had atlain(*d a comparati\(‘ id(‘ntit\' of mean- 
ing in all lands when* the hnmanirarian and 
ih'inocratic ideals ol llx' pic-rcvoiiitionarv 
I'naich and English writers bc'camc the points 
ol departure tor ])rinci])lcs and programs of 
.social change, 'riuis, Reniham and his f Towers, 
whose Mews dominat(‘d tlx* greater part ol the 
Victorian era, are callcil the philosophical 
radicals. With their d(*cp rc.s(‘ntmcnl of the in- 
ecjuities of soci(‘t \ , tlx'ir activo sym|)athv tor the 
oppressc'd and the ]>oor, their enthusiasm for 
“the greatest good of the greatest number,” and 
their demand that a political creed shall base 
itsell on scl(‘nlilic knowledge of nature and 
human nature, the philosophical radicals pro- 
vidcal the classical material for the idea of 
radicalism (w inced by later generations. As this 
and that iti'iii of the Renthamite program wais 
enacttal and yet left its goal unattained, the 
“scientific” and doctrinal component of radical- 
ism changed, without altering the emotional 
and tlie moral. Later, philosophical radicals 
were succeeded by scientific socialists. 'Eoday, in 
many quarters, radical is practically synonymous 
with socialistic or one of its many variants, such 
a-' syndicalist, communist, Rolshevik, and the 
same animus attaches indifferently to all. 

Radical is the bad name wEich opponents of 
any plan of social change give to it w ith a view to 
defeating it. Intrinsically a plan may propose no 
more drastic and extensive a change when it is 
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CJilIcd radical than when it is called conser\^ative. 
Thus, Fascism in Italy, Hitlerism in Germany 
and Leninism in Russia involve no less far 
reaching alterations of polity in one case than in 
the others. All three alike were animated by 
intense hatreds for the regimes they overthrew, 
and each proclaimed social salvation to he ex- 
clusively the consequence of the regime it set up. 
Yet usage would rejcx:t radical as an altogether 
inappropriate description of Mussolini or of 
Hitler, and would accept it as quite suitable to 
Lenin and his followers. 'Fhere were those who 
called William Jennings Bryan radical, and to 
whom Theodore Roosevelt was reactionary. An 
induential class of Americans — financiers and 
industrialists — are reported to consider as rad- 
ical the modifications of the industrial and 
financial structure of the United States which 
were initiated by law in 1933. ^ influential 
but more numerous class — progressives and 
socialists —find them conservative. 'I’he thread 
of continuity amid all this variation of meaning 
is the common recognition among the different 
e\'aIuators that radicalism is intrinsically consti- 
tuted by its humanitarian and democratic intent. 
When a program or an ideology is called radical 
by one group and conservative by another, the 
first set's it as an instrument for the liberation 
and improA’tanent of the lives of the masses, the 
other as a hy])ocritical or insufficient instrument. 
How a measure or a man is to be designated 
depends on who does it and from what position. 
The difference is one of purpose and jicrspec- 
tive. 

Considerations of this order suggest that in 
themselves plans of social change are no more 
radical or conservative than locoiTiotives are 
capitiilist or wheat is communist. A radical intent 
accrues to any plan of economic or political 
reconstruction if it is directed toward the dis- 
tributive freedom and well being of men. With a 
simple alteration in the incidence and distribu- 
tion of power from the few to the many, the 
corporative state of Mussolini and his dogma- 
tists and the totalitarian state of Hitler and his 
confabulators could be as radical as the socialist 
state of Stalin and his planners. In point of fact, 
the actual democratic incidence and distribution 
of power arc not needed. As the situation in 
Soviet Russia amply proves, the belief and the 
hope that they will take place are enough to 
command the eulogium, or opprobrium, of 
radicalism. 

As to the passional component of radicalism, 
it is no more pronounced or intense than in 
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conservatism. But events since the World War 
have rendered it more cons]>icuous, and the 
convention of the times has apportioned to it, 
falsely, the more significant role among the 
components of the sentiment of radicalism. As 
a result f)f the insurgence of tlu^ Freudian psy- 
chology at a period when, becausi* of tht‘ Russian 
Revoi Utkin, radicalism was in the air of many 
lands, the sentiment was made a theme of jisy- 
chological and pseudo-psychological iiujiiiry. It 
w^as studied by means of cjuestionnaires, in- 
telligence tests, rating scales and the other 
implements of post-war psychology. Some in- 
vestigators found radicals to be repressed people 
wffiose hlockc.'d impulses turned back on them- 
selves, taking the form of anger anti pugnacity, 
W'hich then flowx'd outward against the charac- 
teristic obstructions to freedom anti hajipiness in 
the social order. FA'onomic security, a hajipy 
marriage, a liobby, were dt^clared often to 
deradicali'/e the ratlical so made. Other in- 
vestigators, using other methods, revealed that 
radicals have a quicker reaction time than con- 
servatives; that they are not so .set in tlieir ways 
and break liabits more readily; tliat (hey arc 
more self-conscious, mtire retiring, more sensi- 
tive and more humane than conservatives; that 
they are less amenable to contagion fi'om ma- 
jority opinion; that they have a liigher intelli- 
gence quotienl. Still otliers found them to be 
neurotic, envious, anti-social and the like, and 
in need of treatment as cases for mental hygiene. 
Whether these psychological discoveries arc 
facts or hetions is irn^levant. They are vitiated 
from the noint of view of .social .science in that 
they arc attributed to a type of ])ersonality, 
attitude and behavior conditioned by the fact 
that it is in a combative situation, and that its 
manife.st qualities are functions of tliis situation. 

In terms of the procc.s.ses of social change, the 
frame and attitude of mind called radicalism is a 
phase which deviL)ps out of liberalism in 
consequence of successful obstruction to the 
graduated changings of the ])ast in w hich liberal- 
ism consists and which it carries on. This ob- 
struction intensifies liberal resistance. It ends by 
generating a powerful antagonism which cul- 
minates in a break with the j^ast in both feeling 
and plan. Radicalism in the current sense of the 
word originates at the breaking point. If the 
successful obstruction to the radical program 
persists, radicali.sm becomes indistinguishable 
from intransigence The blocked emotions 
and energies of the radicals are redirected, and 
take form as verbalizations. They develop 
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elaborate dialectics of social chaiij^a*, soinctiines 
of astounding ingenuity. 7 "liese dialectics be- 
come “systems” and constitnie the dejK>sit of 
faith of a cult. Such cults have been ch^scribed, 
in the racy expression of the late i h(‘odore 
Roosevelt, as “the lunatic fringe” of the radical 
movements, d'heir adherents are as a rule not 
numerous, and are far more eager to make con- 
verts than to win power. 'J'hey are markt^d by a 
tendency to gra\ itate into the orbit ; of other 
moveiTHUits, as the Singl(‘ I axers and so many 
otluTs gravitated into the ihill Moose movement 
in the United Stat(\s in 1912. Jt is in this r(‘gard 
that they distinguish thems(*l\(‘s from another 
species of the genus radical, which may be 
called revolutionary. The revolutionary move- 
ment tends to retain its autonomy and tf) seek 
power in order to sot u]) the changes it con- 
tcmjilales. Although blocked, in tlie long run it 


functions, in common with all radicalisms, as a 
point of reference, if not a gradient, for the 
direction and pattern of social change. The his- 
toiy since 1870 of the socialisms, orthodox, 
heterodox, true and ]X‘r\ (‘fse, in various parts of 
the world, provides a rich example of the rule. 
Bismarck drew uprin .socialism at lea.st as much 
as Rarn.say MacDonald. Fa.scism, Nazism, pro- 
posals of “planned economies” in the United 
States, revolutionary programs in Mexico, 
China, Spain, Jajian — all exhibit coiTi]>enents 
drawn from the sociali.st ideology, their sponsors 
believing themselves to gain strength from the 
ra d i ea 1 conta m i na t i o n . 

IIoiru K M. Kallen 

Srr: CiiAXcr, Socivc; Ciuttcism, Social; Coia.K'- 
'iivr liiHAviou; 1 \ 1 uansk .1 \ci ; C'o\si in \'i i->m; laii- 
LKAi Hxi; OprouiixuM; An'I’ikmucvlI'.m; PoiaiicwL 
t >ri LNOLlt^.; RlAOLCl ION AM) CoCN I 1 H-KLVOLLTIUN. 
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IIl.srtJKV AM) Ju'tIXOMK’ Oh(; \a’IZATI()N . . , . 

Um/nacM. Aspi’C'i'^ 

Tt:(;Ai. Asi'j'C’is 


History and Iu’onomic OR(;A\fzvn(>\. 'Ehe 
radio industry embraces th(‘ manufactun' of 
transmitting and nxeiv ing a])])aralus, the broad- 
ca.sting ()1 ])rograms and the transmission of 
rnes.sages. 'The ihnu* branehes are not only inter- 
dependent but fretjiieiitlv interlocked under 
common corporate* «.*onlr()l bv means ol bolding 
companiexs and similar tlev ices, d he radio indiis- 
Irv has not the same direet eeonomle importance 
as other great industries, but it transcends them 
by its signitieaiiee as a means of entertainment 
and cummunieation. 

In iS()b (biglielmo Marconi, utilizing the 
seientifie work of Hertz, Branly, laidge aiul 
others, .sceureil in (Jreat Ilritain a jxitent lor 
wireless telegraph circuits and ap|xiratus. He 
realized from the outset th.it the future of radio 
de])Ciuled ujKMi its being endowed with c<>m- 
mereial value. Heeausc his experiments had 
demonstrated the ])o.ssibilitv of transmitting 
messages hv wireless telegraphy between ships 
at sea and the shore, there w^as organized in 
Great Britain, on July 29, 1.S97, the Wireless 
Telegraph and Signal Caimpanv (.subsecpiently 
Marconi’s Wireless 'relegra]»ii C'ompany, Ltd.), 
which acquired the title to all Marconi’s f'atents 
throughout the world exct‘pt in It.ily aiul its de- 
pendencies. In the same yvxir the first Alareoni 
station was established on the Isle* of W ight and 
the Marconi system was adopted by tlie Italian 
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navy, d’wo years later the british Admiralty in- 
.stalhxl the system on 32 warships and W'ar sta- 
tions, and a h'reneh gunboat was t‘C|iiip])ed with 
wireles'v In i()00 the first (ierman eoinmercial 
\\irele.ss station was ojh'ikxI on Horkuin Islaml; 
in the next year Marconi spaniu^d tin* Atlantic 
()e(*an from C’ornwall, J'aigl.md, to Newfound- 
land. 'The value, both commercial and military, 
of wiri'less t(‘legraj)hy was j)romptly recognized 
and utilized. 

Devv lopments in the United States did not 
lag lar behind, d’lie Alareoni Wireless d’elegraph 
(’.ompany of America, a subsidiary of the British 
company, Avas formed on November 22, i(S99. 
'I’he British interests realized from the beginning 
that the commercial develojiment of wireless 
telegraphy w.is dependent upon adixpiate and 
.strategicallv located shore stations quite as much 
as upon well eipiipped ships. 'J’he American 
AJarcoiii Uompany erectvxl and ojierated 60 land 
stations, including a high jiovver station on Cape 
(A)tl ca])able of transmitting messages to sliips 
at .sea over a distance of 2000 miles. Until 1912, 
how'cver, it did not operate any high power sta- 
tions for the transmission of transoceanic 
inc.s.sages. 

Afeaiiwhile a complicated patent situation had 
ari.seiu involving a struggle of rival corporate 
intere.sts. American inventors were actively at 
work. By iqocS Lee De Forest had secured a 
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number of patents covering a three-element tube 
by adding the grid to the filament and plate al- 
ready covered by an earlier patent of J . Ambrose 
Fleming. Following a court action brought by 
American Marconi in 1917, which successfully 
alleged infringements of the Fleming j^atent it 
had acquired, De Forest sold his rights to the 
American 'I elcphone and 'I elegrajdi Company, 
which could use them in long distance telephone 
communication without infringing on the Flem- 
ing radio patent. The De l^'orest interests con- 
finetl themselves to tlie manufacture and sale of 
various compoTumt parts used in assembling 
radio sets. The Marconi Com}>any was unable 
to manufacture three-el(‘ment lubes and could 
gel them only tliroiigh the Western Idectric 
Com})anv, a subsidiary of American 'relej)hone 
and 'Telegraph. 'Tlie Uiiitetl Fruit C’ompany also 
had secured im]M)rtant radio patents of its own 
and tile rigid to use otliers from the Marconi 
Company; in i(^i2 it acquired the Wireless 
Specialty Apjiaratus Company, the princijial 
manufacturer of crystal rec(‘iving sets, and in 
established the Tropical Radio 'Telegraph 
Company as a subsithary to conduct its radio 
operations. The situation was further compli- 
catetl by ihe fact that the Federal Idegraph 
Com]v.iny owned the important Pederson and 
Poulsen patents. 'I’hus a consideraide number t)f 
inventions coveianl by jnitents ol great value to 
ratlio were controlled by opposing interests 
which refused to license one anotlier. Some im- 
provement was effected during the World War 
when the United States government persuaded 
the concerns iiuolved to disri^gard patent rights 
in .so far as governmental requirements were 
concerned, in return for a guaranty of protection 
against infringement suits. 

Another factor entered the situation. The 
British Marconi C'ompany had spread its inter- 
ests all over tlie world by means of subsidiaries 
and interlocking directorates. This quasi-mo- 
iioj^oly was threatened by an American inven- 
tion. 'I'he American Marconi Comjiany had not 
been able to render reliable transatlantic radio 
service because of faulty ajiparatus at both trans- 
mitting and receiving stations. E. F. W. Alex- 
anderson of the CRmeral Pdectric Research 
Laboratory succei‘detl in building a high fre- 
quency alternator which correctetl some of these 
defects. 'The value of this improvement was 
recognized immediately by the British Marconi 
Com])aiiy, and in iqiy it tried to .secure exclu- 
sive rights to the machine. Although unsuccess- 
ful at the time, British Marconi in 1919 again 
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sent its representatives to the United States to 
negotiate with General Electric for the <' xclusiNC 
rights to the Alexanderson alternator and its 
accessories in exchange for 85,000,000 WTiith of 
contracts with (k*neral Electric. The negotia- 
tions were virtually concluded when Rear Ad- 
miral Bullard of the United States Navy ap- 
proached the General Idectric Company, stating 
that the value of the Alexanderson alternator 
and its accessories in rendering reliable trans- 
oceanic radio service had been demonstrated; 
that it was without doubt the best system in 
existence; and that if the General Electric 
Company sold these rights to British Marconi, it 
would be possible for British interests, in view 
of their doTiiination of the cable situation, to 
obtain a monopoly of world wide communica- 
tions for an indefinite ]>criod. Negotiations were 
dropped and (ieneral Electric found itself with- 
out an outlet for the invention in which it had 
made a heavy investment. Untler Bullard’s 
guidance a plan was evolved by which a new 
company was to be organized, controlled en- 
tirely by American capital. 'I'he first step con- 
.si.sted of tlie purchast‘ of the l>Iock of stock 
owned by British Marconi in its American 
subsidiary. In IQ19 the (ieneral Pdectric Com- 
pany was instrumental in the organization, 
under the laws of the state of Delaware, of the 
company known as the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

The new company purchased all the patents, 
goodwill and physical assets of the American 
Marconi Companv and then enlertui into an 
agreement with (ieneral Elt'ctric, W'luTeby the 
tw'o companies exchanged rights to use each 
other’s patents ami agreed to sell exclusively to 
each other the radio apjiaratus w hich tliey made 
under these patents. As a result Radio Corpo- 
ration obtained control of practically every high 
powder station in the I biited States togethtT with 
a number of important radio patents. Furtlier 
control over patents was secured in 11120, w hen 
an agreement was reached betw-een (ieneral 
Electric, Radio (’orpiration, Western Tdixaric 
and American telephone and 'J’elegrapli to 
allow one another the right to use all of the 
radko patents belonging to each company. A 
similar arrangement was made by the Ratlio 
Corporation with the United Fruit Company in 
192T. In the same year the new conijniny ac- 
quired the radio interests of the Westinghoust, 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 'The 
International Radio 'I elegra]di Company, con- 
trolled by Westinghouse, sold to the Radio Cor- 
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|)f)ratif)n its patents winch applied to the manu- 
facture of j)raclically all receiving apparatus 
usin^ v'acuuTn tubes, and Westin^^diouse agreed 
to manufacture a]'>paratus e\chisi\eJy for the 
Radio C>)r[)oration 

'rhe develojnnent of l)iT)adcastin^ opened a 
new period in llie history ot radio. Although as 
far hack as 1(^07 1 )e forest had ei|uipf>ed a 
nuTiiher of vessels with radio-U'le])honic ap- 
paratus, it remained for the Westin^housc Com- 
pany on Noveinher ?,o, to ]>ut into op<‘ra- 

tion the first permaTuait radio hroadcastini^ sta- 
tion. At tlK‘ het^innin^" of the new jH'riod the 
rad’o c(anpanit*s were of two types: those inter- 
ested primarily in radio, such as the De h'oresl 
company and the Uatlio (’or]M)ration; and those 
conci‘rn(‘d chieflv with outsitle interests anti only 
incid<‘ntally witli radio, such as Westin^house, 
(h'Tieial hJectric and several others 'I'hese 
firms, all operating hefore J()22, had an averaj^e 
capilali/ation of Sh ,000,000 and followvd con- 
servative policies, their only jirohlem liein^ one 
of expanding production, lly j()2i a radio hoom 
was in full swin^; many new interests wtTe at- 
tracti'd hy what they heliiwed to he opportuni- 
ties for hi^ and rajiid profits. New coinjianies 
spranj^^ up overnight, with an average cajutaliza- 
tion of onl) .^050,000. In the month of April, 
i<)22, the state of \t“w ^ ork charlt'red coin- 
pani<-s whost' business in oiu* wav or anotlua* was 
to he concern<‘(.l with radio anti whose ca]>itali- 
zation a\ erased S3 1,500. 'The outjiiil and sales 
of nulio iecei\in^ sets increased tremendously 
(see acconijianyintjj table). 'I’he increase in s;iles 
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from i()2i to i()22 amounted to 1 1 00 jiercent; 
from 11)22 to 0)23, 127 percent; and from i()23 
to i()24, i()3 percent, d’otal .sales rose froin 
$2,000,000 in u;2C) to $35S, 000, 00c m 1024 and 
SS42,54 N,ooo in i()2() 'I'he majority of sets 
placed on the market durin^^ this boom period 


did not, however, meet the claims made by the 
manufacturers. 

The n;sult of the hoom was overexpansion 
and excess capacity, whose costs kept down 
profits and in many cases turned them into 
losses. Cfimpetition w^as intensified in spite of 
the increasing public demand for sets. The ca- 
pacity of tw'o cr three corn]>anics w'as more than 
enough to meet the existing demand. During the 
period from i()i() to i()25 the number of com- 
panies increased very ra])idly and, while the 
earnings of the radio industry as a whole in- 
creased, the average earnings of individual com- 
panies from radio sales dropped noticeably, 'hhe 
hoom collapsed in 11)25- 26, preparing the con- 
ditions for a general stabilization of the radio 
industry. ( )f the iSS eompanies existing in 11)25 
onlv 73 were doing business in i()2f>, a droj) of 
61 percent in one year tbroiigli failure or with- 
drawal; only 2b of these companic'S existed in 
i()32. Of 40 firms reporting in 11)25, 6 failed 
(15 percent); of 43 in ic)2b, 4 failed (9 percent); 
of 44 in 1927, 3 failed (7 percent.) The figure for 
failures in all manufacturing industries has 
never dev iated far from 1 percent, 'liiis collajxse 
of 1926 also aflected radio stock values, which 
had been ri.sing. In 1924 there wvrv iz stocks 
lislt‘d for trailing at a boom value of $147,041,- 
^34; in 192U tlie v'alue was $5(S,()7S,45(), a net 
loss of bo percent, d'here was a notieealile effect 
on corporate earnings. ]b>r 1925, 32 companies 
refvorted average earnings of $53(1,142; in T92b, 
2.S reported an average of $553,19(1; in 1927, 28 
reported an average of $589,039. Earnings rose 
very slowly because of the basic changes which 
were taking place in the structure of tlie indus- 
try. I he personnel of the industry w^as shifting 
rapidly; new companies were formed and old 
companies were liijuidatcd. Of those wdiich 
w'ithdivw during 1 1)25-27 the average capitaliza- 
tion was only $700,000; of those w^hich were set 
up during jc)z()-2y the average w^as $1,500,000 
I’hroughoiit this period the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America extended its control over the 
industry, in sjiite of the complaints of the 
smaller producers against the “Radio Trust.” 

^9.^0 ihe Radio Corporation was a dominant 
factor in communication, manufacturing and 
broadcasting. RCA Communications, Inc., en- 
gaged in the handling of international communi- 
cations, while the Radio Marine Corporation 
specialized in ship to shore and airplane bu.si- 
ness. RCA V ictor, Inc., produced radio cabinets 
and phonograjih records and absorbed RCA 
Pholophone, Inc., while RCA l^adiotron, Inc., , 
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manufactured radio tubes and has since ah- 052 accounted for receiving sets and S!<S2 012,807 
sorbed the (ainnin^harn 'rube Manuiactunnp^ (i7-7t percent) for radio tubes. In 87 inanufac- 
Coinpany. 'bhe Radio Corporati(»n has full turing plants, s}>ecializing in the production of 
ownership of the National Broadcasting Com- radio receiving sets to the<\\tcnt of 90 jH‘rceiit or 
pany. In addition tlie Ratlio C'orporation is more of their business, the selling \aluc of their 
interested in the dcM lopment of tele\isi()n products was 63.6 percent of the total \ able of al! 
through its control of Ibulio-Reith-Orpheum iwciving sets i>roducetl in KjPj). Of the total 
Corporation. 'The company also has a 27 ]>ercent distributed sales made by these 87 manufac- 
stock interest in hlectric and Musical Industries, turers 80.2 was transacted through 

Inc., which is a merger of the C’ohimbia (iraph- wholesalers, 7.3 percent was dirert to industrial 

ophone ('(^ngiany, Inc., and the Oramophone consumers, 6.8 percent was direct to retailers 

Company, LtcL In the speculativ<‘ boom which and 5.3 |>ercent was through wholesale outlets 
collapsed in ()ctobcr, Radio ( 'orporation ownt'd b\ manufacturers. Of $47,9-^8,000 of 

stock rose to fantastic heights. sales made by manufacturers oi radio tubes in 

As a result of the pros<‘Cuti<)n oi the Radio that year percent was through wholesalers 
Corporation under the antitrust law a consent and 31 .8 percent through n'.aTuifacturers’ whole- 
decree W'as signed on November 21, 1932, by sale outlets/This sur]wismglv large tlislribution 
virtue ol w hich Oeiu'ial Idectric, Weslinghouse, of tubes through manufacturers’ wholesale 
American 'relephone and 'rdegraph and cert.iiTi branches, as contrasted with receixing sets, is 
other companies were required to divest them- perhaps e\]>lainetl by the fact that radio tubes 

selves of all stock interest in the Radio C’orpora- ;;re now produceil In large scale electric lamp 

tion. 'Flu* latter com]ian\ retained the right to manufacturers, who have utili/aal tlu* wholesale 
grant licenses to manulactunTs whetluT of its branches originally established because of the 
ow’ii jnitents or of those acijuired umler the need for S}>eci4il cart' in testing anti handling 
patent })ool. It is obligated, however, to grant their fragile protluct. 

liceii.st's to all apjdicants and this under the same Other figures are eijually significant. It wiii- 
terms and conditions. In addition the Radi(> estimated that, in 1932, ib, 125, 000 families in 
Corporation is permitte d lo license, manufac- the I 'iiitcd States owned rect'iving sets, out of a 
ture and sell the transinit1('i% and transmis.sion w’f)rld total estimated at 20,000,000. If an aver- 
tubes, which it w.is fonnerl\ ol^hgali'd to buy age .siz(‘d familv of 3.3 persons is assumed, over 
from either (General Fdtrtric or Westinghouse. 50,000,000 peoplt* were pn'sumably reached by 
It is permitted to go into the business of inanu- this means of communication. On June 30, 
facturing and .selling radio s<‘ts with the Radio 1933, diere were 598 American broadcasting 
C’orporation liccn.ses and to ojierate outside the .stations. 'Fhe Federal Radio Commi.ssion in 
radio field. 1931 estimated the gross receipts of broadcasting 

In the ten-year period 1920-29 radio became stations and networks as approximately $77,- 
definitely an industry of first magnitude. Fisti- 758,000. FVoni 1927 through 1932 the sums ex- 
mates indicate that in 1930 the industiy eni- pended lor time alone and only over the two 
ployed about n 0,000 wiigeworkers. Labor con- great national networks increased each year over 
ditions are about the same as in other branches the preceding year; the figure had risen to 
of the electrical induslry, c\cc])t tliat a larger $39,106,766 by 1932. A reliablt' estimate placed 
niinilicr of women are employed, and the work is the total iTivestment of the radio iiulustry in 
highly seasonal. Experience durhig 1926-29 has plant facilities for manufacturing, distributing 
indicated that cni]doyment is more unstable in and broadcasting at $175,000,000 in 1932; other 
the manufacture of railio sets than in the vacuum estimates are even higher. 

tube factories; in tin* former from one third to Radio services can be grouped roughly into 
two fifths of the w^orkers employed at the peak two major divisions: commercial communica- 
of jiroduction in summer and early fall were re- tions and broadcasting. Within the former divi- 
tained in the recurring .spring “ilepression,” sion particular mention may be made of fixed, 
and in the latter about one half. There are no maritime, police and aviation services. The fixed 
unions in the industry. services relate to radiotelegraphy and radio- 

Of the total radio output of $463,109,235 in telephony. 'I'hcy include the tTansmission not 
1929 (20. 1 percent of the whole output of elec- onI)M)f messuges l)ut also of photographs, docu- 
trical manufacturing) $381, 09(1,428 represented merits and the like. In 1933 diere were in the 
the value of radio apparatus, of which $253,260,- United States 310 point to point telegraph sta 
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tions at 28 locations and 34 point to point tele- 
phone stations at 6 locations, which were 
licensed by the IVdcral Radio Commission to 
render fixed pul)Iic scr\ ice, including press, over 
interiuitional circuits; the stations were o})erated 
by 1 1 companies. Communication between the 
llnited States and 53 foreign countries was 
possible by radiotelephone stations and w'ire line 
extensions which provided facilities lor the in- 
terconnection of 92 percent of the telephones of 
the w^orld. 

Tile maritime services are those estaldished 
betw'tTii ships and shore stations or between 
vess(‘ls. On June 30, 1933, there were 1997 
stations Hcenst^d by the F<‘deral Radio Commis- 
sion on vessels of American registry. 'I’he use of 
radio by jiolica* tlepartiiKuits has ^rown steadily 
since its establishment by Detroit in I9"7. In 
lour st.ites Michi^^an, I’ennsylvania, Iowa and 
Massachus(‘tts - a statt' jiolice radio service is 
maintained. On June 30, 1933, there were 123 
radio stations licensed lor police use. I he use ot 
radio in a\iation service is in no small m<‘asure 
responsible loi th(‘ increased salcty and relia- 
bility ol air trans]M)rtation. 

After a jKM'iod of rajiid ^^rowth the number of 
broadcasting^ stations in the Cnited States de- 
clined Iroin a ]>eak of bSi in i(;27 to 59<S in 1933. 

( )ne reascMi for the d(‘cline is the f ederal Radio 
(.Commission’s policy ol licensing only those sta- 
tions which operate for “public conv(‘nience and 
nccessitv.” Another reason is the high cost of 
installation and operation, a cost which poorly 
managed or ]M)orly locatetl stations liave been 
unable to meet. On the other hand, tlie decline 
in the number ol stations has Ihhmi compensateil 
by the improvement in their transmitting facili- 
tu's and power, d'he individual station moreover 
has become of relatively less importance with 
the growth of regional and national networks. 
'The iirst of lliese, the National broadcasting 
(\)m]>an\, eontrolh'd by the Radio C'orjHiration 
ol Ameiiea, was lormed in i(;2(); the Columbia 
Rroadeasting Company was organixed two years 
later. Although the relationships existing be- 
tween a chain and the individual .stations vary 
eoiisiderabb , in the main it may be said that 
th<‘ lornu*r pays each vStation for the use of its 
facilities lor }>urj>oses ol commercial broadcast- 
ing and is in turn paid lor sustaining programs 
lor which tlu' individual station contracts Out 
ol this ri'lal ionship main problems arise. Most 
ot I hem center around the amount of pavmcnt 
to be made bv the one to the other and around 
he distribution or use of the hours during w hich 


the station is in ojicration. Another important 
series of prolilems lias developed as a result of 
the attempt on the part of the chains to secure 
the greatest possible advantage in the various 
competitive areas. This effort has resulted not 
only in a widely varying rate structure but also 
in a shifting of the stations from one nclw^ork to 
another. In an ellort to control the situation 
more effectively there has come about the in- 
evitable trend toward ownershiji ol individual 
stations by the chains, particularly in the more 
important n*cciving anxis. 

'riie broadcasting structure in tlie Cnited 
States is dominated ]irimarily by commercial 
motives. 'I'he stations are f>piTatt‘d lor profit, 
and the cost in the Iirst instanci* is paid by a 
private business se(‘king to sell goods or service 
Sustaining programs are providctl lor the time 
which is not sold for commercial ]>urposcs. 
Roughly 64 percent ol broadcasting time is uti- 
lized by such programs. It is claimtal that the 
average commercial program todav is oir‘ fifth 
sales talk and four fifths critertainnuait. 'These 
facts help to exjdain the rise ol the chains, since 
the national advertisers not only can afford to 
pay for chain siTvice but also desire the maxi- 
mum cov(Tag<‘ for their invest mtait. 

'The federal government operates no public 
broadcasting stations but exercises comprehen- 
sive regulation of broadcasting stations tlirough 
the Federal Radio (’ommission, which was 
created in 1927. The commission consists of five 
members appointed by tlu‘ president for a term 
of six years and has four divisions: legal, 
engineering, examiners and field operations. It 
has power to regulate the use of air channels, to 
assign wave lengths, to control the increase of 
facilities and the establishment of new stations 
and to determine engineering regulations govern- 
ing the transmitting ajijiaratus. It has practically 
no control over the ju'ograms j:)re.sented (srr sec- 
tion on Legal Aspec/is). 

Radio is also regulated in all other countries, 
the tendency in fairojn* being toward stricter 
government control. In (ireat Britain broadcast- 
ing is a monopoly under control of the British 
Broadcasting Comj'jany, with a royal charter 
which is not transferable and may be revoketl. 
Rt‘gulatory jiovvers of a very stringent kind are 
vest<‘d in the postma.ster general. 'The French 
government operates a chain of .stations, while 
Jap.m ojverates its foreign radio communication 
.sv.^tem. In most fairojiean and in some l.atin 
Amt'rican countries broadcasting is supported 
in large j^art by taxes; annual license fees are 
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imposed on receiving sets, ranging from five 
cents in France to eighteen dollars in San 
Salvador. In the Soviet Union the whole indus- 
try is under governmental control. 

'Fhe international economic and political as- 
pects of the radio industry are of marked sig- 
niticance. 'Fhe Radio C-or[K)ration of America 
came into existence as a result of an eir(>rt to 
prevent British interests from gaining the same 
measure of control over world radio that they 
exercised over cable facilities, ddie contest be- 
tween the United States, China and Japan over 
radio operation in Cduna is indicative of the po- 
litical and military importance attaclied to radio. 
A similar struggle has been going on in i^atin 
America ])etween American and British radio 
interests. As a result of the Imperial Communi- 
cations Conference in j(p(S Imperial and Inter- 
national C’ommiinications, i^td., was formed to 
establish in the British Fm]>irea system of wire- 
less communications under joint control. Closely 
related to the political and military aspects are 
the commercial. C-ontroi of the instruments of 
international communication is in itself a valu- 
able asset to all foreign commerce. Aside from 
this strategic advantage, however, there is a con- 
siderable volume of foreign trade in radio ecjuip- 
ment, sup[>lies and accessories. I'he export of 
radio e<.|ui]>ment and sup])lies from the United 
States increased from S(S ,7^4,453 in to ap- 
proximately $23,000,000 in i92(), ic)3oand 1931 
l>ut declined to $13,312,1^6 in 1^32. Of the total 
exports in itj32 only 5 fiereent of the d(dlar 
volume consist etl transmitting e(|uipment, 

whereas receiving sets, tubes and accessories 
constituted 95 jiercent. Imports of radio a])- 
paratus into the United States have been negli- 
gible from the l)eginnings of the industry and 
since 1929 have declined steadily. 

IlovvAiu) T. Lewis 

Cui.TUHAL Aspects. Broadcasting constitutes 
the cheapest, speediest and most ubiejuitous 
mode of c'omin unicat ion achiev ed by mankind. 
An instrument with immense educational and 
cultural possibilities, modern broadcasting is 
essentially a collective phenomenoTi, and its 
utilization has therefore presented new prob- 
lems to the individualist creed of western capi- 
talism. Yet in this matter as in others the United 
States has not worked out a body of thought or 
opinion adecjuate to coTitrol tlie results of mod- 
ern science in their application to the collective 
life. The development of broadcasting was left 
primarily, although not without protests, to the 
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patent owners and the equipment manufac- 
turers. 

The original incentive to broadcasting was the 
obvious consideration that unless something 
was “on the air” the public would have no 
inducement to buy ratlio receiving sets. But as 
early as 1920 offers were being ix-ceived and ac- 
cepted from commercial concerns willing to 
supply program material in return for the chance 
to advertise. A rapidly growing source of reve- 
nue was thus discovered, and the hire of broad- 
casting facilities by advertisers became the 
financial mainstay and eventually the raison 
cretrr of the va.st majority of .stations. The 
prospect of increa.sing advtTtising revenue by 
enlargement of the service area h‘d to constant 
demands lor higher power per station and to the 
development of interstation hook-ups. ddie 
latter culminated in the formation of chain or 
network systems, which by means of lea.sed t<‘le- 
phone wires and simultaneous rebroadcasting 
from a number of scattered stations couhl offtT 
nation wide coverage, charging as much as 
$15,000 per hour. 'I’he National Broadcasting 
Comj^any was eslablisheil to act, according to a 
statement of Merlin Aylesworth, its president, 
“as an indirect sales jiromotion agency for the 
radio manufacturing industry.” d'he result lias 
been that the cultural })ossibilities of radio have 
been limited by the jiressure of business inter- 
ests. No real use of radio is being made in the 
American school system. Rural areas are vir- 
tually neglected, except for broadc:a.sting of 
government croj> rejiorts. In the citic\s the radi(j 
is mainly a sub.stitute for the motion picture 
theater. 

d’he Federal Radio Commission, established 
by tlic White Act in 1927, has taken the view 
that “advertising mu.st be accepted for the 
present as the sole means of support for broad- 
casting.” It has ruled moreover that “a broad- 
casting station engaged in general public service 
has ordinarily a claim to prefereTH!e over a 
propaganda station,” interpreting tlic term 
propaganda to include “every school of thought, 
religious, political, social and economic.” d’he 
commission has no power over program content 
or sequence, save the authority to revoke a 
license in cases of obscenity or other obvious 
abuse. Regulation has always been strenuously 
combated by the broadcasters, who claim that 
their business is analogous to newspaper pub- 
lishing in that the provision of non -commercial 
matter to the public is dependent on the adver- 
tising revenues. As a description of the existing 
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.siliial)r)n tlii.s is on tlie ulioJt- correct. 'I'lie prior claim ol commercial interests on 

American radio protrrarris arc of two hincis, as hroaticastiiiit time aiui facilities, rtcoL,nizt( \\ 

(lcscril)cd in a rcjiort of llic Radio C^mlmission the Jvdcral Radio Commission, is rcsciilcd hy 

for ‘‘A commercial j^nii^ram is a protrram \anous pnoups, those concerned with education 

jireseiiled 1 >\ tin* station for profit. It is spoil- heino the best or<;anizi‘d Jii die early y(‘ars of 

sored iisiially by a ju-rson oi ('orporatimi eii^ai^aai b roa d ca st in, Tiearl\ roo educational institutions 

in eitlua- u hoh'sale or retail |sah*| ofnierehandise established broadeastiii<.>: stations, only 44 of 

\Mth a \ iew of painiiut die <;ood will lA listeners wliicli had snr\i\ed b\ 

and of inakni'j: direct sales. 'The proj^wam content relati\t‘lv low powvr anti in many cases operated 

usiiallv consists of either orchestra, sfino, drama, on restricted time. In terms of the composite 

symphony, ojura or variety, interspersed widi units nseil by the commission for c lassihcaoon, 

sah'S lalk.-^ or a descrijUion of tlu' coinmoditv tluw compi ised kws than 7 percent of all broad 

atbertised. A snstaniiiij^ pro;.rain is a proi^mm eastni” facilities. \\hik‘ it is <*en(Mally 4idinittetl 

p.rcsented l)y tlit‘ station without compensation that most of tlu' orieina) (mlerprises in this field 

and at its e\])ense. Its j>nrpose is tw’ofohi: ( I ) it were initiated t^o hastily, without atkapiate 

ser\(‘s as oik‘ nitaliod wlu'ii'bv the station can reali/ation of the problems invoked, taluei’lors 

{|iiahry under the jinblic interest elanse eon- in recent >ears ha\(‘ been xi^orous in assertiiit; 

tallied in its license and (a) it .sctvc . as a their el.iim to molt* consideration. C’onfta'ences 

method by whicii the station seeks to enlarge were belli in 30, d^»iii whic h two ]>rineipal 

and hold its andieiiee and theri'bv increase the groups emiaL^ial. 'I'he first, organized as the 

valiu' of tinieaxailable for eomnua'eial ]>n)in-.nns. National C'ominittia^ on Ixdiiealion by Radio, 

'rhi‘ j^ropuMin content usually consKsts of either and snj^va'tisi l)y t.he Assoei.ilion of Lantl- 

orelu‘stra, son,L% drama, symphonx, opera, xa- (Jrant C'olle,!^es and Cbiix ei'sitiis, tht‘ National 

rietv, literatun.', seieiK'e, polities, neW' , sports, fwhieation \ssoeiation and other influential 

or special twents/' A spec inuMi survey at tile liodies, deni.ind'; ol C '< ingress legislation for the 

close of i()^i slioxN'cd that ol 51S2 stations rejiort- exelnsixe reserxaliou of not less tli.in 15 percent 

in;^^ eomiiKai'ial programs ai'c'oimted for 3b. 14 of all broadcasting; fatalities for public .ind in- 

nerceiit of broaticastin,!.; time. 'These furnish the .stitutionai (*diieat lonal a^encitae 'This demand is 

sole source of rex came for the snstainini; pro- slrcaiuoiisk' opposed by eomnua'iaal broad- 

,f.;ram.s; any decline in adv la't isini; is therefore casteis. \ stvond yroup, fornK‘tl .is a rcxsiilt of a 

li.ible to affect the non-eoniiiuavi d serxice, stiuly made by the AmtaaVan .\;;soei,it ion for 

much of whieli- sym[ilionx' concerts, ojiera Adult lufneation, hi came oriyiiii/c^d in as 

liroatleasts, internationai news extails and th<‘ tht^ Nalional Advisoiw Comieil on Radio in 

ike — IS x’ery expeiisixe. lulucation, finaiut'd by Carncape and Rtieke- 

Wliile llie yn-eal Tnajority of prop-rams U) fdlei funds. Since the N.itional kro.ideaiUiiip; 

xxliieh anx cull ural value can be a -.signed are of C(nn})any liail }>rot.kiinus.l that bro.ideasters 
the sustainini^ eli.iraeter, eta t.iii' adx erliseis liaxe xxould be willinp; to ilonate lime to educational 
at times cont labutc'd musical , ylramatic ,nid scmi- pur{>oses as soon as an autlioiatatix e^ body of 

educational material of nieiit. Inasnuicli, iioxv- educators c'onld ayret^ (mi matter.^ of proc;i am and 

excT,asllu‘adx'erliser iuves.sarily strixeslo reach policy, the Nalional Vdxisory Conned set out 

the widi'st pos.dble pul)lic, the cultuial r.mpe of to organize sneli a bodx and to draxv up an e\- 
eomnuTCMl jvroprams is narrowly restricted. perinienlal jwopn-am. d’lie chains then coinpliet) 

InirllKMinort' loc.il slat ions as.socialed with the with their offer to donate time, xvitli the result 

eliains are under no obligation to rebroadca.st that since l!ie fall of n)3i series of lectures have 

sustiiimnp programs and usually do not if thc*y becai broadcast oxer iiatif^ii wide lU'txx'orks in 

can .sell such hours on llieir own acroum. A\’ith economies, psyeholf)p;v, t^oxernmeni and kin- 

oce.isional exceptions stations use sn.staiiiinp; dred fields. 'The lectures li.ixe been supplc- 

propr.im material onlx in default of jniid adx er- iueiit<*d hy reprints and pamphh't material made 

lisinp, to x\ liieh the more x aluable evening houis available at loxv cost through the I biiversity of 

iniinarilx are dexoled. Chicago JVess. d’he polijy'of the National Ad- 

\\ bile the prineijxil stations, espc-eiallv those xisory Council has been to cooperate xvith rather 
of the eliain networks, liaxc shown in recent than to combat the dominant interests, 
xeais an inercMsing sense of piiblu’ respoiisi- TJae Tederal Radio (Aiminission in 1932, in 
bilily,critieism of the American system has like- rqdy to a coriirressional inquiry, declared that 
wise become more widespread and emphatic. “the present attitude of broadcasters . . . justi- 
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fies the Commission in believing that educa- 
tional programs can be safely left to the volim- 
tary gift of the use of facilities by commercial 
stations.'’ It is doubtful, howincr, whether even 
if they were willing commercial broadcasters 
could afford to donate much more time than 
they do at present for an e\lension of the very 
limited educational facilities now ofTeretl. 'i'he 
costs are heavy, and in some cases the tW(» na- 
tional broadcasting systems ha\(‘ appealed for 
voluntary financial support for educational pro- 
grams. 'The group fa\'oring appropriative legis- 
lation holds that it is in princij)le imdesinibk* for 
education to dt*pend on the good will of com- 
mercial broadcasters or jnnate ad\ertisers. 
Umler such circuinsStanccs, it is claimed, there 
can be no assurance that suitabK' material will lx* 
made available at the right time without risk ol 
displacement by revenue yielding iuaiis; and 
several eases of siieh dis[dacen\ent lend color to 
this vie^w. 'lo date, bowevtag the record of insti- 
tutionally owned or operated radio stations is 
open to grave criticism. 'The distribution of 
broadcasting time by 71 institutions using radio 
is thus summarized in a 1933 report; entertam- 
inent, 44.() percent; general information, 23.(1; 
farm and home information, 20.4; formal in- 
struction, 7.5; commercial programs, 3.(g It 
must be pointed out, howe\er, that education- 
ally owned stations are in danger of losing tlieir 
licenses unless th<‘V operate full lime, although 
there would secan to be no inherent necessity for 
this requirement beyond the attitude of the 
Radio Coinniissioii. d’he problem of finaiieing 
further educational use ol radio is also likely to 
become urgent, even if broadcasting time and 
facilities continue to be donated in sullicient 
measure. Yet, as a former member ol the Radio 
Commission lias pointed out, although Ameri- 
can broadcasting is o\ erwhclmingly commercial 
in aim, no payment lias bt'cii a.sked of broad- 
casters for their license lo u.se public channels. 

Included in the activities classified by the 
broadcasters as educational arc the dis.scrnina- 
tion of news and the di.scussion of political 
issues. About both these activities perplexing 
problems havearisen. Thceffortsof certain iiews- 
pajiers in 192S 30 to organize their own wireless 
service lor news gathering purposes met with 
very serious obstruction from the principal 
patent owners in the industry. On the other 
hand, the practise of commercial broadcasters of 
using current news items as part of their pro- 
gram material has recently encountered serious 
opposition from the newspapers. In addition to 
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restricting the free space given to radio program 
announcements, on the ground that the<e are in 
the main advertising items which should be jiaid 
for as .such, the associated lu^wspapers adopted 
in April, 1933, f>f stringent limitation in 

regard to the broadc'asting oi g<‘neral news items, 
while tlie Associatctl Jhess has imjHised on its 
mcMiihers still more definite hmitatit>us as to the 
use by broadcasters of copyright news material 
—limitations which me courts appear willing lo 
support. 

'The use of radio for political or go\ ernmental 
purfxises is probably its most important social 
a.spcct. 'The extent of this u.sc is indicated in j>art 
l)\ the fact that in J()3i the two principal net- 
works d(‘\()ted 52K hours without coinpeii.sation 
to speeclu‘s by national, stale or cit\ ollicials, the 
estimated commercial value of the time being 
approximately S3, 000, 000. Since that year such 
use of radio has ra})itll\ on the increase, 

apart from the luoadcasting paiil for b\ political 
groups and parlies in the eanqiaign (»f i()32 and 
to a lesser extent eontinuously . It has been sug- 
gested that tin type of lcadcrs!ii]> so dcvcIo]>cd 
may Ihvoiiic lo au imdesirabk* degree emotional 
rather than rational. Safeguards would sei'in to 
lie, first, in the siij>]>lemt‘ntarv consideration of 
issues in the ])ress and, stvond, in tlu‘ imjMrtial 
allotment of radio facilities to various schools of 
opinion. While cases of discrimination have not 
betai lacking, American hroaticasting cannot be 
attacked on this score more than other systems, 
particularly if the (‘coiiomic and strategic in- 
llucnce of the various seliools seeking publicity 
is taken into account. It is of course inevitable, 
under a system of j)rivate owaiership and com- 
mercial hire of facilities, that groups which can 
command larg(‘ sums of money, directly or in- 
directly, have a basic advantage over less fortu- 
nate groujxs. 

'The most serious charge w^hich may be ad- 
vanced again.st the American system is con- 
cerned with the general cultural level of the 
great mass of broatlcast material. 'That level is 
indicated in the dietum of tlu* ppxsident of the 
National Broadcasting Company, uttered during 
a speech on education, that “in Iwoadcasting we 
are dealing with a mass messagt*, aiul the ma- 
terial delivered must be suitable for mass con- 
sumption.” 'I’his conception of the mass, taken 
over from salesmanship, sets rigid limits to the 
possibilities of advance and e\}>eriment and dis- 
regards all minorities possesst‘d of more than 
the most rudimentary intelligence or education 
in any of tlie .special fields served by radio else- 
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where. It colors the musical, literary and educa- 
tional efforts of the broadcasters, wlio fear that 
they may lose tfua'r pnlilic if they pay attention 
to the nt^etls of^Toujis whose cultural level is in 
any marked (h'^oee ahoxe the average. Among 
th<“ Litter dissatislaetion with American broad- 
casting is acute aiul meri‘asing; hut such groups 
are not nunuTous enough to exert economic 
jiressure, which alone c*an e\'ok(‘ resj)onse Irom a 
commercial system. To the minorilv it appears 
that, no matter what stt‘ps in this direction be 
tak- n, tficR' is an inherent contamination of 
literary, musical, educ.itional, religious and all 
other material involved in the close association 
with comTiiercial advertising. Since nearly all 
yXmiuican bi'oadcasting stations are j>rolit seek- 
ing: institutions, programs stdected purely on 
their nau its have nec<‘ssarily a subordinate claim 
to programs seli'Cted for their advertising apjieal. 
LurlhiT the competitive nature of tlie business 
h.is nri*i ludc'tl the de\ clopmiMit , not onlv of any 
intelligent pi inning of radio olhu'ings but evt*n 
of <mv such geneial .uul classified description of 
them as would enabh* a listciuM' to make an ad- 
v.mce s(‘lecti<»n of the inalt'rial now offen'd. 
'There is, howe\er, little ju’osp(‘Ct of improve- 
ment. 'rh(M‘c ar<‘ no grounds for assurance that 
advertising levenues will incr(‘as(‘ in such meas- 
ure as to permit much ailvance in cither <juality 
or (jiiantitv of the sustaining programs; nor does 
th(‘ evidiuice warrant the su])])osition that drastic 
curtailment of advertising would prove feasible 
financi.illy. It is generally conceded that the 
presUgeand pojuilaritv of .AmeriCiin radio are on 
t he dec hue. .Acconling to the* best expcM't opinion 
lieie is no probability that television will come 
ii to comineicial or general use in the near future 
to rcMuimate the radio industry; nor can such 
use be dt‘sirablc‘ culturallv before* some in- 
telligent form of social control is elevise‘d. 

In no othe‘r country does the* conduct of 
broadcasting depend so coinjdctclv on adver- 
tisement as in the Unite‘d States. In Kngland, 
the Soviet 1 hiion and .\iistria ne^ advertising is 
permitted. W here* it is allowed, as in loanee, 
Canada, .\ustralia, Italy, brazil, Mexico and 
Spain, it is unde'r the supervision eif .some re*- 
sponsible authority and usually subje*(;t to limi- 
tation with regard to amount as well as tocharac- 
V . . The British system constitute*s the most 
thoroughgoing attemjg to le-nder broadcasting a 
public service of cultural value. It is linanced 
Irom an annual license le*e ot ten shillings levied 
on e*ach receiv ing se‘t; a little over half of this 
-‘evenue suffices to sustain all ser\ ices, ineduding 


experimental w’ork, the balance going into piib^ 
lie funds. 'The publications of the British 
Broaderasting Corporation include three peri- 
odicals, in which commentaries, program rioces, 
illustrations and other matter supplement the 
hroaijerasts. 'The jiroportion of jazz in jireigram 
material is much lowt*r, and special types of 
audience, thost* interested, for example, in mod- 
ern poetry, music and literature, are rc*gularly 
catered to. 'Die conduct of the system is under 
constant criticism in both press and Tarliarnent, 
hut all parties have unitetl in preferring it to any 
^)thcr. It has contributed not mert'ly to the po- 
litical and euhiiral education of tlie people but 
notably to the maintenance of orchestral music 
and the ojH*ra, wliieh would otherwise have had 
to depend mainly, as in tlie I hiked States, on the 
uncertain patronage of a wealthy minority. 'The 
recent decision of Canada to reconstruct its 
broadcasting system on a nationally owned an I 
controlled basis, in which advertising shall be 
permitted nndi*r prescribed limitations as a con- 
tributory source of rt‘Veniie, is of especial inter- 
est and significance, inasinucfi as it follows four 
years of d(‘lilH‘ration and a thorough cxjH'rience 
of llu* eominereitil system. 

Recent events in Jkirope have demonstrated 
that non-deinoeratic governments can dir(*ct 
their radio facilities to partisan })iirposes, na- 
tional ail'd international, of very cjiiestionalile 
character; hut there is no assurance that in such 
circumstanet‘s priv^atelv owned systems w^oiild 
enjoy a sjH‘cial immunity from such subversion. 
'This dtwelojinienl is a ste}) liaekw,ird in com- 
parison vvitli the formation in of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Union, representing ^30 
transmitting stations in 21 Ikiropean countries; 
the members of the union luwe agreed to eo- 
ojwrate on programs and to abstain from jiropa- 
ganda against one another. The developmimt of 
the collective life of democratic societies calls 
increasingly for publicly responsible bodies of a 
non-political character; and the association in 
the American mind -deliherately fostered by 
ccitain forces of public resjKmsibility with jx)- 
litieal I’lartisiinshijv constitutes j>erhaps the 
most formidable of the many obstacles to cul- 
tural atlvance. 

William A. Orton 

Legal Aspects. Legal development in the 
radio industry, more than in most others, is 
ha.sed on its peculiar technology. Notions of 
sovereignty, states’ rights, property, laissez fake, 
developed by land and commercial economies. 
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arc belied by the scientific facts of this novel 
method of communication. 

I'he limited number of usable or dependable 
wave lengths available in iht* present state of the 
art, the inability to construct apparatus of suf- 
ficient selectK ity to receive the desired wave and 
exclude all others, the resulting interference in 
reception by transmissions on tlie same or ad- 
jacent frequencies and the extensive ge()graphic 
area of interferences, all combine to make laissez 
fairc in radio commimicatioTi impossible. All 
countries consequeiitly control radio commiini- 
catif)n, either through government ownership 
of transmitting stations, as in Europe, or through 
government regulation of privately owned and 
operated stations, as in the United States. 

Regulation began in the United States with 
the enactment of the ftxleral Radi<^ Act of jqia. 
Broadcasting was then unknovTi, and the act 
was passed primarily vith re ference to wireless 
telegraphy. It prohibited radio transmission 
without a license from the secn^tary of com- 
merce and incorj'^orated the regulations (»f the 
London International Radio 'Eelegraj^h Con- 
vention of jqi2. 'The secretary attempted te» keep 
up with the developing use <»f radio and broad- 
casting by holding national radio conftMvnees, 
})romulgating detailed regulations, assigning 
fre(]ueiicies to stations, relusing licenses which 
he thought should not be granted and specifying 
the lime in which individual broadcasting sta- 
tions could oj)erate- T\vo tlecisions of lower 
federal courts and an oj)inion of the attorney 
general in holding that the secretary had 

no discretion to refuse licenses or to prohibit 
broadcasting on frecpiencit'S or at times not pro- 
hibited by the act, virtually ended his control. 
The resulting bedlam following the scramble 
for broadcasting and “wave jumping*' led to the 
Radio Act of i<j2y. 

It set up the h'ederal Radio Commission to 
bring order out of the chaos and, after one year, 
to act as an appellate bodv over the secretary of 
comrnerct', to whoitt tlie power of regulation w^as 
then to be restored. After continuing this tein- 
])orary arrangement lor two years. Congress 
finally made the commission a permanent body, 
to which the Radio Division of the Department 
of Commerce w^as transferred in 1932. The 
commission is empow-ered among other things 
to classify radio serv ices, assign frequencies to 
the services and the individual stations, grant 
and revoke licenses for stations, detennine their 
location, regulate the apparatus and power to be 
used by them, determine their time of operation, 
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make special regulations wath resptvt to chain 
broadcasting and promulgate regulations to pre- 
vent interference. It is required to allocate 
broa (.least ing licenses, fre(|uencic‘S, station power 
and time as equally as possible among the five 
zones into which the country is divided and 
equitably among the states accortling to popula- 
tion. This restriction, frequently criticized as 
loo rigid and out of harmony with scientific 
developments in radio, is an atteiTipt to cope 
with the universally admitted need of ecjuitable 
distribution of the scant facilities for broad- 
casting. 

'Ehe fact that the service and interference 
areas ol radio cannot be confnual by state 
boundaries makes control by the iiulividual 
stales futile and recjuires eithta* letha'al control 
or no ratlio communication at all. Tlu* necessary 
constitutional basis for this it'deral power was 
“founcr* therefore in the interstaU* commerce 
clause. Broadcasting is “the transmission of in- 
telligence, ivleas, and entertainment. It is inter- 
course and that intercourse is cominctce,” even 
though of a “ni'W s]>eci(.‘s“ [United States ‘r. 
American F>otu1 and Aiort^V'gc Uo., 31 h' (atlj 
(!<).:()) I . Since it is also interstate, Uongress 
has lull ]H)Wcr to lagulate. In aiiV evtaU com- 
mercial point to ]>oint telegra]diy or telejdiony is 
clearly interstati* commercta in order to ]>ermit 
the ellicitail us<‘ of radio for these ]Mir]'>oses by 
the elimination ol dt'Struclivi' interierenc<.‘ ( on- 
gress may and must incidentally regulate all 
broadcasting. It has been suggested also that 
since radio communication invol\(‘S interna- 
tional agreements, ledtaul regulalorv authoritv 
may be based uj>on the j>o\\er to make IrtMtics 
and to provide the neci*ssary and ])rojH*r nu'ans 
for their observance. While no slate has at- 
tempted to set up a comj^lete svstem of regula- 
tkm, statutes and municipal orthnancc\s have 
imposed a variety of lesser regulations. IManv of 
these have been impulsive and ill advised; otluTs 
are reasonable local police or tax measures. In 
the working out of the necessary adjustments 
there is danger that constitutional logomachy 
Tnay influence tlecisions beyond the rec-juirc' 
ments of the technological facts which have 
fashioned it. Thus a state tax upon the ovviuts 
of receiving sets was invalitlated by a lovvei 
federal court on the absurtl ground that it was a 
direct burden upon interstate commerce, w hicii 
is exclusively w ithin the regulatory power of the 
federal government. 

More difficult prolflems arise in the distribu- 
tion of the limited number of available fre- 
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qiicncies amon^ the numerous seekers. The 
Radio Act directs tlie commission to i.ssue 
licenses uIkmi '‘p.iMic convtMiience, interest, or 
nect'ssity will 1)(‘ served thert'hy.” While this 
standard is hoary m tlie law o{ ])uhlic utilities, 
little analotry can he fniind therein for radio. 'Idle 
jiossihle t\]H\^ ol radio ser\ iia* are com jKi rati \ ely 
unlimited. And each typ<‘ has nnm(‘rous siip- 
jiorters d'ht* commission must cK't ermine there- 
fore not smijilv wIriIkm' a particular applic'ant 
will s<*r\ ice tlie public con\ tMiienci\ interest or 
nec<‘ssiti) , hut \\ht‘ther lu* will do so al>ov(‘ all 
other competint'; applicants. It must tlna'clon* 
m. kt a choice ol public ]>olicy as to the \arious 
t\'pi‘'. of ser\ ices jn-eferred ilance music, re- 
lit^iuus talks, political discussions anti a host <>i 
variatimis. h urt luu'more in order to p?-o\ iilc for 
desirablt* change or improM'mcnt care musi be 
taken tt) ^martl tht‘ limittsl axaiiable facilities 
against conij^lett' apj>ropriation by present users. 

I’Or this reason imitpit' limitations ha\t‘ been 
imposed on the broadcasiei \s “ pmpert \ rcjils." 
'riit* at't r(‘cites that it r^ intendtsl amono oiIkt 
thiii<:;s “to jiro\itle lor llie ust‘ ol such ch.mnels 
I of interstatt' and lowaipi ratho communication |, 
but not tilt' ownei'ship thtacol, Iw indi\ iilu.ils, 
firms or corjioralions, for limited periods of 
tmu‘, under lictMiscs i,u'«U)tt‘d In heiieral au- 
thorit\, and nt> such license shall be construtal 
to creatt* ant ri;.dil, be\ond the terms, condi- 
tions, aiitl periods of the litcnsts” ( )ut til abun- 
dance of cant ion it directs 1 hat no li< ense shall be 
pnamled “until the ajijdic’ant tiKaelor shall have 
sipmed a waner of am claim to tlu‘ ust' of any 
jsiiticular frequenin or wa\e lenirlh or of the 
ether as ai^ainst the reLiulatoin jiower of the 
idiitcil States bec.m.se of the pianious use of the 
s^inu', whcthei bs license or othiiwise.” d’he 
ma\nnuin ttaan ol luciises toi broatlcaslin^ .sta- 
tions IS li\t‘d at llin^e \'*ars, but the ('ommission 
lias limited its naaises to si\ months, after first 
ha\ ini' IimhI e\en shorter ]Ha iods. 'The commis- 
sion has also e\ei\'iseil its jiower to reallocate 
frequencies, chancre or reduci- the time of oper- 
ation aiu.1 ndusi' renewal of licenses m order to 
dc'h‘te what it dcvmed undesirable seinices. 
A’hile j>rioi u.se and station m\<\stmerit ha\e 
been v\c'i<^ht\ factors m the diMermination of 
public' inten'st or c'om cnieiic'e [(ieiieral Idc'ctrie 
b’o.v’. 1 'c‘dcral Radio C’otnmission, 3 1 I''(ad)()'Ut 
(ii)a<d|, thc‘\ have' not .dw.i\s clete’'T'csi the com- 
mission bom eliminating: static^ns o»' curtailing 
thi'ir pri\ilcsM the* claim of deprivation of 

proj^crlN thc' Supicme (.dairt answered: “'That 
the C’onprc'ss had the oower to i;ive this au- 


thority to delete stations, in view of the limited 
radio facilities available and the confusion that 
would result from interferences, is not open to 
(juestion. Those who operated bioadcasting sta- 
tions had no right superior to the exercise ol this 
power of regulation, 'rheyy necessarily made their 
investment and their contracts in the light of, 
and subject to, this jiaramount authority” 
[Federal Radio Commission v. TSelson Bros 
Bond and Mortgage (\>., 2S9 U.S. 266, 2cS2 
(iTFl)]* 

Idle di‘termination of public interest, con- 
venience and 7U‘ce.ssity rests largely with thc 
commission. Judicial review is limited to cjiies- 
dons of law-; and “lindings of fact by the com- 
mission, if supported by siib.stantial evidence,’ 
are conclusive unless clearly “arbitrary, or 
capricious.” In the cxtTcise of this review in 
n-cent years there has beem a decitical tendt'iii'y 
to support the* commission’s detc'rniinalion. d he 
Radio Act contains another safeguard in thc 
provision denvmg tlu‘ licensing authority the 
power of censorship and jirohibitiiig interference 
by it with the ri;’ht of fieesjieech. 'I’Ik' ju’ovision 
eflei'tiv t‘lv j>i events ju'cvious cen.sor.ship of in- 
diviihial ]>rograms, .md the commission has not 
.ittemptial it. Jhit general censorship inevitaldy 
a;i.sr\s \vht‘n thc commi.ssion determines, on the 
basis of past or promiscal programs, which of 
.scv<Tal aj)phean1s shall bt' awarded an available 
lieeiistn I util radio l(‘tlmologv discovers an 
abiiiuianf sui^ply ol faciliiic^s, the ancient free- 
dom can be pi'o1eet<.'d only by the wise selection 
of ailniinistra.tors. 

'The lack ol facilities lias been advanced also as 
the eoneliisive answer to the suggestion that 
broadcasting stations be ]>Iaee(.l muler the public 
utility obligation of making tlieir sendees avail- 
able to all ajiplieants on ec|iial terms, d’he Radio 
Act reijiiires that a licensee who lias permit tetl 
one political candidate to broadcast through his 
station must ailord ecpial ()]>p()rt unities to the 
ojvposing eandidales for the .same oiriee. But it 
does not r(x|uin‘ that the initial use be permitted. 
Lieense(\s v\}io laigagt' for liirt* in the telegraphic 
or telephonic transmis.sion from point to point 
are, houev<‘r, rec|iiired to serv'c all applicants on 
cqu.il terms and along with tclcplione and tcle- 
gra]ih coiiijiatiics are subject to thc regulatory 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in thc nrittcr of rates. Proposed legislation plac- 
ing all methods of communication under the 
unified control of a single commis.'iion on com- 
mimications will doubtless effect desirable re- 
sults, altliougli it cannot avoid the discrimina- 
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tion necessitated by the limited broadcasting 
facilities. 

Private law loo has fell the detonation of 
radio. Whether a persf)Ti who has been defamed 
in a radio speech may ha\e redress apiinst the 
several broadcastiii;:^ stations; wln^ther one 
broadcasting station has recourse against another 
which picks iij) the h)rmiT’s in'ograin and makes 
use of it; whether copyright owners have rights 
against the several broadcast ijig stations in a 
chain, against a station which broadcasts an un- 
authorized puidic })erronnance and against the 
hotel keeper and rt*staurateur who by means of 
loud s])cakers Iwing tlu* ]u*ograms to their }>a- 
trons, are all tjuestions to w hich laiul law as de- 
veloped ]U'o\ides no la-ady answer [lUick r. 
Jcwell-La Salle Realty ('o., lb S. i<;i (1^31); 
Sorensen 7’. Wood and RI'AR broadcasting C\>., 
J23 Neb. 34.S ( ip32)|. In lairoj)C e\en more than 
in the Unittal Stat<‘s these arul other proldeins 
of privat<‘ law have arisen m troubU sonu' coin- 
ple\it\ (si‘e esp<*ciall\ N(*ugebauer’s discussion). 

International agreement is almost as impor- 
tant as national control, not siitijdy to promote 
international coir.mimication but to avoid de- 
structive interference b\ foreign transmissions 
with radio comtnunication within the indiv idual 
nations. International coojKM’ation began with a 
confenaice at llerlin in 1^03. A second c(»n- 
ference in Rerlin in ipoh resulted in the first 
inteniational radio treaty. Successively super- 
seding treaties were signed at London in u>i2, 
at Washington in iqzy and at Madrid in 1932. 
The Madrid convention amalgamated tlie there- 
tofore .sejKirate telegrajdi and radio conventions 
into one International 'Pelecommunication (Con- 
vention. But se])arate regulations are provided 
for radio and telegrapli, and atihering nations 
may choose to be bouiul by only one ol the sets 
of regulations. There are also supplementary 
radio regulations, designee.! primarily for the 
IvLiropean countries and tho.se in which tran.s- 
mitting stations ar<‘ government owneel. The 
United States delegation has accejUed only the 
ce)nvention and th(‘ princijial railio regulations. 
The treaty allocates the radio fie(|uencu‘s among 
the several services, such as broadcasting, com- 
mercial, maritime, aeronautic and police, but 
attempts no distribution among the signatory 
nations. Lach nation mav allocate ln‘L]uencies as 
it desires; but if interference in otiu'r countries 
should result, the assignment must be made only 
in accordance with the allocation among the 
services s|>eciiied in the regulations. Regional 
international conferences, such as tlie North 


American Radio Conference, and regional or bi 
lateral agreements, such as that between the 
United States and Canada, are encouraged. The 
Bureau of the International d clecornmunication 
Union at Berne is made the clearing house for 
radio information. Claims of frequencies for 
transoceanic communication must be filed with 
the bureau, although no provision is made as to 
the effect of priority of claims, d’hc bureau mu.sl 
be notified also of the employment of Irequcn- 
eitvs, in any service, which may interfere with 
reception in other countries. Arbitration is 
recognized as the method of settling disputes. 

Piobably more than any other Industry radio 
has been built on patents, d'housands of patents 
on basic instniments or imjwovdncnts have been 
is.sii(‘d to diverse j»ersons. d'he maiiufacturc or 
use of radio ap[iaratus has consecjuently been in* 
volved in a maze of patent litigation, in which 
judg(\s, who.s(‘ kno\vlcdg<‘ ()1 radio has been ac- 
(|uin'd only in the course of tlie litigation, have 
Invii called upon to decide the issues of invdi- 
tion, priority and infringement, d'he liand- 
inaiden of the yralent, monoyxilv, was found to be 
the logical means of resolving the .struggle for 
jvatent suj>remacv. When vvirek^ss communica- 
tion was still contiiu^d to the transmission of 
m(‘ssages between shi]> and shore, tlie British 
Marerini C’oinpany, which ownctl or c-ontrollcd 
a majority of the world’s shore stations, refused 
to communicate with stations e(|uippeti with 
other than Marconi apparatus, ddic }>artial pro- 
hibition of this ])ractise by the Berlin convention 
of iqoh and tht‘ furtht r prohibition by the Lon- 
don convention of 1912 were the }u*incipal 
achievements of tliose treaties. In the Ibiitcd 
States tlu- concentration of patents in the Radio 
Uorporation of .VnuTica, coupled with devices 
which re(|uireil patent licensees to purchase cer- 
tain unpatented jMi ts from tlu* coryvoration, was 
alleged to have created a virtual monoy'ioly in 
radio manufacturing. lvnforccmi*nt of the.se 
liccns<‘ yirovisioiis was linally enjoined as viola- 
tive of the edayton Act | Lord t. Radio C’oryvora- 
tion of .America, 2.y. h' (2d) 565 (]92(S), 2S K 
{2d) 257 (l(>2S), 35 I' (2d) (;()2 (upij), 47 ]' (2d) 
()o() (1931)1, and a government yirosecution of 
the coryvoiMtion iindta* tlie federal antitrust laws 
resulted in the entry of a consent decree cal- 
culated to bre. k up the concentration [United 
States 7 '. Radio (‘oryioration of America, 3 h\ 
Suyqi. 23 (1933)]. d'he Ravlio Act rc(|uires the 
commi.ssion to r(‘fuse licenses to any yierson c*on- 
vicled of “ unlawfully monopolizing or atteinyit- 
ing unlawfully to monopolize, after February 23, 
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tiomofthe 1 1 nit, ;! States (Ro>iion 1024); Great Britain, 
Imperial Wireless and Cable Conicrencc, 1928^^- 
Crrid. 3163(1028); International Kadio-Tele- 


1927, radio communication . . or of having 
*‘l)t*en using unfair methods of competition ’ and 
autlu)riz(‘s llie cmirts, in suits under the fcdcrnl 
antitrust acts, to revoke tht‘ licenses of guilty 
defendants. It further jirohibits the unified 
ownership, control, ojieration, “directly or in- 
direct h of public, }H)int to point radio and wire 
or cablt‘ ciimmunication systems, if the ^‘purpose 
is and 'or the eff<‘(d thererif may be to siibslan- 
tial/v lessen comjietition or to n‘Strairi” inter- 
state or foreign commerce “or unlawfully to 
create monopoly in an\ line of commerce.’* 

'J’ht' iieculiar characteristics of radio have thus 
('vokial a distinct radio law. Jhil the legal con- 
trols ha\e been sh.i]H‘d largely by the state of the 
art and recjuire continual revision if they are to 
keej) jiace witli its progress. 

IIakkv Siirt.MAN 

Sf'f: CoMMCNK A I ion; AnvianisiNf;; PrmKar^; 
Pi«)rA(;AM)\; iaauMioN; Amimmims, 1‘cniae; 

la.IC I UK M. M -Wt » AC'I'I HFNO I \ I )l '.s'l'U V; 'I'la M'JIONK 

A’'.i) 'I'l I i'< atAun; ( 'omkinm ions, Indi sihiai.; Pai- 
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(.'onsulr I'ou (iiM'.uAi. llisrouA’ am> I'.( oN'oMie Ou- 
camzaiion: liirani 1,., Iu<>tu>nn<s of tfic Radio 

Induct t\ (Chuaao m^ s); Radat and It.s 1 ''utu}(\ ed. by 
Martin Coded (New ^'oik 1(130); V 7 /r Radio Industry, 
bv mcinlua'. of the llar\aid ( Jr.idiiate School of 
Husiiiev, Adniineat at ion (New York hjaH); Schubert, 
Paul, 'I'hf Rfotm Woof (New 'S'ork kiaS); Ihiited 
Stales, Ihslerai 'blade ( 'oniniission, Rcfxot . . . on tin 
Ratho Industry (10A3), and ( 'onnniK laf Radio Advrr- 
tisniff (1(13.1); Dunlap, ( )rnn b.., Radio in Adi'vrtisinit 
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nn nf in the Radio Industry, Cnilt-d Stales, Women’s 
Ruieau, Rnllelin n«>. S3 (1(131); Cnited States, Ruieau 
of the Cdaisus, billei'nlh Census, Wholesale Ibstii- 
bulion. Radio Srt\, Raits and Antssouts (1932); 

I 'lilted States, Riiicmu ot I 'oreian and Donu'stieCom- 
ineree, “ Ra(.lio Markets of the Workl, 1(132," by I .. D. 
Raison, 'J'nulc Rioniotnm Snirs, no. 136 (0132); Reith, 
J. C. W., “lUisiiu>ss Manauement ol the Public SeiA- 
iti's” in Rnhfi( Id/ninoti atioii, \ol. viii (i<i30)i(> 30; 
Laflon-Montcis, Alaicel, “La radiodillusiuii, pio- 
blcnu polilKjue" in Rt rnr po/itninf «/ jnii Irmcntati t\ 
Aol.i’wwii (1(128)448 ()i; Rkukett, Basil, “'bin- ICni- 
pirc and W'oild Communications” in I mtvd Enipiic, 
\'ol. v\i (0130) (>58 t)i; islocclvci, 1*.., Diis I*'uiih 7 i'f \('n 
in Ih'ittsi hland und die 7 cii tsi haj tlu hr lirdrufnnit acs 
Rundfunks (Lonini^en Hi->()); Canada, Ros.il Commis- 
sion on Radio Rioadiastin^, Rrpoit (Ottawa ig2(>); 
Beckmann, I’rit/, Ihc ( dr^aiiisatinnsfonncn ihs 117 //- 
funhrrt krhrs (Bonn 1025); Tnbolet, L. B., 77 ie Inter- 
natiomd Aspnts of Klritriral Comniunii ations in the 
Pacifu' Area (Baltimore i()2()); Schreiner, G. A., 
(lahles and W 'trt lcss arul Their Role in the Foreign Rela- 


port, 

Kraf)h Conference, Second, Madrid 1932, Documents, 
2 vols. (Berne 1932). 

For Cci.tlkal Aspects: Bickt l, K. A., Neiv Em- 
pircs ^ the I\ ezespaprr and the Radio (I hiladelphia 
1030); Perry, Armstrong, Radio in hducation (2nd ed. 
New York Kjzip; 'Pyson, L., Fduiatioii I uncs In 
(New' York 1930); Orton, W. A., “'bhe Revel of 
"J'hirteen-Year-Olds” in Atlantic Monthly, vol. cxlvii 
(1931) I- 10; Alatht'son, Hilda, “Broadcasting as a 
Means of Promoting lnternati(»nal I 'riderstanding” in 
League of Nations, S(‘cretariat, Ediuational Survey, 
vol. i, no. 3 (1(130) 11-16; Bagley, W. C., “VV'hat the 
imiure Holds lor Broadcasting into the Schools” in 
Sdiool and Sot irty, vol. xxxiii ( 1 93 D 7 « 3-7h; Amadeo, 
T., and Senet, I lonoiio J-, “Radio extensiiiri cultural” 
in Aluseo Social Argentiiio, lioirtino, a ok xvii (192(1) 

3 25- See also the various publications oi the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in lYlui ation, New' A ork; 
National Broadcasting Compans, Advisory C.’ouncil, 
NevvA'otk; Institute (or Fdiication by ICkIio, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; National Committee on b.dueation by 
Radio, Washington; and the British Broadeasting Cor- 
poration, London. 

Jh)R JacAi. .Asrixus: Praesent, H.ms, HihUoiftaphie 
des Eunkrnhts, 1 )(ajtsche Stiidicngesellsi halt fiir 
I'unkrecht, SHiriltt'n, vols. i-11, 3 \(>ls. (Lcipsu Hi2()— 
29); Hotchkiss, K. B., “Selcil Bihliograpln on .Air 
Law” in American Bar Assoiaatioii, // gi/i m;/, vol. xvi 
(i(l30) 2()4-(>(»; 1 >.i\ IS, Stc'phen, J'he Lti 7 v of Radio 
(hniirnunit afion (New ^ Ork 1(127); Davis, \V. J. Radio 
Etm' (Los Angeles Kirai); /iollman, (iascs on yUr 
Law (2nd ed. St. P.iul 1(132) i>t. 11; I’ond, ( ). L., 2/ 
Tiratisr oil the Ltnv tf Pnhlit I tditu s, 3 vols. (4th t‘d. 
Indianapolis 1(132) vol. ii, ( h. wviu; Si hnu'ckt'hicT, 
L. P'., 'The Erdt>ial Radio iloinniission. Institute for 
Ciovernmenl Reseanh, Service Monogiaphs, no. (15 
(W.ishmgton 1(132); “Report of the Standing C'om- 
miltee on Radio 1 /aw,” and “Reports ol llie Standing 
Committee on Communications” in American Bar 
AsscKialion, Rrpoit vol. hv (i()2(>) 404 506, and 
vol. Iv (i(>30) 350-437, vol. l\i (1(13*) 347 U3, '‘»k b'ii 
(i(;32) 423 87, and vol. Kin (1(133) .3.Sf>-h7; Segal, 
P. iM., and Spearman, P. D. P., State and Munu ipal 
Rniulation oj Radio i loinnntnit ation, Lhuted States, 
bederal Radio Commission (i(i2(i); C aldwell, L. G., 
“Principles ( iovernmg the Licensing of Broadcasting 
Stations” in I ’nirrrsity of Pennsylvania Laiv Re 7 'ie 7 c, 
Vol. Ixxix (1(130-31 ) I I 3-57, and “Piiacy of Broadcast 
Programs” m ( '.olunihia Erne Rev iew, vol. xxx (i()3o) 
1087-1114; Simpson, L. P., “'bhc CDpyiight Situa- 
tion as .Alice ling Radio Broadcasting” in Nezv York 
Vniversity Lair Quarterly Res'ievi , vol. ix (1931-32) 
i(So-97; “Indirect C’ensorship of Radio Programs,” 
and “Federal Control of Radio Bioadc asting” in Vfl/e 
I .asc Journal, vol. xl (i(>3o-3i) <it)7-73, and vol. xxxix 
(ig29-3o) 245- 56; NeugchaiK'r, Iv., Eernmelderecht 
mil Ruudjunkieiht (3rd ed. Berlin ig2g); Dupond, 
Octave, “La T. S. I'\ c*t le droit public interne” in 
Rei'uc du droit public et dc la sdetue politinuc cn France 
et d rettanirer, vol. xlv (ig2S) 258-317; Saudemont, 
-Andre, La radiophonie et le droit (Paris ig27); Stenuit, 
R., La radiophonie el le droit international public (Brus- 
sels 1632); (^lark, Keith, International Communica- 
tions, Columbia University. Studies in History, Eco- 
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nomics and Public Law, no. 340 (New York 1931) 
eh. iv; Grande, Ettorc, La radioteleifrafia ?tel diritto 
internazionale (Milan 1927); (iisart, Heinz, Funkrecht 
itti Luftvf’rkehry Vcrkehnsrechtliche Schriften, no. i 
(Konip^sber^ 1932). For periodicals devoted to radio 
law and containing full bibIiograf)hies, svv Jfourmd of 
Radio Laze, published monthly in ( 'hica^o since 1931; 
Air Lazo Rcz'iezVy published monthly in New York 
since 1930; Archh fiir Fuuk}('( ht, published monthly 
in Berlin since 1928; Rez'ttr jar it/iqur internationale de 
la radioelvctricili\ published monthly in Paris since 
J924; and the reports of the Con^n tvs Juridique Inter- 
national de lYle^^raphie sans Fil, Comptc retidUf pub- 
lished annually since 1926. 

RADISHCHICV, ALEXANDR NIKOLAE- 
VICH (1741;- 1S02), Russian philosopher of the 
Enli^hteiiineiil. Radishehev received his early 
education in the home of his father, a landlord 
known for the liiiinane treatment of his serfs. At 
t]ieageofse\<‘nteeiiyoim" Radishehev was sent by 
Catherine 11 to the llni\ersity of Leipsie, where 
besides preparing himsell for an administrative 
career in accordance with the wishes ol the em- 
press he eagerly absorbed the ideas of Ihiusscaii, 
llebetius and Mably. I Ipon Ins return to Russia 
he st‘r\ed successfully as an olhcial in the senate 
and in the (‘olIt‘ge of Commerce and was linally 
appointetl head of the customs office of 8t. 
IV‘tersl)iirg. 

While in office Radishehev continued his 
interest in the ideas of the EnliglUenment; he 
translateil Mably 's Ohsrrratioiis sur I'Jiistoirr dc 
la ijrvcv and contributed to a periodical pub- 
lished hy Novikov, with whost* Masonic circle 
he maintained friendly contact. Under the im- 
mediate stimulus of RaynaFs works he wrote in 
T781-S3 liis ode, Lalfiast (Liberty), with its 
eulogy of Cromwell and Washington, and in 
1781; -S() his chic-f work Fulfslicstrir tz Prterhuri'a 
r Moskvu (A journey from St. IVtersburg to 
Moscow). "File latter work, comjmsed in a form 
borrowetl from Sterne and consisting of a series 
of descrijitive sketches of everyday life in Russia, 
constilutes one of the first and mo.st eloquent 
attacks on the lawless regime, the corrui>tion of 
the ruling classes and the ruthless exploitation 
of the j'jcasantry by a greedy gentry. Radishehev 
appealed to the Russian rulers to establish a 
con.stitutional regime based on equality of rights 
and pleaded above all for the emancipation of 
the peasants by free consent of their masters. 
Should such consent be denied, Radishehev pre- 
dicted a bloody revolt of the opjiressed masses. 
Catherine ii saw in his book a picture and criti- 
cism of her ow n regime and, still under the fresh 
impression of the developments of the French 
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Revolution, ordered Radishchev’s immediate 
arrest and trial. He w^as condemned to death, 
but the sentence was commuted to ten years of 
exile in remotest Siberia. As an exile Radishehev 
continued his literary acti\'ity and among other 
publications wTote an essay in which lit* al- 
temptetl to dis]>rove the materialistic thesis of 
llolbach and Ilelvetius wdih the aid of argu- 
ments drawn from Mendelssohn’s P/iadon; he 
hirnst'lf w’avered between deism and material- 
ism, leaning more markedly toward the former. 

Radishehev was permitted to return to his 
estate in 1707 by Paul 1 and w^as completely re- 
habilitated w-ith the accession to the throne of 
Ale.xander i. Not only was Ik; allowx'd to n;turn 
to St. Petersburg, but he was even called upon 
to serve on the commission which was charged 
with the task of introducing the regime of 
legality in Russia. Sharing th(‘ general expecta- 
tion that Alexander wx:)uld uj>on his coronation 
decree a constitutional regime Radishehev at 
the suggestion of Count Vorontzov, who re- 
mained in close contact with the circle of the 
czar’s young friends, working for reform in a 
private committee, drew u]) a remarkable con- 
stitutional project which inc:or[K>ratetl tlu‘ ideas 
outlined in his main work. "I’he project did not 
materialize, however, and its author, despondent 
(»v^er its failure, committed suicide. 

Paul Miliukov 

IIW/v’^: Sohnmic oKtavzhiksya s'o/kiarny ((.'olle^ tion of 
renuiiniri}:: works), (> vols. (Moscow iSo9-i i; new eel. 
by V. V. Kallash, 2 vols., Moscow i()07); Patrshcstz'ie 
iz Prterhur^a v Aloskva (St . Bctershnni: 1790; new ed. 
wilh inlrodijctions hy N. 1*. Pavlov-Silvivnsky and P. 
E. Sliche^olev, St. Petersburg 1905), tr. into (icrinan 
by Arthur l>ufher as Rcisc z'lni Pclershurg aach Moskaa 
(Lt‘ipsic 1922). 

Cofisidf: Suldiomlinov, M. I., A. N. Radi\hcliez\ Im- 
peratorskaya Akadcmiya Nauk, Otdclenic russkaj^o 
yazika i slovesnosti, Sbornik, vt)l. xxxii, no. 6 (St. 
IVlcrsburj^ 1883); Singer, Eugenie, \x\ Jain hacker Jar 
Kaltar and Geschirkte dcr Slavrn, n.s., vol. \ ii (1931) 
113-62; Myakotin, V. A., Ja istorii rasskago ob\Iu hestzut 
(From the history of Russian socicly) (2nd ed. St. 
Petersburg 1906) p, Semennikov, V. P., 

Radistuhci': ocherki i issledozmniya (Studies anti in- 
vestigations) (Moscow 1923). 

RADOWITZ, JOSEPFI MARIA VON (i7()7- 
1853), Prussian statesman and political tliinker. 
Radowntz, a descendant of Hungarian nobility, 
was born in Blank enburg. After serving under 
Napoleon and the Hessian government he en- 
tered the Prussian general staff in 1823 and rose 
to distinction in Berlin court circles, particularly 
in the so-called “crown prince group’* of the 
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later kiiiK Frederick William i\, whose most luvn ^^reater restlessness characierized Rae £■ 

intimate friend and counselor e became. He intellectual life. A iirojected “idiilosfiphical his- 
was the cofounder of and from iSj i to 1N35 the tory of humanity” led him into history, physi- 
Icadin^ contributor to the Berliner polilisdies opraphy, economics, sociolo^yy and }>hilolo^\. 
Wuehenhlutt, the lirst journali.stic vehicle for But “adverse iortime” do^^ged his steps. Tits 
conservative thouglit. During this period he tol- work on the resources ol Canada went unpub- 
lowed 1 laller in advocating the restoration of the lished; his AVfC Principles itj Political hennomy 
feudal and ])atriarchal corporate state of the was virtually .stillborn; his essays on the Poly- 
Middle Ages. (Gradually Kadowit/ abandoned nesiaii language, altliough praised by J . S. Mill, 


the (diristian Dermanic ideas ol this grouj> of 
Prussian Protestant nobles, especially aftcT he 
became active as military attache at the Icdtral 
diet in Ibanklort in iS^b. 1 le then turiuHl toward 
constitutionalism and, as Bismarck later did, 
attempted to bring together conservatism and 
tin* national idea, which in his time was cham- 
pioned chiefly by the liberals; as the king’s inti- 
mate couns(*lor he came out for constiti’tional 
and federal reforms, 'riu'si* cllorts, however, 
were swt'j^t aside- bv tlu' R<.'volution ol In 

the h'rankforl Assembly of i<S4<S Uadowitz W'as 
the leader of the C'.itliohc Right. In he was 
entrusted with the U*adership of Prussia’s (ier- 
inan j'»olicv and becanu- the prime mover and 
diixvtor of the Prussian jiolicv ol unilication of 
(lermany without Austria. W'Ihmi with the ( ) 1 - 
miitz agreement (»f 1S50 this poliev came to 
naught, Radow it/ abandoned ac tive p(>litics. In 
his later years he came to v ic‘W the- sochal ques- 
tion as the c'cntral problem of tlu' slate and 
championed an alliance ol the state with the* 
workers. He dc‘vt‘l()}>cd some idcMs tinged with 
.state socialism, such as .slate protection ol labor 
and ])rotit sharing. Both in his social thought 
and ill his national policy he- is the nuKst promi- 
nent precursor of the later jn^licy ot Bismarck. 

SiCVIlM) .\i I'AIAXy 

W'oiks: ( IcMitunitlic S( httfli'ii, 5 (Hciim fS^^— 

iii'\f'>hu hi <///s ilt'i ( h\!^'t n'.i'tii i iif'i ) Stfitit lOhJ l\nih' 
(SUiUe.iil i.Sg), 4tli ed. 1.^5 * .\(’m (h'sf^uoihr nu\ 
lit) ( i/I f I'I'i') S/iii/f ii/JiI hill hi, 2 (latui't 
1X51); \t/i hf:<!<i' Jhitfi' /nul . luj :/■!( hmoiLu n, etl. 

In Waitt-r Moi mg ( MliUlmi t 

( hniMih: 1 l.issel, P.ml, 'Jusiph Marit/ : in limloicit : 
[lyoy /A /A) {lU*ilni 1005); Meincv I. 1 - lifdrK li, 
Ju/ihur/l i/Hil (I/i Ji//h(Jii l\t' 7 'iih///n// {ik !ini<>Fp. 

R\F, JOHN ( lycjt)- 1 <Sy/), economist, sociolo- 
gist and philologist. After studying at Abei\li‘en 
and Iwlinbnrgh, Rae tanigrated to C’anada, w here 
he became a schoolmastc-r. l)ismissc‘d for .il- 
legc-d inefhcleiu v in iS.pS, lu‘ began his wande’’- 
ingstcF Boston, Nenv \ Ork, (’alitornia and tinally 
tiF the S.mdwuh Islands, floundeiing “on from 
one instabilitv to another,” unsiicces.^tul alike at 
teaching, medicine, business and farming. 


were* dismissed b\^ Mav Miillcr as unimportant 
'Pimt- has abundantly increased Rae’s in- 
tellectual stature. Later investigations have 
made it clear that Rae preceded Wundt in 
formulating a gesture theory ol language; vhile 
both the- similarities and the difh‘R‘ncc-s between 
B()hm-Bavverk and Rat- liave hal to a favorable 
reajq^raisal of Raes economics. One of the first 
to jKMveivt- the- .strategic role of jirodiicers* 
goods, Rae e\f>oimdi'd what MivlerafUly d(‘sig- 
iiated a “sociological theory of cajutal.” AH 
future goods Rac- sivied instruments. Whde a 
high “effective dc-sirc- of accumulaf ion” in- 
creases the time span between “formation” and 
“e\hausti(*n” of instruments, invention reduces 
this time- span aiul cjuickciis the flow of ]>rt‘.sent 
gootls. Since- in\ ention, including the translation 
ol foreign “art,” can be hastened by the legisla- 
tor “acting for the- community,” Rae vigorously 

.siste-d that, as private wealth and national 
wealth have dillcreiit origins, the legislator — 
who.st- ecoiKunie function should be to increa.se 
national wealth must act contrary to lais.sez 
(ai»\‘, must translate- lore-ign arts, further ac- 
eaiinulalion -nd re-ja'e-ss luxury. 

Rae-\s soi ioiogical inte-rpre-talion of the ‘‘ef- 
fective' ile-sire-of accunnilat ion ” was Wf>rked into 
J. S. Mill’s Prinnplis ol P'/iithal I'hononiy; his 
re-production cost the-orv of value reapjH-ared in 
the writings of II. C'arey; his insistence' on 
ge'nerating national productive' “powers” fore- 
shailowe'd last's \alional System of Political 
lu'ononiy\ his eoiule-innat ion of “consj^icuous 
e'enisumption” antieijiateei W blen. 

hi. .\. J. Johnson 

Inifnirtdnt 7 ni/hs: Sh/tr/m iit nf Sn/nc Xerr 1 *t inci files on 
thi Snhjut of Pohtiiiil tuonon/y flioslon 1S34; new ed. 
fty e W . Alixti'i ,is ’t he Sot /nlo'iii <// theory of ( h/fiituf 
X^•\^ 'Nttik 1001^); nesian LaiiKiiMgc” in Poly- 

neuiin (Sopt. 27, Oct. 4 and 11, i.Sf)2), repnnte-d as 
.Apj-'cndix VIII in Pa^a-t, Richard, Human Speech 
(Lo.id»>n 0130), “h'ra^nu-nt o! an Dnpuhlishcd Man- 
iiscipr hy Juim Kac” in Quart ertv Journal of ICco- 
noniits, vol. xvi (mo 1-02) 123-25; “Letters of Rae to 
iMill” in Economii Jou/nat, vol. xii (igo2) 1 1 1—20. 

C ousutt: Alixler, (\ V\ ,, “A Imrerunner of Ttohm- 
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Bawcrk," and “Bohm-Hawerk on Rat " in Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, vol. xi (iiSg6 97) 161 go, and 
vol. xvi (igoi~02) 3^5-412; BoIiTTi-Iiawt-rk, Kupen, 
Geschichte und Kritik dcr Kapital':iins-Tluoncn, his 
Kapital und Kapitalzins, vol. i (3rd ed. InnU^ruck 
jgi4) p. 378 ^433; J. S., Principles of Political 

Economy (new ed. by \V. J . Ashley, London 1 gog) bk. 
i, ch. xi; North American Rcviciv, vol. xl ( 1H35) 122-41. 

RAFFl, HAKOP M r:LIK HAKOPIAN (i<S37- 
8S), Arnicniaii writer and national leader. RalTi 
was born in Salmas, Persia; his family were mer- 
chants and he received his secondary education 
at the 'I'illis (gymnasium. A visit to tlu^ eastern 
towns and provinces of Turkish Armenia, dur- 
ing which he observed the hie and sufferings of 
the Armenians under 'rurkish rule, had a deci- 
sive inlluence on Ralli’s siibsecjuent career, lie 
abandoned his business and went to the Cau- 
casus, where lie turned all his energies towanl 
tlK‘ development of tl)e AriTienim national 
rnoveinent. Under the sliniulus of tlu* fanK)Us 
Armenian journalist (i. Ar/nini he developed 
his literary talents, in his numerous uomIs, 
short stories and articles he ]>ortrayed with 
glowing ardor the heroic jnist of the Armenian 
people and the political oppression of tin* Ar- 
menians in his own day. Turkish Armenia he 
considered to be the Armenian fatherlaiul, whieh 
was to be fieed only by an insurnvtion against 
the Turks. RaflTs political aim was the creation 
of an independent and democratically go\erned 
Armenia. His writings contributed greatly in 
rousing the national feeling of the Armenians 
both in Russia and in Turkey; and, with Abo- 
vian and Arzruni, Kafli ranks as one of the most 
importaiit of tin* early leaders of the Armenian 
revolutionary movement . 

V. 'Lotomianz 

Gonsult: Boyajian, Zahellc C., "Ratli: the Armenian 
National Writer" in (Contemporary Rci'ictl', vol. c\ 
(1Q16) 223 2S; Burehardi, (nista\, “Kalb, der Sclio- 
ptcr der neuarnicnischen Jateralur" in Geist dcs 
Ostens, vol. 1 (1913) iby 6g. 

RAFFLFS, SIR dllOMAS Sd’AMFORD 
(1781-1826), British cmju’re builder and colo- 
nial administrator. Hating entered the hiast 
India Company’s sort ice at the age of fourteen 
Radies w'as sent in 1805 as assistant secretary 
to the newly created presidency of Penang in 
the Strait of Malacca and in 18 ii was ap- 
pointed lieutenant governor of Java after its 
capture from the Dutch. When Creat Britain 
relinquished Java, Raffles was transferred to 
Benkulen on Sumatra. His continued interest 
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in the British control of the Strait of Malacca 
as a corridor to the trade of the farther l^ast led 
to his suggestion that Singapon* should l)e made 
a British post. In 1819 he took it for the com- 
pany and it was retained desjute strong opposi- 
tion on the part of the home authorities. It 
proved to be a perfect site, according to Rallies, 
for a “great commercial emporium, and a ////- 
crtitti, w hence we may extend our inlluence. . . 

By virtue of his insisterjce that Singapore be a 
free port it anon became the most important 
centt‘r of the tMstern trade. 

As an administrator Raffles was a better 
master than a S(‘r\ ant — impetuous, in.satiably 
ambitious, in constant troubU* with tlu' company 
over financial matters. In Ja\a, Benkulen and 
Singapore he did much for the natives, intro- 
ducing a new system of land tt'iiure and abolish- 
ing mutilation and tortiua., t.ix farming, com- 
pidsory cultivation, gaming farms a id the slave 
trade. 

Ratfles took a great in I (‘rest in the culture, 
anticjuities and natural history of the Malay 
region. SympatluMii' concern for the Malays led 
him to estabiioli the Singapore Institute for 
native educ.itiuii. His History of jerra (2 vols., 
London 1817; and c d. 1830), lor wliich he was 
knighted, contains considerable first hand infor- 
mation concerning Java. His contemporary sci- 
entific reputation has been somewhat (‘clipsed, 
however, bv the i)ht“nomenaI growth of his 
political child, Singajiore. 

Howard Robinson 

(Consult: Boulncr, 1 ). C’., I'he Life of Sir Slamfoni 
Juiflles (L«>nd()n 18(^7); t 'c »Li|)I,nul, R., I\tiJ/le\, /y.V/- 
/iVaO K;j:etr<ni, 11 . Iv, Sir Stamford 

Raffles: Enyjand in the P'ar East (I/mdon igoo;; 
Wriebl, Arnold, and R(‘i‘d, d'lioinas II., I'he Alalav 
Peninsula (lanidon o>i2) p. g<S 1 k); Mills, L. A . 
“British IVIalava, i<S24-iSt)7” in Royal Asiatic Soci- 
etv , Malayan Bram h, 7 ^a/rmy/, \oI. 111 (0J25) pT. li, 
especially cb. iii; Swettenhani, J^'iank A., British 
AJalaya (rev. ed. London Kug) cli. iv. 

RAI, LALA LAJPAT. See Laji*.\t Rai, Lala. 
RAIFFLISEN, FRIEDRICH WILHEEAI 

(1818-88), (Aermau agricultural coojterative 
leader. The son of a village hurgomaster, Raif- 
feisen after being trained for the military was 
appointed in 18.1.3 regional secretary in Mayen. 
Betw^een 1845 and 186:5, when he resigned he- 
eause of illness, he served as hurgomaster ol r 
number of small (ierman towns and villages 
around Neiiw ied. After his rdirement from pub 
lie service he conducted a small business estab 
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lisliiiiciit lull devoted most of his energies to the soundness of his understanding of the basic 
eooj>eraliv(‘ movement. needs and cliaracter of the CkTman peasantry, 

'riie famine \ears of iS4^>-47 brought to Despite some deviations and improvements 

Rai/hasen's attention the ])Iight of the poor which must be credited to the aide work of his 

/xMsants and villagers, who ev<‘n after theeman- early collaborator, Wilhelm Haas, the vast ma- 
eipatioii of tli(‘ peasant rv siilkml from igno- jority of (German societies which Still bear the 
ranee aiul poverty which made them th<‘ prey of name of /vV/j^c/.sr;/ 7 vrr/;/c and the spread of sirni- 

iisiireis. In jS.p) J^.iitleiseii ioimdtal and ex- lar societies in other countries bear testimony 

pi'iidcd a large part of Ins modest jua'sonal for- to the significance of his program, 

tune upon the \\ e\ tabusclier konsnmverein, a Eknst CiKrXM.l.l) 

uellarc' soei(‘t v w Inch b\ its cooperative mill and Comuh: Krebs, Aus dcni I,rhcn Fricthidi WiUicbn 
I)' ikerv' etre('t(al a ilrastic naluction in the cost of Raiffciuns (2iil 1 eil. Xeiiwit'd 
hvang. In the succeeding \<‘ars Ik* established in 

several v illages and towns a number f)f UiJfs- RATKKS, R()I{I'>R 1 (r. 1745- iSii), English 

, rn'nn‘ and loan banks, which he siibstKjuently promoter of Suiulay schools. At llu* age of 

IransforiiK-il into agricultural credit coopera- twenty-oiu* Raikes succeedetl his lather as owner 

tives, having become coin iia ed that personal and publisher of the ( iloucester7o//r//<//, and the 

cr(‘dil was the oulstanding need of the poorer files of the ]>aper rellect his philanthr()]>ic int(‘r- 

pt'asantry. Kike St hiil/e-I )<*lit/sch and other ests during the years t>f his managemt'ut. lie 

tooperaine Itsidt is ol his timi*, Raiileistm etivi- vv'as psirticularly actiw in t'llorts to improve coii- 

sioiu'd cooptaatioii not onlv as a method of ditituis in the jails of ( iloucestcr and of Ibigland 

satislv ing the immediate matt'i ial ne<‘ds of indi- in general. 'I'he work for which he is held in 

vidual communities or (h ('uj>at lonal groups but remernlirance, however, is his earlv juirticiiuilicui 

as the vehuie of jiopular cduCittion and moral in the Sundav school movement. A chance visit 

renaissance. to the slums of (ilouc(*ster called his attention 

Ills theory and juaigram were elaborated in to tlie “misery and idleness” of the childrt'n at 

his J)l(' I)ailrh)i^l<(issr}i-\'('Kinr dls Mitfrl c//r play in thi* street, ami further impiiry elicited 

Ahhiljc {It')' \olli ilrr l(UuUi(Jifn HrrulkiTniii^ a story of (\sj>(‘cial license on Sundays. Raike.s 

(\euwied iS(>(> N7), wliicli W('nt info fivt* tali- was at once convinced “t hat it would be at least 

tions ilurin^i Ins lHiilinc and was r<‘/>rintt*d in a harmless attempt, if it were productive of no 
Kgyt by the general union of the (German gotid, should somt* little plan be forrntal to check 
Raiffeisen cooperative societies. In JS72 he this deplorable profanation t)f tin* Sabbath.** 
tomuled tilt* first rc‘gional central eoo]H‘rati\'e d'o this end he emplov ed lour schooldames, at a 
ba..k; in iS7h lie organized a national eeiural shilling a Sunday, to rtreive sutb eliildren as 
agrieultural b mk and the (ollowing year he came to tliem and to instruct them in reading 
united all the .socii't ies vv hieli adhered to his pro- and the ehureli ealt*clusiu. d’liiis two old factors, 
‘UMin. riu* movement spread rajudly alter iSSo. the schooldame and a rt'ligious subject matter, 

.\lt hough they weii* ba.sed in many respects united with an element of novx*lly, namely, a 
on Sc-hul.^e-1 )elitzscirs jdan oi credit societies Sunday session maintained by philanthropy, to 
lt)r urban artisans ami tradesm<“n, Raitleisen’s form the Sumlay school. 'I'he first school in 
societies inlioduced innovations to meet pre- ( iloucester W'as established in 1780, and because 
vailing eoiiditions among backward rural com- of the }>ul)lieitv Raikes was able to giv e it in the 
miinilies, thus Ik* empliasi/ed the pliilanlliropic columns of his paper llie movdnent spread 
aspect and ihc authoritative ami conserv .itive rapidly. Within three yi'ars some two thousand 
J.aracler of tin* cooperatives. Reeau.se (»1 the.se pmir children were enrolled in similar schools in 
fi'atiires it may bi* (juestionet) whether he Leeds and Yorkshire, and by 1818 a parliamen- 
bridged eomfdetely the step from welfare to tary return showed that nearly a half million 
.>eir-fK‘lp orgMui/aiions. A pious evangelical puj^ils in England and Wales were attending 
C’hri.stian, Raiflia'scai laid great .stress upon the Sumlay schools. The effort at poi>uIar education 
religious asj)ect of these socit'ties and won for in ICnglaml by this means gave way at the close 
them iIk* cooperation of religions leaders and of the cent iiry to the more comprehensive pro- 
institutions, although they were never eonfes- gram of the National Society and the Rritisli and 
sionallv restrictiv <*. J lis remarkable per.sonality Foreign School Society, wliich jirovided day 
and eompleie devotion to the movement won schools for the children of the poor on the basis 
many Irlends, but its success was ilue to the of a monitorial plan of instruction. Tliat Raikes 
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was not tiic first to arrange free instruction for 
poor children on Sunday is wdl autlienticated, 
hut it is ecpially true that his experiincnt in 
Gloucester was ihe starting point, not only of 
Sunday scliools t<»r the poor on an extensive 
scale hut of llie entire system of jihilanthropic 
school s(K'ieties which laid tlie foundation of the 
English dementar\ and infant sclif)ol system. 

Edward 11. Rkisnku 

(,'n7isult: J lanis, J. 1 Icnrv, R<th(>rl Rtulu's, the Man and 
Jits ll'o/k (London iS.S(n; Alassc\, J. \\ ., Rttbrtt 
Raikrs, a J*ioiur> oj Riimattan (Loadnijr, ICnj.;. i<no); 
Wodchouso, Helen, ./ Sut icy of t/ir J/isftny of Kdu- 
I'aiion (1 amdon ]>• I 4 .t“. 4 (). 

RAILROAD AC’GIDHNd'S. Accidents ass< »- 
ciatetl with railroading aw of two types, those 
in which emjdoyees arc Lilkal or injured and 
those in which other persons, that is, llu‘ travel- 
ing public and 1 respasscTs, are in\ol\ed. 'I'he 
lisk to cmpJo\{‘(‘s corrcsj>onds to tlu* industrial 
accidiait risk in other iiulustnes, w Id it* accidents 
to other persfins cousutute a non-industrial or 
})uhli(’ risk, .1 t\]>e of hazaui jx-culiar to the 
transportation indu^tr\. A third (v]>e of acci- 
dent, in wliich railroad ecjidpuRait or propert\ 
IS damaged hut w itho.jt loss of life or injuries to 
}'>ersons, is ol relatis eiv less importance and wall 
not he tliscussed here*. 

'The non-i;idust rial or public risk attracted 
early attention hecanst* of the interest ol the 
jiiildic in the saleU (<f its means of transporta- 
tion. lIca^^ damages assessed tor injuries sut- 
icred h.y passehgi*rs led the railroads to tak(‘ 
special jMecaut ions to pre\enl <iccidenls. Almost 
ecjiially im}mrtant from the point of view of 
arousing ]>uhlic- intere.si in the jirohlem of acci- 
dent pRAc ntion were the grade crossing acci - 
dent.r, whicli caused many casualties to jiersons 
using other means ol transj’iortation. 

Most cixilized nations today have govern- 
mental ageiR'ics for the supervision of safetv 
(U‘vices on railroads and lie investigation of 
accidents as wtdl as tor the coilc-ction of slalistics 
relating to the latter. Hut because of \arving 
recjuirements for the rejHirting of railroad acci- 
dents, statistics ate not internationally com- 
parable. In some countries railroad accident 
figures are available for only the state raihvay 
systems; in others only the great trunk lines are 
covered; in still others statistics do not include 
ill accidents resulting in injury. 

Again, to permit of comjiarison between the 
experience's of ditlerent countries a common 
measure of risk, based ujK)n comparable figures 


of raihvay accidents in relation to raihvay acci- 
dent exposure, is required. This is not available. 
Til pre-war Austria, for example, governmental 
re])orting included two riieasures of risk: acci- 
dents per 1,000,000 tram kilometers ami casual- 
ties per 1 ,000,000 train kilometers lor all persons 
only (train enijiloyees not separated). No indices 
for post-w’ar Austria have been computed. In 
France the measures of risk ha\e bt‘en accidents 
per 1,000,000 train kilometers and casualties to 
raihvay men per looo railway men. In (iermany 
the measures of risk ha\<‘ been accidents [ler 
1 ,000,000 tram kilometers and per looo lull time 
workers. 

d'he I'nited States, since has hatl the 

most compk'te system of railroail accident re- 
]v)rting in the worlil. Its measures of risk are the 
following: passcaiger casualties (killeil and in- 
jured separately) jicr r, 000,000 locoTnoti\'e miles 
and per 1,000,000 passenger miles; t resixussers 
(killed ami injured separatelv); emplovee casual- 
ties (killed and injured sejiarately) per 1,000,000 
man hours, by occupations and also by roads 
and occupation for freight and pa.ssenger train- 
men separately. com]K)site index of safety 
used by the committee of award of the E. II. 
I larnman .Memorial Medals may be noted in 
this connection. 'Fhe recortl for each railroad is 
summarized in a single figure in which fatalities 
are given the weight of five non-fat al injuries; 
also ca.suallit^ to passengers m train accidents 
are rated jht 100,000,000 pa.ssenger miles, those 
to })assenger.s in train service accidents ])cr 
: ,000,000 pa.ssengers carried, those to employees 
ptT 1,000,000 man hours, ami those to other 
persons (except tn\spasser.s) injured at jirotected 
grade crossings or as a result of a vehicle or 
pedestrian running into the side of a train per 
50,000 locomotive miles. 

Because of incomplete and non-comparable 
statistical returns it is impossible to present the 
record of the fight against railroad accidents on 
an international basis. 'This article will therefore 
be concerned largely with the Lnited States; it 
may be pointed out, howTver, that American 
progress in coping with railroad accidents has 
been duf^licated in considerable degree in other 
countries. The increasing safety of passengers 
in railroad transportation in the Lnitetl States 
is showai in Table i, which gives annual average 
casualties for five-year periods from iiStSS to 
1931. C asualties to railroad passengers in non- 
irain accidents are not included. 

Theilecided improvement in passenger safety 
as indicated in I'able 1 is relatively greater than 
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TAIU.K 1 
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would uj>(><‘ar from this srries of ahsoIuR* li"- 
iiivs, sincf tlir doc line in pass<‘nocr casnallit‘s 
has attaiiual in lata* of an incrcasin<( total 

of train and passoiioor miles of transj>ortation. 
If the year i(>()o, for evamjdt', is eomparetl wit!) 

I , the number of passengers killed per 1,000,- 
000,000 ]i.issen;^a‘r miles «.leereased ir<>m to 
2.1, a I’edaetion (»f Sh percent; wlide the total 
number of p.issent(er deaths fidl from 2 .^() in 
the <Milier year to 4b in the later year, or a 
ri‘diJClion of Si. 5 ]>crcent. It is true that durin^Tj 
the last two ye^irs of the series, 1^30 and 1931, 
pan although not all of the decrease in accidents 
was due to a decrease in transjRirtation during 
the d(‘pression. 

Accivlents m 1^3 1 in train and train service 
which j)rov(‘d fatal to j^assen^ers were as follows: 
j due to coilisiim, 3 to derailments, Uj to m'ttinfr 
on or of! cars or Iocomoti\c*s, g to beinq^ struck 
or run over, o to suicides and S to miscellaneous 
lauses. 'I’he injuries were ilistribiited amon^:; 
these causes as follows: collisions 244; derail- 
ments 23?.; ^ettinjj; on or off cars or locomotives 
843; struck or run over 13; attempted suicide 2; 
miscellaneous 744. Noteworthy is ifie relatively 
small number of casualties in recent years re- 
sultinj^^ from collisions and deradments. In the 
past collisions liave been caused larp^ely by 
failures of personnel, such as errors of train 
dispatchers, disobedience of orders jiy engineers 
aiul conductors and inability of engineers to 
control trains, d'hc early arul general adoption 
of the block signal system, which provnled a 
continual clurk upon the movements of trains, 
and the increasing use of automatic train control 
devices, particularly during the ig2o’s, mate- 
rially reduced the danger to passengers from 
this source. Derailments are due for the most 
part to faikin‘s of track or eguifunent, such as 
broken rails and defcclivt^ swdtcJies: floods and 


washouts also are responsible for accidents (J 
this kind. In order to coj>e witli problems pre- 
sented hy thi'se types of accident railroatls have 
iiiaiigiirated systems of track inspection; locO' 
motives also are inspected so that dangers from 
defective boilers and the like may be eliminated. 

A .second major constituent in the risk of 
nccidcnt to tlie traveling public is to be found 
in the hazards at grade crossings. Of the 18 ii 
persons killed at grade crossings in the United 
States in jc)^i only igt were jicdcstrians; 133* 
were riding in automobiles and 239 in motor 
trucks. Of the *|hj;7 persons injured only^ 148 
v\{T(‘ pedestrians, wliilc 3583 v\crc in jiassengcr 
automohilcs and 721 in mote.' trucks. Accidents 
of this l\ j>c shout'd a sttvid} increase from 730 
killetl and 1294 injureil in t )00 to the peak of 
killed in i()28 ami f><So4 injured in 1929. 
Since ihest' years the numbers killed anti injured 
have declined slightly, no tloubt as a resu’t of 
the (iet rt'asc in railroad and higliway trifiic 
tluring the tlepression. d'he marked rise in high- 
way travel by mtitor v ehicles is directly respon- 
siblc for the significant incrcast' in this type of 
aecitlent; ami dt'spite empl(>vment by public 
aiitluirities of safely ptistt'i's, signjxists and signal 
devices to warn the motor traveling jnihlic of 
the presenet* ol grade crossings and tlicir tlangcrs 
tlic ha/artl coiitiiuics lo be a serious one. It can 
ne eliminated tinly by tlu' remoxal of grade 
crossings and tht' tlc[>rcssi(>n or elevation of 
motor highways at points of interst'Ctioii with 
railroati tracks. A\ hile a few such crossings are 
removed annually, ihi' great cost attending sucii 
a j>rogr«un on a vxholesale scale st.mds in tlic 
wav of the abolition of the risk. Nevertheless, 
the growth in the absolute number of casualties 
at grade crossings sboiiUl iK)t be accepted as 
jirool that the problem is beyond control; tlie 
ratios of di'aths and injuries from this type of 
aeeldeiit to total automobile registrations have 
shown marked declines in recent years. In 1917, 
2.17 persons were killt'd j>er 10,000 automobiles 
registered; in 1931 the ratio was o.hi. In tlie 
eailieryear 6.02 ]>ers()ns were injured per 10,000 
automobiles registereil as compared with 1.68 
persons injured in 1931. An analysis of fatalities 
by t\pe of vehicle involved shows a somewhat 
higher rate for motor trucks than for passenger 
vehicles. It is interesting to observe that the 
protection of crossings docs not altogether elimi- 
nate tliis risk, for, in 1931, 37 percent of the 
accidents occurrt'd in spite of trie presence of 
closed gates, watchmen and various types of 
visible or audible signals. In 1932 there were 
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237.035 liighway grade crossings on tiie Class i 
niilroiids in the United States, of which fewer 
than one seventli (3o,(So9) were protected; dur- 
iiic: the year 1447 were eliminated and 815 were 
added, making a net reduction of 632. 

Accidents to trespassers rej^resent a third type 
of railroad accident involving the public. In 
1900 the total number of trespassers killed in 
the United States was ^346; the total number of 
injuretl, 4bSo. The maximum number killed was 
reached in 1907 when the total was by 

193 T it had dropped to 24(89. The maximum 
number of trespassers injured was (>488 in 191*;; 
in 1931 the number of injured was 2977. In this 
tyj>e ol accident the very high proportion of 
kilhxl among the total casualties is noteworthy, 
for nearly half result in fatalities. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that these casualties in- 
clude so many cases of vagrants wlio are over- 
taken while walking the tracks or killed while 
“bumming” a ride on Tuoving trains. Measures 
for reducing this type of accident are cxclusivt^ly 
within the province of the railroads and consist 
in a more vigilant policing of the tracks and 
trains to prevent unauthorized {lensons from 
trespassing. 

'The industrial risk to employees in railroad 
transportation is of no less importanee than tlie 
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risk to the public. It includes, in addition to 
casualties suffered in the train and train scrxdce 
accidents, casualties suffered in non-tram acci- 
dents; namely, in maintenance of way and struc- 
tures and maintenance of cquipnumt operations. 
The number of American railroad employees 
killed decreased from an annual average of 3273 
during the five-year period 1911-15 to 1446 in 
1921 and to 677 in 1931. This last marked a 
decline of nearly 80 percent during the whole 
period and of over 50 jiercent during the later 
ten-year perioil. 'khc decrease in the number of 
railroad employees injured was almost ecjually 
striking, dropping from an annual average of 
148,640 during J911 15 to 104,530 in 1921 anc^ 
to 23,358 in 1931 'khe hnv figures for 1930 and 
1931, however, wTre due in part to the falling 
off in traflic during the depression. In terms of 
locomotive miles, as a measurement of tlie inci- 
dence of casualties among railroad employees, 
fatalities decreased from 0.70 ]>er 1,000,000 
locomotive miles in 1925 to 0.37 in 1931, a 
decline of nearly 50 percent. For ]>urposes of 
comparison wiih other industries exposure to 
risk is best measured in man hours. Fatalities 
to railroad em})loyees on duty per i ,000,000,000 
man hours decreased from 362 in T922 to 212 
in 1931, a drop of 41 percent, as compared with 
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Source: United States, Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Stutihlics, Acetdent Bulletin, iQji, no. loo p. 9. 
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a drop of 68 percent over tlie same period for 
ill ernjiloyees in industry. It is abundantly dear 
from thest‘ figures tliat a rernarkalilc decreast* in 
accident hay.ard to railroad ernjiloyccs has been 
achieved during the past decade in the United 
States, ddie causes of accidents to employees on 
duty on American railroads in 1931 are given in 
Table II. 

The prevention of accidents has long occupied 
the attention of both tfu* railroads and the public 
authorities. (Governments in particular have 
taken stejis to safeguard passengers and em- 
ployees. in the United States regulation was at 
first wholly in the liands of the states, which 
passed laws requiring signlxjards at public 
crossings, limiting the speed of trains and pre- 
scribing the use of liells, lights and the like. In 
1 882 Connecticut enact etl a measure regulating 
s.ifety ap})liances, anti New' Vtirk iollowed in 
1884. With the passage r)f tlu“ ft‘(l(‘ral Safety 
Ajipliance Act nt i8()3 the fedt'ral go\ eminent 
entered this field, lasing dtwvn reciuirements for 
the use of power brakes and automatic etmplers. 
Other important milestones in federal safety 
legislation were tht* following: the law (»f 1910, 
requiring efficient hand brakes aiul sill steps; tin* 
Accidents Reports Act of 1910, |n*ovitling for a 
report by the railroad, uiuler oath, of the caust* 
of each accident as well as for an ms estigation 
by the Interst.ite C'ommiTct' C’ommission svher- 
ever necessars ; the Hours of Sers ice Act of 
1907, limiting the hours of consecutise duty of 
any employee to sixtecMi, except in eases of 
emergenev; tlu* Ash I’an Act of i(;o8, stipu- 
lating that locomotises lx* ei|uipjX‘(l ss'ilh auto- 
matic ilevices for em|Using and cleaning the ash 
jxins and thus eliminating a ts[H* of accident 
sshich often occurred ihiring cleaning; the boiler 
Inspection Act of Kjii, sshich was later <'\- 
tended to cover all defects in locomotises; and 
the I’ransportation Act of i()20, by which the 
Interstatt* Uommerce C'ommission ssas author- 
ized after insestigation to recjiiiie the installation 
of automatic train control and stop dc'sices. 

As a result of these lasss the commission re- 
ceises reports on all railroail accidents, inspects 
locomotises ami cars, investigates the cau.ses of 
all major accidents and publishes accident sta- 
tistics. The annual reports of the Bureau of 
Safetv, sshich is responsible lor inspection, indi- 
cate the results of its insjsections of railroad 
ecpiipment and the progress of the work of 
installing automatic train control devices. Ac- 
cording to the rejsort for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932, 11,538 miles of road, 20,562 


miles of track and 9318 locomotives have been 
equipped for automatic control. 

'riie efforts of the railroads themselves to 
low’er accident rates have included the establish- 
ment of safety disisions and the inauguration of 
safety contests between the different roatls. Per- 
sonnel ]x»]icies designed to prevent accidents, 
for example, the elimination of color blind per- 
sons from employment as engineers or firemen 
and insistence iijioii abstention from alciiholic 
beverages, were early adojiteil as routine pro- 
ct'durcs. Pile favorable rc'siilt of all these meas- 
ures tak(‘n as a whole is shown in the statistics 
already j'>resented. 
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RAILROADS 

(d M HAL. Among modes of transport, as seen 
in the jiersjieclive of history, tlu* railroad is con- 
spicuous bv virtue of its conjunction of excep- 
tional technical merits with the uniijue service 
oppftrtunities afforded it by the industrial revo- 
lution. C’anals and improved roads served toler- 
ablv well the youth of motlern industry during 
the kite eighteenth and the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, hut speed, cheapness and iihiijuity unat- 
tainahle by these means were essential to that 
free movement of materials and that expansion of 
markets ret|uired by the matured transformation 
of industrial processes. In (Ireat Britain the suc- 
cessful exj^'ninentation with steam tractive 
power during the 1820’s elicited an eager re- 
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sponse; nunicrous bills authorizing railroad con- 
struction were speedily presented for parlia- 
mentary action, and the British railroad net was 
shortly in course of development. On the hhiro- 
pean continent the lag in industrial change was 
reflected in a qualifietl enthusiasTn for the new 
transport agency; but with a larger measure of 
state participation and with greater regard for 
the railroad s signilieance as an inslrunuMit of 
political strateg) and national defense, e\tensi\e 
railroad construction also followed without long 
delay. But the role* of the railroad as handmaiden 
of the factory system iii tlu‘ older countries was 
less .striking than its use in iJie exploitation of 
vast undtw eIoj)t‘d area.s throughout the world, 
'rhe e*arly succt'sses in laigland exerted their 
strong(‘st infliuajce in the Ihiited States. A 
sub.stantial westward nioxiaiaait to the fertile 
lands of tile iiilerior began beiore ihoo and grew 
iMjhdly a(ti‘r tlu* War of i(Sia. d'o wtdd tlu‘ 
economy of the frontier and of the de\ eloped 
coastal artxL' ilo t fleet i\<‘ unit) , lio\\e\er, was a 
task made lonuidable not alone by distance but 
by mountain barriers as well. 'rnrnj»ike eon- 
stnietion, e\ en under ihi' stimulus of fed(Tal aid, 
could plan idt‘ uo eeouoiiiic al outlet for the bulky 
produels of llie \\(\sl. 'The Mi.ssissip]U- ( lulf 
route was long aiul hazardous, and the A]>- 
palachiaiis were uol to be travers(‘d by artificial 
waterw^ays. 'I'he one dirert sea hwel route, ex- 
ploited through eonipletiou of the l'>ie Chinal in 
1S25, demonstratial 1)\ its suecc'ss the impor- 
tance of western eomineree; and the rise of New 
York challeiigcxl such rival centers as Baltimore 
and Philadelphia to establisli western eonnee- 
tions. An extraordinary ojqiortiinity existed for 
the railroad to show its wairth. Of the early eon- 
struction projects the majority were modest in 
purpose; only a few embraced thi.s larger vision. 
But as the practicability of rail transport was 
established, no undertaking was too grandiose 
to claim support, and the railroad became the 
major instrument in subduing the continent. 
The cxamjile thus set in North America was 
followed, in a manner hardly less striking, in 
opening to commerce vast areas in Asia, Africa, 
Australia and South America. 

The assignment of any date to mark the l>e- 
ginning of rail transportation iniist Ik* arbitrary. 
In a technical sense the railroad sprang, during 
the first third of the last century, from tiie union 
of tw'o fairly distinct lines of development. One 
of these, the use of rails to ease the movement of 
wheeled vehicles, had been proceeding in Kng- 
land for two hundred vears in coun(*etion with 


mine and cpiarry operations. The other, the ap- 
plication of steam jKWver to road vehicles, dales 
probably from the ajipearance of .Nicolas CYig- 
nol s steam carriage on the streets of l\iris in 
I76(), the year of W’att’s siiceessful stationary 
engine. The rails, originally made of wood, 
iiiiderw'ent numerous modilicatious tlirough tht* 
addition of wear resisting [>lates ami of flatiges to 
keep whet ‘Is in place, the flanges being trans- 
ferred in due eour.st* to tlK‘ wheels; from 17^7 
they were exlt'Hsivelv made of east iron and from 
iSoo of wrought iron, which proved able to 
sustain the impact of sttxirn loeomr^tive.s, al- 
tliongli in America, well into the railroad era 
proper, reasons of eheajmess led to tin* use ol 
wood and even of granite rails stripped with 
metal. \ ehicles on the earlv railroads or trarn- 
\iays were pnll(‘d b\' hor.ses, or the loatled move- 
ment was by gravitv w ith the return effected hv 
slationarv engines; but from iSoo tliere began 
experiments to ada[U steam ilri\(‘n \'ehit‘les to 
rail ust‘. During the first (|n;irtt*r ol the centurv 
a .solution was found lv>i suvii elemi'iitarv prob- 
lems of locomotive eonstnu-lion as the iihiin- 
tenanet‘ of adt'quate boiler ]>ressure aiul the ad- 
hesion of wheel U' r.iil \\itliout IIk' use ol e*ogs, 
and .some ust* was loimd m colliery .servii'c for 
the low spe(\I locomotiv i‘s tliat wert‘ built. 

But rails and steam (k> lu »t make a railroatl. 1 n 
a functionai sense tlu* railmad originatexl onh 
when llu‘ plivsica) mstnimeni was em}>loyed as 
an agency of jniblic tiaiispori.ilion service and 
not as a mere ]>lant laciiitv. A tramway was 
chartered for public use in Idiglaud as early a 
1801; and before it was dear what the motive 
power woukl be, a iuimlH‘r of railways designed 
for general use were iindia' wav both in iuigland 
and in America. Ol these the fvnglisli Stcickton 
and J )arlington Kailwa) ein|)loyed a Stephenson 
locomotive in JS25 to haul tliirty-four ears at a 
sj)eed of fifteen miles jier hour; it undertook the 
general carriagt* of coal for a group of neighbor- 
ing collieries and dt‘riwd .some additional busi- 
ness in moving merchandist* and j)assengers. 
But it was the Javerjxx)! anti Manchester Rail- 
way, after conducting the Rainhill competition 
of 1829 won by the “Rocket,” (k‘()rge Stephen- 
son’s great engineering success, which drama- 
tized the promise of the .steam railroad as a 
general transjiortation agency, 'i’hat same year 
the first British built locomotives tried out iii the 
l-nitetl States were found to l)e cxet'ssiveiy 
heavy for the light traek construction. But loco- 
Piiwtive buihling was under way in America and 
from the successful demonstration of Petei 
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Coopers “'JVmti 'J'huml)” in 1830 proceeded 
rapidly, with a considerable expf)rt movement 
by the end of the dtxrade. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, chartered in 1827 and opened 
with thirtt'en miles of line in 1830, whicli ex- 
ptrrimented at the outset with horses and even 
uith sails as means of jiower, was shortly com- 
mitted to the steam locomotive; while the 
Charleston and Ilamburp; Railroad, opened in 
1831, was expressly tlesigned for steam power. 

With tht‘ basic features of rail transportation 
thus estabJislied, jiro^ress alon^ technical and 
opcnitiiifj; lines was rapid. In America the weight 
of locf>moti\’es was doubled during the first 
decade, and llu* distribution of weight was 
greatly impro\’t‘d during succeeding years. 
Sp(‘ed inereasi‘tl from the phenomenal twenty- 
nine miles per hour of the “Rocket” to sixty 
miles by m id-century. C’ars were specially de- 
signc'd for rail ser\ ice; and the passenger carriage 
in j)articiilar lost its early stagecoach charac- 
teristics and evolved in the direction of the 
moilern vehicle, with its improved springs, 
trucks, axle bearings, couplers and comfort 
yit'lding accorninodations. 1 n the roadway corre- 
sponding dt'velopmeiits occurred, (irades were 
reduc-ed, curvt's ilattened and llimsy structures 
rejdaced, although in these res{)ects the stand- 
ards maintained in America uere behind those 
established in (Teat Britain and on the Euro- 
])ean continent. Rails were increased in weight 
and impnwed in design, especially in the 
manner of tlu‘ir attachment to ties, or sleepers, 
and toward the end of the ctaitury came pre- 
ilominantly to be made of steel, 'The multi- 
plicity of gauges which appeared with the early 
construction of diseonnecteil lines was gradually 
retliiced, although it required the CKil War in 
America to demonstrate the supreme impor- 
tanct* ol a standardizetl gauge and a free inter- 
change of cars. Similar progress was made in the 
handling and disj>atching of trains, as ret|uired 
by growing tralhc. Numerous experiments in 
signaling intervened between the man on horse- 
back w ho j>rcceded the trains of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway and the block system of the 
iSho’s. 'lelegraphic dispatching was a rexolu- 
tionary innovation about 1S50; and the auto- 
matic air brake, introduced in 1872, contributed 
greatly to the sale and ellective handling of 
hea\y trains. Along witli marked improvements 
in recent yt'ars in the efhcieiicv of steam loco- 
moti\es has come a .substantial use of electric 
traction, espivially in cf)ngested areas, but to 
some extent also under mountainous conditions. 


'Jliese qualitative changes surrounding the in- 
fancy and youth of rail tran.s])ort were fully 
matched as to cjuantity by the s]>ectacular spread 
of railroad lines, first in Europe and North 
America, then throughout the world. 1 he 
growth of line mileage by thirty-year periods, 
classified on the basis of continental areas, is 
show'll by 'lable I. It is apparent that during the 
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early decadt‘s llu‘ .settled nations of I'aiiope 
engaged in railroad construction to about the 
same aggregate extent as tlu‘ ]>eople of North 
America, hut that the rest of the w'firld was 
scarcely touched by rails until 1870. In Asia, 
Africa, Australasia and South America the rate 
of grow'tli since that time has been rapid, with 
more than half the mileage appearing since iqoo. 
But in absolute amount the greatest construc- 
tion, at least until cpiite recently, has cfintiniied 
to occur in Enro])c and North America, leaving 
the former w ith 33 per cent arul the latter with 40 
percent of the world’s mileage in 1030. 

Despite that larger hopt' of ]H‘netr‘ating the 
interior w hich inspir ed the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad project, early construction in the 
llnited States consisted mainly of small, de- 
tached segments of line intended chielly to sup- 
plement wattM- r'oiites and to connect nearby 
towns, d’he railroad’s tr'ansition from a modest 
adjunct of coal mining to the instrument of a 
comprehensive transj>(>rt system was not abrupt. 
The network grew at first l^y small acci'ctions of 
limited pur’})ose. In Jinglaiul the ju'oximity of 
major cities led as early as 1840 to the comple- 
tion of lines between such centers as l^ondon, 
Birmingham, Manchester and Liver-pool; and by 
1850 the principal routes of the present day were 
w ell established. Jn similar manner a netWT)rk of 
lines developed in the more populous eastern 
states of the Lnitetl States at an early date, and 
soon after 1840 .Albany was united with Boston 
on the east and Bullalo on the west by series of 
short lines. But to build railroads into the thinly 
settled areas west of the Ajipalachians — to con- 
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struct lines in the hope ihorchy of attracting the 
population and the industry necessary for their 
support -involved j;reai darini]:; the extension of 
the rail network in a few decades over the entire 
American continent must be rejL^arded as one of 
the outstanding examples of human enterprise. 
By 1850 much building had occurred in the 
middle west, and soon thereafter Chicago was 
connected with the Atlantic seaboard; while in 
the south lines reached from Atlanta to the Oliio, 
the Mississippi and tlie Atlantic. Construction 
continued into the fartiuT west, and in 1SO9 
occurred tlie most spectacular single evtait in 
American railroad develofuruait — the joining 
near Ogden, Utah, of ihi* liiuon Pacilic and the 
Central Pacilic to form tin* first transcontiiKTil.J 
route. Ih'ogress had gone far; but to llie i;3,ooo 
miles of line built in the United States during 
the first forty years of the railroad era there were 
adiletl 200,000 more during the next half cen- 
tury, the /iMiith of construction acti\ity being 
reachtxl during the jN.So's. Six more transcon- 
tinental lines, including two in C'anada, were 
built across tlu* W'estern plains and through the 
Rockies; while further construction in the east 
and south allbrded access to nearly all useful 
portions of those arcNis. I Vom 1910 the construc- 
tion of new lines subsided, and after 1920 
abandonments exceeded new construction, al- 
though the capacitv ol existing lines continued 
to expand to meet tlu* needs of traffic. 

If economic immaturity hampered railroad 
enterprise in America, in EuroyH* the obstacles 
sprang from established usages, \’ested interests, 
high land values and the conservative teTnj>er of 
an older community and business life. Less 
stirred than England by the industrial revolu- 
tion, CTi'rmany and France proceetled siimewhat 
more slowly with railroad construction; but the 
mileage in tlu-se arul in a number of other 
Iwiropean countries was considerable by 1850, 
although at that time the ultimate framework of 
their rail systems was less clearly indicated than 
in Great Britain. When comparison is made, on 
the basis of their present dexelopment, between 
the railroad netw^ork of these old and tlensely 
populaletl Euroj)ean areas and that of the Lhiited 
States, it is ap})arent that the line mileage of the 
latter country (and likewise of U anada, Australia 
and Argentina) is much greater in relation to 
population served than is the case in Europe; on 
the other hand, the European network covers 
'with a much finer mesh the area it serves. 

Iwiropean enterprise iit raijr(3ad building like- 
wise projected itself into every indiKstrially 


backw^ard section of the earth, supplying much 
of the capital invested in th.e United Stattxs and 
actively untiertaking ctinst ruction in C anada, 
northern and southern Africa and South Amer- 
ica. India was given one of the great railroad 
systems of the worltl; the 'IVans-Siberian Rail- 
W'ay was flushed across the vast expanse of 
northern Asia to connecl Iwirope and the 
Pacific; and the Berlin-to-Hagtlad Railway w^as 
built info the Near ICast. With Uhina’s per- 
mission Russia constructed the C’binese Eastern 
Railway across Manchuria; w hile Japan not only 
built a largt' miJeagt* at honu‘ but also entercil 
(‘liina b\ construcling the South Manchuria 
Railway to connect llu* C’Iuikso EasftTU with 
Port Arthur, 'fable 11 imiieales the line mileage 
of the prineijxil countries of the world for 1930. 
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Such evidence of continued railroad consti'uc- 
lion suggests how eminently successful a trans- 
port instrument the r. ilroad proved to he. In 
view of the part it j)layed in the great economic 
developments of the nineteenth ciaitury the 
traffic which it came to carry w^as mainly new 
Vaflic not previously moved by any other 
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metliocl. At file same time the railroad largely 
displaced such other transport agencies as were 
not effectively j^rotected from its competition. 
During the eight y > ears f ollowing 1750 the turn- 
pike had assumed an irnj)ortant commercial role; 
l)Ut as rail lines were built, road transj)ort came 
to possess a purely local significance. A few 
rivers, lik(' the Rhine, retained their worth, and 
by heavy subsidies and protective legislation 
France and (Germany were abk* to maintain the 
use of their canals. Rut the I biited Slates, de- 
spite large oiitla\'s on canals and the a])parent 
success of some of them, turned as <‘arly as JS40 
t(j the railroad as its most jiromising means of 
transport. For some time traffic c-ontinued to 
grow moderately on the faie C’anal and the 
Mississippi, and not until about nSSo did an 
absolute decline set in. Rut by 1 S70 the railroads 
of New \'ork state had p:issccl the canal in 
tonnage carried and by i()00 Jiad outstrij^ped it 
ten tim(‘s o\er; and a substantially })arallel shift 
in traffic occurred in th(‘ Mississippi valley. 
Water transport except on tlie Cii eat Lakes and 
in coastwise vessels became negligible*. There 
was thus established for the railroad a j>osition 
of dominance which remained unchallenged 
until the 1(^20 ’s. 

'J'o bring about so striking a develof)ment, at 
least in a time* so short, private enterj)rise how- 
ever dynamic was not enough; in most countries 
government in one way or 4inotlu*r lent its active 
su])porl to railroad building, haigland alone 
seems to have depended wholly on |)ri\ate capi- 
tal and priv.ite initiative. In h' ranee the govern- 
ment pro\'idc(f rights of wav, guaranteed interest 
on railroad obligations anti umlcrtook some 
tlirect construction. .Many of th<‘ (ierman states 
built their own lines, and private undertakings 
were t)ftt*n subsidized, d'hc first railroad build- 
ing in Relgium was a state enterprise. In Austria 
at tlie ln‘ginning the government oj'iposed rail- 
road construction, but it was shortly subsidizing 
private* roads and building lint's itself. 'I'he out- 
lays of I'airope.in ca|>ital in establishing railroads 
m the l^atm-.Xmencan countries were largely 
cncouragt'tl by public subsitlies anti guaranties. 
Karlv construction in India was similarlv pro- 
mot eti, although here, as in Australia and South 
Africa, rail lines have largely resulted diiectlv 
from state enterprise. The unupie relation of 
transport development to the total economic 
structure as well as its bearing on political 
cohesion and rnililLirv neetl servetl in practically 
every counirv to intiuct* a generous collective 
interest in railroad buikling. 


Such was the case in the ITnitcd States. De- 
spite the opposition of persons engaged in road 
and water transport activ ities and accessory oc- 
cupations, a povv^erfui ])ojwilar enthusiasm for 
railroad constructirm Ictl, from the first decade 
of the railroad era, to c'xtt'iisive governmental 
aid. Towns and counties donated sums of 
money, provadetl terminal sites and made other 
land grants in addition to guaranteeing railroad 
l)onds or t'.xciianging their own for them. States 
suhseribed to tht* stock of railroad entcrfiriscs, 
guaranteed their bonds and made liberal loans in 
addition to allowing tax exemptions, providing 
convict labor and contributing millions of acres 
of land. Pennsv ivania, \drginia, North Carolina, 
(icorgia, Michigan, Illinois and Indiana engaged 
directly in the eoiistruction and operation of 
lines, although subsccjuenlly they withdrew in 
favor of fyriviitc interests. 'J'hc tedend govern- 
ment liad contributed extensively to internal 
improvenu'nts during the first cjiiarter of die 
century, but no substantial aid was given the 
railroads until after i(S5o. ITom that time ami 
until rSyi federal land grants were made to the 
railroads, both directly and ibroiigh the slates, 
which totaled over 150,000,000 acres. Not all of 
these grants were taken up, bec:ause of failure to 
meet attached conditions; aiul tht* roads ix*cciv- 
mg land assumetl obligations to carry govern- 
ment troops and supplies and mail at reduced 
rates. Direct financial aid of suhslantial amount 
was also extended to liie early transcontinental 
lines. 

It is not feasible either to estimate the total 
subsidy received lyy American railroails or to ap- 
praise the extent of the responsibility of subsidy 
for their development. Certainly go\ernment aid 
accounts for only a very small fraction of the 
total investment to date, although in offsetting 
the early hesitancy of private funds its imj^or- 
tance was great. On the whole it seems proper to 
regard the railroads of the Unitetl States as an 
impressive product of private enterprise, since 
despite public aid the difliciilties facetl and the 
risks assumed vvt're exceptional. On tlie physical 
side there have bt't'ii few mort* striking accom- 
j>lishmcnts than the construction of railroads 
across tlie plains and through the forests and 
mountains of North America; ami on the finan- 
cial side the eommitrnent of vast sums for serv- 
ing traflic, tlu* emergence of which was largely 
dejvcTuk'Tit upon the railroad itself, constituted 
enterprise of the most speculative type. During 
the e.irly decades of r.iilroad construction private 
linancing was accomplislied mainly through the 
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sale of securities to persons, often of small development, since all ambitious j'lannm^^ has its 
means, living in the immediate localities to be dangerous side and since tiu' magi liiicent t nergv 
served. Hut Irom about itS6o railroad finance be- and adaptabilitv of private ei.tcrj^rise offset its 
gan to assiinu* those more spectacular features limited outlook. Hut it must be rec(*gnizcd that 
which made it the tlominanl element in the early construction pnnided merely the raw 
operations of the larger financial centers. From material - and often a highlv n'>lst.int raw ina- 
ihc lime when railroad construction began lerial with respect to bolli location and Uxdmical 
s(‘rioiisly to penetrate the w<‘slern portion of the features - for the creation of larger systems de- 
coiintry, to assume proportions beyond the signed to meet the broader needs of commerce. 
scoj)e of local resources and to attract millions of Hy the process of combining small railroads into 
bAiropean capital, anti with tlie appearance of large* there were de\elt)}H‘d not only the great 
large dealings in railroad securities -by X'ander- |)n\ate systems of (ireat IJritain and the I’nited 
hilt, Drew, bisk, (ioiild and oilier so-called Stales but also the juiblic systems of Germany 
magnal(*s--tbe financing of railro.uls began to aiul India. 

color tlu* whole of the nation’s financial life. It In the United Stati‘s the process w'hereby the 
is anomalous that the scores of iiuliv itluals who diseonneeled short lines of the mid-ninelecnlh 
]>k)TK‘eretl, along engineering and business lines, century came to form the large systems of the 
fo spn-ad the railroad net and <‘stablish effective early twentieth w’as extremely varied in motive, 
s(‘r\’ice- who, by their enterprise , made the rail- method and result. At a time when potential 
roads possible — are less well known than the* end-to-end coimecl ions were often dissimilar in 
outstanding manipulators of share control in t!u‘ gauge and when, even if they waTc not, there 
security markets. Hut in considering the second existed a complete absence of those inter-sy.slem 
major phase of railroad clevelopmenl, the com- arrangements necessary to effective through 
biiiation into systems of tire scraps of line service, llic obvious way to improve o]H‘rations 
originally built, it is not improper to assign the over a series of lines was to bring them under 
magnates a prominent if not always a creditable commoTi ow nershijv Opposing inlluenees were 
place. the hostility of local producers to conijietition 

However admirable the enteq^rise of earl} from a <IisLaiice and the early difiiculty of 
builders, their efforts were often ill suit(‘d to the managing successfully a road more than one 
broad(‘r needs of national and international Imndred miles long. Hut end-to-end comhina- 
commerce. 'f^he connection of widely separated tions had been }>roe(*eding inconspicuously he- 
jiroducing and consiirning areas was at first the fore the formation in 1053 of the NewA'ork Gen- 
inciilental result of the joining of iuterincdiate tral, wJiich brought toge ther the lines bt ‘tween 
})oints; it is not surprising tliat private builders, Hulfalo and Alban}; and it is j>rf^bable that hy 
whether or not they envisaged the potentially 1S70 as inanv as tifiv eoinbinations, each com- 
jU'ohtable traflic* betwexai remote termini, shoiiki prising from two huiieired tf) one thousand miK‘s 
havm laid their f)lans with reference mainly to the of line, had been organized. Hy tliat time the 
more certain trallic near at hand. Nor can it be con.stniction of western lines was proeeetling in 
saiil that the influence of government generally original segments of snbst.iiitial length. 'These 
reflected a broader vision. Stale and local suh- combinations were accompanied by the longer 
sidies in the United Slates, stirnnlaling efforts distance movement of tralfic, which in turn 
to secure a maximum of ])ublic aid, dehnilely introduced a degree of competition not pre- 
promoted irregularity of layoul. I’he railroad viously present. Small local roads might have a 
activities of the small Gennan states were fairly conijilete monojioly; hut as imjiortant 
governed hy stritaly local interests. The ele- centers were* eonru'Cted by more than one com- 
mentary essentia] of gauge unilormitywas over- hination of roads, there arose a competition 
looked in the construction of slate .systems in which W'as often hitter and destructive. It is a 
Australia, b' ranee alone seems to provide a clear curious fact tliat the eiul-to-end combinations 
example of railroad development in conformity productive of this comjietition were themselves 
wdth an early plan of national .scope, although in promoted hy it. As long distance traffic in- 
many countries the later construction, whether creased, a roatl, to possess any sense of .security, 
directly hy government or with public aid am’ had to he assured of a share of interchange 
guidance, disclosed broad visioned economic or traffic at junction points; and wdicrc there were 
political design. A highlv critical view' need not rival claimants to this traffic, such security coulc 
betaken of the more spontam.*ous sort of railroad come only through control of the connection. 
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This was and is today a leading consideration, 
nK)re p(Atnt tlian reasons of service and opera- 
tion, in pnmioting the coinl)ination of connect- 
ing lines; aiul it also accounts for that frantic ex- 
tension of lines to tap every important source of 
traffic which characterized competitive railroad 
construction vva^Il into the present century. 

Under such pressure, however, railroads were 
coml)ined not orilv so that they might i)e more 
etfective eompditors hut also in ortler to reduce 
th(‘ severity of com]H‘titioii. 'J'o the ruinous rate 
cutting v\liieh aceompanied hitter rivalry for 
limited traflie the natural response was for 
parallel roads to act in conctTt. During the 
iSyo's and iSSo’s, vvJien competition was most 
severe, tins reaction manifested itself less in an 
endeavor to effect unification under common 
ownership than in agreement hy independent 
lin.\s to refrain from destructive rivalry. Kates 
were inaint^iirKal hy cooperative action; and in 
ortler to reinovi* the incentive to rate cutting 
])ooling arrangtanents were <‘stahlished, defi- 
nitely fixing the respective shares of rival roads 
in comp(‘titive traflie or reveniux 'The principle 
was ap])lie(l in all parts of lht‘ country, some- 
tinuxs to specific traflie inovoments aiui sonu‘- 
tim<*s,asin the case of the Southern Kaiivvayand 
Steamship .Association, to wide areas. A genuine 
maal was met; hut in the* power tluis to maintain 
rates on a conguMisalory level lay tlu‘ possibility 
of ewicting extortionate charges, and tlu' public, 
traditionally hostile toward ev(‘ry form of nu)- 
nopoly, ju'otestetl. In consei|uence the Ac< to 
Regulate Uominerce, pas.sed in iScSy in respons(‘ 
to a swelling spirit of indignation against railroad 
ahu.ses, not only pro\ idial for federal regulation 
of rates hut declared unlawful the formation of 
pools, which were tleemed to he a Iruitful source 
of excessiv e charges. P(»oling arrangements were 
thereafUT largely terminat(‘d, hut the coopera- 
tive detiM'iTiination of rates hy traffic associations 
continiK'd. In however, the Supreme 

Court construed the Sherman .Anti-'rrust Jaivv 
as jwohihiting railroad comhinations of this 
character; and the* railroads, if they were U) re- 
main inde]H‘nd(‘nt from the standpoint (d'ovvaier- 
ship, were thus ilepriwd of any lawful means of 
reducing the excesses of competition. But since 
the belief vv.is widely held that they might ac- 
complish by corporate combination VNhat was 
denied them through lo<jse association, there 
occurred during the two decades following 1SS7, 
for purposes of effecting concentration of con- 
trol, transactions of enf)rinous magnitude in the 
owmensbip ot railroad securities. 


A false impression of the course of railroad 
combination would he gained, however, if it 
were viewed wholly in the light of operating and 
competilivx* considerations. 'I'his was the period 
when the goals of power and jiroht attainable in 
the field of corjMiratioii linance were first clearly 
recognized, aiul to this field were attracted some 
of the most ambitious and dynamic jHTsonalitics 
in tlie business world. Railroads j>rovided es- 
pecially attractive opportunilies hir their opera- 
tions. Despite its speciiLitive and often fraudu- 
lent aspects the financing ol new construction 
was fairlv" p^rosaii* compared with vast dealings in 
the securities of roads already built, tlu* pur- 
chase and maniinilation of control of largt‘ mile- 
ages and the creation of ever expanding railroad 
systems. In the railroad field as throughout all 
industry the combination movement gained 
sharp Tnomt'iitiiin toward the end of the century, 
and there developed a popular faith in the magic 
of large corporate aggrt‘gates vvhicli was hut 
loosely related to any Urhnologic.il considera- 
tions which might justify them. During lean 
years competition for trallic was most stwere and 
combination had most to contrihut(‘; hut it wais 
in .such ]>(M*io(ls, as after the eollapst* ol iS(;3, 
that railroad systems fell afxut. WhtMi j>n>spenty 
prevailed and confiilence was high, on th<‘ other 
hand, s(‘curitii‘s were readily sold in (‘iilerprises 
of twerv sort, and dreams of railroad empire 
were consummated with amazing ease hy the 
leaik'rs in railroad linanve. Railroad combination 
must he vicw'ctl therefore in terms !iot only ol the 
economics of the industry hut ol the outlook, the 
ethics aiul the jisNchology of the period of its 
development. 

Under these several inlhuaiees, vairiously 
oj^erative in connection witli particular comhi- 
nations, tlu‘ railrf>ads of llie United States dur- 
ing the first decade of this century a|')]^roached 
mori‘ nearly a condition of territorial monopoly 
than at any tinu* in their history. The Pennsyl- 
vania system achi..‘Ved great size while rc'taining 
solidity and developed a conifKict structure both 
pliysicaily and financially. Similarly the New 
A Ork C’entral system was shaped as an excellent 
service medium, althougli some of its elements 
were for some time held together rather loosely. 
After 1900 these two systems attained a working 
control of the other important lines in the east- 
ern trunk line territory. By a purchase program, 
which, hovsevcT, turned out to be disastrously 
extravagant, the New^ Haven for a time came to 
dominate all transportation, rail and water, in 
New liiigland; wdiile in the south a chaotic col- 
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lection of lines was brought through Morgan 
leadership under the control of two large and 
closely allied systems. In the northwest James 
J. Hill, both a builder and a financier, first 
brought the Great Nortlu'rn and the Northern 
Pacific together through common ownership of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
and then ellected their complete control through 
the organization of the Northern Securities 
Company. This move was fought vigorously but 
unsuccessfully by E. 11 . Harriman, who, after 
acquiring and rehabilitating the Union Pacilic, 
aspired to complete rnonojvdy in the west. 
Harriman did succeed, however, in extending 
his sway over the central and southern trans- 
continental lines; and e\’en without including a 
large mileage, especially in the east, in which the 
Union Pacilic obtained substantial minority 
interests, he controlled at the time of his death 
in iqoq a railroad tanpire aj^proaching in extent 
the 25,000 miles of the Hill domain. A collection 
of propertii's in the southwest, including the 
IMissouri Pacific, long subject to the depreda- 
tions of Jay (iould, became the sickly nucleus of 
a loose aggregate of rq,ooo miles of line, stretch- 
ing nearly frotn coast to coast, which quickly fell 
apart under the impact of the depression of 

1907- 

Among the iTtipoitant combinations in which 
railroads have been involved are those connect- 
ing tlu'm with trailic producing industries and 
with f)ther transport agencies. Many railroads 
have been built as part of lumbering and mining 
activities, and a few important carriers, as, for 
example, tlie roads owned by the United States 
Steel Corporation, continue to be run by enter- 
prises which they largely serve. But in such 
relationships tlie carrier has more commonly 
been dominant; and in the outstanding instance 
of anthracite coal a groiqi of railroads, in quest 
first of traffic control and later of e\ccssi\e 
profit in selling the product, created a situation 
w hich has figured jiromiTiently in the records of 
industrial monopoly. The movement toward 
mono]>oly in trans])ortation led to railroad in- 
vestment in canal routes, to extensi\ e ownership 
of Great Lakes shipping and to control of coa.st- 
wise services. More recently the railroads have 
been entering the fields of air and highw'ay trans- 
portation. Except in the latter instances the 
public has generally been hoside tow'ard exten- 
sions of the railroad sphere, and legislation has 
been enacted to curtail them. In iqofi the “com- 
modities clause” of the Het>burn Act forbade 
the carriers to transport revenue ti affic, except 


lumber, produced under their control; and the 
more direct instances of such relations}! i|»s ha\ e 
disitppeared. Likewise in 19] 2 the Panama Canal 
Act required the removal of railroad control 
over shipping lines competing with the railroads 
through the Panama Canal, and in other places 
where the effect of the control was markedly to re- 
strict competition; and pnwisions W’cre included 
calculated to strengthen water competition. 

As for the movement toward monopoly 
among the railroads themseh es, a decline set in 
during the early years of the century. 'Phe deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Northern 
Securities case in 1904 that corporate combina- 
tion, even through the holding comj^any device, 
W'as subject to the Sherman Law' led to the 
paring down of systems and the sale of e(iuilies 
in parallel lines. An unfavorable judgment 
brought the dissolution of the ITnion Pacific- 
Southern Pacific relationship; and voluntary ac- 
tion anticipated judicial procedure in other 
cases. Not only W'as the public aroused by the 
menace of mono]K>ly in all fields, but adverse 
business conditions undermined fair w'cather 
financial arrangements and there was no dispo- 
sition to assist in new financing. Desj^ite the 
alliances that had pre\'ailed railroad rivalries 
were pronounced. Within the limits set by pub- 
lic regulation of rates the struggh* for traffic was 
severe; and an individualistic spirit character- 
ized railroad management, which ]>recluded 
even such joint action as might have been lawf ul 
in the direction of effecting a more highly co- 
operative and sy.stcmatic conduct of transporta- 
tion. In the emergency createtl by the World 
War the attemjH at voluntary cooperation under 
the Railroads’ War Board proved inadequate; 
and it w'as deemed necCsSsary at the end of i<)i7 
to establish complete unification under federal 
control. Imr twenty-six months the carriers w'cre 
operated as a single system by the United States 
Railroad Administration, rolling stock and other 
facilities being used without regard to ow nership 
and the movement of traffic being controlled in 
the public interest. Because the increase in rates 
fell short of the increase in costs, the Railroad 
Administration failed to earn the reiital guaran- 
teed the owning corporations; but the j)rimc 
purpose of achieving a free movement of traffic 
was successfully accomplished. It was thus 
demonstrated that a degree of unity and system 
might at times be required in the railroad indus- 
try greatly surpassing the results achitved 
through the adajitations of private; enterprise 
within the restrictions set by law; and for normal 
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times as well it appeared to niaiiv tJiat a radical 
inodiiication of the older arraii^^ermaits was de- 
sirable. 

In spite of some effort to retain the railroads 
in public* liands as a nalionah/ed industry the 
political sentinuait laxorin^ a return to private 
ownership and o}>eration was doniinaiil , and the 
'rransj^ortation Act ol T()-20 so I'lrovidtal. At the 
same time provisions u(*re adojittnl hooking 
toward a more elleelivi^ or^aniz.it ion of rail 
service, in the interest primarily of solving the 
jiroblerns ol the U(.‘ak roads and aclnevint^ 
economies. 'J'!u* past insistence upon eonipeti- 
lioii vvas inodilic'd to the cAtent ol allowinj^ the 
Interstate CVuninercc* Commission to authorize 
poolin^^ arran^emcaits and under emc‘r;.mncy 
conditions to rc*c|iiire the common use ol facili- 
ties. 'The* commrssion was also granted compre- 
hensive powe rs of sujier\ision over more per- 
manent intca-carner alliances. C’ornbinations 
throuL^h jMirchasc* <jf secairities or Icaisc* of line's 
were to bc' c'arried out only upon the commis- 
sion’s ajiprowd; and combinations involvin|.^ the 
outright consolid.ition of propertii's were to be 
undertaken only in accordance witli a comjwc'- 
hi'iisive jikm to be preparc'd by the commi.ssion. 
In this jdan the' roads were to be assigned to 
systems of substantially ecjual strength, and 
wnere\t‘r ]>racticable tiu' existint^ channels of 
trade* were to be maintained. On the basic issue 
of coinjietitive relationships C'on^rcss saw* hi to 
maintain its accustonual position: the systems 
proposc'd by the commission wt'rt* to preserve 
competition as fully as possible. 'The preparation 
of such a j)lan was an undertaking ol over- 
whelming^ dillicult), and relief from the duty 
was \amlv sou^k.t bv tin* commission. In a 
somewhat halfhearted manner and merc*l\ as a 
procedural .step a plan was publislu'd in De- 
cember, which called lor consolidation of 

the railroads of the Cnited States into twenty- 
one systems. 

lo>llowan^ 1(^20 tliere were numerous in- 
st.incc's in wliich systems were extendc*d or 
roundc'd out or rearranged through acquisitions 
of control; and in some cases the inclusion of 
wc'ak liiu'S w as made a c'ondition of such acquisi- 
tions. The most sj^ectacular episode of the dcc- 
atle was the creation by the \’an Swxringcn 
brothers, largely through a succession of holding 
companies, of ellecti\e control over about 
.25,000 miles of line, d’he combination lacked 
ollicial ajq>ro\'al and, along v\ith other in- 
stances of holding company control, revealed 
a gap in (he I'ommi.ssion ’s jiower arising from 


the restriction of its jurisdiction to operating 
companies — a gap filled in 1933 exten- 

sion of its authority to all methods of effecting 
control over carriers. In the matter of outright 
consolidation little progress has been made, al- 
though the commission has consented to the 
modification of its ])lan for eastern territory 
along lines upon which it seems that the rail- 
roads mav agree. Any public plan c>f sysStem 
formation which relies on voluntary action for 
its achievement must necessarily be slow' of 
execution, since on the w hole tht* motives wdiich 
lead carriers voluntarily to combine do not 
correspond closely to j>ublic aims. Improved 
service and general jirosperity during the igzo’s 
obviated serious criticism of system organiza- 
tion; but with the railroads largely dependent 
ujum public funds during the ensuing dcjires- 
sion agitation was resumed, emphasis being 
placed more definitelv than before on matters of 
economv, for an extensive reorganizat ion of the 
railroad system. As an emergency measure the 
president was authorized in 1^33 to appoint a 
federal coordinator of transportation to assist tlie 
carriers in the cooperative attainment of econ- 
omies. 

'Idle movement toward more comprehensive 
units, a^ thus traced in some detail for the 
luiited States, has made itself felt in all other 
count ru's. In Russia, (ieimany, India, Aus- 
tralia, rnion oi South Africa, C’anada, Mexico, 
Italy and <‘lsewhere much or most of the mileage 
has been combined into state systems. Outsitle 
the I nited States nearly ho jiercent of the 
work! s mileage is state owned. In some cases 
state lines have been leased to private companies 
to ojierate. Public ownership mort'over may 
mean, as in (Germany since 1920, a single unified 
system or, as in .'\ustralia, a collection of pro- 
vincial mono]H>lies or, as in C’anada, a public 
enterprise in competition with jirivate com- 
panies. In P' ranee the early policy of territorial 
monopoly has been continued, with jniblic pro- 
vision of roadways and structures and a guaranty 
of operating returns. In (ireat Rritain rail- 
road systems grew, as in the United States, 
through private action; but because of less re- 
strictive legal reejuirements, a greater density of 
traffic and the more settled temper of the busi- 
ness community competition never attained the 
violence or produced the abuses prevalent for 
some time in the United States. During the war 
the British government assumed a close control 
over the railroatls, and in 1921 Parliament pro- 
' ided for a complete consolidation of lines into 
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four systems laid out on a territorial basis. As 
die new arrangement was compulsory it was 
consummated sjieedily; but despite the contrary 
intention inter-system competition has con- 
tinued to be a potent inllueiicc in matters ol 
rates and service. 

In the course of both their original construc- 
tion and subsecjuent combination into s\ stems 
railroads have disclost^d linancial features wliich, 
while si'cmingly related to tlu‘ strictly j-)ri\ate 
sphere of the invCsStor, have nevertheless evoked 
great public coneiTii. 'rheir capital arrangt‘- 
ments and financial jiolicics influence the serv- 
ices they furnish; and the very magnitude ot 
these transactions renders them a sub.stantial 
clement in the total stniclure of the biisines.. 
world. 'The carriers of the I 'nited Stales orig- 
inated largely undtr conditions militating against 
sub.secjuent linancial health. I nder pre\ailingl\ 
loose eorjioration laws roads eon Id be and often 
were built and operated in a manner imperiling 
their solvency aiul i1k‘ jiosition o! their irncstors, 
while <‘nabling a few iiuli\'iduals to reap great 
fortunes. Kailroad building was eoinmonlv 
undertaken not by the railroad companies them- 
selves but by sepanite eonstruelion companies 
formed by those in control of the railroads, 
under contracts .stnkinglv pro.'itablc to th(‘ in- 
.siders. Jn the case of tlu‘ most notorious of thesi* 
ventures, the CVetlit Mobilier connected with 
the building of the I'nion Ikieific, Sn 1,000,000 
of securities was issued, according to W. /. 
Ri])lcy, *‘iu order to raise ^74 ,000 ,000 (if cash, to 
eomstruet a railroad \vliich actu;:ll\ eo.st alioiit 
$(>0,000 ,000.” Tbiis a railro.id might aris(‘ 
through the operation of motixes largely unre- 
lated to the social purposes which niighl justify 
it and enter life borne down by the millstone of 
obligations it could sc.irccly hopc‘ to meet. Once 
under way, it might be administered not pri- 
marily to yield service and realize income hut, as 
in the case of the early history of the Erie, to 
enhance the profitableness of sjx'cnilation in its 
securities. Reports might be falsified, capital 
outlays and ctirrenl expenditures juggled, capi- 
talization rnanipukited and funds gravely needed 
for upkeep diverted to (^tlu'r ends, by such cir- 
cumstances tile Linaxoielvible obstacles to railroad 
prosperity in a new country wxu'c gUMtly en- 
hanced; and while it must be recognized that the 
industry w^as not as a whole subject to abuses of 
the grosser sort, there has nevertheless been 
great difliculty in throwing oil' the legacy of un- 
sound fmaiice and tiie suspicious popular atti- 
tude generated b\ it. 


The paucity of records of actual investment 
in American railroads and the lack of connection 
between capitalization and inve.stment render 
uncertain, except for recent years, the amount of 
capital by wliich the prolltahleness of railroad 
inve.stment may be tested. Without allowance 
for overeajMlLilization tluai persisting it aj’>j>ears 
tlrat the net capitalization of American railroads 
in i(>o() was approximate!) $5S,ooo per mile of 
hue. Among individual earners the correspond- 
ing figure ranged from about $30,000 for a num- 
ber of western roads to nearly $170,000 in tlie 
eases of the ICrie and the Reading. I’nlike 
]>hvsieal conditions which surround eonstruelion 
account for important dillerences, as do also tht‘ 
widclv dissimilar trafTic conditions to he met; 
hut varying degrees of recklessness aiul con- 
servxitism in issuing securiti(*s and in actual ex- 
peihliturcs arc (jnilc as important factors, 'rin* 
a\ crage ca])ilali/at ion per milt* of line at this time 
may apf>ear low when if is noted that in (Jer- 
many it was twict* as great, in h' ranee two and 
oTu* half limes as great anti in (ireat Britain four 
times as great. But in these bairt)pean countries 
A dilfertail ty[>t‘ of construction had been 
warranted; and while, if out* can judge from 
earnings records, tlie outlay there may have 
het*n sonuavhat too liea\') — assuming no owr- 
eajntalization— still the greatt*r tlensity t>f traffic 
stnans largely to have jiistifitxl the dilferene'c. 
Popular eritiei.sm of railroad linance in the 
I nitetl Stales sjirang mainly from the bedief that 
mtes were fixed to \ield a return on a grossly in- 
flated volume of securities; and the Interstate 
C’ommerei* Commission, without further facts 
as to the value of proj>erties, felt itself seriously 
handk:aj>}>ed in determining the reasonableness 
of rates. In conset|iience Congress, by passing 
the \dil nation Act of 1913, imposed upon the 
commission the prodigious task of inventorying 
all railroad properties and fixing a so-called 
physical valuation for each carric^r, an undertak- 
ing wliich has since absorbed the greater part of 
the appropriations. Since 190(1 capitalization per 
mile of line has increased by about 33 percent. 

Whatever its past significance as the device 
and symbol of loose and corrupt hnancing, the 
“watered** aspect of the railroad capital struc- 
ture is of less present importance than the 
character of the securities which make it up. 
While British railroads incurred debts to the 
extent of about one fourtli of tlieir capital and 
private lines in South America, b^gypt and else- 
where largely follow^ the Britisli pattern, the 
capital of American roads has come iiiainlv 
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through Siile of bonds. In the top heavy struc- 
tures of early roads bonded indebtedness often 
equaled or exceeded actual investment; and 
while the building up of properties has reduced 
the fractional iin})ortanee of Innided debt in re- 
lation to values, about bo percent of the net 
ca])itali/ation of all roads continues to be in that 
form. Less than one third of the total consists of 
common stock, while the small remainder is pre- 
ferred stock, largely of a non-cumulative type, 
whi('h ajipeared in jdac'e of bonds in the process 
of financial rt ‘organization. Bonds have revealed 
the infinite variety of which corporate financing 
is capable, and the names assigned to issues have 
oft( n b(‘en designed to conc:<*al their decitledly 
junior .status. 'I'he debenturt‘, .secured merely by 
a t‘arri(‘r’s gtuieral credit and earning power, is 
tht‘ ])nnci])al (‘iicumbrance of British railroails; 
but in tlu‘ I biiteil States the jiracti.se has been to 
secure bonds by liens on sjiecific jiroperties. 
About four filths r(‘pr(‘sent mortgagei- on road- 
ways and structures, either general or divisional; 
and the next mo.st important class of bond is the 
e{|uijun(‘nt obligation, s(‘cured by car's and loco- 
motives. ( )ut 01 die intric’ate interrelationships 
of iMihoad corporations has come another im- 
portant type, the collateral trust bond, repre- 
senting a lien on the st'curities of other roads, 
d'he income bontl, an anomaly whose claim to 
intt‘r't‘st is conlirigenl upon the realization of 
earnings, is another offshoot of the reorganiza- 
tion process. While the extent of fixed obliga- 
tions is a vital factor in the financial stability of 
the |>rivate company, the capital structure is of 
slight importance where railroads are a state 
entcrju'ise, even when in form a separate railroad 
dcpartriKMit or corporation is created, since the 
tre.isury is finally available to support them, 
lakevvise it is of slight significance that French 
railroads are capitalized almost wholly with 
bonds, in view of the government’s guaranty of 
sunici<mt revenue to meet interest and dividend 
retjuirements. In (iermany a unique situation 
was created in under the Dawes plan of 

international settlement, when the previous debt 
of the state railroad system, wiped out by^ 
currency inflation, was replaced by a special 
bond issue of 1 1,000,000,000 gold marks whose 
service was to be on account of reparations. The 
^ Oung plan of iq2q removed this obligation. 

Su|H*rficially at lea.st it ap}H*ars that American 
railroads have been unvvi.se in the extent of their 
reliiince on bonds for the provision of funds, 
'rile amount of insolvency, produced mainly by 
failure to meet interest and principal payment&j 


has been enormous. During the forty years 
following the mileage falling into receivers’ 
hands approximated the total mileage of the 
United States; some I'viads escaped but others 
repeated the experience with each decline of 
business. In 1932 the aggregate of carriers, while 
showing a substantial net operating rev^enue 
after taxixs, failed by a wide margin to earn their 
interest recjuirernents, and only the availability 
of huiulreds of millions in public funds averted 
widespread default. It is true that this record 
does not constitute without qualification an in- 
dictment f)f the present capital structure of the 
roads. F.arly failures were caused chiefly by over- 
building and by the assumption of excessive 
obligations in comjiarison w ith the slight volume 
of available tralhc. Competitive rate cutting, in 
part the result of legislative prohibition of co- 
operative action, produced a drain on revenue 
in no way inherent in the railroad situation. 
Mushroom combinations, createtl often by tlu 
sale of bonds to tlu* public for the purchase of 
stocks in other carriers, represented a passing 
condition, induced largely by an unreasoning 
wave of optimism. Certain notorious failures 
may be attributed directly to incompetent and 
corrii])t management. Moreover it may be said 
that railroad capitalization need not normally be 
constitutt'tl with an eyx* to such devxistating 
catastrophes as the collapse following ig2Q. 
Despite these consitlerations, however, the debt 
of the carriers .siuans a proper object of serious 
criticism. In view of the specialized nature of 
railroad property, which precludt*s its use for 
other purjKKses, the practise of pledging a.s.sets to 
secure bonds is of slight significance; financial 
integrity dt*jiends wholly" on earning power. 
Since railroad traffic reflects a cross section of 
general business conditions, it cannot be said 
that revenues are protected by an exceptional 
stability of demand, such as may justify the large 
funded debt of some of the local public utilities. 
Certain railroail expenditures arc fairly inflexible 
in the face of declining traffic; although after 
iq29, with a substantial postponement of up- 
keep, expenditures paralleled revenues quite 
closely. But even if the ratio of expense's to 
revenues did not increase with falling traffic, the 
absolute difference be*tvveen them must con- 
tract; and with taxes a large and rather inflexible 
item, debt obligations e*asily become embarrass- 
ing. For the carrier whose capital structure in- 
volves the average amount of indebtedness and 
whose caniings are no better than av^erage, some 
retirement of bonds is plainly desirable. While 
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railroad capital was greatly increased daring the 
latter 1920’s without appreciable increase in 
indebtedness, sound policy would seem to re- 
quire a definite reduction of debt wdien earnings 
make possible repa} inent at niaturity either from 
revenue or from sale of stock; and wdien re- 
organization is undertaken, a drastic curtailment 
of fixed obligations is indicated. 

But financial strenglh is a matter not only of 
capital structure but also of earnings through 
good years as well as bad. Indeed indebtedness 
often results from lack of earnings, 'riie view' has 
been widely circulated that rejiressive regula- 
tion, involving a rcstrictixe rate policy, has been 
a major ailment of American railroads. It is not 
easy by fiictual means to evaluate this \ iew; but 
on the whole it seems ill founded. It is true that 
after 1910 in the face of rising prices the carriers 
found difficulty in convincing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that rat(‘S should be 
raised, and their crt‘dil doubtless suflered some- 
what in consequence. But in most years from 
1900 to 1929 more than 6 percent, often sub- 
stantially more, was earned on the stockholders’ 
eejuity by all carriers; and after 1920, while the 
rate of return was only slightly improved, the 
railroads were able on favorable terms greatly to 
increase their cajfital and to command their due 
share of new savings set'king investment. Be- 
cause of peculiarities of the railroads’ earnings 
comparisons between tluan and other industries 
have slight .significance. Unlike manufacturing 
enterprises, the several railroads do not cooper- 
ate in supplying a single mark<-t with their 
services and by comjietititm weed out the least 
effective of them; instead each carrier hiis its 
unique area which it must servx and upon whose 
traffic it must depend. Under these circum- 
stances aggregate or average earnings figures tell 
little about specific roads. Probably despite low 
general earnings all roads w ith any just claim to 
additional capital could get it favorably. It is 
true that, while certain carriers have been ex- 
ceedingly remunerative investments, tlie buyers 
of equities in railroads as a whole have not 
realized the extensive return.s that have come to 
investors in some other fields. Railroad fortunes 
came from construction activities and dealings 
in securities. But this result may be explained 
not oidy by the regulation of earnings but by the 
excessive investment in an industry given arti- 
ficial public stimulus. Moderate earnings seem 
to have characterized the railroad industry in 
most countries; and where state ownership pre- 
vails, and in hVance under the system of guar- 


anty, rail transportation has often been a sub- 
stantial drain on the public treasury. 

In the United States the roads’ financial .status 
and policies have been tcHiched at many j’joints 
by the hand of government. Following the sub- 
.sidies of early decades federal rate regulation 
was inaugurated in 1SS7 and strengthened in 

1906 and T910, with the aim in part of prevent- 
ing excessiw carrier incomes; and this is still the 
most significant form of control bearing on rail- 
road finances. The close sii}>er\ision of railroad 
accounts, instituted in 190(), with the enforce- 
ment of a liigh degree of publicity respecting 
railroad affairs, has served primarily as a tool of 
rate regulation but incidentally has checked un- 
scrupulous specidation in securities based on 
manipulation of accounts and reports. I’rom 

1907 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recommended that railroad security issues be 
subjected to its control, both as an aid to rate 
regulation and as a means of protecting the 
credit of tlu' carriers and the investors in their 
securities from unsound financial practises; such 
authority w'as granted in 1920. As a further 
means of insuring financial stability power w'as 
given the commission to veto proposed line ex- 
tensions which might prove w’asteful or destruc- 
tive in effect, although a corresponding autliority 
w^as also granted to })revent abandonment where 
carrier losses w'ere outweighed by counter con- 
siderations of public convenu'Tice and necessity. 
With the exten.sive control establishetl over the 
combination of carriers into systems railroad 
finance has been brought very largely under 
public supervision, except in the matter of 
dividend j)olicy; but it may be noted that in this 
respect too sharj) criticism has been directed at 
the carriers, particularly in view of their distri- 
bution in 1931 — in the ab.sence of much evi- 
tlcnce of forthcoming economic betterment — of 
sums vastly in excess of current earnings. 

Railroads touch the public most intimately, 
however, not through their organization and 
finance but through the specific services they 
render shi]>pcrs and travelers and the rates they 
charge for these services. There is no pricing 
problem more complex than that involved in the 
sale of rail transportation of freight. American 
railroads recognize sottie tw^enty-five thousand 
descriptions of traffic, any item of which con- 
ceivably may move from any one to any other of 
many thousands of stations. The possible num- 
ber of rates required is of astronomical pnjpor- 
tions. No simple principle, as that of applying 
the same rate per hundred pounds to all the 
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commo(iitif‘s and tlu* sanu* rate per riiilc 
to all the dilFereiil hauls, would lx* theoretically 
or practically aeceptahle. Even if there were no 
other eonsidcTation invohed lliaii to spread tlie 
costs ol ser\ ice as e\enl\ as ])ossible over all 
traffic, the weight rnilcMiu* l^.isis would he had. 
ItlarK railrf»ads o\i‘r fruTii wa^on transpor- 

tation thc' practise <<1 charyun^ on a space basis 
lor tari \m;_^ low densitv conmiodili(‘s; and in a 
nuich more* discnniinatne^ fashion it is now 
recof;ni/cd that loading' charactc-nstics an^ as 
iin))ortanl as \veiyht in assi^nin^ char^^cs. Ship- 
ments in less thin carlo.id lots amount to less 
than a 5 pcTcc nt of tlx* tonnap;e of American 
r.iilroads, hut tlicv .icc'oiint tor 25 percent of the 
loadc(l cars, and thc‘V m\oKea disfiroportionate 
jiart of clerical expense and terminal handhiti^. 
('oal mo\in<^ at exirtancE low rat(‘S is one of the 
most remuneialne forms of tralhc. C’ommodi- 
lic's diflcM' widcK in llu* spre ial scr\ ices tlie\ 
n‘c|um‘ and thc loss and <lamape chiims ihev 
occasion. In the treatment of dillerent hauls 
rati's proportional |(» dislame r(‘C(a\ed earh a|>" 
plication and arc still canplow'd m p.iss<Mii:cr 
transportation, hut they dcjiart \\idt‘l\ trom tlu^ 
cost principle. I K-a\ v tiManmal costs necessitate 
rales tapiM'iii'.i with dir.lancc, hut to a diminish- 
ing t‘\ti*iu as tlx* haul lengthens. I’lu'cjual 
traflic (hm.sitkss and \\id('l\ clillcrcnt cajiila) aiul 
operating costs on diflcnml routes likewise call 
for rccoj;nition. 'I’lius <.*ost fai’tors alone account 
foi a hiL:h deipvc of comp!c\it\ in the rate struc- 
ture; hui d(‘spite lluai impoi'tanee there are eon- 
siderations of anotlier sort, s]X'ini^inc from the 
conditions which must he- iix't in ^ettinu; and 
holdinij; tiallx*, which have Ix'cn of major sig- 
nificance* in thc e‘\oluti<)n of fix’iidit rales. 

'I'lu^ oulstandimj, ch,irai*te*n.stits of a railroad 
tioni thc rate* stand] Kiir.t arc two: tlx* ciistomary 
pu'sciK e', e‘s]ieciaii\ wlu'n fnsloricall\ U'^arded, 
of miuscif capacit\ i’l .som** or all of its faedities 
and the larix* oiilla\ s iiuohcd in pro\ieling that 
capaciu. \ot onl\ dul tlu* siipciiorii\ of rail 
o\ci other ir.mspori a:re'nci(‘s justity construc- 
tion for re‘lati\e!v h'^ht traflie, hut thc overiiead 
costs occasioned h) e\eii a minimum plant 
]>ro\cv.l IX latiNeh Ium\\ as )udL;ed l^y most other 
fnisines.M's In eail\ deeades at lerist such eo.sts 
increased much U‘ss rapidh than traflic; and 
man\ op(‘raiiiic costs, such as are* m\olve*el in a 
minimum of mainte'uanec and of train servie'e, 
were hke‘W i.sr e'apahle* of heiii^^ sprexid o\er more 
trallie. 'There tliiis existe'd the* stronitest possible 
indiieeme*nt to dejiarl from a eost basis of rale 
lixing; ti; impose eharges as low as iRreessary to 


gt*t traffic: as long as the effect on profits was 
positive* and to impose as higli rate:s as feasible 
on traffic not easily discouraged If peculiarities 
of the industry provided the inceaitives to dis- 
criminatory charging, tlic'V also siipydied thc 
conditions which made it jx)ssil’)k*. The great 
cost of railroad construction, and the Tu*e:e:ssity 
of phvsie*al e'ontael of the railroad plant w'ith the 
area se‘rved by it, e.stahlishecl a position of ino- 
nopolv with respect to a large part of tlie traffic; 
and tlie fact that rail service* is not a homogene- 
ous eommexlity, hut is .sold to buyers wdif) can he 
cla.ssihed on the basis ol goods shipped and 
routes shi]>])ed over, afforded a furl her condition 
of di.scrimiiiatory jirieing. As be*twe‘en ty|x\s of 
traffic, the value of the commodity has long be*eii 
ree:ognizeel as a roiigli gauge of rale* paying 
ability; while* as between differe*nt hauls, the 
})rt*sence or abs(‘nee of ee>mpetiti\ e* rail, water or 
otlx^r earric'rs, wlx'tlu'r elire‘etly ]iara!1e*l or se.'v- 
ing alternalixe soure*i*s oi sup])I\ lor importtiiit 
mark(*ts, induee'd a iK*ar]\ e*om]de'te‘ de-parlure 
from that e*e)usisle*nl re lation of ratt*s to distance 
whie*h a e*osl Ixisis would imjxise. 

Fivight elassiTications and tariffs are* tlie evo- 
lutionary product of such cost and traffic factors 
as havcbe*e‘n mentione‘el, modihexl by ivgulation. 
•V scene or so of classes se‘e*m ailtxjuale* to re'e-og- 
ni/t* thc pe*cnliaritics of the tlioiisaneb of com- 
inoditiexs anel forms of shipment. C 'lassificat xin 
was first undertake*!! by iiielividiial roaels, them 
carricel on hy traffic a'^seiciatioiis* aiul, in the 
inten‘st of ob\ ious dements of e‘e*e)nomv aiul 
con ve*i lienee, it has e'volved in the Enite el State's 
uneler the enee>urage‘mt'nt and guid.inee e>f the 
Interstate Comnu-ree* Eonimissiexi iiite) a Eon- 
seilielatexl EVe*ight Classification by w hich a .single 
xeduiiR* gives in parallel columns the class rat- 
ings for all descriptions of traffic in three* elassi- 
liealion territories, the so-calkxl Official, South- 
ern and Western. 'The* jH’reentage relations be- 
tween classes \ary considerablv, but to a large 
extent railroads believe it necessary to depart 
from the syslean of class rale-s, espexially wliere a 
eominodity inovexs in large volume over a given 
route or where some special competitive factor is 
present. Thus in the Enited States fully (So per- 
cent by weight of all freight traffic movt*s at ex- 
eejuional or commodity rates; and in Circat 
Britain a similar situation prevails de.spite an 
attempt, through eomplctc overhauling of thc 
rate slruetiire, to aeeommodate the bulk of traffic 
in the regular classes. 

ith mik'age relegated to a minor role in 
lixing rates on spceilic hauls the relation of 
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charges as between tlillereiit points of origin and 
destination develojied w ithout any systematizing 
factor; the result is a confusing maze of charges 
that almost defies description, one which makes 
the practical task of quoting rates to shi]>j)ers 
enormously difliciilt and cumbersome. The 
United States is di\ ided into a larger number of 
territories for tarid pur])oses than for ciassilica- 
tioii, and innumerable tarill publications are 
issued by indi\idual carriers and small or large 
coojierating groups of lines, covering rales to 
and from sjiecified jMiints and areas for one or a 
few or a gri'at many eominoditjcs or for all 
traffic mo\ ing on the classilied basis. On branch 
lint‘s anti iion-eoin])taiLive hauls a mileage basis 
may prevail; bul to a dominant e\Uait competi- 
tive reIalionshi])s, often of long standing, remain 
inlluential, desjiite lesulting tlisj^arities as judged 
by distanct'. On long routes bt'tueen ])oinls 
favored b\ water eomjuaition, t'sj>ecially in the 
south and wt‘si, rales were at one time commonly 
lower than on the shorter hauls between in- 
clud(‘d points on the same lines, but untler the 
pressurt' of rt‘gulation prejudicial relat auiships 
of t!u‘ grosstT sort havt‘ lu'cn largely eliminated. 
JVlore generally tluM-(‘ have betai created rate 
groups within which all points are tn'ated 
equally for hauls of any haigtli. Such groujis 
ha\e been as large as the ('iitire t(‘rntory e.isl of 
the Mississippi and <wen larger for i'acific coast 
shipments. Comj>etili\ e t‘quality has been main- 
tained for the s(‘\eia] combinations of roads 
meeting at junction points along the Ohio aiui 
Mississijqii rivtas; and on e\j)ort and import 
traffic the carritas serving the \arious ports have 
had their position maintained by a system of 
dilferentials. So impf^rtant is transportation cost 
in the market ]>rice of many commodities that 
the survival of produchig centers and areas, aiul 
of the carricis serving them, is greatly depend- 
ent U]K)n the relationshi]) of rales; and allL >ugh 
a master critie of Ameriean economic arrange- 
ments might not wholly ajiprove tiie existing 
channels of commerce and localization of pro- 
duction, actual commitments are j>roperly the 
wcightic'sl consideration 11 judging proposals for 
change. 

Of all features of rail transportation it is the 
fixing of rates winch has been most extensively 
reguJatetl. P'or this purpost^ primarily the elabo- 
rate regulation machinery typified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was created. Even 
in the earliest days of rail transport some effort 
was made to control rates, mainly through 
charter provisions ami general legislative limita- 


tions; the growth of abuses and of the problem’s 
complexities led to tlie establishment of ad- 
ministrative commissions. In part the purpose 
of rate control was to prevent a monopolistic 
level of charges. 'Ehe (Granger legislation of the 
iSyo’s was designed chiefly to meet the evils of 
exorbitant rates, and this purjxise was also in- 
cluded among the objectives of the original 
federal statute of icStSy. In the control of rates 
frrmi this stand]>oint the recjuirement that rates 
he “just and rea.sonahle” has necessarily been 
construetl with reference to broad segments of 
the rate structure; for when the propriety of 
carrier earnings is questioned, it is the general 
rate level and not individual charges which is at 
issue. Many important controversies of this 
character have beim determined, es]H‘cially since 
iqio; and the commissi(>n’s responsibilities 
toward carrier revtmiies were gi\en fuller and 
more aflirmatixe expression by C’ongress in 
igzo and again in 1933. But quite as important 
in accounting for rate regulation wctc abuses 
connected with specific charges and their n‘la- 
lionsltip. Of tliese the mrist obviously oiinoxioiis 
was the fava)ritism extended individual shijipers, 
especially tliosi' controlling large traffic, in order 
to get their business. This evil was met by the 
enunciation in 1SS7 and the wairkable formula- 
tion in 1903 of tlu‘ elementary rule of equality of 
treatment of sluj)]K‘rs of the same commodity 
under like circum.stanees. Another and similarly 
elementary objective of regulation was the re- 
moval of business uncertainty incident to fre- 
quent and sudtlen changes in rates. But more 
serious than t hese abuses, especially wdien judged 
on the basis of the continuing activities of the 
commission down to the* present, liave been the 
unfair relationships of rates, as Ixlween iliflerent 
commodities and difTerent routes and hauls, 
f>roduced liy the broad latitude within which the 
carriers have fixed rates according to tlie ability 
of traffic to bear them. The justification of de- 
parting from the principle of even cost distribu- 
tion has been noted; and it was never the pur- 
po.se of Congress or of the commission to pre- 
vent the roads from so fixing rates as to utili/t* 
their capacity and sj^read their overhead. 
Neither w^as the public alarmed by that larger 
economic waste which might be induced l^y the 
rate structure in stimulating unduly remote pro- 
ducing areas and excessive lengths of liaui, es- 
pecially since it was at all times anxious to have 
die maximum number of sources of supply 
competing in each market. In the scramble for 
traffic, however, charges were often imjiosed 
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which were grossly unreasonable as judged by 
other comparable cfiarges; and where com- 
modity iiKwements were comjH*!itive, such seri- 
ous prtjudice often resulted that it apj>eared that 
the late of iijdustries and areas rested with the 
caj'jrici* of railroad tralhc ofheers. Such power 
over a nation’s economy could not projierly re- 
side in an uneontndled private industry. In 
J.S54 the british I*arliament had declared against 
undue prejiidiei* in the treatment of patrons, and 
in j<S73 a tribimal w'as established to administer 
the prinei})U' of reasonable rate relationships. 
'J ’he congressional mandate tfiat rates l)C just and 
reasonable has been as applicable to individual 
rates as to i}k‘ gentual lev(‘I of cli.irg<‘s; aiul otluT 
provisions have declared exjdicitly against 
duly discriiniii.itorv and ju-ejudiclal rate r<‘la- 
lionshijxs. 'TIk* autliorit\ accorded the Interstate 
C’oTnnitTee (’oinmission in icSSy has been e\- 
t(‘ndi‘tl by successivt* amciRlmeiits, so that com- 
j>K‘tc pouei to control indi\'idual rates is now' 
M\sled in it. 'riioiisands of sjiecilic cases have 
bcaai (h'cidial; anti, esjxTially in recent \ears, the 
commission h.is betm Irt'tjutmtly conctTuetl with 
comprehtmsive juoct'edings, desigiual to bring 
about such readjustments as would render the 
total rati' structure more rational and more 
coht‘rt‘nl . 

It is apparent that the dilhcnlties of rate con- 
trol art* directly related to the organi/.ation of the 
rail system and that these dilliculties ha\e at- 
tained a maximum in tlu* Ihiited States. With a 
largt* number ol t‘om]Kmies ol widely unetjual 
earning j)()Wt‘r i| is imj)ossiblc to atljust rates so 
as to sustain tin. wcah without uiululy enriching 
tlu* strong. Morcoyer w ith an area occupied by a 
I umlnM* of compctiliN c carriers the likelihood ol 
iin{>ro]>i'r relationships is greatly increased. It is 
inac(*urate to sa^ that com})ctilion is n*sponsible 
f(»r discrimination; but the prcseiua* ol com})Cti- 
lion at some points, combined with its absence 
at otlu'i's, is product i\e of jucjudicial relation- 
shij^s. Where railroails are combin<*d legionally, 
as in (irt'at Hritain aiu.1 I'raiu'e, a symmetrical 
rate stnictuia* is facilitatctl; but it is by no means 
accomplislu'd, since many cities still enjoy com- 
petitiye ser\ ices and non-})arallel lines ser\ing 
rival producing art'as continue to com]H‘te. A 
complete railroad monopoly , when go\ernment- 
ally o|>erat<‘d or stringently controlled, is freest 
from the economic influences making lor bad rate 
adjustments. Ihit whatever the state ol railroad 
organization, rate adjustments are alfected by 
the competition of other carriers, cither by w ater 
or on the highways; and the belief that railroad 


rates cannot be controlled satisfactorily unless 
the charges of alternative agencies are subjected 
to the same control accounts in jiart for efforts 
to establish a more extensiv’^e regulation of motor 
and water transportation. As the temptation to 
adjust rates unfairly varies wuth tlie extent of 
unused capacit}', the problem is most serious 
when railroad construction outstrips the growth 
of tonnage, when the agencies 

threatens the loss of traffic and when a generally 
low’ state of business activity reduces the total 
demand for service. 

No k‘ss important than the charges which rail- 
roads exact are the character of the services 
which they render and the operating practises on 
which both rates and service depend. II revenue 
receipts are taken as a rough measure of the 
services ]K*rformed by American railroads, it 
aj)pears that the carriage of ]>assengers is a 
n*lati\ely minor limctifm for the average roa.l, 
accounting for about one seventh ol its revenu .x 
About lour fifths comes from freight, and of the 
minor items making uj) the remainder the most 
impoitant an* the mail and express s<*rvices. In- 
dividual carriers of course depart widely from 
the avtTagt*. In Great britain passenger service 
yields more than a third of rail revenue, and the 
proportion is similar in much of w'cstern Idirope; 
w'hile in japan it accounts for more than half of 
the total. 'Trawlers resort to the railroad less 
fretpiently in the United States than in a number 
of other cotintries, a condition prevailing even 
belore thi^ j^rcsent wide use ol automobiles; but 
the usual journey is relatively long, averaging 
now, with commutation traffic excluded, more 
than sewnty-live miles, an axerage whose 40 
jiercent increase in ten years reveals tlu* greater 
ilfect of motor coTn]H*tition on the shorter 
journey, but the relatively great importance of 
freight ser\ ice in the United States is due in the 
main not to a smaller ]>asscnger traffic but to a 
larger per capita jiroduction of goods and to a 
long a\'erage haul exceeding three hundred 
miles. 'I’on mileage per capita in 1929 exceeded 
3500. 

The growing importance of the railri)ad as a 
means of jnissenger transport, from its super- 
session of the stagecoach to the rise of the auto- 
mobile, was paralleled by a striking improve- 
ment of service. Out of the early springless 
vehicles whose occupants were showered with 
engii.e soot there evolved comfortable coaches, 
supplemented by sleeping and dining facilities, 
which made travel less an ordeal and to many a 
pleasure. A speed of fifty miles an hour incliid- 
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ing stops became feasible; and at the same time 
accidents to passengers fell to negligible pro- 
portions. But the generally high level of per- 
formance attained was by no means adetjiiate to 
withstand the devastating competition after ig20 
of the aiilomobilc. J.ow rate commutation, or 
suburban service, and high rate Pullman scr\'ice, 
vhich accounted for half the total passenger 
mileage, could not do much more than maintain 
their absolute position until the depression; but 
from i<)23 to i()2() dav coach travel in the 
Unired States decreased by more than 40 per- 
cent. With the sharjHT declines after 1929 the 
passenger revenues of few roails coNcretl even 
those operating ex|ienses which could be allo- 
cated, much less any return on cajutal devoted 
to passenger facilities. In resfionsc to this condi- 
tion many services have been abandoned, rail 
cars with self-contained power units have been 
substituted for regular trains, and to an increas- 
ing extent special excursion or round trip rates 
ha\'c replaceil the regular fares; but more drastic 
measures appear neci‘ssary. Incijiient technical 
developments include the air conditioning of 
coaches and the designing of lightweight and 
streamlined trains capable of 1 00-mile speeds, 
w hich may revolutionize the quality of sen ice. 
(ieneral reductions in basic fares appt‘ar likely; 
and an increasing cooperation of railroad com- 
])anies will probably bring some elimination of 
dujdicated services. 

While less manifest to the casual observer, the 
evolution of freight scrxdce, through improved 
construction of roadways and structures, the 
better design and greater size of cars and loco- 
motives, the speeding up and regularizing ol 
operations and its closer adaptation to the pe- 
culiarities of traffic, outweighs in economic im- 
portance the changes in passenger transport. 
Although essential similarities exist in the de- 
veloj)ments in diiferent countries, there have 
likewise been striking differences, as in the 
emphasis in (ireat Britain on the timely move- 
ment of small consignments in small capacity 
cars and the opposite emphasis in the United 
States on low cost bulk movements. Much 
progress, especially in freight transportation, has 
depentled on inter-company cooperation; and 
developments in this respect have reached a high 
level, despite opposition, as in the United States, 
to drastic reduction of railroad competition. 
ICarly cooperation, often international, W'as 
aimed at gauge uniformity; but for free inter- 
change of traffic the standardization of equip- 
ment and repairs was scarcely less important 


and commanded early attention. Organized co- 
operation in the United States in tin* latter 
direction began during the J(S6o’s when the 
Master Car Builders’ Association w^as formed. 
Along with technical cooperation numerous 
business arrangements are necessary to the 
effective handling of interchange traffic. The 
through billing of freight must be provided tor, 
and with the quotation of joint rates machinery 
h)r their division among connc'cting lines must 
be established. As cars move olf the lines of the 
owning road, arrangements must be entered 
into for comj)ensation for their use, tor their 
rejKiir, both ortlinary and extraordinary, and for 
a reasonable j)romptness of return. (Jreat diffi- 
culty has been e\]KTienced in providing ade- 
(juate incentives for the “homing” of t^ars, with- 
out creating an excess of empty running. In the 
United States many of tliese activities are di- 
rected by divisions of the American Railway 
Association, an organization which originated in 
the conventions hehl f(»r standardizing railroad 
time, but which latcT turned its attention to 
formulating rules resj)ecting demurrage, signals 
and .safety matters generally; it now' includes the 
Freight Claims Association and sponsors the 
research conducted by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. In addition sectional groups of 
carriers conduct, by means of traffic associations, 
the preparation and publication of tariffs and 
police the w'cighing and billing of shipments. 
Interline routing of freight and exchange ol 
equipment take on a political aspect when na- 
tional boundaries intervene. Thus most of the 
European govtTuments signed the Convention 
and Statute on the International Regime of Rail- 
w'ays of 1923; and the League of Nations has 
promoted railroad cooperation. 

An issue in the organization of railroad service 
which has always been present in various guises 
is the extent to which the railroad company itself 
should assume direct responsibility tor rail 
services and facilities. At the outset it was 
thought that only the roadway should be pro- 
vided and that it should be made available to 
various users as canals ami turnpikes were; but 
the danger and confusion of such an arrange- 
ment were quickly apparent. With tractive power 
provided by the railroad, however, it is still 
possible for the .several .services to be conducted 
independently. There were, for example, the 
independent freight lines w'hich after the middle 
of the last century j^rovided through interline 
services on American railroads, j>rior to the es- 
tablishment of effective cooperative arrange- 
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rncnls l)ctwecn carriers; and on the same prin- 
ciple sleeping ear and c\pn‘ss services liaxe been 
ind(*fH*n(lentlv supplied. Moreover lor services 
under direct railioad control cars have often 
been pro\ided or a rental basis l»y shijipei's or 
car owning:; ('omf)anic-s. In (insit biitain private 
cars are <.;omiiion; whde in the ( idled States tlie 
niajorit\ of tank cars, many rvlriL^cTator cars and 
some coal and li\<Mock car's arc^ separately 
fjwned. W'fuai car's arv owned by shipjxa's, tech- 
nical pr'otp(*ss ma\ be impeded and tanj^ty car 
mileage incriMsed; but when, as in the case of 
Ihillrnan cars, sp('cia!i/<‘d <a|uij)nKait is made 
Ir'eciv a\: 


what; but both are recognized, with probably a 
greatcM' emphasis on the latter in the larger 
American svstems In \ itwv of the importance of 
training and experience on the part of workers 
o])erating ti'ains I'ailroad labor enjoys an e\- 
eeptionallv strong bargaining j>osition; and this 
circumstance, combined with the public stake 
in continuous rail st‘r\ice, has gi\'en unusua 
proitdiUMice to labor relations in the conduct or 
tile indust r\. Numerous te.itures make for a 
highly r-outinized pi'rformance, a condition 
which has led to the observation that the indiis- 
ti'v is one peculiarly fitted for governinenl opera- 
tion. but on this groiiiul it stvnis (‘tjually perti- 


more tx'ononiical utilization is attainrd than 
would be possible through direct railroad oun- 
ershij) anil tht* atlminisl i ation of c.ir ser\ice 
rules, d’o an important exttMit and in a manni'r 
prodiictiw of .seiious abuses freitdit forwarding 
companies stantl bt‘tw<s‘n shipper and carrica* in 
their ca|'acit\ ol consolidating small consign- 
ments into c.ii loads, d'hc'si.* companies oftiai 
undertalu' the collection <ind deli\er\ of friaght, 
a function long piaformed by the railroad its(.‘lt 
in (ireat britain and a number of other coun- 
iric's. I buh‘r th(‘ spur of motor comjx'tition 
Anu'rican raih'oads are bi'ginnin; a tentative 
manner to <‘\tt“nd their si'r\ices to the shijipei’s 
iloorin tlu* handling of h'ss- lhai)-c<irload freight. 
Jn s(‘\c‘i‘al instances, notablv with reg.ird to e\- 
])ri‘ss, American railroads own the companies 
piTforrning si-jiarali* .stT\ices; and llu‘ general 
teiitieiicv IS toward a more im hisi\i‘ coneepition 
of th<* fuiK’tion of the railroad com pan \ . 

hVorn a more stricth managerial standpoint 
the pi'o\ision of rail transportation has re\ealetl 
many unusuiil asj>ecls. besides the pcH uliarit ies 
as to financing and pricing wiiich ha\e been 
noted sjnaial signilicance att.iches to the wide 
ramification of the physical ])laiU and the ex- 
ceptional ]M*()i>lem ol su}H'r\ ision created tluTiby 
in the projier maintenanee of loadwav and roll- 
ing stock, the operation of trains and tlit' control 
of labor. 'The hazartls of the indii.str\ iu*eessilate 
large outlaws, otlKiwisi* imreimiiK-raiiMg in the 
interest ol satetv;aiui the eontimions tlow of lo.ss 
md damage claims and the innumerable con- 
tacts with regnlatixe aiitliorities retjuire almost 
as extensive j'tarticipation of the leg.il as ot the 
engiueermg profession, f or the sj>eeialized pei- 
formanee of tmictions it is neees.s.irv that man- 
agement be elejxirlnK'iitalized; but it is e(|ually 
TRvessai'N that ii lu* organized lerriK x i.illv for the 
rivognition of local needs. Tliese two orineiples, 
the departmental aiul the divisional, clash some- 


nent to obstTve th;il the iiielustry is oiu‘ in wliieh, 
b(*cause of a .strong Uaiihaicy towxird iniu'tia and 
roiiline, e\ceptionall\ dynamic leadershij> is re- 
i|iiir(‘d il it IS to moM* forN\'aril in llie changing 
nMlm of iransfxirtation. d’he likely .source of 
such leadership, whether ]>rivale or public, is 
anoth<‘r matter. 

( )n lilt' whole the eharaeter of service and the 
inaniKT of providing il in the I biited States liave 
Ihxmi left to private management. The le.iding 
<'\e{‘ption has been liit* stringiait s<ifely regula- 
tions, the infliKUiee of which has fx'en most 
pra«st‘Worthy. but afliT Kioo, as tr.ifiie caught 
up with earriei' eajiaeitv , there w<‘re IreqiKMit and 
serious ear shortages, which impeded tfie con- 
duct of biisiiKvs.s. R(‘sponsibility may heassignetd 
to ineflieient operations, juior credit or inellec- 
tu(‘ mfer-carrier arr.mgemeiils; but whatever 
the cam.sr, the W orld \\ ar brought a crisis in rail 
transportation which led the federal go veniirient 
to ojierate tiu* roads as a single svsterii. before 
this time tlu‘ onl\ action of the Interstate Com- 
merce C’ornmission in nutters of car service had 
heen directed at abuses growing out of the as- 
signment of j>rivalt‘ cars to mines; but in iqiy 
and ii)ZC) authority was granted it to sujiervise 
and enforce adtxjuate car service rules, to re- 
c]uire the provision oi reasonably adec|uatc 
facilities, and in eincTgcncies to compel their 
common use, as well as to c'stablish priorities and 
direct thc^ routing of trafiic. Whether or not be- 
cause ol tlu‘ mere pivsence of these powers, for 
the\ have luxai little cvxereised, the earners 
managed in the ensuing decade to carry a grow- 
ing traflic with almost complete freedom from 
congestion and car shortages and with con- 
sjMCiious evjHxlition of service. A more credible 
explination may be found in the prevailing 
sentiment that private operation wxis on trial and 
in the emerging fear of road and water competi- 
tion. d’he establishment ol machinery through 
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cihippers’ advisory boards to cooperate with 
shippers in anticipating car reciuiremcnts cofi- 
stitiitcs one of the more concrete evidences of 
the new spirit of enterprise. Improvements in 
service were paralleled by economies in opera- 
tion, as shown by most of the so-called indices 
of efhciency. One of tlie more inclusive of these, 
^ross ton miles per train hour, advanced ho per- 
cent in eight years. 'These results were made 
possible not only by an energetic managerial ap- 
proach but by gtmerous ca])ital outla\s. 

It may well be that rail transportation, like 
other basic constituents (jf social living, is not 
accorded in po])ular thinking a just measure of 
its signilicanee; but, on the oilier hand, it i*' 
strikingly true that through the etmtury of its 
di'velopment the industry has seldom failed to 
keep itsi'lf squarely in the public eye. f rom lht‘ 
early and unsueeessful ojqiosition of intrencheti 
business interests the railroad j^assed througli 
four decades of almost Lnujualiti<‘d piihlie en- 
thusiasm and support, in wiiich it was identified 
with revolution in industry and evjdoilation of 
territory. It is true that charters imposcHl re- 
strictions, that during this early pt-nod mildly 
regulatorv acts were pas.setl in (ircat Ihitain and 
that the T'rench s\stem of close goxcrninenlal 
supervision was beginning; hut in (he Ihiited 
States the menace ol railroad favoritism and mo- 
nopoly provoked serious popular alarm and ac- 
tion otdv after iSyo. T'rom then on, through 
slate legi.slation and the enactments of (Vingress 
in icSHy, 1903, igob and 19TO, llKae was estab- 
li.shed a machinery of regulation, eoneerned 
])rimanly with rates, whose nature and intent 
rt'flccted the wides[iread conviction that so in- 
clisjK-nsahlc an agency subject to .so many actual 
and potential abuses must be closely restricted 
and controlled, but prevention of abuses was not 
enough; it became increasingly apparent that 
public policy should embrace the liirther aim of 
jwomotiiig j)Ositivcly a vigorous and eilcctivi' 
railroad system. 'To this end it was never 
seriously considert‘d that re.stricti\e regulations 
should be rchnxed; indeed a strong sentiment 
had developed, reaching its height following the 
end of the World War, that the government 
should assume complete responsibility lor rail 
transportation through public ownersbi}> and 
operation. '^This view did not prevail; but in 1920 
Congress rewrote the Interstate Commerce Act 
to the end that the commission thenceforth 
should be definitely concerned witli })romoting a 
sound financial condition in the industry and the 
j)erformancc of a higli levxd of service through 
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adequate pR)\ ision and systematic arrangi inent 
of railroad facilities. 

iVrhaps, as is sonu'times contended, the direct 
results of tliis legislative e\}>ressi()ii of an altered 
popular attitude wi*rc slight; but within a decade 
Iw'o developments served to crystallize a more 
sympatlu'tic public response to the jiroblems of 
tlie carriers. 'The first of these was the growth of 
rival transport agencies, especially on the high- 
way, whi<*h uTitlermined railroad monopoly and 
aroused cnnc*(‘rn ov<‘r the future of the industry. 
'The second was the general business breakdown 
after I92(), which greatly increased the sense of 
social dependence upon the railroads. On the 
latter aceoiiiil the fear was not merely that finan- 
cial embarrassme ;it would impair operations but 
that e.\tensiv(‘ defaults on railroad fililigations 
would sliaLe the entire financial fabric of the 
Ihiiled States, in view of holdings totaling per- 
linps ,000,000 ,000 of niilroad lioiuls in the 
h.mds of insurance eonqianies, savings banks 
and other institutions of great public impor- 
taiic(‘. It was realizetl also that inactivity in .steel, 
lumbiT and olh'-r basic industries was much 
intensificel by the impov'cnshed state of the rail- 
roads. fun* these riMsons railroads, next to hanks, 
were the j>rincij>al i>enefieiaries of eniergeTiey 
credit <.xlendt‘d by the government through the 
Rtvonslnietion Finance* Corporation. 

I )()ubt](*ss during the* dejirt^ssion years of 1932 
and 1933 too ]>essiinistie a view was taken of the 
railroads' ]>(>sitiou, because too large a responsi- 
bility for thtar imriKuliate plight was attributed 
to the compi'tilive factor and too little to the 
sujiposedlv temporary general breakdown. It is 
but necessary to recall that in 1929, desiiite 
conijH'lition, the railroads were in a sti'ong Iman- 
eial position and to recognize that only a slight 
fraction of tlu* tlceline in traffic since* that year is 
exjdainable by the furtlier eliversion to rival 
agencies. Nevertheless, the future jiosition of the 
railroads must be consielered largely with refer- 
ence to the grovvingly serious competition of 
Ollier means eil transportation. 'I’iie operation of 
millions of motor vehicles over pavetl highways 
has cut di'cply into the passenger and Icss-than- 
carlfiad freight trallic of the railroads and with 
greater menace into certain types of carload 
freight, such as cotton anti livc.stoch. Most of the 
vast traffic in motor fuel mtives by pipe line; 
while the railroad mcwenient of coal is affected 
by the long distance piping of natural gas and 
transmission of electric fiovver. 'The intercoastal 
movement through the Panama Canal and the 
operation of barges on rejuvenated waterways 
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have become substantial factors; while com- service once undertaken has diminished force 
merciaJ air transport is seeking- luph class pas- from a broad social viewpoint when the trafhe 
sen^^er, mail and package business. 'Fhe com- }m)ducing power ot an area has declined or when 
billed attack ol these* rivals has lc*d to ])rcHlictions trafhc has to some evU'iit passed to rival agencies 
that the railroad will go the* way of the stage- whicli are able, without disastrous consc^ciiienccs, 
coach and early canal boat. Foivseeable de- to supplant the railroad. 'J'lierc* are many 

velopmi‘nts, however, afford slight basis for thousiinds of miles of line in the Ihiited States 

such an c\j)ectation. The position of the rail- whose contimic'd use must bui den the icmaining 
n)ad, strcngthc^ned by measures cpiite free of the mileage and the traffic which it serves; and 
taint of artilicial r<\susc‘itation, seems secure. despite the hardshi[)s to (‘omnumities sometimes 

Such bolstering of the railroad s position may occasioned by abandonnu'ut any doubt rc‘gard- 
occur along three lines: restriction of competi- ing the general iiitt‘grity of the rail system argues 
tion, nanoval of l)urdens and improvement of the reasonableness of that expedicait. Ihit very 
.'pc rations. Of these* the first is most obvious and largcdy such embarrassment as the railroads 
is most opc*n to abuse in view of the dangcT of have experienced may be explained only in part 
denying the ])ublic the full advantage of prog- by loss of traffic; it is even more dircrtly atlrib- 
ress in transportation. Whether com]>etition is utable to the attempted sup]>ort of a ca])ilal 
rc‘stricted by the lic'c'iising system usually ap- structure, a burden of fixed obligations, im- 
})lic*d to motor carriers, by limiting the size and proper in an industry subject to marked thictua- 
weight of road vehicles or by ]H‘rmitting railroad tions. Where this is tlu* cast* the remtaly raises no 
control of rival agtaicies, there may easily be a fear as to the patient's life. 'The v it‘vv is a com- 
sacrilice of beneficial developnu'nts through iin- mon one also that tlu* railroatls have been most 
due regard for tin* railroad vitwvpoint. Ihit where weighted down by tlu‘ very ri*gulation to which 
loss of R‘V(‘nue from a limited rangt' of traflic thev have bt'en sul)ject; but l(‘vv conv incing con- 
will weaken the railroatl in serving traffic for siderations can be aildiiced in its supjiort. While 
which the rival provides no adetpiate .substitute, some changes in regulatorv }>olicy would drnibl- 
the balance of public advantage may warrant Jess jirove helpful, jiarticularlv through an in- 
restriction. Nor does juiblic gain acenu* from creased emphasis upon coonlination ol trans- 
competitivc s(‘rv ices offered at un remunerative portation agencies, any far flung ?*(*laxation of 
ratios or at rates matle n'lnunerative by an arti- tht* im]>acl of government control would prob- 
iiciallv low level of costs. 'I'he economy of truck ablv be opposed by the carriers themselv es, 
and liarge ojH’iMtions results in part from inferior .Adaptation of the railroads to new conditions 
labor standards and in jxirt from indirect public must come mainly through their own ctforts. 
subsidies. It is debatable how adevjuatelv motor JAissibilities remain of improving service and 
transj^irtation j^ays for the use of public roads, reducing co.st. Recent technical ckwelopments 
in addition to a reasonable general tax contribu- suggest that ]>assenger transport may become 
'ion, although it a}ij>ears that in .some jiirisdic- much faster, cheapt^r and more comfortable than 
tions the li'v ies are suflicient. Th(‘ availability of the railro.ids now provide, although reasons of 
toll free waterways obviouslv subsidizes the cost mu.st }>rt‘V'ent any sudden general replace- 
water carrier. It is onlv rea.sonable to allay such nient of t‘\i.sling facilities. With ])r()ducti\'e ac- 
fears for the railroad’s futurt* as are due to a tivitv in tlu* United States devoted increasingly 
competition unable fullv to pay its way. to manufacturing and the distribution of manu- 

Doubtlcss also the railroads have been subject factored goods and, in agriculture, to the grovv- 
to a varietv of burtlens and impediments which ing of fruits anti \X‘getables, the railroads must 
can be lt‘.s.sened if their continueti health is modify still further their traditional em})hasis on 
genuiiH‘ly at .stake. ProptTty taxes, for example, slow quantity movxanents. While any great 
weigh exceptionally upon an industry of such effort to ret ritwe certain parts of the traflic lost to 
extraordinary capital reejuirements that it takes other agtaicies would be ill advised, a full readi- 
tlu* revenue of four normal years to equal the ne.ss to make feasible changes seems necessary, 
value of its property. Whatever the exiHsliency whether in methods of service or in those rate 
of tax relief, there seians only a sterile legal relationships which derive from a monopoly 
reason for recpiiring railroacJ.s to make 'urge un- sitiiai.on. If one may judge by the resistance to 
remunerative outlays foi highway grade separa- trucking competition offered D*- British rail- 
Lions, the occasion for which is the growth of roads, despite a typical length of tiaul and .size ot 
road transjiort. Similarly the duty to continue a consignment within the range largely usurped 
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by the truck in the United States, the combina- 
tion of fast scheduled freight sendees and 
prompt collection and delivery by railroad ve- 
hicles is an effective comjietilive weajxni, al- 
though one properly limited to routes where the 
movement is substantial. It seems lliat the em- 
ployment of road vehicles, freight and passen- 
ger, in both line haul ami terminal o])erations, 
affords the railroads many opportunities to cut 
costs and im])rove service. Ihil xindoubtedly 
some of the most important economies are to be 
obtained only througli a lessening of duj)lica(ion 
in service and through a modification of the 
competitive organization of systems, a course 
dependent in part on k^gislative changes. Mo 
justification remains for conducting competi- 
tively the enormously e\pensi\'e lx*ss-than-ear- 
load service; and it has Ixeen suggested that the 
jointly owned Railway hAjiress Agency, Ine., 
might expand to perform this function. The 
pooling principle may also be applied more ex- 
tensively, especially in the passenger field. But 
it is possible to go much furtlier, particularly if 
competitive incentives art* a luxury which can no 
longer be afforded by an imperiled railroad in- 
dustry. Tliiis estimates of annual savings all the 
way up to a billion dollars or more ihroiigb a 
drastic reorgafuzatiou of American railroads into 
regional systems lia\e been mack* by persons 
whose views may not lightly be dismissed. 

But while the way set'ms oj)en to coiisiilerable 
strengthening of rail transportation in its rela- 
tion to competitors, tlie need for action, al- 
though great, is k‘ss imperative than may appear 
in the gloomy half light of a prolonged eco- 
nomic dejxrcssioTi. Given a substantial recovery, 
most rail carriers should not sutler, despite 
com]>etition, from lack of tratlic. Where cost is a 
consideration, air transportation otters no .seri- 
ous threat in the foreseeable future; nor dot^s the 
waterway, except through a determined policy 
of governmental sujxporl. Because of highway 
competition the place of the railroad in passen- 
ger transport in the United States seems des- 
tined to he a limited one, unless drastic changes 
are effected; but fortunately the chief depend- 
ence of the railroad, especially in the United 
States, is freight. The minimum cost per ton 
mile in motor trucking seems certain to remain 
several times the average cost by rail where 
quantity shipments are extensive and average 
hauls arc long. The greater availability of energy 
resources by wire and pipe line is an important 
competitive factor, but it probably docs not 
threaten any serious absolute reduction in the 
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railroad movement of fuel. With the restoration 
of a higher level of general business and a fair 
public attitude in forimihiting relevant poliek.*s, 
it seems that with ordinary enterprise the rail- 
roads should retain their dominant jxosition in 
transportation. 

1. L. Shari MAN 
SiioRi:v BetI'KSon 

Labor. The public has a direct iiiter<‘st in the 
relations between railmatls and their employees, 
since it xlemands continuous and uiiinterrupted 
operation and eflieient and safe transportation, 
d'he public is concerned also with the question 
of remuneration, heeanse railroad wagi‘S eonsti- 
tiite the major portion of oj^erating expenses, 
which in turn react upon rates. Whether tlie 
railroads are owned by the government or by 
jxrivate comjvanies, the labor ])robIeTn is bound 
sooner or later to become an objeel of public 
scrutiny and regulation. Its magnitude in 
strictly labor terms can be realized from the fact 
that in four countries alon<‘, the l.biited Stales, 
Great Britain, Germanv aiul France, the rail- 
roads in M)2i) em])]oyed over 3,500,000 ptTsons. 

I’he wide arra\ of crafts eneompasstal by the 
industry may roughly he divided into four 
classes. 'TIk* higlK‘St degree of selection anti skill 
is represented among the men engaged directly 
in the movement of trains: engineers, firemen, 
conductfirs and brakemen. 'Fliese workers in 
addition to their skill must ]>ossess physical en- 
durance and mental alertness. Next in im- 
portance an‘ the shopmen emploved in the 
builtling anti repair of equipment: machinists, 
blacksmiths, boika* makers, electrical workers, 
slux^t metal workers, liremen, oilers, carmen and 
others. Both types of wa)rk invoKe a skill ac- 
(juiretl only after years of a})prenlieeshiji. 'I'he 
greatest number of unskilletl workers are to be 
fount! among those engagetl in the maintenance 
of w^ay and structures, w here, outside of a rela- 
tively small group of supervisory officials and 
skilletl jierstHis, there is a large body of section 
men and common laborers. The miscellaneous 
services include a number of occupations of 
varying skill, princijially those of station agents, 
clerks, baggagemen, telegraphers, flagmen and 
gatemcn. 

For many years the railroad industry showed 
a steady increase in the number of employees, 
but during the past decade the trend has been in 
the opposite direction. In the United States the 
decline in all carriers w^as from 2,075,886 in 1920 
to 1,902,222 in 1923 and 1,694,042 in 1929, a 
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year of ])eak prosperity; at the end of 1932 rail- 
road (7ri}>lovees niirnhercd fewer than 1,000,000. 
hi (heat Ilritain the reduction was from 736,000 
ill j()2i to f)i6,ooo in 193^. J here liave been 
similar decriMsi's in other eoiintrit^s. Althoiij^h 
ill the hniti'd .States the drop since J929 has 
been lar^^eiy a result of the temporary effects of 
lh(* economic depr{\ssion, much of it may 1 h‘ 
traced to the permaiuait chanties in the industry 
l)efore of these thi‘ most important are 

Itrhnolot^ical ad\ antes, uliich ha\e increased 
efliciency uitlK»ut enlarj^un^^ the volume of busi- 
ness, anti competition from motor transjmrta- 
ioj), which has taken busint^ss away from th 
railnxids. In lesstT tle^rree these developments 
affect the industry in other countries. 'I’he 
wtirkers ha\ e been the chit f sufferers, as a result 
of losst's in emploMiient opportunities. 

'There is consitlei*al>le variation in watres, 
hours of labor and otlu-r w'orkin^^ conditions 
amon^ railroad emjdoyecs, accordini; to tlie 
nature of employmtait, skill and bar^taininit 
|)ower. Railroad wa^es reached tluarpeak diirinji:; 
the W orld War, but since then the> have been 
subjtrt to a t^radual tleflation; and very rarely 
fias their le\'<‘l exceeded tiiose of similar skills in 
»)lht*r mtlustri<‘s. because of the decrease in em- 
j>loymi‘nt there has betui a substantial decline in 
total ^va^es and salaries - from $3,(1X1,000,000 
in i()2u to $3,004,000,000 in 1923 and $2,«S()6,- 
000,000 in 1(^29. Average yearly comjiensation 
has risen only slightly. In some jilaces, especially 
Jniropean countries, the regular rates of pay are 
supplemented by extra payments and other 
allowances. lu)r many years the railro<ids were 
notorious for their long hours of work, a situa- 
tion that has b<vn remedied to a large extent in < 
rtvtait years, mainly by means of legislation tied ] 


uj) with safety laws. 'The workers have been 
trying to achieve extra pay tor overtime and the 
I recognition of tlu* principle ot senioiity in pro- 
motions and enijilovinent , but in neithei case 
have far reaching results been atlainc'd. Con- 
siderable progress has been accomplished, 
notably outsidt* of tht‘ United States, with re- 
gard to pensions and other insurance b(*nefits 
Tn the Idiited States the organization of 
worktTs in the industry has been almost entirely 
on a craft liasis. 'Then' are at least 23 unions. 
Idle trainmen's brotherhooils, the most power- 
ful group, include the brotherhood of Loconu>- 
tive I'aigineers (iS()3), the Order of Railway 
('onductors (iStiS), the brotherhood of Loc( 
motive Firemen and Jnigineinen (1X73) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroatl *^1 rain men (1XX3). 
'J'herc are niiu* unions afiiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Jaibor as members of the 
Raihvay ICmployes' Department; tlu^ Interna- 
tional brotherhood of boilermakers, Iron .Ship- 
builders and I lelpers (iSXo), tlu‘ brotherhootl of 
Maintenance of Way l']n4)loyt‘t‘s (1XX6), the 
Jnternational vXssociation of .Machinists (iXXX), 
the Siieel IMtlal Workers’ Internat ional Asso- 
ciation (rXXX), the International Brotherhood of 
blacksmilhs, Drop Forgers and 1 h'Ipcrs (1XX9), 
the brotherhood of Railway Carmen ( iX()r), the 
International Brotherhood of Idivtrical W orkers 
(iX9i),the Switchmen’s Union of North Ameri- 
ca (1X94) and the Jnternational Brotherhood of 
T'iremen and (Flers (1X9X). Otlier railroad 
workers’ unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor are the Order of Railroail 
'Felegraphers (1XX6), the brotherhood rtf Rail- 
way Cderks (i<S9X), the Order of Sleeping C’ar 
Conductors (19 iX) and several locals of Jhillman 
porters not yet unitetl into a national body. 
There are also tln^ brotherhood of Railroad 
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Signalmen (1901), the y\merican Federation of 
Railroad Workers (j(joi)y the American '^J’rain 
Dispatchers’ Association (1917), the Brother- 
hood of Dining Cnr Conductors (191, S), the 
Railroad ^'ardmasters of America (191X) and a 
few' minor organizations covering agents, station 
emjdoyees, colored workers and a rival group 
of yardina.sters. 

'^Jdie jiowerful trainmen’s brotherhoods in- 
clude the great majority of all {Persons engaged 
in those occupations. 'Their members occupy a 
strategic jiosition in the movement of trains and 
can be replaced only with difliculty in case of 
strikes. So strong arc these unions, which have 
measurable control over wages and working con- 
ditions, that they have throughout most of their 
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history kept aloof from the other or^anizutioTis 


and have refused to join the A. F. of L. dlie 
unions of boiler makers, nvichinists, sheet metal 
workers, electrical workers and firemen and 
oilers have members both inside and outside the 
railroads and together with the carmen cooper- 
ate in collective bargaining through a scheme of 
system federations. Outside tfie Railway Km- 
ployees Dejiartmcnt of the A. F. of L., the most 
important organization is that of the teleg- 
raphers, which is sometimes classed with the 
trainmen's brotherhoods. Nearly all of the 
unions belonging to the A. of L. control only 
a portion of llie workers in their res])ective 
fields, having written agreements with a limited 
numbtT of roads; this is also true in a general 
way of the chief miscellaneous organizations, of 
which the Americ'an Federation of Railroad 
Workers is imit|ue by virtue of its being an in- 
dustrial union. In recent years most of the 
unions have been united as tlit* Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association and are working to- 
gether on legislative and other matters of com- 
mon interest. 

Although there were a number of railroad 
.strikes timing and after the iS5o’s, it was not 
until the depression of the iSyo’s that the spirit 
of unrest became widespread becaust* of .st'Vere 
reductions in wages. In if>77 there were strikes 
on tlie most important railroads in the eastern 
states, which led It) violence in \'arious cities and 
suppression of tht* strikes by troops. During the 
jSSo’s the shopmen, under leatlcrship of the 
Knights of J.aboi , conducted several successful 
strikes against wt*stern lint‘s; but the last one in 
i<SS6 ended in tlefeat and disrupted the organiza- 
tion. An important strike was that participated 
in by engineers, hremen and switchmen in i<SS8 
on the Chicago, Ihirlington and Quincy Rail- 
road; although this .strike failed, it brought such 
extensive linaneial loss to the coinjKiny that for 
many years thereafter nuist lines did not dare to 
risk a strike, a factor which led to the gradual 
recognition of the trainmen’s brotherhoods. '^Fhe 
Pullman strike of 1894, involving the .shopmen 
around C’hicago who belonged to the American 
Railway Cnion organized by Eugene V. Debs, 
was lost largely because of the opposition of the 
federal government through a court injunction 
and the calling out of troojis. 

The frecjuency of strikes soon created a de- 
mand for legislation to aid in the settlement of 
labor disputes; the first such law was passed in 
i88(S, but it was rarely brought into operation. 
'Fen years later this law was superseded by the 
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Erdman Act; it covered only employees engaged 
directly in the movement of trains and jirovided 
for mediation and conciliation, upon application 
of either side to the controversy, to be followed 
:n case of failure by an offer for arbitration by a 
board of three members. 'Fhe ha drnan Act was 
not used until i(>of), after which it jdayed a very 
impi>rtant part in the settlement of a number of 
controversies. In 1(^13 it was replaced by the 
Newlands Act, which creati‘d a permanent 
board of mediation and conciliation with the 
power of taking the initiative in adjusting dis- 
putes; the membershi]> of the board of arbitra- 
tion W'as increased to six in order to lessen the 
influence of the luaitral repre.sentatives upon the 
decision. 'Fhe Newlands Act was in.strumental 
in the settlement of a number of disputes, until 
it ceased to function at the close of 1917. 

An interesting dcvelojiment during the life of 
the Erdman and \ewkmds acts was the use by 
the trainmen's brotliei hooils of the concerted 
movemenl, whtTtLy one or more of the organ- 
izations engaged in collective liargaining with all 
the railroads in a given territory or throughout 
the country. 'Fhe chief objects of the concerted 
movements w<^re to increase the bargaining 
power of the men by more unittal action anil to 
bring about uniformity in wages, hours and 
working conditions over a wide area. .\11 con- 
certed movements prior to 191b involved only 
the engineers and liremen or the conductor? 
and trainmen, covering merelv a single territory. 
In that year, however, all four brotherhoods 
united in a single concerteil movement and de- 
manded of all the railroads the establishment of 
the eight-hour day with the same pay and time 
and a half fiu' overtime. 'Fhe unions rejected 
arbitration and threatened to call a general .strike 
if the demands were not granted. President 
Wilson succeeded in persuading the brother- 
hoods to give up the idea of p...iilive overtime, 
provided the eight-hour day was e.stablisheii. As 
the railroads refused to accept the compromise, 
a .strike was called for Sej^tember 4, 191b, and 
was averted only through the passage of th(‘ 
Adamson laivv, subsequently upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court, e.stablishing 
the eight-hour day for all employe<;s engaged in 
the movement of trains. 

'Fhe brief period of government oj^eration of 
the railroads from the close of 1917 to the early 
part of 1920 marks a new era in the iniiustry’s 
labor relations. Whereas prior to this time the 
members of the powerful trainmen’s brother- 
hoods hail been the only railroad workers to 
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receive consideration, the government now lost so much prestige that both the railroads and 
adopted the policy of treating all workers alike; the emjdoyees began to make demands for its 
and an attempt was made to the gap abolition. 1 1 w'as abolished in 1926 by the Wat- 

between the wages and working conditions of son-rarker Act. 

the men of various skills. One of the first acts of Uie Watsoti-Parker Act in effect marked a 


the l^ederal Railroad Administration was to n*- 
move all former restrictions as to membership 
in labor organizatif)ns, which brought ai>out a 
rapid unionization of the industry. Next, the 
W'orkers wen* gi\en a number of wage increases 
in order to meet the constantly increasing cost of 
li\ing. At the same time* tliere was <*slablished 
the general eight-hour elav v\ith time and a half 
foi overtime, accompanit‘d by various other 
impr()\'(*inents in working coiulitions. 

With the return of the railroads to private 
operation on March 1, tlie adjiistnuail of 

ilisjmtes brtw('i‘n the coini^anies and their em- 
ployees was pku‘(‘d in the hands (»f the newly 
created Kailroatl L<ibor Hoard, composed of nine 
members a]>pointed by tin* juesidi'iit aiul repre- 
senting on an e(jual basis the roads, their 
workers and the public. Its functions wt're to 
hold hearings and hand down decisions relating 
to wages, hours and ^vorking conditions. 'J lu* 
board granted \arying increases in wages to 
jK'arly all persons in the employ of tlu* railroads 
b(‘cause of the rising cost of living. ]low(‘\(*r, 
even before this decision had been announci*d, 
the perioil of ivist-WMi' dejuession had alreadv 
set in. 'The railroads now came forth with de- 
mands not only lor retluctions in w'agt‘s but also 
for the abrogation of tlu* national agreements 
and rcLonsuh'ration of the rules concerning 
hours and woiking conditions put into effect b)" 
the Federal Railroad \dininistration. Hoth re- 
Ljuests wen* granted b\ the Labfir Hoard to take 
effect on July 1, ii;2i, thus creating wide dis- 
satisfaction in the ranks of labor. In 1922, 
following another wage reduction in the me- 
chanical ih'partments, the shop unions went out 
on a gen(*ral strike, which was defeated with the 
help of the federal government through an in- 
junction. 'This experience increaseil the opposi- 
tion of the workers to the board, and soon the 
trainmen’s brotherhoods began to disregard its 
existence and to tl(‘al with the railroads directly, 
d’he board became involved in a controversy 
with the JVnnsNbania Railroad, which in spite 
of the former’s decision insisted on dealing with 
its own coinpanv union instead of with the bona 
fitle organization of labor. Idle case was taken to 
the l/nitetl States Supreme C^ourt, which de- 
cided that the powers of the board were merely 
advisory and not mandatory, binally, the board 


return to tlie method of settling grievances as 
outlined in the old NewJands Act. The new 
measure jirovided for a Board of Mediation, 
w'liich was to act in all controversies not settled 
within the individual roads or by bipartisan 
boards of atljnstment, and in case of hiilurc it 
w^as to induce both jiartics to submit the case to a 
court of arbitration of three members (or six by 
agreement). In ea.se the disjnite could not be 
settled by these methods, thereby threatening 
an interruption of traffic, the president of the 
Ibiited States was empowered to set up an 
emergency board to report within a spcciiitd 
jH‘riod. 'The workers were not dt*nied the right 
to strike. The chief obstack* to the proper 
functioning of the W’atson-Parkt r kuv has lueii 
the refusal of the railroads to st‘l up bipartisan 
boards of adjustment, so tliat too great a burden 
has hc(‘n placed on tlu* Hoard of Metliaticm and 
the s(‘ttlcnu‘nt of dis]>utes has eoust‘t.]uently 
been dt‘Li\ed. 

'J'lu* i()2o’s w itnessed tlu* launching of several 
interesting experiments by the organized work- 
ers on the American railroatls. One of them was 
their advocacy of the IMumb Flan for the indus- 
try, a form of giidil .socialism based on jnibJic 
owncrsliij) and o]>eratiou by representatives of 
emjdovces, including sujK-rvisory officials, and 
tlu* government, accongianicd by an excursion 
into the field of independent political action, 
which reached its climax during the La k'ollette 
presidential campaign of 1924. At present, 
although most of the unions would probably 
still favor government ownership, only a very 
few of them have retained the idea of inde- 
pendent political action. Another e\f)eriment 
was in the field of banking and investment; this 
was undertaken b}' several organizations, es- 
pecially that of the locomotive engineers, but 
ended disastrously in nearly all cases. Lastly, 
tliere is the t*\periinent in union management 
cooperation, first introduced on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad in 1923 after the shopmen’s 
strike. According to this plan, which now ex- 
tends chiefly to the mechanical departments of 
several large railroad systems, both the men and 
the eornpanit^s work together for improved 
efficiency, the former being given a share of the 
gains. 

The chief problem with which railroad labor 
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ii concerned at the present time is that of em- 
ployment stabilization, involvini; a reduction in 
the weekly hours of labor with no decrease in 
pay and the placinj^ of competitive forms of 
Inisiness under government regulation. The 
workers are also demanding, in the case of 
railroad consolidations, compensation for any 
consequent losses in employment and removal 
of homes; certain provisions to this end have 
been made in the Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act of Jq33. 

In general contrast to the situation in the 
ITnitcd States the railroad workers of most 
countries ha\e sliown a strong tendency to 
group themselves into industrial unions. 'J’rade 
unionism on British railroads dates back to i S6c . 
'The progress of these unions, however, was very 
slow at the lH‘ginning, chiefly because of strong 
ojqM)sition from tht* companies. In i.Sqo the 
Amalgamated Society of Railwav Senants led 
an unsucc'essful sirik<‘ on the Scottish lines over 
the cjuestioti of excessive hours, but the struggle 
helped to focus public attention on the subject 
and c\en led to some abortive legislation. An 
attempt in iSqh by one of the companies to dis- 
miss from its employ all members of unions 
served only to swell the membership of the 
Amalgamated, so that in the succeeding year it 
felt sufficiently .strong to undertake a concert(‘d 
mox ement for higher wages and shorter hours; 
the railroads, howe\er, refused to deal with the 
union. In the meantime the Amalgamated be- 
came invobed in the famous d'aff Vale Case, 
according to which the courts held the union 
liable for the acts of its oflicials in a local strike, 
in iqoy the men renewed their concerted move- 
ment, but this time the refusal of the com|)anies 
to deal with them led to a tlireat of a strike*. 'Ehe 
government promptly intervened and persuaded 
the railroatls to accept a system of conciliation 
boards. Largely because of sabotage by the 
companies, it became almost impossible for the 
unions to obtain anything through the boards. 
Crowing dissatisfaction among the men finally 
led to a general strike in iqi i, in which four of 
the principal unions participated, d'lirough 
go\^ernment efforts a settlement was reac*hed, 
which modified the work of the conciliation 
boards to jirovide for more rapid settlement of 
grievances and resulted in improved working 
conditions. Yet far more important than the 
outcome of the strike was the fusion in iqi3 of 
three of the associations, including the Amalga- 
mated, int- ' an industrial organization called the 
National I iiion of Railwaymen, embracing all 
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crafts in the industry. Two craft unions survive, 
the Associated Society of Locomotive luirmeers 
and Firemen fiSSo) and the Railway Clerks 
Associatit)!! (1^97). 

One of the first steps taken by the newiy 
formed National Lnion of RaiKvaymen was to 
join with the miners’ and transport workers' 
orgaTiizaiions in forming the “'I’riple Alliance.” 
Having gaiiu'tl recognition from the companies, 
it now' began to dernaiul nationalization of the 
railroads and a sliart* in their management. 
During the World War, in order to meet the 
rising co.sl of living, the men recei\ed, with the 
aid of the govi-rriinent, successixe bonuses ap- 
plied uniformly tlirougliout the v-ountry. Early 
in 1919 the government granted to all w'orkt'rs 
the eight-hour tlav without reduction in pav. 
There still remained, howexer, the jwoblem of 
combining the varying basic rates of pre-war 
days with the unilorm war bonus, so that uni- 
form pay might be established on a national 
basis. Instead the government, while satisfying 
the locomotive engineers and firemen, surprised 
the other workers b\ ordering a r<‘duction in pay 
to take efft'Ct on January i, nyao. Exiilently the 
go\ eminent was tleternuneil to makt* a stand 
against the National Lnion ol Railwaymen, but 
the latter organization went out on a general 
strikeand was ]>rom}>tly joined by the A.s.sociated 
Society of Locomotive J'aigineers and f iremen 
but not bv the miners and transjvirt workers in 
the dViple Alliance. The struggle lasted for 
nine days, a settlement being reached through 
the mediation of oth(*r trade union leaders 'I’he 
settlement brought al>out a solution of the wage 
question and a little later the establishment of 
national and local machinery for settling dis- 
putes. Since then the only other stoppage par- 
ticipated in by the railroad workers occurred in 
iqzh, as part of the general strike in support 
of the miners affecting all labor in the country. 
All thr<‘e unions joined in the struggle; and, 
although the strike W'as not a succa'ss, it served 
to show the solitlarity of the railroad workers. 
During the past few years the chief concern of 
the workers, as in the Lnited States, has been 
tlie stabilization of employment. 

In Germany in 192(> the railroads had 729, S38 
employees. Prior tfi the Hitler ujiheaval the 
principal labor organization w'as the (ierman 
Amalgamated Lnion of Railwaynu'n, an indus- 
trial body with a large membership; but there 
W'cre also minor Christian, liberal aiul com- 
munist organizations, d'he chief craft union was 
that of locomotive drivers, which at times co- 
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<)f)eralcd with the other or;,Miiizatioiis. W ith the 
removal of the anticomhinatiorj rules on rail- 
roads soon after the rexolution of i(>i(S, the 
mernhership of tlie unions increas(‘d hy leaps 
and bounds until uheti there set in a 

steady deeline. 'The unions are now j^ractieally 
non-existent. l'.\'en during llu' republic the riu;ht 
of the upper grades of railrocul worktTS to strike 
was virtually prohibited by the government, 
althout^fi till* sho})]nen, maintenance of way men 
and otht'rs letaineil the ru;ht t(; tjint work. 

In k' ranee, where with the e\eej>tion of one 
Iart][t‘ system private ownership prevails, the 
railroads m had 52.1,713 (anployees. At 

j»resent the worktTS are not \(‘ry well ori^ani/ed. 
'rhere is an important union eomprisinij^ the 
m*ijontv of loeomotive emaineers; the rest of tlu‘ 
men are or^nmi/ed onlv jxirtially into two eoin- 
}>etin^t iiuhistrial muons, tlu' k’ren<Ji National 
I’Vderation of Railwaynuai ami a rival raiheal 
ort^ani/at ion. In i()ic} there was a ^Teiieral strike* 
on tfi(‘ J^'re*iie h niilroaels, whieh was put down by 
PreanieT ihiaiiel throutdi the novel inesm.s ol 
ealliiiL,^ the strike*rs to the' eolors, \boui that 
time* a number of or^^aiir/atioiis we-re* in exist- 
ence, but in i(;i7 ihe'V .ill amal<',amateel Into one 
union. 'J'he lattea* t^tc'W rajudily in me‘inbe*rship 
until Ma>, iijao, v\he“n another tmne'r.il strike 
eneleel in failure', ami soon afte'rwarel the split 
eiceuireel. Since' that time', howewe'r, the h reneh 
National k’eeleration ol Uailwavme'ii has beaaj 
making steviely progress at the' expense of its 
com[)e‘tite)r. 

linjMirtant unions of railway workers exist in 
Argentina, Australia, .\ustria, Be'lgnim, C '/evho- 
slovaki.i, llollaml, India, Mexico, Polanel, the 
Soviet I'mon. Spam, Swe'den ami Sw it/e-rlaml, 
.dthough in some* ol the'se* coimtrie's the* right to 
strike* is still j>rohibite*d or subg'e t to hmitauons. 
'Jdieir j>!oblcms in gener.il .ire* similar to those* in 
the* cemntries ehse'ussi'd above. 

Phe movement tov\aid the' miern.it ional 
organization of r.iilro.ul labor beg.m in i*S(^3, 
whe*n .1 e-onfe're'iicc w.is helel .it Zurich .inel a 
■ 'ommitte*t' appointe'd to nK|rire into e-omhtions 
in various countries. In iSt^S tlie worke-rs on 
railro.ids e'ombineel v\ith those* e'ng.ige'ei m w.iler 
transportation to form the* 1 nlt*i nal loiial 'Praik^ 
T>ort WOrke'i's’ k'edi*r.it ion, whieh shovveel a 
steaelv growth until nji-f. I)uring the vv.ii the 
le*eleration vv.is e*nt irclv disrnjUed, but in it 
vv.is re'e*onstUuleel with lu-aek juarter- in .\inster- 
d.iin. It is now one of the* se*erelariats m the 
Internation.il k'eder.ition of Trade* I nions and 
IS in turn subdivided into .seve-r.d sections, of 


which the unit t^inbracing railroad labor, an 
autonomous boely, is the most important. Most 
of the railroael unions belonging to the Intc’"- 
national d'ransport Workers’ Federation are 
located in lvuro]>e. In general the fe*dcration has 
bt*e‘n very active in advancing the cause of 
vveirkers on railroads in various laneis, a striking 
illustration being its offer of assistane7e to the 
Hritish unions duritig the general strike of leph. 
d’he* railro.iel .section of the federation has been 
working for nationalization, freedom to organ- 
ize, participation in management, tlu* eight-hour 
d.iy, installation of sali*ty applianc es and othc^r 
reforms. 
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and Political Seienee, ,StLidies in F.c onomic s and Po- 
litical Science, no. 7; {l.ondon i9a4V, Splavvn, V\ . 
]\ 1 . W., ( iireeniment Oanei ship ami ( ipeiation of Rail- 
liiads (New \oii. 102S), Duncan, | S , Pubhe am 
Ibnuile ( Iperation ij Raihciiys in Rtazil, (‘olumbia 
I'niveisitv, Stiidit.-> in llr tory, I’eonomies .ind Publie 
Law , no. 3f‘7 ( New 'S 01 k 19 >2). 

Foil Si in M, Pi in Ti' VI j<)\.->: .Xustralia, Railway ( 'oni' 
missioner, Ripoit on ( Cominoinn altli RaifiUiys Opera- 
tnniK^ published annnallv in Mc-lbourne since I9ih; 
(.‘an.id.i. Bureau ol Matistu's, Raiheay Stat isf n s, \n\\y- 
lislii'd annualls bom i<S7(> to m/2j, and Stalistiis of 
Stnim Riiiheays, ai.im.ilK sini't* i</22; C'liina, Bureau 
ol Railwav' Statistic s, Statisths (j < ios'ci nnienf Rad- 
7 rays\ publisbc'd anniiallv' in N.inkinj./ since 1915; 
1 *’ ranee, Direction des Chemins de kei, Statistnjuc 
des ihemnis de fei f ian( ais, published armnallv since 
i8()o; (ietmanv, Deutsche Rtat hsbahn-( iesellsehaft, 
Anfiv far P./senhahmet sen, published bimonthly in 
Berlin since 1878-. (ireat Ihitain, Mmistrv ot "rrans- 
port, Raiheay Retians: Returns of the (Capital, 'I'nifjn , 
Reieipts, amt W'oikinp hCspenditui e . . . <j the Raiheay 
(Companies (j Great Rntain, published annually sinee 
i8()o; Indi.i, Railway Department, Report . . . on 
Indian Raihiavs, pubiisluxl annuallv in (kaiiutla sinet' 
1881; Ilalv. .'\mininisti a/ione dellc' keitovii' dello 
,Stato, R( fazione per ranno Jimnw.iano, published an- 
nually since f90(», and StatistUfi a'l'lh tseiii.io, jnib- 
lishecl annuals .sinc e 1905; Jajian, 1 )c'pai iment of 
Railways, Annual Repot t, published since 1895; 

I niled St. lies, Inteislate C'ommerce (Commission, 
Annual Report on the Statistas of Raihra\s in the 
U lilted States, published sinet' 1889, :\nnnal Report, 
]iublishecl since 1887, and Reports ami Dei isions, pub- 
lishc-d .since 1887; Bureau ol Railway News and Sta- 
tistics, Raiheay Sfatistns (j the United States of 
Ameuia, [iiiblished annuallv m ('hicaeo since i</07. 
See also the puldieations ot the Bureau ol Railwav 
I'Aonomies. 

l c)U Lahok; Arthui, Ik M., “'The Rise ol Railroad 
Organization” in 'The Labor MoTeiiient ; the Profdein of 
'Lo-day, ed. hv (k I'k .McNeill (Boston 1887); C'om- 
nions, Jolin R., and a.ssoc lates, ! hstory of Labour in the 
U nited Stfiti s, 2 vols. (New ^Oik 1918); lai-Sin, J. ()., 
Labor and the Railroads (Boston i(>09); Lnited States, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, “I’se ol Federal Power 
in Settlement ol Railwav Labor Disputes,” by k.k (). 
Fisher, Jiulletin, no. 303 ( i(;22); 'I he linihnyjon Strike, 
eompilc'd by C. 1 1 . Salmcais (Aurora, III. j 8S<>); Ware, 
Norman J., 'The Labor Movement in the I 'nited States, 
i.Sfny- [bay (New York i(> 29 ); 1 )ac us, J. A., Annuls 
oJ the Great Strikes (Chic‘at.(o 1877); Coleman, Mc- 
Alister, PCnyene L. Debs (New "S'ork 11/30) chs. iv-ix; 
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Mt'Isnac, A. Al., 7V/r Order of Railroad Telei^raphcrs ; hand died shc Went to Poona, where shc founded 


a Stutiy in 'I'rade I'monisnt and ('.(dlective Jiarffaintng 
(iVinerton Jtohhins, E. L' Raihcay (iondta tor^^ 

C-'()lurnf)ia I’riivcrsif v, Stuclirs jii ilisf<ir\, Iuf)ri(>niifS 
and Public J.au, in). (New ^'()rk 1014); Hcrn- 
hardt, Josluj.i, 7 'hc Ralh oad 1 .ahor tiaard; Its lIistopy\ 
Activitirs and ( )n;ani..:afion ( lialtinunc VWilf, 

II. I)., The Rathnad Labor Hoard (C'liRa^^o 1027); 
llnitcd Slates, Bureau ol Labor Statistics, “Jtenclicial 
Activities of American d'ratie-l ’nions,” by P. K. 
Parker, Ihdletin, no. 4^5 (1U2S), ami “liandbook of 
Amt'nean 'Prade-l nmns, ni2<> I'.dition,” Hullelin^ 
no. 5ot) (i()2())\ Webb, Sulney and Beatrice, 'J'he 
History of Ttade ! ' monism (re\. ed. laindori i<i20); 
Aicock, (i. W., Fifty Yeti IS of Raihcay Tiade I 'mon- 
ism (London JU22); (_'ole, (i. I). II., and Arriot, 
i<. J\iyr, 'Trade I monism on the Raihrays; Its flisloty 
and Profilems, l aliMti Soeietv, Pesc'arc h I iepartment, 
d'rade Lnion senes, no. 2. (London IU17); Saposs, 
l)a\id L, 77 /e Labor Mtivement in I'ost-W'ar I^'iame^ 

C 'olunil )ia I ni \ ersily , Soc lal and Isc on«»mic Studies of 
Post-W'ar Prance, \ol. i\ (\e\v \’oik 1031), I.azard, 
pother, Ltude snr /a i audit ion administiatne et la 
situation e< onotnujia' des a<;ents de ihemins de jer en 
Flame (I’aiis .Auliert, ( it'on^es, I'JiuIe snr le 

stilt lit dll fuisonnel ifes iomptn/nies de diemin de Jer 
(Ikuis i«i2n): Cirailer, I. \ ., Zi lin Jahre Hetiiebsiateue- 
set': and seme Ansivii kuny aid die lUmdesfudineti, eine 
so:ia/- and betriebsicn tsi haf th( he Stiidie tibei die I*ei- 
sonafpolitik di r osterreh hisi hen litnidesbahnen (Zuricli 
i<>2<>); Bei'ker, Isarl, Der Ren hsbahnbeamfe (Leipsie 
i()2S); St hmidt-t otiz, Albert, Fii/inr diinh das eli~ 
beitenn sn heriimis- nnd Renteiueesen f in den Redienste- 
ten del deutsihen Ren hsbahnio'sellsi haf t (Beilin T(i2t>); 
Kuliatst liecl., ()., Annual st.itistual article in Auhiv 
fur ICisenbahniveseii^ \'ols. \l\ii-l\ (i<i24-3a), <o\er- 
iiR^ the peiHul .since iu20, la)r\\in, I.. L., and Ple\- 
nei, jean A., “ Intern.itional d’ranspoit Woikers’ 
Pedetatitin” in A mein an Fi dei atioiiist , \ol. x.wiii 
(krtI)) (t()o -()’/, Wilson, II. K., Raifnay ^luidents^ 
Leyis/ation and Ftatistn s, iSjy to i tjj j (London 
1<125); Wood, L A., I iiion-Manayeme^it ('odperation 
on the Rai/i Oiids, ^ .de Public .ilions in Paonoinics, 
Social Scient e and ( iovernnienf , \ol in (.New Ilaveri 
i(>3i). See also public .itioiis ol the International Peci- 
eration ol 'I'l.ide I mons, and of (be International 
'Iransi'.ort Workeis’ Pedeiation. 

R.\M.\B.\1, T’AXDIdW (iS5S-i()22), Indian 
ftaninisl and social reformer, (’ontrary to ortho- 
do.\ Hindu cu.sloms, Ramahai was taut^Iit San- 
skrit atid was ediicalcd to look lorward to the 
emancipation ol Ilintlu women, a cause which, 
as she ip’ew older, hecanu' the y^reat passion of 
lier life. Alter the death of her jrarents in JS74 
she and her brother traveled ihrou^di India as 
juli;nms, acKocatini: eiluc'ation for hi^h caste 
w'omen. In Calcutta she was recei\t‘d with threat 
honor h\ the le.iders of the Hrahmo Samaj, who 
had already he^un to work for social reform and 
women’s emancijxition. In iSScj the Pandita, a 
Brahman, married a Sudra, thu> comjdetely 
breaking all caste regulations. When her hus- 


the Arya Alahila Samaj, an organization to pro- 
mote women’s education and discourage child 
marriages; later branch societies were estab- 
lished through the Bombay prc.‘sidency . Realiz- 
ing the need for further training for her educa- 
tk>nal w'ork, Ramahai w'ent to Paigland in 
there she became a Christian. She attended 
Cheltenham College and subsequently studied 
kindergarten methods in the United States. Her 
lectures and her book, I'hc High Caste Hindu 
Woman (Jdidadelphia iNcSy; new' ed. with an 
introduction by R. L. Bodlev, New ^'ork Jqoi), 
aroused a waw of enthusiasm in the west for 
the cause of Indian womanhood, of which she 
was the chief re})resentati\ e; the Ramahai Assf)- 
eiation was formc'd in the United States to sup- 
]K)rt her social work in India. 

On her return to India, the Pandita estab- 
lished at Khedgaon, near Poona, AJukti Sadan, 
her famous widows’ liome, in which industrial 
and teachers’ traitiing schools wert‘ set up. At 
first she enjoNial the hacking of Iliiulu reform- 
ers, such as Ranade; hut when her Christian 
missionary zeal became manifest, this was with- 
drawn. Vet Iier social work won tlu‘ir higlu^st 
regard and she remained the acknow ledgt'd 
leader of the early ]>eriod of the women’s eman- 
cij)ation movement. 

C. F. Andrew's 

C'onsidt: Nikambc, .S. M., in TVoinen in Modem India ^ 
ed. by Pb C\ (ied^^e and Al. Chuksi (Bombay H)2()) 
p. i4-.i4; Butler, (^'lemenlina, Pandita Ramahai 
Sarasivati (New York i<>22); Alaenicol, \is.s)\y Pandita 
Ramahai (C'alculla i()2(»). 

RAMBAUI), ALFRED (1X42 1905), PYench 
historian. Ratnhaud W'as professor of history at 
the University of Nancy and professor of mod- 
ern history at the Ihiiversity of Paris; he finally 
entered politics untler the influence of Jules 
Ferry, whose trusted collaborator he became. 
He was a nuaiiber of the Senate and from iS(/) 
to oSqcS minister of public instruction. It is his 
historical work above all which merits attention. 
Rambaud w as one of the first among his French 
contemporaries to become interested in the long 
neglectetl history of Byzantium. His JYempire 
grcc au dixieme siccic; Const ani in Porphyrogenete 
(Paris 1870), by reason of its penetrating insight 
into historical problems and lucidity of presen- 
tation, still remains one of the most remarkable 
w'orks on Byzantine history. Several supplernen- 
tar\ articles by Rambaud on this subject are 
collected in his Etudes sur Vhistoirc byzaniine 
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(Paris I9i2,3rcled. 1922). Ramhaud soon turned 
his atteiitK)n to the Slavic world. In Jm Rtissie 
epiquv (Paris 1876) lie presented an interesting 
study on the heroic songs of Russia, and his brief 
llistoirc (ic la Riissic (Paris 187S, yth ed. 1918; 
tr. by R. Lang, 2 vnls., new cd. New York 1904) 
is a model of clarity and precision. With b>nest 
Lavisse he directed the publication of the 
Ilistoire »hicraU‘ du iv sinlc d nos jour::(iz vols., 
Paris 1893-1901), to which he contributed sev- 
eral excellent chapters on the Byzantine Kmjnre, 
on southwestern Ihirope anti on Russia. All his 
works, which include several voliiities on the 
history of French civilizatioTi, on the colonial 
expansion of France and on African problems, 
bear witness to an almost boundless energy, a 
truly superior inlelligence and remarkable his- 
torical talent. 

C’liAkLFs Dii.ni, 

Consult: Alonod, G., in Rnw historiquCy vol. \c (mof)) 
344 4 «- 

RAMSAY, SIR GEOlUiF (1800-71), English 
economist. Ramsay’s \\t)rk was lacking in 
originality, nor was be successful in synthesizing 
the often nt‘W and important ideas eclectically 
borrowed Irom others. He was Vvilhout ap- 
preciablt' ctnittanporary influence and has n‘- 
ceived slight subsequent notice. He is sig- 
nificant, however, as oiU‘ of the first 1‘aiglish 
writers to grasp tlu' value of ctTtain concepts 
employed by continental economists- es]»ecially 
Dcstutt de 'IVacy, J . B. Say and Store! 1 and to 
attempt, laudably altliougb iinsuccessfulK , their 
transjdantalion to kaigland as sup}>lements to 
and improvements upon the \ lews of the 
Ricardians. In his Essay on the Distribution of 
Wealth (Edinburgh 1831)) lit* emphasized the 
conventional French tiistinciion but recently 
utilized by 'Pooke, Read and Sciojie between 
capitalist and entreprinieur (called by Ramsay 
the “master”), between intere.st (“the net profits 
of capital”) and jirolit (“the profits of enter- 
prize”). He analyzed the functions of the 
“master,” a species of labor and risk bearing, 
and stressed the jiivotal position occupied by 
him in the productive and distributive processes. 

According to Ramsay a wage element, a re- 
w^ard for risk bearing, certain monopoly ele- 
ments and “surfilus gains” are the component 
parts of “jirofits of enterprize.” Wages vary 
directly as the demand for, inversely as the 
supply of, labor. Rent is originally the effect but 
later operates as a cause of high prices. The 
distributive whole depends ultimately upon the 
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productiveness of industry. The importance of 
time in production and in the determination of 
value is emphasized j^articularly. In a shrewd 
pas.sage at the close of his Essay Ramsay warned 
against any policy that would make British 
j>rosperity dependent upon industrial advan- 
tages which must, with the rise of manufactur- 
ing competition in the Lnited States and else- 
where, prove temjxmiry. Ramsay was the author 
also of several unimpoitaiit works on ]>olitics, 
philosophy and psychology. 

Kaki. W. BKaa.ow 

(Somult: Seli^rinan, I'k R. A., h'ssays in Economics (Ndw 
^'ork 1^25) p. 

RANADE, MAHADEY GOYIND (1842- 
1901), Indian nationalist and social reformer. 
Ranade was one of the earliest graduates of 
Boiribay University, wiuTe he later served as 
syndic ami dean of arts. After hokling a number 
of lower |>osilions in tlK‘ judiciary be was ap- 
pointed judge of the High (’ourt. 

Ranade taught that the essenct* of India is the 
continuitv of its traditions and forms of thought 
and that tht' true reformer must not destroy but 
fulfil their j>romise. Reform, lu' held, meant 
improvement in exi-ry as])ect of life. In 1867 he 
foriiKxl the Prart liana Samaj, a liberal religious 
society similar in its theism, rationalism and 
eclecticism to Ram Mohuii Roy’s Brahmo Sa- 
maj, alth(»ugb it w^as inf>re nation.ilistic than the 
older society and more det^ply rootecl in the 
Hindu tratlition. He also particijxited in the 
nationalist movement and was one of the found- 
ers of the Imliaii National (’ongress. As an 
educator he tried to introduce vtTuacular lan- 
guages into the uni\ersity curriculum and he 
spoiisortal the translation into Marathi of stand- 
ard lAiglish works. His Rise of the Alardthd 
/Yrivr (Bombay 1900), which deals with the first 
national I lindu empire, is written from a iialion- 
ali.stic point of t iew’ and show^s marked scholarly 
attainments. 

Ranade’s name is linked especially with social 
service and with the introduction of luiropean 
ideas in this field. He was the founder of the 
Indian social conference movement and WTote 
oil India’s economic and agricultural problems, 
tlie signihi'anee of which he fully ajipreciated. 
He devoted considerable attention to the social 
and educational problems of women and with 
his wife, Ramabai Ranade (1862 1924), carried 
on agitation against child marriage and in favor 
of the remarriage of widow^s; he likewise advo- 
cated female education and the abolition of caste 
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Ramahai Ranadc was educatcxl by her hus- 
band to take part in the work of social reform. 
Slie established at Poona tlie Seva Sadaii (Home 
r)f Service), an institution for Hindu women 
whicli provided religious, literary, medical and 
industrial educational facilities and functioned 
as a center for social service work. She was 
activ^ely associated with th(‘ woman suifrage 
camjxiign and is kru)wn as one of the pioneers 
in tlie women’s movement in India. 

Hans Koiin 

(UniKiilt-. Mankjir, (j. jfiistirc M. (t. Raiuuir (Itoni- 
hay i(>o2); Andrews, ( . 1 '., I'lw Rmaissamc in 1 mini 
(/.on.|«»n i<;i2) p. 135-42. I nr Kaniabai RanaiJe see 
Sorabp, S., in Women in uModeni India, ccl. l>y K. C. 
(ieil^e and M. (’hoksi (lioinhay 1920) p. 25-37. 

RANKE, LEOPOLD VON (i795-i<SSb) (Ker- 
man historian. Ranke was trained in the scIkk)1 
of classical ]>hilology and, deejily inllucnced by 
Niebuhr’s critical reconstruction of Roman his- 
tory, was the first to ajiply this method of study- 
ing sources to the modern history of almost all 
the important Romano-Ciermanic peoples and 
of the papacy, in his historical seminar in Herlin, 
founded in 1^33, and in the works of his most 
prominent pupils (Wait/, ( liesebrecht, Jaff'e and 
Sybel) it was extended to mediaeval history. 

Rank<‘’s phiiosoj>iiy of hi.siory is to be derived 
only from a survey of all his work and not 
merely from his theoretical essays, for he e\- 
pressetl his jdiilosophic ideas better when he 
wrote history than when he wn'te about history. 
He was opposed to the tendency of Hegel and 
his disci})les forcefully to fit facts into a philo- 
so])hic system With Savigny and Schleier- 
macher he was one of the pioTieers of the his- 
torical .scliool anti he recognized the values of 
the sejnirate empirical disciplines. Although he 
freed himself from his youthful Pictistic lean- 
ings, historical development ahvays appeared to 
Ranke as a revelation of ( lod. He sought neither 
to exjierience this revelation mystically nor to 
construct it [philosophically, believing that man 
could merely have a presentiment of the inter- 
vention of “(lod’s finger” into his destinies. He 
looked for the general “ideas” or “tendencies” 
of historical ejpochs not transcendentally “be- 
hind” the world of appearance but rather pan- 
cmtheistically within the fully devekpped indi- 
vidual forces themselves. With the doctrine of 
the irreducibility of individuals or of collective 
individuals, as expre.ssed in his dictum “every 
ejpoch stands in immediate relationship with 
CL)d,” Ranke became the father of modern his- 


toricism. He remained free, however, of itr 
relativism, because of his firm faith inProvidenci: 
and in an absolute system of ethical values. As 
a non-dogmat ic\ open minded and almost supra- 
confe.ssional Lutheran he also avoided Hegel s 
historical [pantheism and idolization of the state 
as well as Schlosser’s moralistic (pi* I Icrinrich 
Leo’s theological historical writing. He strove 
to apprehend historical phemnnena “as they 
actuallv were” 'vithout any preconceived incli- 
nations or evaluations and with the greatest pos- 
.sible objt‘Ctivitv. He thus sought to gauge with 
equal fairness tla* historical significance of the 
papacy and of the Reformation, d’he dominant 
forces in the course of histfprv art^ revealed, 
according to Ranke, in the national and political 
individuality of tlie “great powers,” each of 
which realizes an ‘idea of Ciotl.” Ranki* there- 
fore applied himself to the stiuly of the Icxuling 
powxTs of the Romano-( Tcrmanic world. He laid 
most stress, howwer, on their universal asptets 
and proi-eeded genetically aiul not in a teleo- 
logical dialectic manner, like H(‘g(L In his ffW/- 
gcschic/ilc he tried to present a harmonious gen- 
eral picture of human civilizatupn. N evert Iteless, 
political history occupied the most [prominent 
place in Ranke’s WTprks, while cultural and eco- 
nomic history remainetl in the background. 

Ranke’s political \'iews w'cre influenced above 
all by Clentz. They were definitely conservative 
and basetl on the c(pnct‘jpt of a national state and 
the idea of the continmtv of cultural tradition, 
’riirough his work in connection with the organ- 
ization of scientific historical work on a national 
basis, as in the Historical Commission in Mu- 
nich and the All^cmciric dcutscJic liin^raphu\ he 
contributed to the growth of spiritual national 
unity. He did not, liowever, w'ork in any way 
for the more strictly political unity of (iermany 
before 1866. Sharing the anxiety of the cultured 
bourgeoisie over the growing consciousness of 
the industrial [proletariat, he showed no under- 
standing of the social question and he greeted 
the events of icSyo-yi as the victory of conserva- 
tive Euro[)e over the revolution. He participated 
actively in politics only on two occasions, both 
times to counteract preceding revolutions. From 
1832 to 1836 he directed the I listorisch-politische 
Zeitschrifty which stood midway betwx^en the 
ideals of French constitutionalism with its claim 
for absolute and international value and those 
of the extreme Prussian right. After March, 
1848, he wrote various memorials for Frederick 
William iv of Prussia to strengthen the latter’s 
resistance to the demands for |Po[Pular sover- 
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eignty. The Young Germany movement con- 
sidered him a reactionary and the Prussian 
school of historians looked upon him as too rela- 
tivistic and restrained in his judgment and atti- 
tudes. For these reasons his scientific influence 
was for a time curbed. During the period be- 
tween 1S50 and 1880 he enjoyed a lesser renown 
than the more decidedly juditical historians, 
like Duncker, Droysen, Sybcl, I'reitschke and 
Mommsen. J alter, however, despite the empha- 
sis of Lamprccht on cultural history, Rankes 
prestige was generally restored, as is evident in 
the works of Max Lenx, Hermann Oncken and 
Friedrich Meinecke. Outside of Oermany too 
Ranke became the model for .scientific liistorians. 

IhlNS'l’ SlM(.)\ 

SanwitUcfir Wvrkt., 5^ aoIs, (L(‘i{>sic 1807 -^0); 
a new c'rilical edition willi excellent introduction-- to 
each work is in ])rocess of piihlicMtion ed. by Paul 
joachimsen and c>tlieis, isi ser., work \ii, \ols. i-\i, 
w'ork ix, vols. i-iii ( Munich 10:^5-30). 

(Utmult’. (iu^lia, luipen \on, f.mpoltl inn Riinkc% 
l.chen inui U nkr (I.eipsic i8()3); lleliuolt, II. I*’., 
Li'opolil I'on Rankes Lchrtt ufuJ Wnken (I.eipsic ); 
Dove, A., Au\i.[C7rahlU‘ S(k)ijicfi (1 ,eipsic i8<)8) li; 
Fuetcr, E., hn kte dc) ncuai n J Iistnnoin np/ai\ 
llandhucli der nultelalterlicheii und noueren ( ie- 
schichte, vol. i (Munich n^ii) 472-S5; ( iooch, 
(i. P., History and Historians in flic Nineteenth (ant in v 
(London IP13) chs. vi--\ii; Croce, It., leoiia e sttnia 
della storiofpafia (.U'd ed. Ban i<i27), tr. by D. Ainslic 
(LoruJon ig2i) ch. vii; Masur, (h, Rankes Rclo iff der 
Welty,csihichte^ ] Il.storische Zeilsclirif t, supplement 
no. 6 (Municli Simon, ]’>nst, Ranke und IJeyef 

llistorische Zeitschrift, sup]dement no. 15 (Muni' li 
i()2S); Meineekc, 1 '., Welthuryerthum und Kalmnal- 
stunt (7th ed. Municli icjuS) hk. i, cli. \ii; Diether, 
Otto, Leopold von Ranke ah Politiker (Leipsic n;i i). 

RANl'OUL, RORERT, J R. (1805 5;:), Aincri- 
ean reformer and ]>olitieian. Rantoiil served w ith 
intelligence and zeal various humanitarian causes 
as a practising lawyer, lecturer and writer, as 
United States attorney for ]\la.ssachu setts and 
as a Democratic member of the Alassachiisetts 
legislature and of the Ebiited States Senate and 
House of R ep resent at i\es. A Unitarian, he was 
an ardent defender of Cat!i(dit:.s against ih’ot- 
estant bigotry. He w^as a pioneer in the move- 
ment for better public .supjiort of the common 
schools, a friend of lyceiims and mechanics in- 
stitutes and a valuable advocate in the causes of 
international peace and temperance. His report 
on capital punishment (i<^3b) influenced reform 
in penal legislation in several states and was 
wadcly cited abroad. 

Although he w^as an adherent of the creed that 
the best government governed Icjust a^'d always 
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regarded himself as a Jeffersonian Democrat, 
Rantoul, witnessing the rapid growth of Ameri- 
can competitive capitali.sm,\soon found himself 
as a legislator and lawyer actively opposing the 
industrial and financial practises wdiich wxtc 
“fertilizing the rich man’s fields by the sweat 
of the poor man’s brow.” He therefore de- 
manded state checks on “accumulated mas.ses of 
cajutal”; he opposed the increasing powxr and 
privileges of corporations and insisted that their 
alvuses of ihe credit system and their irrespon- 
.siblc speculation be curbed; and be won the first 
victory in the courts of Ma.ssachusetts for the 
legal right (jf labor to organize [C’ommonw'calth 
V. Hunt, 4^ Mass, iii (1842)]. In defending 
leaders of the so-called Dorr Rebellion in Rhode 
Island in 1842 Rantoul upheld the rights of his 
clients to .secure elementary justice through the 
(Hily channels open to them. He also cham- 
pioru'd human as against property rights by 
securing the condemnation of a ship engaged in 
the slave trade and the conviction of its ma.stcr 
and hy couragcoii.sly opposing the Fugitive 
Slave J^aw. For this last he was read out of the 
l)enK)cratic party. 

Rantoul’s career, however, embodied the 
characteristic c'ontradictions of middle cla.ss re- 
formers of his agt‘. Although he inveighed 
again.st tlie social irresponsibility of cor})ora- 
tions, he was not above seeking to build up hi.s 
fortune in much tlic same way. From 1845 to 
1850, in association with other Bostonians, he 
tried to obtain valuable himliering aiul mining 
rights to the lands arouiul the headwaters of the 
Mis.si.ssippi River; and in 185 1 , as representative 
of a groiJ]> of Boston and New York capitalists, 
he gained from the Illinois legislature a charter 
for the incorjioration of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Conijiany, to which also a great federal 
land grant w;us to be turned over. 

Ml- RLE CuKTI 

B o/'A’v: IMcrnoirs, Speeches and Writings^ cd. liy Luther 
Jhirnilton (Bo.ston 1854). 

(Consult: Banloul, Rol)crt S., Personal Recollections 
(( 'ainhridm*, Mass, luih); C'urti, Alerle, “Robert 
Rantoul, Jr., the Refomier in Bolitics” in A'etc Kny- 
land i)uarlerl\\ vol. v (m; 32) 264-80; Sumnei, ( ’lurle.s, 
Complete B'or/vW, 20 vols. (new ed. Boston i<;oo) vol. 
iii, p. 24O-52. 

RASIN, AI.OIS (1867-1923), Czechoslovak 
statesman. Ra.sin was born in Bohemia and pre- 
pared for the bar in Prague. As a young man he 
took part in the secret political movement, the 
Omladina (Voiith association), an activity which 
led to his being condemned to two years’ penal 
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servitude (i‘^93-95)- l)ccamc a 

member oi tbic ReichsiMth, representing the 
Young Czech j)artv. Alter the outbreak of the 
W(*rld War a militar\' court sentenced him to 
death for high treason luit this punishment was 
commuted to imprisoniiKail , and in 1917 he was 
granted amnest\. After tiie jiost-war collapse 
RasJii became* the dominaliTig ligure of the 
National Re\ohitir)narv (a)inmittee and the 
lirst minister of iinanc(“of the new ( Czechoslovak 
R(*public. Jle was ass.issinaled by a Communist 
in 1923. 

As the first minister of finance of the new re- 
pul he Kasiii had to organize a linancial and 
currency systc in, since* as a ti'rrilorial fraction of 
Austria-! Iiingary it had no central departments 
of its own. 1 lere lie ju*o\ed his great organizing 
ahility. Hr made the* banking olfice of the 
IVIinistrv of binanc't* the* cenlnd bank of the new 
slate and etiected monetary st*paration by 
stamping tbeohl Austrian banknotes cireulatirig 
in the republic. At the sanu* time one hall ol the 
banknotes pn'sented wt're withdrawn from 
circulation by means of a forced go\ eminent 
loan at i percent J’roxision was made for the 
substitution of state obligations by the imjiosi- 
tioii of a cajiital le\y in it;20. In this way the 
circulation was dimiiiish(‘d and the currency 
revalu(‘d. Rasfii introduced the first budget of 
tlu* republic and ju*o\ id( d for the first home 
credit (liberty loan) and the first external credit 
for raw materials and food imports 

Strongly indivitlualistic, Kasm believed in 
personal responsibility aiul, as an adherent of a 
jirotiuetive svsteni dominated by the entre- 
j>reneur, op]>osetl all reliance upon the stale, lie 
sejiarateJ go\ eminent (*nter}inses Irom the state 
administration and insistetl upon ecfinomy. 
Rasin was a man ol iron «.K*tt'rmin:ition and was 
distinguislu*d by candor ami audacity, although 
his views were sometimes loo narrow. 'Fhc per- 
secution he suffered during Austrian hegemony 
led him to employ harsli political nK*thods. His 
tleath by violence matle him a national martyr 
aiul saint and (‘li*\'aled the idea of well lialanced 
hiianees to tlu* status of unwritten knv. 

CiiAiiLrs Kn(;ij2^ 

IPc^/ov: Afuj fniatuvl phin (Mv tinamaal plan) (Eraguc 
1020); Fnuiul ni ry Jios/uu/ai \k<i politikti I rshishn'i'iiskd 
da kaiiit' taku Kjj I (rrajjiic 1022). tr, as I'^inamial 
Policy of (i '.cilioslo: iihiii din my the J-'irst Van of Its 
Jhstory, C’arncLni- Erulowiiirnl lor Intel national Peace, 
Kconoinic and Social Ilistory of tlie orld ^\ar. 
C’/ecboslovak seiit's ((Ixfonl 1023). 

Comult: Kozak, [., Ct skoslovniskd jmonlni palitika 


^^ 7 , 9 — n* inancial polic\ t>t C zechoslovakia 191 S 30 ^ 
(Pra-ue 1932 ); Chanal, A., Momiaiv et economie wry- 
tionalv vn fehecodoraquir ( njiS^ujjS) (Paris 1929). 

RATE Rp:GUl.AddON in the common usage 
of the term in the ITnitcd Stales is concerned 
with the fixing of prices to be charged by public 
utilities. I 'suallv thest* an* entei prises furnishing 
lransportatit>n, eommiiiiication, }u‘at, light, 
power, w'ater and llie like and it is with such 
businesses tiiat this article deals. 

The I*:nglisli common law , ]K*rbaps continuing 
familiar church doctrine regarding the just price, 
gave ample recognition to the pow'(*r of the state 
generally to control prices in tlu* public intcre.st. 
y\s late as the eigbteentli century Mrtiially any 
calling which a man pursued for profit was con- 
sidered a common ealhng and trc*ated as public 
in a sense akin to the mod(‘rm All such callings 
w'cre under duty to serve the jaiblie at reason- 
able rates, and from time to time th(*\ were sub- 
jcet<‘d to ju'ice fixing eith(*r by P.irliameni di- 
rectly or tlirougli the dek'gated authority of the 
justitx'S of the y>t*aee. English example crossed 
the Atlantic. Statutes in eolomil Anu*rica es- 
tablished ju'iees for many of the stajdi* com- 
modities and serviet*s. As the economics of 
Adam Smith won its way in the congt'nial nu‘n- 
tal climate of the niiu‘t(‘eiith century American 
law, however, this long experienc'c was dis- 
credited when not forgotten, and tlie assump- 
tions upon v\hieh it rested were in gn*at part 
repudiated. Idtimately this reversal of opinion 
w'as written into stale and federal eoiistitutions 
by the law yers and judges of the latter part of the 
century. 'The resultant eontemjiorary separation 
ol industry into businesses that arc* ‘Tiiblie,” 
and lienee susceptible to m.inifold lorms of con- 
trol, of which }>rice sujH‘r\ ision is one* asjK-ct, 
and all other businesses, wbieli arc* jnivate, is 
thus a lireak with history. Rut it has built itself 
into the structure of American ihouglil and law; 
and while tlie line of di\ ision is a shifting one 
and incapable of w ithstanding the stress of eco* 
nomic dislocation, its existence in the last half 
century made jiossible, w'itliiii a sc'lected held, a 
degree of experimentation m governmental di 
rectioii of economic aetivitv of vast import and 
beyond any historical paralh 1. 

The sun ival of a few' of the traditional com- 
mon callings provided the nucleus from which 
de^'eloped by enlargement the modern catcigory 
of public utilities. Chief among them was the 
common carrier, given new' form and acejuiring 
new importance with the perfection of the steam 
<.‘ngine. The growth of railroads compelled legis 
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lalive protection of the public against extortion- 
ate t{)lls. 'This jnirpose was commonly given 
ciTcct in conditions attached to the grant of the 
pri\ ilege of incorporation, following tlic metliod 
employt'd in the ease oi the familiar hriilgt\ canal 
and tiingiike companies, dims the charter itself 
frc(]ucntly lixed specific tolls or reserxed ]>ower 
in the legislaturt* to changi* those fixed by the 
carrier or, often, proxided limitatioiis upon net 
earnings. But such methods of control xxere at 
once too tenuous and too indexible to meet the 
exigencies of a transjMirtation sxstem fast out- 
groxving all possible anticipations r>f the incor- 
porating legislalnr(‘s. h.ven before* the Civil War 
sexeral state's ]raveel tlie \\a\ to sii])se( juent d.- 
velojimcnt by experimenting xxith nidimentarv 
forms of continuous adnnmstratix e* supei'Mslon. 
Aftea* the war both agrarian aiul iiulnstrial ]>re‘S- 
siirexs made the' ])fohlem of control acute. Jn the 
jSyo’s legislation growing out of the (j ranger 
inoxe'meiit and in ,f„S 7 the en‘<il ion of tlie Intel- 
state* (’ommeree' (Imimission se'rxexl to establish 
licyenid controxersx (lie* princi[>lc el' railreu- 1 rate 
regulation and to fix the administrative as the 
normal melheid ol giving efleet to it, eleimitely 
siiperse'eling rate fixing l)y charter or statute. 

Other utililic's from another beginning tenik a 
elid'ere'iit eonrsa* to a similar enel. Water <*oin- 
jianli's and light companie's, first gas and then 
v-ieclricity, rexpiiring franchises lor the use of 
eitx streets, w'crc eulginally rcgidatcd through 
francliisc grants. Since tiu'ir actix itit's were con- 
fined in the bt'ginning to inelivielnal comnuini- 
tics, rc'gulatie)!! bv such localities suHiccei. 
( irailuallx’, howi-vci , the extension ol the area ol 
service bv t!ic utilities, thc'ir growing imporlaiice 
in c'conomie life aiul tlie <*norTiious poxver both 
t'Conomie and political which they exerted com- 
bined ti) creatctlu' necessity and tiu* demand for 
more elhx’tixv rt'gukilioin Meanwlille new forms 
of analogous puldie .serx ices, like pipe lines and 
eleetrie ]M)x\it, patently bt'vond the reach of any 
blit state aiillioritv, were coming under legisla- 
tive serutinv. I’ndx r these eonditions the moxe- 
incnt to establish jniblie service eornniissions 
with state wide aulliority over all classes of 
utilities grc'xv into one of the most signilieant 
legislative developmi'Uts of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The issues were early made xavid by 
Thcodori' Roosevelt in tlie nation and such men 
as La Follette of Wisconsin, Hughes of Nexv 
York and Dolliver of Iowa in the states. In 1907 
Wisconsin and New York led the xvay in adopt- 
ing legislation, d'oday tribunals of like ehuraeter 
exist in all the states but Delaw ate, commonly 


exercising over the utilities broad powers with 
respect to rates, accounts, conditions of service, 
linanee and managcmenl. 

d'he legal conception of a public utility was 
establislu'd and a|iplied to an eyer widening 
grouj> of services in the f«iee ol ])oxvx'rful currents 
of boih llioiight and action, tending to the in- 
sulation of business from government. In a 
society eominitted to the general principle of 
Irt't* competition the economic justification of 
rate regulation in particular industries has 
naturally been framed in terms of the excep- 
tional conditions ]wevailing in those businesses. 
Ihiblie utilities as a class lend themselxes leadily 
to such an analysis. On the alhrmative side the 
argument of frei* eom]H‘titi(>n as the automatic 
j>riee regulator and public protector has not even 
doctrinaire xalldity; on the negative side the 
practical difheulties xvhich ordinarily surround 
the eiiterjn ise of gfiveniinental jiriee fixing are 
of great 1\ iliminished force, d’he factors limiting 
the eflectiyeness of competition as a normal 
regulator of ju ices an' cumulativ e. Fundamental 
is tht' jH'Ciihajly functional relationshij^ which 
the utilities eharaeteristieally bear to the eeo- 
noTTiie order as a wluile. Traiisj>ortation, eom- 
niunication, light and j'lower are the keystones 
»»f an integrated industrial structure, control of 
whic'h is attended by extraordinary (‘conomic 
power. Snell juixver lends itself to abuse and 
(ends to be eoneentrated in relatiyely few hands. 
Ihir the utilities as a grouji are either enlt'i jirises 
which inoxe toward monopoly or tliose whose 
highest cffieit'Tiey may be reached under ino- 
nopolislie operation, 'riiis characteristic may be 
due to a yariety of reasons, such as the necessity 
of unitary management for adetjuate seryiee, as 
in tlie ease of lelejihones and telegrajihs, or 
the limited capacity of city streets, as in the case 
of most municipal utilities. Most strikingly and 
most generally it grows out of the huge inyest- 
nient in ])lant required in proportion to current 
income, the operation of tliat plant largely at 
joint cost and the eonsetjuent necessity of a large 
and steady volume of traflic to maintain the in- 
vestment. These circumstances render complete 
competitive diij^lication of facilities improbable 
or impossible and make duplication, so far as it 
exists, w^asteful and uneconoinie. New coni- 
petitors are slow to enter and old otu's slow^ to 
k-avean industry in which participation involves 
so large a stake. Monopoly once sc'cured thus 
tends to j’lerjietuate itself; while eoinju'tition, if 
it exists, oilers only the alternatives of combina- 
tion or of destniclivc price cutting, designed to 
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iiiaiiitnin volninc at am cost, i he c\]K*ric‘Ticc ofa only.’ ’ Hy reaclin^^ into tfiis coM)jiess staienient 
century with nulroad^, and lor shorter lent^ths a nei;ati\<‘ principlt^ jiislihed neither h\ history 
of time with other utiiitie'^, attests the abuses of nor hy tlu* tontt‘\t, di‘cisions of llie last twenty 

instability and \.aste, of alti'rnatint; liiydi rates years have made W aite s opinion ser\e a j^uipose 
and ruthless price euttin<^, of inadt. vjuate stTvieO for which it [dainly was not intend(‘d, have 
and discriminat ion, \'.hich follow from a reeiine authoritauhxdy set up tht‘ verbal e.inon of afh'C- 
of unr(‘L^mlated competition. tation with a juiblic intert‘St as determining 

Similar factors create eoTulitions espt“cially IcL^islative }>ower to fix jwices in a particular 
favoral)h‘ for regulation. (’om]>t‘iitors are few; l)iisine.ss. I’he history of this de\ elojniKait is 
andheaw exptaiditure to<^naher w ith the usual traced hy Justice Jhandeis in his disseiitini^ 
neeessit) of <^^o\ t riimeiiial permission to eni^a^e ojhnioii in the New' Slat(* I(‘e C omj>any v. 
in the husiiiess pnwents mohility of entrance Ludnnaiin f2S5 IhS. 2(^2. (ifj^z)]. 
and exit from it. dda* prohleni of su|)ervisioii 'J’Ik* words tlienisehes are palpably emj>ty. 
and control of investment is tlius simplified. Chief Justic(‘ "i aft essayed dt'iinil ion ]\v cla.ssify- 
Ih'cause th(‘ businesses consist typically in the ing types of enterprise w iilun their amliit; lirst, 
dispensing of ser\ ices wliieli are not, like tan- businesses “e.irrnxl on iiiuha* the authority of a 
gible goods, susceja ibli* eit her of being whhheld jiiiblic grant of ])ri\ ileges which either (‘Xpressly 

from tht' marki‘1 or of flooiling it , pri\'atc manip- or impliedly impos(\s the aflirmatixc duty of 

Illation of prices througli control of supply is rendtaang a public scr\ ice dcacandcil lyv any 

ilillicult oi imj*ossihk‘. 1 haicc an area is markcil niemhcr ol the }>uhiic '■ secondb, “cc’'tairi oc- 

out in whith gf w crnmciilal pric(‘ h\mg may ciipations, regarded as <Acc]>lioha], tlu* ])ui»lic 

oprnilr cficcli\id\ c\c 7 ' in the cotitext of an mtere.sl allaching to which, iX'CO'p .1 nxl from 
ecmioim l)asicalb laissiv: faiixx earlii'St lim(\s, liiis snr\i\cd the period of arl>i- 

Somc siK'li isonomic consitlerations imticriie tra^vlawsl>^ i’ailianR-nt or Coloni.il lc‘gisl.itures 
the decisions ol the Suprenu' Court on the con- for ivgulating all trades and callings”; and, 

stilutioiial power of llii* stat<-s and llie lialcral lin<ill\, as a catchall, “husincssi's which though 

government lo rcgulale rates, hut tlu' reasoning not puhlicat their inception mav he (airly said to 

has seliloni been explicit. 'J’liis is due partly to iia\e risen to he such aiul have heconu^ subject 

the ie-lati\(‘ noveltv ol the problem. 'Idle t‘arlit‘.st in eonseijut'iice to .sr>me government regukition” 

dex’ision upliolding a state s power to regulate [Wollf Ikicking C’o. t’. C'ourt of Industrial Re- 

rates uiuIit appropriate ciicumstaiux-s is searceiv latiems, j()2 C.S. (1923)). Into the thirtl 
more than half a ctaitiirv old; and tlK‘ legal basis category the court lias le'ceived the I)usin(\sses of 

for denying it iiiuleT any circumstance's is only insurance anel of live.stock and insiiranee hrok- 

eight veMis older. In iNy(), wheai the jioleiitial ers; it has in spe‘cifje instance's e-xclueleHl tliat of 
hre-adth ol impact of the h'ourtex*nt h Ameaul- \e‘neIors of gasoline, of theateT ticket brokers and 
meait upon restrictive stale le-gislalioii wasasveM of e-mphwiiuait agencie^s, as not then “affected 
se-arecl\ imagiiu-el, statute's e)f middle we*stern with a public interest” ['I'agg IJros. *1’. Cnited 
States re-gii kiting the rales of grain elevateirs anel States, 2N0 I ’ . S..|.:o (ie)3o)|.'rhe eategorv is still 
ol railroaels were attackexl under the due ]>roe*e.ss eipe'ii; nor may it he' expee-leel soon to lH‘Ce)ine 
clause [Mimn r. Illinois, Chicago, R. N Q. elo.se-d. lun* in essenex' the futile efff>rts at elog- 
K.R.C <). V’. Iowa, JVik V’. Chie*age) N .Neutfi- inatie statement ed doctrine eove^r a clash of 
western Ry. C o., (j.4 1 ,S. 1 13, 155, 164 npinion e)!i a far reaeliing issue; namely, to what 

Chief Jusliev Waite's jiidgmeiils su.staining tlie degre-e free competition is so eeimpleae a protec- 
measures re'sted lu'avily upon the ]>raeticai eir- tion le) the j>iiblic interexst as to reneler arbitrary 
ciimstanees of monopoK aiul the inaelexiuaey of any ge>vernmental dejiartiire fre>m it. 'That issue 
normal eompe-tition to protert the peihlic; in remains ojKai and wall call for eontitiuing ac- 
none of the' ease-s eliel he make serious effort te> eommodation so long as our pohlieej-econoniic 
mark out the limitations upnu state power. Rut sy.ste'in is hastxi on indivieliiahsm. 

in justifv ing a conclusion otfieTW ise a^ri^ed at he 'Rhe eontrov ersy over new aelrnissions into the 
(|uoted a j)ass,ige' from Lord 1 hiet Justice Hale's magic circle of juihlie utilitie'S is an aspect of the 
essay on the ports of the sea: “i.ooking then,” gene*ral preihiem of price re'giilatiem. W'ithin the 
W'aite said, “to the common law, from wiieiice circle the critical issues are eliflerent. Like every 
came the right which the C’onstitulion protects, other asjiect of expanding governmental activity 
we find that when jndvate jiroperly is ‘affected in the Ihiited States, rate regulation has pre- 
with a public interest, it ceases to bey//m imvati seiitetl for preliminary^ determination manifold 
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questions invoh ing the harmonious adjustment 
of power within the federal system. 'Fhe most 
intricate of these have been concerned with rail- 
roads, for their development most palpably 
transcended arbitrar^^ state lines and abstract 
C(>nceptions of state and national authf)rity. Here 
too, where experience has been longest and 
pressure lor efleclive action most insistent, the 
adjustment has been worktal out in greatest de- 
tail. Originally the Supreme CVnirt apjH^ared to 
sanction state regulation of interstate rales in the 
absence of congressional action [IVik Chicago, 
Nortlnvestern Ry. Co., U.S. 164 (iSyf))]. In 
iS<S(> by re]Hidiating this construction of its de- 
cision (Waluish, St. L. R. Ky. Co. r. Illinois, 
118 C.S. 557, 567, 5b()) ii ga\e effective impetus 
to the passage of the Interstate ( 'oniTnerce Act of 
JS87. 'J’Ik' movement finally culminated in the 
curtailment of state po\\(‘r e\'en o\er intrastate 
rates, d'he court began by ujdiolding in sweep- 
ing terms the states’ authority to establish intra- 
state rates in the absence of f\\ieral action 
[Minnesota Rate C’ases, 230 C.S. 352 (iqi2)]. 
But then‘aft(‘r it u])hcld successhc'ly the jxnver 
of the commission, undcM' the original act, to set 
aside such rates if they discriminatetl unduly 
against particular persons or places in interstate 
commerce [Shreveport Rate C a.ses, 234 I ' .S. 342 
(1(^14)] and the extension of its aiithoriiy in tu 20 
cf) prescribe intrastate rates in lieu of existing 
ones discriminating against interstate or foreign 
cfmirnerce generally [Wisconsin Rate ('ase, 257 
IT.S. 563 (1922)]. 'The ultimate adjustment, 
liowevtT, has beem achieved, not by the general 
terms of congressional legislation or in occa- 
sional explosions of litigation before the court 
but by the day to day work of tlie commission, 
which on the whole has c‘xercised its ]denary 
power with statesmanlike regaid, on the one 
hand, for the necessities of a national transpor- 
tation system and, on the other, for the d<*sira- 
bility of harmonious cooperation between the 
Interstate Commerce Commi.ssion and state 
regulatory bodies, with a minimum of encroach- 
ment upon the latter’s authority. 

KfTective collaborative action between federal 
and state administrative agi-ncies is still unreal- 
ized in other fields. Particularly in resju-ct to 
interstate powder, where the situation is of com- 
parable gravity, the utilities have for some time 
eluded control. The jurisdiction of the rec<*i\ ing 
state over retail distribution has apparently been 
recognized [Pennsylvania Cas Co. v. Public 
Seiw. Comm., 252 U.S. 23 (1920); compare Past 
Ohio Gas Co. v. Ohio Tax Comm., 283 U.S. 


(' 9301 » over wholesale distribution it 
has been definitely denied [J\ildic Utilities 
C^miin. 7'. Attleboro Steam ^ l^lec. Co., 273 
U.S. <83 (1927); Missouri t. Kansas Natural Gas 
Co., 265 U.S. 2()S (1924)]. Meanwhile effective 
exerci.se of authoritv has betai hampered by 
multiiarious dilliculties in obtaining ade(iuatc 
information ami enforcing decisions, arising es- 
]xx-ially from confusi(»n of intercorporate rela- 
tions. Ill Smith -i'. Illinois Bell 'Pel. C’o. [2182 U.S. 
^3.^ (1930)], how’ever, tlie court indicated how 
intercorporate inten^sts might b<‘ divided for the 
jnirpose oi bringing them under different regu- 
lative authorities. C’ontrol by the f'ederal Power 
(’ommission reorgani/eil in 1930 is ccmfiTRxl to 
licensees of federal ]>ower sites, and the }>rovi- 
sions of tlu‘ .'ct (d i()20 looking t(v\v;irtl federal 
and state C(‘0]H‘ration liave vet to bear substan- 
tial fruit in action. Legislation is bound to en- 
ter this hekl witli niort‘ eompn'hensiv control. 

Of a wholly difleren: nature from })r()blemsot 
jurisdiction lint of no It'ss moment are the issues 
of constitiitionalilv eentiTing aiouiivi procedural 
and substanti’ e aspects of the rale fixing process 
itself. 'I’hese an* issutxs of conformltv to whaliw er 
may be the rtxiuirement ilrawn from the diu' 
process clausi^s of the f ifth and hourteenth 
am<‘ndments and tluw exist only because of tin* 
decisions of the Siijireine Court, d’lii' earliest of 
these decisions disclaimed all concern with such 
questions. If the I'ate “has bi‘en improjierly 
fixed,” said C’hief justice Waite, in first sust.iin- 
ing railroad rate regul.ition, “the l(‘gislature, not 
the courts, must be appeahal to for the changi‘” 
(Peik 7'. Chicago, Northwestern Ry. C’o). But 
this judicial self-abnegation did not long survive 
the pressure of tlistrustful projierty holding 
groups .soliciting pi’oteetlon from unrest raiiuxl 
legislative action, d'here were sev<-ral warnings 
of a different view, and in 1.890 tlu‘ court 
definitely adoptetl the jiosition that “if the com- 
pany is deprived of the power of charging rea- 
sonable rates for tlu' use of its proper! v , and such 
dejirivation takes }>laee in the absiaiee of in- 
vestigation by judicial maehiuery, it is d(‘]U‘i\ed 
of the lawful use of its jiropertv, and, thus, in 
substance and effect, of the property itself, with- 
out due process of law . . . .” (C’hicago, M. 

St. P. Ry. C’o, 7 '. Minnesota, 134 U.S. 418). 

4 ’his step was scarcely less important in ]>rr)- 
ccdural than in .substantive law. d'he court did 
not stipulate, and it never has stipulated directly, 
any particular proceiliire in the fixing of a rate as 
an t'sscnlial of due process. But it was indis- 
pensable to the success of the administrative 
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method ttut the party tlcmandiTi^ “investigation nishecl no canons for deterniining when the rates 
by judicial machinery” shoidd not he aiilc to which a utility was permitted to charge had been 
compel every step in the administrative jirocess reduced to the ])oint of confiscation. 'Fhe opinion 
to he retraced afresh in court. Questions of law in the famous case of Smyth v. Arnes [ihc; U.S. 
must he reexamined l^y a judicial trihunal. 4f)h gave the first indication of liow the 

Questions of fact, the Supreme Court holds, court was going to attack the task of formulating 
need not he so reexamined if, hut only if, the such canons. I’he court undertook to measure 
administrati\'c [procedure conforms to clerncn- the reasonableness of rales to he (‘barged by a 
tary fairness, wiliiout which judgnuTit becomes utility by inquiring into the return which they 
arbitrary, 'fhe trihunal must grant a j>roper yie lded; and it set out to determine the fairness 
fieanng to the jvarties afhrted: it must d(‘cide of the return by iiu|uiring into the value of the 
U]>on the evidence presented at the hearing, and property vvliich was used to earn it. Later de- 
there must he evidence in the record to sii])porl cisions have brought into shar]>er focais another 
its findings. In the enforcciuent of these stand- element of the decision, have made clear that in 
ards the courts — primarily the Supreme Court speaking of “the fair value of the pro])crty being 
— have at once strengthened the essential ad- used for the convenience of the public” the 
ministrative arm of government and protected court nuxint tlu‘ present value ol that juoperly. 
private individuals against its arbitrary conduct. Out of this cll'ort to tic rate regulation, as a 
hesid(‘s Iniving evolved empirlcallv a body of mattei of coiistilulional right, to a perennially 
administrative law relevant in oilier tields of shifting and inherently unstable rate base have 
governmental activity. In one important group flo\v(Hl the most troublesome oi' lli(‘ j^rohlerns 
of cases, howeviT, the court seized for the ju- which ever since have beset tlu‘ courts and tlu‘ 
diciary power that jdainly belongs to the ad- commissions. By a process oi st‘ll -delusion not 
ministrative experts, ii tliey have any raison uneominon to ludges when casting grave issues 
d'etre. In Ohio \ alley Water Company r. Ben of public policy into llie mold oi law, the court 
Av’on Borough [253 U.S. (i()20)l it decided seemed unavxare tiiat it v\as trying to formulate 
that in rate eontroversii'S involving the issue of into legal jirinciples and doctrines what were 
eonfi.scation due proc<\ss ot law re(|iiired that really determinations resting largely in opinion 
administratis e iindings oi tact he open to indt‘- quite outside the orbit of judicial insight or ex- 
pendent reexamination in a court. 'J'his doctrine pericnee. 

may he accounted tor by judicial distrust of the Justict^ Brandeis, whose concurring opinion 
non-judicial determination, even indirectly, of in the Southwestern Bell IVlephoiK* (\>mpany 
issues of constitutional right; by the extent to case [262 U.S, 276 (t(; 23)] is tlie classic refiita- 
vvhich in rate proceedings iiuestions of law turn tion of the doctrine of present value, c\x])laincd 
upon (jiiestion.> of tact; and above all by the vast its cmergeTu'e in terms of the conditions tollovv- 
interests that arc at stake and the distrust of ing the panic of i<S(>3. “Watered slock, reckless 
governmental curbs to big business at the time a financing, and unconscionable const ruction con- 
divideil court rendered the decision. In practise tracts ’ had created lictitious caj)ital values far in 
a genuinely iiult'pcndent judgment by tlu* court excess of those on which tlie shi])pcrs l^eiicved 
is almost impossible by reason of the multi- the railroads should he f>ermitted t(» earn a re- 
tiidinous details and their recondite significance; turn. At that time supervised accounting and 
yet the Ben Avon ca.se remains a sword of finaneing liad not yet been introduced to pro- 
Damocles hanging owv the regiilalory systems, vide reliable proof of actual cost and investment. 
esjH-cially those of the .states. AccortlingI\ , in Smyth v. Ames, William Jen- 

Bul it is in giv ing content to the siihstantiv'c nings Brv an as counsel, representing shippers in 
limitation annoiineed in the early Miinuxsota agricultural eonimunities, urged upon the court 
rate cases that the Supreme C’ourt has mo.st de- estimates of the j)resent valuta of the railroad 
cisi\<‘I\ influeneed the course of rate r<*gulat ion. projierties, which in a time of low prices were 

By tliat decision the court projected into every estimates of ri'j production cost. A different cx- 

rate proceeding, state or federal, a potential issue planation, however, must he sought for the 
ol llie denial ol due process ol law as giiaranieed Supreme Court's continued adherence to a rule 
1 p\ the fifth and fourteenth amendments. I he thus established under conditions which no 
issue was of a character unfamiliar 1(, the courts; longer obtain. Basic wxis the conviction, rooted 
s.ivc h>i the simple and scarcely adetjuate con- in attitudes toward the social justification of the 

(‘epi ol reasonableness, the eomnion law tiir- stimulation of iT>veslmeni through its amplest 
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protection, that utility investors should not be 
deprived of the benefit from apprc^ciation of 
capital incident to investment in all other enter- 
prises. The test of present value has been de- 
fended as a ilexible instrument of accommoda- 
tion to changes in the price level, doing equal 
justice to the public and the utility owners and 
making possible the attraction of new capital. 

The determination of utility rates and the as- 
certainment of the rate base are essentially eco- 
nomic problems. But no judicial pronounce- 
ments upon matters fundamentally economic run 
.so counter to the views <jf economists as do the 
j)redej')ression utterances of the Supreme Court 
upon present value. 'J'he theoretical unfairness 
of the tloctrine has been re])eatedly pointed out, 
for common stockholders benefit out of all pro- 
portion from increases in the prici‘ le\'el ap- 
preciating tlu' value of the entire property, 
wliereas holders of bonds and preferred .stf)ck 
bear the risk of (.lecreasis without corresponding 
possibility ol gain. Most conclusive!), howe\er, 
is the doctrine condemned by evjiericnce; the 
test of thirty-live )’ears has powerlully demrui- 
strated its unworkability. 'The Siiju'eme Court 
itself has as yet b(‘en able to furnish no calculus 
of present value; and it becomt'S i!icr(‘asingly 
clear that none can be furnished, for uncertainty 
inheres in the standard. 

The const‘quence has been, in every impor- 
tant rate fixing proceeding, a prc*occu] nation, 
lasting sometimes foi yt‘ars, with contt'ution 
over fanciful elements in quest of a rate base; 
that is, a siqquisedly objective mathematical 
ascertainment, in fact illusory, of the amount on 
which the allowable rate of return must be fixed. 
This procedure has entailed an incredible waste 
of time and money and inevitably embitterecl 
relations between the utilities and the public. 
Thus in a leading valuation controversy in New 
York over telejdione rates the litigation began 
before a commission in iq20 and wenl its .snail- 
like pace through the federal court until 1030. 
Half a dozen estimates of value — by the com- 
mission, the master ajipointed by the court, the 
court itself and the company’s experts, all pur- 
porting to apply the Supreme Court’s lormula — - 
ranged between $366,000,000 and $615,000,000. 
A similar case in Chicago was in the federal 
courts for more than ten years and had not been 
concluded at the end of 1933. In the latter case it 
cost $25,000 to print the record of the proceed- 
ings for review' by the Supreme Court. Tlie 
wliole process is fundamentally an elaborate 
fiction. In the end rates are fixed which retlect 


no other reality than that of compromise, reen- 
forced partly by the superior advantage of the 
utilities in litigation. 

Actual cost, capitalization, prudent invest- 
ment, cost of reproduction either of the existing 
plant in present use or of a modern plant giving 
equivalent service, these and many other <‘lc- 
ments have been pressed for consideration in 
diverse cases involving rate bases, and in various 
situations the propriety of all of them has been 
recognized. Necessarily the formula tlejH'iuls 
upon particular conditions: the past, present and 
probable future lev(‘l of prices, the histoiy of the 
company ami the conditions ol its j^roperty. No 
formula can surv ive serious changes in these ele- 
ments of tile problem. 

Dominant effect, the court has indicated in a 
series of decisions antedating i(;32, must nor- 
mally begiven to rejiroduction cost, d'o ascertain 
the expense of constructing a railroad, a power 
plant or a telejdione s)steTn in the midst of a 
commimitv which could have no existence with- 
out them is to operate on an unreal hypothesis 
and requirc\s cal ‘ulations upon assumptions 
foreign to human e\j>erieiH't‘. It is not sur)>rising 
therefore that th(‘ Supieme C’ourl has mw er pro- 
vided the commissions with workable intellei'- 
tual tools for making the di terminatirin. 'The so- 
called ruU‘s constitute ,i maze; their operation in 
practise descends into a process of economic 
legerdemain wluTcby those who control utilities 
through narrow (xjuities are enabled to seek con- 
stitutional sanction for sjieculative gains. 

Nor has it proved to be true that the rule of 
present value provides a me.ms of ilexible ad- 
justment to ihanging ju ice levels. 'I'he jwoccss 
of valuation is too jionderous to jiermit flexi- 
bility under any circumstances. In j^raclise 
moreover initiative in rate juoceedings is more 
often taken on behalf of the utiliti(‘s than of the 
public; the hands of the commissions are vari- 
ously stayed in beginning actions for reduction, 
by lack of time, money, will or authority. More 
important still, in times of di‘}'>ression the doc- 
trine of jiresent value w ill not bear a rigid aj'ij’)!!- 
cation in favor of the public. A deflated price 
structure is not resj'ionsive to the assumjitions of 
a thcTiry sedulou.sly cultivated by the utilities 
during high prices; it produces a thcx^retical base 
too hnv to permit fixed charges, assumed at 
higher levels, to be met —the more so because 
dcTreasing traffic raises ojxTating costs and 
cnirnings shrink e\'en under existing raters. 'Bhus 
while, obedient to theory, rates may rise with 
prices wfien husine.ss pr ospers and j^rofits swell 
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with heavier traffic, under oj^positc conditions 
they fall less ra]hdly or not at all. 

For all these reasons the ])ractical result of the 
control evolved hy the Su}>reme Court over rate 
regulation has been to put the constitution be- 
hind the right to earnings on utility investments, 
to an extent that contradicts the very basis on 
w'hich governmental inter\ (*ntion rests. Indeed 
the judicial doctrine of valuation sanctions what 
the utilities thcinsebes, as a matter of business, 
cannot practise. y\s a matter of “good business 
judgment” iitiliti(‘s commonly charge rat(‘s 
which, if established by the commissions and 
attackeil in the courts, would be d(‘clared con- 
fiscatory and uuc(»nstitutional under the doc- 
trine of a reasonalile return on ]w<.‘sent valu(\ f )n 
the other hand, as the point of confiscation drops 
with falling jirices, utility ratt's habitually lag far 
above it, subject only to d<‘layed aiul intermitttait 
attacks by jniblic aiithoriti(‘s, the basis of which 
is liable to be destroyed at any lime b\ price 
recovery. 'The dejnession which began in upcj 
is replete with prof»f of this expi rience. 

The dilliculties with the method ot determin- 
ing the rate base, as developed iiiuler tin* rule of 
Smyth V. Anu's, have their counterpart in th(‘ 
attempt to det(*rmitK‘ wliat is a reasonable rate of 
return. I'or by similar reasoning tlu‘ utility is en- 
titled to a return at a rate determined by the 
present condition of the money market, without 
regard to tlie price actually being paiil for 
capital already invested. Hence common stock 
dividends, already swollen by inflated valuation, 
may bemTit doubly from allowance ol a higher 
rate of r<‘tiirn. Similar iineertainty loo beclouds 
the meth(Kl ol comjnitation. Although the Su- 
preme t-onrl has indicated that the rate should 
he that generally ruling investments of compar- 
able risk at the same tim(‘ and place, the usual 
practise in rate cases is to sulmiit o]>inion testi- 
mony hy hankers or other persons as to tlie rate 
currently neeessarv to attract new capital, a test 
which in times of business stress may lead to an 
altogether difl(*rcTit result. Since howe\er, 

several federal district courts ha\c ujdicld rate 
reductions ordcreil by commissions, liolding 
that a fair return in tinu's of ile]>ression shoiiUl 
he calculateil at a lower rate than in perioiis of 
prosperitv. 

Questions concerning tlie rate of return are, 
how'cver, ovcrslaulowed in practise ]>> contro- 
versies about valuation and the rate base, where 
the oj'*jiortunity for inflated claims is greater. 
The reluctance of courts to rccogni/c directly 
the mx'essity of a relati\ ely high rate of return 


has eontribiited also to their willingness to per- 
mit adjustment of the rate base to serve in part 
the function r)f adjustment of the rate of return. 
'J’he two problems are inextricable; a workable 
techni(]ue for computing fair return must aw^ait 
salisfactory tletermination of the elements to be 
consideretl in computing fair value. 

The imjiorlance of the cf)nstitutional aspects 
of rat(‘ regulation is the greater because they in 
eflect control proct^edings not only in the courts 
but before the commissions. In tha)ry the duty 
of a cruninission under the statute is to set a 
reasonable rate, and between the statutory 
standard of reasonableness and the constitu- 
tional one of eonliseatif)!! there may wxll be a 
substantial margin. In practise, how’cver, the 
line of confisealion is likely to be so high that the 
pressure of eireiiinstances, and not U*ast the de- 
sire not to rill) foul of the judiciary, w ill be to set 
the rate as near that line as possible. 

But the problem of confiscation has only to do 
with the general level of rates. That l(‘\el being 
fixed to allow a fair rt‘tiini on the [U()}>erty as a 
whole, administrative considerations have freer 
play in the determination of jiaiiienlar rates. It 
is htT(‘ that rate regulation has achieved its most 
substantial aeeomjdishment and has amply justi- 
fied itself. Ikirtieularly in the ease of railroad 
rates, whleli have bi^en regulated far more 
minutely aiul ellectively than ihost' of other 
utilities, the most intricate ]U'oh](‘Tns eoneern the 
atljiislment of tarills for different commodities 
and hauls. In the making of these adjustments 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
several state commissions exercise vast powers 
over the (U‘\ elo]>Tnent of communities and in- 
dustriv^s. 'To a lesser degree similar problems and 
similar intiTcsts attend the adjustment of difTer- 
(‘Utials in telephone and telegraph rates and rates 
for light and power. Joint costs being high and 
accurate allocation of costs to particular services 
impossible, the controlling considerations tend 
to be the assurance of adet|uaU‘ stTviee through- 
out the area as a w hole, w ithout regard to loss at 
particular ])oiiits, atid the fullest possible pro- 
motion of the economic develojnnenl of the en- 
tire eommimity. l\I()ri^)vcr tlu* constitution can- 
not he invoked against state policy in treating a 
localized })arl of a largt:r system as the unit in 
determining the rate base [Wabash \'allcy Flee. 
Co. r. Young, 287 U.S. 4(88 (1933)]. Jn such 
conflicts among groups of consuniers the in- 
clination of the courts has been strongly toward 
accepting the administrative judgment. And 
while discririiiiiation in rales was originally a 
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dominant factor in the movement for regulation, 
particularly in respect to railroads, similar com- 
plaints are now of comparatively minor impor- 
tance. 

The adoption of the modern machinery of 
utility rate regulation during the degrade prior to 
the World War was accornjilished upon a wave 
of popular enthusiasm. In the post-war decailt*, 
however, ske])ticism and discouragement tendt'd 
to supplant the earlier feeling of hope. Particu- 
larly 111 the leading industrial statics criticism 
W'as voiced against the failure of utility rates to 
reflect decreased o])erating costs due to tech- 
nological iinproveinents, against tlic' costly fu- 
tility of rate jWfK-eedings and against failure of 
the comrni.ssions to exercise skilled initiative in 
the ] promotion of the public interi^st. Conviction 
has been gathiM'ing that the regulatory systems 
do not rt'ali/ebut e^ en oj^erate to defeat the aims 
for which they were designed. 'I’liis change of 
temper is no doubt partly a rellev of thedillercnt 
y^rice le\els obtaining ludbre and after the war. 
When the commissions began to operate, rates 
were widely belie\ed to be unreasonable; .some 
measure of success at first atteiulcd the el forts 
to st'cure their reduction. With the great rise in 
prict'S after the war tlu* commissions became 
more often instruments for tlie increas<‘ of 
utility rates than for tlieir dt‘crease. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the workings of the system, however, 
has still deeper roots. In a w ide variety of con- 
crete instances the macliinery of utility regula- 
tion has shown increasing strain. Revealed 
.sliortcornings in administration and legislation 
and in the judicial doctrines to which they are 
required to conform have been accentuated by 
the stress of new economic forces and by the in- 
genuity of the utilities in devising ui unit iei pat ed 
means of eluding effect i\ e control. Beyond (jues- 
tion successful regulation cannot be achieved 
upon a permanently unstable and incalculable 
rate base. 

The diflicultics inherent in the methods im- 
posed by the judiciary upon admini.strative 
agencies have i)een intensified by the quality of 
their personnel. Almost everywhere the commis- 
sions have been iiiadetjuately staffed, over- 
burdened by detail, denied necessary technical 
aid, dependent on meager salaries and without 
security of tenure. T’he hope l)ehind public 
utility legislation during the era of 'I’heodore 
Roosevelt was a body of admini.strators intellec- 
tually as well equipped as the higher oflicials in 
the British Civil Service and exercising inde- 
pendence and authority comparable with that en- 


joyed by judges in the United States. A few men, 
like John M. Eshleman of California, George W. 
Anderson and Joseph B. Ibistman of Massa- 
chusetts, Milo R. Malthie of New- York and 
David K. Lilienlhal of Wisconsin, vindicated 
that hope. But in the main the }>ublic interest has 
suffered from too many iiu'diocre lawyers ap- 
pointed lor political considerations, looking to 
the Public Ser\'ice Commission not as a means 
for solving dillicult problems of government hut 
as a step toward political atlvancement or more 
profitable future as.sociation witli the utilities. 
As a result there has been inequality in expertise, 
in will and in imagination between the utilities 
and the regulatory bodies. d"hus, with only a 
few notab 1 (‘ exceptions, the utilities have com- 
manded the .serv ices of the best of the engineer- 
ing jwofession on those technical issues which 
are so et‘ntral in valuation controversies. 

Nor has legislation been adequately respon- 
sive to the shifting exigencies of the problem. 
Many commissions lack adequate authority in 
various directions: they cannot enforce proper 
accounting m<‘t!u)ds, initiate proceedings for 
rate regulations, C('mpel disclosure of essential 
information, iiK|uire into the hide and seek 
mysteries of intercoqiorate relations. Especially 
have the efflorescence of the holding company 
and the organization of auxiliary companies for 
management, construction, purchase and finance 
created intricacies of technical owaiership and 
practical control before which the investigating 
authority has often been helpless. Yet these very 
devices serve powerfully to sustain schemes for 
inflated values. These dilliculties have been 
further (‘iiluuiced by expansion of activity across 
.stale lines, so that elfective legal control falls too 
frequently between the two stools of state and 
federal authority. 

JV.ssimism as to the future of rate regulation, 
however, has nowhere been so profound as to 
suggest return to unregulated private enterprise; 
ratfier it has contributed to the impulse in quite 
the opposite direction, that of public ownership. 
d\) be sure, this development, even in the face 
of grave abuses and growing discontent, en- 
counters the obdurate and stimulated traditions 
of the United States against government in 
business. On the other hand, govxTiimcnt own- 
ership as a yardstick gives every assurance of 
being powxafully promoted by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 'Ehe reactive effect of this 
govxTnmcnt enterprise upon electric rates of 
private companies has already made itself felt. 
To the extent that public opinion will not he 
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won to public ownership strengthening of the 
existing regulatory system is plainly indicated. 
Another inode of accomplishing the old objec- 
tives of utility regulation is by contract arrange- 
ments between municipalities or states and 
grantee's of jniblic franchises. Whatever the 
forms of the attempted solutions, problems of 
utility rate regulation — sf> long as private enter- 
prise siirvi\'es — are at once the epitome of 
crucial and characteristic issues of contemporary 
government and the test of its rt'sources. Not 
until those resources, as tf) both men and 
method, have been exjdored far more patiently, 
persistently and imaginatively than they have 
i)een, will anything approximating a final verdict 
upon the undeitaking be feasible, 
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RATHENAIT, WAl/J'HER (1867-1022), Ccr- 
inan statesman and social philosojihcr. Ralhcnaii 
was the son of tlu* famous German-Jewish in- 
dustrialist, Emil Rathenau, the fouiuh'r of die 
Allgemeine Idektrizitiits-C Jesellschafl (A.E.( i .). 
Although he was active iu business and suc- 
ceeded his father as head of the A.E.G., he is 
known primarily as a social theorist aiul jiolitical 
leader. In the early days of the World War he 
foresaw the possibilities of a long struggle and 
was entrusU‘d with the organization of the sup- 
ply of raw materials. He was oppostxl to Cier- 
many’s surrender in ioi<8 anti favonxl a call fora 
levee en masse as a last stand against the Allies. 
After the founding of the republic, bowe\er, be 
became the leading (‘xponent of the so-called 
‘‘jioliey of fulfdmem" according to which Ger- 
many should comply with the reparations obli- 
gations of the Versailles "Prixity hut continut' to 
expose the utter impossibility of carrying out 
the treaty in its entirety. Rathenau occupied 
high posts under the rejniblic, reiireseiitt'd 
Germany at various important international 
conferences, negotiated the important Rapallo 
Treaty with Russia in H )22 and greatly increased 
German prestige during the post-war period. 
But his ]>ersonality as well as his success brouglit 
him dangerous enemies, and he was assassinated 
on June 24, i()22, by members of a nationalist 
terrorist organization. 

As a social theorist Rathenau Avas interested 
in problems of foreign and domestic policy, of 
economics and of social development, and was 
profoundly concerned about the dangers to 
European culture entailed in iiulustrial develop- 
ment. Like many of his generation he developed 
a skeptical attitude toward progress and an op- 
position to the mechanization of labor. He de- 
plored this mechanization with its specialization 
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and abstraction, stereotyped thinking and com- 
plicated uniformity as the characteristic mark of 
the age. A second ]>oint which ilominated his 
lliought was the prol)lem of selection. Rathcnau 
was of the oj)inion that the economic system 
under high capitalism was becoming sterile be- 
cause it was dominated by an oligarchy, even 
more exclusive than the older aristocracy, which 
did not understand how to recognize and utilize 
the talents inherent in the j>eople. 

Ralhenaij’s social theories represented a mix- 
ture of conceptions of a new social order with 
certain romantic notions; he believed that im- 
j>roveTnent in general welfan* was to be achieved 
by means ol cflicient econoTtiic organization. lie 
was a leading exponent of economic planning to 
be carried out by the common action of the 
\arioiis economic organizations. 1 1 is vi(‘ws were 
a rel]<‘Ction of the economic organization de- 
\elof)ed during the war and tvere intluenccd in 
large measure by voii MdllendoH. At tlu* time he 
could not envisage the enornifnis potentialities 
of motlern techincal advancerTieiit and therefore 
considered socialism as idcaitical with general 
}M)vert\ , altliougli he conceded that its jirincijde 
of eijualitv iiad a high ethical value, lie held that 
the Llistrilnition of well being was a matter for 
.sf)ci*il legislation. Redistribution, which would 
rc‘strict pricate jiroperty only to consumers’ 
goods, was to 1 h‘ carrit‘d out by taxation and 
widical reform of the inheritance law's. A logical 
constxjiicnce of this demand was the removal 
of the entrepreneur. According to Rathenau’s 
later views iia.lustry was to be administered by 
guilds in which all groii)>s of j^roducers and con- 
sumers wxTe to be rejnvsentetl. I'lie aim of this 
economic svsU’m was to inen-ase responsibility 
by instilling a new spirit into labor. By the 
elimination of the entrepreneur and the estab- 
lishment of guilds for the individual branches 
ol the economic system a solidarity, a heeling of 
achievemi-nt and a sense of responsibility lor the 
geru‘ral welfari' could be attained which would 
com})cnsatc for egotistic instincts and the de- 
spair w hich resulted from the absence of spiritu- 
ality in work. 

Ratlienau’s social ])hilosophy was thus c'S- 
sentially ])essimistic. What he pictufe^^ was the 
same social set up without the rich: a society of 
sorrowful monotony with no cultural produc- 
tivity or intrinsic value. Since there w'ould no 
longer be any wealthy uj>pcr class, art would 
disappear. Rathenaii did not perceive that a 
radical reconstruction of society w'ould also in- 
volve the transformation of the relation between 


creative and receptive groups, as may be (j1i- 
served, for example, in Soviet Russia or in a 
comparison between feudal and bourgeois so- 
ciety. 

Rathenau w'as a man of many contradictions. 
He was attracted toward the simple, instinctive 
and non-intellectual — the “Prussian.” h^ssen- 
tially, liowwer, he was a typical intellectual, suh- 
jt*cting all his obscrv'ations to his reason. 1 le w as 
never at peace w ithin himself but always at llie 
mercy of his desire to “be dilTerent.” T’hese 
contradictions, however, were due inainl\ to his 
sensitive nature, which reflected all tlu‘ \'ital 
tendencies of the troubled age in which he lived. 
To do full justice to his rich personality w’ould 
really require the full analysis of the history of 
lliis period. 

Emil Llderlr 
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RATIONALISM is a comprehensive expres- 
sk)n applied to various theoretical and j^ractical 
tendencies which aim to inter]'>rct the universe 
purely in terms of thought, or which aim to 
regulate individual and social life in accordance 
with principles of reason and to eliminate as 
far as possible or to relegate to the background 
everything irrational. Rationalism has played a 
fundamental role in the rise of general philoso- 
phy, which, as expressed in the great metaphysi- 
cal systems, represents an ellort to conctdve the 
world as a coherent structure analy/able by 
human reason. Rationalism has also exerted a 
decisive influence u])on the development of sci- 
ence by establishing the logico-mathematica* 
approach to nature and by setting up tlie proli- 
Icms w'hcreby this approach could be carried 
through rigorously in all fields. In individual 
and social life rationalism seeks to ixstabhsh um- 
vcrsal and self-evident i)rinciples for the regu- 
lation of human behavior. Rationalism here 
signifies the effort to rationalize ’de. 
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Rationalism always takes its starting point 
iroin tijc fart that in oiir original intuition of 
things and ev<*nts reality ju'eseiits itself as some- 
thitig inatlonal. What confronts ns at lirst is the 
stMise intuition, the chance alternation of im- 
pressions arul c*\'ents, the natural and instincti\c 
manifestation ol life. It is against this original 
intuition that the rational aj^ju'oach to reality 
has to assert itself. ( )f courst‘ it is not gi\cn to 
r(‘ason to eliminate the irrational a.Itogether. 'J'he 
task of rationalism is rather ta he always re- 
commencing the struggh* against everything 
tliat is recalcitrant to reason. In the realm of 
th( ory rationalism rc-j('cts “the aj’>pearances of 
du‘ sense woild”; in the realm ol ]>ractise it 
se(‘ks in various \\a\s to graj»ple with the ele- 
nuMits of chance and late in indiv idual and social 
life h\ eomhating the instinctlw in m<m and 
submitting to criticism everything in social life 
l)(‘aring tin* character of nu‘n‘ cu.slom and tra- 
dition and recalcitrant to geiuaall/ing, rational 
ref led ion. 

In social and historical life tiie power of ra- 
tionalism derives from the conlidence which 
iiKlixiduals and societies phice* in reason. ITiis 
confiehaice- is an e\pe i imcntal confidence horn 
ol the success or failure ol human beings in tlieir 
cllorts to arrix'c at a rational knowledge of the 
iini\erse‘ anti a rational regulation of indi\ idual 
aiul .social life. Sometimt's the irrational forces 
lisplavetl in nalurt* and lift* gi\e tlie imjnvssion 
of oinni]M)tence and human reason hecomes con- 
scious ol its trailty. Som(‘tinu‘s, on the other 
liaiul, man is .struck hy tlit' jxiwcr width leason 
manilcsts in scientific knowletlgt‘ aiul in the 
ortlei iiig «)l tilt' \ai ions ndalions of human lixing, 
aiul he heeomes ]>ernu‘ated with the feeling that 
the human mintl is soxta'eign. In the courst^ of 
history tiu* relatlonshl]i of the rational to the 
irr.itionai or superr.it ional imtlergoes various 
translorniat ions, 'riie irrational width rea.son 
has to eoiujiiei’ maidlesls itself now ]>repontler- 
antly in the world ol stnse, now in the forces of 
ch.inee and late tlispkiyed in individual anti 
interiiitlix ithiai life, now in Imman nature itself 
and now in the sei|uence of historical cxciits. 
Uatlonalism, twen though it starts tmt from uni- 
\crsal aiul imniiitahle princijdt's, must therefore 
ilso ehange its attitudes aiul methotls, motlilving 
its tactics in aceortlanee with the various forms 
whieli the irrational assunu^s. 

(Jrt'ck rationalism was tlirected ahoxe all 
against the sense worltl. Tn eontratlislinetitin to 
die world ol ehangt'ahle appearances, rt'ason was 
sii])}u>sed to attain to true being by means of 


immutable concejits. Reason and I)cing became 
parallel terms, for reason grasped tlie ohj(‘Ctive 
and thinkable (dcnieiits of the cosmos. In this 
way metaphysics assumed the form of a rational 
science, a science dealing with everything that 
remains self-identical throughout all temporal 
cliangcs. Aristotle dex eloped in ids logic the 
forms of thought which xverc to enable man to 
arrive at tlds rational and ohjectixe* knoxvledge 
of reaiitv. Unman reason and xxorld reason 
found iJieir iinily in dix ine reason, which was 
the origin ol both. In this scheme thcie re- 
mainctl oiitsidi* the pale ol rt^ison only the world 
of eliange, xxhieh included also all individual 
diflerenees. Since reason xvas confined to the 
s]>here of tlie typical and tlu* recurn'iit sclf- 
idcntical, it was rtgarded as incapable of extend- 
ing its sxvay to tlu* multitude of ex cuts that take 
place in individual and soeial lile. Human life, 
<‘speeialiy its indixidual significance, could not 
he deduced from rational regularities. This did 
not mean that reason h.id no xoicc in human 
lil(\ h'or in addition to lhcori‘tlcal reason there 
xxas also for Aristotle a practical reason. None 
the less, Aristotle xvas alxxays concerned xvitli a 
knowledge ol what (»uglit to he rather than with 
an attempt to bring about a ration.ilization of life 
itself. 'ITu ‘ Soeralie ethieal rationalism, xxhieh is 
typical of tlu‘ rational attitude of the (irccks 
loxvard lilc, centered in knoxx ledge r.illicr than 
in the will. 

It was only under the inlluenee of the Roman 
sj>irit that a synthesis of reasiui and xvill hec*ame 
possililtx In the Roman xxorld x it xv reason he- 
e.irne a loree in indixidual and ]U)liiieal life. 
'J’he ohjectix e aiu) coiitemjilalix e rationalism of 
the ( ireeks noxx gaxe xxax to a rationalism of the 
will that w.is oriented in practisty Reason be- 
came an instrument for the control of life. Of 
foremost signilieance in this conneetion was the 
theory that mor.il and rational insights W(Te 
natural tr» all human beings, d'hese insights, or 
judgments, xxxMt' supposed to inett with the 
a]>proxal ol exery thinking lu'ing; they wire 
valid for all times and all nations, d’his theory 
was the soiiri't* of the idea of a universal legis- 
lation coneeixed as the basis <‘f a political and 
social xvorld order. Populari/cd and passed on 
by Cicero, such conceptions continued to sup- 
ply— until far into the eighteenth century — the 
liasis for a ju'actieal rationalism which found its 
expression in .social life. 

Siiie hy sitle with the ( ireck idea of a cosmos 
subject to rational concept iializaiion wc thus 
have here the view of a divine world empire 
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re^ilatecl by the universally valid laws of reason. 
These laws, however, were j^rimarily of a legal 
and formal nature, d’hey siijiplied the criterion 
for distinguishing in all human relations what 
was right from what was wrong. But since 
reason in this function was unable to shape 
human life so as to eliminate ever\ thing irra- 
tional and to dominate the elements of fate 
which defy rational regulation, the indi\idiial 
began to look lor a place of refuge in his own 
self. For this purpost* it was necessary that the 
individuars rational insight sliould dominate his 
passions. Thus there develojwd the ideal ol the 
stoic wise man, the man who is guided by reason 
and v\ho in the face of the vicissitudes ol exter- 
nal life asserts the freedom of his independent 
and self-contained personality. 

'This conhdence in the power ol reason, so 
characteristic of stoic thought, disappeared in 
the C'hristian world vit‘W. St. Augiistiiu* main- 
tained that the instincts and will had an inde- 
pendent i‘xistt‘nce and nature, and were not 
submitted to the control of intellect and reason. 
As a result of the fall man A\as unable to carry 
out decisions in accordance with rational insight, 
d'liis pro\'ed lor him hoth the impotence of 
human reason and the luressity ol divine grace. 
In mediaeval Christianity lliere tlevelojH-d there- 
fore a new conception ol life, llumau liie was 
now conceived as a meaniiiglul wiiole revealing 
the presence of a divine plan. Since human 
history was governed by dhine IVov idcnce, its 
meaning couid nevxT he grasped by rational 
insight. Only divine revelation could disclose 
the plan of tfie whole and hence the meaning ol 
life couUl he understood only from the }K>iiit ol 
view" of religion, never from the jM)int ol view 
of rational tliought, w hich remains in the realm 
of the permanent and the sell -identical. I low' 
coiikl reason deal with sucli a temporal ()ccur- 
rence as the story of redemption, whicli depends 
on the will of (iod and which determines the lile 
of all mankind? Tliere was thus necessarily im- 
postal upon the concej)tual system of antitjiiity 
a historical and religious superstructure express- 
ing the supcrratioiial meaning of life. 

This dualism, which found its clearest ex- 
pression in Thomas Aquinas, was in the last 
analysis grounded in the mediaeval conception 
of God, (iod was conceived at once as intellect 
thinking only what is eternal and universal, and 
as will, exjwessing Himself in the teniporal acts 
of the story ol redemption. An insight into the 
dcx:isions of (iod’s will remained, however, out- 
side the pale of human reasem ’Fhis super- 
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rational voluntarism reached its most logical 
development in Ockham. 

'^rhe belief in a superrational and purj>osefuI 
interpretation of huriuin life disap[icared in the 
Renaissance as a result of the disintegration of 
the traditional religious views. I'he idea of 
divine IVovidence again gave way to that ot the 
I'onuna of antic jnity. 'The irrational, unpre- 
dictable and capricious elements of life louiui 
expression in the liUTature and philosophy ol 
the time. The individual again fell hack upon 
himself, looking for repost* and securitv in the 
development of his individual reason- tlie one 
means for escajhng from the tumult of lile. 'I'he 
stoic philosophy of life again canu* into vogue. 

On the Ollier liaiul, the man ol tin* Renais- 
sance wasali-co permeated with tlie consi iousness 
of tlu* multij)hcily of things and evt‘nls dt‘lying 
rational regulation as well as with a sense ol tlic 
infinitv of ]>ossihihti(*s disclosing themst‘lves to 
liim. 'There was avvakenetl a lu vv st‘nse lor tlie 
particular, lor the meaning ol the iiuliviiliial 
jdienomeiion as such. 'The traditioiud lonns of 
ratuMial thinking -desigiuxl as th(‘\ were ]>ri- 
inarilv f<»r the rtxluction of the individual anti 
the ehangeahle into something universal and 
j)ennanent -proved therefore insufheient. What 
was of })«iramoimt concern now was ratlu'r tht^ 
use of rational ]>rinci{>lt*s lor organizing aiul 
regulating the inulti}>Iicil v ol the visible world. 

( )iie was no longer intt‘r(‘Sted in reducing tilings 
to concc]>lual ])altcrns hut rath(‘r in inter]n'eting 
occurrences in the world ol phenom(‘na in con- 
formity with rational laws. 'Types, ideas, lonns, 
gave way now to functions, motions and laws 
about tlu* intt*rde]H*ndt‘nce ol occurrences in the 
universe; the static and conceptual classilicalioii 
of things in higlier and lower orders gave way 
to laws of tlvnamic causal connection; the em- 
phasis on being gave way to an em]>hasis on 
events. 

In this W"ay there developed the constructive 
and scientifically oriented rationalism of the 
.seventeenth century. Its basis was furnished by 
mathematics, which bcciimc the rational science 
])ar excellence; the chief concern of the philoso- 
phers was now' to matlicmatize the universe by 
means of a projected “universal mathematies.” 
Formulated first by Cialileo, this universal 
mathematics became the foundation of the spec- 
ulative systems of Descartes, Spinoza and L<*il)- 
niz. 

The same constructive and rational method 
now began to be applietl in a parallel manner in 
the social and political field. Here tlie problem 
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was to rationalize human social life on the basis 
of self-evident and universal jirinciples. The 
state was made into an instrument of reason for 
the control of individual arl)itrarincss and for 
settling the conllicts between the irrational in- 
stincts of tlie members of the ^roiij). Here too, 
e\actlv as in the ralionalisni oi natural science, 
it was tlie law which supplied the fixity and the 
securit\; ami whatever was individual, contin- 
gent ami einj>irical was sulxnxlinated tf> the law. 
Hut v\hile in nature the d(“terminism of the 
indi\iihial ))henomena by a system of unixersal 
laws was a iact, in sSoeial lile the sujiremacy ol 
the uni\ersal ami of the rule over at^ainst the 
particular and th(‘ arbitrary was an ideal to be 
rt‘alized. 

'This slrl\intt lor the lationalr/ation of social 
lih‘ loiiml its expression in the tjjreat cm{>ire 
slates. In llnan tlu‘ \arioiis flomains of human 
hie wi'ix* ri‘mdati‘d bv tlelinitc' principles <ui the 
basis ol tlu' decisions ol a sinpic .soxcreipn will 
<‘rnbod\ inp the so-cmIIciI Kiisih: (J'l'tut. 'This ra- 
tional rc'pulation, howcvei, wa:; ai)lc‘ to cf)pe 
with the irrational onb to a hniiled extent. Imli- 
\idual lile under this scbcTne ]>r()\(‘d insusce))- 
tible ()1 ralionaliz4ition. It was only in so lar 4IS 
the imlix'idual submitted to the reason ol the 
stale lh.it he actetl in conlorinitN with a rational 
order. As soon, howaw ei , as he lollowed his per- 
sonal insiphts he was regarded as succumbing 
to the arbitrariness and irrationality ol iiistinc- 
li\ life. 

In the <-iphtcenth century a new attitude be- 
came manliest. It was now the autonom\ of the 
will that w.is .siress(‘d. d'he man ol the middle 
classes le.irned to shape life rationally on the 
basis of his own loresipht. No huiper was the 
rationality ol the jiolitical order o}ipos(\l, as it 
had been by Hobbes, Ho.ssuet and Sjhno/a, to 
die irrationality ami arbitrariness ol indixidual 
inslinctivi* lile, on the contrary, tin* compulsion 
exerted b\ the authoritarian state u]>on the 
new ly won imlixidual freedom was now regarded 
as an arbitrary .ict rationally unjustiliable. 

d’hus (.lid reason come to play a new role in 
political and stK'ial lile. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury re.ison was repartled as a sovereign power 
not depemlent upon individuals ami centerinj]; 
in the will ol the state. In the eighteenth cen- 
lury, on the other hand, it was looked ii]>on as a 
jirotluct of the cooperation ol free imlniduals, 
as a coIlecti\e expression of all the independcffit 
rational manifestations displayed by e\ery mem- 
ber of the state, d’he private spheres of indi- 
viduals were not intertcred with but were left 


to the ratif)nal self- egulation of the individual 
him.sclf. Also whereas m the seventeenth century 
a far reaching system of nrgulation was apjdied 
to ecoiKirnic life in order to curb individual 
arbitrariness, in the eighteenth century the 
tendency was to grant as much fret'doin as y>os- 
.sible to the economic activities ol individuals 
so as to enable the individual manilestalions oi 
reason to assert them.selves to the fullest extent. 
In this the undcrlving presiipj^osilion was the 
belief that the various economic actions oi indi- 
viduals tcndcti toward a natural harmonvy and 
it was precisely this harmoni'/ation ol interests 
which was regarded in the seventeenth century 
as the proper task of political reason, or states- 
manship. 

'rhcTe are thus essential diflerences between 
the rationalism of the seventeenth century and 
that of the eighteenth century. Tn lht‘ former 
peiiod reason w.is regarded as a com}Mil.sory 
lorct‘ iin}>osc*il from abo\e; its t.i.sk was to curl) 
th(‘ various irrational and instinctive m.uiiltsta- 
tions of individual life and to I'oordin.ite tlu'in 
in such a wav as to make social lile pos-able. In 
the latter period the prevailing attitude was that 
of eonlidence in the ration. d endowments which 
wiM'e proper to every individual, and which were 
to be dcwelo|)ed through ediic.ition .md enlight- 
enment. 

DilTenmt as was the seventeenth ('entury ra- 
tionalism of anlhoritv from the eight<.‘enth ctai- 
tury rationalism of fn^i^lom, thev both sharc^d 
the belitd in thi* <‘t(‘rnal truths ol reason as 
originally develojied in the doetrine ol the stoics. 
In the nineteenth century, however, the validity 
of such timeless truths for historical ami social 
life began to be questioned. The historical con- 
sciousness which now came to the fore laid 
emphasis upon the temporal and relative char- 
acter of all social and cultural realities. Hurkc 
and the romanticists avvakeneil a sympathetic 
understanding for those forces in the develo])- 
ment of soci.d life which cannot be grasped 
rationally. Hut Hegel in his turn gave a new 
expression to the rational point of view. Reason 
was conceived by him not as a system of ideas 
given once and for all but as a f>rocess of thought 
realized in the course of history Hegel ration- 
alizes history to a certain extent, thus endeavor- 
ing to win for rational understanding a held 
which had long been regarded as the very realm 
of the irrational or of the suj)errational. 

In the twentieth century a new tendency made 
itself felt. In contrast w ith the seventeenth cen- 
tury faith in the rational foundation of tlie 
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natural sciences, stress began to be laid now 
upon the fact that the sciences contained ele- 
ments not amenable to rational human thought. 
Similarly in the sphere of economic life there 
was an undermining of the trust in a “natural 
harmony” of interests, uncontrolled from above 
and guided only by the autonomous reason of 
the individual members of society, 'hhe empha- 
sis now seemed to be placed ratlicr on attempts 
to rationalize the relations between the various 
individual economic activities. This active ra- 
tionalism is reminiscent of the rational tenden- 
cies of the seventeenth century, which sought 
to organize and control ecoiK)mic life, rather 
than of the liberal rationalism of the eighteenth 
century. Cjreat significance, however, was now 
attached to tlie eiglitecnth century itlea of an 
economic interdeptaidence upon ati international 
basis. But it is important to note that tliis inter- 
national relationshij) was not expected to emerge 
spontaneously on the basis of a natural order; 
it was rather to result from an active rationali- 
zation of the economic order. 
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raison et le 1 atiotialisme (2nd ed. Paris ino()); Russon, 
Ilcnri, sounes et le dheloppement da rationalisme 
dans la litteratiac franfaise de la Renaissance {i 533 ~ 
i(n)i) (Paris 1022); Dingier, llu^.'to, CcschUhte der Sa~ 
turpliilosophie, Cieschiehtc tier Philosophie in Lant^- 
schnittcn, no. 7 (Berlin 1032); Dilthey, Wilhelm, 
U’eltanscliauun^t and Analyse des Mensdien seit Renat\~ 
sauce und Reformatioti, (iesammelte Sehnften, vol. ii 
(2iid ed. Lcipsjc ig2iV, IVlcineckc, hVicdrich, Die Idee 
der Staatsfdson in der neuereti Geschichte (Munieh 
1924); Joel, Karl, WandUin^en der Weltanscliauutm^ 

2 vols. ('Pubingen 1928-29); Brunschvic^, Leon, Le 
pt o^ri’s dc la conscience dans la philosophic occ iden 1 aU\ 

2 vols. (Paris 1927), especially vol. i, hk. 3; (irtiel- 
huysen, Bernhard, Die Jintstehunf> der lmr<*erlichen 
Welt- und l,ehensans( hauutif^ in Franhreich, Philosi»- 
phie und Geistcswissensrhafren, Buchreihe, vols. iv— 
V, 2 vols. (Halle 1927—30) vol. ii; Cassirer, Ernst, Die 
J*hilosophie der Auf/ddrunf;, (Jrundriss der philoso- 
phisehen Wissenschaften C^rubin^cn 1932); Benn, 
A. W., The History of Enyjish Rationalism in the Nine- 
teenth Century^ 2 vols. (lamdon 1906). 

RATIONALIZATION, in the social sphere 
and broadly conceived, is the application of pur- 
poseful rati(^'ination to political and economic 
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ends. Machiavclli's II principc is an early theo- 
retical attempt at social engineering, and (^ol- 
bertian mercantilism represents the first motlern 
lipplication of such planning to economic policy. 
Liberal individualism set up individual rather 
than collective action as the basis for economic 
organization: rationalization was to lx‘ achieved 
through com])etition and the struggle for profits, 
diie Alanchester school broadened the idtxi ot 
rationalization by ajiplying it to jioiitics. A ra- 
tional international division of labor was to be 
made possible by the suppression of irrational 
components, such as lust for or fear of power; 
but its failure to prevent wars forceil industriali- 
zation <)n countries not fitted for it. And wxir, 
although its success dejiends on rational Uxjh- 
nitjue and organization, negates tlu* working of 
the competitive system, paralyzing the fr<,^‘ flow 
of goods and labor and lu'ce.ssitating the ration- 
ing of consumption and the coordination ot }>ro- 
duciion through coerc ive planning. Such ration- 
ing (K'curred during the World War on an 
unprecedented stale, with the result that the 
idea and the machinery of colk'ctive rationali- 
zation have played an increasing part in the 
economic life of the post-war period. 

'The term rationalization was first popularized 
in C»t‘rmany, whtae imlt^ed it bt^c'ame a catch- 
w'ord for any and all forms of industrial reorgani- 
zation. Scientific managemenl and industrial 
combination were to be merged into a new sys- 
tem of industrial organization, d'his concejition 
of rationalization — well set forlli in the writings 
of Walter Ratheiiau- was based upon a combi- 
nation of socialistic tlieories as to the benefits of 
centralized production, military nt'cessity and 
the monopolistic interests of big business. It 
rclietl upon the fact that competition is wasteful 
in so far as small ui\its, making differentiated 
articles, incur higher costs than large units turn- 
ing out standard goods. Large scale production 
and integration by viTtical combination are cost 
saving, if cheaper manufacturing is not oBset by 
wasteful financing (watering of stock), ddiese 
advantages were freciuently imputed also to car- 
tels and syndicates, incorrectly, however, since 
these forms of organization are essentially anti- 
rational, their object being the maintenance of 
profits of individual “uneconomic” enterjirises. 
When inefficient producers are wiped out by 
the pushing of prices below' marginal costs, 
capital investments are totally or partially de- 
stroyed; if such enterpri.ses are bought at a 
nominal price by new entrepreneurs, th<‘ capital 
of the erstwhile successful rivals may also be 
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threatened with extinction, (dieapness is thus 
secured hy a continuous destruction of capital. 
The term rationalization has also been applied 
all too often to the formation of monopolistic 
combinations to maintain prices, through reduc- 
tion of out}>ut if necessary, although such mo- 
nopolies TixTcly shift the cost of overinvestment 
to consumers and fail to prevent or eliminate 
W'astc. 

d'he most obvious form of rationalization of 
production methods, mechanization, was j>rac- 
tised in the rniled States as a rt'siilt of labor 
scarcity long before the t(Tin was coined. Labor 
saving machinery was <j(wist‘d for backward 
immigrant labor, division of labor ]>erfecte(l and 
e\en the moving belt used (^in lln* j)a< king indus- 
try) many years Indore it was maile faslii()nabl(‘ 
by Henry b'ord. bVederick 'bailor and his fol- 
lowers apjdied tlu‘ })riiuMpl(‘ of mechanization to 
human labor. All thc\si‘ trends were intensified 
by the World War. In the ]>ost-war jicriod the 
doctrine of scientific man.igement made the 
waste of raw' materials or by-products a mc>ral 
crime; labor management came to In* consldi'unl 
])rorttcible and high wages to be regarded not as 
undesirable cost items, but as stimulants to 
maximum output, while fatigue studu's deter- 
mined the physiological o})timum of such eflort. 
At the same time the increasing spending power 
of the laboring classes made for market expan- 
sion and large scale jiroduction. Successful ra- 
tionalization presup[K)ses, however, the adjust- 
ment of production to tlemantl. When neither 
scientific salesmanship nor new forms of con- 
suTTUTs’ creiiit siua-eeded in adjusting etlectual 
demand to the capacities of rationalized produc- 
tion, resort was had to the regulation of supply 
by voluntary agRvinents between producers or 
in some cases by compulsorv ccKirdination 
through government agencies. With iiKlividual 
rationalization thus leading to such irrational 
results as capital lossts and unemployment on 
the one hand and ]) rod net ion rt^strictions on the 
other, there developed in many cjuarters a con- 
viction of the necessity for centralized rationali- 
zation by government control. 

It w'as to the Unitetl States that German 
industry turned for insjuration when the post- 
war depre.ssion was most acute. Isolation due to 
war and inflation had greatly reduced Germany’s 
industrial efhciency, just at the time when it 
needed an export surplus for r<‘parations pay- 
ments. To secure this surplus the goNernment 
turned to protection and intensiflciition of ag- 
riculture to diminish imports and to ration- 


alization of industry to increase exports. The 
American miracle, as manifested in the second 
industrial revolution, was to be reproduced; 
high wages were to increase purchasing power 
and thus expand the home market, tlu‘ substi- 
lulioTi of machines for men was to lower costs 
per unit of the increased output. It soon became 
evident, however, that (iermany’s main advan- 
tage had been adafitabilily to individual de- 
maiuls, not rigid standardization for serial pro- 
duction, and that the replacement of eflicient 
ch(‘aj> labf)r bv costly machineiy was but f>seudo- 
ratioiialization. d'he benefits dtTived from better 
machines or organization (serial j^roilucthm) 
were turned into }>ositive loss through the costli- 
ness of borrowed rnonev. Mort‘o\(T technical 
rati^malization was Tiowhere accomj)anied by 
economic rationalization. After their attempt to 
slf)p overju'oductioii by lixeel (|Uf)tas the cartt'ls 
indulgetl in nation wide ]>ro])agaiKla for tne 
increase of ca])acity; while comjflaints about the 
high rate of intert'st were universal, agriculture 
and industry wer<‘ encouraged to borrow Idindly. 
Attempts wer(‘ tluai made to raise prices by 
various protectionist nieasures. Rationalization 
as practisetl in (iermany during the post-war 
years has Ix'cn calk'd th(' art of cutting costs 
while raising j)rices. Although it was tt'chiiically 
eflicient, it e\[)aiKled the countr\'s j'loductive 
capacity beyond all possibilities of sales, s<iddling 
it with a huge debt, partly foreign. 

'Lhese efforts of (ierman industry attracted 
considerable attention both in Ihigiantl and in 
I'Vance. In the latter country inteiest centered 
clbeflv in tlu* scientific management aspects of 
rationalization. Considerable discussion of the 
technical backwardness of Lnglish industry led 
to the organization in that country of various 
groups interest c‘d in the j>robk‘m, but the crisis 
of put an end to e\]>erimentation on a large 
scale*. 

Soviet Russia took over the idc*a of rationali- 
zation along with that of industrialization, find- 
ing it all the* more necessary to raise the efli- 
ciency of both rural and urban labor as a means 
of jirotection again.st famine and foreign attacks. 
An absolute* governme'nt enforcing nation wide 
standardization c'an e'stablish uniform markets 
and spread overhe‘ad c'xpense over a huge output 
so that cf)sts are reduced to an almost unimagi- 
nable extent, e*specially when capital costs need 
not be taken into account and w ages can be kept 
low'. The Sovie:t ]>rogram called also for mc'cha- 
nized scientific farming by c(K)perativcs or on 
big goverimient estates to provide the country 
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with cheap food and a considerable export sur- 
plus and to reduce the number of farm liands, 
releasing labor for industrial devcloj^mcnt. I’his 
giant rationalization program, enforced with 
boundless energy, can claim success on the tech- 
nical, or construction, side. With the help of 
foreign engineers huge up to dalt* plants have 
been erected, atul large estates Ibr mechanized 
agriculture have been fornu'd by the expulsion 
of individual holders or by their combination 
into cooperatives, iu-onomic success, liowever, 
is still not assured; the agricultural output re- 
mains insuflicient for both honu* consumption 
and export, while the ultramodern works do not 
run evenly, and the employment of toreign ex- 
jKTts is still necessary. 

'J echnical rationalization indeed is dillerent 
from successful economic and linancial ration- 
alization. Properly constructed and elhciently 
organized j>lauts may lu* linancial failures when 
forced to run below capacity, eithei because 
interest charges on borrowed money can bt' met 
anly by high prices or for other reasons. 'Pech- 
nically out of date plants may work morecheaply 
and ntore jwolitably than their modernized but 
debt charged rivals. Rationalization ntort^wer 
may be successful for the individual concern and 
at the same time saddle the nation with unem- 
ployment. 

Rationalization, if it is to be socially sound, 
must lirst ]>rove ]>roiitable to the entrepreneur 
and enable him rapidl\ to licpiidate the debts 
incurred. It must benefit the public through an 
adeijuate fall in ]irice because {)f lowered costs 
of production. Jn the tiiird place, labor retained 
in the rationalized concerns tnust earn high 
wages; the replaci’inent of exj)ensi\e labor by 
costly machinery run by low paid w^orkers is 
scarcely desirable. Moreover labor displaced by 
new processes imist Oe absorbed by new^ de- 
mands for additional raw material or machine 
construction; and the laboring class as such mu.st 
benehl hy a reduction in the cost of living. The 
profits of the rationalized industry and the in- 
come of the country at large must be increased 
sufficiently to provide employers, or taxpayers 
or both, with funds for the care of disj)laced 
workers. The temporary tlis}daccment of work- 
ers by the rationalization process may not be a 
serious social problem, but their being kept in 
permanent idleness, unfit for work as well as for 
citizenship, constitutes a social waste which 
inijre than outweighs the economic savings of 
rationalization. 

Rationalization is too serious a business to be 


entrusted to individual business men. Coopera- 
tion as such does not guarantee sane judgment; 
.some of the gravest mistakes have been made 
by cartellized industries. And it cannot be as- 
sumed that governments, subject to the pressure 
of various interests, necessarily rationalize more 
wisely. (h)M‘rninents might, however, success- 
fully supervise rationalization, thus steadying 
rather than directing the ]wocess, particularly 
through control over the flow c)f . apital. Ration- 
alization must go on if a stationary socit'ty is to 
be avoided, but at a more eijiiable rate if a 
stal)le society is t(’ be achieved. 

Rationalization, however, cannot succeed 
when confronted by an irrational or antirational 
political set u]i. d'he spread of nationalism in 
sj>ite of .some counter i^fforts, such as those of 
the League of Nations, is negating the natural 
geographical basis of tlu* existing economic sys- 
tem. In many countries tariff prote(;ted indus- 
tries are eiuihled 1o produce goods which are 
superfluous in view' of tlie available su}>ply. 
'IVchnical rationalization, by ('uormous outlays 
of capital, has made it possible for agriculture 
and industry to produce even under most nn- 
favorahle conditions. Such rationalization can- 
not lead to increased satisfaction of human 
wants. Jt may be purposeful when national self- 
sufliciency is the political ideal, but economically 
and socially it remains essentially irrational or 
antirational. 

Moiutz Julius Bonn 

Si’c: SriKNTirK' MANAfiKMi-Ni; Si axdahdizatton:; 
Sri-.(’iAMZA'n()N; J.Aiua. Scali: J^KODi rnox; C’ommi 
NA IIONiS, L\l)l S’lKlAl.; Si AlULI/AI K)N, Econdimk ; 
t ^Xl.MlM.OYM] M . 

Cofisulf : Brady, Rohrrt A., The Rdtiovalhation Mair- 
fiient in (Jcrnuin hulustry (BcrKt-lev, C’al. Suin- 

Ixirt, Wfriier, Die RnlKnuilisientn^ in tier W irt\t iitijt 
(l A'ipsic TU2S); Iltlilicnlcid, iMii'drich \(ni, 

I nni Sinn dvr Jiationnlisir) ttn^y ( irnuany, Ut'itlis- 
kuralorium liir \\ irtscliaillicliLcit, R. J\. 
odcntlu’hun^Yn, no. 31 (Jrna 1U2U); Bonn, M. J., 
“Rationalisierunt^ als linan/it‘llc-s J’lohlcni” in Au'hn^ 
fur Sozitihcissensf /uift und Sti-itdpalitik, vol 1 \ i (1*32^)) 
sSg-joi; SchitliM , Ivail, nkonomist he und soend- 
ptihtische licdcntun^ der indnsft iellen Kafinna/tsirrun^s- 
hestrebunqen^ Wirtschaftsstudicn, \ol. \i (Karlsruhe 
1928); I linncnthal, II., Dtc deulsthe Hdiumtdnterun}^^- 
lictve^unf^ und das Hcichshiiratoriinn jur ]\^irlst hajl- 
Uchkeit^ tiennany, RcichsKuraUM'iuni lur \\'irts( haf (- 
lichkeit, R. K. W.-VcrdtIVntlichunyen, no. 4 (Berlin 
1027); Rciehskuratoriuin fur Wirlst halt lit hkeit. Hand- 
buck der Rtitinnalisirruny, ed. 1 )\ l iil/' Reuter (30! ed. 
Berlin i<)32); Warriner, ]>., (ionihim^ and Ralunudt- 
sation in (Jermany l J~J tj-'S (London ig 3 i); Na- 
tu>nal Industrial ('oi'lcrence lioanl, Ratuniah:: atnni 
of (jerman industry (New ’^"oik ig?!); 1 ouryeautl, 
ArxdrCf La rationalisation (Baris ig2t}t; BaeLlei, /Mexis, 
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CJontnhution a ritudr dc Ui Tulionafisation ; la ratwfiali- 
satian vt la ( am ut rrnrr ( (oitaniiquc intcrnatwnnle (Paris 
R<>v, C inirlcs, La jatmuh' aileinamic de pradiu- 
tian rafiotincllr dans /'i ndnsfnr ; ) at ianali\atiou contre 
marxisruc h, Jules, Snuahvae ei 

r(jtianali\ation, IJucIrs J^)Iii KjiK'S ct .Soei.ilcs, \ol. vii 
(Uriissfls J'.rni.inslw' , i). A., 'J'raj iya i pndJika 

rat^aaudr'atsii (Alnscou JO--), tr. hy ( Kronlcin 
as 'Lhranc und Pia\i\ det UatamalrLu'nau* (Ik'ilin 
192K); I 'fwiik, L,, 77 ;/' Mtfaniv’ of luitiamd/safion 
(London in-!';); AK'.ikin, W’.ilter, 'J'/ir XtTr Ijidusttia! 
Rcvolutuai (l.ondon ]lol>M»n, J. A., Rationali- 

sation and I ' nrniploynn'fit (Loiitlon lojo); AIae;^n‘;,^or, 
I). II., “Kalionalisatinn of Indu'.tr\,” and Cirr}M>ry, 
*^r. I'k, “ Kationalis.Uion and 'J’ts hrioloyical Unctn- 
])l<)yinent” m EanKonii JonniaL '<>1. x\\\ii (1^27) 
521 'S*''. -nd \ol. xl (h)30) s 5* ^'7; Intrrnalional l^a- 
1)0111 (fflicc, “'riic Social Aspects of Rationalisation,*' 
Studies and Reports^ ser. R, no. 1<S ((ieneva Jy^l). 

KATlONINCi. See War Iu onomjcs. 

RATKE, WOLFCLANG (Ratichuis) (1571- 
1635), (icrrnari educator. Kalkc, often called 
Raticliiiis, was Lorn in Holstein and received lii.s 
education in J lainhiiri;; and at the I'liivcrsily of 
Rostock. ProTii 1R03 to 161 T he lived in Holland, 
where he attenijited to interest Prince Maurice 
of ()ranj.tc in his educatioinil ideas. Aleetintt 
no success fie returned to < ierinanv, and in ihi2 
in a “Alenioriai” to the linjierial Died at Frank- 
fort he set fortli his plan for reforming the 
(hTinan sclu)ols, whicli had hecorne n.u^idly 
sciiolastic. He urtted that inslruction in all 
eoninion hranches he ^nven in the vernacular, 
tliat the Latin Jhl)U‘ he replaced h\ the (iernuin 
and that the teaching ol foreitj^n lanp^ua^es he 
siinplilied. He adsocated state schools, state 
school supervision hy professional e\]x'rts and 
cMinpulsoiy education with a tlave-year ]m‘- 
jxiratory (Jerin.m course for ejirls as well as for 
h()^'s. Like Leihniz after him, Ratke liojH'd to 
achieve nation. d and [)ohtieal unity through uni- 
form speech ami gowmnuait ami a coiuinon re- 
ligion. lie won the su]i])ort of several princes 
and scholars and in 1014 he was given an 
opportunitv to demonstrate his methods in 
Augshurg. ’The e\])eriment failed, as did siihse- 
(juent attempts at (’othen (iRiS-20) and at 
Magdi'huig (it)2o- 2:;), jiartly because of Ratke’s 
lack of e\ecuti\e and organizing ability and 
partly because of unsettled religious conditions 
in (Jermany at the time. 

R.itke’s j>(‘da<M>gic.d principles includt'd re])e- 
tition and continuous jn’actise “without com- 
pulsion,” the elimination of rote memory work, 
and uniformit \ of method in all instruction, with 
emphasis upon the “natui-al’' (“everything ac- 


cording to nature's order and course”); new 
subject matter should be mastered by procedure 
from the particular to the general. His progres- 
sive contributions were emj)hasis on the ver- 
nacular and the study of languages based on 
literature and drill, ddie weaknesses of his sys- 
tem wxTc disproportionate memory training, 
al)sence of individual activity and a cramping of 
the teacher’s personality. Although the practical 
results of Ratke’s life w^ork were small, his 
educational ideas survived, esj)ecially in the 
Didaciica magna of his successor, Comenius. 

Roin-KT Rt'ifiBEirr 

Chief 7 vorks: Rutichinuisi he Schriflcri, ed. by Paul 
StotzntT, Nfiidruckc* paJagof^ischcr Schriften, vols. 
ix and xii (Leipsic 1 81)2-03). 

Comult: Xopt, (iidron, IVolfftang Ratirhius der Ear- 
/ffinoer des Amos Comenius, Die Klassiker der I'ada- 
goC'ik, vol. wii (LanjTeiisaba iS()4); Israel, Au^u.st, 
“W'olL'an^^ Ratke (R.itiehius)" in Cesihuhle der Rr- 
xvehun<t, cd. hy J\. A. Schmid, 5 vnls. (Stuttgart iSS.;,-- 
1002) vol. ill, pt. ii, p. 1-92; iVIi'yer, Johannes, “C V- 
rneiims und Ratke’’ m A'eue Jhdinen, vol. iii (i8<)2) 
j 27-72; Quick, Robert il., Jissnys on Ediinitiomv 
Reformers (new eil. New Voik iS«)0) ch. ix; Adamson 
John W., Pioneers of Modern Ediicali' ii (Camhrid{.;c, 
Liut- loOs) p. 31-45; Staler, Rail, Das pad aipijiischc 
System Woljyyiny Ratkes (ErlanjTen 1031). 

RAlVd: L, FRTia:)RTCII (r<S44. 190.1), German 
geographer. Ratzcl came into the field of geogra- 
phy from zoology hy w’ay of journalism His first 
puhlication (nSht)) dealt with organic evolution; 
all his snhs<‘qiient geognipiiic work was based on 
biologic views, which ic-cxpresstal the tradition 
of Ritter in harmony with later nineteenth 
cenliiry science. In order to fmance his zoo- 
logical studies, Ratzel WTOte travel sketdies, 
which met w ith immediate success. As the result 
tic was engagctl by the Kuhiischc Zcitmig to visit 
and report on various j'larts of the world, in- 
cliuling the United Slates and Mexico. From 
feuilleton writing Ratztl passed directly to 
university lectures in geography at Munich and 
tlien at Leipsic, wncre he attracted a steadily 
growing aiuiience until his death. 

Ratzel is remembered most widely for his 
formulatioti of anthropogeography as the condi- 
tioning of culture by environment, which he 
called the dynamics of human geography and 
for wiiich he sup}>lied most of such generaliza- 
tions as arc still current. In the second volume 
of his Anthropogvographie (2 vols., Stuttgart 
i<S82-9i; 4th ed. 1921-22) he considered the 
geographical distribution of man and his culture. 
From Moritz Wagner, the zoologist, Ratzel 
adapted the theory of de\'elopment of new or- 
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ganic forms by mignition iind is(ilatioii as thi‘ 
fundamental thesis of liiiinaii history. B\ 
pioneering studit‘s of the geograpliical distribu- 
tion of individual culture elements, by lirst 
stating the case foi dilhision of culture and by 
anticipating tlie culture area concept Kami 
became parent to the modern cultural history 
sc'hool in anthropology 

Out of the biologic viewpoint jwoceeded also 
his PolitULhv (IXlunich iNcjy, rev. etl. 

1903; new ed. by K. Oberhammer, J<>a5) 'I'lie 
state was considc*red a tjuasi-organism, bound 
to a particular l.clunsraujii ^ in contest lor space 
with other states anti exhibiting tlistinguishing 
characteristics of vitality or decadeiu'e. 

Rat/el directly stimulated, and wrote tht 
philo.sophy of, the lirst actual W cltinsdiichlcy 
carried out by his piijul ilans Ilelmolt (9 vols.. 
lyeipsic jS()()-j()Oj). 

With the e\ce])tiou of the evdture area con- 
cept, Rat'/cl made n^latit elv slight contribution 
to presiait scholarship. 'The reason perhaps is to 
be found in his general philosopliic \iew that 
there are sciences of actuality and scitaices of 
abstraction and that geography belonged among 
the latter. It has been e\cessi\ely dillicult to 
establish satisfactory iiujuiries directly into these 
relationship.'-'. On the other hand, Rat/.els 
fruitful thesis, that of the dilhision of eultiire, is 
ajiplieable iiuluelively in the e.xamination of the 
arrangement of jihenonuaia and has contributed 
therefore to a “seienec ol' actuality,” witli wliich 
he was not concerned. 

Carl Sauhr 

Consult : 1 1 assi-i t , Kurt, in ( icof.(raphnclif Acitschrif i , 
vol. \i (IU05) .^05-25, ;,Ui-So. 

RATZltNHOFItR, (UISTAV (184-1904), 
Austrian soeiologist. Ratzenhofer, the son of a 
clock maker, entered tlie army in 1859; he ro.se 
to tlie ])()sition of lieutenant field marshal, lie 
.serv'cd as president of the liigli niililarv court of 
Vienna, from which position he retired in 1901. 
1 Ic wrote several works on military science but is 
best known for his contributions to political and 
sociological tlu‘ory. 

Ratzenhofer developed a monistic sy.stcm 
whose core was his theory of interests, w’hieh he 
conceived as the uneonscious motives and the 
conscious ends of behavior and the basis of all 
action and achievement. lie contended that 
every individual seeks to express without hin- 
drance his primal impulses for self-preservation 
and jirepagatioii; that with progressive increase 
in niimbei-ii and intensified struggle lor existence 


individual interest develops into absolute hos- 
tility of each j)er.‘-\')n toward his fellow^ men 'The 
hostility is submerged in the recognition of the 
hlood bond and through coojHTatioii in labor 
and wxir, only to break out whenever these com- 
mon intere.sts are disR^garded. 

Ratzenhofer regarded eonlliel as the funda- 
ment.il social process aiui in common with 
(himplowicz saw the genesis of tlie state in the 
struggle of races. According to his evolutionary 
.scheme all priiniine soi’ial organizations were 
ha.sed on kinship; as populalion (‘xpanded lerri- 
toriallv, racial diffenailiation occurred. In the 
resultant eonlliet l-^etween \arious races over the 
fooil supply, subjuttation of one group by an- 
other led to a higher step in tlu* social jwoeess in 
which thesoei.il struetiire no longer rested |u*in- 
eipally on blood rel.itionslii]^ but upon the stale 
as a system ol control, 'fhere lollowctl a diller- 
cntiatioi) of .social structures leased on eom- 
merc<‘, alternating witli .socialization wliich arose 
fnim social laaessity and exjuessed itself in 
voluntary submission for the sake (>f soci: 1 
interest or in foreibk^ subjugation under an alien 
interest. In the course of llie e\'olulionary d<.‘- 
velopmeiit of i1k‘ social structure from simple to 
eom}>h‘\ the state, based on ('oiiquest, gave way 
to tlie culture .state, which attempts to eoiilrol 
eoiKjuered peoples iu barmoUN with creative 
freedom bv nuiiutaining order in social aflairs 
through compromise of oj>posing mteresls 
Ratzenhofer held that struggle and wareonlinue 
to con.solitkite the social slrueture and are thus 
sources of political power, while culture and 
commerce wt^ikeii the .social bond; the universal 
ex'ten.sion of the socialization process tends to 
prcKluee concord of interests through the in- 
creasing perfection of the social organization, 
but the basis of social conflict remains. 

Ralzenhofer's vicwvs had wade innuence, es- 
pecially iu the Uiiiled Slates, wdiere Ward and 
Small elaborated his tlieory of interests and the 
former also liis theory of tlie conflict ^"f races. 

ChrrTFRir.o Sai.oxr )\ 

hnporlmit 7Vorks: und Ziirck drr Politik, uls 

'riicil drr Sodo/odc i^fid CrundltU'r dor StudtSR'i^wn- 
schdjtvn, 3 vols. (1/C*i]>siv iSt)^); I>ic so( toloj^ischr 

Efkcnntnis (Kcipsic iiS(>S); Dor posit n'o Monisnius und 
das rinkoitlk ho J^rimip allor Ersckoifiumjon (Leipsic 
xHgrp. 

Consult: hmiill, A. W,, Gonorul Sorlolo^^y (('liica;»o 
1(^05) pts. i\’-v; Stein, LucJwii^, Dor sozid/o Optinus- 
mus (Jena IU05) eh. i\; (Jramzow, Otto, (Ju'^tav 
Jiiit:::cnhnfor und soi.ir Pliilosop/iio (Berlin u>04); 
(iurnplowiiz, L., “I.a soeioloLjia e (Ju.stavo Katzen- 
hof'er” in Rivistd it diand di sooioloj^ta, vol. ix (1905) 
269-97. 
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RAl’ZINGER, GEORG (1844-99), German 
Catliolic economist. Ratzinger, a theologian, 
took a keen interest and participated actively in 
political life, ser\dng for several years in the 
Bavarian state assembly and the (^i<‘rman Reichs- 
tag. Ilis prize winning work, Gcschuhtc der 
hirchliihvn Armcnpjh’f^v ^ won him his doctorate 
at Enahurg in j 868 (2nd ed. j 88^). In 1881 he 
jniblished Die Volhsicirthschaft in ihrvn sitt lichen 
Grundla^cn (Freiburg i, Br.), the second edition 
(189:;) of which contained a sar\’ey ol Catholic 
social refonn literature in (iermany, Austria and 
Switzerland from iSf)2 to 1S94. lie was the 
auth(»r of a number of books and of a series of 
i'ssays, dealing chiefly with social reform, which 
app(‘aretl in the ] I istorisch-pohl ische Blatter and 
in fitlu'F penotlicals. 

Ratzanger lu‘ld that the capitalist system was 
morally and economically deficient and that the 
method of production and the system of con- 
sumfition wliich it contlitioruxl were not rational, 
and he belie\<‘d that the technical means ol ju'o- 
duction could be made to yield a much higher 
social product. JR* was not, however, a socialist: 
he defended privatt* property, insisting at the 
sam<‘ time that it should be subordinated to so- 
cial and moral jirincijiles. He considered the 
prol<‘tariat not so much an ecfinomic as a 
sjMritual and moral jiroblem which could be 
soKed by means of education and economic re- 
form. He advocateil self-hel]> through coopera- 
tion, which woultl enable the jioor aiul eco- 
nomically weaker grouj>s to resist successfully 
the superior power of capital and which would 
serve to bring capital and labor together without 
abolishing juiNMte j^roperty or endangering the 
natural order, ddie cooperatives, to be com- 
posed of' em]doyers aiul workers of the resjiec- 
tiv<‘ trades acting under state supervision, W'ould 
standardize jirockicts and safeguard the quality 
of goods, lu)!' agriculture Ratzinger demanded 
creilit regulation, vocational training, the stand- 
anlization of grain and of other farm products 
ami the general atloption of trademarks. 

G. Biui-rs 

RAH, KARL HEINRICH (1792-1870), Ger- 
man economist. Ran studied at the University 
of Erlangen, w here he became professor in iSiU; 
in i(S22 he was calletl to the chair of economics 
in I leidelbtMg. He was a member of the first 
Hadcn chamber and was elected to the Frankfort 
\ssembi\ in 1S4S. 

Rail was not an original thinker. He owed his 
i.ime mainly to liis Lchrbuch der politischen 


Okonomiv (3 vols., Heidelberg 1826-37; vol. i, 
8th ed., vols. ii-iii, 5th cd., Leipsic 1862-69), 
which dominated the teaching of economics at 
German universities for almost fifty years and 
thus shajied the (economic ^iews of several 
generations of Cjcrman administrators. Ihc 
book combines abstract exposition of the 
classical princifdes with a fulness of illustrative 
factual material, thus giving a roundial account 
of the economic w^orld. d'he exjiosition of 
“economic laws*’ in the first volume is follow^ed 
by a second volume devoted to l^()li<dmssen- 
schajl^ a term equivalent to the modern concept 
of economic policy, and by a third volume deal- 
ing with problems of public finance. ’This 
tripartite division of economics has to the 
present day remained the establish(al tradition 
in the teaching of economics in (ierman uni- 
versities. Rail’s influence was considerably 
wx‘akencd with tht^ advent of the (icrmaii his- 
torical school and its empJiasis on thi' rclaiive 
character of economic principles and on the 
ethical evaluation of economic phenomena par- 
ticularly in the lield of distribution of wealth. 
He had a more profound ellect in the tiihi of 
public finance; with great consistency he t'labo- 
raled t he principle that in determining jniblic ex- 
jieiiditures and sources of revenue [irime con- 
sideration should be gi\t‘n to the effect of such 
fiscal measures iqion the broader aspects of pro- 
duction and economic well being. It was Rail’s 
wwk on public finance which fed to Adolf 
Wagner’s systematic treatise in iS7(). 

Kaki. Pribram 

Other importarU 7 V(frks: Ansiehtrn <irr Volksn'i* haft 
(Leipsic iSzi ); I -her the Kaftierahvi';setfS( haft (I leidcl- 
berK 1H25); Uher tiesc hrtiukuiimii der h'leiheit jh der 
l'olhsn'niS( haftspfh'ffe (Ileulclhcm bor a full 

list, see Meirzel, in t tundadrtcrhuch der Stfuit\~ 
zvissemchafteri, vol. vi (4th eci. Jena iu-5) P* 1 171-72. 

(hntsidt: Roscher, Wilhelm, (j'eK( hit tite der National- 
dkonumik (Munich 1S74) p. (S47-()o; (ierlach, (_)tto, 
“CJc.schichte der Finanzwissenschaf t” in Die Ent- 
7 L'icklunt^ tier dent st ken Wdkm'irtschajtslehu' ini ncun- 
zehnten Jfatn hundert, 2 \ o]s. (Leipsic i()oS) vol. li, ch. 
xxxviii, p. 25-30; Meyer, Robert, Principien der 
j^erechten Iie\teueruni' in dcr ncucrcn Finauz 7 vissenst haft 
(llcrlin 18M4) p. 43-46. 

RAVENSd’ONK, PIERCY(died r. 1830), Eng- 
lish writer on economics and social reform. All 
that is known of Ravenstone is found in his two 
books, A Fezv Dauhts as to the (Correctness oj 
Some Opinions Generally Entertained on the Sid)- 
jet i of Political Economy (Loiuion 1821) and 
Ttiouglits on the Funding Systetn and Its Kffects 
(London 1824). lii the latter he attacked the 
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“funding system” on the ground that it is im- 
possible by borrowing to throw a real burden 
on to posterity, although he admitted that the 
eaxation accompanying it consisted in breaking 
up large landed estates, but in sinking funds 
he saw only a tlevice wliich enlarged the wealth 
and power of the financiers at the exjicnse of the 
productive workers. 

More widely read than most of his contem- 
poraries, either orthodox or critit'al, Kaven- 
stone’s chief eontributioii arose from a more 
realistic grasp of history. He viewed social de- 
vekniment as a dynamic process and expeeied 
political economy, by interpreting scK-ial change 
in the past, to oiler guidance for tlic future. 'J'he 
two chief motivating forces underlying eco- 
nomic and social dcM'lopn umt are the growth 
of pof)ulations and inventions. A shrewd exami- 
nation of the conditions of human lertility letl 
Ravenstone to regard Malthus’ ft^ars as ground- 
less, although his further ^-ontention that ]>opii- 
lation progressed <‘verv where at the same rate 
w^ent beyond the <‘vidence he ]>rescnted. An 
increase of pojMdation, he held, increases pro- 
ductivity more than proportionately in that it 
makes possible further division of labor, with 
its attendant economies, and stimulates discov- 
ery. Ht‘ denied tlie heroic theory of inventions, 
regarding them as arising cumulatively out ol 
society’s practical ne<‘ds and as more probable 
in dense than in s}>arst‘ populations. 

Ravenstone rejected emphatically the concep- 
tion of t'.apital as an indeptaident creative ele- 
ment in economic life aiul regardetl it merely as 
a form of accumulated labor unjustly ajvpropri- 
ated by the ruling classes by virtue of their 
sujierior legal and ]>olitical jiovver, to this extent 
anticipating the ]\lur\ian concept of surplus 
value. Me referred to capitalistic jvroperty as 
“artificiar’ in distinction from projterty aecjuired 
through the expenditure of labor, which he 
deemed “natural.” Cmulemning the former as 
parasitic, he upheld stanch ly the right to the 
latter as providing the ba.sis of what appears to 
have been his ideal society, a community of 
small peasant j^ropriilors and handicraftsmen. 

Pkrcy Ford 

(Consult: Beer, IVI., Jlixtory of liri/ish Socialisyn^ 2 vols, 
(Londtm i<)ig-2i) vol. i, p. 251-58; Sclii^man, E, K. 
A., Essays ht Ktotiomus (New York 1925) p. 98-100. 

RAW MAd’ERlALS. This term is restricted 
commonly to materials in a natural crude, or 
unwrought, state: the immediate products of 
agriculture, mining and forestry. In a broader 
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sense the term is aj^plicd also to commodities 
which have undergone one or more manufac- 
turing processes but are still in a relatively crude 
fonn, being the raw materials for a more ad- 
vanced pnx'ess. Many foodstufis are not tv^n- 
cally raw materials, as the characteristic of a raw 
material is that it imisl inulergo a manufacturing 
prcKTss h«.jorc being used. Coal, however, is 
definitely a raw material. 

Raw materials may be divided into organic 
(vegetable products, animal and some other 
foods, beverages, spices, drugs, plant juices, oils, 
fats, leather, tanning materials, lumber, vvooiis, 
libers, dyes) and inorganic (minerals, imlals). Or 
they may be classified as reproducible, replace- 
able, genetic materials wliich can b<‘ produced 
over a comparativ ely brief period by eultivation 
or breeiling or through tei'hnical processes (most 
vt'getable products); non-reprotluciblc but in 
part recoverable (certain mintTals and metals, 
most proilucts of extractive* industries); and non- 
rej^roducible and non- recoverable (abrasives, 
magnesite, grapliite). Some materials, such as 
manganest* and luugsteti, are recoveralde uiidiT 
certain conditions; undi*r otluTS, as in the manu- 
facture of steel, they are not recoverable, Still 
another classilicat ion differentiates between ma- 
terials of w hich stocks tend to accumulat<* (iron, 
copper) and those used but once (coal, oil, f>ot- 
ash, coffet*). 

Some raw materials are consiileretl “stra- 
tegic,” “basic” or “key” resources because tliey 
are of vital importance in the economic and 
political life of nations and }>lay an important 
role ill shaping commerci.d policies. For the 
United States raw materials may be divided into 
three categories. First, there are those of which 
there is an adequate domestic sujqily and in 
some cas<\s an exportable surplus — reprodueilile 
raw materials (cotton, cottonseed oil) and non- 
reproducible materials (fon*st products, earths, 
bismuth, lead, cadmium, jihosjdiates, metallic 
magnesium, molybdenum, alumina, /inc, silver, 
sulphur, salt, copper, petroleum, coal and iron 
ore). The second group consists of raw materials 
for wdiich there is virtually total dependence on 
outside supply — reproducible raw materials 
(shellac, quinine, natural camphor, copra, jute, 
sisal, manila, silk, flax and rubber) and non- 
reproducible raw materials (quebracho, potash, 
sodium nitrate, tin ore, platinum and allied 
metals, nickel ore, antimony ore, cryolite, asbes- 
tos and monazite). The third comprises those 
not produced in suflicicnt quantities to satisfy 
domestic demand: reproducible raw materials 
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(citrate of lime, liicles and slnns^ eertajii vege- 
table oi's, e.g. eoeDiiul, olive, linst‘ed and pe-;iiuit 
oil, tobacco, liemp and wool) anti non-repro- 
ducible raw materials (arsenic, mangaiu^st*, chro- 
mite, tungsten, in<ign(site, abrasj\es, barites. 
\anadnini, fluor sj)ar, mica, tjuieksiher and nat- 
ural graj)]jite). 

tak<‘ j>Iac<‘ in the character nf so/nt* 
raw iTialerials, largelv as a result of teclmical and 
scientilic progress, so that a commodity cJasst‘d 
as a IMW matta ial at one tune ma\ be considered 
as a finished protliict at some otlitM* tinu* and 
vice versa. Natural cam])lior anti intligo were 
foiTnerly classtal with raw materials. 'Their syn- 
thetic substitutes art‘ now consitlcictl as linished 
products. Coal tar, formtalv a limshetl ]>rodnct, 
is now a raw material lor numerous chemical 
manid'actures 

'J'he total net value of the annual material 
ju'otluctif)!! t)f the world in nrt'nt years has been 
roughly estimated to apjiro\imate $140,000,- 
000,000, of which fooilstulls (not all nccessaiily 
raw matt'/'ials) constitute about $5(/, 000, 000, 000; 
primary pn bluets mon^ than $S3, 000, 000,000; 
non-metallic raw materials $10,500,000,000; 
fuels anti other st)urct‘s ol pout-r $10,000,000,- 
000; mt‘lals $3,500,0fjo,ooo. 'TIh* Ihiiletl States’ 
share of the woiltl total of all material protluc- 
lion amounts to 2b percent; of its own total, 
foodstufls account h»r i<; percent, non-metallic 
raw materials jiercent, fuel and other powtT 
resources 40 |K*rcent, metals 42 ]H-rcent, primary 
jiroducts 23 percent to 2 .\ jH'rcent. N’alue added 
by manut.u. luring in American industries lias 
aveiMgetl 2(S ]>ercent in recent years. 

'I’he raw' materials intlustries represent a large 
cajntal mve.stment, whicli tends to grow with 
inert'asing^ tlcmand for mat<‘rials. According tf» 
an analysis by the h'eihaal 'Trade C'ommission 
ill i(p2, American corjiorations n3>rcsented a 
wealth of $102,000,000,000 (nearlv one tliird the 
e.stimaled total wealth of the rniled Slates), of 
whicli $10,100,000,000, or p.N percent, was 
owned by corj^oratioiis in raw materials indus- 
tries; $33,1)00,000,000, or 32.9 jiercent, by man- 
ufacturing cor])orati()ns; and $27,300,000,000, 
or 2b. 7 perernt, by irans])ortation and other 
public utilities. To this must be athled $bi ,454 - 
000,000 for agriculture, lu^atly one lialf of its 
jiroducts being used for industrial raw’ materials. 
Fixed a.ssets (lantl, buildings and equipment) 
ranged from 54,5 })ercent in manufacturing, 6S.2 
percent in agricultun', .S4.2 percent in mining 
and ijuari ving, 10 Sb.4 jHTcenL in transportation 
and other public utilities. 


Fnor to the industrial revolution the self- 
sufliciiait, i.solaled economy jirodiiced and con- 
sumed the limited number of raw materials 
required for food, raiment and shelttiy mostly at 
hornt*. An e\tensj\e raw matt'rials market, with 
spccnil trade organi/ation, interrelated price 
levels and mutual non-aecpiaintanee of jiroduc- 
ers and consumers did not exist, i he handicraft 
artisan, liiuiled cajiital and absence ot division 
of labor eharactenzed the economic life ol the 
time. 

In the eigfiteenth century a fundamental 
<‘hang(‘ in llie tronomic iTn])()rtance of raw mate- 
rials eanu‘ abf)ii1 as a result of the iiulustrial 
revolution and the spread of capitalism. Me- 
chanical energv apj>licd to large .scale production 
gave ris(‘ to an taiormous demand for the e\er 
inereasing number ol raw inattM'ials retjiiired by 
tlu' maclnnt‘ agt‘. Improved methods of mining, 
agric'Lilture, traus])ortation, fiiianeing and scien- 
tilie managenuail and research made available 
and facilitated iht' acquisition and more idlicicnt 
exploitation ol tk'w and eontuiuous domestic 
and over.sisi .sourct‘s of suj>p]y of salt[»eter, cop- 
JH'T*, petroleum, iron, cotton anti other liMding 
raw inattTials. i. 'apiiali.st methods of [)rodnctioii 
and distribution, inchuling llit‘ gitiwtb ot mod- 
ern .speculation, tcndctl to produce <i w’orld 
market lor raw materials and probhans of inter- 
iiatit)nal scope. 'The signilicaiu'c of raw materials 
was reflected in such jdirast^s as “coal and iron 
riil(‘ the worltT’ and “king ctitton.” 

'The huge increase in the v\orld demand for 
industrial raw materials in modta-n times may 
be illustrated by tlic iollov\ing production data: 
the total world ]>rotliiclion ol coal and lignite 
rose from a])])roxiniatt‘l\ 207,000,000 metric 
tons in iSbS to i,25S,ooc 000 in 1932; pig iron 
from I S, 500,000 metric tons in iSSo to 39,800,- 
000 long tons in 1932: petroleum from 5,71)9,214 
barrels in J.S70 to 1,311,377,000 in i()32; cotton 
from 12,200,000 bales in 11891 to 24,000,000 in 
1932; sugar from jo,io(),ooo short tons in 1895 
to 2b ,82 1, 000 in 1932, In the Uniltal States 
alone the total value of mineral products in- 
creased from $403,120,000 in ]88i to $4,7(14,- 

800.000 in 1930; the total jwuduction of lumber 
from 12,755,543,000 board feet in 18(19 to 3b,- 
88(1,032,000 in 1929; pig iron from 54,773 long 
tons in iSjo to 28, (18(1, 84b in i()30; cotton from 

2.097.000 bales in 18(1(1 to 13,002,000 in 1932; 
crude petroleum from 2,113,(109 barrels in 1861 
to 785,159,000 in 1932. Theic has been a steady 
and [»henomcnai growth in the quantities of 
raw' materials consumed by the manufacturing 
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industries ( I'able i). Modern lar^e scale indus- 
try, with its great masses of lixeil cajiital and 
increasing productivity of lalior, retjuires more 
and more raw materials. 

'I’.MJLE I 

Raw Materials and Vali i' Pkoddct in Manuiac- 
TURES, Uniikd StAI’LS, 

(In Si, 000, 000) 


YllAil 

Raw Maticriais 

\ At I’L ri>f)litn 1 

1899 

2,800 

7,600 

1904 

3,700 

10,000 

1909 

5,200 

1 3 ,700 

1914 

6,500 

1 6,200 

1919 

14,500 

36.250 

192T 

9,400 

27,700 

J923 

13,200 

36,050 

1925 

i3,()Oo 

40,400 

1927 

13,450 

4 1 ,000 

1929 

15,450 

47,100 

* Maximum 

fjKurPB. 



.Sttjtrrc: 1 'Uitod State's ol ••ortMun .infl < tun- 


iiicn i‘, ( ommeue YfutlnioK, ivji, ~ vttlt.. ( vul i, ji S'j 

The growing dcmuncl for industrial raw mate- 
rials is closely interrelated with technical j>r(»g- 
ress and its economic utilization, 'rh<‘ process 
of vulcanizing rubber and the subse(|uent a])pli- 
cation of the internal combustion engine to the 
automobile had a diri'Ct bearing on the world 
production of crude rubber, which incroast^tl 
from 67,000 long tons in 1907 to <820,000 in 
1930. The introduction of intensi\e and scieii- 
tilic methods of agriculture resulted in a greatly 
increased demand for mineral raw materials for 
the fertilizer industry. In the United States the 
value of fertilizers proihiced rose from ,344 
in 1S60 to Si 77,226,967 in 1923. Particularly 
since the beginning of the twentieth century 
woodpulp has been in cvct greater demand for 
the manufacture of jiaper. In the United States 
the domestic consumption of mechanical and 
chemical woodpulj) increased from 1,147,000 
short tons in 1899 to 8,042,000 in 1926. d’hc 
wide use of artiiicial silk has created a growing 
demand for such raw materials as cotton I inters, 
lead and various forms of cellulose. The large 
current consumption of canned foods resulted 
in increased requirement of tin. The introduc- 
tion of the telegraph, telephone and radio and 
the expanding use of electrical appliances con- 
tributed markedly to the demand for copper, of 
which approximately 25,000,000 pounds are re- 
quired annually in the production of new radio 
sets in the United States. It is estimated that 
more than 100,000,000 miles of copper wire are 
in service for telephones and more than 30,000 
miles for submarine cables. The annual con- 


sumption of copper by the aulomobik industry 
averages 250,000,000 pounds. 

Notable ju'ogress has been made moreover in 
the utilization of raw materials through lecli- 
nical improvements in both evtraetion aiul nian- 
ufaetiiring. Among the outstanding eailier in- 
ventions of tins type may be mentioned Idi 
Whitney’s c.otton gin in 17(^3 and tiie extraetion 
of sugar from beets by Alarggraf in 17.17 
by Acliard in iSoc) Justus \on Tit big’s dis- 
coverv of tilt* imjiort.mce ol nniieral substances 
as ]>Iant hiod led to a .s\stematie eommercial 
exploitation of mineral r.iw materials lor the 
fertilizer industry, d'lie 'J’liomas and lk*ssemer 
processes revolutionizetl tlu* iron and steel in- 
diistr\ , the elictrolytie refining jirocess tlic co}>- 
]HT industry and tbc (Jill kiln and Idascb process 
tlie manufacture oi eoniint'rcial snlpluir. Tlie 
In -products coke oven and modern industrial 
chemistry mailt* jMissibk* tlie protluction of im- 
portant new natural aiitl synthetie raw materials. 
More recentl) the I label- Host h process of ex- 
tracting nitrate from tlie air aiuI that in\'<‘nted 
by Jiergius f r t*\rraeting petroleum from coal 
luiye ojH*ned up practieall\ unliTiiiled new 
.sources of esH^'iitia I iiulustrial raw materials. 

'I'he growing impoilaneeof raw materials and 
the lendtaicy to combination in geni*ral lt d tt 
the eonet'iilrat ion of control of rav nialerial ]>ro 
ductioji ill a fc’A liamls. d’his a.ssum(*(l two 
forms: control by corporations inttavsted t*\chi- 
sivcly in a ])articiilar raw material anti conlrt)! 
by manufacturing corjiorations as a result of 
integration anti the desirt* to assure a continuous 
sujiply of raw materials. Other forms (in the 
United States) weu* control of forests and min- 
eral reserxes by railroatls, wliicli secured grants 
of public lands from the government, anti con- 
trol of coal mines by railroads eager to monojio- 
li/e shipments. Concentrated corporate control 
of available key reserves of raw materials has 
advanced greatly during tlu* past fifty years in 
all major industrial countries. In the Unitetl 
States, according to the bederal 'I’rade Omi- 
mission, 8 companies in 1922 owned three quar- 
ters of the anthracite coal rescrx es; 6 companies 
controlled about oiicthirti of the total developed 
WTiter pow'er; 30 ctimpanics over a third of im- 
mediate rcvScrves of bituminous coal; 2 com- 
panies (United States Stt-el Corporation and 
Bethlehem Steel Company) w'ell over half of the 
iron ore reserves; 4 companies nearly half of 
the copper rcserxes; anti 30 companies over 12 
percent of the petroleum reserves. Concentra- 
tion of ctintrol is increased and strengthened 
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throii^li fuiaTicial community of interest, through 
production iind })rice agreements and through 
’ I itcrlocki r jg d i R‘ct orates . 

(Concentration is ])articiilarly intense in non- 
rejirodiieihle raw materials, like minerals and 
metals, d'he nitrate industry of Chile is con- 
trolled hy a cfHiipulsory cartel in which tlie 
governuxait jiartic'ijnite.^, the C'hilean Nitrate 
Protlucers’ Association, ihior to tlu* commercial 
manufacture of .synfheta' nitrat<* in 1913, the 
(diilean cartel had a world monopoly in tiiis k<:y 
raw material. Anotlua- basic raw material of tlie 
leriili/er industry, potash, the production of 
w’hicli prior to the Worhl War was a natural 
monopolv of (iermany, has been controlled by 
the l^'ranco-( ierinan 1 ntt*rnational Totasli (^artel 
since 'The W'orlti suf)j)ly of brimstone sul- 

j)}iiir is dominated almost coinjdelely by the 
Sicilian sulphur syndicate and by two American 
concerns, the d'exas ( iulf Sulphur (Company and 
the rre(‘jM)ri Sulphur (Company, all three ojmt- 
ating under a joint judet* and territorial agree- 
imait. 'i'he jjroduction of bau\ile (aluminum) 
thioughout the woild is controlled by a combi- 
nation of Sw iss, ( ierman, I'rencli and American 
pn)duci‘rs, dominiited b\ the Aluminum Com- 
j>any of America, ( oal and iron ju'odiiction in 
J'airopean <’oimtries is com]>l(‘ttdy controlled by 
local cartels, .some of which are united in inter- 
national cartels, d’he Swedish (iriingesberg- 
'I’ralik A.-B , in which the Swedish state par- 
ticipates, controls the extensive high grade iron 
on* deposits in Kirunavara. Of important raw 
materials lor ilrugs, the Kina Bureau in Anister- 
(.1am has a monopolv of the cinchona ((.|Liiniiie) 
supply source in the I)ut(. h lai.st Indies. 

Tlu' nickel resources of Ckuuivla are in the 
hands ol a small number of concerns. Ihilpw'ood 
supplies are dominated by great corporations in 
most countries. A scort* ol large corporations in 
tlu‘ I'liitt'd States, baiglaiul and Belgium control 
tlu‘ world's supj ly of coj^per, and the industry 
has a world c.irtel. d'his is true of all metals. 7 ’lie 
available petroleum resources of the world are 
to a Luge extent controlled by the Royal Dutch 
Shell concern, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
and several American concerns, especially the 
Stand.ird Oil interests. 

'There an\ however, certain raw* materials 
(wool, cotton, hi(.Ies, sugar) which do not lend 
themselves to this type of control but are usually 
subject to cartel agreements, governing prices, 
standards, cretlit terms and marketing practises. 
Attempts to corner the supply of certain raw 
materials, such as the Sccretan cojiper corner of 


jSyo or the Loiter wheat corner of have 

been sporadic and short lived. 1 he importance 
of control and monopoly in the raw materials 
industries as a whole is still largely relatixc. 
Competition, science, diminishing demand, sub- 
stitutes, newly discovered resources aiid legal 
restraints have tended to check and destroy 
mono]>ojistic efiorts, [)articularly where world 
cartels are concerned. Despite all controls there 
are periodical overjiroduction and disastrous de- 
clines in j)rices. 

(Geographic concentration, an outstanding 
feature of most raw materials industries, lacili- 
tates the acquisitioT^ and control of siqqdy. Of 
the im]>ortant fertilizer raw' materials commer- 
cially W'orkahle deposits of potash are located 
principally in (jermany and Franci', natural 
nitrate dej>osits in Chile and phosphate rock is 
to he found in Florida ajid northern Alriea. 
Of im]K)rtant alloys used in the stet ‘1 industry 
manganese is localiml mainly in Ru.ssia, Indii 
and Brazil; ehromium in New' ('aledonia and 
Rhodesia; vanadium in Peru and the Ihiited 
States; antimony in C’hina; iiiekel in C'anada. 
'Tin is mined mahily in the Alalay IVn insula, 
Bolivia and the Dutch luist Jndit‘s; platinum in 
Russia and Colombia. 'Phe anthracite coal de- 
posits of the Liiited States are located in a sec- 
tion of I’ennsyKania and coking coal is localized 
in the Connellsville and the Birmingham areas. 
The coal dei>()sits of central Furo]H* are confined 
j^rimarily to thi‘ Saar, Riilir and Upi)er Silesian 
districts; those of Russia to the Donetz basin. 
Of the textile* raw' materials cotton is produced 
mostly in the cotton belt of the United StaR*s, 
India and i^gypt; natural silk in China and 
Japan; jute in India; anel sisal in Mexico and the 
Philippines. 'Phe bulk of the weald’s rubber 
supply eeanes from Britisli ]\lalaya, the Dutch 
East Juelies and Brazil. The ]ire)dnction of coflee 
is eoneemt rated in C’entral aiiel Seaith American 
countries, that of ce)])ra in the Philippines and 
the Tar Jyast. 

(h‘e)graphic concentration of raw materials 
has a vital bearing on the pre.>bleiTi of supply, 
tran.'ipe)rtation and the locution e)f inelustrics. 
With the exception of the LTriited Slates most 
inelustrialized natienis must depend em outside 
sources of supply for most of their raw material 
retiiiirements. In the case of such important 
industrial raw^ materials as cotton, w^ool, petro- 
leum, hides and fertilizers this necessitates long 
distance oversea and transcontinental shipments, 
so that transportation charges become a decisive 
factor in the cost of production of manufactured 
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goods as well as in the location of manufacturing 
industries. Some raw materials, like iron and 
steel, whose transportatii^n costs arc important 
primarily because of the relative dispro]>ortion 
of bulk, weight and value, tend toward concen- 
tration of manufacturing. I'his accounts in large 
measure for the localization of the iron and steel 
industry of the world in the ITnited States, 
Kngland and central Europe. Other raw mate- 
rials, like cotton, silk, tobacco and cellulose, 
with relatively low transj'jortation costs, gener- 
ally favor manufacturing dispersion. 

The marketing of raw materials presents cer- 
tain peculiar characteristics. The great bulk of 
raw material arrives at its market without much 
of an intervening manufacturing }>rocess. It is 
relatively difficult to aj^ply standards of grading 
to some raw materials, such as wool, but grades 
have been established for tlie fwincipal commod- 
ities. In g(*neral the market dcmaml for the 
essential raw materials is cstablislied, so that 
ailvertising is of rt'latively minor imj^ortanee; 
indeed advertising is clearly wasteful in the ease 
of ])roducts dillicult to identify. Control and risk 
are important factors in marketing raw mate- 
rials. Wide lliict nations in output and j>rices, due 
to labor, crop and climatic conditions, form a 
freipicnt disturbing factor in the coal, oil, wheat, 
ctittoTi, sugar and tobacco indiistries. Overpro- 
duction and disastrous priev declines are fre- 
quent. Efforts at stabilization have been made 
at dillcrent times, chiefly through joint pro- 
ducers’ agreements to curtail {production. On the 
largest scale this has been attcm{Pled by the 
coj^per and sugar producers of the worki since 
1931 ((’hadbourne plan) and by the wheat pro- 
ducing countries undcT a joint agrcciiuait to 
restrict acreage, signed at Ivondon in August, 

1933- 

The financing and sjpeculation invoked in the 
carrying over of accumulated stficks of raw' ma- 
terials have given rise to difficult economic 
problems in connection with a numlpcr of na- 
tional industries, such as coflee in brazil, sisal 
in Mexico, sugar in Cuba, wheat in the United 
States and rubber in Malaysia and tlie East 
Indies. In recent years cornjpetitive conditions 
obtaining in the United States in the marketing 
of such raw' materials as lumlpcr, coal and {petro- 
leum, where numerous {producers com{xMc in a 
glutted market, have resulted in ruinous {prices, 
dumping and various unfair trade practises. 
Under the Sherman Anti-'Erust Act and similar 
law^s various stabilization {')lans were held illegal. 
A new policy inaugurated under the National 
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Industrial Rec'oveiw' Act, 1933, is designed to 
regulate production and distribution, ineluding 
raw' materials, through trade associations and 
groiqps functioning in accordance w ith codi'S of 
fair c()m{Petition. 

T'he {princi{pal st'xit markt‘ts for raw’ materials 
are situated at the linaneial centers which were 
originally most closely related t(» the {points of 
assembling and {primary distributifpn. Eoiulon 
w^as long the {pn^dorninaiit market for most of 
the raw mat(*rials of international tradr. It still 
is an inqportant market for wool, cotton, metals, 
rubber and rice. New ^'(prk hasbceonu' a leading 
market for cotton, sugar, collcc anti nu'lals; 
Santos, Hamburg, New Oilcans anti Ee ]la\ re 
for coflee; Idveqpof)! for grain anJ cotton; Chi- 
cago for grain. OrganizctI exchanges h)r hctlging 
and trading in futures have been cstablishetl for 
such raw' malcrials as grain, cotton, sugar, 
coffee, cacao, rubber, co{ppcr, lead and otluT 
metals. 

In the coiirst^ of inotltTii intlustrial di‘\el()}p- 
ment increasing {pressure has been t‘\ercisetl on 
the a\ailable sf>urct\s of raw’ malcrials anti on the 
search for new' vsc'urces of sii{>{plit‘s. This tciitl- 
cnev mav b<‘ ascribetl m jparl to llic fact that 
large scale iiulustrx, in the fact‘ of depkiion of 
a\ailal>k‘ slocks, nct'dial an assui'etl, nnifitnl and 
increasing su{p{>1v of raw materials. ( )lher factors 
include militarv, naval aiitl mrrelumt marine 
requirtaneiUs of oil, coal anti steifl; th<* seai'ch 
for for<‘ign invcstmtaits; the j>rtssnrc of jxppu- 
lation on fotxl sijpph, ;anil the t^uleax or of stales 
to become cconomiLalU sell-sulhcicnt. British 
efforts to secure oil concLssioiis in Meso{u)tamia 
and to {’>i{Pt‘ the oil to the I’alesliniaii coast and 
Japan’s actpiisition of raw materials in Alan- 
chiiria arc recent cxani{>lcs. d'hc gcntaal result 
has been that the major industrial countries hav e 
become largely iiiqporters of raw materials and 
ex{Portcrs of manufactured goods, before the 
Worki War this was true of the Uniteel States, 
England, (Germany and France. Alori' rectailly 
a similar trtmd has been a{p{parent in the foreign 
trade of Czechoslovakia and ja{Pan. ( )ther coun- 
tries, princi{pally Russia, the Balkan and the 
Latin American states, have been {primarily ex- 
{porters of raw materials and inqporters of manu- 
factured goods. 

'J’lic tendency to import raw materials anti to 
export manufactured or {partly manufactured 
goods dcvclojpcd in the United Ringtlom long 
before it a{){)car(‘d elsewhere. It became most 
pronounced during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, when EAigland was the W'orkslnqp 
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of the world. In 1913 the value of raw materials 
iinj)orted (chiefly cotton, wool, wood, oilseeds, 
oil and riif)her) amounted to ^’269, 9.1 0,000, or 
1 i)(‘rc(‘ntof tlu* value of total liritish iin|)(a*ts; 
hv It liad fallen to d> | , ^12,000. 'I he value 
of raw materials <‘\]a)ried from hai'^land (aj>- 
proMiiiatelv half ()i which i'onsi.stial of caial) for 
th(* saini* v<‘ars amounted to / U) i^3,ocicj and to 
2h,ooo res;K‘cliV(‘l\ . In iMi^land’s export 
tr.ide manu j.ict urcil L^oods dominated, in 1913 
the value ol export'll maiuifactun's v\as/.|i3,- 
(S2'^9000, or 7N.M perct'iit of the value of its total 
exports; and in 1932 /'275,f»o2,ooo, or 75 pi‘r- 
cent. hai)/land’s ree\])ort trade* in r.iw tnaterials 
is an important factor in its over.sea trade; it 
amounted in 1913 to /'/)-; J )()(), C)ol\ or 5S.3 f>er- 
cent (*l the value of its total re(‘\ports; and in 
192.S to /d > 9 ,. ,000, or perceiit. 

(iermanv since the founding oj the empire 
has rapidly l)i‘eome an im]iorter ol raw materials 
and an (‘\porier of manuf.ictureel poods, d’ht* 
value of raw mateadals imported rost* from 
1 ,f)7i;; ,hfxj,ofjo marks in 1.S72 to f>,242,3C)f),ooo 
marks in 1(>I3 and to 7,243,700,000 marks in 
i(j2.S; in 1931 It dropped to 3,377, v>oo, 000 marks, 
or c;i.7 percent of the t<’tal. In K^ii raw mate*- 
rials imj’iorted constituted 52.7 juavent of total 
(Jermaii imports. At lli<it tinu* the' ( ierman tex- 
tile industry ]u‘ocured nin(‘ tenths of its total 
su]4'lv ol raw materials from abroad. While the 
value of manufactured poods exported from 
(iernianv in the period 1^74 77 amounted to 
about 37 percent ol the value of its total e\j>orts, 
in 1907 10 it had mounteil to (>5 percent. 

In !•' ranee the annual averape value of raw 
maltaials imynirted liom 1901) to 1(^13 was 4,- 
^,4S,oC)0,ocK) francs. In 192.3 it amounted to 
20,9^9, oc)0,orjo Irancs; in 0^2(1 to 40,43c; ,000,000 
francs, or O7.S ]H-reent ol ihe value of total 
imports; ami in 1932 to 13,23 1 ,91 () ,000 Irancs, 
or 44.3(> juMcent of total im])orls. On account 
of the peneral shrir.kape in value tlic followinp 
fipures pivinp the im]M)rts of raw materials in 
volunu* lurnish a lu'tter picture of the steady 
increa-a* in I'lXMich imports of raw materi.ils: 
from i()0() to i()i3 they averaped 32,S35,ooo 
metric tons; and in 1931 they had risen 10 4(1, - 
()to,ooo metric tons 

In the case of hnpland .im.1 ( lerinany the eco- 
nomic crisis whu'h set in after the World War 
has been appravated by d(‘p<‘ndence upon iiTi- 
ports of raw matn ials and exports of manufac- 
tured poods, partly because ol increa.',inp worhl 
industriah/aiion and the tixaul t'wvaril economic 
national self sulliciency. d his has not l>een the 


case in France, where industrialization is less 
advanced and apricultiire is more active. 

In the United States the propre.ss of indus- 
trialization has been accompanied by a steady 
increase in the imports of raw materials and a 
steady relative decrease in exports. In i8('>()-70 
the averape vearly value of raw^ material imjiorts 
(excludinp food.stufis) was $48,000,000, or 11.7 
})erc'ent of all imports; the valm* in 1929 was 
$i ,5;;9,ooo,ooo, or 3c;. 3 percent of all im[K)rts. 
in jSf)f)-70 the* averape annual value* of raw 
material export.^ w'as $17.8,000,000, or 57.6 per- 
cc-nt of all t'xports; the value in 1929 w as $i ,142.- 
000,000, or only 22.2 percent of ail exports 
('Table 11). At tlu* same time I lie value of exports 
of finished manufactures rose* from I4.(^ percent 
of all exports to 49. i percent, while imjM)rts 
dc-clined fnnn 41 .3 jvercent to 22. h }>ercent. Ex- 
ports bepan to outstrip imports ol raw materials 
in 191^. and e\j)ortc‘d manufactured poods rose 
above imports of this tvjx* from 1S9S. 
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A continuous flow of raw material supplies is 
a necessary prerexjuisite to larpe scale industry, 
mass production, rationalized })lant ec|uipment 
and efhcicut marketmp methods. Irregular sup- 
plies of raw male? ials are likely to rendc‘r unj^ro- 
ductive cajntal iTuc^stnumts in indu.stries manu- 
facturing or cousuminp scan imanu fact u red and 
finished poods, ddie suj'erior financial and or- 
ganizational advantages of larpe capitalist pro- 
duciiip and manufacturing concerns and of 
orpani/cxl grouj^s like cartels, in the acciuisition 
of their own raw material .suj^plies, have tended 
to decrease the importance of independent and 
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small unit entreprciuMirs in raw materials in- 
dustries. 

This need ol industrial nations for raw mate- 
rials and their increasint^ dependence upon for- 
eign sources of supply have made complete 
national self-sulhciency in tliis respect impos- 
sible. The distribution of many essential indus- 
trial raw materials is so une\cn the world over 
and their occurrence is so highly localiml or 
unevenly distributed with respect to national 
industrial retiuirernents that reliance upon im- 
ports of raw materials is universal. Kven those 
couTUries with the richest and tnost \aried nat- 
ural resources an* dependent lor certain essential 
raw materials upon (uitsiilt' sujijdies. The Ibiited 
States, for i^xample, is obliged to import large 
cjuantitii'S of rubber, nickel, tin, ]datinum, anti- 
mony, chromite, cobalt, tungsten, <piicksil\ er, 
manganes<*, vanadium, Tnagnesite, asbestos, pot- 
ash, nitrate, iodine, (juininc, jute, hemp, sisal, 
rattan, silk, wool, hides, colfee, tea, cacao, 
spices, chicle, bristles and woodpulp. The 
Ihiitt'd Kingdom is wholly de[K:ndent upon 
oversea su])plu\s of <-otton, ]>ctrolcum, alumi- 
num, lead, arsenic, coj^per, zinc, fertilizers, rub- 
ber, woodpiiljg tobacco, t(‘a, sjdces, drugs and 
copra. (.KTinanv relics largely upon foreign 
sources for its supjdies of cotton, copper, nick< 1, 
petroleum, manganese, rubber, collceand cacMO. 
Japan im|M)rts iron ore, wood, petroleum, coj']H*r 
and cotton Italy, Denmark, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland likewise lean heaxily upon outside 
sources for \arious essential raw materials. Ju*o- 
nomit dependency of tlii.s type is especially bur- 
densome in the case of countries without coloiii.il 
j>ossessions, like (iermanv, C’zeclioslovakia and 
Switzerland. I nternatioTial intcrde[iendcncc may 
be illustrated also by the fact that ( ierjuany aiul 
PTance control most of the woild sujiplv of 
potash, while C'anada has a virtual monoj>oly of 
nickel and asbestos, I\le\ico of chicle. Bni/il and 
the laitin American countries of colfee, '\rgej)- 
tina of qiu‘bracho. 

National insufficiency of raw materials may 
seriously handicap domestic iiulustrial de\elop- 
ment and is apt to lead to loss of trade, unem- 
ployment and a lower .standard of living. In 
Great Britain efh)rts to overcome some of its 
economic consetpiences have resulted in the 
establishment of a preferential policy within the 
empire since the Ottawa C'onfcreiicc of J()32. 
Pdsewliere there has b(^en a tendeney to inten- 
siiied rationalization of industry: avoidance of 
industrial waste, recovery of scrap iron, utiliza- 
tion of lumber, great<T teehnologi(‘ai efhcieiicy, 
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establishment of foreign branch plants, inter- 
national cartel agreements covering raw miUerial 
supplies, scientific research to j^rovide sub.sti- 
tutes, development of nt'^v sources of domestic 
supply and economic penetration of foreign 
countries. 

The total value of the raw materials iTTi]M)rts 
and exports of the world in ip30 amounted to 
approximately Si(),50o,ooo,ooo (I’able ill), 
wliieh w'as 34.1 percent of tlie total worKl trade. 
Europe is mainly an importer (;f raw' materials. 
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Since about the turn of the pn^sent century, 
but especially following the W Orld War, inter- 
ferences with the free mo\ement of exports and 
imports of raw' materials ha\ t* plavi'd an iinpor 
taut role in international trade, ICxport duties 
which more generally tlian import taxes are 
assoeiatetl with raw materials, ami constitution- 
ally prohibited in the Dniteti States, are used 
today mainly by er)iintries which arc not highly 
developed iiuliistrially. 'They are appliial for 
purposes of revenue, in order to conserve domes- 
tic resources and to pn)tect domestic industry. 
Among the nK)n‘ important are Chile’s export 
tax on nitrate (jS^q), the Brazilian export tax on 
eolice (1905), an export tax on tin ore by the 
I'Vderated Malay States (n)03) and the British 
tax on rubber exports (rubber restriction act of 

In the tariff laws of modern industrialized 
coiintric's import dnti(‘s on raw' materials re- 
(juired by domestic indiistrv are generally of 
minor im]M)rtaner. On competitive raw mate- 
rials they may be restrictive, d’he ]M)liey of in- 
dustrializetl countries on the whole is to levy 
tariffs on manufactured goods but not on raw^ 
materials. Embargoes and licensing .systems 
were applied frei^ly during the World Whir for 
tlu' piirjiose of })reventmg raw materials from 
reaching enemv eoiimries. In the Uihted States 
they were administered by the War 'Enule 
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Board. Canada since 1900 restricts I he exports 
of j)ijJpwood from crownJands by means of an 
embargo and license system. Japan prohibits 
exports of crude carnplior for refining purposes. 
Discriminatory export duties in favor of the 
mother country liave long l)een in common use 
in colonial cf)untries. J^)rtugal makes wide use 
of this policy. Other instances are the export 
duti(‘S on tin ore in the Federated Malay States 
and Nigeria and on untanned hides and skins 
in India in favor of Uritish industry. More 
recently export and import cpiotas and restric- 
tions through foreign exchange control ha\e 
»nt^Tfer(‘d seriously with the moxeinent of raw 
materials in international trade. 

ddiese restricti\e measures on tfit' free move- 
ment of ?aw materials assume a more menacing 
aspect as an exprt^ssion of commercial rivalry in 
the (inert interveaition of gov ernments. (’ontrol 
of (‘xports of raw materials by government 
mono})olies or agencies undea' governmeait con- 
trol or regulation has increasingly heeai estab- 
lisheel in various countries. Their object has 
beeai to obtain public revenue through export 
taxes, to maintain or augment the jirohts of the 
ju'oducers of the raw itiaterials and to feister and 
extend the eiome‘stic manufacturing industry, 
ddie outstanding example's e>f sued) monopoly are 
the C’hileM/i control of sodium nitrate, the Japa- 
nese camjdior monopoly, the* J*'rance)-( ierman 
potash combine, the* Brazilian agency for valeri- 
zation and ceintrol of cotfee anei the British 
export restrictions on rubber. .Acting through 
the Asseicialion of Froelucers of (liilcan Nitrate, 
a corporation approve*el and particijiated in by 
the ChileMii governme-nt , a heavy export tax has 
bevn impo.se*d since iSe^y on nitrate* .shipments, 
ranging g(*nerally from a third to a half of the 
exjiort value; the tax has supplie'd a large part 
e)f the state’s rewenue*. 'The association, member- 
ship in which is compulsory, fixes j>rices and 
otherwise controls output. While the industiT 
formerly )]>oly of the 

nitrogen marke‘1, kt‘en competition has devel- 
opc‘d in re'cent yt*ars with the ]wirope*an produc- 
ers e)f synthetic nitrate. The a.s.sociation fre)m 
i()20 to ie;2J se*t prices much above the level 
which would jwobably have ])revailed under 
competition anti in some s made pn)flts 
amounting to 50 percent of the capital. 'Bhe Jap- 
anese cam]dior control is a state monopoly, 
which controls the colk't'tion and sale of raw' 
camphor; sales prices are lixed by the govern- 
ment. 'I’he competition of .synthetic camphor has 
limited the power of the monopoly, wdiich pre- 


viously could shape its price policy so as to 
obtain large profits. The Franco-German potash 
syndicate, composed of the (icrman producers 
who are organized in a compul.soiy syndicate 
and the French producers dominated by the 
Frencli government, controls about 95 percent 
of the world output of oxide of potash. The 
average rale of earning in 192S amounted to 
from 12 to 22 ]*>ercent of the total investment. 
The Brazilian cofFet* control grew out of an 
efforl to stabilize tliat country’s chief export 
industr\\ In 190c; a }>olicy of restricting produc- 
tion was initiated and a valorization scheme 
established, iuir .se\'c*ral y(‘ars a fairly high level 
of }>rices was maintained, but in 1929 a serious 
cri.sis de\elo])cd in the market, resulting in de- 
moralization of ju-ices. 

The British re.stricli()n of colonial rubber ex- 
ports (St(*vt‘nson plan), established November 1, 
1922, contemplated tht* raising of prices through 
limitation of production, d'echnically onl> the 
exportation of rubber was restrictetl by means of 
a sliding export tax. 'i'he increase of the vvorkl 
output of rubber was temporarily checked and 
prices rose from an average of 27 cents per 
pound to as high as 95 cents, but the scheme had 
to be abandoned in i()2.S. It resulted in large 
profits for rubber producers mainly at the 
pen.se of American consum(‘rs. In the cases of 
Brazilian cofTet* and British rubbt'r control spec- 
ulators took advantage of markt‘t fluctuations. 
Both schemes aroused much o]>j)osition and ill 
feeling abroad and were discontiniaxl largt'ly a.s 
a result of failure to control and adjust market 
forces. 

During the present century the .struggle for 
raw materials has assumed international jiro- 
portions, and the number of I'laims on the 
world’s supfdy of raw' materials has increasetl 
greatly. Comjietition has been intensified by the 
recent rapid industrialization of countries like 
Japan, Italy, France, the Soviet Union, C’zecho- 
slovakia and Canada. This post-war pace of 
industrialization, aiming at economic national 
.self-sufficiency, has in sf)rne cases been sys- 
tematically promoted by state subsidies and sim- 
ilar aid.s. 

'riie growing world w ide demand for raw 
materials is reflected also in the tendency of 
large manufacturing corporations and large pro- 
ducers of raw* materials to acquire control of 
sources of supply in foreign countries through 
ownership or conce.ssions, supplementing their 
control of dome.stic sources. For example, the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company has ac- 
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quired valuable zinc and other ore deposits in 
Upper Silesia and Chile, the Guggenheim inter- 
ests own extensive nitrate deposits in Chile, the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation owns iron ore re- 
serves in Chile, the Aluminum Company of 
America controls the world’s major sources of 
bauxite, English textile manufacturers have ac- 
quired a large acreage of cotton in the United 
States, American manufacturers of chewing gum 
control chicle resources in Guatemala and Brit- 
ish Honduras. The Betlilehern Steel Company 
has reserves of iron ore in Cuba and Chile; the 
United States Steel Corporation owns foreign 
sources of manganese. The International Har- 
vester Company obtains its supplies of sisal 
directly from its own foreign sources of ]>roduc- 
tion. Tlie Eirestone Tire Company acquiretl and 
developed large rubber holdings in I aberia. Sev- 
eral large newsjiaper publishers in the Uniteil 
States own ]>ulj> and paper mills in Canada. This 
tendency is general among monojudislic combi- 
nations in all the highly industrialized countries. 

The inbltratiou of foreign ca]utal into raw 
material countries frequently results in political 
disturbances and government intervention. The 
Mexican constitution of k; 17, amplified by sub- 
sequent government decrees, rest'iva^s subsoil 
rights to the state. In i(j20 tlu‘ Unittal States 
government protested against certain fH*troleuin 
provisions inserted into the San Kerno agree- 
ment by Great Britain ajul France. Inability of 
imj>erialist nations to assure national st'li-sufli- 
ciency in raw m.iterials through colonial imj>orts 
has still further complicated the modern struggle 
for raw materials, as is illustrated by recent 
events in Japan and the Far East- 

At the p)re.sent time jirivate corporate combi- 
nations, the international cartels, control the 
supply of some of the world’s most essential 
raw materials. ’Bhe copper export cartel, in 
which are afliliated all of the leading copper 
producing interests ol the world, controls about 
95 percent of the world’s output of copj)er. An 
international cartel centering around the British 
firm of Lever Brothers, Ltd., nKinufacturers of 
soaps and margarine, controls about <So percent 
of the production of copra and whale oil. "J’he 
bismuth cartel, combining British, German, 
French, Italian and Dutch producers, in rt*cerit 
years controlled about 90 percent of world out- 
put and the international zinc cartel about 97 
percent. Through agreements to curtail and 
regulate production a measurable degree of sta- 
bilization has been achieved, although internal 
dissension over allotment of output and disincli- 


nativm to cooperate on the part of low cost and 
high cost plants have resulted in making ngree- 
ments of this type relatively short lived. In order 
to counteract such producers’ combines coop- 
erative buying organizations have been formed, 
especially by the cooperative wholesale societies 
of England, Ciermany and the Scandina\ ian 
countries; but they are not very succe.ssful be- 
cause {)f the enormous economic and financial 
power of monopolist combinations. 

'^Fhe increasing aggravation oi the problems 
involved in the international distribution and 
supply of raw nuiterials became a matter of 
universal importance because of the effect of 
the overproduction of raw materials on the world 
depression. I’he eia>rmous surplus stocks which 
accumulated in tlu' post-war perioil and the 
failure to stabilize supply and demantl are re- 
flected in the chaotic conditions prevailing in the 
raw materials industries and markets. As a result 
the wartime controls atid their abandonment 
have acquired especial signilicance, and renewed 
attention has been devoted to econouiic plan- 
ning. ’I'he measures initiated iiiuler the United 
States National Industrial Recovery Act for the 
purjiosc of controlling and regulating ])roduc- 
lioii and distribution of basic iiuluslrial raw 
materials and agricultural staples are parallt'led 
on an international scale by the rec'cnt agreement 
among the whi^at jirodiicing countries of tlie 
world to reduc e tlu‘ world acreage of wheat , and 
by a growing number of international private 
agreements among producers of raw materials 
to control output. The* probability of an incrca.se 
in synthetic products and substitutes in the 
future gives added impetus to eflorts at sys- 
tematic control of the raw materials industries. 
Overtures with a view to international coojiera- 
tive control have been made —in Kpq by Presi- 
dent Tht-odorc Roosevelt, more recently by the 
League of Nations — but they have been nullified 
by national sclf-inlerc^st and imperialist rivalry. 
But the problem must inevitably be met; it is 
intimately bound up with the future of the 
world. 

William F. Notz 

See: Natural RcsotfRCKS; Plan i ation Wahids; 1 loca- 
tion Ol- Indus'iky; Inicrna iionai. Thaui/, (’om- 
mlkck; Uoi.omal 1u:onomu: l^a.K v; IVIlhc anj imsm; 
('oLoNihs; Impkriai.ism; Backward Countriks; ( on- 
CKSSIONS; FoRT-.ION InVLSTMINT; Sl.Ll--hUrMClI-:NC’Y, 

Economic; ()vtrproi>uction; Prices; Vauorizaj ion, 
Expcjrt Duties; Carti-x. 

Consult: Zirnmermann, Erich W., World Resour(es 
and Industries (New York itj33); Kill()up:h, H. B. and 
L. W., Raw Materials of Industrialism (New Ycjrk 
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lyao); Voskuil, W. H., iMuwtdls ni Modern Jtidu^^fiy 
(New York 1^30); Matthews, F. \V., (.dnnnirrruil 
(Joynmoditirs (Ivonclon liecUerath, i 1., Dcr niu- 

dertw J ndustnahsmus, ( iruntlnssi* /uni Stuchum Jer 
Nationalokonniiiie, \ol. \i, pt. i (jeiia 1030), tr. by 
K. Neweornl) aful 1 ‘. Krebs (Neu ^'oIL 1033); lioj.^art, 
F. L., ami 1 ,. union, F. F., AhnJrni h/duslf y {Sew Voik 

J. IC. Spun (Neu ’^'orK i(>20); Mai\, Kai !, A'u/)/- 

t(d, 3 vols. (\'ol. 1 4th ed., Ilaniburr' j<SS5 04), tr. by 
S. Moore, K. A\elirit^, ami K. Fnteiinann, 4 voJs. 
(Komlon iS.Sy ami C'lm-aj.io n^oy-of^); Sombart, Wer- 
ner, Dcf niodertir K<tldtuli\niu\, 3 \ols. (jrd ed. 
Munii-h 102S); Wat-^ner, Atloll, AiO<n~ inul Indintrif- 
stdiit (Jena iIotellin{.s II., “The hnonoinics of 

I'.\haustibl(‘ Resources” m Jounitil oj PiditKul luon- 
'nn\\ \ol. xx\i\ (1031) 137 7 .S; iiarrns, Rernhard, 

I ts< htij t und IVt /fn ir/si/o/Jl, J^ioblenie der 

WVlt wirtschalf, no. (> (Jena IU12); J^ialt, E. Iv., 
Intertuitiomd 'Vxulv /n Sttz/ih' ( AoHOKniilit s (\tA\ ^'ollv 
j<>2'St; (. 'ulbei tson, VV, S., “Raw Materials and ^'ood- 
stulls in the C 'oininen lal I’olicies of Natnms” in 
Aineiiean Acadeinv of I'olitical and Soci.iJ Science, 
.‘liinnls, vol. e\ii (lu.’.F 1-14S, and hiUnmtional luo- 
ti(oni< Pohdrs (\ev\ 't'ork 1025); X'lma J., “National 
Monopolies of Raw Mafeiids” in luncn-ji A/h//r\, 
\'ol. IN (1023 2(1) s-Sq-ficjo; I )on<ildson, John, Intn- 
nalKOKil JuoiuuHn (New \ <nk IU2.S); (iicMt 

Rritain, Rarliatnc-nl, Ro\al Fonimission on Nation. il 
Resourc es, A 1 omn tinduni and Idhh s Id'httinLi to Food 
iuid Raic Matirud Rvqnirenwnts, ( 'd. N123 (i<>i5); 
Internat lonal ('liainlu'i of ( dnimei ee, 'I'imJc* Rameis 
C'ornniittcH', Rct^orl , Rroc hurc* n(». 44 (Pans 1 <12!^ ), and 
h'nod Ju'f'fto t of the 'J'l adc Hurt u rs ( Joninnttn , lasieue 
of Nations, Pul)lu‘ations, ni2().n.(»2 ((It‘ne\a ic)27); 
Feaituc of Nations, Pio\isiona! laononm and hinan- 
eial t 'oniiniltee, Jivfuot on (A rtnni .Is/nc/s of the Rtdi 
Miitrrhds Rrohirni, Pulilii'al ions, i<)22.Ji.4, - \nl;.. 
((iene\a i<)2i-22); I nilc:d Stale's, .’lureau of I'orciLUi 
and Domestic Fomineicc', “ rdrc-iL'n (Combinations to 
Control Prices of Raw Matciials,” I'mdr I nfonnot/oii 
Jinllrtin, no. (Sc; (102(1), I iiited Stale-,, ( diiL'rc'ss, 

1 louse* of Represenlat i\ es, ( ommittec on Interstate- 
cuuf J'Oreit.tn Commc'ue, (xith Core-., r-.t .sc'ss., /Inii- 
fni;s . . . on lh>ns( Rtfoii /./> -r ' < noh Rn/^fur, 

(differ, . . . (io2(>), .md / */ r/m. :nn> \ Ri fyn / on * d nde 
Ruhhn , (.'o/;cr, Ihmsc* Report, no. sss (i<i2('); Leilli, 

( . K., Wot hi Mmemh tuiif IWoUf f'ohtu \ (New ^’oik 
iOaI), ^\allace, R. I>., and b.dmitiste'r, I.. R, Intrt- 
fiuHontd ( onho! of Ro.r Moh-imd ( Washm'tton 1030); 

md Di.stro 
ffoin 'id of 

J nh , tin/ (niiid Lor., \ol. m\ tio.^.'-,) 7 jc) 42; Raehleld, 

1 1., .ind ( almm.inn, 1 , “ 1 he Enlw k klunj^ der Welt- 
\e>nal< an Roli,lo|u-n in den let/ten fahren” in W’lrl- 
.\< fiof tski/f : r, \oI. \i (10. , 2 ) 130 - 3 -;, lleimbe'ie, Paul, 
l)r> Kontpf ion d< n liidnholj ( |e*na i<).’o); Driinv, 

F., . Inn III, i ( !on,n/rr\ I'litoin (New \ ork 

Moon, P.iiker 'I'., 1 /nfruolisni end iru;7./ Pollin': 
(Ne'W ^eak n;2(i). 

RAWFINSON, SIR 111 :NR\ Cd<i:S\VIC’JvE 
(iSio-ey^), Eiioli.sh dijdomat and archaeologist. 
R.iwlinsi'n distiiimiislucl as an Mriny olPuvr 
and diplomat iti tlie Middle idisi and us the 
prmeijul deci}dii‘rer of J*ersiaii itiul liahyloiiian 


cuneiform. In 1S27 lie hecame connected with 
the i^:ast India service in a military capacity, for 
which he was httt‘d both by his social back- 
ground anc by Ins education. Ro.ssessed of an 
cinct^nuTK acme mind, lie nuule the best 
jiossible of his years in India, Persia^ 

Af^^hanistan and Iraq, dexotin^^ himself equally 
to the m'oej^raithieal e\]>Ionitio]i ol tlie country, 
to the study of its antiquities and to his tnilitary 
and political elutii's. Dnrin^^ li\'c years in Persia, 
occujned in trainintt the native Persian army, he 
became interested in tlie cuneiform inseriptions 
lound in that eountrv. lie deei])bered Persian 
cuneiform indcqxuidenlly of (irotefeiid, of 
\vIiose work he had no [n-e\ious knowledi^t*, and 
copit'i] th(*^reat irilinoual inscription of Darius 
at Pchi.stun. After decii>herint^ the Persian part 
he used tht* latter as a key to the babylonian 
serij’it, whieh awis far mon‘ difhcult to de- 
ciplier sinet; the cuneiform characters re[>re- 
st'iited id(‘o^minis and not alphabetic si^ms. His 
nuunoirs on the two 3’crsjons (tin* third, in the 
Su.san Iant;uat((‘, he hdt for others) a[qKMred in 
J.S47 and 1S50 and establislied kiiowJedF^e of 
tliese imj>ortant but completel}' forgotten an- 
cient tongues, the clue to the reconstruction of 
scxcral thou.sand \cars of ancient history, on a 
solid basis (“ FIk* Persian ('inuulbrin Inseri]>- 
tions at Peliislun” and “On the Inscriptions of 
Assyria aiul llabylonia” in Royal Asiatic Society, 
Journal, \ols. \-\i, iSqy-qi^, and \ol. \ii, iS;;o, p. 
401-03). As a result of bis later work in the.se 
tiekls be published his qreat ediliou of the 
(hiucifortu luscnfdious of W csicni .\sia in li\'e 
iolio \oiumes (Lotwlon i<S(')i-S4). Rawlin.son \s 
brilliant mind, at its best in decipherment, 
Jacked the patience .ind the scholarly training to 
continue wjtfi tlie j'ainstakiiiL; liiiLUiistic analysis 
recjuired in order tliat the study of cuneiform 
nuTht progress beyond his bei::innin|.;s. His 
j^eo,u[raj)lneal work, scattered tliroii^b many 
xolumes of learned journals, was also of very 
f^reat vahu‘. In political and diplomatic life, to 
ubieh be devoted most of his later years, he won 
many laiirt'ls; he luJd a ]>rominent place in the 
India eouneil and in otlier administrative de- 
jiartnient.s. I Ms views on the strup^gU* between 
England and Rii.ssia in tlie Near and Middle 
East are presented in England and Russia in iJie 
East (Ltaidon liSyi^). 

W. I'. Albright 

Considt: Rawlinsun, (Jeorj^e, A Memoir oj AJajor- 
Cjimrol Sir Henry (des^viike Rnr finson (lyondon 
iStjS), Cusl, R. N’., in Royal Asiatic Journal, 

vol. xKii (iSc^s) 6S1-90; (ioldsmid, F. J., in GW 
^raplneal Journal, vol. v (1895) 4yo~‘>7- 
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RAYMOND, DANIEL (17^^1849), Atnericiin 
lawyer and writer on econoniics. Raymond, who 
was born and educated in Connc'cticiit and prac- 
tised law in Baltimore, was the author of 
Thoughts on Political Economy (Baltimore 1820; 
2nd ed. as The Elements of Political Economy, 
2 vols., 1S23), the first formal treatise on jiohlical 
economy by an American. Offered as “an hum- 
ble effort to break loose from the fetters of 
foreign authority,” the volume was a protest 
against the laisse/ fairc policy and eosinojxili- 
tanism of the classical ecfinoinists. Distinguish- 
ing between individual riclK\s and social wealth, 
Raymond held that tlie latter coukl best be 
attained through a national cconoiny nurtunnl 
by the government. I’hus he favored a protective 
tariff in order to permit the fullest einployment 
of the pr()ducti\e capacity of the nation and to 
maintain a stabl(‘ domestic market. His discus- 
sion of credit is marked l)y provincialism; Iu‘ 
viewed banks wath suspicion anti oj^jiosed i1k‘ 
issue of banknote's, alleging that the banking 
system generally w^as an instrumt'ut for the 
enrichment of the few at the e\p<‘nse ('f the 
masses. On currency he look an cNtnane “hard 
money” positimu all currency must be of gov- 
ernment issue and all papei money must ri'pre- 
sent actual deposits of the precious metals. In 
common with the American thought ol his day 
Raymond held that there W'as no essential tlis- 
tinctiori between rent and interest on capital; 
likewise, opposing Malthus, he claimed that the 
ills of British labor were due to faulty political 
organization rather than the pressure of po]>u- 
lation on subsistence. Despite Raymond’s long 
residence in Baltimore the New England inllu- 
ence finds expression in his chapter on slavery, 
which like his tract entitled I'he Missouri (Jtics- 
iion (Baltimore iSig) is a bitter denunciation 
of the practise on both moral and economic 
grounds. His economic thought is confined to 
the controversial c|uestions of his time; it does 
not attempt to provide a general theory of value 
or of the distribution of income. 

A. D. II. K API AN 

Co mult: Neill, C\ P., Daniel Raywotul; an Early 
Chapter in the Ilistorv oj Erononiir 'J'hcnry in the 
United States, Jciluis Hopkins Universify, Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, scr. xv, no. (Ikilti- 
more 18^7); 'i'eilhac, Ernest, Jlistnite dr la pemie 
econornique aux Etats-Unis au dix-nemieme siede 
(Paris 1 928) ch. i. 

RAYMOND, HENRY JARVIS (1S20-69), 
American editor and politician. Raymond ex- 
emplified a new theory of American journalism 
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in the New \ ork Times, which he founded 
September 18, 1851, arul conducted until his 
sudden death. A penny newspaper of w ide cir- 
culation, it was independent of party and 
avoided ckuss appeals; it specialized in news re- 
porting uncolored by any cause, faction or per- 
sonal feeling; and in editt)rial }>olicy studiously 
refraiiuxl from the heat, abuse and misrepresen- 
tation then common. Raytnond struck the note 
of the Times when he announced in his brst issue 
that “we do not mean to write as if we were in a 
passion.” Avoiding the eceentricities of (ireeiey, 
th(‘ sensationalism of the eltler Bennett and tiie 
vehemence of jiaitv organs he furnished tlie first 
important nK)dcl for the moileratc, unbiased and 
neutral journalism which has since become 
widespread. While taking many lessons from the 
T.ondon Times Raymond sought a broadef , more 
(hxersified nt'wsj^aper oj interest tf> all members 
of the family. His success incri'ascd a capital of 
§100,000 to mort' than §1,000,000 in eighteeTi 
wars and by stimulating tlu' developmtmt of a 
school oj imitatois elevated the level of the 
Ameiican jU’e^ s. 

In ]x)litics Raymond displayed the .same 
shrewd modt-ration as in journalism. He was one 
of tlu' founders of the Rc'pubhcan party at its 
Pittsburgli convention in jS5t) and wrote its 
first platform. A close friend ol Si'ward, he m.ule 
the 'Eimes during the C'ivil War an invaluable 
supj'orter of the Eincfiln administration, which 
was being assaikal bv radicals like (iret'k*y. He 
did more than anyone t'lse to bring Andix v. 
Johnson forward foi vice jiresulent in ]S()4, ami 
as chairman (.>f tlu‘ National i-.\<.‘cuti\'e (. ’onunit 
tee that \ear lu‘ managed tbt^ Lincoln-Johnson 
cuTiijuign. He stood In'limd Lincoln’s inodtTate 
war aims and when Johnson became ]>resident, 
he made the Times the foremost Republican 
new.spaper in suj)port of Johnson’s rec'onstruc- 
tkm policv , wliich he defcntk d ably as rt'pre- 
.sentative in Ckmgress from 18^5 to iStiy. f.s- 
trangement from Johnson followeil. Raymoiul 
removed from the Republicati INecutive Com- 
mittee, withdrew compk'tely from politics and 
gave till' last t^vc years of his life entirely to his 
new^sj^aper. 

A 1.1. AN NrviNs 

Consult: IMavcrirk, Auirustus, I lenry jfan is Raymond 
and the Neie Voth J^ress Jor 'I'hn ty ^ 'eais fi l.irtl(»ril 
1870); lludstni, I'rcdcric', jfnurtialism in the ihiited 
States Jnnn t fnut- 1 Syj (New ^'ork 1873) < h. \v\ix; 
Havis, Idnier, lltsttny of the A / 7r Yoih 'lintes (New 
^'oik 1921) chs. 1 n; HU-ver, \V. (k, Alain ('.nirents in 
the llidory of ylnieriean journalism (l{ostf)n 1927; 
ch. ix. 
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RAYMCJXI) I)K PRNXAFOR'I’ (r. iicSo- 
127s), llicolo^ian luicl canonist. Raymf)n(l, who 
was a native' of Catalonia, w'as a nicrnln'r of the 
Dominican ordi'r and its third master p^eneral 
(i2:;<S'40). W illie at Jjol()una, wlu'rc he taiii^ht 
iJiitii 12 Ky, iu' jirodiice'il a Smnnia iur/s, a treatise 
on canon law divided into seven j>arts. Ii\ ortier 
oi‘ J*o|)e CnT^orv IX, who summoned him to 
Rome in 127)0, he edited the iirst official collec- 
tion of the (.'orfyi/s juris iduomci^ the Derr (tales 
(jra^itrii i \ , completed in 1274. 1 his work, des- 
tined to n'liiLiin until the twe'nlieth ceaitury as 
tilt' fnndamt'ntal cotie of canon law, is a com- 
jnlation ol prt'vitins docnmt'nts, especially from 
the period t)f the Deiretian of ( iratian, but rep- 
ri'sents coordination anti ada|)lation as well. 
Ravnitnul also jneparetl an improvt'tl edition of 
the const il ill ion ol th<' 1 )ominican ortier. 

Ills chief anti most original theoloyncal work 
is a Sunniia (asiiti/it, or /)( jutefiilentia et de matri- 
iiiaiiia, bt'pun between 1227 anti ta^, which in 
primitnt' manner t\as dnidetl into onl}’ three 
st'clions; sins a^^ linst Cotl, sins aitainst one’s 
nei^^dibor and \aiious c.monical jnattt'rs con- 
cernetl with jH'nitence anti remission ol sins. 
'I’he fourth sretion, tht' Sit mil ui de mat ri mama ^ 
is a later addition (alter 1274) nothing 

more than 'rancietl’s Siimma de sfyansalihiis et 
matiiuumia atkipteti tt) tht* Decretals ol Crejj;ory 
JX, d’lu' inlluence of the Sitmma was consider- 
abl(‘, not tnily amonw tlie preachmp^ friars but 
also at tht' I'niversity of Ikiris in the thirteenth 
ceiilmw. It v\as y^lossetl b\ William ol Reniu's 
(Ret ionensis^ anti Jean de b riboiiiy;, a fact which 
testifies to its j^reat importance. 'I'he numertnis 
Siimmae eaiilessariim of the thirl eentli and four- 
tt't'nth centuries were insjnrt'tl by it and the 
more extensive Sitmmae (d the lifteenth ccntuiy 
still show Its inlluenct'. Practical in j)urpose, it 
was atldressed to conlesstjrs. 

A, \'an IIovi: 

(Jdfisult: Silujltf, J. 1 '. von. Die ( trsi luchtc tier Quctlen 
upul Lilr)fiHa tits i hrii J\n hts, 3 vols. (Stuttgart 

I. S7S No) \(> 1 . 11, p, (>-15, (>(>, 40S TV, 1 It., 

“l)it‘ Siininiae lontissoi uni” in Zritsihnjl jur Kir- 
( /ii'fi!'e\< /artilr, ^ols. \\i\ xwiii (1(103-07), I'spt't lally 
\() 1 . \M\, p. 503 4S; Riiynnauiuifui : sru, LUh utuetita 
ijUiH' pntinnii tui S. luivfitufuii dr t'rutuiiin li vittwi ct 
scNpta, t'ollt'i tftl anti I'd. by k'. Jialmt-, C\ Paban and 

J. t ollomb, Monumt iUa Oidinis kiatiuni Praetiii a- 
tumin llistorita, xol. \i, pts. i-ii, .2 pis (Rotne iS()S- 

d'abfTTU'i, j. \ alia, “Id dij'loinat.iri tic Sant 
Uanu)n tic Pcnvatorl” in ^ {ualrita sana tarrunmemia^ 
vol. V (it).i(i) 24<) 304; Dcnitlc, Hi'inrirh, “Uic C'on- 
stil iitiom n tics J’lX'd lecrortlt'ns in tier Kcilaction Rai- 
nuintls von Pcnalort” in yln/irr Jur lAtcratur uml 
Kire/iemCjesi tin till drs Mitteiultcrs, vol. v (i88y) 530- 


64; Tcctaci't, Ani€*d< 5 c, ‘‘I .-a Sunima de pocniUintia 
dc S. Itaymond de Penyafort in J^.pticwrridcs ttieo- 
Jnitfcae tm'aniruscs, \a\. v(i <128)41; 72, and Suinnia 
dc rnatrimonio’ Sancti Raymundi dc lYnyafort in 
Jus pontijiriiwi ; sen l^plicuiendrs urhanae ad rauonuas 
dnripiifias spct t antes, vol. ix (i‘i2<;) 

3J2 22 . 

RA^'XAL, GVlLlAVm: THf)MAS FRAN- 
COIS (171 5 ()()), French liistorian. Raynal was 
educated in a Jesuit scliool and took priest s 
orders. Later he abandoni'd his religious career 
and devoted himself exclusiv ely to writing. His 
place in history is basetl entirely on a single 
work, the Ilistaire Jyliilasaphufiie et poliihjue des 
(’/al)h\semens et dii cammerie des Jdirafx'ens dans 
les deux hides (first edition without nanu' of 
author, 4 vols., Amsterdam 1770; di'linitive edi- 
tion, 10 vols., (ieneva J7S0). 'This compendious 
and declamatorv historical work, in which Ray- 
nal hatl the assistance of numerous collaborators 
including Ditlerot, hatl a phi'iiomenal circulation 
in France despite the jirohibitions kiuncJied 
against it by the gTweriimenI and was translated 
into ino.st of the European languages (English 
translation by J. (). Justamond, 3rd ed. 5 vols., 
London 1777). It is important today not from 
the point of view of historiograjiliy — as a book 
of history it suffers from a lack of first hand 
information and reliable documentation but as 
a “best seller” which both ('\}>ressed and inllu- 
enced the mintls of its eontt'tnporaries. 

’Elu' Ilistaire des hides servt'd for its contem- 
poraries as a sort v'd colonial encyclopaedia, 
catering R) their taste for exoticism and political 
economv. In the latter ri'spect it may he said to 
have expressed the mean level of economic oj)iii- 
ion of the day. It was bitterly opposed to mer- 
cantilism, championed motlerate physiocratic 
iloctrines but was in no way original in the ideas 
it presented. It served also as a work of propa- 
ganda which lu'ljTed to make way for the cata- 
clysm of the I'Vtaich Revolution. Starting from 
an attack u])on the colonial regime of the Euro- 
pean countries, it went on to combat both 
monarchy and ecclesiastical desjiotism. The 
opinions, often contradictory, of Montesquieu, 

\ oltaire, Rousseau, Helvetius and TIolbach are 
lumjH‘d together to show the ravages of the 
despotisms of church and state. 7 ’hese despot- 
isms violate liberty, the first of the natural rights 
of man and one which may be deduced either 
in the name of God or in that of the natural 
social order. In the application of his doctrine 
to France Raynal argued that since the absolute 
monarchy was consecrated by the Catholic 
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chiircii, wliich prochiiiTicd it us of divine 
the conquest of liberty was predicated upon tlie 
destruction of C alholicisin and of all other doc- 
trines which admit a supernatural order. The 
irreligious and anticlerical spirit of the Histoirc 
(Ics Indt's had a direct influence in inspiring the 
sectarian policy of the lu ench Revolution, which 
Raynal, incidentally, was one of the first to de- 
nounc(‘ in a cclehratetl jldrcssr written to the 
Assembly on May 31, lyqr (luiglish translation, 
London 1791). In tliis manifesto he showed him- 
self quite disconcerted over the fact that the 
sovereign ]H‘ople was revealing itself in the name 
of the great liberal principles an accomplished 
tyrant, Icrrorizing its own members through the 
organ of its representatives. 

Anatoli- hViKiLKE 

Comult: Kaynal, ( i. T. F., “N<>u\e]]cs littcraires” in 
(jrimrn, I'. IVl. \t)n, JJi-nis, Kaynal, (L 'F. I-., 

and Alt'ister, j. il., (Jiurrspanduncc futiioin\ philo- 
\opliiqui‘ cl riiti(ju(\ c*d. !)>' Alauriee TViurneu.v, i(» 
^uls. fFaris 1S77 S.;) s-nj, i, p. (>5 502, vol. n, p 

1 225*, I Airu't, IJ., liio’p (iphic (ic r<il)l)c Raytud (Kndez 

Salont', Kniilc-, ( ind/aianr Rayttal^ historicn du 
( '^muuht {V'AVv-, i(;of>): I’eu^ere, Anatole, I hi priu ui scar 
dc III RrvaluHon: I'ldihc Rnyiud (Anaouleine i<)22), and 
liih/ifnpaphir ciitniuc dc Pahhe Raynal { An^^ouleine 
in22'*, John, Didciot and the Encydopncdist’i^ 

2 \ i Is (ru‘\v fd. London 188(1) ^'ol. li, ch. xv. 

RAA'ON. See Textii.l inolsthy; Silk 1n- 
iniSTin’. 

REAL P'.S'rAd'FL d defined as land and the im- 
proxements njica'i it, constitutes nearly half the 
entire weallli of the I'nileii States. 'Ftie term is 
ordinarily restricted, howe\er,to urban land and 
its imjiroveinents, and tiu' major portion of the 
h)llow'ing discussion will center about urban 
land dt'Velojnnent and transactions. Real estate 
as a busiiu'ss comprises the activity of those 
persons who engage directly or indirectly in the 
developnu'nt, merchandising or management of 
this commoditN . Predominantly a fiersonal serv- 
ice business, it affords a field of activity for an 
ever shifting group of men and W'omen whose 
income in the I'nited States alone certainly ex- 
:eeds several billions of dollars annually. Ac- 
cording to the 1930 census river 240,000 persons 
in the LJnitcd StaUvs earned their livelihoods in 
transactions in real estate. 

d'hc real estate business bc^came a reality only 
wLen property rights in land and its improve- 
ments became clearly defined and subject to in- 
heritance, sale, lease and other forms of transfer. 
In so far as the real estate business has any 
primitive origins, they are connected with the 


transfer of title. Not only were all early forms of 
transfer of title cumbersome, but in many 
periods transfers other than by conquest were 
virtually impossible. While transfer of real estate 
still remains comjdicatcd, alienation (the right 
to transfer) has been greatly facilitated. Primo- 
geniture and entail have lost their imjvirtance, 
and the principle of frev alienation is so dis- 
tinctly a part of the modern property system 
that contracts or laws in its restraint are con- 
sistently condemni-d as contrary to the public 
interest. W’ith increasing ease of transfer and 
WTth greater variety in the uses of land there de- 
velopetl an organized market for real estate; aiul 
as the number, character and value of the units 
became more varied, an ever larger number of 
middlemen began to find employment in the 
real estate business. 

While the real estate business is essentially a 
modern activity, its (Ireek and Roman ante- 
cedents are not without interest. In Greece the 
city was almost the exclusive property owner, 
but priv'ate agencies were established to manage 
properties, colUvt rtaits, plan and erect buildings 
and carry out similar tasks. Tfie rent collector, 
however, performed a function different from 
that of the present rtral estate operator, whose 
major role is to corivincx* prospective purchasers 
that real estate values are about to rise or that 
real estate is a desirable or useful investment. 
'Phe Roman property system probably repre- 
sented the first opportunity for real estate busi- 
ness activities at all similar to those of modern 
times. Private property and individual initiative 
were part of the Roman philosophy. Invest- 
ments in lands and buildings \\yvv held in high 
regard. A rather complicated legal system with 
respect to land titles required the services of 
men with legal training for the transfer of land, 
and all these factors combined to initiate a sys- 
tem of real estate sales promotion. 

Further development in this direction came 
only with the decline of the feudal system and 
the profound changes in economic life generally 
and in the uses of land in particular resulting 
from the industrial revolution. Urban living 
tended to sever people’s attachment to the land. 
As money incomes increased, real estate in the 
rapidly growing cities was found to be a logical 
place for the investment of surplus funds. A 
prosperous man might own scvx*ral buildings, 
but he held them primarily as investments and 
had little time to devote to finding tenants, col- 
lecting rents, financing and repair. As sales and 
trades became more frequent, people from all 
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Wiilks of life found opporlUTiity to in such across tlie continent, accompanied by almost 

work. Lc^a) training was necessary lor those successive waves of rising land values and real 
responsible for tfie technicalities ol transfer, but (.‘State activity. 

tvith this eveeption no (|ualilicatioiis were e\- 'J ’he modern real estate business in the United 
pected or r<*cjnired of operators in this held. States is carried on under a variety ol forms ol 
ilowever, in haigland the barristers and in other business organi/alion. On the one hand, thou- 
(‘ounlries th(‘ notaries were the j>roniiiu‘nt hg> sands of individuals conduct such business with- 
ures in real estate transactions. 'J’iie problians of out office organization or capital. At the other 
de.scribiiig and measuring the land soon became extreme are individuals and organizations with 
a.ssoeiated with its transfer, and the survevor elaborate business cjuarlers and large sales and 
also becanu‘ active in this connection. In fact clerical forces, often including several hundred 
lodfly many p<iriicipants in haiglish real estate persons. .As in other enterpri.ses tht‘re has been a 
transactions are sjM)ken of as surv<‘y()rs, and the trend toward S])ecialization ot functions, al- 
olde'-t leading prole.ssional .society in the busi- though tlK‘ single l;.*.uled broker or the small 
ness IS known as the C’hartered Surveyors’ In- partnership has not hesitated to carry on any 
stitulion. phase of real (‘state acti\ity in which ingenuity 

'I’he colonization of \(»rth America cr<‘ated or effort coidd make a comini.ssion or [)rolit. The 
op[)ortunilies for freijuent land salt's and \ igor- nature of the business is best indicated by an 
o(JS .setthanent ad i\ Jtits. While tlie initial allot- analvsis of the difft'rent t\'pes of activ ity it in- 
ments of tt'rritorv were not ifit' result of .sales or voKes, but it must be remembt'red that wdult 
j>romotional efloits, land salt's and .specukition .scattered indix itlinds or firms confine tlnauselves 
grew more and more important as thr country exclusively to one tvpt‘ of activity, it is more 
f<‘\ elopetf. 'I’ht' .settling and selling of land in the common for indiv iduals and organizations to 
( hiited Stales were sti/nulafed hy g-rowih of j)tTform .several functions. 

jiopulation and by fairopean demands for IckkI- Iiarlier activities W(‘re concerned alrno.st ex- 
.stufls and raw matt'ri. ds and were further en- clusively w ith brokt'rage and land dev t'lopment. 

eoiiraged by constantly rising larul values. ’I'he And at tlu* present time most jH'rsons in the real 

latter created a real estate market activity estate busint‘.s.s are brokers or brokers’ em- 

t haracleri/etl by frecpient speculative t‘\cesses. pltwees. d’he primary concept behind such ac- 

1 he depression of t'ssentially a reac- tivities is that of agency for a ft‘e or commi.ssion. 

tion from hectic land .speculation in which real Tran.sactions ranging from the sale of valuable 

e.state boomers in to|> hats and frock coats bu.sine.ss })roperties to (he sale of homes and 

soltl land of all de.scriptions, completely bogging vacant .sites are included under tin category of 

an immature and inadetpiate banking system general brokers’ bu.sine.ss. Indeed the varieties 

with real estate paper. All of the elements neces- of brokt'rage activ it\ alm«)st dt'fv cla.ssification. 

sary for a vigorous real txstate business were Lven here a degret‘ of sjH‘Ci.ilization exists: 

e.irly })resent, t‘sj)i‘cially in the northern and certain brokers give their princij)al attention to 

rniddlt' we.stern .sections f)f tht* country. Hold- long term lea.ses; somt* to iridu.strial property 

ings wt'rt' comparatively small, and ovvmership where peculiar problems of building construc- 

by the u.st'r was the rule. In the .south, where the tion or railroad facilititvs are inv olv ed; others to a 
plantation sv.stem prevailetl, oj^port unities for limited downtown central business di.strict; and 
real estate activ ity were restricted to a few still others to .small resitlt'iices, apartment prop- 
cities. 1 he “real e.statt‘ man” in early .American erties, and even location and leasing of chain 
history was usually a northerner. It should be store units, brokerage is the pretlominant ac- 
rememberetl, particularly in connection with ti\ ity and the only so-called specialized function 
homestead laws and other governmental land in which almost ev’ery jverson engagetl in the 
policies, that “go west” movdiienls, while a part real estate bu.sine.s.s pretends to participate, 
of national policy, were to a substantial extent There has been much discussion as to the extent 
the result ot jnivate enterpri.se, ol land agents to which dealings in the real estate market have 
-md tlu‘ir organized propaganda about the been augmented and stabilized and a beneficial 
golden oj^portunities of tbt' west. Individual transfer of j^rojvertv has been develojved as the 
states and later the railroads joined in land resu’t of brokers’ activities. While undoubtedly 
booming, in their eflorts to dispose of their sub.slantial services have been rendered, there is 
large subsidies from the several government no cjiicstion but that the charges per unit of 
agencies. As a result the frontier moved quickly transaction are very considerable. An odd prac- 
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tise prevails in the United States, where it is the 
seller who pays the coiiiinission and theoretically 
is represenlctl hy the broker. In fact, however, 
the broker is essentially a salesman, a go- 
between without special interest in eitlier party, 
seeking only to arrange a sale. 

Of more recent importance as a type of real 
estate activity is pro])er1y management. Steel 
construction anti the elevator ha\e encouraged 
concentration of residential as \vell as business 
accoinmodatioiis within a small area, "riie need 
for management of office buildings, apartment 
houses, hotels atul various types of rented busi- 
ness jirofierty has resulted in the development of 
specialists t|ualified to rent ami manage this kind 
ol real estate. I'or sucli specialization technical 
knowledge and ability arc mon* important than 
the sales cajKicities so f iintlamental in brokerage. 
Asa result the training and cajuacitii^s of persons 
engaged in property management are ]>robably 
superior to those of other groups in the real 
estate husiiu‘ss. Property management activities 
are also better adaptetl to large* organizations, 
whieh are le.ss subject to the \ ieissitml(‘s of vary- 
ing business conditions. It is jirobablc that an 
increasing proportion of the individuals engaged 
in the real estate business will concentrate in 
this field as the industry becomes more mature. 

A tliird tv]H‘ of real estate activity is tliat of the 
builder. While the bulk of tin* construction of 
large ])roperties is in the bamls of specialized 
construction firms and under architectural 
supervision, a very substantial amount ()f the 
building activities of the Tbiited States is carried 
on by j>ersons consiilered to be in the real estate 
business, often spoken of as ojierativt* builders. 
In larger cities they build, sell and operate 
apartnu-nt projierties. Much home building is 
also carried on in eonneetion with the real estate 
business, and many large real <‘state firms, par- 
ticularly those engaged in land dcvelojuncnt, 
have building departments. Many single family 
dwellings, often in operations iinolviiig lens or 
hundreds of homes, have hecn built hy^ persons 
in the real estate business, althf)ugh as a rule the 
economies jK)ssihle in large scale production 
have not been realized. With some outstanding 
exceptions builders from within the ranks of the 
rciil estate business ha\e not been associated 
with ])rograTns for better or lower cost housing 
or community planning. In the main they have 
operated within the general standards of build- 
ing ordinances and must take the chief responsi- 
bility for row^ houses and many of the jerry built 
structures of the country. 
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An interesting phase of specialization, grow- 
ing out of a combination of brokerage and build- 
ing, has been the construction and sale of co- 
operative ajiartrnents in a number of the larger 
cities of the country, particularly New ^'ork and 
Chicago. In these buildings the property is }u‘ld 
in the name of a corporation, while the aj>art- 
ment occupant virtually owns the space lie 
oceu})ies under a long term lease through stock 
ow’nershi]> in the corporation ]>roporti(inate to 
the equity value of his apartment. 

Another major type of activity is that of sub- 
dividing or purchasing acreage tracts of larul, 
usually on the fring .s of cities, cutting them into 
kits suitable for lionK* sites aiul seilmg ihesi* lots 
with or without such improvements as streets, 
sidewalks, sewers, water and other iitihti(*s. k\)r 
such activit’cs suhdividers have Invii pr.u;.(*(l, on 
the one hand, as pioneers and city builders and 
denounced, on the other, as land scalpers and 
exploiters of uninformed ]>eople. Uiuloubti‘dly 
considerahle subdivision activity has been pred- 
atory, based ottly upoti seetningly plausible 
arguments abc.ut land value inereiuent to come 
from a hypothetical city growth aiul ultiinale 
utilization of the land. In the sale ol subiiu ision 
property some of tlie least eominendable sales 
activities in the United States have beeti em- 
ployed. “(duimp chariots," “bird viogs," “pitch 
men" and a galaxy of high pressure sales tactics 
have hecn used. Projieriies ha\ e been sold as city 
lots while even the fann fences remainetl stand- 
ing. In contrast to such activities are projects 
that include development of the kiml and prepa- 
ration of real home sites w hieh are immrdialely 
usable and whose value is estahlislied. 'I'o an 
increa.sing extent suhdividers are eomhining 
home building with develojunenl work, saving 
purchasers tlie risks and incon\enienees at- 
tendant upon individual home planning and 
construction. 

Nevertheless, some of the out.standing inv(‘St- 
inent tragedies suffered l)y individuals in the 
Ihiited States have occurred in the vicinity of 
large cities, where the suhdivider (the modern 
version of the old land boomer) has laid out lots 
in home sites far lieyond the needs of the city for 
decades to come. There is no pliase of the real 
estate business where the results of unbridled 
acquisitiveness are so })ermanent, for it is in the 
planning and .sale of individual borne sites that 
the almost final pattern of housing and com- 
munity building is determined. Although sub- 
division development is a large capital operation 
requiring an unusual combination of creative, 
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planning', architectural and sales capacities as 
well as financial stren^i^lh and operators on a 
subdivision development basis are therefore not 
numerous, siibdividers’ ojierations liave gener- 
ally nf)t covered sufhciently lar^^e areas for the 
voluntary development of adecjuate and co- 
ordinated stn^el layouts, lot sizes and other items 
essential to community plannin«:^. Iler<‘ more 
than in any other phase of real estate activity 
there should be ('oordination with citv and 
re^nonal j>ro;^rams and a \ iL,rorous regulation of 
activities from a physical and an economic point 
of view . 

Since Kjoo there has betai a rajiid develop- 
ment of projHTiv ^'alua^if>n as a s]>ecialized 
branch of real estate activity in the United 
States. In the past brokcTs almost without (‘\- 
ception felt theinsejves (jiudiiied to earn ap- 
praisers’ commissions, but ajipraisal is cleariv 
the work ol a speci<ilis(. Althoii^^di the standards 
of ehicienc\ alt<uned in rating and valuation 
work in fai^land Iia\e not \et been reached in 
the 1 Initial Slates, tht* results of this type of 
s]H*ciali'/ati()n should be very significant in the 
development of sound building and land pur- 
chase policies and in the |>lacin^ of n‘al estati* 
investment on a less sjwculative and ha}>hazard 
basis. iMany students of land values and real 
estate im estmeiit ari' convinced that in the past, 
with notable e\e<‘]aions, inxestmeiils in re.il 
estate have produeetl much lower yit‘lils than is 
jijenerally su]>posed. C 'onsiderable attention lias 
been given to real estate apjwaisal in some uni- 
\ersities as well as in th(‘ real estate trade asso- 
ciations. 

Heal estate linancing presents another prob- 
lem. Many individuals and organizations in the 
real estate business negotiate mortgage loans. In 
some cases the mortgages are made and s(»ld to 
private investors among the clientele of the rral 
estate or mortgage broker; on other occasions 
the mortgages are negoti.ited on behalf (‘f some 
large institutional lender often located outside 
the community, 'bhe more recent tendency in 
the placing of mortgage loans has been to 
eliminate the commissions ami ]iarticipation of 
men in the general real estate business. Com- 
munity financing institutions have found such 
services to he merely an added cost to the 
borrower. In the case of smaller tnortgages tlie 
virtual monopoly of the field by real estate 
interests has resulted in short term loans, which 
increase the frecjuency of renewal commissions, 
rather than long term amortized loans suitable 
to the needs of the borrower, ’fhe need for some 


other type of real estate financing is one which 
lias not yet been met ade(|uatcly in tlie United 
States, liefore 1929 large unit financing handled 
through rt^al estate organizations was tending 
m(jrc and more to take the* form of the sale o^ 
real estate bonds. Hut this tendency has come to 
be disert'dited because of the inflated appraisals 
r>n which the loans were based and the resultant 
receiverships and bond dejireciation. 

Most individuals and firms in the real estate 
business participate in a \ariety of collateral 
activities, h'or <‘\amph% practically without e\- 
ce[)tion insurance is written by real estate bro- 
kers. In contrast to hdiglish custom real estate is 
bought and sold for cjuick turnover by ptTsons 
and firms otherwise cmgaged as agents or bro- 
kers. Some jHTsons and groups sell vacant land 
on a speculativt‘ basis through what is termed 
svndicaie partici]>alion. Some act as atlministra- 
tors or t*\t‘CUtors of estates which consist largely 
of real property. Most real estate offiev's act as 
amateur law firms in comu‘Ction with cf)ntracts. 
de<‘ds, mortgages, notary sitv ices and the like. 
Others serve small community home financing 
institutions, such as building and loan associa- 
tions and mortgage companies. 

In the past the bulk of tin* real estate business 
in th<‘ I biited States W’^as sustained 1)V interest in 
s[>eculati\'e gains, by resitltmlial development 
and by other situations resulting from the 
growth and shift of population and a long, con- 
tinued upward trend in the ])rice level. 'These 
Cf)nditions and many of the business opj)ortuni- 
ti('s grow ing out of them are perhaps phenomena 
of the ]\ist, and it is likely that non-s]H‘Culative 
transfers and intelligent utilization and manage- 
ment of real estate will come to form the bulk of 
the busiiu‘ss. 

I'P to the present moreover the real estate 
business has been distinctly episodic. Since it re- 
vjuires littk' capital, tlu‘ numbers engaged in it 
have multiplied rapidly in prosperity periods; 
and sinct‘ the income is ilependeiit upon com- 
missions and transfers rather than on wx*ek to 
W'cek or month to month serv ices, a major ex- 
odus has taken place in depression periods. It is 
estimat{‘d that the number of persons engaged in 
the business either full or part time at the be- 
ginning of 1933 a]>proximately one half the 
number participating in 1927. The volume of 
sales clearing through general brokers’ offices 
and sales of subdivision property probably has 
a wider swing in the transitions from jwosperity 
to dej^ression and back to prosperity than is true 
of general business activity. 
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Impatience with the promotional and sj>ecii- En^Iaiul and to a lesser degrtr in some of the 

lativc activities of the real estate industry is in- other luiropean countries, notably fVanee, 

crcasinj^.W hilc it may be argued that Herl in and where it is felt that auction of property, after 

Chicago in the 1890 s and Ja)s Angt‘]es and Ollier advert isemcnt by a reput.iMe hnn, will bring 

cities more lecently were examples in part ol the the highest ]>(>ssible price, d'he institute has its 

pioneering and vision of the real estate man, the headtjuarters in Eondon, where a palatial build- 

public has })aid ]n*etty dearly for this phase of ing hmises the staff and library. Brancli offices 

private initiuti\e and individualism, (rrowing are located in the various cities, where they can 

recognition of the public interest ami the need deal more effect ivelv witli matters of local inter- 
ior fniblic control o\t*r building and land ile- est. d'he institute pro\ itles a mart wliich mav be 

vi‘lopinent as well asoMa’the personm^l ina\ be used upon payment ol a let* by members who 

expected to n^sult m dtrreased enijdiasis (,n have h\ed to rul(‘s pertaining to the advertis 

qualities of salesmanshij^ and more on <‘ssential ing of the pro])ert\ to be sold. .All traiisaelions 

busiiu‘ss judgment, training and capaeit\ , w Idle art recordeil and are ojien to insj^ection by all 

the adoptioF) of national housing and planning siiliseriher.s. 'i'ht' rither two soeitlies are organ- 

policies u ill stahih/e tlu' conditions under whicii i/4‘d and work along nuicdi the same lines. .All 

the industry inusi ojierate. <aieonragt‘ professional education in the uni- 

Snecializalion nol onl) offers ofiporlunitit-; \ ersities, .soonsf>r hel}>ful legi.slation <mil tlirough 

for tle\ eloping techidc|ue, hut it encourages the membership re.strietions maintain a high stand- 

more successful men in a husiness t(» <‘slai)lish ard, which results in a \'erv delinite henefit to the 

standards of ]UMCtise and elldc*s which w ill bring ]»ublic. 

pulilit' approUition ami protection for them- In the Uniteil States tin* National .Association 
si'bcs against border hut* or siibstamlanl con- of Real Instate Hoanls h.is made substantia! 
duet. There has alrea(l\ becai a gropmg for s<'mi- eflorls to improxe th(‘ st.imlards of conduct in 
jirofessional status among the inemi)i rs of the tlie real estate business d'he ’<‘rin realtor is 
real estate busine.ss in tlie I idled Slates. Hut it owi ed b\ the ass<K‘iation and ni.iv bi.‘ us<*il onls 
is in I'aiglaiul that the busmi‘ss has reached In inemhers. Mcinl)<.a’siiip .md use ol th<* ti’.ide 
greatest matnritv. Its jxisiiion is maintedned naim* ar(‘ eomlilioncxl upon agretamait to aliide 
through eduealion and a])prenl ieeship ami the In tht‘ rnk^s am’ code of tallies of tlu' orgaidza- 
establishmenl ot ethical standards by protes- tion/j'hc control lu re tmavised is fargeiy \ olun- 
sional socit'lics. 'Hr* l aiglish prolta.sional real uiry on the part of the nuli\ idual, allhongli somt' 
estate societies stand out as models for the rest of tlu^ eonslituent bo.irds liavt' maintained ver\ 
of the world to follow. I'liere are four princip.d high standards of luisiness conduct ami rt‘- 
.societit's: tlx* Thartet'ed Surveyors’ Institulit>n, sponsibility. 'The ualional orgaui/.uion has en- 
tile A iictioueers’ and Instate Agents’ Institute ol couragetl eilucatiou and the extension ol public 
the [bdted Ivingtlom, the Land Agents’ Societ} licensing as a supplement to !ls own sell- 
and the Inco^jiorated Society of Auctioneers and impc.sed standartls. 

Landed ITojicrty Agents, d’he oldest ami most In hairopi- the real estate husiness is in general 
adv^anced is the C’hartcrcd Surveyors’ lustitu- less well organized than in bdigland or even in 
tion, which was granted a royal cliartcr in 188 j; tJie Lriitial Stales. In mo.st Idiropean countries 
in the same year the examination system for ad- the transfer of real projiertv is less frequent ami 
mission to rnembershij’i w^as introduced. Out of the jirocedure more cumhersome, 'I’he notary 
the more than 20,000 candidates who presented jniblic is a much more important per.sonage than 
themselves for the professional examinations be- in English speaking emintricxs; he is often ap- 
twecii ] 881 and J 930 aliout 12,500 were succes.s- pointed by the government and is the agent 
fill. Moreover the institution discipliiu-s its tlirough whom the Imlk of real estate transae- 
Tiernbers and expels those who do not live up to tions is nuule. Most countries have huvs rei]uir- 
recpiirements. In 1933 there were ajijiroximately ing a puidie record of documents alfecting the 
8000 members. I’he Auctioneers’ and I’.stati- transfer of real estate. In Erance the kuv stipii- 
Agents’ Institute, with a membership ol over kites that all property sales .shall In* published in 
6000 in 1928, ranks next in irnpiutance. Since offieial journals and that no salt* can be eon- 
1921 it has also hatl compulsory examinations .summated until at least forty days after first 
for membership. While voluntarv^ .sale of real })ublieation. ’The notary jirepares the deed, 
estate by auction has never been popular in the registers the sale ami alteiuls to ail legal matters 
L nited State s, it is carried on extensively in in ctmneetitm with the transfer. There are a 
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considerable number of persons who conduct 
rental and brokerage businesses; many sales 
moreover are made, as in England, through pub- 
lic auction, and real estate men rather than 
notari(‘s usually advertise and conduct such 
sales, but the high cost of transfer and relatively 
stable land values lessen the number of sales and 
tratles as compared with the United States. In 
Switzerland property seldom changes hands. 
"rransftTs when made are cumberstMiie and re- 


efforts in this direction were the zoning laws, 
which sought to eliminate conflicts of real estate 
uses in adjacent areas and n^quired aj^proval be- 
fore recordation ol subdivision plats, Mort' re- 
cently coinnumity and regional plans have come 
into prommence and in a few ])laces into ()j)era- 
tion. Programs for public housing and long time 
planning of land utilization point the way to 
possible future developments. 

MoinoN Bodfish 


quire e\j)ert legal talents. In another country a 
purchaser must hold a ])roperty aj)proximately 
twenty years before he can receive a final docu- 
ment evidencing (nvnership. 

In the United States jniblic cf)ntrol of the real 
esta1(‘ business has teiahal to concentrate on 
regulating the conduct of the juusons in the 
business through li(‘<*nse laws. More than half 
the stat(‘s have provided by statute for real estate 
licenses: real estate brokers and salesmen in 
their emplo\ must ha\e licenses before they may 
accejU commissions to act as agents in real estate 
transactions. 'This tyj^e of control therefore 
covers onl) the agency aspects. In some states a 
license is not granted unless the applicant has 
jiassetl a more or le.ss difiicult examination de- 
signed to test his technical knowledge or compe- 
tence; but in most states licenses are granted 
virtually to all who ajij>ly, provided they pay the 
recjuired fee, usually ten dollars or le.ss per year, 
liniversally, fiovNCNcr, the laws stipulate that the 
licensing authority may revoke or refuse to re- 
new licenses, if upon a proper showing it is 
demonstrated that the licensee has violated cer- 
tain standanls. While establishing certain min- 
imum Standards of conduct and thereby elim- 
inating the most vicious procedures, such public 
control cannot hope to improve practises above 
those already common to a substantial majority 
of the business. It may be expected that as 
general Inisiness standards are raised through 
education and directed effort of the trade asso- 
ciations, tho.se of ])ublic regulation will follow, 
but major de])eiulence in this type of control 
must rest iq>on voluntary action. 

Land planning and restrictions on land utiliza- 
tion exert a different form of control on the real 
estate business. One of the results of sucfi ac- 
tivitv is the stabilization of land values as well as 
of land uses and thereby the elimination, to a 
certain extent, of speculative po.ssil)ilities. The 
more far sighteil members of tlie real e.statc 
l)usin(‘.ss lia\e welcomed such measures, recog- 
nizing their own dependence in the long run on 
satisfaction of the public interest. 'Lhe earliest 
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('omult: loshrr, Mt K., Adramnl of 

Real Estalc /^m//n fNr\v York n>;>o); 1 lininim, A. ( F, 
and Uorau, 1 1 . IF, Real I'.statc Men lianilisni!' (fliicapo 
Itahcoek, I'lvderu’k M., 7 V/r I'aloat/on of Real 
Estate (New 'N'ork 1032); North, N. P., X'.iri Buien, 
I). W., and Smith, C. IF, Rea! Iisfate Enjari< ini> (New 
York 1028); Jteep, Sanvuel N., Senah! Mm li'ai’cs ami 
Land (Umtrads in Rttil Instate Innamniy^ (New ^oik 
i()2S); '^Pheohald, A. 1 )., P'lnamial hpeih of Sub- 
division Ih’i'elopineiit , Slutlies in Jvand Ikonoinies, 
Research Moru)Kiaj>h, no. 3 (C’hjc.jc<> >030); I Io> t, 
Il(»iner, < )ne lltindied Year^ of Land Wilue\ in (Jliuayu) 
((’fiicago 1933); Sakolski, A. AI., 7 V/r (heat ^Iniencan 
Land Rubble {Sew York J032); Itodhsh, 11. I\l., “Real 
Estate Aeti\ ity in ( 'hicapo Accomp,in> rni^ the World’s 
F'air of iK()3,’' and “d'he d^'iee-Lot’ Snhdi\ icier” in 
Journal of Land and RufiHc I tifity laononias, \ol. iv 
(1928) 405 16, and \oI. V (i(>2()) r(S7 -()(S, 

Sunshine find (Jiief in S(mthein ( '.ahjoi nia (Detroit 
J93t).' ‘'Real Estate J^joh)<*ms,” ed. h\ JvarJ Schol/, 
American Academy ol INilitical and Social Seieru'e, 
Annals, no. 237 (0130) 1 .->^3; Theobald, A. 1 )., “Rc'al 
Estate j/uense I.aw's in d’lu’ory and Praclut'” in 
Journal of laind and l\ibjic Utility lu uinmiu s, vol. vii 
(1931) 13 21, 13(8-54; Idler stadr, Jtudoll, llandbudi 
des ll ohnunyis^vesens und tier W 'ohnunys f > ai>c (.^ih ed, 
Jena 1920), espeidally ch. ii; Reich, ldnm\, Der 
Wohnunysmaikt in RerUn I'tni tSya iijio, Aluric liner 
staats- und sozialwissenschallhchen horschungen, 
vol. cl.viv (Munich H)iz). 

RlvAL INSTATE d’AXA'nON. ,S 7 r Property 
'Pax; CjIenerai. PuopiiRrv IV.x. 

REALISM. The original intention of the term 
realism is to assert the existence of real things 
as opposed to the products of the mind, which, 
in so far as tlu‘v are fancies and imaginations, 
are considered not to be rc.d things. It is, how- 
ever, a Avord wfiich lias bc*en used with a con- 
siderable variety of meanings. 

Tlie term is finst applied in philosophy to 
Plato’s theory of forms. Socrates is credited with 
the doctrine that universals possess a more real 
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existence than physical things. What Socrates 
chiefly had in mind, it seems, was mathematical 
concepts, such as iiuinher and triangularity, 
and moral concepts, such as justice and \irtue. 
This view is the basis of Tlato’s celebrated 
theory of forms, or ideas. The (piestion which 
tlie theory is primarily designed to answer is: 
Why do things come to (‘\hil)it cpialilies which 
they had not before or to lose qualities which 
they had? Tht‘ answer is that tliey exhibit or 
lose such qualities because of the j)rcscnce in or 
absence from them of certain non-material 
forms, h'or example, a thing becomes beautiful 
because the form of beauty is }>rescnt in it; it 
ceases to be beautiful because the form is uiil»- 
drawn from it. 

'The forms wen* conceived by Plato to consti- 
tute the real world, a world of immatt'rial logical 
entities, pennanent, perfect and changeh'ss, 
standing in immutable relations to one another. 
The forms are not onI\ not thoughts in a mind 
but they are inde])cndt‘nt of any mind, liunian 
or divine. I’or this reason the use of the word 
ideas to denote tlnan is highly misleading, h'or 
this reason also Plato’s doctrine ma\ be said 
tf) constitute the earliest forni of what is known 
as conceptual reahsin. Conceptual realism not 
onl}^ makes the negative assertions common to 
all forms of realism, that reality is not ex- 
clusively minds or a mind, is not thoughts in 
minds or a mind and is not dependent lor its 
existence upon being thought about by minds or 
a mind, but positively asserts that reality in- 
clud<‘s certain immaterial entities, sometimes 
callcil universids, such as humanity, whiteness, 
triangularity, justice and so on. 

It is this second positive assertion which 
constitutes the distinguishing tenet of scholastic 
realism. Scholastic realism, of wliich the most 
prominent exf>onent was William oi Champeaux 
(r. T070 1121), maintains, following Plato, the 
independent reality of essences, potentialities, 
principles, causes, which are conceived not as 
ways of reiiresenting facts or as the properties 
of things, but as indej^endent agencies which are 
responsible for the occurrence of the phenomena 
they are invoked to explain. Hceause a stone fell 
to the eartli when dropped, realist philosophers 
w^ere inclined to say that it possessed a “prin- 
ciple of gravity” wdiich cau.scd it to .seek the 
earth’s center; the fact that quinine prevents a 
a)ld would be explained as due to its j>ossession 
of a “cold-forbidding essence,” which would be 
thought of as a form with which the material 
of quinine had combined. The doctrines of 


scholastic realism w^re criticized by tlie nom- 
inalists, who maintained that universals, es- 
sences or forms were nothing but the general 
names by means of which w e tlenote the com- 
mon qualities possessed b\^ dif’erent objects, 
liiere were therefore in the nominalist view' no 
such indej)endent entities as “whiteness” or 
agencies such as “cause,” “whiteness” being 
simply the common c|uality of cream and snow , 
“cause” a relation between events. 

With the decline of scholastic philosojdiy at 
the close of the ]\liddle Ages the center of 
philosophical interest shifted. 'There began the 
vogue oi idc.ilism, lirst subjective and subse- 
quently oi'jectivt*; and, if \\c except the work of 
the Scottish ]>lTlosoj>hcr 'Thomas Kcid (1710- 
q(>), who maintained a realist tht'orv of knowl- 
edge in o’^der to urge tlu* claims of common 
sense, idealism may be said to have held the 
philosophical held j>raelically mu hallenged until 
the end ot th(‘ niiu'teentl) century, 'i’hus it is not 
until comparatively recent times that realism 
reappears in a new guise as a specihcally mod- 
ern theory'. 'Tie starting point ol the realist re- 
viv'al is to be found in two articles which (j. Jw 
JM oore contributed to Mind at the beginning of 
the twentieth century (“'Tlu* Nature of Judg- 
ment” and “Tlu* Kelutation of Idealism” in 
71 //W, n.s., \a>l. viii, iSqi), p. lyt) 1/3, and vol. 
xii, u>03, }>. ^33' 53); the lirsl deals with tlu* 
theory of ]K*rcej>tion, the secoiul with that of 
concepts, 'i'hese two theories, winch constitute 
the two main straiuls of modern realism, may be 
most conveniently considc‘red sej>aralely. C’om- 
inon to both is acceptance of tlu* maxim enunci- 
ated by the Austrian ]diiloso]>hc*r Meinong 
(i‘^53“i9-o); “'i'hat there cannot be an act of 
knowing without something to know, or more 
generally that there caniu»t be an act of judging, 
even an act of apjucliending a! all, without 
sonu*lhing to judge, something to a})])rehcnd, 
is one of the most self-evident projvositions 
yielded by a quite elementary consideration of 
these proc<*sses.” 

The application of this maxim to the {problem 
of perception has resulted in a number of 
thL^ories which have little in common except 
their aflirmation of the indc*pt*ndeiit existence of 
the perceived object. As soon as tlie questions 
are rai.sed, “What sort of object is the object 
j>crccivcd?” and “What is the* nature of the 
mental activity by which it is known?,” wide 
divergencies of view are ajvparent. Perhaps the 
best known of the various views is that which 
asserts that the objects known in immediate 
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sensory exj'jcrienee art* sense tlata, or sensu. This 
view has been juit forward at different times in 
lui^^land by (j. 10. Moore, Hertrand Russell, 
P. 'W Nunn, I). Broad and others and in the 
United States by the contributors to 'J'lic Snv 
Rralism. Sense data are defined by Bertrand 
Russell as “the tbin^^s that are immediately 
known in sensation: such things as colour, 
sound, smell, hardnesses, roughnesses and 
so on.” 

The view of the external world as consisting 
of independent entities (sense data) which are 
reveah‘d tf) the mind of tlie jH.*rcei\t‘r exactly 
as th(‘v are has aflordetl a philosof)hicaI back- 
ground which is in the main congenial to the 
natural sciiaices. If tin* part jdayid by the 
knowing minti in our knowledge of the e\tt‘rnal 
world is merely re\elatorv, it follows that prob- 
lems of e])istemol()gy may bt* ignori'd by the 
scientist. “Out there” in sjiact* is a directly re- 
vealed world of exteriud fact; all that the 
scientivSt has to do is to explore it. Realism has 
borrowed in its turn from tlu* natural sciences 
certain mental habits. In the lirst place, it has 
adopted from science the method of tackling its 
problems .singly. It is not the case, as idealists 
have su]>posed, that it is necessary to know tlu* 
whole truth about everything in order to be able 
to a.ssert .some true projM)sitions in regard to 
jiarticular ]>roblems. Refusing therefore with 
one or two exceptions, such as Profe.ssor Alex- 
ander, to commit them.selves to all-embracing 
metaphysical systems -many realists indeed 
have denied the po.ssibility of such systems in 
the old .seiKse reali.sts have i.solated their prob- 
lems and tried by caieful logical analysis to find 
out exactly what could and what could not truly 
be .said on ])articular i.ssues. 

In recent years, partly on account of the 
epistemologiciil difficulties which realism has 
experienced in defining the relation of .sense 
data to phvsical objects, partly on account of the 
changing trends of physics, the alliance between 
science and realism has teruled to break down. 
Not only is the relation of sense data to jdiysical 
objects obscure, but sense data are completely 
foreign to tlu* world affirmed by modc’'n physics. 
Moreover the world of modern physics is not 
din*ctly pcrccivevl; hence it is difliciilt to avoiil 
the conclusion that it is .somehow constructed 
from the world which is jK-rceived. As a result 
there is a new insistence on the activity of the 
mind in .scientilic thought. 'Phis has led to a wide 
acceptance ot idt*alist views by contemj>orary 
}>hysicists, wh(» have not hesitated to acclaim the 


activity of the mind in con.structiiig not only the 
scientific but the familiar world. Tlius Kant has 
taken tht* place of the realists as the philosopher 
mo.st congenial to modern physics. 

In its application to ethics and aesthetics 
modern r(‘alism has taken the form of a con- 
ceptual realism, not unlike the l^latonic theory of 
forms. In Primipia Kthica U. hi. Moore con- 
tended that goodness is an ultimate and objec- 
tive subsisting entity which cannot be further 
analyzed but is intuitively ])crceived; he also 
made the .same claim for the siibsistent truth, 
d'he result is a utilitarian ethic, .so far as means 
are concermal, a riglit action btang defined as 
one that has the bc.st actual con. sequences on the 
whole; and an intuit ioni.st conclusion in regard 
to ends, the best con.setjut*nces being defined as 
those which contain the greatest ()uantity of such 
ultimate goods as virtue, truth, beauty, wiiicli 
are intuitivt'Iy perceived to l)e valuabh*. An 
analogous doctrine lias l>etMi suggested in aes- 
thetics by Roger Frv and dcv'elo[)cd bv Ulive 
Hell and otlu'rs. Bell in his book Art contends 
that “significant form” is the di.stinguishing 
characteristic of a work of art. It is, he holds, in 
virtue of tluar posstvsion of signilicant fo?*m 
that we experiiMice aesthetic (“motion in con- 
temj)ialing such vveuks. I'lie doctrine ingdies 
(although Bt'll does not explicitly draw the 
iin]>lication) the m(“taph) sical conc(*})tion of an 
absolute and objective* beauty, whose* prese*nce 
in the object confers significance upon it. 

It is large'ly through its alliance with the 
scientific outlook an alliance which, as has 
be*en said, continue‘il until the rise of the new 
physics and which indeed is still operativ e on the 
cultural levels of thought that philosophical 
realism has had an) dire‘ct bearing upon the 
.social .sciences. It has forme‘d part of the general 
reaction from objective idealism, which has led 
to the decline of the Ile*gelian v iew of the state 
and has contributed to the growth of political 
plurali.sm, which involve*.s the affirmation of the 
independent integrity and real riglits of bodies, 
.such as corporations and trade* unions. Just as 
realism athrms the reality of things apart from 
minds and of jiarts independe*ntly of wholes, so 
political pluralism ailirnis the reality and the 
rights of bodies within the state independently 
of the stale. 

C. I'h M. JOAD 

♦SVr; I’illLo.soCiiY; SeiCNei/, ].o(,i(’; SciioLASTlci.SM; 
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(3r(l e^d. London I02g); 1 lanic^iu, J. Harthidenw, 
JJisfnirr dc la p}iili)\(>jy}uv srhdlastiquv, 3 \(ils. (2nd cd. 
Paris 1872-80) vol. i, rh. xi\; Mooiv, (i. K., PhUo- 
saphitaJ Stuiijc\ (l.ondon Russrll, ik-rtiand, 

'J'lw I^Kihlrms of I'liilosaphy (I.ondon nn-), and Our 
Knonlvilin' 0 / ifw lixtcrual ILoj/c/ (2iu1 cd. New 'S’ork 
i<>20)‘. Broad, C . 1 k, / hr Alind ami Jl\ Plan- in Satutr 
(Ixindon i<j25); Lralvc, Duranl, and olhcis, Pwiiys 
in iJnliidl RraJism, a ( io-oprxifnc Study aj ihi Pioh- 
^cni of KnoTvlrdyy (London i()20); I loh, li , anil 
otficrs, Phr A'rrr Rriilix/u: (Jo-aprratrj'r Stiuhrs in 
Phihxophy (New York n}iz)\ IMorila^iie, \\‘. I’., I'hc 
BV/v.' of Knou'imi (London 1025), Mcinone, Alexius, 
Idler Annahinrn, /(ilsihriit iur Ps\ choloijic und 
Physiolo^.'ic del Siniu'soi jjianc, supplcnicntar\ \ol. ii 
(I^cjyisic 1002); lIusMil, I'Alniund, I.oejsihr i nter- 
su( hunqrn , 2 \ols. (3id cd. IJallc i(j22); AUxandcr, 
Samuel, Sptui\ 'I nur and Ih !t\, 2 \i»ls. (London 
i(>2ol; Joad, < '. I'k i\l.. Matte; ^ L:J( and Wdue ( I .on- 
don I02p); Moore, (i. E., Print tpia Pthua (C’am- 
Inid^e, JCne. IU03); Bell, k 1 i\e, Att (sth ed. London 
I<l2i) pt. 1; llaitniann, Nicolai, I'dJiik (lierlin 
tr. b> Stanlon C'oit, 3 \ols. (London 1932). 

KIL'VSON OI* S'EAdd^ is one of tlie more im- 
porlanl of the concepts ^\lHch ha\e contributed 
to the biiildiut( ii|’ of a rationale of the absohile 
state. Idrst wuleh used in tlu‘ sixleeiitli and 
seventeiMith centuries to rationalize the ruthl(‘ss 
employment of jMilitic.d jiower, it \v<is taKtm oxei 
into the tiieories of nineteenth century national- 
ism aiul imperialism and has a curnait impor- 
tatice with tin' asca-ndaiu v of new dictatorships 
and new’ ahsoluti.sms. 

'rh(‘ concejU is the* historical root for the 
fundamental (Mtet^orv ot purposixe or objectixe 
rationalitx' in jiohtic.il beliaxior. Political In*- 
liaxior is objectixeU rational (Max Weber’s 
Zucrkrafional) xxhen it is adaptexl to creating, 
prt*ser\ in^ or exjiandiiii; a conlijj^uration of social 
relationshijis in te‘rms of ])ox\er; subjectixdy ra- 
tional behavior, on the oilier hand, is rational in 
terms of ideas or values. 'Po be sure, actual be- 
havior xx'ill rarely be* objectively rational unless 
tliere is a conviction that the object to be attained 
is xaluabie. 'i'here is nevertheless a.i irnpoitant 
dilference bed ween a study of ideas, values or 
HOT ms and one of the means employed in their 
reali/ation. 

Machiavelli, xvhf> is often — but incorrectly- 
regarded as th(‘ originator of the concejit f)f 
reason of state, affords in his writings a striking 
confirmation of this distinction as xvell as an in- 
dication of its limitations. lAir liis ideas not only 
revolve around the problcan of the necessary 
conditions of successfid political action but tend 
to confirm his (subjectively rational) faith diat 
the state, or organized political community, is 
the highest of all goods, because it is the condi- 


tion of all good life. 'Phis faith he shares with 
classical antiqu'ty, xvith Plato, .\ristotle and 
Cicero. Built as it was upon the three ideas of 
pagan virtue, or manliness, fortune and urcessitUy 
it made a rationallv coherent xvhoh* in the mind 
of Machiavelli and in those of his contem- 
poraries xvho had lost faith in tlie teachings of 
Christ as interprett*d bx the ('hurch. 'Po those 
whr) had not tlius lost faith it was shocking 
heresy. But some f)f the latter, likt* Botero, at- 
ti'inpted to saixagt* the “truth’’ contained in 
Machiavelli ’s jiassionately detached analysis re- 
garding the conditions of successful political 
action. So far reaching w.is its influence that 
strictly anti-Ma». fiiavellian uriti*rs, like the 
(.'alvdnist Johannes Althusius, ivecaine deeply 
concerneii with liiese jxroblt‘ms. Mi'inecke, in 
his magistral xolunu* on reason of state, while 
]W(»tesling that “tin* rich content of the idea of 
nxison of stati* cannot be enelost'd within the 
narrow limits of a dt*rmition,” indicated what is 
commonix undcrstooil bx the tc‘rm: it is the 
principle of political action, the laxv of motion of 
the state. It furnishes the guiding principk* for 
the statesman n. fullilhng his tunction of main- 
taining aiul strengthening the commonwealth, 
according to Meiiuxke an org.inic configuralifin 
xvhost* full str<‘ngth is maintained onlx if it can 
somi‘ho\\ c'ontnuK* to groxx . 

It is evident that tlu* sj>i‘cific <*ontenl of th(* 
<*oncept at anx n.irticular lime must bt* aflected 
bv the naturi* ol the siate or governmcait in- 
volvt*d. Machiavi'Ili and Ins followers, Hobbes, 
for instance, x\i ix* inclined to lof)k upon govern- 
ment as a mech.iiue.il system apjdled to human 
beings moldetl accortling to unaiterabk* natural 
laws. Otliers, like Bodin and Althu.sius, who 
cicarlv ]'erci‘i\e(l the inapplicability of Machia- 
xelli’s gt‘iK‘r.ilr/ations to local conditions as they 
knew’ them, attemjneal to analyze regional or na- 
tional xariations affecting not only individuals 
but the system of rule to which they might suc- 
ce.ssfullv be subjected. As against such internal 
variations Richelieu and Pufendort stressed the 
variety of external conditions which make cer- 
tain actions rational for one government and 
irrational h)r another. Such ilifferenliation is 
indeetl not entirely lacking in Machiavelli and 
Botero, who were “oncerned, for exaiujile, with 
differences betwetai the policy ol large and 
small .states. But it is only wath the increasing 
nationalism of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries that reason of state comes to be con- 
ceived as strictly limited to one national state 
and its peculiar genius. 'Phe pinnach* of this 
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trend, with its implied abandonment of valid 
jj^eneralizations, is reached with Ile^el and the 
historical school for which he provided the im- 
petus. Curiously enough Marx’ use of llej^elian 
dialectics jirovided the most effective challenge 
to this individualiziut^ trend. 'I’he liroail ^general- 
izations of the (Jornrnunist Manifesfo loreetl those 
interested in comliatini,^ its political imj)lications 
to seek more accurate i;eneralizatif)ns about the 
conditions of succ*essful political action. In this 
endeavor they were met by those whom the 
random jj;en (‘rail /at ions of Rousseau’s political 
^n)spel, as apjdit^d in the French Revolution and 
its Napoleonic aftermath, had aroused from 
tlieir tio^matie slumber, d’fiere resulted during 
the nineteenlli and twentidh centuries a rising 
tide of more or less serious iiujuiry into f)bjee- 
tively rational j>olitical behavior, which crys- 
tiillizrd into modern jiohtical science. 

In spite of its imj)orlanct‘ in Juirf)pean litera- 
ture the concej)f of reason f)f state has played a 
negligil)le role in fai^lish and American political 
theorv. This is largt'Iy because the concept of tlie 
st.ite as a eorj^orale entity al)Ove other .social 
grou])ings has never become establisiieil in 
Anglo-American thought. On the other haiul, 
the jiolicies of both countries provide many il- 
Ju.strations of that subordination of other ends to 
the maint(‘nance and expansion of the state 
which ari' the essence of the concept. The phrase 
manifest dc'stiny eml)odies a less scholarly ap- 
jireciation of reason of state which uses indi- 
viduals as mere agents in the “inevitable” for- 
waril thru.st of political pfnver. 

]\Iori* objectively viewed, these jirincifdes of 
political action become raw material for the 
science of politics. W'hether or not such intjuiry 
can be divorced from a belief or faith in the state 
as tlu* highest good d<*p<‘nds upon whetlier its 
:onclusions are presented in definitive terms or 
as conditional hypothe.ses. Perhaps the greatest 
ri.sk in such in([uiry is that of becoming ab.sorbed 
in the state or the church or the trade union or 
any other concrete configuration of jumcr, and 
thus transforming a stiitlv of the conditions of 
successful political action into a social philoso- 
phy claiming ultimate value for such action. 

C’ahi. J()A(’Him Fkii dricii 

Srr: Powrit, Porn k al; Sia'ii/, Ansorr i ism; Sia'Ics- 
MANsnir; ( )i»i’oin cmsm; Nationalism; Poliiu-al 
ScU'Nci;. 
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with hihliography p. 427-56; Montesquiou, L^on de. 
La raison d'etat (Paris 1U02); BarfhtSIemy Saint- 
Ililaire, Jules, “Kaisf)n d’etat’’ in Dictionnaire }>ihwral 
dr hi pohthiiir, ed. l)\ M. Block, 2 m)1s. (new cd. Paris 
1873-74) \(> 1 . li, p. 765-66; ’IVt)eItsch, Ernst, Der 
J Ustonsmiis und srinr Problemr, Cjesamrneltc Schriften, 
vol. Hi ('Pubin^en ig22). 

RKBFLLION is frequently used in a broad 
sen.se almost interchangeably with such terms 
as insurrection and revolution. Statutes and 
courts of law do not generally distinguish a 
specific crime of rebellion but punish all up- 
risings as forms of trea.son. Such iiKli.scriminate 
usage, however, fails to recognize significant 
variations in the causes and motivation of up- 
risings. It therefore setans desirable to (‘luploy 
the term rebellion in its narrowi'r .sen.se to diaiot e 
an U])ri.sing of more or less significant projior- 
tions intiTuled to effect territorial aiifonomy or 
indepemlence but not complete overthrow of the 
ccMitral government. 

d’his was its meaning in the Roman Irtnin’re, 
wliere the word rrhrllarc was ii.sed to refer to 
the renew'ul of war by peojdes wliich had beim 
subdut'd. Rome eon(|uered a world Init failed 
to find a ]>olitieal system which would reconcile 
the traditions of a eity-state with the military 
exigencies of holding dowm con(.|uered prov- 
inces and defending far flung frontiers. The fall 
of the Roman Ihnpire might be tlescribed as a 
series of rebellions in the provinces brought 
about in varying degrtx\s by the ineradicable 
faults of military despotism, lhi‘ c-oIla]).st‘ of the 
ndiuinistnitivc and financial machine as a result 
of uiulerl\ing economic causes as yi*t undeter- 
min(\l, the jire.ssiire of the barbarians outside 
and within lhi‘ fronliiT and tlu‘ vt'ry traditions 
of Rome which ereat(*d within tht‘ pro\ inces a 
tradition of their own. Before Aiigirstus the 
provinces wfrt‘ reganhxl as the e.stattvs of the 
Roman peoplt* {prardia popiili rotnani). 'They 
wvre ruthlessly exploited by govtTiiors, who had 
absolute power for one year. A system of money 
lending and tax farming developed with the con- 
nivance of the Senate; many j>unitive expedi- 
tions w^ere little more than debt collecting affairs. 
'I’he emperors j)roved iiuannj^etent not only in 
governing the empire but also in defending it. 
Neither the reforms of Diocletian, the division 
of the emjhre into east and wi‘st nor Constan- 
tine’s acceptance of Christianity cf)uld arrest 
the forces of disintegration. As pressure on the 
frontier grew, self-protection dnne some of the 
pro\ inces to organize into independent king- 
doms. Finally the empire split up in the west 
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into separate kingdoms under the leaders of 
revolting or immigrating troops: the Visigoths 
in Gaul and Spain, the Vandals in Africa and 
the Ostrogoths in Italy. Wliat little is known of 
the administrative and military structures of the 
empires which pret^eded Rome suggests the 
same ]wohlems of rebellious vassal states and 
revolting troops (src i^AiriKi ). 

Cliina like Rome illustrates one of the funda- 
mental patterns ol rebellion — the collapse of a 
military and bureaucratic imperial machine un- 
der the ])ressure of internal corruj)tion and the 
impact of unexpecttal forces on the frontier. I’he 
conditions which had seemed the acceptance of 
thirty dynasties in China w(‘re destroyed by the 
impact of ICurope in the nineU'enth century, dhe 
leader of the Tai])ing Rebellion of JS53, 'Tien- 
Wang, rcreived from an American missionary 
a version of tht‘ doctrine of the 'Trinity in which 
lie found a place lor himself; his rebellion, aim- 
ing at the control ol iIk^ entire empire, succeeded 
in ruling over the southern portion of the empire 
for elevc'n yi-ars and was subdiu'd only witii the 
assistance ol westtaai troops and guns under 
(h'licral (.Jordon. As the ctaitral government at 
Jacking was vNcakened b\ the inllux of v\esteni 
idiras, it was inevitable that I lie t'cononnc differ- 
enc(‘S of regions whose centers wen* lar apart 
should tak<‘ on a jvilitical form. A China in 
contact with western ideas can be controlled 
only from NatiKing, in the vallt'v of the Vangtze, 
where the two civilizations mei't. Attempts to 
maintain such control fn^ni IVking have j^roved 
unavailing. The Chinese empire has become a 
loo.se ftaleralion of quasi-autonomous provinces, 
gov enu'tl by military iurJii/fis giving only a nomi- 
n.il allegiance to the central government. Some 
.sections have beconu* practically independent, 
among tluaii areas under governments which are 
termetl communist. The communist rebellions 
in China are ]>casant revolts rather than up- 
risings of an urban proletariat such as are con- 
temjdated by theoretical communism, but these 
element. il attempts to escajK* from an oppre.ssive 
economic and military system have been seized 
upon and givtai form by political missionaries 
imbued with the com muni. st ideal. 

'The ri'formation and the growth of nation- 
ality led U) a confu.sed jiattern of rebellions by 
reason of the fact that religious beliefs did not 
coincide* with national or dynastic boundaries. 
'Fhe growing power of tlie commercial cl*is.-%es 
chaJienged the arbitrary claims of kings, while 
the conflict of rt'ligious doctrines raised within 
each unit of government in Eur^ipe acute prob- 


lems as to the nature of obedience. 'Fhese con- 
ditions gav'c to western tlioiight Alachi.ivclli in 
Italy, Bodin in France aiul Hobbes in Tingland; 
they caused the disintegration of Italy, the revolt 
of the Netherlands, ihc Fnfndc in I'rance and the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany. 

A new pattern of rebellion was produced by 
the relation, which began w ith the discovery of 
America, between the Old World and the New. 
'Fhe jvrobleni raised was more difhcull and 
subtle than that of Rome and its provinces. 
Communications were less eflective hy sea than 
they had been b}^ Roman road. 'Then* was not 
one empire but many: Spain, Portugal, France, 
Holland and Ivngland. t^-ommcice and the i)e- 
ginnings of science made solution by military 
povver, bureaucracy or the apotheosis of an 
emperor alike impossilde. 'The rebellion of 1776 
wiiich credited the United Stales testilierl to the 
failure to combine representation at the center 
with sell-governm(*iit at the periphery i>f a com- 
mercial empire. The colonial asscmbli(*s over- 
came the arbitrary power oi the local executives 
in the persons of royal governors only to find 
themselves face to face with the sovt'reignty of 
Parliament. 'Phe compromises of constitutional 
monarchy were not adaptal)le to tlu* conibeting 
economic interests of so diverse an empire. 
Since then the United Stales and the British 
C’ommonwealth of Nations have each attempted 
solutions of tin* sami* problem (srr Imimju.-vl 
Unity). Incidents in the experiments have been 
the American C’ivil War, the Canadian rchdlirin 
of 1 837 which led to the Durham report, the 
Irish rebellion of H)i(> and the establishment ol 
the Irish lYce State. 

In the empire of Spain the theory of colonial 
administration for tliree hundrt*tl years was that 
of centralized control hy the government in 
Spain. The Creoles and Indians were jiracti- 
cally disregarded in the gov ernineiilal structure, 
which was in the main administered by a bu- 
reaucracy sent out from Sj^ain but possessed of 
considerable indeperulent control by virtue of 
thegreat distance from the home country, 'J’bere 
were bloody Indian uprisings, such as that of 
Tupac Amaru (17B0 (S3), which blindly .sought 
by destruction of wliite jiroperty and lives to 
drive back the frontier and retrieve the land 
from white control. 'Phe rebellions vvhicli ulti- 
mately, in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century', established the independence of the 
Spanish colonies in the New World were h av- 
ever, almost entirely the work of the C reoles 
dissatisfied with their subordinate social and 
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economic jiositiori and with the economic siih- 
senience ()f the colonies to Spain under the 
tlorninant colonial system. 

'riK‘ clash of economic interests whicli found 
its expression in the wars of independence was 
re\ealed also in rchellions attributable in a 
mcTisurt* to the question of slavery. 'The Ameri- 
can War may lx* considered an attempt by 

a section of tlic country uiiich had its basis in 
an 4i^rarian sla\t‘ <vonomv to secaxle from a 
nation which was bt‘cominLi^ increasnif^ly domi- 
nated by a manulacturin^ free labor economy. 
In lA-ench Haiti the planters’ unw ilimij^ne^ss to 
abide bv the action of the rcv()lutionar\ National 
Assembly in b'rance in abolish int]; slavery led to 
the slave uprisinii: winch siiccecalcd in setting 
iij) a black Haitian n^publie imdcT 'J'oussaint 
T/Oiivcrture. 

'i’he most irnj^ortant cause of r(‘I)clIion during 
the nineteenth and twentidh centurit^s, how- 
ever, has been the rise of nationalism and the 
])rinciple of national self-determination. Under 
th(‘ir powerful impulse formerly independent 
units attempted to free themselves from sub- 
servience to other ]>olilical units and to reestab- 
lish tlu'ir indept‘n(k‘nce. A lon^ array of nation- 
alist rebellions characteri/es tht' jX'i'iod since the 
J^'rench devolution. Many of tlx'se were success- 
ful, such as that of (daH‘C(‘ in iS2(;, of Belptim 
in i(S30 ami of Hulj^^aria iti 1S7S; others, such as 
the J^)lish reludlions of r.S3o 31 and iS()3 and 
the- Italian rebellion of i.S3i, failed, at It^a.si for 
the time bcin^j:. In the case of Italy a series of 
rebellions reestablislu'd small independent units, 
which were ultimately unifltxl into a new lui- 
tional state, d’he successful rebellions wcn‘ not 
always carried through bv tin. rt‘bel state itself; 
(ifteii inter\'<.*nlion lyy one or more of the threat 
j)owers (k‘cided the outcome of the rebellion. 

Mention miu;ht be made of the role of imperi- 
alist as}>irations in the fosteriiiij; of rebellions. 
'J’his appears pcrhajis only as a strong under- 
current in the rebellion which in 1^36 converted 
d’exas from a state of Mexico into the independ- 
ent “Lone Star State,” to be incorjionited into 
the United States nine years later. It is much 
more obvious in the uprising in Colombia in 
igo3, which quickly, under the helpful eye of 
the United States, created an indejH*ndent Pan- 
ama and paved the way for the construction of 
the Panama C’anal. In tlu‘ ca.se of the setting up 
of the j>uj>pet state of Manchukuo in iq32, the 
hand of Ja[)an was so obvious that no attempt 
was made bv tlu^ central C'hinese government to 
contest theckiim of indejuaidence. 


in the empires of the ancient world before 
Rome moral justificaition for rebellion could be 
found in the claim that the terms of submission 
had been violated. Priests or soothsayers could 
no doubt find imperfections in the ceremonies 
of submission whenever successful revolt seemed 
possible. Under feudalism the relation of ruler 
and ruled was ba.sed on the idea of a n'ciprocal 
contract. 'Jdiere was a right of diffidatio, or of 
formal renunciation by a vassal of his allegiance 
to his lord, and of rebellion. The development of 
nationality in western luirope and the long tra- 
dition of unity, temporal and spiritual, that was 
the legacy of Rome and C’hristianity iiLvessitated 
a justification for rebellion in the later Middle 
Ages and in the sixteenth century which was the 
beginning of the modern theories of the state 
and the nature of indiv idual rights. 

The justification h)r rebellion did not stop at 
the case for secession but went on to cjuestion 
the nature of communities among men. d’he 
\ery forces — the tlevelopment of industiy arui 
commerce —which brought different communi- 
ties into such close contact that they could not 
but face the (.juestion of the causes of their 
difference were found to be tlKanseh es a great 
factor in tho.se cause's. It had long been realized 
that behind the legalizcil rebellion of barons 
against an arbitrary king there was another re- 
bellion, the “base and abject routs” of boys and 
beggars di-se'ribc-d by Shakespeare {Henry /i : 
Pt. 2, Act IV, Sc. 1). The economic interpreta- 
tion of history marshaled the “ba.se and abject 
routs” .scatteri'd through hi.storv into an advanc- 
ing army. The proletariat soon h)omed as large 
in political sjx'culation as had the state of nature 
and the social contract, h'or the industrial revo- 
lution, by accelerating economic change, re- 
vealed the influence of that change on the fate 
of natif)ns. With that increased rate of change 
the theory and practise of rebellion began to 
jxiss into the theory and practise of social revo- 
lution. 

K. Smeij.if 
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KJ'X^AlyL. The recall is a ptditical device tle- 
sij:^ned to enable the electorate, through a special 
election, to replace a public olheial belort^ the 
normal expiration ol his term of office. Jt dillers 
from removal by judicial process, impeachment 
or executive action in that th(‘ decision emanates 
directly from the electorate, thus, in tht^ory at 
least, affording a more ellective ]M)pular control. 
'I’he recall, which seems to h.i\e originated in 
certain Swiss cantons, ay^pcared in America in 
the Articles of C’onfederation and was discusseil 
in tlie Constitutional Convention, \e\erthcless, 
its j)resenl use in the Cnited St.Ues, where it has 
been of greatest significance, is the iH'sult of an 
entirely indejiendent jiolitical moxement. 

Originally introduced m tlu* Los Angeles 
cliarter of Kjo^, the recall, with the initiative 
and the referendum, soon rose to prominence 
in the program of t lie “ progressive' niovenu'nt," 
W’hich reached its height in 'I'lu'odore Roose- 
velt’s campaign for the presidency in 1912. Its 
Sfiread was acct'lerated by the nation wide atten- 
tion it attracted when it was successfully invoked 
to remove' a conniving politician from the I^os 
.Angeles city council shortly after the jwovi.sion 
had been introduce*el. It has been aelojde'd in 
somewvhat varying forms to apjdy to state officers 
in twelve stales and to public officials in well 
ovxT a thousand local governmental agencies. 
In addition to the constitutional provisiems a 
number of states have statutory jwovisions ap- 
plying the recall to local ofiicers. Such provi- 
sions are common in le'gislation re'garding (he 
commission and commission-manager forms of 
government. 'The movement for its extension 
reached a halt in 1920, but there has been no 
concerted effort toward the abandonment of the 
recall and not infrequently it is still included in 
new municipal charters. 

f'ive tiifferent types of recall have been insti- 
tuted in the United States: the recall of ek'Ctivc 
(iflicials other than judges, the recall of apj)oin- 
tive olficials, the recall of judges, the advi.sory 
recall of federal officials and the recall of judicial 


decisions. 'Lhe last, particularly as applied to 
decisions holding statutes unconstiUitiv>nal, is 
more ajUly classed as a form of referendum (w 
l.MTlATIVr: AND RElTKKNnrM). 

Tlie only type which has been used exten- 
sively is the recall of elective oflicials other than 
judges. Lending itself easily to political cinitro- 
versy, it became one of the chief issues during 
the progressive period. Its opponents charged 
that the device would be abused for pt'rsonal, 
partisan and factional ends, that it would destrov 
official independence and that it vaf)laled the 
.American form of rejwesent alive government. 
Its ailvocates lookt'd upon it as a means of free- 
ing the otfieeholder from di j>endence u]K)n 
l>o-sses and special interests, of giving the public 
continuous control of all otlicials aiul of making 
those officials constantly resjxinsive to j)ul)lic 
will. .As a result, they felt, it would increase the 
interest of the citi/.ens in their government and 
would, at the same lime, permit tlie necessary 
concentration of authority and resj>onsi!iility 
and lengthening of terms of oflice. ’fiiey be- 
lieved that it would not be necessary to emjiloy 
the recall very fretjuently; its nu're yiresence as 
a “gun behind the door” would be sufficient in 
most cases. 

’^Lhe recall of appointive officials has been 
adopted otdv in Kansas and in a small number of 
local governmental units. Many of the exponents 
of the recall principle have oppo.sed its applica- 
tion to administrative officers on the ground 
that it ri'quirc's of tfu* electorate a technical 
knowleilge which the electorate generally does 
not po.ssess. 

'The })rojio.sal to ])ermit the recall of judges 
precipitated tin* mo.st violent conflict of opinion. 
Jt was assailed on the ground that it nullified 
the inde]>endence of the judiciary and was bit- 
terly opposed by most judges and by those who 
saw in it a threat to the privileges of ])roperty. 
Its defenders based their argument not upon the 
ability of the electorate to pass upon the correct- 
ness of technical legal decisions but upon the 
people’s right to control certain acts of the judi- 
ciary which were termed essentially political 
rather than judicial . Such, they claimed, were the 
acts of judges in declaring laws unconstitutional 
on grounds which to the progressives repre- 
sented blind adlierence to outworn economic, 
political and social dogmas. Since in most states 
the judges secured their office through election, 
they were su.sceptible to tlie same influences as 
other elective officials and should be subjected 
likewise to continuous po[)ular control. Despite 
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the terrific battle whicFi ragetl about it the judi- 
cial recall appears to have been used not more 
than a half dozen times, in Arizona, California 
and Oregon. In practically all of these cases its 
use was based not u}u)n specific tecliTiical judi- 
cial decisions but upon dissatisfaction with the 
performance of certain administrative duties and 
the la\ aj)jdication of certain criminal laws. 

d\vo states liavi* attem])ted indirectly to apply 
the ‘Sidvisory” n‘call to certain federal officials, 
who are not directly subject to state law. In 
Arizona candidates lor Congress are given an 
ojijiortiinity in advance of the election to agree 
to abid(‘ by a vole for their removal. That .state 
proviiles further that the people may vote to 
advise tlu* resignation of a federal judge having 
jurisdiction within the state and may at the 
same time* recommend a successor. North Da- 
kota by an amendment which was adopted in 
jc)ao also attem]Hed to apjdy tlie recall to con- 
gressnum. 

Recall ])rocedure in the United States, al- 
though subject to considerable variation, in- 
\.)l\es the securing of a valid, or “sufficient,’* 
petition which must state the charges against 
the* ollicial, the holding of an election to deter- 
mine whether the official shall be removed and 
the choice of a successor. Most commonly the 
voters are c:al!t‘d uj)on to vote for or against 
recall and separately, but on the same ballot, to 
sel<‘ct a ]M)ssible successor. A second arrange- 
ment pro\idc‘S that the incintibcnt .shall on the 
tiling of a valid rec'all jietilion become a candi- 
date to suc’cH*c*d himself in competition with 
other candidates; a thirtl limits the election to 
the epiestion of removal from office, with pro- 
vision, should the recall succeed, for Idling the 
vacancy by the usual meth(Hl or by a second 
t'lection. C’ertain safeguards for the benefit of 
the official are tisiially provided. Recall petitions 
may be })rohibited for a certain period of grace 
at the beginning of the term or for a second 
time during a single term. 'I’he official is u.sually 
j^ermitted to {dace on the ballot or the petition 
a formal statement in his defense. A few states 
refund the cost of the campaign to the official 
where the move for recall is defeated in the 
election. 

d’he predictions of the originators of the recall 
that it would be used sparingly have been borne 
out. In ordy two instances has it been success- 
lully employed against officials elected by an 
<‘ntire state: in i(>2i against Governor Lynn J. 
f^'razier of North Dakota, the attorney general 
and the commissioner of agriculture and labor; 


and in ic)22 against two members of the Public 
Service C’ommission of Oregon. It has been 
applied occasionally to state legislators and to 
judges of county courts. Its principal applica- 
tion, ho\vevt‘r, has Vieeii to elective officials in 
local governmental units. An extensive investi- 
gation in California, where it has apparently 
been employed more widely than in any other 
state, showed that from to i()2(S a total of 
20S recall petitions wtTc liled, involving 434 
officials, and i£;5 elections were Ik hi, of which 
72 were successful in removing a total of 130 
officials. It is of some significanet^ that the num- 
ber has tendtul to increasi* in recent years, from 
this limited investigation and others it is esti- 
mated that throughout the United States as 
many as 400 ri-call elections have been IkLI, 
inv^olving the removal of perha])s 300 officials, 
or an av'erage of 10 t‘aeh year. 

Any adecjuate discussion of the causes of 
rc'calls would invol\(‘ consideration of the under- 
lying motives, impulse's anti frictions which in- 
fluence the functioning oi all democratic gtivern- 
ment. Officials h.ive bt'cn removed for such 
trivial causes .is tht^ use of }>rofanity in a public 
meeting anti on such .serious charges .is con- 
nivance in the h'tting ofiiublic contracts. Recalls 
hav'c been .sjvonsortal variously by political re- 
formers, tlisgrunlled tax]>ayers, opposing politi- 
eal factions, underworld interests, moral cru- 
satiers and even rival paving companies seeking 
exclu.sive biisint'SS privilegt'S. In the formal 
statements ol tht* grounds lor rtrall the rno.st 
frequent charge has been “gtaieral incompetency 
and inefficiency," and an almost equally popular 
avowed charge has been “wastefulness and ex- 
travagance in the expeiuliture of public funds"; 
but these perfunctory declaratit)ns often fail to 
disclose the real motiv^ating ft)rces behind the 
recall movement. 

’Fhe disquieting problems brought to light in 
the operation of the recall are mainly those 
generally related to the o]K*ration of democratic 
g(wcrnment. Unnece.ssary political turmoil has 
.sometimes been aroused, needless election e\- 
pen.ses hav^c been incurred, and com])etent offi- 
cials have been seriously embarra.ssed by short- 
sighted criticism and self-seeking factionalism. 
There is a growing tendency, however, for the 
recall to correct its own weaknesses; in those 
areas in which it has been too lightly applied 
.sentiment has developed against its employment 
except as a last re.sort. 

The recall has been invoketl effectively in 
several instances to remove oflicials whose con- 
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duct was so subject to suspicion as to undennine 
public confidence in their integrity and services, 
while there was no possibility of legally jiroving 
official turpitude or malfeasance. It has found 
its most satisfactory application, however, in 
permitting the removal of elected olhcials who 
have arbitrarily run counter to the wishes of the 
electorate. 

The most constructive and significant advan- 
tages of the recall are to(^ intangible for more 
than general apprai.sal. It has lu-rinitted length- 
ening of the terms of office and shortening of the 
ballots without incurring the risk of the estab- 
lishment of arbitrary bureaucracies. It has estab- 
lished the princi}>le of r<*sjK)nsibiIity and k'- 
sponsiveness to tlu‘ (^xteiit that the ]>ublic is 
capable of understanding it and of Inaiefiting 
thereby. Finally, it has helped to maintain public 
interest and con 1 1 deuce, becai isi' the public 
knows that it possesses a }K)tential weaj)on for 
controlling the govtTtiinent. 

Outside the Fnited States recall provisions 
have been markeil by two outstanding charac- 
teri.stics. Aside from the I inion ot Sox iet Social- 
ist Republics, xxhere tlu* constitutions of th(‘ 
constituent rejniblics proviue that representa- 
tives to the soviet Tuay be recalled by their con- 
stituencies at anv time, I'airopean constitutions 
generally provide for the recall of the entire 
legislative body rather than of indixidiial legis- 
lators. The first recall provisions in Swiss can- 
tons were of this tyjH*, and even now this form 
exists in some cantons which do not jirovidt* for 
the recall of the executive, 'riiere is no record 
of any use of the recall in Switzerland. At least 
twelve (derman Lufjdcr provide lor recall ot the 
laindtag and nine for recall of municijxal coun- 
cils. The former provisions have been invoked 
eight times, and although no Landtag has actu- 
ally been dissolved by a recall eleclioi:. three have 
resigned with such elections imj)endi ng. Wells 
lists twenty attempts to recall municij^al coun- 
cils, at least four of which succeeded. The sec- 
ond feature of the recall outside the United 
States is the provision for its application to the 
president; such a clause is found in the Weimar 
constitution, in the Austrian constitutu)nal revi- 
sion of 1929 and in the laitvian constitution. In 
all of these instances the recall of the president 
has been automatically and inversely connectetl 
with the recall of the lower house of the national 
assembly. In no case have these recall provisions 
been invoked. The National Socialist dictator- 
ship has completely vitiated any significance 
which the recall may have possessed in Ger- 


many, the only European country in winch it 
has actually been used. 
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RlCUlxlN I'dvSlIlP. In Anglo-American law a 
receiver is tlcfmetl as an indiflenmt person be- 
tween the parties xvho is ajijxiintetl as a minis- 
terial offiter of a court to colk‘Ct ami hold rents, 
profits or proceexls of land or persotial property 
and to distributt^ them to tlie party or parli<‘s 
finally found to be entitled to them. Receiver- 
.ship is an ancient de\ ice worked out by the 
Court of C'hancery in Intgland when it was ec- 
clesiastical in jiersonnel. Its function was to 
j)rovide for such purpcKt^s as carrying on the 
estate of a deatl man or ailministering the prop- 
erty of an infant, excejxt in eases where tla re- 
ceiver was a mert‘ stakeh*>ldt‘r, holding a fuiul 
or piece of property until interests were adjudi- 
catetl. 'Fhe old institution is still occasionally in- 
voked for these modest taids, as where a mort- 
gage is foreclosed and during foreclosurv‘ a re- 
ceivtT is aj'jiointedto coIl(‘Ct rentsand hold them; 
or wdiere a cretlilor asks that a receiver be ap- 
pointed to nxilize assets of his debtor; or w here 
a receiv'er is appointed pending dissolution of a 
partnership. But the major significanct* of re- 
ceiverships today lies in the field of enterprises 
which are embarrassetl financially. In reality 
receivers, ])artieularly in the Unitx'd States, 
have becornt* operators of large busines.s eiiter- 
j)rises including industrial corporations and 
such major public' utilities as railroads. 

The importance of receivership in tlie United 
States may be gauged from the fact that at 
various times nearl}" 25 percent of tlu; entire 
railroad system of the country has been in re- 
ceivership, the receivers bc'coming virtually 
operators of this large fraction of the transporta- 
tion system. Since 1870 there have been over 
one thousand railroad receiverships. The insti- 
tution of receivership has been greatly extended 
in times of depression or shortly after. To the 
receiverships of railroads and large industrial 
enterprises must now l)e added large real estate 
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ventures. From January j, igi7, to December 
I, 1923, the United Stales District C^Hirt for the 
Southern District of New ^'ork, which is the 
leading eastern forum for e(|iiity receiverships, 
aj)pointed receivers for 233 c:orporations with 
nominal assets above S750,ooo,ooo. 

d'here are (uo tyf>es of rec(‘ivership in the 
United States: bankruplt‘y and e(juity receiver- 
shi])s. A ri‘cei\er may be appointed in Ixink- 
ru])tcv ]H*ndin^ the a])]i()intment of a trustee. 
Not inlre(.|iientK' the piM'son a]>])oinU“d by the 
court as r(‘ceiver is later chosen by the creditors 
to act as trustee in bankniplcv, \irtually con- 
tinuing the same t unction. 'The bankruptcy act 
aj'jparentlv conteni])lates the aj^pointment of a 
receiver as an ewt'plional procedure, but the 
])ractis(‘ has j^^rown nt'vi'rtheless to ^reat proj>or- 
tions. nanknij)tcy, however, is bi^st adapted to 
thi* pur]M)se ol tdlectin^ lliinidation, while the 
etjuity receivership is invoked when tlu* objec- 
tive is reorLtani/ation. 'Tliis is facilit<iled by the 
fact that the American t(‘.st of bankruptcy is not 
the inability to me<‘t maturing obligations but 
an exci'ss 01 liabilities over assets. I'he <a|uity 
receivcM'ship is tlins sinltal to the .situation of a 
concern in temporary Imancial ililfic ulties and 
has become the favorite lorm of receiv(‘rship. 

It was the only nvsort in the case ol railroads, 
which were debarreil Iroin the benefits of bank- 
ruptcy pioceedin;;s. 

'The operating rectavership in ev|uity may be 
of eitluT state or lederal orij^in, but in larii^e 
enterju'i.ses the lederal court is the usual forum. 
'The federal etjuity recta v er.ship is usually a 
“consent” receivership, because of the diversity 
of citizenship ol bondholtlers, creditors and 
corjioralion entrv into the letlcral courts is easy. 
In a lorinal .sense tlu‘ procedure is collusive. 
Rt'ceiv erships have been sustained which have 
b<‘tMi inslitutcvl (HI the bill td the in.solvent cor- 
poration itself or U|K)n the bill ol a simple 
judtpiuMit creditor. 'The o}K‘ratinjj[ consent re- 
ceivtaship is llu‘ towerinj.^ e\(Vj’>tion to the 
normal rule that ajniri Irtim statute an insecured 
creditor who has no judgment is not entitled to 
the appointment of a receiver. 'I’he consent 
receivership, which was ret^ardetl as revolu- 
tionary when first employed but now hardly 
excites comment, has been traced back to the 
Wabash receive rship which aro.se in 1884. 'I'he 
consent rec(Mvi‘rshi]> was finally directly sus- 
taineil by the Supreme C'ourt in 1908, when it 
}>assed u]M)n the validity of the equity receiver- 
ship of the New \’ork ('it\ transit lines (/^r Met- 
ropolitan Railway Receivership, 208 U.S. 90). 


'Fhe historical origin of the institution of 
receivership has embarrassed its further de- 
velopment. Receivers are suppo.sed to be “in- 
different”; yet the practise of securing a 
“friendly receiver,” an individual cho.sen by the 
corporation which flees to an equity court or 
bankruptev court for protection against its 
creditors, has t(»o often rcvsulted in causing the 
receiver to be an individual who is ex]H*cted to 
carry out the wishes of a dominant group of 
stockholders or cnalitors, as the ca.se may be. 
Since the appointment of receivers is one of tlu' 
important bits of patronage which a court can 
dispense, not infrequently a co-R‘ceiver is ap- 
pointed, soTiietimes a friend of the judge or a 
political ally. 

A receiver succeeds to all of the rights of the 
corporation or estate for which Ik* is appointed; 
his fir.st task is to a.se(‘rtain claims against the 
projK‘rty; he may ]\\\ ct'rlain claims as prc'fenvd 
und(‘r highly technical rules; he may be called 
u}K)n to segregate the income, in case any }>art 
of the pro}>erty is mortgagt‘d, so as to assure 
to the mortgagee the income arising from the 
mortgaged property; he may bring suits for 
mismanagement against ]U'evions ollicers; and 
while he is in pos.session, as a gen*, ml rule, no 
claims may be brought against the }Wo|)e?'ty 
e\ce})t through him, and they may not be en- 
f()rc(*d except bv a s]>eciric ordta* of the court. 
Contempt })rocedure is available (or the protec- 
tion of tlu* property in the hands of a receiver. 
Before tin* labor injunction was fully developed 
it was invoked in two instanc(.‘s to curb strikes 
ugain.si railroads in receivershij) 

'The primary duly of the rt*ceiver is of cour.se 
to manage the property and safeguard the 
funds. 'Fhe management of the propertv can be 
and often is manipulated in such a direction 
as to give em]>hasis to the cl.hms of one or 
another group of contending creditors or stock- 
holders seeking ultimate domination of the 
properties. Particularly where a railroad goes 
into receivership and the friendly receiver is the 
foinier president of the railroad, tliere is a 
tendency for him so to handle affairs as to 
siifeguard the stockholding interests as against 
the creditors; although of course any combina- 
tion is possible. Courts in such cases have taken 
the position that they were neutral adjudicators 
in the ensuing .struggle to determine which 
class of claimants should come out best on re- 
organization; and receivers in tlieory take the 
same attitude. In j>raetise some judges have 
insisted that the receiver should take a real 
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part in making sure that the reorganization objection to their own claims for fees. In this 

plan is fair and that the properties are main- respect receivershi})s do not ditfer fnnn other 

tained in a state permitting a fair reorgan- cases in which claims are assessed against proj)- 

ization; hut this view is still regarded as city and there is no One present etfec'tively to 

progressive and has not been accepted by many assert the desire for economy — a situation like 

courts. that whicli exists when a trust estate or an 

Where, as is usually the case with railroads estate undtT a will is linally sitthul. 
and frequently so with large corporations, the A factor which has adiled materially to tin* 
enterprise cannot be sold or licpiidatcd or, if cost aTid cuinbcrsoniencss of rcorgani/ation 

liquidated, shrinks enormously in value, the under receivershi]> procedure is the necessity of 
property virtually must stay in receivership until appointing ancillary recei\crs when the reeeix er- 
a plan of reorganization has been worked out ship property lies in several jui isillctions. hwem 
Reorganization iinohcs scaling down the debts, a federal receiver may ordinarih siu' only in 
perhaps wiping out the junior interests, putting the dkstrict when* he has been appointed. 'The 
the enttTprise in condition to command addi- rule was laid down in an early case [booth 7’. 
tional working eajutal and then turning it back Clark, 5N U.S. 322 (1S54)]. In the case of rail- 
to some or all of its former owners and creditors. nxid recei\ erships its eilects have been mitigated 
ddiis is cffec'lcd by the receiver through a by a j^rovision of the federal judicial code w hich 
foreclosure sale to the creditors or mortgage pro\ ides that when* land or other ju'operty 
bondholders, who in turn resell the property of a fixed character extends as a unit into 
to a new' corporation, taking in payment seeuri- diHerent tlistriets within the same state or 
ties of that corporation and distributing them diflerent states within the sanu* knleral cii'cuit, 
according to the prearranged plan of reorgani- the jurisdiction of the fedei'al couit shall be 
zation. In this case the process of receivership extended accordingly. A ])Ian has been spon- 
ma> last for a long time. .sored to <‘\pand the ju'incijile so as to make it 

because of this, when* the enterjn'i.se is vital apply to the w'hole country and to all typt‘.s of 
to the ]niblic, as in the ease of a railroad, the receivership. 

reveiver has certain unusual powers, lie may, Another factor in the cost of receisership 
for instance, issue, with the approval of the which has been the subject of much comment is 
court, “i'eeej\ci certificates” in return for bor- the necessity for the foreclosure .sale as a step 
rowings, which are finst liens on tlu* property in reorganization. The loreilosure is usually 
evi'ii ahead of mortgage obligations; but in initiated by the trustee for the mortgage bond- 
theory these are limited to cases where, without holder, whereupon the recei\er offers the prop- 
such borrowings, the public interest w'ould erty for sale, but in fact the sale is a mere 
suffer. In any case he has the right to hire form of reorganization, for there are normally 
counsel and, with the apj)roval of the court, to no purcha.sers for the ])roperties of an insolvent 
hire and discharge employees neces.sarY for the railroad or large industrial corporation excejn 
safeguarding of the jiroperty and the carrying the old secairity holders. C'ash is lu.'cessary only 
on of the enter]irise. for the jiiirpose of paying ofi security holders 

Receiverships have been attacked as being who do not assent to the j)lan of reorgani- 
unduly costly. Un(|ue.stionably there has been a zation and for the expenses of administration, 
legitimate basis for complaint in this regard. The expense of foreclo.siire would be less of a 
particularly w'here the receiver is either an oper- consideration if thereby the court could linally 
ating man attached to the jiroperty, giving his dispose of the equities. But dissenting minority 
primary loyalty to some grouj) within the cm- interests remain the bane of any reorganization; 
barrassed concern, or wiicre he is purely a the court’s normal means of curbing them is 
patronage employee, who merely collects his to fix a low upset price, i.e. the minimum 
fees and relies on the former operating .staff to price at which it will confirm a sale. A low 
run tlie concern. I'hcre have been, however, upset price naturally operates to torce a recal- 
instanees of conspicuously able receivers; and citrant minority into line. Despite tlu* decree 
the complaint of undue expense is perhaps more of sale, however, reorganizations are not even 
properly levxded at the attorneys in the case, W'ho free from the danger of subsequent attack, for 
quite frequently assent to very large claims for in the much discussed Boytl Case a sim]>le con- 
fees on the part of receivers and their attorneys, tract creditor was able to prevail on equiUible 
feeling that thereby the ^ecei^ er wall make no grounds against a reorganizatit>n of many years 
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standing [Northern Pacific Ry. v. Boyd, 22S that a manager will be appointed over the under- 
II.S. 482 (1913)]. taking of an ordinary limited company on the 

'J'here are available sf)me instructive figures application of mortgagees or debenture holders 
as to botli tlie duration and cost of railroad whose securities include the goodwill, the de- 
receiverships. 'I’he more than boo receivershijis velojinumt is comparatively recent, for the power 
betwtaai 1870 and lasted between two and was denied in Makins r. IVrcy Jbotson Si Sons, 
three years. But the 222 receiverships between [i Ch. 133(1891)]. Moreover the manager may be 

jS()^ and J931 of roads operating more than appointed for a brief period only, and a special 
ICO miles a]^]iro\imat<‘d an average duration of apjdication must be made to the court if it is 
thr(‘e and one half, and those of roads oj>erating necessary to continue the appointment. Where 
iraire than 1000 miles had a duration in excess the li(|uidation of a limited company is desired 
of four years, 'fhere are now inauling about 50 a special “winding up” jirocediire exists. Where 
receivershijis (over 30 were begun after the a com]>any is only lemjK>rarily in straits there is 
ch'se of 1(^29), and tlu‘se have been jHmding for av'ailable under a so-called Arrangements Act a 
an average juaiod of aj)j)r{j\inial(*lv live years. reorganization jirocedure which enables the 
'J’he duration of receiv erslups lias thus becai court without any necessity for a judicial sale 
steadily increasing. to approve a plan of reorganizatimi to which 

ddie cost of these railroad receiverships is the consent of a three-fourt hs majr>rity in amount 
very groat. I lu* exjH iise ot reorganizati(m of of the various classes of creditors has been ob- 
the Wabash (i(>i i i(>) is jvfiortial as .S3, 449, 500; tained. 

that of the Pere Mar(]iiett(‘ ( >9 • - * 7) A similar plan of reorganization by decree 
000; th.it of the Western Pacific (r(p5-if)) as upon the agretanent of a .staled majority of 
S2, 000, 000. .'\ record cost was nvached in t])e classes in int<Tesl has been urgtal for ado])tion 
reorganization <<ftht‘C’hicago,]\IilwaukeeandSt. in the I'liitt'd States. 'Plu'rt' are indeed some 
J*aul, the expen.se of which was over ^5,000, 000. who urgt‘ that courts of eejuity already have the 
Jn this case tlu‘ attempt of the J nU'i.statt' (. om- j>ower despite American constitutional limita- 
mercc C’ommission to control reorganization e\- tions to effect such reorganization, and a few 
penses was invalidated by the Tnitcd State's courts have actually ventureil to dispense with 
Sujireme C’ourt 1 1 niletl Stales z’. C'hicago, Mil- the meaningless formality of sale. The most 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad ('<>., 2S2 notable case is JMiij^ps 7 . Chicago, R. J . cV, P. Ry. 

I '.S. 311 (i(i3i)j. In the' i r.msj’iortation Act ol Co. [284 bed. 945 (1922)], a decision of the 
1920 the commission had been given a share of Circuit C’ourl of Appeals tor the Tighth Circuit, 
power in railroad reorganization bv a provision vvTich, lioveever, tlie Supreme Court w^as pre- 
rctjuiring its ajiproval of ihi' n.sue of railroad vented from reviewing. 

securities. It is not absoliilily clear from the A new era in railroad reorganization may date 
Supreme C ourt so]>inion whether it held merely from the amendment of the Bankruptcy^ Act of 
that the commission liad ai*ted n/Z/v/ Yv/'ev or IMarch 3, i<)y3, which for the first time has 
more seriously' that C ongre.ss cf)uld not confer made a bankruptcy' procedun? available to rail- 
u}>on the commission tlu* aiithoiiiy to fix re- roads. '^Jdie act seeks to eliminate most of the 
organization expenses. ev ils of the et|uitv receivi'rship. It dispenses with 

Some of those who urge the reform of existing ancillary receiverships and judicial sales and 
receivership jnocv'dnrt' look to haiglish examjde. provides that a }dan of reorganization when con- 
In Imgland the extension of managing re- firmed shall bind all security holders of each 
< eiv ershi}>s of corporatt* enterjirises has been class of which two thirds in amount shall have 
slow. A distinction between a receiver and a accept etl its terms. The scrutiny of the rcorgani- 
manager is still maimained aiul the courts have zation plan is entrusted to the federal district 
shown themselvi's loath to embark upon mana- judge before whom the pnxreedings have been 
gerial functions. I he general rule is that a eominenced and to the Interstate Commerce 
manager may not be aj^pointed in the case of Commission, d'he act thus contemplates the 
“statutory ’ undertakings. It took a special stat- collaboration of court and commission, but the 
ute to enable the courts to appoint a manager plan must in the first instance be formulated 
for a railroad (Railway Comjninies Act, 1S67, and aj)prov'ed by' the commission. "^I'he new pro- 
sect. 4, made perpetual by the act 38 39 \’ict. cetlure has been criticized on several grounds: 

c. 31), and the suit can be brought only by a for the duplication of function on the part of 
judgment creditor. Mthough it is now settled court and commission; for the extremely liberal 
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right to be heard which it gives to dissenting 
interests; for the retention of tlie upset ])ricc 
device when the majority agreement reipiirt‘ti by 
the act cannot he achieved; and for its incon- 
clusive provision with respect to the ilxing of 
reorganization expenses by the commission 
Experietice with the act has of course been too 
brief to permit a judgment of its operation. 

Certain modern commentators laid long in- 
sisted that the institution of receivershiji Avas 
outgrown, ’^rhey favored a government bureau 
acting as liquidator or operator as the case 
might be. Intlu'case of railroad reorganization 
the adrninistrativt' ideal has only been partly 
realized. Jn the case of other enterprises the 
j)robleni still remains unsolved. 'I'he choice of 
an eflicient legal technique is important, but it 
must not be forgotten that the problem is 
conditioned also by the nature of American 
economic organization. 

A. A. Berlv, Jr. 
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RECEIPT ION. When the term reception is 
used without further (jualllicution, it usually re- 
fers to the reception of tlu; Roman law in 
mediaeval FmrojK. "I 'he theoretical reception of 
the Rotnan law^ is sometimes distinguished fnim 
tile practical reception. 'I'he former represents 
its intellectual assimilation, while the latter im- 
plies its actual apjilication in legal practise. 
Again the particular is sometimes also dillcr- 
ciitiated from the general reception of the 
Roman law. The former refers to the infiltration 
of specific rules of Roman law, while the latter 
designates its adoption as a whole as the basis of 
the jurisprudence of a particular country. 

The gradual assimilation of Roman legal ideas 
hy the Germanic peoples who came into contact 
with the superior Roman civilization is readily 
understandable and is already evidenced in the 
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v^an’ous Ici^cs hinbarormn. 'I hc Twi\al of tJic and the dej^ree of completeness of the break 
scicntihc study of the Roman law diil not come with previous dtnelojnnent represented by the 
until tli<‘ time (d' the Italian glossators, who recepti{)n, the jdienomeiion has been the subject 
flourished in the twelfth century. Rut it is not of almost endless speculation and controversy 

necessary to acce]n tht* so-calleil continuity and has become \ irtually a test of party regular- 

theory of Stint/ing and f itting tint a direct line ity. Romanists have tended to accept the recep- 

of legal scholarship ina\ be traced from J ustinian tion as a matter of course, wliiK* (iermanists have 

to Irnerius in order to understand the surxival tentk‘d to regard it as nothing short of a miracle 

of the Roman law, which lila‘ Roman ci\ ilization It is almost forgotten that the law books of 

as a w holi‘ iK-ver “collajised” entirel\ . A debased Justinian were received only as the) had been 

Roman law continued to 1 h‘ applied in practise reworked In tlie Bartolists, who had already 

in Italy, e\’en if it was iu)t the subjc'Ct tjf learnetl adaptetl them to the needs of mediaeval Italy, 

devtdoianeiit and irc‘altnent, although schools Indeed lliv rule was (/ikh/ n.^n a^nosrit o/ossa 


of both bombard and Roman law seem to have 
twisted befoie tlu‘ school of Bologna. 1 h<‘ 
Roman law was known first in th(‘ form of the 
d'fu‘otlosian cotie, and then m tlu^ form of the 
codification of J ust mian. 

In other countries the jHTsistence of the 
Roman law was aided bv manv factois: the po- 
litical ascendanev of Rome; the inherent excel- 
lence of the Roman law ; its role in tlu' formation 
of lh(‘ canon hn\ ; its 1 ait ini t \ , w Inch matle it tlu' 
natural prefi'naict' of the liMiiuxl; and, finally, 
the regime of iht* personality of kuvs, width 
everywhert' tail it led Latins to be judged by their 
own law. ddie absence of strong national letding 
facilitated the acceptance of tlu* claim the 
Roman Liw to authorit' . In tlu‘ Mitltlle Agtw tlie 
Roman law was twtai regartltxl as nilitf srr/p/u, 
or written rt^ason. With the revival of learning 
its inllutaice was greatl) exteiulcvl. 

d’lius it is not surprising that the leeeptioi* ol 
what w.is more or lt‘ss Roman law sliouhl have 
taken j>lace almost throughout western lairojie. 
d lu* Seandinav ian countries alone remained 
relativelv immimix lAcai in northern h ranee, 
the region of unwiitten lav\ , the sup])oscdly 
(hainanic toutiitncs v\ere greatly ailultia'ated 
with Roman law. Not (Wtai Lngland escaptxl its 
influence. As Zulueta has jnii it, Lngland ri*ally 
had a glo.s.sator in \ acarins and a post-glossator 
in Brat'ton. Alaitland in his celebrated essay 
I'jiyjish Imiv and ihi Rcmiissuncc suggested that 
Ivnglish law m the sixteenth century was in 
danger of being displactxl bv Roman law. In any 
event h.ngkuul like Idancc received Roman law 
in honu‘()])athie tloses, which made possible its 
assimilation as an organic part of the native legal 
system. 

.\ general receptimi of the Roman law, how- 
ever, took ]'lac<‘ in onlv a tew countries, notably 
Italv and (KM'manv. I'lie Roman law was re- 
‘eivod in (iermany in romfdrxn as late as the 
fifteenth century. Probablv because ol this fact 


ayjioscit foyitni. d'he Rianan law mort*o\'cr was 
received, at least at first, only as a general sub- 
sitliarv, or common, law. Where statutes were 
pa.sscd m derogation of it or wheix' eontrary 
eustonis coiiltl be provixl, tliev j>revailtxl. 

Lconondc, political and religious caust's for 
the reception of the Roman law in (ienna.iy 
have beiMi listi'd by manv historians. Aceording 
to the economic argument, with the growth ol 
c(»mmcrcc and the d' V (‘lo]>nK‘nt of a money 
cconomv a more Iiiglilv d(‘v cdopetl legal svstem 
such as till' Roman law lux-anie imperativt'. d’his 
tlu‘orv involv two dilhcullies. Intludir.si place, 

It IS based upon the assumption that the native 
law was in.uksjii.ite to meet the new netxls ol the 
(Jerman towns. In the sc^cond j>lace, it is not in 
accordance with the facts, lor it W'as in iIk‘ towns 
that tluMc was least dissatisfaction with tlu* na- 
tne kiw. 'riu' lav\ of t!u' important commercial 
citv of laibeck, for in.;taii(x', rtariained cornjiara- 
tiv(‘l)' nnroinanized. Moreover the heyday of the 
(ierrnan eommereial eitu‘s preceded the recep- 
tion. Roliiieally the nvejition is supposed to 
hav<' been facilitated bv tlu‘ absoliitistic claims 
of the jirinces. I'he I)igi‘.st contained such bits 
of precious doctrine as prinre/ys hyibiis solutus 
and quod ffriuri/yi jdaciiil, hyis habet viyorem^ 
which seem to h<ive been of obvious service- 
ability in strengthening the hands of the princes. 
But there is no particular evidence that the 
jurists were pressed into service for this pur- 
jiose, and Cjcrman absolutism at any rate did not 
flower until well toward the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 'I'he scrajis from the Digest were no doubt 
valuable as vviudovv dressing, but they had to 
become known before they could be invoked. As 
for the Reformation itself, it had no immediate 
connection with the reception. In the triad of 
Renaissance, Reformation, Rect'plion the last 
came earliest. The law against the church had 
already developed iii the era of the hegemony 
of the church. At any rate the jurivSts, who by the 
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fifteenth century were almost always (hutnics 
utriusqne juris, doctors of canon as wdl as of 
civil law, took sides and could vpiote tlie Scrij)- 
tures as well as the ])a^an Digest for ilieir pur- 
poses. The same had hecn true earlier in Ilal\, 
where jurists could he found in the camps of 
both the Guelj)hs and the Ghihellines. 

Accordin^^ to the most orthotlr)\ theorx, the 
dccisi\'e cause of the reception lav neither in 
these external causes nor in the inner condition 
of tile Germanic law hut in the pnwadine po- 
litical system. 'The ahseiice of a strong central 
power made it im]>ossihle to t‘stahlish a strontt 
.‘entral court tr) administer a unilied lethal system 
or a legi.slative organ to help in its cnMtion. Tlu* 
disunity in German law in turn discouraged its 
scientific cultivation. 'Those Germans in the 
fifteenth century who wished to study juris- 
j^rudence had to turn to the Italian schools, and 
there the study of jurisprudence meant tlu‘ 
study of the Roman law. Tlu‘ acce]nance of the 
Roman law w^as made to seem natural h) the so- 
called tlieory of continuous empire. It was 
generally held indi'ed in the inediat'val world 
that all political tlu'ory (ananated from the ohl 
Roman I'anpire. 'The Garohngians after tluai 
jonquest of the Loinhards had reganhd them- 
selves as Roman emjua'ors, and lattu- the title 
became attached to the (derman crown. When 
an imperial court, the Reichskarnmergericht, w<is 
established in 14 ^ 5 , it was commanded to d(‘- 
termine causes according to the common law of 
the empire, which meant tlu‘ (iorpus juris civUis, 
'Idle recej'tion was completed in the local codes 
of the fifteenth and the sixteenth century, in 
which tlK‘ doc'lors of the civil law took an active 
part. 

'riiis view )f the reception is borne out by 
Thiglish legal history. It was the existence of the 
King’s Court in Ihigland that created a national 
common law and a national jiiris|u-udence, 
which flourished in the Inns of C’ourt. 'I'o a 
lesser degree this was true in TVance with its 
partements and in (Germany itself, in Saxony, 
where the native law had found literary state- 
ment in the celebrated Suc/iscuspici^'cl. Vet it is 
difficult to escape the imf)re.ssion that the his- 
torians are attempting to make a j)roce.ss aj>})ear 
inevitable which to some extent at least involved 
elements of accident, will and choice. 

'Jdicre has been a tendency iit (iermany to 
regard the reception as catastrophic. No doubt 
Germanic legal ideas were submerged and the 
Roman ideas which re})laced them were often 
imperfectly absorbed and imju'operly under- 
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stood. But the importance of the Co/Avg- in 
shaping a nation's law has been exaggerated. 
'The ]iea.sants who said' 7/u7.v/c// sy/id hose 
(ihnsti'N had in mind tlu* doclarcs uhiusquc 
juris, but the rea.son for this ilislike couKl hardly 
have been that the latter were familiar witli 
Roin.in law. Popular suspicion of jurists of all 
persuasions has been all but univaTsal. It was a 
widespread belief some decades ago that the re- 
ception was one of the important causes of the 
Peasants' War, but more recent historians have 
exploded tlie legtaid. 'There is no good eviilenec 
that th<yjunsts f)f the period o{ the reception did 
not distinguish the ])easanls’ tenurial rights 
from the more absolute* forms of ownership of 
the Rranan law; but even il this had been true, 
the Roman law would have been no more than 
an excu.se lor disposstxssing them. As a matter of 
fact the discontt*nt of the peasants was tine to 
untavorable economic conditions; for instance, 
the fall of agrieulturai prices. 

Next to the (jerman the most celebrated 
general reception in the history of western law is 
tlie reception of the haiglish common law in the 
I 'iiited States. 1 lere there were <iftcr the revolu- 
tion bf>th legislative organs and general courts, 
evi'ii if at first tluav was an almost negligible 
number of law scliools. ^’et c’omTnon law was re- 
ceived desjute the fact that then* hail been dur- 
ing the revolutionary period a gener.ii suspicion 
of hviiglish law and the lavvvers. french influence 
after tiie revc»iulion was so considta'able that it 
has even been ]uetended lliat it books of the 
civil law had been available in adi*cjuatc trans- 
lation the Roman law v\ould have had another 
wonderful contjuest. But the issue was nevei 
really in doubt, l.nglish law was a ]>art of Taig- 
lish culture which the colonists t*ould not do 
without even after the liegemony of the mother 
country was ended. Tanot ionally at I(‘ast there 
was “a continuance em]>ire." 'I'he late colonists 
drew u]ion Jaiglish law as needed, adajiting il to 
American conditions. Alech.mically the most 
important factor in the reception was the fact 
that tlu‘ bocals of the common law vv(‘re written 
in the Ivnglish language. Vet (.*ven so it was not 
always understood. It need merely he recalled 
how C’oke's doctrine of the snj»reniacy of law 
became American constitutionalism. .Moreover 
as a re*sult of the leaning iijK)n f’aiglish precedent 
native reforms were often delayed, and when 
secured were sometimes perverted. 'Tluae was 
indeed nothing wrong in the looking to faiglish 
example. But in this form of comparative law 
there W'as only one standard of comj^arison. 
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I’hc general study of the role of the process of 
reception in the (Ievelo};ment of le^al systems 
lias vet to l)e |)ursiied. riie concept of reception 
has been aj^plieil increasingly to other bodies of 
law tliaii tile Ronian. Thus tliere lias been traced 
the iidluence ol cunedorin law upon tlie law of 
the Hiblc. The Roman law itself probably 
borrowed Irorn more ancient systtmis. 'There is a 
legend of an embassy to (ireece in connection 
with the comjdlation ol the 'Twelve 'Table's. 
Mitteis has shown that the Roman Empire had 
to recognize the pojnilar local law of the east, 
which in the post -classical period not only bor- 
jowed from the Roman law but beiore long re- 
paid the tlebt. While Riccobono accounts for 
the changes re]>resented by Justinian law by a 
jirocess of internal chwelopment, C'ollinet argues 
that th<‘V had a 1 lellenistic origin. In the mediae- 
val periotl (iernian town laws as well as the 
laws of the Italian cities w<‘re copied by the 
Slavs, who also borrowed t‘\tensi\elv frf)m the 
canon of the T^astern church. In modern times 
there has lu^en in many civil law countries an 
almost literal recej’ition, first of the En-nch and 
then of the ( ierrnan civil codes, and inslitutimis 
of the common law Ikhc influcnct'd (lit* [>ubiic 
law of many vvestt'rn countries. Suc h a common 
J.iw institution as the jury has bt'come xirtually 
a worltl institution. ( lutside the orbit of western 
law theie was a reception of ancient Thinese huv 
in old Ja])an, and now’ both of these oriental 
countries have bf)rrowetl from the hVench and 
(ierman civil codes. 

'The controversies over legal reception art; 
strongly reminiscent of the diliusu)nist contro- 
versy in anthropologv. In the spread of legal as 
of other ideas there must be considered tin* 
possibility not only of dillusion but of parallel 
levelojimeiit. Rut the jiroblem should not be 
posed in the alternative. As always in the de- 
velopment of a culture both ditfu.sioii ami 
jiarallel development must be taken into ac- 
count. ( d\ en contact in a historical ]>eriod, dif- 
fusion cannot be tloubted, jiarticularly since law 
in mature ci\ ilizations is the product of scien- 
tific cultivation. 

In the encounter ol t wo botlies of knv the more 
highly de\ eloped has the better chance of 
victory. It has an immediate advantage in the 
superior excellence of its rules. 'Thus it has been 
said of the Roman law that it prevailed non 
rationc imperii sed imperio raiionis. 'The scientific 
ultivation of a body 01 ^aw' is perhaps an even 
greater advantage in the struggle for survival. 
“'Taught law,” as has aptly been said of the 


common law, “is tough law.” Perhaps a third 
and most important factor is the tie of political 
allegiance. It is not necessary to accept the view 
of the analytical school that law is only the 
creature ol the state to concede the ultimate con- 
nection between tlu‘ fortunes of a legal system 
and state j^ower. The political Tuighr of Rome 
and England siipplit'd the prestige which made 
all but inevitable the great careers of their legal 
systems. 

Apparently the type of law most suitable for 
reception is in tlu* field of jwivate l.iw\ d he 
highly developt'd Roman law of obligations al- 
ost comjde'lt'lv displaced that of tlu; (jermanic 
law. 'I’he reception of criminal hnv seems to be 
much It'ss intensi\e 'Tlu‘ Roman criminal law 
was in largt' part (juickly set asid(‘ by imptTial 
legislation, and in tlu* United Ttatt's common 
law crime's were at once abolislu'o. 1 lert* ]u>litical 
factors are too j^ressing and powerful. Spe'cilic 
institutions of public law are even less likely to 
be received. It is political theory ratlu'r than 
public law that makes headway. 

It seems remarkable at first sight that e'ven 
prixak' law institutions shouhi be so ada]>table. 

'J Ik* pagan Ifigesl a])parently suited (Christian 
Tairope well enough, and tlu* monarchic com- 
mon law recei\(*d a 'welcome in democratic 
America. JVrhaj^s part ol the answer is that 
Eairope rt'aily never was C’hrislianized it has 
been said that the first and last Christian dii*d on 
the Cross and that the efiects of the demo- 
cratic revxdution in the I biited States w ere mod- 
erated by the fathers of the constitution. Rut 
part of the answer is also that the sociological 
basis of jwixate kuv has been exaggerated. 'I'he 
primary function of a system of prixate laxv is to 
provide fundamental forms for business enter- 
tmise, and its excellence lies after all in the state 
of its technical dex elopment. 

Aboxe all the rei'cption of legal ideas has been 
aitled by the tendency of certain systems or 
branches of laxv to develop upon an international 
basis. '^The strength of the Roman laxv lay pre- 
cisely in the fact that it had absorbed sr) many 
elements of the laws of other pt'oples that it w'as 
particularly suited to become a world law. In 
mediaexal Eairope the Icudal laxv was a com- 
mon laxv and the canon laxv xvas a imi\ersal laxv. 
Alxvays maritime and commercial law have 
passed across national frontiers. 'Today an inter- 
natioiial assimilation of private la'v is being 
actively promoted by a science - coinpanUive 
law. As a result of this and as an outcome of me 
process of fusion which has been proceeding for 
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centuries a system of western law tnay he said to 
have arisen. 
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W. S., History cf English l.azv, 10 vols. (3id ed. 
London ig22-32) vol. v; Pollock, I ’retlcriek, 'The Ex- 
pansion cf the Common Laze (London 1904), anti 77 /< 
Uenius cf the Common Laze, Cohimlaa I'niversity, 
Carjienter Lectures, Kill (New York KI12); PountJ, 
Koscoe, Spin't cf the Common Laze (IPiston K121); 
SeaiJile, William, ‘“J'he Lhnhilical Cord” in American 
Mercury, vol. iii (11124) 318-24; Smith, (L Elliot, and 
others, (Jidture; the Diffusion Controz'eisy (New York 
1 927). See also the bihlioj^raphy under Law. 

RECIDIVISM. The prohlcm of recidivism, or 
relapse into crime, looms very lar^e in modern 
penology. In the Ihiited States from J926 R) 
1930 recidivism of male prisoners in state and 
federal prisons and reformatories increased from 
45.1 percent to 55.5 percent and of female 
prisoners from 31.8 percent to 32.7 percent. In 
England in 1931 the percentage of recidivism 
was 69 for males and 72 for females. In (Germany 
in 1927, 1929 and 1930 the percentages for both 
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rnalc^ and females were 29.2, 35.55 and 38.23 
respectively. In France in 1926, 35.7 pcrccnc ol 
convicted eriminals were recidi\ists. In Italy in 
the same year the percentage vas 72. In the 
Soviet Ihiion in 1930 it was ()i. In Norway and 
Denmark it was 47 in J92S and in Sweden in the 
same year 3S.(>. 

'Fhus a large jiroportion of the inmates of 
penal institutions in most countries are '‘re- 
peaters,” persons who ha\ e been committed to a 
penal institution after liaving s(T\ etl one or more 
terms. W hile available data do not warrant \ery 
definite conclusions, it apjwars that larceny and 
the redated ot]ensc\s, burglary and robbery, in 
the order named, are the mo:>t frequtait re- 
cidi\r\tic crimes. Women on tlie whole are much 
less recidixistic than nuai. 

For the entire I'nited States the largest male 
group of recidivists in i()2()-30 ranged Irom i8 
to 2.( years of ag(‘ and the next largest group 
from 25 to 34. In New York state in 1931 the 
median age group for adult recidivists was 25 
(27 ior first ollenders) and for youtln'ul recidi- 
vists T() yt‘a’s (20 for first ollenders). Of the 
youths sentencet! to impri.sonm<‘n( in ILigland 
in 1931 those 19 and 20 years old had the 
greatest number of prtwious convictions. In 
Germany the largest recidivistic group ialis lie- 
tween 30 and 40, the second largest between 25 
and 30 and tlu* third largest between 21 and 25 
years of age. 

The American reformatories, wliicli were 
originally established to prov ide sjiecial facilities 
for reforming youthful first ollenders, evitlently 
fail of their jmrpose. In i()29 and 1930 only 

14.9 percent of the maU‘s committed to reforma- 
tories in the United States were rt‘portt‘d as 
hav ing no prtwious know n stMilence to any ]>enal 
institution. Iti 1931 in tlie New ^"ork State 
Reformatory in Jdmira, to vvliich may be sent 
any yaith iietwcen the ages of i() and 25 who 
’‘has not theretofore been convicted of a crime 
punivshable by imprisonment in a state prison,” 

78.9 percent of the inmates had previous crimi- 
nal records. 

Moreover the statistics are probably an un- 
dersLitement of the extent of recidivism. There 
are a considerable number of j^risoners concern- 
ing whom nf) def inite report as to previous com- 
mitments can be obtained. Payment of fine, 
susjH'iulcd sentence or probation for a jwevioiis 
conviction imposed in place of an institutional 
sentence may not be enteretl on the record of 
prior commitments. Furthermore, at least in the 
United States, where central identification 
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hurcMus iinvc hcci) t*st;il)lishcJ only recently, the 
inforination, fiirnislieil by the inmates, is prob- 
ably not altogether reliable. Aij^aiii, many crimes 
are not rej)f)rte(l, or if reported the offenders are 
not appreliendi‘d. 

'rh(‘re iiir also many factors which limit the 
('on]j)arati\(‘ valm^ of statistics on recidivism. 
Amon^ tile m(»st iin])ortant are dillertMices in the 
criminal law as w vW as m the procedural codes of 
the* \ arif>us countries. 'I’hiis, for exarnjde, litjuor 
law violations in the I uiited States and drunken- 
ness in ]*aiL;l.ind account for much recidivism. 
Aj^^ain, one country may make e\tensi\e use f)f 
probation while another may impose liru'S in 
most cases. In n>30, for example, two out of 
(*veiw three c‘on\ actions in (itrmany's criminal 
courts were disposcxl of by monew hnc‘S. In one 
country tinc*s ma\ be paid in instalments, in 
other c*ounfries commitment to a penal institu- 
tion follows the non-juiynient of a line. In 
countries where probation or lines or other non- 
institutional f\pc\s of sentence* arc* employed 
rc‘c‘divism, which is always based upon com- 
mitments to }M*nal institutions, would appear to 
be less |U*e\alc*nt thin in countric*s where the* 
hrst ollensc* rc*sultcd in unprisonnK*nt , Morexn er 
in the absc'iuc* ol knowledge of tlie difference in 
the ratios oi cnmc*s committc*d to crimes rc*- 
ported and to criminals ajiprehended and con- 
\icted, the* sii^milic'anc’c* ol recidivism rcanains 
unknown. 

Since Lombroso’s inaut^niration of the study 
of criminal anthropology some progress, has becai 
made in the identification oi recidi\istic types. 
'I’he w'c rk of the “cnmino-biologic'ar’ labora- 
tories in Itah, Austria, (iermanv, Belgium, 
INirtugal, Sjiain and the* Soviet Union has been 
of particular importance* in this coiinc'ct ion. 'bhe 
conclu.sions of Kretschmer, \vho maintains that 
bodv build is correlated with jisychic disposi- 
tions and ]isychoneurosc*s, although based upon 
his study of insane Swabian peasants, have 
been appluxl to rc*cidivists. 'The Deutsche For- 
schungsanstalt fiir Psvehiatrie, w'hich, among 
other ju*ojc*cts, is engaged under the direction of 
Riidin and Viernstein in a most e.xtensivc in- 
ejuiry into the relations bc‘twec*n jisychiatry and 
criminologx, lias made an attempt by means of 
the Kraej)elinc*an system to a.scvrtain the degree 
of inh<‘ritance of psychic anomalies in the fam- 
ilic*s of rccidi\ists in order to determine which 
criminals should be jiermanently segregated and 
whicli could be rehabilitated. 

While on the contincait the tendency to seek 
tor ihe roots of recidivism in hereditary “traits” 


is bccciining jironounced, in the United State.* 
under tlie influence of “liinctional” psycliology 
environmental ratiier than licreditaiT iactorsare 
increasingly stressed in the atteinjit to account 
for cart*i*rs of crime. The w'ork of the various 
Furopcan investigators nia}' be c-ritici/cxl on the 
ground that the possible* etiects of sociological 
factors on the lives of the criminals studied have 
not been aclc*c]uatclv c*liminatc*d. b'urlhermore 
the initial assn mpt 10ns usc*cl in the* inv estig.it ions, 
nanielv , the Kraepeliiu*an scheinatizations or the 
Kretschmer body t\j>c‘s, may be* invalid. 

Unfortunatc*ly little is known about general 
crime causation ;uid less about the* causc‘s of 
recidivism. While the latte r are to be* sought for 
in the causative factors making for crime gener- 
ally, there may be sjx'cial factors which enter 
into recidivistic c'arccrs. 

Conceivably the administration of penal insti- 
tutions and the type of offender in the institution 
play their part in confirming c-rimmal habits. In 
New' ^'ork state during icyti of 3.115 men 
sentenc'ed to correctional institutions .’70 1, or 
So pc*rc*c‘nt, had known criminal rc'cords. 'riiese 
2703 me*!! had bec*n arresteil at least 10,7!)^ 
times, an average of over 3 jWeyious arrests for 
each man. In 717.7 percent of the jX)]>ulation 
of the Massachusetts State Jh'ison at ( 'harlc.stowm 
were recidivists. Aj^proxiinatcly om* fifth of the 
pri.son population had between 5 and i) convic- 
tions. Of till* 2703 individuals i7.S() had bt*en 
jireviously confined in institutions. Just what 
effect these inmates had on the other 20 jiercent 
and upon oni* another is not known. 'The large 
pcrcentag<* of adult stati* prisons which [)oss(‘ss 
records of each inmate’s commitments in 
juvenile correctional institutions r(‘vcals that tlu* 
institutional treatment did not check careers 
of crime and may have been one of the factors 
in their continuation. 

Inefliciency or corruption in the administra- 
tion of criminal lavy may encourage further 
criminal acts. Tlu* lack of integrated aftercare to 
adjust the discharged ]irisoner to socit‘ty upon 
his release, especially in times of widespread 
unemployment, undoubtedly contributes to the 
persistence of property olfenses. 

While there is no unanimity on the classifica- 
tion of criminal types, stiulents agree upon 
three general classes of recidivists. There are, 
first, the pathological cases, the definitely insane 
ami mentally defective; second, the “habitual 
criminals,” the mentally weaker and suggestible, 
emotionally unstable characters who drift into 
crime because they are unable to cope with the 
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diniciilties of life; and, third, the “professional” 
group, the relatively strong characters who de- 
jiberately choose a life of crime. Among these 
groups of recidivists a great number, perhaps 
the majority, specialize (s}Hx*ial recidivism) in a 
particular otiense, such as smuggling, burglarv, 
larceny, arson, rohliery, counterfeiting or for- 
gery. On tlie other hand, many recidivists turn 
from one type of olfense to anotlicr (general 
recidivism). 

In the application of the criminal law re- 
cidivism has long been recognized as an aggra- 
vating circumstance. In the Roman law and in 
the mediaeval German law a second otiense led 
to an increase of the penalty in the cas<‘ of cer- 
tain enumerated ollenses, especially theft. J'he 
Italian crimii'aHsts rtrognizetl recidixism (rof/- 
suctiido drlin(/uciid\ itcralio dcluti) as a gcaieial 
aggraxating circumstance; tliis doctrine v\<is a[*- 
plied subject to excejitions in the (herman 
common law and under most of the German 
codes of the nineteenth century. 

Iluring the Middle Ages a second oticMise was 
often ground for exlreine jninisfunent, even il 
the crime itself was not serious. In lingland a 
statute enacted in 1535 in the rtagn of Henry 
VIII (^7 Henry vill, c. 25) j)r()vi(kal that for a 
stxroiid ofhaise of vagabondage “the upper ]>art 
of the gristle of his right ear” should be Io])])ed 
off, and for a third olfense hanging xvas inflicted. 
Recidisism, hovvexer, could have only a limited 
a})plication when most offenses were visited 
with cajiital juinislimeiit. 

'I’he (Ujdc I\ (i/u)/('()u sanctioned capital punish- 
ment in the case of recidivists who had com- 
mitted a crime punishable by penal servitude for 
life. In 1^54 h' ranee enactt‘d a law whereby 
criminals sentenced to penal senitude for terms 
of eight ytMrs and more were, upon e\})iration of 
their term, forced to reside lor life in the colony 
of New Caledonia. In JeSS^ another law decreeil 
internment for life in a colonial jio.ssession even 
in the ease of the I<*ss serious offenses whenever 
the number of previous convictions exceeded a 
fixed minimum varying with the ty]x* of olfense. 
In France between 1SS6 and 1900 no fewer than 
1^,837 habitual criminals were banished for life. 

Tlie present German imperial code, despite 
the j)redominant tendency of the earlier regional 
codes, recognizes recidivism as a ground for in- 
crea.sed severity only for such crimes as theft, 
robbery, receiving stolen goods and fraud. 
Moreover a statute of limitations runs against 
cognizance of the repetition of the offense. 'Fhe 
Italian Penai Code of 1S89 increased the severity 


of sentence only in cases of special recidivism, 
this is no longer true under the new cotie of 
1931, but the punishment is still severer in the 
case of special recidivism. ICngland’s Habitual 
Criminals Act of iSfu) (32 N 33 \ ict., c. ()()) and 
Prevention of Crime .Act of ibyi (3.^ 35 \'ict., 

c. I T2) gave the police more extended powers of 
supervision over di.scharged prisoners. The 
present English Prevention of Crime Act, i()OcS 
(8 luiw. VI 1, c. 59), gi\es the court.> juiwer to 
im}'>ose a sentence iif ]>reventi\e detention of 
from five to ten years, in addition to the ordinarx 
}>enaltv, wlnaiever it is shown th.it the defendant 
has betai conxicteil aiul senttaiced to penal 
.servitinle three times since tht‘ age of i(>. 

An almost unjiaralleled tlegret* of seva ity has 
been adojiteil toward re( idivists in the United 
States in reeiait \ears. Some states had long had 
statutes applicable to habitual criminals. 'The 
Haumes law of New \ ork state , i-nacted in i()2t), 
was distinguished, howext'r, by its mechanical 
cruelty. An earlier New \«)rk statuti* of KjO? 
had given pow er to t h(‘ courts to sentence to lile 
imprisonment an\ person e*onMete‘d of felonies. 
'The Raumes law now made ^he simtence man- 
datory; the courts witc gi\en .ibsoluti'ly no dis- 
cretion. In the cast‘ of a secoiul otiense of 
felony, ainu‘d especi.illv at biirglarx and robbery 
in the first degnvs, it was alsf> made m.mdatory 
for the court to irn[>osc not lc‘ss than the hingcst 
term pre.scrib(*d ujion a first conviction. In 193*' 
as a result of widesjneatl ju'otest against the 
hardships of the law the inanilatory proxisions 
were revoked, d’hc example ol the Ikiumc's law 
has been followed with variations in Oregon, 
(’alifornia. New Jersey, North anel South 
Dakota, Kansas and X'ermont. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth etmtnry 
recidivism has increa.sed in almost ail countries. 
Although its i‘\tent has generally betai regarded 
as a measure ol the failure ol jxaiologieal 
methods and viewed with grow ing alarm, there 
have been a few o[nimi.sts who hav(‘ takt*n il as 
an indication of an ingrown criminality in a 
steadily narrowing criminal class. 'I'hns Garo- 
falo, one of the leading positivists, remarks that 
it is precisely in the most civilizetl eountries that 
the largest amount of recidivism (^xists. 

ddie classical penologists who ha\t‘ a}ij>lied 
their premises to the full logical extent have 
been forced into a ]X)sition which makes il im- 
possible for them to con.sent to really eflecti.e 
measures for dealing with recidivists. 'To be 
sure, the classical penologist belie vi^s tluit the 
gravity of an offense should lie met by a pro- 
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portionate severity of punishment, hut this 
severity must necessarily he confined to tJje 
individual offense. Once the penalty has heeii 
paid the offense has heen discharged and must 
not he reckoned against tlie offender. Moral 
res])onsihility cannot he applied upon a cumula- 
tive basis. 'J'he positivists, on the other fiand, 
wiio have ac}ii(‘ve(l a reputation for leniency hy 
virtue of tlieir recoinmeiKlation of the indi- 
vidualization of punishment, show tluanselves 
t(j he much more HNilistic in th(‘ir attitude 
toward repeated offenders. Regarding punish- 
ment nuTelv as a matter of social defense, they 
call logically urge tfu‘ greatest sev(‘rily toward 
repeaters. Since tin* criterion which determines 
the application of measures of social defen.se is 
no longer the kiiul of crimt* committed hut the 
tv^])c of social mt'uace manifested, tlie profes- 
sional, Jiahitual and [Kitliological tyj>es oi re- 
cidivists are dealt with as espcrially ilangerous. 

As th(* rt'v iew of the provisions of th(‘ criminal 
codes lias already made apj)arent, the measure 
of social d<d(‘nse vvhicli has received i^rimary 
sup|K)rt in legislation is the term of preventive 
detention. The tli.scharge of the recidivist from 
the institution of prevention should depend 
upon whether social dangerousne.ss lias cea.sed 
to exist. Renal transportation is still ]>ractiseil in 
J'Yance, altl>ough o|hnion against it is crystalliz- 
ing. On the continent there has heen much dis- 
cu.ssion concerning the sterilization of recidi- 
vists, hut little advance in this direction has 
he(‘n made. Oompulsory sterilization lor recidi- 
vistic sexual offenders has heen introduced in 
(jermany. In the Onited States California has 
enacted a scries of sterilization laws since 1^09, 
which provide' for compulsory sterilization of 
certain types of recidivists and moral degener- 
ates; hut onlv seven vasectomies have heen per- 
formed in the California state jwisons. Similar 
laws havt' heen enacted in many other states, hut 
most of them have heen held unconstitutional. 
Recently, however, the Cnited States Supreme 
Court has declared sucli laws constitutional. 
Without a know ledge of the factors causing re- 
cidivism, treatment of prisoners, even when 
directed toward their rehahilitation, must re- 
main a matter of trial and error. 

Natiiamkl Cantor 
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RF.CIPROCITY Sec Commercial Treatii-s. 

RECLAMATION. Tti nearly every country of 
the globe reclamation of land has heen a major 
factor in the advance of civilization. Although 
wddely divergent in processes, standards and 
resides it has everywhere had in view increase in 
land resources and therefore enlargement of 
the opportunities for the people to gain a live- 
lihood from the soil. In every country it has 
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been recognized as promoting the state or na- 
donal welfare. 

IVrhaps the best technical definition of recla- 
mation is that it consists of “the oj>erations and 
process of bringing to a high grade of nscfulncss 
in crop production lands which at the inccj^tion 
of the undertaking arc either in an unproductive 
state or are of inferior or limited eapaeitv to 
produce." Projected to its full meaning this 
definition w^ould include establishment on the 
land of “a full complement of adequate farm 
liomes and well-planned farmsteads, with the 
ownershi|> on a secure financial and economic 
basis." This represents the most advanced aim 
of reclamation in the modern world and in some 
countries is being carried through, from con- 
struction of tlie necessary W'orks to organized 
develojunent or settlement of the land, by tlie 
agency undertaking the reclamaticun In New 
South Wales, Australia, for ex;im|)l(% the Mnr- 
rumbidgee irrigation projtrt ineludetl not only 
a storage dam, a mo\"ibIe diversion weir, a main 
canal, branch canals, subsidiary distributing 
channt'ls, bridges, cheeks, regulators and tlie like 
but also the laying out of towns and villages 
and a complete system of roadways. In addi- 
tion, prov ision W'as made for a general surface 
drainage system. 

More generally, howTver, reclamation is con- 
sidered as comjireliending only the actual land 
imiiroveinent or the etmstruction of the physical 
works ret]uired to make tlie land produeti\e. in 
such eases tlie various subsi!quent steps in the 
proce.ss, such as obtaining, hnaneing and ad- 
vising settlers and develojiing crojiping pro- 
grams, may be imrelatedly earrietl out and 
motivated by perhaps dillereiit pnrjxises. 'Phe 
benelits of reclamation may be state or country 
wade or merely local or individual. 

Reclamation may involve merely the improvx- 
mcrit of lands recjuiring some degree of meliora- 
tion to make them fully useful, ddie lands may 
})C too wet for satisfactory cultivation and there- 
fore, prior to reclamation, of marginal or siib- 
marginal utility or even entirely w^astc. In such 
cases the chief need is for drainage, lairge areas 
in humid countries have been subjected to this 
type of reclamation, notably in ICngland, (rcr- 
inany, France and Italy; similar projects have 
been carried out in the upper Mississipjii valley 
and the ( ire^at 1 .akes regions of tlie I biiled States. 
Another category would cover reclamation of 
swamps, which liefore improvement have jirac- 
•ieallv no human value. Examples can be found 
throughout the world. Still another category is 


made up of the clearing of cut over lands, as in 
portions of the south, the northern lake .states 
and the Paciiic northwest of the Tnited States. 
'Phen there is reclamation by drainage, washing 
and soil correetior*, singly or in combination, of 
the v.ist alkali areas ilistrlhnt<. vl throughout the 
arid and semi-arid jxirtionsol the earth. Finally, 
oiu t)f the most impressive kiiuls oi reclamation 
involving iinwatering is the recovery on an ex- 
tensive scale of lands from the sea. .js in the 
fens of eastern Lngland aiul the Zuider Zee ot 
Holland. 

W'hiie available data do not warrant an ap- 
proximation of the world area in the above 
categories alreadv reelanned, ibey indicate that 
it is \erv large; in the I'nitetl States over 70,- 
000,000 acres liave been reclaimed by drainage 
alone, h nrthermore thiTc an* still extensive areas 
which n*tjuire reclamation by some form of 
Iinwatering, and the economic and social etleet 
of making these laisls vahia)>le for agriculture 
would be far reaching. It is, }K>wi*ver, in irriga 
tion, which now t‘\tcntls to some 200,000,000 
acres througlriiit the world, that reclamation as 
an eeononiK and .social institution is mo.st fully 
exemplified. 'Phis is largely because oi the wider 
and more complex human relationships involved 
in irrigation and heeaii.se tlie jvroblems con- 
nected with the ovviu‘rslii]\ distribution and use 
of water far transeeiul those concerned vvith tlie 
construction of pliysical works. P'or any specific 
reclamation by irrigation rights to water must 
be ae(iuircd and defi-mled in the courts vvliere 
public administration fails to jirovide security; 
rules and regulations insuring etpiitable appor- 
tionment and jiromjit ilelixery of the wati*r must 
be set up and enforeed; there must be manage- 
ment capable of for(‘stalling or adjusting ditler- 
ences with or between water users; there must 
be efieetiv'e eoojieratioii between landowners. 

In the modern world, as was the ease in 
earlier times, governments arc concerned witli 
reclamation on an extensive scale. P'inancial aid 
ranges from bearing tin* entire cost of comjire- 
licnsive works of reclamation to subsidizing 
indivitluals by mt‘eting part of the cost ol land 
imj^rovement. ( Government ]>artieipation in ree- 
lamalion is not confined, lir^wever, to direct 
financial aid. lAen where governments do not 
extend such assistance they are concerned with 
investigating opportunities for and the best 
means of carrying out reclamation, with the 
framing and administration of reclamation laws, 
with land settlement projects, with the types 
and jiractises of agriculture to be adopted and 
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finally with the social and cultural factors of government works was 2,790,856 acres. The 
reclamation. Pnncij)lcs of ownership of water greatest of these schemes is the Boulder Canyon 
have to he established and laws enacted which project on the Coloratlo River, begun in 1930 


carry these princi]>les into effect. No more difli- 
ciilt legislative* and judicial problems have con- 
fronted the go\’ernmcnls and legal tribunals of 
the world than the* framing and interpretation 
of laws to govern the acepiisition and aelininis- 
tration of wate*r rights st:ite, interstate and 
international. In ce)ijntrie*s of re*curring elroughts 
and famine's anel teeming po])iilati(»ns, such as 
India and China, no grave-r resj>onsibility has 
hcen forced ujion those chargeel with state* 
affairs tlian the creMtion of o]i]>ortimitie‘s for 
living througli re*clamation of waste lands anel 
incre*asing (he* available* water supply i<tr irriga- 
tion. In sueh e*ase“s the* measure* of gove*rnme‘nt 
aiel ivquireel is the* number of pe^rsons depcnekMit 
upon the* j)roehjels of the* re‘elaime*d land. 

More* ge*ne*rally, howe*\er, the neiamatie»n 
jiroblems of gove*rnm<‘nts relate to the normal 
development of resources, d’he imjKlling moLue* 
is thus more likelv to be* one* of the* following: 
buileling up of the* national posit ion in t he* matt(*r 
of agricultural prodiietion; ju'oxision of lanel for 
an incre*asing })oj)ulation; assistance* to private* 
landowners or cultivators t<» earrv out nee*ele*d 
imjirovements; bre.iking up of large landed 
estate:s in the interest of close*r settlement; 
strengt he*ning anel sometimes re-habitation of 
e'oinmunity re'clamation enterjwises; opening u|) 
of unused public lands for settlement; jmshmg 
e)ut of the frontier, |\utlcularlv in ne*\ver coun- 
tries. Claims in Ju.stilicalion of government aiel 
are sometimes based on the |n’inciplc that part 
*>f the wealth resulting from e\jil()itation of the 
nation’s natural resources lying in areas sus- 
ceptible of reclamation should in all justice be 
eleve)teel to the* material upbuilding of those* 
areas. 

In the* I nited State*s the* Ihiri’au of Rt*clama- 
tion of the* I )epartme*iit ol ilu* Inte-rior bmlels 
anel in some cases o}H*rate*s lede*ral reclamation 
projects in the* seve*nte*e*n \ve*stern state's, the* 
entire cost being re-pavable* bv the* v\at<*r users, 
without inte*re*st, nov\ usiialb within lortv vears. 
Cicnerallv onlv the* large r and e*o.->llier projects 
which cannot be rmanee-d ewe’pt through gov- 
ernment aiel aie* mule rtakt-n bv jmbhc authority 
from the* jiassage* ol the* Re*clarnation Act of 
i(;02 to the* e'lul of the* tisc.il year n;30-3i the 
Bureau of Re*elamation has sjHiit for surveys, 
construction, ojH*ration anel maintenance $2(»3,- 
400,000 in the* ele*vclopment of thirtv-femr proj- 
ects. In 1930 the area irrigated with water from 


and to be built at a ceist e)f $165,000,000. J he 
waters of the reservoir will reach in excess of 
1,000,000 acres of irrigable lanel. 

In Canaela elominion assistance cove*rs only 
research, supervision anel settleanent. Through 
the National Commission of Irrigation the gov- 
ernment e»f Mc\ie*o has built a number of irri- 
gatie)n projects anel others are under consielera- 
lion; jvayments for reckiim(*el lanel do not alw^ays 
enlire*Iy reimbur.se* the governme'iU for its invest- 
meait. In Frane e* gove*rnment grants are* maele 
to farme*rs’ .soe*ie*(ie*s anel to commere*ial irrigatifan 
e*omj)anie*s, ge*nerall\ U]’» to one third of the co.sf 
and in some* case*s the government has guaran- 
tee*el inte‘re*st on the* be)nels of the* e'ominercial 
e*om]).mie*s. Subsielie's are* akso gran(e*el lor eirain- 
age and ]>rote‘ctive works, and substantial sums 
are* ajipropriated for re*.search. In It.dy the gov- 
(*rmnent either builds the more important rec- 
lamation works 01 guarantees the financing pre>- 
grams of associations or con.sortia of landowners. 
In oreler to stimulate activities of the latte-r lyj>e 
in je)2(S a royal electee authorized the* formation 
of the .Association e)f Lanel Imj>rov'e*ment anel 
Irrigation C’on.sortia and this body pro(*eeded 
to make arrange*me*nts v\ilh the* larger credit and 
thrift organizations for a cre*dit of 5,000,000,000 
lire*. 'I'he sum was to be made available in ten 
equal annual instalments. In the past the Italian 
government has also made large expenditures 
in acijuiring and extending irrigation projects 
initiated under j>rivate* aus})ie'es, notably in the 
valley ol the* Ik). In b.gvpt with a fe*vv exceptions 
all dams, barrage's anel m.iin canals are built at 
government expense and are under gov ernment 
control. In India all important irrigation works 
are pkmneel, construe te-il and rnaintaineel by the 
government anel iinaneed with prewincial or 
imperial funels. The* income goes entirely to the 
government and .some of the works return a 
large profit. Works to i)rotect districts from crop 
failure and famine art* not intended to be finan- 
cially remunerative, while loans are made to 
j)riv<ite landowners and cultivators for land im- 
jirovements. In Australia the states in which 
irrigation is important devote much attention to 
construction of irrigation works and closer set- 
tlement. In Victoria and New South Wales, 
which have the largest irrigated areas, important 
works are built at state expense, the cost being 
repaid over long perif>ds at low rates of interest. 

In several countries taxes are remitted on recla^ 
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imlion works or on land reclaimed h\ individ- 
uals. These examples of government aid, while 
by no means comf)lete, illiistrat(‘ the nature of 
the procedure. 

Important as is the part of ^^)\'ernments in ree- 
lamatimi, private commercial eompani(‘s, com- 
munities operating through irrigation, drainage 
or reclamation districts and coojHTative associa- 
tions and individuals, all are concerned with it 
to a large extent. In the older countries the 
cooperative community associations are nnmcT- 
ous and of long standing and many lia\t‘ been 
developed to a high degree of elhcienc\ . In the 
United States the district foriTi is most impor- 
tant. The district (partaking of tlie ch.ir.icter- 
istics of a public or cjuasi-municipal corporation) 
nearly always has the authority to linance 
through bonds as well as the right to le vy assess- 
ments or taxes, Tti ihe I iiited States cooperative 
irrigation companies are usually those whose 
capital has been subscribeel in cash <»r lal)or by 
the shareholders. The so-calK'd mutual irriga- 
tion company generally originates as a subsidi- 
ary of a land dex elopinent company and in time 
passes over to control ol the land buyers. On 
some of the United States government reclama- 
tion projects water users’ associations lejxresent 
the landowners when dealing with the govern- 
ment and evt'ntually take over maintenance and 
operation. Commercial irrigation companies fnr- 
nishitig water for irrigation wt re at one time 
an important factor in the United States but are 
decreasinglv relied upon. An additional tvpeof 
private irrigatiem enterprise in the Unittxl States 
is the (kirey Act projeel, under which privalt' 
capital constructs irrigation works on public' 
lands ceded to the states by the lederal gov- 
ernment. 


Individual and part- 




nership 

6,410,581 

6,848,807 

-6..} 

Cooperative 

(•, 27 i, 3 ,U 

<>,58 1 ,400 

* 4-7 

Irrij^ation district 

3,452,275 

1,822.887 

80.4 

Ckirey Act 

80 , 77 ^ 

5 - 3 . 9^0 

-83.4 

Commercial 

United States Indian 

1,230,763 

1,822,001 

-32.4 

Service 

United Slates Bureau 

331,840 

284,551 

16.6 

of Reclamation* 

1,485,028 

1,254,569 

18.4 

Others 

278,951 

53.572 

420.6 

Total 

I 9 , 547>544 

I 9 ,I<U ,716 

I.u 


* Docs not intlinle other Ian<ls [»artly ‘■t-ivea 1»\ fox <Tiimrnl 
workvS. The outMae aroce (hiis oattls- ni 

acres; in 1 ooo.oou ai res. 

S'mrrr: States, D^-p.irtnient of < oiiiniene, Jiiireaii i)f 

the C'eteuis, hilteenlli Ceteuis (1 the rn?*il M i(f‘ , lo-io, /ni~ 
fiahoti, Summnrv Jitr llw I uilcd Stales, ami tifju i>. 5. 


'I'he aceom}>anying table iiulicates the extent 
in acres of irrigatcal areas in the nineteen irriga- 
tion slates of the United States (Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Cailifornia, C’olorado, Idah(», Kansas, 
Louisiana, ^lontana, Nebraska, Nc'vada, New 
Mexico, North Uakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Ttwas, I hah, Washington, Wyo- 
ming) served by the \arioiis types of agencies 
abo\ e mentioncxl. 

F.eonomic leasibilitv is one* ol the lundamerital 
considerations in reclamation, c'speeially <is costs 
ha\e moimted. While large' numbers of projects 
have been liighlN or ]t)otleralel\ snecesstnl , both 
tinaneiallv and agriciilturalK , losses ha\e been 
inemred in all types and in ah countries. De- 
layed '-('ttlemenl of the rtrlaimed laiul has i>een 
tlv‘ most fiecjiieiit cause of dilheully in such 
countries as the I uited States, Austiaiia and 
the Union of South Afric.i Ollwr eausc-s ol dis- 
trrss or lr)ss include excessive costs, unsound 
fmaneiug, conihcls (»ver watcT rights, engineer- 
ing mistakes, poor soil or c hanging markc't con- 
ditions for the ero]>s grown. Losses ivsulling in 
abandormwi^i of works are rare. 

In reecTit ye.irs in the United States, most 
notably in the great boulder Canyon jirojeel, 
economic ftMsihihty has hern dcpc'ndcnt fre- 
cjiicntly upon the* sup})lemc‘ntal inc'ome from 
liv drocdcriJ ic j)o\v'er gc'neratcvi is a h\-product. 
On the othc-r hand, some reclamation j^rojcrl^ 
front which the combined income Irom agric'id- 
t lire and liydroc'krtric power is not like ly to l)c 
sulheic'nt to return the cM]>ital inxestment are 
being seriously eonlemj)lated in the United 
Stale's, d'his inxohes the' (jurslion as to how 
much of their ecjuitable share of the* cost will be 
borne by the iiulurlries (ri rion-agricullural in- 
terc'sts which will be dirc'clly or indirectly bene- 
fited by the rc'clainalion; or, as an alternative, if 
the works are to be built, whether increased 
government subsidies, which mean some redis- 
trilnition of wc*alth, are to be jtrovided. 'This is 
perhaps one of the most important of the social 
aspects of modern reelamation, esj>eeialh^ in 
countries like the United States, where the de- 
sire for devel()])ment rather than the land and 
food needs of the population is the main motive 
for reclamation. 

because of its elTcct in extending the usable 
land resources and as a result of its influetice 
on the movement and distribution of popula- 
tions, on the growth of industry and commerce 
in the arid and semi-arid regions, on the food 
supply and on the* general material and human 
welfare of many countric's reelamation will al- 
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ways stand out as a basic activity of the govern- 
nients and peoples of the world, and the best 
stat(*smanship will always be demanded for the 
solution of its ])rohlerns. As has been shown, 
these problems, es])ecjally in reclamation by 
irrigation, go far beyond th(‘ building ol physical 
works. While indi\idual \vork will continue in 
importance, it has been shown through centuries 
of exjierience in older countries as well as shf)rter 
experience in the Americas, Australia and the 
Hnion of South Africa that the great tasks of 
reclamation can b(' accomj)hshed only through 
the coof)eratioji of a large number of people, 
re-piiring in many instances substaiitial partici- 
])ation by go\ ei'iiinents. Reclamation then may 
be expected incrt^asinglv to take on the asp(‘Cts 
of a national jniblic c|nestion, especially when 
the chief argunuait advanced in its favor is not 
atldilion to the food supply but the eneourage- 
ment of community building. 

Frank Adams 

Srr: lov; I'l ()(H)s wd T*j non CoN iHOi.; Lanij 
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Law. 

'^reelc, R. P., 'I'/ic Econotfiii s of 1 .(itui Rcilama^ 
Ttoti in the L‘iiifi'(/ Stdtfs (C'liicajj;«> i<)27), and “laind 
Ret lainalion J*oIicies m the rniled Slates,” United 
Stales, I )e})artinerit of A^i leulture, 1 iclua tinent Bulle- 
tin, no. 1257 United States, liureau ot Recla- 

mation, hUononui Erohlenis of Bet /unuitwn, In y\I\in 
Johnson anti IC. ('. Li.instai Lampen, I 3 tm)tliy, 

luofioniir (nul Six ml \\Jnuts of Faieial HeihunatioUf 
Johns I loj^lcins I rm et sit s', Stiulu's in llisttincai and 
political Siaerue, ^Sth sei., no. i (Baltimore lujo); 
United States, Bureau ol Reclamation, J'edeiul Rnla- 
mation. What It Should Inehule, hv Idwootl INIeatl 
(lU-d); llutchms, W. A., “Mutual Irnj^ation C‘om- 
]>anies,” “Uommercial Irriealion (’timpanies,” and 
” in itiation I-)istrKts, 'Pheir ( )reanizatit>n, ( )peration 
nntl I'^inancmj:,” United States, 1 )epartmeTil til A^ri- 
t'ulture, I'eihnnal Bulletin, no. S2 no. 177 

(i(>30), anil no. 254 (lu^i); United Stales, Ihireau t>f 
Reclam.it ion, Re fort of mi ilcomnnic Sutvey of (Certain 
Federal and Ft irate hrr.’ation Bmieits 1 (j~u (1^30); 
faiinneerinu: News-Reconl, J Surrey of Reelanuition, 

I lore the (B eat ( j'oreninient Adi enture in Irrii’ation of 
the And B’cn/ (lame into Beino and What It Has 
Ai ronifdished (New ^'oilt n;23), I )aMs, A. J\, 1 mira- 
tion B orks (loiistrurtcd hy the I nit ed States (lovern- 
nient (New A'ork 007); United States, Buicau of 
I'oreicn and Domestic Uomnierce, “Foreitin JVlarkets 
for IrricMtion i\lachiner> and luiuitmienl,” Trade 
J*ioniotion Series, no. 73 (iu2(p; Ciray, lU D. McQ., 
(jovernnient Rei lanuition Woih in Ju)rei)rn (lonntrics 
(WashinKion I'nited St.ites, Uoiitiiess, House 

ot Representati\ es, C'ommittec on Irriiiation and Rec- 
lamation, ()Sth Uonti., -nd sess., Irrigation and Recla- 
mation Lan'\, eti. of Australia, Canada, (Seat Britain, 
India and South Africa, hy Ckirl U. \V. I\Ieyer (0)25); 

1 lall, \V. 1 1 ., Iniyation Derelofment, JJi\tory, Customs, 
Fares and Administrative Systems Relatini> to Irriitd. 


tions, Water -Courses and I Voters in France, Italy, and 
Spain (Sacramento 1886); “'The Cieneral Scheme of 
Land Improvement in Italy” in International Reviere 
hf A^rindture, vol. xx, pt. ii (u;2g) 167-72; Mead, 
Elwood, Irrigation Institutions (New 1^03): 

d'homas, (ieortic, The Derelopment of Institutions 
under Irrigation (New York 1020). hor mt»re ticneral 
references see InternatuinaJ Juitiineerinti Uonttress^ 
IU15, Tiansactions, vol. ii (San Francisco 1916); Pan- 
Pacilic C’onference of Education, Rehabilitation, Rec- 
lamation and Recreation, ist, Ilonokilii 1927, Report 
of the Vi (K eedimi'i (Washinjiton 1927) p. 187 364; 
World Imtiineerinji (’onj.:ress, d'okyo, i<)2(), Proceed- 
ings, vols. xi-xii (Tokyo 1931); United States, Ikireau 
ol Reclamation, Reclamation Reiord, published from 
May, J908, to I'Vbruary, i()24, and Kere Redamation 
Era, published monthly since March, 1924. 

RECLUS, JACQUES ELISEE (JS30-T905), 
hVciich geographer and anarchist. Originallv 
trainetl for the Protestant ministry, Reclus soon 
turned to the study of geography and alliliated 
himself with the revolutionary movement, lie 
was exiled after the coup d'etat of 1(851 but in 
11857 returned to h'rance, where he remained 
until he W’as again banished after the fall of the 
l\iris Commune in jcSyi. Tie liveil for many 
years in Switzerland, later in close association 
with Kropotkin. hVom to 1905 1 k‘ served 
as professor of comparative gcograi)hy at the 
Unix ersite Nouvelle in Brussels, where he estab- 
lished a geographical institute. 

Reclus’ geographical work, WTitten in the tra- 
dition of Ritter and IJumboldt, is centered in 
his comprehensive w^orks La terre (2 vols., Paris 
i.S()7-()9; tr. by B. B. Woodward, New York 
1871), Nom'elle geographic universvUe (ig vols., 
Paris i 87()-94; tr. and ed. by Tw Ravenstein and 
A. IE Keane, London iiSyS-i).].) and Lliomme 
el la terre (() vols., Paris 1905-08; new ed. by 
Paul Reclus, G. Goujon and others, 3 vols., 
*93 0 » describe physical milieu and phe- 

nomena, the distribution of mankind and the 
history of human institutions and their inter- 
relations. He worked w ith his brother Fdie, who 
is best known for his Les primitifs, etudes d'eth- 
nologie eoniparee (Paris 1885; English translation, 
London iiSgi). 

As early as 1851 Reclus concluded that an- 
archy, or the absence of government, w^as la plus 
haute expression de Vordre. His anarchistic views 
found their fullest expression in If evolution y la 
revolutioTi et V ideal anar cinque (Paris 1897). He 
believed that human progress develops higher 
forms of freedom and solidarity, voluntary co- 
operation and free or communist-anarchist types 
of distribution; to initiate the coming anarchy 
resolute and courageous elimination of such 
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obstacles as authority and ol)ecliencc, monopoly 
and misery, is imperative. He was a militant 
member of Bakunin’s secret international broth- 
erhood and of other anarchist anti re]niblican 
groups, but was never a party man or a fanatic. 
A person of engaging charm and one who aKva \ s 
preserved his own independence in the contro- 
versies of the diverse anarchist scliools, Keclus 
exercised wide inlluence in anarchist circles 
throughout the world. 

Max NiriTLAU 

Works'. Correspondniu i\ 3 \ nls. (Paris H)ii 2s). 

(Jonsult: Elistk' and hUiv In Mcnnnntni, etl. by 

Joseph Ishill (IJt'rkcley N, J. i<> 27 ), Nettlau, 

JVI.^ Kli'in’ HvcIuk: Amndust und (d/Antri, licit jauje 
zur ( icschiclitc dcs So/iaJismus, Ss ruliLalisimis, \ii r- 
rhisiiius, \(>1. i\ (Hcriin n; 2 N), ciilai^'cd Spanish cili- 
tion as Eliwo Ralu\. Lii 7'ida dt un u/hnt jus/(f y rrhr/dr, 
2 v'nls. (liart’clona n>2(i); Kiopotlan, 1’., in (jeoyraphi- 
(al Journal, v< >1 . \ 1 ( 1905 ) 3 3 7 -13- 

RECOCiNrriON, IN'lT'RNA'noXAL. Rec- 
ognition, “the assurance given to a new slate 
that it wall be permittetl to hold its place or 
rank, in the character ol ati independent ]>olitical 
organism, in the society of nations’’ (Moore, 
J. B., I)i<i(\si of lutrrmilioiia! Liin\ \<)L i, p. 7a), 
is a recent concept in international law. If the 
]>rinciples of independence anti etjuality of states 
formed an early theoretical basis for the doctrine 
of recognition, the identification ol stwereignty 
and yiersonality juevented its aj^pearaiu'c until 
a later tlate. From this identitication arose the 
theory of legitimacy, which was princijullv re- 
sponsible for the lack ol a tloctrine of rect)gni- 
tion. d’his thet)ry is seen hrst as one which 
u])held the hereditary right of a tlynasty against 
any rival claimants. 'Transformed later into a 
theory which posited the better right of mo- 
narchic government as compared with other 
forms, it became eventually an asseinion of the 
legitimacy of the existing government. It is in 
this latter sense that it appears “as a counter- 
theory to the doctrine ot recognition.’’ It was 
not until the concep^t of sovereignty w as tiivoreed 
from personality, until the idea of popular sov- 
ereignty had made some heatlway, that there 
Wius any need or justification for recognition. 
Totlay legitimacy has been reincarnated in the 
form of the better legal right of the existing 
government and stands in conflict with de- 
factoisrn, which insists that a break in the legal 
order may be healed by “the normative power 
of facts and the transformance into political 
reality of abstract legal principles.” But in both 
cases there is a necessary emphasis upon the 


de facto existence of the government, the legiti- 
mist contending that an immutable legal char- 
acter has been bestowed upon the de facto 
regime and the ilefactoist maintaining that a 
new' set of facts over a period of time bestows 
a truly legal character uj)on the new' political 
organism. In short, the line of demarcation be- 
tw'een defactoism and legitimacy must in the 
final analysis be a relative one. 

Although recognition does not bring into ex- 
istence a iiew' state and although a state jKissesses 
the attributes of sovereignty independently of 
recognition, the state is assured of exercising 
these attributes only after recognition. Recogni- 
tion may be eitlier tacit or express and either 
condilivonal or unconditional. It is absolute and 
irrevocable, altliough the recognizcil .state may 
refuse to accept it. I’o be definitivelv eflective 
recognition must be granted by a go\ernment 
which is itsell recognized. N(» state is legally 
bound to accortl recognition, although there 
may be a moral obligation to ilo so. Recognition 
may be granttal b\ a state acting alone or by a 
group of sLat*‘s acting in unison. Examples of 
the latttT are the rc'cognition of certain Balkan 
.slates in iNyS and of Belgium in 1S31. While 
there are no absolute rules governing the recog- 
nition of new staU‘s, the new political com- 
inunitN must at least possess the essentul char- 
acteristics of a state. J*rematurc rtx'ognition, 
granted while a bona fide contest between a 
])aren1 state and bi^lligercnt insurgents is still 
in progress, constitutes an act of intervention, 
which may possibly lead to w'ar. As the term is 
used here, tlu' recognition ol belligerency aiul 
insurgency is excludeil from consideration (.wr 
Bi: 1 J , J ( ; FKKN ( ’ V ; 1 ns r KUFcr ion). 

In international law states hav’e a continuing 
]>ersonality which is not affected by changes in 
their governments, d’he duties of the .state are 
not alteretl by internal political chang(‘s, which 
repre.seiit breaches in constitutional law alone 
and not breaks in the “legal continuity ol inter- 
national relation.shijis.” TOr this reason the rec 
ognition of a new state Tiiay be considered as an 
act of deep legal significance, whereas the recog- 
nition of a new gov ernment may be regarded as 
a (question of policy. In both cases, however, it is 
the political organism of the state with w’hich 
the recognizing ymwers must deal, and the same 
methods of recogtiition are applicable. 

'Flic methods of ac*cording recognition arc 
varied. It may be granted bv a formal declaration 
in a separate and independent document or by 
carrying on such negotiations or enterinj^ into 
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such relations as e\ist only between independent 
states. Diplomatic intercourse and treaty nego- 
tiations may be conducted in such a way as to 
resiilt in rcco;.ujition. ddie dispatch of an accred- 
ited rqircseiitative, the rec(‘}>lion of accredited 
diplomatic at^ents or the issuance of an exequa- 
tur to a consul wouhi have this ehect. However, 
the mere conclusion of a treaty between the 
recoin i/tal and tlie reco^ni/in^ state or tJie 
in^ o^ a collective treaty bt'tween the recoj^nized 
state ami the recognizing states does not neces- 
sarily mean complete recognition. 'Two govern- 
ments, one of which does n(»t tlesire to recognize 
tile otht*r, could nevertheless regulate certain 
matters by treaty. And alter the conclusion of a 
multipartite treaty it netai not be said that each 
of the signatory governments recognizt‘s each 
other government except for the ]>urposes for 
which the treaty was concluded. 'The United 
States, by adhering to the Paris Peace Pact of 
J()2(S ahing with Russia, did not recognize the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics except for 
the one purjiose involved. It follows that nierc 
admission to an international congress would 
not constitute a gcntu'al recognition, h'urther the 
holding of certain kinds of intercourse with a 
foreign government, as with the agents of a 
revolutionary body, does not necessarily signify 
the according of nrognition. 'The nature of the 
act, the circumstances and the intention of the 
recognizing slate must all be considered. 

'J’he recognition of a new state or government 
is generally regarded as an act of the executive. 
Although it has been as.serted from time to time 
in the Ibiited States that a concurrent j^ower of 
recognition or a voice in the granting of recog- 
nition is vested in Congress (see Resolution of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
on Dec. 15, iSb4), the power of the president 
has been exercised, as it could be, in an almost 
ewlusivc fashion. Some of the methods of 
according recognition are completely in his con- 
trol, *md the extent to which Congress or the 
Senate ]>lays a part depends in the last analysis 
upon tlie methods emj>loyed and considerations 
of expediency. 

'I'lumas jelferson, the lirst secretary of 
state in the Ibuled States, may he attributed the 
institution of theconcejit of recognition in inter- 
national law. If his theories of popular sover- 
eignty and the right of revolution formed a 
net.evssarv predicate for the inception of recogni- 
tion, the fact that Jetferson was in a position to 
gi\v bis ideas practical application makes him a 
sigTiilieant ligure in the origin of the recognition 


concept, .As early as 1792 political changes i:; 
France ntressitated the formulation of an Ainer 
ican policy; and CR)Uvcrneur Morris, minister 
of the United States to France, was accortlingi v 
instructed that “it aceortls with our jirineiples 
to acknowlt‘dge any gov^ernrnent to be rightful 
which is formed by the will of the nation sub 
stantialiy declared.” Later pronouncements were 
jilira.setl in similar language, and their ajq^lica- 
tion has given rise to the view that Jelferson 's 
was a policy of ])iirc defact f>isin; indeed, with 
the exception of two periods in American his- 
tory, it has been tnjdilional to characterize tlu‘ 
entire American policy as being one ol tic facto 
recognition. 'Fhe two e\cej)lional periods wtae 
from tK6i to iSbq and from the inauguration 
of Woodrow Wilson in jqi^ almost to tlie pres- 
ent time. During these years the Unitt'tl Slates 
is said to have reverted to the principles of 
legitimacy and by the jM>siting of certain re- 
quirements to have reapjdicLl tlu‘ (»ld doct^*ine 
through an insistence upon “constitutional gov- 
ernment.” Lven if the tenuous line which 
divides dcfactoisiu and legitimacy be ignored, it 
cannot be belli that the recogniti(>T\ policy of the 
United States has ever been characterized by 
tlic application of j)nncipl(‘s of ])urc defactoi.sm. 
It lias been ratluT a policy marked by an in- 
sistence upon the popular siipporl of the go\- 
ernment in tlie state, a support or approval 
which has been satisfactorily evidenced at limes 
by mere de f.icto control and at other times, 
when spec ial reasons presented themselves, b\ 
the reciuircaiient of more f(»rmal evidence, such 
as is aiiorded by plebiscites nr constitutional 
c'onveiitions. Consequently tlic insistence upon 
the pre.sent and the future stability of the gov- 
ernment to be rec'ognized as one of the criteria 
for granting recognition was from the beginning 
and has remained incidental to the rccpiircment 
of pojuilar sanction. A demand for popular 
acquiesct'iicc might have been expected from a 
government of revolutionary origins, presum- 
ably based upon the “consent of the governed” 
and possessing a missionary zeal to furtlier the 
establishment of repuhlic^an governments in a 
j>eriod when they were the i.'xception rather than 
the rule. Secretary StimsotFs reestablishment of 
the “sensible practice of our forefathers” rep- 
resented then no fundamental break with the 
policies of his predecessors. 

The second of the criteria for according rec- 
ognition which find expression in communica- 
tions from the Department of State is the ability 
and willingness to fulfil international oblig?. 
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tions. Although probably implied from the be- 
ginning, this requirement did not iind formal 
announcement until the annual message r)f 
President Hayes on December 3, 1877. As the 
interests of the United States in foreign states 
liavc expanded, greater and greater emjiliasis has 
been placed upon tlie seeotid of these criteria. 
At the same time the “international obliga- 
tions’’ have been colored by American self- 
interest and since 1900 have offered ample 
opportunities for the fulfilment of conditions or 
the granting of privileges as prereciuisitcs for 
recognition. In 1904 recognition was secured by 
the Morales regime in Santo Domingo at the 
price of acquiescence in all of the engagements 
previously entered into between the Dominican 
Republic and the American legation. Recogni- 
tion of the Obregon government in Mexico was 
delayed from November, 1921, to August 31, 
1923, because ( )ln*egdn refused to sign a treaty 
drafted by the State Department and containing 
stipulations for the safeguarding of “AnuTican 
property rights in Mexico.’’ Hasty rect»gnition 
of new states and governments, as in ti)e ca.se 
Panama in 1903, has been a factor in their pres- 
ervation; and the non-recognition of tie facto 
governments, as in the case of Huerta in Mexico 
in 1913-14, has been a factor in their downfall. 
When so exercised the powtT of recognition 
comes to have a eonstitutiv^e form wliieh, at least 
in the case of Latin American stales, has a vital 
elfcx:! upon their political v'agaries. 

'Fwo recent cases of the failure to recognize 
new states or new governments arc those involv- 
ing the Union of St>viet Socialist Republics and 
Manchiikuo. President Wilson’s refusal to rec- 
ognize the Soviet government was not altered 
during the administrations of Presidents Hard- 
ing, Coolidge or Hoover. Secretary Hughes’ 
insistence in 1923 that the United States would 
not recognize the Soviet government until it 
“acknowledged its liaiulity for the debts con- 
tracted by previous governments of Russia,” 
agreetl “to make restitution to ATiierican citizens 
whose property was confiscated” and “ceased 
its revolutionary activity in the United States” 
represented the rea.sons officially given, and sub- 
sequently repeated, for its failure to act. After 
the inauguration of President Roosevelt in 1933, 
however, this policy was reverst‘d, and the 
United States followed the precedents set previ- 
ously by all of the world powers in recognizing 
the Soviet Union. 

The formal declaration of independence from 
China of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia on 
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Fcbruaiy^ 18, 1932, followed a public statement 
by Secretary Stiinson on January 7 to the effect 
that the United States “docs not intend to rec- 
ognize any situation, treaty or agreement which 
may be brought about by means contrary to the 
covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris 
of August 27, 1928, to which treaty both China 
and japan, as well as the United States, arc 
parties.” The formal recpicst on March 14 of 
the new state of Manchiikuo for recognition was 
ignoreil by the United States. I'lie assertion in 
the report of the Lytton Commission that the 
recognition of the new regime in Manchukuo 
would not be “compatible with the fiimlamental 
j>rinciple of existing international obligations” 
is ajiparentlv accepted by the Department of 
State of the United States. 

Such concerted international action in refus- 
ing to recognize a new state is hailed in some 
quarters as a ni-w instrument of international 
law. Profcs.sor Quincy Wright has ilcclared that 
if these principles “were really made effeetive, 
international law would bt^ revolutionized. Vio- 
lence and war would cease to have value in 
advancing iht legal position of states.” Critics 
of this so-called doctrine of non-recognition 
assert, howt‘ver, that mere refusal of recognition 
is unlikely to accomplish its ends and may result 
in positive harm by encouraging China to 
attempt to recover her lost territory by force 
and by g<aierally weakening confidence in the 
preventive value of peace machinery. 

Within recent years some efforts have been 
made to standardize the rules governing recog- 
nition. The International Cornmi.ssion ol Ameri- 
can jurists, which met at Rio de Janeiro in 1927, 
recommended that recognition he granted only 
wluai certain stipulated conditions had been 
met. In the future, however, little uniformity of 
action may he exj>ected in the matter of accord- 
ing recognition, even should there be an accept- 
ance of general principles. 
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RKCONS'TKUC’I^ION. Shortly lufore his 
clenlh Ahrahani I.iiicoln inaii^matetl a program 
for th<“ speedy restoration ol thesoiilhern states; 
this ]irograni was based upon tlie heliel that 
leniency and fair treatmeiit of the defeated foe 
would most effect i\ely r(‘estahlisji “the j>roper 
practical relations” of the union and secure to 
the Negro the rights necessary' to his dexelop- 
ment. ruder this policy aiyv seceded state or 
portion ot a state was to resume its jdace in the 
union wlK'Dcver otic tenth of the \oters who 
\V(‘re eligible in i«S()0 and who luul taken the 
oath of loyalty should set u]> a government; by 
A]n*il, iSf>5, such go\ ernnuMits were functioning 
in d Vnuessee, Louisiana anil Arkansas^ while a 
lo\al rump groiiji had been recognized in 
\ irginia. In his organization of these govern- 
miMits, in the Hampton Roads C’onference, in 
his si'coiid inaugural and in a carelully prepared 
spei'cit math' thrci* days before liis assat^si nation 
Lincoln gave abunilant evidiaice of his desire for 
the proTn]>t reconstitution <>f the seceded states. 

Andrew Johnson has ))een unju.slly blamed 
for the failure of the motlcrate ])rogram of 
restoration, d'he Radical Republicans attacked 
liis policy by calumniating him, ami .so success- 
ful wx‘re they that only a caricature of him has 
been hamkal down to j^ostcrity. Idle fact is that 
Johnson had more than a\erage abilities, high 
devotion to duty ami to the union, perseverance, 
industry, integrity, indomitable courage, and an 
almost religious faith in democracy and the good 
judgment of tin* masses. In a day when passions 
ran high he had the understanding and calm 
jiulgment to formulate and pursue unwaveringly 
a southern policy that posterity generally^ re- 
gards as wise. I lis greatest weakness was the tact 


that he was an outsider who did not understand 
northern opinion. He did not hold the reins of 
power in the dominant party; indeed he was 
not even a member. .'Migncd against him were 
all the men in the Refniblican ranks who had 
attacked Lincoln hitti-rly, even during the W'ar. 
Ja'ncoln W’ould ha\'e had great advantages of 
pensonality and evperienc'c that Johnson lacked, 
hut it miKst not be forgotten that the same forces 
which ruined Johnson might have destroyed 
Lincoln, hatl ht‘ lived. 

In pursuit of the principles laid down by^ 
laiicoln, Johnson on IMay Zi), 1S65, announced 
his program in two proi'lamations. The first 
granted amnesty with re.storation of property, 
excejit slaves, to all but fourteen excepted 
classes of former C ’on federates, conditional upon 
their taking an oath of futuri^ loyalty. ' 1 V> indi- 
viduals e\ce)>ted from aninestv he issued par- 
dons fre(‘ly when they were asked. In the second 
proclamation, soon followed bv others for vari- 
ous states, lu; ap}>ointed a j^rovisional governor 
for North Carolina and turnetl over to those of 
the voters of iSf)0 who had taken the oath full 
powxT to ret‘stablish a loyal goviTumerit and 
normal relations in thi‘ unif)n. Johnsfui refu.siuJ 
to j)ennit unjurdoned rebels to vote or to hold 
office. He made three positivt^ ilcmamls* repeal 
ol the stH*(\ssion onlina net's, raliijcation of the 
Thirteenth Amendment, ami rejuuhation of 
rebel tlebts, Confederate and state. I It' urged the 
states to protect the civil rights of Negroes and 
would have favored limited Negro suffrage, but 
refused to inijmse these measures ujuin states 
against their will. His prov isional govxrnors were 
wisely chosen and he himself Worked tirelessly 
and patiently untler extraordinary diliiculties to 
restore the southern st.ites anti to insure their 
future loyalty . 

Southern society was chaotic. The whole 
social and economic order hatl colkgisetl. A war 
for which many of its leaders had been eager hatl 
left the South im})ov'erishetl and exhaustetl, 
wdth its means of pnnluction tlcstroyetl. In this 
comiition it hatl to make social and et:ont>mic 
adjustment to a new' order. It was torn by dis- 
sension between its motItTate leaders, who 
wished to accejit tlefeat and emancipation and 
adjust themselves as speedily as possible to 
existing conditions, and extremists, who, un- 
willing to face the consequences of defeat, 
sought to restore the old order in defiance of 
northern opinion and grim reality. Many states 
elected their old leaders to office, often before 
they were pardoned. Tliis was human and un- 
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clcrstaiidiiblc hut jiutcntly unwise. Extremists 
()j>poseil rejKxil of secession ordinances already 
nullified by the inexorable vertlicl of war. d’liey 
objected to ref>udiatin^^ tli(‘ir Confederate debts. 
They enacted “lilack Codes” whicli looked V\kc 
r<‘t‘nslavement of Nei^roes. 'These codes, like 
many otlier impolitic acts, resulted in part from 
stubborn effort to restore the status quo ante, in 
j)art from an honest effort to work out a modus 
\iven(li uiiil<'r extreukly trying and unaccus- 
tomed conditions of life amidst newly freed 
aNei^roes unused to freedom. iJut .southern ac- 
tions j>ut a ]>owerful ^veapon into the hands of 
nortluTM eiuariies of restoration. 

Nortluam ojnnion itself was divided. 'The 
lari^(‘ but discredited minority wliich had op- 
jio.sed the war now sought to restore th(‘ South 
at once and (Ui almost any terms. Many War 
DeiiKK'rats and lancidn Rcquiblicans also 
fa\or(‘d magnanimity and speedv restoration, 
l>ut on Johnson’s tenus. On the otlu'r hantl, a 
Radical minority weve tletermined to k(‘ep the 
South out of the union or uiuha- mditarv com 
trol until, through \\hite disf r.mcfii.stanent and 
>sl(‘jrro suflrai.>;e, it could 1 h' “remaile (U> a 
northern model” and p<*;nianent rule of the 
nation by the Radical facli(»n ciuild be assured. 
^^'h(‘n Eincoln tlied, a threat majoiity of north- 
erners ta.vored his and John.son’s jiolicv 'The 
J<adical leaders, realizin^i; that they were in a 
liop(‘]ess minority even in their own section, 
sought delay while they “educated” the people 
to extreme measures; and so sucee.ssful were 
they that betvvecai April, J.Sb5, and November, 
they were able to v\in ov er a ^roup of ad- 
herents lartie enouyh to ^dve them tw'o-thirds 
control of a Confess from which southerners 
were forcible excluded. 'I'his change of po])ular 
heart was accomplished by a camjkiion of mis- 
representation and vituperation wl'.ich blinded 
the public to the vital ])roblems confronting the 
nation. 

Indeed behind the smoke screen of Ratlical 
rodomontade were concealed issues whose solu- 
tion would determine the fate of the Ibiiled 
States for decadc's to come, 'I'he first of these 
was whether southerners could be trusteil to 
return to participation in the uniim. While 
many northerners honestly believed that the 
former slaveholders were inherently wicked and 
that allowing them to retrain political ]mvver 
would destroy the union, tlu* Radical Repub- 
licans were more realistic They opposed re.sto- 
ration of an unreconstructed South larpjely be- 
cause they realized that it made probable a 


combination of soiitlierners with northern C’on- 
servative Republicans for the piirpo.si* of hreak- 
inp; the Radical control over Congress. 'Fhe 
intich discussed vjuestion of the dangers at- 
tendiup^ soutltern restoration was in reality 
therefon* only a [Political d(‘v ice designed to keep 
the Radicals in power. 'Ehe same was true of the 
Nec^n> iiutvstion. Men like Charles SiimiuM* were 
sinrerel\ interested in tlie Nep^’ai’s >velfare and 
determined to protect liiin apuiinst reenslave- 
ment; for the most part, however, Radical 
[k>l!tieians lelt eoneern over the Ne^ro heixuise 
he would vote Republican. Radical leaders W'erc 
determined ftiun the first to stay in oflice by 
ttiv 11114 die Ne^m> tlu‘ ballot, but too mneh 
opp(#sition t(^ N(‘j4ro eijualitv existed in the 
North to permit this to become an avowed issue 
of the coni^ressional camjviii^n of 

'I’he Ihuirteentli .Amendment contaimd four 
distinct measures incorporated by tin* Radicals 
into one. Section one protected the civil rij^hts 
of Negroes. Section two provided that if the 
Negroes wen* not allowed to vote, southern 
rejiresentatK.". should he re‘diiced aeeoriliiiK to 
the jiroj'iortion of Nep^roes to the total popula- 
tion. Section three* disqualified from holdiTi^ 
public ofliet* all persons who, liavinp^ held any 
civil or military office, however pctt\ , under the 
Ihiiteal States or under any stale, had tlien 
violated the oath of allej^iance required for that 
ofhee by voluntarily snjqxirtint^ the C'onfedvr 
acy. Cont^ress alone by a two-thiriis vote had the 
jiovver to remove* such disability. Section four 
repudiateal the Confederate and ^iiarantex'd the 
federal ele*l>l. 

The ]>unitive section of the amcndnicnt was 
calculated te> leave* the Soulli leaderless m tlie 
most tryinp; period of its history; it was incv»- 
tahle that its inclusion shoulel make the whole 
amendment intolerable to southerners as well as 
to Johnson ('onservalives in the North who 
mij^ht liave accepted the otlu'r se*ctions. 'Fhe 
Radicals, he)we‘ver, refu.sed to allow tlie elifferent 
measure's in the amenelment te) he jn'ese*nted sep- 
arately; they vv(‘rcthusai)letoclaimthat C’onserv- 
ative's who ohje'cted only to the punitive clause 
were opjK)sed to the more moelerate jxirtions. 
Rondholders, for instance, were* convint:ed that 
the repudiation of the federal d{*i)i could he pre- 
ve'utcd only by the clectieni of Raelicals. By 
introelucin^ a bill guaranteeing rt'storation upon 
ratification thci Radicals k*d moderate's to bt'licvc 
that llie amendment eTiilx)ehe‘d their eh'finitive 
terms tf) the South, while, by failing to jxiss the 
bill, they left the door open to comj'ilc'te suhjuga ■ 
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tif)n of the southern stales when they luul oh- wtiich ordinarilx he would have accepted; L 


tained a two-thirds control of Congress. 'Tlius 
the fourteenth Amendment jdayed an iinpf>r- 
tant Init pur})ose)y confused part in the Radical 
\ jctory. 

I^coiiomic (juestions, which really were at the 
lieart of the Radical attack on tlu* South, were 
lv(‘pt m the hack^roiind. 'J'he real dan;j;er from 
“tht‘ R^turn of rebels to pfiwer” was not the 
iverthrow of the union hut the ousting of the 
new industrial forces from control in Washing- 
ton hy a renewed cornhination of southern 
]>lanters and western farmers. Signilicant eco- 
nomic policies ol the day still to he iletermined 
m jMTrnanent lorrn were thi‘ (|iK‘stions of con- 
gressional extravagance, the incidcaice of tax- 
ation, ^-ontraclion or inilation of the currency, 
the payment of fed(‘ral honds in gold or de- 
preciated greenhacks, the role of tlu‘ tuwv na- 
tional hanks and the government’s attitude 
towaiai till' mono|)oly practises and corrupt 
methods ol hig husiness and toward the spolia- 
tion of the])uhhe lantls for privatt* gain. Ol par- 
ticular im]>oi iaiu\‘ was the tarill cjuestion. High 
tariff men hail heen in a hopeless minority 
hefore the war. Alter the soutluM iiers withdrew 
from the union, they were <ihU‘ to obtain tariffs 
liigh enough not onl\’ to ollset Inige w.ir taxes 
on industry hut to <illord addition*!! protection 
against loreign goods as well. ’Then, hv kee[>ing 
southern re}>resentati\es out of Congress and 
winning western larmers w'lth a wool tariff, the 
jn'oli-ctionists ^\'l‘re ahh' to n‘tain the war duties 
alter the w.ir taxes which tiuw otlset had heen 
ie[)ealed. d’hesc* wi-n* the economic issues upon 
which Radicals did not dare permit the “unre- 
constructed” South to pass judgment. Indeed 
northiam opj>osition to the positi<>n of tlie 
Radicals wxis so keen that these t]u<*stions were 
pc-rsistently exi-luded from political discussion, 
f'or years all criticism of the Radical firogram — 
which meant governmental sujiporl of hig 
business was et]ecti\ely silenced by aj^peals to 
mob hystcaia, such as the “waxing of the 
hkxxly shirt” or the inxoking of the sectional 
lovalties. 

Radical leaders outgeneraled Johnson su- 
perbly. Tlie ju esidenl saxvthat the Radicals were 
determinetl from the beginning to j>nK'eed to 
extreme measures. lk‘lie\ing that to yield or to 
eomju-oTuise on any point w'onld mean ultimate 
defeat, Johnson refused to approve important 
matters concerning the South until .southern 
states were permitted to jxirtieipate in their 
f^nactrnent. This explains opposition to bills 


explains also his relusal to advise the Soutli to 
ratify the f ourteenth Amendment. Rut Johnson 
coiiimilted an unfortunate blunder when he 
failed to oust all the Ratlical ofliceholders, with 
the re.siijt that the Radicals were able* to wield 
tlu^ great patronage j^ower against him. I le erred 
further in j)ermitting the Radicals to c*onfuse and 
conceal the really important issues of the dav, 
for his ow'ii position on these, particularly tlie 
economic ones, would have obtained majority 
su]>}')ort ex^en in the North. The moderate third 
party movxmient, xvhieh could have swej)! the 
Noith, failed because tlie Rhiladeljdiia Conxen- 
tion of i86h did not create a nexv partv xvith 
party machinery and candidates; C’onser\'ati\ e 
Republican vot{*rs in Nox ember, iShb, xvere 
thendori^ faced in most cases with the dilemma 
of choosing betweiai Radical and C’oj^jxahead 
candidatt‘s. In spite of all this the Radical xictory 
in jKC)!) in man\ states was won bv onlx a slight 
majority. By no stretch of the imagination, then, 
could it be cams! rued as a vcnlu't m favor of 
Radical reconstruction. 1 1 was this election, how- 
ex'or, which gave the Radicals the two-thirds 
majority in ('ongnvss which permilttal them to 
carry out their southern ]>ohcies unopposi'd. 

The monumtous Reconstruction Act, em- 
bodying the Radical program, was ])assed on 
March Jt, It divided the former Con- 

federate states (save Tennessee, xviiich had 
ratified tlie fourteiaith Amendment and heen 
readmitted into the union) into five military 
districts, where marti.il law xvas to prevail. It 
established prov isional stale gox t'rnmcnts, w Inch 
could bt‘ abolished or changed at the will of the 
federal governnumt. It ordered the election of 
delegates to constitutional conventions, with all 
adult males j’>articipating, regartlless of color, 
except (he sf)utliern leaders distjuahfied from 
ofliceholtling by the fourteenth Amendment. 
Upon the framing of constitutions which in- 
cluded prox'isioii for Negro suffrage and upon 
the ratitication of the Fourteenth Amendment 
and the approval of the new constitutions by 
Congress, the seceded states xxoultl be ready for 
readiiiission; but no person could be elected to 
Congress who could not take the “ironclad oath” 
that lie had never foiiglit or held oflice under the 
Confederacy or in any way supported it. By itS68 
five states, besides 'rennessee, had been re- 
admitted after meeting these onerous terms. 

As late as the presidential campaign of T8f>8 
the Republicans had not dared to include Negro 
suffrage for the North in the party platform. But 
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soon after their victory in the election they 
jnissed the Fifteenth Amendment, which pro- 
vided that the right to vote sliould not be denied 
“on account of race, color, or jirevious condition 
of servitude.” The amendment was ratified by 
March, 1S70, but like the b'oiirteenth could not 
have been ratified at all except by forced rule of 
the South. As southerners became more and 
more restive under Radical rule, Congress en- 
acted more extreme measurtxs during nSyo-y.!: 
laws to enforce tlie Fourteenth and Ififteenth 
Amendments; to protect Negroes against in- 
fringements of rights by individuals as well as 
by states; to grant jurisdiction to the feileral 
courts in cases involving racial ecjuality; to 
provide federal supervision of elections; to em- 
power the use of military force to ju'otect 
Negroes; to legalize suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus; and to penalize heavily the 
activities of the Ku Kiux Klan. Just before ihev 
lost control of the House in March, 1S75, the 
Rej)ul)licans enacted a new civil rights law. 

But the end W'as near. The excesses of the rule 
of carpetbaggers, “scalawags” and Negroes, 
most of the last as yet unfitted for public office, 
threatened to complete the ruin of the South, 
'rhe old governing class of the tidewater and the 
small fanners of the up-country areas, w'hose 
relations had traditionally been hostile, now' 
joined hands to combat the common foes, tlu^ 
enfranchised Negroes and tlieir nrirtliern carj>et- 
bagger friends. Nor could a military dictatorship 
be maintained permanently over a whole peojfie; 
and, as soon as northern troops were with- 
drawn, southern whites, by o]>en disregard of 
laws and the constitution, by intimidation of the 
Negroes and mob violence, took j'xiwer back 
into their own hands. Noitherners too had 
grown tTed of trying to rule the South by force. 
'Fhey became eager to decide the vital economic 
issues which reconstruction politicians had 
evaded. It therefore became increasingly diffi- 
cult to mobili/e public opinion in support of the 
drastic measures necessary to keep the South 
Republican. In 1.S7T the “ironclad oath” was 
repealed; in i(S72 Congress granti‘d a gtuieral 
amnesty; and in 1877 President Hayes removed 
the last of the federal troops from the South. 
With northern support gone, the Republican- 
Negro governments were captured by the whites 
and for fifty years the South continued .solidly 
Democratic. 

Constitutional questions bulked large in the 
discussions over reconstruction. 'Fhe southern 
states had ju.stificd their whhdrawal from the 
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union by the theory that the constitution W'as a 
compact betw’een sovereign .states, which any 
state could abrogate when it ceased to serve the 
jnirposes for which it had Ixvn tlrawm up. 'J’he 
North just ilied its going to war to forci‘ unwilling 
southerners to stay in the union bv the theorv 
that tlie I’ lilted States was an indestructible 
union of states no longer sovereign, from which 
no stale could secetle since every citizen of every 
st.'ite was also a eiti/en <»f tlu* I nited States aiul 
owed suj>reme .illegiance thereto. Wdth tlu‘ war 
endtal, Johnson sought to restore the setedt‘d 
states on the basis ol the iiulestriietible union 
thc^ory; but this no longer served the purjioses 
of the Radicals. Som<‘ of them novN esj>oiist‘ii a 
“eonquenal piovinee” doctrine which denied 
southerners all rights save those the victors 
wished to grant; others reconciled their iSfii 
claims tlr.il slates eouKl not si'cetle with their 
1X65 desire to deny them stat(‘hood b\ insisting 
that the southern slates througli rebellion had 
lost their status as commonwealths and hatl 
reverted to a territori.il coiRlition. SoutluTiuTs, 
on the o(h'*r h.md, argued vigorouslv for the 
unimpaired rights of stales. .Aetuallv, eoiistitu- 
tional arguments weR‘ nierelv rat i(»nali/atif»ns of 
the economic aixl jxdilical desires which (U*- 
termined the respective programs. It v\as not 
constitutional preeialent tluuelore but forct* of 
arms which led tlK‘ Supreme C'ourt to rule in 
I’exas v\ White [74 F. S. 700 (i<S(>u)J that the 
ratification of the constitution in 17SS had 
.solemnized an indestructible union aiul that 
Congress had the power to apjnove or reject the 
governments of the southern states. 

In discu.s.sions ol constitutional pnxedents to 
support or deny the right of secession or the 
territorial status of southern states, the attempt 
of Radicals to oviTthrow the traditional form ol 
American government has often been over- 
looked. d'he Radicals actually sought to con- 
centrate junver in the national government bv 
substituting close centralization for the existing 
federal system and by transforming the states 
into Tiiere administrative subdivisions. In j)kK'e 
of the federal checks and balances they vvisheil 
to set up a parliamentary system with executive, 
courts and the constitution itself subortiinatc to 
an omnipotent (kingress. For three years Presi- 
dent Johnson was kept helple.ss not ()nly by the 
fact of a two-thirds majority which could always 
override vetoes but by specific legislation which 
took administrative power out of his hands, ev en 
to the extent of forbidtling him to dismiss his 
own a]ij)ointees without congressional consent. 
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Had the Radicals succeeded in removing John- 
son, the president would have become a puppet 
in the hands of Congress; indeed the Supreme 
Court miglit easily have been the next victim. 
As it was, the court was for years cowed into 
avoiding decisions which would ofiend Con- 
gress. While f'X/)ur/r Milligan [71 I ■ . S. 2 (i866)J 
did declare military tribunals unlawful even in 
war time when the civil courts were functioning, 
this decision was not handed down until the 
Civil War had been safely over for two years. 
When the constitutionality of radical reconstruc- 
tion was brought Indore it, llie court dodged the 
issue; anti in (Georgia r. Stanton [73 1 1 . S. 50 
(1867)] and Mississippi Johnson [71 II. S. 475 
(1867)] it found reasons for refusing to assume 
jurisdiction. In 'Texas White in 1869 it merely 
registtrred the result of the war and the will of 
the Radicals. It was not until public opinion had 
turned and the Radicals had lost ctinlrol of 
('ongrt'ss that the Supreme Court dared j'>Iace 
its stamp of unconstitutionality upon Radical 
reconstruction in United States 7’. CVuikshank 
[()2 IJ . S. 542 (187(1)], Cnited States r. Reese 
[92 U. S. 214 (i 87('))J, the Civil Rights Cases 
1109 U. S. 3 (1883)] and United States z\ Harris 
[106 U. S. ()2() (1882)]. 

Reconstruction bec|ueathed an important 
heritage to the South. Here it brought years of 
sulfering, the decline of the old aristocracy, the 
rise to political power of the white masses from 
the up country and the social and economic 
revolution which has created the “new South.’* 
Slavery was destroyed, but reconstruction did 
not solve, indeed it actually complicated, the 
social and economic problems of ignorance, in- 
efhciency and racial differences that had ex- 
isted uTuler slavery. In spite of the presence of 
the easily circumvented post-Civil War consti- 
tutional amendments reconstruction left the 
southern Negro without adequate protection ol 
his newly accjuired civil rights, virtually without 
the ballot, socially inferior, economically ex- 
ploited, and with scant means of improving 
himself or his status. Trom reconstruction the 
nation inherited a “solid South.” 'To the South 
this has meant that its attitude toward national 
problems has be(*n completely dominated by the 
necessity of maintaining a united front against 
the Negro; to the Democratic party it has meant 
the pr(‘sence ol a blot' of conservativ e voles great 
rnough to prevent the party from becoming a 
iruly lilx'ral organi/ation; to the nation it has 
meant politicrd derangement caused hv the in- 
ability of various groups m the south to jom 


similar groups in other sections against common 
opponents. 

Reconstruction also left an important heritage 
to the North. The Fourteenth Amendment, pre- 
sumably passed to protect the Negro, has been 
utilized by the SiijU'eme C ouit to pix'v ent the 
enactment of social legislation ojqxisi'd by 
property interests and the public regulation of 
business jiractises. Also by a clever use of 
popular shihhoh'ths northern indii.strialists, 
working through their allies, the leadvTS of the 
Republican party, succeeded in focusing na 
tional atU‘nti(m for almost a dozen \ears on the 
single question of reconstruction, while by jire- 
venting the union of the South and West, they 
wtTe able to overpower the agrarian forctxs, the 
really dominant class in the country. In 1861; 
the new industrial forces would have Ixon easily 
OLitvfited. But during the h>ng years of recon- 
struction a new economic and social order Vvas 
being nurtured to maturity by tarilfs and other 
governmental favors and special }u*iv ilt'gcs. By 
the time reconst ruction tended and the South and 
Wtxst were jxTniitted to combint^ political )v once 
more, modern industrialism was too strong to be 
controlled. The age of big busim*ss had dawned. 
Radical reconstruction did not cause industrial- 
ization, but these years of undisturbed business 
control of the government molded its cfiurse. 
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RECORDS, IHS 1 T)R 1 CAL. Acenrdm^ to the 
Einglish Public Record Act of T83.S records in- 
clude “all rolls, records, writs, books, j'lroceed- 
itigs, decrees, bills, warrants, accounts, papers, 
and docinnents whatsoever of a public nature." 
Some archivists, like Hilary Jetil^inson, find even 
this dclinilion too general and all inclu.sive and 
would restrict the term to certain typers of 
legally authenticated documents. While this 
position deserves recognition, then' does s<.*em 
abundant juslitication for tlie us(‘ of the term 
in its wider acceptance as including all forms 
of data, whetluT written or unwritten, that may 
be emplr)yed as sources for the reconstruction 
of the life and activity of man in the past, in 
this sense it will he employed in the present 
discussion. 

The concept of historical records will thus be 
as broad as any particular definition of history. 
On this cpiestion there is no concensus of 
oinnioTi. In general the domin»int interests ol 
any age will condition the scope and content 
which will then be given to the hi.story of pa.st 
ages, and this in turn will determine the type of 
materials to be employed as historical sources. 
In an age when historv is looked upon as a 
branch of literature the hi.storian may be almost 
solely depi'iulent upon literary records; that is, 
annals and chronicles. This view was long prev- 
alent prior to the eighteentii century, and for 
some generations thereaftcT tlepeiKlcnct* upon 
the WTitten record still remained ])redommant. 

The industrial and political revolutions of the 
seventeenth and eighteetith centurit's challenged 
the dominant position of the ruling cla.ss and 
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increased interest in social :uul institutional 
history. This w^as further intensified by the 
development of new- sciences in the miiHecnth 
century which opened the eyes of historians 
to new’ types of materials for the .stnd\ of man’s 
past, of w hich for the most part lhe\ had hitherto 
been imeonscioiis. Among tJiese arehaeology 
Ins made the most interesting contributions, 
but ethnography, anthropogeograjdiv, philology 
and iconography have also greatly enriched the 
eoncej’it of hi.story. In 1S37 'Thomsen, a Danish 
scholar, gave great impetus to the seitmtilic 
study of archaeology; lie .set out to make a 
careful collection and classification of tools, 
weapons, artifacts with a wide variety of uses 
and jdiy.sieal remains of jirimitne man and to 
relab‘ them to the geological strata in whk*h they 
were embedded and to the flora and fauna with 
which they U(‘re found. Alr(‘ad\ a generation 
earlier the seientifie study of ]>re-( ina k ei\ili/a- 
lioiis in th(‘ Nile and 'J'igris- Taiphrates valley.s 
hatl been initiated. Since that time there has 
been gatluaaal, classified, studied and inter- 
preted an e\er growing body of such materials 
from all o\cr th(‘ world; while they are ineoin- 
plete because tlu* writtim record is lacking, they 
have b(a:n of immense value to the historian, 
assisting him to reconstruct the outlines of 
man’s past extending hack hundrt’tls of thous- 
ands of years and thus <‘iuibling him to secure a 
belter perspective on the few thoiLsantl years for 
which written records exist. 

'The more obv ious 1> j>es of historical records 
fall roughly into two main classes, written and 
unwritten. Among tlu‘ latter are the physical 
remains, both human hair, hones, and the like 
— ^.nid geographical records of the earth’s 
crust, its climate, topogra}ihy, flora and fauna, 
soil character, waterways, mountain harriers, 
j)Iains, deserts and woodlands; in short, all those 
geograj)hical agencies which operate as condi- 
tioning factors in the life of man and as such 
must he gi\x*n clue consideration in the treatment 
of any historical (juestioii. 

Material remains, archaeological and monn- 
mental, are probably the most important of the 
unwritten records by virtue of tlieir ahundanee 
and also, in jwimilive or early classical civili'/a- 
tions, because of th(* scarcity or entire lack of 
other conUnnporary records. Among these are 
to bc‘ mentioned: clothing, tools and w^eapons; 
coins, medals, seals, heraldic devices; objects 
of art and luxury, including jewelry, carvings in 
WfKxl and enamel and sculptures in stone; mi*tal 
xvork in all its variety and intricacy, glass and 
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textiles of various sorts; burial mounds, menhirs 
and dolmens, temples or shrines; theaters, 
colosseums and triumphal arches; town halls, 
castles and the humbler dwellings of burgher 
and peasant, 'hhe value of this tyjK* of material 
for the ree(mstructi(m of tht‘ life of primitive 
man is now fully recognized, but historians are 
not always alive to its si^milicance for a period 
for which written records have l)ecome relatively 
abundant. Rostovtzeff has emj)hasized its worth 
as an aid in interpreting life in the classical 
period of Greece and Rome; Alfons T)(jpsch 
in his WirlschaftUchc und soziaJc Grtmdlu<^cji 
dcr europdisrhen Kulturrntwicldun^ (z vols., 
Vienna 1918-20) lias illustrated its use in re- 
coastructin^^ economic life in Eurojie in the 
early Middle Ages; ami within the last few years 
historians of art, by relating their materials to 
other types of historical sources, have con- 
tributed greatly to contemporary knowledge, 
particularly of the Middle Ages. There is m(»re 
history in a (jothic cathedral than in many 
tomes of written records. 

On the border line betw^een unwritten and 
written records are the linguistic and the ethnic 
records. At the opening of the last (juarter of the 
nineteenth century the philologists claimed to 
hold the key to the explanation of virtually all 
history. Further study has modi lied thc'se ex- 
treme views considerably, but the record of 
language can by no means be ignored. Especially 
in the scientific study of place names much 
light is being thrown upon obscure pag<\s of 
history. A careful study of surnames in certain 
periods of the Middle Ages may reveal much 
of the development of industry in a given region; 
w'hile phrases, proverbs, names of common 
things of everyday use, may provide a clue to the 
cultural aflinities of a people and thus to their 
history. Such eviilence must be ust*d with cau- 
tion, since nothing is more easily adapted and 
adojited than language, but in the hands of a 
carefully trained philologist it may be of great 
historical value. Much the same is true of myth, 
legend, folklore, ballad, epic, anecdote and tra- 
dition. There was a time when these w^ere dis- 
carded as useless for historical purposes, but if 
scientifically stinlied and sifted they may yield 
valuable data, especially where they are con- 
trolled by other types of sources. 'I’liis has been 
strikingly evitlenced, for example, in the sub- 
stantiation of Greek myths by excavations at 
Troy and Crete. 

With the rapid development of photographic 
and cinematographic processes, graphic, pic- 


torial and sound records arc steadily becoming 
more significant. Graphic and pictorial records, 
such as charts, maps and portraits, have long 
been utilized as important sources by the his- 
torian; but the perfecting of the camera and the 
combination of photography and sound repro- 
ductionhaveinlroducedan entirely new element. 
It is necessar}^ only to mention the still and mo- 
tion pictures taken during the operations of the 
VV'oiJd Whir and the so-called “record of events’* 
daily exhibited upon cinema screens to indicate 
the trememlous significance of this type of 
record for the student of contemporary history. 

As theconce[)t of history exjiands and the po- 
litical [ireoccupations of historians give W'ay to 
interest in cultural asjH*cts of man’s past, these 
various types of record take on new meaning and 
significance. But after due consideration is given 
tluan, the chief relLince of the historian must 
still be upon the written record. 

'^rhese written reconls are of many kinds, 
’riiey may be graven on stom*, pressed in clay or 
written on papyrus, parchnumt or pajKT. 'riiev 
may employ j)ictorial characters, s^anbols or 
alphabet, reipjiring tools of different sorts in 
their writing ami tlemanding various skills, such 
as epigraphy, }>ajwrology, palaeography and dip- 
lomatic, in their deci])hering and interpretation. 
It must suflice here merely to name some of 
the more important. First come inscriptions, of 
which valuable and convenient collections have 
bex-’n made from cLissical times the (Jorpus in- 
scriptionum <^ravcarum (Berlin 1873- ) and the 

Corpus imeriptionuyn latiuarum (Bt^rlin 1863- ) 

-—and of which perha})s the tw’o most notable 
examples are the Behistun rock ami the Rosetta 
stone, although tluar importance is by no means 
limited to the classical and ]>reclassical age. 
Second come annals, chronicles and histories, 
the first consisting of brief jottings year by year, 
tlu' second at its worst barely distinguishable 
from the annals and at its Invst shading into the 
histories. 'Ehird, poems and songs, ejne, lyric or 
didactic, historical or imaginative, may be of 
great hi.storical value, h'ourth, there are docu- 
ments of an official or tjiiasi-official character, 
by which the narrative sourcc^s mentioned above 
must be supplemented and corrected; these in- 
clude law^s, decrees, all types of legally authen- 
ticated papers, municipal, manorial or corpora- 
tion records, tax and rent rolls, census and other 
statistical materials, court records and notarial 
registers. 'Bhere was great dependence upon this 
type of record during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century especially, and they must always 
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be employed to afford the framework for any 
historical synthesis. It is now realized, however, 
that even legally authenticated documents may 
be tendential and either williilly or negligently 
erroneous. Historians are coming tnore and 
more to realize that they net^l to lie \ iviiied hy a 
more vital type of record. Filth, letters, diaries 
and memoirs constitute a group of materials 
ranging all the way from semi-ofiicial papers to 
the untrustworthy and hazy recollections of old 
age; the lormcr tw'o may be of extreme value as 
lellecting the day hy day imj^ressions of men in 
signilicant positions in political or civil life of 
events in which they may have been chief actors. 
Sixth, ncwsjxiiHTs, periodicals and pam]>hk‘ls 
also a (lord living records of the trends of 
thought and opinion regarding matters of 
timely interest. 

In a broad \ie\v of history the historian is 
thrown into close association with ami often de- 
j>endenc(‘ u}>on associated disciplincsorscicnccs, 
both foi the collection and lortlic interpretatOn 
of data of which he must make us<‘. 'Fradh 
tionally there havt‘ been enumerated eeriain 
techniques, or ^'sc iences,” “aij\iliar\” to his- 
tory: epigraphy, or the (Itrijdiering of inscrip- 
tions; paku‘ographv, or tlu' science of old h.ind- 
writing; dijdomatic, tin- science of the analysis 
and intcqirctatioii of documents, invoKing 
knowledge of the di ncrciit methods of reckoning 
time, of the formulae employed hy various clian- 
ccllcrics at different periods and of thecon\<'n- 
tions used in the authentication of documents; 
numismatics, sjihragistics and heraldry. While 
knowledge of thcs(* techni(|ucs is inelisjHaisahlc 
in the handling of certain tvp(*s of historical 
records, the relation of the historian to v\orkers 
in allied ffeKls is of even giaxitei* significance. His 
dcpcTidcncc upon the geographer, tlie g<‘ologi.st, 
the archaeo](jgist and the pliilologist for the 
gathering and interjiretation of certain types of 
sources has already been commenied iqxm. But 
no less dost* are his contacts with the sociologist, 
the anthropologist, the social p.sychologist, the 
economist and the statistician. 'Fhc more ht* is 
concerned with man as a social lx*ing, the closer 
arc these lines of contact drawn; and, despite the 
efforts of those who would attemjM clearly to 
define the methods and objectives of each and 
thus to differentiate between them, it seems clear 
that the drift is toward a synthesis of the so- 
called social sciences. I'he contribution vff the 
historian wmikl then he in the method of 
approach and the perspcctiv^c which the dis- 
cipline of his subject matter imposes upon him. 
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and from which students in allied fields might 
well profit. 

No discussion of fiistorical records would he 
complete without some reference to th(‘ work of 
scholars in collecting ami editing sources. A 
beginning in this direction was made, even be- 
fore the in\cnlion of printing, in the Specula, 
most notable of which was that of Vincent of 
Beauvais in the thirteenth century. Very soon 
after printing became established, the collecting 
and editing of records began on a large scale. 
Much of tliis work was dom* hastily and un- 
critically, witli little or no attempt to collate 
manuscripts, to discover the best manuscript of 
a given work or to furnish adequate apparatus 
in introdiiclion f)r notes. Such were the AIo- 
iiarchiti Sancti Romani Imperii of Melchior (lold- 
ast (3 vols., Hanover and 1 ‘Vankfort 1611-14) 
and the Maxima bibliotheca 7ricruni patruni of 
Margarinus de La Bigne (S vols., Paris 1575; 
enlarged cd., 27 cols., Lyons 1677). Most 
notable in thi* early work of editing texts was 
that of the Congregation of Ikoedic tines of St. 
Maur and of the Jesuits under the leadersliip of 
Jean Ifnllaml. From the former, commencing 
with the early stwenieenth century, has pro- 
ceeded a mimhtT of iin])ortant collect ion.s of 
sources ami critical studies. Jean Mahilion’s I)e 
re diplomatiea (Paris i(kSi), which initiated the 
scientific study of palaeography and dijilomatic, 
is indicative of the critical scholarshiji which 
went into their work. Jlesl know u of their collec- 
tions of sources is tlu* Renim ^aUiearnm et 
franriearum srrijytores, or Recueil des liistoriens des 
(iauhs et de la Prance. 'Fhc plan of this work 
was conceived by Andre du Chesne in I lie 
seventeenth century, hut he died when it was 
only begun. In the following century it wiis 
taken ii]i hv the liencdictines and under the edi- 
torship of Dom Martin Boiujuet the first eight 
volumes of the Recueil aj'jpeared (i73(S-52). After 
Dom Bouquet’s death his colleagues took over 
the work and several additional volumes were 
published. Following 1796 publication was con- 
tinued under the auspices of the Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres and the work was 
coTn}>leted (1904) in twenty-four volumes, com- 
jirising a valuable collection of narrative sources 
together with some sampling of official docu- 
ments in the later v<jliimes. 'Fhc great accom- 
})lishment of the Bollandist fathers has been the 
collecting, sifting and editing of the lives of the 
saints, Acta sanctorum, the first volume of which 
w^as published hy Bolland in Antwerp in 1643; 
this work is still in process of publication. These 
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must serve as illustrations of what is best in the 
editorial work of ecclesiastical foundations. Ob- 
viously much of it, especially in the early 
volumes, is lar from perfect, ihit the men who 
worked upon it were ^n'adually perfecting tech- 
nic] ues by which their successors and those 
enj^aped in similar enterprises have greatly 
profited. 

Another class of publication comprises the 
grrat national collections, brim largely of the 
desire to emj)hasi/e the importance of national 
history and to enhance the nation in popular 
esteem. Such is the Monument a (iermaniae his- 
torical begun in i<S2h by f i . 1 1 . IVrtz and still not 
completed, which attempts to collect the sources 
for (ierman history from 500 A.i). to 1500. Much 
of the critical work in this series is admirable; 
some has needed to be redone in the light of 
new knowledge or new' manuscripts. On the 
whole, however, it serves as a model for this tvjK* 
of collect i< Ml. ICngland in Rvrinn britannicariim 
mn/ii arri script ores, or (Hironic/cs and Memorials 
of (ireat Britain and Ireland (i(S5<S- i()i 1), pub- 
lished under tlu‘ ausjuces ol' the master of the 
Rolls; luMiice in the dolleftion de documents in- 
edits sur J'hisfoire de fram e ( i <^35- ), published 

under the aus{>ices of the Minister of Public 
Instruction; S}>ain in (ioleccion de documentos 
inedit os para la historia de Espaha (]<S^2-95); 
and Italy in Rerum itahearum scriptures (1723- 
51), now' in process of reissue in an eniarg<‘d edi- 
tion, have similar series. 'Phe Italian collection 
is notabh* as the first undertaking of its kind and 
al.so I>ccause it rej)resents the w()rk of a single 
editor, L. A. Muratori. 

There are also iinj)ortant collections of ma- 
terials for local history, such as that of the Sur- 
tees Society {Pufdications^ vols. i-cxlvii, Dur- 
ham itS35-i93-); of special types of documents, 
such as the publications of the Jhpe Roll Society 
{Publications, vols. i-\Ivii, London 1884-1932) 
or the Selden Society (Publicatmis, vols, i- 1 , 
London 1888-1930); of town or industrial 
records; and, of recent dale, great collections 
of materials on contem])orary diplomacy de- 
signed to substantiate the position of one or 
another of the participants in the World War, 
best illustrated perhaps by Die grosse Politik (40 
vols., Berlin 1922-27). 

With {)ossible rare exceptions none of the 
collections of materials can he more than selec- 
tions from the mass of historical data. Much of 
tlvis has been collected with a special end in 
view, and all of it refiects either consciously or 
unconsciously the point of view of the editor 


or editors who made the selections oi* of the 
group under whose auspices a given collection 
has been juihlishcd. They are conditioned also 
by the quality of the workmanship which has 
gone into the collecting and collating of manu- 
scripts and the prejiaration of the text. The 
personal equation will always remain, hut with 
progress in technique, especially through the 
training of com{>etcnt scholars by such an insti- 
tution as the Ecolc dcs Chartes, the accuracy of 
the text and tlic cjuality of the critical apparatus 
have also greatly improved. The Corpus scrip- 
tor imi ecclcsiasficorum latinorum, for example, is 
a model of careful and scholarly editing. 

Austin P. Evans 
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RECREATION. The recognition of recreation 
as a social problem is largely the result of forces 
set in motion by industrial developments. Jhihlic 
entertaimuent of the sjiectacle type — elaborate 
pageants, athletic contests, cliariot races and 
gladiatorial combats — fostered by governments 
in classic times partly as a means of allaying so- 
cial unrest, languished during the Middle Ages, 
chiefly because of the disapproval of the Chris- 
tian church and also because of social cleavages 
under which formal recreation became for the 
most part an ujipcr class prerogative. The com- 
ing of industrialization with its concentration of 
population in urban centers brought recreation 
into new focus. 'Phe benefits of shorter working 
hours made possible by the introduction of the 
macliinc w^ere offset by the high degree of fatigue 
resulting from mechanized, routinized occupa- 
tions that inluWited not only physical activity 
but the exercise of creative capacity, which had 
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been possible to some extent under the craft 
system. It was this situation which drew atten- 
tion to the importance of rc*creation as a com- 
niiinity need and led to the development of the 
two major aspects of the r'^creation prol^leni in 
its modern sense: commercial recreation and 
orp^anized community recreation, or wliat might 
lie calk'd the recreation movement. 

Commercial recreation owes its rise to the 
laissez faire system of the nineteenth century, 
which, in Kngland and the United States, apart 
from .sporadic philanthrojnc el forts failed t(> 
make necessary provision for the increased 
leisure of large sections of the population. 'J’he 
consetjuent assumption by private and com- 
mercial ititerests of the provisioti of recreation 
for linancial profit rapidly dt'veloped into a large 
scab' business enterprise, which at the present 
time rej)rescnts millions of dollars in investment 
and in annual receipts. d’lu‘ description of com- 
mercial recreations as those in which a fee is 
charged is not altogetluT accurate, for not infre- 
juently small fees are charged for public recrea- 
ion facilities in order to ju\ for maintenance. A 
mor.* accurate designation of commercial recrea- 
tions would ht' tljose not ])rovided and operattal 
ON jiuhllclv linanct'd or })hilanthr()pic agencies 
hut run ]>rirnarll\ for j>rolit. In addition to the 
traditional amusement entcrjirises commonly 
classed as commercial — the theater, including 
\audeviile anil burlesque shows, motion pic- 
turt's, billiard and ]>ool rooms, street carnivals 
and ainusetucTit ])arks, dance halls, cabarets, 
niglit club.s and road houses — recent yrars have 
witnessed the tlcNclojnnent of swimming pools, 
summer camps, golt courses, tennis courts and 
skating riiil.s, all operated for financial gaiti. d’he 
commercialization of the public demand for rec- 
reation is furlluT c.xcmplified by professional 
basi'ball and football and by certain other sports, 
such as ])rize lighting and horse racing. 

While recreation in general is to some extent 
correlated with tlu: econi^mic level of a popula- 
tion, this relationshi]) applies particularly to 
commercial recreation. In the United States 
during the pro.sperous years follow ing the World 
War commercial recreation in variety and extent 
}>robably surpassed that (d' any other country. 
(JuantitatiN'ely commercial amusements arc the 
jiio.st jiojiular resource for the leisure time of the 
American people. In most cities where recrea- 
tional surveys have In'en made it has been showm 
that with regard to volume ol service commerci:- 1 
amust ments are far more important than those 
which arc privately endowed or publicly sup- 
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ported. Only scattered statistics exist, ho\ve\<T. 
as to the total expenditures for commercial rec- 
reation. This is Jiartly because of the \aried and 
intricate character of commercial aimisemeut 
enterprises and partly because no eeiitrali/e«-l 
method exists for reporting amounis jviid for ad- 
mission to places of amusement except in the 
case of those subject to taxation. In i(>23-24, 
when federal taxes levied on practically all com- 
mercial amusements during th<‘ World War were 
still in effect, the total amount }>aid by the public 
of the United States for admis.sion to places .sub- 
ject to this tax was more than !j>7hS,ooo,ooo 
Since all commercial amusements charging an 
admission of 10 cents or more were inc hided, 
this figure jirohably covers moving jiieture and 
other theaters, concerts given for fm.meial profit, 
basehall and football games, dance halls and 
amus('nienl j)arks. On the basis of 85,000,000 
admissions per week at an axerage admission 
]>rice of 30 cents the amount spent in 1^30 
liy the American public on motion picture en- 
tertainment has been estimated to be $i,32(),- 
000,000. Computed from the federal t.ix paid 
by dance halls, cabarets, roof gank'iis and 
night clubs, the money sjH'iil on this type (d 
commercial aniiLsement for the year t'liding in 
June, J()30, amounted to approxiniately 5t23,- 
725,000. Anotlier form of eominereial entertain- 
ment 'which forged to the front daring the 
1920’s is the ratlio. In 1930 the total retail sales 
of radios and radio parts reached $500,951 000, 
apart from an estimated $45,000,000 paid t(> 
l>roadcasting stations by advertisers. Pool, bil- 
liards and bowling have declined in recent years, 
but in 1920 the number of tables and alleys was 
278,216. d’he attendance for a single day at the 
Coney l.sland amusement park in New York 
City is ollcn Soo,ooo. An estimate of the annual 
expenditures for a restricted grouj> of eonimcr- 
cial recri'ations in the United Stales for the 
decade ending 1930 was attempted by the 
President ’.s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, d’lie total arrived at was $2,214,725,000, 
a figure probably far below the actual amount 
spent, inasmuch as there are numerous forms of 
commercial amusement for which no satisfactory 
estimates of expenditures can be made. 

The unwholesome character of certain types 
of coinmerciaJ recreation, their alliance w'ilh or- 
ganized crime and vice, and their tendency to 
contribute to juvenile delinquency , have caused 
widespread popular agitation, which has resulted 
in varying fo ms of e<)vernmental regujation 
"^rhe basis of such regulation is usually a sys 
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tcin (jf licensing and inspection, which in addi- 
tion to restricting^ admissions, applies to physical 
conditions, ineliidin^ sanitation, ventilation, fire 
hazards and s.ifetv of buildings, and to the 
lyjH‘ of oflta int; and the t^eneral conduct of the 
ent(Tpris<‘. In most comrminitii's this control is 
e\ercis(*d tlinai^li lo^al munici])al ordinances, 
althou^di in some states there are law's ^fnertiing 
amusements and jHiblic exhibitions. Occasion- 
allv a ^.^ovt'rniTuait ^oes e\i‘n liirthiT tlian siiper- 
\isioii anti makes an ellort to suppress commer- 
cial amusements which \iolat<' the social code or 
are coiisitkaed a menac<‘ to j)ul)lic morals. Pro- 
hibitive k<:^islation of this type has been applied 
to ^Miuinjj^ devices, to ^Muiblin^ in eoniu'ction 
vvitfi le^l^itimatc amusements and to dance halls 
or resorts fostering \ice. Within recent years 
eommercial intert'sts h.ivt* beoun t(» exercise a 
vokmtarv control, entlea\orin^ to improve* the 
character of t heir ent(‘rj>ris(\s as a means of court- 
ing jMiblic favor ami attracting patrona<te. in 
many cities, tor example, associations of man- 
agers or owners ol dance halls and pool rooms 
ha\ t‘ taken stej)s to sc't up standards and to bring 
]>ressure to bc*ar w ithin the trade to insure con- 
formity to these standards. Motion jficturc pro- 
ducers are undertaking to cxerc'ise similar con- 
trol nationally. 

(Growing rcxdi/ation of the imjiortancc of 
\vhok‘some rc'creation k‘d in the twentieth cen- 
tury to the develojuuent in the* Ihiited States of 
organized c'ommunity recreation as a public rc‘- 
sp(uisilklity. Somewhat earlit*!', in an tdlbrl to 
mitigate the* cwils resulting from urban congexs ■ 
tion, humanitarian and social reformers had 
spon.sored the children’s playground, the first 
t\pe of organizc'd recreation. During this same 
jH'riod llu* function of public jnirks, hitherto 
largely aexsthetic, was wiik'iied to include pro- 
vision for sports, games and (»tlier forms of out- 
door recreation. Out of thc\se scxitterccl bc'gin- 
nings arose a coiuc-rted community effort to 
provide* rc‘crealional facilities for all c'lasvsc‘s and 
ages. Private* and phifantlu'ojue agencies were 
the first promoters f)f recreation, and such or- 
g.ini/ations as the \'oung Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the ^’oung Weimen’s Cdiristian Asso- 
ciation, social st'tlleme'Uts, women’s clubs and 
parent-tevicher organizations as well as indus- 
trial aiul labor groujis lent their support to the 
movement ami urged its devek)pment by gov- 
ernmental authorities. The extent 1(^ which the 
latter aim has been realized is apparent in the 
enormous range of rt*creational facilities which 
today are j)ro\'hk‘d imdcT municipal and some- 


times state and national auspices. In most Amer- 
ican cities provision is made not only for sports, 
athletics, .swimming, boating ami general out- 
door recreations but for pageants, festivals, 
])lavs, cmnniimit)' music, dancing and similar 
activities, d’hrougb the cooperation of the com- 
miinitv c'enter and the* adult educ^atioii move- 
ments civic and educational fcxilurcs arc empha- 
sized liy mc^ans of debates, lec:lures and mewing 
picture exhibits. Schools have exlendc*d their 
legal f miction to include ecjiiipmcnt aud leader- 
ship for many types of cc»mmimity rc*crcation. 
School auditoriums hav'c been supfilied with 
stages for dramatic's, portable school furniture 
has been in.stalled so that cla.s.srooms may be 
clean'd for all kinds of social oc:casions, cveming 
classes in arts and crafts for adults arc* provided 
in many cast's and neighborhood clubs are in- 
vited to use the fiu ilities oi the building for their 
activilic'S. .As public provision for recreation has 
ik'vc'lopcd, ce rtain lyf>cs of sport which because 
of their costly e(|uipjm‘nt were* formt'rly avail- 
aide otily to vvcaltbv classc*s have bc(*u included 
in ])ark planning, (jolf links, tennis courts, jiolo 
fiekls, bridle* trails as well as field house's con- 
taining bowling alk'vs and pool ami billiard 
rooTTis have b<*comc common in public parks. 

'Phe War Camp Conimimity Service* organ- 
ized during the World W^ar hc*lpcd greatly to 
acccIcM'atc the* rc'crcation movcmcMil, demon- 
strating as it did the beneficial c*ffecl of organized 
rc'creation in terms of eommunity health anel 
morale. I ke National C’onferc'nce on Outdoor 
J<eereati( >11 called by President C’oolidgein 1^24 
drew atlt'iilion to the numerous forms of outdoor 
recreation available in the United States and en- 
dc'avored to coordinate national, slate, eoimty 
and municijxd agenc ies in jiroviding reercxitional 
faeilitic'S. ( Im* of the* most important agencies in 
the dc‘v c*lo[nm*nl of a public opinion favorable to 
community rc*crcation is the National Rccrc;a- 
tion Association, organizc'd in ipof) as the Play- 
ground Association of Americ*a. Through its 
monthly journal, Rtircatiau^ its pamphlets, 
handbooks and numerous other publications, its 
field workers who assist communities with their 
programs, and its .studies and surveys it has 
given both imju'tus and direction to organized 
rc'creation. It has bec'ii active in eneouniging the 
provision of recreational facilities in rural com- 
munitic'S where until rcx-tMitly, bc'causc of isola- 
tion c'n the one hand and the high }>er capita cost 
of leaclcrshij> on tlic other, tlie movement had 
made little jirogress. 

In the development of recreation as a new 
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form of public serv ice varying tyjKS of admin- 
istrative machinery have apj^eared. In several 
stales early legislation authorized the e\{>endi- 
ture of funds for play and recreational purposes 
by school and park boards. Since Kjiy an in- 
creasing number of states have passv'd home rule 
recreation bills permitting cities to carry on year 
round municipal recreation programs under the 
direc!tion of trained, salaried leaders. In some 
cases this legislation has j^rovideil for the ad- 
ministration of the work by a rv'creation com- 
mission, a nu‘lhod which is being applied in a 
variety of combinations with park boards, school 
boards or othiT municipal departments. Because 
of the range ol functions which an administra- 
tive body must necessarily carry on, tlie ma- 
jority of recreation leaders lavor tlu* coordina- 
tion of all recreational activities, excluding the 
superxision ol commercial recreation, in a single- 
body with legal standing in the coinrnunitv and 
w'ith adee|uatt‘ funds a})])ropriatcd by the munic- 
ipality. In TCJ15 only two states had cnae'ted 
legislation eanpowering municipalities to create 
re-creational dt'])artments as integiatt-d elements 
of the city go\e-rnment. In 1927 twenty-one 
states had such laws. 

Some notion of llie e*xtent of public recreation 
in the United States may be gaiiu-d from the 
1933 Naliomd Her rcaiiojj dsso- 

aevoreling to which in 1932 there wert- 
6990 outdoor playgrounds, 770 recre^ation build- 
ings, exclusive of school houses, 2052 indoor 
re-e*reatir>n centers, i() 2 () athle-tic lields, 4if)i 
baseball diaiiKUids, 472 bathing be-ache-s, 374 
golf courses, 1^59 ie'e skating rinks, lOtS stadia, 
1094 swimming j)ools, 9267 tennis courts. Sub 
handball courts and 271 toboggan slides. A total 
of i2,b(S4 separate play areas was re]>orted, and 
554 of these were opened for the lirst time in 
1932. It was reported likewist- that 1012 cities 
jwovided leadership for supervised facilities: 
23,037 were paid and 92S0 were volunteers, 
d’hese cities votetl bonds for recreation ]>urjK)ses 
to the amount o( Si, j 67, 497. 2b, and budget ex- 
penditures for the year for public recreation 
totaled $2^,092,2^)3.09, only about 3 percent 
emanating from private sources. In cfintrast 
with this record, figures for J912 show that only 
285 cities were maintaining supervised {>lay- 
grounds and recreation centers, emjdoying only 
5320 workers and ex})ending a total of $4,020,- 
121.79. 

In the administration of recreation, both pub- 
lic and private, a new^ profession has developed. 
Training courses for recreation workers are now 


offered by some 400 educational institutions, 
and the ]\'alional Recreation Association con- 
ducts a sfwcial school for recreation ewvutives. 
High standards are sc-t for scholarship, technical 
information, jH*rsonal ability, leadership and 
character. Advanceil si inly courses are recjuireil, 
and staff conferences are held at regular intervals 
to report upon and discuss rccrcatioti problems 
and programs designed to meet growing eom- 
munitv needs. 

Organized crmimunitv recn-ation exists in 
only a few ])laces in EurojK-, and where it doi*s 
it may be said to imitate American metliods. 
Idu-atcrs, opera houses, botanical and zoological 
gardens, art galh-ries and must-mns, vvliich in 
most eontinental eities are iminielj>ally owned or 
subsidizx-d, ari- eiistornarilv reganled as eiluca- 
lional rather than reen-ational services. Ibirther- 
inore, while it is true that since tin- World War 
intere.st in recreation has greatly increased in 
Ivun)p(‘, it has been eoneerned chieily with 
workers’ recreation. 'I’radt- unions and otlier 
labor organizations have made an attv-mpt to 
organize leisun- time activities for their mem- 
bers. (‘lass divisions are everywhere apparent 
and many of the youth movements, with their 
emphasis on sports aiul physical activ itv, an- re- 
ligious or ]>olitical in origin and are designed to 
serve only resliicted groups In countries where 
a dictatorship exists recreation is likc-ly to<-onsist 
of a sujnTiinpost‘d program of aetiv ity willi mili- 
tary prejiaretluess as its dominant inotivt*. d’his 
is largely true of the Itali.m Dopolavoro, insti- 
tuted in 192^; primarily as a leisure time nawe- 
Tiient, anti embracing nation wide educational 
and cultural as wt*II as pliysic.d aiid recrc.itional 
acliv'ilies. Although admirable in sco})c, it is an 
integral part of a j>olitieal technitpie aiitl is not 
essentially an exjwession of j)opular interest, as 
is the case with public recreation in the United 
States. 

Following the war an enormous increase in 
voluntary organized recreation, particularly in 
the field of sjiorts, oeciirretl in (Jermany. Nearly 
every large city boasted its athletic stadium or 
Sporlplatz and all st>i*ts of organizations, re- 
ligious, political ami social as well as the numer- 
ous brandies of the youth movement, enthusi- 
astically espoused recreation. 'The state lent its 
encouragement by granting subsidies to certain 
workers’ sjiorts federations. Hitler’s accession to 
power, however, greatly altered the situation in 
(Germany, and brought about a reversal to gov- 
ernment imposed programs of recix-ation. 

In Norway and Sweden, because of climatic 
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ojiidilions, community Recreation liritls its best 
expression in winter sports. Aside frorti this em- 
})liasis, recTcation in tlicse countries lias to some 
extent been cir(‘iunscri!)(“d by the dt^t‘ply in- 
trenched .system of lormal ^-mnastics which 
dominates Scaiulinavian jdiysical education and 
atlil(*tics. Jn ])cnmark recreation is promoted for 
the most part throui^di the well e.stabli.shed .sys- 
t(*m of l<dk schools, whih* in C’zecho.sIo\akia it is 
(\‘nt(‘reti in tlu‘ Sokols, a nationalistic iiH>\'ement 
iounded in iSha which combines educational 
and cultural activities with on.jani/.(‘d .sport, 
athl(‘lic’s and <^Mmes. In the Scandina\ian coun- 
tries as m central Ihirojie recreation has been 
rccci\ini; mcreastal attention in connection with 
city jilannin;;, and in a number of tow ns pro\i- 
sion has been matlc for new and eular^^cd park 
space and sjiorts fields. 

belL^ium is oik‘ of tlic tew countries on the 
continent wluac* an atlcnijU has liei'ii made at 
otiicial inovision lor leisure mil nxTealioiial ac- 
tivities. bclore the cieht-hour il..y became ti^cn- 
iM'ally effect i\e in the pn! die' aiit horities of 

.several hirdih industn.;h/ed pro\'inces ap- 
pointed committee's to formul.ite proL;rains of 
recreation for workers and to j'nniile facilities 
for tlu'ir execution, 'The result has been tlie sys- 
tem known as /o/.ar.s e/rs ourricrs, wbic'b fosleis 
playgrounds, community tyudens, music, t-yunes, 
sports, rymnaslics and educational lectures. 

C’omjdetc indillenaice to recreation as a prob- 
lem ol public concern and conspicuous lack of 
recreation and leisure juoMsion either ollicial or 
iinoHicial lia\e until lecently been characleri.stic 
of lu-ance, where a tradition of indi\ iduality has 
Ireijiiently ham[KTetl the development of mod- 
ern social welfare services. 'The same situation 
has prevailed in .Sjiain and Portugal and in the 
Latin Arneric.m republics. In the case of the 
latter I'inttlish ami American immi^^rants have 
within R'cent years introdiict'd ^^olf, baseball, 
.soccer, tennis, cricket aiul other panics, which 
are becoming popidar among the natives. Public 
playgrounds modeletl after those in the 1 Inited 
States ha\e been established under private 
auspices in Ihienos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. 

In England a traditional play spirit, largely 
spontaneous, oflers little opf^ortunitv for super- 
vised recreation. What organi/eel recreation 
there is depends almost wholly on jn ivate initia- 
tive and backing and liiuls its expression through 
school and uni\ersity organized sports, through 
the adult education movement and through in- 
dustrial welfare, d'he last, rooted in a belief in 
the paternalistic metluxl, enables a factory owner 


or employer to provide recreational opportuni- 
ties for his w'firkers as part of a general w^clfare 
service. Recreational practise in English colonies 
for the most part follows that of the mother 
country and c-onsi.sts almost w holls' of sports and 
competitiv e play. 

'J’he mf)St significant example of a changed 
altitude toward recrealion is to be found in 
Sovk‘1 Ru.ssia, wlaae a comprehensivt' program 
including sports, athletics and cultural activities 
has been put into execution under government 
au.spices. In Leningrad, Mo.seow, Kiev and 
other large citi(‘s jxirks of eiiltnre and rest have 
been e.stablished, equipped with playgrounds, 
athletic stadia and facilities for various sj)ort.s. 
In addition a ]>rogram of jdiysit'al and rt'crca- 
tional activity is otfen'd in connection with 
schools, political organiz.itions, labor unions, 
rest homes, sanaton.i, orgaiiiz-it ions of young 
C’onummists ami a gre.il variety ol otlii't groups. 
Recreation is eonsideied an integral |)art ol a 
W'orluT’s life ami <'.ssetitjal to Ins liealtii am) 
physical lit:ie.>s. 

Lntil the a'Jvent of AimTiean teachers ^md 
ini.ssionarit's organi/t'd eoinnuinitv RXTeation in 
die Orient was praetiealL miknovvii. In rect:jn 
years, however, t!ie gov t'rnnients ol both Ja[xm 
and C’hiua h.ive talu'ii steps to provi.le pulilic 
playgroimds of tin* type kmnhar in \merica ami 
liave been active in etlmating n.itivi' leacliers as 
R'ereatioiial supervi.sors. In llit' case <»l the 
Philipja’ne Islands ami llawxhi .\merican nik 

eilncalioiial and recrealion.il j>rogram m vvliich 
organized pl.iv for both adults and chiklnm has 
a prominent place. In 'Lurkey notable changes 
have occurrc'il since t!ie Wkirkl W ar w ith regard 
to tlie public attitude toward recreation. With 
thv‘ emancipation of women and the extension of 
educational and welfare activities under the 
Tnrki.sh Re[niblic, adults as well as children are 
participating in increased numbers in com- 
inunitv sports and recreational activitk's. In 
.April, 1930, under tlu‘ auspices of Ilimayei 
lufal (Nation.il Child Welfare Association) and 
the American Eriends of 'Lurkev a jdaygrouml 
w'as opened in .Angora designed to serve as a 
dcmon.stration eenler and a modc'l for the Turk- 
ish nation. In addition the Ministry of Educa- 
tion working in conjunction witli tlie National 
I'kliication Society has formulated a recreational 
program to meet the needs of adults. 

Education of the public for leisure and provi- 
sion of adequate community facilities for ret:rea- 
tion constitute a question which in all countries 
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has taken on added seriousness with the eco- 
nomic depression. The enforced leisure resulting 
from unemployment has become one of the most 
urgent problems in industrial nations. It is 
aggravated by the fact that since 1930 there has 
been a decline in the expenditures for most 
forms of commercial amusement, an mdi-iation 
that increasing numbers of people who formerly 
relied upon commercial amusements for their 
entertainment are turning to public recrea- 
tion, at a time wlien funds for its support are 
being curtailed. In some American cities the 
problem has been met by the use of unemploy- 
ment rt'lief funds for the construction of in- 
creased park and playground facilities. I'lie 
scope of activities has been further enlarged by 
the recruitment of playground aiul recreation 
leaders from the ranks of the unemplo^X'd. This 
is only a temporary solution, however, and the 
j^lanning of a systematic, permanent program of 
community recreation, based on a recognition of 
its social and economic importance and ol the 
close correlation between participation in recre- 
ation and tht‘ I'conomic lex el of the people, is 
one of the vital responsibilities of society. 

Li:i: F. Hanmkr 

See: Lfishki:; Amuskmi.nts, Prni.u’; Atiilfttcs; 
Sfohis; l^iiYMCAL Ki)n('A'iioN; J’i.ay; Motion 19('- 
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mittee on Social 'Trends, Recent Social Trends in the 
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xviii; Faust, S. W., “Community Aspects of Recrea- 
tion I^e^islation in the Cnited States” in Social 
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(Outdoor Recreation Legislation and Its Effectiveness, 
Columbia University, Studies in History, Iwonomics 
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national Recreation” in Recreation, vol. xxv (1931-32) 


413—68; Oennany, Reichsausschuss der deutschen 
Juj^endverbande, and Zentraliiistitut hir ErziehunL" 
und Unten icht, Bildung und Fteizeit, Reports and 
Pictures of Ciermaii Youth Welfare and tlu Youtli 
Alovement, in Cierman and English (Berlin ni2()); 
Jtouthoul, (kiston. La dittcc da ttavail et 1 ' utilisation 
des loisns (Paris 1924); Depassc, (/liarles, and Arulre, 
A., J/oTganisation dt s loisirs du ti actual I cut en lhl}f/t/ur 
ct a Tetiunger (I’ans 1931); kiuher, Rudolf, I'air 
Play: Sport, Spiel und Ccist in landand ( Tianlvfort 
1927); Wood, A. I’k, Community Problems (\e\\ \‘()rk 
l92S)pl. i\; Da\ie, M. J*rohletfi\ of ( ..<[ v Li/r {\v\y 
'S'oiiv n;32) \; (ii-.l, N. P., and Ilallxrt, I.. A., 

Urban Soiiety (New ^'ork 1933I ‘-h. win; \oiili, t’ 
C\, I'he (Community and Sot oil Weljtoe (New ^'()rk 
t 93 i)p. 37 40, 240 ()(;; I'ulk, J. R., V’/.'c 'Mufucipaliza- 
tion nf J*iiiy and Reacation (Cnnersitv Plate, Neb. 
1922); Rr).ss, A., “Adult itc{ rtMtion as a Social 
Pro!>lcm” in . Inirm an fournal of Smiologv, \«il. x\iii 
(1917 iS) SJ(>-2S, Nemnexer, Al. II , “Rccrc.ition 
anti tlu l*rcscnt Depression” in Soii<>logy and Smial 
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Bradfortl, John, “Recreation in the Small City” in 
American Academy ol Politieal and Sotial St ienec, 
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W. 11 ., Reet cation and Amusement among Segroes in 
Washington, Hovvaitl I ’niversitv , Studies in Urban 
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1930)- 

RECRUniNG. See Militia; Conscription 

RED CROSS. Of the wide flung humanitarian 
movements which have arisen during the past 
century the R(‘d Cross is the most extensive in 
its reacli and proiiably the most po})ular in its 
appeal. 'Fo its founders its present scope would 
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have seemed an impossil)lc ideal. Their purpose scntativesofgovernments that signed the Geneva 
was to ameliorate the sufrerings of war, and convention, have supplemented and made more 
that alone was an undertaking oi great dilliculty explicit the provisions of the original treaty. By 
and complexity. Ihey were hy tio means the the end of iSh^ the Geneva convention had been 
first to attempt tlie ])rote('tion of ded signed by nearly all the great hurojiean powers, 

soldiers. IVlilitary commanders had made agree- Tlie Ihiited States, occupied at the time with 
ments with one another; medical sei*\’ices of a the Civil War and im]>eded later by official de- 
kind had been institut(‘il; a few idealists had lays anti indifference, did not sign until i(S82, 
soLiglit to improve sanitation and to transform becoming thereby the thirty-second nation to 
carelessness and ignf>rane(‘ into m<*reifu] com- ratify the convention. In i^^otherewerefifty- 
petence. But the results were sporadic and unre- seven othcially recognized societies, covering 
liable. For the most part w hat meager medical practicalK the entire world, w ith a total member- 
servaces existed wen* considered a conventional ship of about twx*nty million j)ersons. In I urkey, 
part of the regular military organization and thus Egypt and jiart of Russia a red cresevnt has been 
the rightful target of theenem\. Before reform substitut<*tl for tlu* red cross, ami the (‘inblem 
could become widely effective tlu* world had to of the Red Lion and Sun is recognized as 
be aw'akened to humanitarian sentiment and equivalent in Persia. 

scientists iiad to he regarch*d as essential as 'Flu* organization of the Red Cross is ex- 
soldiers. tn‘meJv (.kvcntrahztil. J'hc International Red 

Tlir battle in which the I'rciich dcicdtcd the CVyiss Committet* is the official central both', f)Ut 
Austrians at Solferiiio (Ui June* 24, 1859, fur- it has no governing functions. Its tvM*ntv-five 
nished the immediate conditions for the origin members, five of them honorary, art* all Swiss 
of the Red Cross. 'J’he suffering of the men on citizens, and th(‘y serve without remuneration, 
that day made a dxep impression on Henri assistetlbyasecretari<itandbyspecialdelega- 
Dimant of Geneva, who was helping to care for tions, hXpenses, amounting to about i£;o,ooo 
the woundeil. 'I’hree years later he published a gf)Id francs a year, are covered by subventions 
little book, I sotrccnir dv Soljcrino (( reneva from the national societit‘s and by iht* income 
i<S62), in which he called for official iecY»gnition from an inalienable capital fund. Idu* interna- 
c»f the neutrality of wounded soUliers and ad\o- tional committee supervises a vast amount t)f 
cated the formation of international organiza- miscelluTu ous re.se4irch and case work. It has 
tions traineil in times of jieact* for the relief of founded in (ieneva an internalion.il institute for 
men wounded in battle. Dunant’s book aroused the study of ambulance mati'rial and lias spon- 
considerable interest, w'as translated into several sored regular international meetings, including 
languages and impressed particularly the So- representatives of airny medical s(*rvices, to 
ciete ( Jenevoise irCtilite Fublicjiie. As a result of consider the pr'oblerns of standardizing am- 
the efforts of the society a coiderence, attended bidance .si‘rvfces. By mt‘ans of commissions of 
by representatives of sixteen Eui'ojiean states, experts and n‘search activ'itit‘S it has attempted 
was held in (ieneva in iSh^. d he confei'ence to devise wavs of pi'otecting civilians from the 
recommended that relief societies be formed in effects of chemical war fare*, and it has also been 
each country, to be authorized by the national active in the campaign for its abolition. During 
grwernments to coojH'i'ate with the ai'my medical and after the World War the committee was 
services, d'he following year a diplomatic con- concerned esjiecially with the question of w^ar 
ference, convoked by the Swiss Federal Ck)un- prisoners, inaugurating visits of inspection to 
cil, signed a convention in which the govern- prison camps and administering aid to prisoners 
ments represtartetl agreed to sanction the forma- and tfieir families. .After the war the League of 
tion of relief societies, to acknowledge the Nations turned to the International Red Cross 
neutrality of wounded men and of all persons Committee for the work of repatriating 650,000 
and services engaged in their relief and to prisoners of w'ar still on enemy territory. Various 
recognize the emblem of a red cross on a wdiite legal and procedural questions which confront 
ground, to be used not only by artny medical the Red Cross, such as communication with the 
services but also by official organizations assist- citizens of a blockaded countrv , protection of 
ing them. The principles of the (Geneva con- civilians in enemy territories, administration of 
vention w'ere extended to naval warfare in 1S99. Red Cross relief in naval warfare and interna- 
Other diplomatic conferences, attended by tional organization of relief for disasters at 
delegates of the national societies and by repre- sea, are also considered by the international 
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committee, and where necessary its recommen- 
dations arc submitted to diplomatic conferences 
for decision. Shortly after its formation the 
committee began the publication of a bulletin, 
and in 1925 tlie Annuaire dc la Ooix-Rou^v 
intcrnationale was inaugurated. Since 1929 this 
lias been published jointly by the committee and 
the League of Red Cross Societies. 

1’hc separate national societies arc entirely 
free in their organization and administration, but 
each of them, whatever its internal organization, 
is headed by a central committee which repre- 
sents it in all its international relations. There 
are a few principles enunciated by the inter- 
national comniitlee to which all subsidiary 
societies must conform. In any country there 
can be only one official Red Cross society; this 
society must be recogniztxl by its gt)vernniert 
as an auxiliary to the army medical .service and 
its government must have accepted the (Jeneva 
convention; membership must be optai to all 
nationals, without discrimination as to sex, 
religion or political opinirm; the scope of its 
activity must include the entire national terri- 
tory and must embrace all approj'jriate aspects of 
military medical .serxice. 

The work of the Red Ooss during the World 
War brought it dramatically to the focus ol 
public attention. Membership, contributions 
and enthusiasm for its jwogram increa.sed so 
greatly that it took on the nature of a public 
trust; and when actixe hostilities x\ere over, its 
services xvere found to be even more essential 
than bt'fore. Starving, dis<‘ase ridden popula- 
tions ru‘etled supplies and earc; disabled men 
needed homes and training; regions devastated 
by the xvar and torn by civil strife needed help 
as sorely as had the forces in internatic nal con- 
flict. iWen before the xvar the necessity of Red 
Cro.ss serx’ices in peace time had been discussed 
and .some .societies, especially the American, 
had extended their activities to include relief in 
time of di.saster. Rut noxv the abstract principle 
xvas vitalized by urgent demands. I lenry R- 
Davison, the chairman of the xvar council of 
the American Red Cross, led the xvay in forming 
an organization to coj^e xvith the situation. 
Early in 1919 a committee of representatives 
from the Red Cross sf)cieties of France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan and the United States 
was formed to consider plans, and on May 5, 
1919, the League of Red Cross Societies was 
set up in Paris. All national societies are eligible 
for membership in the league, but their allilia- 
tion is entirely voluritary. By J930, when the 


Turkish Red Cre.scent became a mertiber, all 
the national societies had joined. The purpose 
of the league is to afford a central organization 
for the humanitarian activities, both national 
and international, of the Red Cross in times 
of peace, and one of its fundamental princi})les 
is absolute freedom from political and religious 
discrimination. Its expenses are met by volun- 
tary contributions from the constituent so- 
cieties. The league cooperates with tlie In- 
ternational Red Ch'oss Committee, especially 
in the administration of relief xxork, and also 
maintains close relatiotis with other welfare 
organizations. 

'Fhe relief division of the league xvas form(*d 
in 1924 to organize and coordinate Red Ooss 
activities in this field and to serxe as a bureau 
for research and information. In times of famine, 
epidemics, cyclones, t^artiujuakes and floods, 
the Red CVoss has ju-oved such a reliaiilc instru- 
ment for j)rompt and eff(rtix'<‘ a.ssi.statice that its 
service in disaster relief has dex eloped into one 
of its most im]H>ilant functions. In 1921 Senator 
(iiox’anni Ciraolo, honorary j^resident of the 
Italian Red Cross, suggested the formation of 
a federation for the administration of interna- 
tional disa.ster relief. 'The projectetl Interna- 
tional Relief Union xvould provide for the 
coordination of all relief agencit‘s in times of 
international disaster. While the national Red 
(Toss societies xvould not necessarily be the 
representatives of their res])ectixt‘ goxernment.s 
in the union, they undoubtedly xvouUl fulfil 
this function in many cases; and in any event 
the Red Cro.ss, xvhich has .so di.stinguished itself 
in this xvork, xvould have an essential jxisition 
in admini.stration ami execution. Under the 
auspices of tlit* League of Nations a convention 
provitling for such an organization vx^as signed 
by thirty goxernments in 1927. It will become 
effective xxhen ratified by twelve giwernments 
and xvhen the subscrijition of 420,000 gold 
francs has been guaranteed. 

In the field of public lu-alth the League of 
Red Cross Societies cooperates xvith existing 
institutions and serves as a centtT for informa- 
tion and propaganda. It publishes World's 
Health, a quarterly reviexv in Englisli, l^Vench 
and Spanish, and also a monthly Injormatam 
Bulletifi. It maintains a close relationshi}^ xxith 
the public health organizations of the League 
of Nations. A Nursing Division was formed 'o 
1919, xvhich advises the national societies in 
problems concerning the training and actixiti<.‘S 
of nurses. Two international courses designed 
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to meet the needs of Red Cross nursing have Since the beginning of the economic depres- 
heen established in J.ondon. sion in 1929 the program of the Red Cross has 

About three fourths oi the national societies been extended to include uncmi)loyincnt relief, 


have regular pro\isions for children’s inember- 
shif), and the I /(‘ague of Red C ross Societies 
maintains a separate Junior J)i\ision to c‘oordi- 
nat(‘ this work, d'lie Jiininr Red C ross teaches 
school children the ehaiuMits of healthful living 
and att(‘mptslo inculcate in them a sens(‘of civic 
responsil)ilit\ . Jn a majority of the countries 
which ha\c a Jufuor Red C ross special children’s 
magaziiK-s are puhiishi'd. d’htTe are over eleven 
million junior members in the various Red 
C'p's.^ sf»ci(‘ties; neailv s(‘\en million are in the 
I'nited Statt‘s and tlu're are another million or 
iTJore in Jaj^an. 

In the j().:o’s there was a growing conviction 
that some kind of central suj>ervisory body was 
needed to coordinal(‘ represtMitati\es of the 
various organisations of the Red Cross. For this 
purpose an agreeuK'ut was reaclu'd in 192S to 
institute an Intta'national Red C'ross C’onference, 
which should b(‘ the sujireme deliberative body 
of the International Red C 'ross, compost‘d of the 
International Red Cross Committ(H\ the na- 
tional societies and the I/(*ague of Red Cross 
Societies. It was decided that the conference 
would luet't e\er\ four years, at shorter intervals 
when desirable, and would be coinoked by the 
('entr.il committee of a national society, by the 
international committ(‘e or by tlu' league. By 
this means the single, loost'b connected societies 
ha\i‘ be('om(' united in an international federa- 
tion, W’hieh will gi\e them the beiudit of inter- 
relationship without in any way irnjKuring their 
independence. 

Some notion of the <Atent and financial im- 
portaiu e ol Red Cross j^eacetime acti^'ities may 
be gamed liom a sur\e\ of llu* expenditures on 
disastiM* relief bv the American Red Cross So- 
cietv bitwiaai th(‘ wars iSSi and i(>3i. During 
this }>enod a tot.d ol over ^94,000, 000 was 
sjH'nt lor the r(‘h(‘l and rehabilitation of victims 
ol more than a thousand disasters in the United 
vSfates and abroad. C’onsjiicuous atnong them 
were the following: San I^'rancisco earthquake 
and lire ( 8(1,720,131; Messina earthquake 

III Sicily (i()oM), 81,012,000; Ohio River valley 
Hoods (i(p3), 82,472,2^7; influenza epidemic 
(i(pN), 8i,0No,ooo; C'hinese famine (1920-21), 
81, 234 , (h/); Japanese eartlu|uake (1923), 811,* 
7(»S,So2; Idorida hurric,ine (192b), 84,485,604; 
Mississij>pi Ri\er Hoods (1927), 8i7,4(>S,(}02; 
West Indies hurricane (192S), 85,933,726; 

I'nited States drought (i(;30 31), $io,(S(j4,836. 


particularly in rural communities and small 
towais devoid of other organized welfare agen- 
cies. By acts of Congress in 1932 the Red Cross 
was authorized to distribute a total of <85,000,000 
bushels of government owru'd wheat to needy 
families in the United States and its territories. 
In 1932 and 1933 Congress assigned 844,000 
bales of cotton to the Red Cross for the same 
pur]>o.se. The conversion of this raw^ material 
into flour and clothing and the administrative 
costs involved in the distribution to over 25,- 
000,000 beneficiaries (‘utailed an outlay of 
8735,000 on the part of the Red Cross. 

d'he W’orld W6ir of course marked a high ])oint 
in Red CVo.ss e.xpenditures in both luaitral atid 
belligerent states. Exact statistics are difficult 
to obtain because of tin* diversity of activities 
undertaken by the Red (Voss and the overlap- 
j)ing or coordination in certain tvjH‘s of service 
with other social and welfare agencies. The 
nrord of the American Red (Voss is, however, 
indicated in reports com])iled shortly after the 
clos{‘ of the war. In addition to 828,978,000 
sjHuit in the Cnited States the American society 
extended war nTef to tw’cnty-five fortagn coun- 
tries, disbursing a total of over 8120,000,000. 
Chief among thc'se countries witfi approximate 
expenditun‘s for each wt're: l^'ranc(‘ 857,207,003; 
Belgium, 83,875,1 f>i; Italy, 811,972,819; British 
Isles, 8M,2f)7,304; Switzerland, 85,972,777; 
Russia, $2,240,167; Siberia, $8 ,225, 761); Balkan 
countries, 84,i^6(),86(S; Palestine and the Near 
East, $8,320,211. 

Ecjually impivssive was the contribution of 
the British Red C’ross Society, which, w^orking in 
conjunction with the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, reported a w ar relief ex])enditure of more 
than /^20, 000,000 between October 20, 1914, 
and June 30, 1920. 'Phis figure, which is exclu- 
sive of the st‘j)aralc amounts sjient by each so- 
ciety betweiai .August 4 and October 20, 1914^ 
comprised funds for the provision of hospitals, 
medical and surgical equipment, transportation 
of the wounded, inquiries for injured and miss- 
ing men, ser\'iccs in connection wath prisoners of 
war and grants toward the aftercare of sick and 
disabled ex-service men. British Red Cross ac- 
tivities were extended to P-gypt, the Balkan 
countries and Russia as well as to France and 
Belgium. Mention should be made also of the 
operations of the other Rial Cross societies 
within the British dominions, especially those of 
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Canada, Australia and South Africa, 'hhcsc or- 
ganizations, although nominally branches of the 
British Retl Cross, tunctioned as se]xirale units 
with respect to their activities, re\ennes and 
expend it ures. 

h'unds tor the supyiort of Rt'd Cross socu^ties 
are in most countries (.l(*ri\ ed from mem! *crship 
fees and from j>opular subscrij^tions. In 
the American Red C’ross had i)Z (}2 meTnl)ers and 
in May, ininualialely aftca* the rnited 

States entered tlie war, it had nearlv c;oo,ocv.t 
adult members. Be lore the year was over mem- 
bership had increased to 22.000,000 ;ith 1 lowaul 
the end cd the war it reachcil a total of '^q,ooo,- 
000, or a|^proximatel\ one third of the p< >pu)ai ion 
of the countrv. I'lK'n^ are \ari.ous clas.ses of 
nieml>erslii]> ranging from tl)e ]v.iyment of one 
dollar annually to one hundred dollars. Money 
realized through certain of iliesc t\]>es of m<an- 
bta’shjji is set asid<.‘ as a national endowamait, 
while the remaimk r is utili/(‘d for current i(‘- 
ijuiiaancaits. With the lessening dema.nds inad(‘ 
upon llu' Red CVosstor war and ])ost-war actn i- 
ties, nuanbership in tlu' majorit\ of countries 
declined during the decadt* following the W'orhl 
War, a ri*duction w Inch was of course accelerated 
by tine onornic depression beginning in U)2(j. 
In that \ear the Americam Re<.l C'ross n'jiorled 
slightly more than 1 1 ,000,000 members, includ- 
ing adults and childrtai. In Jajian the figure was 
approximati'lv 4,000,000. 'idK* Italian and (Icr- 
inan Red Cro.ss soeieli< s Inid memberships of 
o\er 1,000,000 and a dozen other soei(‘ties ri‘- 
fiorted more tlian 100,000 members eai-fi. 

In time of war, disaster or other emergency 
])ojnilar subscriptions are usually called for to 
linance Red C’ross undertakings. In the Cnited 
Stales these are often giyen ollicial endorsement 
through j^roelamation by the pre.sident, who 
also ser\es as pre.sident ol the Red C’ross. In a 
few' instances local governmental aid has been 
made available for Red C’ross acti\ilics. AIut 
the Ohio River floods of for example, the 

Ohio legislature aj^propriated $2^0,000 ff)rfl(MHl 
relief and entriistetl its ailminist ration to the Red 
Cross. hVdcral assistance usually comprises the 
provision of services, such as transj'iortatioii and 
communication facilities in tinu‘ of disaster and 
the furnishing of equi]nnent, tents, cots, blankets 
and other emergency supplies. In certain metro- 
politan centers, notably C-lt‘veland, the local 
branch or chapter of the Red Cross is a member 
of the community chest through which funds 
arc obtained for the support of welfare organiza- 
tions throughout the city and county 


During the World War, in addition to the 
regular animal membership roll calls, tWvi special 
drives were held to raise luiuls for Red C’ross 
acli\itit‘s. 'The first .ippcal matlc in i(>i7 for 
$100,000,000 was o\cir.ul)scrihcd Iw ncarb $i 
000,000; a .scct>nd dri\c the fiillowing \ear for 
$100,000,000 ivsultiHl in a total snhscriplion of 
$1 ‘>2,000,000. Altogether, through mcinhershij> 
cam])aigns and special cmcrgcnc'N a]ij>cals, llic 
Xnna ican Red Cross collcett'd nearly ^400,000,- 

000 to carry on its war activities. 

In lingland mon* than ^20,000,000 was raisetl 
tor t!u‘ Red ( loss war work, which inchidetl 
.some 17,000,000 n-ali/ed through donations, 
orgc!!ii/ed t'olleet ions and gilts of supplies anti 
approvimatelv /VnS,ooo in go\t‘rnment grants. 
'I'he eamjviign for Retl Cioss t'ontnbntions was 
eontliiett‘«i largely iiiulta the aiispiet^s of the 
London 7 w f lieh tor over font v ears oj>ent*d 
its coltinms to the soeuav’s proj)agantla and 
su]H*rvised tlu‘ eolleetion of funds. 

Id ]/\i;i 'ni 'Todo 
C i.vDV.s Mi vi:itA\i) 

Sn: I ll M \M I AHIAMSM, W’-Mt, \\ Vltl A!<1 , I)lS\sllIt^ 

\\i> !)e.\Mii/ Itiiai.i; Nrusixc; l^ iu le 

1 li via II. 

(i(tn\u/l. li.irlon, C’laiM, 'I'/ic liid ('raw, n Histnry 
I U .islii’iL’ton iStiS); 1 )unant , J . 1 I f n stnfrrnn dcStt/- 

J< I nut { y-A t'ti (rt“n(‘\a i(S(> -^), n-. In A 15 . II. W'lie.Iit 

,i . VV/r af the Ktd (Jrnw ( IMnl.ult lpln.i 1 <u 1 ), 

Alaeill, Jaiufs, Jitul C’or.s; ihr Llm and //s />r- 
vclofynit'nl (I.ontloii i <>.:(>); .\i^Min»Kh, J. gla\ lair, 
“d'lic ()ni.'ins*»f tilt' Kt'il C loss MoMMiuaif” in f ///- 
T'mity \ol. .\\ i (njiy) 20^ 15; Hdaiilnian, 

M. T., / ndo the H( d (dow I'hir ( 1 '!atli‘li)lii.i ini.S); 
Lcaiair of Ut'tl (joss Soiutics, < >n<;niy 
Pnrjunts (U’\, ('ll. I'aus Kni t ross, d'Jir Rrd 

(ao\s; h\ hitcnuitianal Orynnunllnn {l^ins nno); 
AmcruMii Nalioii.il Kt-t! r'ms ,, VV/f II oiA* of the . burr- 
nan Kcd ( '.row diann' the Wat ; a Statrnicnt of h'intin(c\ 
and 2\i (omph^hnn nt'i . . . July v, iQiy to ]u hruary 
-•<V, /f^/9 (W’asliiiirKni nun); f^. L., anti otluTs, 

History of .Imcrinui Uni i dttss Aiasnr.; (New X Ork 
u;22); J>aejsun, If. i*., 77 /c .bncriKUt Uni i'aoss in the 
(hvat W ar |N<‘\\ '‘I'oik inin); I'ltl.eU, S. IC., 77 //’ 
.‘hnrritan National Ucd (doss (New X'ork inajl); 

I )eai'<»n, |. H., Disasters and tin American Ued (d oss in 
Disaster UelieJ (New X’ork I'U^); I*akewell, C. N., 'J'he 
Story of the An/eri(afi Uni (^mw in Italy (New ^'()rk 
in20); Hritish Red C'loss Soeiel v and tfit* Older of St. 
John ol Jeriisaleni, Uefxnf . . . on I'olunfary Aid 
Urtidcred to the Silk and H 'ounded at Home and .Abroad 
and to Lintish Piisoneis of W’ai, Kji d ~ ( Q (London 
igai); I >es (joutte.s, "Jai (. ’roi\-Rougt‘ ]>endant 

t'l dt'pois la inierre inontliale” in \ ' ie des peayiles^ \ ()1. i\ 
(in2.') n5S 79; l)i*ins('}ie Rote Kreuz, JJilfKrnllr and 
Ifd/sTvrrk des Uotrn f\reii:.c\ in I )en!s( hfaiid (Munich 
it)2iS); So\iel Russia Medital Rtin l C 'oninnttee, Med- 
ical Relief irn»'/.- in Soviet Utissia, l*u!)lit ation no. 2 
(New York in-iij; 'ruckei, bwin St. jolin, Soviet 
Russia and the Red (Aoss (Chicayo n.d.); Haines, A. 
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J., Health Work in Sor^iet Russia (New York 1928) ch. of New Zealand, and gave his entire time to this 
xvi; League of Nations, International Conference for enterprise from 1919 until his death, 
the Creation of an International Relief Union, Cieneva i g CONDI IFI'E 

1927, Official Instruments Appraised hy the Conference^ 

}*ijl)lications, ig27.V.i7 (Cicneva 1927). See also the Consult: Condliffe, J. B., Nezv Zealand in tfu’ Makitif^ 


Annual Reports of the American National Red Cross, 
published in Washington since lyoo. 

REEVES, WILLIAM PEMBER (1857^1932), 
Britisli statesman and social economist. Reeves 
was horn in New Zealand; after studying for the 
bar he turned to journalistic activities and later 
to politics. Both as a practical politician and as 
a descriptive writer he w'as the leading exponent 
of tfie stale socialism of New Zealand. Ifis 
socialism was drawn partly from his study of 
utopian experiiiuaits, which he described in 
Santr Historical Articles on Communism and So- 
rial ism (Cliristchurch i<S9o). It was based even 
more ujion the empirical necessities of a young 
country: in the iSSo’s New Zealand w^as sufler- 
ing a seviTc depression, aggravated by land 
monopoly, unregulated immigration and the 
aftermath of a borrowing bcnmi; and unemploy- 
ment, low wages, swx'alsliops and labor abuses 
were rib*. Reeves entered the Nt‘w Zealand 
Parliament in J887, in iHc)i became minister of 
education and justice and the following year 
minister of labor in the newly formed Liberal- 
I aiboiir cabinet. I le w^as instrumental in shaping 
tli(‘ experimental legislation of the period both 
in its general tnaid toward state socialism and 
in the various specilic measures which resulted 
in the building up of a most comprehensive and 
ellective labor code. The most discussed item 
in this code, establishing the system of com- 
})ulsory arbitration, w'as introduced ]>y Reeves 
in 1894. 

From when he went to London as agent 
general, Reeves resided in Ivngland. In 189S he 
])ublished f'lic Lontf White Cloud (London, 3rd 
ed. 1924) and in 1902 State Experiments in Aus- 
tralia and A>7r Zealand (2 vols., London). He 
was active also in tlie Fabian Society and WTote 
several of its (xirly tracts during the period in 
which the a]'>j'>arent success of the state socialist 
exjHTinients in New Zealand exercised consid- 
erable inlluence upon the development of so- 
cialist thought in b.ngland. In 190<S he became 
director of the I .ondon School of lu'onomics and 
J^olitical Science, a position which he retained 
until his main inlluence w^as in the broad- 

ening of teaching anti research, esj)ecially in 
apj>lit‘d economics, and the closer interrelation 
of l!ic \arious social sciences. In 1917 he became 
chairman of the directors of the National Bank 


(London 1930); Siegfried, Andre, Ca democratic en 
Nouz’clle Zelatuie (Paris 1904), tr. by L. V. Burns 
(London 1914). 

REFERENDUM. See Initiative and Refer- 

ENDUM. 

REFORMATION 

Lutheran. In many respects the Reformation 
may he said to mark the beginning of a new era 
in the history of the Pairopean church and of 
European culture in general. It destroyed the 
monopoly of the mediaeval ecclesiastical hier- 
archy headed by the pope at Rome [see Re- 
ligious Institutions, C'huistian, section on 
Roman Catholic; Papacy) and tlu‘rtby reduced 
the C^atholie church to tlie eomparati\ ely mc.dest 
status of one among many eonfessions [see Rr- 
LJCious Institu'iions, Christian, section on 
Protestant; Pro'iivSjantism). But at the .same 
time it sliould lx* tTiiphasized that in its attack., 
on Roman papalisrn and traditional church in- 
stitutions the Reformation constitutes in a very 
real sense the climax and converg<‘nee of a 
number of older forces w hich m.iy be traced far 
back into the Aliddle Ages. For nianv genera- 
tions thcie had b<‘en groups, clerical as well as 
secular, which W'cre antagonistic t(' tlie s\stem 
of ecclesiastical centralization dominated by the 
jiapal Curia and outspoken in their ujiposition 
to the extravagant claims of the Roman popes. 

During the bitter hglit lietwixn eliureh 
and stale w^hich had Hared up intermittently 
throughout the Middle Ages from the lime of 
Henry ii to Louis of Bavaria, the (itTinan em- 
perors, as professed heirs of tlu' Ckiesars and 
as exponents of the ambitious doctrines of 
Caesaropapisin, bad repeatedly challenged the 
theory of Roman supremacy expounded by the 
popes. A long line of puldicists in tlie service of 
the various emperors had not only helped to 
weaken the faith of many believers as to the 
omnipotence of the pope Init had served, even 
after the dwindling of imperial pow'er in the 
fourteenth centiii*}’, to keep alive the tradition 
of an “FmjHTor- Redeemer,” who should as- 
sume his rightful place as sjnritual and temporal 
leader of the universe, d’he significance of this 
imperial, antipapal tradition as a factor in pre- 
paring the way for the Reformation is indicated 
by the fact that when in 1519, cm the death of 
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Mayimilian l, his grandson Charles v ascended 
the throne with the declared intent of reasserting 
and reestablishing irn]>erial primacy, he was 
overwhelmingly acclairm*d by those insurgent 
groups which sought to reform the abuses aris- 
ing out ol excessive papalism. In his inaugural 
Wahlkal^it Illation he pledged that no CuTman 
should be deliwred over to the Roman tribunal 
without first being tried in (iermany — a pleilge 
which allowed Luther to stand trial in his native 
land. Although siibsecpiently Charles himself 
proved to be a vigorous if unavailing antagonist 
of the Reformation movement in its later stages, 
the subversive forces of antipapalism and anti- 
Romanism in (iermany drew strength from the 
traditional associations clustering around iiis 
office as Germanic head of the Cliristian world. 

In drawing up his ej^och making manifesto of 
i«;20, On the Ohrhiian Nobility of the Oerman 
Nation, l>uther not only invoked the senlinuaits 
of German nationalism aroused by (diark‘s* 
recent accession Imt also built ujM)n a tradition 
w'hich inside the church itself had for more than 
a cxaitury been combating with increasing vigor 
the claims of the popes to uncjualified supiern- 
acy. 'riie conciliar itleal of rooting out papal 
abuses had continued to inspire various schools 
of ecclesiastical reformers long after the leaders 
of the conciliar movement (</. 7 ’.) proper had been 
maiKxaivred into compromising with the forces 
()f pajialism. I’he desirability of convoking a frex.^ 
council was advanced in luxn'ly all the ])amphlets 
and tracts ol the fifteenth century and there was 
prolific argument as to whether the new council 
should be summoned by the i-rnperor or by the 
pope, whether its ]HTsonnel should include lay- 
men and whether it should aim merely at cor- 
rection of manners or at a reconstitution ol the 
entire church. 

Similarly the autonomous national church, 
which hiis fretjiiently been pointetl to as the par- 
ticular creation of the Reformation, traces its 
origins to the later mediaeval period. As a means 
of repressing the democratic and regionalistic 
forces within the church the popes of the fif- 
teenth century had entered into a number of 
concfirdats with tlu* various national monarchies. 
Their main purpose was achieved but at the 
same time the new' arrangement served to bring 
ecclesiastical institutions under the sway of the 
Tiewly consolidated temporal powers. As the 
prince assumed ever greater control over the 
monasteries and churches in his realm, imposing 
heavy contributions and nominating bishops and 
priests, the framew^ork of a jiurely national 
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church, independent of the pope, began to 
emerge. 'Fhis national church therefore was es- 
sentially a mediaeval creation and merely sup- 
plied one of the foundations for the Reforma- 
tion. 

The Reformation movenumt in the towns 
likewise conformed to older patterns, particu- 
larly in respect to social alignments. For at least 
a century there* had been developing an antago- 
nism betwa*en the patricians and the ctunmune, 
which was gt*nerallv f)rganizt‘d into guilds of 
handicraftsrn<‘n; in other words, betwevn the 
conservative financial interests and the* demo- 
cratic arlisanry. This scK'ial and economic align- 
ment w^as paralleled bv a cleax age betwx*en cleric 
and layman. With juactically no e xcejUions the 
Reformation recruited its atlherents Irom the 
guilds and the laymen, while the forces .su|'»}v>rt- 
ing the eci lesiastical status cpio were concen- 
trated to a very large degree in the aristocracy of 
wealth and tht* priestlK)otl. In Ikisel, Mimster, 
Constance, Strasbourg and other metropolitan 
seats the Reformation linally i*ffected a solution 
of the old struggle over the rights and privileges 
of tht* burghers. 'I'he administrativ e organisation 
adopted in the Reformation towns followed a 
more or less uniform pattern: at the head a 
magistrate; assisted by Protestant ministers who 
w^*re intent upon checking magisterial arbi- 
trariness and u]H)n preserving the rights ol the 
church; and, finally, charitahle works to prevent 
j)Overty and beggary, d’he truth ol the popular 
mediaeval .saying, “Lrban air is free air,” drew 
into the tolerant atmosjdiere of the towns such 
freethinkers and nonconformists as Sebastiiin 
Franck, Kaspar von Schweiikleld and David 
J oris. 

In any analysis of the forces which were pre- 
paring the way for the Reformation considerable 
weight must be given to the piety prevailing 
among the masses of the jK*o])le. When measured 
by })opular standards of devoiitness, the im- 
morality, the mercenary greed and above all the 
hypocrisy of large numbers of priests seemed 
particularly unlorgivable. “Once we meet (Jod 
face to face we shall lament to Him that we are 
not permitted to kill the ])arson,” .sang the tr(K)p 
of pilgrims at Niklashausen on Tauber. But the 
widely current image of a papal Antichrist, 
wallowing in luxury and debauchery at Rome 
and draining the resources of the faithful, 
aroused such hatred on the part of the people 
against the head of the ecclesiastical system that 
the shortcomings of his priestly subordinates 
seemed comparatively trivial. Here again, how- 
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ever, tlu‘ Kcforiniition in revolting aj^aiiist the 
dcciuleiit luxury oi tin* }'a])a] C'uria atul in jxdnt- 
out 1)\ wav <>i (.'untrasi |1 j<‘ ])urity of tlic 
|>riniiti\ t‘ C'hristian churc h was i ssc ulially a 
Cfuitimiatiou of irr'taiu currents in the 

nircliacwal church. I Ik* Amalrician.'- , tlic Joa- 
chiniilcs, the W alclcais<‘s and numerous otlier 
herc-sic\s (hiring the Middle* A,l;c‘S liacl deplored 
the* ahandoninc'iit hy the jiope of tJie wa\s ol 
apostolic simplc'itN’ and Ihhhcal purit\ and 
drc‘amecl ol a return to the* j^olden at^e ol the 
church as it was supp(»sc*d to ha\ e e\isU*d in llie 
days helore C onstantine*, aile‘^e‘dl\, ii.ul eoi- 
rupted the pajiaew i)\ e-ndowini^ it with ten i- 
lonal holdini^s. J’>\en in inc-diaeval monastic 
comniunitie*s, such as tlie* lhvthre*n of the (’c)m- 
inon Lile*, the iU-puiiies and lk‘;^liards and the 
Ihirsleldi.in <-on^re'pMt ion, which did not ie*ae}i 
tlie* statu* ol open hc'res\ , ])iet\', Iree* (rom mate*- 
nalistic* ;.U‘ec*cl, was y.e‘alousl\ eulti\ atesL In the* 
more* alestraci lic'Id ol tioLunalic* ihcolocrv tlie* 
rationalism of the* d'homist rc'alists had ur.ul- 
ually been leaxeiU'd with the postulattvs of the 
noniinalists---so iainiliai later to Liithei as to 
the awe insjdrin^ holiness of a disine will which 
man in his sej^arate enrthiv sphere* could vJtmjvse* 
onh' throut;h i<‘\ elation, f or nian\ ^generations 
in lac't the* C’alhe)lie* church had he‘e‘n trouhle*el in 
spirit, and the* soil of the* Cdinslian taith was 
re*ady lor a nc*w sow int.u 

Allhoutth the* I\e‘lormation ma\ thus be* saiel 
to ha\e‘ carrie*d to com]t|e*tion the* eccl(*siastieal 
and tlK*ol(>j^ical work ol the me*diae'\al insur- 
gents, It was also he*a\ il\ condit ioned bv the* new 
cultural and economic lorces v. hich were rapidly 
ushering in the modern system ol capit.ihsm. 
d'he transformatifui of natuial e*conom\ , tlie ex- 
pa nsiein of commerce, the disco\ery of unknown 
lands, had generated a new mobilit) in thee‘co- 
nomic sjihere*. 'The grc*at banking houses of 
hdigger and W’elser were taking the lead in ac- 
cumulating cajMtal wealth. A new and more 
eiierge'tic way ol lile was introduced, which e\cu 
when not explicitb antipathetic to the church 
was on the* whole* indillere*nt to ecclesiastical 
jiroblems. kdourishing schools grew up in the 
towns, and ii*. the* higher spheres ol thought and 
cre‘ati\e art the* humanist scholars and the 
}>ainters e)l the* Re*naissance‘ we*re* e*ye)l\ing a 
culture* which b\ re*e*apturing the spirit eif pagan 
antiejuity seiught to re*ste)re man to a meire cen- 
tral place* in the* uni\e*rse. Jdu* scholarly re- 
searclie*s no le'ss than the gt t eral temper e»f the 
RenaissaiKc humanists e\erte*tl a marke*il inllu- 
ence eui the ideoleigy and program eif the Refor- 


mation. I'Aasinus’ translatie>n of the New Testa- 
riu*nt {151b), e*e>nceiyed as l)e)th a philological 
work and a elocument ol moral re’lorm, juejved 
an invaluable aid to Luther and other Releirma- 
tion Ie‘aelcrs, wh(» in general dF'e‘W U{)on the eeli- 
teu'ial aiiel e\e*g(*tie‘ work of the* scholars. Further- 
more with the* spreail of a se*ie‘iitilic eaitlook the 
increasing hetereigene'ity of religieius beliefs be*- 
gan te) be* aecefited as the natural }>roeess 
wbeicbv the e-iic dixiue l_a)ge)S re\e‘aled itself in 
manifold lorms. d'histvjH‘ot humanist toleraiiee 
spread it not te> Lutlier himself at le-ast te) such 
frecllunkcrs as Me*lauchthe)n, Zwiugli, lliittem 
and l*'rane k as we-ll as to the Anabaptists aiiel the 
Socinians. 

Rut (ie>W'’\(‘r great a role* broader histeirical 
and cultural dc\c)o]nneuts max luxe* pla\cd in 
j)repaiing the wax for tlu* Re'lormation, the 
pmcly mdixidual aiul spiritual (actors as per- 
sonilK'd in the R*stlcs*> moiilv of \Vitte*iibe‘rg must 
be re*e’ogni/cei as tlie immeili-ite'lx delouativc 
force*. Lutlu*r’s emphasis on juslilicatiou by 
laith alone contained, he sure, numerous im~ 
plie*ations as to the jMf»per reg,ulation eif state, 
climv!( atii.l society; l>ut JvUther liimst*!!, con- 
Ironlcd tbrougbout his actixe caivcr with an 
cx cr shiitiiig set e*! jM'oble'Uis, x\as in no position 
to woik out these* implieiit ioTis sxstemat ie*ally . 

J u the mam it was Iclt to his ad\ e'r*'..iru*s If) t race* 
the ultimate consc'e|iie‘iK'e‘s of his tlu night . d hits, 
although it clung cons islet it ly tf) a lew basic es- 
sentials, such as Iree* pu*ai*lnng ol the* gos}>el ol 
jusliljeat ion hy lailli lukI the* bolding f)f sacra- 
ments in the manner pteseiilu'di bx Cdirisl 
llimse'lf, tlu* LnllK*!an Reformation, m striking 
contrast to the C'ah inisi:. xxas e*ssentially a proc- 
e*.ss ol l]e*\ible .ul.ij’*tation to new situations as 
i1k*x aro.se*. 

In 1517 Liitlu‘r publislie*el his ninety-seven 
tlu-scs re*piidialing the mediaexal s.icrament of 
peiiile'iice and the* sale e>f indulgences ns prac- 
tiscel by I he* repri*sent.itix es of tlie ]>o})e. J n 1519 
in the cour.se eil the Ledpsic contr()y<‘rs\ with 
lick he eleuietl the ///.\ (li\'iiiinri ol the papacy as 
well as the infallibililx ol coiieiliar (k*cre‘e*s and 
proclaimed as the* only true authority Holy 
Scripture interpreHeel by faith. In 1520, stimu- 
lated by the outburst of national enthusiasm for 
the new empere>r, he issued his famous mani- 
festo (hi the Christian Sohility of the German 
Nation y which sketched a comprehensixe agenda 
to be taken up by a free council composed of 
princes and laymen and presided over by the 
cmfieror. As spokesman of the (jcrman nation 
he j)rotestcd against the tyranny of pope, cardi- 
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rials and bishops, against the superstition of the 
people as manifested in pilgrimages and venera- 
tion of relics and against the celibacy of jiriests. 
He called upon the civil power to assume re- 
sponsibility for prohibiting luxury, brothels and 
usury and upon the towns to set up boards of 
charity. 

But the most far reaching and inlluential of 
his utterances was the strictly religious jwocla- 
mation as to the universal priestliood ot all true 
believers. In view of the fact that in the ( atholic 
church all avenues of salvation are controlled In 
the priest, the elimination of a proft‘ssional 
priesthood, as LuthiT recoinnu'nded, implied 
the end of the Chinch itself. At an earlier stage 
Wycliffe had championed the ideal of a jait^st- 
lesscliurch, but he had been unable tolranslorm 
this ideal into reality. laither, however, ruling 
out the conventional forms of mediation beiween 
(iod and man, succeeded in establishing the 
autonomous parish with a vicar electetl and il 
necessary deposeil by the j’jarishi oners. On De- 
cember to, 1520, Luther, in the act of burn- 
ing the papal bull of excommunication and the 
books of canon law, broke categorically with tlie 
meiliaeval church. In the coursi* of his trial the 
following year at tlie Diet of Worms lie |deaded 
for the rights of the indi\idual conscience as 
against all human authorities; and although he 
himself repeatedly emphasized that this liberty 
of conscience was to operate only within the 
limits of the truth as containetl in the Scrij^lures^ 
a great stride had been made toward genuine 
freedom of belief. 

By 1 525 the attempt of the fourth I'state to use 
the ideology and dynamic of the Reformation as 
a means of imjiroving its own social and eco- 
nomic fortunes had come to a head in the IVas- 
ants’ War. Although the Reformation cannot be 
said to have caused this revolt, it was beyond 
doubt a contributing factor, as can be seen from 
the chang(‘ undergone by the peasants’ program 
after the outbreak of the Reformation. Idieir 
later insistence on free election of vicars, frc^‘- 
dom from taxation, free fishing, free forest and 
pasture in the name of Christ the Redeemer, 
was in part a reflection of Luther’s teaching and 
in part a misreading of the new religious 
formula, ‘‘freedom of the Christian individual.” 
Luther had defined religious liberty as the 
mastery of the true Christian over all things; the 
peasants interpreted this definition as implying 
that they were no longer compelled to perform 
the services imposed by clerical and lay land- 
lords. In the early days of the revolt Luther, 


although deploring this confusion of religious 
and economic issues, was anxious for a peaceful 
solution and therefore urgeil the Luullords to 
remedy the abuses cited b\ the }>easLints in their 
’J Well e Articles of griiwance. But once the 
peasants had resortetl to \iolence and arson, he 
issued his veluanent jnimphlet .li^ainst the 
'J'hiiTifm Miirihrous lunids of Prasauts, 

which authorized tlu‘ magistrates to use what- 
ever force might be necessan ii. subduing the 
rioters. LutluT was not inclint'd to be subsiT- 
litait to princes, but lu^exacleil strict obedience 
to tliose in atithorhy, both in this world and in 
the next. 

'Idle rapid sj^reatl of the Reformat i«)n move- 
ment throughout (iermany in thr piaiotl afttT 
1525 mav be attributed in large |Xiit to the con- 
tagiousness of a new and il\nainie: religious en- 
thusiasm and faith. But at tlu* same time it was 
forwarded b\ ineieliaital factors ot a more* nega- 
tive and secular I'h.ir.ieter. In tlie fiist j>lace*, the 
t'mjieror ( ’harles ^ , who as claim. int of uniiersal 
sujiremacv in tlie Sjdritu.il as wi*il as the tem- 
poral sph(‘res \\ouM naturalK be ojipo^t'd to a 
radically regionahsiic moKamait within the 
church, was jireoccupied duriii}; the' earl\ ye.irs 
of his reign with internatiotial and eiornestic 
complications of a strictly jiolilical aiul dijdo- 
matic nature. It was not until tlu* i q^jo’s that he 
was in a jiosition to concentrate on st. imping out 
the forces of religious here^sy in the (iiaanan 
sections of his extensive emjiire, and l)\ that 
time the Reformation inoiemenl luul taken such 
firm hold that he was jiowerless to eradicate it. 
Similarly, although for a dillerent reason, the 
princely eli'Clors who lieaded the \arioiis 
Lander in (it:rmany could oiler but feeble re- 
sistance to the subviTsive forces of insurrection. 
In tlie great majority of eases llie It'rrilori.il 
jirince was at the mercy of his i^states, wdiieh 
contndled the territorial finances and used tliis 
control as a means of enforcing their demands 
for thoroughgoing <;cclesiastical reform. 'Jdiis 
antagonism between the regional jirinee and the 
regional estates was in fact one of the most 
powerful factors contributing to the progress of 
the Reformation. lAen when the entire ma- 
chinery of tlie Holy Roman baujiire was brought 
into play, as in the ease of the diets, the standing 
orders were so stilted and iniolved that tliere 
was almost invariabl\ a fatal delay in their exe- 
cution. As a result the diets of W'orms, Nurem- 
berg, Augsburg, Regensburg and the others 
which punctuated the Reformation movement 
were more in the natur<‘ of breathing spells than 
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cfTectIvc agencies of compromise and pacifica- Philip ii, in France under the Guises or in 
tion. England under Mary Tudor and Scotland under 

'JTie organization of territorial churches, as Mary Stuart, the work of such Catholic reform- 
j)rovi(ied by the Diet of Speyer in 1526, was crs as Julius Kchter von Mespelhrunn, founder 
carried out by Philip of Hesse, who likewise of the University of Wurzburg, Cardinal 
served as heatl of tlie political league of Protes- Truchsess von Waldburg at Augsburg, Bal- 
l ants set up by the Second I )iet of Speyer three thazar von Dernbach at Fulde and Stanislaus 
years later. At tlie I )i(‘l of yXugsbiirg in 1530 the llosius at Errnland went a considerable distance 
J^utlxTans drew up their first (‘onfession. Fol- toward restoring in modified form Catholic cult 
lowing the defeat of the Schmalkalden the Peace and institutions. 


of Augsburg in 1555 transferred theyw^ rcfor- 
numdi to the sovereigns, who pronouiiced them- 
sel\t‘s adherents of the Augsburg C’r)nfeSvsion of 
1530. Henceforth the principle of cujm regio 
(jus rdigitt l(dt the matter of religirms control to 
the discretif)!) of the regional j>rinces. Although 
as a rt'sult oi the JVace of Munster and Osna- 
briick in i()4<S Lutlierans, Calvinists and Catho- 
lics W(‘re eligibh‘ for toleration, the more spir- 
itualistic religious sects, such as the Anabaptists, 
were evcluded, cfnelly on the ground of their 
belief in frt‘e will. 

'riiechief centers of Lutheranism in (Germany 
uert‘ Sa\«ui) in the north, Hesse in the center, 
Nuremberg in the southeast and \Viirlteml>erg 
in the soullnACst. Outsidi* (Germany Luth<‘ran- 
ism gaijK'd its vStrongest foothold in Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, among the ( ierman pripu- 
Jation of Hungary, dVansyhania, Carniola, 
C’orinthia and Stvria and in the German towns 
in Poland and along the Baltic, it also recruited 
a following among many groujis in Bohemia and 
to a far less degree in France and baiglaiid, 
wlu're it was o\ershadowed by other types of 
reform movi'inents. 

As a result of the Counter-Reformation, 
^^l^ch under the leadership of the reform papacy 
succeeded to a large <‘\tent in eradicating 
many of the extreme abuses prevailing in the 
later mediaeval church (.svy' Rfi Huoi s Insti- 
'K^rioNs, C’musTiAN, section on Roman Cath- 
olic), a number of (ierman territories, notably 
the J\datin;Ue-Neuburg, the Palatinate superior 
and the margraviate of Baden were recatholi- 
cized. Other territories, such as Bavaria under 
the Wittelsbachers and Austria under the Haps- 
burgs, which had stood out against the forces of 
the Reformation, cooperated fidly in the strenu- 
ous count erori'eiisive directed by a variety of 
newly crtxUed ecclesiastical agencies and re- 
ligious ortlers (q.v,) under the leadership of the 
Jesuits (</.7'.). Although the Counter-Reforma- 
tion in (iermany was in the nature of the situa- 
tion much less concentrated than the analogous 
moNements in Spain and the Netherlands under 
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Non-Lutheran. While the forces leading to 
the non-I aitheran Reformation movements were 
in general th<* same as those operative in Cier- 
inany and Scandinavia, their configuration dif- 
fered from country to country. Regional varia- 
tions in the character of existing institutions and 
modes of life, in the (juality of leadership and 
group initiative, in relations to the Roman See, 
in the rate of ec-onomic change and in the chron- 
ological order in which the movements mani- 
fested themselves gave a particular stamp to the 
Reformation in each of the countries. 

Next to (iermany, Switzerland soon came to 
be the main fountainlu'ad of reform. 'I'he sources 
of the Sw'iss movement lay first of all in the 
effort to establish and safeguard inde[)endence 
from the empire or from foreign rult*; in the 
democratic s]>irit and (onstitutions of the com- 
mercial towns, especially Zurich and (Geneva; 
in the conflict of munici})al with episcopal au- 
thority over the control of the c hurch; and in 
humanism. The llcKetic Reformation began in 
the imperial, guild governed and commercial 
tow'ii of Zurich, which since T4<S3 had become 
both increasingly d(‘mocratic in (Constitution and 
increasingly powerful over ecclesiastical affairs 
in its jurisdiction. Zwingli, a patriotic j>riest, 
gave new vigor to tlie mov(‘TTient thus begun, 
first under humanist and later more under 
Lutheran auspices. His reforms were directed 
first of all against indulgences, non- voluntary 
tithes, the episcopal goveniTTient of the church, 
the ornateness of worship and the mercenary 
Swdss military policy. Opposition to the papacy 
and the clergy, to monasticism, to confession 
and invocation of saints and finally to the mass 
and the use of images and music in the churches 
gradually developed, while upon the positive 
side the function of preaching was exalted and 
the sole authority of the Bible maintained. Yet 
the reform was j)olitical and social in the first 
instance and had less the character of a revival 
of religion than had been the case in the Lutheran 
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areas. The overt break between Luther and 
Zwingli on the subject of the siicrarnent was 
indicative of deeper causes of di\i,sion: of the 
democratic and nationalist nature of tlie Swiss 
reform on the one hand and of its humanism on 
the other. Vet Zwingli’s relations with the Ana- 
baptist and peasant movements were analogous 
to those of Luther. 

The Reformation in Geneva, although similar 
in its origins, was destined to become far more 
important than the Zwinglian movement in 
Zurich, d’he constellation of social forces was 
similar: the movement began with the assump- 
tion of power over tilt* church by the council in 
opposition to a bishop of Italian nationality and 
with a protest against clerical abuses and ecclesi- 
astical wealth; it proceeded to a second stage, 
namely, the simplification and popularization tif 
worship and the rejection ol hierarchy, mass and 
monasticism. Moreover in both centers the 
Reformation drew its primary support from the 
commercial classes, the country cantons remain- 
ing C-atholic, and n'sisted tlu* Anabaptist at- 
tempts at scfiaration of church and state and 
radical reform of economic and politic.il lite. 
Tilt* dillereiict'S which iievelo}H‘d were largely 
due to the leader of tlu* reform in ( ieneva, 
Calvin, who combined with humanist training 
and interests a more profouiul religious aiul 
moral passion as wt‘ll as legal and gov<‘rning 
ability. Far closi*r to J Ait her than Zwingli had 
been in his conception ol the Christian lile as 
based upon salvation by faith and the election 
of Ciod, far more dt*i*ply stirretl by the Bible 
and the deterministic doctrine of divine sover- 
eignty, Calvin directed his reforms not so much 
toward the elimination ol abuses and the sub- 
stitution of state for hierarchical control as 
toward the positive program of developing a 
holy community. The early negative steps to- 
ward reformation liad lu'cn taken by the citizens 
of Geneva under various leaders jirior to the 
arrival of t^alvin. With his advent and as a result 
of his activity civic government of the church 
w'as practically rcplai'cd by a theocracy in which 
the ministers or presbyters became the rulers of 
the state. Calvin gave precision and form to the 
theocratic rule through the measures which he 
adopted in the organization of church and state 
and through the highly logical and incisive de- 
velopment of his system of thought in the histi- 
tutes of the Christian Relfnon, a book wliich 
more tlian any other became the definitive guide 
of the churches of the Reformation. 

The theocratic rule in Geneva was directed 


particularly toward the reform of manners and 
morals not only of priests and monastics but 
of the jH‘oplc in general; and although Calvin 
was unremitting in his attacks on the v'atholic 
church, his energy was dtwoted more to the 
jiositiv'e task of organizing Protest.uitisin llian 
toward that of destroying CAitholicisin. As a sec- 
ond generation reformer he carrii*d on the work 
for which Luther, Zwingli and their associates 
had laid llic foundations. By reason of its rela- 
tion to the numici})al govcrnnu‘nt .iiul its fear 
of the abuses to wliich unchcckcii power might 
lead the Calvinist reform allowed for a certain 
degree of popular participation in gov(*rnmcnt, 
but on the whole it subordinated libi*rty to a 
strict principle of authoritarianism. Its rigid 
rule \'as cxtcTuIcd over tlu* sphere of eeonoinic 
affairs, where it was j^robablv inoic cllcctivc, 
during C’alvin’s lifetime at K*ast, than Catholi- 
cism had been. In many respects, however, par- 
ticularly in its antagonism to lu\ijr\ , Us demand 
for thrift and ililigcaiee, its exaltation ot seeiilar 
work as divine voeation and it.^ rc'ei ignition, 
howevei grudging, of tin* ]irinet])le of usury, it 
rcp?x*scntcd the inU-rests of the comnuTcial 
classes of (ieneva, who were its primary sup- 
porters. And afliT the death of Cabin in 15^)4 
these interests contribntc'd to tlie gradual modi- 
fication ol the (‘xtrcine authorilarianisin of the 
theocratic- ic*gimc. 

In contrast to I >iilhi‘ranism, w hose* permanent 
inlliicncc was limited in the m.iin to (iennany 
and Scandinavia, Cab inism becanu* increasinglv 
signiiic.int 111 tlie reform movc-inents of other 
I'Airopeaii countries, jiarticnlarls >1 I'raiicv, the 
Netherlands, Scotland and lAigland. In J*' ranee 
one aspect of the Reformation had been antici- 
pated in tile Fraginalic Sanction of J43<S and in 
ihc Concordat of 15 1(), which togctiicr gave to 
the 1‘Vcncli king a iMiw^cr over the cfiurch and a 
share in its wealth which (ic‘rman and Idiglish 
princes and Swiss cities gained only by nu*ans 
of separation from (Ailholicisni. As a humanistic 
and individualistic movement, however, the Ref- 
ormation in hVance began with the writings and 
preaching of Lefevre and the growth of popular 
interest in the Scriptures. After 153(1 under the 
leadershij) of Calvin, who remained constantly 
in close touch with the French Ih'oteslants, it 
took on a more definitely IVotcstant content. 
With some minor vacillations, which may be 
attributed in the main to shifts in foreign policy, 
the monarchy was vigorous in its prosecution 
of Protestantism. Yet the movement gained ad- 
herents throughout France, t>an icularly in the 
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cx)mmcrcial cities and ainonji,' the artisans; and 
after the middle nf the century Protestant 
ehiirelies, organized on the preshyterian plan, 
were c‘stal>lished in rrjany plaets. 'I he increasing 
adluTeTK'e of riKanhers of the nohility to JVot- 
estantisni was grt-allv e\jH‘(lited aft<T the tieath 
of Henr\ n (1 !^^{)) anti tlie passing of th(‘ abso- 
lute monareliv into the haiuls of unjiopular 
regents. During the next forty years Protes- 
tantism was in\ol\ed in the sucLesMon t>t civil 
vv.irs, uhith whilt‘ nominalh; wars of u'hgion 
were largelv dvFiastic and social in character, 
d’lianks to the t<a*ms of tlu* (’oncordat of 15 ih 
I’^nmcis J arul most of fiis successors remained 
loyal Catholics. 'J'he masses of juMsants, \\!u) as 
usual idcTitifietl their interests with the king, 
did nt)t offer a ctingenial soil for tlu* growth of 
the PtdormatJon mf)vemeTit. As a result I'rot- 
estantism in I*' ranee, although wa ll repn^sented 
among the ftaitlal nohility and the hourgeoisie, 
nc\er lK‘camc a popular ino\ement, sinci the 
fornua* group was declining in power and the 
latter was never sulliciently strong at this ]H‘riod 
to exert a cK*cisi\(‘ influence. 

'rht‘ .salient featurt‘s in th(‘ sotaal h.u’kground 
of the R<*f()rniation in the ]\etlu‘rlands v\en‘ the 
struggle of the fetulal nohilit\ with the mo- 
narchical absolutism of Charles and Philip 11, 
the rise of a .strong middlt* class m towns whiefi 
had l)(‘come tlu' commercial capitals of sixteenth 
eenlurv Ihirope, tlu‘ et](»rts of flu* guilds to 
maintain theii ancient jnivileges in iIk* lace of 
rnonan'h and rising capitalist, tlu^ tendency 
toward the national unification of indep<‘ndent 
jirovinces, insistence upon home rule and nevo- 
lutionary temjHT on the jxirl of the {)oor. 'Phe 
humanism of Prasmns inaugnirated the Refor- 
mation, for which the nuxliaeval Brethren of the 
('orninon Life with their m\slieism and work 
in po]>ular education h.id jwejnircti the ground. 
'The Dutch towns, being clo.sely rc'lated to (der- 
man\ b\ comiiK-rce aiul languag(g A\cre so rec<‘j>- 
ti\e of Luthiu.m itleas that b\ 1527 two thirds 
of the poj>ulation were .s.iiil to “keep Luther’s 
oj>inions.“ PcMsecution was constant, but iu> 
o}>cn resistance dexelopt'd until the Anabajnists, 
combining political and <‘conomic with religious 
itleas, attracted many among tlie lower classes 
and rose- in re\olt. After their sanguinary defeat 
this moNcment was guided into pacifist and sec- 
tarian channels In Alenno Simons. 

Lulher.iiiisni .urI An.ibaptism were succeeded 
b\ C’abiniMa. h, dissemination in the Nether- 
laiuls, coiiiL id ing w ith the abdication afC'harles 
\ and tlie aix-ession of the Spanish Phili]> it, was 


forwarded by the growing antagonism of the 
people to foreign rule and increase in taxation. 
Because of its readiness to resist aggression, 
its princijde of organization and its attraction of 
middle cla.ss grou])s which had been untouched 
either by Lutheranism or by Anabaptism, Cal- 
vini.sni developed a strength which the other 
Ih'ote.stant moNemiuits had lacked. The war 
which ensued had the combined ebaract eristics 
of a war of indejwndenee, a civil war waged in 
the interests of con.stitnt ional anti re]>uhlican 
goMTiimcnt :nul of national unit\ , anti a religions 
war. 'The lines of cleavage varied: kirge sections 
of C alholieism supported tlu* war for irideptaid- 
ence, hut on the wliole tlu^ Protestant, middle 
class anti urban, natitmalistie and rt‘j>iiblican 
interests ct)ineidt‘il, while leatiiM'shi}’* came Iron, 
a ft‘W families of the noliililv. CaKinism was as 
mueli jIk‘ source of tlu' politic.il anti economic 
movtaueiits as it was their refltrtiorw In the final 
r(*sult tlu‘ \ctherkinds W(‘rt‘ dnidetl into the 
northern, iiult‘j>entlent , Protestant anti semi- 
republican Lr.iwxl Prf)vinct‘s autl tlu* southern. 
Catholic, Spanish Net htni.iiitls, wiiu h hatl alst) 
gaint^tl aiiloiiouw all bough tlvna.stieally they 
were uniletl with Spain. 

d’lie prog’-fss of tlie P.eformalion in laiglaiitl 
wxis du<- pnmariK {(► m(»re olwiouslv political 
interests. 'The se]>aiation of the C'luireh of haig- 
iand from Rome under lleniw vili was not tlis- 
similar to i!k“ .sepai atioii of llit* ( i.iliieaii eliiireh, 
whith had rtsn.iinetl L'athobt' in tloetrnie ami 
ritual, i^olilieil autl eetaiomie inttu'ests [)Iayetl 
the chinf roK'; the sep.UMtion wxis part of lht‘ 
program of polititxd absolutism whereby bf>lh 
the influence aiitl the wealth of tlu‘ ehiircli w'ere 
put at the tlispo.sal of the monarch. 'Plie Refor- 
mation as a religious movement was too slight 
in .sixteenth eeiitur) kaigland to force upon the 
separatetl church a decisively Protestant char- 
acter. Nevertheless, Protestant ick‘as juMietrated 
not only into tlie ranks of the clergy hut also 
into the urban and merchant groups f)n whose 
sn])]M)rt the programs of Henry and Lli/abeth 
were forced to rely, while under the weak regen- 
cies which ruled for bAhvard vi these groups 
exercised an e\'en larger inlluence. As a result 
the doctrines and rites of the separated English 
church reflected, while they did not w holly rep- 
resent, the current Protestant ideas and prac- 
tises. ’J’he coincidence of the (kuholic reaction 
und(‘r IMarv w ith a foreign policy which seemed 
to subordinate England to Sjxiin identified Prot- 
estantism more than eyer with nationalistn, 
while the Protestant use of the native language. 
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particularly in tlic Scrijnuri's and the Book of 
Common Prayer, associali d the religious move- 
incnl with the risi^ of the national cultiiie. On 
the whole thereh)re rclich'xis interests were sec- 
ondary to political and national interests in the 
sivteenth century Kidorination in iniLdand. 'J’he 
religious re\i\'al and the middle class revolt 
against political and ecclesiastical ahsoiiitisin 
appeared much later aiul comhined lorct's m the 
Puritan and jiarliamentaay mo\canent {see Pi Ri- 
ta \ISM) 

In Scfilland, on the oiher hand, the Reforma- 
tion ajipeared as a rciielion not so much attainsl 
tfie pajnicx as against tin* local ( 'ailiolic churchts 
and their juiests, winie C\il\jinst I^Ums ol divine 
smereignl V, Pihlical amhorit\ and iIk^ deei.-.i\e 
importanct‘ ol the 1’roU‘siant doctriTU's lor ctei- 
nal salvation were erti'clive at an earlv stage. ( )n 
its }H)liticaI sidellu* Sc( Itish Reformation tej'.n^- 
sente^l the desire lot national S'-ll-d(‘tt‘rmination 
against hrance and l aijdand rather than against 
th<‘ papacN , aial this }>hase of tlu' iiioxemi iit was 
carried on not uiidtT the auspices of an ah>oliile 
monarc’h hut under those ol the lower nohilitv 
and of the mercliants. d'lu' weakness of tlu 
inonarchs and their dcpenvlencc' upon forei'c,n 
supjiort, the sireiigth ol tlu* Protestant leader 
John Kno\, imhued with ( aivmist doctnm^s 
and heariM' of the C'alvinist .-vsteni ol organiza- 
tion, Wert' of primary im}iortanc(' in the devei- 
ojiment ol the higlilv Jh'ot(‘stant c'haracter ol the 
Scottish church. 

.Although it is dillicult to summarize a move- 
ment Sf) diverse' as the* Reformation, it is evident 
that its results were fairly consistent de'spite 
individual dillercnces in the various areas. One 
consec|uence was the redistribution ol j>owcr to 
the monarchy and the bourgeoisie, at the e\- 
}H*nse of the feudal nobility and the priestly 
liierarchy associated with it. Another Cf^mmon 
}>roduct of the movement was the (‘stablishment 
of political, n'ligious and cultural autonomy in 
tlic various st'ctions of Purope, even in regions, 
such as I'rance and Belgium, where the IVot- 
estant religion did not come to prev ail. I'urther- 
more the Reformation broke u}i the mediaeval 
system of authority, for although it supplanted 
the old authorities with new ones, the latter were 
in principle pluralistic and unable to claim for 
themselves in the long run the rigiits which 
unilied authority is cajiable of demanding and 
establishing. Moreover the Reformation by its 
doctrine of the Scriptures inclined political and 
religious societies strongly in the direction of 
constitutionalism and opened the way to the 


principle of individual experience or reason as 
the necessary concomitant authority. Redistii- 
bution of wealth through the acquisition by 
courtiers anti initldle cla.sses of the church ]U-op- 
erties, the relaxation of mctliacv al restrictions on 
banking and track*, which kad a moral rather 
than a direct elh*ct, and tlu* Proti'stant doctrint* 
of vocation c«)ntributed considerably to the rise 
ol modern caj'italism. In tlu*sc* respects chiclly 
the Relormation laid the li.ist's of the modern 
nationalistic, dianocralic and capitalistic i nl- 
tuivs. 
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lismus (Munich 1930); Mathieson, \V. L., }*ohlics 
and Reliftion; a Study in Scottish History from the 
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REFORMATORIES. See Pi:\al Insimtitions. 

REFORMISM is the natne for an attitinh' char- 
actcnV.etl by tlio bclit^f that tlu‘ iTiiproveiiient or 
the .salvation of the social order, or both, can 
he acconipli.sbetl throii<^di tbt^ alteration of sonu* 
particular institution, activity or coiulition. Re- 
formers may he, in their ^^caieral social attitudes, 
either conservatives or liberals hut tliey are not 
exponents of reformism unl(‘ss they bold that 
some limited and speeilic recti beat ion or better- 
ment or restoration of a social structure or asso- 
ciative relation will bring about a gtaicral irn- 
jirovemeiit of society. 

'riie reformer operates on parts where the 
revolutionist operates on whoU-s. The reformer 
seeks modifications harmonious with existing 
trends and consistent with pri'vailing principles 
and mo\'ements. The ie\'()lutionist seeks re- 
direction of treiuls, arrest or reversal of move- 
ments and mutation tif principles. To the re- 
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former the status quo is eSvSeiitially healthy but a 
little out of gear in this .spot or that, lo the 
revolutionist the status quo is unhealthy and no 
part of it is good. Both reformer and revolu- 
tionist differ from the liberal in that they are 
concerned with complete and cataclysrnal 
changes; the one in some determinate item, the 
other in the social whole. To the liberal, social 
change proceeds continuously, from next to 
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next. Its tempo varies, and its consequences are 
definite though gradual alterations of the insti- 
tutional forms which together compose society. 
Since the liberal looks upon society as a his- 
torical and mobile growl h, he regards the proc- 
esses and means of change as more important 
than the results of change. But to the reformer 
and the revolutionist, society is essentially 
structural rather than coiilhient; and they regard 
the social order as a necessary pattern, composed 
of parts, each and all of w'hich may be more or 
less successfully set up, remodeled and main- 
tained. Reformers sec'k the construction of the 
patterns necessary to the right form for this or 
that situation. So, such a concept as ballot re- 
form assumes tliat manhood srdlrage is right, 
that tliere is a necessarily correct way of exta'cis- 
ing the right to vote, and seeks lo define and to 
implement tliis correct way. The steps leading 
to llie ordination of the Australian ballot, ami to 
its siippltanentation by votiiig machin<‘S, are 
reforms. Similarly, ci\il service reform regards 
the existing j^at terns of administrative organi- 
zation as gootl, UuX endeavors so to reorder the 
administrative machinery as to inhibit ])atronage 
and tlie spoils system and to take olficeholders 
out of politics by means of comj)ctitiv<‘ <‘xamina- 
tions, security of tenure and the like. “Reform’' 
schools are i)ostuIated on the constancy of 
human nature and operated with the purpose of 
redirecting human habits, daritf reform has 
analogous attitudes ami ])remises with respect 
lo markets. So have .spelling reform and 
lemj>erance reform regarding their respective 
fields. 

Some ostensibly revolutionary movements 
may have rt'forrnist programs while many re- 
formist movements may have revijlutionary 
implications. Such, for example, are the single 
tax movement in the United States and Fabian- 
ism in ICngland. Fabianism has been difficult to 
distinguish in its essential direction and goal 
from liberalism, and indeed the Fabian Society 
alw^ays numbered a great many liberals among 
its members, ddie single tax is declared by its 
champions to have revolutionary implications. 
What would make a reformer of a single taxer or 
a Fabian would be staking the solution of all 
social problems and the remedying of social 
evils exclusively on some one specific individual 
doctrine or measure. Prohibitionists are reform- 
ers of this order. They advocate prohibiting the 
production and consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages as a social cure-all. Single taxers treat their 
proposed method of taxation in the same way. 
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It is this insistent exclusive particularism 
which distinguishes the reformer from the 
revolutionary as a psychological type. The re- 
former might be described as a fetishist, the 
revolutionary as an ap)ostle of a new' faith. The 
P'abianist or the single taxer regards some par- 
ticular component of the existing establishment 
as of paramount importance in the well being of 
the entire structure. The chainjfion of the new 
faith desires to abolish established taiths alt(^- 
gethcr. 7'he reformer does not quarrel with the 
totality of the mores. He merely w ishes to make 
some individual component of them dominant. 
7’he revolutionist aims to transform tlie mores in 
toto. 

Instances of sheer reff)rniisTn may be found 
but on th<‘ whole reformism is usually met 
either as an incidental accomjxiniinent of other 
attitudes, such as the conservative, the liberal 
and the rev'olutionarv, or as a distortion of them. 
When it apj^ears as distortion, it goes, as a rule, 
witli jisychop'>atlfic traits of the j personality, of 
the kind commonly to he observed in ofheial and 
volunteer censors, in spelling reformers, in ]>ro- 
fessional ]>atriois, and in similar riilers of 
hobbies which give the imj>ression of being 
eompiilsive. In the ymmg, reformism of this 
tvjpe is ofttai no more than a ydiase of adolescent 
and jpost-adolesceiit conflict projected outward. 
Jn the mature it may be tlie stereotypyv of the 
youthful condition, or the defensive pu-ojeetioii 
of an iinw'oiitetl inner urge. 

Within tlie context of the aggregated totality 
of sticial life, reformers and revolutionists are 
simply names for tlie diflenuit foealizations of 
the process of social interaction. Reformers 
serve as jioints of division for social forces, now 
liberating thtun, and again damming tliem up. 
They ajijiear always to function as dynamic anti 
not inert members of any given social situation 
in which they figure. They enter into that 
situation as correctives or adjustors, and their 
consequences are very rarely congruous witli 
their piowers and intentions. As a rule, the etin- 
sequenees fall far short of, and sometimes, tre- 
mendously exceed, that which the reformers 
have planned. ’Phe cases of ballot reform, civil 
service reform and prohibition present out- 
standing instances of this amliivaleiit in- 
adequacy. 

Horace M. Kalcen 

Sec: SociAi. Process; CnirinsM, Social; CiiAxia-, 
Social; I^rocress; Evoldiion; Kevoliuion ani> 
Coi:n I ER-REVOLU tion; Liberallsm; Oi-poktcnism; 
Fabianism; Fanaticism; Civic Organizations. 
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REFRlGi^lRATION. While the use of natural of the nineteenlh century food preservation hv 
ice and snow for tfu* preservation of meat and tlehydration, heat sterilization and chemicals was 


fisli has been employed sj>oradicaIly ever since 
jireliistoric time's, thc' orii^^ins nf the modern in- 
dustrv of ri'lri^crat ion m.i\ be assiL,med to 
sevcntecaith cent urv lai^land, wIutc natural ice 
obtainecJ fnun nearl)\ jionds was bcin'4 liauked 
from carts by London fir.hmont^^ers. In Paris also 
tovnn d the end of the same centur\ snow and ict* 
were bein^ sold rc-^ulaily. Py llie bc-^innint^ ol 
the nineteenlh cc'ntury natural ice had come to 
l)e reji^ardt'd as an established artieU* of eorn- 
miTce and supplic's were' steadily aecjuired lyy 
butchers, fish dealc'rs and eonh'ctioners 

'The' natural iec* indnstr\ was lirst dcvelojH'd 
in the IbiiU'd Stales and Norway, d’hi' pionec'r 
in till' American ice trade was hrc'deric k riidor 
of Poston, who bei^^an his business in J.So; by 
eaferini^ to local needs and b\' making shij)mc‘nts 
of ice to the Wc*st 1 ndic's and the soul hei n states. 
Jiefort' very lon^ lie bad cxlianstcal llie possi- 
bilities of iiei^hborin<r ]v)n(ls and rixc'rs and was 
cullitii^ ice in Maine* for slnjancnl to the Poston 
area. 'The ad\ent ol brewinj;;, partic iilai ly in tlie 
middle wx-st, ^avc* a fiirtlu'r imj)i'tns to the* in- 
dustry, with tlic' result tliat in the* |^os!-C’i\il War 
period iec* maldnt^ became ;in inijiortant activity 
in middle weste rn centers, d'hc census of iSNo 
estimated tiial the* naiiiral ice hir\e*;,t, afte'r due* 
allowance lor waste, prob.ibly y'v Ideel more* than 
(S, 000, 000 tons tor actual con aimj^tion. \ laryn* 
e*\|M)rt trade in ice, with the I niie'd Kin<.nloin 
.mel the We'st Indies as the ehie*! markets, 
nourished from 1S70 U) iSc^n; in iS*;2, 5y,,553 
tons of ice wi*ie e\j)ort(*d, but b\ ipoo the* total 
had dropped to 1 3,720 tons. 'Tlu* Id ue>pean trade 
was almost e*()mpl<‘te'l\ monopolized b\ Norway, 
which supplied (icrmanv and the I iiited KinL*^- 
doin, for the most part lor their fishinr:^ trade. 

It is intereslini^ t(» note that whereas the 
».bnt(*d States by the end ol the nineteenth 
e*entnry was a larue* eonsunu*r of ice, in Idirope 
ice consumption had not \ct made any real 
]>ro^rcss. Natural ice luui never been used e\- 
Icnsivt'ly lor rc'lViy^e/ratiiii; janpose's, while such 
cirtificial rt'lri^cration as was bciiiL’; jwactised 
was applied eliieflv to ]K*rishabIe article's in 
wholesalt* quanlilie*s; that is, in the eoUl storage 
industry. Indeed toelav, e'Ven after the jL^reaV 
advance's made in nu'chaiiical refrii^i'ration, the 
Lnitt'el States is still the onlv eoniitry where 
re'lrii^eralion is general 1\ known aiul more or less 
v\ide*l\ used both tor household and for eoin- 
meivial fairpose's. 

from the second eie'cade almost up to the end 


being more wiiicly used tlian refrigeration by 
natural ie*c. 'ininc'd, or caniKd, meat and beef 
<'\tracl were* made available for comnu'rcial 
eX])loitatioii as a result of the inventions of 
Nicolas \]>])crt, Augnstiis dc Heine, the 
brolh(*rs Pcllit'r and Justus von Lie])ig during 
the years iSo() to In fad by iSSo J'ingland 

was imj')ortin^ .Sooo tons of canned meats from 
.Vustralia. 

J'AX'ii ju'ior to ilu* application of mechanical 
refrigeration the search lor some mc.ms of 
transporting and storing ficsh meats, li.h, fruits 
and other ])cnshablcs without changn* in their 
taste or tt'Mure led to c\periments with re- 
Irigeration systems using natural icc* or brine 
ijiivetl with natural ice. C'nitie refrigerator ears, 
heavilv insulated and cooleil by tanks or 
e\liniu*rs of cnislu'd ice and salt, were us(*d in 
experimental siiipnu'nts of mt*at and fruits in the 
Lnited States as earlv as jS(),S. Shipments of 
chilled aiul frozen beef from the IdiiU'd Stales 
to haigkmd weie made in i-'^74 and 1X7;^, oru* of 
them using blocks ol nalur.il icc in a container 
which oeenpied 25 ]>ereent ot the refrig(*rali'ti 
chamber space and another using brine eir- 
enlaled in pipes, cooleil b\ a mixliirt* of ice and 
s.dl. C'old storage warehouses, cooled by blocks 
of luitural ice or b\ ice and brine pipes, \v(*re in 
operation at Poston, C’hicago and laindon by 
1.S75. 1 lovvev er, tlu* use of natural ice was limited 
by tlie expense and nncertaintv ol procuring and 
prest'i'ving an aik*t|iiale sii]>plv, partienlarly at 
points lar ilistant from the source. It was only 
when inech.mieal ice making machines gradually 
came into usetiiat a suj^ply ol ice wasassurt'd for 
refilling the i)unkers of railroad relriger.it or cars 
on 3ooo~niiIt‘ journeys across the American 
continent. 

Tlie physical foundations for the present 
systems of mechanical refrigeration were laid in 
the lirst quarter of the iiiiu'teenth century, d’he 
discovery by }>hysicists of the dependeiiee of 
temperature upon pressure provided the theo- 
retical basis for experiments with compression 
and absorption systems using air or a yolatile 
liquid as the n frigcr.int. ITe inventor of the 
foreniiiner ol I lie modern compression appa- 
ratus, his model being j>atented in 1^34 with 
ether as the refrigerant, was Jacob Perkins, an 
Anarican then residing in England. Many of 
the earlier commercial machines introduced by 
John Gorrie in the ITnited States and hy J. J- 
Coleman, A. S. Havsiam and T. P. Lightfoot in 
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Englanti also depended upon the expansion and 
compression of air. The first successful shijv 
ment of meat from Australia to England arrived 
in iSSo on the Slrathlcvm, which was cipiippcd 
with a ikMi-Colcinan cold air machine. During 
the iSgo’s the dry air macliiiies for reasons of 
economy gave way in importance to ihosi^ based 
upon the compression and expansion of a 
volatile liquid, such as ammonia, carl ion dioxide 
or sulphur dioxide. These had been deve loped 
by J. C. De la Vergne in the United States, 
Charles TellitT and luTclinand Carre in France, 
James I larrison and T. S. Alort in Australia and 
Carl \on Linde in (iermany bc'tween i<S«;o 
and iSSo. 

By j(Sgo tile new methods of refrigerated 
storage and transport wen* well established, d’he 
Mechanical Relrigerating ('oinpany began oj>er- 
ation in Boston in iSSi. A diicago ice cooled 
warehouse shift(‘tl to nurhanieal installation in 
i<S<S(). In r<SS2 on tlKAhCtoria Docks in London, 
the London and St. Katherine Docks C’onmanv 
installed a cold air machine in a small under- 
ground chamber \vith a CMpacity of 500 shet'p 
caiXMsses. 'rransatlautic shi]>s, beginning with 
the CV/vvAvwV/ in i<S79, were nipidls iitl<‘d with 
mechanical refrigeration. American railroads 
were hauling meats to eastern markets in re- 
frigerator c.irs, mosllv owned by tlu' meat 
packers, and were* Iniilding up a traffic in fruits 
and vegetables from California and Idorida to 
New York City. 

The stimulus ailorded by refrigeration to the 
transportation industry was startling. 'J'he trans- 
continental movement oi fruit from the \\(*st 
coast of the Ihiited States to New York (.‘ity 
grew from one experimental shipment in jSSg 
to 4000 carloads in 1900 aiid 65,000 carloads in 
1927. Deliveries of fruits and vegetables from 
the south and west by the JVnnsylvania Railroad 
at its New^ York City terminals increased from 
7000 packages in iS()0 to over 500,000 in 1927, 
Imports of fresh beef, frozen and chilled, into 
the United Kingdom grew from 55 tons re- 
ceived from the United States in i«^74 to 
483,000 tons received in 1910 from South 
America, the United States, Australia and New 
Zealand. From 1874 to 1910 nearly 5,000,000 
tons of fresh beef alone were shipped to (irtxit 
Britain from overseas. 

d'he urban consumer was no longer compelled 
to depend upon seasonal supplies of perishable 
produce obtained only from local sources, in 
their History of the 1 ^'rozcn Meat Trade Critchell 
and Raymond exstimate that tht‘ annual llnited 
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Kingdom per capita consumption of beef, mut- 
ton and pork, which was limited to 72 p<nmds 
in tlie decade 1851-60, expand(‘d to i lo pounds 
by 11882.43 pounds being furnished by imports. 
By the 1930’s the h'ruit and WyetahJe Trade 
Journal of the C'o\'enl (harden (London) 
Alarket was able to re[K)rt that hinglish tables 
were being sup]died with pea(‘ln‘s, plums and 
apricots from South .Africa; apples from Nova 
Scotia and various sections of the I'nittxi State's; 
pears Irom C'alifornia; grapidruit frciin the West 
Indies; oranges from Jawi, Spain and California; 
and lelluce, asparagus and caulillower from 
France. In i()32 tlu' fresh fruit .uul vegt'table 
supj>ly ol the \\ w^ York market was drawn from 
43 stales and 23 foreign countries at an average 
luuil of fjver 1 qoo miles, 'j'lu' ye'arlv shipnu'nts of 
Iresh fruits and veg<‘iak)les in the I'nited States 
now (‘xceexl 1 ,ooo/k^o carlo.uh., apj»roximately 
So percent of which is under rdrigerat ion. 

The rise of I el rig' rat^'d transportati' m brought 
(undamental cha!r’;es 1:1 the geography of ]>ro- 
duction. Meat and lish p.ick<‘rs, fruit shippe'i's, 
butter maniilaet iircrs ami poultry ilressers 
hasteiirij to establish opt'i’ations in far away 
pn»ducing sections wheix' supjdu's were cheap 
ami a!>un(.lant but hitherto unavailable to wrahl 
markets. 'The herds of cattle and tlocks of sheep 
in Australia and New /calami and on the Argeii- 
ti]U‘ jKimpas multipli<‘d, while those in England 
d(‘c!ined. D.inish and Nt'W' /exiland butter 
cajUiired the Imghsh market. \’ast tracts 
territory, such as the ImjH'rial \ killev in south 
ern California, were de\elo]>ed under irrigation 
to pro(.lue<* cantaloupes, waleruK-lons, lettiue, 
asjiaragus and tomatoes lor c» msumers nine da\ s 
distant by the fastest tr<*ight train. 'The face ol 
the production map was altered beyond recogni- 
tion by refrigerated transport. 

The cold storage industry w'as another oil 
spring of iiu'chanical refrigeration. In the 
United States the sjiaee in cold storage ware- 
houses is e.stimated to have increased from 
apjiroximatelv 100,000,000 cubic ieet in 620 
plants in 1904 to nearly 700,000,000 cubic feet 
in 1363 plants in 1(^27. In the latkr year about 
400,000,000 cubic feet were located in public 
and combined public and ju'ivate warehouses 
handling all maniur of ]>erishables; the Je 
mainder was in private storage establishments, 
primarily tliose of the meat packers. 'J’he growth 
of the cold stoiMge imhistry brougiit vvitli it 
important inqvrov ements not onlv in the tech- 
nitjue of mechanical refrigeration but also in 
that f)f huimditv control, pixotcvlj'ni im' p.iudu».ts 
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by glaz'mc; or wrapping;, and other measures that year there were approximately 100 plants 
whit'll reduce deterioration from desiccation, with a combined daily capacity of ib,335 
oxidation, rancidity, absorption of foreign which were manufacturing and selling i ,800,000 
flavf)rs, and mf>lds and other contaminations. tons per annum of artificial ice in New \ork 
C’old storage wandiouses act as I'cstTVoirs to City, 
carry surpluses of seasonable jiroduce ctirri- The corjiorate history of the icc business in 
rnodities over into the pe riod ^\hen consuinptie)n recent years has followed the lamiliar coiinse of 
exceeds pniduction. 'riiousands of tons of other industrial activities. Consolidations and 


apples, p<‘ars, ]K)ultry, fish, eggs, butter and 
cheese are fudd in terminal warehouses from a 
few days to many inontlis. Cold storage ware- 
Jiouses are not confined to termin il consuming 
areas, many being located in jiroducing areas 
and at interniediat<‘ tr.in.at j>oin(s. At p?*oducing 
points they are ust*d for temporary storage and 
for }>recooling of fruit to be shij'ped in rtdViger- 
ator cars. Storagt' houses at traiu.it ]K>inis are 
used t > hold ])roducts destined for wide distri- 
bution aiul also often form an important adjunct 
to the transportation s\ stems in tlie manufacture 
of artilicial ice for rc‘-ieing of refrigeUMtor cars. 

d’lie growth of th(‘ cold storage industry was 
ac'compatiied by public ('omplaint against the* 
sale of c'old storage products tvithout propcT 
identification as well as against the* allegc'd 
monojioly of distrilniting chamu'Is and the 
manipulation of prices. In the United States 
this resultc'd, beginning willi in the ap- 

jiearance (»f lc‘gislati\c‘ and adininistrati\e regu- 
lations of the conduct of the industry and the 
s«iie of cold storage products. As a rule* the basic 
laws provided that cold storage* plants should be 
|)laced under the int.pection of state authorities, 
that cohl storage goods sliould be markc'd as such 
and that goods could bt* retained in cold storage 
for limited ]u*riods only (() to 1(3 months). In 
recent years there has bc'cii a ten<lc'ncv to repeal 
such laws and to substitute minimum cjuality 
specifications for certain })roducts, such as eggs, 
rc'gardless of the k'ligth of time held in re- 
frigeration. The allc*ged monojxdy fc-aturc^s of 
the cold st(»rage busme.ss haw bc‘c*n generally 
met by laws placing warehouses under the 
regulation of public officials. 

I'he manufacture of artificial ice was another 
development of mechanical refrigeration. The 
ice manufacturing industry in the United States 
mcrea.seil from 775 })lants in to 41 10 plants 
in ip2p, em[)loM'd ()SSo wage earners in the 
earlier years as compared with 32,184 in the later 
year and manufactured 4,000,000 tons of ice in 
i8g() as compared with 44,000,000 tons in 1929 
by igi8 the production of artificial ice in New 
York City e.xceeded the receipts of natural icc 
harvesvcd from the upper Hudson River. By 


mergers of companies have taken placa* and the 
appearanct* of public utility com})ani<.-s in the ice 
manufacturing field has been of p.irticidar 
interest. However, plants haxt* not increased in 
size and the ice business still seem^ to be largely 
localized. hVeiglit rat(*sand handling charges are 
high, and there is considerable loss of wviglit and 
deterioration of (|uahty when ice is kept in 
freight cars. In order to protect itself from com- 
petition the industry, through trade associations, 
has worked out informal a^n\*ements, co'ubina- 
tions of delivery svsterns and eonsolid.il ions (>f 
local companies. As Air. Jij-;liee Hrandeis in his 
d/ssentingo[)inion in New' SiaU* Ice Comj>anv?’. 
Liebrnann [285 U. S. 2^2 (1932)) lias [lointed 
out, the iee Inisiness in the United Slates has 
actjuiiaal many of tin* attributes of a monopoly. 
In Europe and elst‘W'here, beeaiise the e<»n- 
sumption of ice is not nearly so common, the 
intliistry is relatively unimportant. 'Ehe maxi- 
mum daily output of ice in London was esti- 
mated in 1923 to be about 2000 short tons, as 
against 16,000 Ions in NewAOrk City as of 1918. 
Ice production and c<»usumptiori in tropical 
cities are much low^er than in cities of similar 
size in the United States. In i()23 the output 
during the warm season in ATtxxico city (popula- 
tion 9 () 8 ,ooo) w as I'Siimated at 150 tons per day; 
in Havana (])o}uilation 585,000), 700-800 Ions 
per day. In a luimber of EurojKxin cities ice 
fd.ints are owned and ojk* rated l)y municipal 
authorities. 

.A recent de\'elopment of great potential 
significance in the preservation of footlstufi's by 
refrigeration is the so-called ([uick freezing (less 
than I hour) of fish fillets, cut meats and fruits 
and vegetables. 'Ehe process of frt^ezing whole 
fish has been known and practised for more than 
60 years, but the earlier methods required a 
period of from 10 to 48 hours. In the decade 
before the World War German experiments and 
small scale Danish and Norwegian commercial 
activity in freezing fish I’ly direct immersion re- 
vealed that cjuick freezing resulted in a superior 
product in that the flesh of fish frozen in this 
manner retained its juices, flavor and texture 
much better upon defrosting than did tlic slow 
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frozen fish. Authorities arc not in entire agree- 
ment as to the explanation of this phenomenon. 
Some advance the theory that the smaller ice 
crystals formed in the tissues by quick freezing 
are more easily contained in the elastic cell walls 
and do not rupture the membranes or allow the 
juices to How out ujMjn defrosting. Others call 
this physical, or mechanical, explanation errone- 
ous, as evidenced by ex[)eriments which show 
that destruction of cell structure in fresh fish bv 
mechanical means results in very little loss of 
juice. These authorities seek the exqdanation of 
the superiority of quick freezing in colloid 
chemistry. 

At all events the introtluction of (juick freezing 
began in to revolutionize the fish industry 
of the United States and has since made some 
progress in the meat, fruit and vegetable indus- 
tries. In a total of 120,000,000 pounds of 
fish was reported as frozen by the various ware- 
houses aiul freezing jdants in tlu‘ I hiited States. 
Idle more modern methods of quick fret'zing 
substitute indirect contact for direct contact witli 
brine by imnuTsion or s]iray. Fish fillets, cut 
meats and packages of fruits are ]ilaced in metal 
plates or jians which are immersed or floated in 
or si^rayed by brine solutions, ranging in 
temperature from o'^ to -- 50*^ Fahrenheit ac- 
cording to the jirocess emjdoyed. 

The quick frozen product is packaged cither 
before or after iree/ing, stored at a low tempera- 
ture aiul distributed in insulated cations by re- 
frigcratetl freight cars and trucks. Among the 
advantages claimetl for (piick frozen products, in 
addition to tin* jialatability , attractiveness and 
convenience to the consumer, is the reduction 
in wastage. For example, under tin* old method 
of distribution iS^ poimds of inedible portions, 
ice and container acconqianied every 40 pounds 
of edible fresh fish. Now the 40 pounds are 
shij^ped in attractive, branded packages, self- 
refrigerated; and the inedible portion is con- 
verted into u.seful by-products at the jiacking 
plant. 

Extreme jirice fluctuations and glutted whole- 
sale markets have largely been eliminated in the 
fish industry by the new methods of distribu- 
ion, founded upon the quick freezing process. 
On the other hand, it is now possible to build up 
Tiore or less pcrmanetit surpluses of cold storage 
warehouse stocks, which may affect tlu* long 
time trend of prices. In this respect the fish 
industry may be following the meat, butter, 
cheese, egg and poultry trades, where refrigera- 
tion and cold storage warehousing have brought 
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new price making factors into being by consL*rv - 
ing and carrying over seasonal supplies. 

Outside offish distribution quick freezing has 
made but limited progress. An impre.ssive 
number of products, including steaks, chofxs and 
roa.sts, berries, j)eaches, cherries, peas, beans 
and spinach, have been frozen and offered for 
sale to the consumer at certain retail markets and 
in hotels, restaurants anti institutions. "Fhere are 
numerous problems and difficulties vet to be 
solved before the.se products can be said to liave 
achieved a significant position in the fi)od trade's 
or the family diet. 

St)rne of these art' prod net it )n problems re- 
lated to the quality and ef>st. INlueh remains to be 
done in the fitTl of prtxluction researeh. The 
high cost of fixed plant installatirms combined 
with the seasonal character of supply, particu- 
larly in fruit and vegetable areas, presents diffi- 
culties which may perhaj'is he met by tlie use of 
mobile equipment Distribution prol'ilerns are 
equally imptulant. Quick frozen footls must be 
stored and handled at lower temperatures than 
other proiiucts. Adequate low temperature rail 
and truck transportation and cold storage 
facilities ar<‘ not always available. The ordinary 
retail market or grocery store is ill equipped to 
stoH' or display goods at low temperatures. A 
numher of companies are tiow engaged in the 
manufacture of refrigerated display cabinets, 
l)iit the cost is such that the retailer with little 
capital must be financed in his purchase of tliib 
equipment. 

Nor is the consumer prepared to accept 
frozem foods on a large scale. Fewer than 20 per- 
cent of the houses wired W’ith electricity in the 
United States have automatic refrigeration 
systems. Sales f)f electric household units in- 
creased from 4000 in iqzi to ^(>5,000 in 1931. 
Total installations were estimated at the close of 
1932 as over 4,000,000. The principal oV)stacle 
t(> the spread of frozen food consum]>tion, how- 
ever, is the availability of fresh, unfrozen prod- 
uce at all seasons of the year, transported under 
refrigeration at relatively low cost. 

'Fhe growing imjx^rtance of perishable foods, 
whether fresh or frozen, reflects the triumph 
of refrigeration. At least 75 percent of the 
family food purchases of tlu; urban consumer in 
the United States fall within the perishable 
class — fresh meat, poultry, milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs, fruits and vegetables, fish. It is common 
observ^ation that this portion, particularly milk, 
fish, fruits and succulent vegetables, has been 
growing, while the consumption of cereals and 
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of dried and canned products is increasing less 
ni])idlv or actiudlv declining. 

W. P. IIliDDEN 

Si-c: 1*001) Si j'i'Lv; I'OOD I i H[i,s, si-ction on 
I ooj< 1 I All \ r 1 ‘aoki\<; and Si.<\r(.j? ii n- 

i\ I)\nn Indi ,^ihv; Tin ii A\n XKa iAjiir Im)» s- 
TKv; Aoiooi'i (1 R\j AI arki \V ari uoi sr\(;; lYu- 
MJN'M s; Rajjjioads. 

('(}mult\ ‘‘'I'lif 'Tenth Annixersiirv of lee and Relri;.'- 
eration,'* “ I listo) u al I<e\ e-w of the* Rise oi Me<‘hani~ 
e.i) ReliieerafRin,” and 'Ace Making' and RelrRrera- 
tion Industries” in ln‘ awi Kef} iiicialion, \(» 1 . \\i 
(n;on I iT, 4s =;<), S(>-io2, 125 2(>, 207 oS, 222 30, 
and \ ol. li ( I n 1 141 <S(); (,'t iti hell, 'T. 'J*., aiul Ra>- 

morul, h, .1 llislin\ oj thr K}n::i)i Mrnt 'IKnle (la)n- 
don 1012), S;inn'2ett, Ih 11 ., (iohi Sf/ntnU" and he- 
Ahihjfe' (London i<i2J); l)udd\, L. A., 'I'/ie ('oh!- 
Stonen I}idi{\(} \ ui the I '}iited Stifles (ChieaRo 1 <i2<d; 

1 lilted Slates, Dejiaitment oi Aeneulture, Jiun^au of 
Sfatisties, “( old Stoiaet* Rusiness Jeafuies,' and 
”('olil Storage .ind Riues,” h\ (h Is.. IR)lmes, Kiflle- 
tin, nos. <>3 and 101 (1013); 'I'aNloi, II. I*., “SoImiil' 
the l*i(»l)lenis Rapid h ree/inp” and “What I Iaj>jM‘ns 
dumiR (.^uii k- h r<‘e/ine’’ in h'aod hidiistnes, ’V'oJ. ii 
(0130) I4(» SI, and \ol. ]ii (1031) 205 0(1; \eu A'ork 
f ood Marketing Kesean h ('ouneil, ” I >e\ elojnnefits 
in the RKuluetion atul 1 )isri ihut ion of I ro/en IAmkI” 
in Kf'fu eet/ines of I(>th Kei'uhir Meditti^ (niinu*(»- 
piaphed, Ni'W AOik 1030); Ihalden, \V. P., JJme 
(treat (dties Ate h'ed (Poston 1020); International 
Ctinpiess of U<‘iri^eralion, Kefairts and Kf <i< eedtn^;.s^ 
1st --5th C'ont’t esses ( 1 ooS 2.S); International Institute 
of Rt'lri^eration, Monthly liaUetui, puliiished in Palis 
since Kpo; National Association o( he Industries, 

P} (H cednv^s ol the Annual ( '.onveiit iotiy published in 
C'hieap'o since ipio; he and RcJn^eratioHy published 
monthly in C'hieaKo since jS<p. 

RKFIU il'd^S. Any ]>erson who iiiuler the stress 
of force majcitrc has left his liome and hecoine 
deptMident on tin* hospitality of otliers is a 
refugee. Ihir tlie jnirposes ol the present di.s- 
cussion, hovve\er, tlie designation may he re- 
stricted to persons who have left the territory 
of the state of wliich they are or were nationals 
and no longer (‘iijoy the clfecthe protection of 
that state. 

lAen this delinition covers a wide variety of 
eases. 'Hiere is the indi\idual political refugee 
who is still legally able to return to his state 
hut does not do so iiecause return would expose 
liim to disagr(‘eable con.sequ cnees. 'Pherc are 
cases in which some oi the inhahitants of a 
country, including at times the government, 
have lletl across its frontiers i^efore invading 
lorces. In older days it was not uncommon for 
an entire national community to migrate, aban- 
doning its fornu‘r territory to an eneniv. 

d’he individual political refugee lias been a 
familiar %ure in history. Since the days of 


David and of Coriolaniis it has been common 
for a prince or pretender, wvirsted in liis home 
country, to find welcome and supjiort, alone or 
with his adherents, at the court of some neigh- 
boring .state. 'Phis situation still recurs fas 
recently as 192.] the present king of Albania 
was sheltered and assisted in making a bid /or 
power in Jugoslavia) and will continue so Jong 
as stales c\ist which arc anxious to exploit the 
embarrassments of their Tieighbors. At the pre.s- 
ent time, winm politics are basial l(*ss on tlynastic 
considerations and more on broad social tend- 
encies, it has become common for a state to 
welcome the \ ictims of a social Regime dissimilar 
to its own. 'Pints the non-revolutionary coun- 
tries of Jhtrope slieltered the emigres of the 
h'rcncli Revolution, and states with liberal insti- 
tutions, such as Ihiglaiid and Swit/erland, luwe 
often liarhored refugees from the rule of autoc- 
racies. Alazzini, Ivarl Alarx, Jaaiin and 'Protsky 
.stand out as famous examples of refugees of this 
t\p(‘. Ahm> count rii\s make it a point of honor 
to grant an nnrestri('led right of jxiJitical as)liim, 
although this has often involved them in difli- 
ciiJties with the go\ ernments eoneeriital. In fact, 
many rexolnlions have l)(‘en hatched on fonagn 
soil. On the other hand, tht* part ]>lay('(l by refu- 
gee movements in keeping ali\(‘ tlie national 
spirit of a country oppressed by a foreign 
autocracy hasoftiMi been \ery import.mt; notable 
ea.ses are those of tlie Magyar emigration after 
iSqS and the Poli.sh exodus after i<S()3. Since 
Paris and \’i(‘nna have been tin* main cen- 
ters for ]>()litieal rtduget'S. Some of these settle 
down jH-rmanently abroad, but most ol them 
hope and many are able to mturn eventually to 
their liomes. Their numbers are generally few', 
aiul if their political importance has often been 
very great, the eeonomie jiroblem wliieli they 
present is small, particiilarlv when they arc 
supported either hv eomratles at home or by 
sympathizers, private or ofheial, in their place 
of refuge. As a rule they consist chiefly of the 
inlelleetual class, which requires little capital to 
estaldish itself. 

The problems jwesented by large scale refu- 
gee movements \ary wideh . In earlier days, 
when the prevailing mode of lih‘ was still largely 
nomadic, it was tjuite common for whole na- 
tional commimitii's to I’lecome rt‘fugex's. Refugee 
movements are indeed tlifheult to distinguish 
from simple migrations or w^ars of conquest, and 
such distinctions as can be made are often 
hluiTcd by later events; but it may be fair to 
treat as refugee cases only those in which the 
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persons involved were more or less at the mercy 
of those receiving them. 

It is impossible to do more than give ex- 
am }>les of this type of movement, h'or some 
centuries the Roitian Kmpire received innumer- 
able national communities oi refugees, mainly 
of (Tcrmanic or 'J'lirki origin. When few in num- 
bers, they were usually draltetl with the army; 
when numerous, they were given the status of 
f<H drra/i; that is, tliey were left under their own 
chiefs, given lands, generally on the frontier, 
and employed on frontier delense. In an age in 
which land was plentiful, population sparse, the 
standiird of liv ing low and us manner simple the 
economic [>roblem involved by this process was 
not at all complex; a grant of vacant land and 
perhaps a suj^jdy of one harvest’s seed corn 
comnK)nly sufiiced. Occasionally emergency re- 
lief was given; the failure to supply such relief 
w hen promisetl tf) an exceeilingly }>ow'erful body 
oi R'lugees, the N'isigoths, and attempts by the 
local jiopulation and oliicials to pioliteer at their 
expenst‘ led in 37.S to one ot the decisive battles 
of the worltl, that ol Adrianople. Outbreaks of 
plague, cholera aiul similar epidemics were aj>- 
parently frecjiient among the refug(‘(‘s, and those 
who had no military value were often enslaved, 
'rite ethnograjdiical and political conse(|uences 
of the large scale admission of these communi- 
ties were very great, for when the central author- 
ity W'eakened they recovi'R'tl their independtaice 
and formed national stativs in their new homes. 

Similar movements went on throughout the 
Aliddle Ages, particularlv in the countrit's bor- 
dering on the great and ever uiu|uict lairasian 
step]t<‘. A variety ot tribes took reluge with the 
various Russian princes or the kings ol Hun- 
gary. d’hey were usually granted land lor settle- 
ment and certain economic and social saleguards 
^e.g. self-government, exemption Iroin taxa- 
tion), in return for which they had to perlorm 
military service whenever required, ddie lamous 
Cossack bands of south Russia originated wdth 
Turki hordes who had taken refuge from 
stronger nations in the steppe, being reenforced 
by Russian and Ukrainian runaway serfs and 
masterless men, who prelerred dangerous lib- 
erty to tilling the land uiuler a Polish or a 
Russian lord. In 123c) Hungary received 200,000 
Cumans, the survivors of a great liattle with the 
Mongols on the Volga, and later Hungary and 
Austria gave shelter to many Serbian and other 
fugitives from the advancing Osmanli Turks. In 
doing so tluy provided themselves with sorely 
needed military rcenforcemcnts; but the benefit 


W'as not iinmixed. The wdld immigrants solved 
their own economic problem by plundering the 
local peasants; w hile, since man power was valu- 
able, the loss of it was resented by the ruler 
from whom the refugees had lied. The Mongol 
khan used the jwetext that the king of I lungary 
W’as sheltering his fugitive slaves (the (Annans) 
to invade and practically destroy Hungary. A 
similar complaint by the 'J'urkish khan with 
regard to Justinian’s relations with the fugitive 
Avars in £;t;(S had led to the first diplomatic 
relations between Europe and central Asia. 

'Phe part ]>layed by refugee movements in 
spreading knowledge has often b(‘en important. 
'Phe manuscripts brought to western lvur()]v(‘ by 
fugitive (dreek monks after the fall ol C’onstan- 
tinople gave an immense impetus to the revival 
of learning and arts known as the Renaissance; 
and knowledge of other tyjH'S was vvidelv spread 
by the religious refugees who were so numerous 
in a somewhat later age when, as condition;, of 
life became more settled, national migrati.nns 
ceased to be frec|uent (although they occurred 
up to ([uile modern times in central Asia and 
Africa). 

ITom the sixteenth century to the eighteenth 
the commonest type of refugee was the reli 
gioiis. It is hardly necessary to stress the part 
played by such refugees in many ev ents of world 
importance, such as the formation of the United 
States. If some of the earlier American colonists 
were adventurers, many were true religious refu- 
gees, such as the Pilgrims of the Mayjhnvtr and 
the earlier inhabitants of I'ennsv Ivania, wliich, 
fouiuled as a Quaker colony, afterwaixls became 
a home of refuge for dissiv.lents of many other 
faiths. Land was still plentiful, and many of 
the.se refugees had time to make th(‘ir prepara- 
tions and to take with them the supj^’ies neces- 
sary for their establishment, d’he American 
colonists moreover retained the ju'oteetion of 
their governments and were not altogether in a 
friend less con d i t ion . 

Inn* worse of course was the ca.se of victims 
of fanaticism, such as the Moors t‘\]K‘lled from 
Castile in 1502 or the Moriscos driven out in 
i()0(), who were given only three days to embark 
and allowed to carry only their personal prop- 
erty with them; the sale of their immovable 
property was expressly forbidden. No provisioii 
w^as made for their reception in Rarbary, and 
most of the half miillion or more victims per- 
ished. 

The story of the Protestants expelled fron 
various Catholic countries during the Counter- 
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Reforinatiori is much hajijucr. 'rhcy v\crc usu- Jewish Colonisation Asscx'iatitm was concerned 
ally wx‘lcome in IVotcstant countries, both out principally with at^riciiltural settlement. It 
of reli^uous solidarity and for their useful virtues; founded colonies as lar apart as Russia and 
and while their expulsion nearly always impov- Bni'/jly Palestine and the llnited States. The 
erished the country w liich they left, their rec*ep“ later emi ^^rants ^rcnerally enjoyed the help of 
tion enriched that w hich they entered, haiglish relatives wlio had preceded them. Thus the Jews 
weaving, \valer i‘n;;ineerinjy and finance ou^e led the w^ay in orf^aniziii" the es.sential of refugee 
much to the Dutc h merchants, weavers and settlement- provision in advance of the means 
artisans wlio flc‘d from the terrorist rule of the to tide over the* transitional period, 

duke of Alva and to the latcT Ilugucaiots; and Refugee movements of the old type still 
J^russia had no niore useful colonists for the occurred in the Balkans, particularly in Mace- 
wast(‘ spaces of the ju'eseiit I'olish Corridor donia, whcTe at least four nations - 7 'urks, Huh 
than tlie Austrian Jh'otestants expelled from gars, Serbs and (Irt'eks were contending for 
Salzburg. mastery, each taking c^very opportunity to de- 

A .s])ecial and important jdace in the history stroy all members of the exc’cediiigly mixed 
of the movement is lu‘ld by the Jews, who may population uhich did not belong to its own 
be calleal a nation of refuge-es. In the Middle nationality, h^ach bout of lighting e)r ediange of 
Age's and the Renaissane'c tlu'ir c'xperiene’e was sovereignly thus ga\e rise to large refugee 
parallel to that of other religious refugc'cs. In the moveme'iits, the rneanhe'rs ol the defc'ated na- 
fourteenth century masses ol thean fle-d Irom tionalitic's lleeang to their kinsfolk. It has been 
(iermany before the crusaders and I'lage llant eslimate'd that in Macedonia alone, in the short 
friars but were rereivi'd hosj'jitably by the kings period from J()i2 to iu-5, seve'iite'e'ii migratory 
of T^oland and Lithuania, wlio granted them movements look place', hundivds of thoii.sands of 
sub.stantial privilege's and a.ssigne'd them the role ju'rsons being afk'Cteel. Bulgaria alone rc'ceived 
of a middle class. Since there had hitherto been .some 250,000 immigrants from 1S7S to Jcjiz. 
virtually no middle class in eastern Europe, the All Balkan countries were' aflc'cte'd, and a 
influx causc'd no grea‘ dislocation of the t'co- rough and ready exchange of pojnilation took 
nomic life, jiartie'id<irly as the ]e*ws w'erc dtaiic'd })lae'e, the incoming refugees driving out earlier 
admi.ssion to existing guilds and industrial e'or- inhabitants of a hostile nationality and settling 
])orations. Likevsise the professed Jews e'X]H'lle‘d on thc'ir lands. In I(rt 3 the idea arose of organ- 
from Spain in I4e;2 were well reeei\e‘el in the izing this exchange. Meanwhile various W'est 
Ottoman l^anpire, which saw the beiu'fit of in- Idiropean and Ame'rican committees helpc'd to 
trodueing an inte-llige-nt miildle class. I'he indi- relie\e th(' distress. C’haritable bodies, like the 
vidiial loss and suffering atteiulant on these large Quaker scH’ielies, began to organize emergency 
scale migrations were, how'e\er, \ery gieal. 'The relief in all ])arts of the world for refugees wdio 
(ierman Jews were fleeing f‘>r their lives; the hoped to return to their homes when the crisis 
Spanish Jews had received four months’ notice was past. The foundation of the International 
but had no adequaU* means of disposing of their Red Cross Socit'tv was also of inestimable value. 
]>roperly or collecting debts due them. The importance of modern organization w^as 

In the late nineteenth and the early twentieth testevl in the World War, when the governments 
century a stead\ stream of Jewish refugees from and considerable frac tions of the pojndations of 
actual or threatened persecution in Russia and Belgium, Serbia and Montenegro fled from their 
Rumania poured westward into England and homes before the armies of the C'entral Powers, 
the United States. For the first time these refu- I'wo Imndred thousand Belgian refugees en- 
gecs had to face the modern problem of fitting terc'd FVance, and an ecjual number took refuge 
into a scK'ial organization already highly devel- in Iingland. The latter were reveived and cared 
oped. As, however, the labor market was still in for by the War Refugees Committee headed by 
general expanding, the difficulties could be met Lord Hugh C\'cil, financed by voluntary^ sub- 
by transitional a.ssistance and relief, d’o this end scription with government assi.stance and facili- 
the great Jewish associations were formed; the lies. After a transitional period the refugees were 
Alliance Israelite Uni\'erselle, for example, car- ahserbed intf) the economic life of the country 
ried through remarkable work in assisting mi- and after the war were rej')atriated. The Serbian 
gration, organizing emergency relief, advancing government was established in Corfu and the 
settlers the means to establish themselve.s, main- refugees, after transportation in allied vessels to 
taining schools and assisting poor scholars. The that city, were distributed throughout Europe 
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although largely in France, being supj)('rled by 
voluntary effort and by the allied governments. 
Although the mortality among the refugees was 
high, the organization for dealing with them 
was certainly more efficient than any which had 
preceded it. 

After the war there was an influx in the 
opposite direction, from the succession states 
into the territorv of the Central Powers. The 
goveniments concertied were usually prepared 
to re<.*cive and to grant nationality to refugees 
of their own race. The Cierman Miichtlingsfur- 
sorge maintained concentration camps and plac- 
ing offices. 1 lungary ga\e many Magyar refugees 
posts in its administrative services, thus gravely 
burdening the nationaj budget, d'he fate of 
unvvantetl elements, hovvtner, was tragic. These 
were too often refused naturalization and were 
relegated to the ranks of the stateless. 

A far more serious problem was cri'ated by 
the e.xodus from Russia. As a result of the 
Russian Revolution and subsequent civil wars 
millions of Russians had been upr(K)ted, and of 
these about i,!^oo,ooo members of tin* former 
ruling class or of counter-revolutionary annuls 
wore clearly unable to return to their native 
country. In iqiq and 1920 about 100,000 of 
these w'cre in IVlanehuria, from 300,000 to 
400,000 in bVaiiee and (jerniaiiy eaeli aial the 
remainder in eastern lvuroj)e. 'J 'he sudden arrival 
of Cieneral WrangePs count(‘r-revohit ionary 
army in C’onstantinople made tliat city a special 
center of cf)nge.slit)ii and extreme ini.stTV. 

'The allied governmtails, the charitable organ- 
izations and the east European stales were 
spending large sums on relief; but this could not 
continue indefinitely, particularlv as the last 
named were themselves very impoverished. It 
W'as urgently necessary to relieve the coTigested 
centers and place the refugees ihnmghout the 
world where they could find work. For this pur- 
pose an international authority w'as iiuiisj>eii- 
sable, particularly since many refugees liad no 
identity papers w'hatever and governments were 
often extremely suspicious of Russian refugees 
as possible Bolshevik agents. 

In 1921 the International Red Cross aiui other 
great charitable societies recjiicsted the jA*agiic 
of Nations to appoint a high commissioner to 
supervise the work in connection vvitli the 
Russian refugees, define their legal position, 
orgjinize their employment and repatriation and 
coordinate the efforts of the charitable organi- 
zations. In August, 1921, bVidtjof Nansen was 
appointed 1 ^eague high comini.ssioner. 
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Besides the Russians Nansen subsequently 
took charge of the 200,000 to 250,000 Armenians 
who had survived tlie war and the massiieres in 
'Furkey and had fled into (ireece, Bulgaria or 
the new bVcnch mandated territory of Syria, 
with some smaller groups of Assv rians, Assv ro- 
Chaldeans and a few 'Turks who likewise had 
no natural j')rotcctors. 'The League has refused, 
however, to take over the “stateless persons” of 
central Europe or such political refugt'es as the 
Ruthenes and Montenegrins. 'Tlicse remain 
dependent on chance or cliaritv . 

'The work was carrietl on first by Nansen, 
then, under his sujHTv ision, by tlie International 
Labor Office aiul after Nan.stMi s death by the 
Nansen International Oflice for Refugees, an 
international burtMU under the aiispi.-es of the 
League, which contributes toward its upkeep. 
'The office is assisted by an lnter-( Jovernmeiital 
Adv isoiT Commi.ssion, on which the chief gov- 
ernments intertvsted are re|>rescnted, and an 
Advisory Committee of private organizations. 
'The center is in Oeneva, and many govcM'iiments 
help the oflice to maintain local rcprt‘sentatives. 

'The office acts as the agent for the di.stril^ution 
of certain relief funds; but its functions are not 
to supply relief, vvbicli if given U all is adminis- 
tered by governments or ]>ri\'ate societies. Its 
objtTt is to enai>le the refugees to be absorbed 
in normal economic life. 'The most desiral)le 
solution is clearly repatriation. Nansen su(‘- 
ceeded in negotiating the unnK)lc‘Sted return of 
several thousand jbissians. A j)lan to irrigate a 
tract around ihivan in the Soviet Republic of 
Armenia and settle* there 50,000 Armenians fell 
through bc‘cause gov’crnments would not supply 
money f>r accept the securtt\ h>r a loan oflercd 
by the Soviet government. Recently, however, 
the goveruiiu'nt of E>ivan itself has undertaken 
the cost of the scheme, and 20,000 Armenian 
refugees are to be settled tliere. Some thousiinds 
are returning annually to Taivan. For those 
definilel) imal>le to n'turn, “Nansen passports” 
for Russians and Armenians resjH‘Ctivc*Iy were 
introduced; these were aecej^ted by many gov- 
ernments in lieu of ordinary jiassports. Siibse- 
cpient intergovernmental arrangements have 
enabled the holders of these certificates to enjo^ 
certain rights usually granted to foreigners by 
treaty. 'They are thus no longer entirely defense- 
less, although their rights still lag far behind 
their needs. 

'The Nansen passports have proved a great 
help in the work of settlement. 'The pdief of the 
congested areas was carricxl through w'ith con 
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sitlcrablc success, the office acting as organizer 
and intermediary. It soon liecame clear that the 
work was one of detailed jilacing in a labor 
market which was overcrowded in most coun- 
tries. fVance and Belgium, however, absorbed 
large numbers for several yt-^ars, and some 
rtdugees wire successfully jilaced in oversea 
countries, d'he orhee still deals with several 
thousand cases annually, 'fhe economic depres- 
sion which began in however, hit the 

refugt'cs severely. 'I’Iht were usually the first to 
be dischargetl (rom enijiloyment and were some- 
times expelled from their countries without a 
ln'iiu to receive them. Jn 1(^33 nearly 150,000 
who W'tTe able to work wtTe unemployed. 

I’he ollice proj^oses to wind up its work by 
Decern b<T 31, m) 3‘S. It has done invaluable 
service at a cost which lias never c\ceed(‘d a itwv 
thousand pounds annually; but it is clear that 
tlu‘ only final solution lies in rejnitriation or 
nationalization, and the latter is growing in- 
creasingly difhcult in modern times. 

A special settlenuait scheme was carried 
through in Syria by the mandatory government 
with the h(‘l]) of the Nansen office for the Ar- 
menians, thousands of whom had spent years 
in malarial concentration camps, foci of misery 
and disease. New urban cjuarters and some 
village settlements were constructed, and the 
cam]>s wore to be closed at the end of 1933. 
this way about 40,000 Armenians wore dehnitely 
settled. 

Somewhat different jiroblems arose in con- 
nection with (iioeceaiul Bulgaria. In theautumn 
of 1922, after the crushing defeat of the Clreck 
army by the Turks in Anatolia, over 1,000,000 
destitute and panic stricken (ireek refugees 
poured into Greece from Anatolia and Thrace. 
Greece was walling to receive them and to grant 
them nationality, but the task was far beyond 
its powers. Nansen was emj lowered to deal w ith 
the emergency and to distribute relief and 
medical aid. Afterward an exchange of j>opuIa- 
tion between (Greece and 'furkev was arranged, 
'fhis raised the final number of immigrants to 
some 1,700,000 but left a reasonable amount of 
laml available for their settlement. 'J'he l.eague 
of Nations gave its authority for the raising of a 
loan of ^[12,300,000, which was admini.slered by 
.t Refugee Settlement Commission consisting of 
rej)resentatives of the League and of the Greek 
government. 'J'he work was handed over to the 
Greek government on December 31, 1930. It 
has been brilliantly successful. Over 50,000 
agricultural houses and some 30,000 urban 


houses have been built and about 170,000 agri- 
cultural families and 25,000 urban families 
established and maintained through their initial 
difficulties at an average cost of 1.4.0 }>er jier- 
son. 'rhe appalling mortality of the first period 
has been checked, and tlie refugees have been 
turned into self-resj>ccting and self-sujvporting 
members of the world communit\'. I'he face of 
Alacedonia has been reconstrutaetl, drainage and 
irrigation have been carrietl through and a new 
source of wealth has been add('d lo the world. 

Similar work on a smaller scab* was accom- 
plished in Bulgaria, where out of the 220,000 
refugees who had entered Bulgaria between 1913 
and 1925 about 30,000 families, or j 20,000 indi- 
viduals, ne(‘dcd h(‘li>. d'he task was begun in 
1926 and almost com]>leted by 1933. A loan of 
/[2, 400,000 and $4,500,000 was raised under 
League ausjn’ces. 7 ^J)e land was siirveved and 
allotted, houses were built and drainagt* and 
improvenu'iit works wtae canied out. Jncidiai- 
tally the genta'al health ami agricultural stand- 
ards had been greatly imynoved, both in Bulgaria 
and in (i recce. 

It is clear that the refugee problem has been 
affec'ted profoundly by modiTn conditions of 
life. In the increasing com]>lt'\ity of prt'sent dav 
society a man is l(‘ss ^‘asilv able than ever before 
to dispense with the normal protection of his 
state; and the delicate relations of economic life 
are more easily dislocated, and with more disas- 
trous effects, than the cruder contlitions of the 
past, (ireece and Bulgaria were still eXvvptional 
ca.ses, since the recent movenuaits ot juijiulation 
had made laml available lor the immigrants, 
wliom the new countries could regard as a 
source of strength and wealth. J:.ven so tluTe 
W'as much ill feeling between tlu' immigrants and 
the other inhabitants; and while the help of the 
League enabled the settlement to be carried out 
with comparative easi‘, the process was basically 
uneconomic, since subsequcntlv iK'ither country 
was able to im‘et the f idl serv ice of the settlement 
loans. The j)osition of the refugee who has no 
mother country to receive him is mivserable 
indeed. Al(Klcrn organization of charity and 
relief and advanced medical knowledge may re- 
lieve the acuteness of the first crisis. But the 
ultimate absorption of the refugee who is unable 
ever to return to his home has become increas- 
ingly difficult, dhe (juestion has been inordi- 
nately eomplicated by the excessively difficult 
economic conditions of the post-war jieriod. On 
the other hand, it is only in times of difficulty 
and unrest that refugee movements on a large 
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scale arc likely to occur. Where repatriation has 
proved impossible, naturalization is the onlv 
final solution. 'The countries which an* reluctant 
to facilitate this solution might well retlect on 
historical evidence, which indicates that while 
refugee movements have usually occasioned 
great suffering among the refugees themselves, 
they have often enriched the countries which 
liave granted hospitality and have almost uni- 
formly impoverished those from which they ileil. 
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REFUGEES, POLITICAL. See Refugees; 
Political Offenders. 

REGIONAL PLANNING. The need for re- 
gional planning is evident in the growth of the 
modern metrojiolis beyond its officially desig- 
natetl city limits. During the decade from 1920 
♦o 1930 the increase in population of the 85 
largest cities of the United States was 5,622,98b, 
a rise of 19.4 percent; but the growth in the 
population of the areas in the metropolitan 
regions surrounding these cities was 4,362,936, 
amounting to 39.2 percent. This change in jRjp- 


ulation distribution is tyj^ical of urban commu- 
nities in other countries as well. 'The chief causes 
of this spread of population in suburban areas 
beyond the city limits are to be loimd it) the 
rapid development of modern science and trans- 
portation, especially the motor vehicle, the in- 
cr<.asing tentlencv toward industrial decentrali- 
zation and the growth of residential sulnirbs. 
Pecause the extension of the city limits has not 
kept pace with the spread of jKipulation, grave 
problems of municipal atlministration have re- 
sulted, bringing with them new’ and difhcult 
changes in city finance and taxation, in an effort 
to meet these problems the movement for re- 
gional planning has grown Uj), s])onsored both 
oHiciallv and unoliiciallv In mimieipal anti 
industrial enginetas, architects, housing experts, 
economists and rural aiul town planners. In most 
cases thi‘ regional plan does not eorresjxmd in 
area with ans single avlimnistrative unit, d'here 
is no government organi/ation ready to approve 
and exeeulc the plan, which moreover usually 
has no legal sancti^ >n. The chief value of regional 
planning is llial it takes c.ire of problems which 
are de})endent ujion the consideration of two or 
more communities, thus jU'oviding a nx'thod of 
action without aniu^xation or actual amalgama- 
tion. Although cities and theii suburbs have 
remained }>olitieall\ separate, tlu‘ city and its 
surrounding areas are becoming more aiul more 
interdependi'iit- i’his inttudejHUidenee is ev idem 
in the public utilities, in jn*o\ ision lor (alucaiion, 
in recreation f.ieilities, in land uses, in tin* trans- 
action of jn ivate business and in the social and 
economic life of the region as a whole. 'Flic 
limited plans which have been made heretofore 
for the metropolis or for the surrounding com- 
munities have proved inadequate usually be- 
cause they have not been comjwehensive in 
character or well coordinated. 'Fhey have been 
sporadic and timid, often limiletl to one subject, 
such as thoroughfares or parks, or else they have 
been concerned with only a single suburb or 
an area toc^ small in extent to meet the require- 
ments. 

'Fhere are in the United States nearly a hun- 
dred regional planning commissions or organi- 
zations. These include unofficial organizations 
which act in a voluntary advisoiy capacity wnth 
a view’ to bringing about adherence to the re- 
gional plan, and official commissions created 
under the authority of a legislative act. Nineteen 
states and the District of Columbia are repre- 
sented in the list, among them California, New 
York, Illinois, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In 
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Illinois tlic State Chamber of Commerce has scnteci for civic centers, new railway stations and 
nade studies to determine the advisability of airports, waterfront improvements and pleasure 


torming a unified, systematic jdan for the devel- 
opment of the state’s resources. In Iowa the 
State Hoard of Conservation and the State Fish 
and Game Commission have issued a report on 
a twenty-five-year conser\'ation plan. In New 
York state studies of widespread scope were 
made as early as 1925 by tbe Hureaii of Housing 
and Regicmal Planning. Impetus is l>eing given 
to the movement for non-urban planning by the 
activities of the National Land Use I’Janning 
Committee, composed of rejiresentatives of vari- 
ous federal dejnirtments and the Land Cirant 
colleges, the purpose of which is to determine a 
plan for the suitable u.se primarily of rural land 
areas. 

(iood examples of regional planning in the 
United States are the Hostr)n Metropolitan 
Planning Division of the Metropolitan District 
Commission; tlie C'hicago Regional Planning 
Asvsociation; the Regional Planning (’ominission 
of Los Angeles C’(»unty; the Milwaukee County 
Regional Planning Department; the Regional 
IMan of New V(nk and Its laivirons; the Niagara 
I'Vontier Planning Hoartl and the Niagara Fron- 
tier Planning Association; llie Regional Idanning 
Federation of the JMiiladelphia 'Pri-State Dis- 
trict; the Santa Barbara C.ounty Planning Com- 
(nission; and the National I'ark and Planning 
Commission at Washington, D. C. 'Phe first 
official metropolitan regional ]’)lanning in Amer- 
ica was carried out in Boston with the appoint- 
cnent of metropolitan commissions for sewerage 
in 1SS9, parks in jS<;3 and water in 1895. 'Phese 
commissions were highly successful from both 
technical and administrative aspects. In 1919 the 
three commissions were coinbinetl as the Metro- 
politan District Commission. In 1923 regional 
planning received recognition in tlie appoint- 
ment f)f the Metropolitan JManning Division. 
Other sjiecial Boston metropolitan commissions 
were appointed later. 

7 ’he most notable metropolitan regional plan 
in the United States is that of the Regional Plan 
of New’ ’^’ork and Its Pan irons undertaken in 
1924 under the auspices of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. It presents a graphic plan of all 
ways of communication and land uses, indi- 
cating the areas best suited for business, indus- 
try, residential use and open spaces. Proposals 
are made as to express routes, other major 
rt'gional routes, important connecting routes, 
new railway belt lines, suburban rapid transit 
and parkway systems. Specific plans are pre- 


resorts. The j>lan js adtisory in character. It 
has been prejiared to give guidance to over 400 
municipalities in 3 states. Its scope in time ex- 
tends to thirty-five years. Many of the proposals 
in the plan have already been atlopted and in 
jiart executed. A regional plan association has 
been formed to promote the carrying out of 
projects and to keep the plan up to date. 

A group of l)iisiness and civic organizations 
of the regions contiguous to and including Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, Trenton and Camden in 
1928 raised a fund of approximately }?6oo,ooo 
to cover the cost of surveys, studies and prepa- 
ration of a compreluMisivx" regional }')lan. d'o 
administer this fund the Regional Planning f'ed- 
eration of the Philadelphia 'IVi-State District 
was incorporat(‘d in May, J92<S. The directors 
established as a governing principle th.it the 
federation sliould not concern itself in any of Its 
activities with political boundaries or govcTii- 
inental tecbni(|ue, but should confine its investi- 
gations and recommendations to tht* physical 
needs as relatc'd to growth and distribution of 
population in the area as a whole. I’hc fedcTation 
adopted as a corollary to this first princijde the 
jiolicy of acting in a purely advisory capacity. 
Its objective was to indicate the prescnit and 
probable future social, economic and {diysical 
requirements of the region as a whole* through 
planning technique. In order to assure faithful 
adherence to these policies the federation ob- 
tained the service of leading planning consult- 
ants, employed a .staff of technical a.ssistants and 
apjiointed a representative Technical Advisory 
Committee comj)rising about 200 of the chief 
engineering officials of the counties, cities, town- 
ships and boroughs of the region. 

The program for the 'rennes.see valley is the 
first deliberate large scale effort in the IJniteil 
States to insjure a systematic and balanced de- 
velopment of the social anti economic life of a 
given community. 'The act of Ctmgress sets uf 
the 'Pennessee \ alley Authority, a corporation 
reporting to the president. Under his direction 
its function is to insure the emergence of a 
smoothly operating and well matured program. 
'Phe act provides for the proper use, conserva- 
tion anti development of the natural resources 
of the 'Pennessee River drainage basin and of 
such adjoining territory as may materially he 
afft'clcd by the develt)pment. 'Gie general pur- 
pose is to foster an orderly and j^roper physical 
a’.id social Ievel()])ment t^f the Pennessee valley 
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urea. The president is authorized in making 
surveys and j)Ians to cooperate with the several 
states aflected. 'Phe act contains a provision for 
tlie building of transtnission lines as a “yard- 
Uick” of public transmission of power by which 
die effectiveness of the power iiuluslrv inav be 
measured. 'The authority is empowered to assist 
in moving families from abandoned mining and 
lumber camps to new communities, planned and 
built to combine agriculture and industry. 

Throughout Idigland and Wales more than a 
hundred regional jilan committees of different 
kinds are at work, covering an area of over 
10,000 squart‘ miles. Most of tlu-se schemes, 
however, while region. d in seojH-, are r<*ally 
extended joint town planning schemes anil are 
largely advisory in character. The rc‘gional j>lans 
are intended as an ideal goal rather than as a 
working jirograin for immediate executii^n. 'riwy 
endeav^or to se^eure the mo.st suitable use of land, 
adecpiate means of eominunieation, ample open 
spaces, the control of liuilding development and 
the protection of the cultural and aesthetic 
amenities of the countryside. Among the many 
English regional j>lans the following selected 
examples may be mentioned: west Midillesex 
(suburban); mid-Surrey (semirural); Manches- 
ter (industrial); southeast liissex (rural); the 
Thames valley (preservation of amenities). 

The Ruhr regional planning federation (Sied- 
lungsverband-Ruhrkohlenbezirk) is the most 
notable illustration in (R'rmany, and perhaps in 
the world, of a .statutory bodv^ authorized to act 
either by controlling anil coordinating or by 
actually carrying out ])laus which will serve the* 
adv^ance of regional jilanning in an industrial 
district. 'I'he jilanning legislation was established 
by the Prussian act in iqao. In the area under 
the authority of the federation, about 1500 
square miles, there are 20 important towns and 
10 rural district councils, the latter containing 
17 small towns and 259 smaller rural communi- 
ties. 'Phe federation is controlled by an as.sem- 
bly, an executive and a director, l^'ifty percent of 
the representatives to the assembly come from 
the county boroughs anil rural district councils, 
the rest being delegates of industry, representing 
employers and employees equally. The principal 
work of the federation as fixed by law comprises 
the ilrafting of compreliensive plans for the 
entire district; reservation and care of large open 
spaces; planning and construction of the main 
roads; determination of traffic routes for the 
future development of railways, tramways and 
other forms of tiansit and tran.^portation; selec- 
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tion of industrial sites; and housing, ddie work 
of the Ruhr regional })lanning federation is sup- 
plemented b\ liic Ruhrvcrlxind, which deals 
wit!) all regional matters pertaining to .sanitation. 

National planning is an attempt to coordinatt* 
regional planning, just as regional planning co- 
ordinat<‘s city j>lanning. It should follow’ broad 
lines and take into consideration the require- 
ments of the country as a whole, including open 
spaces, distribution of ])o])ulation, location of 
indu.stries, public utilities and pro\ ision for 
various forms of circulation, (lood examples of 
national planning arc to bt* found in Scotland, 
Holland, Italv, l'/.rtpt» Soviet Ru.s.^ia and Mex- 
ico. National planning .sometimes extends into 
internal ional planning, as in tlie ease of the 
navlgabk‘ canals between Holland and Relgiuni, 
tlie pro]>osals for the Danube River, the St. 
EawTenee River ]>rojeet for tlie Ihiiled States 
and C.mada, the Niagara hVontier Regional Plan 
and the j)lans for ihe Rio ( irande River, involv- 
ing joint action ofthel iiited Slates and Mexico. 
RivxTs and valleys are units for j>lanning and 
not natural frontiers, d'he natural frontiers are 
the .sea, the desert and the mountains. 

The best l‘airn]iean example of national plan- 
ning is that of Roniiica Integr.ile, kumched in 
Italy by the law' of iq2(S as a regional ]>lanning 
program of national scojie. 'Tlie Siliari project 
is one of tlu‘ most sigmheant of its under- 
takings. In the w.itershed of the C'rati and Sibari 
rivers the h.is.ist regime is engaged upon a 
diversified jirogram designed to restore the rich- 
ness and glory of the region which flourished 
in £;oo n.c., but w hieh has for centuries remained 
de‘Solate. I'hi* bonilie.i Integrale has as its ilc*fi- 
nite objectivi' the .stabilization and betterment 
of rural life in all its asjx^ets through tlie execu- 
tion of a jirogram of planned land utilization 
embracing the whole of Italy, it is a eomjire- 
hensive and far reaching enterprise of social 
iKsefuIness. 'Plie improvement works eornprist* 
the* const ruction of arterial highways to afiord 
an adequate transportation system connected 
with the railliead at the new' village of Sibari. 
'ITis village is one of eight model rural centers, 
each housing 500 inhabitants, and inteiuled 
first to accommodate the workers on the project 
and later as homes for the settlers. 'Die cost of 
the Sibari project, whicli is scheduled for com- 
pletion by iq43, is estimated at $12,500,000 and 
is to be .shared largely by the state and by the 
interested landow'ncrs. 'Phe comjilete program 
for the national plan which has lieen adopted 
calls for a capital expendllure of $500,000,000. 
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Gipropfor, the Soviet state commission for 
planning cities, is entrust(!ci with city and re- 
gional f)Ianning throughout the Sox iet Union, 
will) tlie exception of tlie Ukraine. It has under- 
taken some 1)0 ])roj(‘ets, ranging from Leningrad 
1r) Sakhalin island in the I'acilic and to I’iilis in 
d'ranscaucasia and is c.K‘signed apply to a tf)tal 
jK)pulation of 35,000,000. Planning in the II .S. 
S.IL begins with the largest elements, the 
proper j)lacing of imliistri(‘s and transportation 
for the state or nation. This leads logically to 
n^gional planning of large economic* units. Two 
factors of great im])ortanc*e require iiK-ntion: 
first, the puhlic ownershij) of all land, which 
inc*ans that cities may he built ac’cording to j)Ians 
that ntiii/<* the land to the h(‘St advantage; 
sevond, the size* of eiti(*s, wliich in all other eoim- 
tric‘s is an iineontrollahle factor. In the I I.S.S.R. 
this edement is oflieially controlled in connection 
with all nc*w eitic's and regions. Lven in the older 
cities the planners search lor permaiu^nt solu- 
tions which will not hrecxl tk‘W diiheiiltic's for 
the future. Stalingrad is a good example of 
regulation of the size of cities on the basis of 
social, eeonornie and industrial efliciency. 

A National Planning Board for the* United 
States has recently hc‘en aj)}K)inted. Its dutic-‘S 
will include studies of long range elleets of 
jnihlic works and low cost housing from the 
social and t‘conoinic as])ccls. 'Phe intpiiries will 
concern all types of ])iihlic works, fculcral, local 
and private. In an effort to enlist intcrc'st in the 
broader iinj)licalions of rc'gional planning the' 
Harvard (iraduate School of C'ity Planning has 
introdui*c*d a e«)urse in national and state plan- 
ning, dc‘signed to ac*c|uaint students with the 
changing social and economic needs of American 
life and to show the importanec* of long range 
jdanning in the physical ilevelopment of the 
nation. 
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RlvGlON.ALl SM. The term regionalism is of 
Cfniiparatively recent origin and has not yet ac- 
(piired any accepted precise definition. It was 
first useti in 187.^ in the works of the Prov'en9al 
poet de Berluc-lVnissis hut did not come into 
wide currency until the iSqo's. Regionalism has 
been called a manifestation of “world federal- 
ism” and an intermediate stage between ad- 
ministrative decentralization and federalism. It 
involves such diverse problems of modern po- 
litical and cultural life as those of minorities, 
atlirunistrative decentralization, local self-gov- 
ernment and autonomy, the cult of homeland 
and earth and local patriotism. It is most 
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intimately related to particularism and op- 
ponents make the charge that it leads to separa- 
tism. In a very general way regionialism may bt 
defined as a counter movement to any exagger- 
att‘d or oppressive form of centralization. It 
must not, however, be considered solely from 
the viewpoint of ]M)lilical cf)ntrol or govern- 
mental administratif)!!. Regionalist problems 
arist' only where there is a combination of two 
or more such factors as geograj)hieal isolation, 
independent historical traditions, racial, ethnic 
or religious peculiarities and local economic or 
class interests. Regionalism must be distin- 
guished from nationalism in that it recognizes 
a higher national unity and superior national 
interests transcending the attachment to the 
local region. It must bi‘ distinguished also from 
mere sectionalism in that it is not based exclu- 
sively on regional economic or class interests 
but involves certain ethnic factors, such as 
cultural, traditional or linguistic peculiarities, 
which provide a basis for what is ofltai termed a 
subnationality, because of the wide ramifications 
of the sul>ject regionalist ]>roblems may be dis- 
covered in any of the countries of Kurope and 
America, Hut France as the classic land of po- 
litical unit) and administrative centralization is 
als(» the classic land of regionalism, and the 
French regionalist 7no\'ement tnay be used as a 
paradigm for regionalist movements of other 
lands. 

On the eve of tlu* revolution France Avas a 
territorially unifi(‘d and centrally governed state, 
thanks to the long established policy of its 
rulers. It was not, however, administratively 
centralized in the modern sense of the term, for 
it was neither legally nor ecoiumiically unified. 
It was di\itleil into the pays d\‘lcc turns, with a 
roval financial administration, and the pays 
(fr/ats (Hrittany, Provence, JaingucdcK*, Dau- 
phine, etc.), where a strong local consciousness 
prevaiK'd despite tln‘ fact that the hi.storical 
rights of the estates to levy taxes no longer 
played any imjiortant role. 'The revolution of 
17S9 acconiplishetl the gRrat historical feat of 
welding the nation into a unified state. July 14, 
1790, the day of the great federation, was truly 
epochal because on that day small local defense 
groups and federations of national guards from 
cities and countryside merged together to fonn 
a self-conscious b'rench nation. 'Phe leaders of 
the Constituent Assembly, headed by the aboc 
Sieyes, followed the tendencies of the monarchy 
in their drafting of the constitution. Not only 
did they retain the monarchy as the guaranty of 


political unity; they went further and broke up 
into small depart etnctiis the old prot iifces wdiich, 
although no longer possessed of any atlministra- 
tive unity, had still preserved their own his- 
torical and cultural individuality. 

As France became engaged in w^r with monar- 
chical Europe the atlministrative centralization 
inaugurated by the Constituante developed into 
an all embracing revolutionary dictatorship and 
made the way clear for Napoleon’s ».lictatorshiji 
and centralization. The law of Pluvidse of the 
year VIII (February 17, iSoo), whereby the }>re- 
fects, sub]>refects and mayors in tlie de parte- 
merits, arrondissemerits and municipalities were to 
be appointed bv the first consul, marked the 
completion of French centralization. 

Cultural centralization accompanied this ad- 
ministiative centralizatioTi. A national systetTi of 
education from the villag<* school to the highest 
institutions of learning was created b) Napoleon 
and received the misleading apjH‘llation of Uni- 
versite imperiale, or Universite de France. 
Napolctni’s system of higher education has been 
compared to a strongly knit army. A grand 
master appointed by the eTn]>eror exercised 
supervision over the entire i^ducational system, 
and all the provincial institutions and their 
faculties were dependent on him. It was not 
until 1S96 that the academies becanu‘ modern 
universities, juristic jhtsous with corporate 
rights. This cultural centralization may be con- 
sidered one of the leading causes of the spiritual 
poverty characteristic of the Ibeiich provinces. 
The intellectual life which was .still flourishing 
in the ])rovinces at the time of the revolution 
was almost completely stifled during the follow- 
ing period. Iwerything worked toward making 
all of FTance a suburb of Paris, as Octave 
Feuillet WTote to Napoleon in in 1867. 

'J’his rigid centralization has continued to the 
present despite changes in forms of government 
and since the Restoration has met wath much 
opposition and criticism. Politicians and parlia- 
mentarians, from Villele, the royalist conserva- 
tive deputy and minister of Louis xviii, to 
Clemenccau, Briand and Poincare, have put 
forward various proposals to counteract central- 
ization. Writers and philo.sophers like Auguste 
Comte and Alexis de Tocqueville have attacked 
it in their works. Such radically difh*rent wTiters 
as the Catholic conser\'ative economist Play, 
in his La reforme socrale en P'rance (2 vols., Paris 
1864), and the bold anarchist and fedci.jst 
Proudhon, in his Du principe Jederatit (Paris 
1 863), were vigorous o])poncnts of centralization. 
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'Fhc vague desires for decentralization during traJ, who soon became the leader of this group, 
the iS6o’s found expression in tlie tlien popular succeeded in creating a new Provencal literary 
“Nancy Program,” which denuinded that com- language based on the dialect of the lower 
rnunal matters be regulated by the cvmimune, Rhone valley. He compiled a large dictionar}^ of 
regional affairs by the region and national by the the Provencal language, founded a museum in 
nation. The works of two Orleanists, Prevost- Arles and sought to widen the movement to in- 
Paradol’s La I 'ranee mnivclle (Paris i8b(S) and chide all of southern hVancc. Gascony, Lirnou- 
Diic de Broglie's I uc sur Ic gouverncmciit de la- sin, Au\'ergne and Dauphine kept aloof from the 
f 'ranee (written in 1861 but not jmblished until movement, however, and its center remained in 


1870 in J^iris), received wide att(‘ntion. Both 
WTilers demanded local self-government. Due 
de Proglie advocated the reestablishment of the 
provinces, whi]<‘ Prewost-Paradol was the first 
Piencli writer to introduce the concept of 
“regional assemblies,” to be formed from the 
conseih j^eneraiix of several dvpartemenis and to 
be based on geographic and economic consider- 
ations. 

The law of 1871 concerning departements and 
the municipal laws of 1884 and 1890 marked 
steps towartl decentralization. Paul Deschanel 
in his La decentralisation (Paris iSgt;) made a 
jdea f(;r tlu* transformation of the hVench 
bureaucratic communal administration into cor- 
porate form, after the manner of tlu* Kngli.sh 
and German systems, and for the “replacing of 
the activity of the officials by that of the citi- 
zens.” 

'Phe cultural reaction against the tlomination 
of the French cajiital set in at a comparatively 
early date. 'There were many grou}»s which 
lamented the tlisappearance of picturescpie folk 
idioms, local iiulustries and other provincial 
jieculiarities and vvhicli aimed to reawaken the 
slumbering spiritual anti cultural life of the 
various provinces. These curn^nts are related to 
the mo\ement to revive the various dialects of 
IVovence, Brittany, Alsace and Inlanders, the 
patois which for many decades had been very 
etfectivi'ly counteractetl b\ the centralized 
school system. Many indepenticnt local news- 
papers and jH*riodicals of an outspoken region- 
alist character began to appear at the lurii of the 
century. 

'The first important regionalist movement 
against Paris, however, arose in Provence. Pro- 
vence had always maintained a proud and inde- 
pendent stand. 'The Provcn(;al cahiers in 1789 
hatl pledged its representatives to demand the 
right of self-government for Provence. This 
spirit animated the seven Avignon poets w^ho 
foilow’cd the summons of Roumanille in 1854 
anti, calling ihemst 1 \ cs /'t 7 / 7 ;ms, formed a union 
of jH)ets with the clearly formulated j)urpose of 
reviving the Provetival language, h'rcdcric Mis- 


the valle}’ of the Rhone. 

'Vhc filibristes, looking upon themselves as the 
heirs of the troubadours, sought to restore the 
entire mediaeval culture w hich had flourished in 
the .southern provinces and was now forgotten. 
'They revived the singers* cornj^etition, chivalry, 
the jeux JJoranx and the cours d' amour, every 
seven years they chose a queen of the T'cHibrige, 
who plactal a siher crown on the head of the 
master of the /fai savoir, tfie gaya scienza, the 
“happy science,” of the troubadours. 'The ro- 
mantic strain was at first predominant in the 
Fclibrige, and the statutes of 1876 distinctly 
prohibited “political and religious di.scussions** 
at meetings. 

'The recognized master. Mistral, did, how- 
ever, introduce a jKililical note in his (lalendau, 
which appeared in 1867. In a famous note to this 
poem he lamented the subjection of the much 
more cultured south by the “barbarians” of the 
north and above all the fact that this fusion of 
north and .soutli went l)evond the stagt‘ of an cHat 
Jederatif. In anotlua- place Mistral dt‘clared his 
political ideal for T rance to be an etat federal 
with all the motlifications made necessary by 
modern coiulilions. Ilia position was directed 
not against Trance or against unity but “rather 
against tlie system of extreme centralization 
carried on by the state officials wath such sh(x;k- 
ing rigidity.” 

The T'clibrige became increasingly jiolitical. 
An Ecole tlu Fclibrige came into being in Paris. 
'The young felibristes (T'rcdcnc Amouretti, 
Charles Maurras, Auguste Marin) issued a dec- 
laration on February 22, 1892, in which they 
demanded “freedom of the communes*’ and 
declared their aim to be “the liberation of the 
soul of the provinces from their departmental 
prison.** “We arc autonomists, we are federal- 
ists,” they announced, “and if any people of 
Northern France want to go along w'ith us, we 
stretch out our hand to them. . . ,*’ 

Similar movements soon arose in other re- 
gions of France. In Bcsan(,'on, Franche-Comte, 
Charles Beauquier in 1869 founded a weekly, 
the Doubs. He published a dictionary of the 
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provincialisms of his homeland in iSSi , issued a 
collection of folk songs in 1894 and undertook 
the larger task of publishing a collection of the 
popular traditions of Franche-Cointe. Beau- 
quier also made many proposiils during the years 
between 1890 and 1910 for a new administra- 
tive division of France. 

Charles Le Goffic was the leading spirit iti the 
founding of the Union Regional isle Bretonne. 
In his Udme bretonne (Paris 1902) he revivified 
the customs, songs and legends of Brittany and 
its ancient historic traditions. Maurice Barres 
became as famous for Lorraine as Mistral was 
for Provence. 'Phe most powerful source of na- 
tional energy, according to Barres, was to be 
found in the local honiclaiKL the “region.” In 
his Les deracines (Paris 1897) he resent etl a 
brilliant development of these ideas. lie called 
for regional universities and for a system of ele- 
mentary education which would be evpressive 
of the individual character of the various re- 
gions. “There are,” he said, “Lorraine, Proven- 
cal and Breton truths.” An opponent of division 
into deparlenwnts, he demanded the reorganiza- 
tion of F>ance into larger administrative units, 
either regions or provinces, lie called for “re- 
gional assemblies” and local parliametits which 
would regulate the details of local administra- 
tion. 

Under the influence of the geographer Vidal 
<lc la Blache a series of doctoral ilissertations on 
the difl’erent regions of France were juiblished. 
'Phe Revue de synthese historhfiie put out a series 
of studies, Les ref^ions de France. Similar regional 
monographs were published in the A /males de 
ficoi^raphie and in the Bihliotheque regionaliste of 
Frederic Charjun. 

In 1900 all the currents opposed to excessive 
centralization in I" ranee were united and organ- 
ized in the FY-dcration Rcgionaliste FVancaise 
(F. R. F.). Charles Brim, one of the leaders of 
this organization, has declared on numerous oc- 
casions that its aim was a federal state. Since the 
time of the Girondists, however, the wortl 
federalism had acquired a disreputable connota- 
tion and, as Proudhon pointed out, became al- 
most synonymous with treason. It w^as for this 
reason that the founders of the F. R. F. did not 
dare to commit themselves openly to federalism, 
preferring to call their paper Action re^fionaliste . 

The F. R. F. soon went beyond the senti- 
mental regionalism of the poets. It sought to 
replace the artificially constructed departements, 
wLich had become outmoded in the new age of 
the railroads and the automobile, by larger 
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homogeneous regions w hich were to be adminis- 
trative and judicial districts, economic provinces 
with regionalist universities as the seats of a 
regional intellectual and cultural life. Jean Hen- 
ne.s.sy, who has been president of the Ligue de 
Representation Professionelle et d ’Action Re- 
gionaliste since its formation in 1913, has been 
active in behalf of economic, politiad and ad- 
ministrative regionalism . 

'Phe success of the movement is attested in the 
fact that the service branches of the mines, the 
water suj)ply and the forest ailministration and 
of the postal system are today regionalized. 'I’he 
administrative reform of 1926 replaced the 
arrondissemeiit courts by 131 drparte/nent courts, 
the jurisdiction of each comprising several ar- 
rnndissernents . One hundred and six subprefects 
were removed; the prefect councils of the de- 
partimenis were abolished, being replaced by 22 
regional administrative courts, small state coun- 
cils which may be called upon for judicial advice. 
An interesting and important decree was that of 
November 5, 1926, which f>ermitted the de- 
partementK to form syndicats, or corporations, 
created foi specific purj>()ses, with more far 
reaching powers than tho.si^ possessed by the 
Commi.ssion 1 )cpartementale set up in 1871. 

'Phe imj)ortance of FVench regionalism today 
lies chiclly in the economic sphere. Le Play had 
based his proposals for social reform on eco- 
nomic considerations and had laid great stress 
on the agricultural and industrial homogeneity 
of the new administrative units which he pro- 
posed to create. In a similar way Vidal de la 
Blache undertook to work out a plan for seven- 
teen industrial regions. In 1898 Jean Jaurcs de- 
clared that “the growth of Paris would be il- 
lusory or dangerous unless the economic activity 
were diflused all over the country.” Men of all 
jiarties have pointed out the general neglect of 
the economic needs of the j)rovinces. Charles 
Maurras showed that Paris received the best 
agricultural and industrial j)roducts from all 
over the land. 'Phe F'rench railway system no 
longer Alls modern reejuirements. All the lines 
converge to Paris and there are no adequate con- 
nections between the jirovincial .systems. 'Phere 
are no fully developed ports, because the hinter- 
land is not organized sufficiently. Before 1924- 
25 there were no industrial and agricultural 
chambers. 'Phe Bank of France has collected al- 
most all the savings of France in Paris and a 
large part of this canital is invested in foreign 
enterprises. Hennes.sy and Jean Buffet in his 
bo(^k Du regionalisme an nationalisme financier 
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(Paris 1917) call for regional hanks to supply made practical and successful contributions dur- 


caf)iral for great economic enterprises, which in 
turn will imjirove the existence and enhance the 
value of the regions. 

Willi the World War the regionalist problem 
emerged from the sphere of congresses and de- 
bates into rtxility. I’he burning questions con- 
cerning the destroyed but once most productive 
regions of the northt*ast, the amalgamation of 
Alsaee-LorraiiK* and the whole problem of eco- 
nomic rec'onstniction all jiressed more urgently 
for solution and regulation. 

ilenri Hauser, in his excellent study Lc pro- 
hJntw dll rvi^ionuUsmv , points out the amazing and 
signi/ieant contrast of the war situation with that 
ol the period of the revolutionary wars or of the 
Wur of iSjo- ji . During the World War, despite 
the ne(‘d for the most intense concentration of all 
powiTs anti notu ithstanding certain forms of 
economic dictatorship, there was a recrudescence 
of local initiati\(‘ and indepetulent activity which 
hdaiu'e had not seen for a long time. Whereas 
during tilt' years 1S70-71, at the time of the 
enemy invasions, the prefects, mayors and local 
ass(‘mbli(\s hartlly dared to act without instruc- 
tions from Paris, the situation in the fall of 1914 
was tjuite dillerent. A|)art from the occupied 
areas the natural connections between many 
jxirts of 1^' ranee and the capital were destroyed, 
and Paris itself faced the danger of enemy oc- 
cupation. 'I’he various regions, left to their own 
resources, engaged in S[)ontaneous and etlectivc 
activity; tliey cart‘d for the needy, .sheltered the 
woiuuled and fugitives and created jobs for the 
unemj)loyetl. Municipalities, local boards and 
all kinds of organizations shared the responsi- 
bility almost etpially. 

On October 25, 1915, the premier, Viviani, 
and the war minister, Millerand, issued a decree 
authorizing the establishment of a Comite Con- 
siiltatif d'Action lu'onomicjue in every army 
corps region of the inner zone; such committees 
were to function during the whole war period. 
'This innovation was along the lines of the re- 
forms long urged by the advanced regionalisls, 
notably jean Hennessy. d ’he.se economic com- 
mittees had a double task, d’heir military func- 
tion was to keep the war ailministration in- 
formed of the conditions of production in the 
various regions. In atldition they were to u.sc all 
available means to incrca.se production and 
counteract the tendency tow'ard increased prices. 
This development was, as Hauser says, only a 
“timid regionalism,” but the committees ad- 
vanced detinitely toward independence and 


ing the war to land cultivation, transportation 
and problems of food and coal supply. So well 
did they j^reserve their .status, altliough they 
varied in significance and degree of influence, 
that there was a strong tendency to retain them 
even after iqicS. 

This tendency paralleled the movement led by 
the minister of commerce, Etienne Ckhncntel, 
which aimed to divide I'rance into economic 
provinces. This plan was related to tlie law of 
iS9<S regulating the powers of the chambers of 
commerce. The all too numerous and often 
fec'ble chambers of commerce were to be 
grou])ed aiuwv on a n*gional basis. On Februaiy 
2<S, J919, when their activity w^as about to cease, 
the economic councils were irnnsf erred from the 
.supeiwi.sion of the* War Mini.stry to that of the 
minister of commerce. On April 5, 1919, a de- 
cree empowered the chambers of commerce to 
set up seventeen chaml^ers ol t:ommerce d’s- 
tricts, or economic provinces (n'^^ions ccotio- 
miifues). 'The chief cities of the.se n‘gions were 
Lille, Amiens, Rouen, Caen, Nantes, Rennes, 
Limoges, Pordt^aiix, Toulous(‘, Montpellier, 
Marseille, Grenoble, Lyons, Nancy, Paris (with 
tw'o regions) and Clermont-fVrrand. I’fie eco- 
nomic committees wxTe incorjiorated into the 
rc*fi(ms canwmiijucs on A])ril (>, 1919. 

The economic cornrnittt^es indecxl gradually 
lost the significance they had poss<*ssed during 
the war. In every economic province* a Comite 
Regional ties Cliambrt^s tie (.\»mmerct‘ was set 
up over the existing advisory committee. 'Phis 
became the actual economic organ of the region 
and it pu.shed the (»lder institutions into the 
backgroiintl. 'Lhe ikwv rt‘gional committee and 
its general secretary acquired far reaching rights 
of economic initiative. Tt)gether with the cen- 
tral government such committees w'cre to at- 
tend to such questions as the building of har- 
bors, canals and local railroads, the utilization of 
land, the betterment of working conditions and 
the like. 

This reform in the classic land of administra- 
tive centralization signalized a decisive victory 
for the regionalist idea. The socialist Georges 
Rcnard e\j)re.sscd the hope at the time tliat 
these new regions woidd become “organic ele- 
ments of national existence” and that no longer 
would im]K)rtant matters of local concern, such 
as the construction of branch line railroads or 
pro^'ision for filtered drinking water, be decided 
by a feW' deputies in the Chamber, quite ignorant 
of the problems involved. The overburdening of 
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the French Chamber of Deputies with detailed 
and local questions has often been lamented and 
constitutes one of the motives behind many of 
the proposiils for regional ist reforms. 

Regionalist tendencies are to be found in the 
most varietl political camps of contemporary 
France. Clementcl once said that “regionalism 
is the organixation of democracy,” but men 
whose ideal is quite removed from bourgeois 
democracy also subscribe to it. On the one hand 
there are the revolutionary syndicalists who, re- 
calling Proudhon and the bold e\]>eriment of the 
Paris C ommune of jSyi, wisli to organize new 
regions out of the federation of coinnuinally con- 
stituted sv/i(h'riits. On the other hand theie are 
the monarchist leaders of the Action h'ranyaise, 
such as Charles Maurras and Leon Daudet, \\ ho 
embody all the reactionary, militaristic and 
ultranationalist tendencies and who find the 
ideal form of government for France in a ro- 
mantically transfigured aiidm rd^hnr with a 
‘ free church” and free communes and provin- 
cial estates. 

'The regionalist movement has also caused 
some stir in Corsica, in Pearn and particularly in 
Prittany; this last region has at limes tended 
toward the develojunent of a ratluT ridiculous 
separatism. 'Fhe language question also plays 
some role in various districts, as, for examjde, in 
French hdanders. 'Flic most difhcult .situation 
exists in the three dcjiartmcnts of Moselle, 

I laut-Rhin and Pas-Rhin and particularly in the 
two latter, where, according to Gooch, “senti- 
mental” and “administrative” regionali.sm, es- 
pecially as related to the language question, are 
closely linked. The Alsatian autonorni.st move- 
ment, based on strong local feeling, is directed 
chiefly against the rigorous manner in which the 
French language has been introtluced in the 
.schools and for official usage. It represents a type 
of cultural regionalism, although in Alsace there 
is also a strong desire for self-government and 
centralization seems particularly oppressive. 

Next to France, Spain is the land in which 
regionalism is of the greatest moment, especially 
in Catalonia. Catalan regionalism goes back to 
the period between iioo and i j 62 wdien Parce- 
lona was a city-state similar to tlie Italian repub- 
lics. This fact, however, is of significance only 
as a historical tradition. During the reign of 
Philip IV (1621-65) there was a separatist revolt 
in Catalonia, which recognized tlie sovereignty 
of Louis XIII of France. During the wars of the 
Spanish Succession the old desires of rej>ijblicau 
independence were again revived and Barcelona 
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was encouraged to follow an independent policy. 
The treaties of Utrecht and Rastatt (1713-14), 
however, put an end to Catalin independence. 
In 1710 the Dccrcto dc mwra phmta did away 
with the special privileges acco rded to the 
Catalan language in the la\N courts as wtdl as with 
many other jwivileges of the Catalans. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Catalan national conscioiisne.ss was virtually c^x- 
tinct. Catalm criminal law had ilis.ippeared in 
TS22, the Catalm language had been abolished 
in the schools in nS2 5, the commercial law was 
discarded in iS2(;, sejxjrate courts in 1S34, coin- 
age rights in 1S37 and regional ailininistratioii 
in i(S45. In 183.^ Spain was divided into forty- 
niiK' provinces, each w ith a ci\il governor at the 
head, after the fashion of the I'Vench dt'pariv- 
ments, .so that the old historical jwovinces lo.st all 
significance. 'Fhe constitutioTi of 1^45 then com- 
pleted the process of ctaitrali/alion after the 
French moilzl. The crown, the ministries and 
the state council exercised virtually all the 
power and they named the provincial and mu- 
nicipal ailministralive hotlics, 

in i<S33 there' developed the' nunenu'nt which 
sought te) bring about a niKiixt n^u of C’atalan 
culture. It began with an insignilic'ant e'pisode: 
Aribau, a Catalan emj>le)yce of a Madriel hank, 
wrote an e)de in the ('atalin language in honor 
of his employer’s birthday. Tins ode was }>ub- 
li.slu'il in the Barcelona paper 1 V//>r>r, wliich te>- 
gether with Kuropro became tlu* organ of tlie 
romantic regionalist movement in Sjiain. Its 
leadt-TS souglit to revive C-atalan culture, but 
the‘y did not believe in the ]>ossii)ilitv of reviving 
the Catalan language. The revival of the Catalan 
language mu.st be cre<.lited chiefly to the work of 
the scholar Rubio y Ors, wlio occupies a roh* in 
Catalan regionalism similar to that of Mistral in 
the Felihrige movement. 

In I (S59 the tow n council of Barcelona revived 
the old festival of jorfis florals. In the i<S6o’s a 
Catalan press w'as inaugurated with the publica- 
tion of trof dr paprr and a litt'iary nwiew, 
(day saher. At the same time Frederieo Soler 
sought to restore the Catalan theater. Paralleling 
the development in I'rancc, Catalan cultural re- 
gionalism paved the way for a political move- 
ment. According to Salvador de Madariaga, 
Rubio y Ors did more for the “political rebirth” 
of Catalan nationalism than any other individual. 
It is difficult to draw the line here between 
regionali.sm and federalism. According to Mada- 
riaga, Catalan regionalism is “in the narrower 
political sense” an “offshoot of federalism.” 
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In the first Spanish Rcjuihlic of 1^73-74 
federalist problems played an important role. 
The Cortes of 1.S73 electetl as president a 
federalist, Orense, who j^roj^osed a federal con- 
stitution like that of tiu* I'mted States, uhich 
was to di\ ide Spain into autonomous states. The 
federalist tlele^ates could not, however, aj];reeon 
the si/e of tlu^se statts',. 'The majoritv wanted to 
reconstitute tin* old ]>rovinces as states, while 
the minority h<*ld out for smaller states consist- 
ing of only (»nt‘ c ily or canton. 'Die prime minis- 
ter, Pi y Mar^^all, was a discijdi'and translator of 
Proutllion and therelore int lined toward the 
idea of cantonal autonomw Ilis folhmers weiv 
mostlT urban workers who were either sf>cialists 
or anarchists. 

Pi y Mar^ail himself was a Catalan ami a rep- 
resentative ol the union of C’atalan regionalism 
witli tfu‘ more ^eiieral tetU-raiist tendencies 
which lia\i‘ apjK'ared in Spanisli histor\. Valen- 
tin Ahnirall, oih^mallv a follower of Pi y Mar- 
^<ill, dt‘]>arteil from lm> mentor in laying ^reniter 
stress ujion the tltw t lopment of a reji^ionalism 
which should be sjHcihcall) C atalan, divorced 
from the more j.^eneral Spanish ftaleralist move- 
UKMit. W ith his book l.o catiildwsmc lie became 
♦^hc* founder of the left republican wint^^ of the 
t'atalan re^uonalisl mo\em<‘nt. lie edited the 
TK'wspaper Kstuda (afaldti^ which was pub- 
lished in Spanish; in i«S7(^ he loIl<»u(‘d with Diari 
(Uilald and m rNS.: h(‘ founded tlie Centre 
C’afala, whose* jnirjxise was to furtlier the C'ata- 
lan idea and w liose luemlu'rship was drawn from 
the most diviM'se politic.il tendencies. 

'The rt'^ionalist movement in (.'atalonia is as 
\arieeateil as that of h rancc. “Clericals and anti- 
cleric.ils, catholics and free thinkers, men of the 
n^ht ‘ind men of the lett . . . reactionaries and 
libiM als . . . .iccordini; to Madariaga are par- 
ticipants. 'Die bishop of \ ich, 'Porras v Pages, 
with his I'radmd cdtahuiu (Parcelona iS(;2), 
rt‘|wesen!s tlu‘ Calholu' right wing. loir Ahnirall 
C'atalonia signilit*d “ jvrogress, five thinking and 
(lemocr.icv for 'Porras y Pages, “faith, order 
and above all tr.idilion.” ^ either of them, how- 
t*v(‘r, has r<‘gardi'd C’atalonia as a nation, 

Phiriqiic Prat de la Rib.i rcjiresented a de*cided 
steji in this direction. 'Po him C’atalonia was a 
iiati(»n. Ills ideal was a federation of all C’atalaii 
speaking regions — Valencia, Palearic Islands and 
C’atalonia jvroper. Although his ideas marked an 
advance over the older romantic regionalism, 
Prat did not abaiulon romantic dreams com- 
pletely; indeed he hoped for the inclusion of the 
Catalan speaking districts of France. P'or Spain 


he ilesired an Iberian federation with grcaie 
C'atalonia, C'astille and Portugal as the con- 
federate .states. Until liis death Prat was the un- 
disputed spiritual leader of Catalonia; the {>rcs 
ent leader, C.'ambb, is his disci|>le. 

The Centre C'atala, founded by Almirall in 
1882, could not permanently bold together the 
entire C'alalan regionalist movement . Anotliei 
branch of the movement developed, more inotl- 
erate in political outlook asidt* from the C'atalan 
ijue.stion; it founded the Lliga de Catalunya in 
1887 and a newspajHT, RcnuixcN^a . 'Phe IJiga 
hecarne tlie most imj>ortant instrument of the 
C’atalan movement. 

In i 8()2 the assembly of Alanresa was con- 
vened and a list of C’atalan demands was drawn 
up, which has come to be known as Iais buses dc 
Mamesa. Spain was to be reorganized on a 
lederative basis and C.'atalonia w^as to retain con- 
trol of all I r anches of iiitiTnal administration, 
including the right of coinage aiiil inilitaiy 
powers, d’be fediTal govt^rnmciil was to direct 
all matters common tf) tlu‘ feth'ral stales: de- 
fense, foreign policy, iiilt'rstate coiuinunications 
and tariffs. 'Plie e*\]nilsion of non-C’alal.uis from 
all public offices in Catalonia was also de- 
mand(*d. 

While llieoretical (juestions and programs of 
action which could scarcelv be n*alized at the 
lime were being cliscusst‘(l at the assemblies of 
Reus (18^3), Palaguer (1894) and ( 'hit (i8()5), 
Caitalonia was shaken between 1892 .incl 1896 by 
a series of anarchistic outbreaks, b'urlbc'niiore 
with the signing of the* Peact* of Paris in iS»;8 
Spain lost the remainder of its colonial |)osses- 
sions. Out of the crisis which followed this vle- 
feat all the political parties emerged in ditferent 
forms. 

At the turn of the century Catalan regionalism 
entered a new stage. 'Phe C’eiitre Nacional 
C'alala and the Uiiib Rcgionaiisla corni^ined, 
scored a victory in the elections of 1 901 and .soon 
thereafter were amalgamated into the Lliga Re- 
gionali.sta. 'Phe leaders of lliis important Jdiga 
were Prat de la Riba and the jurist aiul politician 
Cambd. 'Phe “radical/’ anticlerical, Ixujrgeois 
revolutionary and repuldican forces in Catalonia 
were headed hy Alejandro Lerroiix. 

In the new Spanish Rcpuiilic the demands of 
the Catalans, (Jalicians and Basques for autono- 
mous administration of their affairs inthe fields of 
culture and education, public works, tran.sporta- 
tion, justice and police have played a signilicant 
role. 'Phe Catalan state president, Macia, orig- 
iiiellv an e.xtreine separatist, toned down con- 
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siderahly his earlier hold demands for independ- 
ence. I'he ‘‘Catalan Statute” put through by him 
in September, 1932, is very moderate. ‘I'he 
Catalan republic was jiroclairned a few hours be- 
fore the Spanish Republic. But the Generalidad 
de Catalunya, which has been called “something 
between a state and merely a func tional U^ague of 
provinces” or a “sort of glorified county coun- 
cil,” is really no state at all, despite the fac‘t that 
it entered into an agreement with the Spanish 
state as an independent party. According to the 
statute, Catalonia may regulate its own educa- 
tional system; it also jiossessc's certain civil legis- 
lative powers and its own municipal administra- 
tion. Spanish and Catalan are both recognized 
on a basis of equality as the languages to be used 
in tlie schools and in the administration. C’ata- 
lonia is to carry out the laws of the central gov- 
ernment, which retains command of foreigti 
[lolicy, defense, the right to declare war, as well 
as the imposition of intlirect taxes and duties. 

The Ba.stjue inhabitants of the provinces of 
/\lava, Vd/cava and Guipu/coa, like those of 
Navarre, ha\e maintained a separate existence 
in the Spanish monarchy for a long time. The 
king was only the scit^ucur. 'Bhe Bas(|ues gov- 
erned and atlministered their own affairs and 
did not ])ay taxes or render military service; 
their country lay outside the S]ianisli customs 
border. 'The-se privileges were known as the 
Basque///cmv. During the Carlist War (1S34-39) 
tlie Basques in their .struggle for the absoluti.st 
ruler rallied to the cry, 7 V/^ v furros, 'The tem- 
perament of the ])eople, the topographical pe- 
culiarities and the influence of the churcli have 
served t(. preserv'c the inclination to separatism; 
the local church was not in tlie least anxious for 
the .spread of the Ca.slilian language. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
when the Catalan movement had just reachetl 
its apex, an enthusiastic Basque student, Sabino 
Arana-(ioiri, was studying in Barcelona. When 
he returned to Vizcaya he sought to arouse a 
particularist movement in his homeland. lie 
ivrotc Bizcaya par sii indipvndnicia (in Spanish, 
Bilbao 1S92) but died at an early age in 1903 
without hav ing attracted any appreciable follow- 
ing. Three years after his death the nationalist 
Basque })arty was founded in Bilbao. It de- 
clared itself for “the tradition, the church, the 
ancient laws and institutions of the land, lan- 
guage and art of the people.” Spanish industry, 
banking, the technical world and particularly the 
})rofessions are filled with men of Ba.sque origin 
who consider Basque nationalism an aberration 
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In economic circles t(M> this nationalism arou.ses 
almost no respect, although one of its most 
energetic benefactors is a well knenvn steel mag- 
nate of Bilbao. The desire for autonomy, how- 
ever, is recognized and the Basiiues are respon- 
sible for the creation of tlie most progressive 
communal and provincial atlministration in 
Spaiit. 

'I’he (ialician movement represents ]irimanly 
a revival of a forgotten language and culture. 
Galician is closer to Bortuguest' than to Spanish. 
Castilian points, up to the lifteeiith century, often 
chose the (iaiician language for their lyrics. 
Galician was discarded then as was the Ckitalan 
tongue, and it became the language of tlie lower 
cla.s.ses. 'Today, on the other hand, the ( Jalician 
ver.se of Rosalia Castro anti the Catalan poetry 
of Alaragall re})resent the best lyric exprt'ssion 
of nineteenth century Spain. At the o])cning ol 
the twentieth centurv language .societit‘s, such as 
the Irmandadt'tles tla Fala, were formed with a 
view to reviving ( ialician as a cultural tongue. A 
Seminario de Kstiulios (iallegos is still in exist- 
ence. Some of the leaders look iqvon the old 
University of Santiago de (kimjiostela as the 
future center of a new Galician culture. 

In Italy regionalism has played a modest role. 
Here tix) it often a]>})ears as a mild form of 
federalism. Thus at the time of the Risorgimento 
the neo-( juel]>hian school represented by (dio- 
berti maintained that Italy should be a ledera- 
tion of states headed by the }>ope. C’attani‘o, 
elabfiraling on the ideas of Dante, looked toward 
a strong federation {Iv^a di siati) under the 
presidency of an emperor, vvhilt^ the revolution- 
ary republican I'errari advocated a loose repub- 
lican federation. Mazzini in iSbi published a 
pamphlet, L'umtd italiarw^ in whicl) he advo- 
cated the formation of twelve regions. Mon- 
tanclli followed with Dcirorduuimvuto mizioiiutc 
(Florence i8bz). In these and similar writings of 
republicans the di.scussion no longer centers 
about the creation of a confederation, but rather 
the establishment of local administration in a 
unified Italy. 

When in 1859 the Sardinian monarchy as- 
sumed the administrative organization of the 
newly won territories (Lombardy, Emilia, 
Sicily, Umbria), powerful voices wi^re raised in 
behalf of administrative regionalism, and legis- 
lative measures to that ellect were introduced 
into Parliament. 'The minister of the interior, 
Fanni, entertained such plans and his successor, 
Minghetti, was .strongly in favor of such ideas. 
An opponent of French centralization, although 
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he objected also to imitation of the American 
or Swiss constitution, he advocated the com- 
bination of a strong unitary policy with good 
local administration. He thought tliat self-sus- 
taining regions sliould hold the balance between 
the old historical provinces and the new terri- 
torial entitic's crt^aled by the government and 
should assume fairly lar reaching powers of self- 
government. 

Despite Minghetti’s pro]K)sals and others a 
systein of centralization, modeled oti the French, 
madt' headway. Such a system, it was hoped, 
would be better able to consolidate the union 
and ov(‘rconie the particularlst aspirations in the 
annexed regions. The lilty-niTK‘ — alter the ac- 
(juisilion of V'enetia and Rome sixty-nine — 
provinces were fashiotu'd along the lines of the 
Ju'cnch (!(' luirivmvnis, 'Tht^ local ollicials, gov- 
ernors and svndics, appointed by the central 
government, corrcspoml to the b'rench prefects 
aiul mavors. 

( \‘nt ralizalion remained jiractically unchanged 
in Italy until the lat(‘ nineteenth century. With 
the advent of the Itd't to povv(‘r in the i<S.So’sand 
jN(g.)'s indiv idual j proposals like those ol CVispi 
vvi're put forvvartl. 'Fhese also dealt with the 
problem of a new grouping ol the provinces, but 
the\ had no concnMi' results. Many scholars and 
politiciaTis of tlu* peiiod, such as Ilertolini, 
Marchetli and Caleiida di Tavani, published 
monographs on the ]n*oblem of regionalism. 
Sar(‘do, in his commentary to the communal and 
provinci.il law (() vols., d'urin iSgo-pS), recom- 
meiuled the creation of regions based on geo- 
graphic, histoiic and social factors. 

The ]>roblem ot regionalism did not come to 
llie fore again until the eve ol the World War, 
when the voice of a republican was raised in its 
favor. In his i)vccuiui}iH}iUi (y)hlin/ c atnministra- 
iiro (Home U)\^) \lacaggi introihieetl the prop- 
osition that the Italian Rarliamenl was cner- 
burdent‘d with c|uestionsot detail. Like many in 
b'rench democratic and rej>iiblican circles, he 
declared th<‘ monarchy, h.unpered as it was by 
historic tradition, to be incajuble of decentrali- 
zation. lie was awar<‘ of the fact that even re- 
publican J^'rance akso sullered from an overdose 
of centralization, and he cited the reform proj- 
ects of Leroy- Beaulieu aiul Briaiui. His own 
rt'gionalist pro}M>sals were more emotional in 
character and were not elaborated in any detail. 

'J’hcre was a revival of regionalist feeling in 
Italy after the World W ar. This was partially a 
rellection of the fact that the newly annexed 
regions, whicli under Austrian rule had en- 


joyed a marked degree of self-government, did 
not allow' themselves to be incorporated without 
friction into the centralized system. Two tend- 
encies may be distinguished during this period. 
One was represented b\^ a Catholic peasant 
party, which maintained that agricultural inter- 
ests could best be preserved in a regionally ad- 
ministered system. Traces of the neo-(.juelph 
party were continued in this ]>arty, although a 
strong regionalist j^rogram was never formU'- 
lated. Much less signilicant was the second tend- 
ency, called “in.sular” or “Sardinian,” W’hich 
created a stir for a short period. It was a sort of 
reactionary federalism similar to that in Brittany 
and the Bas<]ue ])rovinces. A population cut off 
from the great strixun of modern ideas by its 
geographical position desires to preserv^e its old 
physif)gnomv anti l)o])es U) realize this in a re- 
gion with a delinite jxilitical status. When the 
proponents of such theories were reminded that 
the.se far from economically prosperous regions 
could not exist without the lielp of the central 
government, tlu^y reduced their demands, advo- 
cating mert‘ly an administrative legionalism 
which would div ide the tasks of state and region 
somewhat along the lines ol the old ju'ogram of 
Saredo. JaitiT these demands were still furtlier 
modified; the object now was tlecentralization 
rather than regionalism. In the parliamentary 
debates of J'ebruary 2l), a demand was 

made for local ofiicials with the necessary powers 
to maintain a system which may be designated 
as deconcentration. In the completely central- 
ized Fascist system, however, there is no room 
for true regionalism. 

The Unitiai Kingdom has had to face prob- 
lems Avhicli have l)ev‘n considered as asp^ects of 
federalism: the Scotti.sh autonomy movement 
and the Irish (juestion. On the other hand, cer- 
tain of its problems have been compareil to those 
of French regionalism. Here the prime de.sider- 
atum was lo lift the burden of government from 
the central Parliament. This piroblem had al- 
reatly occupied public attention at the time of 
(iladstone, who, in inaugurating the so-called 
committee system, had transferred certain 
p>owers from the plenum to committees. In the 
meantime another solution was proposed. The 
Irish, seeking to utilize the sej>aratist tendencies 
of the Welsh and the Scotch for their own home 
rule, issued the slogan of “Home rule all 
round.” According to this plan certain func- 
li(^ns of the central Parliament weT*e to be trans- 
ferred to the nationally constituted governments 
of Ireland, Scotland, Wales and England. Had 
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this system been realized, the United Kingdom 
would have been transformed into a confedera- 
tion of states. 

At the C Conference on Devolution of igzo 
Murray Macdonald represented the sysiem of 
national dev^olution, or complete devolution, 
which was identical w'ith that of “home rule all 
round.” Separate parliaments, to l)e eleded in 
England, Scotland and Wales, were to be “sub- 
ordinate to, but separate from the parlianuait of 
the United Kingdom.” A counter pro|>osal was 
presented by I>owther, who ad\'oeated the 
setting up of grand councils ii] hCngland, Scot- 
land anil Wales “consisting of a Council of 
Peers and a Council of C’ommons, the latter to 
be composed of all the members n^turned to the 
House of Commons to sit for the constituencies 
in tliat area.” Herman l^'iner siibvsumes under 
the })roblcm of devolution the narrovwr one of 
regionalism as “devolution to locally <‘lect<'il 
bodies, in large, non-national areas, coincident 
with certain districts on whic h industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural, transport and social factors 
iinj)ress an unity of intt‘rests.” Finer holds that 
no appreciable diminution of the burdens of 
Parliament would result ,“for the services which 
could be regionalized would savi‘ practically no 
time, while those which woidd sa^e time coii 
not possibly be regionalized.” 

In the United States regionalism has really 
never appeared. Such sectional manifc'stations 
as have occurred in the liisti^ry of the country 
from lime to timi^— the threat of New Ivngland 
to break away from the union in icSi4, the seces- 
f the .southern .states in the C'ivil War, tin 
alignment of the agrarian west and .south against 
the industrial east in iSt/) —were the results of 
economic antagonisms rather than consciously 
held regionalist philosophies. C’eitainly as far as 
tradition, culture and language are concerned, if 
the small, occasional and temporary islands of 
immigrant settlemcTit are excepted, the Ibiitcd 
States has always presented the aspect of a uni- 
fied nationalist grouping. Efforts have been 
made, however, to foresee the future develop- 
metit of the Plnited States along rcgionalistic 
lines, notably by the historian Frederick J. 
Turner, whose theory of sectionalism is in effect 
a regionalist approach. Thus in 1925 'rurncr 
wrote: “'Fhe significant fact is that sectional 
self-c*onsciousness and sensitiveness is likely to 
be incrcLtsed as time goes on and crystallized 
sections feel the full influence of their geographic 
peculiarities, their special interests, and their 
developed ideals, in a closed and static nation.’* 
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lie even went so far as to say that ‘ econo 
interests are sectionalized.” Aside from a small 
southern literary coterie, which has sought to 
redirect southern life into the old and abandoned 
pre-Civil War channels, there has been but 
slight substantiation of Turner’s prediction. 

The new state of Poland has al.so been con- 
fronted with what may be termed regionalist 
problems. The present day administration of 
Poland with its wnjc^vddzf^ca ^ sfurosfTja^ mayors 
and communal rejiresenlatives is \ er\ similar to 
the centralized system of f' ranee. The provisions 
for thi‘ autonomous administration of the 7 Vo- 
j(' 7 vndzt‘zca , districts, towns and village com- 
munities have not vet been ni.uli' uniform. The 
Polish regionalist movement, liketliat of France, 
is of romantic origin and goes back to Adam 
Mickievvicz ( 1 * *'^5 0 *^^^1 the Philomales, 
that enthusiastic circle which flourished in 
Vilna, Nowogr(')dek and Lithuania. Stanislaw 
Witki<‘W’icz and Kasimir 'I’etmajer, on the other 
hand, sought to make Podhale, the northern 
sloj>e of the Tatra Mountains, into a Polish 
“1 I'etinajer’s Sa skd/ncm Pndfudu 

(In rocky INidhale, 5 vols., Warsaw 1(^04- 10) 
and Witkiewicz’ Vu Iwzi'lci zy (On the pass, 
W'arsaw’ expressions of this 

'Tatra regionalism. Cultural regionalist demands 
analogous to those of Mistral and Harres are al.so 
t<) be found in contem|M)rary Poland. 'The school 
should cultivate the charactiTi.stics of the narrow^ 
regional homeland and dirt'ct its elloi'ts toward 
the development of a natural })atriotism rooted 
in the soil. Art anil science are to draw their 
su.slcnance from the locality. A iflbljoteka Re- 
gional na and regional museums are 
highly. In Poland too a regionali.sm with ad- 
ministrative and economic aims has developed 
out of this cultural regionalism. Zborovvski, di- 
rector of the Tatra museum in ZakojKine, has 
set up a program which, while it does not in- 
fringe upon the unity of the slate administr ation, 
demands decentralization and self-government 
at least with regard to cnltui*al ant! economic 
activities and the administration of justice, 'i'he 
problem of the revision of tlie map has also 
emerged in Poland in connecti(.)n with changes 
in district boundaries. Since 1926 there has been 
a demand for economic regions differing in type 
according to their location, population and cul- 
ture. Regional commissions of ivojewodztwa 
have studied in detail the j)ossibilities of region- 
alist reforms and have become particularly active 
in Lublin and Warsaw. 

In Germany the movement which has been 
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callrd rcpionalisni duriu^^ tJic last dccadt.* had 
still another orientation. I lere the aim was not to 
minirni/e tin* ellects of state eentraJization hut 
rather to reor^anizt* (Germany on a new eeo* 
nomie, c^eoyrrajdiieal, cultural and social basis, 
without too much concern o\‘(T tin* boundaries 
of the old f(‘d(‘ral states, ddie ( ierman re^ionalisl 
inovenKMit sought to paw‘ tlie way for the Cier- 
rnan unified state. 'I'lns is e\'ident in Apelt’s 
book I'ofN Huudv^sttial zum Rc^iondhtaat , in 
which the rctponal state is dcjdcted as an inter- 
mediat(‘ sta^e betwetai the federal and the uni- 
fied slate. In the national cummittee of the 
KejMiblikamscher RiMchsbimd convoktnl a con- 
gress of l(Mders and issued a noteworthy me- 
morial entithal Wdihc fiHirrn zum diiit- 

schnt Rinhiitsstaut? . In < Ierman republican and 
democratic circK‘s as well as in the columns of 
th(‘ Sn^'jfdistisdtc Mimtitshcjtr the (jue.sti()n of 
state regionalism was connected with that of the 
organization of Halkanizcd Juirojn^ into a cus- 
toms union and a community of nations. 'I’liese 
projects to^etluM' with the proposals of h'rench 
re^ionalists like' Jean licnnessy, C harles Ihun, 
laicit'ii C'o(]uet and the hairojM'an aspirations of 
the Alsatian Rene Schickt'h* justify (Jooch’s 
characterization of regionalism as a manifesta- 
tion of world federalism. 

Ilr.DWK; JllNTZK 
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'J'k.ansi i:r. 

RF( HS'FR A'FK )N OF' \'( J'FERS. d'he purpo.se 
of registration of \olcrs is to prevent voting 
frauds. 'J'lie re(|iiirement that all electors w ishing 
to vote shall be registered prior to the election 
makes it ]>(>ssil>le hir party workers or, if the 
state laws so provide, for election olhccrs to 
investigate their resid(‘Tiee and other necessary 
t|ualiheations. In rural eommunities aiul small 
munieipalilies, where the election olliccrs are 
usually ae(|u. limed with the voters, there is little 
need for ri‘gi si ration; but in large cities, w here 
the election ollieers cannot l>e e.xpected to know 
all the rt‘siilents of the precinct, it is essential. 
In the United States it was common in some 
cities before the adoption of registration systems 
for corrupt party organizations to employ “re- 
peaters,” who on election day went from pre- 
cinct to ])recinct voting under fictitious names 
and .sometimes from fictitious addresses. 

'Flic first registration law in the United States 
was enacted by Massachusetts in 1800. The 
assessors were required under this act to prepare 
a list of qualilietl electors, which was posted and 
revised prior to <‘aeh election. Other New Eng 
land states adopted registration laws within a 
few' years, Imt most of the states elsewhere did 
not provide for registration until after 1850. New' 
York., for exarnjile, enacted a rcgi.stration law^ in 
1 840 ajiplying to New York City, but repealed 
it two years later and did not again require 
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registration until i85(>. Pcnusylvania eiiactt*cl a 
registration law for Pliilaclclpliia in anti 

for the entire state in iSfx;. Most of the early 
laws were defective and did not jMil a stop to 
voting frauds. In Pennsylvania, for instance, 
gross election frauds prevailed in the large cities 
prior to the adoption of a compulsory, persf>nal 
registration law in 1906. 

At present only two states, 'Texas and Ar- 
kansas, do not provide for registration; thev do, 
however, require the payment of a poll tax for 
voting, and the lists of j’yoll tax pavers are sent 
to the polls and serve somewhat as a registration. 
In many of the other states registration is not 
required for rural districts and cities with le.ss 
than a designated ]>()pulation. In some there is a 
special registration law witli a simpler jwocedure 
applicable to rural districts and small cities. 

Registration systems in tlie linited Stat<‘s 
differ widely from those in (»ther countries. In 
the former the work is ordinarilv pi‘rl<»rmtHl bv 
special election officers, often by a special regis- 
tration board for each voting ju'ecinct, to which 
the voter is recpiired to apj-jly in jMMson; in other 
countries registration lists are customarily c<»m- 
piled by some ]mblic officta- committee, from 
assessment and police records, and without per- 
sonal application by the voter. In Tmglaiul the 
registration lists are or)[iipi|<.-d annu<illy l>y the 
assessing offieers and after being dul)' published 
by the town clerk are corrected by the revising 
barrister of each of the (‘lectoral districts, wlio 
hf)hls hearings for this purpose. In the domin- 
ions in general, however, sj^eeial election otlicials 
prejiare the registers of voters. In Trance (except 
Jkiris, whicli has a somt‘what different sy.stem) 
the lists are preparial by a special board in each 
commune (or in each election district, if there 
is more than one in the commune), consisting 
of the mayor (or, if a district, an ailjoint desig- 
nated by him), a member selected by the munici- 
})al council and a third member ajqx»intt‘tl by 
the prefect. 'The necessary information concern- 
ing the residents is secured from the perpetual 
census which every commune maintains. After 
the list has been ]>osted, a coitimunal (or district) 
court of revision, composed of the registry board 
watli the addititm of two meml^ers selected by 
the municipal council, hears and decides pro- 
tests against the omission or inclusion of par- 
ticular names. Appeal is allowx'd from the deci- 
sion of these courts and may be carried as high 
as the Court of Cassation; actually, however, 
few' appeals arc taken. In the (German cities the 
ists of voters are compiled by the mu nicina^ 


election bureau from the elaborate registration 
records miiintained by the police. 'J'he list is 
kept up to date through information obtained 
from tlie police, re])ol‘ts of deaths and marriage^' 
and court decisions invoKing disqualification. 
Provision is made for hearing compl.iints re- 
garding the lists and also, under exceptional 
i ircuinslances, for allow ing pc'rsons to vote even 
though their names are not on the register. Such 
permission, eviiienced by a II W/AsW/c/V/, is spar- 
ingly given, normally amounting to much less 
than I perctMiL of the votes cast. Munich em- 
ploys an ekiborate sy.stem of self-registration 
which does not involve personal ap]H;arancc but 
is inanagt‘i) through the distribution of blanks 
by the o\\ TUTS and superintendents of dwellings. 
'The voters’ returns, however, are checked 
against lists obtained frf)m police records. 

Registration laws in the rnitcd States arc of 
several ty]H‘s. 'They may be classitied as com- 
jndsory or non-conquilsory, depending uim)!! 
uhetluT or not a person may v’ole evtui though 
he has noi been duly registered ]>rior to election 
day. Rt‘gislration laws are usuallv coTujnilsory, 
but in a number of states a tjtialiiied elector who 
has neglect(‘d to n‘gister may register and vote 
on election d.iy. Ordinarily he is r<‘(|uired to 
produce two or more vvitiK‘sses to svvtxir to his 
(jualilications. \on-compulsorv registration laws 
have been madi* neces.sar\’ b)’ court decisions 
holding com])ulsory rc‘gistration inv.ilid. 'i’he 
experience in si^veral slates indicates that this 
tvpe of r<‘gistration is subject to abuse in hotly 
contested '-lections. 

Registration systems ma> also be elassifit-d 
as personal or non-personal, depending up.on 
wliether tlie voter is reunired to apply in person 
for registrati(Mi. In large eities jwrsonal regis- 
tration is the rule, but in a number ol states the 
regi.st ration officers of <‘ach jiia-cinct are author- 
ized by law to meet on a tlesignated day and 
prejiare a list of cjualifietl electors of tlie pre- 
cinct. In actii.d practise they usually copy the 
register u.scd at the pr(‘\'ious election, with tlie 
result that many names of }>ersoiis who liave 
died or moved out of tlie [ireeinct are continued 
(Ui the registers for years. Non-jiersonal regis- 
tration leads to padded li.sts and instead of pro- 
viding a jirotection against voting frauds actually 
encourages them. It is suj^posed to be the most 
convenient tyjie for the elector, who is regis- 
tered without having to bother about it himself, 
unless he moves from one precinct into another, 
in w hich ca.se it is necessary for him to ascertain 
that his name has been placed on the list. 
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Registration svstems may be permanent or 
periodic, depending upon tlie frequency with 
which a new, ^^ciuial rejj^istration is required. 
I hider a pta'iodic system tlie existing r<‘pstration 
lists are liiscardi^l and all voters are recpiired to 
rej^ister aj^ain |>cTiodicaIly (annually, biennially 
or (juadreiiniaily). j)rincipal criticisms of 

this system arise f rom its cost and bother to the 
voters. Whtliin recent years tliere has been a 
considerable movement toward permanent reg- 
istration, imiler which the voter, once registered, 
remains so as lon^ as he continues to reside at 
the same address, 'i'he voter is usually registered 
npf>n an individual revord, consisting of a card 
or loose leaf form; if lie chan^a^s his address 
within the sanu* city he is jiermitted to transfer 
his ret^i. St ration to his new address, with less 
both<T than a new registration would involv'e. 
7'he movement for ]>ermaiumt registration is 
indicated by the follow in list of vStates which 
have recently adopted it: i\Iinnc‘sota in 1^23; 
Wisconsin and Iowa in 1927; New Jerstw iu 
192S; Michi^Mii and Ohio in iq2(); Kentucky and 
California in i<)3o; Washington in 1932; Indiana 
in iq3V Permanent registration bills have been 
introduced in a number of the other stat(‘s within 
recent years, and the movement will probably 
continue t > spread. 

A p:reat deal of criticism has been raised 
against the e.xi.sting periodic registration sys- 
tems, which are expensive, unduly troubh'some 
to the voters and unsuccessful in jmwenting 
voting frauds. 'The annual cost of registration 
}H*r 'oter in some cities with such systems aver- 
ages nearlv oiu* dollar, v\hile und(‘r jnTmanenI 
registration the co.st has lieen about thirteen 
(cuts j)er v'oter in ]\Iilv\aukee and only slightly 
higher in other cities. 'The averag{‘ annual cost 
of registration per voter in some of the larger 
cities of the I 'niti‘d States has been estimated as 
follows: 
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Boston, Milwaukee, Omaha and Portland have 
permanent registration, while Detroit, Cleve- 


land anti San Francisco have adopted permanent 
registration since these cost statistics were coin- 
})uted. Fhe high cost under periodic systems is 
caused by the nece.ssity for carrying on a general 
registration of all v^oters every year or so, with 
a large number of precinct registration officers 
and with such incidental costs as rental of regi.s- 
tration places, records, advertising and printing. 

Permanent registration usually results in the 
registration of a somew hat higher piTcentagt* of 
(jualified electors than do periodic systems. 

( )ther factors, however, such as the closeness of 
elections, the strength of party organizations and 
popular interest, are equally or more important 
in this connection. A detailed stalistical .study 
of the percentage of eligible i‘l(“Ctors registerixl 
undtT each system in comparabh* large cities 
shows that undtT permammt regi tration from 5 
to I perctait more voters register than under 
periodic .systems. 

.Another criticism of existing rcgi.stration law\s 
is that they have proved incllective in preventing 
voting frauds. Some of tlu* most striking ca.ses 
of frauds within rectuit }t‘ars have taken j>lace 
in C’hicago, Philatlclphia anti Ihttsburgh, each 
with e.xpensive anti cumbersome registration 
systems. On the other hantl, cities with perma- 
nent registration, such as Milwaukee, OTnaha, 
Boston, Minneapolis anti Portlaiul, Oregon, 
have had no election scatulals for vears. 'The 
mo.st expensive registralit)n systems may be the 
least eflecliw in avoiding vt)ting frauds. Alany 
of the exi.sting periodic registration sy.stems are 
too well contrt)lled by the prtvinct party organi- 
zation; the voter is rK)t identified at tht* ]>olJs by 
means of the signature; anti the means for in- 
ve.stigating and keeping the li.sts corrected are 
often defective. 

'J'he featurt's which have been commonly 
atlopted with recently enact etl registration laws, 
anti which may be looketl ujuin as essential tt) 
a souiul .system, include the following: central 
registration at the election oflice of each city 
thnmghout the year; intlivitlual cartl or loose 
leaf records ftir each votiT; provisions whereby 
the Vfiter may send in a signetl ret] nest for trans- 
fer; correction of the lists ftir deaths, transfers 
and failure to vote over a tw t)-year period, with 
resort to a hou.se to house check iq^ when neces- 
siiry; identification of the voter at the polls by 
his signatuie; and permanent registration. 

Joseph P. ITarius 

Eli ctions; Vonxt;; Primariks •ai.incAL; (a)U~ 
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the United States, Institute for Government Research, 
Stutlics in Administration (\Vashin^ton ig2o), Mith 
hiblioRraphy; Seymour, Charles, and I'Vaiy, Donald 
P., Hmv the World IVi/r.v, 2 vuls. (SpriiiL'lield, Mass. 
if;iS); National Municipal Lea;.:iic, Committee on 
Klection Administration, “A Modt 1 Rejzistiation Sys- 
tem” in Ndtioudl Alunidpdl Rn iric, \t)L x\i (it>27) 
45 -8(); Kocca, Jlelen M., .d Jirief J)nfest of the La7i'\ 
kelatifig to .Absentee I'otim; and Reifistration (Wash- 
ington ig28); Munro, William JC, 'J'he Uoiermnent of 
European Uities (rt'\. ed. New \'oik i()27); Wells, 
R. ] 1 ., German Cities (Princeton 1932) p. 75 S2. 

REIlAIHLITA'riON in recent times has come 
to liave a spccihc meanin^^ which relat(‘s it ex- 
clusively to disahled ptTsons. In tltis sense it 
refers to tlie occiijiational reestahlishrmait, with 
a \iew to complete or partial economic inde- 
])cndence, of tlu‘ physically handicapped aiul 
covers measures of every kind which tend to 
bring this about, whether they be thcra]Mmtic, 
jtsychological, educational or socio-econtmiic. 

The movement for reJiabilitation has taken 
form largely within the pn‘scnt century. Jnir 
generations the attitude toward the disabled had 
been one of a\(‘rsK)n ami neglect or of pity with 
its attendant almsghing. Witli the increase in 
the number of disabletl following tlie industrial 
revolution and the widespread introduction of 
machinery, social forc(‘s were called into being 
which undertook to co})e with tht* problem. As 
early as the jS(;o’s agitation on the part of the 
charity organization societies resulted in the es- 
tablishment of a number of special bureaus for 
the em})loyment of handicaj^ped persons. Mod- 
ern sfxaal \\f)rk, an outgrowth of the charity 
organization movement, lias through its case 
work approach continuously enijihasized tiie 
policy of enabling the handicajiped and depend- 
ent to become seif-suj>poiting. Other factors 
which hastened the development of a rehabilita- 
tion program wxfethe rise of modern orlhojiedic 
surgery and the care of crippled children, w hii'h 
by the first decade of the twentieth century Jiad 
advanced considerably on tlie hospital side and 


in all countries led to the inference that t^icthods 
which couhl restore war victims to economic 
efhcicncy would prove equally clfective in the 
case of victims of industrial accident and disease. 

In the I'nited States the result of these vari- 
ous trends was the passage ol the voc'atinnal re- 
habilitation act of whicli established for 

tlie first time a nation wide go\’ernrnenlal service 
for the economic reclamation of the phvsieally 
handicapped. iVior to th(‘ federal act twehe 
states had on tluar ow n initiative enacted legisla- 
tion jiroviding for t!u‘ vocational rehabilitation 
of civilians, but in only six had the laws begun to 
function, d he Italeral act cre.ited an ad\isorv 
sen ice and t(i slates engaging in rehabilitation 
work furnishetl aiii in projKirtion to the pojnila- 
thni and contingent u]>on the exjienditure bv the 
state of an ecjual amount from jniblic funds or 
private lunds clearetl through the juiblic 
treasury, d’he amount of ledeial aid authorized 
is $1,000,000 jier \ear, but the actual approjiria- 
tion and t‘\penditure ha\e luwer <‘\ceeded 
$(>7q,ooo in any one year. 'The feileral aid and 
tlu‘ equal sum apjwoprialed or raisial bv the 
states are exjKmded for administration, for 
tuition ami suj'*j)lies and in certain castxs for 
artificial limbs or apj>liances where such are 
essential to rehabilitation, 'bhese funds cannot 
be spent for peisonal maintiaiance of the dis- 
abled during tluir jxu’iod of training or for 
physical restoration or [permanent etjuipment. 
Within a year after the passage of the federal act 
tw'enty-five states had accepted its terms and by 
1933 the number cooperating had risen to 
forty-five, with the District of Columbia as an 
additional unit. 

In tile majority of states the administration of 
the rehabilitation jirogram is lodged in a di- 
vision or bureau of the state board for vocational 
education, which quite generally is affiliated 
with or identical with the slate dejiartment of 
education. The administi'ative agency on the 
federal side is the federal board for \ Ocational 


somcwvhat on the educational and vocational 
side. Workmen s compensation for industrial 
accidents, which had its origin in (Germany in 
1S84 but did not take root in the United States 
until 1911, likewise directed public attention to 
the problem of the disabled. One of the second- 
ary objectives of this movement was the search 
for methods of ‘Tecducation” of injured w'ork- 
men. The final influence serving to bring about 
a rehabilitation pirogram was the World War. 
The attention given to the physical and voca- 
tional restoration of disabled soldiers and sailors 


Education, which had been created earlier by the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 'J’he execution of 
the work is left to the individual states. In the 
District of Columbia a later act of (.’ongress au- 
thorized a direct service by the bVdcral Board 
for \ocational Education, riie scojie of activity 
permitted the states by the act of 1920 is very 
Iwoad. d’hose eligible for rehabilitation are 
“persons disabled in industry or in any legiti- 
mate occupation,” a phrase which has been con- 
strued to mean “any person who, liy reason of a 
physical defect or infirmity, whether congenita] 
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)i ac* juircd hy ac:culent, injury, or disease, is, or 
may he expected to *, tcitaJly or partially in- 
capacitated for rernunerative occupation.” 'Jdiis 
definition includes victims of industrial and all 
otfuT accidcnits; the victims of disease, such as 
children crippled hy infantile paralysis; the 
tuherculous; the cardiac; the blind and the deaf; 
as well as j)ersons sulfcrin^ from congenital dis- 
cs, such as cluhfeet and spastic conditions. 

Hehahilitation work is lar^t‘ly in the hands of 
jK-rsons drawn from the vocational education 
held who in addition have* had training or ex- 
}>erience in vocational guidance and placement 
and in social case work. I Jnlike the educational 
j>r()^ram of a statt*, it is not accomplished hy 
workiri^^ with clitaits in ^moups. Each case re- 
ceiv'es individual treatment and a lar^e amount 
of tiersonal supiTvision. Sometimes pliysical 
reconstruction is the chief end, while again the 
aim is the restoration of morale. But at all times 
expert guidanct* is essential, r the training of 
the j)hysically handicapped presents special 
ju’ohlems in addition to the general require- 
ments of vocational jireparation. As a rule tfie 
st.iff memher to whom a disahled ]>erson is re- 
ferred retains charge* of him until final occupa- 
tional adjustment has been effected. He makes a 
eliagnosis of liie case, jdans and siqwrvises the 
v()c<itional training, arranges any incidental or 
sujqilementary services which may he necessary 
and attempts to hud remunerative employment 
lor the disahled person. After jilacement a cer- 
tain amount of follow uj) work is usually 
necessary. As the rehabilitation program has 
])rocee<.ied, increasing stre.ss has been laid upon 
vocational training. Instead, howewr, of direct 
ju'ovisiou for this training by the state rehabili- 
tation bureau, the acc<*pte(.l practise is to make 
contracts with existing training agencies. 'I’hc'se 
include jniblic and juivate v'ocational schools 
as well .IS many business and industrial es- 
tablishments where s( ►-called “employment 
training,” or training on the job, may be ar- 
ranged. In tins way training for a considerable 
numlier of occupations is possible. In the only 
comprehensive study made of the iK’CUjnitions 
followed !>y rehabilitated persons, that of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Iniueation pub- 
lished in 1^25, it was fouiuJ that (>28 dilFerctit 
occupations had been utilized in rehabilitating 
boqy persons. 

Because of the close cooperative arrangements 
with industrial commissions enjoined by the 
federal act a large proportion of those helped by 
tile ollicial r(‘habilitation agencies arc industrial 


accident victims. In the report of the Federal 
Board for the fiscal year ended June 30, 193-, 
they comprised 1709 out of tlie total 555^ who 
had been successfully restored to wage earning. 
The explanation lies in the laet that eompeiisa- 
lion eases are reported promptly, are usually 
assured of medical care and have an income 
which is f>ften sufiicient to assure* the* disahled 
person of maintenance while he is being trained. 
Of tliis total those disabled by disease tluring the 
year reported numbered 2159, those* elisableel by 
public accielenls 1283 and the victims ol cc>n- 
gemilal ceinditienis 3(j(). 

When tlie type of injury is considered, leg 
disahilitie^s art* lounei to be the most numerous, 
constituting 232S of the teital nuinbe*r of case*s in 
1932. Hand disabilities Tiumhert*d 569 and arm 
elisabihties 419, or a total of 9S8 for the uppei 
limb elisabilitie^s as ceuitraste-el with a total of 
2640 for the lower limb disabilities, the latte*r 
iigiire representhig the 2328 le*g disabilities aiul 
die 312 feieit disabilities. "J'he.se* statistics e-einhrm 
theexperrience of rehal)ilitation workers as to the 
reMcIiiu'ss with which the vocational adjustment 
of tlie V'arious tvjie^s is scciireel. Ilanel and arm 
elisabilities are founel to he the greatest handicap. 

hVir the blind and tbc deaf se]varate activities 
have existed for many years. Rehabilitation 
work has therefore been of help to these groups 
ehielly through its lle.xibilitv of training and its 
readiness to experiment along ik*vv lines. 'Fhe 
number of totally blind clients rt*habilitated 
during the year ending June 30, 1932, was 104, 
of partially blind 277. There wore 15 1 deaf aiul 
ii;:; j>artially deaf. Although the tuberculous are 
included in tJie definition of disabletl persons, 
the number treated thus far has been negiigible. 
Likewise cardiac cases while considered eligible 
have been rejiresented to only a small degree. 
Because the scope of the program, both federal 
and .state, has been restricted to permanent 
physical disabilities, the mentally handicapped 
have not been taken into consideration except in 
ca.ses where a neurosis accompanies the physical 
affliction. Rehabilitation of war victims was in 
the hands of a .sj)eciai agency of the government 
under the Veterans’ Bureau until 1926. Since 
that time any disabilities which persist or re- 
appear are referred to the agencies serving 
civilians. 

Occupational therapy, which has many points 
of contact with rehabilitation, has been valuable 
as a special service in reclaiming the victims of 
industrial accidents. Its usefulness w^as demon- 
strated during the World War, when disabled 
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soldiers in army hospitals were provided with 
manual occupation, such as basketry, 
weaving, ruj^ making and other forms of handi- 
craft, 'rius work, carried on under medical 
supervision, was at first diversional in character 
and later developed a practical prevocational 
significance. Altliough occupational therapy has 
a therapeuiic rather than a directly economic 
objective, it has been of value in restoring the 
morale of disabled persons, in effecting func- 
tional ini]>r()vement in orthopedic cases and in 
discovering a]>litudes which could later seiwe as 
the basis for eeononiic rehabilitation. 

With the advent of tlie otlicial federal-slate 
service there arose a strong lendenc\ to central- 
ize all rehabilitation work in public agencies.. Jn 
some i[istanc<*s private placement bureaus v\ork- 
ing for the rehabilitation of the crij^pled were 
discontinued. In others coordination with the 
slate service- was olIccLed. As rehabilitation w^rk 
increastal in volume, the mo\ement for local 
participation by cities and counties gained con- 
siderable sup])ort. Ibtder this plan rehabilitation 
W'orkers are engaged by the cities or counties, 
usually with some financial assistance from the 
stati‘, and the* program is conducted under the 
general siijKTvisicai and with t lie cooperation of 
the .state. 'I’hus it has been possible t<» enlist the 
aid of a greater ^ariety of cooperating agencies 
and to increase tin: number of disabletl persons 
w ho are given care, in addition to the industrial 
commissions v\liich refer the corn j>ensat ion 
cases the most active participating agencies in 
this local rehal)ihtatioii movement are the hos- 
pitals and schools for crippled children, which 
report their patients as rapidly as they reach 
vocational age, public liealth nurses, family 
welfare organ i/at ions and associations for the 
care of the tuberculous. 

When a handicapped worker is considered 
with a \ iew' to placement, attention is given to 
his general qualifications, the nature of his 
handicap, his physical condition in other re- 
spects and his age. Another important factor is 
whether he is entering an (x'cupation in which 
he has had previous experience or a new^ field for 
which hehas been retrained. 1 n some states place- 
ment is liandled through the regular public em- 
ployment offices, while in others it is a distinct 
service performed by the rehabilitation agency. 
Both methods are still in the experimental 
stage, and the results thus far obtained have 
supported the principle of treating the re- 
habilitation problem as a unit rather than as a 
number of separate services. 
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In the early yeans leaders of the rehabilitation 
movement believed that the increasing mechani- 
zation of industry would open up many new' 
opportunities for the physically disaldeil. Ex- 
periments hv a lew l.irgt* factories pro\ed that 
in the limited operations la\ ored by modern 
industry the handicapped could succeed tjiiite 
as w'cll as the able bodied. In general, however, 
einplovers hesitated to hire disabled workers 
because of the additional hazard to which such 
persons were ext)i)sed and also in most stales 
because of the employer’s liability under llie 
workmen’s comi^ensation laws lor eomj>lcte 
ilisability benefit in the event ol further injury. 

I’hat rehabilitation is closely related to social 
insura/ice deveh)]nucnts in tlie I'nitcd States as 
in other countries is shown by its place in the 
W'orkrneifs comj>ensation movianent and par- 
ticularly by the references to it in the comjH‘nsa- 
tion acts of Nt‘vv ^^Hk, Minn<*soi.i, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota and other states as well as in tin* 
federal i .ongshorenieifs and Harbor Workers' 
Compeiisatioji Act. I'AjxTienct' has shown that 
rehahilitatioii :s generally mort‘ ellective in 
states whtTc it is correlated with tlie workmen’s 
compensation acts. In N(‘W J(‘rse\, lor examjde, 
the permanent disability award is tliseonlinued 
after four huiulred weeks if tlie worker declines 
to submit to such treatment as has been recom- 
mended by the state rebabditalion commission. 
In Oregon rehabilitation is nuule available to a 
larger number of industrial ac ddeiit \iclinis by 
the provision, under the workmen’s com]>ensa- 
tion law, of li\ing c\])eiis(‘s for the injured 
person and his dejieiidents during his j^eriod of 
training. New York, Wisconsin and Alinne.sola 
also prov ide sj>ecial retraining lienefits lor the 
industrially injured. 

"J'he force which has urged and supported 
continuance of the federal part icijiat ion is th<* 
National Rehabilitation Association, an organ- 
ization of professi()nal and lay jhtsohs interested 
in the vocational re.storation of the disabled of 
all types. An active ally lias been the inter- 
national Society for Crippled Children. Other 
groups wiiich have done ellective work in pro- 
moting rehabilitation and government adminis- 
tration of jirograms inelutle w^ar veterans’ organi- 
zations, trade unions and labor grouj^s. 

Definite statistics as to the exact number of 
the disabled for whom vocational rehabilitation 
is feasible are quite generally lacking. According 
to the l^'cderal Board for Vocational lAlucation 
the number in the United Slates, inciuding 
victims of both accident and disease, ap- 
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proximates 84,000 annually. total number is to iiulucc many cripples who might otherwise 
actually rehahilitatcil by the official service since remain pensioners or become public charges to 


the beginning of the work is said to be about 
5;5,ooo. Jt is evident therefore that unless a very 
considerable group are givtri care by private 
agencies or unless many more than generally 
suj)posed are able to make their own adjustment, 
a largt* number are still in need of assistance. Jt 
is significant that tin* majority of those who have 
bee?) made self -su]>])orting are between twenty 
and thirty-fi\e years of age. In the e\j>erience of 
rehabilitation workers, wliile it is not impf)s.sible 
for a person who is disabled at fifty to 1 h‘ re- 
trained, liis chances of success are less than 
those of a younger man. J*erhaj>s the best 
indication of the sui’ct'ss of a rehabilitation 
ju'ogram is a comparison of rehabilitated and 
non-rehabilitateil workers in terms of their 
teaming pow<‘r. 'That the former group has a 
(iist inct ad\ anlage o\ er the latter is e\ ident from 
thi‘ following table, which is a summary of a 
nation wid<‘ study of tefoo rehabilitation cast's 
madt' by the hfderal Hoartl lor \ocational 
lulucation in 
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In general the diflereiice betwet'u the system 
of rehabilitation prevailing in the 1 biiletl States 
and the system in J'airoju'an countiies is that the 
American plan conttanplales go\ernmental ac- 
tion anti adiiiinist ration with incitlental coopeiM- 
tion from jirivate agtaicies, while in lairope the 
method followed is work by juivate agencies 
with governmental subsidies. The first ctuintry 
to adopt a policy of rt'habilitating cripples under 
public auspices was Melgiuni. A school opened 
at C’harleroi in i(;oN was doing effective work 
when tJie World War broke out. In 1914 a 
similar institution, the bxole Joffre, was es- 
tablished in J'Vance at Lyons and Liter Invainc 
the model for other schools in that country and 


take advantage of vocational training and 
eventually become self-supporting. 

The organization which has general charge of 
rehabilitation in England is the C-entral Council 
for the Care of Cripples. Assistance from public 
funds is available for training under the 
lulucation Act of 1921. In the Scandinavian 
countries the existing .system was brought about 
largely through the efforts of the Danish clergy- 
man ] Ians Knudsen, w ho in jSy 2 began a move- 
ment which embodied all of the recognized 
principles of modern rehabilitation. Today the.se 
countries have well organized rehabilitation 
.servici's, w hich for the most part are in the hands 
of private organizations and institutions sub- 
sidized by the government. Before 1914 (ier- 
niany, likt' Belgium and Swetlen, had already 
made considt'rable progre.ss in the de\ elopment 
of a .systi'in of vocational training for the di.s- 
abled. d'he })ri'.ssure of the war anti the need for 
retniining soltiii'i's caused tlu' movement to 
expand raj)idl\' anti to become coordinatetl with 
cixilian rehabilitation. At the present time 
(it'rmanv has the advantagt' of a statute which 
makes it compulsory for emi^loyers to hire a 
fixed percentagi? of pliysically handicapjH'd 
workers, a .systt'm w hich of ctiurse presupposes 
and is bast'tl ujion a careful })lan of vocational 
guidance anti training. 

Rehabilitation tk'pt'iitls for its successful ac- 
complishmi'iit upon public support. 'J'ogether 
with accitlent j>revention and workmen’s com- 
pensation it is an essenti.il factor in overcoming 
the di.s;ibling effects of modern iiulu.stry. The 
future of the movement, htiwever, rests not so 
much upon its own expansion in terms of 
government expenditures and successfully re- 
habilitated cases as u])on the solution of the 
larger problem of unemployment. 

Oscar M. Sullivan 
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elsewhere on the continent. At the present time 
France is the only nation that has followed the 
Ihiited States in establi.shing a governmental 
agency for rehabilitation — the Ixole de Reedu- 
cation JTofessioiU'lle ties M utiles operating un- 
der the Ministry of IVnsions, which has charge 
of the war tlisabilities. An interesting feature of 
the I^'rench law' is that it makes vocational train- 
ing ctnujnil.sory for any ]H'r.sons who have suf- 
feretl amputation and who are also eligible for a 
military pension. The effect of this requirement 
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Disabled” in Collis, H. L., and Greenwood, M., The 
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REU’IIENSPLRGER, AUGLST (180S-05) 
and Ph:Tl{K FRANZ (1810 92), (;ennaii Cath- 
olic political leaders. August Keichensjter^er 
was born in Cohlen/, serx ed as ptvix incial jiidt;c 
111 V’olo^ne and 'Erexes and in 1849 xvas ap- 
fiointcd a]tjX‘llate jud^c in Coloj^ne. As a itiem- 
her of the J' ranklort National Asscmitly in 1848 
he attacked the revolution on the ground that its 
recotrnition xvoitld result in a pennanent state of 
revoliitioTi. He defended tlie fundamental law of 
ptTsonal freedom hut was ojiposed to unlimited 
freedom ol oceiijtation and uncompensated 
]H-*asant emancipation and aj;rarian reform. As a 
Catholic lu‘ advocated Ireedom for the church 
and the clerical onler. For sexeral years he xvas a 
meniher of the Prussian asseinhlx anti leader of 
till' C’atholic tleputies. He played an outstaiidinjjj 
role in th(‘ cstahlishment of the Catholic CAaiter 
jiart y, xvhich he and his brother IVter alon^ with 
.Mallinckrotk led during its early years. In the 
Reichstag he fou;.^ht against thegiovx in^ inilit.iry 
ajipropriations anti in 1879 adxocated universal 
di.sarniament. Originally he opjiosed the anti- 
sotaalist laxv of 1878 hut defend(‘tl it later be- 
cause of the radicalism of the Social Demficrats. 
He atK'ocated the indejiendence of fetleral from 
state finances as a means of safe^uardiiif^ the 
UtMch’s federal constitution. He playetl a major 
nile in (ierrnan social reform legislation, alxvays 
t mphasi/ing the necessity of a Christian ba.sis for 
the political order and for personal liberty. Al- 
though hi‘ was a supporter oi monarchical gov- 
ernment, he believed it should be founded on 
d em ( )cra t ic i nst i t u 1 i on s . 

J\-ler Reichensjierger xvas born in Coblenz. In 
1850 he became appellate judge in that city; 
Iroiii 1 859 to 1 879 he was counselor to the higher 
tribunal in Berlin. For four decades he served as 


a member of the Prussian state assembly and for 
twenty-one years as a member of the Reichstag. 
Like his brother he was an opponent of eco- 
nomic and political liberalism but an adxocateof 
personal Ireedom based ujMm a Christian moral 
order. 

'I’he Ri'ichensperger brothers stemmed from 
tlie upper liberal Catholic bourgeoisie of wt‘st- 
ern (lermanv, xxhich xx.is inilucnced bv the 
temporary h'rcnch annexation of tin Rhineland 
aiul by clo.st‘ contaci with the xxest. I )cspite this 
liberal asjiect, however, the Rt-ichcnsptTgeis 
j)resen'e(.i the con.scrx atism characteristic of 
hidebound Rhenish (.’atholicism, xxhich de- 
termintxl their political philosopliy as well as 
their economic and social iileas. 

tJ. Bkii’is 

(ufusult: IVistor, L., Au^u\t Reit hen\/u'}<;er, 2 \'<)N. 
(i'Vcibur}^ i. Ib. 1899); Giukru, ilcriuanu, I listonsi h~ 
pohtiuhe Auj\dt.:.e inid Reden, 2 \i>ls. (Mumeb 1«>14) 
\ol. ii, p. 303 21; Sihiuiilt, loan/. Au'*jist ReiAien- 
speriiet , b uhrer dcs V'ulKcs, \ul. \\i\' (.Munclu-n- 
< daclhach Bavlicni, Karl, l iniostbid/te, (ie- 

Sihiihte und PolitiR der deutsdien Zentrutnspai tei , 9 
vols. (Uolot’.nt’ >927 32), especially vul. 11, p. 37-38 
and 7^-77. 

REICIISRAT. See Li-cislativi: Assi:mhi.ifs. 

RIvICHST.\(^j. See Lf(;islativi> Assi'Min.iEs. 

RETD, WIirriiLAW (1837 i(p2), Anuaican 
newsjiaper ]m>prietor and di|domal. Reid ac- 
quireil his early newspaper e\penenet‘ ehiell) 
on the Cincinnati (fazelle, hn* which he was 
correspondent on the Cixil War battletiehls and 
in Washington. In i8f)8 Horace (Ireeley jier- 
suaded him to join the slatf ol the New' \'ork 
Tribune ami in 18(19 made him virtuallx man- 
aging editor. After ( Jretdey's d(‘ath in 1872 Reid 
acquired a controlling interest in the ]>a]>cr and 
for the next thirty-three years, except for short 
intervals, xvas actively engaged in its manage- 
ment. I inder his ow'nership the Tribune became 
institutionalized; it was conxe-rted from the jier- 
sonal organ ol an editor into a great newspaper 
property, and as such its tics with the j^revailing 
order of things became closer and closer. 

]'\>lIox\ing (ireeley ’s camlidacy for the presi- 
dency in 1872, fV)r xvhich Reid xxas largely re- 
sponsible, tlu‘ 'Tribune lV>r stweral years stetTcd 
an independent course, but by nSyt) it xvas back 
in the Rcj)ubliean ranks and thereafter wiis 
generally regarded as a parly organ. N evert he- 
icss, Reid preserxed a considerable degree of 
independence. While he could close his eyes to 
the weaknesses of Blaine, he consistently fought 
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the stale bosses Conkling and Platt and freely 
criticized Republican administrations when he 
considered them l)lame\vorthy. On economic 
qui^stions, however, tlie Trihunr never deviated 
from the paths of rt‘gularity: it was a stanch 
defender of protection and sfiund money; it 
fought efforts at go\ eminent regulation of in- 
dustry and also labor's right to unionize; and 
the violence of its attacks on Pryan in j 8</) (he 
was likened to Benedict Arnf»Id, Aaron Burr and 
Jefferson Davis) had mueli to do with making 
that presidt‘ntial campaign a bitter class contest. 

In the i(S()o’s K<‘id, in company with Cajnain 
A. T. Mahan, Albert Shaw, dd](‘odore Roosevelt 
and Henry (Aibot Lodge, became an ardent 
overse-a expansionist, although he was by n(» 
means a jingo. A member of tlie j>eaee commis- 
sion following the war with Spain in iSgM, he 
was the leading advocate of American retention 
of the entire JMiilippine archipelago. In writings 
and addr<*sses thereafter he delended the eon- 
stitutionaJily of expansion but opposed all plans 
for making states out of the new possessions. He 
support(‘d warmly Roosi'\’elt's policy in Panama 
and the C aribbean, jiredicting an American pro- 
tectorate o\'er all that area. Reid was mini.ster 
to France during i(SSc)-t)2 and ambassador to 
(ireat Britain during 1905-12. 1 1 is career in the 
two capitals was marked by succe.ss in cultivating 
cordial relations rather than b> any outstanding 
concrete achievements. In London particularly 
liis Angle iphilism and his personal charm pro- 
moted the growth of a Irieiidly understanding 
between (Ireat Britain and the United Stales. 

Jri.n s \V. Pratt 

IVor/is: After the Wnf ; <i Southern I'our (CTncinnati 
iS()()); Prohlems J'!\lui?ision {Svw York h>oo). 

(Jori'iu/t: (/urtisso/, Uuval, 77/r Lift of Whitehiiv JieiJ, 

2 vi)ls. {Now ’SOik n;2i). 

RldMARLS, HERMANN SAMUEL (1694- 
i7t)(S), (lerman historian and philosojdu'r. Rei- 
marus, professor of ancient languages and 
philoso]diy in his nati\e city ol Hamburg, lives 
in history j>rimanlv as the author ol the Frao- 
which Lessing, against the author’s wish, 
published as a sn})poseel tiiul in the Wolfen- 
biittel library. 

Under the iniluence ol X'oltaire, Bohngbroke, 
C’ollins, 'I'oland ami Mandcville, Reimarus in 
tlu' Frat^mente attacked passionately all revealed 
religion. He related in his own language the 
chnmiijiic st anda/euse of the Old Testament. He 
transformed the history of religions into a his- 
tory ol clerieal deceit, greed and ambition. His 


conception of Jesus as “armed prophet” was of 
the highest importance for the development of 
political thought: as Reimarus presents the 
.story, Jesus desired to establish secular rule 
under the cover of religious phrases, at the head 
of a devoted following somewhat in the manner 
of Savonarola, the Minister Anabaptists or the 
English fifth Monarchy Men. (.)nly after an 
abortive rebellion did the apostk*s jierpetrate a 
sort of “spiritual coup d’chat” by dressing up 
the messianic myth in irnaginatixa* form. It was 
through their “coinmuni.stic” w^ellare organiza- 
tion that the apostles won a political iollowing. 
d’he modern view ol primitive Christianity as a 
coinTnunist rebellion has its .source in Reimarus, 
as have also modern judgments ol the chilkistic 
prophets as leatlers of a band of “saints in a 
hght for powtT, booty and wealth. Notwith- 
standing the (‘xtreme nature of his conclusions 
and desjiite all his om'-sidedness and shallow- 
ness, R(‘imarus’ work exercised a stimulatiiig 
iniluence on the study of the life ol Jesus, on the 
recognition of the eschatological element in 
ju*imiti\(‘ Christianity and on the historiography 
of chiliastic .social movements. 

Reimarus was a confirmed opponent of the 
materialism of the French emycloprdistcs. His 
IVahrhcilni der naiurlichvn Religion^ an almost 
classic (ierman expression of deism, played a 
role in the history of German idealism. He in- 
corporattal the ideali.stic CJerman trend of the 
[ihilosojihy of the Enlighltaiment as well as the 
later .soeio-philosophical oj^timism and eudae- 
nioni.sm. (h)d, according to Reimarus, createdan 
entirely reasonable world which has no need of 
miracles, reflation or redemption. The basic 
religious truths art* contained in the “eternal 
iwanger' of reason ami are not tied up with any 
particular historical revelation in any particular 
corner of the earth’s surface. Man is de.stined for 
happiness. Iheiyylhing in the world has its pur- 
pose and is arrangetl lor the use of living crea- 
tures. (iod’s providence is revealed even in the 
lolds of the rhinoceros’ skin. Evil in the world is 
but an appearance and, as in later classical eco 
nomics, becomes the cause of good through an 
“unseen hand.” “It constantly points the course 
to the g(K)d.” 

Reimarus w^as also of great importance as a 
pioneer in animal psychology and animal .soci- 
ology. He originated the concept of instinct. 
Praised as the founder of modern animal psy- 
chology, he stood in reality with Aristotle and 
the scholastics. He opposeil ascribing intelli- 
gence to animals and thereby humanizing them. 
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Consequently, he attacked Rousseau s “human 
animals,’* as he called them, livinj^ without 
morality or society in a state of nature. He like- 
wise attacked the pessimistic conceptions of 
human nature and society licld by ]\landevillc 
and Machiavelli. “Reason, treedom and j>er- 
fcctibility” were for him the criteria of human- 
kind and of human society. 

IMtchai'l Freund 

Works', Woijenhuttcl Fraf>mt‘ 7 it( , I'cl. 1 >n < ]. U. I.cssin^^ 
(Brunswick J774-7S), Jalcr ed. as Fio^ninttc Jts 
u'oljetibuttcrschcn I Jtipj'tmnntcu (Berlin 17H4), ti. In- 
C. Voysey (J.ondnn "The FKii^fnentc <'an also 

be found in Lcssinjif’s collec ted works, \ols. \i-xii of 
the Lachniann cd. (3rd cd. Berlin i(S.S() i<j::4). d’he 
Fiagnimtc is part of a l.njxer wojI:, “Apol(*;'a‘ odta 
Schutzschrif I fui die vernunttict ri Verelner <iottes,“ 
not completi*l>' puhlisht'd; part-, of it appe.ired as 
Vhngc 7 io(h utiift'drin ktc Werke (As ‘iL'ofjfidmttir\( hen 
Frngtnenti'iten^ ed. by C\ A. B. Schmidt (n. p. lySy), 
and in Zeitsiln ijt Jin die historisthe 'J'hrofngie, voi. xx 
(1^50) 510-637, vol. x\i (1N51) 513-7N, and \ol. xxii 
(1S52) 380-4(^4. Die voniehni\ 1 en Wnfn heiten der mi- 
tiiiiichcn Religion (I laniburu 1754; (ah ed. bv J. A. 1 1 , 
Kennarus, lygj); Ihe I'cniinift/e/ire (Hainbiiic^ «756, 
5th ed. i7<>o); Allgnnenu Jletint htnngen ithei die 
Triebe der I'hieie (llambuij^' lyf*'-'; 4th ed. In J. A. H. 
Reinianis, 2 vols., 170H). 

Consult: Baumeartnei , A., Lessings religidser Ftiheiik- 
lungsgangy Stiinmen aus Maria Laach, .supplement 
no. ii (Freiburg i. Br. 1877) ch. \ in; ldit?.ert, J., //r>- 
TTUinn Samuel Reiniarus ah Metiifdivsikei , .studien zur 
Pbilosophie iind K(‘lit;ion, no. z (Uadeiborn inoSt, 
and Der Deisnius in der Religions- mid ( tftenharuiigs- 
hritik dt's IJerniann Samuel Reiniarus^ "rheolotrische 
Studien der osteireichiseheTi ] .eo-(iesellschaf t. no. iz 
(Vienna igi()); I'’ittbo^.^en, (J., Die Reltgnm Lessings 
(Leipsic i(>23) eh. 11; Kicliardt, II., Datdellung der 
Tnuralphilosopliisi hen Ansehauiingen des Fliilositplien 
Hermann Samuel Reiniarus (Leipsic S('herei, 

K. C., Das 'I'iei in der Philosophie des Hermann Samuel 
Reiniarus (\\\lr 7 .hurir Schettlei, Die Stellung 

des Fhilosophen Hermann Samuel Reiniarus zm Reli- 
gion (Leipsic i()04); Schvveitzei, A., (Jesdiidite der 
Lehcn-Jesu-Forsehiing (^ncl ed. 'LubintJien 1013), tr, 
by W. Montt^oniery as The {)uest of the Historiiid 
Jesus (L/onclon ipio) ch. ii; Strauss, I). Hermann 
Samuel Ridmarus und seine Sdiutz:sdinjt fur die ver- 
'tufijtigcn Verehrer (Joties (Leipsic jS()2). 

RKINACH, SALOMON (iS5S-i()32), French 
archaeologist. Reinach came of a prominent 
Jewish family which had moved from CJerrnany 
to France early in the ninetecntli century. He 
did active archaeological work in the Greek 
islands, Asia Minor and I'unis but his grtrat 
contributions were made through his writings, 
which cover philology, archaeology, art, philos- 
ophy, anthropology, history and religion. In 
nearly a hundred books and more than five 
housand articles Reinach reported and inter- 
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preted the findings of field workers a’l j made 
available to other scholars vast stores of museum 
material. He was one- of tlie first to apply an- 
thropological theories in the explanation of 
archaeological data. Influencetl by h'razer and 
Robertson Sinitb , he r cad signs of tolemism and 
talni into all the cultures of classical antiquity. 
After 1900 lie turned to the scientific study of 
religions not only because of an interest in re- 
ligious origins and history but because he felt 
that scientific imdei standing openc‘d the wa\ to 
popular ernancijxition from the thraldom of re- 
ligion, which he dcdiiu'd as “a sum of scriqik^s 
which interfere with the free exercise of our 
faculties.” In reconstructing the origins of re- 
ligi(m he drew materials from prehistory, pre- 
literate cultures, sur\i\als in modern culturtrs 
and the psychology of the higher animals, 
children and contemporary primitives. Jle con- 
cluded that t}u‘ earliest eleimaits m the religious 
corujdex were tabu and animi.sm, tfic one result- 
ing in socaal codes, the other peoj>ling th(‘ en- 
vironment with spirits in var\ing ramifications 
of fetishism polytheism, ancestor cults and 
monothtdsm. d'he animistic idcment ai.so led 
men to include animal and j>lant specit's in their 
owai group, whik' tabu protected tlu' mtunbers 
of these species, d otemism thus established was 
an important phase of early cultures leading to 
the domestication of animals and to agriculture. 
'F1 h‘ host of sjiirits was controlled by magic, “the 
strategy of animism,” which was the mother of 
the true sciences ddie priesthood then organized 
theunw'iekly and non-rational mass of tabus and 
so took the first stej) toward the emancipation of 
man from R'ligious scnijdes wliich rationalism 
will some day cornjilete. 

A better understanding of the materials for- 
merly class! lied u nder totemism has negated many 
of Rtanach’s interjiretations. During the la.st tw'o 
decades both anthropology and the science of 
religion hav<‘ abandoned schiunatic theories of 
religious origins as well as tlie idea of a unilinear 
law^ of religious evolution, and tlu‘v now tend to 
supplement the yxsychologit al ajqnoach with the 
findings of all auxiliary scienc<‘s. Reinach’s re- 
construction of religious origins, like tho^e of all 
the pioneers, is fiutmoded but still retains the 
charm of a work of art. 

For thirty years Reinach was joint editor of 
the Rvvue arclK'olnoiqitv, As <\litor, ])rofessor at 
the Ecole du Louvre ami director of museums 
liis life was devotetl tf) scholarship. He took no 
active part in politics. The Dreyfus affair moved 
him to translate Lea’s History of the Inquisition 
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(3 vols., Paris 1900-01). During the World War tniordinary competence all phases of Greel< 
he interpreted Amcriean ()j)inion in a four- civilization; numismatics, epigraphy, papyrol- 
volume work, and in his Pi//x precaire on paix ogy, philology, musicography, archaeology, 
durahJi (Angers 19P); first published in i^higlish science, law and history. He threw new light on 
in Av/Z/Vy;/, vol. cii, he suggested a plan for the dynasties of xAsia Minor by his studies on 

ptTinanent peace through disarmament and an their coins. His /c.v 7m>////<^ne.v (Paris 

international police. 1902) as well as his courses at the Sorbonne and 

A. J j STACK IIaydon at the College de France contributed greatly to 
7cnrh.: Mafmrl dv philnjn^ir <lussiqne, 2 vols. Stimulate tlic Study of Tiumisniatics. Reiiiach 
(Paris 1SS0-K4, 2nct ed. iSSj-S^); J.n nviropoh dr also devoted himself to ancient music. He rc- 
Mvrnia, 2 \ oIs. (Paris iSSf)-cS7), in coUahoration with constituted the musical notations of the hymns 


E. Pf)ttiL*r; Rrprrtotrr dcs 7v/\rs prints i^tris rt rtnistjnrKy 
2 \*«)ls. (Paris iS(><>-i «;oo, 2nd ed. i<j22 24); Rrprtloirr 
dr [a statmiirr inranir rt nnnaiury (> \ols. (I^iiis iSgy— 
I ) <o, lieu ed. Rrpntoirr dr printurrs du 

viovrn tiL'r rt dr hi Jiciniissnmr, f> \(j|s. (Paris i<;05— 23); 
Ri'prrtaitr dr irlirjs f!irts rt rdnuiim, 3 \-oIs. (Paris 
Rrprrtonr dr I'art (finilrntairr (i*aiis i<>i3); 
didtrs, iiiythrs rt irlrnafis, 5 (Paris inc >5 23; veils, 

i-ii, 3rd (<!., H )22 2>s}, alirithivd translation in i vol. 
hv I'di/.ilu*lli l i’ost (London n;i2'; ^IpoUo; histoirr 
yrnrudr dr<i nits phistn/iirs (1‘aris in04. utli ed. ig2(>), 
Ir. liy I’loicni V Siiiimonds (New ^'ork 1(107); Orphrus; 
liistoiir yriinalr drs irlr>i(His (Pans new ed, i()2()), 

Ir. 1 )V Morenee Sinimonds (New ^oik J‘Pn, lev. ed. 
New ^'ork ni3ol; Lrttirs <) /.or sin I'hi^itioir drs pliilo- 
\npliirSy 3 vols. ( P.iris i .hronolin'jr dr hi nurnry 

10 \ols. (l\iris nnS" in); Histon r dr In Rrvoliitioii russr 
(7(3(r5-/U//) (Pjuis i<n7); hnnlf/irr; ttirhiiiors d'ari hr- 
olofJiir rt ddiistoiir, 3 \ols. (Pans i(;3o-3i). 

(hifisult: Poltiei, I'.dmond, in Rri'iir ni i liru 1 oi.p(jur, 5th 
ser., vol, .vx.W’i (1(^32) 137- 5.1; Kic'ei, Sesiiiour de, in 
Rri'ut dcK rliidrs jiiirrs, vol. xeiv (1933) 2 2S, with 
hil)lio^M*a|-)h>'. 

Ri:iN ACH/ri IF( )] )( )RF (iSho-1928), hVench 
historian. 'Tlieodore Reinach was the youngest 
of the famous thrtv Reinacfi brothers. His scien- 
tific interests were (‘onceiitrated mainly upon the 
civilizations of ancient ( J recce and the I lebrews. 
He was acli\e in Jewish communal affairs and 
W 31 S editor of the Rrruc d(\s etudes juives. He 
contributed many short studies and articles on 
various aspei'ts of Jew ish history and culture and 
wroli' a jK)pular survey of Jewish lii.stor), 
llistoirc dt'S Isruclites (Paris 1SS4, 5th ed. 1914), 
which was tnmslated into .se\eral languages. His 
most important work in this held, howtwer, was 
concerned with the hi.story of the jews in 
classical anticpiity. His Textes d\iuteurs grecs et 
romains ndutifs au judu'isme (Paris 1S95) is an 
impoiTant source for the study of the Jews in this 
j)eriod anti his tnmslation of and commentary 
uj>on the works of hda\ius Jo.sephus (vols. i-\, 
I'aris 1900-29), which remained uncompleted at 
his de;ith, ai'e the standard authority for the life 
and works of this author. 

Reinach’s work was evc3i more significant in 
the held of Cireek history. He studied with ex- 


preserved in the Delphic inscriptions and 
papyri, collaborated with Henri Weil on a study 
of a hitherto obscurt^ treatise of Plutarch on 
music and published a more general study, La 
musiqur grecque (Paris 1926). In the held of 
archaeology his studi<‘s of the sarcophagi of the 
royal necrojiolis at Sidon demonstrated the fact 
that Hellenism had penetrated into Phoenicia 
before the Macedonian coiKjuest. Reinach col- 
laborated in the publication of the Rrciivil dvs 
inscriptions juridiques grerques and was I'tlitfir of 
the7^C77/c dcs etudes grccqiics and the Gazette dcs 
beaux arts, 

(hiSTAVK (ikOTZ 

Consult: Glotz, CJustaxe, in AcaJ( 3 mie dcs Inseiiptions 
el Belles i^etfres, (Joniptrs- rrndus' (A r st'nntrs (ujzH) 
321— 2(); Jtieci, S. de, “ICents de d’h. Kein.U'h rekilues 
au judaksnie” in Rrz'ur drs- rtiidrs juries, Ixx.wr 

(1928) 113 30. 

RELIGION. Most definitions of religion arc 
adyanced from the point of view of some par- 
ticular religious creed, usually the C’hristian, 
and as a result fail to i.solate the mort‘ universal 
essence of religion }>r()]>t‘r. In the s(*areh lor a 
generally valid dehnition the etymology of the 
term itself is illuminating, d’he two most gen- 
erally acce[ited derivations are tliose given by 
Cicero and by the “Christian Cicero,” Lactan- 
tius, a teacher of Latin rhetoric in the first half 
of the fourth century. While the former derived 
the term from the verb rcligcrcy i.e. to execute 
painstakingly by means of repeated effort, the 
latter derived it from religarcy to bind together, 
and interpreted religion as essentially a “bond 
of piety.” These two interpretations suggest the 
twofold aspect of religion. On the objective side 
religion involves the recurring performance of 
certain human activities and thus belongs to the 
realm of external jdienomena; on the subjective 
side it is part of the hidden experience of the 
p.sychic life. Although such a dichotomy is to 
a certain extent unrealistic, since the external 
manifestations of religion are organically rooted 
i!i the inner experience, an inquiry, such as the 
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present, undeitiiken primarily from the socio- spiritual being; and accessible to human influ- 
logical point of view must presiippos<‘ a strictly ence. Quite as clearly as the rock of Madagascar 

objective phase of religion and throw its major rej^resents a purely dvnamisiic conci‘j>tion, Ja- 

emphasis there. cob’s dream typifies a pcnsoiial or what might 

i’he problem of defining pn'cisely the scope be callcil anirnislic-dcmonistic construct, 'riie 

of religion is complicated by the fact that the notion of the holiness of w ater is likewise capable 

more primitive the culture under consideration, of two distinct e\]danations. Sometimes water 

the more pronounced th(* tendency of the reli- is imestetl with direct siij)ernatural power: thus 

gious sphere to absorb objects and activities the Zoroastrians, who were completely depenil- 

W’hich according to modern W’ays of thinking ent upon water for tlnar agriciilturd juirsuits, 

have no relation to religion. But liow ever shift- helie\i‘cl it to be replete with the in\sterio(K‘^ 

ing the border between the religions and the fructifying substance, Jirurcnafi . “() water, be 

non-religious, the consciousness of such a bordei stow thy glor\ upon him w ho sacrifices to thee/' 

usually cxi.sts: thus even in the Polynesian and is the Zoroastrian’s prayer in the elrcv/^y. At 

]\TeIanesian cultures, a distinction is madt^ be- other times, howe\ er, tlie sacrciiiu'ss of water is 

tween tlu‘ ordinary or tli<‘ profane, .uul attributi'd to tlu' presence of a jiartiiailar dtaty. 

iahu^ the unusual and the mysK'rious. I he bor- According to the rt'jnirL of the missionarv 
der is sufficiently clear cut for man to become Spieth, when a farmer aiiKWig the lAve tribe of 
aw'are of the impact of an “otluTiiess, of the .southern Pogoland foutul crmison water sud- 
presi-nec of sonu‘ pow’<*r or powers which are tleniy and mvsti'riously spurting out at him from 
superior to him, intrench upon his life and must a lK»lt‘ which he haii made in tlie earth, he bc- 
bc compounded with if he is to ward of] the lie\c‘d that a the nati\e term for tlemoii, had 
dangers emanating from them and recei\e the been revealed to him, and accortliugly there 
assistance they can liestow. 'rims it is ])ossible grew u]> a ctdt concerning the presence of a 
to arrive at a preliminary dei'mition of n^ligirm spirit in tin* water. 

as the eomjdex of man’s interrelations with tfie In geiuTal it niav l>c said that the dynamistic 
superhuman powers. Such a definition impli(‘s idt-a tends to aetom])any magic, wlu-reas the 
the funclanu'ntal truth tliat religion, as dt'lined id(‘a of a personal (iod, or sonu^ derivative form 
by C’, A. B<‘rrioulli in yV/eo/og/e //W fl m77/.sc//u// of ifiat idea, is associated with religion in its 
(Basel 1933), i^iJtonomous activity of j>ur(T s<‘nse But the exclusion of magic from 

man or a unilateral manifestation of tlie human tht‘ geniTal tield of religion can haixllv be justi- 
spirit, but involves a jwoeess of vital and re- fietl, inasmuch as magic is more or less clearly 
ciproeal interplay” between the human anti the tlu* etirner stoiu* of every historienl religion. 
sujHTnatural. Ivarly Brahmanism, anti Biiddliism in its original 

In analvzing more ]weeisely the eoneepl “su- alheistie form, are tvjneal examples of religions 
perhuman powers” a dichotomy must bt‘ estab- which at their inc<‘j>lit)n ct)neeived the sii})ei- 
lishcd between tlu* purely imjH r.stmal-dv namis- natural })o\\er inerelv as abstract force am! only 
tic type and the personal. 'J’his iundamental in the later stages of tlua’r dcvt'lojuncnt became 
di.stinction, although ntit invariably clear cut, is ctnirerned with the itica of a person.d (h>d. 'J’Ik; 
well illustratetl by the contrast between the attributes and deeds ascribtal to gotls aiul .some- 
Madagascan cult and Jacob’s dnam, both of times incorporated into the cult, as illustrated 
which are concerned with the supernatural by ceitain purifit‘atif>ii riles in the cult of Ajiollo, 
power of a particular rock. In the former the are oftvai pure magic. In g<MU‘ral, however, a 
rock, which, according to tradition, rnu.st distinction within the larger categorv of religion 

ascended by the chieftain before he is pojnilarly between magic and pure religion holds valid, 
recognized as the incumbent of power, is thought The essential difference consists in tlu* fact that 
to be itself imbued with force and capable of the former, in keejiiiig with its juirelv dyna- 
comrnunicating this force by an impersonal mistic character, involves an essentially auto- 
auUimatic process to any individual corning into malic process, while tlu* latter must reckon with 
contac:t with it. In Jacob’s dream, on tlie other thegootl or evil will of tlie divinity as an autono- 
hand, the rock harbors a divinity and owes its moiis factor. 'J’he contrast emphasized by some 
sacredness to the fact that it is a dw'elling place soeiohigists between magic as an antisocial and 
of God (Beth-cl), containing w'ithin it.self a su- egocentric force and religion as a social, col- 
perhuman essence which is conceived as a per- leclivistic force usually takes into consideration 
:on, subject to the variations and moods of a only black magic to the exclusion of white. And 
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yet it is un deniable tliat black magic, in so far 
as it shrinks from tlie light of day, deviates from 
gerniine religion, which has a public organiza- 
tion and practises cults recognized by all. 

I’he ])n>i>iem llius raised as to whether reli- 
girin in gen(*ral centers aliout the individual or 
the collectivity is an extremely comph‘X one, and 
it must In* emphasized once again that the socio- 
logical ajijiroach may often fail to do justice to 
the inner experience of the indiv idual. Attempts 
h.ave been made to derive llie origin of religion 
from clan or tribal conscioesness; in accordance 
with this v iew the Semitic ( iod, Jor instance, has 
b<‘eri int(‘rpr(‘t(‘d as merely the personification 
of tribal unity. But i( as ilefmed aliove religion 
is something more than a unilateral construct 
of the human sjnrit, its origins cannot be de- 
duced exclusively from group experiences. The 
experiences from w hich religion springs are, as 
•lauer has rightly emphasized, essentially ec- 
static in charact(‘r and the subjects of such ex- 
periences are in tlK‘ great majority of cases single 
individuals. And uidess it is recognized that 
men are imec)ual as regards their capacity for 
the religious experience, it is impossible to 
understand the actual history of the origin and 
ev^olution of religion. Superior cajucity inheres 
noi only in tlu* priesthood (i/.'C.), an institution 
wlncti derivvxs from the abnormal endowments 
of certain individuals, but also in founders of 
religion and in all religious reformers. In this 
nxspect religion may be compared with art, a 
field in which a differentiation betweim the lay- 
man and the artist is taken for granted. Similarly 
in religion certain men have the charismatic 
ability to see and hear with their inner eyes and 
•ars what the ordinary man does not see and 
near until it is revealed to him. 

\ et despite the faet that this cleavage between 
individual and community is already apparent 
even in the lower stages of culture, primitive 
religion is predominantly collectivistic. The 
more jirimitive the culture, the greater the soli- 
darity of the individual with the social group. 
Whereas in the modern period man is regarded 
as an individual who, although hound to his 
kinsmen, constitutes the basic unit of existence, 
human personality in the primitive world is 
completely identified with the group. In such 
a world the eonteiil of religion tends to be iden- 
tical with the srttsNS communis. The importance 
of ance.stor worship for cultural deveiopment 
consists in its being the most primitive and 
energetic attempt to preserve, with the aid of 
.ngitl ritual, the spiritual and intellectual treas- 


ures of a family or group as they liavc been 
assembled through decades, centuries or mil- 
lennia. As the cult of the family or sib evolves 
into a cult of the tribe or primitive state, the 
religious fate of the individual remains closely 
interwoven with that of the collectivity. .An ex- 
ample of this is furnished by t lie ancient llif^iraic 
notion that the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children, even to the third and fourth 
generation (Exodus xx: 5). A similar jirov’crh. 
“d'he fathers ha\<‘ eaten a sour graj>e, and the 
children s teetli are set on edge,” is Jiandcd 
down ’m Jcrvniiuh xx.xi: H) and in Ezekiel xviii; 
2, althougli hfitli prophets took jicrsonal issue 
with its implicalifins. 

While the conception of religion as a purely 
private' affair is on the w hole foreign to jirimitivt' 
and ancient cultun's, tlu-rc is usually present a 
recurring clash hctvvccn individual and institu- 
tional clcmeaits. d'liis is hc.st tvfiificd by the 
deep seateil antagonism between the projihe^^ 
and the priest , although even the I iehrevv jiroph- 
ets, who epitomize in its extreme form the per- 
sonal union between man and goil, nevxT freed 
theinselv'cs from tlu* colk'ctivistic attitudes in- 
herent in all religion. 'I'he unequal struggle ot 
individualistic again.st collectivistic forces is 
clearly manifested in the religion of Cireece, 
where the relations between the political and the 
religious were particularly close. What the state 
demanded of the individual was strict fulfilment 
of the requirements of the puhh-' cult. On the 
other liand, with the spread of the Or])hic inys- 
Icries, religion had come tf) revolve around the 
sin and atonement of the individual, 'i'he out- 
come of the tension which inevitably develojieu, 
consciously or iinconscioiislv, between the indi- 
vidualistic-univcrsalistic elements and the purely 
civic and local aspects was determined to a large 
extent by broauer liistorical factors. 'Bhc era of 
peace and consolidation following the Persian 
w^ars, by strengthening the power of the state, 
bolstered the ofllcial cult at the expense of indi- 
vidual communion. It was only in the late Hel- 
lenistic period, as a result of the dwindling of 
state power, that the latter gained the ascend- 
ancy. That religious individuali.sm usually ap- 
pears at a time when the power of the collectivity 
has been shattered is a fact borne out by present 
day events; for example, in China. 

Even in the most highly personalized religion 
there is present, however veiled, vSuch a powerful 
drive toward institutionalization that this tend- 
ency may he regarded as an essential charac- 
teristic of religion itself, a tendency which for 




its complete realization, however, presupposes a 
fairly stable social system. Although some reli- 
gions lay down a way of life, which, like the 
Hindu jnana-mdrga^ can be pursued only by the 
individual, the forces making even here for 
organized association are well illustrated by the 
typical case of Buddhism, The congregation of 
the faithful, which arose in the earliest stagt‘s of 
Buddhism, was included, alongside the px-rson 
of Buddha and the teaching, as the last of the 
“Three Crcms’' in the declaration of faith of the 
catechist; while as a result of the Mahayana 
reform the jndna-mdroa elerruait itself teiuled to 
give way to hhakti-murga , the original element 
of which was the communal worship of (h>d. 

A similar evolution may be tractnl in the his- 
tory of Christianity. Allliougl) Jesus has been 
regarded as the outstanding exponent of indi- 
vidualistic religion, the conception of the church 
as the body of Cdirist is present even among tl)e 
early apostles. The pronouncement of C’ypnan 
that no one could claim Ciod as a father who 
liid not accept the church as a mother, ade- 
quately epitomizes the subsequent attitude ol 
Catholicism, according to which the adherence 
of the individual to the Christian religion is 
dependent upon his baptism into the one holy 
Catholic and apostolic community (.see Rki.t- 
Gioiis Institutions, C’hristian, section on Ro- 
man Catholic). The Refontiation, it is true, 
through its doctrine of juslilication bv faith 
established an immediate relationshij^ between 
tlie individual and his (Veator; but official P»*ot- 
estantism, defuiitely rej)udiating the individu- 
alistic princif)le of the Anabai)lists, served, in 
.sjute of its numerous modifications of traditional 
doctrines regarding the church and the sacra- 
ments, to perpetuate the older faith in a com- 
munity of saints, whether in tin* form of the 
church visible, tlie church invisibk- or merely 
the predestined band of the elect, 'fhe empha- 
sis placed by Pieti.sm on the more restricted 
religious sodalities within the church is often 
encountered among Christian sects and free 
churches. Despite its origin as a schismatic 
movement against a larger vcclcsia the sect usu- 
ally continues to adopt rites which express the 
idea of unity and to stress the deliberate act of 
association into a narrower unit j^erformed with 
a view to displacing the older superpersonal 
“organization” by the “fellowship” of kindred- 
minded souls. 

In the history of monasticism the collec- 
tivistic tendencies of religion arc showm even 
more strikingly. To be sure this phenomenon, 
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growing out of the need impelling the religious 
zealot to seek isolation as a means of freeing 
himself from worldly entanglements, may cul- 
minate in the extreme individualism of the an- 
chorite. But in the form of monasticism, which 
is infinitely more significant from the historical 
point of view, the underlying princij)le of monos 
is conceived and applied as a collective rather 
than as an individual unity. ICvcn in mysticism, 
which represents perhaps the most highly per- 
sonalized variety of religious experience, the 
individual personality soon tends to become en- 
gulfed in the all inclusive godhead. The political 
and economic individualism of the modern 
period has of course been refltrled in a corre- 
sp()nding re.surgence of individualism in the 
sphere of religion; but even here it is true that 
the ext (‘lit to \^ hich religion has been a vital 
force in ihe comtnunity has been determined by 
the degree of its etf<‘ctiveness in establishing a 
solidarity between the religious individual and 
the religious collectivity. 

In analyzing the individualistic elements in 
religion it should repeatedly be borne in mind 
that the w'orlv s)i the charismatic religious leader 
is heavily conditioned by the milieu in which he 
operates. It is cr)iulitioned in two ways: first, 
the milieu determines his own spiritual eejuip- 
ment; and, again, the milieu determines the 
manner in which his message is received and 
perpetuat<‘d. Since no religious innovator can 
defy the ethos of his native culture, his reforms 
must to a certain extent kei'p wdthin the limits 
of a certain traditional continuity. For the masses 
of the people are capable of assimilating at best 
only those elements of his gospt‘1 which repre- 
.sent a grafting of the new’ on to the old. This 
conditioning influence of the milieu is no less 
important in the concejUual realm than in the 
sphere of ritualistic practise. Just as the magician 
of the hunting tribe in introducing an innovation 
in magic lechni(|ue must of necessity make use 
of the technological resources at the disjiosal of 
his people, so the general conceptions of magic 
irom which he proceeds are part and jiarcel of 
the common fund of beliefs. In the Mosaic code 
there are a number of commandments, such as 
that regarding the Sabbath, w'hich by reason of 
their patent incongruity with the nomadic cul- 
ture in w’hich Misses lived can be undenstood 
only as the expression of that later, and much 
more stabilized, Hebraic culture when the oral 
tradition was converted into scripture. 

ddie religion of Zoroaster is particularly iliu- 
ininating as a reflection of the culture from 
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vvliicli jt It crnilJ have ^Town up only 


at a time when tlie nei^dihoritip; tribes were con- 
scious of uiuier^oinj^^ a transition from the no- 
mariic to the settled staj^(\ Aji^ricultural and 
pastoral jnirsuits therefore became identified 
w'ith ndi^uous duly, as is apparent in such sacred 
aphorisms as “iJe wiio sows corn, sows holi- 
ness,” and “Whtai corn is j^^round, the Daevas 
[devils] |:;roan.” 'The injunction of the holy 
Avesta to “lay an abundance of fodiler before 
till' cow ” is a familiar way of recommending the 
fuhjlmeiit of obligations in gnmeral; similarly the 
accjuisition of a cou' svinboji/ed the attainment 
of heavenly bliss, whih* to the slaughter of the 
pninexal o\ Iranian eosmologv altributt‘s the 
creation of tlie entire plant and animal world, 
'^rhe dog as guardi m of tht^ herd is venerated 
as a \irtuallv sacred animal, and for his mis- 
treatment the religirius law prescribes exticrnely 
se\'ere penalties, ihit the influence of the milieu 
goes even d(‘eper. 'The rigid dualism in the 
Zoroa.strian religion between light and darkness 
W'as a direct reflection of the struggles of the 
inhabitants against a bleak climate atid the vicis- 
situdes of wringing a meager existence from the 
barren steppes and mountain lands. 

This raises tlu‘ question of the t‘\tent to which 
topographic and climatic factors in general may 
be said to condition th(‘ forms of religion, h'rom 
this point of \’iew' the break up of the original 
Aryan religion into a Persian branch aiul an 
Indian branch is particularly illuminating h'or 
while the Ilimlus at one time undoubtedlv 
sharetl in that characteiisticaily Aryan zest for 
d(‘ed.s ami liuman activity which is reflected in 
Persian Zoroastrianism, they lost these qualities 
as a result of their migrali<»n to the tnqiically 
luxuriant laiuls along the ( I.inges and in an 
enervating atmosphere of t'ase and abundance 
gradually surrendered tlu-iiiselves to a type of 
quietislic .speculation and brooding which came 
to color their entire religious outkud;. 

In fact the determining influence of natural 
environment may be rc‘pealedly detirted not 
only in the general religious temper of a people 
but in the details of tlu ir theologv, mvthology 
and esc hatology. 'Phus the preeminence of the 
moon god in most of the Semitic religions is to 
be ascribed to the nomad’s preference for the 
coolness of the night when lu* ma\ wander in 
comfort and ease, fiee from the blazing sun. 
The Pabylonian designation of the king of the 
gods as “(ir(*at Mountain” and the characteri- 
zation of his temple as “Mountain House” — to 
say nothing of the entire architecture of the 


temple towers with their spiraled approaches- 
suggest that the Sumerians, the progenitors of 
this entire culture, sought in the plains of Baby- 
lon to honor their gods in the same manner as 
in the inountainous homeland from wdiich they 
had migrated. Maritime peojdes, on the other 
hand, invest their deities with the attributes of 
the sea and of seafaring aclivitit‘s and consider 
the future state of bliss as an endless expanse of 
water abounding in fish. On the other hand, a 
great cata.strophc* on the sea may give rise to the 
notion of a unixersai flood, which is projected 
either backward into tlu‘ nanote past or forward 
to tJie end of the world, while the dread rigors 
of an arctic climate may give ri.se to the expecta- 
tion of ii Jlmhu I winter to come at the end of 
time. 

Natural human sympathies and antipathies 
are likewise trans]a>sed into the rc'ligious sphere, 
the foes and friends of the group becoming the 
foes and friends of the gods, d’he ju'oblem thus 
rai.scd as to the influence (‘xertcxl by human 
society u])on tiu^ dexelopment of religioti may 
he follow t‘d step by step, inasmuch as each 
transformation of the culture ))n>duces a corre- 
sponding modification of the religion. lAen the 
effective use of a new tool recjuires the introduc- 
tion of ap]>ropriate ritual cenanonies in order 
that spiritual mastery over th(‘ object may be 
established. I'A'ery ste}> in cultural progress ex- 
tends the sphere of the existing gf)ds or creates 
new ones, f’or it widtais tiui range of human 
nec'ds, and human ne{‘ds in turn call into being 
gods who can satisfy them. With the sj^read of 
arti.sanry and trade new tyjK\s of gods appear; 
and w here trade reaches into foreign lands, alien 
deities are often assirnilatt'd into the nati\ e pan- 
theon, as the Phrygian divinity, for exanqile, w^as 
taken over into Attica. 

Similarly the natural evolution tow^ard social 
diflereiitiation ])ro(.luces a corresponding differ- 
entiation in tht‘ suj>ernatural world. How the 
increasing rigidification of class structure is re- 
lh‘cted in the characteristics of the gods is wxT 
illu.strated by the Edda, I IdyhanlsJjod^ wdiich 
depicts the antagonism ln'tween the crude peas- 
ant god, Thor, and the more refined gf)d of the 
nobility, Odin. In taunting Thor, Odin’s trump 
card is the jibe, “Odin is master of the nobhxs 
who fall on the field of battle. Thor is rna.ster 
only ol slaves.” likewise the differentiation in 
occujiation has its counterpart in the religious 
sphere. In India the god Agni tended to take 
on more and more the characteristics of the 
priestly caste, as Indra did of the w^arrior caste 




and the close connection between Mithras and 
the mercenary soldier has often been noted. ]t\ 
the Orient as well as in the Occident — as Max 
Weber has pointed out in connection with the 
Kabir-Patitliis sect of India, which was foundetl 
by the weaver KabTr and recruited its folKmin'r 
among the weavers — the textile crafts, being 
limited to the home, were condiici\e to private 
metlitation and therefore seem to havt* gener- 
ated a type of worship practically free from 
ritualistic elements. 'I'he process whereby the 
form of religion is modified as a result of the 
breaking up of the monopoly exercised by nar- 
row professional groups is clearly revealtal in the 
UfwnisJiads, which i*cho the sentiments oi liith- 
erto excluded and inarticulate ty]>es— king., as 
well as women and persons without established 
lineage. 

With the progress of urban culture those reli- 
gious festivals which wen^ built around agricul- 
ture tended to (Kvindle in importance or tc) 
accrete lunv symiiohsms. At the same time, as a 
result of growing precision in the calendar, fes- 
tivals came to be held at definitely fixed intcr\als. 
Supremely im|)ortaiit in the dc\clo]>ment ot 
religion W’ere the discovery and dissemination ol 
writing. This is rellected not only in the expn'ss 
delegation of the guardian.ship of w riling to sueli 
gods as tlu Ivgyptian 7dioth, the Habyloniaii 
^lelx) and Ilelit-.seri, the Japanese Tenjin-Sama, 
the Celtic Ogma and the JN'orse Odin but also 
in the momentous consequenees attendant ujxm 
the transformation of Judaism from a pro['hetic 
religion to one bas(al on codified scriptural lawn 
It was merely the ultimate conclusion of such 
logic, in w'hicli both Christianity and Islamism 
followeil J Lidaism, when tiie Ih^lircw rabbis por- 
traved (iod Himself as poring night and day over 
the Torah. 

d’hc development of religion is also ]>crma- 
neiitly influenced by jMililical andt civic forces. 
It is always instructive to study tb'* :erminology 
and linguistic symbolism of a religion, in view 
of the tremenclous power exercised by concep- 
tual associations over the inner religious staise 
of the individual. I'lie atlribiit<-s and the names 
bestowed upon the gods automatically change 
in accordance with the form of the stale, 'fhe 
god as king is merely a tran.sposition of the 
human as king, the di\'ine kingdom merely a 
transposition of the earthly kingdom. The char- 
acteristically Aryan conception (T the asuras as 
divine might is an expre.ssion of the ancient 
Aryan political system. Moreover, since the 
prince or king is supreme judge, the deity is 
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likewise clothed with the judicial function and 
vestetl with the final tiecision as to human guilt 
or innocence. I'he belief arises therefore that the 
gods are tlie natural a\ engers of human trans- 
gressioi\. J uristic conceptions of this type, wdiich 
emphasize the deity as punislier and judge, 
occupy a central place in the religious outlook 
not onh of Judaism but als^» of Christianity and 
Islam. An interesting correlation might likewise 
be made b(‘tween tlie pre\alcnce of male gods 
and the patriarchal form of .social organizatif'i’ 
on the one hand and between the female god, 
which is common in the religions of Asia Minor, 
and the matriarchal society on the other. 

'The even more ]m)noiinc»‘d tendency for 
changes in the political fortunes of a citv, a 
]iro\ inec or a st'ction to find a rellection in a 
corresponding rise or decline of the patron 
deities may be observed not only in the h-gvp- 
tian and Jkibylonian j^antheons but also among 
the Athenians. 'I'hus tb.e myth of 'rriptolemiis 
— a name meaning literally *‘the phiW'man who 
plows three tinu's a year” -was evolved by tb** 
Athenians as an expression of their own domi- 
nant position m (Teece. 

Religious develojMuent may be conditioned 
also by the broader impact of neighboring cul- 
tures. 'The classic example of the working of 
such inlluciKX's from abroad is tlic gradual ori- 
cnlalization of tlu‘ religions of anti([uity as a 
phase of the geruTal process wliereby the cul- 
tun‘s themsehfs were transformed umler the 
impact of oriental infiltrations. Similarly in the 
history of the exjiansion of Christianity it is 
signilicant that whereas the i'higlish and most 
of the eontiueiital trilies, having iieen rapiilly 
drawn into the Romanic culture, ailoptcd tlic 
Roman form of C’liristianity with little inodili- 
cation, the Scandinavian tribes, which by com- 
jiarison had clung jealously to Nordic ideals and 
Nordic ways of life, carried over into the new 
religion most of the crucial religious forms of 
the old. 

In ail cases the process of transjilanting a 
religion to an alien environment brings into 
sharp relief the dependence of religion on cul- 
ture, 'I’he change in the character of Hebrew 
religion which resulted from the migrativ)n r)l 
the nomadic Israelites from the desert to the 
arable lands of Palestine may be paralleled by 
that which tor)k place in the case of Babylonian 
religious attitiules and practises as a result of 
contact with the culture, of the Sumerians. 'Phis 
process of transformation is all the more mani 
lest in the sjircad of the world religions. It may 
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to almost p^rotcs(|iie K-n^ths, as when 
the hudcihist monks in the intensely militaristic 
atmosj)here of tt*ntli and eleventh century Japan 
so far lost si^ht of the essentially paeihstic nature 
of llieir own reli^don as tf> allow' themselves to 
he exploited as an a{.r<‘nev of war, whether defen- 
sive or offensive. Naturally enou^di the .strong 
influences of the local cultures (‘ucountered hy 
an expanding redigion are to no small extent 
religious in thems<d\'es. for examph*, the devtd- 
opment of an Islamic mystic sect in JVrsia could 
not he <‘xplained without reference to certain 
religious currents already existing in Persia. I’he 
wav in which local cults preser\e a certain iden- 
tity of their own, <‘V(‘n after their assimilation 
into a higher religion, and thereby change the 
character of the lattcM* is most chxirly revealed 
m the incorj)oration of local saints, with their 
attend.mt (‘ults, into the profcs.s<‘dly monothe- 
istic ritual of C hrist ianitv, Islarri and Puddhisrn. 
J'or the locid saint is \'ery often nothing more 
than an older local deity jiurified of his “hea- 
then” attributes through “baptism.” 'I'his per- 
petuation of tlu‘ indigenous numina is an ex- 
jiression not only of the conseiwatisni inherent 
ii' the rt'ligioiis ja*oci‘ss itseli but of a widespread 
jM)j>iilar yearning to establish immediate con- 
tacts with some deity less remote than the sn- 
}>reme ( Jod of Christianity or Islam atid less 
impersonal than tht‘ almost atheistic sjnrit origi- 
nally proclaimed by Buddha. 

'J'he progress of culture in gtaieral i*; accom- 
j)anicd Iw' a gradual refinement and spirit uali- 
xation of rtdigious atid ethical concejns as wxdl 
as of (’er<.‘monv. d he* demonistic poweaxs, whose 
actions are as a rule unpr<*dictable, are either 
gradually rcjdaced by friendly deities or the evil 
sj>irils are reduced to a ]>osition of malicious, 
but in the last analxsis im]>otent, ant.igonists. As 
tlu‘ ]n'imiti\e codes based on blood vengeance 
gi\e way to a more orderly and pcxiceful legal 
sy.stem, the older notions of divine vengeance 
are disjdaced by a conception of divine law 
which throws its emphasis on the moral dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. 

Jt is true of course that in numerous regions 
which are more or less isolated as a result of 
tojiographical barriers or other natural factors 
the general l)ackwardness of the culture is n‘- 
fiected in the persistence of primitive religious 
attitudes and practises. And only too often there 
may be <*nc(>untered what is apparently a cleav- 
age between culture and religion. The JVome- 
the-an mylh is clear enough evidence that under 
ceitain circumstances the gods may be set upon 


hy herfiic champions of humanity, who seek tr 
wTest from them cultural ehanents denied to 
man. Instances may he multi]>lied to show that 
religion has repeatedly .set itself across the path 
of cultural progress. In fact religion by its V'cry 
nature develops in time a cult which zeaknisly 
perpetuates older usages long since obsolete in 
daily life and in the performance of its religious 
rites, such as sacrifict* and circumcision, still 
freciuentlv makes use of instruments deriving 
from a jiast era of culture, d'he pronouncement 
from the powers that be in the Islamic church 
that under no coiulitions may a phonograph be 
used in summoning the faithful to daily w^orshif> 
is not to be dismisseii as merely an instanc<‘ of 
reactionary con.servatism. lu/r loted C'hristian 
ritualists have likewise oppo.seil recourse to ct‘r- 
tain m(‘chanical devic(*s of tht‘ motlern era on 
th<‘ historically plausible ground that these de- 
\ ices operate against the attentivtaiess and tle\'o- 
tion essential in all ritualistic ceremony. 

But by and large it is readily apparent, on the 
basis of the ]>r(.‘Ceding analysis, that religion, m 
its nu»ie formative stages, is hea\il\' conditioned 
by the society and cultun* from which it springs. 

It remains to be shown that religion isaneijually 
]M)Werful force in molding that .society anu cul- 
ture. 'The further back one goes into the history 
of human culture, the greater the degree to 
which the life of human society, even in its 
jviirely external aspt‘cts, seems incased jn the 
magico-religious. On every hand the primitive? 
man comexs into contact with objerts which he 
believes to be* laden with mana; .so jierilous do 
such contacts seem to him, tint in trying to 
avoid them he forges an entire* chain of tabus 
and with this chain imprisons himself. 'This 
concejnion of mana is so univ ersally shared by 
the enitire primitive* community that no one 
Avould think of trying to e.se:ape from its swxiy. 

At this primitive stage therefore religious be*lief 
is a powerful sanction in the enforcement of a 
standardized community discipline, particularly 
from a negative point of view . Thus places which 
have been visited by a mana man are forbidden 
to other members of the tribe; just as food 
which he has left unlinished must not be eaten, 
since mana, like its counterpart tabu, is thought 
to have a contagious force, comparable in its 
dangers to a high tension electric wire. On the 
other hand, the* individuals who are tabu are 
subje*c(ed to strict regulations. Lest harm befall 
the group, women in childl.nrth anel at the time 
of their menstrual periods, yejung people passing 
through puberty as well as the victims of certain 




diseases are isidated from society. An especially 
stringent tabu is associated with the corpse, con- 
tact with which is supposed to cause infection 
from the mysterious poison which it exudes. 

Uy th(*sc and similar customs the primitive 
group regulates not only biological jw<K-esses, 
particularly in the critical stages of physical 
change, but also diet, choice of clothing, eco- 
nomic activity, use and distribution of property 
and relations between the sexes. In some ex- 
treme cases certain types of persons are for- 
bidden to meet; for instance, on tln‘ island of 
Santa Ch*u/ a man and the wife (»f his mother’s 
brother are iK)t allowed to set* each other, and 
in case they should accidentally \iolale the tabu 
the man must break sottr' of bis arrows and the 
woman smash one or two of her water liottles. 
d’he extreme lengths to which the* systematic 
(‘laboraiion of tabus may lead ar(‘ typified in the 
remarkable regulations of the Australian totem 
tribes for enforcing their iul<\s of exogamy. 
Alongside such restrictions on the relations 
between the sexes there are also certain other 
ty}>es of tabu which relate to particular occupa- 
tional grouj)s; caste exclusiveness is an exj)res- 
sion of such a typ<‘, despiu* the fact that caste 
does not invariably coincide with occupation. 

As the tabu idea extends to the categories of 
space and time, it leads to conventions which 
may exert a wide influence* on human scK'iety. 
Idle limits to which its magical faitli in the 
utilization of s])ace may occasionally extend an* 
eyiilenl in the Chinese feTig-shui, a geomantie 
s\ stem based on a ilualistic view' of cosmic forces 
which dominates all of Chinese* arelnteelure; as 
WRdl as in Zoroastrianism, which through lear 
of polluting the elements enjoins Iraxelers to 
take a land route, <‘ven though it itiight be longer, 
so as to a\'oid going by sea. d o a still greater 
extent human activity is afleclcd !w the belief 
that at particular times it is uiip^opitious to 
enter upon certain undertakings, d'his in\c)lves 
the broad question of “lucky days.” d'he high 
value still attaching from a social ])()int of \iew' 
to Sunday as a day of rest reveals how' age old 
usages may be perpetuated over thousands of 
years, having lost nothing but their original reli- 
gious meaning. 

Similar variations may be notieetl in the rea- 
sons lying lH*hind tal^us on certain foods: the 
eating of certain meats may lie forbidden in one 
cult merely by way of protest against the ven- 
eration in which the animal had been held at 
an earlier stage of the religion or in which it is 
still held by another cult —considerations which 
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in th' case of a pcxiple engaged in cattle ! ’reeding 
may determine the selection of animals for do- 
mestication. Ritual ptvseriptions with regard tf> 
the trciilnu'nt of animals ha\e had still more far 
reaching eonseqiuaices. So strictly did the jainas 
obser^e the proliibilion {nhiinsu) against killing 
animals tliat tiu'v refused to go through water 
for fear of killing insects, arui because a Jainist 
king refused to h't liis army manli during the 
rainy sear-on he lost his erov\ n ami liis life, d’he 
ahimsa also, b\ exeluding the laity from certain 
occupations, was ivs[ionsibh* for the ineivasing 
number of J.hnas who tiiineil to mercantile and 
other liiH's of business aeti\itv. I'he awe with 
which tin* Ihiddhislic formula of confcssic^n sur- 
rounds all tilling of the sod ami, on the other 
h.ind, du* glorilicat ion b\ l\irsiism oftheimhis- 
trious I'ursuit of agriculture oiler sinking evi- 
dence* of ihc‘ inl]iK*nee wliieh religion m ly exert 
on social acti\itit‘s. in a similar vein the ( )Id 
d’est^unent urges, “He fruitful, and multiply, 
and r<*ph'nish tlu' earth, ami subdue it” 

1 : 2«S). d'lu* Indian Kalnr, in {irolest against the 
prev'ailing Jihialism, eru'il out in the mum* of 
religion: “Hett<‘r tluui statues are the millstones 
W’hii'li grind tlu* corn”; anti laillu*r declared 
that tlu* “stroke of a ll\ieslK*r in the graiiai y was 
more accc*ptabh‘ than a ])s.dtt‘r sung liy a C’ur- 
ihiisiaii.” 

d'he siH'ial iiieideme* of r(*ligion may bt* said 
to continue the temlency observ al <le in tlie most 
jirimitive stages of magic, where cerlam rituals 
are employed to Wrt'sl Irom nature the blessings 
neeessarv for mankind, d'his is the iiKMiiing of 
the sun, rain ami fca’liiily nles. As soon as tlie 
powers invoked for tins purjiose are personilii'd 
as gods, who control first agrieiiltiire ami in 
time all the otfier splu'res of eiilliiral activity, 
the way is open to tlu* tle\ t*lo])mcnl ol a cult 
which mav" exc'rcise the most jirofoiiml iiilhic'nc'c 
upon the structure of liiiman society, d'he bond 
whieh unites the adlu*n:nts ol a cult is stronger 
than any other t ie except that ol blood, d'hiougli 
the dissemination of a cult the loeality in v\liich 
it lias its eeiiler may accjuirt* incrt*ased political 
j)re.stige, as in tlu* c*ase of tlie t ult of .Astarte, 
which raised tlu* eitv of Sidon to a position ol 
such preeminence as a religions cajdlal lliat 
Sidonian came to tlesignate all Idioenicians. 

ddie inner workings of ritual and cult may 
Jiaye even more signilieanl raniifie.alions. d’he 
more complex its structure tlu* more imperative* 
becomes the need for spcriali/.atitjii on the jxirt 
of its administrators, and in n.*sponse to this 
requirement a professional class of clerics is 
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called into being and consolidates its position. 
The zeal to please the gods, by stimulating the 
most ])atient craftsmanship and endless refine- 
ment of technique and by contributing to the 
aesthetic education of the devotee, has enriched 
iircbitcvturc, the phistic arts, music, dance and 
poctr}\ The hepinnings of science are likewise 
to be traced to cult ceremonial. hVoni tlie de- 
sire to hold the ceremonial at certain specified 
times arose precise comjiutations of the calendar, 
which in their turn presupposed astrological ob- 
servations. In India the laying out of tlie sacrifi- 
cial clearing gave an impetus to geometry; while 
from the insjiection of the slaughtered animals 
were gained the first ideas about anatomy. Tlie 
priest was originally a medicine man; from 
his alchemistic speculations chemistry evolved. 
Concern for the correct ]'ironunciation and use 
of words in sacrificial incantations and cult songs 
made of the early brahmans the lirst ])honeti- 
cists and grammarians. Since the temple was 
the earliest seat of law, the priests btx'ame jurists 
and tlieir practises left an indelible impress on 
the science of law. Jw'onomic life was stimulated 
by the fairs wliich grew up in conn(‘Ction with 
the siicrificial festivals, v. Ink' the origin of money 
is closely linked to tin* cult of the gods, described 
by b. Laum (hid, 'I’ubingen 1924) 

as the “creator of standardized media of ex- 
change.” 'riie temples were the oldest banks, 
vserving not only as places of deposit but also, 
as in the case of the early (fiiinese temple, as 
lending agencies. lupiallv important from an 
t‘Conomic point of view was the endowment of 
the temples with landed properly, 'fhe close 
relation between religion and economic life is 
further illustrated by tl e recurring tendency of 
economic groups to become associated with a 
particular cult center, as did a merchants’ guild 
with the temj>le of Mercury in Rome or the 
iliiulu trading and banker sects (Vallabhach- 
arya, or Maharaja) with one of the Krishna 
cults, because of the aversion of the Moslem 
religion to nudity Islam made contributions of 
the first importance to the development of the 
textile industry, at least in so far as it provided 
a market for textile products; conversely, the 
Old Testament by banning the worship of idols 
served to impede the progress of Hebrew art. 

As soon as the adlierents of an evolving reli- 
gion attempt to stay the processes of change by 
formulating a rigid body of dogma, that religion, 
reenforced by the per\'asive power of doctrine, 
h.is the capacity to inspire in the faithful a 
tanatical /e.il, whic'h impels tliein not only to 


obey its precej^ts with meticulous care but to 
risk their lives in its dcftaise. J he stanch faith 
tfiat “it IS the will of (^od has disjiatched 
armies across angry seas; the harsh doctriiK* of 
predestination and the promise of immortality 
tvere decisive factors, il not the basic motive 
f)rcc, in the cxjKinsionist policy of the Islamic 
conquerors, while analogous tenets impelled the 
Christian JVotestants toward an ascetic thrifti- 
ness which made them tireless and daring busi- 
ness men. On the other liand, through its 
em[)hasis upon tlie special di\fine grace visited 
upon the poor and weak ( 'hristianity as well as 
Judaism has also given a tremendous impetus to 
social bctlernuait in the name of fraternal love. 
Very often, as in India and in tlie territories 
affected by the llellemistic mysteries, religion 
has hedpcM to redress the balance of social in- 
equality: moreovcT some slight and imperfect 
solution of the social problem is offered by the 
doctrine of metcin}>sychosis. buddhism, by 
counstding its adherents to “concjiier their 
thirst,” undoubtedly has had a cK’ilizing cfk*ct 
ujKin the peo[>les under it:; sway 

One of the most pow(Tliil and enduring iis- 
pects of the influence of ndigion upon human 
society lies in the sjiherc of ethics, i’he [irocess 
is one of interaction rather than of unilaU'ral 
causation: cultural progress by stimulating the 
introduction of ethical standards in society con- 
tributes to tin* development of an ethical concep- 
tion of God, and the more exalted itlea of Ciod 
in turn intensifies the social concern for morality. 
The codification of religious sayings, in so far 
as it makes them more binding, operates in the 
same direction, d’he more anthrojiomoqdiic tlie 
conception of God, the more man Avill be con- 
strained to pattern his life on the model of the 
deity: the idea of the imitatio (iliristi is only one 
manifestation of a normal trend. 'Thus the 
monotheistic cult of the sun in the Roman Em- 
pire was not merely a reflection of oriental 
imperialism but also a powerful factor in build- 
ing u}> the imperialism of Rome itself. Herodo- 
tus' famous statement concerning the inculca- 
tion of truthfulness into the Persian youth is 
best explained against the background of a reli- 
gion which views the conflict between the good 
and the evil deities essentially as a struggle 
against deception. Religion was also the main- 
spring in bringing about that economic well 
being and prestige which the Parsis in the 
course of' their historical development came to 
achieve. 

It should by now be evident that religious 




devotion as the ultimate motive power of activ- 
ity has contributed to the development of hu- 
man society. Tlu; antithetical role wherein reli- 
gion, as already noted, has blocked the path 
of j>rogrcss and has e\en adopted deliberately 
retrogressive and antisocial attitudes is to be 
explained by the fact that soeio-cultiiral j^rog- 
ress and religion come gr'adiially to operate on 
different ])lanes. Although in this sense religion 
may be viewed as a world unto itself, any at- 
tempt to isolatt‘ its essential, universallv present 
element tends to be thwarted by the presence of 
irrational factors whicfi defy reasoned analysis. 
A'loreover it is impossible to construct any con- 
vincing typology, since in any one religion tliere 
are at least as many \'ariants as there are social 
layers jxirticipating in it. In addition to simul- 
taneous variations it is necessary to reckon with 
variations \vhich arise from the dynamic un- 
folding of a religion in lime. Religion, however 
conservative in natun‘, has a history; and that 
histor\ , as fluid and protean as human life itself, 
cannot be reduced to tin? inflexible categories 
exacted by the ty]M)logicaI method of inquiry. 
An investigation of this kind can therefore 
achieve at best only a partial validity. 

'rile overalistraction inherent in all such typo- 
logical classifications may be exemplified by the 
distinction which C. P. Tide draws between the 
theocratic anti the tlieanthropic religions. In the 
thcanthropic category, in which he brackets 
those religions which lack the conception of an 
omni]K)tent and transcendent Gotl and tend 
toward a more or less mystical apotheosis of 
mankind, he includes the Indian religion on the 
strength of the dticlrine of\// 76 rm/-//wr<v/, or the 
idea of salvation through the avenue oi knowl- 
edge. In so doing he entirely overlt^oks the fact 
I hat constitutes but one of the three 

ways of salvation ollered by the Hindu religion. 
Similar pitfalls beset every attempt to confine 
the historical manifestations of religion in a neat 
system of rubrics, whether the classification be 
constructed on the basis of die personality or 
impersonality of the supernatural pcivver; of the 
variations of the theistic conception; of the nat- 
ural or ethical, popidar or revealed, local or 
universal character of religion; of the degree of 
intimacy conceived as existing between man and 
the forces which he worships; or of the changing 
fonns assumed by the ideal of piety. 

While the striking lack of unanimity among 
modern students of comparativ^e religion regard- 
ing the nature of the concept under analysis is 
a natural consequence of their wide divergence 
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in intellectual orientation and perspt;ctiv^e, their 
manifold differences may ultimately be reduced 
to the fundamental conflict beliveeii two oppos- 
ing approaches: the one which assumes (iod to 
be an objective essence, and the one which re- 
gards religion merely as one aspect of the psy- 
chic life of man. At the one extreme stands 
Hegel’s conception of religion as a jirocess work- 
ing itself out within the being of (hul; at the 
other, Feuerbach’s conclusion that 11 is an illu- 
sion spun by man. Any intermediate view is at 
bottom eitluT a modilication of one of these 
extremes or a conscious syntiiesis of the two. 

'Phe difficullies of attaining a comprehensive 
and balanced view are emj>hasl 7 ed bv Joachim 
Wach, who in confessing the weaknesses 01 reli- 
gious sociology acknowhxlged llie intangible 
elements in the nature aiul j^ur]H)se of religion, 
and the inevitable loss or distortion lesulting 
from the translation of tin* itlea into sociological 
forms as well as from the historical unfoUling of 
religion in society, in the presents of these 
mysterious ff>rc(‘s which have j'layed siicli a trv- 
mendous role in S()eial e\'olution, th<.‘ true stu- 
clc'iit of religion, resisting the teni]>tation to 
dismiss the entire problem with an indulgent 
smile for the limitations of tfie human mind, 
will adopt instead an attitude of becoming 
humility. 
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RELIGIOUS KDUCM’ION. Sec Edttcation, 
section on Si-CTAJtiAN EnucAriOxV. 

RI^^LICHOITS FRF^EDOM belongs to that 
rather exlensive category ol terms which, in the 
jiroeess of gaining popular currency, have lost 
precise scieutihe meaning. I hsually it is confused 
with one or another of a number of distinct but 
not unrelated coneeids, such as freedom of 
thought, although here the diderence should be 
obvious as soon as it is remembered that many 
of the so-called freethinkers were lar from will- 
ing to grant full autonomy to the religious con- 
science. WluTcas freedom of thought is a philo- 
sophic creed claiming an absolute and exclusive 
validity, religious liberty is merely a juridical 
principle conc erned with the external relations 
of individuals and groups. Another common 
source of confusion is the identification ol re- 
ligious liberty with c'C'clesiastical c/r, more gener- 
ally sj^eaking, theological lilierty; in this category 
may be subsumed a broad range ol prol.dems 
varying from the doctrinal cpiestion of free will 
to the more concrete issues centering about the 
internal constitution of an ecclesiastical body, 
as in the struggle of the CJallican church for local 
autonomy. 

It is of first importance that the concept of 
religious liberty, as here understood, should be* 
diircrcntialed from the attitudes of the different 
confessions toward their members or toward 
humanity as a whole. Intolerance* is of the es- 
sence of evc‘ry church, an immediate con.st*- 
quence of its faith that it possesses the only 
effective means for the salvation of the soul. The 
degree of intolerance depends, it is true, upon 
the configuration of environmental factors and 
doctrinal tenets determining the structure of the 
particular religious institution. A purely national 
church, while jealous of any force threatening to 
diminish its prerogatives within the nation, will 
remain indifferent to the faith of peoples outside. 
A universal church, on the other hand, with an 


equal solicitude for the souls of all races and 
nationalities, will look upon all creeds as its 
competitors. A church which conceives human 
nature to be irremediably sinful and w'hich 
claims to possess suj)ernatural powders for bind- 
ing and loosing will display greater intolerance 
than a church which has higher respect for 
human nature and human strength. Again, a 
rigidly monotheistic church will be less recq')- 
tive than one pnifessing polytheism; a church 
with a well defined and highly involved creed 
will be more exclusive than one w ith a vague and 
fluctuating cr(*ed. But wiielher manifested in an 
intense and uncompromising form or accom- 
panied by mitigating restraints, these diverse 
examples of what might be called ecclesiastical 
intolerance are not necessarily inconsistent with 
religious liberty, provided that the individual 
subjects himself to the niigious authority of his 
own volition and by an exercise of his liberty to 
choose. Religious liberty is violated by an ec- 
clesiastical institution only when it attempts to 
enforce its intolerant prescrijHions by invoking 
the sanctions of the civil power, either through 
the authority which it may itself po.ssess under a 
theocratic form of govenimc‘nt or through an 
external secular government. 

hVom the point of view of its historical evolu- 
tion the doctrine of religious liberty is the re- 
sult of a reaction against such intolerance exer- 
cised by the civil ]K)\ver in union with the cc- 
chvsiastical. If its antithesis may be defined as a 
condition where a ciMlain political community 
protects a religious institution as the dominant 
or official churc*h and extends sufferance to other 
religious communities only with grudging re- 
strictions, if at all, religious liberty may be said 
to inhere in the impartial treatment of all con- 
fessions by the* state upon the theory that the 
individual has a right not only to choose for him- 
self but to be safi'guarded against potential 
coercion by any group. According to Ruflini, the 
jnirpose of religious liberty is to maintain such a 
condition in s(x:iety that every individual will be 
able to pursue the highest sj)i ritual aims without 
hindrance. Uhiis tin* prerecpiisites for its emer- 
gence include, in addition to the coexistence of a 
civil power and one or more ecclesiastical 
powers, a sufficiently developetl moral culture so 
that the individual personality may be conceived 
as capable of exercising control over his own 
destiny. 

'Lhiis defined the phenomenon of religious 
liberty manifests three aspects: individual au- 
tonomy in the choice of creed, the autonomy of 
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the religious society in the pursuit of its collec- 
tive activities unci the le^ul ecpiality of the differ- 
ent confessions before the state. To insure such 
ecjuality two competin^]^ solutions have been 
developed, jurisdictional isni and separatism. Ac- 
cording^ to the former s^'stem, which has pre- 
vailed ehieny on the luiropcan continent, the 
state aims to maintain ecjual status for the con- 
fessions within its dominion by exercising vigi- 
lant suj)ervision of their act ivities. Separatism, a 
system of which America has been the typical 
examjde, as]>ires to attain the .same end by rele- 
gating all religions to the sjdiere of private 
interests, to be invaded only whem ])ublic safely 
appears to be involved. Each of them is sup- 
ported by valid historical and doctrinal argu- 
ments and if broadly applied is adequate to sus- 
tain religious liberty. 

NeitluT present day jnrisdictionalism nor 
.separatism was evolvetl without a long and 
arduous historical transition through successive 
stages of that partial or d(*fecti\’e liberty which is 
generally knowm as religious toleration. Tolera- 
tion, which in contrast to liberty connotes that 
whatever immunity is tMijoyed is regarded 
merely as a revocablt* concession rather than as a 
defensible right, implic‘s not only the existence 
of an establislusl church but the denial of com- 
plete ecpiality to certain or all of the dissenting 
religions. It may be restricted to the mere sulf’er- 
ance of the di.ssidents as individuals provided 
that ihey abstain from worship, public or pri- 
vate; or it may permit worsliip but inflict civil 
penalties, such as the baiglish tests, which de- 
Ivarred from public ollice all who reiused to lake 
certain Anglican oaths. It may, on the other 
hand, be inter]’)reted so liberally as to protect 
from discrimination all di.sseiiters except those 
belonging to sjiccified confessions. 

No con.s])icuous examples of religious intoler- 
ance are to be found in antitjuity. In Cireece the 
absence of a rigid theology and of a distinct 
priestly caste and the comparative vagueness and 
instability of the popular religion combined wdth 
the prevailing critical and philosophic temper to 
jirevent the rise of religious fanaticism. Rome 
remained eciually aloof from the s]>irit of intoler- 
ance because of the purely ritualistic, institu- 
tional and civil character of national religious 
practises. As has frequently been pointed out, 
the persecution of Christianity during the first 
three centuries arose far less from any antipathy 
on the part of the pagans to the new religion as 
such than from the unwillingness or inability of 
the Christiaits tlicmselvcs to participate in the 


e.xternal imperial rites which were considered an 
essential element in the civil obligations of all 
citizens. I'hc more adaptable cults w'ith which 
the Romans came into contact as they extended 
their domination over the ancient world were 
accorded a tolerance sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that many deitic's of the .subject peojdes w^ere 
peacefully admitted into the Roman pantheon. 
The Jewish religion, by virtue of its strict 
monotheism and theocratic institutional organi- 
zation, had a pecailiar basis for intolerance but, 
although its adherents from the earlit‘st times 
carried on an assiduous offensive again.st the 
rival cults of Palestine and Syria, Assyria and 
Babylonia, it remained a strictly natir)nal re- 
ligion, never pursuing a sustained or official 
policy of proselytism. 

Of the world religions Buddhism, with ics 
nihilistic world view and ethical ]>assivity, has 
been conspicuously free from intolerance, al- 
though on rare occasions in the course of its 
protean evolution its very adaptability has en- 
abled it to become involved in a }>rogram of j)er- 
.secution. Thus iii seventeenth eentury Japan it 
w^as dtoreed that the entire populace should 
profess some form of Buddhism; but the inspira- 
tion of this policy was entirely civil and ]>ofitical^ 
deriving chiefly from fear of the disruptive 
effects of the activity of C'hri.slian missionaries. 
In Islam religious persecution was a far more 
important element, as might be expeded from 
the monotheistic and theocratic character of its 
Hebraic traditions and the militant })roselytisin 
of its first adherents. In point of fact, however, 
Islam was never able to expand beyond the 
bounds of a national religion. Moreover as early 
as the lifetime of Mohammed a policy w^as 
initiated whereby non- Islamic peoples within 
the JMoslern empire were allowed to retain their 
own religion at the jiricc of j’laying tribute. So 
lucrative was this policy from a financial point 
of view^ that not infrecjuently the conversion of 
non-Arabians w'as frowmed u])on rather than 
solicited. The precedent establishetl in the ear- 
lier centuries was followed by the Ottoman Km- 
pfire, which in the fourteenth century proclaimed 
a regime of religious toleration but, while ex- 
empting Christians from military service, sub- 
jected them to certain legal inequalities and to 
the payment of an onerous poll tax, calculated to 
keeji them, unless they lived in cities, in eco- 
nomic dependence upon the Moslem land- 
owners. With the conquest of Constantinople in 
1453 the Greek church was officially placed 
under the protection of the Ottoman authorities 
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and granted not only wide liberties in religious 
matters but extensive civil control over Christian 
subjects. In the nineteenth century, however, 
w hen the Ottoman Kmpire began to feci the full 
force of internal disintegration and external in- 
terference from Kuroj)ean ])owers, its previous 
religious policy rapidly decayed, leaving the way 
clear for widely publicized persecutions and 
massacres of its Christian subjects. 

'J’he antagonist in the major struggle of man- 
kind for religious freedom has been Christianity, 
which accentuated tlie ehmients of intolerance 
included in its Hebraic heritage and supple- 
mented them by the introduction of new and 
])otent incentives: the idea of a universal mis- 
sion, a rigid dogma, the concej^tion of the church 
as an indispensable mediator between Cod and 
man. The process by which these intrinsic bases 
for intolerance were reenforced by an external 
l(‘gal .sanction was begun in the fourth century 
when, with the adoption of Christianity as the 
oliicial religion of the Roman Empire, the 
church entered upon that ])hase of its evolution 
wfiich ended in its attainment of a preponderant 
])osition in western j^olitics and ci\ ilization. So 
long as the cEissical Roman Empire lasted, the 
function of tlu‘ church remained somewhat re- 
stricted, but gradually it succeeded in insinuat- 
ing itself into the ])olitical and administrative 
af lairs of the <‘mpire and in educating the ruling 
classes in its new j>rinci})les. Eventually it ac- 
quired sulhcient strength to withhold from 
pagans and heretics the religious lilx*rty whicli a 
few centuries before it had vociferously de- 
manded from its own ]nTsecutors. Augustine, a 
su]i] sorter of ndigious liberty so long as heretics 
enjoyed a position f)f hegtanonv in Africa, bent 
all of his energies ihert'after to the consolidation 
of orthodoxy. A])]U‘aling to the text cnmpvUe 
iiitrarc in Luke xiv: ^13, he dcwelojxd the defini- 
tive doctrinal foundations for all suhsequent 
y^ersecutions in the name of Clirislianity. As 
summarized by Bluntschli, tlu* Augustinian doe- 
trine holds that “when error prevails it is right 
to invoke libertv of conscience; but w hen, on the 
contrary, the truth predominates, it is just to use 
coercion.” 

Althougli it evoked from Augustine’s con- 
temporary, Maximus of Madaura, and others, 
sporadic outbursts of dis.sent, some of which 
indicate a highly develojicd conception of true 
religious liberty, this doctrine "ame to dominate 
the ciT -re policy of the church during the medi- 
aeval period. Beginning with the VxTona agree- 
ments of 1184 between Frederick Barbarossa 
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and Pope Lucius iii, a series of enactments in ail 
the jwincipal countries of Europe gave the sane 
tiori of the secular arm to the Catholic j)rincip! * 
that religious unity must be imposed at any cost. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the methods of 
persecution devised in their typical mediaeval 
form by Innocent ill, Gregory ix and Innocent 
IV, the complete denial of religious liberty 
aroused little concern because it was not con- 
fronted by any appreciable attachment to iiuli- 
vidiial values. Among the few' more sensitive and 
profound mediaeval spirits who did rebel })er- 
haps the most prt)rninent was Marsilius of 
Padua, who in the first half of the fourteenth 
century tried to show that Scripture exhorted 
the faithful not to coerce dissenters but to in- 
struct them and on the [>asis of this doctrine 
demanded the elimination of the secular sanc- 
tion from ecclesiastical censure. 

'Phe reawakening of individualism accom- 
panying the ri.se of humanism, the Renaissance 
and the Reformation exerted a dtx'isive inlluence 
upon the genesis of religious liberty in the irtod- 
ern W'orld. By eitiphasizing secular values hu- 
manism and the Rcnaissanci‘ heljH‘d to under- 
mine the theocratic and cotiformist attitudes of 
the Alitldle Ages; ev'en tiie most devout among 
their representatives, such as ITasmus, being 
believers by virtue rather of innate religiosity 
than of subservienc(‘ to ecclesiastical authority, 
furthered the cause of tolerance, d'he Reforma- 
tion, on the other hand, could hardly he d(‘- 
scrihed as a liberal force on the basis of its actual 
historical and in.stitutkinal devcloyimcnt. But, as 
Laboulayc has corrtx*tly pointed out {La lihrrtc 
rrli^iciisr^ 5th ed. Paris 1875, p. 81), religious 
liberty received a pt)wer{ul impetus through the 
formulation and dissemination of the underlying 
principles of the Rchirmation, such as the right 
to rebel against an established ecclesiastical au- 
thority and to examine the truths of religion 
without restriction and the idea of a direct re- 
lationship between (h)d and man obviating the 
necessity of mediation by a cliarismatic church. 
It is true that the larger reformed eonfessions, 
driven by tln ir struggles w ith the church and the 
Catholic states to counteract the disintegrating 
force inherent in the doctrine of free examina- 
tion by imposing inflexible standards of con- 
formism, were hardly less intransigent and in- 
clined toward persecution than the orthodox 
church. But it is also true that the force of the 
Reformation, f ir from being dammed up in two 
or thiXH great dogmati confessions, oveHlov/ed 
into a thousand channels of heresy, some of 
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which preserved the initial impulse in purer 
form. It should he noted moreover that the 
mere establishment of the reformetl churches, 
by rufituriii^^ the pr<*\’ious politico-ecclesiastical 
e(]uilibrium and plun^uTi^r bairo])e into a century 
of impassioned w.us, transferred the problem of 
reli^nOiJs libertv from the sjdier<‘ of pure theo- 
retical discussion to one of practical urgency. 
Since neither side was willing to yield, the in- 
evit.i})lc outconu^ was a series of transactions and 
compromises betueen the fanatical antaj^onists, 
which ended in the r(‘turn of jicace on the basis 
of the more humanitarian norms of toleration. 

'The intellectual adcance- in the direction of 
reli^nous liberty under thc^ immediate^ inspiration 
of the Reformation may best lie illustrated by 
the Socinians, a sc‘ct which had its chief cemter in 
I\)Iand, although its founders, Lelius and baus- 
tus Socinus, were Italians. Since the Socinians 
rejc'Cted the* C'ah inistic do<.nna of j> redestination 
in favor of free will, thew’ found it j>ossibl<* to set 
a higher value Ujion the- individual personality 
and c()nse(]uently ujion freedom. At the same 
time*, howe\ (*!', thc-y showed sufheient deference 
to the ]iolitical authority so that at a later date 
they could be I'liar^^c'd with J'j'astianism, a doc- 
trine which de rived its name from the (ierman 
deictor I.rastus, and which eve'titually be*eame a 
^^enerie- term for .state supre'mae:y in ece‘k\siastical 
affairs. In Holland the jirincijnil supporters of 
religious liberty were C'oornhert, who attacked 
the d()i,nna of original sin and the* legitimacy of 
persc*cutioti; Arminius, who gav e his name to the 
.se‘Ct of the* Arminians (called also Remonstrants, 
from the* jwotest i.ssued by tlu'iu in ifiio against 
Calyinistic intransigence); and, finally, the grt*al 
juri.st I iugo ( irotius, who inspire'd the first edict 
of toleration jiroinulgated in if) 14 by the Dutcli 
State's (ie'iieral. In bdiglaiid the* outstanding 
ihc'orists of religious liberty mcludc'd Robert 
Rrow ne, the* founde*r of C’oiigregationalism, who 
taught that the church derives solely from Christ 
and that the* state, when it attenijits to intervene 
in church aflairs, is Antichrist; the* poet Milton, 
who favored toh'ration for all Protc-stant sects, 
although not for C atholics; the latitudinarian, 
Jeremy 'Taylor, who believed that Christianity 
could be reduced to a few univer.sal jirinciples 
dictated by reason or by nature and constituting 
a simple body of d(K*trme ein w hich all mem could 
agre*!*; and the e'ighte*enth centmy de'ists, con- 
spicuously representeel by John l.oe'ke, whose 
celebrated 1 A fter cotiarnin^ 'ruleratiun (Londein 
if)Sed summari/ed anel .^*vstematized the argu- 
ments forged in the bitter controversies en the 


preceding centuries. With Cocke liberty of con- 
science and of worship were natural rights and 
haei not been surrendered by the social contract, 
which withheld religion from thi* sphere of the 
magistrate. However, by cautiously excluding 
from such freedom iiRlividiials or SL*cts who jiro- 
fessed either jiolitically subversive doctrines or 
atheism, he left considerable scope for state 
iiiten ention in ccclesia.stical aflairs. Despite the 
implications of his concejition of tlu* church as a 
voluntary association, his thought s(‘t*ms to have 
anticipated jurisdietionalism rather than separa- 
tisii 

In France tht* emergence of a strong inti^llec- 
lual tradition in favor of religious liberalism, 
although ajiparently foreshailovved in a re- 
stricted sense by the monarchomachs and in a 
broader sen.se by Rodin, was pr(*vx‘nted by the 
highly authoritarian [lolicy of the seventeenth 
century monarchy. 'Phe first impi'tus came from 
a source hardly as.sociated with the direct stream 
of Trench culture, the tracts of Hayle post- 
humously collected and published under the 
title I'niite ch ia folertince ujiri'erscHe (Rotterdam 
1713). Here h(*t(‘rodo\v' was defendi*tl from the 
.syncretistic standjioint as a stimulus to (‘inula- 
tion in the search ol gootl and as the most ap- 
jiropriate, althoiigf) still inadecjiiatt*, expression 
of the infinite being, whose grandeur could bt 
re]iresent(*d only in jiartial degri't* by any one 
religion, in contrast to Ravle’s libi'ralism, which 
re.steil on an essentiallv religious a]>j>reciation of 
the jiositive and complementary vaiiu* of all 
cults, tlu* fulminations of the eightei*nlh century 
deists and encyclo/n'disfes against intolerance 
arose from religious indiflerentism. \\i the 
burning irony of a N'oltairt*, sornelimt*s rising 
to imjiassioned tienuneiation, as on the occasions 
of the (alas and Sirven aflairs (the ])i*rtinent 
documents are includetl in his Traite sur la 
tulerafircy (ieneva 17(13), was of immense im- 
portance in furthering the progress of religious 
liberty. 

The tardy appearance of a liberal school of 
th()ughl in the Herman sjieaking countries may 
be attributed to the fierce religious struggles of 
the seventeenth century in (Germany and to the 
success of the C’ounter-Reformation in Austria. 
Only the natural law school of Wolff and 
d'homasius ventured to present a theoretical 
defense of religious liberly. It was not until the 
enlightened di'spotisms of the eighteentli cen- 
tury succeeded in restraining religious fanati- 
cism that the environment became propitious for 
the develoinnent of an extensive liberal litera- 
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ture. Among the notable documents of this 
period may be mentioned Lessing’s drama 
Nathan der Weisc (Berlin 177c)) and Justinus 
Febronius* Dc statu ccclesiac ct Iroitima putestatc 
rornani poutificis (l^'rankfort 17^>3), a combined 
plea for ejnscopalism and toleration which pre- 
sented a liberal version of Lraslianism and 
defined the basic principles of jurisdictionalism. 

Spain and Italy, mon* lirinly bound to the 
Coiinter-Refornution because of the activity of 
the Inquisition within tlieir borders, remained 
outside the art'ua of eonfliet. Italv , which in the 
sixteenth century had been in tlie vanguard of 
the Furopean intellectual naiaissance, in the 
seventeenth contributed two mvat iigures - 
Bruno and (ialileo to tlu' martyrologv of re- 
ligious intolerance. In the eighteenth century, 
however, under the inlluencx' ot the I'rench lb>- 
lightenment, it began to ri'sunie its libeial 
function. 

The practical reali/ation of religious fnx’dom 
in Europe, in the face ol llie resistance of estab- 
lished churches and of states mt(Tt‘sted in their 
jierpetuation, lagg<‘tl far behind tlu* })roclama- 
tions of the intellectual anstocrac> . With the 
consolidation of tlu‘ national states in the open- 
ing centuries of the modern (‘ta the mediaeval 
conception of the necessity of religious unity 
was incorporated in modified form into the 
grammar of statecraft, where it became indis- 
sociably linked with internal j^ilitical unity. The 
basic premise tliat civil cohesion could not exist 
vvithout religious unity, which receiv'cd its clas- 
sical althougli tardy expression in Hobbes, was 
implicit in the Peace of Augsburg of 1555, 
whereby Catholics and Lutherans in the (ier- 
man states effected a comprortiise according to 
the formula cujus regio^ (jus rr/igio; it was still 
discernible in the subsetpient Peace of We.st- 
jdialia of 1648, although the lattei extended the 
formula to the Calvinists and mitigated some of 
the harsher practical measures of the Ptxiee of 
Augsburg. Only gradually was this idea under- 
mined by the more realistic theory, represented 
for instance by the Pdench poliiiciues, that an 
attempt to enforce religious unity would taid not 
in political cohesion but in jx^litical disintegra- 
tion. When in i5qS Henry iv of I'Tance i.ssued 
the Juliet of Nantes, which, although sanction- 
ing the dominant j^osition of Catholicism in the 
state, assured the Huguenots of stviirity, free- 
dom of conscience and admi.ssion to jniblic office, 

It was in recognition of this opportunistic prin- 
ciple. The edict was, however, revoked in 1685 
by Louis xiv, be revived in a new and some- 
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what less liberal form in 17(87 on the eve of the 
French Revolution. More permanent was the 
regime of toleration established with a similar 
objective in seventeenth century Holland, which 
became not only one of the foremost centers for 
the diffusion of liberal propaganda but an 
asylum for the persecutetl of all European 
countries. 

In Imgland religious freedom underwent a 
vicissitudinous career, d’he ITastiaii policy of 
Elizabeth e.stablisht‘d a temporary settlement !yy 
permitting recusants to indulge in private wor- 
ship but dcjUMved them of certain civil rights. 
With tlie heightening of religious animosities irt 
the seventetaitli century, howtw er, both Roman 
Catholics and nonconformist Protestants came 
to be looked iqxm with incr easing suspicion, not 
only as opponents to tlu* established Anglican 
church but as a menace to the ]>olitical order by 
reason of the alleged j)aj>alism of thi- former and 
the anti-absolutist ic doctrines of tlu‘ latter. An 
important milestone was tin* constitution estab- 
lished by Cromwell in ihqy, which, within the 
framework o* jurisdictionalism, granted full lib- 
erty to all JVotestant cults, while denying the 
slightest modicum of toleration to Catliolics. 
The obsolescence of the theory of }>ersecution 
was further fonshadowed by the Declaration of 
1 ndulgence issued by C'harles 11 in 1672, bene- 
fiting both Catholics and Protestant dissenters 
ami testifying to a growing conviction that a 
cessation of religious oppri^ssion w'as necessary 
both for internal peace and for the interests of 
commerce, because of the afliliation of a large 
s<*c*tion of the trading classes with nonconform- 
ism, 'Phe logical outcome of this coin iction was 
the Act of Toleration issued by William in in 
1689, which established a de facto toleratifin on 
the basis of jurisdictionalism for all except 
C'atholics. 

'Pile enlightened despotism of Joseph ii gave 
to the Austrian dominions, including the Aus- 
trian Netherlands and Iximbardy, the Patent of 
'Poleration of 1781, which while maintaining 
Catholicism as the official religion granted 
limited rights of worship and full civil liberties 
to adherents of the Augsburg aiul Helvetic con- 
fessions and of the Hniate Creek church. In 
Prussia the freethinking I'rederick 11 introduced 
a regime of extensive toleration, which prepared 
for the territorial law of 1794, guaranteeing 
equal and full civil privileges to tlie Reformed, 
the Lutheran and tin* Catholic religions but 
withholding from other religious bodies the right 
to public worship and legal personality.. 
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In America the convergence of the various 
liberal European currents under the changed 
conditions offered by a new continent produced 
a unique result. The (’alvinist traditions of the 
Puritan settlers encoiiqiassed the two contra- 
dictory princijdes of theocracy and separatism, 
the choice between which had been conditioned 
by circumstances in the history of Calvinist 
sects. In (ieneva, whert* the church had been 
able to attain an assur<‘d ascendancy, it had em- 
braced the h>nner principle; v\hile in England 
under tlu* tyranny of the Anglican church and in 
Jh)lland, where they were confronted by more 
}M>werful native ehurehes, Calvinist dissenters 
had renounced an impossible theocratic ideal for 
the indejH-ndenc'c inherent m separatism. Once 
in the comparative security of New i^lngland, 
however, the Cabinist fathers abandoned the 
liluTal traditions of their immediate ancestry and 
instituU‘d a ivginie of theocratic intolerance 
seldom ])ar.illeled. It remained for the more con- 
\inced a]>ostles of libert) to rew ive tiu* sejmratist 
doctrine. 'The llrst propagandi/ers of religious 
liberty in America were the .Arminian baptists, 
luMcled by Manserd Knoliss. More Llecisive was 
the work of Poger Willi ims, the indefatigable 
preacher and author of The Bloiuly 'J'efirtif, of 
Persecution (I/ondon 1^44), tlu* most imj>ortant 
.separatist tract to appear in .America. Provi- 
ilenee, whicli Williams lour.ded, became a ref- 
ug(‘ for all victims of religious persecution. In 
1663 tlie colony r>f Rliode Island was al)le to 
f)btain from Charles li a charter sanctioning 
comjilete tideration for all religions, even non- 
Christian, and full civil liberty for all ('hristians. 
AnolluT center radiating the spirit of religious 
liberty was the Quaker sect, founded by (ieorge 
Fox, w'liose doctrines were linally fulfilled in the 
colony of IVnnsylvania by William Penn. I lardly 
less signilicant w'as the example of the Catholic 
colony of Maryland, which in 1649 issued the 
famous act of toleration, tlie first decree granting 
complete religious liberty to emanate from an 
assembly. 

'Phe American and French revolutions .shifted 
the emphasis from the jwinciple of mere tolera- 
tion under the aegis of enlightened desj>otism to 
that of a more effr^ctive frcH-ulom and eijuality of 
worship. Article vi of the Constitution of the 
United States guaranteed that no profession of 
faith should be required for any jmblic office or 
cliarge, and in the P'irst Amendment Congress 
was denied the riglit to pass any law curtailing 
freedom of worship. Thus was cemented the 
American tradition of complete separation be- 


spoke.sman the ITench Revolution, in its first 
liberal phase, rejected the aI)solutistic principle 
of toleration in favor of complete freedotri and 
equality of worship. The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man provided tliat no man should be 
molested because of any o])inions, nTgious or 
otherwise, which he might express, provided 
that such expre.s.sion did not di.sturb public 
order. In the latiT stages of the rew)lution, how- 
ev'er, the absolutistic tradition was revived, at 
first in t})e form of the ("ivil C’onslitution of the 
Clergy, wliich carrietl Erastianism to its extreme 
conclusion, and during tin* '1 error by the estab- 
lishment of the lirherliste lay religion and the 
Robesjiierrian cult of the Supreme Being and 
by the [lensecutioii of all who rernainetl laithfu. 
to the old ri‘hgions. 

'I’he Restoration at the b(‘giuning of the nine- 
teenth century .signilied th(‘ rise of the C'athohc 
church, .still preserving the intolerance of the 
C-\)unter-Rt‘lormation, to a new if transient 
a.scentlancy. In tlie cour.se of th(‘ century a .series 
of fKipiil encvcficals wau'e launched again.st the 
ri.sing lule of liberalism, (jregory xvis en- 
cyclical A/iruri v'os- of decLired fri'etlom of 
con.scicnce in tlu* lay sense to be freuahan of 
error; Pius ix's (Jiuinto cura of T<Sb4 d(‘fint‘d it as 
libertdtem ferditiouis. 'The Sv llabus of iNt)4 con- 
demned religious freedom witli th(‘ greale.st 
trenchancy. In somewhat more reserved jdirase- 
ology, but without iiKKlitying the pur})ort of 
these proclamations, Ia‘o Xfii’s enevelieal of 
i«S.S‘,S, Lihertas proestiifitissiuiiit?i^ acknowledged 
freedom of sjhh'cIi, writing and instruction but 
only when exereiseil for th<‘ furtherance of truth, 
which, it goes without saying, meant the truths 
of the Catholic religion. 

The growing inflexibility of the Catholic 
church accelerated rather than retarded the 
movx‘ment for a complete emancipation from 
restrictions upon religious beliefs. By the crea- 
tion and consolidatioTj of the constitutional states 
during the nineteeTith century religious liberty 
was ev^ery where transformed from a mere con- 
cession which could be revoked at wall by the 
prince into a .solemnly guaranteed and in- 
alienable right secured by charters and by 
parliaments; and although in some states the 
statutes granting religious freedom w^ere not 
radically different from the older conce.ssions, 
the constitutional and parliamentary practises of 
these sarnie states tended in time to endow them 
with permanence. Ibider the (jcrman Empire 
it became a fundamental law' that while the 
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Evangelical church remained the official church 
of Prussia and of the dynasty, full rights should 
he accorded to Catholicism in Prussia and each 
of the other states should be entitled to make its 
own laws regarding the relations of church and 
state. In Austria, following the creation of the 
Dual Monarchy, complete liberty of belief was 
enjoyed by all individuals, although Catholicism 
was retained as the official religion and certain 
restrictions were preserved upon the collective 
activities of sects not officially recogni/t‘cL 
Throughout Europe the old political disabilities 
based upon confessional affiliations— 'SUch as 
those indicted upon the Catholics in Fhigland 
and upon the Jews in certain c'ontinental coun- 
tries — gradually disap]'>eared. 'The external con- 
stitutional guarani ies were su [Sported by a con- 
stantly more vigilant consciousness of the values 
which they aimed to secure; thus liberalism, with 
its respect for individual autonomy, and de- 
mocracy, with its unwavering concern for ju- 
dicial ecpiality, gave substance to religious free- 
dom. So long as the genuine lib('ral mentality 
lasted, jurisdiclionalism sincerely aimed to re- 
strict interference to an external guardianship of 
the public order and peaceful relationships of 
the various cults. 

With the triumph of democracy in Europe 
in the second half of the nineteenth century 
there was a powerful recrudescence of anti- 
clerical sentiment as an inevitable reaction 
against the clericalism of the dej')osed govern- 
ments of tlie Restoration. By placing a premium 
upoTi disbelief anticlerical policy often violated 
religious freedom. This was particularly true in 
FYance, where the anticlerical movement culmi- 
nated in 1905 in tlie separation of church and 
state. 'Phe jurisdictional principle was also 
abandoned for separatism in Wales by the acts 
of 1914 and 1919, in Spain by the new constitu- 
tion of T931, in the German Republic (1919-33) 
and, likewise under the influence of Social 
Democracy, even in post-war Austria. In Eng- 
land a periodic clamor and an imposing po- 
lemical literature in behalf of dise.stablis!mierit 
have failed to accomplish their purpose. 

But although the many variations of modem 
European policy have not infrequently cast a 
shadow upon religious liberty, they have on the 
wliolc failed to compromise any of its more 
fundamental bases. If the exceptions to this 
generalization include such flagrant examples as 
the antireligious intolerance of Bolshevik Russia 
and the persecution of the Jews in Hitlerite 
(Germany, wlierc, however, the immediate target 
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is rather a race than a religion, it nevertheless 
remains true that the principle of religious 
liberty as it affects both individuals ami associ- 
ated groups has in general resisted not only the 
clericalism which has croppi d up in the post- 
war jiolicies of many countries but the advent of 
dictatfirial governments which have destroyed 
the foundations of modern liberalism and con- 
stitutionalism. No more eloi|m‘nt t(‘stim<»fiv of 
the strength of religious freedom can be ad- 
vanced than the fact that tlie I'aseist gox ernment 
of Italy, despite its ]iro-Galhc4ie poliev, has im- 
proved the status of dissident religions by sub- 
stituting for the mere toleration wliich they 
foi mcrly enjoyed an explicit recognition of their 
liberties. 
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Roman Ca'iiiolicn 'riu^ C'atholic church, as 
defined by its theologians, is the Christian so- 
ciety fouiideil by Jesus Chri.st and goveriieil 
after Ilis death by the ajnistles and their sue- 
ccssors. It is a society of tlie faitldii! organized 
under the authority of pope and bishojis. I'he 
authority of the church, ludike that of eiyil so- 
ciety and of otlier religious associations, is de- 
fended not on the principles of natural law but 
rather on the basis of its supernatural origin, 
both in revelation and in the fact of its founda- 
tion by Chri.st. It docs not rt'juesent a delegation 
of authority, either express or ini])licit, on th(‘ 
part of the Christian jieople; it derives from 
Christ tiuough tlu* mediation of the apostles. 
In the Mitldle Ages the bishops who exercised 
this authority were (dected by clergy and people 
and in certain states at the present time they are 
appointed by the government; but neither jwo- 
cedure involves the conferment of ecclesiastical 
investiture. The latter can come only from con- 
secration by another bishop, who alone is quali- 
fied to transmit the powers essential to tlie func- 
tion and the di\'ine mission received from 
Christ. Nor can an\' imhb itlual become a mem- 
ber of the ecclesiastical body excejit through 
baptism performed in the name of this authority. 
So long as the faithful remain in the church, 
they are subject to this authority, and they cease 
to belong to the church as soon as the authority 
excludes them. In brief, while the church is 
composed of Iw'o elements, the hierarchy and 
the laity, the latter are really part of the church 
only to the extent that they are admitted and 
maintained in this position by the pope and the 
bishops, in whom the sovereignty of the church 
is exclusively vested. 

Such are the fundamental principles on which 
the constitution of the Catholic church rests and 
which make it, according to the terminology 


used by theologians, a monarchy headed by the 
pope. This monarchy is absolute in so far as 
papal authority is dtaived solely from C'hri.st, 
but at the same tinu‘ it is limited, to the extent 
that the ]iope must govern with the assistance 
of Christ anti of tlu‘ bishojis. This organization 
is adapted to the peculiar purjaKses of the church, 
'riie church considers itself th(‘ depository of a 
nwelation entrusted to it by Christ, and this 
nwelation must be ]>rt‘.served from contamina- 
tion bv any alien inlluence. It would bt‘ im- 
jxxssible to maintain the ])urity of its doctrines 
unle.ss the hierarchy were shelttax'd from the 
x’acillations and inconstancy of human opinion. 
The church aims to transmit di\ine life to hu- 
man beings by assuring their admission into a 
state of grace with the aid of the sacraments 
which Chri.st establi.sheil for this ])urpose. It 
cannot therefore admit for its authority a human 
origin. It claims to hold its power from Ciod 
through a regular succession going back to the 
apostles and through them to Christ. “As the 
Lather liath sent me, I also send you,” Christ 
had said to Ilis apo.stles; in tJieir turn the latter 
sent out their own disciples, and it is this trans- 
mission of tlie divine mandate from generation 
to generation which constitutes the basic justi- 
fication of the con.stitLition of the church. The 
Catholic church therefore believes itself to be 
perpetuating in a real sense the presence of 
Christ throughout the centuries; and the pope, 
its visible head, is only the vicar of its invisible 
head. 

Hence the religious institutions of the Catho- 
lic church art‘ unicpie. It is not a voluntary asso- 
ciation like so many of the ancient sects or like 
the modern Jewish or LrotestaTit groups, in 
which the adherents of a certain faith deliber- 
ately create a group organization and delegate 
power to certain of its members. Similarly it 
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must be differentiated from the official tribal or 
state type of religion, such as the primitive 
oriental religions and the cult of imperial Rome. 
Precisely because it considt^rs itself the deposi- 
tory of the divine revelation transmitted through 
Christ at a particular liistorical moment, it must 
neccssaril}' l^c universal; herein lies an additional 
fundamental characteristic, although essentially 
it is a derivation from those })reviously enumer- 
ated. While maintaining assiduously the in- 
tegrity of its d(K:trines, the church at the same 
time attemyns through its missionaries to diffuse 
them throughout the whole world in order to 
assure to all mtai the beiielils of divine life. 1ti 
such circumstances the church cannot be identi- 
iied with any state or with any ])olitical y^ower; 
to the latter it Umvcs temyioral yiower, while for 
itself it (It'mands the y^leniuide of syuritual 
y'Xiwer unlimited eitlu'r by geograydiical frontier 
or by y^olilical authority. 

'Phese characteristics have been yiresent in the 
constitution of the church from the very be- 
ginning. 'Pile framework which suy>yx)rts the 
Catholic edilice has never changed; it has merely 
been consolidated by the addition of certain 
materials which have left the yn*imitive structure 
essentially intact. The distinction between the 
two categories of C'hristians. the clergy and the 
laity, or the church governing and the church 
governed, constituted the basic y'>rinciy>le of 
organization in the earliest Cliristian comniuni- 
ffes. In its statements regarding the yirhnitive 
community at Jerusak'm 77/c Acts of the Apostles 
shows very clearly the juxtay)Osition of the 
twelve tliseiyiles, whose group was soon enlarged 
by the inclusion of the deacons and the elders, 
and the lay hretltren, who were subject to the 
luthority of the former. The same two funda- 
mental elements are found in the communities 
created by St. Pacjl; here control over the laity 
was vested in the bishoy)s or the y>riests who 
}H*rlormcd the function of instructing and ym)- 
tecting the ortliodox doctrine. Moreover the 
oldest Christian documents, notably the letter 
sent hy Pope Clement i to the church of Corinth 
in the closing years of the tirst century, author- 
ized the bish()y)s or priests to exercise their 
powers as the successors of the apostles by 
divine transmission; although they were elected 
by the communities, it was not from the com- 
munity that they derived tlie authority which 
was irdicrcnt in their functions but from God 
Himself. 

'Phese arc the most remote origins of the ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy. In the coiiroc of the second 


century the organization of the college of bishops 
and {')riests, although j^rcserving its essential 
characteristics, became more clearly delined and 
simj^lified. In the first Christian eliurclKs, as is 
manifest from the epistles of St. Paul, the 
apostle who founded the comiTuinity continued 
to supervise its activities from a distance. But 
the exy>ansion of Cffiristianity and tlie constantly 
growing demands iiy^on the time of the ayx^stles 
soon necessitated the creation of a y>ermanent 
local leadcrshiy^; lienee one of the members of 
the college of elders, the bishoy^, was autliorized 
U) govern the church, wdiile the other members, 
priests and deacons, became his councilors and 
under his authority exercised more or less 
syieciaiizcd yiovvers in the synritual and tlic 
temporal sydiere. Because of the scantiness of 
documentary evidence it is imy>ossil>le to trace 
the .stages of this develoy^ment, which came to an 
end in the middle of the seemui century. In the 
letters of St. Ignatius each church is rey^res(*nted 
as being governed hy a bishoy^, assisted by yxiests 
and deacons. By the third century the yuiests 
had come to concentrate chiefly on sy^iritual 
diitit‘S, while the deacons had charge of temporal 
administration. In the large churches tliere also 
existed at this time certain inferior classes of 
cltTgy: lectors, suhdeaeons, acolytt'S and osti- 
aries. 

As the numerous individual Christian com- 
munities established relations with one another, 
certain churches began to assert their hegemony. 
In Africa, for instance, the church of C’arthagc 
accyuired iJiulisyMited suy^rernacy, as did tliat of 
Alexandria in b^gyyn. Sometimes such suy^rem- 
acy W'as defeiult‘d on the ground that the church 
had been founded by an ayM)stle; at other times it 
grew' uyi merely because the ehureh was located 
in the capital of a Roman yirovinee. By the fifth 
century the hierarchy of churclies had become 
clearly outlined, at lt*ast in the (‘ast. 'I 'here the 
bishoyiries or dioceses were grouy)ed into yu*ov- 
inces, which in their turn were united into four 
yiatriarchates: those of Alexandria, Antioch, 
Jerusalem and Constantinople. C'onstantinople 
became preeminent among the other orit'iital 
patriarchates because of its yx)sition as the “new 
Rome.’' The west develoyn'd no real eount<Tyxn1 
of the y^atriarehs or even of the [U'i mates, hut the 
s;nne division into provinces y^revailed. 

'Pile yxocess by which the Roman church t‘s* 
tiiblished its yirirnacy over all other ecel(‘siastic..I 
dignitaries, including the i>ish()j’>s, th(‘ metro- 
politans and the yiatriarchs, had its origins in the 
apostolic jieriod. L)uring the dosing years cjf the 
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first century Clement (92-1 01), bishop of Rome, 
intervened to end a dispute among the members 
:)f the community at Corinth. At the beginning 
of the second century St. Ignatius of Antioch 
referred to the Roman church as “the church 
which presides o\'er the l)rotherhood of love,” 
that is, of thi‘ faithful. Aliout i.So St. irenaeus 
d(‘clared that the Roman church j'^ossessed 
potentiar priticipalitas^ because it had bc‘cn 
founded by the apostle JVter, and he advised the 
other churches to follow its leadership, 'fhis 
assertion anlicipatc*d the decision of the council 
of Sardica {343), which vested in the Roman 
bishop the right to ratify or \'eto ecclesiastical 
pronouncements. 

While the various branches of the ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy were thus developing, another 
essential institution came into <‘Kistence, the 
council or synod, which may be defined as an 
assembly of the heads of the church, convened 
for the purpos(r f>f delilierating and legislating 
on religious affairs. It was only after the Edict of 
Milan and the official recognition of (diris- 
tianity by the Roman limpire in 313 that the 
institution became well established. After that 
date in addition to provincial councils, made up 
of the bi.shops of the particular province, and 
general councils, either Latin or Greek, there 
began to emerge universal, or oecumenical, 
councils, such as those hehl at Nicaea in 325 and 
at Constantinople in 3S1, which included the 
bishoj)S of all lands. 'The rise of these assemblies 
is closely related to the great dfictrinal contro- 
versies ami schisms, which made it necessary for 
the church to define its beliefs in order to main- 
tain the juiritv of the dogma. 

The last of the ecclesiastical institutions to 
emerge was the jiarish. Although rural churches 
are occasionally mentioned in documents of the 
third century, they failed to liecome numerous 
until after the lulict of Milan. The reason for 
their tardy ajipearance is obvious; it was in the 
great municipal centers that C’hristianity first 
gained a foothold, ami each one of these centers 
w^as originally organized into a bishopric in such 
a way that church and diocese coincided. But 
when other communities began to develop out- 
side the municipality where the bishop resided, 
it beeame necessary to j^rovitle them with an 
organization. Apparently the first solution at- 
tempted was rhe installation of a bishop in each 
rural community, but the excessive parceling of 
authority involved in such a system had serious 
disadvantages. It therefore became the custom 
for the municipal center to send out from time to 


time priests entrusted w ith temporary missions 
in the rural districts. But since this mode of 
evangelization proved inadec|uate for the pur- 
pose of coping with a persistent j’laganism, there 
was gradually created in the country areas a 
permanent clergy subordinated to the bishop. 
'Idle city itself, the capital of the diocese, re- 
mained under the direct authority of the bishop 
until the urban revival of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, when it became subdivided into a 
number of parishes, each administered by a 
priest. 

The organization of the church in both the 
primitive period and the Middle Ages was 
adapted to the functif>ns which it sought to per- 
form and conditioned by certain recurring or 
acute prol.)Iems which it faced in the perform- 
ance of those functions. 'Lhe primary objectiv^e 
of the church was the instruction and guidance 
of the faithful in the path of .salvation. 'I'liis it 
attempted to accomjilish through preaching and 
the administration of the seven sacraments — 
bapt'sm, communion, anointment or confirma- 
tion, ordination into the clergy, marriage, ex- 
treme unction and penancc' — all of which wxTe 
ba.sed on the desire to jHTpetuate the teaching 
of Cdiri.st and to maintain among the faithful 
the moral discipline prescribed by the Gosj>el. 
At the same time it vigilantly guarded the tra- 
ditional faith and discipline against innovation 
or non-conformism. Heresy, in the form of 
gnosticism, xMarcionism, Montanism and Arian- 
isrn, held far more peril for the early church than 
the imperial persecutions; and one of the gravest 
problems of the mt‘diaeval church was its peri- 
odic reemergence, iimlcr the guise, for instance, 
of ("atharism, Waldtatsianism, Albigensianism, 
Hussitisin, Wycliffism ami countless less famous 
or less widespn^ad movements. 

In addition to heresy the church was con- 
fronted by the jwoblem of schism, which in- 
volved the withdrawal of certain Christians 
from its communion for reasons of discipline 
rather than of dogma. In the early centuries 
schisms were rife in Rome, C^arthage and Egypt, 
but with the exception of the Donati.st schism all 
were of brief duration. Far more serious conse- 
quences resulted from the pennanent schism 
between the church of Rome and that of Con- 
stantinople. The origins of the eastern schism 
may be traced to the Council of Chalcedon in 
45 J . Although recognizing the primacy of Rome, 
the council justified it on the basis of Rome’s 
position as the capital of the empire; whereas the 
papal theory, as defined for instance by Pope 
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Leo the (I real, based the primacy on the de- 
scent of the Roman bishopric from St. Peter, 
After 476, when Constantinople became the ex- 
clusive capital of the empire, its patriarchs, 
supported by the By/antine emperors, quite 
naturally cited the Chalccdonian doctrine to 
prove their succession to the primacy formerly 
enjoyed by the fallen capital of the west. In the 
course of the jnotracted quarrel whicli tbilowed 
between the churches of Rome and C'onstanti- 
noj)lc, the Roman primac'y was on several oc- 
casions confirmed by oecumenical councils, 
notably that held at Constantino[il(‘ in hSo. Yet 
the church of Constantinople obstinateK clun<^ 
to its aspirations for i7idei)eiKlence. 'Flu' pro- 
gressive oricnlalization of the By/antine hanpire 
and the Islamic coTK{uests of the Mediterranean 
basin, by (Tectin^ further imjxaliments to eco- 
nomic tr.ilhc betweem the two sirtions of the 
Christian world, ultimatt'ly prt'pared the east 
for t'cclesiastical separation. The schistn, eflect- 
ed iora biiel linu' by Idiotius durinjjj the pontif- 
icate of Nicholas j (<S5}S-()7), was consummated 
in iO!^3 uiultT tlu' leadership of the jnitriarch 
Alic’hael C’aernlariiis. 

In breakinj^^ away, the church of Constanti- 
nojde took with it all of the other eastern 
churches p^rouped about it. As a result ol the 
first crusade the jiatriarchate of Jerusalem was 
drawn under the sovereiinity of the Latin 
church, but after the fall ol the Holy Cdty in 
iiSy and particularly after the Moslem con- 
tjuest of Acre, the last Christian salient in the 
Holy Land, this amounted to ik) more than an 
emptc title. .A similar fate befell the other 
patriarchates at tlie end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the disapp<’arance of the l.atin luii- 
pire in CV)nst4intinople tlestroyed the last wsti{:i:es 
of western influence in the east. Durinj^ the 
succeed ing centurii'S several attemj)ts w(‘re made 
to reestablish unity betw'cen east and wi‘St, but 
none of them met with more than ephemeral 
success. 

The problems of heresy and of schism to- 
gether wdth the struggles between Rome and the 
By/antine and ( rcrmanic empires go far to ex- 
plain the various rnodiiications which were 
introduced into ecclesiastical institutions during 
the Middle Ages, not l)y way of altering the 
essential features of the ]wimitive structure but 
by way of clarifying and enriching it. The ])roc- 
ess of development was also conditioned by the 
expansion of Christianity in the west. Not satis- 
fied with winning back those (Jerman tribes, 
such as the Goths, the Burgundians and the 
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Lombards, who had ranged themsebes with 
heretics, the church set out to proselytize pagan 
peoples like the Franks. 'The difficulties which 
they encountered in the east obliged the po}>es 
to ]>lace increasing reliance on tlie west; tiuring 
the ixmtilicale f)f (Gregory the (beat (5qo (>04) 
therefore the Roman church resolutely graspeil 
the leadership of the missionarv movement, 
which until tliat time had lacketl method and 
coordination, d'he a]V)slles who coiwerled the 
laiglish in the si'venth ceiiturv and tlu^ ( iermans 
in the eighth remaiiual in constant touch with 
the pa]>acv. The Sla\ ic peoples we/e at first 
proselvti/ed bv both east aiul west, but after 
the eleventh century the work of e\ angelization 
in the.se regions was carried on exclusively by the 
Germaii church in cooperation with tlu* JJolv 
See. In the thirteenth century the C 'hristiani/a- 
tion of Jbirope was comjdeted and in the four- 
t<‘enth the nuaulicant orders, the Dominicans 
and the Franciscans, having penetrated into 
Asia, won (jcorgians, Bc'rsians and Chinese for 
the Cdiristian faith. 

'Idle mo.st far reaching of the changes wBich 
took place in ecclesiastical structure under the 
impact of these various taelors was the extension 
of the jiajial authority oil which the constitution 
of the church rests. 'The Roman church had 
first, however, to si*curc its own indcjicndencc 
hy freeing papal elections from any interference 
on the part of the temporal powers {str Pai‘AC’y). 
Deferretl for many centuries in the face of ojipo- 
silion from the Roman, the By/antine, the 
Carolingian and the German (‘inperors, who 
successively controlled appointments to the 
papacy, this ohjecti\e was finally accomplished 
in the course of the reform movement of tlu* 
eleventh century. Through the tieer(*e whereby 
Nicholas II in 105^ definitively transferred the 
right of j>apal election to the College of Cardinals, 
the Holy See gained the freedom from lay sf)- 
eiety which enabled it to consolidate its power 
over the universal church. A"et the succeetling 
development toward ecclesiastical ccntrali/ation 
was hut a continuation f)f a previous trend: it is 
in fact the dominant feature of the whole period 
between the sixth and the fourteenth century. 

From the sixth century on, the expansion of 
Christianity was aeeomjxiiiied l\y the progressive 
accentuation of the tendency on the part of the 
various churches to consult the poj'ie wdth regard 
to their problems and to abide hy his decisions. 
Justinian himself recognized that the Roman 
church was head of all churches {caput omnium 
ccclesiarum) and the source of the sacerdotal 
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power {fnns sacerdotii). 'J^hus decisions emanat- tive provinces, to convene and preside over 
ing from the Roman pontiffs became the law of provincial synods, to censure the suflragans and 
the church and in the canonical collections, such to hear appeals. At the end of the eleventh cen- 
as that made by Dionysius the Little, papal tuiy all these prerogatives were transferred to 
decretals were vested with an authority equal to the Holy See and the office of metropolitan 


that of the conciliar canons. 

dTiese })a})al prerogatives antedated the I'alse 
Decretals, which merely seized to reenforce 
them by tlocumentary material previously un- 
known or at least to ])rovide the Holy See with 
an arsenal of trenchant formulae well adapted to 
aiil it in the arrogation of power. The move- 
ment toward ecclesiastical centralization was 
foreshadowed under Nicholas 1 (^>58-67) and 
began to j^roceed with raj)idity and intensity 
during the pontificate of Gregory Vli (1073-85). 
After jwoclaiming dial the Roman church had 
been foinuled by “the Lord alone” and invested 
in the person of Peter with power to “bind and 
loose” and with infallibility, the Dictatm papac 
issued by Gregory in 1075 asserted in principle 
the immunity of the pope to earthly criticism, 
the finality of his decisions and the absoluteness 
and universality of his jiower oter the church 
arul Cdiristendorn. Further it set forth the right 
of the pope to organize the diticeses in whatever 
way the enforcement of these principles seemed, 
in his opinion, to reejuire: without recourse to a 
council the pope could depose bish()])s on his 
own authority, while the bishops were for- 
bitlden to remler judgments on general matters 
except in the presence of the poju' or his legates. 
Thus the Du talus pupae really contained a com- 
jilet(‘ theory of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. In 
contemporary collections of canons, notably 
those matle by Anselm of Lucca and Dcusdedit, 
this theory was buttressed by a series of docu- 
ments taken from the church fathers, the con- 
ciliar canons and the False Decretals. 

The oflicials imrnetliately subordinate to the 
pope wer<* the patriarchs in the east, so long as 
the [lope retained control in those regions, and 
the primates in the west. In the western church 
the only patriarch was the bishop of Acpiileia, 
who retained his title until 1751 but enjoyed no 
real }>ower. Although the office of primate ex- 
isted, the powers accompanying the dignity 
never became clearly defined. From the pontifi- 
cate of Gregory VIII on, both the patriarchate 
and the primacy were }>urcly honorary. Be- 
ginning with the eleventh century the authority 
of the metropolitans also declined. The com- 
jxiratively extensive powers previously enjoyed 
hy the metropolitans or archbishops included 
he right to confirm bishops within their respec- 


became an insignificant cog in the ecclesiastical 
machinery. 

The real intermediaries between Rome and 
the local churches were henceforth the legates, 
who acted as the plenipotentiary n'presentatives 
of the pope. The origin of the legate goes back to 
the earliest times, for popes had always been ac- 
customed to appoint members of the clergy as 
emissaries to distant lands or to stdect bishops, 
called in this capacitv apostolic vicars, as the 
local n'presentatives of the Holy See. Tii the 
eleventh century the enforcement of the reform 
decrees necessitated the more extensive use of 
legates. After the time of Gregorv vii the insti- 
tution was expanded to include, in addition to 
temj)orary legates appointed ad hoe for a par- 
ticular mission, permant'nt legates who were 
chosen from the episcoj^ate of a realm and took 
over the authority formerly exercis(‘d by the 
metropolitans. In the thirteenth century a dis- 
tinction grew up between three typi'S of legates: 
Icgati a laterCy who were usiudly st'k'cftal from 
the cardinalate and sent from Rome to direct 
important business in the name of the ]>oj>e; the 
legaii inissi, w ho were generally recruited among 
the bishops and acted as permanent deh'gates of 
the Holy See; and the legal i uati, purely honor- 
ary officials attaclu'd to some particular place. 
Not satisfied with supplanting the metropoli- 
tans, the papal legates played a crucial part in 
the progressive wxxikening of episcopal authority 
betw^een the eleventh and fourteenth centuries. 

As head of the local administrative unit, or 
diocese, the bishops, who represent the succe.s- 
sors of the apostles, are, next to the pope, the 
most powerful officials in the church: the old 
adage In episcopo ecclesia est does not over- 
state the case. The bishop has exclusive right to 
ordain the clergy, to administer the sacrament of 
confirmation, to bless the sacramental oil and to 
consecrate churches. In addition he serves as 
diocesan administrator and judge of ecclesiastical 
cases, and as incumbent of the potestas magisterii 
he is entitled to instruct and to supervise in- 
struction, although he usually delegates tliis 
function to a special official. 

While by law' the bi.shop is elected by the 
clergy and people of his diocese, confinned by 
the king and consecrated by the metropolitan^ 
this procedure has not always been followed ir. 
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practise. As soon as the temporal powers recog- 
nized the churcli, they claimed the right to ap- 
point bishops and were more and more siicct*ss- 
ful in imposing their demands until the tenth 
century, when the consolidation of the feudal 
regime tfironghout the west led to the alienation 
of this prerogative along with the other regalia. 
The inevitable elfects of the incorporation of 
episcopal appointments into feudal proec-dure 
became apparent witli the spread of simony and 
of Nicolaitanism, or moral laxity among the 
clergy, which sprang directly from simony. To 
eliminate these abust'S and to raise the caliber of 
the clergy ecclesiastical reformers began to insist 
upon a return to the canonical modes of election. 
Such was the intention of (iregory’s decree on 
lay investiture of 1075, forbidding any i)ishop to 
receive investiture from a layman and any tem- 
poral prince to invest with a bishojwic or abbey. 
The resulting iTwestitiire conflict (fj.T.) produced 
in the end a more precise definition of the re- 
spective rights of spiritual and temf>oral power. 
According to the terms of the concordats negoti- 
ated in the early years of the twelfth century hv- 
tween the church and the various luiropean 
states, clergy and people retain<‘d the right to 
elect bishof)S, while the metropolitans conse- 
crated them and the king or lord invested them 
with the temporal property attached to the 
bishopric. Subsequently the laity was divested 
of any share in episco[)al appointments, which 
}>assed exclusively into trie hands of t)ie canons. 

As early as the time of ( iregory vi 1 the jilace of 
the metropolitan as consecrator of episcopal 
elections was frecjuently taken by the pope or 
one of his legates. Such inter\<*ntion on tlie part 
of the Holy See led gradually to a far more pro- 
found modification of the electoral system, d’he 
jK)]>cs assunuHl the right to decide between rival 
candidates in the case of contested elections and 
to nominate a bishop in any city which they 
liapjiened to visit wliile the office was vacant. In 
1265 Clement iv arrogated to himself the right 
of conferring those benefices whost* bishops died 
during their visits ad limen or within two days’ 
journey from tht‘ city where the pope was at the 
moment residing. In the course of the fourteenth 
century the Holy See acejuired control of epis- 
copal appointments throughout most of the west 
and in addition nominated many of the sub- 
ordinate officials within the dioceses. On the eve 
of the Great Schism the local authorities in the 
church had become closely dej^endent upon the 
Roman Curia. 

The rapid progress of centralization had re- 


sulted in the diminution of <;onciliar activit}' 
Although the long interlude following the Coun- 
cil of Constantinople in S70 was intcrrujited by 
the convocation of the d'irst Lateran Council 
(1123), which confirmed the j'lapal reform legis- 
lation, both the Lateran Council and the seven 
oecumenical councils which followed it in the 
course of the tiext tw^o centuries w'ere summoned 
and directed exclusively by the papacy and had 
lo be satisfied with affixing their seals to the de- 
cisions of the Roman church, d’he pro\incial 
councils, generally convoked by the paj>al leg- 
ates, were restricttxl to promulgating the rules 
laid down by the Curia and providing sanctions 
against the retractory and th(‘ insurgtmt. 

Although the popes of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries had exclusive control over 
the general policy of the church, the bishops 
continued to wield considerable power as the 
undis]>uled heads of the local diocesan ad- 
ministration. In addition to the bisho]> the 
diocesan governmental mac‘hinery consisted of 
the canons, whom he usually nominated and 
who const it utf‘(l his advisory council, and of 
subordinatt* officials, whom he named and dis- 
charged at will, d'he most important of the.se 
minor official posts w^as s(‘t up about 1 nSo, tlie 
chief duty of the incumbent btang to take charge 
of certain judicial affairs and to preside over the 
episcojral tribunal, 'llie diocese svas subdivided 
into archdeaconries and the latter in turn int(» 
deaneries. A local priest entrusted by the bishop 
with the ta.sk of traii.sinitting his orders to a 
definite group of parishes, the dean supervi.sed 
other local })riests and periodically convoked a 
sytiudus dccatialis^ or rural chapter. The in.stitu- 
tion of the deanery was not, however, universal, 
and some parishes stood under the direct control 
of the bishop. 

In the case of the parishes, which were the 
basic units within the diocese, a distinction must 
be drawn between those located in the cities and 
those in the rural districts. The growth of the 
urban parishes began with the trconomic ren- 
aissimce and the attendant development of 
towais in the eleventh century. Since the ca- 
thedral could no longer adecpiately supply the 
religious iKx;ds of the community, subsidiary 
places of worship wxtc established: the col- 
legiate churches administered by the canons and 
the di.strict churches, whose priests were ap- 
pointed by the bishop wdth the consent of the 
municipality, if the town was organized as a 
commune. The rural parishes, on the other 
hand, were descended from the old private 
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churches. With the cJevcIopnu'nt of feudalism 
tfieir patrons, the landowners, who had fornierlv 
reserved to thernselvt‘s the ri^dit of naininj^ the 
priests, adoj)ted the custom of t^nintiiijy^ this 
ri^^ht as a Ixuiefice aloii^ with othcu* seij^niorial 
ri^dits. 'riius tlie rural churches ht'came tiefs ex- 
empt from all hut \'ery limited episcopal control. 
It therefore hi*came one of tlu‘ imporlatit objec- 
tive's of tlu* p rota j:j^oi lists of tlie in\ -stiture 
stru^^^de to fn'c the rural j^arish from lay juris- 
diction. d’lu-ir efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess: the laity restored the churefu's which they 
had usurped and renounced their former <‘\ten- 
siv(‘ ri^dit of dowinimii, except in the very at- 
tenuat<‘d form of /z/\ fuitrandtiis, which allowed 
them at the most to rc-comiiK-nd to the hisho[> 
th(‘ nomination of a certain priest. Durin;^ this 
perioti also, new rural jiarislu's, distinct from 
those* which had ^^rown out of the old private* 
churche*s, hei^an to sprint^ up; here (‘ither tlie 
bishop or the chajiter or one of the chapter of- 
ficials ae'cjuired the* uiidispute*d right of fiomina- 
tion. 

'I'he funclivMis of the parish prie*st includ(*il not 
only the cek*bration of mass, the* administration 
of the sacraments and preMedniig but tlu‘ main- 
temane'c of order in the* church and the j>arish, 
the latter invok ing certain judicial and policing 
activities, ile enjoyed no fixed sSalary, deri\ing 
his income rather from the* e‘cclesiastical rex e*nue 
asse)ciate*d with e*ae‘h church and from ce*rlain 
e^xtraord inary and variable e*TnoIum(*nts. d'lu* 
titlu* which was establislu'd to aid in his su])]>ort 
was often alienated by infeiidation, and the laity 
struggled xigorously lu-lore they surrenderc‘d it 
after the close of the inxe'Stiture ce)nllict. 

A rigid hierarchical fyvrainitl controlled en- 
tirely by the Holy See, the organization of the 
se*cular church bt‘came constantly more cohesixe* 
and closely knit betxxeen the ele*venth and the 
fourteenth century, 'I'he social influence which 
radiateil xvith increasing intensity from tlie 
church may beascribetl in part to these (|ualitics, 
but in ])art alst» to the monks. At the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, xvhen the exjiansion of 
Christianity anti the progress of urbanization 
found the secular clergy unable to perform 
adeijuately the ajiostolic function of the church, 
the benedict ine ideal, xvhich had fixed the pat- 
t(*rn of xvest(*rn monasticisin (7.*?'.) since the 
sixth century, xvas sup(‘rseded by that of the 
mendicant orders, I)ominic''ns aiul Franciscans. 
Tiu* ]wescription of sta nlily and isola 'on gave 
way to that of constant mingling xvith themas.ses; 
the ideal of personal holiness to be attained 


through the mortification of flesh and spirit was 
supplanted by that of service in lay society. The 
Dominicans, as preachers and educators, and 
the I'Vanciscaiis, primarily through their dis- 
semination of the spirit of Christian charity, Ix.*- 
came xalued lic'Utenaiits in tlu* serxice of the 
papacy and x\ ere of tremendous assistance to the 
church during the period of its most profound 
influence upon secular life. 

In the .\litidle Ages the two major problems 
with XX Inch the church had to cont<*nd xvere the 
preservation of internal unitv and tlu* opposition 
of the temporal powers. After the consummation 
of the eastern schism in the eleventh century the 
first jiroblem canu* to revok e cliiefly about the 
maintenance of tht* traditional dogma and disci- 
pline against the threat of innoxation or non- 
conformism in the wt‘St, In tlu* c‘arliest centuries 
thecfiurch had (iex'elop(*d the custom of ]>unish- 
ing the n'pudiation of a fundamental dogma as 
well as tlu* infractif>n of Christian morality xxith 
exclusion from the Christian community. Out of 
the primitixe systians of ]>unisliments and cen- 
sures there grt'w up the nu'diaex'al institutions 
of excommunication (t/.T'.), xvhich aiiiounted to 
exile from tlu* Christian xxorkl, and of interdict, 
which suspendt'd the performance of all religious 
rites in a speciti(‘d region, sometimes an entin* 
kingdom, liixconnnunication and int(*rdict xvere 
employed against heresy, wink* transgressions 
of discipline on the jiart of the clergy xvere 
punishable only xvith suspension or remoxal 
from oflict*. 

Because spiritual sanctions did not sufTice to 
prevent lu'rt'sy, the church earlv had recourse to 
temporal sanctions. As (*arly as tht* fourth cen- 
tury the Roman emjieror intervened to enforce 
conformity anti C’onstantine \alentinian i and 
'I’heodosius issui*d a number of t*tlicts against 
tloctrinal rebt'ls. d'he social radicalism associated 
with certain heresies serxed as an adtled stimulus 
to the civil jM)wer to intervene in a sphere which 
today appears entirely foreign to it. According 
to the theory of the “secular arm,” xvhich was 
generally accej)ted throughout the mediaeval 
period, the emperor or king, in his capacity as 
jirotector of the faith against error, was reijuircd 
to inflict corporal punishment upon those here- 
tics turned over to him by the spiritual power, 
since a cleric himself is forbidden to shed blood. 
Greater regularity and .system were introduced 
int(» the practi.se in the thirteenth century with 
tile creation of the Inquisition (c/ r.). 

While the theory of the secular arm assumed 
cooperation hetween church and state, there 
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were other forces making for a far less amicable 
relationship. The collision between the interests 
of the church and those of the state was an in- 
evitable consequence of Catholic doctrine and 
institutional organization and, more immedi- 
ately, of the circumstances accompanying the 
officialrecognitionofChristianilyundcrC’onstan- 
tine. The prece])t of Christ “Rtaidcr to Caesar 
the tilings that are Caesar’s, and to (iod the 
things that are Cod’s” implied tliat tlie cliurch 
was to exercise its power only in the spiritual 
realm; but the very exercise of such power raised 
i|uestions to which the temporal authorities could 
not remain indifferent. At the very outset the 
simple fact of Christian monotheism provoked a 
conflict with the Roman Empire. 'I’he stubborn 
refusal of the Christian cult to Ijc assimilated 
into the Roman jiantheon st‘t it ofl from other 
sects in the empire and brought upon it official 
persecution. ]‘"urthermore Christian ethics in- 
volves a social ethic (.see CtiuisriANJTv), which 
inevitably has had rejiercussions in the political 
domain. Finally, the insistence of the church 
on the supremacy of the spiritual junver o\cr 
the temporal was a serious threat to established 
political institutions, while the organization of 
the Christian empire itself contained germs of 
incurable dissension. 

After the recognition of Chri.stianity by (a>n- 
stantine the church became a state institution, 
and the emperors in exchange for their protec- 
tion assumed a right to interfere in ecclesiastical 
affairs and to act as judges in contro\ ersies, even 
of a doctrinal nature, which arose among the 
bishops. During the period after the Council of 
Nicaea in 325 C’aesaropajiism became more and 
more firmly established. At this stage, becau.se 
the cmperfirs held the Christian religion and the 
ccclesia.stical hierarchy in high respect, har- 
monious relations generally prevailed between 
church and state and the transient conflicts were 
resolved in a manner which left intact the rights 
of the spiritual authority. Rut at the same time 
a prc'cedent had been established which in the 
future was to exert an increasingly formidable 
and less beneficent influence upon the relations 
between the spiritual and temporal powers. 

In the course of the fifth century the Roman 
bimpire in the west virtually disappeared; the 
church had done little to save it. In spite of the 
benefits which had accrued to it from the protec- 
tion accorded by the empire, the church had 
been compelled to set out upon an independent 
course of development. The work of evangeliza- 
tion, which was its chief preoccupation, forced 


it to enter into relations with the barbarians. In 
the cast, however, the Roman Empire persisted: 
the Byzantine hasilrus became the diret‘1 heir of 
the Cae.sars and jierpetuated their ideas as tc 
ecclesiastical politics. In the manner of Con- 
stantine and Theodosius, Justinian |>lace(f at the 
disposal of the Christian faith the imperial 
authority as well as the agencies and institutions 
through which it operated. But if he showed 
himself respectful and deferential toward the 
Roman church, whose assistance was useful to 
him in the realization of his jirojed lor a terri- 
torial reestablishment of the einjiirt', he made it 
plain that he intended to dominate the church 
and subject it to his absoluti.sm. Regarding him- 
self as “emperor and j^riest,” ‘vicar of Ciod” 
and “suprenu‘ masiiT of beliefs,” the (‘mperor 
fell fre<‘ to intervene at will in ecclesiastical 
affairs: he promulgaltal laws go\erning llu* elec- 
tion of bishops and clerical ordinations, regu- 
lated the organization of vonwnts, su]>ervised 
the mamtenanee of disci]>line and <‘ven took part 
in doctrinal eontroversits. Jt was the enijicror 
w ho convoked the (K'cunumical councils, deter- 
mined their agenda and sanctioneil or refused 
to sanction the enforcement of their decisions, 
although the papal legates, who occupied a 
conspicuous place at every conciliar meeting, 
also confirmed the decisions and trieti to see 
that no one except the bishojis meddk'd in cjue.s- 
tions involving doctrine. 

Such far reaching claims resulted inevitably in 
a conflict W’ith the jiapacy, wliich had been 
steadily gaining in }>ower since tlu' early years of 
the fifth century. 'Ehe conflict was precipitated 
by the .so-calkal “affair of thc^ 'J'hri*e C’hajiters,” 
in which Justinian set himsc'lf up as judge be- 
tween the conflicting doctrinc^s of the Alo- 
nophysites and the Xestorians. In order to break 
down the ojiposition of Rope X’igilius the em- 
peror made him a capti\e, had him conducted to 
Constantinople and in 54S forcibly wrung from 
him Jud leaf urn y a statement which gave ap- 
proval to the imperial decree, d’hus dramatically 
placing himself above* the Roman church, the 
emperor set out to subordinate it to his sovereign 
authority and manifested his determination to 
be the supreme head of Christianity in the 
sjiiritual as well as the temporal realm. 

I’he successors of Justinian maintained the 
same claims, but they came into conflict with a 
more determined papacy, wdiich, thanks to the 
work accomplished by ( Gregory tlu* Cn^at, had 
at its disposal in the west new and valuable sup- 
ports. Eventually the Holy See emerged vie* 
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torious in the violent conflicts which were waged 
between Rome and Constantinople during the 
seventh and the first half of the eighth century, 
'rhe fall of Hyzantine domination in Italy put an 
end to this first phase of the fight between 
surer doti urn and impvrium. 

'I'lie restoration of the Western Empire by 
C harlemagne in Noo reviv^ed ("aesaropapism 
:u)d thus restored the relations of cliurch and 
state to the situation which ]U*evailed in the days 
of Constantine, 'rheodosius and Justinian. In a 
famous letter addressed to Leo riT shortly before 
Soo C'harlemagne delined liis conception of the 
r(‘ciprocal role of tlu* two j)owers: the iH)pe, he 
said, “will raise his hands toward (Jod in order 
that by his interces- ion the Christian people 
shall be victorious in every quarter and at all 
times over the enemies of 1 1 is Holy Name.” By 
thus minimi/ing the n)le of the Roman jxmtiff 
Cdiarlemagne felt himself free to assume many 
of the traditional papa* functions; he drew up 
laws regulat ing tlu^admirastration of sacraments, 
presidcal o\er the synr)d': and im]'»osed his own 
doctrinal del in it ions. In short, the emperor di- 
rected the church as he did the state. 

After </)2, when th<‘ C’arolingian hanpire, 
following its disintegration, was revived by Otto 
the (Jreat, Caesan»j)apism again made its ap- 
pearance. At times, as in the case of Otto Jil 
(q(S3- 1 002), it might take a conciliatory form; on 
the other hand, as under Henry ill (io3()-5f>), 
might be vigorous and aggressive, invading the 
rights of the church to the point of provoking a 
reaction on the part of churchmen. The action 
of Henry HI in I04() in deposing the three ]>opes 
])nn(»k<*d Wa/o, bishop of Liege, to remind the 
emj>eror that no one had I'ver enjoyed the right 
to dejiose the ]’o}k*, since “the writings as well 
as the words of the Holy bathers stipulated that 
tlu' Sovereign Bontifl can be judged by no one 
except by (iod.” New iileas were emerging as to 
the relations between th<* Roman church and the 
empire. Soon tlu'se ideas were systematically 
articulated and transformed into action. In the 
Du tutus puf)ur (iregory vii proclaimed that the 
Roman pontiff was authorized, by reason of his 
powers to bind anil to loose, to deprive emperors 
and kings of their crowns and to release their 
subjects from the oath of allegiance. It was no 
longer a question simply of the independence of 
surrrdotium from imperium, but rather a question 
of the subordination of the empire and other 
Christian kingdoms to the sucerdotium . Imperial 
Caesaropapisrn, determined to preserve its pre- 
rogati\es intact, was confronted lienceforth with 


the antithetical doctrine of Roman supremacy. 

The fight between sacerdotium and impe- 
rium, which was to last for more than two cen- 
turies, was merely a continuation of the struggle 
precipitated by the Dictutus pupae. 'J'he Cierman 
emperor Henry iv, refusing to recognize the 
doctrine of Roman supremacy postulated by 
Gregory viJ, forced the German bishops as- 
sembled at Worms in 1076 to depose the poj^e; 
the pope in return formally deposed and excom- 
municated the emperor. The famous denoue- 
ment at Canossa, although significant tempo- 
rarily, did not resolve the basic antagonism 
which had arisen between the doctrines of im- 
perial Caesaroj^apism and those of Roman su- 
premacy. 

'i'his antagonism was reflected in the realm of 
ideas as well as in the sphere of action. In a 
variety of intellectual quarters the two divergtmt 
theses as to the relation between church and 
state were bolstered with the approjuiate theo- 
logical and legal arguments. 'The imperial thesis 
rested primarily on the formulae of Roman law 
which exalt the ab.solute power of the ]>rince, as, 
for exam])le, Ouidcjuid principi pluruit lex estn. 
Since, however, this argument was not sufficient 
to justify the imjierial claims against the cliurch, 
the theory of divine right was formul.itcd on the 
basis of 8t. Raul s statement, Omttis potestus a 
Den. Attributing to the imperial power divine 
origin, the theory concluded that the sovereign, 
holding his power directly from God, could not 
be subordinated to any other authority, even to 
that of the Holy See. 

In opposition to the imperial doctrine of di- 
vine right the doctrine of Roman supremacy, 
fir.st outlined in the Dictutus pupue, was furtluT 
develojied by the canonists during the late 
eleventh and the early twelfth century with the 
aid of texts culled from the writings of the 
church fathers, from the conciliar decrees and 
from the Eal.se Decretals. According to the 
canonists and the polemists the absolute power 
of the Roman autliority to bind and to loose 
extends to the laity as well as to clerics, to kings 
as well as to bishops. 'They maintained that since 
excommunication involved the cessation of all 
relations with the excommunicated person, the 
excommunication of a temporal ruler must of 
necessity imply his deposition. 

Although the doctrine of Roman supremacy 
rested primarily on a canonical type of argu- 
ment, the 1 loly See also affirmed its power by 
making use of feudal law. From the second half 
of the eleventh century a certain number of 
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states which had no suzerain, as, for example, 
the Norman states of southern Italy, the kinj^- 
dc'm of Aragon, the principalities of Kiev and 
Croatia and the seigniory of Barcelona, became 
vassals of the Holy See and in recognition of this 
feudal relationship contributed a census. With 
;he spread of this practise in the twelfth century 
the majority of the smaller states of Europe 
placed themselves under the suzerainty of the 
Holy See. Iwen some of the great kingdoms, 
such as England, proclaimed themselves, either 
willingly or unwillingly, vassals of the jH)pe. 
'riie pseudo-Donation of Constantine was sim- 
ilarly used as a means of extending the temporal 
authority of the Holy See, wdiich found solemn 
expression in the writings and acts of Innocent 
IJI and his successors. “J received from Borne,” 
wrote Innocent, “the mitre, symbol of my re- 
ligious function, and the tiara which confers 
upon me earthly domination.” J\)pe Ciregory ix 
reminded Iwederick li in 1236 that by reason 
of the Donation of Constantine the po]>e not 
only exercised unlimited power over the souls 
of men, but that he had also obtainetl through- 
out the entire w^orld rcrum ct corporiitn princi- 
puturn^ a temporal tlomitiation w'hich made the 
?mperor merely the delegate of the j>opt‘. llie 
itiea of ]’)a])al supremacy quickly ]>ermeated 
mediaeval theology, 'riiomas Acjuinas held that 
the “secular jiower should be subordinated t(> 
the spiritual power, as the body is to the soul.” 
Humbert of Bomans, in more explicit terms, 
declared that the emjierors “receive Irotn the 
Church the honor of their dignity”; and St. 
Bonaventura, after haviiig recalled that the 
j>oj>es had deposed kings and etnyierors, con- 
cluded that the latter were merely auxiliaries of 
the Holy See in the administration of temporal 
affairs. 

'Ehe fortunes of the struggle between church 
and state shifted back and forth. Under thban 
II (1088-99) appeared to have con- 

quered when the invasion of Italy by the Ger- 
man emperors was checked and the Christian 
Occident rallied enthusiastically to the pontifical 
appeal for the first crusade. 'Iwo later offensives, 
one by 1 lenry v (1106-25), the other by Jwedcr- 
ick Barliarossa (1152 90), began successfully 
but finally ended in defeat. The Boman j>ower 
emerged from this latter crisis, whicli had 
seemed for a time to imperil its very existence, 
whth greater strength than ever; and under the 
pontificate of Innocent III (1198-1216) the 
claimi^ of the papacy were irnpostid whh unprec- 
edented vigor. Not content with affirming ab- 
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struct the.ses. Innocent arrogated to himself the 
right to act as arbitrator betvvcvn the two princes 
then disputing the German crown and made it 
plain that the lH)pe, being commissioned to con- 
secrate the emperor, must satisfy himself as to 
the qualifications of the canditlate. 

hollowing the death of Innocent III the Ro- 
man supremacy suffered another rude assault, 
this time from Emperor Frederick ii, the most 
redoubtable adversary encountered by the pa- 
pacy during the Middle Ages. Drawing up('n 
such students of Roman law as the l(‘gists Peter 
de Vinea and 'I’haddcus of Suessa, Frederick 
formulated a program of dominium mundi still 
more far reaching than that of h'redt*rick Bar- 
barossa in the yireceding century. As Bfiman 
legal ideas fused with conceptions of oriental 
despotism, the emjHTor w'as letl to consider him- 
self a priestly ruler before w hoin the entire world 
should bow, one commissioned by (iod to lead 
the church in both the temporal and tlie spiritual 
sjdieres. 

It is easy therefore to iimlerstand the bitter- 
ness of the fight betwt'cn stin rdotium and 
imperiiim during the second cju.irter of the 
thirteenth centurv. After se\(M*al severe clashes 
the jiapacy attained the most c(>mj)lete triumph 
which it has ever enjoyed owr tlu‘ temporal 
power; but at the very moment when imj>erial 
Uaesaropa]>ism seemed deruuliE' taushed, the 
papacw lound its(*lf in conlhct with newly 
formed national monarchies, which in tlieirturn 
wx‘re loath to admit tlu* doctrines of Roman 
supremacy. 

'Phcconllict with the national monarchies was 
of a different naturta d'he ({uestion of tlu‘ do- 
minium mundi w^as no longer iiuolved; hence- 
forth the pope claimed control owr the king a^ 
well as over the latiperor, rutionv pacati. 'Plie 
new argument ran as follows: all kings, whoever 
they may be, are Christians, and as Cdiristians 
they are called upon to submit to the orchis of 
the church and to accept without question the 
authority of the universal pastor. As a corollary 
the pope felt justified in intervening in various 
ways in both private and public law’. The church 
condemned the Frencrh kings Philip i (iof)0~ 
1108) and Philip Augustus (1180 1223) for 
having presumed to dissolve their marriages. It 
also stepped in to make the princes respect the 
peace, in accordance with the Peace (jf (iod as 
promulgated in the tenth century; in the twelfth 
century at a time when the newly consolidated 
national monarchies were seeking to liquidate 
their cjuarrels through war, the papacy eithei 
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tried to prevent the conflicts or, as in the case of 
sevtTal clashes between hrance and England, 
serv(‘d as arlnter. 

but the issue which still continiietl to provoke 
the great majority of conllicts between church 
and state involved the question of what im- 
munity, if any, was to be accorded ecclesiastical 
])ersons and property. Since the iVnirth century 
tlu' clergy had been e\(‘mpted by the Christian 
em]>erors irom the obligation ol })erformitig 
municipal services and of }>aving extiiu^rdinarv 
taxes; they had in addition the pri\ilegeof being 
tried only before ecclesiastical tribunals and of 
being <‘\empt from lay jurisdiction of any kind. 
'J'his ])rivilege uas carried over intf» the bar- 
barian kingdoms, and in addition churt'hes and 
monasteries received tlu' right ol imposing dues 
ami taxes upon iIjc inijabitanfs of exempt lands, 
'j'hus the chiireh was Irc^ed Irom ah obligations 
as regards both its personnel and its property 
and at the same time retainetl c()m)>lete inde- 
pendenc-e in matt(‘rs of jurisdiclion. 

When in the twelfth century the national 
monarchies d(‘\t‘loped into absolutistic states, 
with atlministrative syst<‘ins which needed ever 
greater financial re.sourc(‘s, these pri\ileges of 
the church began to appear unreasonable, 'i'he 
courts of the king, having absorbed the various 
local courts r>f the older seigniors, set out to su]>- 
plant the ecclesiastical courts. 'J'hus in England 
Henry 11, by the Constitutions of (Marendon in 
1164, ord(‘red the clerics to a}q)ear when sum- 
moned before the royal judges. After a long con- 
flict, Jiowexer, the church succetHled in main- 
taining all of its claims, and in 1172 Henry ll 
was forced to annul tfic act by which he had 
sought to suppress the privileges of the clergy. 

Other conllicts broke out in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centurit^s, notably in the financial 
s])here. 'The tithes for the crusades were strongly 
opposetl bv certain rulers, notably by I'^dward I 
of England. In 12^4 Edward ordered a subsidy 
ecjuivalent to half of the ecclesiastical revenue; 
and in the same year J’hilip the f air of h'rance, 
in order to meet the expenses of his campaign 
igainst iMigland, rccei^'etl from the bishops of 
the realm authori/ation to le\y tithes oxer a 
period of two years to be used as he might sec 
fit. A part of the clergy appealed to Rome; 
Boniface VMI, by the bull Chricis hiicos of i2(/>, 
vigorously remiiuled the rulers of the }>rivileges 
of the church and forbade such subsidies with- 
out the approval of the Holy See. 'fhe bitter 
fight which resulted between the potK* and the 
king of France degenerated into a more general 


conflict, which once again posed the question of 
the respective rights of church and state. In de- 
fending the tratlitional immunities ()f the clergy 
Boniface vni refrirmulated, in ev en more trench- 
ant terms, the doctrines of his predecessors as to 
Roman supremacy. 

The bull lUiam smictam of 1302 contains in 
lad a theory of direct power more aggressive 
tlian that advanced by the popes of the thirteenth 
century. Boniface forcefully anirmed that the 
church controlled both swords, the sjhritual and 
the temjKiral; and that if the civil jxnver was dis- 
tinct f rom tht‘ ecclesiastical power, it was never- 
theless subordinate to it, .since it was derived 
from the church. Boniface diti not coniine the 
sacerdotal power to the function of supervising 
the exercise of royal authority, ratiunv pcccati. 
The sUite^ he conteiuled, was an organic part of 
the church anil it was from the pope as vicar (d 
Christ that all of its powers proceedetl. Such 
theologians as Aegidius Colonna and James of 
Viterbo likewise jmiclaimetl accoriling to the 
formula at/ Hutuw, non ad nsani that the tcmjioral 
power, even though it may not rest in the hands 
of the pope, is at least dependent upon his 
orders. 

Such doctrines naturallv aroused xaolent re- 
sistance. In the face of tlu^ papal theory the 
legists of the C’.ipclian I ing took over from the 
jurists of the Holy Roman lunjure the theory of 
absolutism based on divine right. At the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century the two theses 
which had been arrayed again.st each other un- 
mterrujitedly smet* the time of (Gregory vii were 
still in conllict; but the sphere of the debate had 
become enlarged. While the Holy See main- 
tained its right to govern the world in both the 
spiritual and temporal sphens, the absolutistic 
national mona chics w^ere seeking t(^ emancipate 
themselxes from its supervision, and in tliis 
endeavor they were to be aided by historical 
conditions. During the Avignonesi* period 
(1305— 7 <S) the only positive success registered liy 
the nationalistic antagonists of the jnipacy xvas 
the (iolden Bull, which freed the empire from 
all interference on the part of the popes. But the 
Great Schism of the west involved the papacy in 
a cri.sis of unjirecixlented gravity. 'Ehis .schism 
was basically responsible for the conciliar move- 
ment, which for a time siTiously threatened the 
paj^al institution, as well as for the successful 
efforts of many temporal sox^^rcigns to place the 
national churches under their strict supervision. 

The origins of this crisis are to be traced to the 
(•iiiible elexrtion in 137H of Urban vi and of 
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Clement vii. Since it was impossible to establish 
in canonical terms the legitimacy of either of 
these claimants, there followed throughout the 
Christian world a periotl of grievous uncer- 
tainty. Inasmuch as the two pontills consistently 
refused to abdicate simultaneously, a number of 
theological It'aders decided that the only way to 
restore unity was by means of an oecumenical 
council. Their recommendation to this etfect, 
althougfi patt^ntlv contrary to canon law, which 
recognizes no oecumenical council unless ]>re“ 
sided over by tlie pope and no conciliar dec isions 
unless promulgati'd by him, resultcal in the 
Council of Constance ( I 14- j S) and theel(*ction 
of a pope who was acc'ejUed by the entiix* Chris- 
tian community. I'he pontifical authority, al- 
ready weakc-ned by these prolonged disturb- 
ances, was furllier threatened by oUht factors, 
particularly the spr<‘ad of licresy, which was 
particularly aggrcssi\c in its antij\uliy to the 
papaev. WvelhTe, for exam]dc, advocated the 
suj^iression ol the Apostolic See, repudiating its 
infallihdity and advocating the substitution of 
the autbotity of Scripture. 

I'he conciliar movement became increasingly 
strong during tlic years whicli followed the 
Council of Constance/JlioCamncil of Constance, 
in adopting the principle that o<‘cumenical 
councils should he held at stat<‘d intervals, in 
itself re]>rcsentcd a limitation on the exercise of 
papal discretion; and liad gone even furtlier in 
proclaiming the superiority of the general coun- 
cil over the pope. 'Die C>)uncil of Basel (1431- 
4(;) attempted to carry ovt‘r into practise the 
principles adopted at Constance. It soon became 
involved in a stubborn conflict with i*ope 
Eugene IV, wlio finally dissolved the now openly 
schismatic assembly. Although orthodoxy was 
finally restored, the effect of this bitter contro- 
versy had been distinctly injurious; the tem])oral 
powers (juickly took adv^antage of it to usurp 
from Rome a gC)od]y measure of the control of 
the national churches. 

During its final sessions the Council of Con- 
stance had approved various concordats de- 
signed to regulate the position of the church in 
Italy, Spain, France, Germany and England. 
In every case a part of the revenue and of the 
prerogatives of the Holy See had been turned 
over to the temporal princes. Although originally 
concluded for only five years, these concordats 
were renewed and their general tone became 
increasingly antipapal. In 1438 the French king 
(ffiarles vji, profiting by the crisis at Basel, con- 
voked at Bourges a large assembly of the clergy. 
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which confinned the decrees of Basel and de- 
clared that it saw no good reason why the king 01 
the princes should not occasionally interfere in 
episcopal elections “through lerulcr jwayeis or 
well intentioned recommendations. ’’ d’he deci- 
sions of the assembly, J^roiruilgaled as the Prag- 
matic Sanction f)f Bourges, remained in effect, 
de.spite laaiis xi\s fornud annulment in 14^1, 
until 1516 and ])a\ed the way for the increasing 
participation of thc‘ temporal power in the 
allairs ()f the church, notably in the matter of 
episcopal t^lcctions. 

A similar e\ olutioii may be traced in Germany 
and in England. In Germany the convention of 
Vienna in 1448 limited to six months of llie year 
the power of the pojn* to dispose of benefices 
which had been \acatetl hv hi^-hops who had 
died while making a visit to the papal court; and 
at the same lime ratiiied the usurpations made 
by the ]>rinces during the crisis. In I'.ngland the 
papacy was likewise forced to ac'ccpl tlie king’s 
incursions into tlu^ sphere of ecclesiastical pro}>- 
eity. 'rbroughout Euro]H‘ centralization de- 
clinetl; and as lovaltv extended its jurisdiction, 
the authority of the pope o\er the local churches 
became ]>erceptiblv weaker. 

At the beginning of the sixt(‘entli century this 
decline in the power of the Holy See became 
even mon* marked. The prestiges which the 
C’atholic church had enjoyed throughout the 
Aliddle Ages was s(Tiously iinderminetl by the 
nepotism which j)rcvailed under Alexander Vl 
(1492-1503), Julius jj (1503-13) and Leo X 
(1513-21), by th(‘ pagan atinospliere which often 
saturated the j>oiitifical court during the High 
Renaissance and by the reappearance of older 
abuses. The situation was greatly aggravated by 
the Refonnation (</.?’.) and the attendatit defec- 
tion of a huge number of the faithful. Accord- 
ingly the pontiffs ])cginning witli Adrian Vl 
(1522-23) made a vigorous elfort to regenerate 
the church. In the thorough overhauling of 
ecclesiastical institutions the Curia w^as re- 
formed, the cardinals and the bishops were re- 
cruited with much greater care aiul instructed 
to take up actual residence, and the itinerant 
monks were ordered to return to their convents. 
The Council of 'IVent (1545-63) completed the 
work of the j>opes by introducing a standardized 
dogma and inaugurating a general reform of the 
church. According to the decrees of this famous 
assembly the bishops were instructed to main- 
tain strict residence, to have themselves conse- 
crated (luring the first tlirec months following 
their election, to pay rt^gular vi.sits to thei» 
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tiiocescs and to supervise the benefices belonging 
to exem{)t chapters. Diocesan synods were to be 
siimnioned annually; seminaries were to be 
ereat(‘d for the education of young clerics; 
jdurality of benefices was prohibited; and a 
goodly number of taxes which had led to abusive 
modes of collection were suppressed. As regards 
tile regular clergy the council forbade monks to 
have any pro])erty, ]^rescrihed an investigation 
into the condition of monasteries and decreed 
that abl>eys should not be given in commenda- 
tion. d’ht^ regeneration of existing religious 
orders — for instance, the reform of the Carmel- 
ites by St. 'Teresa de Avila -and in particular 
the foundatirin in 1534 of the militant Jesuit 
ortler (sre Ji.srrrs) were of tremendous impor- 
taiu'e lor the |nosecution of the work of the 
Counter-Reformation. 

Although a tiev\ and more vital jieriod in the 
history of (’atfu)lit‘ religious institutions was 
thus ushered in by the Ih’otestant Reformation, 
no essential element of the constitution of the 
church was changed and the authority of the 
papacy was I'ully restored. 'The Council of 'Trent, 
before adjournment, submitted all of its deci- 
sions to Pope Pius tv for his ajijiroval and turned 
over to the papacy the task of settling any (ptes- 
tions that might arise in the execution of the 
eonciliai decret‘s. More than ever the church 
j)reserved its character of a highly centralized 
monarchy; and as the administrative and ju- 
dicial machinery set up in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries became antiipiated, new ma- 
chinery was constructed which fortified still 
further the authority of Rome. The most striking 
characteristic of Catholic religious institutions 
in the modern period is the appearance — along- 
side of the Consistory, the body of cardinals 
serving as advisers of the papacy — of Roman 
congregations which tendeil more anti more to 
take over tlu‘ actual administration of the church. 

A congregation may be defined as a group of 
cardinals designatetl by the ])oj)e to super\ise a 
particular branch of ecclesia.stical administration 
anti to serve as specializetl heads of the* adminis- 
trative bureaus. In general the organization is 
analogous to that of a ministry^ in a modern 
state. 'The effect of the Roman congregations, 
which number ele\’en at the present time, has 
been to accentuate centralization. 

During the modern period therefore even 
more than in the Middle Ages the church exists 
only as a reflection of the Holy See. 'Phe Council 
of 'Trent introduced no modification in the rela- 
tions existing between the pone and the local 


churches, but it did forcefully affirm that it was 
the pope w ho conferred the episcopal office. Al- 
though it has been decided, as, for example, in 
such concordats as those of 1516 and iSoi with 
France, that this right of nomination under 
certain circumstances can be delegated, neither 
nomination by secular officials nor election by 
the local clergy has been a normal practise in 
recent times. Today the great majority of 
episcopal scats are filled by free jvintifical colla- 
tion; the concordats of the twentieth century 
have made it plain that the right of the national 
governments extends only to review, that is, to 
the expression of a demurrer in the case of a 
nominee who for political reasons may be un- 
acceptable. 'This system, which obtains prac- 
tically everywdiere at the present day, has made 
the bishojis more dej^endent iijM)n the Holy See. 
Papal intervention in the government of the local 
churches is far mort‘ extensive than in the 
Midtile Ages: the bishops are retjuired to present 
themselves at regular intervals at the papal eourt 
in Rome and every five years they must furnish 
a detailed rt‘port as to the situation in their 
dioceses. 'The Ht>ly See exercises an even more 
direct authority in eoimtries recently won tt) the 
Catholic faith through missionary enterprise, 
which is organized anti atlmiriistertxl under the 
jurisdiction of the Congregation of Propaganda. 

'Thus the church is a spiritual monarchy of 
which the po]H‘ is absolute sovereign. Hut inas- 
much as Catholics arc also subject to natit)nal 
states, which are in a position to grant or with- 
holtl religious liberty, and since these states have 
become progressively seen lari zt‘tl, the papacy 
has been forced to erect machinery for regulat- 
ing its relations with the political powers. One 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the mod- 
ern period has been the existence of a jxintifical 
diplomatic corps, closely resembling those of the 
secular states. 'The secretary of state, an office 
created in the sixteenth century, heads the corps 
and sujHTvises the activity of the nuncios, 
permanent ambassadors w 4 io ha\'e superseded 
the mediaeval a latere. 

Since this double organization, at once re- 
ligious and political, has produced hapj^y re- 
sults, the Catholic church has made notable 
progress during the modern period. 'The various 
clashes which have inevitably arisen with the 
nation states have been neither as hitter nor as 
prolonged as those of the Middle Ages. The 
first of these conflicts was fomented by the 
Council of 'Trent itself, which through its de- 
crees reestablishing the Catholic discipline ap- 
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peared to encroach upon the authority of the 
state. Although accepted without difhculty in 
Italy, Poland, Spain and the other countries 
subject to Philip li, these decrees aroused op- 
position elsewhere. Jn (jerniany, where a coun- 
ter offensive against the Refcjrmation was par- 
ticularly imperative, the C'atholic rulers were 
acquiescent enough but the bishops themselves 
resisted the orders, which bade them renounce 
temporal interests in order to identify them- 
selves with the intellectual and moral elevation 
of the clergy. The greatest opposition to the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent emanated from 
France, where the ckrrgy, supported by the 
king, charged that the decrees were contrary to 
the liberties of the Gallican church. The papacy 
had to be satished with a rather vague, ami never 
oflicially promulgated, promise of conformity on 
the part of the assembly of the clergy in 1615. 

'Phe (jallicanism which prompted the h'rench 
f)jiposili()ii to the decrees of the Council ol 'Trent 
was de\eIo])ed into a systematic theory at the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeiMith century by l^icrre Pithou, Kdmond 
Richer, IHern' and Jacques Dupuy. 'The formu- 
Jation of suc h theses was appreciably forwarded 
by the ]>rogress of monarchical ab.solutism, 
which was consistently hostile to ullramonta- 
nism. In i6(S2, umler J a)iiis xiv, an assembly of 
the clergy in order to comjdy with the wishes 
of the king, who had had difficulties with the 
Holy See, adoj)ted the Declaration of tlie l‘'our 
Articles, which j^roclaimed the superiority of the 
council o\ er the pope and the iiulependence of 
the French clergy from the Holy See. Cjallican 
doctrines eventuated in a genuine schism. Al- 
though in the end Louis xiv had to give in to 
Rome and the schism was healed, the Gallican 
.spirit still continued to animate the I^Vench 
monarchy. Traces of it may be detected in the 
controversy o\’er Jansenism, which, having been 
condemned by Rome, gave the French go\'tTn- 
mont the opportunity of attacking the papal 
authority without adopting an altogether clear 
position. 'The suppression of the Jesuits in 
France in 1762 w^as the result of pressure which 
was exerted by the Jansenists in alliance with 
the parlemcnis. 

A similar opposition to ultramontan ism may 
be traced in the other Catholic states. At the end 
of the eighteenth century the (ierman bishops 
came under the influence of Johann Nikolaus 
von Hontheiin, more familiarly known as Jus- 
tinus Febronius, who maintained that ecclesias- 
tical authority inhered not in the j>ope but in the 
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assembled bishops. During this same period 
PJmperor Joseph n sought to detach the Aus- 
trian church from pontifical autliority wdth a 
view' to bringing it under his own control, and 
Pope Pius VI was unable to suppress these 
measures, which were so manifcslly directed 
against his position. Tendencies similar to 
Gallicanisin and Josephism appeared also in 
Spain, in Portugal and in the Kingdom of 
Naples, where the rulers attenq^ted to supplant 
the' pope as htxid of the church and to prohibit 
the bishops from corre^sponding w’ith R{)me. 
Under Grand Duke Leo})old an attempt was 
made to inlroduct* Jose]>hism into 'Tuscany. 

The offensive against ultramontanisin is in- 
timately related to the spread of religious skepti- 
cism. In se'V(‘nte‘enth century Fngland the 
deists began to denv the supernatural cliarae'tcr 
of Christianity and to formulate a religion base'd 
t*\cJusi\cly upon Iniman reason. In crossing to 
the continent these anti-Christian ideas eventu- 
ated in pure atheism. Although such theo- 
logians as l>e Franc de I’ompignan and St. 
Alphonsus de Liguori attempted to deferul the 
]M)sition of the church in the fields of philosophy, 
history and exegetic s, ilie clei*gy itself was not 
.sufficiently enlightened to help and the episi-o- 
pate, controlled by the great families, was not 
equal to the task. The controversy against the 
atheists was carried on far more efleeti\ely by 
the I'eligious orders. Dominicans, Renediclines, 
Oratorians and Jesuits rivaled each other in the 
intensity of their counter offensive. But even so 
the church w'as trot al)le to forestall the crisis. 

'The French Revolution wrought serious 
havoc on the religious in.sti tut ions of T' ranee. On 
the night of August 4, lySq, the Constituent 
Assembly by abolishing feudal rights supiwessed 
the tithe; arul on November 2 the remaining 
ecclesiastical properties, upon the proposal of 
'1 alleyrand, bishop of Autun, were nationalized . 
In 1790 the religious orders were suppr'essed. 
'The Civil Constitution of the Clergy adopted the 
same year recast the ecclesiastical map of TVance 
and gave the electors the power to choose the 
priests and bishops, who in addition were for- 
bidden to receive canonical investiture from the 
pope. 'The resulting overthrow of canonical law 
precipitated a civil w'ar which lasted until 18 
Brumairc. The revolutionary crisis broke out 
also in the countries overrun by the French 
revolutionary armies, particularly Gennany, 
where the church was despoiled through the 
secularization of ecclesiastical j^roperty com- 
pleted in 1803. 'The invasion of the Papal States 
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by the French armies in 1796 resulted in further 
loss of papal properties. 

Although the papacy itself suffered a serious 
crisis under the later Napole(jiiic empire, a 
settlement of most of the major issues was 
reached by the Concordat of 1801 between 
Napoleon and Kome. IJy guaranteeing state 
suj^port for the secular clergy in return for the 
renunciation hy the church of its ecclesiastical 
properties the concordat facilitated tlie resumj>- 
tion of amical)le relations between church ami 
state. A similar solution was reached in the con- 
cordats with other countri(‘s: with Bavaria in 
1817, the Kingdom of Naples in iSiS, and 
Kussia, Switzerland and most of the (lernian 
states during the course of the nineteenth een- 
tury. 

In general the effect of the concordats was 
highly benelicial. Momentary misunderstand- 
iiigs of various kinds subse(jiK‘ntly arose with 
Ckitholic' as well as with Protestant countries, 
but invariable, after a few years of tension, a 
satisfactory solution w<is evolveil. On several 
occasions such dilliculti^'s appeared in ( Germany, 
notably the affair of the mixtal marriages in 
Prussia during the reign of f redtaiek William 
iir, and the l\uliurkaml\j , which broke out afttT 
the proclamation of the Oerman Itmpire in 
nSyi. As a result of the revolutionary movement 
of 184(8 certain Jtalian states imj)osed limitations 
upon eccU'siastical juristliction and suppressed 
religious congregations. The entrance of King 
\'ictor Emmanuel into Rome created a delicate 
situation which continued down to i92(). In 
h" ranee by wav of reaction against certain niyalist 
demonstrations and the coup d’etat of May jb, 
1S77, the republican government adopted an 
anticlerical policy, which found its most striking 
expression in the law of i(;oi relating to re- 
ligious congregations, in the severance of diplo- 
matic relations with the 1 loly See and in the 
separation of church and state in 1905. Diplo- 
matic relations were resumed in 1921 and an ac- 
ceptable moilus vivendi was established under 
the sej)aratist system. 

In spite of these conflicts with the various 
national governments tlu‘ jiow'cr of the Holy 
S<‘e has increased during the course of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuri<*s. 'I’he proclama- 
tion of papal infallibility by the Vatican Council 
in 181)9-70 strengthened its religious authority, 
while its attitude towarcl contemporary social, 
intellectual and international problems has 
served to augnuait its general jirestige. 'Phus Leo 
XI J 1 (1878-1903), in an effort to mitigate the 
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hardships of the working classes, issued nis 
encyclical Rcriirn nor arum (1891), which de- 
nounced “the new forms of usury” and advised 
the workers to organize into trade unions in 
order to obtain fair salaries, Sunday resr and 
other advantages demanded by justice and 
charity. I’lie same pope advanced the interests 
of science by founding the Biblical Commission 
for the study of Holy Scripture, by opening th(^ 
V^atican for general research puqxises and by 
creating numerous chairs of philosophy. The 
social and intellectual reforms of Leo xiii were 
carried further b\^ th(‘ work of Benedict XV 
(1914-22) and Pius \i (19-- ) j^romoting 

international good will. Beneilict, after making 
rej)eated attiunpts to act as arbitrator during the 
VVorkl War, issued tlie eiu^yclical Pacem Dei in 
1920, which pleaded h)r reconciliation between 
the Christian nations of the workl a gfial which 
Pius XJ has of latt' been zealously ])ursuing. In 
the intellectual realm Beiu-dict was r(\spon<ible 
for the (Jodex juris n/uonids of 1917 and for the 
creation of the Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities. Pius XI has given a j'xiwerful im- 
petus to missionary work; the fact that the pope 
personally consecrated six Chinese bisho])s in 
1925 is indicati\e of a ikwv ti end in this respert. 

'J’he Catholic church has thus btrome a 
powvrful inlluence in tfie present day world. 
Although it is in fact as well as in namt‘ a uni- 
ve»*sal church, its inflmaice obviously varies in 
diflerent regions. In Ital\ , where the po])ulati()n 
is almost entirely C’alholic, Catholicism is the 
state religion and, particularly since the entente 
of 1929, enjoys a most pri\ilcged ]>osition. Re- 
ligious instruction is given in the schools, and 
since 1921 there has been a Ckitholic university 
in Milan. In Spain also, at least until (juite 
recently, C.’atholicism was the state religion and 
the immense majorit) of the ])opulation had re- 
ceived baptism. The R'cent rexolution, however, 
wvis anticlerical in temper, and a number of 
coinents and churches were bunuxl. But at the 
present time there are prosjiects of a mw statute 
which will guarantee religious liberty. France, 
for all its aggressive anticlericalism during the 
opening years of the tw entieth century, has pre- 
served an intense religious vitality, d’he gener- 
osity of the C’atholic laity not only assures the 
support of the secular clergy, who no longer en- 
joy state support and at the same time are de- 
prived of the revenues deriving from pious 
foundations, but also maintiiins charitable and 
ajjostolic organizations. 'Phere arc few countries 
in w'hich Catholic societies are more prosperous. 
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In where the majority of the popula- 

tion is Catholic, Catholicism exerts a political 
influence greater than in any other country. An 
extensive program of social legislation, incor- 
porating Christian ideas, was sponsored and 
passed through the eflorts of the Belgian Catho- 
lic party. The Catholic University of Louvain 
since its reopening in 1834 has rendered im- 
mense scr\'ices to science, particularly in the 
lields of religious philosophy and history. 

Elsewhere in western Europe — except in 
Portugal, where the cluirch has suffered as a re- 
sult of the revolution of igio— • Protestantism is 
in the ascendancy; hut even in Protestant coun- 
tries Catholicism as a rule enjoys real liherty of 
action. In the Netherlands, since the law of 
inaugurating complete religious liherty, the 
Catholic hierarchy has hecome reestablished and 
the security of ecclesiastical ]>ropcrty has been 
guaranteed. Catholicism may he taught in the 
sehools, and in recent years a C atholic university 
has been founded at Nijmegen. In the United 
Kingdom of (ireat Ilritain and Ireland the posi- 
tion of Catholics lias gradually iinjirovcd. 'The 
Catholic hierarchy was restored in England in 
1S50 and in Seotlaiul in 1878; but since tiic law 
forbade the presence ol a ('atholic bishfip in tlie 
citit‘s wIktc Anglican bishoj>s were already in 
residence, llie ('atholic arclihishojxs have been 
located in the newer iirlian centers, such as 
Liverpool, Birmingham or ('ardifl. 'The dioceses 
are divided not as formerly into parishes but 
into missions, the clergy of which, regular as 
well as secular, are appointed by the bishops. 
Catholics are allowed to have the so-called “in- 
corpf)rated schools,” three cjuarters of whose e\- 
}>cnscs are paid by the gox eriiment in exchange 
for governmental control. Ireland has remained 
predominantly ("atholic anti its dioceses are di- 
vided into parishes. 

In (jcrinany the majority of the inhabitants 
in the Rhineland provinces and in Westplialia, 
Silesia and Bavaria are ("atholic. Formerly each 
of tluj states determined its own religious organi- 
zatioti, but, as a result oi recent developments 
consecrated in the ("oncordat of 1933 between 
the Hitler government and the Holy Set, a strik- 
ing unification of religious institutions has been 
brought about. In Switzerland each canton is 
fr-je to adopt whatever religious organization it 
IT ay prefer, although it must accord at least a 
IT inimum degree of liberty. The religious .sitiia- 
ti y\ in most of the succession states as well as in 
P umania and Poland is regulated by recent con- 
cordats. In Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
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the population is still predominantly Catholic. 
In 1925 I ^atvia and Lithuania were t'rccted into 
ecclesiastical provinces; while P'lni.ind and Es- 
tonia as well as the overwhelmingiy Protestant 
Scandinavian countries are administered by 
apostolic vicars and treated as missionary areas. 

In the New World the Dominion of C'aiiada 
has a large proportion of Catholics in the French 
speaking provinces. Catholic schools arc par- 
ticularly prosperous and Laval University at 
Quebec and Montreal is a famous center ot 
higher Catliolic culture. In the United States, 
where the constitution prescribes religious lib- 
erty, the actual legislation is in the lumds of the 
states, which as a rule ]ia\'e manifested an ex- 
tremely liberal temper. Freedom of instruction 
is univtTsal, and the state reeogni/t‘s the degrees 
conferrcil by Catliolic universities. As a result 
of this tolerant regime the number of ("atliolies 
has grown from 40,000 in 1790 to around 20,- 
000,000 in T934. 

'I’iie situation in Mexico is (jnite different and 
has recently nio\'t‘d the Holy Sec to \ igor()us 
protests. Similarly in the other Latin .AnuTican 
countries i1k lecurring revolutions during the 
nineteenth and tweiitielli eenturii's lia\e liin- 
dered the progress of ('atholicism, although in 
certain countries, notably Brazil, it is still fairly 
alive. .\sia, Africa, with the exception of h'rencii 
nortfi Africa, and most of the islaiuls of tlie 
Oceania archipelago fall within the category of 
missionary regions. The work of prosels tization 
in these aivas is being carried on with extreme 
\igor (srr Missions)^ although because oi the 
tremendous obstacles in its path the numeric^*' 
results arc not uniformly impressive. 

Alissionary activity is only one inanifeslation 
of tJic vitality of the C’atliolic church at tin 
jireseiit time, ("atholic societies of all kinds were 
never so numerous or so acti\e as in the twen- 
tieth century. Charitable organizations deserve 
es]H*cial mention because they embody the es- 
.sential )irecept of Catholicism. 'The Society ol 
Saint Vincent de Paul, founded liy Ozanam in 
1S33, and now exteiuling throughout the world 
has done much to improv e the lot of the working 
classes. In addition there are the Association of 
the Holy ("liildhood, which cares for 500,000 
childnm annually; numerous organizations foi 
the moral and social training of youth and for 
th** furtlaTance of education; press associations; 
and professional organizations, such as the 
Christian trade unions; as well as the huge 
propaganda societies and the various associa 
tions for religious and pious jvurposes. 
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In recent years the (Catholic church has made 
conciliatory overtures both to tlie (Jrcck Ortho- 
dox and to the Anglican cliurches. These efforts, 
how(‘ver, ])av<‘ as yet })ro\'ed abortive. The great 
stuniblingblock in the wav ol all reconciliation is 
thetlu'ory of Roman priiTiacy, which the C'atho- 
lic church cannot sacrifice, even in the smallest 
degree, without eiulangering the entire ec- 
ck^siastical structure. Ihit this doctrinal intransi- 
gence does not ]we\ent the cduirch from collab- 
orating lor humanitarian and cultural purjioses, 
both with r)ther C'hristiaTi churches and with lay 
institutions which an- interested in tla* j>reserva- 
tion of peac(‘ or in the improvement of the lot 
of the working classes. Jiv its cooperative sj-kirit 
it has won the n^spect of many non-believers; 
and if today, as a r<\sult of jnist revolutions and 
the conliscations which not infreijnently ac- 
companied them, the material ])osition of the 
church is weaker than it onc<‘ was, its moral in- 
tluence has percej)tibly increas(Hl. 

AtKUfSTiN luariiE 

IvASTEitx OuTiiohox. Byuuitinc. 1t\ the east 
the organi/.ation of the ju'imitive church fol- 
low etl the administrativ e divisions of the Roman 
Empire even mon* clos(‘ly than it did in the 
west. Hy the end (»f the third century every com- 
munity which was accorded the status of a town 
(rk'itas) under tin* Roman administrative system 
was served bv a single bisho]>, wIio acletl as head 
of the one local church; indt‘]H iident churches in 
all other communities were suppress(*d, along 
with the bisho})s (c/)/.vcu/)^k) in charge. In further 
conformity with the principh' of adaptalicm to 
existing administrative divisions ecclesiastical 
provinci‘S were set up which corresponded ex- 
actly to the political, 'The oecumenical and local 
councils of the fourth century decreed that the 
various ejuscopal .si‘ats in the province should be 
represented in a synod and that the bishop of 
the capital city, und<*r the title of metropolitan, 
shouhl preside over the new unit. 

With the establishment at a somewhat later 
date of larger administrative areas v^ilhin the 
empire there grew up in the east live ecclesias- 
tical divisions (called dioceses); Egypt, Orient, 
Asia, Pont us and 'Thrace. At the head of these 
dioceses stood the bishops of the respect iv^e chief 
cities: Alexandria, Antioch, Jvphesus, Caesarea 
(in Cappadocia) and lleraclea. 'i'hese bishops, 
or ‘‘exarchs,” as they were called, summoned 
and regulated the local councils in addition to 
appointing and cons<‘crating the metropfditans. 
^die exarch of Ale.xandria by reason of his spe- 


cial prerogatives appointed all bishops as well. 
As a mark of special respect this exarch was 
called pope and judge of the world, while th^ 
exarch of Antioch had the title of patriarch, the 
name which was later to be assumed by the 
bishops wEo headed the most important auto- 
cephalous churches of the east. 

The rapid political rise of Constantinople, 
howewer, soon brought to an end the regime of 
ine hve exarchs, which was eventually replaced 
by four patriarebales: ConsUmtinople, Ak‘xaTi- 
dria, Antioch and Jerusalem. Asia, J^)ntus and 
Thrace became part of Constantino])le; Antioch 
rapidly lost ]>o\ver, particularly after the sepa- 
ration of Jerusalem; and by the filth century 
Alexandria akine was powerful enough to stand 
out against the aggressive j)atriarch of Con- 
stantinople. After a ])r()lraeted struggk', which 
involved such distinguished hierarchs as f Greg- 
ory of Nazianza, John CluTSostom, Nestorius 
and I'lavian, tlu* patriarelis oi Constantinoj>le 
emerged victorins and by the provisions of the 
canons of Cdialcedon were accorded conciirnait 
jurisdiction throughout tin* EastcTii church. 
Erom the .sixth century on tlu‘ patriarch of Con- 
stantinople like the pope of Rome began to 
advance claims to hierarchical primacy. 

After the conquest of Alexandria, Antioch 
and Jerusalem by the Arabs in the siwenth een- 
tury and the eonsecpitml elimination of all riv’alry 
in the east, the chief opposition to the claims 
of the patriarch of C’on.stantinople came from 
the we.st. The bitter controversy between Rome 
and Constantinople, which goes back to the days 
of Pope Leo the Great (440-f)i ), and w Inch from 
4.S4 to 518 created an ojicn schism between the 
Western and Iva.stern cburches, failed to weaken 
the jiovver of the patriarch. During the icf)no- 
clast struggle he even profited by the opposition 
of Rome, since it provoked Emperor Leo the 
Isaurian (717-41) to transfer to him the dioceses 
of lllyriciim, C.’alahria, Sicily and Crete previ- 
ously under jiapal control. The same emperor 
detached Isauria from the jurisdiction of the 
patriarch of Antioch and subordinated it to the 
patriarch of Constantinople. 11 c further dccre^cd 
that all churches in territories whose inhabitants 
had recently bc*cn converted should be subje'ct 
to the authority of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. Vet, while he was Lintleniably the most 
powerful religious leader in the east, the patri- 
arch of Constantinople held, even in theory, r 
less exaitt'd position than that f>f the pope. As- 
piring only to primacy in the east, he was willing 
to grant, in the event of union between the two. 
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branches of the church, the papal pretensions 
to primacy over botfi cast and west, alth.ough he 
inteq’)retcd the latter as a primacy of rank and 
not of jurisdiction. 

Nor did the patriarch ever acquire the actual 
authority ()ver the other eavStern churches which 
the j>ope exercised in the west. None of the 
other autocephalous churches was subject to his 
din^ct superior jurisdiction, and at best he was 
allowed merely concurrent jurisdiction. Whereas 
no other ecclesiastic or body of ecclesiastics 
was entitled to judge the actions and dicta of 
the pope, the j^atriarch of Constantinople like 
other patriarchs could be judged by a council 
consisting of the dignitaries of liis own territory 
together with the other patriarchs. In general 
the supreme organ of the Eastern church was 
the council, not the patriarch. ICvcn in its juristic 
basis the power of the jiatriarch of C'onstanti- 
noplc W'as less exalted than that of the pope. In 
contrast to the papal authority, wliich was but- 
tressed by divine law, the priority of the patri- 
arch rested only on human law and w as ilefended 
in the canons on tlie basis of tlic political im- 
])ortanee of the capital cit}^ in which the seat of 
his ofhee was l<K*ated. 

In its relations with the state the Byzantine 
church, both in its characteristic theory and in 
practise, aimed at cooperative harmony, so in- 
terpreted that nortTially no line of demarcation 
existed betw'eeii the sphere of the ecclesiastical 
power and tiiat of the political. At various peri- 
ods the Byzantine emperors not only supervised 
the mainlenanee of ecclesiastical discipline but 
even controlled matters f)f church doctrine. In 
addition to the emjHrors the various sul)ordi- 
nale civil oihcials iiarticipatcd in th.e direction 
of ecclesiastical affairs, w hile on the other hand 
j)urcly ])()litical functions were performed by 
the bishops. 

This overlapping of the tw^o spheres did not 
remain, however, entirely free from criticism. 
Baiticularly at the beginning of the Byzantine 
ej)()ch, various eminent hierarchs, such as Chrys- 
ostom and Gregory of Nazianza, insisted upon 
the superiority of the sacerdotal power over the 
political. But, altiiough Arcadius and Hono- 
rius as well as many other early emperors did in 
fact renounce their right to interfere in purely 
ecclesiastical affairs, at a later period disturb- 
ances arising from the j>revalencc of heresy 
impelled the emperors to revive the practise of 
intervention. 'Ehereaftcr the system of Caesaro- 
pajnsm, characterized by the dominance of the 
emperor in both ecclesiastical discipline and 


doctrine, became firmly intrenched. Following 
out a jwecedent established as early as the Arian 
and Monophysitic controversies, Justinian as- 
serted his authority over doctrinal questions by 
condemning the Origenists and the “three chap- 
ters” in a series of edicts, w hich were provided 
W'ith a thoroughgoing theological rationale. 'Ehe 
system of Caesaropapism was completely for- 
mulated in the Edo^^a of the eighth century. One 
of the lawgi\'ers who compiled the Eclo<^a re- 
ferred to himself as king and priest, identifying 
his will with canon: in the introduction to the 
work it w'as affirmed that the emperor derived 
his imperial power from Ciod, who had also 
enjoined him through the medium of Peter to 
tend the flock t‘ntrust(‘d to liim. 'I'he learned 
commentator Theodore Balsamon, writing in 
the tw^clfth century, ascribed to the emperor 
sacerdotal and doctrinal authority, lairiying with 
it the duty to safeguard the souls as w'cll as the 
bodies of his subjects and the right to reform 
the canons by law. 

Even before this extreme statcmt'ut, however, 
the system of ('aesaropapism had Ix^ai chal- 
lenged l>y a number of apologists of the church, 
who, in a group of writings represented princi- 
pally hy the timth etaitury E[yana^af^(‘y had gone 
so far as to deny to tl)t; emperor any participation 
whatsoever in the formulation of doctrine. After 
establishing the principle that both patriarch 
and emperor wxtc representatives of the one 
supreme and universal ruler, Jesus Christ, the 
K[^aNai*(}(fp attributetl to the patriarch exclusive 
])()WXT to interpret the canons, on the basis of 
which he ruled the church. While the formula- 
tion aitd interpretation of the laws of the state 
rested entirely with the emperor, these laws, 
according to the Elmncui<p^(\ should not conflict 
with the canons. 'Phe j^atriarch, who should be 
the visible symbol of Christ, should not hesitirte 
to defend the dogmas and the truth before the 
emperor. Apparently the Epana^(\i^f represented 
merely an unolTicial proposal for reform, but 
their prescriptions wert: included in all the juris- 
tic compendia from the tenth to the fifteenth 
centuries and had a decisive influence down to 
the dissolution of the Byzantine Empire. As a 
result of their insistence upon the subordina- 
tioTi of the emperor to the canons a series of 
conflicts occurred between patriarch and em- 
peror, such as the clash precipitated between 
Leo VI, the Wise, and Nicholas Mysticus, after 
the former had contracted his fourth marriage. 

Yet, so far as matters of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline were concerned, the ultimate authority of 
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the emj^crf)r was D<*vcr (juestioned in the east. 
By suninioninc^ and dissolving synods he wielded 
considerable influence on their activity; he was 
also einpoweretl to issue laws re^ulatin^^ t^cck'si- 
astical conditions, to siip(‘r\'ise the execution of 
ecclesiastical rules and to ]>ronounce the church 
autocephalous. From the tenth century on he 
reji^tdarly filled the hishoj’»rics and could j^romote 
the bishops to nu'tropolitans. Tlie patriarch of 
(.Constantinople was customarily selected hy the 
emperor from a list f)f thret‘ canditlates proposed 
l)y the synod of metroj)olitans; if he so desired^ 
however, the e‘m])cror could reject the entire 
list and ]>resent his own candidate for ratifica- 
tion by the synod, which naturally follow^eul his 
wishes. After the final consummation of the 
schism bt'tween east and west in 10:^4 under the 
patriarch Michael Cerularius and Pope Leo ix 
die emperor encounten'd still less resistance to 
his ])olicv of intorvention in the church. What 
opposition ]H‘rsistt‘d gratlually came to <‘manate 
not as formerly from the ejiiscojiate but from 
the monastiTies and siuh monastic leaders as 
rheoilore of Sludium; for the mona.steries were 
the centiTs of religious life. 

For its financial resources the early church 
depended upon an annual allowance lirst granted 
by (C(mstantin(‘ the (ireat. After the final aboli- 
tion of the state stijH'ud by Justinian the parish 
[iriests dt^rived their support from voluntary 
gifts on the part of the laity and from periodic 
obligatory collections, supplemented by the fees 
which they collectc^d for official servi<’es and 
by the income from the immovable property 
donat(‘d to the church. 'I'he bishoyis tapped the 
same sources of income and in addition enjoyed 
the yield of church taxes, levietl on the laity and 
the pari.sh priests alike, f rom the name ernha- 
loikion (meaning literally entrance fee; later used 
intt'rchangeably with eml'^liytrusis), by which the 
taxes imyiosed upon the parish yiriests came to 
be known, it is clear that the bishops of this 
period regartled theinselve*s as tlu* lessors of the 
parish posts. Analogous taxe\s were imyxised 
ujxm the bishops by the inetrojxilitans and pa- 
triarchs who installed them. 

'File sourci's of ecclesiastical law in the east 
are the canons of the ajxistle-s, of synods and 
of the tenth eentnry church fathers. Among the 
canonical collections the most important is the 
Nomokarion, or, as it is called, the Nomokanon 
of Photiiis; while the commentaries on the iVo- 
mokanori by Aristinus Zonaras and Balsamon, 
the suhseqiient collections of the Syntagma by 
Matthew Blastaris and the llvxabiblas of Con- 


stantine Armtmopoiilos are also essential docii* 
ments in eastern canon law. 

'f’he organization of the church underwent 
considerable modification as a result of the fall 
of the Byzantine Empire in 1453 and the disap- 
pearance of the imperial office. With the suh- 
jc‘ction of the Christian population to Turkish 
dominatifiri the patriarch came to assume leader- 
ship fiver his people iii the secular as well as the 
religious sphere. By the newly installed Turkish 
go\'erninent he was givx*n extt^nsive authority 
over the adminisi ration of ci il and criminal law 
and held responsible for tlu nolicing of his fol- 
Fnvers. Tht^ otlier jiatriarchi; -‘S, which had like- 
wise been o\ernm by the Turks, w^ere made 
subordinate to the patriarch of Constanlinojile, 
who was to act as nicLlialor betwet'ti them and 
the d'urkish authorities. 'The Christians were 
accord(‘d full freedfim of belit‘f aiul worship, 
even to ihe evlcut of indulging on certain of 
their holy days in anathemas against the 
Moslems. I'he clergy were exempt from siat<? 
ta\t\s, but the normal taxes within the cluirch 
itsfdf, which flowed from the lower clergy to the 
higher and finally to the patriarch, wtTc enor- 
mously increasful. At this yieriod the jiatriarch 
W’aselc^cled by an ad hoc assembly of clerical and 
lav leaders. I n making his decisions the jiatriarch 
was in many castes forcetl to secure the ayiproval 
of a synod, whicli sat ]>ermanenlly and wdiich 
had the right to depost‘ him. During the patri- 
an naie of Samuel 1 in the eighteenth century a 
special body, called the (ierusia and composed 
of four la\men and <‘ight metropolitans, was .set 
lip for tlK‘ purpose ol sujxM'vising secular affairs. 
In tlie iSfio’s tlie holy s\ nod was reorganized 
and the (ierusia rejdaced by a eouncil consisting 
of four bishojis and eight laymen. 

In Alexandria most of the native Copts w^cre 
Alonophysites; in Antioch the Syrians were in 
the majority, and iu jerusaleni the Arabs. All 
these jiatriarchatcs were Greek, however, in the 
sense that all the higher offices in the church 
were monopolized by Grt'trks. It w^as not until 
1899 that an Arab became patriarch of Antioch. 
Tlie ancient heresies, such as the Ncstorian, 
the Alonophysite and the Alonolite, wvre per- 
petuated in SIX patriarchates, which arc united 
with Rome: the C'optic, the Cilician (i.e. the 
Armenian Catholic), the Chaldean, the Mel- 
cluTe, the Alaroiiite and the Syro-Jacohilc. As a 
result of the territorial ]>rinciple operating in the 
Eastern church the creation of new^ independent 
political units —usually nations - led to a corre- 
sponding number of autocephalous churches. In 
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the nineteenth century, when this tendeney was 
at its height, there were fifteen such churches. 
At the present day the most important auto- 
ce})halous churches in the east are the Serbian, 
the Greek, the Rumanian, the Orthodox church 
in Poland and the Russian. 

\'. Leontovich 

TiUssian. As early as the ninth century the 
Holy Scriptures had been translated by two 
Macedonian Slavs of Salonica and in that form 
had pissed over into Russia. But Christianity 
did not become the official religion until gS8, 
when the grand duke Vladimir of Kiev, other- 
wise known as “the Saint,” introduced from 
Byzantium tlu* doctrines and institutions pre- 
vailing in the ICastern branch of the Christian 
church, llmler the leatlershiji of Vladimir and 
his succ<\ssors churclies and monasteries were 
built, schools and libraries were founded in the 
chief towns and pagan idols wtT(‘ destroyed. In 
the main, howc\(‘r, tiie new faith did not s|>read 
beyond the ruling classes. The c’lTgy, being e.\- 
clusively Greek, had few points of contact with 
the masses of the ])eople, who continued h>r the 
most part in their pagan wjws; and, since the 
monks wert' mostly illiterate and un\'ers(‘d in 
doctrinal matters, worshi]^ seldom amounted to 
more than jH‘rformance of the simplest rites. 

In the course of time, howe\er, particularly in 
the period after the fourth crusade, the patriarch 
in Constantinople grailually lost control over the 
Russian church and more and more oi the clergy 
came to be recruited from the nati^e population. 
Beginning with the fourteenth century Cdiristi- 
anity began to take firnuT root among the 
masses, and with the decline of learning among 
the clergy the gap between priestlu)od and con- 
gregatir)!! became rapidly le.ss pronouncetl. As a 
n'sult of this transformation there emerged the 
ideal of a Holy Russia, and from tin- fifteenth to 
the seventetuith century a wave of C hristian en- 
thusiasm manifested itself in the eager perform- 
ance of ritual, the building of churclies, the 
ringing of bells, the worship of saints and, among 
the up])er classes, prolonged fasts. Although tlie 
masses of the pc‘<)ple still remained ignorant of 
even the most elementary forms of prayer and 
sacrament, the church served as a humanizing 
influence, }>articularly in the sphere of personal 
relationships, such as those betwt*en husband 
and wife, father and children, master and slave. 
Byzantine canon exerted a marked influence on 
the development of Russian law\ Moreover the 
existence of a common faith and cidt was a major 


factor in welding together the scattered popula- 
tion and in breaking down the regional divisions 
which were so characteristic of the period prior 
to the sixteenth century. The ikwv ideal of a uni- 
fied Russia was symbolized in the person of the 
metropolitan, who was located first at Kiev and 
then successively at Madirnir and Moscow . 

The work of actual unification, however, was 
carried out by the grand dukes of Mosscow. 
Assuming the Byzantine title of czar the new 
“autocrat of all the Riissias” claimed recognition 
from the church as the supreme lieatl of Ru.ssian 
Christianity. Before such churns could be estab- 
lished the relationship i)i‘tw'een church and state 
had to bevome far more intim.Ue. 'Bhe oppor- 
tunity came with the fall of (.Constantinople in 
1453. Shoitiv after that exent a dciegation of 
Bulgarian and Serbian clergy, seeking assistance 
in their eflorts to throw off Turkish domination, 
exhorted the czar to assume the role of universal 
leader of the Orthodox church, w hich, accortling 
to them, the Byzantine basilcus had surnmdei'ed 
by his action of 1339 in accetling to the Ciitholic 
schism, d’he th(‘ory of the unixersal leadership 
of the Russian church was ghen conen'te form 
a century later by the creation (1589) of a new 
patriarch, specially assigned to the nationalized 
church of Russia. Moscow was hailed as a 
“diiird Rome,” destined to carry on the work 
abandoned by its twai corruptetl pretlecessors. 

I n return for its acquit*.scence in these ruwv claims 
of the Russian czar the church w^as guai'anteed 
the inviolability of its goods and estates. 

Since the Byzantine church was now' looked 
down upon as tainted with heresy, those ele- 
menis, however insignificant, in the Russian 
ritual W'hich deviated from the (ireek were de- 
liberately emphasized as proof of the greater 
antiquity and purity of the Russian religion. But 
although an intlependent national church naci 
been created, religious worship in Russia still 
remained at a rather low level. Even as late as 
the seventeenth century most of the candidates 
for the priestlKHxl W'ere not only illiterate but 
barely able to recite the services which they had 
memorizetl, while the masses of the people had 
no acxjuaintance whatsoever with religious books. 

In the seventeenth century a j'lrofound schism 
look place in the Russian church. In s]>itc of 
strenuous efforts to keep out heretical influences 
from the west Protestant Biblical criticism grad • 
ually filtered into Russia. As a result it became 
apparent to the more educated leaders that the. 
Russian Bible and prayer books were filled wiir. 
glaring deviations from the Greek originals. Not 
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withstanding the insistence of tlie patriarch of 
Constant inoj)le that these deviations did not 
afl'ect tlie essentials of the faith, the Russian 
jiatriarcli Nikon and the czar Alexis Mikhailo- 
vkh forced througli a rather drastic revision, 
which was ofheiaily ajiproved hy the Councils of 
Moscow' suinrnoned in’ llie czar in jhhh and 
1667. These councils wen' atteud(‘d hv th(" patri- 
archs of Alexandria and Antioch, who acknowl- 
edged the leadershi}^ of AIoscow, 'J’he “old be- 
lievers” who out of a feeling of nationalistic 
pride refust‘d to abandon the Iraditirmal texts 
were proclaimed scdiisrnatics and seviTcly jhtsc- 
ciited by iht* government. Since thi‘ masses 
aligned thetnscKes with tlie “old btdievers,” the 
odlcial clergy lost all contact with the jieojde and 
their erudite theological tR-itises written in Latin 
exert etl little real iniluence. With the reforms of 
I’eter the CIreat the cleavage between the edu- 
cated upper classes anti the masst's became com- 
plete. Since the olheial church had lost its vital- 
ity, the c/ar’s work of Luropeani/ation encoun- 
tered but little o]i]H)sition. 1 1 is lirst and }>erha]>s 
most important reform w'as the abolition f»f the 
oflice of patriarch, on the groimtl that a strong 
patriarch, like Nikon, for example, who cham- 
pioned the superiority of the spiritual powtT 
over the temporal, constituted a threat to the 
state and a dangercais ri\al to th<‘ lanperor ior 
the allegiance ol the ]H‘ople. In the ]»hue ol the 
patriarch the czar sul»stilut<al a Erotestant tyyie 
of collegiate body, called the Holy Synod, and 
placed it under the supi'rvision f»f a secular 
ofiicial, know’u as ]wocurat()r general, who was 
ch(jsen from the military caste; this secular su- 
pervisor was graduallv transformed into a min- 
ister of cult. The subordination of tin* church to 
the state was facilitated by the iact that since the 
decisions of the Sewn Oecumenical Councils 
were acct'pted as a rigid and unchangeable l>ody 
of dogma little need was felt for a legislative 
organ. In tht‘ Iwistern Orthodox cluirches gener- 
ally the administration of the ecelesiastical sys- 
tem by the national state has come to be ac- 
cepted as the most eonvcnicait arrangement. 

Peter’s reforms did not succeed, howexer, in 
restoring the inner \ ilality of the Russian church. 
The parish gradually abandoned the practise of 
choosing its priest and with a feeling of relief 
considered itself freed from the obligation of 
supporting him. In general the parishioners did 
not look upon tlu* priest as an authority on 
doctrine or as a guide in matt<*rs of Christian 
conduct; their (inly concern was “that the 
churches should not remain without singing and 


the deceased without burial.” Hence piiest^ 
were selected from the lower classes and en- 
joyed no social .standing. Eventually the priest- 
hood de*vel('|)ed into a e*aste, the offic'e benu^ 
transmitted from father to sou or to son-in-law' 
DevptT religious feelings were preserved only 
among the “old believers” or among the new 
types of evangelical, niystical or rationalistic 
sects whicJi in the face 01 sev'cre ofiicial 

persecution began to spring up around the end 
of lh(‘ .seventeenth c<Milur\ . 'The widening breach 
betvve(‘n the etlucatcd classes and the church was 
reflected in the rapid sjireacf of seculari.sm and 
rationalism. In the period after 1700 attempts at 
reinterju'i'tation and relinenu iil of dogma were 
limittal to secular ]>hilos()j)hers like Khomyakov, 
Vladimir Solowv and berdyaev. I’nder tlie 111- 
fhieuct' of romantii’ currents from W'estern Eu- 
rojie during the ytxirs from 1S30 to iScjo the 
Slavopliiles initiated an intellectual and religious 
revival, and in the period of jiolitical rLacLion 
at the end of the nintlecnth ceulury tliere w'as a 
similar spiritual ferment, which extended also 
to the more etlucatcal clergy. 

In the revolution of 1905 and again in igJ7 
att<‘nipts vvvTc made to reestablish tlu' office of 
patriarch as a symbol of tlie independence of 
thechurch. In August, ipi7, acouncil wassum- 
nioiK'd and m November a patriarch was elected. 
But the P>olshe\iks were already in power. Al- 
though their eonstitution ]’>r()vided for the sepa- 
ration of church and state and freedom of 
religious tc^aching, their distrust of religion as 
the “opiate ol tiie }>e(/jde” led them immc*diately 
to launch a camj>aign of extermination. When 
the eouneil and thi‘ patriarch urged the faithful 
to resist to tlie utmost, d'lkhon was arrested and 
severe limitations were imjosed on freedom or 
W'onship. 'fiklion’s opponents within the church 
were prottx ted by the government and were 
permitted to summon a eouneil. This council de- 
posed 'I’ikhon, ]w-()nounec‘d capitalism a “deadly 
sill,” recomiiKaided communism as a realization 
of Biblical tixiehing and dc'clared that it W'as the 
duty of every Christian to obey the Bolsheviks. 
Eventually a compromise was readied with I’ik- 
hon, who after declaring himself loyal to the 
government was n*U‘ased from prison and rein- 
augurated a persecution of the Old Cliurch 
Exile and imprisonment vvt‘re frcc|uently re- 
sorted to. Subsetjiu'ntly fiermission w'as given te 
oiganize a temporary 1 loly Synod, but the Com- 
munists through their representative Tuchkov 
c.xerciscd strict ccMitroI over nominations ot 
hivshops anil priesU’ Once again the church wis 
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made complete!}^ tiepeiidcnt iijion the state. 

In carrying through their program of exter- 
minating all religion the Communist leaders 
urged the people to demand the destruction of 
churches and the burning of icons. Most of the 
churches were cf)nveited into museums, clubs, 
motion picture liouses and tlie like. 'I'he per- 
formance of religious ceremonies was made in- 
creasingly ilillicult and the very existence of the 
clergy liecarne [in-earious. Atluasm was officially 
taught in the schools. .Millions of c hil Jren and 
adolescents wxM*e organized into a Lhiion of 
Atheists, and any kind of celebration of religious 
feasts W'.'is rigorously discouraged. Propaganda 
of this type has been on the whoK' successlul, 
althoiigli in secret many of the }>eople cling to 
their religion, (iradiially ofhcial persecution has 
been I'Xtended to Catholics, Protestatits, Jews, 
Moslems and t(> Russian sectarians ^\ho pro\ed 
more stead fast in their In'llel. 'The jxictswitli (Ger- 
many and the I hiited Stales have t(‘ndc*d to rc‘- 
store religious libcTtytothe nationals ol thesetwa) 
countries in the Soviet Union. 

Paul Miijukov 

Pkoticstant. The religious institutions of 
Protestantism are less readily idenliliahit' 

with tlie ehurch(*s than is the* ease in Roman or 
(ireek C'atholieism. Protestant rc^hgion eenlers 
less in the ecclesiastical establishment than tii 
the llible and the ]n'oclamatiou of its message 
and in the j)ersonal religious experiences and 
attitudes of its acIhenMils. In addition to Pihle 
and preaching ministry the religions Institutions 
of Protc^slantisni include rites, or sacraments, 
especially baptism ami the Lord’s Suj^per, the 
ohser\ancc of Sunday as the Sabbath, the cus- 
tomary meeting for worship or instruction, llic 
ministry, the discipline, the propaganda, the 
modes of vvorshij), educational establishments, 
creeds and confessions of faith and the estab- 
lished relations of tlie religious institutions to 
the pfilitical, economic and educational forms of 
social life, 'I’he organization of these divtase 
religious customs into synthetic wholes is it- 
self institutional and forms the j>atteni of the 
churclics as the religiiAis institutions proper. 
There is no one pattern of organization that is 
common to all the Protestant churches, but 
there are characteristic: features which di.stin- 
guish them and the institutions of whicli they 
are composed from other forms of C'hristianitv. 

A primary feature of the religious institutions 
of Protestantism is their comparative -injplicity. 
both taken singly and in their syntheses, I his 


simpbeity is apparent first of all m the small 
number of rites wliich are accepted and prac- 
tised. 01 the seven sacraments observed in Ro- 
man Catholicism, Protestantism acknowledges 
and observes only two, bajgism and the Lord’s 
SupjKT, althoiigli occasionallv other ancient rites 
are perpetuated in modified form. 'The organi- 
zation of the clergy is ecjiially simple, since in 
general, aside from a few vestiges of gradation 
remaining in some of the churches, only one 
grade* of orders is recognized. 'I’he numher of 
holy ami festisal days observed in older forms 
of Cliristianity lias bei‘n greatly reduced and the 
Sabbath, or J^ord s Lay, has been .singled out 
as the one signiticant religious institution in the 
calendar, d’lie simplicity characlcrizing Ih’otes- 
taut churclics may be cxjilaincd as a reaction 
against the overdeveloped institutionalism of the 
mediaeval church, as an e\]>rcssion of the cus- 
toms and tastes of those inidtlle class(\s whicli 
wxTc attracted to and siipjiorted the Rt‘f()rmation 
inovtanents and, linall\, as a relleclioii of the 
fact that many s]dicrcs of social life were ex- 
cluded from eivlesiastical sanction ami control. 
Among the l3a]>tists, (JiiaktTs and the other 
branches of Protestantism which re]nesen1ed the 
religions int (Tests of the lower classes in the 
economic scale this simplicity has hecn carried 
to even griMter lengths 

/V s(*coiid ii'ature which, exc(*pt for the .\iigli- 
ean establishmenl and a fewv sivls, is ty]nc.al of 
Protestant inslilutionalism is the predominant 
role played bv the Scrijilures. In his early days 
laither was int ( rested not only in substituting 
the Bil>l(‘ foi- the hierarch.) and tlie pope but la 
replacing the entire (Tcl(*siastical establishment 
by the siniph* jireachmg of the “Word of ( iod.” 
In other (jiiarlers of ]h-ot(‘stanti.sm the doctrine 
of the invisible church rejiia^scnlcd a similar 
d(*sire lor a w holly s]hritird society, whose mem- 
bers, unknown to oiu* another, owned a common 
allegiance only to Christ and His revekuion. 
.Although the nec(*ssity of formulating and en- 
forcing a common interpretation of the Scrij>- 
tures I(*(l inevitably to the creation of other 
institutions, the dominant position of the Billie 
as the Word of (iod or as the vehicle of the 
Word continued to be n'cognizcd by almost 
sections of Protestantism. In tliis respect th(‘ 
Protestant movement reflected an actual social 
changt' W'hi(’h had taken place during the later 
Middle Ages wlien, in many sections of kairopc 
and among many so(‘ial groiij^s, reliance upon 
the Bil)le had n'placed de})endence upon the 
churcii and 11 *^ ollieers. 'Phis far reaching traiis- 
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formation may be attributed to a variety of 
fact(^rs: theological dcveIo|>mcnts, as in nomi- 
nalism; certain sectarian movements, as repre- 
sented by the Waldenses and Lollards; the wider 
distribution of the text made possible by the 
development of printing; and the revival of 
(ireek and Hebrew studies. 'J'he substitution of 
the Scrij^tural sermon for the Mass, the reinter- 
pretation of the sacraments in conformity with 
the doctrine of the Scriptures, the organization 
of the churches along supposedly New Testa- 
ment lines and in general the effort to make all 
religious practis(‘S arul beliefs contribute to the 
end of teaching the Ihble gave to the JVotestant 
churches much of tlieir peculiar character. 

Another characteristic of Protestant institu- 
tions as distinguish(‘(l from Roman Catholic is 
tlK‘ir gF'eater subonlination to the reason, con- 
science or desire of the indivitlual. The spirit- 
ualist, rationalist and revolutionary sects rep- 
resenting the extreme left of the Protestant 
movermait di‘Velopcd a contract theory of reli- 
gious institutions and tended to make individual 
insj)iration or conviction the basis of religious 
life. And although Anglicanism, Lutheranism 
and Calvinism continued to regard both reli- 
gious and secular institutions as possessing 
superindividual and non- utilitarian character, 
tliey were forced, in so far as they jdaced the 
Pible in the position of ultimate authority, to 
make some concessions to the right of individual 
interpretation ami to allow considerable freedom 
in s])heres where Biblical authority was not 
available. Furthermore the imj)ortance of the 
subjecti\'e element in all religious processes was 
recogni/etl. Institutions were regarded as de- 
ri\ing their eifectiveness not solely from their 
own inherent power but in some degree from 
the attitudes of the individual participants, 'i’he 
Word must be heard in faith; sacraments are 
dependent for their efficacy upon the individ- 
uaTs state of mind; when the authority of the 
Bible gives no clear direction tlie forms of 
church government and non-sacramental rites 
are subject to the common reason. It was natural 
that at this ]K)int marked divergences should 
enter into Protestantism, according as the com- 
jwomise between the institutional and authori- 
tarian jirincijde on the one hand and the indi- 
vidual principle on the other inclined more to 
the side of objective authority or to the side of 
subjective interpretation. The differences be- 
came especially apparent in the theory and ob- 
servation of the sacraments. Lutheranism took 
the most conservative position; the Anabaptists 


and Quakers were highly individualistic; while 
Calvinism occupied an intennediate place. 

The multiplicity of institutional systems is 
another striking characteristic of the Protestant 
churches. This tendency toward pluralism is 
attributable in ])art to the individualism noted 
above hut even more to the national, cultural 
and racial .sourc<\s of the Jh'otestant movement. 
In the course of the movement religious institu- 
tions which developed in more or less isolated 
societies under the general influence of the 
Scriptures were ofteti successful in gaining rec- 
ognition. The question at issue for the Protestant 
churches has ne\t‘r becai whether unixiTsal uni- 
formity should be established tliroughout the 
Christian world but only whether unifonnity 
should be established within a nation. "Phe reli- 
gious institutions of Protestantism are often, in 
this sense at least, national as well as Biblical; 
in many cases, however, tlu'V are merely local 
and do not become national or intiTiMtional 
until a homogeneous culture is twolved. 

'idle pluralism of Protestantism is evident in 
its creeds. Although the Apostles’ Creed is 
widely accepted as a ritual form and although 
the Nicene and Athanasian cnH‘ds art‘ received 
by the LutluTan and Anglican churches, there 
is no common Prott^stant creed; instead there 
are numerous conlessions of faith repn‘senting 
the convictions or the docirines prevailing in 
certain regions at certain j)eriods. In polity as 
well as in belief diversity is the rule. Since the 
primary authority of most forms of Protes- 
tantism, the Bible, offers no developed system 
f»f church organization, the tendency has been 
to recognize both local custom and reason in the 
construction of church gov ernments, either with 
clear recognition of the silence of the Scri})tures 
or with the attempt to deduce the desired system 
from the acknowledged authority. Thus Prot- 
e.stant institutions may be regarded as the prod- 
ucts of the princijde of individuality -whether 
jKTsonal, cultural or national —in interaction 
with the princijde of Biblical authority. The 
resulting di\x*rsity is illustrated by reference to 
some of the main types of Protestant institu- 
tional systems which have emerged since the 
Reformation. 

In so far as it was a negative reaction against 
mediaeval religious institutions Taitheranism be- 
gan by eliminating the Mass, the observance of 
numerous holy days, monastic institutions, the 
celibacy of the clergy, the hierarchy and many 
minor customs. On the ])ositive side it exalted 
the authority of the Scriptures, not as a book of 
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taws but as the revelation necessary for the 
spiritual salvation of man. It retained the tradi- 
tional Catholic creeds and beliefs but subordi- 
nated these along with the two sacraments to 
the doctrine of the Word of God. Its conception 
of the church was primarily that of a congrega- 
tion in which the Word was preached and the 
sacraments observed. It teiult‘d to replace the 
clergy by teachers or preacliers who were em- 
powered to administer the sacraments but wxTt 
not set a}>art from other men save as they exer- 
cised their special function. 

Yet this essentially non-institutional tendency 
eventuated, under the impact of various ruvds 
and influences, in the development of a numb<T 
of institutions. 'I'he confession of faith which 
was designed nuTcly to st‘r\ e the I >ulheran cause 
at the Diet of Augsburg became the authorita- 
tive creed of lat(‘r generations, as dul to a lesser 
extent those of laither’s eaiechisms which were 
Avritten U) instruct the ptv^jde of liis generation 
in the Christian faith. As a result of conflicts 
with sj)iritualist and revolutionary groujxs — 
which in addition to sharing Luther’s hostility 
to Kornan Catholic institutions wx-re also antag- 
onistic to tlie civil powers and sought to organize 
religious life on the basis of p<^rsonal inspira- 
tions— Lutheranism tended more and more to 
emphasize the objecti\e, non-[H‘rsonal elenicnts 
in the C’hristian life, particularly the Bible and 
the sacraments. 'J’he fact that the revolt led not 
to the reformaticui of the Roman church but to 
the separation of tin* churches in many parts of 
Germany from Catliolicism matletlu* regulation 
of church aflairs imperatixe and tlierefore for- 
warded the establishment of creeds, the recog- 
nition of certaiTi forms of worshifi and the or- 
ganization of the preachers. 

But of greatest importance for the formation 
of Lutheran institutions was the pari played by 
the civil power in the reform. Lutheranism had 
no interest in the divorce of the church from 
the political state. Sharing the C’atholic concep- 
tion of religion as an inclusive and uniform 
affair, it did not seek to establish the church as 
an indejiendent society. Moreover it drew heav- 
ily upon the widespread desire for home rule 
in political as W'cll as in religious matters and 
received its most important support from the 
princes. Under these circumstances the ambi- 
tion of the jwinces and the antagonism of lower 
clergy and laity to hierarchical control led nat- 
urally to the development of the state church 
with the prince as its recognized head. In theory 
there was a distinction between the external and 


internal government of the church, the former 
being entrusted to the civil power, the latter 
being subject to the Word of God. In fact the 
political }K>vver not only regulated the organiza- 
tion of the church but also came to decide, in 
accordance with the principle aijus rc^ioy ijus 
rch'frif)^ u})on the creed of tlie state church. 

In several respects, however, the autociatic 
principle was modified as a result of Luther’s 
interest in a wholly spiritual conception of the 
church and of his insistence on the primacy of 
the Word of (iod. For exam]>l(‘, where the ejfis- 
copacy was maintained it functioned only as a 
sujHTintendency, while tlie preaching ministry 
was c\alt(*d and given consiilerabh' freedom in 
the exercist' of its “spiritual” function. Efforts 
on the ]»art of th<‘ state to infringt' upon the 
latter function have frei|uentK provoked, as in 
I1S17 and in determiiuxl resistance from 

the Lutlieran church. BetMUse of its political 
principles Lutheranism has been divided into 
many jwovincial churches in c'entral ICurope and 
Scandinavia. Despite modifications of the state 
chiirc'h principle which were introiluced aftiT 
the Cierrnan revolution of icjiS and the at- 
tem])ted sejAar.it ion of [lolitical and ecclesiastical 
institutions, the churcli continued tlejiendcnt 
on the stall* for financial sii)>}>ort, for the educa- 
tion of its ministry in state controlled universi- 
tR‘s and in j)art for thegi'iieral administration of 
its aflairs. ’^I'he nationalist reorganization of the 
(ierman government in i(>33 nullified to a large 
extent the tentative movements toward separa- 
tion of the two institutional systians and sub- 
jected tlie church to a larger measure of civil 
control than prevailed even before the revolu- 
tion of 191.S. d'he migration of (German and 
Scandinavian Lutherans to America has led to 
the devi'IojAment of indc}>endi‘nt Lutheran 
churches with voluntary membershijA but with 
otherwise characteristically Lutheran attitiules 
of submission to the civil jAovver anil allegiance 
to the Word of God interjAreted through the 
Lutheran creeds, ddiese two jirincijAles form the 
poles of the Lutheran institutional system. 

In comparison with the Lutheran church the 
Church of England is far more similar in its 
structure to the Roman Catholic. The process of 
institutional simplification was not i;arried to the 
same lengths as in ( jermany. '^J'he English Prot- 
estant movement was first of all jiolitical and 
economic. 'Lhe substitution of the English king 
for the Roman pojAc as the sujAreme head of the 
church and the confiscation of ecclesiastical en- 
dowments led to the nationalization of the instj- 
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tution, while the ceremonies, the hierarchy and 
the creeds remained essentially unchanj^ed. In 
the course of time, however, reform inOiiences 
from the continent, comhininj; w’ith English 
movements and the antielericalism of the emer- 
gent middle class radicals who constituted the 
backbone of the ihiritaii movement, brought 
about various modifications of the mediaeval 
system. 'I'lie Catholic creeds were supplemented 
by a mildly Protestant creed, the Thirty-nine 
ArticU‘s; the sacraments were reduced to two; 
die vernacular was adoptt‘d in the services of the 
church; and the marriage of priests was per- 
mitted. but the principle of the institutional 
church was maintained and the Scriptures re- 
mained subordinate to tlu' church; episcopacy 
and apostolic succession also continued to be 
recognized, ddie organization of the church re- 
mained monarchical even after the storms of the 
seventeenth century, and with the dcvclojmient 
of religious toleration the dependence of the 
church upon th<‘ state instead of being dimin- 
ished WMs increased. The substitution of Parlia- 
ment for the king as the actual head of the 
church meant in theory self-determination for 
the church, in view of the identincation of 
church and state. Hut the .secularization of the 
state and the admission of non-Anglicans to 
Parliament and cabinet left the church depend- 
ent ujion a rulership which it could elect only 
in part. I'urthermore in structure the church 
remained monarchical, the initiative in govern- 
ment coming in theory not from members of 
the church -which is not a society but from 
the supreme head, the king or the king in J*ar- 
liament. In 1919 an enabling act was jiassed to 
deal with the anomalous situation. It provided 
for a national assembly entmstetl with ecclesi- 
astical legislation but reserving to Parliament 
ultimate control of church affairs; the prayer 
book controversy of 1927 and 192S indicated 
that this control remained infective. 'Phe migra- 
tion ol Anglicans to countries in which church 
and state are .separated has led, as with the 
Lutherans, to the adoption of new ju’inciples of 
organization. Although the ejuscopacy is main- 
tained, the church is constituted as a S(^)ciety 
whose oflicers are elected by the members. The 
'ther institutions of the (luirch of England re- 
nin their cf](ni\'cness under the new conditions 
.vhich have arisen. 

As in the case of Lutheranism the Calvinfstic 
(t)r Reformed) churches are built primarily upon 
the Scriptures and the preaching ministry. But 
there are signilicant dilferences between the two 


types 01 organization, and both Scriptures and 
ministry function differently in Calvinism than 
in Lutherani.sm. The presbyterian organization 
of the church may be traced to the persisting 
influence of the conciliar tradition (see Con- 
ciliar Movkmknt), to the character of political 
organization prevailing in the free citLs in wLich 
Calvinism arose, to a widespread interest in 
jurisprudence and to Calvin's own legal training 
and administrative genius. The pre.sbytcrian 
type of Protestant religious institution is char- 
acterized by its constitutionalism and parlia- 
mentarism. It looks upon the ScpjHures not so 
much as the Word of (foil regarding salvation 
but rather as the revxdation of the will of (_h)d 
and therefori' as the fundamental constitution of 
both ecclesiastical and civil giwernmcnt. This 
con.stitiition is formed not only l)y the Bible but 
by the will of (iod revcahal to human reason as 
natural law; whichever a}>pn>acb is made the 
will of God is no unknown quantity. 

Church and state are therefore set alongside 
each other as equal i>()wers with dillcrent 1 unc- 
tions, and their coo]>eration is insured by their 
common allegiance to the same constitution. 
While Presbyterianism maintains the doctrine 
of obedience to ci\il power, it qualifies that 
obedience by appeal to the superior constitu- 
tional principle and has frequently brouglit 
pr<\ssurc to bear upon tlu^ state to acknowledge 
and put into efleel the clergy’s interpretation 
of this constitution. If mediaeval Catholicism 
tended to subordinate the .state to the church 
and Lutheranism and Anglicanism subordinated 
the church to the state, Calvinism w^as enabled 
by reason of its attitude toward the Scriptures 
and the will of God to seek a correlation of the 
two powers. In fact, however, the theocratic 
conception led to various ciforts on the part of 
the clergy, notably in (/cneva and in New Eng- 
land, to control chic affairs. In (icueva the 
municipal council, initiating the work of refor- 
mation, dis[>Iaced tlie bishop and undertook to 
appoint pastors and reform the rites. After vari- 
ous conflicts the moral and religious guidance 
of the city was entrusted to a church organiza- 
tion headed by a congregation, consisting of all 
the clergy, and a consi.stoi^, appointed by the 
congregation and the civil council. 'I’hus was 
recognized the parity of church and state, or of 
clergy and municipal councilors. The ascend- 
ancy of the clergy and their interest in moral 
guidance and di.scipline brought about the devel- 
opment of a cl lurch -stale. 'Phis pattcni greatly 
infliu'iiced the attempts to establish Calvinist 
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Protestantism in Scotland, Pngland and New 
England. While theocracies of tlie Cicnevan type 
have been short li\'ed, the view of the will of 
God as the common constitution of chiircli and 
state and of tlie Bible as the revelation of the 
will of (iod has conliinied to make Presby- 
terian or Reformed churches more independent 
in heir relations to the state than Lutheranism 
and Anglicanism havelieen. 

The cluircli itself under this constitution was 
regarded not only as a plac-e or group in which 
tlie Word of (iod was preached but also as a 
society governed by ihe will of (iod. lienee 
uiuler GaKinism tlie cluircli became not only an 
institution of worshiji and of the preaching of 
tlie gospel of salvation but an agency of moral 
instruction and control, while the ministry exer- 
cised not only a leaching and prcxiching but also 
a ruling function. Discipline no less than doc- 
trine bec’ame a primary consideration. Jn con- 
lorrnily with the tlu'ocralic idea the* ministry 
was regarded as deriving its rights and powers 
not from the citizens or church nuaiibers but 
from the declared will of (lod. 'I'he central 
agency of Calvinist churches was the teaching 
aiul ruling ministry or t'ldership. In accordance 
with the anti-hierarchical doctrine of the ecjual- 
ity of all presbyters and with the constitutional 
id<‘a, these churches v\ere organized on conciliar 
lines wdth delegated synotls or general assem- 
lili(‘s as the highest governing agencies. Because 
(»f the close relation of Ih esbyterian churches to 
the slates no gtaieral asstanbly of all Presby- 
terian churches has been jiossible; vet they are 
not .so greatly limited by the civil ]KAvers as is 
the case with Lutheran and Anglican churches, 
’riu* constitutional theory of the church, com- 
bined with the interests of that burgher class 
which furnished the bulk of its adherents, im- 
jielled the Cadvinist reformers to deal more 
radically w'ith the institutions ol the mediaeval 
church than was the case in the other great 
JVotestant movements. Tlie elimination of lioly 
days, special v^ows, ornate ceremonies, episco- 
pacy and hierarchy wais carried on with unusual 
vigor. Similarly on the po.sitive side the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, moral and religious in- 
struction and church attendance were estab- 
lished by an equally rigorous insistence on the 
part of the clergy. 

Still another type of institutional system was 
jepresented in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries by such minor proteslant grou]>s as 
the Anabaptists, the Quakers and the lndeju*nd- 
ents. This type of Protestant church i'-* regarded 


as a society rather than as a public corporation, 
and all religious in.stitutions are interpreted as 
being contractual in origin and c.sscnce. Neither 
the state nor the Bible !)ut the religions society 
organized by its members is the primary reli- 
gious institution, while Itie ultimate source of 
authority is the indiMthial religions exjK rience. 
Tlie activity of God is thought of as direct and 
spiritual rather than as contined to the Scrip- 
tures or to the clergy or to tlu‘ state. Emjihasis 
is placed ujM)n tlie qualilications lot inernhei- 
shiji in the >»oeietv, which may he interpreted 
more m moral 01 more in religious terms. The 
task ol tlie society lies in tlie instruction, edih- 
eation and discijdiiie ol its mcnibers and in the 
gaining of new converts. It rejects all iiistitii- 
lionai rites and creeds as such. In so far as old 
ritual customs are maintained they are reinter- 
preted as initiations into the group or as re- 
affirmations of loyally, although some of the 
old<T institutional o\ei 1 ones douhllcss remain, 
j^articularlv where such groups are surrounded 
hy other Ivqies of Ih'otestantisin and hy C^atholi- 
cism. Greeds are statements of conviction on the 
j>art of tlK‘ society <md may therefore be readily 
amendetl. 

fkich local .society is a self-governing unit 
choosing its own ollicers, inchuling the clergy, 
who are simply le.idtTs ajipointed by the group 
by reason of their siipcrioi (jualiticalioiis. The 
central institutions of the society art^lhe meeting 
foi mutuai instnietion .md t'diiicalion, the rile 
of rccejition (>f new members — frequently by 
baptism and the rite of fellow shi]> in the Izird’s 
Supper. In its relation to the state such a society 
conceived itself in extrenu^ cases as an alterna- 
ti\X‘ to the political unit, which likewise w'as 
regarded as eontracliial in nature. The society , 
assimiiiig n^sponsibility for disciplining its mem- 
bers without appeal to tlie police powers of the 
stale and for settling intramural disputes in its 
own courts, forbade recourse to state courts as 
W’cll as participation in the military, judicial or 
administrative functions of the state. In such 
radical societies tlu^rc has also lieen manifest a 
tendency toward an independent economic or- 
ganization, which sometimes has taken a com- 
munistic fonn. d’hese e.xtremc features apjicared 
not only among the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
century revolutionary groups but also, with 
modilications, among eighteenth century Mora- 
vians and nineteenth century Mormons. In 
general the influences which liave j^layed u]>on 
this type of Protestantism have been the eco- 
nomic and ciiluira! clianutcr of its adheieiitSj 
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usually proletarian, the appeal of the New Tes- 
tament ideal of the church and the revolutionary 
hope of the establishment of the Kingdom of 
( j(k1. 

While the extreme forms of voluntary, lay 
IVotestantism have had a short history, their 
general jiatlern of organi/ation has exerted a 
more eiuluring intluence, as, for example, in 
iMethodism and in those branches of the Lu- 
theran, Anglican and I^resbyterian churches 
which ojHTate \u countries where there is a 
se])aration of church and state. ICven such groups 
as the Anaba}>tists and the Independents after 
al)andoning their mon* radical jirinciples have 
been perpetuated in modified form as ellective 
churches (]ia]>tist and C’(jngregational). In these 
cases the practical interest of the religious soci- 
ety in ]>olitics has bet^n directed toward the 
elimination of stale control of religious functions 
and, by necessary implication, toward the guar- 
anty of general toka'ance in religion, 'rhe broader 
interest of the members in political or ecojiomic 
affairs has led to the formation of additional 
associations, more or less loosely connected with 
the c'hurch, such as societies for the abolition of 
slavery, for temperance, for prison reform or 
for the ]u*omotion of education. The religious 
society as such t<‘Tuled to coticentrate ujum the 
narrower functions of religious and moral in- 
struction, W'orshij) and the stimulation of reli- 
gious experience. With tlie rise of new genera- 
tions whicli were not partit'S to the original 
contract constituting the church, these societies 
have necessarily taken on more of an institu- 
tional character. C’onversion was established as 
a custoni, confessions of faith became creeds for 
testing the ijualiflcations of aj^plicants for mem- 
bership and the lay leadership assumed a j'jro- 
fessional character. Vet the basic jiatlern of the 
voluntary association persists. 

'J'he highest development of Protestant reli- 
gious societies has taken ]dace in the United 
States, where it was furthered by the modifica- 
tion which the presbyterian Protestantism ot 
the early Puritans underwent as a result of the 
influence of sectarians and the conditions of 
settlement in small towns. (Xher contributing 
factors in tliis process of modification wx‘re the 
influx of baptist and Quaker elements, the sepa- 
ration of church and state and particularly the 
niressity of developing religious organizations 
on new froTitiers. The society form of organiza- 
tion was best adapted to these conditions. Inter- 
iiu'diate forms between the institutional church 
and the voluntary association ha\ e arisen in con- 


sequence of the later development of societies 
and the readjustment of the churches. The most 
important of these intermediate forms are Con- 
gregationalism, which is a product of Presby- 
terianism and the societal form, and Methodism, 
ill wdiich episcopalism united wath the volun- 
tary princii>le. In European countries as well as 
in the United Stales the transformation of 
churches into religious societies has proceeded 
and is being accelerated at the present time. 
While the Ihctist movement with its interest in 
religious ex]>erience, and idealistic theology wdth 
its emphasis on religion as a concern of the 
inner life, have played their j)art in this trend, 
the separation of church and state, whether on 
the initiative of t lie churcli or the state, has been 
an even more important factor. 

Pecaust‘ of the growing discreteness of Prot- 
estantism as a result of the spread of the volun- 
tary societies, and in vkwv of the increasing 
intercourse^ l)etwt*cm national grouf)s in the mod- 
ern world, repeated efforts h;ivc been made, 
particularly in the twenticlb century, to organize 
the denominations into ellective unions. The 
PVderal Council of llu‘ Churches of Christ in 
America (uniting twenty-five groups with 21,- 
000,000 members), the National Council of 
Evangelical hVee Churclu‘S in England and, 
prior to J() 33 , the German Evangelical Church 
Federation represent relatively loose organiza- 
tions. The tendency toward organic unification 
of churches across national boundaries has been 
markedly on the increast^ since the World War. 
International conferences of Presbyterians, Lu- 
therans and many of the other Ik'otestant 
churches have been lield in recent years, but no 
effective inttTnational organization has been 
achieved. In special areas or tasks, particularly 
in the foreign mission enterprise-, which it has 
promoted with great energy, Protestantism has 
been abUi to gain some measure of unity, partly 
no doubt as a result of economic pressure. A 
further result of the growth of the societal prin- 
ciple in Protestantism has been the multiplica- 
tion of national and international societies, 
which although not organically connected with 
the churches are loosely associated with them, 
for the promotion of political and social ends. 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
associations, the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, the World Alliance for International P'riend- 
ship through the Churches, arc representative 
of a large number of such agencies. 

H. Richard Niebuhr 
See: Ri;ligion; Christianii y; Buddhism, section on 
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Institutional Organization; Islam; Brahmanism 
AND Hinduism; Jddairm; Coni uctantsm; 'Iaoism; 
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as’hual Col'Rts; Binimi of Clergy; Mortmain; 
AIarriagf; ChLUiACY; Suiiolastk ism; JIoi.y J<oman 
Emi'IRi.; Jnvfsi 1 lURi'. C onfuk i; Conciliar Movl- 
mi.ni'; C'oncordm ; ( Iallicanism; Jansenism; Reior- 
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'iiEs; Kducation, section on Sk iarian Kdicaiion. 
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oieinrfi Kiriheu^esi hu hte, 4 noIs. (hth ed. by J. 1 *. 
Kirsch, FreihiiiK i. Br. 1024-25); IVIuIler, Karl, Kir- 
iliewj,es( hiihte, (irundriss der theijIoKischen Wissen- 
sc hah, ist ser., pt. 4, \ols, i- ii, 2 \’oJs, (l‘'rcihun.c i. Br. 
j8o2 'I'nu'ltsch, Ernst, Die Sozidlleliren der 

(hristJiehen Kin hen umi Uruppen, his (iesainrnelte 
Sciirillen, \'() 1 . i { ^rd ed. 'Fuhingen 1023), tr. by Olive 
Wyon, 2 Aols. (London i<)3i); Bartlel, J. V., and 
C’arJ\Je, A. J., ( 'Juistuinity in Jlistory (London i<)iy); 
Allen, A. \'. (J., (diristian lii'iliiuttoin (New Vork 
iS(;7 ); 1 lol)house, Walter, The (diuieh and the World 
in Idea and ni History^ Oxford University, Barnpton 
ia-t lores, (London n>io); Brunhes, (iabiiel, 

(UiriKl tanisnu' et eatholirisnie (and ed. Paris J<;24); 
Realetu yklopadie fur protestaiitisi he Theolottie und 
Knrhe, eil. hv J, J. 1 ler/o^, z.] vols. (3rd ed. by Albert 
llauck, J/Cipsic iSpf) 1 913); Dutionnane de theolottie 
( atholufuf, ed. by J. M. A. \du.ant and Eocene Manr;e- 
nol, vols. i -\i (Paris 1 <108-33); (iatholic Pduyilopedia, 
ed. by C’. (i. llerberniann and others, 17 vols. (New 
^'ork i<;o7-22). 

I'oR Roman C aiholk” hunk, F. X. \on, Kinhen- 
ttes( hi( hie, 2 vols, (8th etl. by Karl Bihlnieyer, Pader- 
born i<)2(» 30), tr. bv C\ L. OessoulaN y (L.ondon 
i(;jo); Moiinet, I' ernand, llistoire ^enerale de 
8 \ols. (Paris niao 21), tr. by Newton d’honipson, 
V'ols. i and v (Si. Louis 0130 31); ( iuiE^nebert, (/, A. 
H., Le ( hristianisnie anthjne (Paris 1021), and l,e 
Christ ianisnie, niedit'i'al et niodei ne (Paris ig22), tr. in 
I vol. as ( 'dll istianity, Past and Present (New York 
1927); Dll lionnaire dliistoire et de tteoyiaphie eeelesi- 
astique, ed. by A. Baudrillart and others, v'ols. i vii 
(Paris 1912-33); Thornassin, L., Annenne et nomelle 
discipline de I'ej^lise, 7 vols. (new ed. Bar-le-I-)uc 1864- 
07); Ilarnaek, Adolf von, I'.ntstehuny und Tnfrvickelimjt 
der Kin henveijassun^t t^nd de\ Ka chenredits in den Z 7 eei 
ersten Jalirhundeiten (Leipsie u;io), tr. by F. L. Jk)^- 
son and ed. by 11 . k). A. IMajor (London 1910), and 
Die J^Ii-sion und Ausbr*dtuiw des Christ entuni in den 
ersten ..rei Jahrhunderten, 2 vols. (4th cd. 1 .eipsic 
1923), tr. and ed. by Janies Moflatt (2nd ed. London 
1908); S<.>hni, Rudolph, Kirchenruht, Systematisehes 
llandbuch der deutschen Rechtswiss“nschaft, pt. 8, 


vols. i-ii, 2 vols. (Munich i8()2-i923), and “Wesen 
und Ursprung des Kathoiizisnius” in K. Saehsisehc 
Akademie der Wissensehaften zu Leipsie, Philolo- 
gisch-J li.storisehe Kla-ssi*, AbhatuU unyen, \ol. .xxvii 
(1909) 333-90; Batiffol, Pierre, l.'eylise naissante et 
le catlwlicisnie (jith ed. Paris 1927), tr. as Primitive 
Catholicism (New York nii i ), l.a puts consfantinienne 
(4th ed. Paris i()2(>'), Le catliolii isnie de saint Auyiistin 
(4th ed. Paris n;3o), anti Le sieye apostohque ( /yQ 
(Paris 1924); Duchesne, L., Histone ancienne de 
Veylise, 3 vols. (4th-5th eil. Paris 1911k tr. and ed. 
by Clautle Jenkins (London i(>o(>- 24), and L'eylise 
au E/*' siede (Paris i<>25); Zeiller, Jatvjues, L'empire 
romain et VeylisCy Histoire du Monde, vol, \, pt. 2 
(Paris 1928); Lindsay, 'P. M., The Chunh and the 
Ministry in the Early Centuries (London u;02); Bois- 
sicr, Gastfin, La fin du payanisnie, 2 vols. (()th ed. 
Paris i()0()); Baynes, N. H., (Jonsiant me the Creat and 
the Christian Chinch, British .\eademy, Raleigh Lec- 
ture on History, 192(1 (London 1(131), W'ith extensiv'c 
biblioi^raphieal note; Woodward, E. 1 .,, (Jhristianity 
and Naiional ism in the Later Roman ICmpire (London 
1916); I'diche, Augustin, La dnetiente medievale ( j’95- 
ir54), Histoire du Monde, v(»l. vii, pt. 2 (Pans 1(129); 
Tunnel, Joseph (Andre La>.jarde), I'he Latin Churdi 
in the Aliddle Ayes, tr. from hiencb ms. by A. .Alex- 
ander (New York 1915); Cambndye Mcdiei'al History, 
ed. by II. M. Civvatkin and (jthers, 7 vols. (CarnbridER*, 
Eni^. i(>ii-32); ddiompson, J. W., An Economic and 
Social History of the Middle zlyes {jot* kiuu) (New 
A'ork I()28), and luonomic and Sonal History of 
Europe in the Later Middle ulyes (/.juc L\)") (New 
York I <>31); Stutz, Ulrich, (Jesdiidite des hndilidien 
lienefizaakvesens (Berlin 18(15); llefele, K. J. von, 
Histoire des condles, enlarged tr. from 2nd ( Jerman 
ed. by llenri Leclenxi, ed. by J. 1 lerL'cmbther, 8 
vols. (Paris 1(107-21); Lea, 11 . C., A History of the 
Hu/uisition of Spain, 4 vols. (New 'N’oik i(iof>- 07); 
LiK'haire, Achille, Manuel des institutions funn'aises 
(Paris 1892) pt. i; Imbart de la d'oui, Pierre, “Les 
paioisses rurales dans Pancienne I’VaiKc du iC' au 
xP' siecle’* in Res'ue Instoruiue, vol, lx (iStiD) 241-71, 
vol. Ix'i (i8(i()) 10-44, vol. l\ni (18(17) 1 41, vol. Ixvii 
(1K98) i~35, and vol. l.xvtii (i8(iS) 1-54, and Les 
eleitions ('piscopales dans Peylise de Frame du IS*' au 
XU*' siede (Paris 18(10); P'ornnier, Paul, ]^es ojjicialifes 
au nioyen dye (Paris 1880); Hauek, Albert, Kirchen- 
yesdiidite Deutsdilands, 5 vols. (znd -sth ed, Leipsie 
1911-29); WerrninEdiofl, A., I'eifassunysyesi hn hte der 
deutschen Kirdte im Mittelalter (2nd ed. Ijcipsic 
1913); (Jams, r. B., Die Kirdtenyesi hi< hte I'on Spa- 
nien, 3 vols. (Regensburg 1862 7(1); History (f the 
Enylish Churdi, ed. by W. R. W. Stephens and 
William Hunt, 8 vols. (London 1 89(1- 1 (> jo); Dresdner, 
Albert, Kultur- und Sittenyeschidite der itahemsi hen 
Ceistliehkeit im J(K und 11, Jahrhundeit (Breslau 
1890); Mollat, ( iuillaume, Les papes d'As iynon ( 130^- 
iSyS) (Paris 1912), and i.a lollaiion des benefices 
ecdesiastiques sous les papes d\Asuynon {J3^^5~Li7^) 
(Paris 1921J; Valois, Noel, Jui h'rance et le yrand 
sdiisnie d'occident, 2 vols. (Paris 18(16- i (102), and La 
rrise reliyieuse du xv*' siede, 2 vo s. (Paris 190(1); Vohre, 
(F, Movimenti rdiyiosi e set ft eretuali nella soaetd 
mediet'ale itahana, secnii x l Xiv { hdorence 1 ‘122 ); ( bul- 
ton, G. (F, En e i^enturu^'^ of Reliyion, 2 vols. (Uam- 
bridge, Eng. 1923-27); (iasquel, IF A., 7 .’ic e of the 
Reformation (3rd ed. London 1927); Ciothein, Ebei- 
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hard, Sihrifien zur Kulturm’u fiuhtc Jcr Ucnnissamv^ 
Rvjornidlittn umi 2 \<>ls. (Alunich 

1924); l^istor, L. \'ori, ( jcs( liK Ittr Jcr Puftsfc \cit dew 
Aus/^dnj.' Jc\ Alittrfti/tcrs, i() vols. (7lli-i2th t-d. l''rt*i- 
1. lii. J02(>-3^), tr. and cd. hv I. Anlroluis 
and K. f. J\err, i-\x]\ f i st-^f li cd. J .ondon Mj22- 
3^ ); Iturv, J. n., History of the Pnfxu /// t/ic K/th (Jen- 
turv { f 'So./- iS'/tS)^ t'd. by K. 11. Murra\ (Lnntlon 
i(/30); Martin, Vic tor, Lr\ nudhuiux ct la (June (J^aris 
i(J30), and Lcs lon^ra^ations rowainrs (Pans i(>3o); 
SchneidcM', fianz E., l)n rowi\tlic Rota, (iorres- 
( icsHlst h.tf t znr P/lcj^'c tier \\’iss< nst h.ifr ini katlioli- 
schrn Dciitsthlaiul, Sc I t ion lui Kcchls- und So/ial- 
wissensc halt, \ crotlcntlu lumpen, no. 22, \ol- i (Pa- 
dcrliorn 11J14 ); (iovaii, f Jcorjrcs, LWIIcwmnic n- 

li<jicu\i\ Ir ( at Infill i\nic {iStto hSyo), 4 \ols. (^id 5lh 
cd. Pans j()on 10); Phillips, C. S., 77 /r (J/itadi nt 
]*'ran(i\ }yS(j / rV/<V ( 1 ..ondon i<>2<>). (‘ai- 

lylc, R. \\'. aiiil A. j., .1 Uistor\ of Mnliacral Pithtaal 
Theory hi the IPcs/, 5 \ols. (Pdinburph 1003 2!s); 
Mcllwain, V. 11 ., The (imuth of Tohtual 'I hoieJil in 
the RV'\/ (New ^'oIk i<)32) < hs. \\ \i; ( iieike, Ott(» 1 -. 
von, Deutsdies (jeiins\ensdi(ift\ii dit^ 4 \»»ls. (lieilin 
jSfiS K)!;?), vol. in partK U. b\ 1 *. \V. Maillaml as 
Po/itaal Theone\ of the Middle . /'ys (C ambride.e, 
I'ait,'- KjOO); Schnurer, (Ristav, Kndte und Kidttu an 
Alittelaltei , 3 \ols, (Paderborn i<i24 30); Pullan, L., 
Front Justinian to Luthei, 1 /> yiS Ijiy (()\lord 
l<y30); 'I'he Leyyuv of the Middle . //,'< s, cd, by C\ (i. 
Crump and k',. !•'. Jacob (( ).\lord i<)2t)); 'The Soiial 
and Politiial Ideas of Some (Jieat MediacT'al 'I'hinheis, 
ed. by k'. J. C. J h‘arnshau (la»ndon i<)23); Poole, 
R. L., Ilf ustral ions of the History of Medieiud Thought 
and Learning (2nd ed. Eomlon 1020); k'ndeniann, 
Wilhelm, Studieu in der loinaiiiu h-kanouistisdien 
iVu thsdiaf ts-’ und Reditslehre his I’ein'ii Finle des sielu n- 
zdinten Jidn hunderts, 2 \ols. (lierlin 1S74 S3); .Ash- 
ley, W. J., ./// I ntiodia tioii to Fnylish luotunnu His- 
tory and YV/com , 2 \ols. (31I1 ed. Loiuloii i«)0(> o<)); 
FijLjKi'^. J- Ihtlitual dsf)e(ts of Si. diiyiistine's 

"S'.ity of (iod" (London jo2i); Smith, .'Xithur L., 
(diurdi and State in the Midiile dyes (<)\(oid ini3), 
Schubert, 1 Ians v«ni. Her KantpJ ths yeistlidun und 
7L'e}tlidieu Redits (J leidelberj2 1027); 1 lam k, .Albert, 
Der ( h'danhe dei papstlidu n Wdlherrsdiajt Ins auj 
Ronifa^ i in. (la ipsic ipo^); J*’lu he, A., La rejonne 
yieyonenne, 2 \ol.s. (Lou\ain i(>24-25); Miibt, C arl, 
y>/(’ Ruhlizistih iih Zeilaltf’i ( ,'reyois' I //. ( Leipsic jSc^4); 
Voosen, Idie, Pafuiute et pouroir cu'd d f'efn>que de 
(heymre \ji, l’ni\eisitas Catholica 1 /osaniensis, Fa- 
cilitate 1 'lu‘olo^nt ii C '(»nse(|uenduni C'<»nscr/ptae, Dis- 
sertationes, 2nd sei., \ol. y\ ((Jembloux n>27); 
Brooke, N., 'Vhe Knyhsh (diurdi and the Papacy 
from the (.'oiKfuest to the Heuin of John (( 'ainbridtte, 
Jm)'. Bot'hmei , lleiniKh, Ki: die und Stoat in 

Knyjand und in der \ oruiaiuhe ini /. und -\ IJ. jfahr- 
hundert (Leipsii' i8n<i); l.oserth, Johann, “Studien 
zur Kirchenpolitik laiclands im 14. Jabrhundert” in 
Akadeniie der W isseiisi hat ten, \ lenna, I'hilostiphiseh- 
1 listorist he Classe, Stt‘::uuysl>en( hti , \ ol. c\.\.v\ 1 ( iSy7) 
no. 1, and vol. tlvi (n^oS) no. \i; Rixiere, Jean, Le 
prohletne de I'eylise et de I'etat an temps di Philippe le 
Ref Spii'iletdnin Sacrum Loxaniense, Etudes et 
Documents, no. S (Louvain 102(1); Schol/, Richard, 
Die Puhfi'.istih zui Xeit J^hilipps des Sdtdnen und 
Iton.fiid \in. (Srutt^^^arr 1003): 1 'osi'h I, Arnold, D/i- 
Re<‘alicn d miitdalitdu hm Kiuhen (Ciraz jy2iS); 


Riezler, Sigmund von, Die literarisdien Widersaeker 
der J*dpste znr Zeit Ludreiy des Raiers (Lcipsic 1874); 
Muller, Carl, Der Kumpf Liahvtys des Raiern wit der 
ronnschen Hurie, 2 vols. ('J'iibin^en 1S70-S0); F'inke, 
Heinrich, Wehimperiahsmus und natiumde Reyunyen 
im spdteren Alittelalter, F’rcibur^er wissenschaltlichc 
( jesellscJialt, no. 4 (EreilniiK i. Br. Wallach, 

Richard, J)as abend! andisdie ( lemeinschaftsheicusstsein 
tin .Mtttelalter., Beitrii^^^e zur Kulturj^eschichte des 
Mittelaltcrs und der Renais.sance, vnl. xwiv (Leipsic 
j(;2S); kritzemeyer, Werner, (ihristenheit und Furopa, 

1 Iistiiri.sehe Zeitsclirilt, Beiheft 23 (Munich 1031); 

J. N., Studies in PoUtual 'i'houyht from (Jerson 
to (hotins, i.iiy-itijy ( 2 nd ed. C’ambrid^.:e, lvn).,o 
!<>/()), and “()n Some l\)litieal 'Lheories of the Pearly 
Jesuits” in Roval Ilistoiual Society, 'rransartions^ 
n.s., vol. xi (iS(j7) .S(j-i 12; Cialton, A. IE, (Uiitrdi and 
State in J-'ram e, / y poy ( j .< mdf >11 ic^oy); E)el >itloiir, 

A., Histone des rapports de Veyhse ct de Ldat en Frame 
de ipXo a jS'yO (Paris iS<jS), and l/eylise (atholujue 
et I'etat sous la troisieme Repuhlique (i.Vyo- 2 
vols. (Paris j(io() 0 (d; Matine/., vMbert, Rome et le 
deiye frau{.iis sous la (lonstituante (I’aiis ipii); Cu- 
rl. in, Waldemar, Ihe politisdien und soziafen Idem des 
Ji an~osis< hen Kafholr: isnius^ l yS(/-j <ji q (Munchen- 
(dadbai'h H)2(p; Ikirbiet, kk, Histoire du cafholicisme 
liheial et <lu t athohcisme social en h'unue 4 )% 

5 Vols. (Bor<lt‘au\ n;24); Weill, Ceorees, Histoire du 
( lithofa isme filu ral eiiFiaiue, / (S’j(S— / uo.V (I’ans loop); 
Kiiilu' urn! Stoat, ed. by JCduatd ICubmann, Quellen- 
sanirnlunp ZLii kirclilichen Rcx hts^j^esi bicliti' und zum 
Kin henrec'ht , vols. j-ii, 2 vols. (Pailerborn 1<>I2 14); 
Denille, 1 Icinncb, Die katholisi he Knihe und das Ziel 
del AJensihheit (2nd ed. bv R. AE .Si hulles, Craz 
n)0()); Lem. in. .Aiiyustt , lAeyhse dans h s temps mo- 
denies (Pans i<>2Si, Ir. bv R. Cowell (London t<>20). 

koH Pho I : .s ) .\,s r: 'PschacktTt, Paul, I.>ie I'.ntstehuny 
del lutheris< hen und lejonuiet ten Kin henlehte ((iot- 
tinpen ipiol; Seliliivj, Etuil, ( iesi hh hte der protistan- 
tisihen Kin ht inetjassunu, (dundriss der Cieschichts- 
vv isscnschaf t xur kanlubruni^ in das Studium der 
deutseben ( Jescluchte des Mittelaltcrs und der Neu- 
zeit, st‘i- n, pt. vin (2nd ed. Leij^sie 1014); Holstein, 
(E, Jju (f'lundlaytn ties 1 7 'anL>j‘lisi hen Kirchenret fits 
('Pubinjen locS); Llert, W., Mol pholoyie des I.uther- 
tiims, 2 vols. (.Munich 1031 32); k'oerster, fE, Die Fnt- 
stehiiny tJei pi en.ssischen Landeshinhe, 2 vols. (d'u- 
hinpen 1005- 07); Das reliyiose Dentsi hland der Ueyen- 
7 vari^ etl. by Carl Schweitzer, 2 v'ols. (Iterhn ip28- 
20); 'Pioeltsth, Ernst, Die Tremnniy ron Stoat und 
Km he, dn staatliche Relhdonsun/erneht und die iheo- 
loyisrhen Fahultdten (Heidelberg; loor)); Plannkuchc, 
Aut;ust, Stoat und Kin he in ihrem yeyenscitiyen i'er- 
hdltnis sett der Reformation (Leip.sic 1015); Jordan, 
Hermann, Luthers Staatsauffassuny (Alunieh i(>i7); 
Schulthess-Reebberi;, (i. von, Luther^ Zicinyli und 
Cah'in in ihren Ansiehten uher das I hThdItnis 7 'on Staat 
und Kirehe (Zurieb ipo()); ] hiusshcrr, J Ians, Der Staat 
in Calvins Cedankemvtlt, Verein fur Rel'ormations- 
Kcschicble, Sehrilten, no. 136 (Leipsic 1023); Baron, 
Hans, (Advins Staatsauffassuny und das honfessionelle 
Ztitaher, llistoriscbe Zeitsed^rift, Beiheft i (Berlin 
n^24); I’ldhlich, Karlfried, ( jottesreuhy Welt und 
Kirchr hei Cah'in (Munich H)3o); Cardauns, Ludwij;, 
Die Lehic 7 'om Widerstandsrei ht des Volks yeyen die 
reditmassiye Obnykeit im Luthertum und Cah'inismus 
des J(\ Jainhunderts (Bonn 1003); Doumeri^uc, Emile, 
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Jean Calvin^ 7 vols. (F^aris vol. \; La- 

^?arclc, Cieor^es dc, Rcvtierchcs sur I'csput politique dr 
la rejorme (Paris jgaO); Koniier, Lucu-n, Lc royaumr 
dc Cathcrim dc Mcdith, z vols. (Pans h}zj.) \(ji. ii, 
cFis. \i-vii; Marcks, Ph ich, (iaspurd vini (io/mnv, snn 
Lchcn ufid das Frankrcirh seiner Zeit (Siulti’art 
Dodieu, Jfiseph, Le role politique dcs prolcstants tnw- 
fuis lyi y) (Pans i()20), and lltsltuie politique 

dcs protestants fraiifais^ 2 \o]s. (Paris nyz^); C’hasta- 
nier, I^oj^cr, Lht aspeit dcs Inis rehitis'es au\ mniorite\ 
reliqicuses. l.'etat cird des protest ant \ (^550 
(Nimes n)22); lienoist, Charles, (Condition juridiquc 
dcs protestants sous le leyinie de /'edit de \antes et 
apres sa revocation (Pans igoo); An^cr, II., J)e la 
'ondition juriditjue des protestants apres la lei'oiation 
deViklit de Nantes (I'aris kjo^); 1 lofTinann, II. 1 C vofi, 
Das Kiri licm'erfassunqsrci lit der niedei landist hen Re~ 
forinierten Ins 2:uni lieqtnne det Dm dm liter \atiotial- 
synode 7'on UilS—ti) (Lcipsiv \noi)\ Rihhoyjaphe of 
British J/istorv: 'i'udor /h'nod, / /C5 ed. h\ 

C’onyers Read (Oxiord th. vi; lUhlunnaphy of 

British History: Stuart J'eriod, lou yyp cd. 1 )\ 
CiodtVey J)a\i('s (Oxloid i()2S) ch. i\; . / Diitionaiv 
of Bnylish (ihurch Jhstor\\ <h 1 . In S. L. ( )llard and 
G. C’rossf (London 1012); A Hist 01 y of the Jinqlis/i 
{/hurih, eel. hy \V. R. W, Stephens and \\ iliiam I kint, 
8 vols. (London 1 8()(>-j() 10) \o!s. (iwalkin, 

11 . M., (Aiiirih and State in ISiyJand to the Death of 
Queen Anne (Lond<»n ony) ehs. \\-x\\; S\kes, Nor- 
man, (dhurch and State in Jinqlarid siiue the Refoniia 
tion (lA>ndon ig2<)); IMakowei, I^'elix, Die I eifassuny 
dc? Kin he 7 'on Idiyland (Rerlin ir. as 1 he 

(Constitutional History and ( Constitution of the (Churdi 
of PCny/and (London iSi^s); Mason, A. J., (Chiiiih of 
PCiiyland and PCpisiopaiy (Canihrul^t', Kn^. hm*)), 
Sehut/, Paul, Reliyion und Volitik in ihr Kin he von 
hCnid and (Ct 1025); Lshei , Roland (1., 'I'hc Rei ou- 
st ruction of the ICnyJish (Chiinli, 2 vols. (New N'cak 
jgio), and '/'he Rise and P'all of the Hiyji ( Coninussion 
(Oxford igi.i); I loldsworth, Vv’. S., Histtnv of l.infish 
Lan\ 10 Vols. (;;rd ed. lauulon Tn 22 -.; 2 ) \t»k i. 

5S8 632; (Jfiurih J^rohlrins, ed. l)\ 1 1 . II. I lensofi 
(la)ndon igoo); Pearson, A. l'\ Seott, (Jhunli and 
State; PoHtiiiil Aspects of Si.\tcentfi (Jentioy i*uritan- 
ism (CCimhridj.:c, I-n^. ig2S); Relaseo, 1 '. S., /liithonty 
in (ihurch and State (LfUuJon i()2<S); (Joocli, <L P., 
Enyfisfi Democratic Ideas in the Ses'enteenth (Century 
(2nd ed. C’ainhridj^e, ICn^% J(;27); Clark, II. W., His- 
tory of Eiiff/ish Nonconformity f roni Wirlif to thi (Hose 
of the Nineteenth (Century^ z vols. (London igii— 13); 
Iloldsworth, W. S., “The State and Relitrious Non- 
confonnity; an Historical Retrospect” in I.azc Quar- 
terly Rei'ir 7 L\ vol. xxx\i (ig2o) 33<)-58; Rurraue, C., 
The (.Church (Cin'cnant Idea; Its Oriyin and Its Develop- 
ment (Philadelphia igo-4), and 'ihr fuirfy J'Cnylidi 
Dissenters in the Liyht of Recent Research (/55f>-it'> //), 

2 vols. (Cambridge, Imp:. iQia); MaeGiep'or, Janet 
G., The Scottish J^reshyterian Polity; a Study if Its 
(Jriyins in the Sixteenth (.Century (Edinlmn.dT !g2(>); 
Clark, 1 . M., A History of (Churih Discipline in Siot- 
land (Aberdeen ig2g); Moflatt, James, The JWshy- 
tcrian Churches (New York igzS); ]dp:p;is, J. N., 
Churches in the Modern State (London igi3); Ameri- 
can Church History Series, ed. by Philip Schafl, 11 . C. 
Potter, and S. M. Jackson, 13 vols. (New \'ork 18(^3- 
igoi); Niebuhr, II. R., The Social ^Sources if Denonn- 
tiationalism (New York i92g); ( Rn'dloe, Robert W., 
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The Principles and Dez'clopment of (Church Gos'e? nmern 
(Nashville 1032); Zollrnann, (’arl, Ameiican Ciz'il 
(Church Ecm\ Columbia I ni\ersif\, Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, no. iSi (New ^'ork 
niiy); Keller. Adt>ll, and .Stewart, ( leoive, Protestarit 
Euiope; Its (Crisis and ( hitlook (New ^ Ork i()27). 

holt E.ysiI'WN OuinoDox: 1 L/aniim.: l.anpdord' 
Janies, R. L., A Dictionary of the PCcistcrn i)?tfiocio.\ 
C 7 ////H/ ( London 1023); Fortescue, Adrian, The ( )f thet- 
dox PCastern (Church (2nd ed. London moS); Sc«irt, 
S. I L, 77 /e PCastern Chinches and the Papacy (London 
1028); Rrehier, Jmuis, h'c'yhse et rnrunt an moyen 
dye: les ernisades (4th ed. Paris n)2i ). and “'I’he ( deek 
C’hureh: Its Relations vMlli the West up to 105.1,’’ 
and “Altempts al Reunion ot the lireek and L.inn 
Chiirclies” in i Canihrichu’ Medic 7 'a/ History, \oI. iv 
(Cambruli^e, ICnp;. H127) cbs. i\ and \i\; Hul^ako\ . 
S. N., h'oi ihctdoMr (Paris i()32); Zankoi, .Stel.in, Das 
orthcnlnxc Ciiristentum des Ostens (Berlin Ki-iS), tr. bv 
I). A. lam ne (1 .ondon ig2<>); Bonwetsib, N., “Grie- 
I bisch-oribodoxes Ciiristentum iiml Kircbe im Mit- 
telaller und Neu/eit” in Die Kultur der ( Ceyeniiait , 
ed. by P. lliniK'berp, sect. 1, \oI. i\, pt. i (2 ik 1 eil. 
IUmIih inoo) p. 184 S7; 1 aibeck, Koni.id, Die christ- 
lichen K li chen dc s Orients (Kempttai igi 1 ); Ixyriakos, 
A. H., I'Ck/desiastihc histona, 3 \ols. (,\thens 18S1 
vol. lit tr. by 1 C Rausc b as ( Cesc hii htc tic? onentalisi ken 
Kin hen 7^011 t DJ /(VgA’ ( Leipsic 100.’); l/cbediw, A., 
htoriya ra^Ae’cmyti tseikscyv i\, A / \ / 7’7 . (IJislorv 
of the separation ol the thuivhes in llie ninth, tenth 
and elevenlii ciaitunes) (2nd ed. St. Petershuit^ igos), 
Oclieiki ‘vnuti eniiey islont •ri?uint iysko -7 ostm linoy tser- 
ks'i 7 ' i\, A i A l 7 'ekcikh{( hillinesoi the internal history 
ol the B\/antine Ikislern cluirch in the ninth, tenth 
and ele\ enth Centura's) (2nd rev. vd. Moscow i<>02), 
Istoi ic heskie ocliciki istmii 7 u':.iintiysko-i osfm hnoy fser- 
ks'i ot kontsa a 1 7 \ tlo polovini A r (1 listoiical outlines 
of the histoiv ol the B\/antine Eastern chinah from 
the close of the eleventh century to thi' middle of the 
filteenth) (2tul rev. etl. Mostem ig02), and Istnriya 
(Creko-vostoi hnoy isrrkT'i pod i lastiyu tin ok ot padc'niya 
Konslantinopolya det nastoMislic hayo I'renirni (History 
of the (ireeU Ivastern church under the 'J'uikish 
jiower from the* i.'.ll c)i Constantinople to the pre.sent 
time) (2n 1 ed. St. PetersburjL; ni04); Suvorov, N., 
Vchefmik tseikcniiayo prerra (M.iiiual ol ecclesiastical 
law) (4th cd. AIoscovv miz); Kaltcnbusch, Ferdinand, 
Lein hue h der I'enfcic hendeti Confessionskiinde, vol. i 
(P'reibui^ i. Br. i(Si>2); Milasch, N., Das Kirchnirecht 
der moryenlcindisc hen Kirche (2nd rev. ed. Mostar 
igo5); .St hwarzlose, Karl, (CruncKuqe des demtsch- 
cs'anyc hsc hen Kit e hen? ec hts ufid des orthodox-rnoryen- 
Icnidischen Kirc henrec hts (Bonn ig24); Gelzcr, Hein- 
rich, “Das Verhaltnis von St.iat und Kirche in 
Ryzanz” in Historische Zeitsc hnft, vol. Ixxxvi (i<^oi) 
ig3-252. Rt'.ssian: Reyburn, H. Y., The 

Story of the Russian (Church (London ig24); Heard, 
A. l’\, The Russian Church a?id Russian Dissent (New 
York 1887); 'The Patriarch and the 'I'sai, (> vols. (Lon- 
don 1871-76), ti. from Russian by William Palmer; 
Bonwetseh- G. N., Kirehenyeschiehte Russlands (Leip- 
sic H)23); Schaeder, IL, Moskau, das dritte Ronif 
Osteuroiniisebe Studien, vol. i (Hamburti Jgag); 
(folubinsky, E. 1 C, Ruken^odsh'o k russkoy tserko 7 moy 
istorii (Manual ot Russian church history), 2 vols. 
(Mo.scovv igoi It); Dobroklonsky, A., Rnkoi'odsts'o 
t>n russkoy tserlnu (Alanual wt the Iiistorv of the 
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Russian church), 3 vols. (Moscow 1889); Walden- 
hcrg, V. E., Dreimermikiya ucheniya 0 predelakh 
tsarskni vlasti (The old Russian theories on the limits 
of the czar’s powers) (PetroRrad 1916); Znamensky, 
P., Prikhodskoc duUhovcmIvn v Rossii s Petra Veliki- 
kaf^o (The clergy of the parish in Russia after Peter’s 
reform) (Kazan 1873), and Polnzhenic duk/iovensf 7 fa 7> 
tsarsU'inHniie Ekfitvrini Ji i Pavla 1 ( 7 'he clergy’s 
situation under Catherine II and Paul I (Moscow 
j88o); Rla^ovidov, h\, Oher-prakurori svyaUiffo sinoda 
T XVI J 1 7'. i 7’ pcr^uty polnvirie xix v. ('I’he ober-proc- 
urators of the Holy Synod in the xvillth and in the 
first half of the xixth century) (znd ed. Kazan 1900); 
Miliukov, P. N., Ocher hi po istorii msskoy kulturi 
(()ullines of Russian civilization), 4 vols. (new ed. 
l*a. is I (>30 31); Spinka, Matthew, I'he Church and the 
Russian Revolution (New ^'(^lk 1927); Ilecker, Julius 
1 ’., Religion under the Soviets (New ^'ork 1927). 

RKLICilDHS ORDERS. As closely integrated 
assf)cialions of likeniinded individuals religious 
orders rcj)rt‘sent a manifestation of the collec- 
ti\’isti(‘ tendency inherent in all religions. Their 
j:>r(‘miscs are derived ultimately from the most 
])rimitive conception of religion: the view that 
the supernatural is essentially a force in cither 
an active or a jnissive sense and that once an 
individual is possessed hy this force, he be- 
comes its appoiiitetl instrument. Becau.se of the 
contagious quality of this force its full potency 
can be nvilized and communicated only through 
association. To the member of tlie order the 
force seems to emanate from a sphere entirely 
distinct from tiu' profane realm of civil society. 
Hence most religious orders and all forms of 
monasticism rest on a dualistic world view and 
are characterized l)y more or less rigorous ascetic 
tendencies. At any rate they aim to withdraw 
into a world apart, where their members may 
enjoy the greatest po.s.sible tiegree of freedom 
from earthly interests and pursue a life of re- 
nunciation and sacrifice. 

With res[)ect to internal organization a typical 
feature of the religious order is the rigid .stand- 
ardization of all activity, in some cases so 
thoroughgoing as to reejuire from the individual 
complete self-abnegation. 'Phis is perhaps the 
essential distinction between the priesthood and 
the religious order, for the priest, being the 
chosen mediator between (^od and man, is a 
charismatic personality and, by the premi.ses of 
his office, remains conscious of his individual 
role and functions. The way of life to which the 
member of the order subjects himself is pat- 
terned upon a particular religious ideal, finding 
its prototype perhaps in the life of the founder 
ot the religion: thus the Franciscans sought to 
imitate the poverty of Christ. But in addition to 


being bound by an abstract rule the member 
must usually .surrender himself also to the 
personal authority of the order’s directors. 

The type of association rejircsented by the 
religious order is deejdy embedded in the es- 
sence of religion. The dim outlines of its struc- 
tural features may be disceriuxl ewn in primi- 
tive secret societies. Although the initial func 
tion of these societies is frequently obscured, 
particularly among Melanesian and Alrican 
peoples, in the .subsequent course of their de- 
velopment, they often originate as associations of 
the guardians of certain magical or religious 
rites. 'I’he more advani-ed civ ilizations of ancient 
JMexico and Peru d<‘v elof^etl religious orders 
similar to tlu* familiar Christian type. In Mexico 
and particularly among the adherents of the cult 
of (juetzalcoatl there wert‘ chnsttas for both 
men and women, and even chiUlnai were* en- 
rolled in them either temporarily or for life. 
l’ho.se who had been admit letl were th.stin- 
guished by a sjx^cial mode of dress and observed 
an ascetic diet, d’heir .services consi.sted in 
nocturnal vigils, the singing of sacred hymns^ 
penitential exercises, tlu‘ upkei'p of the temple 
and exacting toil. In PtTu the members of the 
Order of the V irgins of the Sun were also im- 
mured in cloi.sters, where they guarded the 
sacred flame in addition to weaving and em- 
l)roidering for the tem]>Ie and the incas. Like 
the Roman vestal virgins, they were buried alive 
when they violated the vow of chastity. 

Bccau.se of the Hindu })ropcnsity for tlie con- 
tem]dative life India has offered a })articularly 
propitious environment for the development of 
religious orders. Both Jaini.sm and Buddhi.sm 
are in reality nothing but huge religious orders, 
presening in howev^cr modified form the ves- 
tiges of age old usages and ideas. In tlie passjige 
in w'hich the Rigveda (.x: 13b) refers to tlie long 
haired zealots who “wear the yellow dirty (vest- 
ments of bark)’’ and “follow the course of the 
wind w^hen they have assumed the power of 
gods,” Oldenberg long ago detected a reference 
to a self-contained association ]M)ssessing care- 
fully guarded secrets. A prominent place in both 
religious organizations is accorded to the lay 
brethren, although the relationship of the latter 
to the monks is less intimate in the case of 
Buddhism than in Jainism. The lay brethren 
are expected to provide for the material ne- 
cessities of the monks, but they themselves as- 
sume only a part of the obligations of the monas- 
tic way of life and therefore attain corre.spond- 
ingly limited religious rewards. The Christian 
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Premonstratensian and mendicant orders sim- 
ilarly adapted their rigorous ideals to the needs 
of daily life by constructing Third Orders of 
laymen, which complemented the first orders of 
regular monies and the second orders of nuns. 
Kach of these lay associations was subject to the 
authority of the order concerned; and its mem- 
bers, while remaining in the world, obeyed a 
rule, based on an ideal of r<‘lative perfection. 

The Hebraic nchiim mentiemed in the Old 
'restament were fundamenlally similar to the 
Hindu zealots; this group, \\hich certain modern 
scholars have described as an order of the faith- 
ful devotees of ^'ahweh, consisted of fanatics 
organized into rigidly exclusive societies with 
their own leadiTs and settlements; thiy were 
subject to a definite cf)de of rules and jiartici- 
pated in the political as well as the religious life 
of the people. 'Phe Rechabites and the Na/ariles, 
otlitT associations of ancient Israel which fall 
under the category of religious orders, wrrv in 
accord in tht*ir condemnation of the civilizing 
])rocess which Judaism had undergone in the 
land of Canaan. Reacting against the corruption 
which they attributed to this cultural advante, 
they sought to realize the original nomadic ideal 
of primitive Judaism by abandoning the domes- 
tic life and the pursuit (;f agrieiiltiire and vini- 
culture. In the more advanced religious cultine 
of Palestinian Judaism the outstanding seeret 
order was that of the hissenes, who praclisial 
agriculture and the handicrafts hut proscribed 
trade. Although organized according to the hier- 
archical prim-ijde, they lived a communal mo- 
nastic life and satisfied their material netals by a 
col lectivd Stic mode of j>roduction and distribu- 
tion. 'I'hc observance of sacred fasts and the 
jnirsuit of purity through frcqu<‘ut bathing were 
typical of the Essenes. Their orientation, how- 
ever, was not strictly Hebraic, sirua in keej^ing 
with the ssyncrctistic tendencies of dn time they 
incorporated foreign elements into their doc- 
trine. 

While the Koran attributed to Mohammed 
the saying that “there is no moriasticisrii in 
Islam, the monasticism of this community is the 
religious w^ar,” the religious order was neverthe- 
less to play a great role in the history of Islam. 
The existence in 1929 of 275,800 members of 
religious orders in Algiers out of a total IVlos- 
iem population of 5,174,000 testifies to the often 
underestimated capacity of Islam- as well as of 
other religions — to adapt itself to changing cir- 
cumstances. I’artly through the development of 
intrinsic elements in the Islamic religion, partly 


under the influence of neo-Platonism, Chris- 
tianity and Hinduism, there emerged those in- 
tense mystics w^hose classic centers w^cre the 
monasteries of the I’crsian Sufis (so-called be- 
cause of their woolen vestments). The Kiidiriya, 
the oldest of these orders, was founded in 1166 
by 'Abd al-Kadir al-l)jilanl and from its center 
at Bagdad spread as far as China and Morocco 
Subseciuently numerous otluT orders came into 
existenc< , including the Rifa ‘iya (“the howling 
dervi.shes"), the Badawlya, the Shadhiliya, the 
Tsawiya, the BektiishTya and the Sanilsiya. 

'i’hc Islamic (uders eharaeteristically reipiirc 
nncouditioTial obedience to the head of the 
order. The latter claims to hav<‘ deriv^ed his 
audiority through an unbroken tradition going 
back through Ali and Mohammed to Ciahriel 
and finaily to Allah, hut actually tlie rule or way 
of life {tanka) which he imposes is tletermined 
by his personal outbM)k and predilections. For 
this reason the attitiules of the Islamic (»rders 
toward the Islamic law, ]>()litics and other cjues- 
tions reveal a considerable degree of diver- 
sity. In geneial, however, the central practise 
of the orders is the Jhihr^ or the repetition of the 
saered formula in chorus and to llie accompani- 
ment of rhythmic bodily movements until a 
state of hypnotic ece*tasy is attained. 'Elie ob- 
servance of such customs establlr.hes the con- 
tinuity between the early I lebraic;/c/;//V;/ and, for 
instance, the dancing dervishes. Hut while cer - 
tain Islamic orders place t‘\aggeratetl emphasis 
on a fatitastic occultism not easily distinguish- 
able from pure charlatanism, others are ex- 
plicitly missionary and }>hilanthropie in tend- 
ency and by such pursuits enliance the popu- 
larity which accrues to them through the sup- 
j)osed miraculous powers of their individual 
members. Usually membershiji in an order does 
not preclude activity in civil society for the 
purpo.se of supj)lying the material needs of the 
order, although genuine mendicant orders also 
exist. 

The Catholic church, on the basis of the 
nature of the vow's required, draws a distinction 
between strict rcligif)us orders, congregations 
and societies. In the case of the first, vows are 
public and solemn: public and simple in the 
congregations and non-public in the societies. 
The official categories run parallel to the varying 
degrees of asceticism; thus the solemn vows re- 
quire the complete renunciation of property, 
sometimes merely on the part of the individual 
members, at other times, as in the case of the 
mendicant orders, on the part of the order as 
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well as of its members, 'bhe line of differentia- 
tion between the monastic tyjH.* and such non- 
monastic associations as the canons regular and 
the 'J'hird ( )rders depends also upon the lengths 
to which asceticism is carried, but even the 
monastic ortlers are f.ir from uniform in struc- 
ture, and t!ie hi.storv of religious orders is 
charac'terized [>y oscillation between the rigorous 
pursuit of extreme asceticism and a more easily 
attainable* way of life. Some orders, such as 
those under the Benedictine Rule, have stressed 
silent contemplation and [c'cty and, while allow- 
ing tlieir members to perform manual labor for 
the maintenance of the ord(‘r, have enjoined 
strict stability and permanent seclusion within 
the cloist<“r. 'Die isolated pursuit of self-perfec- 
tion is, howa‘\i‘r, only oin* aspect ol the activities 
of C’hristian ri'ligious orders. As preachers, con- 
lessors, teaclu'rs, sponsors ol the poor, nurses of 
the sick, foreign missionari<*s, scientists, public 
servants and even commercial entn'fuxaieurs 
members of the (’linsiian religious orders have 
played and continue to plav a role of decisive 
social signilicance. 

SoiiK* of thesi* functions, particiiairly educa- 
tion, the cojning of manuscripts, the dispensa- 
tion of charity, missionary work, the main- 
tenance of a refug<‘ for ttMvel<‘rs and in the case 
of the C’istercianstlu' developnu'nt of trade, w’cre 
perfornuxl more or less incidentally by the 
monasteries subject to the Benedictine Rule. 
But, if the militar\ and hospitaler orders be left 
out of account, it was not until the thirteenth 
century when the iu*w ortlers of friars reacteil 
against the Benedictine ideal, which had yire- 
viously dominated we.stern moriasticism, that 
active serv ice in lay society l^ecame a paramount 
objtvtive of the religious life. I'he Dominicans 
and b'ranciscans, the Augustinians and Carmel- 
ites togt'ther with other minor mendicant orders 
pavetl the way for tlie cl<*rks regular, notably 
represented b\ the Sot.ietv of Jesus, w hich with- 
out abandoning ascetic j^ractises definitely 
atlapu*d its w av of life to the purpose of enabling 
its members to make a militant assault ujKm the 
enemies of the church in every .splu*re of secular 
life. An outgrowth and at the same time one of 
the most successful agt'iits of the Counter- 
Reformation, the Jesuit order produeed preach- 
ers, eonfessors to prinei's, royal eouneilors, edu- 
cators, writers oti political theory, historians, 
natural scienti.sts, missionaries and organizers of 
economic enteryirise. Idle resurgence of re- 
ligious vitality aecompanyiiig the Counter- 
Reformation was reflected, however, not only in 


an increased stress ujion propagan distic activity 
in the lay world but in the accentuation of 
jicrsonal piety or of asceticism. This latter 
tendimcy was the dominant note in the reforms 
within inanv of tlie older orders, such as the 
Carmelites, the Cd.stercians and the JTaneiscans^ 
as well as in some of the totally new^ associations, 
such as the Congregation of the Oratory and the 
'rheatine Hermitesses. Since the Coimter- 
Reformation the subordinatiiin of (Catholic re- 
ligious orders to jiapal control — a relationship 
foreshadow t‘d in the military orders and pro- 
moted successively by the friars and Jesuits — 
has been far more mark t*d than before. Similarly 
the fortunes of the orders ha\e in general, al- 
though not uniformly, jiaralleled those of tlu’ 
church. Rationalism, re\'olution and anticlerieal- 
isin have li*d to siij>pressions of the orders and 
eon/l.scations of their j)ropertu‘s, as tlu*v liave to 
w'arfare against the ('lunch as a w hole. But at the 
present time throughout most of bdirope and 
-AnuTica the Catholic orders are free to pursue 
the various ideals liy w'hich they were originally 
inspired. 

Ai.i'Kt:!) BruTiioi.n 

Srr: Rri.u.ioK; Ki i imors Lns'i n r 1 lox-., C’nius'i iw; 
Mon vs IK ’Ism; C'i.ima(.* Movi'Mini; Domink’W 

l‘‘l(IM(s; I’KAN( ISl .\N MoVIMI.M; JfSl’IIS; Mn.IIAUY 

Okdi iis; Bi DDiii^M, sfctioTi on Insiii i j ionai, Oh- 
(jvmzai'Ion; Lslam; Sii’ki;i' .Soc ii.iiis. 

(umsult: Webster, II., Primif/rr S<(r(t Sonrfjr*: (2nd 
ed. New York J<)32); Ilepont, ()., and ('op]H)lani, \., 
Lcs loiifrvrics rcIiLiicusf's' /nnsu/tnnnc': (Al.'uers i.S()7); 
.Monlet, Ldouard, Lcs lotijui rct'iyjcusc; dr I'Jdiim 
marocuin (Paris i()02); liercpie, A., “Kssai dVine 
hibliographie eriti(pie dcs eonlreiies iiiusulmanes al- 
geriennes” in Sooete de ( ie()gra])liie et d'Arehe()loi.;je 
de la Provinee d’Oran, HuUctni Iruncstnc! , xul. xwi.x 
(lUm) *35“74> n;3 223; lleinihiieliei , M., ntcOrdni 
mid Kimifrcyatioiirri dcr fait liolisi hen Kudic^ 3 vols. 
(2nd ed. l\ulcrhorn i()07-oS); Workman, II. B., 
The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal (2nd cd. London 
1927); Deries, Lcs)n, l.c\ conyrryalions rcliidcuscs an 
tcmfis de Kapoleon (l\uis 1929); “Belij^ious ( )rders" in 
Hastings’ Encydopacdia of Eeli^yion and T' tides ^ vol. x 
(ICdinburgh 1922) tv ^>(>3-720. See also bihliographie.s 
on Monastic’is.m, Cuiiusi iAN; Buddhism. 

REMEDIES, LE(}AL. See Prockdure, Legal 

RENAISSANCE. No historical epoch has been 
so difficult to characterize or has given rise to 
such extensive controversy as the Renaissance. 
Vasari in tlic sixteenth century referred to a 
renascita of art, hut it was not until the nine- 
teenth century, especially in the W'ritings of 
Stendhal and Michelet, that the period between 
the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries came 
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t^o be legarded widely as a distinct cultural 
epoch. Burckhardt must be credited primarily 
with the spread of the idea of the Renaissance as 
an age of liberation from the shackles of mediae- 
val ism and as the beginning of the modern era 
of individualism. As a reaction to the views of 
Michelet and Burckhardt came the works of 
such writers as Emile Gehhart, Henry Thode, 
Paul Sabatier and liOuis Courajod, who tended 
to demolish the lines of demarcation between 
the Renaissaiice and the IVIiddle Ages and who 
brought out the lyric, subjective and individual- 
istic tendencies in tlie late Middle Ages. Some 
writers, notably Carl Neumann, tunu‘d to a 
study of the Byzantine roots of Renaissance art. 
In tht^ light of these con11ii‘ting f^piniiJiis it is best 
to characterize the jx^riod of the Renaissance not 
as a wholly distinct cultural epoch, but rather as 
a transition period belwetai the mediaeval and 
modern ages in w hich old and new, religious and 
[>n>fane, authoritarian and individualistic prin- 
ciples and concepts existed side by side, while at 
ihe same time certain marked transformations 
and changes in itleas and ways of li\ing look 
})lace in Italy, the Netherlands, Spain, I ranee, 
( b-nnany and England, ]^)liticallv the Renais- 
sance saw' the rise of the modern national .state; 
in the economic splu're it witnessed the‘ develop- 
ment of early capitalism and the emergence of a 
new leisurt! class, lliese political and economic 
changes w'ere a part of the general transforma- 
tion and at the .same time served to inaugurate 
and intensify certain other a.sjiects of tlx^ general 
cultural and intellectual change. The translor- 
mations during the Renaissance did not find ex- 
pression in definite theories ot- firmly established 
values, 'riiey manifestetl themselves much more 
as shifts of emphasis, on the basis of which cer- 
tain evaluations and concepts w'ere found in- 
sufficient to interpret the changes brought aixnit 
in social and indivitlual life, whereas others ac- 
(juired an indepcTulent significance. Tdiis was 
characteristic abo\e all of thirteenth century 
Italy. I'or the problem here was not one of new 
systems or even of a conscious negation of 
mediaeval Christian values. The fact was that 
the traditional mediaeval ideas no longer gave 
satisfactory meaning to life. Men now attempted 
to represent and under.staiid their existence 
without recourse tf) a concept of God or a given 
world view', holding that it was unnecessary to 
go beyond the view of life as autonomous and 
humanly constituted. Secular human values 
were acce rded an independent intere.st for their 
.wn sake. Petrarch affords an outstanding illus- 
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tration of this turn of mind; for him the decisive 
fiict was the individual experience of life and its 
representation w ithout reference to the Christo- 
logical concepts of the Middle Ages. 'The ex- 
perience of a soul, still e.ssentially Chri.stian, 
finds its expression without con.si deration of sin 
or merit. dV) represent the human moods of 
sutfering aiul joy, yearning and love, and to 
transfigure them into poetic form are sufficient. 
This immediate interest fi)l lowed aiifgher ap- 
])roach in the work of Boeeaccio, who.se mam 
theme was the manifoldness of human fife and 
human existence regardless of anv religious sig- 
nificance or evaluation, d'he sovereign force in 
this world is not di\'ine Provideru'e but h'ortuna 

d’he background for the poets anil thinkers of 
the Irrrrtiff) emerged largelv from mediaeval 
constructions. The only solutions jiossible for 
the individual w ho sought an explanation of his 
fate or who searcheil for somt^ ultimate goal W'ere 
tho.se repre.sent(‘d [)y the trailitional religious 
conceptions, d’fie pn^siait world had meaning 
only in terms of the world to come. Such ex- 
planations Iiowever, no longer forced them- 
selves on the mind. Man eoiild now live and 
understand himself w it limit recourse to the tra- 
ditional religious concepts. 

Only during the later period, and primarily 
among the h'lorentines, did there dcveloj> a new 
conception of the W'orld and man independent 
of the Cdiristian mediaeval world view. The 
cleavage between this world and the next was 
obliterated; the other world was in a measure 
absorbed into the present. Through beauty the 
higher world is revealed on earth. Idie tran- 
scendent world is now posited in the soul of 
man, e\pre.ssing itself in man’s ceaseless striv- 
ing. This striving, it was held, partienlarly by 
Jficino and Pico della Mirandola, represents the 
dignity of man. 

'ITc school of Padua, on the other hand, 
looked to those elements which were by nature 
common to all as a key to man's worth. I'hc 
qne.stion was not to sublimate man but to de- 
termine the essential character of the genus 
Homo. Man cannot go beyond himself. He is 
bound by the w'orld which surrounds him. 
Every individual is but a part of a higher hu- 
manity, in its turn a part of the universe, all em- 
bracing and definitely ordered. This approach 
was characteristic especially of Pomponazzi and 
Cremonini. 

Man’s return to himself w'as characteristic 
also of the development of the Rt‘naissance in 
the other lands. Thus Era.sinus became the 
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ref)res(‘iitalivc of a new humanity. Tlie personal 
and human were divorced from the cosmic, and 
the ]mmediat(‘ experiences of fife were nr> longer 
sul^ject to speculatif)n. Man turned away from 
all problems transcending tfie human. Perma- 
nence and stability were found in human factors 
a}>])arent to man. A conscious worldliness 
posited upon man’s own j)urposes thus de- 
veloped and humanism was transformed into a 
feeling of humanit\', self-sufhcitait and without 
need of a]'>peal to spec ifically redigious Christian 
concepts. 

In this dexelopment of new concei)tions there 
were ciTtain transfonnations anil revaluations 
which were of decisive significance lor the crea- 
tion of new social tvpc‘s. 'I'lie i'lorenline idea of 
an intellcx'tual and sj)iriti]al superman led to a 
lieu ideal of ediicalicui. iMen looked to a sc»it of 
intellcrtual and sjiiritual aristocracy, whose 
claims to social ])riniac\ were no longer Imsed on 
feudal sovercMgn rights but rather on superiority 
of culture. 

'riiere was an c'arlier and more effective fusion 
of classes in the Italian communc's of the dun- 
cvtito than elsewhere*, d'he nobles who had come 
into the citic's became* in turn the representatives 
of the new url)an spirit, and the distinction be*- 
tueen burgher and aristocrat bee*aine less sharj^. 
Noble^s also engaged in trade, investing it with 
dignity and wealth. In time tlu're* emerged a tu‘W 
upper stratum of society founek'd on ae*e|uire‘tl 
wealth, 'I'be educational ideal of the Renaissance 
contributed to the* jirocess of c'onsedidation and 
k‘gitimi/ation of this new u|){H*r class. It was not 
be*cause of tlu'ir wealth but rather by reason of 
their cultun*, nuule possible by their material 
well being, that its members enjoyed a natural 
sujH-rioritv over the uncultured toiling masses. 
Humanism supplied the material basis lor this 
IK‘W educational ideology, d’he educated were 
distinguislii'd f-om the uneducated by their 
knouk*dgi‘ <d the classical languages and by the 
ac(|uisition of a c<‘rtain erudition. 

'The neu (‘ducat ional ideal found its highest 
e\}>ression in the Idorcmtine RenaissaTicc, Here 
till* doctrine of cultural superiority, based on the 
id(*as of Plato, was metaphysically and cosmi- 
cally grounded. In a sense it represented the 
legitimizing of a natural cultural aristocracy con- 
ditioned by the psychophysical character of man 
and the relative values of soul and body as 
repix'S(*ntati \ e of human nature. J ust as the spirit 
was placed above the body, so the man w’ho rep- 
resented the highest development of the intellect 
and the spirit was more highly valued than he 


who still remained in the realm of the sensual 
and corporeal. When aesthetic valiios were asso- 
ciated with this aristocratic cultural ideal, there 
arose the concept of the intellectual, spiritual 
and aesthetic tyjH% representing the superior 
type of man as o])posed to the mass of people. 

At tlie same time the mediaeval hierarchical 
classification of j)riestly and lay was also ma- 
tt‘rially modified. In j)lacc of the ascetic divorced 
completely from worldly life there emerged the 
intellectual and secularized man who identified 
himself w ith this w^orld and filled his place in it. 
No longer was the problem one of overcoming 
the nature of man but of developing it to the 
highest degree within a secular s(K!iety. Spiritu- 
ality and corporeality were no longer distributed 
betw een two w orlds but w ere together conceived 
as prox iding the princ'j>le of orderlv cla.ssifica- 
tion within a unified profane w^orld. In ]>lace of 
the saint there apj>eared the philosopher in 
whom, as the representative of jnire spirituality, 
mankind reaches the highest achiev'ement of the 
contemplative life. 

The emphasis upon intellectuality presup- 
posed k*isure. 'I’hose individuals therefore who 
an* occupied with the economic aspects of S(V 
cietv are from the start excluded from this edu- 
cational ideal. The inttdlectuals are the chosen 
few. Opposed to them stand the uncultured 
masses, the peopki. Since the intellectual and 
contemplative life was considered superior to 
the manifold duties of everyday existence, there 
dc‘veloped the principle of social stratification, 
whereby the non-laboring intellectuals enjoyed 
a natural preeminence over the uncultured 
w'orking masses. 

"^I’iu* I'lorentine ideal of education w'as dis- 
tinctly individual and aristocratic in character. 
There is an ideal type of intelk*ct representing 
the j>eak of man’s dexelopment. ’This ideal type 
is of decided significance for the development of 
the idea of pure intellect and beauty as expressed 
in the w'orks of the poets and artists. ’The pos- 
sibilities, on the other hand, of setting up educa- 
tional norms which would serve to determine 
the intellectual standard of an entire class, par- 
ticularly of the bourgeoisie, wxTe limited. ’Rhc 
emphasis on the value of the contemplative and 
aesthetic served to lowx*r the value of the every- 
day activities of the burghers. The cultural ideal 
therefore must ultimately lead to the formatkm 
of a limited circle of intelk‘ctuals from which 
not only the masses but also the burghers were 
excluded (Castiglione). 

In the Netherlands there an^sc a different 
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form of culture, rooted in the bourgeoisie and istic stamp on the individual, which turns him 
adapted to the middle classes. The Platonic and away from the development of general human 
nw-Platonic sublimation of the intellectual and values. 

spiritual life and the development of a learning Thus both the Morentine intellectual aristo- 
oriented toward antiquity found liere a counter- crat and the Paduan moral bourgeois stood in 
poise in the rational and practical spirit of a opposition to the mass of the working pieople. 
rising bourgeoisie which discovered in the tra- The recognition by the Paduans of generally ap- 
ditions of antiquity rules of coniluct for its own plicabh* moral values altered nothing in this 
use and which thus estal^lislicd the foundations respect. In fact it was rather among the I'loren- 
of a morality at once (’hristian and free, in large tines that tendeiu*ies toward the nrognition of 
measure, from dogma. The everyday life of the the value of human activity ileveloped. d’his did 
bourgeoisie here came into its own and was e\- not, however, take the form of an ajqweciation of 
emplified above all in blrasmus. manual work, but w^as here likewise related to 

In ITance the new ideal of culture led to the the problem of tlie inttdlectual suj>erman. This 
evolution of a new aristocratic type having its superman is not a being who strives toward pure 
foundation not in a recently arisen upper layer contemjdatic’ii. His intell(*ctual supremaev gives 
of society, as in Florence, but in the existing him power ovt*r nature as well. It is the task of 
social order. In the ruling upper class tlicre de- the human spirit to ( reate order everywhere and 
vcloped in time a definite worldly mode of life to re\eal man’s power in t‘verything. 'The one- 
and a regulated social culture, which reached its sided character of jnire contem])lation was thus 
apogee in the seventeenth century and which, overcome, and thv conct'jU of creative activity, 
borrowing from the classical tradition, led to the invention and control of the material w'orld by 
eoncejit of the cultured and aristocratic honnrtc the intellect received iiulepcndent significance. 
homme. Assumption of power over the earthly world was 

In Italy too a reaction soon set in against the viewed cosmically as an essential function of 
exclusive character of the P'lorentine cultural man. 

ideal. The rej)resentatives of the Paduan school Recognition of free creative activity by the 
taught that moral worth and not intclkx-'tual I^lorentines w^as restricted, howevtT, ()nly to the 

superiority was all important. 'Fhey were inter- intelleilual ideal typtx ’Fhe suj)erman is the in- 

ested not in speculations of man but in his ac- dividual w’ho excels all his fellow^ men in their 

tions. It is interesting in this connection to note daily material functions. His value rests in his 

the contrast between the Platonic-aristocratic universality and intellectual superiority as re- 

intellectualism of the Florentines and the Aris- vcaled in all spheres of human activity (.Mberti), 

totelian-bourgcois conception of the l^aduan His own consciousness of power is of greater 

school, which received their full development significance than his actual activity, since he in- 

only later in the humanist philosophers of the cor])orates in his person the symbol of the in- 

Fnlightcnment. The decisive consideration for tclkictual and sj)iritual su{)criority of the free 

the evaluation of^ man was a morality independ- man over nature. 

ent not only of all religion but also of all meta- In Germany the problem of the value of 
physical .speculation. In contrast to the intellec- general activity assumed a different form. Here 
tual and aesthetic Florentine type appeared the the principle of the ilifferentiation of an intellec- 
normal man whose significance was meiisured by tual upper class from the mass of people on the 
his moral accomplishments. basis of divergences in cultural development 

This transfer of values from the aristocratic found only incomplete expression. The artisan 
intellectual to the moral bourgeois did not, how- spirit was not displaced by the ancient ideal of 
ever, lead to the recognition of the worth of tlic purely intellcxrtual man. The creatively ac- 
human activities as practised by the mass of tive man, as Paracelsus conceived him to be, did 
people. For the Paduan school man’s value not, like the Florentines, look upon his activity 
inhered in liis very nature. Proceeding upon this as a means of sclf-glorilication. He was a Chris- 
premise Pomponazzi held, however, that the in- tian wdzard in the senace of God and man, re- 
dividual who devotes himself to a definite ac- lated to all who carry on in the world below, 
tivity no longer reveals his nature as a man. He It was in the English Renaissance alone, how- 
pursues particular aims which divert him from ever, that human activity in the modern sense of 
what is purely human. ’Phe division of labor the word attained recognition. The intellectual 
involvec; in daily activity impresses a particular- superman seeking to express his individual 
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superiority gave rise to the coiicejnioii of the 
philosopher, as Eacon saw him, who grasps the 
entire relationship of human achievements am 
who as ]t*atler and organizer oj>ens m‘W' vistas 
and sets uj) new' tasks, d’he type of the g»eal 
entrejireneur directing tiie (liHcn'iituitcd func- 
tions of all other mtai supersedes ihr isolated, 
se/f-suflieient indi\'it/uaf whose g^oal is the many 
sided d(‘\ elofpnient of his own talents, in tfiis 
wav the active man as sueli recta ved a new evalu- 
ation. In place of contemplation f>rimacy was 
accorded to human capahilities and achieve- 
ments and scienlilically regulated concrete ac- 
(nity. 

In all these* forms there emerged a new con- 
sciousness of man w hich pvas represent<-d in the 
manifold asfiects of human life. 'J'he Renaissance 
did not, however, bring about a new science of 
man in any real siaisc. I’lir more im]P(>rtant w'as 
the develo]Pment of new standards. Works of 
art, mytlis, stories, autobiograpliies, philo- 
sojihical reflections, all served to arouse the self- 
consciousness of man. 1 n no other <*poch was tin* 
d(‘mand “know thysidf” of sucfi fundamental 
signilicance as in the Renaissance jpcriod, during 
which man looked to himself for the answers to 
(.piestions wliich tradition no longer served t( 
explain. 

It would be incorri'ct, however, to under- 
estimate the importance of tradition in the de- 
velopment of the Renaissance spirit. Of basic 
importance in this connection was the r(“lati(>n 
of the men of the Ri-naissance to antiquity. It is 
iruleetl false to reduce the Renaissance simjdy to 
a rediscovery of anticjuitv. Classical idtvis and 
theories had wielded a steady influence all 
through the IMiddle Ages. A continuously 
progressive separation of classical traditions 
from tluar mediaeval Chri.stian context was al- 
ready apj)arent toward the end of the mediaeval 
period. However, the classical traditions which 
persistetl during the Renaissance must be 
treated sejparately. 

Of crucial significance is the Orcco- Roman 
philosophy of life. 'The influence of the works of 
C’icero and Siaieca made itself felt from IVtrarch 
to Bacon. The man of the Renaissance found 
available in ancient philosophy a secular view of 
life indejpendent not onlv of religious precon- 
ceptions but also in a large measure of all meta- 
]>hysical ideas. Here was a combinatiou of view's 
on life, as well as of certain ever recurring themes 
siiscejptible of numerous variations, a ready 
made vocabulary whereby the individual could 
put a purely human ct)nstruction upon his ex- 


periences. At the same time there were certain 
literary forms, such as lctt(*rs, orations, dia- 
logues, essays, in which man could express him- 
self. Not certain fixed theories but primarily 
free variable ideas w'ere apjdied according to the 
circumstances; t/nvsc are reechoed in philosophy 
and literature, in political addrc.sses and his- 
torical prrsentut ions. 

f jreco-Roman philosophy thus transmitted to 
the Reiiaissanc(‘ a comprehensive and thor- 
ough!)' .secLilari/t'd view of life, 'khis fact must 
he borne in mind in any attempt to determine 
the relation of the Renaissance to anticjiiity. The 
man of the Rtaiaissanct* should not be conceived 
simply as an indejH*TKlent and self-iletermining 
individual who displaceil the mediaeval belief in 
authority with the principles of autonomous 
thriught. He was alw'ays in search of evidence 
w'hich he could call upon for supjvorl of his own 
views, i le did not therefon* attempt to proclaim 
anything new hut eontinued to value the sai.o- 
tiot] of the ancients. 1 le felt the need of tradition 
and authority. In a certain sense he merely sub- 
stituted one tradition for another. But the tra- 
dition of anti(|uitv which he invoked did not 
present a unified system of doctrine. He eoiild 
c.xcrcise his choice as determined by his own 
needs and melinations. 1 le looked to the thinkers 
of the past for a n‘}>ly to his questions, which 
w'cre thost* of a inodtTn man, living under very 
dilferenl ci rcumstances. 

Idiiis then* was no merelv passiv'e nx'eptioii 
of tradition. In the colloquy of the modern man 
with the hgures ol antitjuity, which was con- 
tinued throughout the Renaissance period, mod- 
ern man found an outlet of expressifui. He dared 
not speak only for himself. He did not have 
sufhcienl assurance to give independent e\[)res- 
sioii to his (nvn experitaices of life. I le sought to 
integrate them ami anchor his ideas in tradition. 

But in so far as he exercised choice and applied 
the tradition to his own experienet* he preserved 
a certain independiaice toward traditional cul- 
ture. He thus made use of anti(|iiity for his own 
purj^oses, ordered the learning of anticpiity in 
accord with his owm problems, and liis own in- 
dividual bent became the deciding factor (Pe- 
trarch, ETasmus, Montaigne). 

In this way the fountiations were established 
for a secularized self-consciousness oriented 
tow'ard the philosoj^hic views of antiquity in 
place of the Christian view' of life. 'The Renais- 
sance dev elopment of Platonic and neo-lMatonic 
ideas f^resents a different problem. 'Phe I^latonic 
and neo-Platonic values and concepts represent 
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a continuously active factor in the development 
of mediaeval Christianity itself. The ancient idea 
of the soul as found in Plato and Plotinus as- 
serted itself always anew against the speciiically 
Christian conceptions of a ju-rsonal Cod, of the 
concrete form of (Mirist and of the Christian 
account of the redemption as an actual historical 
event. This idea of tin* soul attaint'd indej>end- 
cut development in the Ui'iiaissanct' and led to 
a total transformation of tiie specihcally Chris- 
tian values, d'he humaTi soul, no longer hur- 
dened with sin or rt'presst'd hy tlie consciousness 
of guilt, rose to higher ascendancy. 1 Inman con- 
sciousness of power replaced C'hrislian huniilily, 
eras took the ]dace of caritas, liuman dignitx of 
the consciousness of sin and trust in the dy- 
namic power of the soul itst'lf replaced the grace 
of Cod. Cod was no longer conceived as a 
personal being hut as siinjdy the infinite and 
absolute. The highest ideal o! man was pure 
intellect and sjiirit, in wliich he iound the ful- 
tilinent of his dt'Siin}. 

I’here thus developed an indej>endcnt secular- 
i/a‘d ideal, linding sujiport in the Platonic and 
neo-Platonic philosophy, in wliich the ideal 
spheres W'crt' libc‘ratc<.i Irom the inediaev.il coun- 
terpoise of Cdiristological principles and were to a 
certain degree secnlari/cd. The world of man 
itself became transfigured. A new cult of beaiitx 
arose which for a long tinu* stood in contrast 
to the values and conccjits of Christianity. 

'There was another series of ideas from anticj- 
uity which had a marked influence on the 
thought of the Renaissance, and w hich led to a 
change in the relation of man to the world. 'The 
mediaeval Christian looked uj^on this world as a 
transitory one that had to be < xtinguished before 
man could reach any immediate relation t(» Cod. 
In the Renais.sance the cosmological conceptions 
of the ancients receixed indepciuh'nt signifi- 
cance. 'The classical affirmation of the world, of 
its spatial form, of its order and system, became 
dominant. Man belongs to this world, is a part 
of it and is an integral element of tlie whole. 
Such a cosmological view had been a continuous 
factor during the Middle Ages, but the religious 
feeling ot' the dependence of man on a personal 
Cjod had remained supreme. In the Renaissance 
the world was simply taken for granted and 
looked upon as all embracing. Man considered 
himself essentially a creature of nature. 'Phe idea 
of divine creation, the question of the religiously 
determined meaning of the structure of the 
world, the conception of the world as the scene 
of the redemption, all receded into the baek- 
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ground. Alan no longer wondered whence he 
came and w^hither he was going. He sought to 
look at the w'orld itself imd to find his jilace in it. 

'Phis \iew' of llie universe does not belong 
particularly to any (ircck .system. It was charac- 
teristic of all antiquity. In mndern times it he- 
eam<' of iundamental significance for scientific 
tluiught. During the Renaissance there w'as a 
new realization of the concrete multiplicity of 
things. 'Phe thought of antiquity was not sufii- 
eienl for this view. 'Phe ancient }>hil()sophers 
indeed subscribed U) the conce]>tion of a uni- 
versal order, but it was tlu* possibility of apply- 
ing this nl(‘a of a general onlerline.ss to individual 
phenomt'iia whic h constituted niodc'ni scientific 
thought. 'Phe pre})aralory work of the Renais- 
sance in the direction of explaining concrete in- 
dividual }>henoniena in their general relation- 
ships was brought about by the artistic percep- 
tion of the concrete and its descri}>tive ju'esenta- 
tioTi Neveithelc'ss, the Renaissance w^as unable 
to harmonize these two ideas: the traditional, 
carric'd over from antiquity, of a general order; 
and the nt'w m use* of the indixidiial and con- 
crete. 

'The man of the Renaissance looked upon the 
world as a vast complex of jdu'nonu'ua. In this 
world, which apjH-ared to him as more or less 
chaotic and miraculous and whose l.iws were un- 
known to him, nothing seemed irnpossil ile. In 
place of the faith of tht‘ Middle Ag<‘s the Renai.s- 
sanee substituted a general belief in wonders, 
which did nca. exclude Christian miracles. 'The 
world of the miraculous was merely expanded 
into infinity and the miraculous conceptions 
were decentralized. 'I’he Renaissance man con- 
ceived of a universal magical tradition embracing 
the anci(‘ut pco})lcs and ages, of w^hich the 
various religious are only more or less partial 
revelati<m.s (Pico della Miramlola, Hodin, Cam- 
panel la). 

'Phe break up of the mediaeval Chri.stian 
worhi in the Renaissance therefore did not 
signify the development of a secular view' of the 
world in the modern sense, for whieli thi' scien- 
tific conditions were as yet non-cxistent. It is 
likewise incorrect to assume that within the Ren- 
aissance there was a progressive devek)pment 
of a scientific s])iril bent on creating tbe.se con- 
ditions. in fact the trecento, during which a 
secular conception of the world, to a certain de- 
gree excluding the miraculous from its sphere, 
developed alongside the religious view of the 
wonder world, was more motlern than either the 
quattrocento or cinquecento, during which all 
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tliosc wonder amcepts Jiitherlo related to the which was founded upon the insight into the 
Christian other world j)enetrated into the life of necessary and mathematically deducible order 
man ami develo}>ed treelv outside the hounds of of reality (Galileo). 

any divine world order within tlie sphen\s of the '^Flie new scientific spirit progressed but 


astrolf>gieaI and magical coj)ce])ts of the Renais- 
sance. d’he general credulousness of the Renais- 
sance must, howe\er, be distinguished from the 
dogmatic faith of tlu^ Middle* Ages. The mys- 
teries of tlu* world which the man of the Renais- 
sance se)ught everywhere did not represent a set 
of facts that coulil be definitely d(‘termined. The 
mediaeval faith liecame transformed into a more 
t>r less vague percejition of secret forces at work 
tliroughout tht* world. Tt is also tpiite possible 
that her(‘ too man was ecl(*ctic, deciding in iavor 
of one form of belief in miracles as against an- 
other, rej(‘cting one miracle while recognizing 
another. 'J'he man of the Renaissance would not 
denv the possibilitv of anv imaginable phe- 
nomenon. d'his jiossibilism is one of the most 
essential characteristics of the Renaissance. Al- 
though no one can know' definitely that an un- 
known phenomenon actually exists, no one can 
deny the j)ossibilityof itse\islence(FicinoJk>m-' 
ponazzi, C ardano, Montaigne, Shakes}>eare). 

Reflecting upon his own life from these as- 
pects the man of the Renaissance felt that he 
lived in a world ruled by chance wlu're every- 
thing was in a continuous state of flux, lie 
sought .s(‘curity in himself in order to resist the 
unforeseen. 'I'his idea of the anci(‘nt sages was 
revived in a varit'ty of forms. Alberti as a bour- 
geois thinker sought to eseaj>e the dangers of 
chanc<‘ by clever calculations. ]\lachiavt‘lli ]>ro- 
vided the statesman with rules whereby he could 
take up the struggle with h'ortuna. Out of the 
vast multiplicity of historical events, in which 
there was no rational order, he sought out 
instances that he thought were typical and re- 
current in order to thMcrmine the j)olitical con- 
ditions of tlu* time and the }H>ssibilitit‘s for effec- 
tive action by tin* intelligent mai . Alan can 
never master Fortuna, but he can adapt himself 
to her. 

In the background there always remained the 
unknow n world, immensi* in the comj^lexity of 
its phenomena and possibilities, ddiis wwld 
coultl be comprehended only in the multiplicity 
of the phenomena which present themselves to 
man as seen by the artist (Leonardo da Vinci) 
and not as a methodical and rational whole. A 
new conception of tht w^o-ld came only wdth 
modern scientific consciousness, whicti marked 
out a clear line of demarcation betw'een reality 
anil liefiot? A new conception of truth arose 


slow'Iy. 'Fhe Counter-Reformation led to a re- 
organization of the world upon an ecclesiastical 
Christian basis. On the other hand, tlu* relation 
of fiction to reality became identifiiM with the 
problem of life as presented in 'ronpiato Tasso 
and C’ervantes. I'inally, in England the Renais- 
sance spirit came into conflict with the newly 
develo]>ed Protestant religious consciousness. 
The individual concerned with the salvation of 
his soul could not feel content with mere exist- 
ence in the world of possibilities and a f)urely 
speculative and imaginative relation to tht* com- 
plexity of things. Ue searched through faith for 
security and stability, which the Renaissance 
could not offer him (( Jreene, Dckker, Donne). 

It is a diflicult task to appraise the significance 
of the Renaissance in tht* history of hairt)j'>eaii 
cultural de\ elopment. The Rt-naissanct* repre- 
sents a ]>eculiar stage in this tlt*velopmt‘nt w hich 
di.stinguishes it from tht* Middle Agt*s as wvll as 
frt)m the motlern period, 'i’he man til the Ren- 
aissanct* lived, as it were, between Iwt) worltls. 
'Fhe Christian work! t)f the Aliddle Ages, in 
which tht* significance t)f every phenomenon w'as 
ultimately determinetl through uniform [>oints 
of view, no longer exist etl for him. On the otlier 
hand, he hatl nt>t yet found in a system of scien- 
tific ct>ncepts and social j)rinci[des stabilitv and 
st*curitv for his life, lit* was suspt'iuled between 
faith and knowledge. Tlie Renaissance may be 
interjuetetl in different wavs, tlej)ending on 
whether this epticfi is mtire closely associated 
with the world of faith of tin* Middle Ages t)r 
with tfie scientifically grt)uiuled approacli of 
modern times. In ifie same way it is apparent 
that tfie Renaissance wxis not a tlefinitely fixed 
and circumscrit)etl epoch. 'Fhe relrogressitai t)f 
Christian ideas anel values in tfu* actual interpre- 
tation of life was a gradual ]>rocess wdiicli set in 
toward the end of the Middle Ages and w'hose 
results cannot be determined unecjuivocally. 
For it was a matter not of conscious negation 
but rather of transformation in tfie relations be- 
tween the religious and the secular s])heres of 
life brought about liy experience. Nevertheless, 
it must not be assumed that the Renaissance had 
no historical originality. Its eliaracl eristic realm 
that of perception and tfie lingering wdth the 
object peiceived, the sense of ^ k rr-ultiphcity 
of phenomena coupled with tfie free develop- 
ment of the imaginative j^owers. 
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This explains the cultural signilicance of art 
and poetry in the Renaissance. Only in poetic 
and artistic representation and invention could 
man realize the multiplicity of jdienomena not 
yet subjected to sy.stcmatic knowledge. Poetry 
and art were conceived as the actual organs of 
w'orld understanding. 'I’he artist or the poet of 
the Renaissance found his world in that inter- 
mediate realm of potentiality which was limited 
neither by a dogmatically determined faith nor 
by the rigid .systematization of scicaitific data. 

I’lie preliminary conditions for the modern 
w^orld w^ere not created until the postulation of 
certain methodological fundamentals on the 
basis of wdiich a realm of knowledge s<‘ciire unto 
itself W’as made po.ssible. TIk* varictas rcrufn of 
the Renaissance then nwerted to certain funda- 
mental law's. In place of the world of fantasy 
came a world w hich could be comprehended and 
calculated. In the same way life itself appeared 
as something whicdi could be regulated and con- 
trolled. d'he Renais.sance concept of P'ortuna 
was discartled. Man from now' on put his trust 
in reason; in the political held this led to a 
thoroughly develojK-d jiolitical system aiul a 
rational view' of .society. 

B- (iHOFTIIlIV.SKM 

Sce\ Humanism; KnivinuAuisM; Classk ism; Si.eu- 
LAKiSM; 'ruADTTioNALiSM; Phimt'TIVIsm; Kationai - 
ism; CosMoi’OLT’i anism; Art, scetion on Jti'\'ATssA\c:i:; 
AKCHl'n'CTlIRI/, hHINIlNO AND I'l HU1SH1N<J; PM’ACY; 

Khioumation; r'.xi.i(;HTF\Mi,N 1 ; I'oiitk al Scikni'C. 

(Consult: '^rhornpsnn, J. W., Rowlov, (i., Sohe\ill, F., 
and Sarton, (i., 'I'/ic (h 7 'iliziiti(m of the Retuitssattcc 
(C'hicaeo Rurdacli, K., Ref or mat ion. Renais- 

sance, I lumanisjnus (2nd cd. Tierlin i(>2^)); Brandi, K., 
Das Werden der Renaissaiue (CJottin^rn 
Hilthey, W., (Jesaninielte Sdiriften, S vols. (Lripsic 
31) vol. ii; Bt’zold, ]'\ von, M/'lela/fer und 
Renaissafue (Munich n;iS); Nordsliotn, Johan, 
]\foyrn doe ef Renaissame, tr. iroiii Swedish ms. l>y 
Hammar (Baris i<;33); Oljuali, I'., l.'anima delT 
unianesiino e del Rinasi nnento, I 'niv crsila C'atlolica dt-I 
Sacro C’uore, i’uhlicazioni, isl scr., vo). iv (Milan 
1024); d'ohanin, ( iiiisrppc, (die co\a fu runuinesimo, 
Bihliotera Storica del Rinascimenlo, no. 7 (Morenee 
and ha fine delT iinianestnio, Bihlioteca di 
Si'icnzc Moderne, no. 76 (Milan n>2o); Warhur^, 
Ahy, Die Enieiienin}^ der heidnisrhen ^ Inf ike in his 
(iesamrnelte Sehriften, v(j 1 . i, pt, ii (laapsic 
Wernle, B., Renaissaiu e und Reformation (’Biihineen 
igi2); Troeltsch, F., “Mitlelalter, Jtenaissanee und 
Rehmnatirin” in his Gesammelte Sihnjten, 4 \ol.s, 
( 7 ’'uhingen igi2 25) vol. i\ , sect, iii; IVlartin, Alfred 
von, Soziolniiie der Renaissance (Stuttj^arl 0)32); The 
Social and Political Ideas of some (Jreat 'Thinkers of the 
Renaissance and Reformation, ed. by F. j. L\ Hearn- 
shaw (London ig25'); Burckhardt, J., Die Kultur der 
Renaissance in Italicn (16th ed. by Walter CJoetz, 
Leipsic tg27), tr. by S. G. C. Middlcmore (London 


1920); Synionds, J. A., Renaissance in Italy, 7 voLs. 
(vols. i-iii 3rd ed. Lonvlon i8i>7, vols. i\-vii 2nd ed. 
Jamdon iSyy-gS); tiehluirt, Fmile, 7a'v oi, lines de la 
Renaissance en Italic (Baris iSyg); ( 'h.ii honnel, J. 

lui pensce itahenne an V) ;• \/Vv 7 <’ (Bans I<n 7 ); 
ddiode, 11 ., Fran', von Assisi und die .‘hifanoc der 
Kunst del Renaissiiiu e (Berlin 1SS5V, Neumann, C'., 
“Byzantmische Kultur uml Ren.iissam ekultiir” in 
I lt\tori\ihe Zeitsi hnjt , vol. .vci (1(103) 215-32; d'illey, 
A , 'The Daun of the Fieiuh Renaissamt (C ambrider, 
ICn^. and Studies in the h'renih Renaissance 

(Carnbridi^e, Kn^, ig22); Burdath, k., Doutuhe Re- 
naissance (2nd ed. Beilm no*^), I'anslt in, L., 'The 
Italian Renaissame in FniiTind (New ^'ork i(K-' 2>; 
d'aylor, 1 1 , O., 'Thoui;ht ami Fxpi ewion in the Sixteenth 
(lentury, 2 v'ols. (New Voik n>20); d'horndike, L,, 
Scieme and 'Thonylit in the Fiiteenth i'.entury (New 
York I(>2‘B; 01 s(.liki, L., Galilei und seine Zeit in his 
(jesvhichte der neuspraL lilu lien w issenschaitlichen 
Liteiatur, vol. iii (Halle i<i27). Gentile, G., (iiordano 
linmo c il prnsier<> del Rinau imento, 11 pensiero mo- 
derno, vol. iii (2nd ed. I'lorenee i‘i2S), C'assiier, 1 C., 
Individuuin und Kosmos in dec Thiloxophie der Renan- 
same, Kulturwissensehaf tlu he Bihliolhek WaTl>iirf’, 
StLidien, vol. x (Lei)>M‘' H127) ( Iroethiivsen, B., 

Philosophisi he Anthiopoloi.de, I landhiu h der Bhiloso- 
phie, pt. lii A (Manieh n;3i); llur/inpa, J., Gultimi- 
historisi he vei kemnmten (Ila.nlem i()2(>), tt. into (ier- 
man by Werner kaecM as ll'ei;e der Kultun;es( hichtc 
(Munich ICppelsheiniei , il. W., “Has Renais- 

sanee-Brohlern” in Deutsihe I'lerteljahisschrift jur 
Literatur 7 cissens( haft und (j’eistesi>e\( hh hie, vol. \i 
(i<)33) 477- 500; Jaiol), F. and 'Bui herville, A. S., 
“Chaneint? Views ol the Renaissance” in History, n.s., 
vol. XVI (ig3i-32) 214-20, 2S(>-g7. 

RLNAN, KRNESI^ (1S23 92), French He- 
braist, historian and philosopher. Renan was 
etlucated for the pric.sthood, but partly through 
philosophical sktplicism, although more funda- 
mentally as a result of his philological studies, 
lie was forced to rejtrt ecclesiastical dogma. He 
therefore left the seminary and eomjdeted his 
training at the Luiversity of Paris. His doctoral 
thi‘sis, Averroh ef Averroisme (Paris i<S52, rev. 
ed. itSbi), a study in mediaeval skepticism, re- 
vealed the amalgam of scholarship and artistry 
tyjiical of his literary production. His Ilistnire 
gnieralc el systeme eompare des lanffues scmiliqiics 
(Paris 1^55, 3rd etl. 1^(13) made him the fore- 
most Semitic scholar of F rance and opened the 
doors of the Academic des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, for which lie later founded and 
edited the Carpus inscript ionuni Semitic arum. In 
T(S62 he W'as appointed professor of Hebrew' in 
the College de France; his course was closed 
almost immediately, lint he was reappointed 
after the fall of the empire and retained the chair 
until his death. 

Renan’s Vic de Jesus (Paris 1863, new ed. 
1870; tr. by C. E. Wilbour, New York 1864), 
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vvliich at once scantlalized the orthodox and 
made its author an international literary fififiirc, 
was written anion^ the Syrian hills, to which he 
had rc])aired alter a \isil to J'alestine. An iin- 
ai^inative pfirtrait based on extensive scholar- 
ship, tlie l /r dc Jrsus rejected corn}>IeteIy the 
s!ipernatural ileinents in the traditional narra- 
tive and treated Jesus as a merely Ininian but 
exalU'd personalitv, whose innocent joy during 
Ilis earlv ministrv in ( ialilee was translonned as 
a result of the opposition ol jenisalein into 
somber vehemence. 'The book became* the first 
of the eiu[ht \oIiimes niakini^ up Ilistoirv des 
(tri^incs du i hrislianiwir (Paris iS(>3 Sy, Knj^lish 
translation, 7 \'o]s., London iSbS 90), in which 
Renan traced the vicissitudes of the church 
down to the* dc*ath of Marcus Aurelius and the 
lrium]>h of Roman disci[)Iin(‘ and organization 
over th(‘oloj^ucal iiTe;ui Ian tie's and heivsies. 
'rurnimt tlu* ori;:,uns of ihc'se orij^ins he }>ro- 
duced Hhtdirc du pru/ylr ddsraeJ (s \()ls., Ikiris 
iSS7-(;3; tr. by J. 11 . Allcai and JL \\'. Latimer, 
Boston irS.Sb -()b), an mde‘pendent interpretation, 
although fomulc'el on ( ierinan Biblical criticism. 
Here Renan’s cc'iitral interest la) in the develop- 
ment of tlu' reli:4ious idea by the |)rophets, of 
whom he rej^iti'cled Jesus as tlic' last. 

In rc'pudiatin^ Catholicism Renan transferred 
much of his hope lor human salvation to science. 
Alfhou^di his youtfiful J'avcuir dc la sdeuce re- 
mained unpubhshc‘d until i<S(;o (P,iris; tr. by A. 
X'anilam and C. Pitman, Jamdon i<S(;i), its 
message, implicit in numerous articles, such as 
those collected as Etudes d'hisloirc reli^icusc 
(Paris 1X57; tr. by (). B. h'rothim^ham, New 
^'ork iSb4) ami Essais dc vioralc ct dc critique 
(Paris 1S5C;), was of tremendous importance in 
the dillusion of the cult of science. Ilis philo.s- 
ophy is well summed uj) in his “PXamen de 
conscience philosophi(|ue” (in Rrruc dcs deux 
tnoudes, vol. xciv, iS.Si), p. 721-37). Accepting; 
the relati\it\ of human knowledge but stressing 
the practical ade(|uacy of the maximum degree 
of probal>ility, he \iewed the uni\erse as a proc- 
ess of becoming, in which no transcendent will 
intervenes to tiisturb the course of internal de- 
velopment. While he looked upon .science and 
reason as the implements of progress, the in- 
terjwetation of science which he stressed W'as less 
the coiujuesl of inorganic nature than the 
know ledge of the gradual evolution of the human 
mind; and in any case he was acutely aw'are of 
the irrational elements in j'>rogress. His refer- 
ence to a voice from the other wm ld that s{)caks 
to man in the accents of love, religion, poetry 


and virtue* — the four great human follies be- 
cau.se they are th(‘ four great negations of caj- 
cuidiinp; egotism — was a poetic renJenilg 0/ his 
thesis that man works instinctively for the ends 
of the universe, for the unfolding of the human 
consciousness, hoping that (iod is good. Jle 
conceded that (iod and immortality might per- 
haps exist bc'vond the boundaries of the finite: 
but irrespectiv'i' of that jiossibiiity religion, not 
as abstraction but as image* ami symbol, wxis an 
es.sential human need. It is thus obvious that in 
Renan s unsystematic and often elusive philos- 
ophy po.sitivism was fused with an tvolutionary 
idealism. 

Renan’s characteristic deprecation of dog- 
matic finality is apparent also in his nunu'rous 
political writings, some of which are included in 
iM reforme iutclJcctucHc ct woraJe (Paris 1S71), 
(Jiicstions cautcmpiuuiucs (Paris iSnS) and his 
earlier collection of essays. While aelmitting the 
theoretical tenability of socialism he insisted 
that in practise it was incapable of reforming 
.society, since univcr.sal happiness could not be 
based on jxilitical ami economic measures. 
Democracy and social democracy s(*rved, in his 
opinion, only to generate materialistic self- 
interest, individualism anti mediocrity and con- 
stituted a nuaiace to the state, which could never 
attain greatne.ss, that is, could never contribute 
to the divine aim of humanity, without indi- 
vidual sacrifice ami discipline. Renan would 
have preferred governmt nt by an elite of in- 
telligence or an aristticracy of corujictence, 
aware of its obligation to jirotect ami guide tiu* 
mas.ses. In place of universal suffrage, he ]wo- 
posed that the senate be electeil bv^ national 
groups ami corporations. In his famous lecture, 
(Jidcst-cc qu'unc natiimY (Paris 1 <SS2), he analyzed 
the nature of the national group and concluded 
that the bond of union w.is moral and spiritual 
consciousness ratlier than race, language or 
boundaries. 

Much of Renan’s mature thought is found in 
allegorical form in the Drames philosopliiqucs 
(Paris iSS(S). In his late WTitings the .strenuous 
Renan seems to have become an interested ob- 
server of the world. This attitude, superficially 
interpreted, enabled certain youthful admirers to 
invent what was called Rcriattisme, a pose of 
sophi.sticated indifferentism toward everything 
seri(»us which was utterly alien to the character 
of the master himself. 

Lewis F. Mott 

(ionsutt: Alott, Lewis PTeeman, Ernest Renan (New 
York Ponunicr, Jean, Renan iVapres des docu- 
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mentK in^dits (Paris 1923), and ho prnst'c relii^n'u^r de 
Henan (Paris 1925); l^asserrc, Pierre, Renan <7 nous 
'^Paris 19^3). 1m jeunesse d' Ernest Renan: hntoire 

de la nhc reh^ieusc an .y/a'» sieele, 3 noIs. (Pans 1925- 
32); Parodi, L)., “Ernest Kenan et la philosophic 
conteriiporainc” in Re-rue de tnetaphydque et de mntah\ 
vol. xxvi (1919) 4i"h^v, Soltau, K., Eiench Political 
Thought in the Nineteenth iientury (London 1931) p. 
215—30; E'a^iict, hanile, Pulitiques et tnotalistes du di\~ 
neuvieme siecle, 3 vols. (Paris 1>S<) !-()(>), vol. lii tr. hy 
Dorotliy Cialton (London 1931) p. 2()5-3i4. Eor com- 
plete bil)lio,yraphy of Renan’s woiks, see (iiranl, 
Henri, and ]VI{jn<'el, Ilenn, liihlioiq aphie des oeuvres 
de Ernest Renan, Soeiete I>iiest Kenan, llistoire Kc- 
li^ieusc, J^uhlieations, vol i (Paiis 1923). 

RKXAUDOT, 1 ’ 11 E() 14 IU XSTK (1 5.S()- ih53), 
iouTultT ol French journalism and of various 
institutions for vSocial hetlerment. Alter i^rail- 
uatiiiL^ frriin the medical school at Montpellier 
in i()o6 Renaudot entered the kind's service iirst 
as a physician, later as a historiographer. 
Touched hy the hordt‘s of paupers who inlested 
Iktris after I lie wars of religion, he o]>ened the 
first einplo\ inent agency. In i()3i he established 
what is generally regarded as tlie first h'naich 
newspaper, tlie (lazctte, later called (iazitte Jr 
France ^ which appeared weekly up to i(H4- 
Both Louis XIII and Richelieu, realizing the 
power exerted by the press upon jniblic opinion, 
contributed to the (/^/c'c/Zc, and Kiehelieu 
granted Renaudot a news monopol) . Later the 
jiaper served the cause of Mazarm. Its “extras” 
are historically valuable, since thc'y were devoted 
to official documents and to important current 
events; ad\ertisements were published sepa- 
rately, Renaudot also conceived the notion of 
public aucti(ui sales and founded a paw nshoj> in 
imitation of tliose started by the pope in Italy. 
Mis other innovations included a ilisjx-nsary, 
where more than 20,000 received medical treat- 
ment, and, in anticipation of the Academy of 
Sciences, a learned society, whose purpose was 
to give a wxx‘kly lecture, followed by a sympo- 
sium, on any subject other than theology ami 
politics. In applying chemistry to medicine and 
in opposing clinical pedagogy to schola.sticism 
he aroused the ire of the University of Ihiris. 
After the death of his protector, Richelieu, all 
his “innocent inventions,” with the excej^tion 
of his newspaper, were suppressed hy the 
Parlerncnt of Paris, but they exerted a lasting 
influence upon the institutional development of 
France. 

Raimiaei, Levy 

Consult: La vie de Theophraste Renaudot, hy members 
of the “Jury Renaudot” (Paris 1029), with bibliog- 
raphy; Ilatin, E., A propos de Thhtphrasir Renaudot 
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(Pans 1884), and La Maison du Crand-t .'nq . . tie 
Theophraste Renaudot (Pans iS<Ss); luugue, Iv., Theo- 
phraste Renaudot (Paris 1927), X allvv, .X., in Koval 
Society of t’anada, Proieedini^s and Ti ansactioiis, 3ri) 
ser., vol. xx\ (1931) sett, i, ji, 41-- 49; Lew, K., ‘ The 
l->aily Press in bVaiiee” in Modern Lamiuni^f Journal, 
vol. xiii (1928-29) 294-303, \Mili bil>lu>grap)iy. 

RENAULT, LOUIS (iS43-i()iS), French 
jurist. Renault taught at Dijon ami at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, w here he was professor of inter- 
national law' from iSSi until his deatli. lie lec> 
tured also at the Iw'ole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
titjues. the Ecole Sii}»crieure tlt‘ (iiierre and the 
Eeole Siipcrieure de la Marine. 

Renault is r<‘gardeil as the most important 
figure of the ImviicIi .school of uiternational law, 
the founder of iiilernational law as a legal science 
in f ranco. In his teaching he developed a posi- 
tion mklwav b(‘tween the extremist view's of 
Ihilendorf, who regarded international law as a 
simple aj^dicalion of the jwinc'ijvles oi natural 
i.iw to the relations of states, and of Moser, whc) 
conceived of it sohdy as j>ositivt law arising 
necessaril) from customs and treaties. Taking 
aeeoimt simultaneously of both the realistic and 
ideal elements Renault leaned toward the 
former, holding tiiat abstract notions ol justice 
should be invoked only iis a basis for criticizing 
or evaluating positive international law. Inter- 
national law thus beeoni(\s variable and uncer- 
tain, but on the other hami it remains alive and 
practical. The ideal which was to be pursued 
must also, aecortiing to Renault, be realizable 
ami foil ruled iij^on sricial nece.ssity. 

Renault’s teaching by virtue of its quality and 
variety exerted a imi(|ue inlliienee upon the tie- 
velopment of international law and gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to French studies in this held. 
Me divided liis attt*ntk)n between general prol>- 
lerns of for'cign rtdations, sucli as neutrality, and 
.studies of eontemprirary situations, such as 
EVench relatimis with oriental countries. Mis 
work also covered subjects more narrowly jurid- 
ical in nature, including industrial property and 
international penal law. 

In 1S90 Renault became counselor to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Me concentrated his 
attention upon the actual constitution of inter- 
national law and from i(S(j3 to iqi2, througli 
consultation and active ixirticipation in inter- 
national conferences involving (jue.stions of both 
private and public international law, he con- 
tributed to positive diplomatic achievements. I le 
served as arbitrator in a number of international 
disputes, notably in the case of the “deserters of 
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Casablanca” (1908-09), and was awarded the 
Nobel peace prize in 1907. 

Renault was the author of a great number of 
monographs, doctrinal studies and reports, 
largely on international law. Many f)f thesewert 
published in the Rtnwil dc jurisprudence de 
Sirey, the Jtnmial dc droit internaiionu! prive, the 
Re^me critique de lei; is /at ion et de jurisprudence 
and the Revue de droit international et dc legisla- 
tion cotrijuiree . His Precis de droit commercial (2 
vols., Paris iS<S4-85), written in collaboration 
with Chark\s Lyon-Caeu, was a study of all irn- 
jiortant aspects of commercial law and met with 
such success that the authors prej)ared from it a 
Alanuel de droit commercial (Paris 1887, 15th ed. 
1928) for student use and a Traite de droit com- 
mercial in eight volumes (Paris 18S9- 99, 4th- 
5th eels. i(;J4-32). 

Jean Dfvaux 

('(tmult: Fnuc tiilli', Paul, Louis Renault (tliqj toiS) 
(Paris \Mtli Pihho^M'aphy p. 238-5.^; Lson- 

C.UMi, C’liailcs, in Rc'i'ue Jes sdcnies p(thti(jues, \ol. 
XKxix (if)iS) 321 32; Pyf)n-C’acn, ( hai Ics, ami others, 

“ Inaui^iiralion du inonuruenl . . in I.'ocu-ne min’- 
nationale de Louis Renault l JJ- > <J i ed. by A. de la 
t’radelle, 3 vols. (I’ans i(;32-33) vol. ni, p. (>15 -44. 

RKN 0 UVIER,CHARLP:S ni:RNARI)(i8i5- 
1903), I'rench philosopher. After writing several 
youthful essays inspired by a sort of Hegelian 
pantheism Retuuivier soon adopted a diflerent 
type of philos()])hy, based on the idixi of tn^edom 
of belief and jiulgment and on the arbitrary 
choice of rationalistii* jirinciples. In tlie logical 
organization of this ])hil(>so|diy , from which 
Renouvier’s conception of social facts and his- 
tory followetl directly, the starting point was the 
law of contradicMion and the inconceivability of 
an existential or actual infinite. P'roin this he 
proceeded to deduce the existence of discon- 
tinuity in nature — first beginnings as regards 
both the origin and the course of phenomena — 
and the freedom of the will as the indispensable 
condition not only for ethics but also for any 
rational conception of society and huiTian evo- 
lution. 

"Phus, contrary to the rest of his generation, 
whose teiulencies were on the whole expressed 
by Spencer’s system, Rtmouvier declared him- 
self in opposition to the notion of a luvessary 
evolution, of a progress assured in advance inde- 
pendently of individual wills. As early as 1857 
he published a sort of philosophical novel, 

I chronic (in Rescue philosophique et religieuse, 
vols. \ii-viii; 2nd ed. I'aris 1901), a utopia as 
aj^plied to history. Its subtitle, Esquisse , . . du 


dezwloppement de la civilisation europeennt tel 
quit n a pas etc, tel qu'il aurait pu Hire, explains 
clearly the guiding idea. Renouvier imagined 
that the Roman Empire from the time of Marcus 
Aurelius had attained, under a series of enlight- 
ened emjierors, a better government than was 
actually the case; that it was thus able to avoid 
military' anarchy and to absorb little by little the 
barbarian peoj>les as well as to assimilate the 
ideas of C’hristianity - iii short he eliminated 
from the course of history both the great inva- 
sions and the Middle Ages. By thus drawing in 
his imagination a j)icture of continuous develop- 
ment of a completely rationalistic and antimysti- 
cal civilization from antiquity to nK)dern times 
Renouvier sought to ernpliasize the essential 
contingency of historical and social facts. The 
Introduction c) la philosophic analytiqiie de Rhis- 
toire (Paris i8()4, new ed. 1896), which is part 
of his Essais de critique generale (4 vols., Paris 
i 854-()4; rev. ecL, 13 vols., 1875-9}), and Lter 
his big work on the Science de la morale (2 vols., 
Paris i8fx); new ed. 1908) developed the same 
principles in more abstract ft)rm and continued 
the attack on tlie idea of a fatalistic e\’olution of 
humanity. 

'Phe power of free will Renouvier did not 
regard as extending without limit: there are 
necess;iry laws of solitlarity— solidarity of the 
indiviiliial with himself, solidarity of men with 
one another; arising from examjde, from imita- 
tion, the) are perpetuated by habit, for there is 
a sort of “mental \ertigo” which drives men 
toward the most intense or most familiar sensa- 
tions. But there is also present in man and con- 
sequently in tlu; social groujis a powx-r of free- 
dom which, in the voluntaiy act of attention, 
fixes certain images or itlcas by preference to 
certain others and can thus hold the passions in 
check. Will is above all umvillingncss, a power 
of restraint, of doubt and criticism in the intel- 
lectual sphere, of deliberation and self-control 
in the ])ractical. 'Phrough this power man is able 
to resist wathin certain limits the pull of the 
passions, both individual and collective, is capa- 
ble of recognizing reason and desiring it; ethics 
thus retains both its autonomy and its right to 
judge history. 

This docs not mean, however, that ethics may 
neglect the conditions of fact and the part of 
necessity which results from them, if it is to 
be both equitable and practical. Indeed after 
ha\ ing laid down on the basis of Kantian prin- 
ciples an ethics of pure justice and pure reason 
Renouvier recognized that such an ethics pre- 
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supposes the existence of mutual good will and 
peace, while history, on the other hand, is above 
all the theater of egoisms and of war. To demand 
under such a state ol Avar an absolute morality 
vvoLild be to render life impossible; it would 
mean imposing sacrifice upon the good only and 
leaving the field free for the wicked, thus aban- 
doning the cause of justice and incrciising the 
amount of injustice and disorder in the world. 
It is necessary therefore that evil be resisted by 
force, that constraint and punishment be em- 
jAloyed and that there be put at the serA ice of 
justice means that are jxirtially unjust. Always, 
however, the ideal of jn^ace and of reason must 
remain tht‘ ultimate goal, which is to l>e ap- 
proach(‘tI in j practise as closely as possifde. 

Such a realistic attitude poses the question 
as to Avhy there should be any sutfering, injustice 
and evil in the w'orld. Iwen if ethics accepts what 
RenouvitT calls the postulate ('1 the moral f)rder 
— the existence both in man and in the universe 
of a deeply rooted will for justice- yet the fact 
of the fretxiom of the will ])resupposes the }>ossi- 
bility that through the veiy existence of man 
error and conseqiumtly disorder and cwil w ill be 
introduced into the divine plan of the world and 
will accumulate their disturbing cflects. Tliis 
th(‘ory of the fall and the complementary possi- 
bility of the rise* and redemption through the 
effort of good A\ill provided the basic theme of 
Renouvier’s Philosolyfiie ana1yli(]uc dr Vhislnirc 
(]>t. v of Essais dr criii(jur ^rneralr, 4 a'oIs., icSqf)- 
q7). It is also rellecled in the eschatological 
hypotlu'sis which he elaborated in his latter 
worlis, particnlarlv in the Nuirrrllr m(mad(}h)f^ic 
(Paris iSqq) and J.r pcrsoiudismr (Paris 1903). 

Renouvier’s social and historical ideas, his 
moral indb itlualism anti his doctrine of the con- 
tingency of historical events have exercised an 
unmistakable inlluence on the cultural thouglit 
of his lime. They are closely tied up A\ith the 
fundamental philosojdiical princi])les of his doc- 
trine, which in turn have had rej^ercussitnis in 
the held of pure philosophy. As the philosojdier 
of liberty, of the discontinuous and the finite 
rvCnouvier may indeed be regarded as the pre- 
cursor both of pragmatism and of the various 
pluralistic doctrines of the present day. 

D. Parodi 

Other important U'otksi E'iqiihse d'ltfie cUmification 
•ivstcmutiijur ties doctrt 7 ies philosophiques^ z vols. (Paris 
’SS5 86); Lcs dilrtmncs dr la metaphysiqur pure (Paris 
igoi). 

Consult: Sfiiilles, (iahriel, I. a philnsophie dr (Charles 
Renourier (Pans 1905); liamelin, C)cia\e Le systeme 


dr Renous'ier (l*aris 1927); Ivlony, P., I 'idee du proi>ri\s 
dam la philosophtc de Rettouz'icr (I'aris H)27); Corn- 
well, Irene, Lrs principes du droit dam la piiilosophie 
dr Charles Renoui irr (J^iris 1922). 

REXT. The w'ord rente occurred in old luench 
of the twelfth century, derived from the vulgar 
Jaitin rendila, from reddita, meaning return or 
yield. In the sameccntur\ it occurred in l^aiglish 
in the sense of an item of revenue or income 
(Oxford Dictionary). With varied spellings and 
shades of meaning it has been iisetl in all the 
modern Imropean languages ever .since. Still 
today in the law “the woril . . . may be gencr- 
allv dehned as a comj>ensation or return’* 
{Corpus juris). In popular s}Ka‘ch it is now, and 
pcKSsibly always has been, u.sed generally as the 
Slim paid for the hire of anything to be reluriu'd 
in the same physical form, as tools, machinery, 
houses and so forth. Both in economics and in 
law, however, the word has bt^en most fre- 
quently associated w ith the paynuait lor the use 
of land, especially of agricultural land; and 
Alfred IMarshall’s basic delinition is repre- 
sentative of widespread economic* usage: “the 
income deri\ed from the ownership of land and 
other free gilts of nature is called rc*nt.’’ It is true 
that Marshall adds: “the economist must str<;tch 
it much further,” leaving the reader in doubt as 
to his exac*t meaning. In knv ihc^ technical scaise 
of the word is said to be “the compensation re- 
ceived b}' a landlord for the use ol land lea.secr* 
{Corpus juris). 

'Phis association, both in economic's and in 
knv, of rcuit with income derived Ironi land 
resulted Irom the shifting of a more generic 
meaning to a .specific use which haj^pened U) be 
mo.st fre-quent in practise. 'Phroughout the 
Middle Ages the erases of fixe-d contractual in- 
come which most often came before the courts 
in such matters as .settlement of c'states, and in 
modern times tho.se which have attracted the 
attention of economic stiidcmts were derived 
from landed property. A similar result of habit 
seems to acc'ount for the more rc*cent peculiar 
use of rentes in PVcnch in the .sense ol incomes 
from inve.stments in the consolidated govern- 
mental debt, rentier thus denoting a person who 
liA*es from tlie j^rcK-ec^ds of coupons on public 
bonds. 'Phe use of rent in the sjiecial sen.se of an 
income deriAcd from land while the more 
general meaning lias jAersistcai still eontribut(.‘s, 
no doubt, to the confusion of the whole concept. 

luiglish writers from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century used the word rent as 
meaning “interest” on a loan which is “only 
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Rent for Stock,” as Sir Dudley North said 
{^Discourses upon Trade ^ London 1691), and also 
in the more special sense of an income from 
land. Repeatedly too they touched upon the 
relationship between commerce and land values 
and the rents of agricultural land. I'he history of 
the modern rent doctrine, however, as essen- 
tially connected with land may he said to begin 
midway in the eighteenth century. Although the 
French physirn rats centered their whole system 
of the ordre naliirel about land and its peculiar 
powers, they preferred to call the yield, or the 
income, from land not rent but the produit net, 
the “disposable revenue” or “the current price 
of leases.” Hut tlie physiocratic conceptions of 
the three main classes in the nation, of the 
supposed exclusive jiower of land to yield a 
surj)lus above labor costs and of the assumed 
non-shifting quality of taxes on cultivated land 
doubtless influenced Fnglish economic thought 
in the period of Ricardo and subsequently. 

Adam Smith’s \iews on rent were far less 
affected by Iiis physiocratic contemporaries than 
were those of Englisli economists a generation 
later, for Smith saw in the m<igic power of 
tlivision of labor rather than in the powers 
of land the bountiful source of the wealth of 
nations. His preliminary analysis of the price 
of commodities into its “component ])arts” of 
wages of labor, profits of .stock and rent of land 
was much in the s])irit of the psychological 
school of a century later. Ills further treatment 
of rent nevertheless was the most confused and 
unsatisfactory part of his inijn-rfect scheme of 
value and distribution. 1 le groped lor a “natural 
rate” of rent as well as of wages and of profits 
but got no furtln^r than the suggestion that it is 
the “ordinary or a\erage rate of rent, which is 
regulated . . . partly by the general circum- 
stances of the socieU or neighborhootl in which 
the land is situated, and ]iartl\ by tlu* natural or 
the improNed fertilit) of the land”— a solution 
satisfy ing to the most eclectic mind. He then 
attempti“d to tiiul a line of distinction between 
one class of “produce of land (food) which 
always affords and mvcssarily affords some rent 
to the landloril,” aiul other sorts of produce 
which sometimes may and .sometimes may not, 
according to circumstances (mentioning as ex- 
amples fur, wool, stone, coal, wood and a 
\ariety of other natural materials). He glimpsed 
tlu* modern conception of inarginality in the 
latter case but ignorcil it in the fornuT. 'The easy 
disproof of this hazy doctrine of the two classes 
of products helped to convince the Ricardians 


(>f their superiority over Smith and to confirm 
their belief in their own false views of land rent. 

Adam Smith’s inexact ideas of a bare sub- 
sistence as the natural w^age and of the power of 
land ordinarily to “produce a greater quantity of 
food than wdiat is sufficient to maintain all the 
labour necessary for bringing it to market” 
bloomed into the Maltliusian princij)Ie of poj)U- 
lation near the close of the century (lyqcS). The 
peculiar circumstances of the next two decades, 
with continued war, excessive taxation, curtail- 
ment of h>od imports, unprecedented prices for 
W'heat in luigland and inflated agricultural rents, 
.served to magnify to abnormal importatice the 
subjects of jM)]>ulation growth and land rents. 
'Fhe so-called Ricardian doctrine of rent w^as 
independently formulated by several other 
w'riter.s — West, Alalthus, 'Torrens and others 
betw’een 1813 and 1815 — wiien wlieat jirices 
w'cre at their peak. It was destined to play a 
dominant role in economic theory until after the 
middle of the nineteenth century and thereafter 
gradually to lose its i)restige. 

It is not possible accuratc'ly to compress into 
a single proposition the whole Ricardian rent 
tioctrine for in it stweral criteria of rent w'ere 
combined and confused. TAen the following 
analysis tloes not exhaust the minor details and 
differences. In the first place, tlu' source of rent 
was deemed to be distinctly ami pix:uliarly land, 
used as a mere geographic or geological term. 
Along with labor and cajntal land was one of the 
three factors of production, i)aralleled by the 
three incomes — rent, jwolits (including interest) 
and W'ages and by the three classes of income 
receivers landlortls, capitalists and laborers. 
'This tripartite arrangement correspomkxl fairly 
well with the main divisions in j)olitics and in 
Fnglish society at that time. Secondly, land was 
regarded as iinproduced, it being conceived as 
essentially a natural not an artificial agent, 
having therefore originally no psychic cost, 
in contrast wuth the psychic sacrifice involved in 
making, improving and modifying other things, 
which were thought to be ruled by the labor 
theory of value. Again land, even agricultural 
land, was considered as durable by its very 
nature, and its useful and fertile qualities were 
taken to be permanent. As a corollary the rent 
income was assumed to continue without limit 
and without impairment of its source, in con- 
trast with physical capital. Land was looked 
upon as ]K'culiar in that it alone among eco- 
nomic agents w^as subject to the law^ of diminish- 
ing returns, a doctrine which confu.sed the idea 
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of proportionality between two or more com- 
jilementary agents with tlie itlea of a historical 
trend toward less productive land and land uses. 
Imrther, land rent was assumed to he of a 
peculiar residual, or differential, nature, in 
contrast to wages, profits and interest, in wIulIi 
no differential (juality was seen at that lime. 
Closely related w^as the idea that land rent was 
peculiarly a surjilus above cost (jiractical 
business cost), and moreover the one income 
that “formed no part of price." "riiis was a mere 
play on words and was not meant to deny that 
the actual prices of all products where scarce 
land w'as used contained riaits as well as wages 
and profits, or that rent lormed part of the 
necessary competitive expenses of the enter- 
jiriser. Idie phrase invoked a garbled inargm- 
ality tlieory, which ameiuk'd the w'ords “formed 
no part of price" by the addition: of that portion 
of the supply w^hieh fixes (or determines) the 
price of tiie whole. Recent criticism has pretty 
etfectiially disposed of the fallacious idea of a 
certain marginal unit fixing the price of the 
W’hole or of the other units in the marketing of 
any sort of goods or uses. 

Land rent in the Ricardian doctrine was 
further regarded as peculiar in that taxes on 
land, agricultural as well as other, were not 
shiftable. laind being deemed to be not only 
unjirodiicible but indestructible, it was con- 
cluded that the (juantity of usable land and the 
mode of its use could not and would not be 
altered in any degree through the taxpayers’ 
choice as a result of changes in land taxes. 
Finally, all land values and all rents were held to 
be of a monopolistic nature, no matter how^ 
widely distributed landowTiership might be; this 
was palpably a confusion of the idea of “natural" 
scarcity and that of monojioly in its pro})er sense 
as control and artificial manipulation of supply 
and of jirices througli unifietl ownership or by 
agreement. 

The subsequent history of the rent doctrine is 
largely a record of hostile criticism of these in- 
consistencies in the Ricardian theory and of the 
attempts of Ricardian apologists, such as J. S. 
Mill, J. E. Cairnes and others of the neo- 
classical school, to tpialify, reconcile and evade 
its logical consequences. Most ingenious and 
elusive of the attempts of this sort were those of 
Alfred Marshall. He conceded that the distinc- 
tion between land (natural) and other wealth 
must be abandoned from the point of view' of the 
individual inv'estor (the original problem) but 
suggested retaining it from the point of view of 
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st>ciety. He then hoj)efulIy set forth still another 
property of land as “the ultimate cause of the 
distinction . . . between land and other 
things"; that is, the attribute of extension, or its 
geometric relations. Not satisfied with this, he 
further suggested making the distinction be- 
tw'een rent and interest (and b(‘tween land and 
capital) turn “on the length of the period w'hich 
wc have in view ." 

Since the word rent etymologically means any 
income or yield from an economic agent, its 
limitation to a more sjH'cial sense in^•olves some- 
thing (if the arhitrary. This can lie justified 
ultimately only by a general consensus of 
Opinion and usage. Modern theoretical criticism 
has not only (juite effectually invalidated the 
crude trij>artite division of the economic factors 
(based on the labor theory of valui‘) which linked 
rent with land but has also in xarying degrees 
exploded all of the other suppos(‘d peculiarities 
of land and of land rent. lfioj)ortionality, for 
example, varying on either side of an ojuimum, 
is seen as a universal ]>henomenon in the use of 
all kinds of good^, whereas a historical law of 
diminishing returns finds no support in actual 
conditions or in .statistical trends in any of the 
advanced countries. 

d'o the writer it seems that the most useful 
and tenable definition of the w'ord rent today 
must turn upon the one econornico-legal eri- 
terioii of the nature of the contract by which the 
uses of any more or less durable agent of pro- 
duction may be bought or sold. 'The content of 
such a concept would include nearly all of the 
cases which in practise have ever been included 
under rent, but the eonce])t wouki be essentially 
different. C’apital in the financial sense and its 
yield —profits and interest— are fully within the 
price system, both the principal sum and the 
amount of the income being expressed in 
monetary terms; rent is ordinarily oidy half way 
wfithin the price system, that is, in respect to the 
periodic pav'menl; whereas the borrowed agent 
is returnable in kind or as nearly as may be in 
identical form (i.e. the criterion is })hysieal or 
technological rather than financial). Indeed 
some cases of rent contracts, as, for instance, 
renting on shares, retain the still more primitive 
form of contract in which both the borrowing 
and lending and the payment are “in kind"; 
that is, not expressed in monetary terms. Rent 
w'ould thus be defined as: the amount paid by 
contract for the use of the dutitive (separable) 
uses of a more or less durable agent (use bearer), 
entrusted by an owner to a borrower for a 
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limited period, to he returned in equally good 
condition except for ordinary wear and tear. 

Frank A. I"inTi:R 
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RFN'F CHARCiE. The term rent charge in the 
mediaeval law of the various Juiropean lands 
may he defined untechiiically as the grant by a 
landowner of a rent to he pnid out of the income 
from his lands. Jn English common law it was 
accomjMnied with the j'Fower of distress in favor 
of the purcha.ser of the rent charge and was dis- 
tinguished by certain legal details from a rent 
serv ice and a rent seek. 

At least as early as the twelfth century the 
purchase ancl sale of rent charges were used in 
northern Ikirope as devictxs for Ivorrovving l>y 
landowners and for the inve.stmt‘nt of (money) 
capital by the burgher class. 'J’he develojanent 
until the sixteenth centm-y was therefore con- 
temporaneous first witli the crusades anti the 
growth of towns tlirougli the purcha.st* of 
charter privileges from neighboring feudal lantl- 
Jords, and latter rvitfi th<‘ growing use ol rr;oney 
and credit and with the steady declint‘ in t‘eo- 
noniic importance of tht‘ feudal classes relative 
to that of the mt‘rchant capitalists. Jn financial 
markets in the ctunmercial towns fixed incomes 
in the form of rent charges were exchangtal for 
capital sums involving a time discount raie and 
rate of yield quite as in a modern bond market. 
In the earlier period the yield was as high as (S to 
10 percent, but in later centuries it sank to about 
5 percent and at times to even less. Ihiiike an 
ordinary “loan of money” secured by a mortgage 
on a landed estate, the rent charge e.scaped the 
disapjiroval of the church as a de\ ica‘ for invest- 
ing capital to obtain a fixed income without 
Jalior. 'rije feature deemed of greatest impor- 
tance in distinguishing technically the eco- 
nomic and therefore the ethical nature of the 
rent cliarge from an ordinary loan of capital was 
that the borrow^er (seller of the rent charge) did 
not contract ever to repay the sum; that is, it 
was a perpetual rent, without maturity date, al- 
though usually he had the option of redeeming it 
at will. The rent charge, while it is still a legal 
form of contract, has largely fallen into disuse 
with the development in the financial markets of 
other more convenient forms of investment 
sanctioned by both church and state, 

Frank A. Fetter 
S ee: Land Tenure; Real Ivstatk; Rent. 
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RENT REGULATION. In the normal law of 
landlord and tenant dwellings are let according 
to the rules of property and contract. 'Fhe land- 
lord as owner of the dwelling can fix the rent 
of his property at whatever figure he chooses. 
If a tenant does not pay his rent, the landlord 
has such remedies as distress and eviction. I • j)on 
the expiry of the lease the landlord can take 
possession ol his ju'operty, refusing to renew 
the lease for any or no reason. The competition 
between landlords is siij^posed to protect the 
tenant against the charge of extortionate rents. 

In fact, however, the rental market has never 
been a free market. The dilliculties tenants face 
in securing complete inlorinatinn of competitive 
offers, the cu.stoin in many eoininunitics of ter- 
minating leases and inoxing on oiu- particular 
day a year, the segregation ot rac<‘s, tiationalities 
and income groups in certain localiiit\s, create 
quasi-monopolist ic conditions. The rental mar- 
ket is one of inequalities, frictions and lagging 
adjustments, in which the low it income groups 
in the large urban centers arc pro\ided with 
substandard housing in obsolete structures at a 
relatively high cost, despite h'gally prescribed 
standards of sanitation and safety. 

While the history of western nations records 
many instances of far reaching governmental 
interference with relations b(Mw'een landlords 
and tetiants, the inter\ention has generally been 
on behalf of the landlords, as in the ease of the 
various enclosure acts in (ireat Hritain. In Ire- 
land, however, in the early jSSo’s the govern- 
ment did intervene to protect the tenant larmers 
by fixing their rental payments on more fa\or- 
able terms than the landlords had been willing 
to grant. 

"^rhe situation is explained, however, by other 
factors than the relationshi]) of landlord and 
tenant, particularly by the absentee ownersJiip 
of the British landlords, who wx*re regarded as 
alien masters by their Irish tenants. When the 
latter, who had fallen into arrears, banded to- 
gether to resist eviction with violence, the British 
government wais forced to aid them by fixing 
rents. Rents were established either by volun- 
tary agreement between the landlord and tenant, 
the agreement having the force of law, or, in 
default of such an arrangement, by a court. 
Once fixed the rental figure was to remain sta- 
tionary for a period of fifteen years. 

The most striking, certainly the most exten- 
sive intervention of governmental authority in 
behalf of tenants against landlords occurred 
during the World War in the field of urban 


housing. The outbreak of the war precipitated 
a situation which in a relatively short time pro^ 
duced rent control by goNcrnmcntal authority 
not only in the countries at war but generallv 
throiighont the world. Moreover the conditions 
which made rent control necessary during the 
war continued and became more acute m the 
following years, resulting in the extensiem of 
rent regulation during the post-war period. 

The first governmental intervention W'as the 
moralorium on rental pavnuMits declarcil by the 
I'rencli g(wernment on August 14, 1914, and 
exterukd in thnv-rnonth p(Tiods to March 31, 
iqiS, when the moratorium was supersedetl by 
a general act controlling leases and rents, ddus 
moratorium in France was followed by legis- 
lation in tnany parts of the western world, (ireat 
Britain, New Soiuh Wales and Russia j^assed 
rent control me.i.sur<‘s in igi5; Italy declared a 
partial moratorium in the Netherlands, 

Swit/erland, Sweilen .md ( lennany enacted rent 
legislation in i()J7. By the end of the war prac- 
tically all countries in lujrojH* had laws restrict- 
ing landiouls from raising rents and evicting 
tenants. Shortly after the close of tin* war the 
acute housing shortage and the rising unrest and 
mass protest ol tenants led to additional control 
in the luiropean nations and to new legislation 
in countries formed l>y the peace treaties arul in 
Iiulia, the I ailin American states and the United 
Stales. 

In the Unitc-ii States tht‘ most elaborate legis- 
lative control of rents was put into effect in the 
District of C’olumbia in KrtO ‘i^d in the .state 
of New' ^Crk in K^ao. In some other .states 
municipalities set nj’» rent control commissions 
with powers to investigate rents and to nx^diate 
between landlords and tenants, and in varying 
degrees with powers of coercion, d'hey were 
largclv limitetl, howawer, to the use of jaiblicity 
in securing a reasonable adjustment of rentals. 
The federal government also had power under 
some t'ireumstanees to control the eviction of 
soldiers’ (k‘pcndents and war workers and also 
to recpiisition buildings for the latter 

The eircum.stanees which provoked rent regu- 
lation changed in character fnirii the earlier 
jieriod of the war to the late and post-w^ar peri- 
ods. At the outbreak of the war, although the 
number of vacancies increased because of the 
break up and amalgamation of many households 
and the decline of marriages, many tenant fam- 
ilies with their men gone to war could not pay 
their rents. But as the war progressed, existing 
dwelling facilities in the urban anti industrial 
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centers were rapidly filled with workers and lower waj^e levels looked with favor Uf)on ren 
their families who had nii^^rated to the city to control as a factor which would eliminate one 
secure the new jobs and higher wa^es in the war element of pressure for high wages when the 
industries. As vacancies disappeared, landlords expected and ho])ed for decline in prices sliould 


j)ressed viLforoiisly to ^^et higher rents. 7"he rc- 
tuni of soldiers to civil lii'e at the end of the war 
further accentuated this shortage. .Marriages in 
all countries increased enormously, particularly 
in the urban centers. In addition many of the 
latnilies which had ahandemt'd .si‘j>arate house- 
holds wfien tlieir men members had been called 
into service sought again to set up separate 
establishments. 7'he workers who during the 
war had migrated tf> the cities did not return to 
llie farms. 

.Accompanying this sudden increase in the 
need for new dwelling units, during the war and 
for several years after th(‘ war construction of 
new dwellings sulfered a decline amounting 
almost to cor7ij)lete ce.s.sation. d'his decline was 
greatest in the belligerent countries, where the 
governments, subordinating all other considera- 
tions to military necessity, mobilized all available 
man jxnver, including skilled building laborers, 
and j)ermitted new dwelling construction only 
by license. In all countries moreover building 
costs rose rapidly because of the competing de- 
mand for labor and materials in industries 
supplying mililary recjuin'inents, and capital 
loan funds sought the more jirofitable war in- 
vestments rather than the slower returns on 
dwelling inve.stments. After tlie war building 
costs ro.se even more rapidly as a result of infla- 
tion. 'rile rent and mortgage restriction acts 
were an additional limiting factor, although it is 
doubtful whether they contributed materially 
to the stoppage of building, 7'aking adv^antage 
of the acute housing shortage, owners of dwell- 
ing aceommotlations sought to raise rents and 
to evict tenants who could not or would not pay 
the higher rents. In these communities or states 
wl'iere no rent restrictions existed the number 
of evictions mounted ra^iidly. 

'The resulting plight of the tenants could not 
he ignoreil. During the war militar}" necessity 
reijuired the maintenance of civil stability and 
morale; and after the war mass unrest was no 
less tlisturbing tt) the political governments 
uiuiergoing or threatened with revolutionary 
overturn. Political exjiediency recpiired tliat the 
owners of dwellings remain a subject class until 
the new liousing provided by government fi- 
nancing and (linnet ion could establish rentals at 
a level against which tenants would not protest 
oo violently. Moreover employers hoping for 


occur. 

The purposes of the rent control measures 
were to prev'tuit unfair ri.sc's in rent and to pro- 
tect tenants against eviction because of inability 
to pay the current rent or the increases de- 
manded hv the landlords. In one manner or 
another they interfered with the rights of private 
property and vvitl) the freedom of contract. 'Phey 
stnired the tenant oecuj)ancy of the dwelling 
even thcugli the lease had expired and jwevented 
the landlord from taking poss<‘Ssion of liis pro})- 
erty. 'Pluy denied the landlord the right to exact 
all the rent the trallie would hear. 'They pre- 
ventt‘d mortgage holders from charging more 
than a pre.scTibed rat(‘ of interest and dc'j^riv'ed 
them of the right of foreelosure, and in some 
countries wIktc the housing shortage was un- 
usually severe they restriett^d the tenants from 
moving and rationed dwelling premises. 

'Phe system of rent control v aried with differ- 
ent countries and was conditioned by a variety 
of factors, including the extent of monetary 
inflation, the political ]>hilosophy controlling the 
government, the severity of the i‘liects of the 
war, the diflicultics of post-war readjustments 
and the political power of tenants. 'Phe degret 
and severity of control ranged from restrictions 
which were deliberate!}' confiscatory and in- 
tended as devices for the socialization of housing 
to the mild control by those cities in thelhiited 
States which relied merely ujion conciliation. 

In most Eur()j)can countries, particularly in 
the belligerent states, the rent base was fixed by 
legislative decrc^e as of a given pre-war daUt. In 
the United States the rent law" of the state of 
New York forbade extortionate and unreason- 
able rents, declaring a 25 percent increase in 
rent as presumptively extortionate but leaving 
the determination of “reasonable'’ rent to the 
municipal courts; in the District of Columbia 
the fixing of rents was left to a rent commission. 
In New South Wales a formula of “fair rent” 
was prescribed. 

In the post-war period the governments in 
countries with extreme monetary inflation pre- 
scribed various multipliers of pre-war rents as 
the basis of the new rents. Landlords in the 
post-war decade were generally permitted to 
increase rents to cover various classes of money 
outlay, such as repairs, maintenance and altera- 
tions for accommodation of additional families. 
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In some European countries rents were indi- 
rectly raised by a tenant’s tax, which, however, 
was appropriated by the government for new 
buildings designed to compete with the existing 
privately owned dwellings. 

There was considerable variation likewise in 
the control of lease expiry. During the period of 
the moratorium in France leases were automal- 
ically extended, while the landlord was com- 
pletelv deprived of his rights of pf)ssession. In 
other countries, as also in h' ranee under later 
legislation, repossession was subject to various 
conditions, such as failure of tenants to pay 
rent, misuse of the property by tlie tenant or 
the owner’s din;ct personal net*d for and use of 
the property. 

The extent of the coverage of tenants enjoying 
protection varied from complete eo\'erage of all 
tenants regardless of income and military service 
to a system of classifiial protection iind(‘r which 
the maximum jirotectioii was given to tenant 
families whose heads were in military servi<a‘ 
canil to lowx'r income groujis, leaving the class of 
rich tenants unassisted. Protection was defined 
also in terms of classes of buildings, those con- 
structed after a given date being exempt, or in 
terms of sjiecified localities or si/e of the munici- 
pality or town. 1 n general the scope of ]wotection 
tvas broadened in the years imnu'diately follow’- 
ing the war, while limitations vv(‘re progress! vx*ly 
narrowed during tlie latter half of the post-war 
decade. 

In a few countries and cities control of rents 
was withdrawal in large part by the middle of 
the post-war decade. In Norway, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Svvit/erland and Italy rent control 
w^as either abrogated entirely or almost entirely 
by 1930. I 'or instance, in Italy moral suasion 
may be exercised by the Fascist corporation of 
liouse property owners. Hut rent control, al- 
though progressively liberali/ed as to increases 
of rents and the classes of protected dwellings 
and tenants, still existed by 1934 niost of the 
jirincipal European nations; namely, in Grcxit 
Britain, ITance, Germany, Au.stria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. 

In the United States the termination of rent 
control was hastened by the fear of adv^erse 
action by the courts. In a case arising under the 
rent law^ of the District of C’olumbia the Su- 
preme Court of the United States by a five to 
four decision upheld the constitutionality of rent 
regulation upon a theory of emergency [Blcx:k 
V. Hirsch, 256 LI. S. 135 (1921)]. A few^ years 
later, however, in a second District of Columbia 


case the Supreme Court hinted that such legi.s- 
lation would be valid only as long as the emer- 
gency lasted [Chastlernan Corp. v. Sinclair, 264 
IT. S. 543 (1924)]. The- decision rendered rent 
control in the District of Columbia impotent by 
1925. In the .state of New' York rent contn)I w^as 
not withdrawn completely until 1929. 

Ahhough the history of the last half of the 
post-war decaile is one of gradual and progres- 
siv'c removal of control, in many countries rent 
control of some sort promist^ to remain as a 
permanent part of the general .system of .social 
control. 'I'he Housing Act of 1930 in Great 
Britain, for example, contemplates permanent 
control of low rent hoii.sing. Rent control in 
European countries inoreovtT is an integral part 
of the administration of government subsidized 
and owiK'd dwellings, in which an increasing 
percentage of the lower income groups live. 
Since the effects of rent control hav(‘ been uni- 
formly to fix rents in the controlled area consid- 
erably below the levt'l which would fiave ob- 
lainetl in a free market, the private cv)r;st ruction 
()f new buildings has been discouraged and gov- 
ernments ha\*<‘ Iwcn practically forced into some 
form of .social housing. 

Finally, the economic depre.ssion which began 
iti T929 introduced a new phase of rent regula- 
tion. Because of the deflationary trend of this 
p<‘riod rents under existing lea.ses often became 
oppres.siv<‘ and when interest was r(‘duced by 
legislati(»ri .seemed particularly unjust. At least 
three Australian states, (iueensland, X’ictoria, 
New South Wales, and New Zealand have al- 
ready interv'ened by passing rent reduction acts. 
Ivnacted since 1931, the statutes are scheduled 
to remain in effect for .several years. 'I’hey <'ither 
nxluce existing rents by a fixed percentage or 
leave it to the courts to determine the extent of 
reductions. 

A. A. Friedrich 
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tion in the I hiited States, and Ilousitif; J^o/iev in Europe, 
Studies and Reports, Series CJ, nos, 1-3 (CR-neva 
1924 30); Schaiil), E. I.., “Tfie JteRulalion of Jtentals 
during the Wai Period” \x\ Journal of Political Econ^ 
omy, vj»l. xxviii (1920) 1-3!*; Mans, Rene, Traite 
thenrique et pratique de la legislation des layers, IqtS- 
jq (Paris 1924); Bramfis, Ernst, “Mietersehutz” in 
I landwdrterbuch des Wohnunf;sn>esens, ed. by Gerhard 
Albrecht and others (Jena i9jo) p. 539-47; Stone, 
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striitum Arls, ig.'O lo cd. by Archibald Safford 

(5th t-‘d. J^ondon Evatt, 11 . V., "A ‘hair Rent’ 

J'Jxpcrirncnt in New South Wales" in ‘/oi/rw// of Co///- 
panitivc Lc^iislatinn (Did hitcrnatKimil l.(m\ 3rd ser., 
vol. ii (1920) 10 20; Eaucr, E. J., 77 /e Tcmnit and 
lli\ Landhtrd (New "S'ork 1921); Lindsay, Samuel 
A'IcC'., hUanatnu y/v/>/v/s oj ihr So-( ',(dlcd I\nif’r}f(‘ni v 
J/oiiKtni' L(’in\l((tiuii of Kjjo in Arrt York State (New 
Wirk 1921). See also bibliot:n»phy under I lousiNc. 

RKN'rENMAKK was the unit of the transi- 
tional eurreney iiistituttnl in (Germany at the 
eloseof the post-war juTiod of extreme iiiilation. 
7 die value of the Reiitenmark, a\ailahle ir, the 
form of notes issued h\ the Rentenhank he- 
ginnintt Nox eniher 15, 1023, was std at one gold 
(or yirt‘-war) mark both for domt\stie ptirptises 
and in terms of the United States dollar, the 
only imjtortant gold slantlard eurreney at the 
time. The Rentenhank notes, however, wtTc 
redeemable not in speeit* hut in 5 jHTeent gold 
mark bonds which rejirc'sented a first lien im- 
]K)sed on all agricultural land (exceed that with 
a j>re-war assess(‘d wdue of less than 2000 marks) 
and on all l)usin(‘ss enterjaises (excej>l those 
employing no outside helj' after Sej)temher i, 
i()23); furthermore they were not lc‘gal tender, 
although government oflices were compelled to 
accept them. 'I'he nt'W currency was (‘agerly r(‘- 
ceived hy the populatiofi, which had no stable 
money for hand to hand use and was suffering 
from an acute currency shortage notwithstand- 
ing the enormous circukuion of tlu* old paper 
mon(*y and llie “<‘mergency monc-v” issued hy 
public and important private bodies. 'The sta- 
bility of the Rentenmark hung in the balance for 
some months but was assured by the middle ot 
Aj^ril, 1924. With the reorganization of the 
Reichsbank under a new ciiarter, wliicli was 
connected with the Dawes rcjxirations .settle- 
ment of August 30, i()24, a gold bullion .stand- 
ard currency was introdiiceil and the retirement 
of the Rentenmark was begun. 

Several lactors contributed to “the miracle of 
the Rentenmark”- the breaking of the vicunis 
circle of inllation pn'sumably through the intro- 
duction of a new currency without gold backing, 
'i’his currency was aj^jiarcntly based on real 
values and therefore enjoyed the confidence of 
the mas.ses, jxirticularly in agricultural sections. 
7 'he reform was moreo\cr supported alike by 
conservative ami liberal ])olitical parties. It ap- 
peared to meet the clamor for a purely national 
currency linked to some basic agricultural com- 
modity and dix’orced from the control of the 
government aiul the Reichsbank; and it was 
satisfactory to those who opposed the emascula- 


tion of the central banking functions of the 
Reichsbank and wished to leave a loophole for 
the rcintroduction of the gold standard. The 
deciding factor was probably the absolute re- 
striction of Rentenbank note issue, and the 
measures ()f the currency commi.ssioner, in- 
ve.sted with dictatorial j)ow’ers, which made it 
feasible. 7 ’he issue was limited at the outset to a 
maximum of 3,200,000,000 gold marks, the 
value of the capital and surplus of the Renten- 
bank. Of this amrnint the sum of 1,200,000,000 
marks was allocated to the governmcait to enable 
it to meet its current expen.se.s and to jxiy its 
debt to the Reidisbank; an ecjual sum was to be 
empjloycd in financing busine.ss and agriculture 
through the Reichsbank and other banks of 
issue. Since treasury bills could no longer be 
discounted with the Reichsbank, a rigid limit 
was set to the spending power (jf the govern- 
ment, whose budgetarv deficits were (he im- 
mediate cause of e\cr mounting printing t)ress 
inflation. It was also mx'essary to impose a strict 
rationing of credit to business, whose depend- 
ence for working capital u[H»n the Reichsbank 
was one of the major con.sequences of inflatimi. 
An important supj>Ic‘mcnlary imxisure was the 
control of the foreign (juotations of the RenUm- 
inark through rtaluction of the suj^ply of (ler- 
man currency in foreign markets. 7 ’he strain of 
extreme deflation, wliich might <‘asily have be- 
come intolerable, was somewhat relievial by 
foreign credits made axailable tiu'ough the (iold 
Discount Bank organized in A])ril, u)2.p But 
the danger to the whole Rentenmark scheme 
implicit in the icjxirations obligations of the 
(ierman goxernmeni was not removed until the 
experiment was bixiught to a successful conclu- 
.sion with the adojition of the Dawes jdan. 

Hakuli) L. ReI'I) 

Si ’ i ". AT()Ni;rAHY Si ahii r/\ ri()x; Ixn.Aiiox and Dk- 
1 LAI ion; Dia'ai l A'i io\; Ur.i'AKAi io.ns; I.and IUnk 
S tair.Mi s. 

('omiili: Schiu'hl, Iljalmar, Die Stahi/lslerunf^ der 
Maik 1927), ir. hv Ralph Rutlc-r (London 

i()27); ( iermany, KrieiTslastenkoininission, (Jennany's 
Kionoinx, (anrency diid Fiiunue (Hrrlin 1924) sect. It; 
“Currency Rctumani/.alion in ( L*rinany" in Federal 
Reserve liiilletin, \o\. x (i<>24) ()d» 37; Idslci, Karl, 
Von del A I ark zur Rei( hsnuD k (Jena 1928) chs. vi-viii. 

REN 77 ER, meaning originally simply a holder 
of renics, or certificates of the Erench govern- 
mental debt, has come to signify anyone living 
primarily upon the return from fixed monetary 
investments. 77 ie rentier is a passive income 
rc^ceiver, one whose stake in the system depends 
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upon p;ist rather than continuing economic ac- 
tivity. He is thus to be distinguished on the one 
hand from the individual living on an income 
from a privileged position, such as the slave 
owner or member of a landed arist{>cracy, and 
on the other hand from the finance capitalist, 
whose income is derived from promotion and 
speculation although in the form of investment. 

I'he classic picture of the rentier is that of the 
provincial Frenchman, inheritor of a modest 
fortune, to which he may have addetl bv hard 
work and frugality, spetiding his later if not his 
eiirlier days in the leisure of an assured income, 
shrewd, critical of new fails, well aetjuainted 
with at least the simpler pleasures of living. As 
an outline picture of the most cliaract eristic t\]>e 
of rentier of a jiarticular civili/ation this de- 
scrijuion is true enough. It would have to be 
altered in important details to tit other times 
and cultures. For the rentier dt)es not constitute 
a class or represent an organic soc ial gnmjnng; 
neither birth nor education nor jiosiiion is nec- 
essarily his. He is distinguished solely l>y tlu‘ 
source and character of his income in a money 
ecoiifimy. 

In general two chief types of rentier may l)e 
recognized. The true, or lifelong, rentier must 
ordinarily be an inheritor of wealth, however 
modest in amount. Witfi the dissolution of older 
social ties the st.‘Cond type, what may be called 
the dependent rentier the widow with her S4i\- 
ings account or insurance rnoTuw, the maklen 
aunt with her small inlieritance, the retired busi- 
ne.ss man with his annuity designed just to carry 
him tliroiigh llie remainder of his years- has 
become jnohably more important mimcTically. 
There should perhaps be included as a third 
type, come into existence largely in tlie twenti- 
eth century, the institutional rentier -the foun- 
dations and tMidovvments deriving their income 
from fixed investments, cooperative societit*s and 
caucational instil ulioiis which seek .security of 
income from tht‘ir investments. One thing all 
three groups have in common, their inde{x*nd- 
ence of continuing productive activ ity and, cor- 
rclatively, their dependence on tlie stability of 
existing property relation.sliips. 

Security of income has been most commonly 
associated throughout history with the owner- 
ship of land; in theory it is being absorbed, no 
matter how inadeciuately, as a governmental 
function by modern states, through old age 
pensions, social insurance and unemployment 
schemes. But the rentier differs essentially from 
both tlic landowner and the pensioner. I’he large 
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scale landowner represents tlie a}>ex of a feu- 
dalized society; tiie rentier, not the ap«‘\ but a 
kind of rootless oil shoot of a money economy, 
'rile holder of government securities is com- 
pletely absolved from all interest in production, 
a remoteness never achieved by even the com- 
pletely alxsentee landowner. 'J'he pensioner, on 
lh(‘ other hand, has .security of income only on 
condition of continuous labor; oiiiv in his latest 
vears can he hope for the ireedom of choice of 
ac-tivily of tlu‘ rentier 

I listoricallv , h()W<*ver, there is a close reia- 
tion.shi]> betwee n the large* landowner and the 
rentier Juir it was the manners and pcTcpiisites 
of the landed ari.stoeraey whic h furnisheci the 
jiatlern for the nev\ly wealthy of the sc‘ventc*enth 
and eightcH-nth centuries. In Fnglaiuj, where 
c ireumstanevs ollcivd fiecpic'nt opportiinitic's to 
the eilv man for the* pureliase of old estates, this 
class was largely absorbed into the landed gen- 
try. It was, .IS Soiub.irt savs, fc‘iidalized. In 
France*, where such opjiort unities were rarer and 
the ideal was not the c-ountry sejuire hut the* 
Parisian courtier, the tax farmer or the mer- 
chant looking about for a plac'e to put hisac'cu- 
mulaU‘cI wealth preferred to sc‘ek out monetarv 
investments. Such investments, hoveever, were 
rare throughout the eighteenth century. Most 
large trading adventures were financ-ecl by active 
jiarlicipants, and save in the* Nethc*rIaiKls gov- 
c'rnmc*nt finance was on a compIc‘tely nnstahle 
liasi.-, before the nineteenth Century. Jn Holland 
an imjxirtant rcntic‘r class c‘amc into existence 
m the course of the eighteenth eeutiirv, as the 
opportunities for mercantile activities were cut 
off by the loss of cmjure, and the boiirgc*ois 
turned from active trading to living on his rev- 
enues. 

The first real opportunity for the rcntic*r and 
the coni i lining symbol of his power came with 
the growth and stabilization ol national debts. 
In Ivngland Pitt jilaccd public credit on a solid 
basis during the Napoleonic wars; in France the 
constitutions of tlie end of the eighteenth c*cn- 
lury, in reaction against the preceding chaos of 
bankruptcies and repudiations, declared the 
public debt sacred. Throughout the nineteenth 
cenliiry there was an enormous cxjiansion of the 
public debt of all the western countries. The 
bonds of some of the smaller states might go 
through default after default, but the French 
rentes and the English con.sols justified the faith 
tlu‘y inspired as symbols of all the solidity and 
self-assurance of the middle class of the times. 
With the increasing penetration of the money 
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ccoTionw into all fields of activity the demand 
for safe investnieiits for surplus wealth ran ahead 
of the supply of ^^o\ernment bonds, and first 
foreign governmental debts, then railroad securi- 
ties and inort^a^e securities came to be sought 
])V the rentier. Hut such investnuaits are always 
in danger of beconiinp^ sfieculations, and the 
})ublic tlebt has rcanained his chi(‘f .support. 

It was abo\e all in b' ranee that the public debt 
came to be In^hl primarily by actual or potential 
rentiers. I)istributed nr)t throu<^h financial in- 
stitutions but directly to lh<‘ public through 
I'omptuirs set uj) in e\t‘ry town, it was ea.sily 
aapiiretl in varying amounts. Indeed the gen- 
eral reliance on public credit was one cause of 
the slow development of private corporate fi- 
nanc<‘ in bVanc<‘; again and again throughout 
the ninete(‘nth c(‘ntury the governnunt was 
forced to guarant(‘(‘ the interest on borrowings 
of jHiblii' utilities, such as the railroads, in f)rder 
to cre«ite a market for their bonds. In Kngland, 
vvhi're the rentier was also imj>ortant by the latter 
j'jart of th(‘ nineteenth century, the earlier th'Vel- 
o})ment of juivate financial institutions pre- 
\ented any such d<»minance of public credit. 

Safe imestment o])j>ortunities alone do not 
produce a renticT class. I{\c(‘pt for the depend- 
ent reiitiiU', who is for most of his life not a 
rentier but a ]>roLlucer, rcjn'esentatives of the 
group have ne\(‘r be(‘n nunuTous either in (ier- 
inany or in the I biited Stales until very nventiy. 
diie psychology of a nation “on the make“ is 
inimical to the enjoyment of a fixed income. 
C'alifornia ami b’lorida, ha\ens for the rentier, 
testify b\ their \'ery character to his unt‘asiness 
in American socic^t) . 

'The rentier, like all non-]>rodueers, is made 
])ossible onl\ by a comjdieated social organiza- 
tion. A phenomenon (d capitalism, he appears 
in numlxTs only in certain of its stages or forms. 
In a period of active advance the surjdus wealth 
of society linds its wav largely into the hands of 
the manipulator, whether merchant, manufac- 
turer or banker. The rentier can exist at such 
a time, indeed it is largely in these periods that 
the surplus fuiuls necessary to his growth are 
accumulati'tl; but he flourishes best, the atmos- 
phert‘ is more congenial to his temper, in the 
lulls, when economic activity is stabilized or 
declining. Some writers, notably N. Bukharin 
{The Kcomnnic Theory 0 / the Leisure Class, New 
York concentrating upon the parasitic 

character of the coupon clipper, regartl the exist- 
ence of a large rentier stratum in a society as a 
sign of decadence. "Jdiis interpretation follows 


from the morc‘ general Marxian position as tc 
the expk>itative nature of ])iire interest. 

'I'he sphere of activity of the rentier is that of 
consumjnion. But what the (juality of that con- 
sumption will be is deterTTiined TK)t by his char- 
acter as rentier but by the cultural atmosphere 
in W'hich he lives. It may be conspicuous and 
wasteful, but to assume that it is ahvays so is to 
confuse the rentier witli the j)lutocrat. One of 
the distinctive features (*f the rentier class at the 
apex of its importance at the t*nd of the nine- 
teenth century was (he fact that it included so 
many .small and middling fortuiu's. The spend- 
ing of the rentier, as distinguisluxl from that of 
the capitalist or speculati\e owner of stvurities, 
is marked by restraint ratlua' than bv abandon. 
Jn a new and rapidly changing economy it may 
constitu1(‘ an unstal)le, luxury demand, a source 
of friction in the svstt'in. Where traditions are 
fewg the naitier grouj) is prob.ibl\ exceptiorally 
inclined to faddism oi all kimis, Btang mobile 
g('ographically, it can easily congregatt* in resorts 
and tourist centers gi\(.‘n o\er to frisohlv and 
glitter. The same mobility makes possible tie* 
develojuiuait of (‘\j)atriate colonies of artists, 
such as those in Baris. But in ohk*r societies, 
where the arts of consum]>tion have b(‘en longer 
cultivated, the jnirchasiTig powt‘r of tlu* rentier 
group may be exerted in quite different direc- 
tions. It may well be a definitely stabilizing 
factor, |)roviding a steady demand for customary 
goods anil .services that ki-eps ali\ e a w hole .si'Hes 
of local industric's am.! thus restricts the sjdiere 
of capitalist encroachments. It is in such a soci- 
ety that the rentier <*\erts the* greatest cultural 
inlluence, through liis contribution to the art r)f 
leisure. But in general the tone of a society is 
set by the upper class, not by the renti(*r group. 

In any .society, ho\ve\er, the rentier group 
con.stitutes a solid body opposed to change of all 
kinds. 'The lifelong rentier, free from the outset 
to choose the ])attern of his life, whether it runs 
in terms of idleness and travel, amateur scholar- 
shi}> or a comjih'tely professional devotion to 
science or art, is inclinetl to be strongly indi- 
vidualistic in his attitiules. 'Bhe pressures of his 
life are personal ami self-ap])lied, the limitations 
moral ami customary and not primarily eco- 
nomic. Separated from tlu* necessity of active 
participation in the economic struggles of his 
time, he is likely to develop an aloofness varying 
from the philo.sophical to the unrealistic or 
purely callous. Politically he is apt to be inactive 
except w hen the status of his income is imper- 
iled. Ihilike the small business man, the pro- 
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fessional and the artisan, he is a potential 
adherent of either faseisin or conununisin only 
in most unusual eirciiinstances. I-'or lie is essen- 
tially a lover of the status (pio, and his interests 
are those of the maintenance of property rights, 
especially the value of money. 

'riie rentier group before the World War ex- 
erted a greater inlluence than its mere numbers 
would imply, for the rentitT status constituted 
the goal of so large a section of tlie jK)pulation. 
]t was a curiously static kind of inlluence. 'bhe 
opposition of the rentier to social legislation, for 
instance, was never acti\<.‘ as was that ol the 
employer; indeed it was in many cases almost 
non-existtait. 'I'he rentier everywIuTe insists 
upon the sanctity of debts; his voice is always 
raisetl against repudiation, a factor which has 
had international repercussions where a naitier 
group has been a large hoKler ol loreign iiuest- 
ments. Where the rentier rej)rcsents an impor- 
tant part ol tile population, as in h’ranct‘, he is 
able to e\i‘rt considerable political ju'cssiirt* and 
up to a eertaiii point can secure resjiect lor his 
interests. But wiiere those inKMX'sls come into 
conflict W'itli the inter<‘sts of th<‘ active business 
man, the rcTitier is w(‘ll nigh hel]>less; for while 
the business man may make his greatest gains 
through disturbances in the economic system, 
the rentier depends iijion stability and (apiilib- 
rium. I’his di\'ergciict‘ of interest c\m be sivn in 
the case of the promoters as opposed to tlu^ 
investors in any mod<‘rn corporation or better 
any holding company. In another sphere it aj>- 
pears in the dillering interests of rentier foreign 
bondholders and active business imperialists. 

In times of prosj)erity the rentier is easily 
carrietl along on the tide of economic adv.ance. 
Such was the case throughout the nineteenth 
century. But when the national inconu* shrinks, 
as it did e\'erywliere after the World War, the 
claim of the renti(T to a fixed share of that in- 
come mav come to seem extortionate and intol- 
erable to tlu‘ producing classes. Since his claims 
can be honored only through the deprivation 
(by means of increased taxation in the cast* of 
])ublic debts) of ev eryone else, in a really critical 
situation he must give wxiy. Ilis tlefeat is accom- 
jdished througli repudiation and currency de- 
preciation. 

J. M. Keynes has compiled a rough index of 
the fate of the rentier, in the j)ers(m of the holtler 
of British con.sols, from 1S15 to i()22. Using 
1914 as a base year he measures the real income 
of the consol owner in several ways (see table). 
In 1924 Keynes estimated that since the World 
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V'ar lixetl incomes had lost about one half their 
real value in baiglanJ, sevt'ii eighths in hVance, 
elcvim twelfths in It.ih and virtualb all value 
in (Germany, in l.he succ(*ssi >n states ol Austria- 
Hungary am! in Russii. riie world wide de- 
pression wliich bi*gan in increasixl the r(*al 
value of the inconu^s of some rentiers through 
the fall in | rit -‘s but wiped out the entiri* value 
of the investments of others 

'The rentier owes his j^osition to saving, his 
own or that of someoiu* eL.e. A change m the 
attituile towanl llirilt or in t!ie opportunities for 
saving therefore may ilett*rmini‘ tlu* increasing 
or waning im]>ortance of the group. ’I'liroughout 
the nineteenth century the ranks of the renli<‘r 
W'cn* constant 1\' aug(n(‘nied b\ tlu* accumulated 
funds of on(‘ middle class family alter another; 
and as the tempo ol capit.il buililing slowed 
dv)wn, p.irt icularlv in laigland, manv ol the most 
vvealtiiv families contributed ol their inembc'rs 
to thegrouj). But the wry multiplication of the 
rentier group in time creates for it a critical 
situation, hirst, in so far as the rentier’s inllu- 
ence helps shill the tlominant id(‘al from that of 
possession to that of consumjgion, it hcl})s cre- 
ate an attitude mimical to lurtiu'r saving. In the 
second ]>lace, the rcnlu*r incvilai)ly comes to 
represent the “dead hand ol tlie j>asi,'’ theertal- 
itor whose demands ]n*i‘ss so hard nj^on the 
economically active that llicy arc iinally repudi- 
ateil, by violence if necessary. Such repudiation 
d(K‘s not kill the desire to save, but it does give 
a demonstration of the insecurity of savings that 
cannot be immciliatcly forgotten, at the same 
time that it makes thrift nunx ilillicult for the 
great majority, d'he rentier has by no means 
disappeared. But recent circumstances raise the 
question as tf) whether he is not destined to be 
absorbed either into the ranks of the worker 
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with a modicum of publicly assured income 
security or at tlic upper end back into the ranks 
of vestexi interests based on other forms of prop- 
erty control. 

lii\ ChtAvi- N Mlrriam 

Ser: Middli; C'lass; Borrua di^ii ; Pfj’Toc'KAcv; 
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RFPARA'riONS. The term reparations was 
selected by the statesmen of the Allied and 
Asst)ciated I'ouers afUT the World War to de- 
scribe the ])aynients in cash and kind demanded 
of the vaiupiished nations. 'I ’he demands were 
based in part on the conception of simple resti- 
tution of physical objects, in part on that of 
COT 11] sensation for injury done; but the older 
term indemnity, which had fallen into some 
disrcjMite at the eaid of the nineteenth century, 
Avas intentionally avoitled {.ur Indrmnitv, 
Mli.ri'ARY). All the defeated powers were sub- 
jected to iT‘]Tarations demands, but only the 
payments reejuired of (Germany will be con- 
sidered here, since tliey constitute the most im- 
portant and the controlling case. 

ddie foundation from which the rej)arations 
clauses of thelVeatyof \’ers.ii lies w ere dev<‘lofH*d 
was President Wilson’s Jh)urteen I’oints, pre- 
sented January S, 191 S, as a basis for peace 
ne]r( Illations, and his subsequent clalioratioiis of 
this document. Wilson’s original relevant pro- 
posals were concernetl cliieilv with evacuations 
and territorial changes, but he later added that 
“there shall be no . . . punitive damages.” 
Idoyd (rcor^e had .similarly and previously dis- 
claimed any attenqU to obtain a war indemnity 
or to shift the cost of military operations. In the 
pre- Armistice negotiations, how’cver, the de- 
mand for mere restitution of destroyed })r()j)erty 
pave w'ay to that for cornpen.sation for all damape 
clone to the civilian po|)ulation of the .Allies and 
their proj>erty by German appres.sion. 'Phe 
Armistice itself contained extensive jirovisions 
tor the restoration of jdiysical objects and for 
deliveries of poods and et|uipment, and in ad- 
dition reiterated the princi|de of rejMration for 
damape done, but continecl ^he jirosjiective 


levies to the.se limits alone. At the Paris Peace 
Conference, hovvc\'er, where war psycholopy 
and the quc.st for \ enpeance were still inevitably 
dominant, it was .soiipht to override these limits 
and to include amnnp the sums demanded of 
(iermany^ not merely damapes but, jairsuant to 
the earlier extravagant demands of the allied 
statesmen, direct w^ar costs as W'ell. Only after a 
bitter strupple w ere war costs excluded from the 
cliarpes to be levied; on the other hand, capital- 
ized w'ar pensions and also sejiaration allow'anccs 
were eventually added to the damapt' catepories, 
despite their I'emoteness from that conception 
of reparatioiT for tlireiT injury to civilians on 
wFich ( ieiTnany’s aece]>tanc(‘ of tlu‘ Armistice 
terms had re.sted. In the light of events, even 
though not of strict legal interpretation, it is 
hence more realistic to regard the actions of the 
Allies in dealing witli (iernian re]Tarali(‘ns as 
having been controlleil by the conceptions of 
military victory and military indemnity rather 
than by the original coneeptioiis of war guilt and 
rejKiralions literally understood. Indeed the en- 
tire question of war guilt (7.7'.) was irrelevant 
to the rej)arations ]>roblern as it was actually 
treated. 

The history of German rejniralions falls into 
a nutnber of major and quite di.ssimilar eliapters. 
In the first, which runs from the Armistice to 
the end of i()23, political and psychological 
forces oj>erating in utter disregard of current 
economic realities were tlominant. 'Phis first 
chapter is extremely comj^iex and includes 
nearly a score of major international con- 
ferences. In it at least three main jihascs may he 
distinguished. In the first the Allies attempted, 
independently of the treaty ])rocedurcs, to 
negotiate directly arnoiip themselves and with 
Germany in order to establish the size and 
character of (Germany’s reparations obligation, 
beginning with the allied projxKsals made to 
Ciermany on June ib, iqiq, before the treaty 
had been signed. These efforts were wdiolly un- 
successful and were abandoned after the break- 
down of the London Conference of February 
and Mareli, iq2i. 'I’liis breakdown was followed 
by the first large scale ap})lication of tlie military 
and economic .sanctions provided by the treaty, 
including a tax on (German exports ' measures 
which jirovcd to be only a forerunner of the 
Ruhr occupation, (iermany thcrcujion asked in 
April, iqzi, for mediation by the United States 
and then offered, in order to satisfy its repara- 
tions obligation, either a capital sum of 50,000,- 
000,000 gold marks at jiresent value or annuities 
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totaling 200,000,000,000. The figures are es- gold marks ($31,500,000,000), in atldition to 
pecially interesting because they are sub- certain smaller items; and on May 5 it notified 
stantially above the sums later accepted under (jcrmany of the corresponding Schedule of 
the “final” Young plan settlement. But the Payments. Three series of boitds to this total 
United States refusetl to mediate, the Allies amount were to be issued by (Jennany and 
rejected the new oiler, and the first ]^hase ended might be sold by the creditor powers in the 
without conclusive results in this direction. market (none w^as ever actually floated ); two sets 

d’his first peric>d was not, however, w holly of annuities w'ere stipulated to provide the funds 
devoid of progress. As early as May, upo (at for the service of the bonds, one fixed at 2,000,- 
II}i:he), tentative jiroposals had iicen advanced 000,000 gold marks and one, variable, at 26 per- 
for setting a minimum total for tlie Cierman cent of (kTinany's exports; customs and other 
obligation, for relating this total to (iermany’s revenues were to be assigned as additional se- 
capacity to pay and for connecting reparations curity; and under the British Reparation (Re- 
vvith the interallied debts. The Brussels Con- covery) Act of icpi, anti later under similar 
ference of Allied Prime Ministers was held in legi.slation in France, ( lermany wms to reimburse 
July of that year; and also in July, at Spa, the its exporters for levies on imports into those 
])ercentage distribution of rejxirations recei]>ts countries, made by the respectivt‘ governments 
between the creditors was established : h ranee 52 and crethted to reparations account. These 
percent, British Fmjnre 22 juMTent, Italy 10 per- terms provoked an acute crisis in ( iermany but 
cent, Bc*lgiurn <S ]H-] ecnt, others S jnMTcnt. Tike- wxtc finally aeceptt‘d. 'Fhe first billion was to be 
wise th(‘rc was arranged at Spa a coal protocol, paid over in cash witliin tuentydixe days, i'hc 
\\ Inch provided in its terms, for the first and last procedure of the Reparation Commission in 
tinie, a direct incentive to induct' the (itTman dealing wdth llie claims for ilaitiagcs submitted 
miners to produce instead of merely trying to by the se\eral creditor jxowers and with (ler- 
force them to w'ork. many’s counter ju'esentations and in subse- 

In the second phase, beginnittg in March, quently as.sessing (Germany’s total obligation is 
I (pi, the Allies reverted to the basis of action of some interest. The claims were presented in 
previded ]>y the peace treaty itself, wTich had terms of many different currencies and w'cre .so 
come into force January 10, 1920. 'fhe scope of numerous that detailed examination of eacli was 
the methods which the treaty provided for the wholly impossible. 'I’he commission tried 
exaction and securing ot payments from Cler- sampling but found it ho])eless; at the ei.d it 
many is somewhat remarkable, d’hey were: made no })retense at aj’iportioning the assessed 
occupation of territory; coercion by financial, total either betw^een different classes of claims or 
economic and other measures and reprisals; even between countries, d’he figure finally 
provi.sion for bond issue.s; provision ot a general reached vx as simply that sum to which the differ- 
“lirst charge” on the assets and revenues of the ent members of the commission found it possilde 
(jcrman Tanpire and states- 'this has been of to agree. As showm by the commission’s own 
uncertain meaning and ceased to have ellect statements this figure had no direct relation to 
with the Young ]dan; deliveries in kind, of goods the claims presented, and hence none to the 
and of labor; and re.stitution of pliysical objects original damage as such. Its lack of meaning in 
removed by f German forces. The treaty had terms of economic possibilities was soon 
.sj)ecified ten categories of Reparations damages, demonstrated. 

including pensions and separation allowxmces DiOiculties under the new regime developed 
and had provided for 100,000,000,000 gold almost at once. The mark began a new depreeia- 
marks in (lerman boiuls as a guaranty. It had tion, partly in conseciuence of the frantic efforts 
also stipulated large deliveries in kind, par- of the (ierman government to buy foreign ex- 
ticularly of coal, timber and dyc.stiifl.s; these had change for transfer purposes; the real yield of 
already been initiated. But it liad left the dc- taxation in Germany dwindled rapidly, so that 
termination of the total amount of the repara- ever larger borrowing was neces.sary to keep the 
tions obligation and of the manner of payment govcniment going; and by the end of 1921, in 
to the new^ Reparation (Yanmission which it set conse(|uence of an inevitable prospective default, 
up. Acting under the treaty procedure the a partial moratorium had to be granted. The 
Reparation Commission accordingly announced Wiesbaden Agreement reached on August 27 
on April 27, 1921, that (Germany’s reparations and signed October 6, 1921 , providing for direct 
liability had been as.sesscd at 132,000.000,000 reconstruction of the devastated areas in France 
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with (jcrman labor .and materials, w;is relatively 
ineffective in alleviating the situation and indeed 
was quite incapable of yielding any large How of 
contributions to rejiarations — partly because the 
French industrialists and worktTs tlieinselves 
objected to tlie resulting reductions in their own 
markets. Conditions in J922 were no better. The 
mark fell still more swiftly, and the j)ayments 
from (Germany inevita))ly shrank. The fVench 
then became impatient, and Poincare began to 
talk about “productive guaranties.” f inally, on 
January q, 1923, the Reparation Commission 
again declared (Germany in tlefault, with f' ranee, 
JR*lgiuin and Italy combining to override the 
strenuous o])position of the Rritisli to this step. 
The treaty sanctions were at once applied, and 
on January ii the French and Belgian troops 
moved into the Ruhr basin; the British took no 
part in this action. These measur<*s ended the 
effort to act within the lu'ocediire laid down in 
the peace treaty as interpreted by the Reparation 
Commission and opened a phase of direct 
action. 

The struggle in the Ruhr lasted from January 
II to September 27, 1923. In everything but 
name it was a renewal of war between f' ranee 
and Belgium on the one side and CermaTiy on 
the other. The aggressors based their action 
primarily on tlie defaidts declared against 
Germany by the Rej)aration Commission with 
respect to coal and timber deliveries. The 
Mission InterallitV de Controle des I J sines et 
des Mines (the MJCUM), a body of engineers, 
w^as therefore established to sujierintend such 
deliveries and, sup{H)rted by large bodies of 
troops, rapiuiy extended its scope to cover 
nearly all the economic life of the Ruhr. 'Fhe 
local pojnilation replied with so-called passive 
resistance - -sabotage, neglect of French orders 
and the like, d'o this the Berlin government lent 
support both by its orders and by subsidizing all 
those whom the French di.smiss(‘d or banished. 
For a time tht‘ passive resistance canq^aign was 
successful, but at the end of six months the (.le- 
prtx'iation of the mark had reacheil astronomical 
heights, the country was utterly exhausted, and 
on September 27 the (German government in 
eflect surrendered. Passive resi.stance was 
slopped, working agreements with the MICGM 
were negotiateil, and by the beginning of 1924 
the struggle of wills was over. France w-as once 
more victorious; yet the victory was once more 
of uncertain value. 'I’he franc had itself de- 
preciated by a quarter, f'rench crevlit was 
seriously impaired, and the post-w\ar economic 


recovery' of all western Europe had been gravely 
retarded. Even the immediate net financial yield 
of the Rulir occupation w as relatively small. The 
ITench claimed for the period, from the Ruhr 
and Rhineland combined, a net profit of 
479,000,000 francs on gross expenses of twice 
that sum, but these figures have been challenged 
by foreign economists and seem to have been 
much too high, d'he J923 coal receipts, for 
example, were admittedly oidy 25 or 30 percent 
of those of 1922. 

In this first main chapter of reparations his- 
tory, which closed with 1923, the actual course 
of events w'as largely the result of a series of 
persistent and fundamental conflicts. One W'as 
the conflict between Germany' and the Allies 
themselves, which did not cease with the 
Armistice and wiiicli lor certain of the Allies is 
hardly stilled even today\ Another was the 
conflict between (ireat Britain 011 the one side, 
and France, Belgium and in lesser degree Italy 
on the other. (Jreat Britain was in the main at- 
tempting to face the economic and political 
facts as they actually existed, to negotiate and, 
being chiefly inten^sted in commerce and indus- 
try, to accelerate the world's recovery from the 
w'ar. ITance was concerned with security and 
w'ith the emasculation of Germany on the one 
hand and with its own distorted budget on the 
other, whereas tlie recovery of world trade w'as 
of only secondary interest. As a result France 
was deterrniiuHl to uphold the peace treaty and 
the subsecjutail stipulations without modifica- 
tion, as though they w^ere divine revelations. 'Phe 
treaty w'as of course legally valid, yet as time 
went on its utter irreconcilability with the actual 
facts and possibilities became ever more con- 
sj)icuous and its effects ever more vicious. 
France sought every opportunity to enforce the 
letter of the treaty aiul twice resorted to the ex- 
treme sanctions it pnwided. England, although 
unsuccessfully, fought this policy throughout 
the whole period, believing that it could only 
defeat its own end, at least in the economic 
sjduTe, and that it w'ould plunge Europe into 
new chaos. Belgium sided with France; and 
Italy, while less aggressive, voted wath France 
on all critical questions. In this struggle the 
United States had no formal part. It had failed 
to ratify the N’ersiiilles Treaty; and although its 
unofhcial obscrvxT on the Reparation Commis- 
sion usually sided with the British, he neces- 
sarily had little influence on events. 

A third conflict, ultimately even more im- 
portant than these, was the conflict between the 
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AJ lies’ insistence that Germany make repara- 
tions payments and their own utter unwilling- 
ness to receive these payments. France especially 
was urgently in need of money to balance her 
ordinary budget and to recouj) her enormous 
outlays in rebuilding the devastated areas. Yet 
the history of the negotiations over delixeries in 
kind, of the various reparations rt^cox ery acts and 
of much of the post-xvar tarilis (jf the Allies 
themselves is little more than the history of the 
creditors' ellorts to j)rexent Germany from 
paying in the only forms which were perma- 
nently possible —goods and serx ices. 'I’he source 
of the difficulty lay in the fact that both the 
debtor and the ]>rincipal creditor powers \xere 
highly industrialized societies, pioducing much 
the same general sorts of things. If the creditors 
alloxx-ed (iermatiy to pay them in coal or ma- 
chiiuTy or exen many chemicals, they were re- 
ducing pro laulo till* home markets for their oxvn 
producers of these same things. I 'ntil 1023 the 
lion’s share of German delivxTies in kind 
actually xvent to Jugoslavia, an agricultural 
country which could absorb them without dis- 
advantage. 

These various confluts dominated the histoi-y 
of reparations from I9i() to 1923, until (Ger- 
many, caught full between them all, xxas well 
nigh crushed out of existence; the reparations 
problem, gradually spreading its tentacles ox'cr 
nearly the whole of Idiropean politics and 
economics, at the end became the crucial 
j>roblem of xvestern society. 'The experience of 
these years shoxved conclusiwly the virtual 
impossibility of carrying out successfully inter- 
national transactions of such complexity and 
duration without arbitral or Judicial machinery. 

With the year 1924 the KejKiralion Gommis- 
sion, the total obligation it had established and 
even the d’rt*aty ol Versailles itself receded into 
the background of the reparations jiroblem and 
a new' chapter began. As early as December, 
1922, Secretary of State Hughes had pniyxosed 
that rejiarations be taken out of jiolitics, and — 
what had indeed been .suggested as early as 
1920 — that they be submitted to an intjuiry by 
experts. 'J'hc propo.sal was reitiaated by I^rcsi- 
dent Coolidge in October, 1923. Meanwhile the 
utter collapse of f Germany after the abandon- 
ment of passive resistance and the sheer ir- 
relevance to existing facts of the reparations 
charges as set in 1921 made it obvious even to 
the most stubborn that a nexv coiir.se of action 
was imperative, and that (Germany must be fuit 
on its feet if any further reparations were to be 
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obtained at all. Accordingly on November 30, 
1923, the Reparation Commi.ssion announced 
that it had decitied to apfxoint txvo committees 
of experts, one to deal with German currency 
stabilization and the budget, the other with 
German capital abroad. 'Fhe committees were 
soon set up, with American participation, went 
to xvork at once and reported in April, T024. The 
resulting proposals took their name from the 
chairman of the first committee and xx ere known 
as the Daxves plan. They were accepted by the 
sex'cral governments in the London Agreements 
of August 30, 1^24, the necessary steps for en- 
forcing them xxere soon taken, and the Ruhr 
was thereupon exMcuated. 

'J'he Dawes plan was a remarkable document. 
It coin’hinetl a thorough appreciation of existing 
economic realities xvith a skilful handling of the 
profound political and emotional forces inx^olved 
on both sides. In particular it recognized that 
the economic rehabilitation of (ierinany was the 
essential first step, and it provided means for 
etlecting this rehabilitation. Instead of attempt- 
ing to n“- assess (Jermany’s total reparations 
obligation it set up a schctlule of annuities 
running for an indcTinite term and thus side- 
stepped the flat rt'fusal of I^'rance to reconsider 
the global charge established in i()2i. 'Fhese 
annuities represented, for the first time, a sincere 
attempt to c^stimate Germany’s internal and 
external cajiacity to pay and to adjust the re- 
quired ]>ayments accordingly. The annuities 
began in 1924-25 at 1,000,000,000 gold marks, 
whereof (Soo ,000,000 were to come from the pro- 
ceeds of a nexv German external loan, and rose to 
2,500,000,000 in J92S-29; the total for the five 
years was 7,970,000,000. ^'hereafter, using 
i92<S-29 as the statulard year, the annuities were 
to vary with changes in the value of gold of 10 
percent or more and were to increase xxath an 
iiulcx of prosperity; an index of poverty was 
not provitled. The funds xxere to be obtained 
from specified sources in specified xvays, and 
elaborate security provisions xvere established. 
In largest part the plan .simply created a system 
of taxation and transfer, under fondgn .super- 
xdsion and at et*rtain points under foreign con- 
trol; but the German government as xvell as the 
creditor poxvers xvas to participate in the pro- 
ceeds. A large bonded obligation was placed on 
the railway sy.stem, another on industry, the 
Reich shank xvas reorganized, and a Transfer 
Committee xvas created to jirotect the currency 
and the foreign exchanges. I'hese measures, 
promptly supplemented by the neces.sary Ger- 
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man Jegislatinn, thus recast at least the outward 
form of a considerable part of German eco- 
nomic life. But the changes were accomplished 
with little disturbance, and the subsequent 
administration of the plan seems to have been as 
nearly frictionless as j>()ssible. At the same time 
the measures taken gave Gemiany an essential 
breathing spell and laid the fouiulations for its 
ecf)nomic rc-covery. 

'riie details of the oj^eratiem of tht^ Dawes plan 
ijas e been described frecjiiently and need not be 
recapitulated here. The mortgages on the 
railways and on industry gave rise to little or no 
dillieulty. They merely replaced a jiart ol the 
])re-war debt which the inflation liad wiped out, 
and the charges involved were not found ex- 
cessive. 'J’he burden placed directly on the 
Geniian federal finances was also moderate and 
even in the standard year amounted to less than 
a fifth of the federal budget. At the same time 
the provisions of the plan had bodi compelled 
(Germany to pul its finances on a strong basis, 
thus greatly increasing its governmental income, 
and had enabled it to benefit largely from the 
reorganization, 'riie total internal burden es- 
tablished was one which (iermany }>roved able 
to carry without serious internal strain. In addi- 
tion Germany was jdaced in a protected 
inlernational financial position by the Dawes 
plan, for the Transfer Committee was obligated 
to allow transfers lo the creditor powers only in 
such amounts and at such times as would not 
endanger the stability of the new currency. 'I'hc 
factors which had contributed so largely to the 
preceding colla])se — pressure by the (ierman 
government to buy foreign exchange for re]’»ara- 
tions transfer pur])oses, and the continuous 
threat of arbitrary and unexpected additional 
demands from the creditor jiowers — were thus 
eliminated. Moreover for the period 1924-29 as 
a whole more than half of the payments credited 
to (Germany were made in the form of deliveries 
in kind or of other payments in marks. These 
large operations in theinseKcs exerted no pres- 
sure on the foreign exchanges, although diffi- 
culties over the unwillingness of the creditors to 
receiv(‘ payment in goods were chronic and 
serious, as in the earlier period. But the plan 
as a whole worked well. Germany made pay- 
ments promptly and in full, and the interna- 
tional political forces which had so disastrously 
wix'cketl the previous endeavors to obtain 
reparations were kept in check. Nor did the 
tlistribution of the proceeds among the creditors 
;^ive rise to trouble. With allowance fjr certain 


priorities, especially the service of the external 
loan of 1924, substantially the Spa percentages 
of distribution were retained The United States 
received, against awards, claims and army costs, 
nearly $24,000,000 in the last year of the plan 
but did not share in reparations proper. 

The inauguration of the Dawes plan was 
followed by a gradual reversjil of the whole trend 
of German economic life. 'Fhe currency, which 
had already been j^recariously stabilized on the 
basis of tlic Rentenmark, rapidly found a firm 
footing; general business, after an initial j)ost- 
stabilization crisis, began first to rtwive and then 
to expand; and a growing volume of foreign 
loans made good the capital losses of the war and 
inflation periods and permitli‘d new growth. By 
the end of 192S Germany had rcgaincvl in most 
directions the economic strength and the general 
Icvx-Is of current material welfare whic h it had 
had in 1913. This remarkable and rapid recovery 
was in very large part attributable ultimately to 
the conditions which the* Dawes plan set up and 
to the new internal developments which it 
stimulated, esjH‘cially to its modification of an 
impossibly large and arbitrarily enforced rej)ara- 
tions burden. 'Bhe extent to which recovery was 
l)uilt on unstable foundations will be considered 
presently. 

Before the end of the first Dawes plan 
standard year, 192S-29, however, still another 
chapter of reparations history had begun. The 
plan had worked so well that many of the states- 
men of the creditor powers thought a permanent 
and final settlement coidd now safely be sub- 
stituted for the transitional arrangemcait. At the 
same time they wc:rc anxious to “commercialize” 
a substantial proportion of Germany’s pay- 
ments; that is, to receive bonds which they could 
sell in the market, thus getting possession of 
large capital sums at once, in place of their 
existing right to variable annuities, 'riiese sug- 
gestions aroused both opposition and fear in 
Germany. It was pointed out that if (Germany’s 
existing obligation to make merely an indefinite 
scries of annuity payments to the creditor 
powers were replaced by obligations of fixed 
amounts and terms owed to foreign private 
investors, it would be necessary to abolish the 
transfer protections and also the clauses per- 
mitting variations (after 1928-29) in the pay- 
ments with the value of gold and the index of 
prosperity; and it was asserted that these sur- 
renders of safeguards would of necessity require 
a large reduction in the amount which Germany 
could safely undertake to pay. TIk; creditor 
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powers nevertheless went ahead and convoked ($146,000,000) was not j>ostponal)le under anv 
the conference, held in Paris in the spring of conditions. Also non-postponable in ^ ifect was 
1929, from which the short lived ^ oung plan the service on the Gcrrnan external loan of 1924. 
linally emerged. Jhe new plan was put into amounting to 61,800,000 marks a \ear. 'Phe 
Operation by the Hague Agreements of 1929 30 latter portion of the annuities could therefore 
and was made retroactively etiective from now be commercialized by tiie issue of lionds, 
September i, 1929, to a total of about 12,600,000,000 marks 

Jhe ^ oung plan set a definite total amount ($3,000,000,000); hut only $200,000,000 of these 
and duration for (jcrmany s reparations obliga- bonds were actually issued. Of tlie non-post- 
tion; it still further reduced the size of the ponable portion of the annuities 500,000,000 
obligation itself; it provided for coinmercializa- marks a year or the equivalent in l^onds was 

tion of part of the payments; and it abolished assigned to France. Jn the distribution of the 
most of the Dawes plan machinery of super- total proceeds among the creditors the Spa 
vision and control within (jermany by tlu* percentages were modified, to tlie disaLbantage 
creditor powers. It also did away with the of CJreat Britain, but at the first Hague con- 
value-of-gold provision and thi“ index of pros- ference the British share was increasctl some- 
perity contained in the Dawes plan; and it what. Deliveries in kind, hitherto tlie source of 
removed much, although not all, of the previous so much difficulty, were carefully regulated. A 
transfei protection. iMually, abolishing the dimini.shing .scale was established which pro- 
Rejiaration Commissioti, it jirovided for es- vided for their complete disappearance after ten 
tablishrnent of the new Bank for International years. Indeed Great Britain refused to accept 
Settlements, eventually jilaced in Basel, to any payments at all in this form, preferring cash 
collet't and disburse Gennany s jiaymenis aiul transfers and the Reparation (Recovery) Act 
to serve as a center for international fiiuincial levies on coniincKlities such as W'oultl normally 
coordination [see Gknthai. Bankinc;). be imported from Ciennan\. 

d'he Young plan annuities were to run for 'I’he Young plan constituted an advance over 
fifty-nine y(‘ars, until 19(88. d’heir total was the Dawes plan in certain imprirtant respects, 

12 1. 000 . 000 .000 marks ($2(8 ,800, 000 ,000), a sum particularly in that it set a definite amount and 
actually far less than the figure of 132,000,000,- time for the (German reparations obligation, in 
000 set by tlu‘ Reparation C'omrnission in 1921, that it jiermitted the commercialization of at 
liecause the latter was a jiriiicipal sum. 'The least a part of the payments and in that it gave 
“present value' of the annuities was only about (ierniany a burden U» carry on its own re- 

37.000. 000.000, a figure also somewhat less than sjionsiiiility, with little or no foreign supervision 
the final ( ierman oiler of i(j2i. d'he annuities, or assistance. Moreover the first charge on 
set on a slowly rising scale, la'gan at only twx> (ierrnan government assets which the peaca* 
thirds of the .standard ])awes plan annuity, and treaty had created was abolishetl in effect, if ijot 
the average (2,000,000,000 marks) was only in law , as was the jwiority given reparations over 
four fifths as large. I util 1965- (»6 the annuities j>rivate })ayments abroad; the ]M)ssibihtv that the 
not only were to covxt the rggregate payments credil(»r powers might once more re.sort to tlie 
v\'hich the reparations creditors as a whole were treaty sanctions, in consequence of an a.ssertcd 
in turn obligated to make to the L nited States reparations default, seemed to luwe been 
on interallied del)t account but w^ould leave a permanently ended; and arbitral machinery was 
siibstantial disposable surplus in addition, equal provided. The abolition of most of the previous 
to some 35 percent of the total annuities for transfer and other protections can perlia{)s be 
the fifty-nine years. After 1965-66, however, regarded as a fair j^rice — it was an inevitable 
the annuities would drop to aj^proximately the one -for these gaitis. But in eertain other 
level of the debt jiaymients alone and the surplus directions the advance offered by the \'oung 
wmild disappear. It was further provided that if plan was le.ss clear. Tliere is little to show that 
the United States later reduced its claims on the lho.se who framed it made any serious and im- 
Allies, the annuities should be diminished by partial attempt to assess Germany’^ true, long 
twx) Inirds of the reduction to 1965-66 and run capacity to jiay or even to take detailed 
thereafter by all of it. The larger fraction of cjr jh account of its contemporarv economic situation; 
annuity was given limited transfer protection, chiefly they w’crc trying only to obtain iiy Ui .1 
entailing postponements when necessary up to as possible above their own debts to the I’nitetl 
two years; but 612,000,000 marks a yea. Stales, 'ilie figures finally established were 
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reached by a process of sheer cornjiromise rem- 5 percent l>onds for a total sum of 3,000,000,* 
iiiiscent ot the ])re-I)a\ves plan era and had little 000 marks ($714,000,000), which might be sold 
slantling on any oilier grounds. Imleed agree- in tlic market aiul which were to be substituted 
menl on tluan was leaclied only at the very end for all previous obligations of (lermany on 
of (he Paris (/onference, when it became clear nmarations account evceiH the Dawes and 


that failure of the conference might precipitate 
an international iinaneial crisis. Moreover sub- 
secjuent events showed that one of the chief 
merits of the ^ Oung pkm, its substitution of a 
fixed obligation for variable and protected 
]>ayments, was also one of its chief defects. 

Withir two years of the ending of the Paris 
Conferei.et‘ the op<‘ration of the ^'oung plan had 
1 <*tn (aisjK-nded, and at the end of another year 
thejdan had in effect beiai abolished. 'Phis raj>id 
change in tht‘ situation was not the direct con- 
sequence of anvthijig inhertait in tlu‘ repara- 
tions problem as such, howc‘\ er, but was the 
ju'oduct of that world di'jiression and crisis 
which began in and rc^ached sucli acute 

stages in 1(^3] and i<>33. Jn these dev(‘lopments 
rej'iaiMlions were of course a contributing factoi 
but they were not the chief cause, at least in any 
immediate sense, 'The crisis of i<)3i was pre- 
cij>italed rathta- by the proposal for an Au.slro- 
(ierman customs union made in tlu‘ spring of 
that year anti by the ojqxjsitioii of J^Vance. 
Au.stria collapsed; aiul (Germany, subjected to 
severe wit htlravvals of funds, was com}>elled to 
adoj>t stringent emergency measures, including 
among others control of the foreign exchanges 
and the enforcement of standstill agreements on 
its short term obligations abroad. As one means 
to stem the crisis ih*(‘sitlent Hoover thereupon 
j)roposed a v ear’s moratorium, from June 30, 
i(;3i, on both rej^arations and the interallied 
dt'bts. d'he moratorium was agretai to, but the 
end of the moratorium year found the world in 
an (‘\en more critical state. Many countries had 
b(‘en foriad oil the goM standard; world trade 
had shrunk ste.idilv; ami (Germany, still forced 
to protect itself by standstill agrt'cmcnts, was 
in no j>osition to resume re])arations jvayinents. 
Jn consecjuence a nevy conlerence composed of 
( iermanv and the principal reparations creditors 
was summoned at Lausanne to reeonsitler the 
reparations c]in*stion, and reached an agreement 
July g, ig32. 

The Jaiusanne Agreement terminated the 
’i'oung j>lan and the subseiiuent Hague Agree- 
ments. It substituted for the \'oung plan 
annuities a nevy set of obligations on a greatly 
reduced scale, themselv es subject to cancellation 
under certain conditions. Ciermany was to 
deliver to the Bank for International Settlements 


^V)ung g'lan loans; but the bonds were not to be 
sold for thret‘ years from the signing of the 
agreement and any unsold after fifteen years 
were to be cancelled. Deliveries in kind dis- 
appeared, and allf>eation of the j^roceeds of the 
sale of bonds was left unsettled. But ratification 
of the laiusanne Agreement was not to be 
effected until the creditors had made satisfactory 
settlements with their own creditors — that is, 
with the United States on interallied debt ac- 
count; and if such .settlements were not ob- 
tained, the J(‘gal position was to revert to that 
existing before the Hoover moratorium. At the 
end of i()33 the situation was .still completely 
in suspense. 'The United States had undertaken 
no definite steps looking to a reduction of the in- 
terallied debts to it, and the cjuestions at i.s.sue, 
on the request of the United States, had even 
been debarred from the agenda of the World 
Ivconomic CVinferenee of n;33. 

Such was tht‘ history of (ierrnan rt^parations 
from igiS to i<p>3. Until the laid of i(;23 the 
problem was handled as })rimarily a jnilitical 
and even a military issmg its treatnnait at first 
dominated by war Jiatreds, war blindness to 
current realities and t}u‘ simple de.sire for 
vengeance; later, among certain of the creditor 
powers, urgent budgetary ntrds on the one hand, 
and the desire to insure military security by 
p(‘nnanently cripjiling (iermanv through repa- 
rations exactions 011 the other, came to C()ntrol 
their actions. But after wiser counsels 

prevaikal. In the Dawes Uommittee proceedings 
economic fact was made the touchstontq and a 
reasonable current modus was worked out. 
With the ’^'oung plan an attempt w^as made to 
capitalize the economic jnogress of the pie- 
ceding years, to transfer as much of the repara- 
tions problem as possible to the realm of private 
international finance and to establish a definitive 
settlement which should place nqiaralions for- 
ever beyond the reach of politit's. That the 
attempt failed w^as due in part perhaps to defects 
of the Voungj>Ian itself, but the chief immediate 
cau.se was the world depression, the causes of 
which lay for the most part quite outside the 
sjvhcre of reparations as such. At the close of 
1 93 3 the vvliole cjuestion was once more unsettled. 

'Lhe total payments made by Ciermany on 
reparations account cannot be established 
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definitely. The size of those macie before the 
inauguration of the Dawes plan on Sepieinher i , 
1924, are a matter of extreme disagreement. The 
Reparation Commission admitted payments for 
this period of only 10,426,000,000 gold marks, 
but its methotls of valuation were debatable and 
its accounts incomplete. 'Tht' German govern- 
ment claimed 42,05(^,000, 000. Two independent 
unofficial estimates, oni* by Professor J. M. 
Keynes and the other by the Institute of Kco- 
nomics, later came to a fairly close agreement at 
about 26,000,000,000 marks ($6,200,000,000) 
for the jK-riod j^rior t<» although this sum 

represents the estimated value to (Germany of 
the payments, deli\ eries and et'ssions rather than 
the cash gain to the allied treasuries, d'lu* pay- 
ments and receipts since the inauguration of the 
Dawes }dan are, however, accurately known, 
lender the Dawes pi. in llie sum actually paid b\ 
CK^nnany and made available lor distribution 
to the reparations creditors was 7,()4(),ooo,ooo 
marks; under the ^‘oung ]dan, up to the cessa- 
tion of payments under tin* I Ioo\ er rnoratoriunt, 
the amount was 2, (S71 ,(^00,000. In additaai the 
creditors received the net proceeds of the 
Young plan loan, while (itrinany also met the 
service charges on this and tlu‘ Dawes j>lan loati. 
ddie total jniyments by (Germany on all these 
counts in the period from Si‘j)teinber 1, i()24, 
to June 30, i<)3i, amounted in round numbers 
to some 1 1,000,000,000 marks ($2,600,000,000), 
and the actual reparations receijits of the credi- 
tors to a little more. 

From their very incejition the rejiarations 
charges on Germany have in fae't been inti- 
mately associated with the sums owed by the 
creditors to one another and esyiecially to the 
Ibiited States on interallied debt account (.sec 
Loans, iNTr.iuawTRXMi'N'i al). 'The connection 
was stre.ssed as early as i(;20 .and was also the 
basis for the Ralfour note of i()22 but it ju'oved 
impossible to secure any formal arr.mgement to 
which all the governments concerned would 
agree— as is evidenced by the fruitless attempts 
of France and other continental debtors to make 
their payments to the ITniieil Slates contingent 
in whole or in part on their own reparations 
receipts. The association was emphasized still 
more strongly in the Young plan annuity^ and 
reduction arrangements; at the time of the 
Hoover moratorium the total payments sched- 
uled t(_) be made to the United States amounted 
to $20,S23,ooo,ooo, thc^se to he made by 
Germany to $25,610,000,000. As these figures 
suggest, the rejiarations creditors as a whole 
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have in point of fact made their net payments to 
the United States entirely out of rejiarations 
receijvts, not from their own internal resources; 
and it is doubtful if the one set of jxiyments 
could have been effected without the other. Hut 
the United States government has jiersistently 
refn.sed to admit the conneelion either in law 01 
in fact; and there, desjute tlie further imjdiea- 
tioiis of the iiausanne Agreement, the matter 
still re.sts. 

It is t'xtremely dilfieult to estimati" the iig- 
gregan* real hurden of the reparations jiayments 
and still more its distribution, 'i'he attempt to 
s(jiieeze rejvar.ulons from (iermany was a 
major canst* of that eoiintry’s |>ost-war inflation 
and eollipse, but il is imjiossible to sepaiMte out 
tbe burden of R'parations alone, lor the more 
orderK period from 1(^24 to the i(;^i mora> 
torium a clearer jnetiire can be obt.imed. In 
]g2S-2() the rejiarations charges constituted 12.4 
percent ol the total cost of go\ernment in 
Germany and absorbed 3.4 jiercent of tbe 
estimated national income, d'his does not setnn 
unbearably ere, and eomji.irison witli tht‘ tax 
burdens of other formerly belligerent ICiirojitxin 
countries suggests tliat at that tini<‘ (iermam , 
although paying rejiarations, was really taxed 
blit little mor(‘ heavily th.m the jirineijial re- 
ceiving countries. Nor are th(Te otlnu- evjd(‘nees 
lo sliovv that rejiarations as such wiae then a 
source ol dangerously severe internal strain in 
Germany; on tlie eontrar} , in i(j2S-2(y the 
country was at or above the Kyi 3 levels of 
ivrodiiction and general welfare. 

Hut this is by no means the whole .story. l\vo 
other major elements must be taken into ac- 
count. First, the continuous effort to force 
German goods on foreign markets, which the 
transfer of rejvaralions entailed, iindonlitedly 
distorted world trade channels and de}ire.ssed 
juices and living standards both in Germany 
and aliroad. For the creditor jvovvers there was 
an offset to this in that tlu‘y wen* getting the 
goods free; but, since tlie commodities involved 
were largely in cornjietition vvilli their own jirod- 
ucts, the .short run disturbance and dejvre.ssion 
felt by their ow'u jvrodiicers were frecjiiently 
very substantial. It is irnjiossible to isolate and 
to measure thi‘Se adverse tflects, but their 
reality is attested by tlu* tariffs and otlier deviei'S 
which the creditors set iiji to check the inflow 
of German goods. 

Second, although from the internal jvoint of 
view the necessary sums ciime exclusively from 
domestic taxation, from the ju)int of view of 
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international finance Germany really made all 
its reparations payments hy borrowing more 
than equivalent sums abroad, not by producing 
a true export surplus. bVoin 1924 to 1930 
Germany borrowed abroad some 18,000,000,000 
rrjarks net and 25,000,000,000 gross (34,300,- 
000,000 and Sb ,000,000,000, respectively), while 
its total re]>arations payments in this period were 
under 1 1 ,000,000,000. 'J'hese borrowings made 
j^ossil)!^!!^* phenomenal reeo\ery after 1 1)24, and 
gave f Germany the internal strength as well as 
the external capacity with which to pay repara- 
tions. 'rh(‘ fact that the borrowings (‘xceeded the 
jiayments also meant, incidentally, that (icr- 
manv was in point of fact nc\er compelled to 
face that true transfer jwoblem in connection 
with rt‘parations about which economists have 
debated at such hmgth. Siiice it was currently 
borrowing the ncct'ssary sums, in this]>eriod the 
pressurt‘ to make rt'parations pavmcaits did not 
force Ge rmany to cllect such internal readjust- 
ments as would increase its ordinary commodity 
exports -apart, that is, from deliveries in kind -- 
relatixe to its imports. Hut the fact that as much 
as 40 j)ercent of the money borrowed was ob- 
tained at short term actually placed Germany in 
an extremely jnecanous international nnancial 
fiosition; how prec<irious was made only too 
clear in the summer of i(,)3i. It would again be 
erroneous, however, to make rejiarations the sole 
\illain in the jhece; in recent years rnatiy other 
countries which wen* not reparations debtors 
have encounteretl analogous didiculties. I lad the 
world depression not superxened, Germany 
co’iUl probably have rectilied its ]>osition in due 
caur.se — unless the view is adopted that repara- 
tions wore the root cause of the dej>ression itself. 

It was undoubtedly defensible for the Allied 
Powers to demand reparations from Germany, 
war guilt quite apart, precisely as (Germany de- 
manded an indemnity of b'rance in 1S71. But it 
was defensible neither in terms of Germany’s 
capacity to pay nor in terms of the creditors' 
self-inteix*st to endeavor to exact rejvarations in 
the amounts and by the methods established in 
the earlier years. The enormous sums which 
motlern international trade ami finance make it 
po.ssible to extract ox er a period of tune from a 
defeated first class ])oxver can be obtainetl con- 
tinuously only if the sums demanded are in 
reasonable relation to the debtor’s economic and 
political capacity; only if the debtor itself, like 
the fahled goose with the golden eggs, is allowed 
to retain its eeonomie and jxditical health; and 
probably only if the payments, through bond 


flotatifms or othcrwi.se, are treated as economic 
rather than as political questions. Such seem to 
be the permanent lessons of the history of 
(German reparations. 
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dation, “Reparation” in its Lcoi^ur of Sohons^ vol. v 
(n; 22 ) nos. I 3, and its Ptunphlrls^ vol. \i (1(123) nos. 
4-5 and \ol. vni (io2s) nos, 5-h, .Aimell, J. \V., The 
Juioirrv of (iennany (.ukI eJ. New lhi\en 1(132); 
Auld, (L l\, 'J'hf J)<i:r<’'> Thin nnd the A ert /'hononihx 
(New MuK i<i27); Ikiritch, R .M , '/'hi’ Mohiir^ of the 
Refnnation mul Econonm Set lions of llw Tiiuiiy (New 
'N’ork i(>2o); UeiTrinann, K., />(■; 11 Vc ilrr Rrixinition 
( I’V.inklort i(i2h), tr, as 'The jli\/or\ of fh'fxn ations' 
(l/ondon 1(127), Snnrv of .Inictnon funciini UrhiUonSy 
ed. hy t'. Ih 1 lowland, 4 \o]s. (New llaven 
1(128-311, L.e\ lies, J. ]\ 1 ., 'f'hc luonomti < hmsiuinnu cs 
of Ifir Jh’dif (London Kind, aiui ./ Rcrisnm of ifir 
7 ’kv/M’ ( L ondon 1(122); Loni2, fL L. C’., 'The Mvlhnf- 
(•KV <{f Refninilions (London i(i2-S); Mi Laiiyean, A., 
Refun ntnni Jsi'vicu'cd (\ n)30); Moulton, il. (i., 

and J*as\olsk\, L,, Wnr J)rhts and Woihl fhosprn/v 
(\\ ashineton 1032); f^oy.il 1 fi Uitule of International 
Affairs, Sun'rv of hilc} nattona! Ajfans, h\ A. J. 
'I’oynln'e ami others, pul)hshed annuall\ in l.ondon 
sinee 1(^25; Das Reparationsproh/cni, id. I)y L. Safin, 

2 vols. (lierlin ki2(i); Sehaeht, If., Das Rmfe der 
Rt’parationrn K131), ir. hy I yew is Gannett 

(New ^'ork K131); SeririR, M., f U'ut u liland uulvr dvm 
Danes- Idan {Wvrhu 1(128), ti. t)V ^i. Milton (London 
Kl2(i); Sveislriip, 1 1 ., J)ie St huldenlast des ITef/hn'eifrs^ 

2 vols. (Rerlin ki2(i); Wlteeler-Rennef t, J. \V., and 
Latimer, 1 1 ., Infonnalion on the Reparation Settlement 
(f^ondon m;3o); Williams, J. Iv, “A LcRal I'(M>tnote 
to the Storx of (German Reparations” in liritish Year- 
book of International La 7 L , vul. xiii (1(132) (^-28. 

REPGOW, EIRE VON (r. ii8o-r. 1250), 
German lay jiuige. Little information is available 
as to the story of Eike’s life; the year of his birth 
and the year of his tieath may only be snnnisetl. 
'J’hc home of his family was Rs'pgoxv (or Rep- 
pichau) at Akcn on the Itlbe, near Alagdeburg. 
Eike xxas a knight and xxas.sal of Goiint Hoyer of 
Falkensteiii. It is supposed that he passed the 
last years (T his lift* in holy orders. In the con- 
flict between the empire and the paj>acy he 
remained loyal to the empire. Eike’s chief work 
is the Sachscmpie^el y a laxx^ book in which he 
recorded the ordinary and feudal law of his cast 
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Saxon home; although originally composed in 
Latin, the book was translated by Like himself 
into Low German. Even if it is not, as until 
recently supposed, the oldest German law book 
(the Muhlhiiuser imperial law book is somewhat 
older), it is nevertheless the most important. 
Since Eike had almost no knowledge of the 
Roman law' but knew' the Cjcrman law in- 
timately as a result of his experience as a lay 
judge, his work, apart from some traces of the 
canon law', is purely (iermanic in all its parts 
and the most valuable source of the German kuv 
of the Middle Ages. l)t‘spite the fact that it was 
only a private work the Suc/isms/^icqcl achieved 
almost the foree of law in lower (Germany; it was 
considered “common” huv in Saxony until itie 
year 1S65, in Thuringia until i()00, when the 
German Civil Code w'ent into elfeet. In upptr 
flennany it formed the basis of the Sdizvahni- 
spieled and the Dcutschnispicy^rl, and it ma\ 
therefore be said that the legal reasoning and 
idiom of the Such sens constituted a model 

fo»* the whole area of Gennanic hnv. Besides a 
High (ierman version it was translatetl into 
Dutch, Polish and C'zech. In the east the 
Sciclisrmpicf^'cl jienetrated as far as the Ckraine. 
Of the many cojiies the four richly illuniinatetl 
manuscripts dating from the fourteenth century 
are of great value for historical, aesthetic and 
archaeological reasons. Eik<* also wrote the hrst 
book of history in the German language, the 
Saxon w'orld chronicle; this is not at all a mere 
learned compilation of older sources but an 
indejiendent account marked by great discern- 
ment and keen judgment and intended especially 
for the educated layman of knightly rank. 

Em KHAKI) VON KuNssni Rc; 

(consult: Winter, 1 '., “Kiko von Rep;.^o\v und (Jer 
Sachscnspic^j^el” in Hayerisehe Akadcmic der Wissen- 
SLhatten, Fors( liiujf>en zur (/rutsdini (jCs( liu htr, vol. 
xiv (i<S74) 30^? 45 and vol. xviii {.<S78) 380-S4; 
Zal limber, O. von, Dir Sihoffcnlmrjrru n dcs Saihsnt- 
^pirf^c/s (Innshrurk 18S7); Zeumcr, K., “Die sa*. h- 
sische Weltchronik, ein Werk Hikes von RepRovv” in 
Frstsihrift Ih’inrich Brunner zum sichziffsten (Seburts- 
(Weimar 1010) p. 135 74; h'ehr, II., “Die 
Staatsauflassvinjj; Kikes von l<ep^i;au” in Zeitsdtrift der 
Sa-i'i^nyStif lung fur Reditsgesdiidite^ Germanist isdie 
Ahteilung, vol. xxwii 131-260; IVTollcnber^, 

W., “Kike von Reppow” in llisiurisdie Zeitschrifi ^ vol. 
cx\ii (u)iy) 3S7-412; Roethe, (K, Die Retmvorreden 
des Sadisenspiegds, Konivliohe Ciescllsehaft der 
Wissenschaften zu (iotrinpjen, Philolo^iseh-histo- 
rische Klasse, Ahhandlun^cn, n.s., vol. ii, no. 8 
(Berlin i8(>()); Voltelini, lb, Forschungen zu den 
deulsdien Reditsbiidtern, Akademic der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, Philo.sophisch-histijrischc Klasse, 
Sitzungsbcrichte, vol. cci, pt. iv-v (Vienna 1924); 
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Eckhardt, K. A., Die P'ntstehungszeit der Sachsen^ 
spiegels und der sddisischrn Weltchronik^ Ciesi ilschaft 
der Wissenschalten zu Gdttinj^en, PhiloloRisch- 
historische Klasse, Abhandlun^en, n.s., vol. xxiii, no. 
2 (Berlin i(>3i); Schroder, Richard, Lehbiuh der 
deutsdien Reditsgesdndite (6th ed. by K. von Kiinss- 
berfi:, Berlin ig22) p. JU}~2^. 

KEPRESENd’ATlON. Any corporate group — 
church, business concern, trade union, frat<*rnal 
order or state— that is too large or too disjHTsed 
in membership to conduct its deliberations in an 
assembly of all its nuauluTs is confronted with 
a jiroblem of representation, if it purports to act 
in any degree in accortl with the oj)ini()ns of its 
members. 'The idea of political rejuvsentation is 
as old as the state. Almost uni\ersally, political 
rulers have b(‘en regardetl as in some im[)ortant 
asjiects the spokesmen or agents of the }>eople. 
pA'en during the most autocratic periods of Ro- 
man imperial rule authoritative jurists described 
the emperor as entiiUxi to excrcist^ fiis \ast 
powers onl\ in his capacity as representative of 
the Roman jit^ople. In the later Middle Ages this 
conception of lepresentation appears in a gen- 
eral theory of llu* supremacy of the group, seiai- 
lar or ecclesiastical, over its t'orporative lu‘ad. 
It is fre(|uently asserted in writings from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth c(*nturies that the 
state is not the prince Init the whole community 
of citizens, and the church is not tin* pope or 
any other prelate but “the whoU‘ congri^gation 
of the faitliful”; that the “group as a whole” 
therefore has in either case basic rights and 
interests which limit tiu' legitimate jiowers ol its 
rulers; and that the latter exercise their func- 
tions only as representatives of the corporate 
social body. Some of the writers ascribed spe- 
cific powers of great practical significance to the 
group: ctatain w riters contended that the general 
council of the church, in its capacity as repre- 
sentative of the wTolc congregation, had the 
right to determine the fundamtaital constitution 
and policy of the church and even to sit in judg- 
ment upon a criminal or heretical pope; others 
held that cardinals in choosing a ]>op<^ actetl as 
rejiresentatives of the entire I'cclesiastical com- 
munity, and that the princely electors in choos- 
ing the Holy Roman emperor represented the 
people of the empire. 

There w'cre no necessary democratic imj)li- 
cations in this older idea of representation. "J^he 
Roman jurists did not mean that the people 
should choose their emperor; and not all the 
mediaeval writers who spoke of pope, king or 
emperor as representative of and thereby limited 
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by the congregation of the faithful, the body 
politic of citizens or the whole folk of the empire 
held that the group in whose liehalf the rulers 
were limited had })roj>crly anything to do with 
designating the ruler as their representative, 
with laying tlown the policies he was to tollow 
or with defining and eidorcing the limits to his 
authority. V'arious historians have cited isolated 
instances of an elective rej)n‘sentation, actual 
or proposed, in ancient times, d'hey point to the 
Athenian ('ouncil of the fifth century H.( com- 
posed of 500 Tnend>ers chosen by lot from a list 
of candidates (*lected on a proj)ortionat<‘ system 
by the hundred odd “peoples” {dctuoi) that made 
up the entire citizenry of th<* Athenian slate. 
7 die cities composing the Achaean la^ague were 
probably repiesented in such fashion in the 
assembly of the league. A Roman imperial re- 
scrij^t in the early fifth century A.D. proj>osed a 
scheme, never put into oj>eration, to set uj) a 
Gallic jiarlianient to l)e composetl of deputies 
from the various districts and municipalities of 
Ciaul. (Generally, however, the j>rinciple of de- 
mocracy a})pears in ancient times onl> in refer- 
ence to a community small enough for its body 
of citizens to exercise their political functions 
directly. 

There was a common theory among Ivnglish 
and American historians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the modern systtmi of <‘lt‘ctive r<‘prt‘- 
sentatioTi is a (h'veloprrH'nt of a well t‘stabhslK‘d 
system of popular government that had existed 
among primitive ( Jermanic communities as early 
as the fourth century, when assemblies including 
the male inliabitants of all ranks met periodi- 
cally to decide important matters of public 
policy. The .Anglo-Saxons, it was said, brought 
into Hritain this system of direct democracy for 
their local village affairs and in time extended 
popular government a stage higher by having 
the village a.ssociations send their reeve and 
several others to represent them in shire and 
hundred courts, d'hus by the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest there was already established the 
model for the system of national representation 
inaugurated in Simon de Montfort’s Parliament 
of 1265 and Edward I’s model Parliament of 
1295. 'Phis “'I’eiitonic” theory of the origin of 
modern elective representation is now generally 
discarded. 'There is no evidence of a regular 
representation of the villages in the shire and 
hundred courts of Anglo-Saxon times or that the 
delegates, when they did appear, were elected 
or that they appeared to transmit to the central 
government any local community opinion on 


governmental policy. In Norman times the king 
summoned knights of the shire to assist his 
itinerant jiidgtJS in arranging for jury service or 
to aid the royal collectors in assessing taxes, and 
occasionally to come to Westminster to defend 
lawsuits involving their shire. Here again there 
are no signs of an apjiointment by iT‘ction or of 
an assignment to any legislc.tive function. Still 
other writers have held that the political repre- 
sentation which ap})earetl in the thirtttenth cen- 
tury was c()}>ied mainly from systems of eccle- 
siastical representation familiar at that time, 
particularly in the three great councils of the 
church and in the ret>resenlative bodies of the 
orders of friars. As early as T221 a constitution 
of the Dominican order provided for a central 
assernblv to which the several prov incial chap- 
ters should choose representatives empowered 
to take part in deliberations which, by majority 
vote, would bind the v arimis cha]>ters. 

'The modern system of political re|n'esei.ta- 
tion, a device for making popular control over 
national governmental policy in some measure 
jwacticable for communities too extensive lor 
direct dernocraev , does not ap])ear to be either 
a continuation of an\ ancient or early mediaeval 
institutions of popular goveinnumt or a copy ol 
ecclesiastical representative arrangements of the 
later Middle Ages. T'he systtan ev’olved grad- 
ually, without deliberate [dan or imitation. 7 'he 
development is a phase in the evolution of the 
modern national state, associated essentially 
with the decay of the feudal order, the formation 
of political nationality, the rise of middle classes 
and a general movement from autocracy toward 
democracy. 

'Throughout mo.st of the Middle Ages the 
only regular deliberative or consultative bodies 
in the central governments were the councils 
composed generally of greater vassals, highei 
ecclesiastics and royal officials, many of them 
serving onlv at the king’s [pleasure. In the later 
Aliddle Ages the monarchs began to consult 
other groiqis, notably the lower nobility or 
landed gentry (knights of the shire in England) 
and the townsmen. 'I'his was done, for example, 
in Castile in iibg, Languedoc in the early thir- 
teenth century, England in 1264 and 1295, 
France in 1302 and the Netherlands, Sweden 
and Hungary m the fifteenth century. Since the 
gentry and townsmen coukl not assemble en 
masse, the representative device was employed. 
'The representatives appeared, however, as 
spokesmen not of a whole nation or of a local 
segment of a consolid.ited neople but of a hith 
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erto unrecognized “estate of the realm.'’ Thus 
the typical form of a central parliament in early 
modern times was an estates general, usually a 
meeting of three autonomous estates — nobility, 
clergy and townsmen. This form continued in 
France until I7(S9 and in other countries until 
the nineteenth century; it is still theoretically in 
operation in Hungary. In Sweden from the sev- 
enteenth century until jSbb tlu're wert* four 
estates —nobility, clergy, burghers and peasants. 
In England, on the other hand, a bicameral sys- 
tem develoj>ed in the course of the fourteenth 
century, the high prelates merging with the 
nobility in a House of Lords and the landed 
gentry with the townsmen in a House of C'om- 
mons. d’he summons for the hnglish Parliament 
of I2 (j 5 called for election of the re]M-esentati\es 
of the knights and burgesses; the tlelegates of 
the tliird <‘stati‘ in h'rance were elected from the 
beginning; and this ]>rocess aj^pears to have be- 
come regular in the othei countries by the end 
of the jifteenth tmtury. In all countries the 
chief occasion for the suinnioning of these l)odies 
was tin* king’s need for additional funds and the 
difficulty of raising them without the consent of 
the group that was to bear the Imrden of the 
tax. Through this control o\er the purse the 
new reiwesentative bodies gradually built up 
their legislative power. 

This process, whereby a body representing a 
lower economic class, on a matter ol assenting 
to a tax on that class, becana* a national repre- 
.sentalive body plaving an active part in all legis- 
lation, stands out in clearest outline in England. 
In the courst* of the fourteenth century the 
knights' and commoners’ representatives began 
to make their grant of aid conditional upon the 
redress of stated grievances. Hy the end of the 
next century the Parliament, comjK)sed ol House 
of Lords and House of C'ommons, had become 
an established institutioTi and the atlvice and 
consent of both bodies was regularly recognizetl 
as necessary in the enactment ol legislation. In 
the succeeding century Parliament surrendered 
a vast discretionary authority to the Tudor mon- 
archs; but the surrender appeared to be a volun- 
tary concession of emergency ]>owers to efficient 
and public spirited rultTS who preserved gener- 
ally a formal recognition of the Parliament’s 
legislative function. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the menace of foreign invasion had 
disappeared, tlu* assertion, by the inefficient and 
doctrinaire Stuart kings, of a formal right to 
disregard Parliament brought forth the classic 
English stateincni^s — in petitions, statements 
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of grievances, statutory enactments, polemical 
pamphlets and yihilosophical treatises — (^f a per- 
manent right, founded on both legal precedent 
and the essential nature of man and human 
society, of the peojde, through their chosen rep- 
resentatives, tt) control the form and policy of 
government. In some other countries, notably 
Sweden and the Netherlands, representative as- 
semblies likewise obtained, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth cetituries, a regular part in the 
enactment of legislation. In most ol the conti- 
nental states, however, the significant develop- 
ment of representative government came only 
after tlw French Revolution. In general it may 
be said that bodies wliich, in the earlier stages 
of their existence, were not intended to rej^re- 
sent any po]>ular or national will or to take any 
part in the taiaclment of laws accpiired grad- 
ually, in diflerent periods and at different jiaces 
in the several countries, a legislative lunction 
and a democratic structure. 

'I’he literature of democracy, until v<Ty recent 
times, has contained relatively little disciKssion 
of the spc('ir?c tjncstion ol representation. A lew 
tnediatwal writers had considered the c|ue.stion 
chiefly in relation to the ]>roper constitution of 
the church. In book ll of the Defensor [yacis 
(written in 1324) Marsiliiis of Padua proj>(>seil 
a system of representation to make it possible 
for the whole body of the C’liristian believers to 
e\erei.s<‘ their rightful jM>wers over church jiol- 
icy. The author .sketched a plan for a general 
council, com]>os(*d of representatives elected by 
regional groups of the faithful ami apportioned 
among the ri‘gions according to the “number 
and quality” of the bcli<‘vcrs. William ol Ock- 
ham a few decades later worked out a somewhat 
TTiorc detailed scheme, with representatives to 
the general council chosen by elective assem- 
blies in the several ]>ro\inees, dioceses and king- 
doms, these assemblies being composed in turn 
of delegates elected by the faithful in the various 
parishes. I bitil the later nineteenth eentury most 
of the advocates of democracy assumed, with- 
out any s]>ccilication of tlctails ol the structure 
that the j>eople, grouped regionally, wculd exer- 
cise their political powers l^y choosing persons 
to speak for them in constituent and legislativt; 
assemblies. Rousseau in the later eighti‘enth 
century repudiated altogether the re])r<‘sentalive 
principle, which he held to be inconsistent with 
popular sovereignty. 'Phe people, he said, may 
properly select agents to dischargt' tasks ol exe- 
cution, clearly specified in direct cxjwcssions ol 
the geneial will; they cannot depute* to thcii 
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agents the function of formulating that will, tween governing and governed but deny that 
Whether tlu^ representatives exercise their own undiscriminating popular election secures these, 
judgment as to what the general interest de- The democratic system, they say, tends to select 
mands or attempt to execute literally an impera- the man who has the capacity and disposition 
tive poj)uLir mandate, they actually and inevi- for discovering only the manifest and transitory 
tablv come to conclusions essentially different popular opinion; either he does not understand 


from what tlie people would decide directly. 
Since no one can actually rcfiresent the will of 
another, the general will of the people can be 
reliably expressed only in primary assemblies. 
Sieves a few years later held that in large states 
the formulations of the general will, on matters 
of both constitutional and legislative policy, may 
safely and must be entrusted to assemblies of 
elected H'presentatives. This has been generally 
assumed in the modern democratic theory. 
Something of Roussea<j’s idea appears, however, 
in the recpiirement, which obtains in Swit/er- 
land, l^atin America and the commonwealths of 
the Ibiited States, for direct jiopular ratification 
of constitutional changes as well as in the initia- 
tive and refereiulum (q.v.) for ordinary legis- 
lation. 

'fhe democracy of the modern world is gen- 
erally rejiresentative democracy. Ihire democ- 
racy, in which the politically tjualihed members 
of the community meet together to discuss and 
decide jiiiblic (piestions, is suitable only for 
small communities witli simple collective needs; 
it has never widely existed and functions now 
finly in a very few places (.syr Poi'i lak Assfm- 
lu ir,s). 'The initiati\e and referendum can, even 
under the most favorable conditions, he em- 
ployed for relativelv few t|uestions. h urtherrnore 
they provide no opj)ortunity tor the essential 
function of tlehberation. '^Jdie most fundamental 
problem in organizing modern democracy is 
that of securing a system of selection which 
insures the choice of rejiresentatives who reflect 
as completely as possible tlie varieties of inter- 
ests and opinions among the people. 

Some motlern writers have tlenied that popu- 
lar election is necessary or at all adetpiate as a 
means of securing a representation of the popu- 
lar will, 'riiey have set forth the merits of a 
virtual as contrasted with a literal representation 
of the jX‘ople. 'fhey attack the ]>revailing demo- 
cratic theory, not by controverting its basic creed 
tliat a government should serve the constant 
needs and obey the ultimate and enduring opin- 
ions of the people, but by challenging the demo- 
cratic hypothesis that popular election secures 
a faithful reflection of those needs and opinions. 
'They acknowledge that there should be a com- 
munion of interests and a basic agreement be- 


the reai or rational will of the people or he feels 
impelled, by the conditions of his official tenure, 
to contravene what lie knows to be the ultimate 
popular will and follow instead its rapidly vary- 
ing impulsive and inexpert expressions. The 
true representative obeys the people by doing 
the things he knows they would want done if 
they possessed his knowledge, insight and ex- 
perience— as a physician, when he prescribes 
things disliked and opposed by his patient, nev- 
ertheless represents the patient’s real wdll to get 
well, 'rhis was generally the idea of I legel, when 
he spoke of the sovereignty of a general will 
realized through a government by kings anti 
nobles, anti of Burke anti Disraeli, when they 
argued for the truly re])resentative position of 
a hereditary House of Lortls anti of a House of 
Commons chosen only by the landed gentry. 

'I’lie constitutional systems of certain luiro- 
pean tlictatorships carry to an extreme this idea 
of a rejiresentation of a national popular will 
stxaired through a system of selection which 
accords only a minor jxirt to popular choice. In 
both Fascist Italy and National Socialist Ger- 
many the entire country constitutes a single 
electoral district. I’he function of the electorate 
is confined to passing upon a single complete 
slate of rejiresentativt's fire])ared by the central 
organizations of the dictatorial parties, in the 
case of Italy on the basis of nominations made 
by the national economic and jirofessional con- 
federations (.sec GovkrnmI'NT, section on Italy), 
Popular approval is assured both by the govern- 
mental control over the agencies of public opin- 
ion and by the clear assurance that in any event 
no representatives not fully approved by the 
government can be chosen. No attempt is made 
to secure any real popular representation. The 
schemes function essentially tis parts of gener- 
ally hierarchic and ab.solutist political regimes. 
'Phe Austrian constitution adopted in 1934 went 
even further in the same direction and com- 
pletely abolished the elective parliament, sub- 
stituting live appointed bodies with advisory 
powers only. 

The typical democratic doctrine is that popu- 
lar election serv'es at least as well as any other 
system in securing representative leaders and 
serves better than any other system in confining 
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the latter to their function of leadership. 'Fhe 
doctrine holds, on the one hand, that the rank 
and file are generally competent to make a rela- 
tively intelligent discrimination between candi- 
dates who intend to further the public interest 
and others motivated by indi\idual or group 
self-interest; and, on the other hand, th<it no 
indivitlual is ever so superior in wisdom atul 
self-control that he does not constantly net‘d 
both the enlighlenment and the nstraint which 
come from the in^cessity of persuading the minds 
and w’ills and maintaining tlu* conbdtaice and 
respect of the masses whom he stvks to lead. 

Kven among those who insist uj^on election 
as essential to repres(*ntation opinif)ns ditler as 
to the naturi oj' tlie representati\e’s responsi- 
bility ti> his constituents. Should lu* decide mat- 
ters only according to bis own judgment or 
should he obey literally the wislu‘s of his con- 
stituents? In forming his independent jiulgment 
shouUi he take into ( onsidt'ration tlte interests 
of his particular locality or of the peo]>le ol the 
entire nation? TIuTe are liistoric instances of 
rejirescntatiM's bound by the instructions of 
tlu'ir constituents. This was the case in tlu‘ 
Cortes of mediaeval Spain and in th(‘ Nether- 
lands from th<‘ rift<‘enth century until iS^. On 
the other hand, the I'Vench rex olutionary as.sem- 
bly of 17S9 proclaimed that its members, n‘j>re- 
senting th<‘ entire nation, could not be bound by 
instructions from their particular constituencies; 
and a similar principle of free representation 
wus embodied in the mid-nineteenth century 
constitutions r)f France, IVussia anil Italy. Most 
later constitutions are silent on the issue. It is 
sometimes contended lUat the usual reipiire- 
ment, as in the Cnited States and France, that 
the reyiresentative must reside in the district he 
rej') resents encourages a narrow ’.ocalism in his 
yioint of view. In Fngland there is no such re- 
lyuirement of residence, although the reyiresen- 
tative is exjiected to maintain sy^ecial contacts 
with the yxMiy^le of his district. 

This y^roblem is not cayiable of precise solu- 
tion by either a legal recpiirement or a rule of 
jiractise. Students of yiolitics incline generally 
tow^ard a somewhat intcrmciliatc yxisition. A rejx 
resentativ^e, they say, ought to make his final 
decision according to his own judgment rather 
than in submission to the indicated views of 
either his yiarticular constituency or the jn-oyile 
of the entire nation; he should form his judg- 
ment with a view to the intere.st of the w'hole 
nation rather than that of his constituency; but 
he has a peculiar responsibility to see that the 
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opinions and interests of his particular constitu- 
ency are given due weight in the genera! delib- 
erations on legislation intended to meet the 
neetis and desires of a consolidated juxiplc. 

The most variously debated issues in the 
recent discussions of the organization of demo- 
cratic rcjircscntation relate to the proj^cr grouy^- 
ing of the peoyde for puryioscs of rcjircscntation 
and to the ynissiblc devices for securing a some- 
what y^roportionatc reyuvsentation for the sc\- 
<xal fractions, niinority as well as rnajontx , 
within the .several basic rcy)rcscntativc groups. 

'Fhc trailitionai and .still yu'cvailing system of 
voting for rcimi'scntativcs is In territorial groi]y)s. 
Althfuigb in the early paiiiaiiirnts of modern 
JCiiro|>e.m states the several c.statcs -nobilitv, 
cicygv, commoTUTs — were rcy^rcscntcd in sc|)a- 
rati' houses, the commoners’ rciucsciitativcs 
were always chosen from territorial districts. 
'I'bcrc was no explicit tbcorv behind the first 
appearance of tins svstian. It was siinydy the 
most natural and convenient metliod of grony>- 
ingtlic large bod\ of common yxoydc. 'Flic later 
theoretical just iticaiion rests uyMtn the assumy>- 
tion that intcrcstr, within any given region arc 
limdamcntally unilied and that they vary from 
region to region. 

Till* assumption has been widely challenged 
in recent years. It is argued that the traditional 
system of re|)resentation falls needlessly short of 
the democratic ideal of govci nment in two ways: 
it rcy>rcscnts the voters in gronyxs that arc rarely 
homogeneous in y>olitical needs and ()y)inions; 
and it rcy^rc.sents i>nly majoritv or ydurality frac- 
tions of the several groiiy^s, leaving substantial 
minorities without auy voice in government. 

'I’o remedy the first and more fundamental 
defect many yuiblieists have advocated recently 
a radiailly different grouyiing of voters for yuir- 
yioses of reywesentalion. They contend that a 
territorial district embraces such various, often 
conflicting, economic and social needs and views 
that no clear mandate to the chosen delegate can 
be fused out of them; consequently what he 
represents is only one or several minority groiiyis; 
or no groijy) is reyiresented, the yxx.sons chosen 
being those who are facile in tlx elaboration 
of principles so vague as to avoid offense to 
any group. Some critics have proyiosed the ex- 
ydicit rejiresentation of economic or occujiationa^ 
groups (.vcc juNAi. Rfpiu:si:ntation). Peo- 

ple engaged in the same kiiul of work or owning 
the siuiK^ kind of property liave, it is said, more 
in common than jvcople living in the same dis- 
trict. Moreover the chief y^olitical issues are 
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economic issues, and each economic group has 
certain specific rights or interests upon which 
its members are peculiarly informed. The spe- 
cific j^roposals arc generally somewhat vague in 
defining the comj)ositiori of the groups, in fixing 
the distrihution of representation among them 
and in arranging the interrelations of the occu- 
f)atioiuiI bodies among themselves and with the 
territorially re])rcsentati\x‘ bodies, if these latter 
are to be retained. 

Critics of the j^lan of representation on the 
basis of economic or occupational groups point 
out llial sucfi groups are indefinite and imper- 
manent in their compf)sition. Many essential 
(Ka*u])ations form no distinct interests in relation 
to fundamental political questions. It is difficult 
both to define the groups and to di.stribute indi- 
viduals amf)ng them ])roperly. Even where 
grouj)ings fairly definite and stable in compo- 
sition can be identified, their interdependence 
makes it fallacious to regard their real political 
intei'ests as either conflicting or .separable. Basic 
interests in the way of safety, order and health 
are common to all groujis; where these interests 
vary in the sjxrific requirements for their pro- 
tection, the variations generally follow territorial 
rather than vocational lines. Idnally, vocational 
interest is not the only and not always the chief 
ileterminant of social alignment; racial, religious 
and sectional features also .serve to unite or dif- 
lerentiate citizens, emotionally and practically. 

Camtenq^orary opinion generally looks with 
more favor upon proposals for minority and 
jxoportional representation, for tlie latter sys- 
tems retain the territorial constituencies, which 
do C()rresf>ond to actual unities of interest, but 
rtantaly in some measure the inadequacies of 
territorial re})resentation. They permit political 
groupings on occupational or other lines hut do 
not re(|uire any legal definition of the groups. 

By distributing votes rather than voters they 
secure an alignment on the basis of any con- 
sideration that is aetually dominant in the minds 
of the voters when they mark their ballots. The 
schemes in varying forms are in ojxration for 
the election of national parliaments in a dozen 
or more European states and of the councils of 
a [lumber of cities in the United States, Canada, 
Soutfi Africa and several European countries 
{scr PKOI’ORTIONAL Rkpui-skntation). 'Phc ob- 
stacles to the further extension of the systems of 
proportional and Tninorily representation have 
been chiefly of a }>raetical sort. They have Invn 
criticized as mysteriously complicated, depend- 
ent upm highly centralized j>arty discijdines or 


conducive to an excessive number of parties, 
which necc.ssitatcs cumbersome and uncertain 
compromises among blocs and factions in the 
legislature. ITese objections together with tlie 
siij)erlicial simplicity of the territorial system, 
the force of inertia behind tlie latter and the 
consideration that the underrepresentation of 
certain minorities in sf)me districts may be off- 
set by an overre})resentation in other districts 
are chiefly responsible for the fact that the older 
sy.stcm is retained in mo.st countries, despite the 
demonstrable evidence that many of the objec- 
tions to the newer systems liave not been suj)- 
ported by actual experience. 

In some countries with bicameral legislatures 
the composition f)f the smaller or upper chamber 
affords extra representation to select cultural, 
professional or economic groups. There is, how- 
ever, no agreement as to tlu‘ proper way to con- 
stitute an iipjHT house so as to nuike it really a 
reflection of the more com})etent [loJitical of)in- 
ion of a nation. Writ(*rs generally acknowledge 
that accession by birth no loiigtT .supplies a walid 
basis, if it ever tlid. They hav e more coiilidence 
in the possibilities of either executive appoint- 
ment from special categories -men of t.'Xperi- 
cnce in high offices of state or church or of dis- 
tinguished achievement in science, literature, 
art, invention or business — or indirect election 
of members having s}H‘cial qualifications and 
seiwing for long terms of office. 

For certain countries that are chronically dis- 
turbed by sharp racial or religious conflicts spe- 
cial consideration has been given to the ])roblcm 
of affording representation for the ajqiarently 
irreconcilable or una.ssimilable factions in the 
population. Thus under sy.stems of communal 
representation, such as that adopted for Pales- 
tine in 1922 but never put into operation and 
that j^ropo.sed for India in the constitution of 
1919, repre.sentation is arranged so as to give 
each riv^al group atieejuate protection. No effort 
is made to apportion re])resentation according 
to population, and the scheme appears as a sys- 
tem of deliberately createil estates. 

The adv^ocates of guild social i.sm propo.sed a 
combination of functional representation with a 
limited application of the territorial system to 
provide representation for common consumers’ 
interests. In general jduralists, guild socialists 
and various pu'oponents of national economic 
councils agree that the es.sential principle of 
democracy demands more than a popularization 
of the structure of formal government. 'Phey 
}>ropose to recognize the political importance o# 
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occupational groups by devolving iitiportant 
social functions upon them. The modern state, 
they maintain, is made up essentially of groups 
rather than individuals, and the latter can be 
organically linked with the community only 
through the various intermediate associations 
into which any irulividual’s more immediate 
interests naturally draw him. 

luxu) these achocates of group autonomies 
recognize, liowever, that there are general as 
wi'il as special interests within tlie eommimity 
and that the special interests have to be directed 
into many carefully contrived coordinations and 
compromises, 'i'hey giuierally agree also that a 
national state is tlie projier agency of these ad- 
ju.stments and that it successfullv discharges tins 
function of integration only if it is constituted 
so as to represent the community as a whole. 
Tlu^ problem of a gi-neral political representa- 
tion therefore still has to [h‘ .solvt*d. 

James Mill, in his famous article on “Govern- 
ment,” written in iSj^ for the Encyu lopai dia 
Brilannica, called representation “the grand is- 
covery of modern tim<‘s,“ siipiilying the key to 
“the .solution of all the did'iculties, both s[>iritual 
and jiractical,” in the way (tf organr/ing “good 
( ioviTTiment.” Political scientists ha\e yet to 
find the solution for the dilliculties in the way of 
organizing good representation. 

Fk ancis W. CoKFJt 
Caki/i'on C. Rodki* 

See: DrMoc'KArv; ( loviaiNMrN i ; I a cisi.ATivr As.svm- 
m ri's; C'oNs'rrr i 1 N(’v; Ari’f )irf ionmtn i ; pAinihs, 
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A\I> UiarHFNDlM; Lohhy. 
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REPRi:S]:NTAd'T\ F: G0VERNMEN1\ See 

RllPRLSKN'rA'riON. 

REPRESENTA'JdVES, IK'JUSE OF. See 

LfCISLATTV*' AsSI MBLIES. 

RFvPRlSAES. The word rejTrisal has been used 
loost'ly to describe a variety of practis<‘s. lu the 
technical language of modern international law 
a reprisal is any forcible action by a state in lime 
of prace, involving taking possession of the 
property or the territory of another state or f)f 
its citizens to he held as a pletlge or in lieu of 
compcnsjilion, in order to satisfy a claim based 
upon an unlawful act of such other state or its 
citizens. It thus affords a legal foundation lor 
acts which would otherwise be illegal. In its 
common but inaccurate use it connotes and is 
applied frequently to measures of “retaliation” 
(the return of like for like) or “retonsioii” (any 
action by one state in rcspon.se to the disap- 
])ro\cd act of another state whether for com- 
pensation or to deter future acts of a similar 
nature). 

The term has no equivalent in classical Latin, 
although it ajipcars in Aliddle Latin in a form 
akin to the h'rcnch, Spanish and Italian varia- 
tions, The later practi.s<* of rcfTrisals, as Grotius 
noted, was forcshadow'cd in the Athenian cus- 
tom called androlepsia j whereby the relatives of 
an Athenian murdered by a foreigner might 
seize three fellow' citizens of the murderer in 
order to secure compensation or to impose upon 
them the death penalty. Similar customs pre- 
vailed among other ancient peoples and were 
one manifestation of a principle, prevalent in 
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Europe through the early Middle Ages, whereby 
the group and each of its members were held 
responsible for the wrongs of any one member. 
With the gradual emergence of llic moilern state 
reprisals became a form of international redrt*ss 
short of war. 

In their fully develojied form reprisals were 
used to secure pri\ale indt‘mnific:ation rather 
Liian to inflict injury upon a juiblic enemy As a 
legitimate nutans of (juasi-judicial execution this 
form of redress, r(‘gu]at(al by tlie king but exe- 
cuted by tlie injured jinvate cili/eii, appears 
well dev(‘loped at the <mu1 of the lliirtetailh cen- 
tury. It consisted in taking projKTty from aliims 
to satisfy claims arising usually from the unlaw- 
ful acts of fellow citizens of the juTsons against 
whom the reprisal was executed. Although thert^ 
were e\ce}>tions, letters of rej’irisal were gener- 
ally not issue<l unless the petit lonci proved a 
claim for a sum certain aruung from an unlawful 
act; after the fourteenth century reprisals were 
rarely authorized mert'ly lor the collection of a 
commercial debt. 'Fhe claimant also was re- 
el uired to show unsuccessf ul attempts to secure 
redress through judicial or diplomatic channels 
de justice). The letters issued by j>ropei 
state authority usually confined seizures to the 
goods of a specified body or group of persons 
and to an amount sullicient to satisfy the claim 
plus costs. After seizures had been made, the 
holder of the letters had to give an accounting 
to state authorities and any excess value was 
returned to the owners. Some letters of re- 
prisal were directed against the inhabitants as 
well as the citizens of the wrongdoer’s country, 
'.'^n the other hand, it appears that letters weri' 
at times given by a king to aliens who invok(‘d 
his assi.stance against other aliens, although this 
j'lracti.se called forth \igorous protests. IVivate 
reprisals were not considered acts of war al- 
tliough their abuse sometimes led to counter 
reprisals, or letters of contremanjue. In early 
documents the word marqiu* is fretpiently used 
in conjunction with or in substitution for re- 
prisal. by the sevr-nteenth century, how^ever, 
hitters of rnarcpie commonly refer to the authori- 
zation given jwivateers to operate against an 
enemy in time of war. Private rejwisals gradually 
disappeared as the central autliority of states 
grew stronger and by 1 800 the practise was sub- 
stantially at an end. 

Public reprisals exe(*utcc by stale a ithorities 
in satisfaction of a puniic claim were also prac- 
tised from an early time. In general they fol- 
lowed the forms and requirements for prh^ate 


reprisals. In the middle of the seventeenth cci' 
tury the Ivnglish admiralty judges advised the 
Council of State that the right of public reprisals 
W'as soundly based in kuv and practist^ A cause 
celchre in the middle of tlu‘ eighteenth century 
was tlie action of k'redcrick tiie (Jreat in with- 
holding jxiymeiits on the Silesian loan due to 
British subjects because of alleged unlawful 
interferences by the Britisli with Prussian mer- 
chantmen (Satow, bk M., The Silesian Loan and 
Frederiik the (ireat , Oxford 1915) Reprisals in 
the form of .seizures of vessels, customhouses, 
ports or territory have beta) frequent in motlern 
history. Between two major jmiwtts of eijual 
strength such a stej) is usually a prelude to or 
(he signal for the outbreak of war. As practi.sed 
by a strong against a weak slate, it is usually a 
measure .short of w^ar designed to compel com- 
pliance with some demand for compensation for 
private eilizeii.s or for .satisfaction for sonr^ pub- 
lic wrong. It h.is not infr(.‘t|ucnt]y been u.'.eil iiy 
a strong state as a pretext for advancing im- 
jierialistic aims, as have also acts of retorsion 
and retaliation. 'Phe last named term is the one 
commonly used to designate non-toreible meas- 
ures, such as tariff increases, embargoes and the 
like, when u.setl l)y a statt; in response to some 
unfriendly act of another state. 

Urujuestioiiably the u.se ol forcil)le reprisals 
is not rtgarded fax'orahiv m modern tinit^s. 
NevcTthel<‘.ss, it is argued that any such measure 
IS pri*feral>le to wur itself, 'The difiiciilly w'ith 
this argumeut is that betwx^cn states of more 01 
less equal ])o\ver the use of re|irisals is an almost 
certain prelude to war. Where forcible action is 
taken l^y a strong state against a weak stale, it 
makes little dilferenee whetlier or not war lie 
declared, as was well exemplifu'd in tlie ibree- 
power blockade of Venezuela in iqoa, which 
was begun as a pacific blockade but changed to 
a belligerent blockade in order to meet protests 
by the United States regarding the effect of a 
pacific blockade upon vessels of the United 
States. 

I’liere arc at present certain conventional re- 
strictions upon the use of reprisals. The Hague 
Convention of 1907 respecting the Limitation 
of the Employment of Force for tlie Recovery 
of Contract Debts limited the spliere in which 
these various measures of self-help might law- 
fully be utilized. Further limitations were intro- 
duced by the provisions of the Covenant of the 
League, of Nations. Probably i; e provision in 
article 10, requiring League members to respect 
the territorial integrity of their fellow members 
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against ‘‘external aggression,” does not exclude 
the use of reprisals or retorsion, since such 
measures arc frequently accompanied by a de- 
nial of any design upon the territory or sover- 
eignty of the state affected. Th(‘ general obliga- 
tions for pacific settlement as embodied in 
article T2 of the Covenant and in the Briaiul- 
Jvcllogg pact should limit the use of force by 
way of reprisal, retaliation or ret()rsif)n. How- 
ever, the Corfu incident in i()23 iiuheates that 
the provisions of the C()\ enant are ambiguous. 
On that occasion the Italians bombarded and 
occupied the Creek island of Corfu to bring 
pressure upon the (ircek government to comply 
with the Italian ultimatum demanding apology 
and reparation for the murd(‘r of the Italian 
members of the (ireco- Albanian Frontier Com- 
mission. 'Jdie C’ommitlee of Jurists appointed 
by the Council of the J^cague to report wlielher 
such coercive measures wen* permissible under 
the Covenant conch uleJ rather enigmatically 
that such measures short of war “may or may 
not be compatible” with the Covenant tle’pend- 
ing upon the circumstances of each case [1 ^eague 
of Nations, Official Journal^ qlh year 
1276-^82, 1412-1^; Sth y<*ar (1024) 523-27]. 
iVesident Roosioelt’s declaration to thi‘ beads 
of the governments of the world on May 16, 
1933, in which he suggestt'd an agreement that 
any state should be deemed an aggressor which 
^ent an armed force of whatsoe\ cr nature across 
its frontiers, would probably, if adojitcd, elimi- 
nate the use of many of these measures of sell- 
help. 

Irrespective of the exact legal interpretation 
of these various documents there is evident a 
tendency to supplant individual measures of 
self-help by the Joint action of tlie international 
community. "J'hc dawm of such a system repre- 
sents an extraordinarily interesting step in the 
development of a legal institution. The u.se of 
private reprisals whereby the indb ulual resorted 
to force under authority of his king in order to 
collect damages gave way to a period in which 
the state itself employed force to collect damages 
or to secure atonement for an injury; this has 
led finally to the suggestion that such processes 
should be undertaken only by the international 
community as a whole. 

The use of public reprisals, striclo sensu, 
against a public enemy in time of war is not 
unknown, but most of the cases frequently 
placed under this head should be classified as 
retorsion or retaliation. In land warfare the use 
of an otherwise illegal method or instrument 


against the enemy in return for his previous 
use thereof is siqiportable in law but usually has 
little military justification because of the vicious 
circle of atrocities which it is likely to introduce. 
To strike back “through the sides” of a neutral, 
howx'ver, at an enemy who has violated neutral 
rights is of dubious validity. It has often been 
attempted ever since the seventeenth century, 
particularly in the Naj^oleonic and World wars 
despite neutral protests. The l^inglish Orders in 
Council and Napoleimic tiecrees all purjHiried 
to be responses to prior illegal acts of tlie encm\ 
Clo.sely identical situations deveIoj>ed during the 
World War when the use of submarines, mines 
and othei interferences with neutral commerce 
were justiiied on the ground tliat they were a 
ivsponse to prioi unlawful acts *)f the enemy 
Although it has been maintained that neutrals 
are protected liy the prize courts ag.iinst the 
improper use of reprisals, the remedy .seems to 
be illu.sory, cvcmi in 1 nglaml, since the court will 
not go behind aji allirmation by the erow’u re- 
garding the action of the enemy which is 
advanced as legal justification for the retaliatory 
acts. 

Phii.ip C. Ji'SSUp 
h'kANC is Ueak 
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REPUBLICAN PARTY, UNITED STATES. 

See Parties, Political, section on United 
Sta'fes. 

REPUBLICANISM The concept of repub- 
licanism in the western world is bound up in- 
extricably w ith the (jreek and Roman republics. 
For centuries the tradition of the struggles of the 
Greek city-states for freedom, on the one hand 
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against their tyrants and on the other against the republic. Most of the humanists, however^ 
tlie oriental despotism of tlie ]*ersian kings, kept disregarding political reality, espoused a repub- 
the republican idea alive. I n an age when Latin licanism which did not shrink even from the 


was the language of all cultured people, the ex- 
ample of the Romans had even greater effect: 
their legendary conflict with a kingship which 
finally degenerated into tyranny; their heroic 
tlevotion to the ,w////s puhlica\ their desperate 
attempt to stave off Laesarism. liven the period 
of eoinplete absolutism did not succeed in ob- 
literating the republican idea. 

d’he interest of the mediaeval political theorist 
I ) Rome, however, was far more in the imperiutHy 
the combination of em})erorship with world 
domination, persisting at least as a theoretical 
claim among the (ierrnan emperors of the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval doctrine of the 
state was inherently monarchic, 'bhe thesis of a 
natural right of resistance was not strong enough 
seriously to endanger the fuiulamental nualiaeval 
conception of “one Hock and one she])herd,“ 
even for political theorists who, like Marsilius of 
I*adua, base^l the authority of the state upon 
]V)pular so\'ereignty and concei\'(‘d of the ruler 
as the mandatary of tla* ruUal. Political thought 
in this i*po(’h ciaitered not m th<‘ opposition be- 
tween monarchy and republic but in that be- 
tw(‘en s(U'<'r(I(>liu7n and imfurium. liven though 
I)antt‘’s Drrine (jmivdy consigned Caesar’s 
murilt'rers to the deepest abyss of hell, mo- 
narchic and rejniblican elt'inents could exist 
]H*acefully side by side in tlu* mediaeval state. 

Only the break uj) of mediatwal universalism 
opened tin* way lor a rej>ublicanism which, like 
that of tin* ancient world, bore distinctly anti- 
inonarchic features. Cdiaracteristicallv it was in 
the Italian city-stat(*s that the ancient tradition 
was reborn. 'I'lie struggle which the Idorentinc 
republicans carried on against the Medici is a 
case in point. It is tnn* that the final results 
were negati\e. For from the ruins of mediaeval 
universedism there arose a number of powerful 
monarchies, to whose rivalry the majority of the 
Italian city republics soon fell prey. Neverthe- 
less, the rejniblican interlude reiTiains of interest 
becaus<‘ it v\'as accompanied by a literary move- 
ment. The chief spokesmen of the republican 
ideology were the humanists, who reversed the 
metliaeval valuation of Caesar and his op- 
ponents: to them C\icsar ajij>eared as a tyrant, 
Rrutus and C’assius as the great heroes of free- 
dom. IN’en the great realist Machiavelli was un- 
able entirely to shake off this attitude. His 
reason told him that Italy needed a ruler who 
Woukl force it to unite, but his heart was w’ith 


demand for tyrannicide. 

The Reformation was far more imp(,rtant for 
the revival of the republican ideology than the 
Renais.sancc. Luther, in accordance with his 
purely religious position, disregarded the ques- 
tion of state form and recommended jvassive 
obedience to his follow^rrs. Hut in addition to 
Zwdngli, a republican both because he w^as a 
Swiss and because he was a humanist, Calvin 
and the radical Protestant sects, such as tfie 
Anabaptists, were essentially rejuiblicans. The 
determining factor was not the fact that Calvin 
by both biith and training belonged to the 
Roman tradition or that by accident the city- 
state of Geneva became the focal point of his 
campaign, but the thoroughly activistic charac- 
ter of Calvinism itself. 'Phe C’alvinist wanUil to 
reform the WT)rld; even in his jMilitical actixity 
he fought “for the greater glory of (h)d.” 

Calvin himself cannot bt* characterized un- 
conditionally as a republican. y\ It hough he ac- 
cepted the right of opposition by subjects, he 
held that this right should be exercised not by 
the peofile as such but by their corporative 
organs. Whenever C’alvanism encounter<*d gov- 
ernmental opposition, howt'VXT, the limits he set 
up were soon forgotten. T^hus Theodore Heza in 
France and John Knox in Scotland wvnt almost 
so far as to subscribe to unc|uaiified jiojnilar 
sovereignty, with all its implications, such as the 
contract character of the state and the right of 
the people to revolt. 1 n their contract theory the 
Calvinistic monarchomachs agreed with the 
Jesuits Suarez and Alariana. Both parties sought 
by means of this theory to weaken the state as 
opposed to the church. For the state, they 
taught, rests only on a human compact while the 
church is supjMirted by divine manifestation. 
From ihis it followed that the true Christian 
might take u]') arms against a lu'retical ruler. 'Phe 
Calvinist and Jesuit monarchomachs differed 
as to what constituted true belief; they agreed 
only that the heretical ruler was to be con- 
sidered a tyrant. 

'Phese confessional antimonarchic dcKtrines, 
which led up to tyrannicide in FVance and in 
Iingland, resulted in the establishment of actual 
republics in only two great powers, the Nether- 
lands and England. In both cases the rejiublic 
was of short duration. In the aristocratic repub- 
lic of Holland the States (ieneral, which repre- 
sented only the patricians, consistently in time 
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of danger had to give way to the stadholdership 
of the House of Orange, which had far more 
support among the masses. In England the 
Commonwealth, subsisting only in the form of a 
protectorate whose chief support was the Iron- 
sides of Cromwell, disappeared shoitly after the 
death of the Lord Protector. Neither of these 
republics, whose ideology would be incomj)re- 
hensible without the confessional eletTient, had 
any aj^preciable influence upon tlic development 
on the continent, where absolute monarchy 
steadily advanced. Numerous republican strains, 
however, may be traced from the English 
Puritans to the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of lyyh, Avhich heralded the establish- 
ment of the first powerful and enduring republic 
since the ancient world. 

Of course the Declaration, like the Constitu- 
tion of the lJnili‘d States, was l)ased as njiieh 
on ])hilosophic as on religious ideas, ddie con- 
ception that man possesses certain inalienable 
rights would he incoiiccivahle without the 
philosophy of the eighteenth eentiuy. Most <»f 
the eighteenth century jihilosophers did not 
concern themselves about the questioti of the 
form of the statt‘ beyond advocating a utopian 
rule of reason vhich implied rule by the philos- 
ophers ihernseUes. 'Phey demamled only Iree- 
dom of thought hut diliered widely as to how 
this could best be assured. Locke had already 
urged that the best protection to individual 
freedom lay in the limited monarchy. His 
French pupil Montcs(|uicu was in agreement on 
this point, allh(nigli he conceded the theoretical 
moral superiority of the republic because it rests 
on the virtiis, the patriotism of the citizens. 
Montesquieu too regarded the Komans as the 
original republican type. It was because he had 
no confidence in the Roman virtue of his con- 
temporaries that he advised them to content 
themselves with the limited mfuiarchy, which 
appealed only to the “prejudice” of honor. Other 
philosophers of tlie eighteenth century w'erecveii 
more resigned. Voltaire, w ith all his higli esteem 
of repuhlicanism and Koine in theory, cc'U 
tented himself in practise with enlightened des 
potisrn. d'his admiration of the c?icyclop('distes 
for the enlightened monarchy is significant. 'Jo 
the philosoj)hcr the jirimary thing is progress; he 
is not essentially concernctl wdth the means 
whereby this progress is to he achieved. 

What bound the people of the Enlightenment 
together despite all divergences was the love of 
mankind, the aflirmation of the preeminent 
value of the human being. 'Eh is diffuse human- 
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ism, w ithout which the ideas of 1789 arc incon- 
ceivable, does not, however, lead to democracy. 
For the philosopher of the eighteenth century 
was no patriot; he was a citizen of t he world, and 
his jweoccupation was not with a particular na- 
tion hut with mankind as a whole, llic rejnib- 
lican-dcniocratic element, as it first emerged in 
Kuropc in the Iwench Revolution, had its roots 
elsewhere, in the doctrine ol Rousseau. Rous- 
seau felt himself in the first place a citizen ol 
(icntwa; and his experiences in that eily-state 
together with lessons tlerivtnl from ancient his- 
tory gave rise to his feeling ol strangeness in the 
l*Vcnch society t)f tht‘ expiring amirti n'yimv, 
Rousseau's fundamental tlu‘si.^ is that society 
distorts man. But since man cannot ri^turn to a 
slate of nature, only one choice lies o]>en to him: 
lie must turn all his cllorts toward tlic achieve- 
ment of complete democracy. 

Rousseau is still realist eiuaigh to api>reciate 
the fuiKlanuaital tlitltaeuce between ancient and 
modern dtanocraev, something which the hu- 
manists luwer clearly gras|H‘d. Ancient dc- 
moiTacv n sttd on sla\erv. Modern tlernocracv, 
on llie otht'i' haiul, stands or falls on the qii(‘sti(Ht 
of how the moilern gainiullv emjdoyed man e.m 
function as a citizen. I'hns Rousseau arri\es at 
the antithesis between the bourgeois and tlie 
citizen. 'Eht^ former belongs to tlie vnjontc luir~ 
iiculurv\ he attends to his own affairs and works 
for himself. I le diti this in t lie st.ite ol nat lire and 
he continues to do so alter tlie esltiblishinent ol 
tlie community. But as a pri\atc p<‘rson man is 
not a ]>oliticaI lunng. He becomes such onlv 
when he apj>ears in the forum to lake a stand on 
questions allecting the comnmmty. Jt is at this 
point, according to the dt'inocralic doctrine, that 
he .should forget his existence as a jirivate in- 
dividual and idi‘ntify himself with the will ol the 
people and the demands of the common weal. 
Rousseau’s theoi*)' is thus enlirt‘ly oriented on 
the city-state, where the people actually as- 
semble in the market place. His di^mocracy is 
direct democracy; the representative systt‘m is 
lA.mpIctcly disregardcil. Rousseau’s citizens 
elect officials, hut these may be recalled at any 
time. For the volonlc ghirraJc is inalienable; the 
people remains sovereign, th<‘ final legal resort 
even when tcrnjiorarily it entrusts one of its 
meiTihers with Mie exercise of its sowreignty. 
Thus dernocra^'y lt/*ds logically to the rejHiblie, 
for if there is no room for a representative in 
Rousseau s city-state, theic certainly he n(> 
justification for a monaii*^ wit>i hercuitar^ 
functions. 
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Nothing was further from the thoughts of the 
men of i7S(; than to make France a repuhlic. 
'J’he Constituent Assembly sought only to limit 
the power of the kin^ by means of a constitution, 
or, in jMably's jihrase, to set up a monarchic 
rvpuhlicainc. Only when J.ouisxvi sided with the 
privileged classes, the nobility and the clerjiyv, 
against the thirtl estate and threatened to treat 
witli foreign nations in order to t'llect a counter- 
revolution did the R‘\'olution turn against the 
rnonarchv and abolisli tlie kingshij^ in branee. 
And the more the CV)nvention entaF)gled ilstdf 
in the struggle with the other Kuropean powers, 
lh<‘ wider bec-anie the nil between monarchists 
and tepublicans, until the Jacobin 'Terror made 
the conce])t j)atriot synonymous witli repul)li- 
ean. The nineteenth centur) , by excluding all 
intermediate forms, such as the ])arliamentary 
monarchy of l.ouis JMiilijijH* and the denuKuatic 
Caesarisrn of Napoleon ill, intensified the differ- 
ences, until for tlie I'rench masses also the(jues- 
tion of what form the stat<‘ should takt‘ finally 
became a matter of choice between republican- 
ism and absolutism. 'J'his antitlu'tic attitiule, 
however, did not spread to other W(‘stern na- 
tions, although the “itleas of 17S9” claimed 
universal \'alidity. In tlu* United States the lack 
of alternati\e was due to the absence of the 
monarch. As soon as IJritish rule was shaken oil, 
the republic became s(‘lf-evident; anti the few 
loyalists were far too weak to threaten it seri- 
ously. SiTtiilarly all the South American states 
except Iha/il set up republics as soon as they 
achievetl indepentlenc<‘ On tlie other hanti, 
Kngland hatl jirogressetl in the direction of dt'- 
mocracy without destroying the monarchic 
frame. 'Towanl the end of the X’ietorian era cer- 
tain radicals, like Dilke and the elder Cliamber- 
lain, theoretically ad\ocateil republicanism; but 
once they achieved power, they changed their 
attitude. In the middle lairopean states the(»p- 
position of the multiplicity of dynasties to both 
demo(Tacy and national unity should have 
favored the sjueatl of re]niblicanism. but here 
the inability ol the democrats of i<S.|(S, who were 
only in part republican, to achieve unity vorked 
against republicanism; when Italian unity was 
made possible by Jhedmonlese monarchy and 
German unity by IVussian monarchy, the 
liberal bourgeoisie, most outspoken in their ad- 
vocacy of national unity, very quickly came to 
terms with the/u /7 aaompli. 

Behind the struggles concerning the form of 
the state there were also of course social conflicts, 
but these did not become crystallized until the 


rise of socialism. It is true that socialism did not 
from the first take a unified jiosition toward the 
problem of state form. Fngl’sh socialism did not 
attack the frame of the parliamentary monarchy 
Fven the Chartists sought only an extension of 
the franchise, aiul to this day leaders of the 
Jaibour party have accommodated themselves to 
court forms. 'J’he attitude of the French social- 
ists w'as divided. Saint-Simon took no interest 
in the (juestioii of state form. He sought to re- 
place “goveniTnent over persons” by “adminis- 
tration of things.” Louis Blanc, going back to 
Babeuf, again made French socialism poliiical, 
teaching that political democracy is a prereq- 
uisite to a .social revolution. Since i(S4S, when 
the jwoletarial demanded tlu* establishment of 
the republic, the French w^orking class has held 
obduratclv to the rej)ublican ideologv. The atti- 
tude of the (German .socialists too was uncertain. 
Lassalle could still think of a social monarchy 
winch should combini^ with the working class 
against bourgeois liberalism. Karl Mar.x, un- 
iloubledly uihUt the influence of the French ex- 
ample, fii’st oriented f German Soc ial Dcanocracy 
toward the n‘])ublican side, with the argument 
that socialism can attain its goal only if it at 
first fights shoulder to shouldci with the* most 
radical elenuaits of the bourge^oisie. Bismarck’s 
socialist laws sharpened the antimonarciiic atti- 
tude of the ( i(‘rman Social Democrats, but the 
que.stion of .state form never became acute in 
Ciermany bdore the World War. 

'The W'ar once again brought the problem to 
the fore. 'The woslern Thiropt‘an demociacies 
and the! uiited States, although they were allied 
with Russian cz,uism, claimed to be fighting for 
national freedom and the right of national sc*If- 
dc'IcTinination. 'The Hapsburg monarchy dis- 
solved into a series of republics which, like their 
predecessor, were not national but n.itionality 
statc-'S. The (ierman Reich also bc-came a re- 
jMiblic in i()iS. The Soviet Ihiion, on the other 
hand, found the republic already at hand and 
placed far less emphasis upon its republican 
than upon its proletarian character. War and 
revolution transformed most of the states of 
Fiirope into republics. But the very victory of 
republicanism introduced a new phase of the 
problem. If Ranke characteri/ed the political 
history of the nineteenth century as the .struggle 
between the di\'inc right of kings and popular 
sovereignty, then the World War indeed brought 
that century to a close. For even the monarchist 
no longer seeks to justify monarchy with tran- 
scendental arguments. No one any longer denies 
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that the popular will is the legal base of all 
politics. Republicau sentiment has thereby, 
however, lost both its opponents and its sig- 
nificance. To the post-war generation the choice 
between monarchy or rejniblic resolves itself 
into the question as to which is more opj)ortuue. 
Italian Fascism, for example, wliich in its first 
pluist' was still republican, has easily compro- 
mised with the existence of the monarehy, w hile 
(ierman National Socialism is \ igorous in its 
attacks upon monarchist ])ropagaTula. What is 
now debated is no kaigc r tlie idea of democracy, 
but how it is to be realized. In place of the 
antithesis between monarch\ and republic has 
appeared that between parliamentary and au- 
thoritarian democracy . 

l^F/rr.K Rk'ii\hd Rohdi-n 

Sir: DiMoruAf’Y; Monmumin; C'nv-SiMi; C'om- 
Mi'M , Ml \ nl; JIi’mamsm; Ki i ohm xi ion; Mo- 
NAKcnoMAc'Hs; Soc ial C’oMKAri’; ruiNcii Kiaoli - 
tion; ( akiionaio, 

(jinsiilt: Fisiu-'r, II. A. F., 'J'/ir Rrpuhliam Tnulition 
ill Europe (New ’N’oik mii); Mann, Ilenry, Amirnt 
iitnJ McJiiici'nI Repiihliis (New ^ OrK 1S79); (.’astclar 
y Uipoll, lanilio, JJi\(o?ia del inounnirnto n puhlu ono 
rn Juiropn, 0 \()ls. (MaJrKl i<S74); Ktaik, llans, J)rr 
rrpuhlikuniu hr (irdnuhr in dry drutsdirn (Jrsihiihfr 
(Icna (. ionlon, l’]zokitl, ].rs mnrrrllrs anistitu- 

(tons ruroprrnttrs rt A' role du du'f dr /'rffity Inslilut 
de Droil (^’oinp.nv dc rt'niwisiU- de I‘atis, Serie de 
MoTiocM'apliies de Droil PublR, no. 1 (i'aris 
llul)ner, KiidoK, Dtr Stnidsiorni drt Rrpuhithy Jfii- 
eherei der Kultur und ( iesc hic lite, vol. i (llonn 
Stier-Soinlo, Fritz, RrpuhUk odrr Monanhtr ini urnrn 
Deutschland, Deutseher Aufhaii, no. 1 (llonn nn9); 
Wel)er, Max, Drufuhlands hunf(if.(e Staatsjorin, Zur 
deiitschen Revolution, no. 2 (Frankfort 13 er- 

natzik, Julinund, Rrpnhlth und JMonarihir (2nd ed. 
Tiibin|j;en ipip); Allnunoz, Alvaro de, El partido re- 
publUano (IXladn'd iyi8). 

REPTTDIAdTON OF PUBLIC r)h:BTS in- 
cludes the voidance by a stale of its obligations 
tow^ard its creditors by unilateral action, anil re- 
fusal to admit the validity of a presumed obliga- 
tion. It may be complete, partial or concealed. 
Complete repudiation is a legislative act where- 
by the state refuses explicitly to recognize an 
outstar.ding obligation. Partial repudiation is a 
unilateial modification by the debtor of any 
material term of the loan contract. Concealed 
repudiation is an indirect scaling down or void- 
ance of the debt or of the interest payments on 
it by monetary depreciation or by the imposition 
of a special tax on coupons or by some other 
action. Repudiation should be distinguished 
from default, which may be defined as any 
deviation from the terms of the loan contract 


without denial of the validity of the contract and 
which implies simjdy an inability to carry out its 
terms. In .some cases, however, the default takes 
the form of repudiation and the distinction be- 
tw’een the two disappears. Repudiation must be 
distinguished also from the non-assumption of a 
debt liy a successor state, particularly w'hen it 
succeeds to the territory or part of the territory 
of another state. In such cases the extent of the 
obligation (h'seending on the successor slate is 
not clearlv established, so that it is diflicult to 
determini* whether or not the refusal of the .suc- 
c<‘ssor state to assume this or that debt or share 
of debt constitutes re}>udiation. While most 
writers arc too jvrone to apply to public debts the 
principles ofi^rivate law and to treat repudiation 
as Slate bankruptcy, r(‘]>udialii)n does not always 
involvt^ inability to pay as implied in insolvency 
and IS not infrecjuently motivatixl by major 
ci^nsiderations of a jv>litical and social nature. 

Repudiation is an act of sovereignty which 
can be e\ercis<‘d onh by an authori^y possessing 
sovereignty. Tlie device is as old as is the prac- 
tise of public iv)rrowing. It was resorted to in 
antiquity, usually following a W’ar, and became 
especially prt‘valent UTider feudalism; one of its 
earliest and most fretjuent forms was the do 
basemcfit of coinage. Since the debts of the 
feudal lords had a [>rivate or personal character 
and were incurred from professional money 
lenders at usurious rates of interest, the non- 
payment of a debt was not looked U}M)n as a 
contemptible deed, especially in view of the 
general prohibition of usury by the church. With 
the establishment of national states and the 
separation of public property from royal private 
jvroperty, debts contracted by the government 
assumed a |Md>lic character. Loans w^ere now 
obtained by popular subscription and the non- 
]>ayment of a debt came to be regarded as dis- 
honorable, Outright repuiliations became more 
ra^e and governments wdiich w^cre unable or 
umvilling fully to meet the terms of the lending 
agreement began to resort to concealed or partial 
repudiation in the form of compulsory' conver- 
sion of a high interest bearing debt into a low 
interest bearing one or of payment of a debt in 
paper assignats instead of in coin. 

As the sanctity of contracts constitutes a 
cardinal principle of capitalistic society, com- 
plete repudiations became still more rare during 
the era of capitalism and constitutionalism. 
There have been altogether few^er than a dozen 
cases of complete repudiation during the past 
130 years. One took place in Spain m 1823 and 
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another in Portugal in 1S32. In both cases the 
debts eventually were recognized because of 
pressure from the creditor states. More im- 
portant was the repudiation by Juarez in 1867, 
fnlkiwing his overthrow of lunj^eror Maximilian 
of Mexicf), of the loans raised by the latter in 
Franct‘ with the active assistance of the French 
government, which sought to promote the 
J'Vench adventure in Mexicr). In the 1840's and 
again tlie i.Syo’s and iSSo’s several states of the 
United States either re])udiated some of their 
debts outright, as did Mississippi and Florida, 
or else, like Alabama and others, defaulted. Al- 
though some of these repudiations had a legal 
foundation in that some of the bonds had been 
issued in an irregular manner, the main con- 
siderations v\eri‘ political and social, growing out 
of a nw'olt of taxpayers against acts of corrupt 
and irresjKinsible government. In i8t)8 the 
Ihjitetl Stat(‘s declanal, in an amendment to its 
constitution, that all debts contracted by the 
southern states duritig the rebellion and any 
debts that might be incurred at any time in aid 
of an insurr(‘ction against the United States were 
illegal and void. A (juestion may be raised as to 
whether this ac*t was a rejuidiation, but its pro- 
priety has never been (juestiojied. ddie most 
colossal repudiation, however, was that pro- 
nounced by Soviet Russia in 191 S, involving 
over Sk), 000, 000, 000 of government and gov- 
ernment guaranteed debts. 'Phe act of repudia- 
tion at first allowed for some exceptions in the 
case of domestic debt but was later extended to 
include all debts. 'The general debts wctc re- 
pudiated on tlu' ground that they had been “con- 
tracted by the governnuait of Russian land- 
owners and Russian bourgeoisie" and were a 
part of the capitalistic system of private property 
rights repugnant to the new socialist order; 
while the ilebts to the allied governments were 
ri‘}>iuliated on the .special ground that they had 
been incurred for the financing of a war in which 
these governments had much more at stake 
than bail Russia. 

I^irlial or concealed rejnidiations have been 
resoiK d to since the dawn of the nineteenth 
century by almost every country in the world. 
They have taken several forms, the reciuksite 
action being unilateral in twery case: reduction 
m the rate of interest, a procedure followed re- 
peatedly in Spain and Colombia and as late as 
1933 in Argentina; postponement of the date of 
repayment of the princi]>al; scaling down of the 
j>rincipal of the debt, as in Turkey in 1881; 
substitution of payments in paper money, scrip 


or cheaper metal for the required payment in 
gold, as exemplified by the act of the Russian 
government in 1839 which substituted payments 
in assignats for those in silver on all domestic 
debts, and by the act of the Congress of the 
United States in 1933 which abrogated the gold 
clause in all public and private contracts and 
substituted payments in j)a]UT; j^ayment of the 
debt in an almost cornidetely valueless currency, 
as in Germany, and in a dcvxiliuUcd monetaiy 
unit, as in I'Vancc, after the World War; imposi- 
tion of a special tax on coupons, as in Austria in 
1868 and in Russia in 18S5; and withdrawal of 
the security jdedged for the service of the debt, 
as in Greece in 1893. 

Repudiations are generally due to extraordi- 
nary circumstances. Most commonly they follow 
upon the collapse of gov ernmt^nt finances and of 
an entire national economy ri'sulting from war, 
revolution or .severe economic crisis. They are 
caused also by unwise borrowing under usurious 
terms or borrowing for unworthy purposes. 
'J'hey are also quite geniTally tht‘ result of po- 
litical changes giving rise tf) f>rovisional govern- 
ments, as in S])ain in 1823 and in Portugal in 
1832; in these ca.ses the succeeding gov'eriiments 
refused to he held responsible for debts con- 
tracted by their j^redecessors. In many cases 
they are due in no small mi‘asure to the avarice 
of bankers, who are evtT ready to help a govern- 
ment to float a loan because of the profits in- 
volved in the business, aiul to the ignorance and 
credulity of the inve.stors who accept in good 
faith the representations made to them. Repudi- 
ations are jKirticularly prevalent in backward 
countries, for it is here that less responsible 
gov^eriimeiits are to be found and un.scrupulous 
financiers can rea]) their heaviest harvi'st. 

An extensive rej)udiation of a dorntxstic debt 
affec'ts the entire national economy. It has a 
particularly seven* I'ffect upon small investors 
who have put their savings into go\x*rnment 
bonds either directly or indirectly through bank 
deposits and life insurance, and indirectly it hits 
all creditors, .since each cretlitor is usually also a 
debtor who finds it dillicult to pay wdiat he owes 
if denied payment of what is owed him. 'Phiis 
repudiation precipitates a chain of private bank- 
ruptcies and a dislocation of commerce. Business 
in other countries having commercial and 
financial relations with the country in question 
and with one another is likewise affected. An 
extensive repudiation of a foreign debt also 
reacts upon foreign creditors, while the citizens 
of the repudiating state gain, through the avoid- 
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ance of taxation, at the expense of the lending 
country. 

Repudiation generally results in a temporary 
inability of the government to secure new loans 
except under very onerous terms and on a pledge 
of a security or submission to international 
financial control. Sooner or later, however, the 
state is able to obtain new loans, once more on 
normal terms, if not in the same money markets. 
The repudiation of the old debts may in the long 
run help the state to obtain new loans, since it 
releases funds hitherto designated for the pay- 
ment of oltl debts for use in the payment of new 
obligations. If, however, tht‘ conditions respon- 
sible for the last rejnidiation persist or return, 
as frequently happens, another repudiation — 
this time of the new debt— becomes necessary. 
Thus in many countries there is a train of suc- 
ces.sive repudiations at irregular intervals. 

In the case of a domestic d<‘bt the state’s 
poveer of rejnidiation is aln.r».sl absolute; the state 
has the right and power to abolish those \ery 
proj)erty rights of its subjects which it has itself 
sanctioned, 'fhe constitution may irnjiose cer- 
tain limitations ujigii the exercise of this right 
or j^ower fiy the autliorities, but a government 
will not nece.s.sarily be restrained by constitu- 
tional restrictions. Domestic creditors are there- 
fore without a legal renu‘dy against repudiation, 
'idle courts generally w ill not entertain a suit by 
a j'lrivate citizen for the recovery of a stale debt 
without the government’s consent; and the gov- 
ernment, determined to carry the repudiation 
through, will of cour.se withhold consent unless 
it is sure of being .sustained, 'rims tiie only 
remedy available to domestic cretlitors is of a 
j^olilical nalure. They may bring j^ressiire to 
bear ujion the members of the legislature in op- 
j^osition to the j)roposed rej’iudiation, or they 
may seek to overthrow^ the government and to 
substitute a regime which will recognize their 
claims. 

Jn the case of foreign debts the states right 
and j>ower of repudiation are more limited. 'Fhe 
government of the foreign creditors is likely to 
contest the act of repudiation of the debtor gov- 
ernment. Both states being sovereign, tlic issue 
between them may be settled cither by dijdo- 
matic negotiations; by the exercise of suj’icrior 
force on the part of the creditor state in the form 
of military intervention, as in the case of Vene- 
zuela and Nicaragua; or by economic boycott or 
the establishment of financial control over the 
affairs of the debtor, as in Egypt, 'I’urkey, 
Greece. Tunis, Liberia and other smaller coun- 


tries; or po.ssibly by arbitration, whicdi may lie 
offered by either j^arty and acccj’ited by the other 
cither voluntarily or under pressure. 'I'he last 
method is of recent origin and has been applied 
in very' few cases. AjqKircntly before arbitration 
can he an effective method rules of international 
financial law must he arrived at to guide the 
tribunal. In order to protect their interests more 
effectively foreign creditors form jirotectixe as- 
sociations; the British Council of the ('orj)ora- 
tion of Foreign Bondholders and similar associii- 
lions in other countries liave been organized for 
this purpose. 

Small states wdiich have been subjected to 
coercion iij^on either rejmdiation or default have 
consistently contended that the failure of a state 
to nay its debts to citizens of another state is not 
a j>r()j^er reason for military action. 'I'lus conten- 
tion W'as supported by Lord Palmerston, who 
declared that British investors in foreign govern- 
ment bonds must assume the risk involved in 
such investments and in case of re]>udiation or 
default could invoke only the unofiicial and 
moral support of their gewernment. Writers on 
international law have likewise btaai inclined to 
U])hold the view tliat military intervention in 
such ca.scs is improper, d’he most uncompromis- 
ing expre.ssion of this view is embodied in the 
so-called DragoDoctrine, named after its author, 
tlu‘ foreign minisUT of Argentina, w ho tlcclared 
that j^uhlic debts are not contractual in charac- 
ter, bnt, like money, acts of .sovereignly which 
may be rej^udialed at any time and are not sub- 
ject to any court of comjielcnt jurisdiction; 
Drago’s contention, however, is not supjM)rted 
by modern juridical ojiinion. 

At the Hague C-onference of 1907 an attemjit 
was made to substitute the device of comj^ulsory 
arbitration for that of armed force for the re- 
covery of debts claimed to be due from one gov- 
ernment to the subjects of another, A jnict was 
drafted j^rohibiting resort to anned force by any 
signatory in such a case excejit “when the debtor 
state refuses or neglects to reply to an oiler of 
arbitration, or after accejiting the offer, renders 
the settlement of the comj)romise impossible, or, 
after the arbitration, fails to submit to the 
award.” Only a few states ratified this jiact 
without reservation, however, and it has been 
of no great consequence. The establishment of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
has somewhat broadened the possibilities of 
arbitration of the.se issues. In 1927 the Institute 
of International Law, meeting at Lausanne, 
considered the question of the responsibility of a 
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federal state in case of a default or rej>udiation 
by any one of its component states. The institute 
drafted a rule for the international consideration 
according to which the federal state is respon- 
sible for the financial conduct of its s(‘parate 
states and cannot escape such res])onsibiIity by 
pleading that its constitution does not empower 
it to enforce the ohligati()ns of tlie latter. 
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RKQUlSrriONS, AIILri\ARY. Military req. 
uisitions, according to modern u.sage, are those 
levies of commodities and .services useful to tlie 
army which are forced by an invatling power 
from the peaceful pojndation. 'I'he term is dis- 
tinguished today from ‘‘contributions/’ which 
cover only levies of money above the normal 
taxes. An invatler usually resorted to both 
methods to supfily his arm\, and often the term 
contribution was used to include both kinds of 
payments. It is to be di.stinguished also from the 
ratlier vague term angary, u.sually defined as the 
right of a belligerent in case of necessity to seize 
or destroy projHTty, especially 3es.sels, of neu- 
trals provided full compensation is made. 

The term requisitions is applied in municipal 
law to the rcygulatt'd seizure and use of the 


pro])erty of its own citizens by a government 
during a military emergenc) , a practise usually 
coupled with just com]K‘nsation. 1 hus during 
the World War practically all the belligerents 
had emergency legislation legalizing such use of 
jirivate jiroperty. 

'I’he origins of rt'quisitions, in the interna- 
tional sense, art* to l>e traced to the rule that war 
should support war. ITntil comparatively recent 
times war was unregulatetl and belligerents ap- 
jiropriated or destroyed all propiTty, public and 
private, of their coiuj tiered oj)]ionents. War was 
regardi'd as a contest between whole' peoples and 
no distinction was drawn between military 
occujiation and conciuest. Down to the seven- 
teenth century, says one authority, “armies 
livt'd wholly ujion the countries which they in- 
vaded, and swept away what they could not eat 
b\ the ext'i'ci.sc of indiscriminate pillage” (Mall, 
W. T., Intrr/iatiouaJ Line, <Stli ed. Oxford 1924, 
p. 50N). 

With the ri.se during tlie siweiiteenth aiul 
eighteenth centuries of moilern armies, paid and 
supplied by their go\ ernments, the old practi.se 
of pillage was relaxed, d'ht' disorder attendant 
upon its use was de.structivc of .strict military 
di.scipline, and the tlevastaiion of a territory 
made later provi.sionmg of armies more tlifhc'ult. 
C'on.siderations of milit.iry ellicienc\ therefore as 
W'<‘11 as of humanity led to the sub.stitution of 
contributions and requisitions as more effective 
methods of compelling a conquered territory to 
bear the cost of the war. This inaugurated the 
pracii.se which is largely responsible for the 
increasing respect slifiwn private ]>roperty on 
land during time of war. 

Idle beginning of this change from the primi- 
tive to the modt*rn method of warfare is clearly 
seen in the Thirty ^’ears’ War wdu'ii (bi.stavus 
Adolphus forbade his well di.sciplined Swx‘dish 
army to lake anything from the peasants except 
what was included in his orders of contribution. 
Towns agreed to pro\ide the armies with 
quantities of supjilies and of money in return for 
immunity from pillage. Hy the end of the century 
another pnictisc had devclojied by which 
generals of o[)posing armies would enter agree- 
ments as to the amount of contributions to be 
collected, the districts to be asses.sed and the 
manner of collection. 

The military systems of Europe had become 
so well organized by the eighteenth century that 
armies depended for supplies to a great extent 
on magazine and pro\'ision trains. The army 
regulations of Frederick the Great seem to have 
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restricted requisitions to supplies for his army 
and exacted them with strict regard for the needs 
of the civilian population. The methods of war- 
fare in this period therefore showed a high de- 
gree of respect for private property. The treaty 
of friendship between the United States and 
Prussia made near the end of the century (178c;) 
went so far as to prov ide (art. 23) that in the 
event of war between the two countries requisi- 
tions should be paid for. 

'Phe eighteenth century saw also, through the 
influence of IVlontcsquieu and Rousseau, the 
advent of a new theory of war. These mt-n main- 
tained that war was a co]it(*st between states 
rather than peojdes, a view which was accepted 
rather generally by writi‘rs and jurists on the 
European continent. 'Phe logical implication of 
this view would bi: to c\eTnj>t the peaceful 
population, but on the theory of militarv ne- 
cessity it continued to be subjected to these 
forced levies. In fact modern international law 
gave legal sanction to the right of a belligerent 
to all the possessions of his conquered enemy, 
and contributions and recpiisitions were assessed 
entirely at the diseretion of the invader. No re- 
ceipts were given and no payments madt‘ for the 
levies. 

Under Napoleon the rule that war should 
support w^ar wms dcvc lojied and practised on a 
systematic scale. The long distances traver.sed 
by Napoleon’s armies and the economic drain 
on the country made it dillicult to rely lor 
supplies on maga/ines atul provision trains. 
Contributions and recpiisitions were therefore 
resorted to as a means of saving ITance from 
fresh taxes. On Lc-ipsic, for instance, Napoleon 
in 1806 imjmsed recpiisitions for 150,000 cloaks 
and 150,000 pairs of shoes; on Reilin for 100,000 
cloaks, 100,000 pairs of trouscTs and 100,000 
pairs of shoes. His reejuisitions were not, how^- 
cver, limited to necessaries for the army but in* 
eluded everything of military \alue. In Ins 
Peninsular War forced requisitions were used to 
such an extent and the c'xcesses committed 
by his men were so great tliat he attributed his 
defeat panly to the hostility of the population 
aremsed by these forced exactions. Where di.sci- 
pline could be maintained, how ever, his generals 
forbade pillage. Napoleon seems also to have 
initiated the practise of giving receiyits for con- 
tributions and requisitions. This was done not 
wtith the thought of jiaymeiit, for there w^as as 
yet no obligation to pay, but in order to jirevcnt 
abuses. 

In the w'ars of the nineteenth century bcl 


ligerents differed in their treatment of im aded 
territories. Requisitions w'crc used by both side^ 
during the American Civil War and by ihe 
Prussians in the Seven Weeks’ War. In the 
Franco-Cerman War of 1870 the (Germans at 
first resorted to large scale rt‘c}uisitions, giving 
receij^ts which provided for payment by the 
French or Cierinan government as might he 
agreed upon at the end of the war. Under the 
kaiser’s orders retpiisitions were to be limited to 
the needs of the anny of occupation, but in the 
bitterness of the struggle this }>olicy broke down 
and am thing of military value was taken. The 
total value of goods reipiisitioned was put at 
134,100,74b francs exclusive of 101,889,814 
francs lor boarding aiul lodging of troops, also a 
form of requishion. 

P»ut the Ciermans soon learned tliat it was 
more advantageous to buy provisions than to try 
to raise tliem by retpiisitions and resorted to 
purchase insteatl. This method, which had been 
us(‘d by tlu‘ Unilctl States 111 its war with Mexico 
and by (Ireat llritain in the Crimean War, 
later cnqdoytul in llie Sino-Japanese aiul the 
Russo-Japanese war aiul down to the World 
War v\as tending by reason of its greater eifcc- 
tiveiiess to tlisplate forced rtxjuisitions. 

At tlie beginning ol the twentieth century, 
however, the righ.l to use requisitions was still 
geiu'rally recogni/aul. An atlemy^t to formulate 
rules of recpiiaitioning liail l>een made as early as 
1874 in the 1 )eelarati()n of Brussels, but it vv;is 
not until the Hague conferences of 1899 and 
1907 that anything signibcant was aeeom]>lished 
in this direction. 'I'he Hague t'omtmlion of 1907 
on the laws and customs of war contains the 
gencrailv accejMed rules governing reejuisitiors 
under nioucrn conditions. Ry articles 4b and 47 
f)f these regulations private projierty is to be 
respected and pillage is formally forbidden. 
Requisitions (art. 52) in kind or ser\ ices are to be 
restricted to t!u* needs of llie army of occupation, 
must be in y'vroylortion to the resources of the 
evmntry, can be demanded only by the com- 
mander in the locality occiqtied and must if 
po.ssible be paid for in cash; “if not, a receipt 
shall be given and the j^aymcnt . . . made as 
s()c*n as possilde.” d’his last danse does not 
specify who is to make payment and leaves the 
question very much as it was before. < )ther j)ro- 
’ isions also are v'ague. Requisition of sciwices 
is limited in article 44 to those which do not re- 
quire “th(‘ pojMiiation of occupied territory to 
take ]>art in military operations against its own 
country”; but authorities differ as to types of 
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work which tlic invader may require. According 
to practise the requisitions are levied usually 
through the local civil authorities and the in- 
vader may use whatever force is necessary to 
compel olH'dicnce. 

During the World War these rules were con- 
strued lilxaally, especially by (Germany and its 
allies. ( )n entering Belgium the ( ierman military 
authoritie\s ordeivd individuals and business 
conc<‘rns to d(‘clare tlieir stocks of commodities 
uselul for military purj)oses and then placed 
embargfies on the c\port of such items, e\cept 
to (Germany. Both contributions and re*(|uisi- 
'onswvTi* used on a largt' scale tf) se(!ure cjuanti- 
i!(\s ol lootlstulls ior daily consumption bv the 
army and ot raw materials, machinery, livestock 
anti t)ther things uselul lor militarv t»pcrations, 
which were sent to ( iermanv. On Antwerp were 
imposed retjuisitions \alue‘d at (S5, 000,000 
fiMiics, ctinsisiing tjf ctTcals, oil cakes, nitrates, 
animal and v’egtaable oil, wool, eotUin and 
rubber. At Brussels iiO,ooo kilos of wheat, 
meat, rit'e, sugar and oats were exacted daily. 
I'lic (iermans were aeeiistal of .seizing milch 
cows and draft horses in large tjiianlilit's and 
sending them to (Germany. For these, payments 
were usually not made, it was allt'ged, aiul au- 
tbentie nreipts often not given. Fxteiisive req- 
uisitions of stMwices of the inliabilants were also 
exacted, to tlig trtmclies, work tm lortiiieations, 
build huts aiul the like. 

'The ( hu'mans generally gave reeeii'its and in 
some eases iiiadt* partial payments for the things 
reejuisilioned. In the 'Treaty of Versailles (j>t. 

V iii, annex i, par. 10) oru‘ of tlie items of repara- 
tions imposed on CTerniany was for “damage in 
tht‘ lorm of levies, lines, and other similar 
exactions imposed by ( Jermany or her Allies 
upon the civil population.” 
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RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE is the 
effective stipulation by a manufacturer of the 
prices at which goods manufactured by him arc 
resold by wholesalers and retailers. Although 
a resale price maintenance program necessarily 
involv'cs the coopeuation of wholesalers when 
the merchandise passes tlirongh their liands, the 
problem is primarily one of m;iiiitaining stipu- 
lated retail prices. 

The ]nirj)()se of resale price mainteuance is 
to prevent merehants from using goods be aring 
the inanufaelLirer s trademark as “price lead- 
ers.” Tlie pric*e cutting against wliicli the pro- 
gram is directed dot's not onlinarily represent 
reductions merely commensurate with et:ono- 
mies aebievetl by the juice cutter in o])erating 
his business. ( )n tlu' contrary, ju ices frctjijcntly 
are cut to the cost of the merehaiulise or ev en 
below. 'J’he juirjiost* of siieli j)riee cutting is 
tirtlinarilv to give a general imjuession of low 
jwices or to lure customers into a store in the 
exjH'ctation that while tliere they will buy other 
goods yielding the retailer a full margin of prolit . 
In order that such price eiittiiig may be eifeetive, 
it is essential that the bargain character of the 
od'er he recognized by the j>ublic. Widely adver- 
tised products of standard ijuality, articles in 
popular demand at euslomary prices, are there- 
fore the ones commonly chosen for |>riec cutting. 

'The problem of resale ju'ice mairilenanee in 
its modem form lias arisen since iqoo. Price 
leaders, such as .sugar in the grocery trade, were 
not unknown in marketing ju'actise before that 
date, but branded merchandise was utilized in- 
frecjuently for barg.iin offers. 'The rapid deyel- 
ojuiient of the sale ol merchandise in jiackagc's, 
trademarked and wiilely advertised, provided a 
much broader oj^jxirt unity for j^rice cutting than 
existed when the same sort of goods was sold 
in bulk, often without standardization of quality. 
At the same time the growth of dejiartmcnt 
stores and later of chain stores led to frequent 
use of cut prici^s as a means of attracting patron- 
age. Vigorous price cutting has been one of the 
out.staiiding aecoinjxiniments of the revolution 
which has been occurring in retail trade in the 
twentieth century. 

The question naturally arises as to w^hy r 
rnanufaeturer should concern himself w’ith the 
prices at w Inch retailers sell goods wFich he has 
made hut for w^hieh he has received payment. 
On the face of it, an acceptance by retailers of 
lower margins of profit on his ])roduct should 
stimulate sales for a manufacturer. The case is 
not so simple, however, for as with other de- 
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Mauches price cutting by retailers has serious 
^ftcr effects. When price cutting of a particular 
product has become rampant, numerous retiil- 
ers, antagonistic toward goods which have be- 
come a jirice football, prefer to sell other goods; 
the sale of private brands of merchandise is 
promoted and thus the manufacturer encounters 
increasing sales resistance and finds that it is 
more difiiculi for him to maintain his expected 
distribution. For example, prices on a well 
known brand of sheets have been cut so fre- 
cjiientlY and so se\erely over a p^eriod of years 
that numerous department stores seek to sell 
.instead other TTianufacturers’ or their own pri- 
vate brands. A stock of the yirice riilden lirand 
may he kept under the counter for sale to those 
insistent customers who will accept no other, 
but through the hostility of the rtMail stores the 
manufacturer concerned loses many sales to 
which the reputation of his ju'oduct entitles him. 

'rhe tjuestion of rt'sale ptrice maintenance has 
be*t‘ome a matter of public interest, instead of 
remaining merely a problem in business policy, 
as a result of its legal aspects and of concerted 
ellorts in some countries to sec ure the observ- 
ance of SUCH a ]>lan. In all countries outside the 
Ihiited States, excej>t Argentina and Norway, 
resale price agrc'cments are permissible and in 
most countries violations of such agreements 
constitute breaches of c'ontract and can be reme- 
died by legal acMion. Price maintenance con- 
tiacts are widely used in France, Belgium, (ier- 
niimy and other countries in c-ontinental liurojK'. 
In (Icrmany thc‘y were for some years subject 
to review b\ the caitc'l courts. In Norway the 
living of prices is prohiliited by law but “the 
test as to wliethcr such agreements are to be 
considered cemtrary to law is aj>parently lound 
in the determination whether the profit is rea- 
sonable* rather tiian in the mere existence ol an 
agreement” (Fnited Stales, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domesiie C’ommeree, “kXeliisive Sales 
Agreements in h'oreign Trade,” by Bernard .A. 
Kosicki, Trade Promotinn Series, no. 45, 1^27, 
p. 47). In Argentina such agreements are un- 
lawdnl hut are frequently made. In Canada tliey 
are p^ermissihle so long as tliey “do not operate 
against the interests of the jnihlic,” and the 
Combines Investigation Act of 1923 jirovidcs 
machinery for investigation as to whether any 
jxirticular agreement is against public interest. 

In England a manufacturer may enter into 
an agreement with a wholesaler whereby the 
latter undertakes to maintain resale prices. A 
manufacturer may likewise make a price agree- 


ment with a retailer to whom he sells dircctlx . 
Such agreements are enforceable as contracts. 
When a manufacturer sells to a wholesiiler under 
such an agreement, however, he has no ground 
for action against a retailer huving from the 
wholesaler if the retailer cuts the jirice. Never- 
theless, the resale price of witiely advertised 
branded merchandise is usually maintained in 
ICngland. This result is achieved not by legal 
action hut through trade associations which 
threaten and enforce merchandise boycotts 
against offending price cutters. Associations arc 
active in securing the maintenance of resale 
prices in the drug, p'luhlishing, stationery, auto- 
inohile, grocery, tobacco and other trades. The 
most common tvjie of assricialion is one which 
includes manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers, such as the Proprietary Articles dVadc As- 
sociation. Tin* organi/alion and methods vary 
between trades, but in general the metliod of 
enforcement is to cut oif supplies of goods from 
any merchant who fails to observe tlie sti]>ulated 
Tnininuim resale prices. 'J’he Proprit^tary Articles 
d'nide Association, whicli was formed in 1S96, 
included in its membership in June, 1930, 436 
inanufactiinTs, 63 wholesalers anil Syofi retailers 
dealing in projirietary drugs and other goods 
sold in what the English term cliernists' 
shops. Periodically a “stop list” is issued op 
which are stated tlie names of wholesalers and 
retailers who have violated their price agree- 
ments and from whom sn]>]>lies are consequently 
lo be withheld by all members. 'Jite association 
prohibits the sale of goods on its “}>rotected 
list” to any cooperative sficiety wiiich pays divi- 
dends to members in proportion to their pur- 
chases. A committee of investigation afipointed 
liy the Board of 'JVade came to the conclusion 
in 1931 that the law should not he changed to 
force a modification of existing practises. 

In the Ihiited States resale jwice maintenance 
agreements are illegal, diiis situation is the re- 
sult of a series of court decisions rather than of 
definite legislative enactment. When the Sher- 
man .Anti-l'rust Act was ]xisscd in 1S90, resale 
price maintenance was a problem of no apparent 
consequence and it was not one of the practises 
at which the law^ was aimed. Nevertheless, in 
later years agreements to efiect resale j’lrice 
maintenance were brought under the ban of the 
Sherman Act and subsequent antitrust legis- 
lation. 

The first important price maintenance case 
to he decided in tlie United Slates was Bobbs' 
Merrill Company zk Straus [210 FI. S. 339 
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(i()oS)|, in which the Supreme Coiirl held that 
a ])uhlisher eouUl not compel the maintenance 
of the resale price of a copyrighted hook by 
virtue of the copyright law. In 1911 in Dr. Aides 
Aledical C’om])any 7’. John D. Park and S()ns 
Comfiany (220 T. S. 373) tlie Supreme Court 
heltl it to he illegal uiuler the Sherman Anti- 
Prust Act for a manufacturer to attempt hy 
agreement f)r contract to compel the mainte- 
nance of resale ju ices hy iruTchants who had 
taken title to the goods. In slating the ojnnion 
of the court Justice Hughes said: “'I’hc com- 
plainant 1 1 >r. Aliles Ah‘dical Company] having 
sokl Its ju'oduct at ju'ices satisfactory t<> itself, 
the juihlic is entitled to wh.itever advantage tnay 
h(‘ di-rived from comjH‘titioii m the suhsequent 
tnifhv*.” 

Tlie decision in the Dr. Aliles case is the chief 
landmark in a long series ot legal decisions on 
the subject of resale price maintenance. Al- 
though the decision estahfisluaJ a precedent 
which has strongly intkienccal all suhseijuent 
decisions, the e'ourt was noi unanimous. In his 
dissenting ojunion Justice Holmes stated: “With 
regard to things like the latter [Dr. Aliles' medi- 
cines], il seems to me that tin* ]>oint of ino.st 
]>rofitahle returns marks tlu! equilibrium of so- 
cial d?sirt‘s and dt'tennines the fair ]>rice in the 
only sense in which I c an find nu‘aning in those 
wordii. 'The Dr. Alilc^s Medical Com}>any knows 
iietter than we do what will enable it to do th.e 
best business. W<‘ must assume its retail price 
to be r(‘asonable, for il is so alk'ged and the case 
is hen* on demurre r; so I see nothing to warraTit 
mv assuming that the juiblie will not be servc'd 
best by the comj)any being allowtal to carry out 
its ]>lan. J cannot bclicM- that in the long run 
the juiblic will juofit by this c-ourt permitting 
kna\ (‘s to cut ivasonabk* prices for some ulterior 
pur)K)se of tlu-ir own, and thus to inijuiir, if 
not to destroy , the j>r(Kluction and sale of articles 
which it is assumed to be desirable that the 
public sluiukf be able to gc’t." 

h'ollowing the Dr. Alik*s case a number of 
decisions of the same tenor were rendered. One 
of es|)ecial signilic'ance was that in the Tk*ech- 
Nut Packing Company case | Federal 'JVade 
C'ommission 7 \ lk‘c‘ch-Nut Iku’king Co., 257 
C. S. 4.fi (ic)22)], brought under the Federal 
'JVade C’onimission Act. That ecunpany sokl its 
products chiefly to wholesalers, who in turn re- 
sold to rc‘tailers. 'Flu* comj^any placed identify- 
ing marks on every package of goods which it 
ship}H‘d, and w hen it learned that a retailer was 
cutting j>rices it had an investigation made by 


its salesmen oi sought to learn through othci 
sources from what wholesaler the goods had 
hec'ii bought by the retailer. To that end the 
identific'ation marks on the j)ackages w'c*re espe- 
cially useful, d'he c()mj)auy than refused to sell 
additional su|q)lies of merchandise to any dis- 
tributor who furnished Heech-Nut goods to 
dc‘alers on its list of price cutters. In its decision 
the Su])remc Court ruled that although the com- 
pany entcTed into no agreements and contracts 
regarding the maintenance of resale prices, its 
methods of regulating the distribution of its 
products cna])lcd it “to prevcnit competition in 
their subsecjucnt disj^osition by preventing ah 
v\ho do not sHl at resale j>riccs fixed hy it from 
obtaining its goods.” 

d’hc net result of the rulings of the United 
State's Suj^reme Court 011 this subject is in 1933 
that a manufacturer cannot legally force vvholc- 
.salc and n't ail distributors ol his |>roducts to 
maintain suggcstc'd resale ju'iccs, provided the 
merchants take title to the goods. A manufac- 
turer is jH'rimtted to name standard resale j^rices 
foi his jiroducts and he may atteiiij^t hy argu- 
ment to ]>crsiiade tlu' distributors to refrain from 
price cutting. 'The Suprenit; C’ourt also has 
stated that a manufacturer has thi‘ right to refuse 
to sell to any jvuty for any reason or for no 
reason. The manufacturer may not, however, 
slate that in the future he will refuse to sell 
unless prices are maintained; the acceptance of 
an order cannot lie made conditional upon 
a.ssurancc that prices will not be cut. The It'gal 
status of the use of moral suasion for securing 
the observance of stipulated resale prices is 
therefore highly uncertain, and unless new leg- 
islation is enacted the Suj)remt‘ Court presently 
will ])e C(>m}x*lled either to modify its reas(ining 
regarding the rights of a rnanulacturer to take 
ste})s to secure observance ot resale jiriecs or to 
prohibit the suggestion of resale prices hy a 
maiuilacturcr. 

During the entire period since the decision 
in the Dr. Aliles Aleilical Company case in 191 1 
Congress has liad before it almost constantly 
one or more hills to authorize the clfective con- 
trol of resale prices hy a m'^nufaeturer. In years 
Avhen the trend of prices has been clowiwvard and 
price cutting therefore especially prevalent the 
interest in these ]'»roj^osed measures has been 
greater than in jKTiods of rising prices. After the 
jussage of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act in T933, provisions for preventing merchants 
from selling goods below cost, with certain nec- 
essary exceptions, were incorporated in several 
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“cock'S,” but during tlie first yciir no attempt 
\vas made to compel the observance of stipulated 
resale prices. 

hVom the standjioint of public interest the 
problem of resale price maintenance iim)lves 
two important questions First, is a practise of 
resale ]wic(‘ maintenance likely to result in ex- 
ploitation of consumers.^ Secc»ndly, are any par- 
ties who deserve public protection injured by 
price cutting? 

As to the first, one may observe that the 
resale price's stipulated by manufacturers must 
be ri'asonably lair or the merchandise' will not 
be jMirchast'd by consumers, d’lu* goods for 
which m.miifactiircrs typically ilesire to have 
resale prices maintained are in competition with 
other merchandise of the same vsort and with 
\’arious substitute articles, 'fhere is no serious 
danger that consumers will be exploited by any 
such sc luane. 'I’hey would merely be prevented 
from secuTiiig the benefits of extrenu' and olten 
predatory compt'tition. In nunu rous cases man- 
ufacturers now succeeil in obtaining obsenance 
of stipulated resale prices and consumers con- 
tinue to buy the goods without complaint. 

'The si'cond cjuestion, concerning those inter- 
ests atlversely allectt'd bv ]udce cutting, opens 
up a wide held. Aluch of tlu* demand lor main- 
tenance of resale ]n*ices during the last twenty- 
ji\e years has come Irom small merchants who 
ha\’e sought thereby to a\ert the com}>etition 
of large retail establishments, such as dej^art- 
inent and ch<iin .stores. A re\'olution in the or- 
ganization of retail tratle has been taking j)lace 
akin to the iiulustrial revolution in manulactur- 
ing, and ju'iee cutting has been one of its accom- 
jianiments. yMthough tlie price cutting fre- 
quently has been excessive, the legalization of 
resale ]>rice maintenance would not have stopped 
the revolution. Similar changes in retail trade 
have taken jdace in haigland tlesjritc the meas- 
ures for control of resale f>rices adopted in that 
country, and in tlu* FniU’d States the enactment 
of resale price maintenance legislation would not 
have given and will not give effective protection 
to small retaik'rs against tyjx's of organizations 
which have inherent competitive advantages. 
Even if it be tlesiral>k‘ to juotect by legislation 
one type of business organization against some 
comp(*ti ng tvi)e, in this case measures far more 
extensive than the legalization of resale price 
maintenanct* w'ould be needed to perjietuate the 
existence of certain types of retail establisli- 
ments. 

From a business policy standpoint the serious 
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evils of price cutting could in numerous in* 
stances be largely averted by the manufacturers 
themselves if they handled their marketing 
plans in more orderly fashion. One manufac- 
turer, for example, will sell directly to large 
retailers and also to wholesalers. The whole- 
salers seek to compete with the manufacturer s 
salesmen, cutting prices to secure orders. The 
retailers who benelil from the cut prices in pur- 
chasing are thereby tempted to cut prices in 
selling. Such a company has an incc'ugruous 
distribution program. Another rather common 
case is that in which a manufacturer induces 01 
]HTmitb too large a number of wholesalers and 
retailers to carry his product in a jxirticular 
market; he intensifies his di.stribution 10 a j)oint 
where severe com]H‘tition is inevitable d’he 
j)ractise of manufacturers which most com- 
monly encourages price cutting by distributors 
is that of granting (‘Xtra allowances or discounts 
to large f)r favored buyers, ll ob\ iousl\ is illogi- 
cal and unsound for a manufacturer to attempt 
to standardize the resale price on his product 
unless he first standardizes his owm selling price. 
Lhitil such disorderly and inconsistent market- 
ing practi.ses as tlu'se are corrected, the legali- 
zation of resale price maintenance is not war- 
ranted. 

From a broad economic point of view tlie 
question of resale ]>rice maintenance illustrates 
the concomitants of revolutionary changes in 
methods of marketing. It is even more significant 
in emphasizing the fact that under modern con- 
ditions business is a continuous series of trans- 
actions rather than a succession of isolated 
trades. 'This conc.ejit of business as a continuous 
series of related transactions and the effects of 
current happenings on future patronage are 
matters to which insufheient attention has been 
given by various economists and by the Ameri- 
can courts in dealing with the (jue.stion of reside 
price maintenance. 
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RUSEAKUII as ildltu'cl hy Wehstcr's AVrr ///- 
icrnat'unutl Dirtiaitary consists ol “careful or 
critical iiupiirv or cxaininatioii in .si/t'kini^ fact, 
or j>rinciplc.s; trill;jcnl inxc.siioaiion in ortlcr to 
a.sccrtain s()nndllin^^“ 'l liis definition would in- 
clude not only the in\t*sti;vitions of tin* ]>hvsicist 
and the ]diiloso)>licr 1 til tliosc^ of llu' jdivsician 
atteitiptinj.; to tliaj^niosea disease* or of a mechanic 
tinkering with a cat. More narrowly and for 
j)rc.scnt uses more ]H‘rtinenllv delincd, re search 
is the manipulation ol tlnuL^n., conci-pls or .sym- 
bols for the }nir|io.se of )^enerali/in^ to ex- 
tend, correct or veaifx know leel;^^e, whether that 
knowledge aid in the construction of a theory or 
in the j'lraclise of an art. 'The nu’e luinic or the* 
jihysician therefore is a research worker only 
when he attempts to generalize about all auto- 
mobiles or all patients of a j.i;iven cla.ss. 

If Webster’s definition is loo inclusive, the 
opposite is true of a revent leiulency to identify 
research with a partic'ular method of investiL'a- 
tion, beeause through a rnisconcejUion of scien- 
tific method it s<‘ts up a criterion which excludes 
many important contributions to knowledge. \ 
.study is .scieaitilic when its data are subjected to 
logical analysis resulting in the development of a 
theory, whether those data '^\re secured by ex- 


periment, by .stati.stics or by common sen.se. The 
fact that exjxTiment cannot be performed in a 
given case iloixs not eliminate the po.ssibility of 
scientific study, although it tloes put a }'>remiuni 
on tlu* ingenuity of tlie student. 

d'hc traditional research worker is a solitai^ 
individual devoted to the discovery of truth for 
ifs own sakt‘. If lliere is a tendency to depart 
from that tradition today, it is in part hecau.se of 
a change in the concept ion of tht* iin estigator’s 
function, d liiiiking can be carried on be.st in 
solitude; and in .so far as researcliers think, it is 
just as neees.sary as it evta w.is for them to work 
alone. As the (‘injdiasis .shifts from the rational 
to the experimental or observational aspect of 
re.search, however, ecoiiornits of time and 
cheeks to avoid error can be introduced 1)V co- 
operation. 'Pbe inertMsing eomj'>l(‘\ilie.s of data 
and the devt'lopmenl of lecbniipn* and knowU 
edge tnake sucli cooperation essential; and thus 
there is attracted to research a more gregarious, 
more normal individual, who as a result of 
shan‘d activity is less intellectually responsible 
than his traditional, solitary anei'stor. 

Whik‘ th(‘ pursuit of truth tor its own .sake ks 
.still as.sei1t‘(l to be the primary aim of all re- 
sea reli workers, there remains a sharp distinction 
Iniween students of }>ure and students or ap- 
]>lied science, tlie former receiving much of their 
remuneraliou in honor, the latter in casli. .Ac- 
tually, (‘\eeptin the jdivsie.il .sci(‘nces, tiled istinc- 
lioii is in altitude and jiay ralluM' than in method 
or result. l nf.K l ae.mdld nvognition of tlieirrele- 
v aiKC to the soei«il .seieiieesol the iile.il of acquir- 
ing knowledge lor its own s.iLe would release z. 
number of jiaralvzing intellectu.il iiibilntions. 

Although res<*arcli organiz.ition has grown 
r.ijddlv since tlx' World War, it has a long hi.s- 
lorv. 'i’he anciiait .schools and the imiver.silies 
that followed them were coiiijiany ratluM* than 
er.ifi unions. '1 he tendency toward craft organi- 
zation ajijHSiretl with the formation of the Prus- 
sian Aeadenn of Sciences in 1700. Ry the clo.se 
of the eighteenth eentiiry there were scientific 
.societies in most of th<‘ major eountries of we.sU 
ern hairojie, wliile in America tlie American 
Philosojdiical Society was organized in 1743 and 
the .American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
17S0. I'.ven these societies were not strictly craft 
associations, because their membership w^as as 
diver.se as the sciences. Increasing sj^eeialization 
during the nineteenth century led to the forma- 
tion of bodies rejiresenting smaller brandies of 
knmvledge, divisons based not only on subject 
luatter but also on technique. 'I'his may have 
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promoted the development of techniejues and 
the addition of facts to the sum total of available 
data; hut its general elfect was disintegrating, 
for it made possible, if it did not create, the un- 
educated research specialist. 

The situation was somewhat ameliorated by 
the universities. In the middle of the ninetcentli 
century" the Cfermaii universities rcjdaeed the 
lecture with the seminar as a meaTJs of teaching 
graduate sliidents, thus turning to the accumu- 
lation as well as to the transmission of culture. 
In the United States a movemenr to inaRe uni- 
versities centers not only of instruction but also 
of research began with the founding of Johns 
Hopkins Universilv at Ikillimore in jSyh. The 
growth of this mo\ <.‘ment became an important 
factor in American intellectual life. The uni- 
versity gave to i1k‘ scholar the congtaiial en- 
vironment aiul tlu‘ ecoiK/inic s('curity essential 
to uninterrujUed work, but it also forced him to 
associate with his colleagues in other helds and 
prevented him from becoming as narrow a 
specialist as technical de\elopment alone would 
have permitted. 

If the universities tended to counteract some 
of the bad etiects (»f research specialization, in- 
dustry acc(‘ntuat(‘d them. 'I'hc industrial revo- 
lution started with a tew basic inventions and 
the? residting interaction of industry and a.pplied 
science greatly aceelcTated the growth ol each. 
An activity as protitable as reseauh was soon 
taken umler the w ing of thc‘ c'or])oraiion it bene- 
hled and organi/ed ior very praetieal ends. Had 
it been possible to produce inventions to ordcT, 
}>ure science' might liave been neglected. Ibit 
since they wc:re irecjuenlly aeeidcail.il and came 
so often from a lahoratorv dewoted to knowleilge 
for its own sake*, pure scicaiee was suj^portc-d Iw 
industry as being at least potentially profitable, 
d'hat sup}M)rt has been chic*fly through gilts to 
universities and institutes or the occasional em- 
ployment of the pure scientist in the industrial 
laboratory. 

Although organized indii.strial re.seareh is not 
more than twenty-five years old, the amount of 
money expended upon it annually was c'stimated 
in 1930 to he hetucni §100,000,000 and S200,- 
000,000. d'he industrial re.search organizations 
spending this money vary in size from a small 
and inadequate lahoratorv manned by a single 
chcmi.st or engineer to the Bell Telephone 
Lahojatories, which in 1934, with ahenjt 4000 
ernjdoyees and an annual Imdget of appro\i 
malely §15,000,000, was one of the ^m*st 
ecpiipped laboratories in the vvoild. C'ompetitive 


industrial units have discovered research no less 
than competition to be the life of trade and have 
associated themselves for the carrying on of 
joint research projects too expensive for any 
single unit to support. Such associations under- 
take not merely basic and technological research 
but investigation of marketing problems as w^ell; 
competitive units thus combine in order to learn 
how better to compete. 

Research has also become a province of gov- 
ernment in most modern countries. Such in- 
vestigation often honlers upon fact rcjMirting, 
although it ma} involve pure scientific research 
— all aimed at the public welfare as a whole. 
Both in the .stale nniversitie'' of the Ibiited 
States and in the great government sii]>ported 
universities in the rest of the world research of 
the highest onler is supported by taxpayers, 
'riie research U‘nds, in the Ihiilcd Stales at least, 
to he practical in aim. Chwenunent research 
bureaus usuallv cooperate closely with iiuliistry 
and the universities, in the interest not merely of 
economy but of an interchangt* (4 ])oint of view. 
In the Tinted States and nolaldy in Jaj)an indus- 
trial organizations maintain rt'seaivh workers in 
government laboratories. 

Specialization might have continiu'd to dom- 
inatt' research for a long time had it not been for 
the World War. 'l'ht‘ j>robh‘ms raised by that 
catastrophe required a rapitl inti^gration of tlu‘ 
results of thousands of specialized studies. The 
diflicully was not luwv; ev er since the middle of 
the nineteenth eentury a mod lor integration in 
medieine and biology bad been recognized and 
had letl to theerealion of jrisdtutes f(»r investiga- 
tion. But the need dm ing lh<‘ war was unprec- 
edentedly great. In the Tinted Slates the 
natural seienees responded first; in 1916 the 
National Research C’ouncil (or the promotion 
and integration of research in tlie physical and 
biological seienees and their ajqilieation to engi- 
neering, agriiMiltiire, medii'ine and ()ther useful 
arts was formed as a v\ar body, and in 1918 it b<‘- 
came a permanent organi/ation. A few years 
later two otlier great eoimeils, the American 
C’ouneil of laMriieel Soei('ties (1920) and the 
Social SeieiiLc Research C’oimeil (1923) were 
(Mgariized, tlie former to deal largely with cul- 
tural studies, thi‘ kilter to promote and integrate 
the social seienees and the n'latcd useful arts of 
indusirv, gov^Tument and jnihlic welfare. Idic 
councils soon took an active part in the stimula- 
tion r>t research, attempting to map out fields of 
study growing out of current j)roblems rather 
Ilian out of iratlitional disciplines; to act as clear- 
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iijg houses for projects and jiersonnel; to en- 
coura^a* youn^ men and women to broaden their 
backgrounds by fellowships to the most 

brilliant; to facilitate the interchange of ideas by 
calling and linancing conferences; and, finally, 
to iiiaKe accessible to the public the significant 
results of research. 

Parallel ^ith and in f>art stimulated by the 
develofiment of the national councils appeared 
university councils, institutes and committees 
whose purpose was to guide and coordinate re- 
search locally. 'Jdicir most important contribu- 
tion has been to break down artificial intellectual 
barriers by setting up problems that cross several 
disc iplines. 1 f the resulting coojH'ration has been 
more c'ducational to the cooperators than pro- 
ductive of new knowledge, that is because the 
colk‘c:tion of data has bt'cn overemphasized. 
I’litil theoretical integration is accomplished the 
quantity of work turned out by the institutes, 
councils and committees will continue to exceerd 
its quality. ii\en in their present state the co- 
operati\e studic‘s are of use, however, in policy 
making and c‘ducalional idaniiing. 

Sujiport for research, outside of government 
and industry, comc-s from individuals, university 
endowmcMits and increasingly from founda- 
tions. In ]q32 there were in the luiited States 
about 125 foundations with a combimxl capitali- 
zation of almost 1 ,000,000,000 and an annual 
expenditure of well over $50, 000, 000. It is not 
surprising in \ic‘W of the liistory of jdiilanthropy 
to find nuxiicine and public hc‘alth the chief 
l)C‘neficiaries, followed closely by general educa- 
tion. 'Phe natural and social sciences together 
receive considerably less tlian the amount de- 
voted to general education. It is signilicant that 
since iq^i the total grant from loundations for 
research in the soc ial sciences has exceeded the 
amount spent for jihysical sciences. 'J'he ac- 
com|^anying table shows the distribution of 
foundation gilts during J931. 


The financial stability of the great foundations 
and the scientific and educational statesmanship 
exercised by their executives make' them a more 
satisfactory means of support than capricious 
individuals or changing legislatures. Put the 
very factor that makes them stable creates po- 
tential jiroblems. ddius the 20 largest founda- 
tions account for oxvr 70 percent of the total 
capital of the w hole group; almost half of all the 
foundations, witli an aggregate caj>ital of over 
$650,000,000, are locatt‘d in New'^kirk. Inirther- 
more the national councils ha\ e lh<‘ir offices in 
New Vork and Washinglon. W hile suc h geo- 
graphic jiroximity makc-s possible a \ctv close 
coordination of activities, it also opens the way 
to undesirable domination, d'he possible domi- 
nation has not become^ adiial. 

'Fhe foundations ba\c‘ not coniinc'd them- 
sel\t‘s to the financing of projcx'ts. 'flirough 
thc*ir executives thew have* ]>erformed another 
valuable^ service arising more from the nature of 
their jobs than from their liiiancial jHiwer. 
Travc‘ling all over the country in search ol talent, 
the executives ha\c‘ functionc‘d as well in the 
cross fertilization of rescxirch. ( Intside their field 
of .specialization -and many of tbc-m have been 
generally rather than specdcdly t‘dueatecl- they 
have absorbed ]>lausible ideas more or less un- 
critically in one institution and carric*d thc-m to 
another. A morc‘ critical orc^xpcTt attitude would 
not have been advantageous, for unconventional 
intellectual apj^roaeh, although it sonu‘timc‘S 
seems misguided, often results in new and u.seful 
integrations. 

Kesearcb abroad does not always follow the 
American ]vat..ern. In ]*aigland, wlierc- lliere are 
no large foundations and tewv institutes, the 
s()litary worker and the talcaited amateur with 
j^rivale means are not unusual. 'The governnu'nt 
through its Dejxirtmc'nt of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Reseai’ch, establislied in icpy, encourages 
investigation by granting funds to univcTsities 
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and individuals and maintaining several insti- 
tutes. The total expenditure of the department 
in 1932 was ^534,700. The older universities 
seem to stress education rather than research, 
althougli they contain research institutes of 
various sorts. Canada, Australia and other do- 
minions follow the British plan of centralized 
administrative control of research, assisted, how- 
ever, by l)oards or councils which ad\ise the 
government in llie formulation of })rojects and 
distrihiitif)!! of funds. In (iermanv, where the 
university ideal has been the aihancenicnt of 
knowledge rather tlian tlu‘ training of teachers, 
both individual and organi/tal research has been 
encouraged, as a rule by state suj^port but 
also bv institutes maintaitual by pri\a1e comri- 
butions. Industrial and business research has 
been well devcdc^ped, largely by industry it- 
self Init with some assistanci' from govern- 
ment institutes. In France there arc special in- 
stitutes both within and without the universities, 
supported sometimes by the government and 
souK^times by private contrilnitions. 'riu‘ gov- 
enimeiit maintains st'veral industrial research 
laboratori(‘s. 

'Idle Jajianese organization of research is 
similar to the AmiC.‘ricati eweept that the work 
carried on in universities and institutes is largely 
stale suj)portt‘d. 'riicre are learned societies in 
all the sciences and there is a National Research 
Council. 'The best work is practical and plays a 
part in Tiational self-preservation. Soviet re- 
.search is })ractical, but from a rather ditferent 
point of view. Its importance in the eyes of the 
C'omTnunist government which supjM>rts it is 
evident from the fact that between 1929 and 
1933, when the world was in the economic 
doldrums, the number of research institutiotis in 
the Soviet Cnion incri^ased from 400 to (S40. In 
1933 the S40 compri.sed over 35,000 workt^rs. 
Pure science is avoided as cajutalistic, but, as has 
been pointed out, the line between the pure and 
applied science is diflicult It) draw'. A radicalR'^ 
newv depa?ture in Soviet research is tlie abso- 
lutely unn‘stricted social utilization of all .scien- 
tific discoveries. 

Considerable work toward coordination in re- 
search has been done by the League of Nations 
through a number of organizations which are 
directly or indirectly under its patronage, d’he 
International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, an auxiliary body, has since 1925 contrib- 
uted much to coordinative research. 

Tlie world wide depression following 1929 
placed research in a curious situation. On the 


one hand, many groups were calling for a halt in 
rc^search leading to industrial invention. And 
although research in social science might be 
expected to accelerate social invention to the 
jHiint of etpiality with mechanical invention, 
conservatism and fear U‘d t(i reexanmendations 
that it too be curtailed. A niort‘ serious danger 
than temporary curtailment lies in the attitude 
developed by some social scientists toward dis- 
intere.sic-d work. Discouraged by a world that 
has not grown belter witli recent social dis- 
eovcri(‘s and inventions, they are willing to pre- 
.sent SfH'ial stinhes as propaganda for what thev 
consider at piwsent the good Idix While the 
humanitarian attitude is eomiiu'tidable, its ac- 
ceptance woukl eclipse social resiMrch lor a 
generation. A I the same time tlie ilepression 
itself has made tlu‘ support of research diflicult 
if not impossible. In tht: universities where a 
choice has been juesented vilucation has been 
niaintaiiuxl at the <‘\pense of n‘search. In indus- 
try rc*search has been curtailed as the necessity 
for reducing costs has become moix* prtvssing. 
IIow far that nxhictioji has gone is diflicult to 
estimate, and its efiect on the future ol research 
is impossible to conjtvt urx 

Support for r<‘search may be expecttxl to in- 
crease with r(*turning economic ord(*i. 'The 
organization for r(“S(‘arch has b(a*n creatc*d; the 
vital problem is that of adi^ju.ite per.soniK'l to 
make use of the administrative organization, 
d'hat it does not exist at present is larp^ely tlueto 
tW'o factors. In the first |ilace, tlie ncetl has de- 
veloped more raj>idly than faciliti(‘s for training. 
Since jn'oblems vvere ]wc*ssing ami socitay was 
willing to jxiy for an atlemjited solution, un- 
trained men and women were drawn into re- 
search. In the second ]>lac<‘, the shift of em})hasis 
from thinking to the cxdlectifin of data has rt*- 
suited, in tht‘ social sciences at h'ast, in much 
misjdaced effort. Statistical nu'tluKl has supjde- 
mented and replaced tAperimentation, but be- 
cause ot the pressure of dcanaiul tew statistical 
W'orkei's have accjuired thc‘ thi'oretical back- 
ground necessary for an understamling of the 
significance of the formulae with which they 
work. Since anyone c.m learn a correlation 
formula and how to run an adding machine, the 
c)ualificalions for research havx* been reducx-d to 
a point where little mort* than high school edu- 
cation is recjuinxl. 'Fhe result has been a selec- 
tive lowering of the type of intelligence attracted 
to the social sciences and thus a serimis danger 
to their advxmeement. 'I’he depression may have 
a salutary effect in c utting oil some (d these leSsS 
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fact lintlcrs and in forcing the surviv- 
ing \vf)rkers to think more about the material in 
hand and to collect new material in terms of 
sf>ecihc problems. When the next crisis occurs, 
the scientist may be able to confront a condition 
with a theory. 

Donald Slesinokr 
Mary Stlimienson 
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RESORTS. Although knowledge ot the he;iliiig 
properties of cc‘rtain springs was fairly common 
in ancient times, health restirts were not wide- 
spread until the period of the Roman Phnpire. 
Numerous architectural remains extending from 
the British Isles to Asia Minor and northern 
Africa testify to the importance of bathing re- 
sorts in Roman society. 'Phe custom of bathing 
in medicinal wattMs fell into disuse during the 
Middle .Ages and was not revived until the Ren- 
aissance. \\ ith the development of science in 
tlK‘ eightevnth century, some knowledge was 
attained of the chemical ba.sis of the tradition- 
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ally accepted curative properties of the varioir.. 
waters. This in turn laid the foundation foi 
modern bal neol ogv . 

As an additional inducement to the aristo- 
cratic clientele who from earliest times had bf.‘ea 
the chief patrons at baths and health resorts 
various forms of entertainment w^ere pnn ided 
for the diversion of patients during the cou^'sc of 
their treatment, (hirdens and walks laid 

out and concert and billiard halls we-^* built; in 
addition there was usually a casin(> e lierc danc- 
ing and various forms of ganibhng were per- 
mitted. d'he disc-oveiy of niinc,'.j springs at Spa, 
Belgium, resulted in the development of one of 
the most celebrated health and pleasure resorts 
in Europe, and the name Spa was soon applied 
to all similar establishments. Ihitil the French 
Revolution Spa was the favorite resort of tlic 
royalty and nobility of many countries. 

The niiu^etaUh century witnessi*d the rise of 
seaside wattTing places as health and pleasure 
resorts: in Inirope along tlu‘ coasts of iNormandy 
and Brittany, the Nortli Sea, the Baltic Sea 
and the Metliterranean and in North America 
along the Atlantic seaboard. At the same time 
under the influence of modern medico-climatol- 
ogy climatic or atmosplu'ric health resorts were 
introduced, among which mountain and winter 
resorts, stimulated by the devi‘lo|'>meni of winter 
sports, became exceedinglv popular. .An imjR)r- 
tant factor in the imTcasing patronage of all 
tyjH's of hciilth .iiul pleasure resorts was the 
extension of tran.sjiortation facilities, d’he rail- 
road especially enabled large’ numbers of peojih' 
to visit distant baths. 1 n ( Jermany Baden-Baden, 
for example, had 3(^1 }>atrons in iSoo, 33, (>23 in 
J.S50, 48,842 in j8()o, 47,(182 in i8Soand (>2, (>01 
in 1890. 'I'he decline between i8()0 and 1880 
may be attributed to the fact that in 1872 gam- 
bling was forbidden ami visitors w ho had come 
to gamble were thus eliminattal. Since 1933 
gambling has again been permitted at .several 
resorts in the Reich, including Baden-Baden. 
Other familiar health and jdeasure resorts which 
for over a century have been patronized by 
thousands of visitors annually are Wiesliaden, 
Nauheim, Aachen, Kissingen and Ems in (Ger- 
many; Karlsbad and Marienbad in Czechoslo- 
vakia; Oastein, Bad Ischl and A'illach in Au.stria; 
Vichy, Aix-Ies-Bains and Iwian-les-Bains in 
I’Tance: Moiitecatini di \ al di Nievole in Italy; 
and Bath, Harrogate and Buxton in England 
Mention should be made also of such Mediter- 
ranean re.sorts as Nice, Cannes, Menton and 
Monte Carlo, whose warm climate has attracted 
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increasing nurnlxTs of visitors during the winter 
months and whose natural ailvantages liavc been 
ex[)l(>iud eliielly for pleasurt' piirjxiscs. 

In the United Slates liealth and pleasure re- 
sorts were developed shortly after the War of 
iSi2 wlien hotels were built at Saratoga and 
Whiti‘ Suljihur to accoininoLlate the growing 
numluTs of visitors attracteil by the restorative 
properties of tlie springs. A vogue (or surf bath- 
ing and the pojMilarity ol the seaeoast in suinnier 
gave new' iin|>etus to the de\ elopment of fashion- 
able watering jdaees. which by the end of the 
eentury extended lioni Maine to Florula. The 
increasing wealth aiul leisure of large groups of 
the jiopulation led to tlie erection ol pretentious 
villas at liar Harlior, Ntwvport and other ]>«)iiils 
in New Kngland and along tlu' coasts oi f lorula 
and C-alifornia. 'The social ju'eslige o( these re- 
sorts was cailianeed bv the inliodiution ol polo, 
regaUas, liorse racing and other leisure class 
sports which scTved as an adcfal attraction to 
visitors. 

'rheecononne iniportanec* of hc-alth and pleas- 
ure resorts lies in their rnodern organization into 
large scale* indii.stries and investments. In e(»uiu 
tries wlu*re h«ith or watering places are operated 
lyy the inunieipality or statc‘ lluw arc' the source 
of eonsiderable public lexc-nuc', e\t‘n in east‘S 
wliere patronage* is l.irgely sc'asonal and \\hc‘re 
niainlenanc'c c*osts including c‘\penditures lor 
jMiblicity and enlertainmc'nl are high f'rc- 
cjuently sonic* form of luxury oi sojourn tax is 
imposcal upon visitfU’s In Italy, lor e\am])Je, the 
receijds Irom sojourn ta\c*s in ic;2<) amountc'd 
to 3 1 /)00,ooo lire*. 

d'he lonn ol operation of baths varic's c-on- 
sidt'rabb In icjoc; in (Germany ol ahi eairative 
sjnings 37 c\ere juiblie proj^erty (25 piil)hch 
o] ►crated, 12 rentc'cl out), () were crown ]Woj>erty, 
]() wc*re munieipal projwrtN, ('2 wen* held hy 
stock eonijianies and 120 were; privately owned. 
Although these* liLMin-s have l)c*t‘ii somewhat 
altered .since the World W\ir, they may be con- 
sidered indic*alive of pre^ ailing types of opera- 
tion. In the United Stat<*s pleasure and health 
rexsorts arc* for the* most jiart privxilely owned and 
operated, subjc'ct only to e*e*rtain taxes imposed 
upon coinmereial amusements. In all eountric'S 
tourist traflic gcmerally is augmented by the 
presence of populai batlis, mineral .springs, 
watering places and jdeasuie resorls and indirect 
profits to hotels, restaurants, j^ensions and sana- 
toria arc greatly increased. 

The importance of medicinal sj>rings and 
baths in lmroi>eaii eountries, notably Fiance 
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Germany, Austria, Poland and Rumania, is rc*- 
fleeted in the passage of so-c'alled health re*sort 
laws regulating such enterpri.ses. 'I'he legislation 
usually contains provision as to the conditions 
under which a place ma\ e*all itself a health 
re‘sort. 'I'lu* hc-alth ivsort laws usually re*quirethe 
prexsence of natural, l(»cell\ fixed curative prop- 
erticxs whose* effieaev is ofliciallv recognized; 
f.u*ilitie‘s for the utilization of these* curative 
agc*neie‘s, ineliuling lodgings for travelers and 
atlecjuate metlieal services; and a high vlevelop- 
inenl of .s.initation. .As a rule* the imposition of 
a Kurliixr is provided lor in the grant to a mu- 
nieipality of the title* eif health resort. At the 
same* time il is sti]nilatc*il that tlie* receipts from 
the tax shall be* applie*d only to the imjirovenient 
and <‘X]iansion oi llu* e-stablishmeiit and to oper- 
ation, S(H»ietmu*s incladmg ailv ertising. 

In order to sale-guard their mutual interests 
most lujropcxm health re-sorts have lorme-el asso- 
ciations. In I 'ranee* then* are the* F'ediTation dc*s 
Stations 'I'liermak*s et Cdimatiejues dc* i‘'ranee, 
the* Union d(*s ( iroupi-ments Seientifujiu's et 
T<*clmitjue*s du 'rhermalisme* et dii Ulimatisme 
and the* Um ni dcs Ftal disst-ments 'Fhermaiix 
cM ili*s Stations C’IimaUi)iic*s de l''ranc'e. In addi- 
tion there* !■> inulzr the* Mmisirv of the* Interioi 
the le*gallv en*it(*d C'ommrssion iVrmane-nte eles 
Stations 1 1 \ dromiiu rale . e-t C'limat ii jut*.> de 
ITance, winch is enliusi»*el with the study of 
e|ue*Mions relating to the* dir>e*ovc*rv and ele*\eiop- 
m<*rit e»f ‘aie'h plae<*s In Uermanv organization 
has l)e*e*n in charge* ol l!ir nalional gov'e*rnment. 
'liu* h.ilhs have reprc-sentativ «‘s f)l tlu-ir mtere*sts 
in the* batli division ol the Ihnul I)eutse-hc*r 
X'erkelirsv er’oanilc* u:ul Racier, whieh is a eon- 
.stitiieiit ni'.'i.’ilx-r of the Keiehansschiiss fiir 
I' lemele-nv c*r’Ke‘hr, iiiulei the* Minister fiir \ e>lks- 
aufklanmg imel ]h*ojiaganeia. Under the national 
committee are the slate tourist travel assoeaa- 
tions, with which ivgional bath organizations are 
afiilialed. Jn addition the-re are scientific as.so- 
ciatioiis, balneological and climatological socie- 
tk*s vviiose ])urpose is to further the elevelojvment 
of liealtli resorts generally. 

'Fhe j)rovision of health resort facilities for 
pef)j)Ie of the midtile and lenver economic levels 
has received increasing attention since the World 
War, In England and in (ferinany piiMic and 
jirivate welfare agencies liave stressed the value 
of medicinal springs as a puldic health measure 
and have actively jnximoted the establishment 
of medium pric‘c*d sanatoria and ‘‘cure homes’" 
in ct)nnc*ction with exi.sting baths. Under the 
terms ol tlie prev;uling .‘social insurance sy.stene 
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in certain countries it is possible for war victims arises when the arrangements at the place ot 


and subscribers to sick lienelit funds to visit 
liealth resorts. In Jg2c; in Cktrinany 20,000 such 
pf-rsons were given treatment. In Soviet Russia 
a'! liealth and pleasure resorts are state prop- 
erty and form an important part the nation 
wide jiublic health and welfare program. 
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till Volksvvolillahrt, Rn offnitia hunitni au,s dnn He- 
hietr der Medmnah'mealtunii, vol. win, no. (Berlin 
](>2^), Iku'herer, Al. ( )., Ike Kniorte in den Rinaie/en 
tin offentia hen Korpnsi haften and line Redeutant' fur 
die I olks 7 en IsAiaft (Beilin jg2()); Kovh, I'^on. J)ie 
dent SI hen (Jue/lkuroi te iind M inna/ln unnen in Hirer 
TolksiCirtsi haftlu hen Redeutuni^ {( \y\u\i,v\e 1032); Alar- 
tm, Allied, Jhutsihes JRalelehen in I'n ^rnttitenen 'Vay,en 
(lena ipoh); Laue, ICriHi, iSie Kurtaxe ini ^eltendeii 
deulsi hen Rei ht (Berlin i‘;32) 

Rl^Sd'ADR.AN'I'S. 'The term restaurant in its 
mo.st general siaist* means sinijily a jdace where 
refia-shriient or meals are sold. Derived from the 
Latin rcstaurarc and the French rcstaiircr mean- 
ing to restoRg it did not come into use until the 
latter ]'»art of the eighteenth century. 

'Fhe dev elojunem ol restaurants or public eat- 
ing places may be vitwved as tlu* transfer of the 
eating function outsiile the home or the separa- 
tion of the eating and the sleeping place. In 
pnmili\i‘ and simple societies the two activilic's 
characteristically were carried on under one roof, 
often in the same room. With increasing mo- 
bility aiul travel there arose a neeil for food in 
eonjunction with a night’s shelter some distance 
from home, a demand which has continued in 
importance into motlern timt's, especially in the 
hotels of small towns. A setaind scrl of demand 


shelter or the home do not permit or encourage 
the preparation and consumption of food on the 
premises; the resident in a lodging house or the 
traveler at a hotel not etj nipped to serve meals 
must ptaforce look ehsewhere lia' food. With in- 
crea.sing urbanization and participation of 
women in industry this group is augmented by 
a])artment hotel dwellers who have little time or 
inchnatirin to prejxire three meals daily. It is 
supplemented further by those who find it 
cheajier or more convenient to eat out than to 
manage domestic .servants. .Another large group 
of restaurant patrons comprises those whose oc- 
cupational tasks take them out ol reach of 
their homes for the nooiulay meal. 'The increase 
in this group, with the growing size of cities and 
the lengthening of comniuling distances, has 
formed the basis of an extensive mass feeding 
industry. 'There are also large numbers of }>er- 
sons who by way of variety or amuseiiA'iit 
choose occasionally to eat outside the home. It is 
this group which prov idtxs the clientele for what 
have traditionally betai recognized as restaurants 
per se; that is, establishments jiresided over by 
trained chefs, catering to fashional)le patrons. 
There art' bt ‘sides many who, although they take 
th<Mr meals at honu‘, find tluar ordinary recrea- 
tion and social or business contacts in cafes and 
sidewalk restaurants, jiarticularlv (m the con- 
tiiUMit of Tnirope.. 

Dntil the seventeenth century, eating outside 
the home occurred primarily in inns, hotels 
(</.•?’.) or monasteries which provided food and 
lodging for travelers. (Iraduallv tiu' tavern, or 
that part ol the inn vvluav food was served, de- 
veloped as a separate* institution, serving local 
residents as well as travelers. With the mtro 
ductioi of codec anil tea into Tairope in tbi 
seventeenth century there a]ipeared the codec- 
houses of England and tlu* i:ales of France, 
which performed the imjKirtant function of com- 
munication and social and mental stimulation in 
the days befon* nevvspa]H‘rs, wireless and steam 
engines were commonplace. I iiiis and taverns on 
the Faiglish model were established in America 
during colonial times, soon b(*coming meeting 
places for the transaction of business by sea 
captains and merchants as well as social and 
political centers for leading citizens. 

'The term restaurant was first applied in the 
Flnited States and in England to the dining 
rooms of large hotels and to a few high class 
separate establishments serving meals a la carte, 
as distinguished from the more ordinary tavern, 
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coffeeJiousc or chop or steak house, I'oward the 
end of the nineteenth century there was a con- 
siderable develo]>ment of the former type of 
business to meet the demands of fastidious 
diners and theaterp;oers, the nouveaux ndics of a 
gilded age. The need for foods ser\ed at low 
prices, without the necessity of tipping, for those 
of modest purses has l>een met in a number of 
ways. The American cafeteria dates back to the 
Exchange Buffet, oj>ened in New York in iSSt; 
for men custonuTs only, where patrons lielped 
themselves and ale stantliiig. 'I'he automat, 
where a nickel dropped into the aj^jwopriate slot 
releases the desired food, was introduced first in 
Germany, but had its greatest success in New 
York. Cooperative restaurants, wliich have at- 
tained some success in Juiropean countries, are 
of negligible imporlanci* in the United Slates. 
Prior to prohibition, tlie saloons with their free 
lunches were an important factor in meeting the 
working man’s food necvis. d’he peculiarly 
American contributions to restaurant types are 
establishnauits meeting the d(*niand for speed 
combined with economy: the cafeteria, automat, 
fountain lunch, sandwich shop and tirug store 
counter, d’he “s]ieak(‘asy” of the prohibition era 
was in a class by itself, ddie tea room and 
neighborhood ix'staurants operated near or in 
conjunction with apartment hotels have in many 
cases become increasingly a ]H‘rmanent substi- 
tute for the home kitchen. The jirominence of 
the tea room in tlie Ibiited States is closely as- 
sociated with the advt'iit of prohibition, for with 
the disapjiearatice of Ikjuor as a stimulus to 
appetite jiatrons became more critical of food 
quality. 'The entrance of women into the field, at 
first through tea rooms of their own and more 
recently as managers in other tvpes of res- 
taurants, generally raised standards of clean- 
liness and daintiness of foods served. 

In fairopt‘ the comlhnation of beverage with 
food dispensing has always influenced the type 
of establishment, (hi the continent cafes and 
restaurants fretjiienlly supply only incomjdetc 
food service, .q^tviali/ing in beverages and ices. 
They remain places for leisurely social gather- 
ings, the reatling of newspapers, writing and 
political discussion rather than for tlining. Com- 
plete restaurants, catering to the epicure, are 
found par <‘xccllencc in l^iris but also in other 
continental cities. Dining out .still remains in 
w^estcr.i Europe large’y a social (>ccasion of ^ 
usLia’ significance. Students and imlividuals un- 
art.uhcd to family groups fre.juently find thai 
the most Siitisfaclory arrangement is to eat in 


pensions or boarding houses. In France the prix 
jixv restaurants serve a cheap table d’hote for 
working men, and the still cluMper bouillon 
restaurants provide tor semiscrvicc; in (Ger- 
many and Au.stria there are some municijtally 
operated estahlishments. Bui tvpiealiv the 
European w'orking and middle cla.ss family still 
eat at home. In tlie past thirty years, but }>ri- 
marily since the World War, an increasing num- 
ber of factories both in Europe and the United 
States liave provided lunch rooms or latterlv 
cafeterias for their em]doyces. Such lunch rooms 
arc ordinarily not profit making and seldom in- 
deed make expenses. The new organization of 
society in Soviet Kii.ssia has resulted in the de- 
velopment of communal restaurants for a large 
scefi^m of the urban population. In iq3i the 
Soriit Vfifon reported that 31,500,000 

persons were eating in community restaurants. 

Detailed statistics for the restaurant industry 
arc available only for the United States. 'J’he 
Ibiited Stales C’ensus of Occupations shows an 
increase in restaurant, cafe and lunch room 
keepers from V',S3.> in iqio and in 1920 

to 165,406 in 1930, a rise of SS percent for the 
latter decade, in contrast with a population in- 
crease of 15.7 ]HTcent for the same ten-vear 
p<Tiod. Ofheial figures for the actual number of 
(‘ating place's and restaurants arc available only 
for 1929, when the C’ensus of Distribution 
showed 134,293 estaldisliments, or approxi- 
mately one for every c^oo inhabitants, 'i'hesc arc 
ilivided into the following classifications: 

NrNtUMt Sai KS 

)l .s I Okies IN 

Restaurants with table serv- 
ice (including tea rooms) 30,214 5 J<)HS, 472 , 9 I 2 

J.uncli rooms 57,bi2 541,701,515 

C afeterias (ineliulin^ auto- 

mats) 3.124 272,738,813 

Luneh ecninters (including 

sanilwith shops) 162,180,071 

I'ountain bmihes l,<>o0 64,564,785 

Refreshment stands 7.7^4 46,oo4,8c;8 

Soil dnnk stands io,3u3 42,8<>i,(;27 

Ro\ luni'hes 161 h, 334, (>34 

Total restaurant group I34,2(;3 S2, 124,800,455 

In addition to the abtwe establishments, allow- 
ance should be made for the sales of sandwiches, 
meals or both by 34,^44 drugstores with foun- 
tains, 2234 cigar stores with fountains, 60,607 
confectionery stores with fountains and an un- 
known number of fountains and restaurants in 
department stores. The census does not go j a 
figure for the nuinher oj eating estahlislu^x-nts in 
hotels, b”t shows a total seating capacity of 
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610,762 in dinin^^ rooms of hotels open all year 
and 274,571 in resort hotels open from two to 
ei^ht months per yt'ar. A trade association esti- 
mates that wJien corrections are made for res- 
taurants and food coimfers in other tvpes of es- 
tablishments than those classed in the restaurant 
group by the census, and for hi rich carts and 
wayside stanils which failetl to send in reports, 
the total number of food serving outlets in 
apjiroximaled 250,000, or one p<T 4X0 inhabi- 
tants. Jt should be borne in mind tliat besides 
meals restaurants sell bakery ju’oducts, cand\, 
ice cream, fountain drinks and tobacco products 
in increasing degree. 

'There are rnanv reascins tor diis increase m 
eating jdaces in tiu* 1 nited Slates. 1 h banizalion 
augments distance's Irom liomt' to work, draws 
women into industrial occupations and results in 
smaller lamilit's aiul increased ni;ml)ea>; of iiule- 
pt'ndenl individuals unatlaclKd to famili(‘s. In 
addition to tfie decreaseil time of working 
women for housework tlu* relative scarcity of 
tlornestic serv ice in the I nited States lias thrown 
more families into the class of restaurant pa- 
trons. 'The tioleel mobility of the American 
]io])ulation, shifting about in search of jobs and 
other advantages, and the s|ir<‘atl of tourist 
travel eonsecjiuait u|)on the wide use of the 
automobile have contributed to restaurant pal- 
ronag<‘. J'lu* increased real wealth (d the post- 
war p(‘riod was apparent in the shift from lunch 
satidwiches carried from home by numv com- 
mercial and factory employees to regulai 
patronage of commercial restaurants or lunch 
rooms. 

\’ie\N<-d as an industry tlu' restaurant trade 
pr(‘S(‘nts many peculiar jiroblems. Successful 
management re(.|uires not (»nly abilitv to prepare 
and servt‘ food (‘fliciently but expert knowledge 
of food buvmg, tlii'tetic science, careful cost ac- 
counting and juicing, correct judging of clientele 
demantis and the adjustment to seasonal, holiday 
aiui weather fluctuations so crucial to ati indus- 
try haiulling jH'rishablt's. JAperimenting with 
prices is hazardous, as a general u}>ward or 
ilownwanl change will bring an almost com- 
jilete change in clirmtcle and juitronage must be 
built up all over again. Tricing of individual por- 
tiotis frerjuently Sjulls the difference between 
ju'ofit and loss. 'The restaurant industry is 
charactcri/ed by an unusuallv liigh exjn'nse ratio 
as comjiaretl with other retail industries. 'The 
reasons arc that oj^erating exjumses include the 
cost of jirejxn .a ion of raw materials into a differ- 
ent inoduct, .Uid th t it i> imiaissible to separate 


the processing from the serving expense. If the 
latter could be sejxarated, it would probably be 
around 15 percent. In the successful, well mati- 
aged establishments food expense accounts for 
40 to 50 cents })cr dollar of sales, wages 25 cents, 
rent 5 to 7 cents, other operating expense S to 13 
cents and gross profits ro to 15 cetits. 'The 
wages p(‘rcetitage does not increase notably in 
establishments pro\ iding elaborate serv ice, tips 
being relied njion to furnish tlie additional 
compensation. According to figurc^s in the 
I'nited States C'caisus of Distribution ig percent 
of all eating jdaces were resjvinsible for 69 per- 
cent of the total volume of sales. Among the 
remaining grou]> footl aiul operating e\|K:nse 
ratios art* highei, and tiie mortality rate is tre- 
mendous. It is I )ughly estimated that of lour 
new undertaking!' only one succeeds. 

'i’he tlevel()j>mviu of rtvstaurant chains has 
been slow, largely Ixrause of the jierishable na- 
ture of restaurant jn'otlucls. In the United Stales 
in 1929 ihert* w ere 3392 restaurants belonging to 
chains, or 2.5 ]>crccnl of iht* total number, ac- 
counting for 14 percent of total nvitauranl sales. 
Ihil the greatest suci'ess with chain restaurants 
has b(X‘n achieved in (IriMt Hntain. 

The tyj>cs of labor used in the restaurant in- 
tlustry vary widely with the nature of the eating 
]>Iace. in iht* Unit<'d States tlie formal dining 
rooms of large* hotels and the pi*efentious fash- 
ionable restaurants of the larger cities are 
usuallv managed In a cln*f of J^'ieneh, (German, 
Swiss or Austrian nationality, traineil under the 
Ivuroj>ean ajiju-(*ntice systt*Tn. Under him are one 
or more highly skdled and sj)ecialized cooks, 
bus boys and dish washers are usually transient 
aiul unskilled. Waiters in the more j^retentious 
establishments are usuallv men; in more modest 
restaiwants women are freijuently waitresses and 
are increasingly being enij^loycd also as cooks. 
'I’he tea room aiul cofleeshoj) })articularly offer 
a field lor women cooks. 

Union organization has not made much head- 
w^ay in the restaurant field. 'The Geneva Associa- 
tion, an international guild of trained waiters 
formed in 1S77, includes only a small group of 
jirofessional waiters. In tlie United Slates the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and beverage 
J dispensers’ International Alliance, an organiza- 
tion afliliatcd with the .\merican Federation of 
Labor, originated in itS9i; in 1932 it reported a 
membership of 28,000. 'The organization lost 
membership heavily during the prohibition era 
but along with other unions showed signs of re- 
newed activitv under the National Industrial 
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Recovery Act of 1933. In 1924 tlic International 
Labor Office reported unions of waiters in nine- 
teen countries. In (iermany the lUind iler 
Hotel-, Restaurant- and Caie-Angeslellten has 
exerted some influence on conditions since its 
formation in iSytS, a.lthouj^h in i()27 it reporteil 
a meinhership of only i(S,50o. 'The conditions 
prevailing in the iiidustr\ have jiot been con- 
ducive to successtul union organization- The 
highly transient character of most dish washers 
and kitchen helpers has made conditions among 
them particularly had. Hours of labor in the 
restaurant busiru'ss as a whole are usually Imig 
and most often broken. Hisli washers freijuently 
work 7S or more hours per wwk, although soiiu* 
of those hours are spent in relativ e idleness din- 
ing the slack periods. 

ripping as a means ot remuneraiion tor laboi 
is more important in the occup-ation of wailing 
than in any other held A lew ivst<iurants have 
successfully abohshevi npfnug l'>v adding a ilal 10 
percent to the bill, which is turned over directb 
to the waiters, but tiu' practise has not been 
widely copied. An .dtcnialivc s\slem is foi the 
entn'preneur to ixiy thi* eni]il())cc the com]K*tl- 
live W'age rate with tlu‘ undi rstandiiig that tlie 
former sliall receisi* all the tijis. A notable re- 
gressive aspect of the custom of tipping is that 
the jiersons eating the chcapi'st meals jiay rela- 
tively bigger tips, l.aiws forbidding lipping liave 
long been on statute books, but witb littli* elleet . 

( iovernnumt regulations atleeting the eonduet 
of restaurants have been concerned chielly with 
sanitation. In most states and many eities tliere 
are minute regulations covering sanitary and 
safety requirements. 'I’he law generally holds 
that the restaurant is a vendor as well as a server 
of food and hence is lialde lor any injury eauseil 
by liarmful or unht foods. In l^higlarid sanitary 
control is exercised through the re([uirement 
that every restaurant have a government license. 
On the continent restaurants typically come 
under the regulations for liquor disjiensing es- 
tablishments. Very few states in the Ibiiled 
States have laws covering restaurant cmpkiyees 
as such, (k-neral workmen’s compensation laws 
and legi.slation restricting hours or c.slablish- 
ing a minimum wage for women have included 
the restaurant industry within their scope. 

Aucf C. Hanson 

Food Inditstiuss; llorias; Loik;]n«; Horsi:s; 
Uiuiani/.A'i ton; Tomu.sr Tram ir; PHoimirnoN; 
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Rowe (Chiciii^o 1^23); Hall, Hubert, Society lu tlu 
Rtizabetfian .It'c (3rd ed. Loudon iScja) p. 72 S6, 
212-33; Cunow, Heinrich, Pohtiuhe Kajjechauser 
(Berlin igzs); Earle, Alice M., Stai*C'-(Jo(U Jt and 
'/'a 7 et n-L)ays (New V<irk ig22); Baylc.^^ , W. Harrison, 
Old Ta^'crm of Xeiv York (New York i<n5); kYihl, j. 
( )., Ri'stautant ^Iamn*cment (New ^"ork I<127), and 
Soda k'ountatn anil laitn heonette ^Manayeniertt (New 
York ig30); Idliott, U. N., 'I'ca Room and Ciifetetia 
Management (Boston m2U); (ireen, John I )istnuke.'., 
7 V/r lituk of the House (New ^'otk i<;25); I'nited 
States, Bureau ol l‘'oreii»n and Doinestn. C’oninieree, 
J'he San Ftancisto Restaut ant hidinfrv (i()3o); Con- 
sumers’ Le.ii;ue of N('W York, lichind the Si cues in a 
Re\tain an* (New ^'otk mif)); llesketh, Koherf 13 , 
“H«)lel iiMij kesi.uirant Idnployees’’ in American 
Ju'driafiofitst, \ol. >:\\\nj (0)31) 1 2e() 73; l)ono\an, 
fr.Mues, I'hr li'oman Who W aits (Boston i<)20); 
(deal Btitain, .Minislrv of Lahtnii, Refunt on an 
J^diijidrv into Remnn/’iation, Houi'^ of Ijnploymcnt , eti. 
in the < uitc‘ niK I'ladcin ( 1 1)30 ); liumi del 1 lotel-. 
Restaurant uiul ( ate-.Ani^e^ tell len, I (i, h'estsihnft 
ho aiisyciuhcn anfassliih ties' fiinf‘'.irjahn;.ien liestchrns 
des ihaidcs . . . (l^eipsie J02S); iiock, Max, Xur 
souafen l.aye dcs lloul- um! W’ n tsi huf tspo sonah in do 
St hai l :■ (Berlin n.d ); It.ils, IdTu lo iJel Lav ora, 
Inch lest a sid/e in)idr:ioni do hcroHiton d'affio^o e 
mensa (Rome igio); “(.'oinmimity Restaur.inls” in 
Sol id I'mon /\^ ’ ’/Ti , \ol. i\ (1(^31) (>3, National In- 
dustrial C'onle'ente Bo:nii, Jndustiia/ I.umh Rooms 
(New ^'()rk i()2S); Ibiiud Slates, Bureau o 1 Laboi 
Slatisfus, “Lunch Rooms in lndustn.il lOslablisli- 
ments” in Handhooh of J .ahor Stafistn I ()P.Q Edition, 
liulletiii, no. 401 (ig2g) )>. 3(>o »)(»; ‘T.,iahilitv loi 
Servirij^ Lnfit food’ in Ihiitrd States Laic Rd'ieie, 
\(»1 Km (i(> 32) 3SJ-S7; Wii’lev , A. (»., and ( Joelinu;, 
.■\ ]., “Restaurant Inspeelion; a Puhlie Health y\c- 
liviry 'I’oo ( titen Neeleeled ’ in Amohan CHy, vad. 
wwiii (I'Vbruarv, i<)2St t 5 s -57, d// ver /// rZ SV/'T’cr, 
puBlished moritlilv' in ( 'meinnati since iSg2 (since 
Nov., n>2<) eallecl I'he ('atcrimf Industry Employee). 

RKSTRAIN'r OF 'FKADh:, like most general 
legal jah rases, is a term of inexact meaning. 
Historically its use originated with contracts not 
to compete. 'There were in the main six types 
of such contracts: a promise by a worker not to 
compete with his employer after the termination 
of the employment; an agreimient by the seller 
of a business not to compete with his Iniyer; a 
covenant by a lessee not to engage m a particular 
crude upon the leased })remises; a covenant by 
a purchaser not to dispose of the gcKxls pur- 
chased in competition with tlie seller; an agrex*- 
ment by partners not to engage in a competing 
venture duritiL'’ the jnirtnership or not to com- 
pete with the firm after their retiivment. 

In the rarly common law contracts not to 
compeie wx‘re rt.’garded with hostility by the 
courts. 'The eaiHest reported eases were con 
eeriied wiiii <‘iigagements bv apprentices 01 
craftsmen not to e.xercisc their trades In a 
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Sf)cicty of restricted opportunity in which men 
were trained for a definite occujiation such cove- 
nants cither deprived the worker of the means 
of livelihood, reducing him to a state of idle- 
ness, “tile mother of all evil, otiurn omnium 
vitioruin mater,” as it \vas said in the Tailors 
of Ipswich C^ise (ii (’oke 53a), or promoted 
chanp^e, which was equally abhorred. With the 
transformation of the structure of Knp^lish soci- 
ety in succeeding centuries a recession by the 
courts from this <‘\treme view became inevitable. 

'hhe break came first in the cas<* of ap^reements 
not to compete which were ancillary to the sale 
of a ^(»in^ business. Ily the eighteenth century 
restraints upon emjdoyees as well as selhas were 
]>ermilted if reasonable, d'he rule of rt*ason finds 
its origin in the leading case of Milchel 7 \ 
Ke\nolds [(1711) 1 P. Wins. i«Si]. Reasonable- 
iu‘ss was tested by the effects of the restraint 
upon the ]iarti(‘S to the covenant and the public. 
If broader in space and time than the situation 
demanded or if its tendcaicy was to establish a 
condition of monopoly, the contract was invalid. 
A dental apprcaitice coukl agree not to compete 
with his mast<*r in Nottingham; a covenant as 
broad as the realm W'as not allowed. Rules of 
tluimb developed. Partial restraints, that is, 
agreements limited in area and time of opera- 
tion, were lawful; gencaal restraints, or agree- 
ments unlimited in time and space, were for- 
bidden. Rut commerce j^roved to be no respecter 
of local or national boundaries. A partial re- 
straint was scarcely adecjuate for the purchaser 
of a concern doing business throughout the 
rc*alm or upon the c*ontinent. INen a general 
restraint might under certain circumstances be 
reasonable, a fact which many courts finally 
canu* to recogni/e. Since the Nordenfelt Case 
|(iSc)3) 1 C’h. ^30; (i(Sc^4) A. C. 534I, the spatial 
and temjH)ral criteria are, by themselves, no 
longer controlling in Phigland and in some states 
of the United States. 

'idle rult‘ of reason us a]iplied was thus a 
fairly objective standard. Ry examining the 
major engagement to whic h the cxivenant was 
ancillary and the situation of the parties it was 
not diflicult to apj'iraise the restric'tion and to 
determine* its necessity and probable effects. 

In the fic-ld of employment restraints there 
has been a further shift in recent years. The rule 
of reason has lieen redefined. A restriction will 
be enforced only in cases where the employee 
has become acc|uainted with vital trade secrets 
or, through contact w ith customers, has become 
identified with the gcxidwill of the business The 


competition of a former laundry driver is evi- 
dently a danger to be avoided; hut not the trans- 
fer of a foundry worker from the plant of the 
United States Steel Corporation to that of Retti- 
lehem Steel. 

To be c'ontrasted wath these ancillary re- 
straints of trade are the* familiar agreements 
directly and c*xc‘lusivc*ly designed to criminate or 
limit comf)etition — agrc*ements to fix prices, 
divide territoric*s, ap]M)rtion customers and re- 
strict production A (|uestion much mooted in 
judicial opinion is whether restraints of trade 
and restraints of comjic*tition constitute two 
.sc‘parate catc‘goric*s or whc‘ther the latter are 
embraced by the former, being the species of 
which restraints of trade are the genus. Accord- 
ing lo the one \ iew all restrictions on competi- 
tion, W'hether or not in the form of agreements 
not to compete, are restraints of trade. As re- 
straints of tratle they are governed by the rule 
of reason and mav be enforced if reasonabit*. 
According to anothc*!' view restraint of trade is 
a term of art, signilving agreemt'uts n«)t to com- 
pete. All agre(‘nu‘nts falling outside tiu* sixfold 
chLssification of tin* common law are to l)e re- 
garded as restraints on conijK'lition and thus are 
unlawful per se. Alanv courts, however, have 
]>aid little attention to these refinements of lan- 
guage. 'Phe terms restraint of trade and restraint 
of competitimi have bt‘t‘n used interchangeably,, 
’^Po such courts the only issue to In* considered 
is llie applicability of the rule of reason. Most 
courts in the Ibfited Slates, legardless of the 
terminology adopted, have consistently held 
that all agreements not embraced by the six- 
fold classification are unenforceable. 

'Phe same divergence of opinion continued 
after the passage in iSqo of the Sherman .Anti- 
TVust Act. This statute declared illegal “every 
contract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations.” Ry a process familiar to judges, 
those who tlesired to uphold eontraets not to 
compete while outlawing restrictions iqion com- 
petition found the wording of the .statute suffi- 
ciently flexible for the one purpose and ade- 
quately unqualified for the other. On the other 
hand, those who were suspicious of the allegedly 
beneficent effeets of competition and were de- 
sirous of adopting the minority view of the 
common law were able to develop an clastic 
meaning of the term restraint of trade to accom- 
plish their ends. Ry cxpamling the scope of the 
doctrine of restraint of trade they succeeded in 
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extending the field of application of the rule of 
reason. Both views were accompanied hy an 
enviable display of erudition and both were 
equally unconvincing. For judges to pass upon 
the reasonableness of agreements directly re- 
straining competition was, to Judge 'Taft, to set 
sjiil upon a sea of tloubt. He could discover no 
instrument, save the subjective reactions of the 
individual judge, for measuring their legality. 
'Jdie formula which had been dt‘\el(>]H*d with 
almost mathematical precision for covenants not 
to compete could not be employed or duplicated 
in this alicTi field [United States r. Addvston 
ripe and Steel Co., <S5 Ft\\. 271 (iS<>S)]. Chief 
Justice White had no such yearning for certainty. 
He believed devoutly in the ability of judges to 
pass judgment u}>on tin* more ih)\ el restraints. 
Outvoted by his colh^giies in tlie earlier tleei- 
sions under the statute, he adhered to his \iews 
until iqi I when the Standard Oil ease allorded 
him an opportunity to e.iJow tlaan with the 
sanctity of law (Standard Oil C^ainpanv of New 
Jersey v. United States, zaJ U. S. i). 

Since Ton the Supreme Court has purpoiied 
to apply the rule of reason to all types of re- 
straints But (’hief Justice White’s vietfiry re- 
mained Pyrrhic for almost two decades, d'he 
restrictions to which tlie rule of reason had been 
inapplieahle helore njii were denoiineeil as 
unreasonable thereafter As one writer has put 
it, “the net effeet of the rule of reason has been 
to add one senU'nce to every judicial opinion” 
(Coluffihia Li!7V Rcviciv, vol. xxxii, io 3 -, p- 3*-). 
But at the hands of Justice Brandeis and Chief 
Justice Hughes the rule has been given a factual 
content and transformed into living doctrine 
[(^hicago Board of Trade v. United States, 246 
U. S. 23 (iqiS); Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) 7’- Unitt‘d States, 2S3 U. S. 163 (1931), Ap- 
palachian Coals, Inc., v. Ihiited States, 2.SS 1 1 . S,. 
344 (1933)]. standard enunciated will al- 
w^ays, hy its nature, be incapable of exact defini- 
tion. But unless the huv of the present is to he 
confined to the predetermined molds of the past, 
some such instrument of growth is imperative. 
Like all legalistic debates, the real issues have 
been obscured by verlialisms and sophistic argu- 
ments. Agreements and transactioTis affecting 
competition may assume a multitude of fontis. 
To permit only those restraints which wxtc up- 
held in the nineteenth century wx)uld be to shut 
the avenues to further development without 
necessarily promoting the social welfare. The 
rule of reason provided the flexibility essential 
for the further growth of doctrine Another rule 


might have filled the same role, hut some such 
measure w as indispensable. Whether judges are 
equipped by outlook or training Xn be entrusted 
with the responsibility for develo]>ing ami pass- 
ing judgment iq^on the rules governing industry 
is of course another and by far the more inter- 
esting (juestion, but curiously eivMigh it has 
been least discussed in the literature on the 
subject. 

In continental ccnintries the rules regarding 
contracts not to eomjM'le are tu)! very dissindku 
to Anglo-American law. I’he principle of free- 
dom of trade, which was gi\en currency by the 
French Ke\ olution, has not deterred the courts 
from recogni'/ing the legality i f ancillary re- 
straint? of tratle when reasonable as to time, 
]dace and eireurnstanee. The attacks upon such 
restraints havi‘ usiialK been predicated upon the 
general jwovisions of the ci\ il codes tlenoiincing 
obligations against faith” or “good mor- 

als,” and a eonsiderabh^ body of case law has 
developed. Employment restraints, because of 
tlie omnipresent tlanger of overreaching, ha\c 
often been subjected to se]^aratt‘ statutory regu- 
lation (see the amendments of J«S93 and 1914 
to the (ieriTian (’ode of Commeree, the jirovi- 
sions of the Swiss C’ode of Obligations or the 
Austrian J fand/uii^^si^rhilfei^usctz of u;io). This 
separat(‘ treatnnml parallels the recent develop- 
ment of the law in iCngland and the United 
States. Imw' ei\ il or criminal restrictions are 
imposed 1)\’ continental countries upon the crea- 
tion of imlustrial combinations, as is evideneetl 
by the great growth of cartels. 'The French 
Penal Code is t‘\ccptional in that it still contains 
provisions against eombinat ions to raise prices, 
but even thc' c have been emasculated by judi- 
cial decision. The ]>resent continental tendency 
is tow'ard the regulation rather than the prohi- 
bition of industrial combinations. 

Mii/roN Handler 

*SVr: Com m in on; Monot'oi.y; INiaih Comimti- 
tion; C’oMiUNArioNs, Jndcsj hiau; 'I'm sis; (Mtn.L. 

Cjumuh: Matthrws, J. Ik, Thr Iaiiv Rcfutini^ to (Joi'r- 
7 i(iNt.\ hi Restraint of I'radc (^ud rd. London i(>o7); 
jolly, W. A., (hnitrarts in Rrstiaini of I'railc ('^nl cd. 
I-ondon Moller, N. Jl., I’oluntary (haniants 

hi Restraint of Trade (London Sanderson, 

W. A., Restraint of Trade in Rni^hsh Laiv (London 
102(1); Iluslam, A. Titr J^aic Relating to Trade 
(ionihi nations (London IJed^es, R. Y,, 7 V/e 

Law Rrlatinff to Restraint of I'radr (Lf^ndon 1032); 
I^Mdy, Arthur Jerome, 'The Laic (f (ionihuiations, z 
vols. (Chieaj^o lyoi); Joyee, J. A., /I Treatise on 
Atonopoiies and IJnhmfu! Comhinatiom or Restraints 
(New ^'orU 101 1); Kales, A. N., (iontraets and (Joni' 
binations in Restraim of Trade (Chicago 1918); d’horn- 
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ton, W. W., Treat isv nn ( Umibniatiom in Restraint 
oj Trade (C'iru innati n>2.S); Walker, A. IL, Htslory 
of the Sherman Laiv of the United States <if Ameriia 
(\e\\ \'()rk n>ro); 'I'liornton, W. W., A Treatise on 
the Shrman Anti-'im\t A/t ^(’ineinnati 1^13); luft, 
W illurri llowar^l, 'I hr inf i-'Tnist t and the Sup) erne 
^ Joint (\f\\ ^oik 1014); Cl.ifk. J)., The I'ederal 

'' rust l*olu\\ jiihns I lopkiris I sFtN , Studies in 
J Jist( irKMl and ]\)lMj(aI Stienie, e\lra \o]s., n.s., no. 
J5 (Halt (tiuat' W’afl.ius, Mvrf)n VV., “'Fhe 

( 'hant:e in 'I rust in Han aid Laie Rrrieic, 

vol \\>.\ J.J.) Si^ 7 ,y and (i2(> 4«j. I’nr the 

I reruli law on am dials c onl rat Is iH)t to ( onipele, see 
( 1,‘ndnta, (i , Li foiuts d( (ontnieiit (^tli rd Ikuis 
I02t>) ]). lot) 20. l'(»i the (Jeinian law du tlv 
Mihieit, ^^e Idstei, Ales.. nd(“r, “ Wett t^ew erh” in 
f landa 01 fi I hill h <h t Ret J/fsri iwt tm ini/f ^ tal. 1>\ hrity 
Stiei-Somlo and Al- sandei i-lsiei, 7 \f>|s CHeilin 
I02h ^/) \f»I. \i, p. <S.S7 noh, and woiks there eited, 
espetiallv that n| Weidite, (I'oltlned, Un / le/iand/nny 
ier RJonhnrren.' Utimel m th ii ‘j u ht i”\ie}i riirttfuast hen 
( ieset^'ijtinimu n K u h id 1013). I 'or the lax tels 

and trusts, sts- tiie lui ilioj^iaphx under the‘ 

RI‘/rAIJ^ (’RIA)ri’ is iisiiallv omsidrrrd to 
mean llir crudiloi -drlitor relation ctrisini^ from 
tlu' Side of iiKTc liandis(‘ li\ a ivladtr on a de- 
lenvt) paumait ha'.is. 'J'liis definition must he 
interpreted hroadly. 'I'Ik' “men'handise” sohl 
on enalit refa's not only (o tangible i^ootls hut 
also to ser\ ieo j( ,l)s^ siieh as auto repair or home 
rtaioxatioii, as well as to professional serxiees of 
])hvsieians, iau'yersand the li!;e. Nor is tfie enalit 
nt'eessarily (.:ranlt‘d hy tfu‘ rt‘tail selltT; the real 
ert‘dilor max he a tliird ])ariy, for example, a 
linanet* eompanx , uhieh I'eimhitrses the retailer 
in lull as tvion a-, the sale is made and undertakes 
the xxoilv ol eoll'.rtion; the retailer may or may 
not assmiK' a eoiiliiy^enl liahilitv to make ^ood 
upon default hy llu' purehas(‘r. It should he 
not<‘ti ^dso ili.it wlnle the ro'eat majority of the 
retailer’s eiistomers ate ultimate consumers, it 
is not imeoninuMi lor small business and }>ro- 
ft*ssio:ial pef>pi<‘ to hiix' on lime from retail 
dealers olhee and store eijuijiment, materials 
and supplies. CVedit purchases by farmers from 
local de.ih-rs in inaLlunerv, feed and so on as 
XX ell as from yu'ueral stores also come under the 
heading <>f retail credit. 

Retail credit re|iresents lor the most jiart 
credit (‘xtxaision to ullimale consumers. As such 
It is and alxxays has been the major portion of 
consumers’ credit. It is more easily accessible 
and more acceptable sociallx than cash credit for 
consumption; and in most instances its cost to 
ciaisumers is lt‘ss than that of borroxvintt from 
small loan institutions. Wt commodity and cash 
credit are complementary rather than competing 
forms of consumers’ credit; each provides a 


specialized service adapted to particular credit 
needs and credit risks. In the tyj’iical case the 
Cf>nsumer docs not choose between borrowing 
cash and buying on time; if possibl(‘ he makes 
his purchases on credit and when necessary 
se<‘ks cash loans in order to pay overdue bills. 

'I’xvo types of retail cretlit are usually dis- 
tinguished. f)ne is known as credit on open or 
charg(‘ account; tlu‘ otfuT, dt'signated in retail 
practise by a xariety of names, may be describetl 
as instalment credit. In the casx* id open account 
cr<‘dit the only i^videnceof debt is an entry in the 
seller’s books; generally no agiaxanent is made 
as to the date ol pax'UKait for each j>urchase, the 
buyer being exj'x.'Cled to obserxe the eustomary 
trading ftTms. xxhich may re<juir(‘ settlement of 
the account at th<*eiul of <.Mch xxx^ek, fortnight or 
month oral other .sp<‘ci lied tlates throughout the 
year. In most instances no charge is made* lor the 
credit serxiiay the cn'dil customer jmrcliases .it 
tfie same juices as tfu‘ cash customer, and the 
latter is not allowed a cash discount. In tlu* case 
of instalment credit the buyer is untler obliga- 
tion to ?*(‘}>ay the debt in a fi\<‘d numbea* of more 
or less ecjual instalm<‘nts at ri'gular inltTxails. 
d’he credit is |>roteeti‘d not only b\ a written 
j>romise to jiay but in many instances also by a 
poxxer to ellect the sptxxly r<‘jv)ssession of the 
article sokl on instalment if the olxligation b(‘- 
comes deliiKjikait or c*ertain other tinans of the 
contract are violated. ;\ jiart of the }>urcliase 
jirice is as a rule j^aifl in cash or its eijuixaleiit 
when the buyer obtains jxossession of the artieU‘; 
s[X‘cial financing and subsidiary charges art* 
addtal to the balance, d'he charge account is 
basetl on the assumj^ion of a more or less en- 
during relationshi}^ btaxxeen the custonu*!* and 
the store, but it calls for fairly frequent clearance 
of the accumulating debit balances. .\n instal- 
ment account, on the other haiul, is usually 
opened in connection with the salt; of a single 
article which may not be rej^laetnl lor yt‘ars, but 
it involves credit extension with a tyjucal ma- 
turity of from b to 24 months, d’he instalment 
form of retail credit is best adapted to the 
marketing of e.xjXMisixe durable goods, wdiich, 
however, may also be sold on open account to a 
selected cl ien tele . 

While instalment credit began to attract pub- 
lic notice only in the nineteenth century and did 
not come into real ju'ominence until after the 
World War, ojien account credit dates much 
farther back. It seems to have be« n an integral 
part of the mechanism of commodity circulation 
in the agrarian stage of economic development. 
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wlicn the bulk of the population rcalizt\l income 
only once a year. Thus the mediaeval guild 
statutes and city ordinances suggest that retail 
selling on open account had wide currency in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and that eveti 
then measures were necessary to jire\ent its 
abuse. It did not abate appreciably thereafter, 
for a majority of tlu; consumers continueii to 
draw a living from the soil and cit\ workers were 
paid at infre(|uent and irregular intervals. At 
the close of the seventeenth cenlijr> Marperger, 
a Crerman writer on trade, e\]iR‘ssetl alarm over 
the extensioTi of retail st lling on credit, and in 
1673 a French edict r<‘c{uired that hills he 
reiulerecl by mtachants and artisans vxithin one 
year alter sale. A century and a hall later a Seh ct 
Committee on tlu' Recovery of SiTiall Debts in 
England and Wales held that the great extension 
of cn*dit was “an evil of considerable impor- 
tance” (p. ()) and that, since tradesmen u.suallv 
rendered their bills at th^ end of the v<’ar, it 
would not be unreasonable to refuse recovery of 
debts Lmd<T £i^ which had bi-en outstanding 
two years or lojigtT. 'restimony before the com- 
mittee indicated that stTing on creilit was more 
prevalent in smaller towns and among the 
smaller stores in large cities. The incipient 
diderenliation betwtHai cash and credit retailing 
became more clearly marked in the course of the 
follouang century. 'This was connected with the 
succc'ssful establishment of consumers’ coopera- 
tion, wliich regarded selling on credit as in- 
jurious to th(‘ interests f)f llic working class, and 
with the later growth of capitalistic large scale 
retailing which emphasized price competition 
at the e\j>ense ol collatt*ral services to customers 
including the credit sc*rvice. But neighborhood 
store keepers, .small manufacUirers and artisans 
who could not meet the ])rices or standards of 
larger and more eflieient competitors were com- 
pelled to extend e\<*n more credit in order to 
retain patronage. At the same time the instal- 
ment business was established as a specialized 
although rather unimportant branch of retail 
trade. ( )iie type of instalment business was 
represented by .stores which carried a wide as- 
sortment of goods for sale to working class 
housewives, d’hese existed in London and the 
larg<;r proviticial cities of lingland as early as the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century; similar 
institutions, which, however, enjoyed a better 
reputation, were organized in France in the 
middle of the century and in central European 
countries two or three decades later. Another 
type of instalment business was carried on by 


furniture and house furnishings concerns and by 
firms selling machines to industrial home- 
workers w'hich through agents aiul canvassers 
extended their operations also to country dis- 
tricts; it w’as apparently these establishments 
that w^ere responsible for the early legislative 
regulation of instalment selling on the coniinenl. 

Development in the Lniteil States followetl 
similar lines. In the early stages, when little 
ready casli circulateil in rural localities, when 
craftsmen and laborers in towns were paid no 
more Ireqiuaitlv tlian once a month aiul even 
then in scri]’> or store orders more often than in 
cash, trading on account appears to have been 
widely prevalent. As late as i<S3S II. C'. (’arey 
t«)uiul that there were “ft‘w eireiimstanet*s con- 
nected with the American I iiion more worthy 
of remark” than tlu‘ “extensive and universal 
system ot credit” ( 7 ’//r (hedit System ///... 
the I fiited Stafe,s^ Blnlatlelphia, p. 25) vvliicli 
govcrnetl the trade lx. tween wholesalers and re- 
tailers and of the latter with their customers. 
But already iu the jS5o’s Horace ( ireeley ad- 
vi.sed that “the true man of business” should 
“inflexibly set lii.s face against any system of 
loose, general enniit on goods purcliascil for 
consumption” (lTt*edIey, iv. d’., H I^rariical 
Treatise on Business, Bliilad(‘]phia, 1N55, p. 
on the ground that it l(‘d to extravagance. Rt^- 
curring crises compelled the abandonment of 
long credits in wholesale trade with the conse- 
quent contraction of retail credit. This develop- 
ment was facilitated bv the expaiiJ.ion and im- 
provement of monetary circulation following the 
California gold discoveries and the estaiilishmeiit 
of the national hanking system and hy tlie adop- 
tion of weekly or semimoiilhly wage payments 
in cash. In iS.Sy a committee of the American 
Economic Association concluded that the more 
experienced retail dealers were settling down 
to a cash basis, hut this judgment was pnihahly 
too optimistic. Data furnished by national banks 
a few years later indicate that only in 17 out of 37 
states were average credits in retail trade sliorter 
than two months, and that even in the 23 largest 
cities the average maturity for different branches 
of retailing ran from i.i to 1.4 months. It is 
clear nevertheless that the volume of retail credit 
w^as declining relatively if not absolutely. 'Fhe 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
which in the 1870’s fought against the evil of 
store credits for workers, ohscrvetl in iqofi that 
credit in ordinary retail establishments was ex- 
tended almost entirely to the well to do. It re- 
ported also the appearance of instalment stores. 
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whicli in the United States followed the estab- the National Retail Credit Association, through 
lishment of the instalment systeni in the sale of whose Service Department the facilities of every 


furniture and sewing machines. Jt is uncertain 
whether selling on ofien account sustained a 
r<‘lative increase after the Work! War, hut it is 
generally agreed that there was a large and 
spectacular exjiansion in instalment credit par- 
ticularly during and immediately following the 
industrial de])ression of 1(^20-21. Retail credit 
readied its greatest vohmu* in when sales 

on o}>en account amounted to $10,300,000,000 
and instalment sales exceetkal $h, 500, 000,000. 
According to the census of r<‘tall distribution ^>5 
percent of the total retail business was Irans- 
act<‘d by stort^s which jHTinitteil credit sales; 
these ('onstituted 52^ jHariait of their total sales. 
It was estimated that at the end of ip2pth(‘ con- 
sumers owa-d the naailers $5,220,000,000, of 
which $2, 2(So, 000,000 represented a debt on 
open account. 

Differtaitiation betwc'cn cash aiul credit selling 
and the establishment ol large business units in 
retail trade has been acconijianied by tlu* ra- 
lionali/ation of retail credit practisin For the rule 
of thumb judgment about ]irospecti\<‘ credit 
risks bv the head of the store or its sales manager 
there has been substituted tlu' sjieciali/ed skill 
of the credit manager, lie nveixes and solicits 
ajiplicatiofis tor creilit, in\ cstigates the ability 
and w illingiu'ss of a]iplicants to meet their obli- 
gations, super\ ises collections and handU‘s over- 
din* ai-counts. 1 n the final count it is theelhciency 
of the ciedit manager and 01 the department 
which he directs that determines whether the* 
store obtains as much credit business as it can 
carry safc'ly and whc*ther the* losses ine\ilably 
connected with it are icxluced tc» a minimum, 
'i’hus he contributc-s substantially to the success 
or lailure oi the* c*stablishment, whic'h, under 
modc*rn conditions with a considerable ju’opor- 
tion of tlie e\pc*nses rej>resented by oxerhead, 
depends largely upon the volume* of business. 

'The credit manage*!* is assisted in his w’ork bv 
outside age-ncie-s w hich collect information bear- 
ing on the credit standing of a]>plicants for 
charge and instalment aee'oimts. Although the* 
oldest of suc h retail cre*eht information bureau.s 
is said to have* been i*stablishe*el in Uondon in 
TS03, tlu'ir deve‘lopnK*nt has be*e'n particularly 
marke*d in the l’nite*d States beginning with the^ 
jSiSo’s. At the j)re*sent time such bure*aus arc 
found in practie*all\ exery toxvn with a popula- 
tion of 25,000 or oxer; most of them are owiietl 
and controlled by merchants in the communities 
in which thex’ are locate'ei and are affiliated with 


bureau are put at the disposal of the membership 
throughout the countrx^ Unlike mercantile 
credit agencies, retail credit bureaus do not as a 
rule i.ssue rating bexiks but operate on the prin- 
cij)le of iTidix'idual reports incorporating the 
most recent information supplied by members. 
In addition to this primary duty the bureaus 
haw assumed a number of other functions: they 
arejirobably the most impeirtant instrumentality 
in supjiressing credit frauds; many of them 
furnish some tvjH* of colle*ction service; in some 
communities tfiey arrange for joint action in 
adjusting particularly bad cases of oxd indebled- 
ness; and in otht'rs they haxc featured educa- 
tional campaigns lirging “prompt pay.” 

Ivittle is knoxvn about the total cost of retail 
credit extension. While the cost of crt‘tlit to the 
instalment purchaser can be measured by the 
financing and other charges imposed on him, 
tlu* open account buyer is gcTU'rally treati*d in the 
same manner as a cash custonu*!’; the cost of the 
credit service xx hich he obtains is inchuk*tl in the 
]>rice mark up and thus diflused among the en- 
tire clientek*. riiis cost comprises three distinct 
ek*TTu*nts: the cost of money tied uj) in receiv- 
ables, the loss arising from bad debts and the 
office expense connected xvith credit extension. 
While the hnst two can easily be ascertained 
from ordinary accounting recortls, it is difficult 
to deal with the last item because in many es- 
tablishments all of it and in all some of it is 
treated as part of the general owrhead. In the 
United States data bearing on the first txvo haxe 
been made axxiil.ible for various retail branches 
l>y trade associations, bureaus of business re- 
search and similar bodies. In ic)2S a national re- 
tail credit investigation was carried out by the 
Department of C’omnieree; it covered a sample 
of stores in 27 retailing lines and furnished, in 
adtlition to other infontialion, colk*ction and bad 
debt loss ]H*rcentages for open atul instalment 
credit accounts. Beginning in 1930 the depart- 
ment has conducted semi-annual surveys on a 
somexvhat abridged program for a much smaller 
coveragt* (7 lines through the first half of 1932, 
and 8 lines thereafter). The data thus obtained 
on the ax'crage maturity of retail credits and 
losses connecteti xvith them are summarized in 
the accompanying table. 

Retail credit has been criticized both as a form 
of consumers’ credit, encouraging extravagance 
and overindebtedness and accentuating the am- 
plitude of cyclical fluctuations, and as credit 
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issurtl by retailers, wlio do not sju*ciali/e in 
granting; it and may be tv*mpted to sell credit 
terms rather than merchandise quality or priu*. 
It should he observed, however, that up to a 
c(‘rlain point retail credit is j)roperIy articulated 
with the mechanism of income circulation; as 
long as the How of incomes to consumers is not 
continuous ])iit occurs at weekly, monthly or 
(Uiarterly intervals, it is to be expec ted that the 
disbursement of income by consumers will 
follow a similar pattern. Again, to the extent that 
retail credit is us<‘d to reduce customer turnover 
it ]iromotes elllcient and rational organization of 
retail trade. And if retail merchants are not as 
cart'ful as small loan institutions in the investiga- 
tion of risks and the j’lroper allocation of costs, 
this is accounted for in jiart by the fact that both 
risks and costs are on the average mucli smaller 
in retail credit than in cash credit to consumers. 

“Merchant credit,” or “store credit,” to 
farmers is quite distinct from retail credit to 
urban consumers. It is largely jiroduetion credit 
and its primary function is the financing of agri- 
culture. The cost of such credit is usually high, 
in the United States no less than 15 or 20 per- 
cent per annum. It is used by some farmers 
solely because they are not able to borrow else- 
where. 'fhey recpiire a credit service which 
banks arc not f^repared to jvrovide or cannot 
supply profitably at the rates of interest usually 
charged by such institutions. In European coun- 
tries, notably Ciermany, Italy and Ireland, the 
acuteness of the situation has been mitigated by 
the establishment of rural credit cooperatives. 
Although s()me effort has been made to trans- 
fdant this system into the United States, it lias 


failed t(» take root in the short term credit field, 
and merchant crtulit is still prevalent in certain 
sections, |Kir(icularlv in the south. In emergen- 
cies caustxl by bank failures, croj> failures or 
jK)or prices i’ b<*i-oines inileed tht‘ major lorm of 
farm credit., Merchant credit impost's a severe 
jHMialtv on the borrower who tneets his debts 
because itulireclly ht‘ pays the bad debts of 
others; and it encouragt's cart'less financial rnan- 
agemt'Dt on the part of both tlie farmer and the 
merchant, but, as a rtvent study suggests, 
graduation from store to bank credit requires 
not nu rely a change in financial practises but a 
refiirm in tlu* type and methods of farming — less 
reliance upon a single cash crop, divtTsiiication 
with a view to making the farm more st‘11- 
sufficient or an increase in the size of the farm 
unit. 

W. C. Pl.tlMMKR 
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ivirtschdjty 2 vols. (Lt'ipsic i()27) v«>l, i, p. 1-70; Koch, 
Waldcmar, Das Ah'::r.ahluw^sj^(‘\t hiift ni Ihifuirl uml Jn~ 
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Documents, no. J2, pt. 4 (1HS4); (ireat Rntain, Par- 
liament, Select C'tanrnittee on the Recovery of Small 
Debts in Eni^land and Wales, “Report ami Minutes of 
Evidence,** Sessional J*apers, 1X23, vol. iv, no. 3X6; 
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tions, jst .str., \ol. Ill (1888 H<i) 202-04; Kinley, 
I 7 a\id, “(’rcdil Inslninu-nts in Pt lail '^I'raiit ” in/Z^air- 
na/ of Pah til id fhananiy, \ol. in (i8(>4-95) 203-17; 
“Non-C '()llcrta!)k‘ Indel jtednrss’' in Alassachusetts, 
JJurcau ol Statistics ol Iail)or, Labor Pit/lr!in, vol x 
(moti) 2.J I 54, l‘TVsidonf’s kcsvaivli ( oniniittvc on 
Social "IVcnds, Knrnl Social 'J'rrnds, 2 vols. (New 
York 1933) k P- iind \ol. n, vb. x\ii; 

Clark, I:\ans, IhnonnUL; thr (h>n\ianrr (\c‘\v "Soil. 

1 930) ( b. II, s(*(. f i, and c b. iii, sec t, ii; kroinan, J .1. A., 
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nrw Pn'icfi', \ol. m (193- 33) C arson, W, J., 

“C'otton J'inaiuini;” in prdnal Jh'smr Pid/rUn, \ol. 
i\ ( I (>23) 1P2 71,319 -7, \\ kens, 1 ). I and Svclc\ , 
IC I)., "Men. bant Credit . . in I 'nited stales, 
iJepartnK'iit ol Aiirieulture, Yctirhaoh of Al'jh ultiirr 
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States, ed. bv I bans Clark (New ^’ork 1933) <'h- 
I bnti'd Stale's, bureau of I'oreiyn and I )«»mestie Corn- 
men e, "Sur\ev of Kef.iil Alanapemenl Pou tKes,” b\ 

I* Is Ilall, Jlonirstii (lontninir Senes, n(». 81 (1(133); 
bartlett, j. 'I ., and Keed, C. M., Retud (hedit Ibiu- 
tire (New York i<i28); Briseo, N, Retail i'.redit 
Piotediire {Sew ^'oik 1929). 

RirrAlL 'rUADh:. RctallinK is that phase of 
j^eiieral eotnineree tlevoU'd to th(‘ distribution 
and sale of j^oods to ultimate eonsumers, ]t 
includes the sale not oidy of merchandise but 
also of services incidental or necessary to the use 
of such i^oods. 'The term is not ii.siially applied, 
however, to businesses eii^ac^ed in sellinj^ noth- 
ing but services, such as jniblic utilities, or to 
such liusinesses as laundries, barber shops and 
undertaking establishments or to the professions 
that sen^e consumers, such as banking, pawn- 
broking, dentistry, medicine and law. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the retail trade is that its 
bu.siness consists in sidling merchandise to ulti- 
mate consumers. Its transactions may be ef- 
fected in the consumers’ homes or places of 
business, bv mail, by telephone or, most com- 
monly, in retail sho])S or stores. 

Retailing is certainly the most widesjiread and 
jirobably the oldest form of trade. It existed in 
one form or another in every ancient tribe or 
nation of which there is any record and must 
ha\'e been important even in ]'>rehistoric ages 
Artifacts of these ages, such as tools, weapons 


and ornaments, known b’orn their raw material, 
to have come from v^ery limited arenas, have been 
discovered over entire continents; such distri- 
bution could be accounted for only by pillage 
ami war or more probably by some form of 
peaceful exchange or trade. 

In the earliest known historic periods, 200c 
Ji.C. or earlier, there was a well defined retai 
trade; towns were full of shopkeej^ers; jicddlers 
and tradiTs were in constant movement from 
community to community. Back of such retail 
trade there must hav e been some sort of whole- 
sale, import and export trade as well. Despite 
the importance of trad(‘ .shopkeepers were as a 
rule held in low repute. 'Trailers W(*re lowei in 
tlu* .social order than those occuj>ied with poli- 
tics, religion, military liie or even agriculture. 
Aloreov'cr traders and shoj)keepcrs were gencr- 
allv considenHl disho!U‘st and immoral. Indeed 
iheCireek and Roman deity of trade, Hermes, or 
Mercury, was likewise the god of thieves and 
pirates. 'There are students 'vho believe that this 
points to tht‘ origins ol trade in piracy :ind loot. 
In all probability many of the early traders 
were not above making a jirofn through sharjv 
or shadv d(‘als, but there are many accounts and 
de.scnjilions of butamxss carried on at high 
levels of morality 

During the penoils of jno.sperity and power 
of the ( »’ret‘k city-states aiul later of the Roman 
ICmpire retail tradt‘, in common with commerce 
in general, develop<*d to a very high ]>oint, not 
only as to forms and types ol .shops and methods 
of trading but also in extent and volume. Small 
shops were the rule. ( ioods were offered for sale 
in booths, on porches or in outer rooms facing 
the streets. 'The arrangements anti displays d 
goods were probably much like those found i i 
the .shojxs or bazaars in the Drient today, 'The 
shopkeeper usually lived m the room or rooms 
back of his shop or on the floor above. 'The shops 
themselves were presided over by the proprietor 
and his wife, with the occasional help of children 
or of a slave or two. 'There was certainly a well 
e.stablished consumer interest in shojiping, and 
retail trading sections of the larger cities must 
have had their daily crowtls. 

Men’s and women’s aj^jiarel, millinery, foot- 
wear, jewelry, perfumes and home furnishings 
were subject to fashion elianges, and Rome in 
the days of the empire was the center of the 
fashion world. People of the most distant lands 
followed these fa.s}ii()ns as closely as they could 
through tlie reports of travelers and couriers. 
Indeed there seems to have been a trade by 
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messenger and post coniparahlt* to the pri^sent 
mail order business. JVofcssional slioppers re- 
siding in Rome served wealihy elients living in 
other parts of the empire by making purchases 
for them in such lines as apjiarel, jewelry and 
furnishings. It is diiricult in fact to point to any 
type of retail institution or service — chain stores, 
department stores or specialty shops — which 
did not have more oi less well delined begin- 
nings in ancu'ut ( 1 recce and Rome 

During the fourth and fifth centuries, when 
tlic Roman Empire went to pieces, retail trade 
declined along with commerce of all kinds. Frr>m 
500 to 900 A.l). such trade as existed in western 
Eurojic was carried on by barter, through fairs, 
in primitive market plaei's and by travelers and 
itinerant peddlers, generally without the protec- 
tion of law. Many ol the traders of this period 
carried their wares, such as eastern made fabrics, 
laces, jew'clry, perfumes and sj^ices, in packs on 
their backs or secreted in tlieir clothing and thus 
traveled from castle to castle. 

By the tenth century regulari/ed ehannels of 
trade again a]>peared, particularly in tlicgrowing 
tow7is of Italy. The old market places were re- 
ojK-ned, periodical lairs came into existence, 
sliopping centers began to be established and 
traders dealing in consumer goods multiplied. 
By the fourteenth eentur) trade had become a 
highly important activity in nearly ever\ western 
nation. Societies of traders as well as of crafts- 
men had apjiearcd and mercantile institutions 
assumed important places in economic lile Asa 
consequence the merchant and trader liegan to 
rise in social as well as economic standing. Re- 
tail trade expanded in number of shops, in 
miinbei ol jiersons employed, in Aadiime of 
business and in importance. 'I’lie jnimilive 
forms of trading wath consumers gave w.iy to 
modern forms; peddling and periodical lairs 
were gradually displaced by estaldished, per- 
manent retail shops. 

The eighteenth century saw the peak of the 
development of the small retail sho])^ specialized 
to handle individual lines of goods and desig- 
nated by the lines carried. Thus there were 
fruiterers, greengrocers, butchers, wet sab- 
ers, costermongers, cheesemongers, fishmongers, 
drapers, mercers, tailors, cobblers, hatters, rib- 
boners, fierfumers, jcavelers and so on. By 1725 
there were said to be more than hooo retail shops 
m London alone, and in 1727 Daniel Defoe esti- 
mated that not fewer tlian 2,000,000 people m 
England were either directly or indirectly dc*- 
pendent upon retail trade for their living 
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Tliese multitudes of small shopkeepers no 
longer themselves made the goods that they 
offered for sale but purchased them from w’hole- 
salers, who in turn bought and gathered them up 
from small hand producers scattered all over the 
country and transported theiTi by liack trains 
and wagons to great city warehouses, where 
ihcv were again sold and shipped to the re- 
tailers. 'I'ravelingsalesmeii ,lhen called chapmen, 
selling from sample, fouiul their j)lace in the 
commercial system. Cretlit terms wde standard- 
ized and retail resale price maintenance seems 
to have been in effect in many lines. Even the 
fixed, or one-price, system, believed by many to 
be of recent origin, was t*mploy(‘d by laiglish 
retailers as early as the first quarter of the 
eighteenth e<‘ntury. Another phase of the art of 
sho]dvecpmg that characterized this remarkable 
perioa was the develojiment of a distinctive re- 
tail shop architecture*, incliulirig very attractive 
store fronts, cllcclive window^ dispfays, highly 
artistic signs and clt‘vcr use of lighting by the 
means then available*. 

In North Aineiica the evolution of trade in 
general and of retailing in particular followdi of 
necessity somewhat different lines from those of 
luuope. 'rite ]ua“lustoric Indian trad(* which 
existcvl before the arri\al of white men gave 
wa\ to the trading post perioil. in which com- 
merce was carried on between w liitc traders and 
the nati\ e Indians, gt'nerally on a basis of jiarier 
With the beginning ol wliite .settlements there 
arose a type of retail trading esl.iblishmenl, the 
general merchandise* store*, which carried a wide 
variety of all sorts of simple necessities for the 
early settlers. This in turn slowly ga\e way to 
single line* shops, much like those that existed 
in England and other Ibiropexui countries 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth ecu* 
turiexs Juinu this stage* onward the* tlev(*lopmc*nt 
of retail trade m America has been similar to 
that of either and older countries. Within the 
jrast gene ration a newv factor has ap] reared in re- 
tailing everywhere but particularly m the LJnited 
States; namely, the growth of lar*gc scale enter- 
prise involving the use of extensive capital and 
exemplified in such institutions as de^parlmenl 
stores, mail order houses and chain stores. 

Each of these early developments of trade has 
left its impress on prc.seait day institutions. 
'There arc still trading posts in tire wild, un- 
settleei regions of the northwest, 'inhere are still 
thousands of general merchandise stores 'The 
small sjreciahy shop is still the dominant foi in of 
retailing in the United States as well as in most 
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Other countries of the world. Tlie plucc taken by 
the newer forms of retail ort^anization, the de- 
partment stor(‘s, the mail order hon.ses and the 
cliain stores, will lu* diseiissetl in further detail. 
Alto^c'ther tin* eonsnmer is serwed today by a 
greater vari(‘ty of sho})s and a greater diversity 
of methods ol sclli/ig than e\ (T before. 

R(‘tail establishments may l)i' classified in 
various ways, 'riius a classification may be made 
according to the principal line of goods carried, 
such as food, geruTal merchandise, automotive 
supplies, aj)parel and others. ICach of these 
classes may again be subdivided; thus food 
stor(‘s includt‘ groceries, meat markets, fruit and 
\'egetal)Ic iriarkets, di lieatess(*ns, dairy produc’t 
stores, confect ioneri<‘s, bakeries and so on. 
(dassificat imi may l »e based on services rendered, 
these ranging from automatic vending through 
>elf-si*r\ ice, cash and carry, limited service and 
full service'. A class! lication by type of ownershi}> 
or control would include tlu* independent unit 
stores owned by individuals, j>artnerships or 
cor] )orat ions, lu'anch store systems conducted as 
subsidiaries to jnirent retail storeys, manufac- 
turers’ outlets, industrial stores conducted as 
conveniences for inelustHal employees aiul their 
families, chains, or multiple stores, anti ctui- 
sumers’ coo])erati\’e stores. One of the in- 
tere.sting variations of the chain store method of 
control is tlu* so-calletl voluntary chain, most 
fre(|uently an organization of retailers ct)mbined 
by contract or undcrst4mding with a vvholesaltM' 
lO carry on more or less in the same way as a 
regular chain, d'here are also grou|>s of re- 
tailers, either with or without wholesale re- 
.sources, functioning as independent groups in 
competition with the regular chains. If interest 
centi'rs in th<‘ territory .ser\cd, retail stores are 
usually classifietl as nu‘tr(>polilan, suburban, 
neighborhood, \illage anil country crossroad 
stores and also curbside or roadside markets and 
.stands. Retailing is under constant change and 
new tyi^'s of retail establishments are con- 
.stantly coming into existence, while others are 
jKi.ssing out. Often the trwv factors serve new 


consumers’ requirements without actually forc- 
ing any of the older forms of institutions out of 
business. 

'J’he extent of retail trade and the amount 
secured by department stores, by chains and by 
coojieratives in each of the lour largest western 
countries ar<‘ shown in the accompanying table. 
For countries other than the United States the 
only figures available are more or less rough 
approximations. 

'The completion of the llnited States Census 
of Distribution for T930 makes it possible to 
present a detaiU'd picture of retail traile in that 
country. In 1929 there were, in round numbers, 
1,500,000 retail establishments w ith total annual 
sales for the year of almost $50,000,000,000. 
d’here w'(‘re more than b,ooo,ooo ])e()ple engaged 
as owners or emjilovees in the r aail business, 
amounting to 4.1) jiercent ol the total jiopulation, 
or ajiproximatcK one eighth of the total number 
of persons gainlullv enijdoyed. ddic total annual 
jiay roll amounted to more than $5,000,000,000 
anil the average annual salary })er full time em- 
ploy(a‘ was $1312. Of the total number of 
persons (.‘iigaged in retail trade an average of 
about 14 perc'cnt were part timers. 'Rhe j)ro- 
}>ortions of men and W'omen employees wiTe 
respectivi'ly ()H pi*rcent and 32 ]>ercenl of thi; 
total, but varying from about 50 jHTcent and 
50 percent in aj)par(‘l shops to 93 percent and 7 
}>ercent in the automotive trades. Retailers 
rnvTKxl the premises occupied by their businesses 
in only 2.S jn-rceiit ol the retail t‘stal)lishnients of 
the countiT. Nearly half of all the retail stores 
were on a strictly cash basis, but their sales 
amounted to but slightly more than a third of 
total sales. In this characteristic, as in most 
others, there was a wide variation among stores 
and particularly according to goods handled. 
Oedit sales were far above the average in auto- 
motive goods, home furnishings, lumber and 
building materials and generally below' the 
average in lines of low unit sales values. 

As already indicated ,oneof the st riking charac- 
teristics of retail trade is the large j)roportion of 
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small concerns. The average sales oi all retail 
institutions m the Unileti Stales in 1929 
amountecl to §32,000. Only 22 perc*ent, however, 
of all the retail estahlishinenls in the country 
enjoyed sales ol as nuicii as or more than this 
amount. Ta*ss than 25 pereent of all tlu^ stores in 
the country did more than 75 pereent of the 
total retail business, while i percent of the 
stores, including the largest establishments, 
those with .sales amounting to more than 
§300,000 annually, had 25 percent of the total 
business of tlie country. Half of the stores luul 
sales of less tlian §12,000 annually, with an 
average of only §5500. '^i'hert* were in 192() only 
2059 stores which had sales volumes of m‘>re 
than §1,000,000 a year. Indeed small retail es- 
tablishments constilule the majority of retail 
institutions the world over. In spile of the trend 
tow^ard large scale retailing there is little to in- 
dicate any real dt^eline in numbers of small 
dealers or in the actual volume of business they 
transact. 

Of the new large scale forms of retailing the 
oldest is the department store. 'I'lu' department 
store is usually defined as a retail establishnicnt 
carrying many lines of rnerehandis<‘, including 
apparel and accessories for women and children, 
small wares, usually dry goods, and often home 
furnishings, each of these lines segregated and 
departmentalized not only in location within the 
store blit also in operations and records. The 
department store is literally an organization of 
several .sho[>.s, or stores, carried on iiiuler f)ne 
roof and under one inaiiagernent. 'I'lie stocks of 
each department arc handltul as if each were a 
separate store, but the operations of accounting, 
advertising, delivery, personnel and general 
management are usually carried on in a central- 
ized way for all merchatulise dcj'iannicnts. 

The dejiartmenl .store of this kind is of di.s- 
tinctly modern origin. 'I'here were, to be sure, 
many previous instances of the operation of 
several shops under one roof. During the eight- 
eenth century and earlier there were in \’arious 
Kuropcan centers buildings fitted up to hoki 
several shops, but in all of these cases, so far as 
known, the building was operated by a landlord 
wdio merely leased space to independent shop- 
keepers. The department store with it.s shops 
integrated under one ownership and manage- 
ment appeared almost simultaneously in several 
we.stern countries .shortly after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. "J’he Hon Marche ol Paris, 
generally credited as being the first, was founded 
in 1852 by Jacques Aristide Boucicaut. I’hree 
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years later in 1855 tlic T.(OUvre, the second de- 
partment store, was established, and in 1S65 the 
Printemps wa.s founded. 'Phe spectacular prog- 
ress of these establishiiients attracted the at- 
tention of ambitious retail executives in all parts 
of the work). Retail institutions that had been 
dry goods or otluu' tvpcs of stores took on more 
and more lines and in a lew years Ix'cainc de- 
partment .store's. 'Phis appearance of the large 
entre}>reneiir in a lickl so generally regarded as 
that of tlie small merchant arousctl laistilitv 
and opi'osilion, particularly in (iermany, where 
one r)f tiic dt'inaiuls of the inidellc class move- 
ment of die late 1 S9o’s was for legislation to curb 
the growth of dcjxu’tincnt stores. ( )}>p()sUion, 
however, was in vain. 

Department stores in the United States aj)- 
peared in the iSho s. A. 'P. Stewart \ C'omiiany 
of New \ <>rk was probably one ol tlie earliest to 
institute dciinilt' dejiarinicnt ston* organization 
and ojH'ralion. < Ithcrs followed so quickly, how- 
t'V't'r, tiiat it is dilliciill to determine their order 
of jirecedenee. 1 )e])artiiu*nt stores sj.read and 
grew raj>idly r!iroiigh(H!t the late 1890 s and the 
early years of the 1900’s, hut more slowly from 
190<S down to i()i4 or i()i5. With the ini[K*tus 
giv<*n to trade b\ the World War they again 
puslu'd forward. TIivtc was some check in 
growth during 1920-21 b(*cause of the business 
clcfirc.ssion, but from 1922 department .stores 
continuevl to grow until 192^ aiui 1927. l*rior to 
1929 there began to bt' indications that depart- 
ment stores, taken as a class, had almost reacheti 
a point of maturity. During the five yearsending 
in 1930 very few new establishments came into 
existence and many if not most of the older con- 
cerns experienced a slowing up of sales in- 
creases. 'Phe business dt'j.ression beginning in 
1929 drove their sales volumes down ]ire- 
cipilously. 

By 1929 the total number of ilepartrnent 
stores in the United States, according to the 
Census of L)istribiiti()Ti, amounted to 4221, less 
than .3 percent of the total number of retail 
establishments; and their sales volume for the 
peak year of 1929 amounted to §4,350,097,000, 
or ju.st imdei 9 percent of the total retail trade 
of the country. In arriving at these figures, how- 
ever, the Census of Distribution arbitrarily 
limited the term department stores to retail es- 
tablishments with annual sales of §100,000 or 
more exclusive of food departments and in- 
cluded only those that carried men’s goods, 
furniture and liouse furnishings as well ys 
women’s and children’s goods. Clearly many 
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retail establishments cni in ted by their owners 
or managers as well as others as department 
stores were not included. A more liberal apjdi- 
cation of the term in accordance with pojadar 
usage would ha\'e included all departmentalized 
dry floods ston's, general merchandise stores and 
general stores, 'hhe combined volume of these 
classes of stores with those actually counted 
w'ould probably haw amounted in 1929 to as 
much as 14 ]K*rcenl td' the total trade of the 
country. 

W'hile there are great dillerences between 
them, department stores usually exhibit certain 
common charac'tcristics. 'I’hey are ordinarily 
centrally located in the retail trading or shopping 
tlistricts of large cities, 'riiey sell nierchaiuhsc of 
many kinds anti at price lines appealing to the 
masses rather than the classes, with highly de- 
veloj^ed ser\ ices tor consumers, such as free de- 
liveries, tlie utmost liiierality in exchange privi- 
leges anti guaranties of satisfaction; with a few 
notable exceptions most tlejiartment stores ac- 
cortl ch.irge account pri\ilcges to their cus- 
tomers. Department stores are nearly every- 
where large us(*n: of ad\ ertising. In the I'liitcil 
States the daily newspajur is tlie customary 
nuxliuin for such juiblicity. Deiiarlment store 
advertising has contributetl in large measure to 
tlu‘ successful tlevekiprnent of the motlern daily 
press, and c(>rrelati\ tdy the cxi.stence of news- 
papers W’itii large but concentrated circulation 
lias made tlie ilepartnuait store po.ssible. De- 
jnirtinent store operation is usually characterized 
by high o]>erating expenses, as for rent, ad- 
ViM'tisiiig aiKl (.lelivery over a wide area. 'Fhe 
modern department store has carried the prin- 
ciple of division of labor, sjH’cialization and 
organization farther than has any other type of 
retail establishment. 

Mail ortler retail trade is as old as the postal 
systems of the world. Well kntivvn retail es- 
tablishments, located in important retail trading 
centers, have always enjoyed a certain amount 
of trade with out of town customers. Ihit it w^as 
nf)t until after the rapid e\])ansion of pojnilation 
over widening territories in the Ihiited States, 
Canada and other new countries that the mail 
ortler business as such began to be cajiitalized 
and e.stablishcd on its own basis. The earliest 
extensive, wide scale purely mail order develop- 
ments in the I ' nited States seem to have resulted 
from exjH'rinients with advertising j>laced in the 
popular magazines that began to appear in the 
period from iS^oto ^<^75, During the late i<S()os 
ami early I1S70 sa number of concerns apj>eared, 


specializing in man order selling of noveltie.^ 
books, i.icturcs and so on. ddie first general 
merchandise mail ordei concern v/as established 
in Chicago by A. Montgomery Ward in 1872. 
Its original jnirpose stx ins to have liecn to at- 
teinjit to supj^Jy the mcrchamlise retjuirements 
of the rapidly .spreading farmers’ cooj^erativv or- 
ganizations. Shortly ther(‘after Waul set out to 
develop a direct mail ordci business with 
farmers and small tovvn pi'ople throughout the 
United States and succeeded in huilding an 
organization which was lor many years not onlv 
the first but also the iargc.st retail mail ouhr 
business and which is totlay the second Iargc.st 
concern in this tield. 

Sears, Roebuck eSc CVnnpam. now^ the large.st 
retail mail ordi-r concern in the United States, 
came into existence in i88f) in iMinncat^olis, 
Minnesota. Richard W. Sears, a railroad station 
agent located in a small village in the northcni 
part of the slate, hail sidd a lew watches during 
spare time and saw the jxissibilities ol e\p<mding 
a watch and jcwelrv businc.ss for customers 
living in the counti^' and in small towns far re- 
moveil from the large trading centers, lie es- 
tablished his first vcmuie as a mail order watch 
business. A year later h(‘ v\as joined by A. C. 
Roebuck, a waitch repair man. In iSijO tlu‘ firm 
moved to Chicago and shortly theu'after sold 
out d'hree years later the same partners es- 
tablished a IK-Wv conctTii in Minneapolis, but 
added a number of other lines of merchandise 
and published a large catalogue de.scribing these 
various goods. 'Fhese catalogues, issued twice a 
year, were for some time successfully sold at a 
dollar each to farmers and villagers throughout 
the middle west. In 1895 this new concern 
moved to Chicago. The A. C. Roebuck share in 
the busine.ss was taken over liy Julius Rosen- 
w'ald, who later became the president and di- 
recting genius of the comjxiny. 

Numerous other mail order concerns, noi 
only in the United vStates but eksewhere, sprang 
into existence during the decade jweceding 1900. 
The T. R. hiaton Cornj^any of Ckinada started 
.'IS a small store in iS()9 and gradually ex])anded 
not only into a chain but also as a great mail 
order house, so that by 1929 it had become the 
largest retail mercantile establishment of the 
British Empire. 'Fhc mail order method also 
came into increasing use in a specialized way in 
the sale of many classes of goods, })articularly 
books, periodicals, pictures, mii.sic and musical 
instruments, jewelry, nursery stock, educationa' 
cerrespondence courses and so on I'or a number 
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of years preceding the World War pcri:>d the 
mail order method was succcssfuliy used hv 
many of the leading department stores. Large 
catalogues were regularly issued and a con- 
siderable volume of business was transacted. 

The exclusivt'ly mail order establishment as a 
retail institution seems to thrncliest in new and 
rapidly develoj'iing countries. It was particularly 
effective during the late niiictctaitli and the early 
part of the twentieth century in thi* Lnited 
States, the Dominion of C’anada and Australia. 
While a considerable volume of mail order trade 
exists and has alw^iys existed in the older eoiin- 
tries, particuLirly in (ireat britain and France, 
this trade tleveloped as a part of the busiiu'ss of 
well establislied retail stores aini not as an ex- 
clusively mail order business. 

During the years following the World War 
department stores found increasing diflieultv in 
eonductiiig a mail order business. I’onsiimers’ 
requirements, partieularly ^or style gooils, had 
become more exacting than in pre-war years and 
the costs of opi'iation exceeded anv possible 
gross j>rotits attainable. DejKirtrnent stores 
generally di.scontiniied the issuing of catalogues, 
and many mail ord(T s}>eeialty housi's ])assed out 
of existence. By 1929 the mail order 1 usiness 
had become but a fraetifm of what it had been in 
earlier years. 

The factors that contributed to the early 
success of the mail onler business, such as a 
widespread eountry population without ade- 
ijuate shopjhrig facilities, ha\e greatly eliaiiged. 
'The development of good roads and the in- 
ercas(xl use of automobiles have given hundreds 
of thousands ()! families access to towns and 
good .stores. 1 )espite the etloris made by the mail 
order concerns to render a eontimiiiig satis- 
factory .ser\ice the desire of consumers to shop 
and st‘e the actual goods before purt:liasing has 
led to the decline of tlie mail order trade and to 
an increase in the regular retail trade in large 
shopping centers. To meet this decline the 
larger mail order concerns, more partieularly 
Montgoincry Ward Company and Sears, Roe- 
buck &: Company, began some vears ago to 
establish chains of regular retail outlets. At the 
present time both organizations have so many 
retail stores as to rank well up among tlic largest 
chain store organizations of tlie eountry. More 
than half of the sales now' reported by each of 
these two concerns are from their retail stores 
rather than from their mail order trade. 

'J'he term chain stores, or multiple shops as 
they arc known in England, is .qiplied to retail 
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establishments combined and operated imdei 
one ow'ncrship and management. Chains difler 
from branch store systems in that in the chain 
each unit, entirely aj'^art from every other unit, 
is conducted from a central ofhee w hile branch 
stores are stocked and operated ln>m a eiaitral or 
parent store which scr\ es as headquarters. 

Technically thtMa* is tlie beginning of a chain 
whenever two or more stores are united under 
one ownershij'i and management in the m.inner 
indicated ab()V(x Characteristic ebalii store oper- 
ations do not appear, however, until there are a 
considerable mimbiT of units, d’he C ensus of 
Di.stribution of the Lnited Stales, faeetl by tlie 
necessity of distinguishing chain st()res from 
ordiiiarv iiulcpeiulenl stores aiui branch sys- 
tems, ar’hitrarily set a limit of four stores as a 
minimum iiumber for classification in the chain 
store group. All groups of four or more stores, 
excepting branch systems, were elassitied as 
elhiins. 

The chain store type of operation has had 
many forerimners. 'Fhere are records indicating 
central owpet';')q^ and management of retail 
.shops in aneitait C reive and Rome. Eor ex- 
ample, an inscription which was e\idently a 
poster or advertisement, a]>peariiig on a wall of 
a huilding in Pompeii, liestroyiHl by Vesuvius in 
79 A.n., olfereil a live-year lease on propi'rty in- 
cluding 900 retail shops. 'I here ate said to be 
records of a Chine.se business man, On Lo C'ass, 
w'ho owned a eluiin of a gre.it many units in tlie 
eVIcstial hanpire as early as 200 n.ix Jacob 
luigger of Aiig.sburg, Oermany, in the fifteenth 
century established a chain of iiulu.strial enter- 
jirises, including w holes.ile and even retail shops. 
In ib43 the well known Mitsui organization of 
Japan began as a chain of apothecary sho]is. In 
1670 the Hudson’s Bay C'oinpany was chartered 
by the British crown and it continues today as 
the oldest existing cliain store organization in 
the w'e.slern world, with more than 250 trading 
postsand 10 modern department stores scattered 
through the Dominion of Canada. Somewhat 
miire than a hundred ye.irs ago a well known 
chain of shoe stores in Brazil, the Campanhia 
Calcado Clarke Companv, e.irne into existence. 
Throughout the nineteenth century there was 
considerable chain activity. It wxis not at all 
uncommon for wholesale houses during the 
l<S40s, i.S5o’s and iSho’s to own and control 
retail outlets eitlier scerelly or openly. Among 
New York wholesalers of that period wlio owned 
retail stores were A. F. Stewart and Lord 
Taylor. During the iS7o’s John Wariamaker, 
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with his large department store in Philadelphia, 
attempted to conduc t several men s clothing 
shops in various other cities II. II Claflin & 
Company and Carson, Pine, Scott & Company, 
both dominanl wholesalers, at one time had 
several rt*tail outlets. 

Of tlie delinite retail chain store systems now 
in existence in the Lhiited States the Great 
Atlantic* Paeilic Tea Comj^any is the oKlest. 
It was (‘stahlished in i<S5(> and has fuTU'tiontxl as 
a chain store organization throughout the entire 
inter\'ening years; it now has more than 15,000 
unit stores scattered over the eounlry, w itli total 
.sales a}i])ro\imating $1,000,000,000 or more jH*r 
y<‘ar. 

While many chain systems canu* into exist- 
ence prior to Kjoo, the major development took 
]daee in the yc*ars immediately following the 
World War. Large .scale ent(‘rjirisi‘, tlie fasinon 
in ev(‘rv line of industry and finance, showcai 
it.self, in the field of ili.strihiition, m chain stores. 
In the tc'ii-year penoii ending in i(>2(j retail 
trade increased probably .p or 50 jH‘rc<*nt, but 
chain .stores sjiread so fast that their sales must 
have t|uadrupl<“d m thc‘se same \ears. Chain 
store organizations have ajijieared m nearly all 
parts of the w^orhl 'riiere lias bei*n a marked 
development in (dreat Ilritain, in tlie Dominion 
of Canada and in other jiarts ol the* Ilrili.sh 
Lmpin*. Their growth was jsirticularly rapid in 
the (ierman Reich jirior to i(j2(;. 

Ily i(;2(; about 10 percent of ail the retail out- 
lets in the Lnited States w*ere chain stores, using 
the term in the restricted sense employed by the 
(.’caisus of Distribution. According to that census 
there were more than 7000 chain store organi- 
zations with total .sal<.‘s for th<‘ year ic;2(> of 
$1 0,740:1,000,000, amounting to 21. percent of 
the total lel.iil sales of the countrv. ()iitofa total 
of I5<),b5h chain store units, 52,46?; were classi- 
fied as local chains with aggregate sales of 
$5,295,S()o,ooo, amounting to 6.7 percent of 
total retail sales. Sectional chains operated 
41,01X5 .stores, with sales of $2,191,000,000, 
ecjuivalent to 4.46 percent of total retail sales. 
National chains operated 51,05s .sn)res, w'ith 
sales of $5,()bo,ooo,ooo, etjuivalent to S.06 per- 
cent of total retail sales of the country. The 
total of 21.9 percent was math* up by the addi- 
tion of other chain store .systems, including 
manufacturer controlled outlets, utility operated 
retail organizations and lea.sed tlepartments. 

The proportion of chain store .sales to total 
retail sales \aried gr<.‘ally aeeortling to kinds of 
business. For examj^le, among stores handling 


household appliances exclusively, chain stores 
accounted for slightly more than 50 percent of 
total sales, similarly, in stores selling only foot- 
w*ear chain stores enjoyed 45.7 percent of the 
total volume. In other lines, however, such as 
motor vehicles, restaurants and lunch rooms, 
hardware, jewelry and many others, the chain 
store volume fell below 15 percent of total sales. 
In the food group chain store sales amounted to 
29 jicrcent of total retail sales, in general mer- 
chandi.se 33.5 percent and in apparel 2S.2 per- 
cent. 'Fhese w ide variations and uneven develo])- 
ments may be exjdained partly by the recency of 
the rnovi'inent l»ut j)erhaj>s better by differences 
in the difficulty of (4)eration of chain store sy.s- 
tems in these different fields. It remains to be 
seen whether chain .store oj)eration may be ap- 
])lied with eciual suc cess in all lines ot retailing. 

The* busiuess defwc-.ssioii beginning in 1929 
checked the* .salc*s ])rogre.ss of chain store organ- 
izations as wt*ll as of independent and other 
t\pc‘s of retailing. It quite definitely .stopped the 
rapid growth of ch.uns through mergers and 
other methods of accretion. It also remains to be 
.sec*n whether the* chain .store idea may again 
dewlop at the* ra]fid rates of the years prc*ceding 
the depre.ssion. 

Chain .store oj^eration has shown several ad- 
vantages as w ell as .some weakntxss, as comjiared 
witli other sy.stems of rc'tailing. Some* of the 
advantage's, such as multii>lied buying pow'er, 
.sy.stenuitized standards and con.se quently econ- 
omized ojK'rations and also the employment of 
the most expert o\erlu‘ad management, are in- 
herent in the chain .store method of operation. 

In many respt'cts the ehain stores prospered 
because of their })rompt ado|gi(n\ of effective 
operating policies which, although open to other 
retailers, had not been generally ap])lied. 'bhe 
chain stores were very prompt in seeking the 
be.st loc'ations. 'Fhey generally offered good.s 
with limited .services and conseciuently low*cr 
prices. 'Fhey specialized on the mo.st wanted and 
most j)opiilar lines of goods. 'They instituted 
better ligliting and higher standards of cleaidi- 
iie.ss than were commonly found in most retail 
establishments. 

On the other hand, chain store .systems un- 
doubtedly have had certain di. sad vantages. 'Fhey 
are faced w ith the difficulty of securing flexible 
operation to meet the ])ractical requirements of 
individual communities and customers; there 
has been lack of local management interest such 
as arises from individual ownership; there has 
always been and there still exists a strong an- 
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tipathy toward chains amonp; local business 
interests— wholesalers, manufacturers, news- 
papers and others as well as retailers — who 
resent the iiitrusion of a chain operated from 
some distant headquarters; there is the i;ro\\in<; 
competition of chains with chains; and, linally, 
the difficult problem of meeting antichain feel- 
ing in the form of ad\'crsc legislation, especially 
differential tax legislation. 

C'onsLiiners’ cooperative .stores are distin- 
guished from other foims of retail enterprise 
bv the fact that their ownership is vested in a 
society, association or corporation made up of 
cnstr>mers, or consumers, railier than of private 
business individuals or groups, (‘onsuniers’ oi- 
ganizations are usually incorj^orated, but in 
accordance with certain well known ]>rinciples 
of cooperative management the distribution of 
]>ro(its is based on tne amount <»f purchases 
rather than on the amount of stock (»wned (ir 
capital contributed. Alembv rshi]> is usually ojm'Ti 
to all con.sumers by paymtait of a small let', 
which constitutes each member’s ctuitribution 
to the capital of the concern. Consumers’ 
C()f)perati\e retail establishments luue generallv 
found it ^^isest to stdl their goods to their nicm- 
hers as well as to others at enrnmt market 
priees, rather than to attempt to st ll at cost or at 
cost plus expen.ses. Most eonsuiners’ coopera- 
tives are also condueled on a cash and limited 
services basis, and consequently expefises of 
operation are kejM down by the elimination ol 
charge account and deli\ery operations. It has 
usually been found neces.sary, as a means of 
kee]>ing enthusiasm and ]>articipation alive, to 
cfuidiict for the jneinbers a more or less eon- 
tinnous ediieatum in lh<* principles of and the 
necessity for coo}>eration. 

d’hcre are many forms of consumers’ cooper- 
ative retail establishments. They vary from 
temj)()rary buying clubs, organizcvl to make 
group purchases or to secure disctamis, to well 
established retail stores. In several countries 
these local groups are still furtlxT organized for 
the ownership and control of wholesale .societies 
and even of manufacture. 

Consumers’ cooperative retail establishments 
may be found in nearly all countries in the 
world but have been most strikingly successful 
in England, Scandinavia, f jcrinaiiy and Russia. 
7die consumers’ cooperative movement has 
matlc many beginnings in the I hiited States and 
Canada but has so far not been able to obtain 
any large percentage of total retail trade. 'J’he 
inoveiTieiit is particularly weak In. Italy, Spain 


and other Mediterranean countries. Its highest 
development is to he found in Soviet Russia, 
where cooperatives constitute the principal 
channels of consumer trade. 

The objects of consmner cooperation are 
usuallv to reduce the costs of distribution and to 
sa\< the profits of tlie retailers f<»r the benefit of 
the consumers themselves. Consumers’ coofUT- 
alives have in some coimlries been instrinnental 
in .securing honest weights and ineasures, 'They 
have often leil in attacks on burdensome trade 
regulations and have invariably appeared when- 
ever mono]>olu‘s threatened in the ilistribution 
field. In eonsec|noner eonsunnas’ cooperatives 
have made the most rajud stIidt‘^ in eornmnni- 
ties in which tlu* oldc*r forms ol retail trade have 
been backward, lundensoine or arbitrary. 'They 
stand in most \\(‘st(TT' countries as a iKitential 
ehallengt' to inelleeti\e retailing carried on by 
other tv}'><‘s ol organizations. 

One aspect of tlu‘ ret.nl trade, as ol m.irketing 
in general, which has attracted increasing at- 
tention in all countries of the world in recent 
years is the ine^'casing costs of ojK'ration. I'or 
the I:nit(‘il States exptaises of retail operation, 
taking an average of all lines, aecoimt ior close 
to a fourth of the sales price to the consumer. 
I'ixpenses of operation within the various types 
of retail establishments vary eonsiilerably as a 
result of dilferenees in tlu' amount ol Ihindling 
reejuired, in amounts of capital invested, in risks 
involved and in r)ther services. ’I’he lowest 
operating expenses are as a rule to be lound in 
those tyj’t's rendering the fewest services and 
handling the gcaitls with the most rapid turnover 
and with the lowest capital investments. Es- 
tablishments handling stajde, non-perishable 
food products, jnireh.ised constantly by the con- 
suming ]Miblie, are ol this kind. It is not unusual 
to find retail establishments in the food lield 
succe.ssfully openiled on expense margins of jo 
percent or less of their retail sales, d'he highest 
operating e\])enses are to be found in retail 
e.stablishments ixupiired to render a great tleal 
of service, as, for example, in organizations 
handling jewelry, automotive supplies, fitted 
apparel, home furnishings recjuiring careful 
selling, optical sup]>lies, cut flowers and similar 
goods and in jirescription departments in tlrug 
stores. Department stores and other general re- 
tail establishments which carry many lines of 
goods incur the expenses of each, so that the 
overall operating exjwnses of .such establish- 
ments are in most eases simply averagt!S of the 
oj>erating expenses of the \arioiis dejiartments 
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included, ranging from 25 percent to 36 percent 
of sales. 

The principal items of expense in retail oper- 
ation are salaries and wages, rents, advenising, 
supplies, fuel, water, power, light, taxes and 
insurance, traveling and communication. Of 
these, salaries and wages are by far the most im- 
portant, making up more than half of average 
total retail expenses. Rental apjiroximates a 
sixth of total expenses of operation, while the 
remaining third goes for all of the other expenses 
listed above. 

The expenses of operation in retailing have 
undtTgone and arc still undergoing marketl 
changes, 'i’here are at the p?es(‘nt lime s(‘\eral 
fairlv distinct trends. In retail stores of various 
sizes, selling the .same kinds ()1 mercliandise and 
ollering about the .same kinds ol service, cx- 
pen.ses of oj)eration tend, uj) to a certain point, 
to decline on passing from very small to larger 
stores. 'J’hereafter on passing to larger and 
larger stores there is a dcMmite tendency lor 
expenses to increase. 'Fliis is quite contrary to 
j)oj)ular views that increases in sal<‘s tend to 
reduce operating expenses. As a matter of fact 
in retailing, alter certain .sales levels have been 
reached, increases in volume apparently are 
followed by mcrea.ses in exj>enses, not only ab- 
solutely but relatively as well. Retail operating 
expenses in the same type of stores, offering the 
same services, are generally lower in smaller 
towns and higher in larger cities. Similarly, 
operating expenses tend to increase on passing 
from stores in neighborhood and suburban 
centers to central locations in the same cities. 
There are fairly definite dilferenees in operating 
expenses in \ arious geograj)hical centers. Ciener- 
ally speaking, in the United States the lowest 
are loimil in the south and middle west, the 
agricultural areas, while the highe.st are lound 
in the east and norlhea.st, the industrial and 
commercial centers of the country. 

Retail operating expenses have shown a rising 
tendenev over a jicriod of many \ears. for 
example, department .stores in the United Slates 
maintained oj'>erations in the iS(;os at expense 
rates amounting to le.ss than 20 percent of net 
.sales. 'This expense rate had increased to 25 
percent by iqi.p 1 )uring the World War period, 
from i(rt4 through iqiS, o]>eraling cxpen.ses 
either remaineil the same or actually declined. 
Following the World War an upward trend of 
expenses ag.iin occurred, so that by iq2i> the 
average expense rale in American tlepartmcnt 
stores had passed 30 percent. 'Fhe inclusion in 


the Census of Distribution figures of reports 
from many small establishments disguises the 
extent of tlie rise in expenses for typical depart- 
ment stores, resulting in an average of 26.74; 
the figure of 32. S percent compiled by the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research is more 
nearly representative. Following i(j2g, through- 
out the business depression, exjicnse rates in- 
creased still more. Intensive efforts have bev*n 
made for years to curb tlu‘.se increases in operat- 
ing expenses but without avail. It is probable, 
however, that if the eflorts had not been made 
the exjien.ses might have gone considerably 
higher, ft seems likely that the pretlej)Rs.sion 
expense rates may again be established, but 
there is nothing to inilicate as yt‘t that the end of 
this long term trend of increasing retail expenses 
has been reached. 

P/MiJ. 11. Nv.srROM 

»SVc: I\lARfv7n’I\(.’; MiDDN MAi\; CoMMJ KCl.; Mahki t; 
ItriAii. C'judit; INIajuvI is, Mimciiwi; C'ooi*i:i<a- 
iion; (.'oNsi'MiiKs’ C'ooi*j:RAri()\; ruiei^; UhsAia; 
Puier Mmnilnanci; I’m air C'omimii i ion; Itcsi- 
NKs.s; SAi.i-SMANSiiir; Anvi.ui isiNc; .SpixaALizA'iioN; 
STANDAimiZA'I It>N. 

Consult: Nystroin, P. il., Jutntotnu'i of Ri tailing, z 
vols. (jrd ed. New \’()rk Inlenj.itiona] C'hani- 

ber ol CoTiinieree, I’urope-l iiited States ( 'oniinittet', 
h'ut'opr-l hiitvJ Stuffs of .Inicncu, 7 vols. (Pans 
vol. v; I lirseh, Julius, Kcnnzithlcn zur Haudelsfo)- 
(Berlin 1033); Lampe. Adolf, F.inzfifumilel 
in fifi WilhsTiirtsi iiajt y Wirtsehaf Isprohlenie der (le- 
Rcnwarl, nos. j i - 12 (rev . ed. Berlin I ioffmann, 

.Alexander, Wirtschufislchre drr kuujnidnmsflu'n U n- 
tcrtuhniutn; {BftrirhsvvirtscJuiJts/fluf) (Peipsic 1^32); 
llamfbiuh dfs lunzfl/iundt Is, ed by Rudolf Seyffert 
(StullRatt n;32); Sfhttol Art Kits on Ttfruh in Rrtuil 
Distnhulion, etl. by iJiitiicI Bhxanfield, Jlantlbook 
.Scries, 3rd ser., vul. in (New \'ork IU30); Neal, L. P.., 
Rftud/nif and thf Rnhlu (London in32); Williams, 

.S. A., 7 //e NK iffR '' of Retail Distribution (Lon<lon 
n>32); Guernsev, j., Rfluilinii '/'omorroiv (New York 
u>2n); Pilene, IL A., 7 V/r Mode! St oik Rian (New 
^ ork 1030); Nv Strom, P. II., Fashion Merihandisin^ 
(New \ork 1*^32), Wrijjlit, Riehardson L., l/azvkers 
and W alkers in Faily .Innnta (Philadelphia i<;27); 
Injjenkamp, I 'ranz, Der L^rossstiidtisi hr Strassenhandel 
(Cologne i(|2<S); 1 hiase. A., Der Finzelhandrl in k'rank- 
ffiih (Berlin m3o); Marlin Saint-Leon, Ktienne, Le 
pftit (onimene fianfuis (Paris Vf)uters, Henry, 

I.r petit lonnnrrir i outre It s stands nia^auns et les 
tooprratives de lonsonimation (Paris igio); I lirseh, 
Julius, Die Filialbetnrbr irn Detail handely K()lner Stu- 
dien 7um Slants- und W'iri.sehaft.sleben, no. i (Bonn 
1013); Wernteke, Johannes, W’arrnhauSy Industrie und 
Mittrlstanfl, Reehts- und staatswissenschai tliehe Stu- 
dicn, no. 44 (Berlin igii); Lu.x, Kiithe, Studien uber 
die F ntzvicklun^ der W arenhiiuser in Deutschland (Jena 
igio); Lanilau, Helene, Die Fntzcii klutif: des IRaien- 
hanJels in Oesterreieh (Vdenna igo()); Ivrninet, Boris, 
Department Stores, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Stanford Business series, v^ol. iv (Suinford Univer- 
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1930); Doubman, J. R., and Whitaker, J. R., 
The Orf^afiisatwn and Operafnm nj Dppartment Stores 
(New York 1927); Moridc, Pierre, Les maisons a 
succursales multiples en France et d VtHran^er (Paris 
J913); IChrlicher, Harold, Das Massenfilialsystrni, 
Schriften zur P^inzelhandclsforschuni;, no. S (Slutt- 
jj:art J931); Hayward, VV^ S., and White, IVreival, 
Chain Stores (3rd ed. New ^'ork i<>2.S), Nystroni, 
P. H., Chain Stores (re\. ed. Washinj’tiai n>io): Ziin- 
merinan, M. M., I'lie ( ',lialiem>e of (dunn Sttne Dis- 
(New York i<)3il; l.ehhai , < i. Al., The Chain 
Store — Soon at lianeY (New York IU32); I nibach, 
Alartin, Die amerilunmchen Kettenladenht tnehe (ICn- 
^elsdorf-Leipsie io2(>); AnK'nean Institute ol hood 
1 )i.stribution, Jnc., 'the i‘f>luntarv Chants, nos, 1 in 
(New A'ork 1920-30); 'Porntiui-i, (i., Kosfnadsanalvs 
oeh prissdttnin}.' 1 defalj/iffatet (C analyt-is and priv^e 
tixiniJ: in retail busine'-s ), All .n seknnomiska I’<»r.sk- 
iiin^smslitul vid 1 landelshoeskolati. Skriiter, no. i 
(Stoekholni 1 929)- 

RE'rAJ.IA'l'ION. See Ri pri.*- 'Ls; 'I ARiFr. 

RE'rORSTON. See Ri piusai.s. 

RKTROACTlVi: LF/ilSLA riON/Fhc priiv 
ciple that laws should not apply t<^ events whicli 
occurred before tlieir passage dates at least from 
Roman times. Cicero berated \ erres ior makinp 
retroactive a provision ot tl.e Jaw vocania and 
the Justinian C'odt* repeated a ]>rohihition of 
retroactir)n as settled law (bk. i: 14, 7). bacon 
{Maxims, Reg. cS) anti Coke (a Jnst. 2 (D) estab- 
lished it as an ancient maxim ol the kaiglisfi 
comnif)!! law long before Hlackstorie wrote his 
condemnation of cx post facto laws. 

The j>rovisions in the Ibiited Stales consti- 
tution forbidding botli federal and state govern- 
ments to pass any ex jK)St facto law (art. i, .sects. 
t>, par. 3, and io,par. j)had indigenous precedent 
in the Maryland, North Carolina anti Delaware 
constitutions of 177^ and the Alassachusetts 
constitution of 17.S0. At the Con.siitutional C-on- 
vention many delegates believed such provision 
unnecessary; but caution trium]>hed over faith, 
and the prohibition of retroactive laws has be- 
come a standard clause for constitutions. In the 
United States almost all state constitutions ban 
cx post facto laws, as do die constitutions of 
France, Mexico, Norway, I'ortugal, Chile aiul 
Brazil. The (merman constituimn of 1919 con- 
tains a similar clause; but this uni not prevent 
the National Socialist governmeni in 1933 > 
the famous Van der Lubbe case, Icom retro- 
actively changing arson from a non-capital to a 
capital crime. Since the Cot/e Napoleon , i'‘)des in 
civil law systems admonish the law' adnnnistra- 
tor, if iK)t the lawgiver, that law^s are to hav^^ only 
a prospective efltx't. The canori law' boasts of 


similar rectitude In English law', where Parlia- 
ment is avowedly not restricted in its power to 
pass retroactive legislation, the judges have for 
centuries reiteratetl that no legislation should be 
interpreted retroactively “unless the intention 
of the legislature that it should be .so construed 
is expressetl in clear, plain, and unambiguous 
language.” 

'I’he Cnited States Supreme C'ourt, in its first 
ca.se int<‘r]>reting the term ex post facto law, 
held that it was used in a technical sense em- 
bracing onl\ retroactive criminal or penal law's 
jCAdder y . Bull, 3 V. S. tSf) (lycjS)] and was 
intendetl as protection against bills of attainder 
and .similar legislation with whivh the framers 
were f imiliar not t>nly from ICnglish but also 
fro!n recent cokinial history, d'his rt'strictive 
interpn 4 ation fias been consistently follow'ed 
with regard to both federal and state constitu- 
tions. Its accuracy, however, has been (.jues- 
tioiied by some, wht> cite instances prior to the 
constitution of a broader use of the term, it has 
been suggested mon^over that in iaserdng this 
provision inn - .i constitution oliierwisi' barren of 
a bill of rights the framers were thinking '‘more 
of contracts and paper money” than of oppres- 
sive criminal legislation. I'lie records of tlie 
Constitutional Convenlir)n yield little evidence, 
however, upon which a confident opinion may 
lx based. 

'The crintrovcrsy has becai render(‘d academic 
by the later tleveloprnent of tlie due pr(K*ess 
clause to prohibit all “unreasonable” retroac- 
tion. d'lie more limitetl ex post facto or contract 
claii.ses may now be n-gardetl simply as encyclo- 
paedic subdivisions of the due jirocess clau.se. 
Eight stale constitutions e\}n*essly prohibit re- 
troactive ci\ il laws as w'ell as ex post facto laws, 
l)ut there is no e\ idence that private property is 
safer from legislative impairment in lho.se states 
than in the others. 

Not all retroactive civil legislation is invalid, 
however, either under tlu‘ express constitutional 
interdict or under tlie amorplious due process 
clause. Change is inevitable and eann<n be made 
without ujisctting some interests, plans, expec- 
tations or inchoate transactions. Cdiaracteristi- 
cally, the courts have not developed any acid 
test for differentiating the permissible from the 
non -permissible retroactive laws. The latter are 
condemned as “arbitrary” interferences with 
“vc'sted rights,” as “unreasonable*' impositions 
of duties and obligations on the basis of pa.st 
events, as “unjust” deprivations of substantial 
defenses which had fully matured under the 
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previous law. 7 'hose which arc judicial spcct. The “constitutional provision/* it states, 

sanctifin arc termed changes of legal remedy, “was intended to secure substantial personal 
not right; changes in procedure, not substance; rights against arbitrary and oppressive legisla- 
“curative” of “tecliiiical defects,” “inforrnali- lion,” and “not to limit the legislative control of 
ties,” “irregularities” or “innocent mistakes” remedies and modes of procedure which do not 
which fortuitously creatial rights f>r defenses affect matters of substance.” Just what changes 
under the f^rior law contrary to the “justice and “of procedure will be held to be of suHicient 
etjuity ol the casi*”; or “reasonable” exercises moment to transgress the constitutional prolii* 
of the “police power” to prt‘vent injurious future bition cannot he embraced within a formula or 
consecj lienees ol jiast conduct. stated in a general jwoposition. The distinction 

Retroactive criminal legislation has been vir- is one of degree” [Beazell 7 '. Ohio, 269 H. S. 167 
tually unknown in the I ’nited States since tlie ([92^;)j. 

adoption of tfii* constitution. In tlu* Supreme T’fie due process clau.se is field to re.strain all 
Court only two cas(‘s uiuka- the (‘\ j>ost facto governmental agencies, judicial as well as I(‘gi.s- 
ckiuses fia\'(' imohed political legislation tli- Jati\e. But tiie e\ post facto clau.se, likt' t lie con- 

rccted deliniteh toward the oppression ol a class ti*act clau.se, does not T'(*strain the judiciary Irom 

ol jK‘opI(‘ for their past conduct. Both wvrv con- changes in judicial decision i‘Vc‘n when n.‘sulting 
cerned with legislation eiiacttal in the passion in retroactive operation [Ross r. Oregon, 227 
of the Civ il War ju-nod aiul calcukited, b\ means C. S. j qo (igi t)]. The doctrinal ri‘asons are 
ol a pre.scribed test oath, to dtaiy tf) .syinj)athi/ers that courts do not “pa.ss” laws, but merely 
with the C’onletleracv access to a large number “‘‘pplv” tluan to specific cases; that the over- 

ol occupations. In both ca.scs the legislation was ruled decision was a mistake as to the law and 

invalidated, but only bv a majority of live to con.secpientlv never was the law; that tlu^ over- 

four [Cummings 7’. .'\ lis.souri, 71 r. S. ’77 ruling decision is not a new law but an appli- 
(iS()h); e.v /xitfc (iarland, 71 C. S. 333 (iSP^)]. cation of what is, and theretofore had been, the 
All other cases under these* clauses have dealt true law. Doubtless there are better reasons, 
with attempts by individual (k'teiidants to take 'Die antipathy to retroactive laws is founded 

advantage* ol the lortuitous hict that tiu'ir ol- on the notions that }>(.*rsons ac' in boTia fide 

fens(*s, crimes wIk-ii committ<*d, occurred ju’ior reliance upon the law existing at tlie time of 
to some legiskition which was concededly rea- their conduct and that security as to the con- 
sonable lor criminal law admmi.stration. Such, .secpiefices of their conduct is di.stinctly desir- 
for example, an* laws changing the number of able. Hven the credulous, however, can hardly 
jurors reejuired on a grand or petit jury or the believe that all persons always act in reliance 

requirement of unanimity in jury verdicts; or upon all the laws that may alfect their conduct, 

making competent as witnesses jiersons there- The a.ssertion that j)er.sons who act in ignorance 
lofore held ineompetent; or ellecting other of the law , or under what is subsequently labeled 
«. hanges in the mcthoil ol trial; or modifying the a mistaken \ ievv of it, have their own ignorance 
form ol jumishment. ( k casionally di'fendants to blame for their plight can scarcely be held to 
havi* been succ<*sslul, as in cases w hen* the num- meet the challenge of the underlying notions 
ber ol jurors necessary to convict liad been The truth is that in private litigation courts are 
reduced; mort* lrev|uently the .ittacks havelailed. constantly making retroactive law, not simply 
In f’ahler Bull the court attempted to be because new and undecidetl issues are continii- 
specilic: within the constitutional interdict, it ally arising but because conduct reviewed by 
stated, is “everv law” that “makes an action courts after it is completed and with full knovvl- 
iloiie lH‘fore the pa.ssing of the law and which eilge of its consequences can harilly appear to 
was innocent when done, criminal, and pun- them in the same light as to the parties involved 
ishes such action, . . . aggravates a crime, or at the time of the conduct. The proce.ss is 
makes it greater than it was, wlu*n committed, deemed fair because courts, unlike legislatures, 

. . . changes the punishment, and intlicts a deal with individual ca.ses and can shape their 
great!*!' punishment than the law annexed to the tiecisions to avoid the hardshijis of general retro- 
crime when committed, ... alters the legal rules action. Although some retroactive legislation 
ol evidence, and receives less or different testi- appears likewise to be fair and necessary in the 
mony than the law rt'cjuired at tin* time of the light of experience and social change, a universal 
commi.s.sion of the oDcn.se, in ortk‘r to convict stigma attaches to abstract retroaction in the law. 
the offender.” 'fhe court is now more circuin- “Circumlocutions” and “forms of w^ords” de- 
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Signed to distingaish the fair from the unfiiir 
have been developed in abundance. As a eon- 
sequcnce logomachy has sometimes triumphed 
over wisdom or substance. Courts have dilfered 
with legislatures and with each otlier on the 
issue of fairness„ Hut generally in times of calm 
legislatures, like courts, entertain the human 
feeling that cx post facto laws arc “ojipressivc 
And in times of strife or excitemcMit judges, like 
legislators, are only human, altliough the con- 
stitutional mandate coupled with judici.il habit 
may have a mollifying iniluence. 

II \KRY SfU l.MAN 

Sre: Criminal Law’; Jcsikm,, Xomimsi k \ non oi, 
Civil, LiarR’iii's; Dll' Puoci ss (ii I,\w;Rili oi L\w; 
CoNSlllUriONAL J.‘\w, CoNiu.a ! C1.A1 a , Aiiu^ 

DRR. 

Consult: ItoLibitT, 1*., /.."v (orfJits di }i,is ifon\ h /'•w/>s, 
2 nils. (Pans ( i.ibh.i, C. 1 YVonb Jtl/o 

jettfnittn'itdcJiHrlcL'^'1,4 \ <ils. ( Pis.i iS()S-74), i 
'P. Al., >1 Trculiw 0)1 thr ( dot^titutnoiol Litnii^tivus 
Wind) Ui'si uIhoi the J in' /'otum of the Si*jtes 
of the Af))enu))) t )i)o)i, a \ois, LSlh cJ. l)\ W'. ( an 
lon, Boston 10:27) \i)l. i, p. ii, p. 771-02; 

AKt ioviicv, I). D., ( ioses on ( iousi it utiouol l,<i,e (In- 
tliuii.ipolis j()3o)ch. i\; DckKI, W'. ( inses ottd ( >ther 

Aidhonties on ( ho)\titi)tio))))l hose (SI Paul t lis. 

xsni anti x\ii; ImoUI, O. P,, “IX Post P.u'to 111 tPe 
Constitution” in Midii;j,())t Lo?: Rf‘7'ie<c, vol. w (i(>22i 
315-3 ; MfAllisi fi , llrtak P., “IX I‘<)st l a lo D.iws 
in the Supivnit.- C'(uiit of iht' I 'nilt'tl States” m ( iofi- 
foniio I. O'O' Re^ /err, snl. x\ (i<>27) 2ti<j-S.S, Smith, It., 
“Ketroat’ln e Daws ami \ tsttal Itiehls” in 7V'\/a hoic 
Rei'ieo', ^’ol. v (11127) 2^11-48, ami \ol. vi (102S) 401; 
31; Pt'tronfelli, I\I., // fonutfoo del/o /not t t f / aottn’ttu 
ddle h'Lt^t ))) di))1to lo/to/tiio, Milan I nnersita C’atto- 
lu a del S.itro C'mire, Pul)l)iiea/uini, 2ml sCi., \oI. xxix 
(Milan if)3i ). 

RD’rZll'S, ANDF.RS .ADOLF (i7gb-iSf,o), 
Swcdi:;h antlinijvilogist . lietzius bt‘eame inter- 
ested in anthropology tliixiugh his f.itlie? , Anders 
Jahan Retzius (i742'i.S2i), wiio was [irofessor 
of natural history at Lund aiul was reganled by 
Linnaeus as one of the foremost of his followers. 
The younger Retzius was professor at the 
Karolinska Institute iu Stoekholm from i<S24 
until his death and founded there an anatomical 
museum. His system of cl.issifying human types 
according to head form and facial angle, first 
put forth in 1842, constitutes his most impor- 
.uit methodological contribution to anthro- 
jKik.gy. He formulated the concepts of dol- 
ichocephaly anti braeliycephaly , prognathism 
and orthognathism, and believed that these 
measurements formed the basis for a systematic 
and scientific classification of all human types, 
a view long pojMilar hut more recently regarded 
as untenable by anthropologists who require a 


wide variety of measurements before deciding 
upon biological relationshijxs. 'Fhe facial angle 
has not provetl to be as imjiortant in describing 
human tvf>esand subtypes as Retzius considerctl 
It, largely l>ecause of the difficulties iiivohcd in 
obtaining accurate measurements; but in spite 
of the fact that it is methodologically unsatis- 
factory it is frequently employed today. Tlic 
terininoldgv proposed by Retzius has not only 
persisted but is approved in conteti'iporary 
anthrojiologieal nomenclature, while his tech- 
niciue of combining head measurements into 
indices li is been extended so that indices of face, 
nose and ear forms and of body dimensions are 
nou' in common use. 

AlnviLii: j. Ili-RSKOvns 

H’mAs; ( hrt [nroteu of modhoo tie\ rtoniet ( I hxid ionns 
ol nortln rii pi'oplc'A (Sttotkholin iS.^^): Aunioth- 
untiutt oot otttruin pyhoi ho\ ttntttttdotti odi rtd.LOO djur 
(ki-niarks on ihf p\loiK- ;inlni;n anionj’, huni.in'^ and 
anionir < crtain aniin.ils) (Stockholm iSss), Rhih fni 
i thiiol(n{te)i\ Ni/t 7 ’<tKtud(' ‘.iinidpunkt rued ojue/tdt pi) 
Jot /net) of httfi t)d\hi 4 le)t\ he/istoot/iie (C linsliani.i 1S57), 
tr. from I'lviuli b\ C. A. Alrxandc'r as “Ihrsml 
State of l’ahno|()j.;y in Relation to the horni of the 
lluman Skull” iti Sinithstun.in Institution, Atrrtuol 
Repott^ lS-^(j (iSfio) p. 251 70; Attders Ret.ii sotn^ 
lode dififter of ethu(d<ij:iskt inurlti/ll, <’d. hs (I. Ret/aii.s 
(Stoi kholm iS()4), tr. into (iennan as /'dfoto/ off'll he 
Sdttifteu 7'ou yhu/en Ret'^nus, nod: de/n I'ode des 
Mtlo\se)\ L'eui/ffotdt (Stockfiohii iS(i4); Skn/ter i 
skthfo i))/t)»e)] jd)))et ttitejo h)ef of Aiidets Retzius 
(W’ltiiies on \aiious suh|Ccas tr»>.;ethcr with several 
lett<‘rs), ed, by C l-let/uis (Slockholrn i<;o2). 

RI'LTFR, R ARON VoN, PAri, Jplii s (iSi(> - 
q()), founder of the Ihilish teli*graphic news 
agenev w hic h bears his name. Horn in Cassel of 
Jewish parents, he beeame iiitcTested in experi- 
ments with the telegraph during his early years. 
'File opening in of the f irst tei<‘graphic line 
on the continent, that from Herliii to Aix-la- 
CdiajH-lle, ga\e him an ojiportunity to set up an 
organization which, using couriers, railways ant^ 
carrier plgc-ons as well as the telc‘graph, was 
successful in iraiismittiiig news of the finanemY 
markets niiieli more rapidly than the regular 
methods. Hut he was hampered by governmental 
censorshi}>, and when the I )over-Calais cable 
w’as comjileted in 1S51, lie moved his head- 
quarters to J /ondon and became a Hritish citizen. 
At first his service was juirely commeicial, bui; 
.even before the (Vimeaii War a little of his 
information apjnxired in some new.spajiers. Tlic 
developed jiress agency, however, d.ites from 
1S5.S, when after a difficult task of persuasion he 
secured a number of the I.oiidoti papers as his 
aistorners. IToin tliis point “Reuter’s” rapidly 
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hcciimc in Jinglanci “synonymous with forcif^n where government offices were pDsitions // 
rews” and w'ithin fifteen years w'as able tf) honor assi;^mecl hv rotation to all free men. As 
vhar^^e /’looo for its full annual service. 'I’lic the officials were not trained in financial matters, 
business was incor*j>o rated in and Reuter they inevitably assii^ned the collection of cus- 


rctir(‘d from actne management in i<S7.S 

Keutei ’s -.uccess was in the first instance due 
to his c.i[utalization of the opjiortunitv offered 
by tfie untried tele^u'ajdiic system, which f^rew 
up very rapidly. Newspapers coultl take advan- 
tap;e of this only throni^li the or^^mization he 
ofiered them. II is aj^^eiits and corn'spondenrs 
were everywIuTe and were t rustw'orthy, his 
ftftliticiiJ impartialitv was absolute and he con- 
tributed tt'*od deal to actual cable laying. Ih* 
lounded and acccderateil the development of the 
world organization of communications, which 
still piM'sists. 

II. Donaldson* JoHDAN 

(^o}isull. C'olhns, II. AI., Inont Pfeau Post ttt Wtnlrss 
(b(UKlon People of the Pet toil, od. I»y A. 'l\ C 

I*r.itl, 2 V'ols (I.oiulon r<Sn7) ii, p. 305-0^*; 

WynltT, A., (Jur Soruil Pees (8th cd. i..oi)d()rt 1865) 

p. 2()7-303. 

KIvVlCNUh FARMING is tlie practise of as- 
signing public revenue to private individuals or 
institutions in return for the paytnent of a lump 
sum to the pul)lic treasury. 'Flie difference be- 
tween the amount paid and th<it actually' col- 
lected constitutes th<‘ profit of the revenue 
farmer. 'I'he jwactise may be apf)lied to revenue 
deriv(‘d from public property or from taxation. 
V\'hile the farmer of revenue from public prop- 
erty may derive his return from the application 
of improved methods in the utilization of the 
sp<*cilic property, thereby creating the source 
of his profit, the tax fanner as a rule secures hit 
]>roiit by increasing the collections at the cx- 
])ense of the taxpayer. Fiscal ojiinion generally 
rc‘gai\ls tax farming as a wasteful fonn of 
reveniK' admim.stration which has no place in a 
modern system of fiscal organization. A method 
intermediate betweiMi direct collection of ta.xes 
by gcnernmeiit organs ami revenue farming is 
the tlevice, employed in several countries, of en- 
trusting the collection of revenue, particularly 
of taxes, to private individuals who act on ac- 
count of the fisc anti receive a definite percent- 
age of the receipts as commission. 

'fax farming is an ancient practise. It arose 
whenever tlu‘ growth of public revenues was not 
accompanied by the development of a perma- 
nent and salaried body of government officials 
etjuipped for the complex task of assessing and 
colkrting taxes. This was the case in Greece and 
in the early period of the Roman Republic, 


toms tluties and other fiscal levies to wtalthy 
citizens whf) atlvanced the funds to the treasury 
and <‘rnpIoved commercially trained slaves to 
collect the taxes. 

In the Cireek cities and in the early period of 
the Roman Republic the results were not un- 
satisfactory; the amounts involved were n-it 
large and thi' comjiactness of the state made 
possilile effective public control which pre- 
vented the tax farmers from reaping huge piofits 
at the expense of the taxpaying l ilizenry. But 
with Rome’s tcrritorwl expansion the fiscal 
administration bt'camc increasingly compli- 
cated. Farming of taxes anti of the rents and 
taxes to be paid by tenants of the aptr /)ith/ints in 
the provinces involved large funds of caj>ital am) 
seritnis financial risks. Pleilges had to be given 
to the treasury for the sums due to the state. In 
order to raise tlie necessary capital tax farmers 
united intt) companies (sodclatcs piihlicatioriwi)^ 
wdiich secunxl jirolitable contracts to supply th^ 
materials for public works and also cngagtxl in 
usurious lending to provir1ci.1l municipalities 
'Fhe increasing size of administrati\e areas and 
the growing economic and political power of the 
tax farmers j>revented an impart iid control of 
the provincial magistrates in cliecking tlu* mani- 
fold abuses of the tax farmers. 

With the inauguration of the empire et*rtain 
reforms were initiated; the farming of direct 
taxes was abolished and an impartial adminis- 
tration by permanent and well trained officials 
was attempted although never fully realized 
'Fhe emi>erors continued to farm iiulirect taxes, 
especially customs duties, but provided some 
measure of supervision to counteract the high 
profit and other abuses of the lax fat .ners. After 
the first century of j^rosperity, when tax j w^erc 
relatively low\ the position of the taxpaycT in the 
Roman Fanpire became progressively worse and 
from the time of Diocletian Roman subjects 
w'tre no better off than under the public a ni . Col- 
lection of direct taxes in the provinces was more 
and more etitnisted to the municijial authorities. 
The municipalities, however, were in such bad 
financial shape that they were unable to guaran- 
tee the public revenue as the tax farmers had 
done during the republican j^eriod. In order to 
protect the treasury against financial losses the 
Roman government finally adopted a system in 
which the wealthier eitizens were made to 
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answer for the taxes owed by all inhaliitants; the 
ten or twenty wealthiest members of the local 
communities were forced to make uji any deiicit 
in the amount assessed to their district. This 
system could have no other effect than to deter 
people from saving and investing];. 

Difliculties also multiplied in the administra- 
tion of indirect taxes. As the government tight- 
ened the control over the activities of the farm- 
ers of cusUims duties and other indirect taxes, 
the profits tended to decline and there was no 
mcentive for private capitalists to bid for tax 
farming. Con.seqiiently thi‘ goviTimienl resorted 
to cornpuLsory methods; the person designated 
W'as obliged to assume the task (»f tax fanning 
and was personally responsible for the deli\er\ 
of the assessed amount. Nominally farmers of 
taxes, these persons became in realit\ unpaid or 
ladly paid .state olliciils. A gt rieral system of 
lespotic compulsion j^revailt'd first in the 
oriental provinces and from tlu‘ third century 
\.l). in the other parts of the emyhre. T’he posi- 
tion of the tax receiver, whether or not he was a 
tax farmer, was universally dreaded, d'hat of the 
taxpayer was still worse, for non-paym<‘nt of 
taxes involved not only confiscation of property 
but al.so corporal punishment, d'he emperor en- 
deavored to check tlu‘ harsh methods employed 
in the collection of taxes by appointing /)m- 
curatores to supervise the activities of the tax 
collectors; hut from the third century abuses 
continued to multiply. 

"n the later period of the empire the big land- 
lords offered to delivxT in a lump sum to the 
treasury the taxes due from their possi\ssions in 
return for their right to collect taxes from their 
tenants, d’his system was still more }K‘rnicious 
than tax farming, since it favored the spread of 
feudalism. In the cities the corporations of 
arti.sans and of small traders \ver<‘ held respon- 
sible for the sums imj)o.sed upon tliem and in- 
dividuals were not allow^ed to hxive their trade or 
to relinquish their membership in the corpora- 
tion. d'hc failure of the Roman Empire to de- 
velop an effective and impartial tax administra- 
tion UTidoiihlcdly contributed greatly to the ruin 
not only of privaie households but finally al.so of 
the public finances. 

Anotlier instance in which long retention of 
the system of tax hirming ended in abuse and 
financial disorder is to be observed in the history 
of the French kingdom. Idie early resort of the 
French kings to revenue farming was probably 
due to the general absence of a permanent bfxly 
of government officials in the earb Middle Ages. 


Tlie practise may have bt^en further suggested 
by the custom whereby the prevdtes collec*ted the 
rents and taxes from the king’s domain. The 
farming of special forms of revenues, such as 
fees, was resorted to as early as the thirteenth 
and tht‘ fourteenth century. Whatever the f>rigin 
of the different forms of revenue farming in 
France, tliere is general agreement that the re- 
tention of tax farming long after the develop- 
ment of a permanent hureaiicracy as an instru- 
ment of public administration was due to brib- 
ery of prominent members of the court and to 
the clironic financial diniciiltics of the treasury, 
which enmeto dcptaid largely upon the advances 
of the wealthy tax farmers. lAen such honest 
anti al^Ie financial atlniinistrators as Sully and 
7 'iirgot could not abolish tax farming, because 
the government w.is [»c\cr able to repay the atl- 
vanc<\s of i 1 k‘ farnuTs when they became due. As 
late a.s lyof) out of J50,277,Sf>4 livres of public 
revenue lanned revenue amounted to not less 
than 5q,5-io,ooo livrt's. 

Similar conditions and abuses existed in 
mediaeval and j>ostmediaeval Spain ami Portu- 
gal. bora short Lime tax farming was tried in the 
Netherland.s, in Ihigland, in Ciermany a.} J in the 
Italian cities. It was rtsorletl tout Bagdad during 
the decay of tlic Arabian cmjurc and ct itinuctl 
into the modtM*n ptaiotl in 'Purkey. In Russia 
taxation of alcoholic drinks w^as fanned out from 
the lime of Peter the (Ireat until nShi. 'Pwo 
features chara(*teri'/ed many of these tax farming 
experiments: foreigners ligured prominently 
among the revenue farnu.Ts, and the accumula- 
tion id va.st fortunes hy the lax farmers provided 
a stimulus to tlic tieveloj^ment of modern capi- 
talism. 

While tax farming assures the government a 
fixed income and thus enables it to plan the 
budget, the abu.ses attendant upon the device of 
tanning and the dangers inhering in the exist- 
ence of a wealthy group of tax farmers, whose 
interests frecjuently conflict with those of the tax- 
paving citi/enry and of the state, outweigh the 
possible benefits of the system. Fiscal doctrine 
and practise in moderti times regard the collec- 
tion and administration of taxes as a direct 
function of public authorities. ’J'lirkcy, for 
instance, abolished tax farming as soon as mod- 
ernization of its political and fiscal system per- 
mitted. d’he collection of indirect taxes of mu- 
nicipal bodies by farmers against payment of 
a lump sum is not generally held as dangerou.s 
but is uncommon at the present time. Special 
forms of collection by private individuals on 
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^ovcrnnient account, a;^'ainsi the payment of a 
commission, are in use in Italy; and a some- 
what similar measure (the “tax ferrets” system) 
whereby j^(*rcenta;^e rewards are j^iven to private 
persons instrumental in trackini.'^ down tax de- 
liiiqiiencies has betai used in tlie state of Ohio in 
the I initial States. 

In the administration of jaildie revenue other 
than taxation liie tendency is likewise toward 
(lirect statt‘ manaL,^enH‘nf . W'ilh tlu* exception of 
pulilic farm lands, which aie j.^t‘nerally let t> 
tenants for private utili/'ation in rt^turn for fixed 
nntal, otlier forms of ]>iiblie jU’opiTtv, such as 
utilises, mines, for(‘sls and mints, are ad- 
minisft'red in most roimtries direetly by public 
authonti(‘s. E’na/uentlv such enterjinses ado[U 
tlu* form of joint stock eompani(\s, whose shares 
are owned by public authorities. In reeeiP years 
som<* countries In seaich of credit hav<* resorted 
to a form of nwcaiue larmint;; for example, the 
reveniK‘ from the niatidi monopoly was assii^med 
to the Swedish matcli eoneern of Ivar Kreiit^er 
in return for a loan seemed by tin* latuax (’on- 
siderations of state presti/j^e probablv aecoiml 
for the n'tention of the ju'aitise ol farming 
nweniies fiorn gambling establislinuaits. 

Lf)Tz 
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und Oiyjinisdtnin dri nlfrntln hru I nlrrnrfnnnir'rn in 
dit (irvrnirnit, MiiiKliemi \ oll^swn tsehallliehe Slu- 
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REAhNlUvS, PUBLIC. I'ublie reyenne com- 
prises the recei|>ts and income by wliicli the 
agencies and services ol government are sup- 
ported. d'his revenue is always drawn in some 
manner from tlie pei'ple, but die particular 
metliods by which h is obtained have varied in 


different i)eriods, although at all times they have 
been fairly clost^ly adapteti to tlie prevailing 
economic and j^olitical structure and to tlie cur- 
rent objectives of goveanment itself. As the term 
implies, there sliould be an element of public 
purpo.se in tlu* collection and ajiplication of 
public revenues; the sourc'e of the authority 
which defines die puoiic purpose has, howev^T, 
differed with the type of government. I liuItT the 
feudal sv.siem the source was the feudaf over 
loril, wlio tr.ieed his authority to a div ine right 
of nilership; in l!u‘ democratic state tlu* peojile 
are tlu* constitutional source of all authority; in 
(he autocratic- state might makes right, and ex- 
propriation of ju-r.son.'il ainl political opponcaits 
become.s a m.-tliod ot jiroviding public- revenue 
One of I lie most sigmjic'anl eharaet eristics ot 
modern political history is the slow but steady 
emergc*nee of popular government. .\eeom]>anv- 
ing this evolution there* has been, on the fjs(-ai 
side, an incrc*asing c'mphasis iijion the obligation 
of tlu* jH*ople to supjiort their governmc*nt. 'Phis 
obligation now clearly dep(‘nds, in the demo- 
cratic* stale, upon the right ol the pc“op]e to 
ccj)sc*nt to its imposition. Knli'i's have always 
den’yecl iht'ir sustenaiu-c* and tlu* financial sii])- 
port of their rc-gime-s Irom the ':eiTiloric*s ovt*r 
which th(*y rule and tlx* peopk* theiein or from 
the c'oncjuest of otlx-r groups. But gov (‘rnnu‘ntai 
income and revc*niies sr> obtainc-d liavc* acc]uirt‘d 
a full and complete* .status as juiblie revc*niu‘s 
only in proportion to (be aeejmsition lyy the 
ju*opJc.‘ of the* right of partu'ipation and finally 
of that of determinati m of iJieir amount, their 
character and the juirj>o?>es for wliieii tliey arc 
to be spent 

riie dev elopnu'iit of the public* aspevt of 
fiscal relations is illustratc'd c*U‘arly in the emer- 
gence of taxation as tlu* jirineijval form of public 
revenue. Altliougii various kinds of taxes were 
know'll and nsc*d both in ancic*nt and in medi- 
aeval timc‘s, taxalion oec'iijued on the whole* a 
minor position in the ranking of juiblie revcauies 
until well into tlu* modern period of democratic 
national development. I’lic “rc‘acliest mc;ans” 
available lo tlie ancient or tlx* mediaeval state 
were obtained lyy otlier methods than taxation 
The fiscal jiolicy of such states was shaped in 
accordance witii the* eurrent cronomic situation 
and the demands of political c*xpediency, and 
an extreme reliance upon the taxing jiower was 
ineonsistc*nt with the basic objectiv es of govern- 
mental policy and method. The engihasis which 
the later camc*ralist writers and Adam Smith 
placed upon ca.ions or principles of just taxation 
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rctleccs the dangers whicli inhered in an arbi- 
trary and unrestricted exercise of tliis power, 
uninfluenced by those considerations of public 
welfare and public purpose which are now ac- 
cepted as fundamental. 

A survey of the atteni])ts at formal classifu-a- 
tion of i^ublic revenues reveals the changing 
enij^hasis upon different revenue sources. Jean 
Bodin in 1576 {Lrs six Urns dc la rr juihUqiir, 
bk. vi, eh. ii) wrote that the lollowing seven 
ways of raising revenues “inehule all that mav 
he thought of”: the landed iloinain, conqut‘sts, 
gifts, tributes, juibJic trading, customs, la^es. 
Of these he regarded tlie (ust as tiie most just 
and eertaiii, while the last, taxation, was to be 
us(\l only if all other means were insuhicient 
and an urgent neec*ssity existed d'lu emjdiasis 
upon the landed d('main, the properix ol t!ie 
jirinci’, was natural in the sixi 'cntli it‘iiiur\, tor 
manv princes then owned large estates. 'The 
revenues from these pri\.;te suunes and those 
o(it«uneil from the subjtvts in varunts wavs were 
not segregated. 'Fhere was no bmdamental dis- 
tinction between public re\eiui(‘s and the pri- 
wite revenues of the so\ereign, nor was tluTc 
clt'ar distinction betw'<‘en ihe expenditures for 
puldic purposes and those lor tin* j>ri\ate, per- 
sonal pur})oses of the ruler. 

Bodin’s list of ixwenues omits one grouj> 
winch was certainly imj^ortant in his lime ami 
which was stressed by later cameralist writers - 
the regalian revenues. \ On Jnsti, a (ierman 
cameralist, writing in 175S (St<iais 7 nrtlis< fiajf ^ 
2 \()ls., Lei})sic, vol. ii) elassilied the* re\enues 
of the state according to their chief sources as 
lollows: from the erowm estates, or the domain, 
from the regalia, or royal jirivileges; from taxa- 
tion; Irom miscellaneous sources. It is sigiiili- 
canl that as late as the miildle of the eighteenth 
century taxation was considered by the trusted 
hnaneial advisers of the (ierman princes as of 
less importance than the domain and the rega- 
han rights carried o\v.t from tlie feudal regime. 

Adam Smith shifted the emj>havsis which hatl 
formerly hccu given to the sources of revciiiie 
and put taxation in the first place. By his time 
the Ihiglish crownlaiuls had been alienated m 
large part by a succession of extravagant mon- 
archs, and the public character of government 
finance had definitely been e.stalilished under the 
English constitution. I'arliamentary control o\cr 
taxation was assured, although this did not yet 
mean popular control in the fullest sense 
Smith’s primary classification of public uvt- 
aues distinguished that obtained from st>me 
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fund which belongs peculiarly to the sovereign 
(»r commonwealth and that drawn from the 
revenue of the peo}>le. Since public stock, or 
capital, and public lantls, the two important 
soure<*s of revenue under the first category, were 
at once improper aiul insiifiieient sources for 
tiefraying the expenses of any “gieat and ci\'i- 
h/.ed .state,” Smith eonelnded that the greatei 
}»irt of these e\j>enses must he met from tht 
rtwennes of the people l>v taxes ol oik‘ kind or 
another, “i!ie people eontributing a part iif theii 
ow'ii private revenue in ortkr to make up a 
public revenue to tlic .sovereign or eommon- 
wealtli” ( II Vi;///? ofXatinjis^ bk \, eh. ii, ]>l i) 
In laet Smith stressetl the costliness of the 
revenue from the erownlantls and ativised their 
s’le, suggesting the ajijilieation ot the proceeds 
to the jxivmcnt ot the public debt. 

'Taxation has eonlmned to !' * the most im- 
j>ortJnt source ol jnihlie rev emit ai* I the jnihlie 
domain has dr()j>]>ed weil toward the hfittom of 
the list During the* nineteenth eentur\ there 
was some reaction against Adam SmillTs ex- 
tremt‘ eoiu hisions rc'garding the public domain, 
although not until extensive, costly alienation 
had oe<‘urred, both m llu* Ibiited States and in 
J'airope. In })artieuLir the existeive of valuable 
natural resources and the possibilities of their 
conservative (wploitation through a controlled 
hxising system were overlooked in the Ibiited 
Stales until the richest stores ol such wealth in 
the public domain hatl been wasleil or alienated. 
At jmxsenl some stales are once more building 
their public land domain, Init the motive is 
conservation rather tliau direct rcveiuiix 

Public trading, approvetl by Bodin, who saitl 
that it was belter for a ]>rince to be a mercliant 
than a tyrant and In'tter for him to traffic than 
to steal, hut disaj>pr(>vcd by Smith, who thought 
that no two characters seemed more inconsistent 
than those of trader and sovereign, grew in 
j)opular favor during the later ninc‘teenth cen- 
tuiy, especially in the field of municipal owner- 
ship. J'liis exKaision o‘' 'he public domain into 
the industrial fiekl, often eharaeterizixl as the 
industrial })ublic domain, was not infrequently 
inspiietl and induced by otlicr mf)tives thaij 
revenue 1 ndeed some of tlie most costly ol these 
ventures, such as the state owned railway sys- 
tems, have only the remotest })rosjK‘Cts of over- 
coming the deficits which their oj^erat ion incurs. 
In man\ individual instances, however, muniei- 
pally owned industries have consistently re- 
turned a profit which has l^ecn available for the 
ledjf'tion of local laxation. .Much depends oi 
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course upon the policy of prices and mannose- 
jicnt The federal post office in the United 
Suites could no douht yield a profit if it were 
njKrated on llte liasis of a strict cost principle 
rithei than on that of supjdying an t^sseiitial 
service. At the other cMrenie stand certain in- 
diistrial monopolies^ such as tiiose of salt^ to- 
/)acco and matches, wiiich have been operated 
primarily for fiscal advantage, with quality and 
service as secondary considerations. 

'rile weight of taxation and the extension of 
governmental services into many activities in 
which the special benefit to individuals tends to 
rnershadow the general public benefit have led 
recently to some emphasis upon prices or spe- 
cific charges, as against gentTal taxation, to pro- 
vide the necessary fiiiuls for construction or 
oj)eration. Fe(‘s have long been used to cover 
the cost of certain types of special service of an 
administrative nature. Special assessments have 
been levietl quite commonly for the improve- 
ment of streets, d’olls, once generally relied upon 
to finance roads and bridges, are being restored 
after a piTiod of disuse. Service charges for the 
expense of sewer operation are likewi.se gaining 
in favoi. 'ruilion charges for higher juiblic edu- 
cation may be instituted in the near future. It 
is quite unlikely that these dcvelojunents, in the 
aggregate, will ever sujiplant taxation as the 
major source of public revenue. I’hey constitute 
an effort to correct the defects and shortcomings 
which are encountered in even the most uire- 
fuily workeil out system of taxation, and within 
rea.^ionable limits they are useful and important 
devices for securing public revenue. 

Public borrowing may be viewed, as of the 
time of issue, as a source of juiblic revenue. 
Ihiblic loan proceeds increase the government’s 
sjiending j>ovver at the time and thus either 
augment or replace the revenue, otherwise de- 
rived from taxation. In the end, assuming that 
the loan is repaid in something like the same 
monetary unit as that current at the time of 
issue, the piocess becomes simply a device for 
rearranging the time distribution of the burden 
of taxation. 

The developments in public revenue in mod- 
ern times have naturally inlluenced the treat- 
ment of revenue classification in fiscal literature. 
Bastable suggested two main divisions: revenue 
obtained by the state in its various functions as 
a great corporation or “juristic person’’ oper- 
ating under the ordinary conditions which gov- 
ern individuals or private companies, anti reve- 
nue taken from the people. H. C. Adams 


proposed a threefold classification, direct, dt 
rivati\'e and anticipatory, relating respectively w 
the revenue from industry and the domain, from 
taxation and from puhlit loans. E.IU Scligmans 
major grouping is also threefold: gratuitous, 
referring to gifts donated to the state; contrac- 
tual, covering the whole range of payments for 
services sujiplied by public property and gov- 
ernment owned industries; and compulsory 
revenue, derived by the state by virtue of its 
taxing power. The last category also includes 
income received by the state by virtue of its 
right of eminent domain and its power to imjiose 
fines and penalties. CVmtinental writer's gener- 
ally have sought to distinguisli between ordinary 
and extraordinary I'evenue, jilacing in tlie former 
category income fiorn the domain and other 
property, fees and taxes and in the latter such 
items as the jirofjt from the side of slate 
erty, puldic loans, the profit from forced or 
debased curreney arid so on. The primiir*)’ dis- 
tinction between ordiiiiiry and extriiordiniiry 
revenue is olniously diflieult to maintain in idl 
Ciises. 

The essentiiil thing about a scheme of r’evenue 
classification is that it should be logiciil, ;i}>pro- 
priate to the sulijcct matter and rcasonahly 
realistic. None of the schemes mentioned ahox c 
distinguishes adequately betwetm those reve- 
nues obtained from the conduct of some eco- 
nomic activity aiul those received as an iiKidcnt 
to the perfor'inancc of routine administrative 
acts. Scligman’s suggested treatment of gifts, or 
gratuitous rexenue, as coordinate with contrac- 
tual and compulsory revenue is logical hm 
unreal. Tn any tabulation of public revenues hy 
goverimicntal units there would be far mort 
blanks than caitries under this head. 

A workable eonijn’ornise classification which 
appears to meet the requirements reasonably 
well is the following: commcrci.ij i t'Xenues; ad 
ministrative revenues; tax revenues; |)iib|ic loan 
revenues (viewed as of the time of issue); book- 
keejuug revenue transactions. I'hc extent of 
governmental agency transactions in modern 
limes calls for bookktx'ping re\c*nues, which 
rcprescait amounts collected or handled for or 
on behalf of other governmental units. 'I’liis is 
cspec:ially important as between the states and 
their inferior jurisdictions, such as counties, 
imrnicipalitics and school districts. 

In each country the public revenue system is 
a product of local developments and conditions, 
and international comparisons are of small sig- 
nificance. Taxation provides the bulK of central 
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and local revenue everywhere, although the pr v 
portion obtained in this way varies, being small- 
est in those countries which have iin]>ortant 
hseal monopolies. The revenue derived from 
state lands and other capital investments, aside 
from fiscal monopolies, is insignificant in all 
national budgets. In nations under a federal 
government, such ^s the United States, there 
tends to develop, es]ieeially during periods of 
fiscal strain, a certain rivalry between federal 
and loeal goviTinnenls in tapping the more ]iro- 
ductive tax sources, with the result that the tax 
load may be concent raleil heavily on certain 
classes of taxable objects 'I'he problem of allo- 
cating or sharing reveniit' sources among (Idler- 
ent grades of governmental units, all of which 
must be supported from the same lund ol 
w(*alth and incoiiK^, is seldom appioached in 
such cases from the standpoint of ecpiali'/ing and 
allocating linancial burdens and responsibilities 
as well as re\enues, 'ria* result has been an 
extensive development of aids, subsidies and 
grants from superior to inferior units, with little 
or no regard for tlu‘ capacity of tlu‘ beiieficiary 
units to jierform efficiently the services in aid 
of which the grants an* given. 

Viewed from tin* linu* aspect, public borrow- 
ing acquires special significance as a means of 
jiroviding public rc\enue. Kmergency public 
financing, whether occasioned by war, by dis- 
aster, by the desire to promote industrial recov- 
ery after a depression or by the need of making 
extraordinary impro\ ements, has usually in- 
vobed strong reliance upon pnildic loans. As a 
device for equalising the financial burden of an 
emergenev in time* the loan jiolic'y is delensible, 
although the all taxation policy has not lacked 
ardent supporters. What is commonly over- 
looked in the loan policy, however, is that no 
emergtaicy mav safely be regarded as non- 
recurring. 'I'he few cases in which a reliable 
judgment on this jvoint would be extremely difli- 
cult have served as a general excuse for the 
failure to make drastic provision to repay, before 
tlie next recurrence, the loans issued to hnance 
an emergency. Unless vigorous efforts are di- 
rected toward this end the augmentation of 
public revenues by borrowing may lead to an 
insiq^portable burden for debt service. Repu- 
diation, direct or Indirect, is the usual avenue of 
escape under such circumstances. 

Harley L. Lutz 
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RlA lLLAC.lCiFDO, UONDK DK, Juan Vi- 
ri vri nr (iii.Mis Pauiim’o y Pvdii.i.a (1740- 
qq), Spanish colonial administrator. .After a 
military career Rev illagigedo was ajvpoiiited to 
the \ icerovalty of Mexico in ly.Si) and until 17^4 
occujded this oflice, which had been lield by 
Jiis f.ithe*r from J 74^ to 1755- 

Revillagigedo was the greatest of the cight- 
txaith century v icerovs— hoiit‘st , taiergetic, states- 
manlike and, for a Spani.sh administrator of 
his period, a wise economist. Symjvathi/ing 
thoroughly with the relonns jvroji'cted by Jost* 
de (hllv(‘/ he tiied to check abuses, im}>rove 
viceregal administration and promote industry. 
He assisted in installing the intendant system 
and was interested in education .md the found- 
ing of schools. Under his rule finances were 
reformed and the public rev'eiuu's reached the 
highest figure in colonial times. 'J'he adminis- 
tration of justice was also imjiroved and the 
secretariat systematized so that documents be- 
came more accessible. J le caused a census to be 
taken, aided the con.struction ol bridges, roads 
and canals and attemjited to jircveiit the sprt'ad 
of epidemics by enforcing sanitary rules. Meas- 
ures were taken to imjirovc coast defense, and 
subsidies were sent to border jnovinces. Mexico 
city was jiarticularly benefited by his regime. 
Revillagigedo left for his successor a document 
entitled histruccwn rvsvrvada . . . (Mexico 1S31), 
which shows a remarkabli* understanding of the 
machinery of Spanish colonial government. 

Jai.LlAN ICSTJ i.i !• Idsin.R 

Comij/t: A^iivroh de hi J^ortilhi, A., FI ^obirruo del 
(hiiidr de Hevillai^i^edo (Mexico igii); Jhimroft, 
II. II., J listory (ff AIcxk o, (> veils. (.San hraneisco 1SX3 
8S) vol. iii, j>. 47S-S4; h'lsher, I^. 17, l i(erei>al Ad- 
ministration tn the Spanish-zlmerican Colonies (Berke- 
ley 1926). 

REVIVALS, RELIGIOUS. In its broadest 
sense tin* term religious revival includes all 
religious practises involving mass enthusiasm or 
grouj') e.xcitement. Mass excitement, ranging 
from collective dread or joy to hysteria, is one 
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of the most primitive and |)ervasive aspects of 
religion. Typical forms arc found in thccorrob- 
oree rites of the Australians, the shamanistic 
performances of the Siberian tribes, the Peyote 
ajlt of the Winnebago Indians, extreme forms 
of hhakti in modern Hinduism or of Shinran 
Ihiddhism in Japan, the fren/y of tlu* maenads 
in the Dionysiac mysteries and (diassidism 
among the Jews. 'Fo tliese random examples 
from \'arious religions might be atideii a few 
illustrations from tlie liistory of (.’hristianil y: 
the first Pentecost, the crusades, occasional out- 
bursts at the shrines of healing saints and regular 
demonstrations at seasonal celebrations, such as 
tlic exuberance of a Russian Easter or the pil- 
grimages of I loly ^'i*ar. 

In a second and more restricted sense the 
designation is ajijdied, particularly by Christian 
theologians, to periodic awakenings of religion 
over large areas and in connection with more 
general social movements. According to certain 
schools of theology religion naturally obeys a 
periodic law, stagnation and tlecline being fol- 
lowed by more or less sudtlen and unforesei'ii 
waves of “spiritual awakening”; but it is evident 
that social processes and transformations throw 
more light on these re\ivals than the mere for- 
mulation of a ]H‘nodic law . Of many such waves 
in the liistory ol (’hrislianity only a few of the 
most signilicani may b(‘ singled out. 'Jdie activi- 
ties of the nualnieval friars, especially the Fran- 
ciscans, began a revival and led to such reform 
movements as those ol Wyclille and Savonarola. 
In general the) were occasioned by the growth 
of town life anti the concomitant decline or 
corruj)tit)n of the feudal aspects of ecclesiasti- 
cisrn. 1 alter the grow th ol nationalism sometimes 
took the form ot religious revivals, as in Bohemia 
in the lifteenth century, Scotlaml in the i c\- 
tivnth and sevenleenlh centuries, Norway and 
Denmark m the eighteenth and nineteenth. 'Fhe 
soci.d and ecoiuimit upluxnals of the seven- 
teenth ami eighteenth centuries were especially 
fruitful in stimulating nwivals, notablv in the 
case ol the (Junkers anil AnabajMists, whose 
jirophetic warnings and extreme observances 
were |'>rotests against growing powrty and op- 
pression, and of the Pietists, who attempted to 
reform societ\ by cultivating personal piety, 
engaging in elaborate devotional exerci.ses and 
promoting missions and other philanthropic 
enterprises, 'The Oxford Alovemeni and tire 
recent Catho/ic “lenewal " art spoken of as re- 
s is.ils in this Si use. 

In i,s llnid, and ino.^a technical and distinc- 


tive, sense the term signifies the phenomena and 
methods of modern evangelism (rcveil, Er- 
ivcckun^)^ directed as a rule to the founding of 
evangelistic churches or societies. 1 he charac- 
teristic features of such evangelism are itinerant 
preacliing and camp meetings; extreme emo- 
tional apjieals and religious demagogy; jniblic 
confession, eonversioti and more or less ])erma- 
nent reform of jicrsonal coTuluct; fixed seasons 
for revival meetings when whole congregations 
or communities are organized for a jveriod of 
intimse emotional stimulation and of concerted 
appeals to the “unregenerate.” 

The rapid spread of this type of reviv^alism 
in the modern period had been forwarded in 
large jiart by the fact that religious forms ol 
excitement and enthusiasm in whicli even the 
humblest and most abject could ]>articipate 
clfectively ofiered a convenient form ol relief 
for tlie growing inonotonv and misery of the 
proletarian classes. A second factor in the spread 
of modern revivalism has beiai the wide jn-eva- 
lencc of frontier conditions, the hardshi[xs anil 
i.solation of which dcrnaiui simple forms of lai- 
tertairirncnt, popular worship and imaginative 
escajie to Jarger issues and wider communities. 
Another factor has In’cn tiie exploitation by 
skilled leaders of adolescents, of tlu‘ uneducated, 
of “primitive” peoples or of other groups readily 
subject to emotioTial disturbances. At times all 
of these factors may be operative, as in the case 
of certain Negro cornmimitii^s in the I'liited 
States whose contacts with modern civilization 
subject them to extreme social tt'usions. Re- 
vivalism still has its strongest hold among the 
Negro eongregalions of the ev angelical churches, 
whereas otherwise it fell into disuse \v1k*ti the 
social conditions conducive to it ceased to pre- 
vail. F^specially prevalent are the hypnotic 
rhythms and eailenees of the Negro spirituals, 
the entliusiasTU of the “experience meetings,” 
violent “mourning” over sin, “falling out” under 
the conviction of sin and hysterical dancing, 
shouting and rejoicing. Other instances of the 
tlourishing of rev ivalistic religion as a result of 
Christian mip.iet on primitive cultures arc; the 
new religion which spread among the Indians 
of northern New ^'ork early in the nineteenth 
centurv as a result of the revelations of the Great 
Spirit to llanilsome E.ike, a Seneca medicine 
man; the nakeil “shakers" among the Puget 
Sound Indians; the Peyote cult among the 
Winnebagos, which combined the effects of 
eating the narcotic cactus (]>eyote) with the ex- 
altation and eo'tasy of Christian mysticism; and 
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the Ghost Dance religion, which spread about 
1890 among the IMains Indians as a result of the 
prophecies and visions of Wovoka and Sitting 
Bull. The mission field in general affords numer- 
ous illustrations of similar phenomena. Revi- 
valistic methods were commonly applied by the 
early evangelical missionaries, but as a rule such 
tactics have been largely displaced by educa- 
tional methods, d'lie nujst recent rexivalistic 
niovt‘ment in the Orient was the Sh.inghai Re- 
vival of ]9.?5, promoted by the World Witle 
Revival l*rayer Movement. In gentTal tlie de- 
cline of revivals may be evpiained not so much 
bv the disap]K‘arance vA' conditions promoting 
them as by the appearance of secular hnans 
of di\ersion and secular lno^vmcnts of revolt 
and collt‘Cti\ e action. 

In tlu‘ history of American revivals three 
tvpes may be disliiiguisbed. Local outbursts 
may bt* caused by uncoM\cntional j>reaching or 
bv social crises or bv both, as, ha cxamjde, the 
re\ ivalsof ]734-*|Ocenteringab<)ut the preaching 
of JoiiJithan luhvarcls and the popul.ir belief that 
the Spirit of (Jrace Avas being poured out and 
was uia'king regeneration by supernatiiral and 
drastic nu‘ans in the face of ecclesiastical tleeline. 
The financial jianics of 1837 and 1857 were 
accomjKinied by similar revivals in many of the 
larger cities, d’he southern armies during the 
Civil War underwent numerous revivals, al- 
thr)ugh as a general rule war time is not lavor- 
able to revivalism. 

A secoml tyjie centers about the activities of 
itinerant evangelists. 'Che first movement of this 
kind was the (Jreat Awakening, beginning in 
1740 with the preaching of (ieorge Whitelield 
in New Kngland and sjireading over the Avhole 
Atlantic seaboard in the following decades. In 
addition to Whitelield and the Methodist pio- 
neer itinerants, the outstanding jAreachers of this 
movement wane Gilbert Tennent and James 
DavenjAort, whose highly emotional appeals 
marked a new' epoch in liomiklic oratory. Altci 
the ArncTican Revolution there was a reviAal of 
religion in the colleges, students being sw’aycd 
from the prevailing rationalism by tbe preaching 
of 'rimothy Dwight, Lyman Beecher and other 
educational leaders. In i(Soo, under the influence 
chiefly of James Mcfiready, the Kentucky re- 
vival began, centering in la)gan county, which 
Avas notoriously peopled by reprobates, ami 
spreading over a large area, chiefly among the 
Scotch -1 rish settlers. It was characterizi d by 
many so-called physical symptoms of super- 
natural grace, the “jerks,” “singing ecstasy” and 
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the like. Other rcA i\'als were led by Lorenzo 
Dow, a Methodist itinerant, by .Isabel Netdeton 
among the northern Congrtgationalists and by 
C'harles G. Finney in central New York The 
last named evangelist is of (‘special signilicance 
because he used less emotional appeals and wmr 
successful in converting mature men. A lawyer 
w'itli almost hypnotic })ower, he apjAcaled by 
argument to legal minds and his famous Roch- 
ester re\ i\al of 1S42 was noteworthy h>r its last- 
ing cdlects on the adult poj^ulation. 'I'Ik' greatest 
of all the evangelists, however, was Dwight \j. 
Moody, whose campaigns in the I’nited States, 
Cheat Britain and Irel.uul between 1S57 and 
i 89() not only intlueneed millions but also raised 
rexivalistie methods to a somewhat higher ],lane. 
Perhaps etjiial in power to his oratory were the 
hymnsand singing of Ins partner, 1 ra D. Sankey. 
Moody and Sankev contributed to revivalism a 
jiervasive literal ur(‘, 1 leehnitiiu* for eonducling 
highly orgaui/ed eampaigns and se\eral endur- 
ing e(iucational institutions. Of the siieeession 
of exangelists sinet‘ tlu‘ir day who have con- 
ducted simil.'uly organized eampaigns B. I'ay 
Mills, Sam Jones, R. A. d'orrey, J. Wilbur 
Glia})man, William A. Sunday and Gipsy Smith 
are wortliy of mention. 

'riie third type of nwivalism is ]>roinoted not 
merely hy itinerant individuals but by organized 
eliurches, .sects or otfier religious bodies. .Miout 
th(' middle of the nineteenth century the evan- 
gelical ehiirch(‘.s began to lay less stress on 
revivalislic methods. Minorities, how'cver, espe- 
cially among the IVIethodists and Baptists, 
organized to maintain the emjAhasis on “perfect 
love” or “holiness” and to continue itineraiit 
evangelism and revivalislic camj) meetings. 
From such groujAs .several distinct churches 
arose, as the Church of the Nazarene, the 
Churches of (R>d, the “full gospel” churches 
and certain branches of the fundamentalist 
movement. For the most part, how^ever, revivals 
were promoted within the older denominations 
hy interest<‘d minorities. Among the Methodists 
and Baptists revivalistic efforts W'cre confined to 
certain seasons, usually midA'inter Since the 
days when Horace Bushneirs dhrislian Nurturr 
launched the first etfeetive attack against the 
eoncejAtions of sudden regeneration and conver- 
sion, revivalistic methods have declined steadily 
in these churches as w^ell as in other organiza- 
tions, such as the Salvation Army and the Young 
Men’s CMiristian Association, which originally 
devoted a large share of tlicir energies to h‘- 
vivals 
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In England rrvivalisni began with the Wes- 
leys in 1743. While John Wesley was in some 
respects a social reformer, his chief social sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that he gave the English 
urban pndetariat a demociatic religion and an 
effective emotional oiith't. "flie religious experi- 
ence of mass emotion and eollective action by 
working men contributed indirectly to the labor 
movement, although in its inception it had no 
economic program or ajijdication. Moody's 
Ulster revival of 1^59, his Edinburgh revixal of 
1873 and his various Idiglish revivals, on the 
other hand, had little if any elTect on the lal)or 
movement and found their cViief stronghold in 
the middle classes. The Welsh revival of U)04- 
oh had an eflect on the miners of Wales similar 
to that of the Wesleyan revivals on luif^lish 
workers, with two acklilirjual leatures: it stimu- 
lated a religious nationalism and it generated 
an interest in occult plieiiomena. 'flu- Scottish 
revival of i<S^3, led by 'I’homas ( halnKMs, 
marked the founding ol the h're<* (diuich of 
Scotland. In (ienexa, R. llald.* le had lK‘gun 
evangelistic ellorts as (‘arb as iSi(t and alter 
the revival tluTe in 1 <828 th<‘ Societe Ivvangchcjiie 
was found (‘d in 1831 and the l^glise Evangelique 
Jabre de (haieve in i84(). In f' ranee similar 
movements led in 1833 to the tounding of the 
Societe ITangelic|ue ile loanee, which in iqio 
became the Societe Ckaitrale fhangelique. 

d'he nint'teenth c<‘ntur\ nwiv.ds in (iermanv 
had some historical connection with eigliteenth 
century Eit'lisin through the contimuxl actix itit's 
of Spener’s StiUcu irn Lundc, ol the Moravians 
and of the Methodists, but they were caiisetl 
primaril) by the rom.mtic reaction against the 
Enlightennumt and the In lief in (iermany’s 
pro\ itlential deliveiance ln>m Napoleon. Ol this 
gciuM'al rtwolution m religious sentiment Schlei- 
erruacher was the theological spokesman, lii 
addition, however, the movement in some (»f its 
a.spects had economic causes and consequences. 
Socially sjH'aking, tluTe were tliree contrasting 
revivals. In the northwest tluringthe years 1814 
to 1831), coincident v\ith the industrial revolu- 
tion, there ajqn'ared the rtdigious phenomena 
typical of the Wesleyan revivals in Ivngland. 
d'he most inlhuaitial leaders were Krummacher, 
pastor at Idberleld; Weisgerber, a conv'erte<l 
shoemaker; Tersteegen, an itinerant evangelist; 
aiul ]. 11. \‘olkening, whose hvmnal, Klthw 
Missi()nsh(irft\ set the mode for rev ivalistic sing- 
ing in (Germany. This revival was characterizetl 
by a general interest among the laboring classes 
in otherworldly salvation and rejoicing in divune 


love, while among the upper bourgeoisie there 
was a general tUx“!ung from worldliness to 
philanthropy. I^aymcn and laywomen took a 
prominent part. Politically the revival encour- 
aged liberalism. Ecclesiastically it led to the 
founding of Cierman baptist churches (Ham- 
burg, J834) and Uerman Methodist “missions” 
(Premen, i8qq). IMany who participated in the 
revival remained Eutherans, notably Spilta and 
JVtri of 1 lanov er. 

'Ehe contemporary southern revival was defi- 
nitely Old Euthcran, antifederationist and on 
the whole confut'd to the intellectual classes. 
Among its leaders was the phil()so]>her Schelling, 
and its chief organ was the noteworthy Zn 7 - 
srlinfl I Hr l^rotrslaniismus md Kirchc. 

'The nwival in the northeast was politically 
and socially conservative. It began in Berlin in 
1810 with the founding of tlu' Cdiristlich- 
deutsche rischgesellscliaf t among the aristoc- 
racy, which culminated in the fashionable Pie- 
tism ol' hVtxkTick Wdlliam iv and ol Bismarck. 
Klopstock, ( Jet lack anil others weri* encouraged 
tocultivate a Pietistii' learning, w hile th<- nobility 
organized missions, Bible soiulies and other 
religious philanthropies among the peasants, 
'flu* middle cl.isses, apart from writers and pa.s- 
tors, were scarc(‘lv touched by the reviv^al. The 
government ap])ointed only “awakened” pas- 
tors, tints forming a strong evangelical wing in 
the Euthcran church, whiidi eventually came 
into conllict with the ( )kl Eutherans ol the 
south. 

Among Catholics the activities most closely 
a]>proxiinating evangelical revivalism are those 
of the missions, which are in the hands ol vari- 
ous orders. Chief of these are the Society of 
St. Vincent ile Paul, which in addition to its 
philanthi'opies has j>romoted the practise of 
getieral conlession, the Brethren of the C(;mmon 
Eife, tht‘ Capuchins, the Eazarists, the Re- 
demptorists, the Passionists and the Paulists. 
'These have all been active in reviving religious 
interest among the lower classes, while the 
Jesuits as a rule have worked among the wealthy. 
But the vv’ork of these orders is seldom similar to 
the methods of ev angelical reviv^alism. 

Ill RIU'KT W. SCIINKIDKR 
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RKV( )1 .U'l'K )N AN I ) Ci )rN1T.K-Ui:V( )- 
Lli'riON. I'Jio t(M*ni riwolution, outsule tbc 
naliiral scietices, connotes a siklcbni ami far 
ivacliini^ eban^k', a major bia-ak in t!>r continuity 
of dc\ clojniiciit. Its .ijrplicalion is oltcn speciti- 
cally indicated by a <|nalil \ adjective, as in the 
expression cultural levohilion or industrial re\(»- 
lution. In ninct(‘(‘ntb century political science 
the t<‘rin when used alone was meant to refer to 
political revolution. It is fortius reason that the 
idea-S of revolution and violence a]i]>eared to be 
so closely connected. I'or no political S3.stem is 
so Ilexible as to be siiscejitible of fumlamentaf 
change by “legal” means; and iil(*galitv implies 
resort to force by the revolutionist as well as 
by the state which be attacks. 'IV) a modern stu- 
dent of social science tin* identification of revo- 
lution with }>olitiv;a] ujrbeaval and the consequent 
emphasis on violence as its salient characteristic 
appear misplacetl. 'i'be government tlocs not 
function in vacuo; its personnel, organization and 
policies reflect the correlation of forces in the 
society which it rides. It is unnecessary to argue 
a jicrfect correspondence between state and so- 
ciety to maintain that a major change in the 
political onlcT — not merely a shift in the per- 
sonnel of the governnienl or a reorientation of 
its concrete policies -must be f^receded or ac- 
companied by a drastic change in the relations 
among the different groiqis and classes in soci- 
ety. Thus a recasting of the social order is, at 


least in modern times, a far more important 
characteristic of revolutions than a change of the 
political constitution or the use of violence in the 
attainment of this end. 'I’liis aspect of revolution 
distinguishes it also from coup dV'aat, rebellion 
and insurrection, with which it is sometimes 
confused. In the present discussion therefore 
the social aspects of the revolutionary process 
will receive particular emphasis. 

The ipialitv of the change characterized as 
revolution cannot be grasped without considera- 
tion of the type of society in which it occurs., 
Tin’s may be described in highly simplified 
terms as a society torn by an internal antagonism 
between a small upjier idass which by vVrtue of 
its projirictiiry claims to certain sources of in- 
come '*eceiv c‘S a considtTable jv/rtion of the social 
ju'oducl and a large lower class which performs 
all the manual, routine labor anti subsists in 
relative povialv . I he t'oudilions of existence of 
the two classts present a sharj) contrast and 
tluar inti'iesls are directly ojqxised; for, cricris 
par thus ^ the gie.iter the share of the jwopertied 
class in the national divitlend, tlie smaller is 
that of the laboring class it neeil not be assumed 
th.it tlu‘ ujqier class Is entirt^ly sterile or para- 
sitic. d’he full lledged citizen of the (ire(‘k city- 
st.'ilt^ cultivated the arts ami .sciences; the dves 
roniani built and ruled .1 vvorltl empire; British 
landed aristocracy in the course of centuries 
developed an amazing skdl in statesmanshijv, 
Brussian junkias suj/plied the J lohenzollern 
mon.ircby with many (ilii ient army ofheers anti 
civil ailministiators In capitalist societies the 
upper class is ev en taigagetl in t‘Conomic ta.sks — 
nt)t in suliordinate manu.il duties, to be sure, 
but in organization and inanageiiuait . Vet the 
income of the caj^italist entrepreneur, likt* that 
of the slaveholder of antitjuity or of the feudal 
lord of the Midtllt‘ Ages, is basetl exclusively 
on the right of ownership. 'I'liis becomes abun- 
dantly deal with the spread of the corporate 
form of business organizaiioji; desjiitc the fact 
that the functions of production and l>usiness 
management jiass to salarital emjdoyees, the 
income claims of cr.jiitalisls and entrepreneurs 
remain unimpaiied. In adtlition to the mutually 
antagoni.stic upper and low-er class such societies 
comprise number of intermediate strata. While 
the relative weight of these middle groups, their 
traditions, p ilitical orientation and cultural make 
up have a definite bearing uj>on the origin and 
dev'eiojirnent of revolutionary processes, the dy- 
namic factor of revolution is always the tension 
generated by the conflict of interests of the 
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upper and lower class. 7diis hfdds true even in 
those situations where by various devices of 
political propap;anda an attack from below 
against the social position of the upper class is 
made to apj^ear as an offensive imperiling the 
status of the intermediati* groups. 

'J'he significance of a revolution lies in the 
fact that it is not merely a violent and profound 
modification of the soc*ial ()rgani/ation but a 
major shift in the rt‘lations between social classes 
whereby the dominance of the upper class is 
destroyed and the lf)\ver class emaiuapales itself 
from econoTiiie exploitation buttresst'd by politi- 
cal subordination. In the jiroeess the old Sf)eial 
ortler is discarded and a new one erected in its 
place. Bourgeois revolutions, as illustrated par 
exeellenc<‘ in the French Revolution, signify the 
social emanei[v.ition of the bourgeoisie and the 
recasting oftlie feutlal eor}H)rative regime into a 
capitalist bourgeois social system. Jn a socialist 
revolution the j)roI<‘tariat rises to the position 
of a ruling class and tlestroys eajntalism by so- 
ciidizing the means of production. 

"I’lie political and psychological aspects of a 
revolutio]! are t'tiij’»hasized when it is regarded 
as an uprising of the many against the few, the 
subjects against the rulers, luu* some time before 
the outbreak of a rt‘\olution the iipj^T class 
finds itself iti the position of a riuiiority isolated 
from the rest of society; anti the old order is 
finally overthrown by the anaised majority be- 
cause it ap})<‘ars to serve oidy the interests of 
the few at the to]>. A revolutionary outbreak is 
likewise preceded by a decline in the power and 
prestige of the ]>()litical aiilhority; simultane- 
ously there develops among broad masses of 
people a consciousness of separation from and 
opposition to tlie state. Weighted by its own 
weakness and the growing resistance of the pop- 
ulace, the machine of the state gives way at 
various points, until a concerted attack by revo- 
lutionary forces results in its complete break- 
denvn. Then, as tlu^ political system is changed, 
}H)wer pas.ses from the last legitimate to the first 
revolutionary government; thus the gulf between 
the rulers and the ruled is, at least for the 
moment, bridged. In the typical bourgeois dem- 
ocratic revolution this reunion of the people 
with the state is formalized tlirougli the con- 
vocation of a constituent assembly which em- 
bodies the principle of popular sovereignty. 

A coimter-revolution is an attempt to reverse 
the transformations effected in a revolution; its 
success signalizes the triumph of the upper class, 
which has been endangered and temporarily 


displaced by the revolution. Yet a counter- 
revolution seldom rcsu.scitatcs the regime over- 
thrown by a rev^olutionary onslaught; and the 
more intelligent advocates of counter-revolution 
never propose a faithful restoration of the old 
order. This would scarcely be conceivable in 
theory^ or desirable in practise. Revolutions are 
not undertaken lighthearted ly to please the fan- 
cies of idealistic youth or t(» sale the fury of 
revolutionary agitators; a great revolution occurs 
only when the disintegration of the dominant 
social system has readied an advanced stage and 
its stultifying effect upon jirogressive forces has 
become intolerable. A revolutionary trend there- 
fore cannot be neutralized [ly a return to the 
very conditions which produced it. A counter- 
revolutionary movement will look back with 
longing upon the old system, but lh(‘ conception 
of the past from wliich it deri^'<*s its goal lor tlie 
future is a relined and idealized version of the 
historical reality. Moreover, since it must oper- 
ate in a revolulionaiT environment, it is virlually 
comjielled to accept many current ideas and 
methods; it must learn at least to cf)uch its 
proposals in the ]>opular phraseologv of rt'volu- 
tion. Jn word and ifi deed counter-rc'volution is 
thus an ambiguous mixture of the old and the 
newx It dare not preach a j>ure and simjile rtliirn 
to the past lest it jeojiardizt^ its success with the 
masses affected hy the revolutionary ferment; 
and it cannot adopt a clear cut n^xolulionary 
program if it is to n‘niain true to its historic 
mission. 

A revolution oceurs, as Lenin observed, when 
the upper class cannot and the lower class W'ill 
not continue the old system. 'Fhe period leading 
u}> to a revolution is marked by increasing in- 
ability'^ at the top to maintain the status quo and 
by growing unwillingness at the bottom to toler- 
ate it. ’^J'he bourgeois revolutions in western 
society, for instance, were jirccetled l^y an epoch 
of economic and social change exttaiding ov^t 
sev’cral centuries during which the power of the 
ea])italist bourgeoisie grew at the expense of the 
feudal nobility. Tlie stage for revolution was set 
when capitalist entcrfirise liad spread from trade 
to all the important brandies of production and 
when the feudal nobility had been transformed 
into a class of absentee landowners living on 
tribute exacted from the peasantry and on 
bounty from the state treasury. Similarly a pro- 
letarian revolution comes at the close of a fairly 
prolonged development w hich culminates in the 
creation of a proletarian mass conscious of its 
ow n power and in the concentration of produc- 
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tioa in a few large plants controlled by j^rivate 
monopolies or by the state. 

The inaturing of new and potentially revolu- 
tionary forces within the old social framework is 
at first so slow and gradual as to be imper- 
ccptil )le. So long as the new appears to be closely 
lH)iind uj) with the old and permeated with the 
characteristic elements of the traditional ideol- 
ogy, the dynamic character of this development, 
the fact that it must ultimately transcend the 
bounds (jf the existing society, is scarcely intelli- 
gible either to the potential advocates of change 
or to the future partisans of conservatism. In 
cightecntli century France, for instance, the rise 
from ourvrier to maitrv oiwricr and thence to 
eTtireprenenr was still so common that it would 
have been diflicult indeed to perc<*ive in worker 
and entrepreneur the two antithetical poles of 
fully tlcvelopcd capitalism, and to foresee that 
the c(n)flicl between capital and labor was to be 
t)f much greater historical significance than the 
opposition between the privileged and the third 
(‘States, which was the avowed motivation of the 
French Revolution. 

When the new forces ha\e developed to a 
cenam ]'>oint, their essential diHerence from the 
old must 1)0 recognized if they are to continue 
to grow . A bourgeoisie which is unconscious of 
Us specific characteristics, which docs not rise 
lo the conct‘pt]on that the third estate is nothing 
and should be c\ cry thing (according to the bold 
formulation of Abbe Siewes), winch is content 
to ])crmit the feudal nobility to assimilate its 
w(‘althicst and most distinguiMicd members, 
cannot attempt tiie reconstruction of state and 
society. 11 u is to undertake such a venture it 
nuisL become aw’an* ot itself as an element alien 
to the established system and develop the cour- 
age to fashion the world after its own image. In 
more general teims, an effective revolutionary 
ideology must reveal lo the rising social class 
that it is and wh}’ it is a class distinct from the 
society into which it was born; it must offer a 
critu|uc of the existing order and draw the gen- 
eral outlines of the ideal substitute, d'hc present 
and the future must be contrasted if only that 
the claims of the ])rcsent to absolute validity 
may be denu‘d. 

Ivven if eonccivcd in the study of a solitary 
thinker, a revolutionary ideology cannot for long 
remain isolated from practical life. It must seek 
to materialize itself; tliat is, to arouse iheiUaS cs 

the pitch of enthusiasm requisite to the tri- 
umph of a major social interest. The transfor- 
mations thus effected throug/. the ideology and 


in it are evident when it becomes the basis of 
an organized movement. It w'ould nevertheless 
he a mistake to assume that ideology is moie 
important than organization or that the former 
precedes the latter; social ideation a’'.d social 
volition do not work independently of each 
other, nor does organization represent merely a 
more or less accidental juncture of the tw^o. A 
thinker in isolation docs not evolve a really revo- 
lutionary ideology unless his ideas move toward 
the tyjH* of solution being worked out in the 
world of action. Ideology does not create organi- 
zation; it merely reenforces and broadens the 
process of organization by clarifying its causes 
and aims. 

Not all revolutionary organizations are set up 
ad hoc. In many instanc<s organizations inte- 
grated with the existing regime become revolu- 
tionized and help to destro]^ it. I’he village, tiu 
factory, the tenement, the proletarian (juarter, 
develop into active units in a r.w'olutionary 
struggle. IWeu the armed forces of the stale are 
subjert to transformation. A revolutionized army 
strikes, or in military terminology mutinies, sig- 
nalizing thereby its dissolulioit as a lighting 
body. Tlie revolul ionary service w hich it renders 
is not the active one of supplying the revolution 
with a military instrumeul, but the purely })as- 
sive one of leaving the tottering regime defense- 
less. Refusal to obey the old command, abandon- 
ment of discipline, is all that may be expected 
of a fatally diseased military organism, f'or the 
armed force of the state a revolution never means 
sinqily a change of battle standard; no revolu- 
lioTiary regime inlierits from its predecessor an 
arrnv whose fighting str<!ngth is not thoroughly 
undermined. 

Revolutionized organizations operate along- 
side those which have bta'ii revolutionary from 
their inception. Even among the latter, however, 
there arc some whicli liave been neither formed 
nor maintained for ])olitical purposes; these have 
nevertheless a definite political orientation whicli 
colors and invigorates their activities. An out- 
standing example of tliis type of revolutionary 
organization was the salon of eighteenth century 
Paris, in which liberalized aristocrats and athe- 
istic clergymen foregathered willt bourgeois in- 
tellectuals. l"hc salons had been social meeting 
places for the aristocracy long befor * the power 
of the ancivn regime was at all shaken. Rut wath 
the approach of the revolution they underwent 
a complete transfonn^’tion: they grew in lu n 
her, they were no longer exclusively aristocratic 
and tl :'v adopU‘a an equivocal at’itudc, dc 




nouncing the government in theory and sup- 
porting it in practise. It is initially the revolu- 
tionists who .set ii[) political organizations; only 
later fh) tho.se whom th(‘ revolutionists attack 
(‘slahlish riv;il inst itut ions, rnder peaceful con- 
ditions the ruling class is organized as the state 
and neefis no other spe(a)i('all\’ political associa- 
tions; the low(‘r class, ou the (»ther hand, must 
strive to ( onsolidate it.s(‘lf on both the (‘('onomic 
and the p(ditical front . 

n)]e of organization is likely to he more 
im{)ortant in a j^rohdarian than in a bourgeois 
revolution. 'The transition from cayiitali.sm to a 
( lassle.ss .sf)cialist socicdy involves more radical 
and far reaching changes than supersession of 
the feudal order by the bruirgeois system, both 
of which are marked b\’ an internal antagonism 
between an ut)per and a lower class. 'I'he .social 
status of th(‘ baiikc'r, the manufacturer and the 
highly paid f)rofessional prior to a bourgeois 
rc‘volution is much sut)erior tcj that which any 
el(*ment of the prohdariat can hope to achicwe 
under capitalism; for many bourgeois groups 
thc'ir revolution .simpl\’ ('onfirms an acc'om- 
plishf'd change, dlie yuolcdariat , on the other 
hand, must organize in order to ov(‘rcome its 
sc'nse of subject ion and to j)repare for th<‘ seizure 
of political ()(.'wer, which represents merely the 
first decisive step toward its social emancipation. 
Nor is the .socialist movement as limited in dc'al- 
ing with the firoblems of organization as is 
bourgcHiis libcM'alism. (iroups professing a belief 
in the beneficence of free ('om[)elit ion in all 
spheres of .social life will be .somewhat averse to 
rigidity and centralized control in fiolitics, while 
tho.se who.se aim is a planned .socicd> will nat- 
urall\’ favor the highest d(*gree of organization. 

T\w imjiort ancc'of organizat ion in t heachic've- 
menl of .socialism ma>' be illustrated by a c'om- 
parison of the Russian Revolution of October, 
Hp7, with the Orman Revolution of iotS. In 
Russia the* Rolshc'vik party at ihc' head of the 
ma.s.s(‘s of pc'asants, workers and soldicTs over- 
threw capitalism, which, it should be notcal, w\as 
still rather wc'ak. In (icrmany tin* })rc\dominanco 
of a nominally socialist but in fact jietty bour- 
geois reformist party helpcnl to save c'a[)italism. 
d'he (Jerman (experience* has shown that, just as 
some organizations of non-revolutionary origin 
become revolutionizcxl under certain circum- 
stance's, as.sociations foundc'd for es.s(‘ntially rev- 
olutionary [)urpos(*s may develoj) an antiyiathy 
to revolutionar\' action and indeed, without for- 
mally dfsavowing their revolutionary f)ast, may 
turn into counter-revolutionary bodies. 


With regard tolegalit\'of revolutionary organ- 
ization there an* certain theorc'tical differences 
bet ween t he* sit uat ion con f n mt ing rc*volut ic mary 
liberalism and that which socialism must face. 
Whereas the forme*!* attac ks a state whic h does 
not in princ'i})le tolc'rale any as.sociation with 
political aims, the* latter ari.sc's unde*!* (onditions 
of more or less dev(*loi)ed jiolitic al dc'moc racy. 
In j)ractise, howexer. the distinc tion is not as 
sharp as these formal considc'rations suggest, 
h'or it is unwise* to assume that a bourgeois slate* 
will ])ermit revolutionary .socialist partie.s to de- 
X'elop to the point where thex' can command the 
allegiance of an eknioral majority and cangra.sj) 
political [)owe‘r by parliamentary mc‘ans; on the 
other hand, it is a matter of historical record 
that for some time bc'fore its final collapse ab.so- 
liite monarchy was too weak s(‘riously to combat 
revolut ionarx' agit at i( maud pn )paganda . 1 )espite 
its e.s.sential “illegalit\'"the rex'olut ionary party 
or bloc* may, in a situatitm whe're the disintegra- 
tion of lh(‘ old fiolitic'al .system is far a(lxainc'(*d, 
arrogate to itself a great manx' gox ernmental and 
adminislratix'e functiems thus (ompeling xvith 
the lawtully conslit uted authoritic's ( parliament 
with the crown, .sox’iet with the* democratic leg- 
islature). 

R(‘X’olulions are often precc'ded by public c'a- 
lamitic's, such as famines and wars, xvhich short- 
sighted ob.serxa*rs incorn*ctly rc'gardas causative. 
'I'heir true* significance from tlie stand])oint of 
the* revolulionarx' procc's^ lie^ in the* fad that 
they serve to spread and to intc'Usify the incli- 
nation to rc'volut ionary actior.. ,'suc h cwc'nts 
weaken the loyalty of the intermediate* strata to 
the existing order and assure* their neutrality if 
not their active ('ooi)eration in the first stages of 
a revolution. 

'riie approach of a rc*x'olut ionary storm is her- 
alclc'd by groxving restivenc*.ss of the* massc's and 
increasingly frecjuent outbursts of violc'ncr on a 
local .scale*: assassination of |)romin(*nt leadc'rsof 
thegovernmc'iit or of gox'ernm(*nt t)artic*s; bomb- 
ing of important buildings in the* c it x and firing 
of landlord m.'insions in the* country ; burning of 
court records and mortgage d(*eds; strikes of 
producers of (‘ssential foodstuffs, mass d(*mon- 
st rations and workers’ strike's, rhe immediate 
effec t of eac h of tlie.se oc currence's taken sepa- 
rately may be virtually nil, but in the aggregate 
th(*y indicate that the rc'X'olutionized strata are 
no longer contc'iit to remain [lassive. Any inci- 
dent, however petty, is apt to .set off the actual 
resolution; the Rc'xvilution of 184.S in Kavaria 
.seems to have liegun with the dropping of a 
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student’s cane from the balcony into the orches- 
tra pit of a Munich theater. 

When a great revolution finally breaks, it en- 
counters virtually no internal opjxisition; it 
appears lo unite the jieople rather than to sepa- 
rate them into hostih' camps. IVychological 
drives, such as suggestion and imitation or fear, 
play a part in this process, although it cannot be 
entirely reduced to the.se siniph* terms. Nothing 
is more contagious than siu'cess in politics as 
in ev(‘r\’ other field of human end('avor. The 
fact that a revolutionary attc'mpt hassucceedcxl, 
that undi'r pre.ssure from below the governing 
machinery of the state has collapsed, seems to 
pul th(‘ adherents of the old order in the wiong. 
h'(‘w of them have so clear a conviction and .so 
fervid a faith in the correct ne.ss of their pre- 
revolutionary ideaK as to persist in their old 
b(‘li(‘fs under such circumstances Most of the 
former con.s(‘rvative.s adoj)t tci a varying extent 
the f)hiloso|)hy of the victorious re\’olution.The 
swing in political oiiinion is so abrupt and .so 
wide that it results in a glaring inconsistency 
between pre.senl pr()f(*ssions and jiast I’XTforni- 
ances. Many converts .s(*em entirely to forget 
their past; som(‘ may se(‘ it in a n<‘w light as a 
stateof delusion caused by ignoranceand abetted 
by the misk'ading propaganda of th(* old regime. 

iM'ar is just as universal a drive as suggestion 
anfl imitation. If a revolution fails, few will 
admit having instigated it, but if it succeeds 
almost eviayone will claim that he worked for 
and partic'ijxited in it. In a revolutionary situa- 
tion fear is a particularly important factor, be- 
cau.se revolutions are always movements of the 
lower class against the uj)per class, ft would be 
sill\' to maintain that the under dog is by nature 
more courag(‘ous than the top dog, but it is not 
unreasonable to assume that such differences 
develop because' of the conditions under which 
th(‘ two clas.ses live. The atmosphere of upper 
class existence tends to favor delii acy and .sensi- 
tivity and to discourage self-a.ssertiveness, while 
survival in a lower tla.ss environment is condi- 
tioned upon physical endurance and spiritual 
fortitude. iMirtht'rmore the uppi‘r cla.ss is not 
habituated to protecting itself by its own efforts, 
for in normal times this duty devolves upon the 
police and the courts. But when the old guard- 
ians of law and order are replaced by the agen- 
cies of the revolutionary ma.ss, the u{)per cla.ss 
is left expo.sed and must seek to protect itself. 
Indeed it stands to lo.se a great deal unless it 
can find some way of safeguarding its interests. 


a fact which in it.self exjdains the amazing pro- 
fe.ssions of revolutionary sympathy on the part 
of those whom the revolutionist vrould instinc- 
tively regard as his natural enemies. 

Yet in the last anab'sis psychological factors 
are merely the superficial manifestations of more 
fundamental forces. While the u[)j)er class indi- 
\idual jdays dead, the cla.ss as .such does not 
di.sappear. If at a later stage it is to become the 
core of the counter-revolutionary r:n)vement, it 
mu.st go along with the revolution in its early 
pha.ses. In so doing it will attempt to restrict 
the .scojx' of the revolutionary transformation 
and to forestall the ascendancy of n'volut ionary 
extremism, a la.sk quite consistent with its future 
role, since the counter-revolution, howevi'r re- 
actionary .will acia'pt some of the i hanges intro- 
duced by the r('V(dution. 

Up|)er class j)articipation in revolution is fa- 
cilitated by tho fact that the revolutionists them- 
sc'lves are dividi'd into moderates and radicals. 
When a revolu I ionary outbreak occurs, the 
ruling grouj) grants man\' dcanands for which a 
long and vigorous but futile struggle has jirevi- 
ou.sly been wagial. The psychological value' of 
thc'.se victories is not as great as that of far less 
important concessions won b\']M'ac'(‘ful methods, 
for the occurrence of a resolution and the appar- 
ently wc'ak resistance with which it mec'ts rai.se 
the hopes and expedations of the re\’olut ionary 
stratum. Hut the practical intluence of such 
achic'vcMUents can scarcelv bc' ovc'rc'stiuKited, 
since' they lead to a division in the revolutionary 
I'amp, j)reviou^ly unitc'd in the fight against the 
c'omnion enemy. For the revolutionary ma.ss is 
newer a homoge'ue'ous whole; it consists of a 
large number of groups and suligroujxs, some of 
which evc'ii bc'fore the revolution were not far 
reaiioved from the lewel of complete .social eman- 
cipation while othc'rs have still a long way to go. 
In general the clo.ser a social group is to its goal, 
the lex-.s likely it is to undertake revedut ionary 
action and the more exagerly it will exploit a 
revolution for its ewedusive benefit. After the 
first c'oncexssions have been gained, the groups 
whic:h have thereby achiewc'd emancipatiem — 
the bourgeoisie proper in a bourgeois revolu- 
tion, the labor biirexiucrac'y and the proletarian 
elite in a j^roletarian revolution tc'iid lo with- 
draw from the revolui ionary struggle and to 
constitute Ihem.selves a new party of law and 
order. 

The split between those who have had enough 
of revolution and tho.se who would continue it 
lead.s nece.s.sarily lo a programmatic and prac- 
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lical rapprcK-henient hetween the moderate rcv- 
f:lutionists and the prerevolutionary conscr\'a- 
tives. 'Fhe grouj^s whose interests are repre- 
sented by the moderates are now forced to shift 
their position; they discard their general anti- 
government attitude and di'velop a sympathetic 
understanding of the benefits of peace, order 
and authority. .Moreover in tfieir etForts to build 
up a sirring grivernmcntal apparatus which will 
del(‘nd tfie new regime* against reactifin from 
the right and radicalism frran tin* left, the mod- 
erates are compelled to seek the aiti of oilicers oi 
the r>l(i army and of the ofhcials < f the f)ld gov- 
ernnu'iit, thus revi\ing tlie sense of iniportanee 
aTul power of the latter elements, d he er)nv'ert<Hl 
revolutionists and the moderates form the bloc 
which supports the lirst revrilutirinary grA<*rn- 
menf . 

It is r)i rleeisive imjuirtance lor tlie further 
lievelopment of the revolution tliat the new alli- 
ance does not endure lor long, because its right 
and left wings gain in strength at the e\]>ense of 
the center. 'I his p!ienonienr)n is entirely con- 
sistent with the tvpieal conditions <f{ a nwoju- 
tiriuarv' situation. So long as the niwr gr)\ ernment 
has nr)t crin.solidated its po\v(T and d<.es nr)t 
<*njf)v the prestige ol legality, tlie relations among 
the conllieting social fr)rces remain Iluid. iiotli 
reaction and radicalism have a better chance to 
gain their ends befon* the compromise bi*t\veen 
the middle* groups is linally s(‘llled and normal 
conditions are resumed; ihey will therefore at- 
tcmjU to f)revent stabilization and will push 
vigorously ahead vvhih* it is not too late. The 
growth of e\treiTiism is traceable also to eco- 
nomic factors. Although revolutions arc not de- 
liberately planned to [irovide'an immediate cure 
ror economic ills, cCfMiomie disturbances seiwe 
to release rt'V olutionarv <*nergies. It is imjxu'tant 
therefore ll»at in its early stages a revolution 
iggravatcs rather than mitigates economic dilh- 
.ulties. Kev'olulionary strikes of workers and 
food producers, disru]Uion of communication 
and transportation, tlestruetion wrought by 
armed eoniliets between lov'allsts and revolu- 
lioiii.sts, the sudden and eoTnj)lete impoverish- 
ment of many formerly prosperous families, 
disorganization of slate linances, gnnving in- 
security of property— all these make a bad eco- 
nomic situation worse; the material losses thus 
inllieteil constitute the more or less fixed eco- 
nomic cost of a revolution. 

In a situation so bt^set with dilTiculties there 
is little likelihood that the moderates who have 
risen to power on the crest of the first revolu- 


tionary wave w'ill long retain control. Their right, 
wdng is too close to reaction and their left wing 
too much inclined to radicalism to permit a 
rigorous e\t‘rcise ol authority against either ex- 
treme. Their revolutionary past will prevent 
them from attempting to restore iht* <»ld order, 
and they cannot estalilisli tin* tk‘W one or hnii 
foundations because their f<.‘ar of the left com- 
pels costly commitments to tht* right. 1 ht* weak- 
ening of the middle groups, the .strengthening 
of reaction and radicalism and the iiitensifieation 
of social conflicts into a bitter struggle between 
the right and the left justify the belief that a 
great revolution eulminates not in it free, liber- 
tarkin regime but in cither a “wbitt*’ or a “red 
tlietatorship. Allhougli similar in externals, these 
dictatorshi|xs move toward 1 un(lani<,'ntally dif- 
ferent and mutually oj>po.sed social systems. 

Ihe giovvth of the right wing of the moderate 
party signifies ipso facto an increase in the 
stmigth of reactionary groups not inelud(*d in 
the government bloc ami p»ives the way for 
couiiler-r(*v oliifion. In a bourg(.‘oi.s rt*\ olulion, 
counter-revolution is llx* oncern ol royalty, 
nobilitv, elerg)’ and aristocratic ofhet'rs ami 
officials, while in a jiroleiarian-.soeiahst n'volu- 
tionary attempt it is the function of the capitalist 
bourgeoisie ami its following, riu* fumlanien- 
tal j)raeiieal proldein whicli counter-revolution 
mmst se<‘k to .solve arises from tlie fact tliat the 
groups which stand to I'cnelit by it are too weak 
numerically to c.irr\ it througb by tlieir own 
unaided elforts, esjH'cially since the* revolution 
has dej^ri' ccl them of much of the* j)restige and 
social influence which they enjoyed under the 
old regime. lint, as liistory has shown, those who 
are outspoken in demanding restoration — aris- 
tocratic emigre-s during and after the French 
Revolution, the Russian anti-Soviet White guard 
organizations, the monarchist unions and offi- 
cers’ leagues in (Germany after 191 (S — do jiot 
succeed in enlisting popular suj^porl. To fulfil 
its historic mission reaction must become j)lcbe- 
ian; it must dev ise a program apj^caling to those 
elements which in their social background and 
outlook are but remotely related to the central 
group of original counter-revolutionists. 'I'hese 
volunteers in a cause essentially alien to their 
interests must be kept ignorant of the fact that 
they are organized and directed by reaction; 
otherwise they will not join or will refuse to act 
after they have been recruited. 

Difficult though it is, the practical problem 
confronting counter-revolution is not insoluble 
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In the period of preparation for a decisive 
struggle between reaction and radicalism — 
under the government of the moderates — the 
former ruling class is still in ]>osscssion of con- 
siderable economic and political resources; the 
influence of wealth, authority, tradition, repu- 
tation and personal connections docs not evap- 
orate overnight in a revolutionary uprising By 
such means reaction succeeds in winning the 
support of those elements which never had a 
strong attachment to the revolution and did not 
expect much from it; wliik' they may ha\e been 
affected by the enthusiasm evoked by its early 
victories because these were inimediatelv bene- 
ficial to their interests, they are vigorously oj>- 
posed to any attempts to cari*y the revolution 
furtlKa*. ()n the other side reaction makes an 
aj^peal to tlie disillusioned rex ohitionisls, those 
to whom the revolution seemed to promise a 
great tleal, who fought its heaviest battles and 
who have thus far gaiTV‘il very little or notliing 
at all. A ly]ucal example of the first group is the 
mass of the middle and petty bourgeoisie in the 
(ierman Rex’ohition of i9i<S, These elements 
supported or tolerated the rexolution so Jong 
and in so far as th<‘y saw in it a movement to 
taid a w’ar whieh had d(‘generated into senseless 
biitclury. But in the face of attempts to shunt 
the revolution from the democratie reformist 
rut on to a social ist-j'>roletarian track they imme- 
diately flocked to the counter-rcxolutionary 
standard w liich proclaimed the defiaise of prop- 
erty rights. Reactionary appeal to the other 
extreme was illustrated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the overtures of feudal elements toward 
the jirolctariat; tlic latter was to be won o\xt by 
the promise of social and political reforms to the 
side of the royalty, nobility and clergy in oppo- 
sition to bourgeois liberalism. The position c)f 
bourgeois counter- revolutionists is more diffi- 
cult, Liecause there are no classes lower than the 
proletariat to whom they can appeal. 'I'he expe- 
rience of National Socialism in Germany has 
shown, however, that counter-revolution in a 
radical socialist disguise can attract the support 
of the unemjdoyed, the youth and the unskilled 
more readily than that of skilled labor organized 
in free trade unions and educated in the tradi- 
tions of Social Detnocracy. 

There are two distinct stages in the develop- 
ment of a counter-revolution. In the first the 
groups with which counter-revolutionary tend- 
encies originate recognize the necessity of ac- 
cepting the achievements of the revolution in 
order that it may be stopped before it under- 
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mines the old structure at the really decisive 
points, it is probable that even at this time there 
exists a small group of coin inced admirers of 
the old order; hut in so far as they frankly 
advocate restoration they do not count politi- 
cally. The outstanding leaders of tlic class en- 
dangeretl by tlie rexolution undiTStaiul clearly 
that at this juncture intransigence means politi- 
cal suicide. In the second stage the division 
betxvccn moderate and extreme rcxolutionists 
leads to ariricd encounters; tlu* economic situa- 
tion does not improve but grows worse; the 
popular prestige of the revolution is impaired; 
and broad masses of people begin to c\jH*riencc 
an essentially passive yearniTig tor a return to 
the old. Onlv then tloes eoimtcr-revolution, 
.strengthened m niimhers and drawing its sup- 
port irom a broader social base, begin to gix^e 
articulate expression to its true pnigram. No 
longer prtimising to respect the gains made in 
the first ]>eriod of the revolution, it sets as its 
goal llic reestablishment of a refined and ideal- 
ized version of the old order, a sort o{ Zukunfts- 
staal in reverse. 

DexdopmeiP of a counter-revolutionary 
movement im])lies tlit xxt^akemng of the revolu- 
tionary classaml its ultimate dt^feat. 1 listorieally, 
how’cver, no reaction has ever exjxiinged all traces 
of the revolution. I’lie destruction of the existing 
order by the revoliiLion, the defeat of the revo- 
lutionary groups l)y th<‘ coimler-revolution, the 
apparent freedom with whieh the reactionary 
Icadenship proceeds against various classes alter 
It attains to power, the fact that the coimtcr- 
revolulionary regime can be identified neither 
with tlie prerev^oluiionarv svstem nor with that 
envisioned by the revolution, all these develop- 
ments lend plausibility to the notion that coun- 
ter- revoliitKin instead of merely restoring the 
old in a new disguise actually creates a new order 
in which the ancicn regime and the revolution 
are negated and transcended in a dialectic .syn- 
thesis. 

It is far more difficult to construe types of 
counter-revolution than to classify rev'oliitions. 
A revolution, whatevxa* the ohsiacles it encoun- 
ters and the sacrifices it demands, can settle the 
difficulties which provolvcd it; iu this respect a 
counter-revolution necessarily and inevitably 
fails. 'J'he reactionary waves released by bour- 
geois revolutions liave retarded hut not stoppeef 
the victorious march of the bourgeoisie, of capi- 
talism and of parliameniai-y democracy. Ulti- 
mately the antihourgeois forces of the past couI(f 
reassert themselves only by entering the service 
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of the bourgeoisie in tlkL‘ suj)port of irnperialist 
expansion and the suppression f)f the revolu- 
tionary Jahor movement —the policies of finance 
and monopoly cajiitalism. A counter-revolution 
whose practist‘ comes closest to its theory, wliich, 
ill other words, most nearly achieves restoration, 
^s always in danger of succumbing to a new 
revolutionary onslaught. On the other hand, a 
counter-revolutifin which dev iates farthest from 
the jirerevolut ionary order, which makes large 
concessions to tlie defeatetl class, in ethrt re- 
establishes tJ)e old systtan on a more stable basis; 
such a counter-revolution marks the oj^ening of 
a new era whose outcome is altogether un{)re- 
dictable. 

The situation wliich results when the revolu- 
tion passes its first stage and runs into political 
and economic difhcidties rnav b<‘ rcprestaited as 
a race between reaction and radicalism. 'The nat- 
ural reservoir of radical rev(>lntionary strengtii 
is to be found in those strata which are f.irthest 
removed from socaal emancipation, which par- 
ticipate most acti\ely in the revolutionary strug- 
gle and gain least by its eai ly achievements. An 
objective consideration of the various forces at 
work would .seem to indicate that at this point 
reaction .staiuls a better chance of victory. “'The 
rev'olution is finislied,” chant the conservatives 
in revolutionary di.sguj.se in nni.son with the new 
advocates of order, tlie former revolutionists 
wdiose ardor has cooled. 'J’hese groups are united 
in the desire to ]Uevent the complete materiali- 
zation of revolutionary potentialities; and in 
impetuously jwishing forward railic^di.sm is la- 
boring under a tactical tlisadvantage, for it is 
made to appear subviTsive of peace and nor- 
malcy. A more impcirtant handicap is the com- 
position of the radical camp. Wliile the central 
body of reactionaries includes tlu' .stratum habit- 
uated to the idea and ju'actise of state jiow'^er, 
the radical forces are rooted in the lower cla.ss, 
peojde who have never had an opportunity to 
wield any sort of authoritv. The radical pro- 
gram, which calls for a complete rev ersal of the 
traditional relations between the upjier and the 
lower class, now encounters the resistance net 
only of the propertied classes but also of large 
groups of professional people and petty bour- 
geois who believe themselves better fitted to 
rule tlian the lower strata on w hose behalf the 
radicals aspire to power. bAen to tho.se at the 
bottom of the social scale the idea that they are 
to occupy the seat of power appears strange. 
Their natural response is that of slaves suddenly 


set free: they tend either to remain loyal to their 
old masters or to waste their ticwly found 
strength in riot and debaucin 

To overcome the.se difficulties a strong and 
militant radical organization is of course essen- 
tial. In addition radicalism must strive to neu- 
tralize certain groups and to secure the activ^e 
cooperation ()f others, es}x*cially from the ranks 
of tlie moiKa’ate revolutionists. This latter oh- 
jectiw is not impossible to attain, since mo.st of 
the radi<*als come from a social milieu close to 
if not identical with that of the adherents < f the 
moderate party, and since the concreU' j>rogram 
of radicalism represents the most straightfor- 
waid and logical application of the general j^riii- 
ci])les of the revolul ionary ideology to which 
both radicals and moderates adlicrc. Radicalism 
is favor(‘d also by lUc dvnamic character of the 
revolutionarv situation; it is not casv to move 
larg<‘ ma.s.ses to action, hut it is equallv difiiiailt 
to sto}> them oiu-t^ they have l)eeu set iu triotioii. 

Insertions to the radical camp weaken llu‘ 
modcralt‘.s and Je.ivt' them oscillating helplessly 
between the right and the left. 'I'he growth of 
the extrtane left aj>pear.s to force the inoderalt's 
into closer union with reaction, the traditional 
guardian of law and ordvT; but a move to the 
right threatens further to tlisorg.inize and reduce 
the ranks of the moderate j^irtv. For the niod- 
erat(*s fear the Iritaitlsliij^ of tlaar old (‘iiemies 
even more than the enmity of their old friends; 
on tlie whole they regard the railieal as a brother 
in arms who must be eoiivinced of bis errors 
rather than as a foe to be destroyed .in emo- 
tional handicap of which radicalism is entirely 
fn‘e. 

As radicals .seize power they have to contend 
with a strengthened and iinifu‘d opt>osili(>n. All 
those w ho fear the loss of privik‘ged or preferred 
status are now Joined in the fight again.st the 
eomm*)!! enemy. In this antiradical camp the 
differences among the v arious groups — the ultra- 
reactionaries, the revolutionists by adoption and 
the moderate.s — now tend to disappear, b'ur- 
thermore there is tlie pritent threat of interven- 
tion 1)}^ foreign powers. Under such conditions 
it is fatal to falter or to hesitate. If the radicals 
are to retain control of the situation they must 
at once secure an organized force capable of 
defending the revolution; a Commit! et? of Public 
Safety, a Cheka, a New Model Army that can 
combat the armies of foreign states ruled by 
reactiimary governments and break uj’) the dan- 
gerous alliance between domestic and foreign 
counter- rev olutioT) - 
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These developments will necessarily influence 
the outlook of revolutionary radicalism. Im- 
pelled by the dynamics of struj^gle, not by op- 
portunistic compromises as in the case of the 
moticrates, radicalism temporarily moves away 
from its final ^oal of a classless and harmonious 
society. At this point there is need of a theory 
of “the transition period” which will reconcile 
the contradictions between the final ^oal and 
the means used to attain it. Such, for example, 
was Robespierre’s doctrine that “the despotism 
of liberty against tyranny” is necessary in order 
to prepare the ground for a free egalitarian 
society. 'I’he dictatorship of the proletariat is, 
according to IVlarx and J.enin, the inevitable link 
between capitalism, a society in which antago- 
nistic forces reach their highest development, 
and socialism, the first social onlcr based on 
principles of solidarity. 

l^Acn more significant are th<‘ structural 
changes in a country where a radical revolution 
has achie\ed victory. While the elements which 
constituted the old .society have disapireared, 
the groups which have been in the ascendant 
have become exhausted by their prolonged 
struggles in the dcfen.se and consolidation of the 
revolution. A condition develops which is not 
unlike that produced by a victorious counter- 
revolution: it apjUNirs that an enormous and 
powerful state machiiu‘ is now free to disregard 
the interests and wislres of society or of any 
groups within it. In control of such a machine 
the conservative landlortl Bismarck could create 
the (ierman Km])ire and the communist revo- 
lutionary Lenin introduce the New Economic 
Policy. 

A radical revolution does not travel directly 
to its announced goal and it exacts a heavy toll 
in human life and suffering; but the transforma- 
tions it effects are more fundamental and jkt- 
manent than those achieved at smaller cost under 
the leadership of moderates. Neither the 'Fher- 
midor reaction nor the Bourbon Restoration 
modified in any important particular the struc- 
ture of h'rench society as established by the 
revolution; and that .social sy.stem might not 
have been so firmly intrenched if the Jacobin 
dictatf)rship had not saved the revolution from 
the cul-de-sac into wEich it had blundered. 
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RHETl\ KOBI'RT BARWVKLL (icSoo-76), 
American statesman. In i.Sj}7 Rhctt, (Jroppin|:( 
his parental name of Smith, assiinu'd the name 
of a C(donial ancestor whose male line liad be- 
come ewtinet. When in the .same year he entered 
Con^re.ss as rt‘pre.sentative from South Carolina, 
he had completely forniiilated the political creed 
to which he adhered steadfastly during the rest 
of his life. He was tlevoted to the older variant of 
the doctrine of slates’ rights which in emphasiz- 
ing the .sovereignty of the stale repudiated both 
the legal hegemony of the union and the ethical 
tiegemony of a .section. Rhett’s aggressive local- 
ism coincided with the emergence in the South 
of a new attitude, essentially nationalistic, which 
was designed to draw all the southern states into 
a clo.se association and to determine the j^dicy of 
each by the welfare of all. His o}>})osition to all 
centralizing tendencies whether on a sectional or 
on a national scale is reflected in the imjiortant 
events of his life. Shortly after entering Congress 
he became an avowed secessionist. 7 ’he “Bluff- 
ton Movement,” precipitated by a speech which 
he made at Blullton, was an attempt, frustrated 
by Calhoun, to argue his state out of the union 
as the first step toward a sr)uthern confederacy 
which would include 'Icxas. Following the 
C'ompromise of J<S50 Rhett eagerly participated 
in another attempt to break the union. The 
“Southern Nationalists” withdrew from this 
movement when they found that the South as a 
whole was not ripe lor sec(*ssion, but Rhett stuck 
to his guns to the bitter end. Soon after the 
failure of this movement he retired to private 
life; he i.ssued forth again, however, as the sc- 
ce.ssioni.st leader of South (Carolina in i860, and 
considerable trlforts were made to elect him 
pre.sident of the Confederacy. When his suc- 
ces.sful rival, Davis, entered upon his work of 
administrative centralization, Rhett became his 
bitter opponent. During the remainder of Con- 
federate history he took part in every effort to 
limit the power of the administration and to 
e.\alt that of the .separate states. After the down- 
fall of the C’onfedeiacy he lived in retirement. 

N. W. Stepiik.nson 
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RHIGAS, KONSTANTINOS (r. i 757 - 9 ^'^)> 
Greek tiationalist and ptiet. A cry little is known 
of Rhigas’ life until about 1700, when he left his 
native land for Bucharest. He was a student 
there for several years and later becanu? secre- 
tary to the hospodar. While in Bucharest he 
organized a group to promote a Greek revolt 
against 'Ftirkish absolutism and in order to 
further the moveimait \vent to Austria, wTere 
he wxm the support of many of the Greek mer- 
chants in Vienna and Trieste. During this 
period he had his revolutionary poems and 
WTitings distributial secretly throughout Greece. 
Rhigas w'as greatly iniluenced by P'rench revolu- 
tionary doctrines and was negotiating with 
Napoleon for assistance in the Greek cause 
when, together with sewral fritaids, he was 
arre.sted by the Austrian go\ eminent. I le w'as 
haiuled o\er to the Turks and put to death. 

Rhigas ]>layed a pri'eminetil part in develop- 
ing an ideological ha.sis for the (ireek nwolu- 
tionary struggle. His works w^ar read exten- 
sively and stimulatial a re\ival of nationalist 
sentiment. His jnirpose was the liberation not 
only of (i recce but of the entire Levant from 
the .sultan’s yoke. In this connection he gave 
expression for the first time to the idea of a 
Balkan league, which was to include^ the T>evant 
of Asia Minor. All Rhigas’ writings, with one 
exception, have a socio-pedagogical and political 
content. Of special importance are his celebrated 
Song of Freedom, which sought tf) incite to 
revolution not the Greeks alone but all the 
subjects of the sultan, and his Proclamation on 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, which con- 
tained a detailed })lan for the constitution of the 
new state. 7 ’he Proclamation was influenced 
chiefly by the French constitution of 1793, 
although many of its precepts are reminiscent of 
the constitutions of 1791 and 1795 as well as of 
tho.se propo.scd by Sieves and Condorcet. It is 
distinctive, however, because of its deliberately 
cosmopolitan point of view'! it speaks only of 
“the rights of man” and not of the “rights of 
citizens,” for in the tkwv state citizenship was to 
be a necessary qualification only for positions in 
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the public aclmimstratioii and otherwise all were 
to enjoy equal rights and privileges. 

Pan A j OT IS Ka n rllopou i .os 

Consult: Kdmonds, K. M., lihi^as Phnoios (London 
iHgog Nicoiiipoulo, V. A., Notice sur la I'lc et Ics 
ecrits dc Jihiifus (Paris 1S24). 

RHODES, CECIL JOHN (iS53-jqo2), Eng- 
lish empire builder and colonial statesman. As a 
young man Rhodes went to south Africa for his 
health and became interested in tiie diamond 
diggings at Kimberley. His business career 
culminated in ihe consolidation of these dia- 
mond fields in the hands of the f )e Beers Alining 
C’ompanv. Rhodes had aln^ady entert‘d political 
lif(‘ at Ca|K‘ Colony, had aided in establishing 
British power in Bechuanaland and, like others, 
had foresetai eventual eximnsion (»l British 
]H)WX'r to the north. In i8Sq he organi/ed tlu' 
Ih'itish South Afrid C'ompany. chartered b) the 
crown, whicli with De Bee’s funds undert(n*k to 
(‘stabhsh a British colonv in what is now Rh(»- 
di'sia, anticipating ajqvarent Boer, Portuguese 
and Cerman aims in this direction. Meanwhile 
Rhoiles became ]u iiric minister of Ca]ie Colony 
and also began the develojnuent of deep level 
mines on the Rami through the Ckmsolidated 
(iold Inelds Conifiany. Ills native polici(‘S both 
at th(‘ Cajie and in Rhodesia have betai much 
criticized. With respect to the Boers he advo- 
cated a South African ]>olic\ which would pro- 
mote a federal union of all .states with unified 
railway and tariff control. Impatient to achieve 
his ends, he planned a revolt at J<diannesburg 
against Boer rule, sustained by Rhodesian 
forces. 'Phe abortive Jameson raid brought his 
])rogram to a sudden end in iSpb. Rhodes con- 
tinued to wield power unoRicially in his northern 
domains, aided in suppressing a sc-rious Alata- 
bele uprising and projected telegraph lines and 
raihvays along the Cape to Cairo route. At the 
Cape he was leader of a pro-Briti.sh j>arty, w hich 
greatly exacerbated Dutch-Eiiglish relations and 
strengthened the resolution of the Boer repub- 
lics to resi.st British encroachments. 'Phe Boer 
War curbed his independence of action and his 
influence upon the course of events. 

Despite numerous biographical works by as- 
sociates the I'tersonality of Rhodes remains 
something of a mystery. I le was clearly a man of 
mystical temperament, with few close friends, 
attached to mediocrities, more captivated by a 
South African than by a British view of empire 
and desirous of wealth as a means of power. Idic 
publication of his will with its provision for 
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scholarships at Oxford for British, American 
and (lerman students encouraged the rapid rise 
of Rhodes legends which serve as a gloss for the 
ruthlessness of his metfiotls. Rhodes symb<)li/es 
the mixture of sharp business practise and 
political ambition wliich characterized the ex- 
pansion movement of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. His fortune arose from 
shrewd exploitation of native labor and his 
])Ower was a function of the expansion move- 
ment itself, which .shaped his personality and 
math* him its boldest and most imaginative 
leader. 

Pj:land 11 . Jenks 

(Jonsn/t: ('nil Rhodes; Ills PoJitU(d Life and Sfieedies^ 
ed. h\ “\'inde\” (i*. Verst liovlv) (I.ondon i<>oo); 
Mu’liell, Lew IS, Idfe and rimes of the Riyjit I lonoia able 
Cedi John Riiodes^ z vols. (London mio); ^VlllJanl.s, 
Basil, Cedi RJmdes ( Lontlon Alillin, S. (L, 

(h’di Rhodes (London 1^33); IMinnei, W. 1 *'., 
Cedi Rhodes (Loiulon in33); Harris, John 11 ., The 
Chiirtered Millions (London i()20); I lole, 11 . Al., The 
Mahttiff of Rhodesia (1 .oiulon 1026). 

RHODhkS, J AMF.S FORD (1S4S-1927), Amer- 
ican hi.storian. Rhodes, after having spent a year 
each at New A'ork I hiiversity and Chicago Uni- 
versity, retiiriK‘d to his native city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to enter the coal and iron business which 
^'is father had built up. I'or tlie ne.xt hlleen 
years he was associated with his brother-in-law, 
Alark Hanna, and succeeded in collecting a com- 
fortable competence. In 1(885 lie w'as able to 
retire, and after more than a year spent in Fairo- 
pean travel he set about his lilc work, residing 
first in Cleveland, then in Cambridge, Alassa- 
chusetts, and after 1899 in Boston. 

Selecting the C’ivil War period as his field 
Rhodes published in 1893 the first Wvo volumes 
of liis History of the lUiitcd States from the 
Compromise of iSjo (7 vols., New A ork 1893- 
1906; new ed., 9 vols., 1928). 'Fhe year 1877 had 
been .set as the original goal of his hi.story, but 
in 1919 Rhodes published also the History of the 
United States from Hayes to MeKinUy^ 
jSqO and in 1922 The McKinley and Roosevelt 
Administrations, jHq^-iqoq. In 1917 there ap- 
peared his one-volume y/f.v/on’ of the Civil War, 
which Rhodes called “not an abridgement . . . 
but a fresh study of the subject.” Betw^een 1885 
and T927 he wrote various short essays on his- 
torical subjects, some of which were incorpo- 
rated into his later books. 

Rhodes' fame as a historian rests upon his 
original volumes, especially the first five. These 
are not so much a history of the United States 
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as a chronicle of the slave struggle and particu- 
larly of its political iispects. Despite the fact that 
he was a northerner and a Republican in politics 
and had been brought up in a section where 
abolitionist sentiments had l)ecn pronounced, 
he gave a remarkably unjirejudiced presentation 
of the southern position. Rhodes had a real Hair 
for the pictures(jue and sjiectacular, and his 
pages al’)ound in gra])hic descrij)tions of some 
of the more sensational e\'ents of the period he 
wiLs treating; his j^en portraits of political and 
military personages are also noteworthy. Jlis 
earlier work was built up j)ainstakingly on dili- 
geni study of the sources witfi much utilization 
of the newspapers; and although later scholar- 
shi]> has succeeded in questioning some of his 
conclusions, his historv still stands as the best 
single, detailed study of the political and iTiili- 
tary <‘\t‘nts oftheyt'ars 1S50 to i<S77. 

Rliodes’ lacuna(‘ were serious, however, and 
prevent his history from being a true record t)r 
all the main currents of American national life 
from down to the close of recotistruetion. 
f or example, he showed no awareness of the 
naturt' of tl)e economic antagonisms between the 
southern slavocracy and tlie growing northern 
capitalistic' class; while he scarcely noticed the 
inlluence ot the west in th(‘ shaping of the politics 
leading up to tlu* Cdvil War. ddie diplomatic, 
naval and gc‘nc‘ral social aspects of the C'iv il War 
period were sliglitcd also. 1 lis two volumes cov- 
ering the years iSyy -jc^oq are geTierally unsatis- 
f ictory, and tliey prove' that Rhodes in his own 
time's was cjuite at a loss as to the true signifi- 
cance of industrial and linancial growth and 
organization, tlu' rise of labor groups and 
struggle, ami agrarian discontent. 

L. R. SitiPPEi- 

(JoNsn/t: n(*\vf, M. A. De W., James Ford Rhodes^ 
yltnemati Ili.slonan (N'rvv York igau); Adams, C. P\, 
“Mr. Rhoilt's’s I'lltli \ Oliimr” in IVlass.u'luJsclls His- 
torital Soi'ifty, Ftoiri'diniis, and scr., vol. xi\ (1005) 
3ii-5(*; L, Jt., “R}i(»d(.\s’s History <>f the 

rnifed States,” and Miller, It. C'., “James Ft>rd 
Rhodes; a Stutl\’ in I listorio^U'.iphv” in Mississippi 
Wilh'V Ihstofual Rt’i'i( 7 i\ \ol. sm 133 4S, 

arul \ol. w (i<mS 2 n) 455-?^; I.yruh, J. R., Some 
Hisloii((d Ffiors of James Ford Rhoties (Boston lyaa). 

RI(\\RIK), DAVID (i77a-iSa3), English 
economist. Ric'anlo was born in London of 
Anglo-Jcvvish parents. Hc' passed his childhood 
in a rc'stricted vvorKl of civic security, material 
vvi'll being, religions ortliodoxv and social exclu- 
sion. 1 )cstinc‘d lor a linancial carec'r, he was sent 
as a V()ung boy to a school in I lolland, where he 


remained for two years. Upon his return to Eng- 
land he continued to receive a common school 
education, until at iourtecn his father began to 
employ him in the brokc'rage business. Soon 
after attaining his majonty Ricardo married 
Pri.sci I la A nne Wi Iki nson , a non- J ewess. Whet her 
in consequence of this ste}> or in gc'ueral re- 
action against the rigid orthodoxy ol his father s 
religious ])ractisc', a ruj>ture oerurred between 
father and son extending cv c'u to business affairs, 
l^hrovvn uf>on his own rc'Sourc:es, Ricardo dis- 
played exceptional capacit) in the money 
market and within a short time had c'stablished 
himself securt‘I\ . Outside of business affairs 
natural science seems at first to have interested 
him. J Ic was one of the original nu'mbers ol the 
Gc'ological Society and made* a collection of 
minerals. 

'riie .sensational c'vcnts which led uj) to and 
followed the Bank Restriction Act of 1797 and 
the ordinary happ('nings of his evt'ryday life on 
the Stock hAcliange could not havi' failed to 
interest Ricardo in gt'neral fiiiancial ]^rinciples, 
A"et the determining impulse to economic sjk'CU- 
lation caiiK' from almo.st chanct' acquaintance in 
I7qq with yVdam Smith's treatise. Ricardo’s de- 
but as an t'conomic writer took tlu* nuult'st form 
of an unsigned jxipt'r on the bullion conti ov ersy, 
contributed in iSoig at James Mill's instance, to 
the Montinp (ilirofnde and subsc(]u<'ntlv ex- 
panded into a forceful pam]>hK'l, J'/ic /hg/z 
Price of Biilliiai (London nSio). It Ictl to inti- 
macy with Malthus and upon the incorporation 
of its substance into the bullion committee re- 
port of iSi o establislu'd Rica i\lo as a convincing 
exponent of monetary principles and an authori- 
tative champion of “the true doctrine” against 
confemporary attack. 

The corn law controversies of 1*^13-15 
brought Ricardo again to the fore, tirst as a 
pamjihlt'teer advocate of free tradt‘ }>rinciples 
in ofiposition to the protectionist leanings of 
Malthus, and later as an autiior of a .systematic 
theory of economic distribution and tax inci- 
dence. Grt'aler intimacy with James Mill, active 
eorre.spondence with Malthus, d'rower, McCul- 
loch and Say and retirement from the stock 
exchange to the trarK|uil ease of a Gloucester- 
shire country seal in iS 14 tended to broaden the 
range of Ricardtfs economic thinking and 
culniinateii in the publication of his On the 
Principles oj Political Economy and Taxation 
(la’iidon itSiy, 3id ed. 1S21). In iSiq Ricardo 
entered the House* of Commons as member for 
I’ortarlington, an Irish pocket borough, and 
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parliamentary^ issues became his prime interest. 
Formal duties were supplernentetl by partici]ia- 
tioii in current iliscussion: resumption of specie 
payment, bank practises, tax proposals, sinking 
fund policy, Owen’s schemes, savings hanks and 
popular education projects. 

Much of present day wisdom with respect to 
currency, taxation and international trade is 
based upon Ricardo’s analyses. 1ti the matter of 
eiirrtaicy Ric*ardo's service was not merely to 
confirm and ampliiy (‘arlier opinions but to co- 
ordinate them with actual monetary practise', lie 
inspired the bullion committee' ivport of jSio; 
his aelvocacy of disassoeiaa iOu: issue from dis- 
count functions lore'shaelowe^il the l>aiik act ot 
j(S44; anel his “economical anel secure' em renev ’ 
has be*eT(Mne the monetary system of e'nlighte'iied 
states. In the lielel of taxation Ricardo must be 
cre'diteel with the' current ae'e:eptance of 1 lie prin- 
ciples that the' social utility of any tax is de- 
termine'el not by its proJticti\ ily })ul by its 
ultimate incielene'e' and that this elfe'ct is gov- 
erned by the laws of e'conomic distribution; 
thi'se consielerations have be'eome the' liuula- 
nu'iital criteria of all moele'rn testing of tax ]>ro' 
jiosals. d'lie tlu'ory of international trade as h'lt 
bv Ricardo ami cxjmunde'd but not substantially 
altere'el bv J. S. Mill has turn'slu'd the* scie'Htihc 
basis for the ])ractical rule' of Ire-e trade. 

d’licre is a certain superficial warrant for the 
xvieie^spread o]’>inion lliat llie econe>mic r.ulieal- 
ism f)f the' nine'teemth century is an e'lnanation of 
tiie Ricarelian economics. SiHialism, both in its 
earlie*r Idiglisli phase and as cle'veiojK'd by Rod- 
bertus and Marx, re'sts ujion the assumjition that 
v alue is “e-mbodied labor”; the appropriation by 
the state, wliolly or in jxirt, of e'Conomic lanel 
rent, either as a social panacea as urgeel by 
lle'nry George or as a liscal device as e'<)ntem- 
])lateel i\y re'cent tax reforms, is based upon the 
diiie'rential theory of rent formulate’d by Mal- 
thus and accejiteel by J^icardo. C.ue'tuI stuele'iils 
}iave, hovve'ver, distingui.sheel be'twe'e'ii Rie'areio’s 
o})inif)ns and the misinte'rpre'tation or outright 
perversion of the'm. Ricardo accorded a place to 
“embodied labor” not as the cause but as the 
measure of value. So too in the matter of eco- 
nomic rent he insisted that with the jwogress of 
society cajiital tended to increase, and in conse- 
quence of limitation upon the product i\x‘ ca- 
pacity of the soil profits tended to fall and rents 
to rise; but he maintained that these phenomena, 
far from bt'tokening any social injustice, were 
‘ tlie most unequivocal truths of wealth and 
prosperity.” 
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Critics differ as to the validity of Ricardo s 
doctrines. 'I’here is little ilissent as to his high 
service in estalilishing the concejH of political 
economy as a botiv of uniforrnitic's dealing with 
the phenomena of wealth, llis data may have 
been incomplete, his method in part dt'fcLtive, 
his ioncliisions at times misleading, but Ri- 
cardo’s great contribution lay in his definitive 
conversion of economic speculation from de- 
tached incjuiry or sjH'cific iheorizatiou into an 
integrally related body of principles, d o thi'> 
extent Ricardo is tf) be regarded as the true 
founder of the .science of ecoiuHiiics. With re- 
sjH'Ct tf. particular ]>rincij>lcs — the tiu'ory of 
monev, the laws of hsi-al incitleiii e, the scheme 
of economic distribution -Ricardo’s contribu- 
tions were imjxirtant. Rut it is in the large influ- 
ence of conce]>l and method that the e\]>lanaiion 
of his dominance is to be found. 

jACon II. IJoi.LAXOKR 

li o;A’v of Tim id Ri((udo, t'll. bv J. R. MtC’ul- 
hnh (London iS.p)). l‘oj Ric.ird('’s Irttcrs to j. H. 
Sa\, sec “C'oj rt'sponil.inee avee David Uiiaido’* in 
Sa\ 's Onn'K's dn'crsi's (Pans 1S4S) p. LrlUrs 

oj Darid ttt 'I'/ioindK RohnI Mo/tlios, /(S/o 

eil. 1 )\ janu's Bonar (()\lord 1S.S7); Lrtirjs if 
Ddi'id Runrdo to jo/in Rtitns(i\ Mi ( !nHo< h, jSjO- 
ed. by J. II. llollandti, Ameiican Iuf>noniic Associa- 
tion, Piihlitations, \oI. \, nos. 5 U (New York i-Si^s); 
J.rficrs . . , lo l]ni<hc\ 'I'toiirt and ()thn \, I S / 1~- f ,S.'> 
ed. by J. II. 1 lollamler and James Bonar (( >\loril 
7 V/nv ofi the Rmr of (j'old, ( iofitrihuird 

to the Moniimi (llDouidc in .liiitmt Xo'i'cnihrr iSixj 
(Ballitnore .Vo/rv o// Multlnn'" ifdcs 4/ 

Vohtiial K< oiiofn\\" ed. liy J. II. 1 lol lander and 'P. E. 

( Jre^^^orv (Baltimore Minor Rtifx’rs on thr (htr- 

ntu'Y (Jinwtioii / .Voo- ; Xc > , ed. In J, II. Ilollander 
(Itallimore A delinitive edition o1 Ricardo’s 

\vntinr;s is in preparation b> the Ro>al ICconomu: 
Sov letv. 

(Jonsnlf: Mc(.'ullov li, J. R., “Memoir” in his edition 
ol Ricartlo’s l]^oiks\ Hollander, J 11 ., Dni id Rii ardo; 
a ( ientennry I’i\tiniati\ Johns Hopkins Lnivi'rsity, 
Studu's in llKstoncal anti Polilu'al Seienee, aSrh ser., 
no. 4 (Italtimore in>o); Dielil, Karl, So:ia/<L'issrn- 
sihnfilnhr RrJnntr/ i/nycn I hind Ri{nrdo\ (irnnd- 

I’csrt-r dvr I'olksicirtsi /laft und Rr^tnu runy, 2 vols. 
(and ed. Leipsic 1005). I'or excellent hihlio;^'^raphy 
of Ricardiana, see Biaiijeaud, H., Essni sur Iti tliroric 
mardu’unc dr In t^alcur (Pans 1034). 

RTCCA-SAT.KRNO, (HIJSLPPI-: (nSq^-ioiz), 
Italian eeontrmisl. Rieca-Salerno was professor 
of finanee at the I'niversity of Pavia and later 
taught economies at Modena and Palt'rmo. His 
early works, notably Sulla tvaria del capitale 
(Milan 1H77) and Teoria ^cnvrale del prestiil 
pubblici (Milan 1879), attracted attention for 
their remarkable critical insight. In his mono- 
graph “La teoria del valore nella storia delle 
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dottrinc e cici fatti ccoiiomici’’ (in R. Accadeniia 
dei Lincei, Classc di Scicnzr Moral], Mvmaric^ 
5th ser., vol. i, Roiik* p. T37-305) Ricca- 

Salenio attempted to intet^^rate the value theory 
of the Austrian school with that ol the classical 
economists and contrilmied original ohserva- 
tirms on monopoly value. Of hindamental im- 
portance is l.u ivarid dvl sularin (Palermo i()00), 
presenting a most tdlective coinhination ot de- 
ductive reasoning and factual analysis, in whicli 
he a[iphed the doctrine oi reciprocal demand to 
capitalist exchange hetween laitreprtaieurs and 
workers and treated the prohlern of distribution 
of wealtli in its ^^eneral and particular aspects. 

Ricca-Salerno is to be remernben^d also for his 
contributions to fiscal science. Jlis '‘Storia dciie 
dottrine linanziari(‘ in Italia" (first publishtai in 
K. Accatlemia dei Lincei, A/cwor/V, 3rd ser., vol. 
ix, Rome iSSi; 2nd ed. Palermo iS()b) is out- 
standintj; for its scojw of analysis, its coordina- 
tion of doctrine* and fact and its comparison of 
Jtalian with forei<;n fiscal doctrines. No less im- 
portant is the Scivnui dcUc finanze (Idorencc 
i(SS8, 2nd ed. rMe^o), xaluable for its (‘conomic 
analyses of fiscal in relation to political coiuli- 
tions, in which he departed from the concepts of 
Krnil Sax and modified some of tiu* latter’s 
proyiositions; this study contains also a critical, 
synthetic exposition of the tax systems, pointing 
out their essemtial tendencies and ju'incijKtl re- 
lationshi[)s. Ricca-Salerno wrote numerous eco- 
nomic ai.d fiscal monograjihs, most of which 
have been published in Italian and foreign re- 
views. llis more g<*neral e.ssays “J.e entrate 
ordinarie dello stato" and “Finanze locali," 
published in Primo trattafo nmify/rlo di diritto 
armfii/iistmtiro italiuno (ed. by W Iw Orlando, 
vol. ix, Milan i(^02, p. i-3<S() and 1)85 8^9), 
treat the jirohlems of fiscal jurispriidcaice in the 
light of the general principles of fiscal science. 

Auousto Okaziani 

RICCI, M.M’TEO (1552-ihio), Italian Roman 
Catholic missionary. Ricci was born in Mace- 
rata. As a young man he entereil the Society of 
Jesus and in i 577 was sent to the Jesuit missions 
in the east of .Asia. After about four years in 
India he was assigned to China, reaching there 
in 1582. During the preceding thirty years 
courageous but largely inellective attempts had 
been made to renew Roman Catholic missions 
in the Middle Kingdorr , \\ \ ere they hrd lapsed 
for more than two eentunes. It was due largely 
to Ricci that these efforts succeeded. By slow 
stages covering many years he made his way to 
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Peking (ihoi), where he resided until his deatlv 
In order to gain a fool hold for Christianity in ttie 
country he adtiressed himself primarily to the 
dominant scholar-ofiicial class, wanning their 
respect by showing that he })ossessed greaUT 
knowledge than tfuw in mathematics and as- 
tronomy, subj('cts in which he had specialized 
in Europe. W ith the same end lie made himself 
expert in the C’hinest' language and literature. 
Desiring to avoid antagonizing this ruling cla.ss, 
he atlopted the garb of a Confucian scholar, 
employed in his translation of the word God the 
t<*rms 7 ’‘ />■//, Shatjo-li and 'Pirn chn^ which he 
found in the aiua'cnt cla.ssics, and decided that 
such ciaemonies as those customarih’ employ etl 
in iionor of ance.stors could consistently be 
engaged in by C’hristians. It was his a})proach 
which most Roman Catholic missionarie in 
C-’hina were to adopt for more than a century 
alter his death. Alter ]>rolongt‘tl controversy 
some of his adaj)tatif»ns to C'liines<* customs and 
ttTins were forbidden b\ Rome. Ills apfxvil to 
the governing groups tlirough western scienc-t*, 
however, continued until early in the twrntieth 
C(*niury. "Phe jwi‘Ct*dent which Rii'ci set for 
mi.ssionaries in studying C’liinese lore laitl the 
foundations for bairoj>ean Sinologv. 

K. S. l^AToiaiHTTr: 

('.omult: Of^vtc stondtr drl />. Mdttco Hioi, c\l. by 1*. 
'Pacclu \’eritini, xols. (Maeerata noi 13); Sainte- 
Foi, C’harl(*s, \ iv liu R. I\ i/fh'no <li In (dime, 

2 \oIs. ('Ptuirnav iSUo); I.alouiettc, K. S., A Ilotory 
of (din\/i<m Mi^stof/s m ('hma (New ^'ork 1()2q) p. 
Oi-OcS, 133-55. 

RIC'II.'XRD, 1 IENR\ (1812-88), the foremost 
figure in the nincteentli centurv British }>eace 
movement, '['lie son of a Welsh C’alvinistic 
ministei, Richard in 1835 became jiastor of 
Marlborough C’hapel in London, h'or a]m()st 
forty years he siTved the London Peace Society 
as its most active and re.spimsible officer. With 
Idihu Burritt (</.t’.) he organized a series of 
popular peai’c congri'sses in Great Britain and 
on the continent. As editor of the Herald of 
Peace (1848-84) and the Mornitif^ Star and 
Pretiin^ Star, the former of which contains his 
most important writings, he vigorously exposed 
‘Avar scares" and professional patriotism, de- 
nounced the C’rimean War and condemned im- 
perialism. As a Liberal member for Merthyr 
Tydfil (i8()8-88) he w'as the leading exponent of 
the peace movement ir the House of Commons. 
FIis program included the refern and codifica- 
tion of international law, parliamentary control 
over the declaration of war., and the reduction ot 
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Annaments. The heart of his proposals, however, 
was tlic establishment of a general and perma- 
nent system of arbitration, and to this he com- 
mitted the House in 1873 notwitlistanding the 
opposition of Gladstone. His iiillucnce also led 
directly to the adoption of similar resolutions in 
several continental legislative bodies. Despite 
the Christian inspiration of his thoroughgoing 
pacifism he ditl much to make the peace moxe- 
ment less religious and sentimental and more 
political in character. 

]n his associations with revolutionary liberal- 
ism of the continental type Richard insisted that 
the Chri.stiaii principle of non-violence was even 
more a]’)plicable in civil than in international 
w^ar. His middle class point of \iew' also made 
him unsympathetic with various revolutionary 
movements which appcah‘d dramaticallv to the 
masses of Hurope in the name of “peace and 
liberty.’* An outstanding mediator between 
Wales and England, lie \,’oii the admiration of 
Welshmen for his stanch defetise of noncon- 
formist interests, religious liberty and popular 
education in the land of his birth . 

Merli; E. Crim 

Works: Defenswv War ... a Lecture DcliiCuJ fit It 
February f i^ 4 fi (London 1H46, 2nd ed. 1800); On 
Stamiini' Artnics, and 'rhcir Iiijluciuc on . . . !\ at tons 
(London 1868); On the Apfdmition of (fhn'sthanty to 
Po/jttes (London 1877); Letters on the Soda! and 
Political Oojtdition of the Principality of irt/Zt'A* (Lon- 
don i 80 (i, 2nd ed. 1884). 

Consult: Miall, C^ S., Henry Riihard, M. P. (London 
i88(p; Appleton, Lewis, Memoirs (f Henry Richard^ 
the Apostle of Peace (Londtui i88g); Davies, U. T., 
The Story of Henry Richard^ a Welsh Apostle of Peace 
(Wrexham 1^25). 

RICHICLIEH, ARMAND-JEAN DU PLES- 
SIS DE (j5<S5-i()42), French cardinal and 
statesman. Richelieu was born in Paris, took 
holy orders and in 1607 was made bishop of 
Lu^on. He was a member of the clerical estate 
in the I0statt‘s (General of if)i4 and through 
Conciiii’s intercession was made secretary of 
state in 1616. He received the protection of 
Marie de Medicis and was elevated to the rank 
of cardinal in 1622. In April, 1624, he became 
a member of the council of state; here, thanlvs to 
the unwavering confidence of Louis xiii, he 
remained in unchallenged primacy until his 
death. 

Richelieu has been recognized unanimously 
as one of the most extraordinary political gen- 
iuses the w'orld has known. His policies often 
varied, but he knew^ how to avoid extreme solu- 


tions and he always persevered in his endeavors 
regardless of the obstacles in his way. He had 
two chief aims, to make the king of h>ance 
actual master of the entire realm and to assure 
him ol hegemony over Europe. This twofold 
objective explains his jxdicy of subjugating the 
nobles and removing them from the govern- 
ment, as well as the fact lliat he suppressed the 
1 luguenots as a political party wdiile he made no 
attempt to eaicroach u])on their liberty of con- 
science or worship. He developed the instituthin 
of intendantsand augmented their pow ers, abol- 
ished a large number of local privileges and 
contributed mf)re than any otiua* individual to 
malving LVance a centralized stale under royal 
domination. He has been criticized very severely, 
however, for his failure to correct the faults of 
the financial administration. In foreign affairs 
Richelieu’s j^olicy was to remove the 1 lapsburgs 
from their jiosition of supremacy in bairopt*. He 
supported tlie Protestant princes of Germany 
in the I'hirty ears’ War anti assured for lu'ance 
the definite conquest of Alsace, Artois and Rous- 
sillon. His fit signs in the ct)lonial sphere were 
no less grandiost‘. Aiming to vest in I’rance 
control of the seas he createtl numerous com- 
mercial companies in Senegal, Madagascar and 
Canada and encouragt‘d emigration and coloni- 
zation. In his (‘conomic policies lie followed the 
doctrine of national interests in espousing the 
cause of mercantilism. Richelieu w^as also an 
outstanding patron of art and literature; the 
founding of tier .\cademie h'ranyaise in 1635 
depended in large measure upon his support and 
cooperation. 

Paul IIarsin 

tro;/v’v: Ahonoires, cd. by J. Lair and others, Societd 
dc I’llistoirc de J'rariee, Pulilieations, nos. 335, 340, 
35^» 31^0. 3y<L 410, 413, 4i(), 420, 42(), vols. i-x (Paris 
1007-31); “IMaxiines d'etat el tra)j:nients ]X)lititjues,” 
ed. hv C;. ] lanotaijx in .Melanges hisfori(jne\ ; choix de 
documents^ C'olleetion de Documents Inedits sur 
rilistoire de I’l'ance, vol. iii (l*aris 18S0) p. 705-822; 
Lrftres^ instructiems diplomatiques et papiers d'etat, cd. 
by V. d’A\eneI, C'olleetion de Documents Incxiits sur 
I’Histoire de 1'' ranee, 8 vols. (l*aris 1853 77). 

Consult: Caillet, J., L'administration en P'rance sous It; 
niinislerc du cardinal de Richelieu, 2 \ols. (new ed. 
Paris 1861); Ilanotaux, (L, Histoire du cardinal de 
Richelieu, vols. i iii (Paris 1803-1033); Palm, h'. C., 
The lu'onnntic Policies cf Richeliim, llniversity of Illi- 
nois, Studies in the Social Sciences, vol, i\, no. 4 
(Urhana, 111 . 1020); Lodf.<:e, R., Ruhelicu (London 
l8o6); C arlow, Cieorjj; von, Richelieu cils nierkantilisti- 
sclicr WirtsehaftspePtiker und cier Hetfriff cles Staats- 
nierkantilismus, Beitrac^e zur (Jeschicdite der National- 
fikonomic, vol. vi (Jena 1020); I'edcrn, Karl, Richelieu 
(Vienna 192()), tr. by Bernard Miall (London 1928); 
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J*crkins, J. B., France under Mazarin^ with a Retneiv of suited in the publication of Child Marriages 

the Administration of Richelieu y 2 voJs. (New York ^N^ew York 1 925) and Marriage and the State 

1S86) vol. 1, Lhs. i-vi. (New York 1929), both written in collaboration 

KIC'IIMOND, MARY ELLEN (1S61-1928), with Fred S. Hall. 

Arntricaii sr)cial worker 7 ’he professional life In 1909 after having served nine years as 

of Mary Kielunond represents in epitome the general secretaiy of the Philadelphia Society for 

history of the charity organization movement Organizing Charity (now' the J^amily Society of 
and the establishment of social case work tech- Philadelphia) Miss Richmond went to New 


nicpie in the United States. When Miss Rich- 
mond assnnied the general secretaryship of the 
Baltimore Charity Organization Society in 1891, 
that rnoverTient was wvW under w'ay, but it 
n^ached its full development in the course of 
tlu next two decades and largely under her 
leadership. 

Miss Richmond’s work and writings went 
through thret' distinct although overlapping 
stages, each dtr'isive for soe d work and par- 
ticularly for the field of (amily case work. The 
first of thes(‘ centered on the promotion of the 
charity organization program as a whole, in 
which the coordination of charitable efforts in 
the c'ommmuty occupied at least an ecjual im- 
portance with the indi\ idualizalioji of service. 
'I’he second stage was devote.d to social case 
w'ork, its formulation, elucidation and develop- 
ment. ’This stage reached its fruition in Social 
Diagnosis (New 'S’^ork 1917) and ended with the 
publication of What Is Social Case ]]'orhy (New 
York 1922). d'he former is significant for its 
emphasis on multiplicity of causation of social 
problems m the community, the need for inves- 
tigation and critical use of social evidence, as 
w ell as for its insistence on the scientific method 
anti on a practical apj)reciation of the fact that 
the indi\'idual case reflects dynamically the entire 
social en\'ironment. In the latter book the con- 
ceja of social case work is focused increasingly 
on }>sycliological aspects, in contradistinction to 
the sociological emphasis of the earlier view. 
Social case work is here tlelined as ct)iisisting 
“of those processes which de\elop personality 
through adjustments consciously effected, indi- 
vidual by individual, between men and their 
soeud environment.” At this joint social case 
work develojmient received a fresh imjietus from 
the new movement of mental hygiene and from 
the emerging theories of psychoanalysis, and 
Miss Richmond shared leadership with these 
influences. The third stage of her interests — a 
concentration on the family as a cultural unit 
and as a social institution requiring jirotection 
and enrichment — was reflected in her study of 
marriage Uuvs and their administration from the 
viewpoint of siifeguarding family life and rc- 


York, devoting the remaining years of her life 
to research under the auspices of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

Although she w'as largely self-educated, her 
intellectual powers, imagination and jdiilo.sophi- 
cal grasj) j’llaced her among the leading con- 
temporary social scientists. She was among the 
first tt) advocate the establishment of profes- 
sional schools of social work and taught m the 
earliest of them in New York. 

Philip Klkin 

Consult: Richmond, Mary E., 7 Vk‘ Lov}* Vien\ Papers 
and Addresses, ed. l>y Joanna C. Colcord and Ruih 
Z. S. Mann (New ^’ork ig.to), with bibliography p. 
621—23; Colcord, Joanna C., and others, in Family, 
^'oI. i\ (ic;2S-2c;) 310-50; Jvlcin, Philip, “Mary Rich- 
mond’s Formulation of a New Scicni’c” in Methods 
in Soiial Scieme, cd. by Stuart A Rice (Chicago 
>931) p. 95-106; Robinson, Virginia ]\, A Chanfting 
Psycholoi'y in Social Case li’orh (Chapel Hill, N. C. 
1(130), especially chs. v-\ i; “Mary E. Richmond, iS6i~ 
I(>28’’ in Surz'cy, vol. l\i (i(;28-29) bc^-yo 

RICHTER, EITJEN (rStS-Kjob), (icrman 
political leader. Richter was born in Diisseldorf. 
His bold criticism of the Prussian administra- 
tion during his youth brought him into conflict 
with the government and as a result he was cut 
off from a career in the government service. 
When in 1864 his ek'ction to the ofhee of burgo- 
master failed to receive official confirmation, he 
decided to become a j^olitical j'lublicist. In this 
cajxicity he exerted a jxnverful inlluence in (Ger- 
many for many decades, more as a result of his 
critical objectivity than because of the brilliance 
of his literary style. During his early years he 
took an active part in the founding of many 
social, j^olitical and educational organizations of 
the Prussian liberal opposition. In 1867 he was 
elected to the Reichstag, wEere together wdth 
Windhorst, the leader of the Center party, he 
became the most consistent and obstinate oppo- 
nent of Bismarck in matters of domestic, finan- 
cial and economic policy. Richter took very 
little interest in questions of foreign policy, 
concxintrating most of his attention on domestic 
affairs. He w^as the spokesman of determined 
liberalism, advocating cooperative self-aid and 
bourgeois laissez faire as opposed tc. state inter- 
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vention in economic matters and a state system 
of social welfare work. As a detennined oppo- 
nent of every form of state socialism and national 
mercantilism he came into oj)cn hostility to the 
Social Democratic movement. His historical 
position in (merman history is based on his in- 
exorable and expert criticism of ctatisin. I Ic w^as 
distinguished by his diligence in mastery of 
detail, his quick wit as an orator, his untiring 
persistence in attack and his vigorous defense of 
bourgeois liberalism. His influence on the gen- 
eral development of the liberal parties in Ger- 
many was negative. With all his devotion to the 
cause, he was thoroughly authoritarian, mis- 
trustful and harsh. I'he divisions in the German 
liberal parties are partly the n-sult of his lack 
of conciliatory spirit. Had he not remained in 
the opposition, he might have achieved positive 
results through his excellent plans for state 
financial and administrative organization instead 
of being overshadowed l y tlic more illustrious 
Bismarck. 

d HKODOK Hruss 

(Joma/t: Uachfahl, 1 "., “Kureii Richter und dor Liiiks- 
lil)cralisnms ini neuen Keulie” in Zcitsdinjt fur /W/- 
tikj vol. V (iyii -12) 261-374; UJlslein, L., ]''u}>ni 
Hichtcr ah Publi'Mst und H crau\i>eh(') , Uas Wesen der 
Zeitun^, vol. ii, pt. i (l.eipsic 1030); Rdtttjer, H., 
liisuiaKk und Euf^nt Richter im Reichstag iS/(/~o(> 
(Munster 1932). 

RlCiri’ER, JOHANN PAUL FRIEDRICH 
(Jean Paul) (1763-1825), German author. Rich- 
ter was the sou of a poor vdlage preacher and 
was brought up under conditions of extreme 
poverty. He is practically the only great figure in 
classical Gt'rman literature m who.se works the 
lower clas.ses play a significant role. In his 
idyllic tales [Schulmeistrrlcin Wuz, Ouintus Fix- 
lein, Fibcl and others) he portrayed with intimate 
familiarity and kindly humor the life and pur- 
suits of the small schoolmasters, village clergy 
and petty bourgeoisie. In his more ambitious 
novels he wrote of the life of the upper classes, 
particularly of the court and nobility. These he 
treated with liiting .satire, even though in his 
later years he enjoyed familiarity with them. His 
profound sympathy and feeling of social re- 
sponsibility, as expressed, for example, in his 
Lcichcnrcde auf den Bcrgmann Zatis (1796) and 
Letchenrede auf die Jubelmagd Regina Tanzherger 
in Lukas-Stadt (1822) led Borne to call him the 
“advocate of the poor and j>oet of the humble.’* 
Richter did not, however, conceive it to be his 
task to inspire among the lower classes dis- 
satisfaction with their lot. On the other hand, he 
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tried to show that happiness can prevail even in 
poverty and that whereas the lesser joys available 
to the poor are genuine and valuable, riches and 
luxury usually bring discontent and unhappi- 
ness. He demanded that the harmless j)leasures 
and occasional excesses of the lower classes 
should not be limited or misjudged and that they 
shoukl not be hindered by narrow censorship 
measures and petty bureaucratic methods in 
their attempt to gain access to the treasures of 
culture and oj’iportiinities of advancement. It 
is one of the many contradictions characteristic 
of Jean Paul that despite his friend liiK\ss toward 
the lower classes his works are quite the rc^’erse 
of folk literature; because of bis heavy style 
burdened with l(‘arned technical expressions and 
allusions his WTitings appeal only to the eilu- 
cated. Also in liis chief pedagogic work, l.evana 
(2 vois., 1807; English translation, London 
184S), unlike his eontemporary JVstalozzi, he 
directed Ins attention chiefly to tli(‘ uppei 
class(\s. Although he was in many r(\sj>eets a 
faithful disciple of R()usst*au, wliom lie venerateil 
both as a m.in and as a writer, he was not of a 
revolutionary nature. He h-nled the f'reiu'li 
Revolution at first witli entiiiisiasm but, like 
most Germans of his time, lie later turned aw^ay 
from its extreme manifestations He took for 
granted for the most part class diflerenct's as 
well as the cleavage lietween ediicaUnl aiul un- 
educated and lioped that a more eijuitable atl- 
justnient would come, not so miicli from the 
abolition of material 01 jiolitical ine(.|iialilies as 
from mutual understanding and symjxitliy. ddie 
“young (L*rrnans“ were therefore only partly 
ju.stified when they set him up as the “ democrat ' 
against the “aristocrat” (ioetlie. With all his 
opposition to encroachments by the iipp<‘r 
classes he retained for the most part the social 
attitudes of his time. 

Eduard Brri-nd 

Works'. Werkr^ 60 vels. (Berlin 187(1); SdiutlicJu 
Wcrke\ ed. by Ivduard Bcrerul, isl ser., vnls. i i\, 
2nd ser., vols. i iii (Weimar i()27 33). 

(Consult: Berend, ICduard, jfran-Paul UihJiaujtiphie 
(Berlin 1925); Alt, jcihannes, iJean Paul (MiiriKh 
1925); llarivh, Wallber, jfean Paul (Leipsic 1925); 
Muller, Josef, Jean Paul und seine liedeutung fur die 
Gegemvart (2nd rev. ed. Leipsic 1923). 

RIDGEWAY, SIR WILLIAM (1853-1926), 
Irish archaeologist. Ridgeway, who w^as h'>rn in 
King’s county, Ireland, was educated at 'IVinity 
College, Dublin, and at (ionvillc and Caius 
College, Cambridge. He was ajipointed jiro- 
fessor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork, in 
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1883 and Disney professor of arenacology in 
Carnhrid^To in 1892. His 77 /e Orii^in rf Metallic 
CJurrnicy and W eights Standards (( ainhrid;;e, 
Tviig. 1892) comhined a ^^rasp of detail and an 
erudition rernarkal)Ie even amonit classical schol- 
ars with a breadth of interest rare arnonjj^ them. 
In rebisiii;^ to reason as thou;;h (i recce were a 
province set in a vacuum a[)art from tin* civ iliza- 
tion of the world he put himself in advance nf>t 
only of his own ^wneration of classicists but ev en 
)f lat<T ones. He ditl not desjuc^e li;^ht shed u}>on 
Greece ev en by tlie cultuica of peojdes ^H-nerally 
re|.^arded as barbarous and lienealh notice. Ilis 
weakness, common to arehat‘f)|( firsts, was that 
he relietl tf)o mucli on direct evidenev, ekin^ out 
its blanks with conjectures often based on a false 
psycholo^}/ of primitjx'cs. In 1901 he embarked 
with increased power on a larger task, the re- 
construction of jncdiistorie (ireek culture (The 
Early e/gc nf (Jreece, 2 vols., Carnbrielge, Jdig. 

1 901-31). 77 //* Origin of I'ragedy (Cambridge, 
Eng. 1910) was follow t‘d l)y 77 //* Dramas and 
Dramatic Dances of i\(m- European Daces (Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 1915). In the latter volume he 
eont(‘nded, after a vigorous criticpie of con- 
flicting theories, that toteinistic beliefs are de- 
})cndent on the j^rimary belief in tlie immortality 
of the soul; that men lirst })ray to the dead and 
not to abstract spirits for rain anti good crops; 
and that tragedy, ineluding ( ireek tragedy, arose 
out of dramatic dances in h/)nor of the dead. 

l^idgeway turnetl research into a battle 
ground; his combative sj>irit inatle enemies but 
it vivified his vast learning and jdaetal the Cam- 
bridge Dejiartnient of 7\rehaeology and An- 
thropology in the refront of adventurous 
research . 

A. M. 1 I( 

(junsulf. lladdon, A. (A, in Sutioc, vol. cwiii (i()2()) 
275-7^; C'ornviiy, U. S., in I3ritish Aeadcniv , I^toccrd- 
itris, \()1. xn }2y-y). 

RIDGEFI, IMARCIIESE COSIMO (1794- 
18(15), Italian agriculturist and vStatesman. Ri- 
doll'i, who v\as a noble d’uscan lanth-tl pr/)ju*ietor 
at Aleleto, early interested himself in scientific 
methods of cultivation and in agricultural edu- 
cation. He improved his own estates, founded 
die famous agricultural .school at Aleleto in 1834 
and ihe Istituto Superiore di Agraria at JA.sa in 
1(842, was professor of agronomy at the Ibii- 
v’ersity of Ihsa from 1840 to 1845 and was out- 
.slanding in the activities of tlie Accademia dei 
Cieorgofili for half a century Ridolfi also took a 
orominent tiart in the liberal neht iiolitic*-' /)f 


1 uscany anti later of the Kingdom of Italy, "rhe 
author of some four hundred pamphlets and 
articles, he w^as not a theoretical t*cononiist but 
a statesman with a clear program of economic 
policy, ddiis program, deriving from Sallustio 
iiandini and tlie 'Fuscan tradition of agricultural 
free tratle and linked with the j>ost-Smithian 
literature, which Ridolll knew’ intimately, 
stressed the importance of agriculture for the 
attainment of Italian economic prosperity. As 
a* agronomist he helped in the perfecting of the 
method of cultivation called the colmata di 
monte\ tin’s teclinitjue of piling uj) the earth in 
terraces for tlu' juirpose of reclamation has been 
of great importance to 'FusLan agriculture. 

Jac’opo MAZzrr 

Importani 7L'orks: Pntlu'^ione dUc di mifononiKi e 

ptj\torizi(i ( I'lon-ni'/' 1^4 ',); Lcciunt nttih di innaria in 
I'.njpoli^ 2. \(>)s. (Idorcmt* ^^57, 41 Annun- 
210 della fomldZione di loui sinuln ill oiseirnanienfo 
) ei iprof a; ntilit/'i r puiiH) ilelln inedisinui (Morepce 
jS'kU; Sulla hhcHa del t ontnie) do fi unientariu (I Ioi- 
ence 1825); Rendu onto eionomuo iiuale delT htitufa 
a;^rario di ]\fele 1 o (iloreiKc 1841). I'nr eoniplfte 
))i!>liop,rapliy see* l /'ii 11, I’losptio, SenUi del Mai~ 
(hese (j'osinio l\idolJi (i lorcixa' 

(uniKull: Pidoiri, F., ^ ioa/ro Jxulii/Ji e yji ntituti del sun 
tempo ( Idoreruf 1001), .Sf.pKMi, A,, and ()]i\.i, y\., in 
ActMdt'niia dt‘i ( tcoryntili, .i///, \<> 1 . wix (i<;32) 
401-17; liaKI.isseioni, J-'raiRpsco, 11 rinmnamento 
Hide in I'oMana, 1 tilda Stojua '{’os/ ana, vol. v’i 

(idouMKc- m.vi); li.ini’o/K, W. K., RuasoU and the 
Risorynnento in I'usitiny d ondon i‘>2(>), 

RIEGER, FRA\'F].d:K EADTSLAV (nSnS- 
1903), Czech nationalist leath r. Ric-ger is a rep- 
r<‘sentative of tlie transition jieriod in the evolu- 
tion of ( V.ech nationalism from its beginning as 
a literary revival in the early nineteenth century 
to its culmination in a fully devt‘l(4)ed national 
lift' toward the end of the century. 1 le First came 
into prominence as one of the leatlers in the 
revolutionary movement of l8^8 ami acejuired 
v^ide renown as orator while serving as member 
of the yXustrian parliaitient in Vienna and Kro- 
meriz. When the parliament was suppressed m 
March, 1849, by the reactionary government 
which .shut the door to all liberal and democratic 
policies for a decade, Rieg<*r visited I'rance and 
England, stiulied economics and aUer his return 
to Bohemia undertook in 1858 the editing of a 
C zech encyclopaedia, Slovnik naneny. He organ- 
ized the Czech nat’onal theater in Prague and 
many other cidtura) institutions of the rcaw’ak- 
ened nation but devoted his attention mainly 
to politics. In J859 he wrote in Nice a pamphlet, 

J.es slaves d\'lutriche et les Magyars (Paris 1861), 
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lo inforni European statesmen concerning Aus- 
tria and its national ities. 

With the resurrection (>f parliamentarism in 
Austria in iSf)0 Rieger attain resumed the politi- 
cal leadership of his people. I'he diHicult posi- 
tion of the natioin which since lOao had been 
forcibly deprived of political independence and 
but slowly achieved modern political conscious- 
ness during the nineteenth century, along with 
the mighty political pressure ol the absf)lutist 
dynastv, the feudal lords and the pseudo-liberal 
(iermans and Magyars of Austria combined to 
defeat him on many occasions and finallv to 
und(‘rmine Ids once enormous pojuilarity. V(‘l, 
when in icScyi his }>arty w.is wipt d out by the 
radical \d)ung Czech part\ , the general political, 
eeonondc and cultural jiosition ol the nation had 
advanced markedly Irom the beginning of Rie- 
gta 's eart‘er. 

A XU r r 1 1 A rr I ’ N f 

'Trauh, 11 ., J'. L. Cm (. Vc-ih) (l*raL>uc 

i<)*S2); I^risfH‘7'ky A’ li\tdn Jini. h'lanlnhi Lddidnu a 
Uii’jfyd (( dnli ilnitions to tlic lettcts ol ]'. I.. Iticei-r), 

< 1 >\ Jan 1 It'uller, Ct'sLa AUiitU’nm* \ ctl a 

I nu'iii, I 11 Uy Aixlio, \ols. \!i\-\U, 2 \oIs. 

(Pia^uf n;24-2t»); I a'uci , l.ouis, in La rcnaissame 
Uheque au dix-narcunic s>ci/r (lams on i ) ji. 100-^05. 

RIEHL, WildlEIAl IIElNRlCdl (i.S23-(;7), 
(ierman historian and sociologist. Richl began 
his career as a journalist but was appointed pro- 
fessor at the University of Munich in t<S 54, first 
to teach political science and in i(S5(; to teach 
Kidlurgcschiclitc, 1 lis studies in folklore and cul- 
tural history have ranked him with Jakob Rurck- 
hardt and (iiistav Freytag as one ol the chief 
r(‘presentati\ es of that held in nineteenth cen- 
tury (Germany. Riehl was not a systematic 
worker and he never developed a definite meth- 
odology. Mis information was for the must jiart 
gathered on numerous travels through southern 
and central (Germany. 

RiehFs concept of cultural history was that of 
the “history of the entire civilization [(k'sarfit- 
gesittungl^ of nations as revealed in their art, 
literature, science and eeononue, social and 
political life.’' Me often spoke of a “universal 
cultural history of mankind” and of a “recogni- 
tion of the Spirit in history” and he also called 
cultural history the true philosophy of history. 
Riehl’s owm works, however, reveal a preoccupa- 
tion only with the static eleincnls and not with 
the movement of events and the interrelation- 
ship of all life throughout history. Me opposed 
the use of the statistical method because he be- 
lieved that great personalities and not the 


masses were the decisive factors in history. From 
the romantic movement he derived his vdew of 
the nation and the “irnrhutable” national spirit 
as the basic elements in historical development. 
While he often hinted at laws of history and 
spoke of his desire to establish the natural laws of 
the life of a people as determined by the struggle 
between neces^hy and freedom, he never dc- 
velopetl these ideas in full. His specialized lields 
of .studv were folk life, the pla.slic arts and music; 
hut even in these heltls he never investigated the 
more general relalionshi]'>s. I !e was at his best in 
describing the conditions in the (ierman local 
.slates of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

Ricbl’s signincauce is perhaps more impor- 
tant in connection with the dev'clopmcnt of 
sociologv. by virtue of his studies of (German 
society in the middle of the nineieenth century, 
ha.sed on personal observations and a thorough 
study of the lamilv , Rlchl inu.st he con.sidered. 
with Lorenz V’on Stein, as the founder of sO' 
ciology in (jcrmanv- Stein excelled in his gen- 
eral theories ol philosophy of history, Riehl in 
his description of customs and institutions 
within a limited region. 

Waiter Goitz 

Chirf tvftrks: Kullurstmlini tms drei Jahrhuiidcrten 
(Stuttgart iS5(>, 71I) ctk j<>io); Ku/lar^tst hirhtlichr 
Charaklerlidgfc (StviUeart iSgi, .tnl cd. iSgt)); I'rcie 
I VOvVi/r, 2 vols. (Stuttgart 1H73 -85); Musikalisdir 
(Jhafaldrrknf>fr (Stuttgart 1853; m-w cd., 2 vols., 

1 8(^0); Die PJdhcr (Stuttgarl 1857, 3rd ed. ig07); Die 
Naturfqeschuiite des I'alkes ah iinnidla^^e eiiier deut- 
s(hcn Sozial-Po/itik, 4 vols. (Stuttgart J 85 1 -64, neweU. 
j88i-u2). 

(JoTisulf: Siinonsfcld, Ht*nry, Wilhelm Ileittrteh Riehl 
ah Kulturhistoriker (iMiinich 18^8); Stcinhausrti, Cg, 
“h'rcytag, Hurckhardt, Pichl iind ihre Aidfassung dt*r 
Kulturgcsrhiehte” in Keue Jahrhucher fitr das klos- 
siuhe Ahertum, (icschuhte und deutsihe Litteratur, vol. 
i (1808) 448-58; (iothein, E., in Preusshche Jahr^ 
hucher, vt)l. \ch (i8f;8) I Gocch, G. P., History 
and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (Ivt^ndon 
IQ13) P- 574 - 77 * 

RIESSER, GARRIEL (1806-63), German- 
Jewish liberal leader and protagonist of Jewish 
emancipation. Riesser was horn in Mamhurg. 
Me studied law but as a Jew was refused a 
lectureship in 1 leidelberg and admission to the 
bar in his nature town. In 1830 he published 
(Jber die Sic! lung dcr Bckcnner des musaischen 
Glaubens in Deutschland (Altona, 2nd cd. 1831), 
demanding for the first lime full emancipation 
for the Jew\s; this pamphlet was followed by 
other writings and by the puhlieatir)n of Reiti- 
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sen's periodical Jude (Allona 1832-36). He 
carried on widespread activity on behalf of 
Jewish rip;hts in (ierman states, insisting upon 
complete emancipation without any preliminary 
conditions of renunciation of tlie Talmud or 
orthodoxy, and became tlie moral and intellec- 
tual leader of contemj>orary (ienrian Jewry. 

Riesser also particij)at<‘d wholeh(*artedly in 
the general liberal mo\ement in (Germany. He 
W'JS an ardent (ierman patriot imbued with the 
best heritage of ( ierman enlightennuTit and 
ith^alism. In iS4<S hi‘ was elected to the l^rankfort 
Ass(anbly, w]u‘re he btranie its second vice 
j)resident, sitting with the left wing of the liberal 
center. 1 le su}^p()rled the idea of a constitutional 
mojiarchy under tlu* leadership of Prussia and 
was a member of the dc'putalion sent n> offer to 
King Frederick W illiam 1\ the imperial crown. 
'l’h(‘ year 1.S4S bn)ught great<T lilurties to the 
Jews and ga\(‘ Riesser a wid<‘r htPl of acti\ity 
In jS;;o he was <‘lt‘cled to membership in the 
(ierman Tnion Parliament at ITfurtand in 1859 
he became judge at the new I 'pjH'r C’ourt of 
Hamburg, the first Jew l() hold such office m 
(Germany. He ser\fd for two years as vice 
jwesident of the Hamburg parliament. 

Hans Koiin 

Works', (irstiontullc S( knffrn, ctl. by IVl. Isler, 4 v()ls. 
(I'Vnnkfort iK()7-()S), witli a life of Kiesser by Jslci in 
\ol. i (^ntl eel. I'ranklorl 1S71). 

(k)fisnlf: I-’n’etl lander, Irit/, Dos f rhm CJohricI 
Rirssrr.s (lieiliii l einer, Joseph, ( uihrul Rirs\r/s 

LvhfH und Wnkrn (.^I'd ed. Leipsie mui); I>ul)no\v, 

S. i\I., isioriyo n rvishiu^o uafoda., 3 voj.s. 

(3rd ed. Iterlin 1023), tr. inlo Cierman hv A. ICIiasl)ei7^ 

IIS ])it‘ fu'ucsfi' Ct'esi /in klf' dr\ judisi/icfi I 'oHifs (Jicriin 
K^Jio 24J ve)l. ii, ]) 35 44. 

RIOT 

Oi'M'.UAL AM) IIis'roKiCAL AsiMiris. A riot is 
an outbreak of tem])orary but violent mass dis- 
order. It may be directetl against a particular 
private individual as well as against j)ublic 
aiithoritii's, but it im oKes no intention to over- 
throw tlu' government itself. In this respect rif)t 
sto})s short of insurreciioj) or rebellion, although 
it may often be only a jweliminarv to the latter. 
The American, h’rench and Russian rexohitions 
were }>rece(.led by })ersistent rioting. Riots are an 
index of social unrest. Although their character 
has varied greatly in different civilizations and 
historical jKu iods, those whicli liave been truly 
symptomatic have directly reflected their chief 
foci of conflict. The most significant ty{>es of 
riots have been religious, political, economic and 
ra'-ial. Such riots arc as much a symptom of so- 


cial disease as jiain is a symiitom of biological 
tli.sorder. The efforts of governments to sup- 
press great popular riots without removing their 
causes have in the long run failed. 

In thedreek city-states riots werea feature of 
the class warfare which finally destroyed them. 
In the Roman Empire riots of slaves often 
passed into servile tvars; there was a continuous 
social struggli' between the plebs and the pa- 
tricians; in the })ro\'inc(‘s there was resistance to 
the plundering administrative methods of the 
Roman governors; in Asia Minor city mobs at- 
tempted something lik<‘ a social revolution; in 
Alexandria there wert' Jewish pogroms; while in 
general there* was abvays a fear of riots from a 
rabble j)opulation when there wt‘re breakdowns 
in the suj^ply of bread or a paucity of games. Jr 
Ryzantium the games acquired such a [leilitical 
significance that tlu* hijqHidi'omc was the scene 
of political dt*nionstralions and riots which 
shook the* llu'one. In Rome itself the ernperor*s 
had no cau.st* to fear tlu* “rabble” as long as the 
praetorian guard was loyal. 

In feutlal society the H(‘ltlem<‘nt of pi'ivatc 
quarrels between the armetl retairu-rs of great 
lords could not lu* sn|)pressed completely. A 
right of privatt* war had to be allow'eil to those 
w hose arms were the oid) force behind the state 
Rut w hile the M iLldle .Ages tolerated ]>rivaie w'ar 
peasant riots which threatened the social orvler 
were regarded as treason. After the midille of the 
fourteenth centurv [u‘asant uprisings through- 
out Eurojre became inspired by a spirit half re- 
ligious and .half socialistic In the sixteenth 
century in EnglariLl they langeil from mt*re col- 
li.sions betwee*!) angry moiis and the gentry to 
.small civil wars sujqMVSsed only with the aid of 
foreign mei'cenaries. Tlu* riots which occurred 
in the mediaeval J'airopean towns were partly 
the result of the stitiggles of political factions, 
partly the disorders inherent in early town life 
and partly the outcome of guild disputes. 

'The irulusti'ial revolution changed the prob- 
lem of riot. In the country instead of risings of 
to do pea.sants, which xvere not unlike a 
eoi7ibinalion of May Day demonsti'ation and 
successful strike and which when serious some- 
times cost the governnient a military campaign, 
there was the sporadic violence of starving 
laluu'ers. Some of the eai'ly industr ial riots were 
directed against machines rather than men. In 
the towns in.stead of the brawls and riots be- 
tween rival families, riv al guilds, towm and town 
or natives and foreigners there w^as a social 
})roblem threatening the state itself. In the 
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country a riot might be checked by the local 
gentry and their retainers — peasant and agri- 
cultural laborers were averse to senseless de- 
struction. Blit in the towns there was a class of 
criminals with nothing to lose hut their chains. 

By the seventeenth century the condition of 
London was notorious. 'There were gangs which 
rejoiced in the names of Muns, 'Tityre Tus, the 
Hectors, the Seoureres, the Nickers and the 
Mohawk. 'I'heir gang ruffianism was a synij'^tom 
ol the breakdown ot the traditional administra- 
tive system for ket^j’iing tht' jH*ace, wliich, ac- 
cording to Mac'anlay, had become utteiiv c*on- 
teinptible 'The juclieial Silences and Shallows 
^verc" unable to deal witli tfu Talstalls, IVms ainl 
Bardophs whc'n they became gangsters. With 
the bn^akdown of the polii i‘ SNsteni the govcTn- 
ment had to use the tnilitarv But these often 
beared the \erdict ot a jurv should tl',e> liie 
“d'he magistnite," sai'.l 1 )r. Johnson, “dan- not 
tall tlu‘ guards for fear oi being hanged. 'Tlie 
guards will not come, for fear of bemg gi\en up 
to the blind rage of popular juries.” In 17S0 
there occurred the lamous ( Jordon anti-Cat holu* 
ri(»ts and Londoti was in the liaiids <»t tlu^ mob 
for a \\i‘ek. Newgate was burned; a camp was 
fonnecl, cannon were drawn out in ll\de Park 
atul peo]>lc trembled at the rumor that the lions 
in the tower and tlu* lunatics in Bedlam were to 
be releastai. In iSi<; a riot hrok(‘ out in Man- 
clu'Sler at a mec‘ting of some c;o,ooo people as- 
sembled to dcMiiand jnirhainentary reform. 
(Charged rather }Weci]htoiisl\ by ca\alr\ , the riot 
has gone clown in history as the “iManehesler 
iVIassacre.” In iJu* Bristol riots in 1N30 nearly a 
liutulred were killeil anil wounded. 'The C’hart- 
ist riots of jS3g were controlled only by the skill 
and tact of Sir C'harlcs Napier, who conec-n- 
trated his 6000 troops and iS cannon at strategic 
jMnnts, ignoring tlie clamor of every mayor and 
master that his own town and faeU rx should be 
garrisoned. Subset jiient riots in Lngland, such 
as the Trafalgar Sunare riots in i.S<StS, and the 
Featlierslone riots in have not been of 

comparable seriousness. 

There were few^ riots iti colonial America 
until the revolutionary pi*riod. A violent out- 
break in Baltimore in icSi2 is mentionc*d by de 
Toccpieville. But in the iS^o’s a series of mob 
riots swept the country. There was a fight in 
Boston 111 1S37 between tiie fire companies and 
the Irish, involving 15,000 ftersons. Negro riots 
in Philadelphia in 1838 resulted in the burning 
of Pennsylvania Hall and many deaths. In 1844 
native American riots lasted three months. In 


the i85o"s Philadelphia rejoiced in the Blood 
Cubs, the Rats and the Schuylkill Rangers, 
while New York had the Bowery Boys and the 
Dead Rabbits. In many cities street fighting wiis 
the only Sunday recreation. Preceding tlie Civil 
War thc^re wctc the abolitionist riots In the 
187C' s the grc‘at railroad strikes were* known as 
the “great riots” — uprisings of jobless and 
hungry men. In j88() tlie Haymarket riot in 
Chicago, in whicli a bomb wastlirown, led to the 
execution of four of the participants, wlio were 
charged with murder. Race riots haie fre- 
c|uc*ntly become local wars agaijist Negroes. One 
of the worst occurred in bias! St. Louis, Illinois, 
in IU17. Strike riots have become battles iie- 
fweeii strikers and armc*d mc^n hirixi by em- 
jdi/VCMs. In 1914 till' New York pobee dc^part- 
ment found that arson, not and murder were 
eoniniittetl by guerrilla bands hired by strikers 
or employiM's. In 1922 a inassaire at Herrin, 
Illinois, arising out of a mining striki* caused 
iwenty-live di'atlis and led to no convictions for 
murder. Since the beginning of the cvonomic 
vlepressioii ir 19129, there have bc^en many riots. 
In tlie last year ^>f tlie Hoover administration 
there oeeurrvd in the national capital tlie “bonus 
riots,” as a result of which war veterans wca e e\- 
pellc'd from tlie city by tlie fedcTal forces. In the 
middle west tluTe have beei' riots against 
mo r t gage fi > ri‘c 1 o s n r c‘S . 

Mob violence in the Hinted Stales is c\- 
plaiiK*d by many factors. 'There are the tradition 
ol tin* frontier and the \iolenee of the mining 
camjis. 'J'here is the geographical isolation of 
great industries. 'Phert* is the fragmentation of 
}H)lilieal J)owct before ])owcTful economic forces, 
which rc‘sults in the utilization of the local po- 
litical machinery as a tool in the ec*onomic 
struggle. 'The police are often crmployeci on be- 
half of canjiloyers when they should not have 
lieen used at all. 'Tliere are the obvious racial 
clashes arising from a problem of racial hetero- 
geneity unlike anything in Europe. Many Amer- 
ican cities are a mosaic of alien jiopulations each 
the size of a Tairopc‘an city, and in addition there 
is the Nc-gro j^roblem. 

Riots in continental E.uropean countries since 
the ETench revolutionary period have bc-eri not 
infmpieiit. Anticlcricalism, royalism, anarchism 
and syndicalism have all been the occasion of 
rioting. Militant labor movements have j^recipi- 
tated great industrial riots, such as the b'errer 
riots in Sjiain in 1909, the labor riots in Sicily 
in 1893-94 or those in Milan in 1898. But since 
the revolutionary period of 1848 the great riots 
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in continental countries have had a iriarkedly po- 
litical tinge and have been only the prcludcft to 
revolution. 'J’he Spartacist riots in Ciennany 
after th(‘ World War were re\'olutionary in 
nature, and the contentions of ]'>rivate armies 
since then have been skirmishes in a j>ohtical 
battle rather than riots. 7 ’he instigation of riots 
was used as a definite tecfmique liy the (jerman 
Nazis in their march to political power. In 1934 
one of th(‘ greatest riots in the history of Paris 
followed tlie Stavisky pawnshop scantlal involv- 
ing many government oflicials. It was followed 
by rioting in Austria when the government in a 
last ellort to halt (ierman Nazi inliltration allied 
itself with the native fascist Ileinnvebr and at- 
tempted to outlaw the Socialist party. I’he 
armed resistance of the Socialists rapidly took on 
the aspect of civil w'ar. 

In the I’iast riots arise from religious, racial 
and economic conflicts, which the presence of a 
ruling foreign power restrains but cannot en- 
tirely eliminate. In a concpiered country forces 
wdiich are powerless to seek a political outlet 
erupt in sjioradic social violence. The governing 
power has imposed an order from above for 
which the general traditions of the country are 
unprepared. An imperial American j^iwer estab- 
lished in Europe might be able to pre\ent a 
Franco-German w^ar; it vvoiikl, however, ha\e to 
face serious communal riots on tlu‘ Franco- 
German frontier, just as the llritish gowrnment 
in ilelfast had to face the communal riots of 
Catholics and Orangemen. 'I’he peculiarity of 
the communal riots in the I'iast is tliat to eco- 
nomic stress is added the power of rumor acting 
upon racial and religious fanaticism. 'Fhere are 
usually no organizations to be broken or recog- 
nized leatlers to be hekl responsible. Tlu* riots 
are followed by furtive and indiscriminate 
murders by indi\'iduals after the actual mobs 
have been disjwrsed. 

The police system 111 Hritish India, which has 
been copied in other hritish possessions in the 
East and also in Africa, has been esjiecially de- 
signed to meet the threat of frequent rioting. 
Organized upon a military basis and subject to 
military discipline, the police have been able to 
maintain order in the mo.st warlike Indian prov- 
inces, although the force has less than 1 police- 
man to 5000 inhabitants. W hile the lower ranks 
of the police hierarchy have even more oppor- 
tunity for oppression aiul graft than in western 
countries, the force is efl'eclive in dealing w ith all 
disturbances except those which arise from the 
wdll for political independence. 


In western countries the deveifij.ment of 
police systems has solved the jn'oblein et ot'ii 
nary riots. Sometimes special not squads exist. 
'J ear gas, \ery effective in di.spersmg mobs, has 
been added to the weapons of the police since 
tlie World War. lure hose has long been used 
Jn the case of serious and jUTsistent riots troops 
are called out. Nowadays no dangerous riot can 
occur unless the rioters have secured tin* posses- 
sion of plentiful arms and are prejxired to use 
them. Ikit an efiectne use of modern arms can 
be made only by those who have the re.solutiou, 
organization and resources to turn a riot into a 
revolution 

K Smkllie 

Lfgal .Aspix'Ts. b'undamentail\ tw'o legal con- 
ceptions of not ma\ be di.slingiiishetl; in both 
the mob character of the offense is recognized, 
but under one riot is an aggravated forrr. of 
breach of tlx* peace, the aggravation K ing in the 
mob characti'r of the breach, while under the 
other not is an aggravated form of resistance to 
or attack upon })ublic aiith(.riti<*s, the aggrava- 
tion lying in the mob character of such resistance 
oi attack. Ender either concej’^tion tlu* offense 
may be qualilied b\ tht* number of persons who 
are involved or by the possession of arms as well 
as by other circumstances. 'The law of riotous 
offenses under whatever name they appear rcafiv 
comprkscs ail lbo.se foims of attack upon tla* 
public tranquillity or integrity oft lie state which 
sloj) short of trea.son. Indeed in the critical 
periods of the rise of organized states there is a 
tendency to confuse tlic two and to trc.it riot as 
trea.son, at least as reg.irtls the instigators or 
ringleaders. 

The crime of not is charaelerizetl in tlie 
sources of the Roman law as si ditio^ but the exact 
nature of ibt* concept remains obscun*, a fact 
which IS not surj^rising in view of the turbulent 
history of the Roman .state. Srditio included not 
only the in.stigation of an insurrection again.st 
public authority, which was a crimen lacsac 
majestatis^ but also participation in a riotous as- 
sembly ilirected against either public authority 
or private persons, which in the first ca.se ap- 
pears to have been regarded as a vis [yuhlica 
and in the second as a vis privata^ although the 
di.stinction docs not seem always to have been 
held tenaciously. Tlie law of majestas was ha.sed 
on earlier legislation than the law of vis^ which 
supplemented it, and in application the two 
were doubtless confusevl. 

The law of riot in the early Middle Ages wu.s 
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comparatively mild. In the Germanic codes 
even the leaders of a riot were punishable only 
by monetary fines, as in the Lex Bakvariorum or 
the JAX Visigofhorum. Because of the turbulence 
of tne Germanic tribes the offense probably did 
not normally set^m heinous. In most of the 
German as well as the Italian town laws of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the lines 
were even lit^hter, a fact which may he attribiuvd 
perhaps to the dej^ree of constitutional appease- 
ment which had been achieved w’ithin the town 
w^aJls. d'he })ossession of arms and the number 
of participants played a particularly great role in 
the Italian town laws. 'BIk' later law, which drew 
on the sources of the Roman crimen majesUilis, 
became much more se\’erc. The extremeh in- 
lliiential (ionsfitutio criminalis Carolina subjected 
tlic instigators of riots to the sword; and German 
common law doctrine, while it assimilated the 
Kom.in crimen majcslahs^ recogni/ed tlx* j>ossl- 
bility of iW/z/o wnplex, 

'The powerful I'inglisb state, whicli was mak- 
ing the king’s jw^ac'e the fulcrum of a growing 
public criminal law , certainly wws not hesitant in 
treating riot as trt'ason. A statute of 1549-50 
jninisJied certain forms of riot as treason Ac- 
cording to Coke it was resolved by the linglish 
ludges in tin* reign of Henry v;ii that “an insur- 
rection against the statute of labourers, for the 
enliancmg of salaries ami wages, was a levying 
of w'ar against the king” (3 Jmt. 10). As late as 
1675 some of the judges tln'^ught that a riot of 
weavers for the purpose of destroying looms 
was treasem (Hah, Jh C. i, 143-46). Even in 
1710 it was actually held to be treason to jire- 
eijutate a riot to destroy all dissenting meeting- 
houses (15 flowell’s State Trials 52.:). 

As now' settled at the English common kuv, 
after preliminary development 111 the Star 
Chamber, a riot is a misdemeanor w hicli consists 
of a tumultuous disturbance of the peace by an 
assembly of three or more persons. It must em- 
ploy such a show' of violence that at k*ast one 
person of reasonable firmness is jnit in fear. A 
“rout” is said to exist when the assembly has 
taken the first steps to put its jiurpose into exe- 
cution. A mere unlawful assembly is itself an 
ofieiisc, but it is now' held tliat it must meet not 
only for an unlawful purpose but for one that 
w ill cause fear of violence. 'Ehe Riot Act of 1715, 
passed in consequence of riots in many towais 
following the accession of George l, made a 
riotous assembly a felony instead of a mis- 
demeanor w hen twelve or more jiersons were in- 
vr)ivcd and failed to disperse v' ithin one hour of 


the reading of the riot i ci , which had to be read 
in the exact form prescribed by the statute. 

Apart from tlie Norw'egian law', wiiich is 
closely allied to the Paiglish, most of the con- 
tinental codes are said to treat riot not as an 
aggravated form of breach of the peace but as an 
aggravated form of attack upon the public 
authorities. Two subgroups among the conti- 
nental codes may, however, be distinguished; in 
one the example of the German and in the other 
that of the ITench law is followed. 1 he German 
law r<‘quires no fixed number of participants for 
Aufriihr, which it regards simply as a mob crime 
against public authority, although it recognizes 
that the leadtTs and the actual per]>elrators of 
violence should be punished most severely. All 
the hidividuals comprising the mob become 
guilty as soon as at least two of the members act 
in ('oncert. 'rhi‘ Erench law' treats riot as a quali- 
hecl case of the crime of resistance to public 
aulliority. Thus rehdlion is a crinu* or ilclict de- 
j)enaing on varifius ^‘oinbinations of fixcxl num- 
ber.. and arms. 'J'he mob character (d the crime 
is here really recogni/.etl only to the extent that 
the punishability of any one of the individuals 
engaged in rchcHion depends upon tlu* numbers 
and arms of tlu‘ others. But the Belgian law is 
even more .‘^dividiialized, for the possession of 
arms by some ('f the rioters tloes not aflect the 
jniiiishability of the unarmed; on the other hand, 
the punishment of all is more severe when tlie 
riot takes place in pursuance of a previous un- 
derstanding, an aggravating ciicuinstancc also 
under other coties. 

Indeetl the continental coties, apart from their 
agreement on the concejHion of riot as an 
oTlense against the jnddic authorises, vary con- 
siderably in iheii determination of t)ther constit- 
uent elements t>f die crime. 'Ehe Austrian law is 
jH*culiar in attempting to grade the punishments 
in accortlance with tlu' inttaisity of criminal will 
revealetl by the rioters, somewhat in the fa.shion 
ol the Juiglish law, by distinguishing various 
stages in the evolution of the riot, in additio: 
under the Austrian code Auf stand is an ordinary 
riot, while Aufru/ir is a riot which the authorities 
could disperse only by the use of special force. 
If martial law has to be declaretl, the rioters 
become subject to capital ])unishment. 

But in truth even in fundamental conception 
the continental codes cannot be entirely set 
apart from the English law, lor in cases in which 
twelve or more persons are involved (as is the 
case m most riots) the reading of the riot act 
introduces the element of resistance to pubhc 
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authority, c^vcn though the riot is directed 
against private persons or property. A few of the 
continental codes further approach the English 
law by creating a separate although lesser offense 
oi “breach of the peace,’’ which is not as in 
English or American law tuituiltiious conduct 
by an individual but rather riot directed against 
private juTsons or property. This is true of 
(rcnnan law, wliich, unable to free itself from 
the double influence of the ( iermanic concept of 
I'ricdvnshruch ano the Roman concej'Jt of crimin 
77A, regards breach of the peace as an attack upon 
the public onler. I'Vtaicli Ia^\ , howe\er, recog- 
nizes no such general t*onc'ej)t of breach of the 
j)c*acc but onlv the more liiniti'd crime of violent 
attack upon j>ro[u‘rtv a band of persons. 
While the Dutch law is similar to the < German, 
till* Austrian law re.sembJes the ITench. 

J’rovision is also c'onimonlv maile on the 
continent lor “reading the riot act"; but this 
must bt‘ t.iken onl\’ in the s(‘nse of a warning to 
disperse', since the command of the authorities 
nc'ed follow no s<.'t form. IMon'over many con- 
tinental cotli's do not re(|uire that a public as- 
sc'inbly be riotous or dangerous to tlu* peace to 
be subje'i't to dispersal. In other words, the dis- 
persal pnnisions may not be specifically at- 
tached to the crime of riot although they ma\ be 
aj^plicable ^o it 'The order to dispense may be a 
•onstituent element of the crime of riot; or it 
may simply act as a bar to prosei'ution as regards 
those who are not ringhailers or who ha\e 
thernsebt's as ^et committed no act t)f violeiu'c; 

OI It m;u serve men'ly to create a separate crime 
of refusal to disjn*rst‘ in obedience to th(* com- 
mand of authority, 'i'hus in (Jernian and Dutch 
law memb<‘rs of any assembly become guilty of 
the crime of /luflauj \ f they fail to disjierse ujM>n 
the thric<* repeat<‘il command of authority. The 
Danish knv also requin's three warnings, but 
rioters may esca])e punishment by withdrawing. 
’Idle Austrian huv retpiirt's only one command to 
dispenst'. 'i’he Erench tbcdience 

to a disjH-rsal order acts as a bar to ] prosecution, 
is peculiar, howe\er, in having different provi- 
sions for disjpt'nsal in ca.se of rvln'Uion from those 
in the case of an i\sis>cmh]y (jui pou mat troubltrla 
tranquillitc puhlique. In the former t:asc rioters 
who are unarmeil and Jia\e as yet committed no 
act of violence are given the opjportiinity to dis- 
perse upon a single command. ]n the latter the 
punishment in case of refusal to disperse de- 
]>ends upon a variety of circumstances: whether 
the assembly was armed; whether it was noc- 
turnal; Alu'ther it dispersed upon first, second 


or third command; whether the authorities had 
to resort to the use of force. 

In accordance with the tendency to regard 
ev'cn American criminal law* as only a variation 
of hhiglish law, the law of riot in the United 
States is often stated to be similar to that of 
England. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, for the American law reveals at least as 
much variety as the continental European and 
resembles it at least as much as it iloes the Eng- 
lish. It is true that about a third of the states, 
although thev depart from the hJnglish kuv in 
other resjpects, follow the tripartite division of 
English law by making unlawful a.ssembly, rout 
and riot sc'paratt' fiflenses. d’hest' st.itt's inchule 
Alabama, Arizona, California, C^ilorado, Jdor- 
ida, Idaho, Kenluckv, Alontana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Pt'nnsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, 
Virginia and West Virginia. Other states, how- 
ever, disfpcnse with t'ither rout or unlaw! ul as- 
sembly. 'J’Ik' single crime of unlawful or riotous 
asstmibly alone is recognized by Arkan.sas, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
N(‘W York, (.)hio, Oklahoma, Vermont and 
Wa.shington. About half of the states follow the 
English common law in requiring a minimum of 
at least three rioters. Rut in a group of states, the 
majority of which signihcantly are western, two 
persons may be guilty of a riot, ’i’hese states arc 
Arizona, Cailifornia, Uolorado, Crcorgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Nevada and Utah. Moreover 
six states, Kentuckv, Montana, Pennsylvania, 
South CAirolina, Virginia and West Virginia, 
have no requirement of numbers, and in five 
states, Mas.saehusetts, Michigan, New Hamj)- 
shire. New Jersey and Khoile Island, a riotous as- 
.senibly is guilty of no crime until it has failed to 
disperse in obedience to the command of the 
authorities; in other WMirds, the reading of the 
riot act is here a constituent element of the 
crime. In addition, in these states as well as in a 
fewv others, the riotous assembly must be com- 
posed of at least twx^lve armed ppcrsons or thirty 
unarmed. Again there are six states, Minnesota, 
New' York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, ’Pexasand 
Washington, which clo.sely approach the funda- 
mental concept of riot of most of the continental 
codes by inflicting much heavier penalties in a 
long list of instances in which resistance to or 
attack u})on public authorities is involved. 
Finally, there are a few southern states, Mary- 
land, Alississippi and North Carolina, where 
lynching riots occur not infrequently, which 
curiously have no criminal provisions at all 
against riot, although the last named state as well 
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as five others, Alabama, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, have special antilynching 
statutes. 

The mere statement of the law of riot should 
suffice to exhibit the unsatisfactory state of the 
law in many respects. The great xariation in 
existing provisions itself betrays the difficult 
character of the underlying problem, which is 
bound up with the free exercise of civil liberties. 
When a riot occurs, speech has passed over into 
at least an overt manifestation oi‘ violent inten- 
tion; but it still may not be necessary for the 
authorities to intervene. Certainly tlie authori- 
ties should not be allowed to disperse assemblies 
upon the mere threat of disorder. Likewise it is 
an absurdity as well as a violation of popular 
speech to make the crime ol riot aj^plv to dis- 
turbances involving only two individuals. Eveii 
tiu‘ presence of thret armed indixiduals is 
iiardly a threat to the cxisttaiee of a powerful 
state, ft must not he forgoiten that the use if not 
the ]H)ssession of arms is itself a eiiine and that 
aers of violence art' puni.sliable uiider tlie pro- 
visions of tlie t)rdinary criminal law. The exist- 
eiu'c of the law of riot often serves merely to 
make jiossible the punishment of intlividuals 
who are seized on tlu* scene of a turmoil but vt ho 
have neither committed nor intended violence. 
In normal ct»nditi(ms the state can afford to be 
generous. In revolutioTiary riots all knv tends to 
become an irrelevance. 'I’he recognition of a 
mob crime is a contradiction of the principle 
that guilt mu.si he intentional and ))orsonal. 

While there is no exact eorrespondenee, there 
is some relationship betwx‘en lihertariani.sm and 
thir outlines of the crime of riot in a particular 
state. The (German law of riot is as plainly an 
inheritanee from im})erial (iermaiiy as the law 
of balance is a reflection of more republican 
ideals. 'Lhe discrejiancies are to be accounted for 
in terms of the usual lag of legal liehind political 
changes. Recent criminal codes liave wrought no 
great innovations, but many continental jurists 
urge the adojHion of the broad unified concept 
of riot of the binglish law. It is interesting that 
tins has virtually been accomplished by the 
Soviet Penal Code. 

Either absolute or fault liability for injury to 
persons or property has been imposed in many 
European countries upon governmental units in 
wdiosc jurisdictions riots have occurred. In Eng- 
land absolute liability for injury to property was 
imposed upon the hundreds by a statute of 1714, 
but under a statute of iS8f> it now rests upon 
boroughs and counties. In France the liability 
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of the communes antedates the revolution; but 
the modern law is a development from the revo- 
lutionary statute of 10 Vendemiairc, year iv, 
which created almost absolute liability for in- 
juries to persons and properly. A law of 1(884, 
however, put the liability upon a fault basis, and 
a law of 1914 shifted part of the liability to the 
central government. In Germany communal 
liability was v^ariously regulated in th^' several 
states, but as a result of the disorders of the 
period after the World War the liability of the 
ef)mTnunes became so staggering that a national 
law hac^ to be enacted in 1920, w hich put most of 
the Iniruen upon the states and the national gov- 
ernment. In the United Stales the earliest 
statu U- seems to have been enacted in Maryland 
in J835. Sixteen other states, California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky. Maine, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, ^‘Jevv Jt'rscy, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina and Wisconsin, 
now have lml>dity statutes. In all I'ut a few of 
these states the liability is absolute; hut in only 
three, C-oimcv ricut, Kansas and Wisconsin, is 
the. liability extended to cover injuries to persons 
ns well as to property. It .seems strange that the 
loss of life in riots should be regarded as of 
much It.ss consequence than the destruction of 
property. 

William Slagle 
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RIPy\RlAN RKilJTS. AVr Water Law. 

RISK. It is a cnnimonplace that life in its aspevt 
of action involves a liability to error. 'I’his lia- 
bility, interjneted to incliKlc* tlie oecurrence of 
results entirely unloreseeii as Avell as those ini- 
perfeetly allowed lor, is ordinarily expressed by 
the rt'inark that men take risks. 'Phe sources or 
kinds of error are numerous and diOlcult to 
classify. Senst* perception itself is iiresumably 
more or less inaccurate; nor dot's tlu; individual 
know accurately his ends. Rut the more impor- 
tant errors arise from the fact that virtually all 
behaxior looks to the future and from the noto- 
rious difliculty and uncertainty of jvrediction. 
'Jdiis has a particular bearing on economic the- 
ory, because the generalizations of theory relate 
to conduct which completely achieves an in- 
tended aim. Such conduct would constitute 
perfectly economic beha\L Indeed the basic 
conception of economy or el]icieiicy has meaning 
only with reference to an end more or less com- 
pletely realized, and economic theory must ah- 
iitract from the element of error — a t>roccss 


which results inevitably in discrepancy or diver- 
gence between the statements oi theojy ana the 
fads of life. 

Ill a j^rice ccvinomy the more obvious occa- 
sions for risk taking in the loose sense arise in 
the control of production lyy the enterprise 
manager. Under actual conditions resources 
have to be “committed” for a considerable time 
in adv^ance, often irrevocably. Such commit- 
ments involve two main st‘ls of predictions — in 
the large, highly intcTdejKMKlent — relative re- 
spectively to future jn'ices and to the physical 
results of operations. In a ])ure fonn of enter- 
j>rise economy .some individual or group would 
guarantee a return to the various productiv'c 
resources and would own merely tlu' resulting 
product. In modern competitive' society since 
the individual fa* gnaip entrepreneur almost 
always owns and supf>lics to tlu' enterprise a 
cemsitlerabli' fraction of the resources used, the 
return to the resources hired at contractual rates 
is guaranteed ctfectively only through an inten- 
sified contingency in tlie return to those belong- 
ing to the owners. 

In a highly changeable or “dynamic” society 
the most unpredictable element in the situation, 
or the gr<*a(est risk, has to do with price change's 
rather than with the physical results of produc- 
tion. In some industries, agriculture above all, 
the unpredictability of the course of nature 
introduces serious teclinological ri.sks. Sucli 
risks, however, tend to cancel out in the course 
of time or e-an be largely eliminatetl by .some 
form of insurance. Risks of price' changes ari.se 
from three main sources: change's in the atti- 
tudes of consumers; changes in the supjdy of 
the commodity in eonse'c|uenc'e‘ of the behavior 
of “other” produe:crs; and a miscellaneous, prac- 
tic'ally unlimite(i list of contingencies in other 
indu.strie's, which may act through either the 
ta.stes or tl)e‘ income's f)f consumers. All such 
ri.sks te*nd to increase in importance, .some very 
rapidly, with the economic advancement of 
society. Risk is a phenomenon of change; atuf 
progress, which is cumulative change, makes 
cta)nornic .society more subjee-t to capric.ious 
fluctuations, technological advance is inher- 
ently unpredictable, since anticipating a particu- 
lar invention would mean making the invention 
itself; and progress alone, in so far as it follow.s 
a regular trend, does not create risk. The great 
source of risk is the increasingly capricious char- 
acter of consumers’ wants as economic activity 
moves from clenu'ntary needs into the “higher” 
fonus of satisfaction. This is indeed largely 
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caused ot at least aggravated by the activities ot 
producers theiuscIvTS who introduce changes 
and push them for c(.'iiipctiLive advantage^ until 
what IS called a high standard of li\iug means 
that wants center largi'ly in social competition 
and love of variety for its own sake. 

Economic risks or contingencies impinge on 
the ]’)rodiiccr in an entcrjjrisc economy in con- 
scc|ucncc of the characteristic fact that entre- 
preneurs coiiipctitivcly undertake, lirst, to pro- 
Jiice goods in antieipation of demand rather 
khan iijxui order and, seeondly, to pay the 
laborers and j^rojiert) owners, who supply pro- 
tluctne resources at fi\eil rat<‘s regardless of 
either the amount or the \aliu‘ ol tne ]>roc]nct - 
altlioiigh in juaclise there are iiiany e\ce])li()ns 
to both thest‘ eondilions, I^eononiic risks would 
be pri'sent in any (.lillert'nt tyjH- of eetmomic 
organization, tbeir magnitude dejx'nding chiefly 
on tile teelmological SNStein, which dc‘terniint‘S 
the extent to which jirodnciive commitments 
arc made in adv.inee ol actual L<»Tisiimption. If 
production were c'arricd out only un orders from 
r(‘sj>ousible consinne:s, the risk ol change of 
wants and the* resultant loss in re.ulapting prc)- 
duetion would naturally (all oii the eonsumeis 
themselves. Bui in most hc‘lds of modern life, 
for instanc(‘, in railroad transj^ortation, produc- 
tion on this basis would be* quite impossible. 
Natural contingcncic-s will always cause loss to 
sonit'onc, altbougli the “risk” to the individual 
may be icchiccd by grouping under llie principle 
of insurance; and ncvV inventions will iii any 
system deslrov much individual productive ca- 
jiacity. 'Elu‘ one important source- (»t risk which 
might be eliminated by a change in the form of 
social organization is that which arisc-s because 
iudh’idiials make commitiiicnts without knowl- 
edge of the contemporaneous plans and com- 
mitments of otlic-r indi\ icluals. In a centrally 
regulated or .socialistic c-cononiy, not only would 
tiiis risk disappear ihrougli distribution, but an 
important source of loss in the system as a wliole 
would be eliminated to the extent that the cen- 
tral organization functicjaied eHectively. Opera- 
tion of an entire economic .society as a single 
unit would also serve to eliminate risks in the 
ultimate degree po.ssilde through canecllation 
or reduction to uniformity through the law of 
large numbers. 'Fhe distribution of the remain- 
ing contingency in the results would depend, 
like the entire distrihiition of burdens and bene- 
fits in the system, on the political forces con- 
'rolling managerial policies. 

In general the amount of risk borne by any 
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particular risk bearer depends on the scope of 
his operations. Wide and unpredictable lluctua- 
tion in connection with an individual event or 
case tends to become imiforniily and constancy 
in the large group. Since the ellect of a large loss 
to an individual is disjwoportionalely greater 
than that of a similar gain, there is a tendency to 
reduction of risks by organized grouping. The 
familiar example is in.surance. The {irinciplc is 
of cour.se the same w'liether carried out by mu- 
tual association or !»y a separate business unit, 
and 'here are other methods besides organiz<*d 
insurance of securing the same results. Risks 
which would be dangerous tf> protlucers on a 
sm.ill scale may lose their seridus character for 
larg(‘ scale cnterj)riscs; or specialization of .i dis- 
tinct unit in a particular type f)f operation may 
reduce risk, as in the Iransler (»f tlu- risk of price 
elianges in certain raw materials to professional 
speculators through liedging 

'There is a serious tlieorelical difliciiltv in the 
problem of risk resulting from the wide difler 
ene(‘s in conditions allecting its elimination by 
gr()ii])ing of cases. Arrangements for nuding 
ri.sks are likely to change tbt- risk itself, favorably 
or unfavorably and all s]>ecializati()n in risk 
assumption brings into play another factor, that 
of special competence to meet a particular type 
of ri.sk, wliich may mean com)>ctcncc in either 
foreseeing or controlling a course of events. 
IMorecner e\pcri<*ncc seems to force s(-veral dis- 
tinctions in regard to contingency wliich arc 
highly unsatisiactory from a logical }X)int of 
view. At one extreme occur cases of pun- chance, 
in which there is no possibility of pretlicting 
the individual event and in which a large num- 
ber of individual instances form a homogeneous 
probability class. Of this ideal situation there 
are tvv'o imporlaiit subtypes. In one the proba- 
bilities can be calculated by matliematieal prin- 
cij>les from the nature of the situation, as in 
throwing a die or sj)inning a wheel of fortune. 
In the other no siieli calculation can be made 
and knowledge of the probability involved must 
be derivetl from obsi-rvatioii and statistical 
analysis, as in the case of the chance that light- 
ning will strike any particular tree in a forest. 
The type of hazard against which insurance is 
generally available approximates the second 
type. But it is clear both tliat statistical deter- 
mination of a probability ratio would itself con- 
tain a probable error and that such contingen- 
cies as chance of death or of fire loss arc not 
cases of pure chance, for the event is not entirely 
beyond control or entirely uninfluenced bv the 
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fact of provision against loss through its occur- 
rence. 

l^hese consitlerations shed light on the proh- 
iern of business risks. For while tlu* principles 
of canceling and of insurance tlo apply widely, 
there is no jv>ssil)ility of making any substantial 
j)rovisi()n against the major risks of a business, 
business decisions embody an effort to predict 
and control the course of e\'ents in a particular 
case, and the liability to <Tror in foresight and 
in action differs in j^rinciple Irom the ideal of 
a probability situation. Not only is it impossible 
to group such decisions into classes approxi- 
mately alike from tlu* j^robability standpoint, 
but they are subject to a complicated and vital 
“moral hazard.” In large scale business organi- 
zations the decisions of the ultimate managers 
relate chiefly to the .selection ol jht.soiis who 
shall make more concrete decisions of j)olicv and 
to the definition of their powers and duties. The 
motivations involved in making commitments 
on the basis of an exercise of oiu‘’s own Jmlg- 
meiit are very diflerent from those involved in 
gambling on a mechanical probability. Actual 
gambling may of course be connected with an 
e.xercise of judgment, real or supjiosed, as when 
one picks the winner of a hor.se race; but the 
motives are still very dilferent vvh<‘n the bettor 
himself is the runner. Similar considerations 
apply when persfitial relations are involved, as 
when one “bets” on his judgment of collabo- 
rators in an entcrj^ri.se, .select(‘d and direcled 
by himself. It becomes therefore quite im]>o.s- 
siblc in the case of business risks to assert on 
any objective ground that there is even ajiproxi- 
niately a certain fractional “chance” of any 
jiarticular result; an assertion in this form merely 
exjircsses a certain degree of confidence or belief 
on the part of the person who makes it and rather 
accidentally re.sembles a statement of a certain 
quantitativT pnjbability. 

Risk in the sense of an indeterminate discrep- 
ancy between results and intentions enters also 
into any discussion of economic behavior in 
terms of motive. 'Fhe chief problem has to do 
with the relation between ineentiv e and act when 
the incentive is an anticipated result and the 
anticipation is affected by uncertainty. Under 
some conditions uncertainty adds interest and 
zest to action, while under others it creates re- 
pugnance. This is a profoundly important factor 
in determining the remunerations of practically 
every emplo}'meiit of labor and other resources, 
as has been recognized since Adam Smith’s 
famous discussioii of “the lottery of the law.’" 


It receives most attention in connection with ttie 
theory of profit. 

Fkank H. Knight 
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RJTCIIIF, J)A\'ir) (JFOTUiF (iS53-igo3) 
Scottish political jdailosopher. Rilchii‘ led an 
uneventful and academic hie, vvhetiicr as suc- 
cessful studtail at lidinburgli and O.xford or as 
succe.ssfui tt^achcr at Ovford and St. Andrews. 
His political ideas are an excellent barometer 
for the change in the climate of opinion of Kng- 
li.sh liberalism at the turn of the century. Ritchie 
was born a “liberal” in the |)rofound sense of 
that word pul forward by the guardsman in 
lolantlic. Rut he arrived at the conclusion that 
two of the leading ideas of nineteenlii century 
liberalism had by iSqo c<‘a.sed to work lovvai l 
liberal, jtrogre.ssive, Jemocratit’ ends —had in- 
tleed become means of obstructing the attain- 
ment of such (‘lids. Ills written work is almost 
wholly devoted to attacking thes(' two id(‘as, the 
doctniK' of natural rights and the transl(‘r to 
piditics of the biological theorv of the survival 
of the fittest. In Natural /V/;///.v (London 
Ritchie brings his somewhat donnishly logical 
mind to play on the assumptions of eight(*enth 
century jvditieal ab.stractions and pulls them 
apart; but his chief olijeclion to the tlH‘()ry ot 
natural rights is tiiat it has given even English- 
men a vsenlimental belief in an abstract right of 
libt‘rty and has become embodied in funda- 
mental laws which prevent slate or gnnip inter- 
vention in economic life. Ikseful once in over- 
throwing feudal jirivilege, this theory is n(wv the 
bulwark of a new privileged eajiitalist class. In 
Danvinism and Pohtics (London iSS()) and The 
Principles of Slate Interference (London i8(;i) 
Ritchie attacks the political Darwinists and espe^ 
cially Herbert Spencer. Jndse analogies between 
organic life and human social and political life, 
he maintains, allowed old fashioned radicals like 
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Spencer to maintain that science tlic highest of 
authorities for most contemporary Englishmen 
— sanctioned unlimited economic conflict. Ac- 
tually Darwin himself modestly refused to apply 
his theories to politics, and Spencer’s logic and 
biology are both at fault. What separates men 
from animals is the fact that men can practise 
artificial selectif)ii. (Government can and must 
interfere in tlie cruel struggle between employer 
and employed, a struggle from \\liich, if nature 
is left to itself, the fittest perhaps hut eertainly 
not the best will emerge ious. Only the 

Tories can find consolation in SjH neer’s defense 
of laissez faire. Ritchie’s positive doctrines are 
less important. He was fond of classing liiinself 
as a socialist and, liki' his mastiT 'V II. (Green, 
he defended state intervention as consistent witli 
individual liberty properly imderstood through 
idealist metaphysics. 

Cram; Rrin'i'on 

(^onvilt: R., “Mcnioir” in Ibtcliic’s Vhilo- 

sophuul Studies i905)p. j 65. 

Rri’TER, KARL ( i77<i- (German geog- 
rafihcr, Ritter was tutor for nearly tvvcntv years 
to the family of Bcthrnann-Holivveg; he thus 
became acquainted in 1S07 with Alexander von 
Humboldt, who had just returned from his New 
World travels, 'rhrough 1 lumb<»ldt, Ritter found 
the objective hcncefortli to occupy him, which 
is expressed in the title of his major work, Ihe 
Erdkunde hn \ rrlid/ftiis ::iif Natiir und cu? (k - 
schichtc dcs Mcnsdidi (2 vols., Berlin nSiy-itS; 
2nd rev. ed., 21 vols., i.S22-5()). In 1S20 he 
became professor of geography at the Lniversity 
of Berlin, vvIutc he remained until his death. 

Prior to Ritter geographic treatises had been 
mainly compendia of data selec ted because they 
might be useful. Against this utilitarian political 
role RitUT asserted for geography the status of 
an independent discipline. He thought of the 
earth as a unitary organism, divmelv plaimed, 
created for man and conditioning human life. 
Peschel has clearly defined Ritter’s views as 
teleologic; Wisotzki has traced the connections 
between them and Schelling’s transcendental 
idealism and the teachings of I'ichte. Ritter was 
significant for his period as an exponent of 
theistic environmentalism; he considered tlie 
earth as “the })reparatory school of the huniuii 
race.^’ 

Two kinds of inquiry were indicated by Rit- 
ter’s general thesis; that w'hich sought to deter- 
rniue the content of regions and that which noted 
the recurrence or permanence oi environmental 
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influences on human groups. With deep piety 
he regarded the earth as planned to provide 
difTering habitats forqx'oples. His definition of 
natural regions was based not on interest in the 
genesis of physical land forms but on a desire 
to discover the potentialities of human jirogrcss. 
From a knowledge of the physical world he 
proceeded to his ultimate theme, the relation or 
value of the earth to man. Some of his most 
familiar conclusions tleal with the su]>crior de- 
sign of the Imropean continent, especially as to 
its coast line and the smallness of its natural 
regions, and with the barrier of highland and 
desert in inner Asia. 

Ritter redefined for his time tlie Aristotelian 
and Strabonic view of environmental influence 
as deR rmining the course of history. Aiming his 
many followers were Buckle m Englaiul and 
Guyot, who for decatles set the form in j>ul)lic 
school instruction in the United States. Ritter’s 
influence on sclK>olmasters w'as greater than on 
scholars, since* he made* no fie*lel observations, 
elcvised no new nwtlioel of gathering and in- 
.spe‘cting elat.i .mel reformulated an age* old j^rob- 
lem W'itheMit serious analysis of its component 
elements. His enormous industry in combing 
liteTaiiire still lenels some bibliographic impor- 
tance te) his volumes on Asia, but he is now rarely 
ivael; whereas I lumboleil, who nmks with him as 
a founder of mode*rn ge*ography, remains an 
imjieirlant sourc'c of cemtemjiorary knovvleelge. 

('arl Sai { 

(dmudt: WacTu-i, II. “Dei eej.':en\vaT nee Stamlpunl.t 
der Melliod.ik de'r ia illuini.le’ in (icoyj ties jfidn ~ 
hmh, vol. vn ( 1S7S) 550- (> ;(>, and M) 1 . viii (iSSo) 5?.i - 
oS; Wisotzki, Iv, Zeiistr(iimni;;en in der (dr<fi>KiJ>/iU 
(Leip.su 1.S07) I }is. v--\i, I io/L-l, K. Ivinil, I)ti\ tt- 
giaphi\( he indnuhiunt het Kiitl Uittcr (Leipsic iS(K»). 

RIT'J’bGK, MORIZ ( uSqo- 11)23), (German his- 
torian. Ritte*!, the son of a professor of classical 
philology, was born in Bonn He attended the 
Gymtiiisiiim in his native city and from 1X3'^ to 
1S62 studied history at the universities of Bonn, 
Berlin and Munich In i (S()2 lie took his doctorate 
in ancient lustorv, but thereafter as a collabo- 
rator of the Munich Historical C’ommission he 
dev()teel himself chiefly to modern history. In 
the service of the commission he compiled three 
volumes of documents on the antecedents of the 
'riiirty Years' War, and on this foundation he 
comjiosed his (lescluc/itc der dcutschcn JJnion 
(2 vols., Schaffliausen 1867-73). Mnally, on the 
b.isi.'i of these rtvsearches and numerous detailed 
mvesligations he jirocluced his Deutsche Ge 
schichte im Zettultet der (h’^em (‘format ion und dei 
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dreissigjuhrigen Kricges (3 vols., Stuttgart i8(S9- 
1908). J lis last big work was his Die Entwicklung 
der Geschichtswissenschaf t an den fUhrenden Wer- 
ken betrachtet (Munich 1919). 

All Ritter's writings are grounded in unusu- 
ally careful and shrewd investigations, while at 
the sarnt* time they unfailingly build up to a 
general viewpoint. Originally a pious Catholic 
and later a supporter of the old Catholic inove- 
nienl, he did not permit his religious views to 
induence his historical writing, lie was a model 
of the obje( ti\ e research worker. Following the 
Rani.ian tendency in historical research without 
sharing its Jhotestant bias, he surpassed most 
members of this school in the impartiality of his 
c()nce])tion of history. For him as for Ranke the 
slate was th(‘ Cfire of luslorical lift' and only tliat 
which (iireellv loneerm'd it came within the 
sci.'pe of iiis historu al writings. FJiat Rilt(‘r had 
an oj>en mind towanJ fither eoncejiiions oi his- 
tor^ is shown bv his work on historical writing. 
Although he rejectial tlie itlea of cultural his- 
tory, w hieh he considiTetl a menac'c to histrirical 
science, he e\aluatetl Karl Lamprecht w ith more 
uiukTstanding than did most of his rivals, lie 
found it sufficient to sk<‘lch the cultural life of 
an <*})oc'h with (juick strokes, but he never 
claimed for historical life independence of cul- 
tural dew'lopments. Within his narrow^er con- 
ce[>tion of history he w^as a master in portraying 
the political aiul religious forces of an epoch and 
in bringing into relief its dominant character- 
istics. 

Wai - Tfr Goftz 

(Junsii/l. (loft/, W. W., in nislon\rJir ZcilsrhrIJt, vol. 
i\x\» (i()2S) aV- os; 1 R)nc, .Allred, . Insane iilil tc AuJ- 
ed. In I'riediich Mcineckc (Miiuirh lO^S)- 

Rrri i AL is a form of prescrilied and elaborated 
behavior and occurs both as the spontaneous 
invention of the individual, especially of the 
com|Milsion neurotic, and as a cultural trait. In 
both cases there is similar .symbolism and com- 
pulsive elaboration; the .symboli.sm empdoyed as 
the basis f>f the ritual throws light in the oneca.se 
on the j)sychology of the patient and in the other 
on the behavior patterns of the culture. Ritual 
according to the accepted u.sage of the term does 
not include acts of routine provi.sion of physical 
iF'cessities. dVaditional ways of building a hou.se 
or of grinding and leaching acorns may be 
elaborate and exacting, but they arc techno- 
logical not ritualistic. Ritual is always extra- 
neces.sitous from the technological point of view” 
it has reference, for example, to the act of killing 


slaves to bury under the house posts or to 
fertility ceremonies that employ the symbolism 
of eating or of impregnation to further the 
growth of the fields. 

Ritual therefore is prescribed formal behavior 
for occa.sions not given over to technological 
routine. It is ordinarily discu.ssed as an aspect of 
religion and has even been considered the origin 
of religion, but it is by no means a }>hen()men()n 
peculiar to religion. T he occasions which are 
ritualist ically elaborated are usually .solemn and 
are often therefore religious; but many st^ciilar 
occasions are similarly elaborated. 1 he formal 
traditional j)roct‘diires oi tiu’ council ol ckhu's in 
Samoa, built upon the theme of grac'ious hos- 
pitality and liomage to chiefs, or that of aflinal 
c\chang<^~a liftdong tAchange of gootls go\- 
erned by arbitrar\ traditional forms betwetai tlic 
iamilv of the liusband and tlu‘ family of the 
wife - in the Admiralty Islands are examples of 
elaborate ritualisms which an^ thoroughly st*c- 
ular. 'rhe contention of Durkheim and many 
others that religion arises from rituali.sm as such 
mu.st be chalkaigeil, for tIu' mo.sl extreme ritual- 
istic formalism does not convert tlu‘ council of 
elders or affinal excdiangc into an as]>i‘Cl (‘\en of 
the already existing religious complexes. Durk- 
heirn’s theoretical j>osition is untenabk' once it is 
recognized that ritual may surround any fitdd of 
behavior and of itself does not give birth to re- 
ligion any more than it gives birth to art or to 
social organization. 

The view that art hatl its origin in ritual w^as 
set forth esjwvially by lant^ Harrison, who wxis 
impres.scd by the early and signilieant develop- 
ment of ritual behavior in (inn k lifig a develop- 
ment underlying Greek art, and who generalized 
this fact into a theory of the origin of art. Her 
theory that art arose out of religious ritual ig- 
nores the vast liekl of non-reprt^sentativc and 
geometric art and the whole field of sivular art 
and, wdien it is rephrased to refer only to the ri.se 
of a religious art out of a religious ritual, throws 
little light on the origin of art. Fven this specific 
refatioiishij> between art and ritual is lacking in 
manv ca.ses. 

'Fhe most valuable part of Jane Ilarri.soii’s 
discii.ssion is that which reiterates the primacy 
of ritual in relation to otlicr culture traits that 
grow up around it in diMerent civilizations. Re- 
ligious art preserv es many ritualistic acts, and its 
themes may be intelligible only in the light of 
such acts. On the basis of Semitic studies W. 
Robertson Smith pointed out that ritual like- 
wise underlies myth and that a comjwehen- 
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sion of Hebrew ritual is essential to an under- 
standing of Hebrew mythology. 

The rite is similarly more stable and more 
fundamental than the rationalizations that uni- 
versally accompany it. As soon as it receives 
traditional form the ritual itself becomes 
a standard of reference; “from it proceed the 
random wh} s, and to it return the indeterminate 
therefores.’' These whys and therefores include 
the symbols that are enijdoyed and the purposes 
for whicli the rite is perfonned. Ceremonial 
symbolism is Iluid rather than fixed, and \une- 
ties of meanings are attaclaxi in different cul- 
tures to the same c<‘remoiual. The rite of the 
Last Siij^per is a iiniwrsal (.‘hristian ct'renu'ay, 
but the symbolism of the iVotestant and the 
Catholic rite is differently interpreted. The sym- 
bolism of the primitive iTual dance which 
wihris nearer and nearer to the altar and fuia!l> 
tram[)lc‘S and destroys the altar it.sell may he 
carrical out to the la.^l detail to indicMtc the 
identifit:ation of llie et'static with tlie gods. In 
Mexican tribes of the Nayarii plateau the 
dancer at the culmination of the dant'c is Ijcside 
himself and falls uneonscrious and foaming at the 
mouth upon the trampled altar, 'This dance form 
is by no means liitiited, however, to the regions 
where this symbolism applies. Among tlie 
Pueblos, for instance, the final dance uj'on the 
altar is as formal as the final round of a Morns 
danc'e and there is no idea i)f rt aching an ecstatic 
height as symboli/ed f’ly the dancer’s daring to 
profane the sacred altar. In the rituals that have 
been studied most tlioroughly the instability of 
the associated symbolism is as striking as the 
stability of seemingly arliitrary ritual acts. In the 
sun dance of the Plains Indians the act of scout- 
ing for the center j)ole of the lodge and dragging 
it to the camp in triiimjih like the body of an 
enemy is the most constant feature of a widely 
distributed ceremony; ffie purposes for which it 
is perforiTu'd and even the symbolism of its 
drastic torture rites are extremely \'aried. l:.\en 
such a transparent syTiiholism as death and re- 
birth, w'hieli PTazer has made the subject of 
investigation, is sometimes a.ssociated and at 
other times has no connection with a given rite. 

Jt may arise locally and as a late development in 
a ritual otherwise organized on other themes, 
and it is therefore methodologically unsound to 
argue that the origin of the ceremony is to be 
sought in the theme of rebirth. 

Comparative study of ritual makes clear that a 
large number of themes tiave .served in difTerent 
cultures as the basis of the ritual complex In 
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most civilizations certain dominant themes are 
rcpeiitiously elaborated in ritual after ritual. 
Thus the melodramatic ritual of the Aztecs 
carried out the theme that life can he maintained 
only through death and portrayed it through the 
rej)eated sacrilice of victims at the hands of the 
priests. Iffiese victims were often giv< n the 
honors of deity before tlu^ sacrifice, and later 
their flesh was divided among the people and 
their flayed skins were worn to clothe the living. 
The eluhorate rituals of the Todas treat the milk 
of certain dairic's witli extreme punctilio, for it 
is helie\(‘d that as the milk issues from the 
sacred eatilt* it is of an imj'ossible sanctity and 
h.is to h<‘ rid of its ilaugerous i|ualit\ and brought 
down to tlie lewl wliere it can be li.uullcd by 
hiimar* beings. On the other hand, Australian 
religion.', ceremonial symbolically presents the 
theme of the f'»erj)eliiation of tlie fooil sup]>ly lyy 
totemie groups iilcntifietl with the animals and 
plants for which they aie resj'onsihle; tins theme 
is elalioraled l>y sex syinhohsm and by \'an()iis 
mimetic performances which reju'estail llic life 
history of tin j>l:int or animal. 

Idle beliefs and ideals of diflerent civilizations 
are often formnlalt'tl in tlieir gtaieral ritual more 
explicitly tlian in other cultural traits, and tliis 
fact gives to the .study ol ritual a signilicanee that 
has as yet scarcely hiaai loucl.ed u}>on. Com- 
parative studies of llu'si* Inteiisivels d(*\elopi\I 
themes of ritual in various (‘iilliirts can be of 
great importance in .social psvchologv. ’J lity can 
make use of an e\}>bcit body of ]>oetry and song 
anti behavior which throws light on tlic basic 
attitudes of different cultures. Suth iiujuirles 
have a more significant aim iban the usual 
studies of ritual devoteil to illustrating the vviile- 
spread oecurrt'uee of similar formal traditional 
mt)des of behavior, such as divination or sacra- 
mental eating. 

PlTTlI Ih'NI'DKT 

*SVr: Mactc; Mv’I'h; Symi«)T ism; ( 'i.iti \io\'Y; Ri> 
LU.ion; Cci/mii.; Li igri i i i ; 'I'Aiir; Si.cui i Stx n - 
"J'o'ih.Mi.sM; An iint(axH.o(;v. 

Cvmull: Smith, W. Kof^ertson, l.n inn s ntt tlir Hchifion 
of the Scmitrs (^rcl ch. l)y S. A. Cook, London 1927), 
esjiccialJy lectures vi-xi; 'Fylor, K. li., Pnnntrvc 
Culfurr, z vols. (7th etl. la)nd()n 1^24) vol. ii, tdi. 
xviii; Lan^, Andrew, Myth, Ritual tind Rrliyion, z vols. 
(new cd. London Marelt, K. R., lliv Thrrshnld 

of Religion (zntl ed. Lontlon uo-4 ) p. Ho Si ; llartland, 
E. S., Ritual and Bcluf (l.,ondon igi4); Hainson, J. 
K., Atuient Art and Ritual { Lorulr»n ni 1 3 ); I )u! kheim, 
Einilc, 7 ./'v formes Ac mental res dr la vie rrliyieuse (Paris 
J912), tr, by J. VV. Swain (London igi.S); Prazer, J. 
G., 'J'he Golden Bouyhy 12 vols. (3rd ed. London 
1907-15) vol. V, p. 223-35, 2 t) 3 - 7 b, vol. vi, p. 33-48, 
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236-52, vol. vii, p. 14-34, 168 70, vol. viii, p. 325-39, 
and voi. ix, p, 394-96; Spencer, iJaJdvvin, and GiJJen, 
F. J., yV/c Native Trihes of Central Australia (London 
1899) chs. Hi, vi-i\, Appendix ]i; Rivers, W. 11 . R., 
The Todas (laondon 1906) ch. xi; Mead, A^ar^^aret, 
Social Orf^anization of Manua, licrnicc 1 \ Bishnp 
Museum, Hulletin 76 (JlfMioIulu 1930), especially p. 
53-64, 102-12; Spiel, Leslie, The Sun Dance of the 
Plains Indium, American Museum of Natural ]listor5^. 
Anthropological Papers, vol. x\'i, pt. 7 (New York 
1921). 

RITUAL MURDER ACCUSA'J'ION. NV 

BkOOf) AtClISATJON 

RIVADAVIA, BERNARDINO (1780-1845), 
Ar^^entiniaii statesman. Like the other cnollo 
leaders of the movement for Argentinian inde- 
pendence, Rivadavia iinhihed the doclriru^s of 
Rousseau and admired the American and French 
revolutions, lie voted in favor of the revolution 
of 18 JO and distinguished himself as secretaiY 
and suhsecpiently as a member of the first 
triumvirate (t8ii-“I2). FYom 1814 to 1820 he 
served on a diplomatic mission in luirope; dur- 
ing this period he made a careful stiid> of 
French and English pfiilosophy and institutions, 
devoting particular attention to the theories of 
Bentharn. He was chief minister under (rov- 
ernor Rodriguez of Buenos Aires province from 
1820 to 1824. lie democratized the government 
and at the same time sought to consolidate its 
powers over the other provinces. Among his 
many reforms were the establishment of a sta- 
tistical bureau, general archives, numerous 
schools and libraries, a departnuait of engineer- 
ing in tlu‘ govcrnmetit, premiums for literary 
achievement, the Sociedad de Benehcencia (a 
sort of early relief organization), the home for 
foundlings and the lYiiversity of Buenos Aires. 
He also introduced the l^ancaster system of 
pedagogy. He modeled the university after the 
better lYiropean universities, imported pro- 
fessors from luirope and sent Argentinian 
youths to study abroad. After a brief period as 
minister to Paigland during the presidency of 
Las Heras he returned to Buenos Aires in 1826 
and was elected president of the republic as a 
Unitarian, or centralist. He continued his re- 
forms and attemptetl especially to establish a 
system of emphyteusis with periodical revision 
ol rates as the exclusive policy reganling public 
lands; but he was opposed by the Federalists, 
who desireil a weak central government and 
were antagonistic to agrarian reforms. He went 
into voluntary exile in 1827, hoping to prevent 
civil strife, and again studied the social sciences 


in Fmropc. Returning in i 834 » formaily 

e.xpclled bv the Rosas government, ard the rest 
of iiis Iifc\vas spent in exile. Many of his re- 
forms failed to survive the Rosas dictatorship 
Ilis most enduring influence rests upon Iiis cul- 
tural innovations and his campaign for Euro- 
j>canization. 

L. L. Bernard 

Consult: Lamas, Andrt's, Rivadama, su ohra poUttca y 
cultural (Tiuenos Aires i () 1 5 ); ( 'apeJevila, Artuni, Rn'a- 
dai'ta y el espaholis/no liberal de la rn'olucidn ardent ina 
(Huenos Aires 1931); Eurrra Luna, Carlos, Rwadavia 
y la sitnulacidn mondfijuica de jSif; (Buenos Aires 
1929); Coni, ICinilio A., La I'ctdad sohre la enjiteusis 
de Rei'adavi a, I nixtrsity of Buenos Aires, Fa('ultad 
de A^rtiiiomi'a y VeU-rinana, Bubliou itm i (Buenos 
Aires 1927); Kivarola, M. A., “El regimen jundico 
de la lierra piililiea” in Rn'ista aij^cntina de ciemuis 
polituas \’ sonnies, vol. \i (n>i5— 16) 1 12-27, 233 6, 

349-67, and vol. xii (i<n6) 43 .|K; Incvnieros, JostS 
La eiuilucidn tie las idea^ ai^nitinas, 2 vuls. (Buenos 
Aires 1918 20). 

RIVERS, WH.LIAM HALSF: RJ VERS (1864- 
J922), Faiglish j>s\choIogist and antlirojH)logist. 
Rivers was apjiointed iiniwrsity lecturer in 
physiological and experimental psychology at 
Cambridge in 1897 and in 1907 lecturer in the 
physiology of the senses, a position whicli he 
held until shortly before bis death. ( )n the C.'am- 
bridge expedition to d’orres Straits lit* made his 
important researches whicli revealed that tlierc 
were no signilicant sensory diifcrcnccs be- 
tween the Melanesian natlxcs and a group of 
white college students. He then became ab- 
sorbed in a series of investigations dealing with 
the social organization and relationship .systems 
of the nati\cs, in vvhieh he introduetal the gene- 
alogical method which has since been widely 
adopted as a valuable means of collecting data 
and of controlling the contacting statements of 
informants. Rivers ])rocei*ded to apply this new 
tool in an ambitions study of the Todas of 
southern India; his elaborate description of 
their highly comjdcx ceremonial oiganization 
has become a classic. Upon his return from tljc 
Todas he reopened, with characteristic zest and 
mental alertness, the entire subject of the mean- 
ing of relationship systems and terminologies. 
Without endorsing the thesis of Lewis 11 . 
Morgan in its entirety, he supported the latter’s 
contention that kinship terms were causally re- 
lated to forms of social organization in general 
and forms of marriage in particular; be held also 
that social systems and terminologies together 
with underlying ideas about kinship represented 
the most stable elements in a culture and could 
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therefore be utilized for purposes of historie 
reconstruction. 

J n T goS Rivers joined the staft of the Percy 
Sladen 'IVust Kxpedilion to Melanesia, which 
Jed to his major work, llisiory of Mvlaficsian 
Society. ] iis conception of diffusion as a lever for 
evolution and the principles that useful arts may 
disappear and that small numbers of immigrants 
could under favorable circumstances work great 
cultuial transfoimations are admirable as heu- 
ristic tools, but he applied them uncritically and 
failed to supj'xirt them adequately by the safe- 
guards of historic evidence. Although tf)o good 
a psychologist to eiulorse the mechanical dif- 
fusionism of (iraebner, he became an enthusi- 
astic protagonist (/f G. Elliot Smith's theory of 
the Egyptian origin of human civili/ation. 

While engrossed in anthroj^ological studies, 
Rivers continued his work in psychologw Dur- 
ing the World Wai he tlid clinical work in war 
neuroses. He rejected in part f'reiurs theory of 
dreams and substituted a theor\ of conflict loi 
tl'c theory of wish lulhlment. In his systematic 
treaiis(‘ on the concejU o\ the unconscious he 
attempted with indifferent sucec*ss to prove 
that th<*re was a biological foundation for the 
unconscious psyche. At the time of his death he 
was becoming increasingly interested in the 
psychology of politics. 

Alt:xa\'I)Kr ( foi.denwuiskr 

Works: C'ambrid;^c Anlhropoloeical Kxpctlition to 
Tones Straits, RrpurU^ () vols. (('anihndce, Eni». 
i<loi lo) vol. 11, and \ol. \, (hs, ii in, ix ami \iii, 
and \o\. \ i, chs. li is, mi, \; “'I'hc ( icnealoi.deal 
Method oi Anlhrojiolo^a. al Incjuirv" in S(f( 

sol. iii (mio) 1-12; fhr Indus (London 
n;o0); Ki?iship und Soiuil ( )r<>afjisiJlion, laindon 
of ludnonms, Stiidiis in Iaoiuhiiils and 
J\)htieal Seic-nce, no. 3f> (lAJiidon JI:stiny of 

AJrluticsfdfi Sortcly, 2 sols. (C anihridce, firie. 1014); 
Conjhd (Old Drnitn (Londtm 0123); Imttjui and the 
lhu'ons( i<>us {L'M-nhxn\^L\ ICn^. lU-o; .^nd ed. n)2Z)\ 
Psychology mid Pithlos and (Jthn Sssavs, c<.l. by (L F„ 
Smith, J ntcrn.itional Lihrars of PsyeliolojU^y, I’fiilos- 
oph> and Seicntihe Method (I^ond(»n 1923); J^sr- 
fholoj^y and Kthnoloyy, ed. In (L JC. Smith, Inter- 
national Ivihrarv oi l^syeholo^y, Lhilo.sfipliy anti 
Scientilic Method (London iu2f>). 

Consult: lladtlon, A. t’., H.irtletl, J*'. t'., and Feptan, 
E. S., in Alan, vol. xxu {1022) 97-104, with hihliop^- 
raphy; Myres, J. L., in Ro\al Anthropological Insti- 
tute of Great liritain and Irelaml, Jinirnak 'ok liii 
(1923) 14-17; (hnsherg, Morris, “'^hhe Soci( 4 ogieal 
Woik of the Late l.)r. W'. 11 . R. Rivers” in Psvehr, 
vol. V (1924-25) 33 52. 

RIVIER, ALPI 10 \S]:-PIERRE- 0 CTAVE 
(1835-98), Swiss jurist. Rivier sttidied in 
Switzerland and in Ciermany under Keller. 
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Rudorff and Heffter and taught Roman anti 
French law' at the University of Berne. In 1867 
he replaced the eminent Romanist, Cliarics 
Maynz, at the Universite Idbrc in Brussels. He 
served also as vSwiss consul general for Belgium 
and the C‘ongo JTee State and became a member 
of the CoTiseil Supcrieiir of tlic latter state. 
Rivier jiarticijiated in international conferences 
at Berlin and Brussels and was one of the arbi- 
trators in tlie dispute between l'Vanc<‘ and (ircat 
Britain eoiicerniiig tlie Newfoundland fisheries. 
Shortly before his death he was chosen sole 
arbitrator in the Rn.sskm- British Behring fisher- 
ies dispute. lh‘ was editor in chief of the 
de droit interuational el de Iti^ishitiou comparee 
irom TN78 to 18SS and president of the Institute 
(*f International Law from 18S1S t(‘ 1S91. 

Rivier, who w'as a prolific author and con- 
tributed to many legal jua iodicals, first achieved 
a respected position as a Romanist; his most 
significant works in Roman law are Introduction 
hhtoriquc au droit rotnani (Brussels 1S72, 2nd ed. 
1881), 'frail c element at rc des sueetssions it cause 
de mort, en droit romain (BrnsstTs 187S) and 
Precis du droit Je famiHe romain (Paris iSgi). 
Although he never eom|)lcteI\ abandoned this 
field of study, it was in inUTuational law that lie 
acquired his greatest renown. Ri\ier was abo\e 
all a man of his own time, ami while he did not 
despise liistoncal stud\ he felt that in inter- 
national law' lluae was more vital const ruetive 
work to be done. Beginning in 1 8(14 he published 
wriliiigs on intenaitional legal questions. Tht 
Prooramnu d'un coins de droit des yens pour 
serrir d Vetude prreee et aux lemons uuiversitaires 
(Brussels 1S89) and the Lehrhueh des \ olker- 
rcehts (Handbibliothek des (iflentliclien Kcehts, 
vol. i\ , Stuttgart 1(8(89, zrid ed. 1899) contained 
methodical, rational plans of study and con- 
demned the traditional division of international 
law' into the law' of peace and of war. Rivier 
wrote for the first volume of von Holtzendorff’s 
Handbuch des \ ' olkcrreehts an outline histor}' of 
the literature 011 systems and theories of inter- 
national law since (jrotius (Berlin 1885, p. 
393 ; 5 - 3 )- 

Rivier *s concept of international law' was dc- 
teniiined by his general training and especially 
by his knowledge of Roman law. It was based on 
respect for individual liberty and the sovereignty 
of the state, tempered, however, hv the idea of 
solidarity, e.sscntial in his woii;. Solidarity 
among fellow citizens is develoy^ed in the state; 
solidarity among nations will he realized in its 
turn in a superior, international form of social 
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organization wliich will guaranU-e state sover- 
eignty and the freedom of the individual. The 
Prim i pi s du droit dcs j^rns (2 vols.. Pans 1896), 
Rivier’s eliief work, is ins})ired by these prin- 
ciples. Stressing those rules of law which are 
universallv respected, he enijdiasized the exist- 
ence of what Ik* termed “the juridical conscience 
of the society of nations” and sliowed that inter- 
national law, so often ridiculed, is a system of 
positive law' louiided on facts and principles 
recognized by the stales. d\) assign to inter- 
national law the j)assi\e role of recording and 
classifying international facts w'as, Kivier be- 
lu*veJ, to d(‘gratle its stanchng as a science. 

Jl AN Di-vaux 

Clomult: Nv'^, ra'nt-sf, “Alphonse Itixiei, sa vie et ses 
c>eii\ les” jTi Rri'ur tic limit iiitrnuitinfuil ei dr I ('fish it ton 
cninfiiircr, iintl ser., vol. i (iSijfj) 41s J^ehr, 

Krnest, in Insiiiule ol jn1ern.ilion.il Aimudiir^ 

\ol. wii (iSpiS) 34.1-47; I-]riera, Paul, A la memoirc 
d' Alphonse Jlh ier (lirussels J 000). 

ROADS 

Axcii'.nt, jMrniAFVAL and Eaui.y Modkrn. 
Roads are means of overland communication; 
they ineludi* fiatfis and highwxiys but exclude 
str(‘ets, which run within the liiTiits of citie.s, 
towns and villages. 'Phe first roads were jirob- 
ably the beaten jiaths leading to food anti water, 
\vhcre aniir.al trails led through the underbrush 
and to the water holes. Many follow'ed the ridges 
where forest growth was lightest and drainage 
was good, where winds cleared away the leaves 
or snow and signal fires coultl be seen. Move- 
ments of jK)pulation did much to create path- 
ways through the wilderness, which m turn 
stimulated migrations, d’he localization of scarce 
and desirable goods, such as the yellow amber 
of the Baltic or the infrequent dcjio.sits of tin 
and copper in Spam, Cyprus and el.sewhere in 
the Near La.si, led to definite long distance land 
routes through Inirope before 2000 h.c., extend- 
ing from the Danish peninsula dow’u the Elbe 
anil through central Europe to the Rhone or to 
Italy. Commt'rce was the most important factor 
in the development of routes by the Cartha- 
ginians. 

'I 'he construction of roads developed wdth the 
rise of urban civilization. Herodotus tells of a 
causeway built for hauling blocks for the Great 
Pyramitl. Similar tracks were built at the palace 
of Knossos in Crete, at C^yrene and elsew'hcre. 

In the Assyrian h>npire roadways were main- 
tained for messengers and tlic transportation of 
t>roduce for the imperial household. Nebuchad- 
nezzar built a sacred route for his favorite god 


Marduk; it consisted of a foundation of bricks 
covered with asphalt and surfaced with lime- 
stone and red breccia. From ancient times 
through the Middle Ages sacred routes were 
maintained for criminals fl(*eing to sanctuaries. 

The rise of empires, watfi their needs for 
administrative and military supervision, were 
the most cffc*ctive stimuli for the building of 
ancient highways, d'hree great roadways radi- 
ated forth fixun Bahylon. The extension of the 
Persian Ernjurc from the capital city Susa 
through thcTigris-lCuphrates hasiii and the Nile 
valley recpiired improved highways for the 
cliariot riding mes.sengers carrying the letters of 
the king, d'roops marc-hed to enforct* the king’s 
law, and inspectors followed to report how his 
will hatl been carried out. 'The ancient royal 
road letl from Ejdiesus to Sardis and thence 
through the Calician (bites and across the I'hi- 
phrates to Susa, a journey of more than ic;oo 
miles. On tliis road wvre 111 resting ]>lates, 
relay posts and garrisons. 'Phere was a similar 
development of highways in ancient India and 
China. 

The administrative and military genius of the 
Romans is revealed most im]>ressiwly in their 
higlnvays. Military leaders followed th(‘ir con- 
quests with extensive road building. From the 
admini.strative center at Rome the great high- 
W'ays extendixl to tlie farthest frontiers like 
spokes of a giant wheel, through (daul to Hol- 
land and Britain, from ( jenoa to M.irseille and 
into the rich Sjxinish j^rovince: along tlu* Apjrian 
Way, the most celebraled of Roman roads, be- 
gun in the third century n.r., aiul thixiugh 
southern Sicily; from Carthage westward to 
Alaiiretania and Nuinidia and southward to By- 
zacium to join the caravan trail to >\lcxandria 
and the ports of the Red Sea. An east<Tn road 
Jed to 'I'he.ssaloiiica and Byzantium, acro.ss Asia 
IVlinor to Tarsus and Antioeh and through Pal- 
estine to Egypt, d'he Itineraries of Antoninus, 
probably compiled in the third century A.D., 
enumerated 372 roads in the empire with a total 
of over 52,000 miles, 

Roman roads have never been surpassed from 
the standpoint of solidity of con.struction. Many 
still remain in actual use or as foundations for 
new roads, do build a surfaced highway two 
parallel ditches wx-re finst dug and the cleared 
course was firmly packetl. Next came a layer of 
stones on wdiich the riidus^ or concrete, was laid. 

On top of this was spread the bedding, or 
nucleus, of fine cement, wdiich grasped the pave- 
ment, or dorsum of flat stones, Ciimbcred to shed 
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che rain. The highway, tlius raised above the 
land sii.face, was strengthened by a stone edp;inp 
and freejnent curbstones. Where a solid founda- 
tion was already present, some of the j^relimi- 
nar>^ steps were unnecessary. Less important 
roads were of j;ra\ el or merely of hweled earth, 
'riie jiavement was usually from 8 to i6 feet 
wide and remarkably straii^du. A considerable 
amount of forced labor was used to build and 
maintain the roads. Garrisons of solditTs policed 
the highways. Along the roiit<*s were numerous 
milestones, resting places and posting houses 
where horses and vehicles could be obtained. 
Senators and others wishing to gain favor used 
tlieir f)rivat(‘ wealth for the extension and im- 
provement of the highways, but increasingly the 
populations li>dng near the roads were expected 
to maintain them. Lven the forwarding of state 
messengers and the conveyance of state oHicials 
were maintaiiu'd by fretjiient requisitions from 
the surrountling territorit s. 

On the highways messengers rode niglit and 
(lay on state business. ( Iflicials went on horse- 
back or drove in liea\y carriages. 'T’ror)ps 
marclu'd on the pavement with tlu‘ir W’agonloads 
of mpvdimnita and su|i[)lies creaking behind. 
JVddlers, with tlieir long lines ot heavily laden 
donkeys, moved by the side of the road. Chariots 
were small, with about a three-foot track, but 
mo.si of the carts and wagons were wider, the 
parallels of deeji worn ruts measuring 4 feet, 

8 incluxs, or roughly the [ire.sent standard gauge. 
In the towns it w^as usual to walk the narrow 
streets or to ride in litters, wheeled trallic often 
being restricted to special streets and certain 
hours of the day. 

Merchants in Alexandria, I.yons, dVeves, 
A relate or Narbo, great commercial centers, 
collected siqiplies for Rome and other cities. 
ICven before Roman times the freighters of 
Jvgypt, organized into guilds, had l^i'cn nxjiiired 
to haul public goods, and the Romans continued 
the practise. Elsewhere draft animals, (‘arts and 
.su])p1ies were recjiiisitioned, often without pay- 
ment. 'Ehe security travel, the low customs 
duties and the good roads were particularly 
encouraging for commerce. Roman citizens re- 
ceived their silks from the Syrian, Greek, Jew^- 
ish, Arabian or other intermediaries, who went 
as far as Merv or Samarkand in Turkestan, to 
India through the Khyber Pass, or to Kandahar 
in Afghanistan and Cv^er the royal road aer(v-s 
nortl India to the Ganges. The Chinese traders 
hrought their silks on the pave J steps and road- 
way of the Long Road through Sianfu, the 
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ancient capital of China. Over hard packed 
camel trails caravans brouglit Afrit'.in ivor\', 
Arabian gums and spices, and ]H‘arIs, cotton aim 
silk from India, (iaiil sent lead, tin, (Xittle, c^orn 
or horses; its pottery, in imilatioii of the Arnm- 
tinc ware, even invadtxl liie Italian market. 
From Spain came minerals and agricultural 
produce. 'The bulk of the trade around the 
Mediterranean moved by roail to and from navi- 
gable water, but lliere was more through traffic 
by pack animals than conventional history w^ould 
suggest. 

After the decline of Roman control in the west 
the eonstnictiori of roads virtually ceased and 
inanv of the older roads fell into a state of dis- 
repair. In addition, williout ellective police pro- 
tection from garrisons, journtws were hazardous. 
IXlcrchants traveled in groups for protection, 
and lone peddLrs often went as pilgrims. On 
approaching strangers the traveler j>re])ared for 
fight. l^Vequently lie left the main road, particu- 
larly where it v\as fringed with forests or bushes 
which might conceal outlaws. Moreover there 
were troublesiime and onerous lolls 
porta^Cf charria^Vy pcaip), and special taxes on 
wines and other goods. If any merchandise 
fell from the pack or carl the lord claimed 
it {(/vuudruhrrccht). Long distanc'e trade was 
reduced to a minimum, and feudal warfare still 
further hampered easy eommunicalions. Main- 
tenance of highways depended upon eliance o^ 
the good will and piety of those to whom the 
adjoining lands belonged. 

Outside of wx\stern Europe the state of the 
highways and trallic was somewhat better. In 
the Byzantine Ernjiire the traditional Roman 
scheme of frontier defense was eonlinned. Cara- 
van trade with tfie Itast nourished. The new 
im}H*rial power at Bagdad gave the Moslem 
world good roadways, ec|ui])ped with hostel- 
ries and relays for traders and pilgrims as well 
as for official eouri(‘rs. In India and China this 
period was marked by great activity in the con- 
struction of highways. 

Although Charlemagne built military roads 
and instructed the monasteries to maintain the 
highways, little was done to ]^resi‘rve the pat e- 
iiumt of R(unan construction. 'I’he old highways 
were expensive to build and recjuired constant 
maintenance. Without care the cen'<*nled slabs 
sank unevenly, as they did in the narrow ChiiKxsc 
roads; peasants sometimes removed rock or day 
from the very center of the road. After iVk* tenth 
century draft animals came into more gv*neral 
use. The ancient world knew nothing of the 
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modern type of harness or horseshoes and did 
not use the tandem hitch. Mveept for yokes of 
oxen, full advantage of animal power could not 
he taken. Jiy tlie twelfth century there was wide- 
spread use of the heavily j^added horse collar, 
fitted to the shoulders and with the tnices at- 
tached to the whitiletree instead of the wa^?on. 
Nailed iron horseshoes were used. 'To j.’fet away 
from the stone surface of the old nvjds as well 
as to avoid tolls and th.ieves maiiy tr.nelers left 
*^he Roman highways to create lU'W even if very 
poor dirt or^j^ravel roads. Kor comfort women as 
well as men rode horsehack, althouj:rh horse 
litters and sometimes eLihorate w agons also were 
used- i*ack animals generally carried merchan- 
diseover lon^ distances: sturdy ca?ts, their broad 
fellies studded with nails, were widt'Iy emjdoyed 
for local traffic. Rv the twelfth century condi- 
tions were improving. Thi* 'J'ruce of (iod re- 
strainetl the more rapacious nobles. 'The increase 
of commercial life and tlie profits to be obtained 
from tlie fairs and markets resulted in measures 
for increased safety. At the close of the thir- 
teenth century Kudoljih of llapsbur^^ made 
lobles responsible for robberies in their terri- 
tories. In north Italy, where the roatls had 
remained good, roadside dwellers wert' required 
to go to the assistance of attacked travelers. 
Commercial centers contracted with lords for 
the protection of those going to the fairs. 

There was also great progress in the main- 
tenance of roads. In 12S5 an English statute 
required that highways connecting towns should 
be cleared of woods and bushes for 200 feet on 
either side of the road. Lords moving to their 
.scattered liefs required the Mlhans to repair the 
roads through and between the estate.s. Reli- 
gious orders maintained the routes and bridges 
and offered shelter to the many travelers. 

With the rise of strong national governments 
there was a recrudescence fif central rather than 
local control of roads, marked by the dexelop- 
ment of .systems of postal couriers and the im- 
provement of highways to meet the needs of 
growing comnuTce. 'riiese deveIo])ments W'ere 
strengthened b) the rise of the absolute mon- 
archies. In Inigland an act of 1555 re([uired each 
parish to maintain the roads within its area. 

I 'ndertwoappointedsurveyorseverymanwasre- 
quired to work four days in the year or to provide 
a substitute. Those who owned lajr.scs or ox 
teams had to send them with “onew^ain or cart.’’ 
With the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
increased coininerc'e, the condition of the high- 
ways bccana* wor-^e. After 15^4, howe' er, public 


carriages took pef7plc over the roads, and the 
Dutch fashion of riding in coaches spread even 
to the country. In 1669 the hiving Coach 
brought passengers from Oxford to London in 
a day; but the danger of highwaymen, the deep 
nitted or miry roads, the frequent detours, made 
conditions of travel mo.st ardiious. Turnpikes, 
or mil roads, first appearing at London in 1346, 
spread to the principal thoroughfares of Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, although there 
w^as no immediate improvement in road sur- 
faces. .As early as 1737 Robert Phillips recom- 
mended to the Royal Society an improved road- 
way of gravel laid oti a well drained foundation, 
but little was done until the latter part of the 
century. Only ;i .small proportion of tlie roads 
wvre turnpikes; and until 1S35 statute labor, 
grudgingly given and directed by unskilled par- 
ish appointees, was the chief means of road 
maintenance. 

I^'ranec, largely because of the greater impor- 
tance of its land traffic and tlie greater de- 
gree of centralization, achieved the best roads 
among the great nations ofEurofie. 'fhe Roman 
system had fallen into desuetude, and winding 
dirt tracks cared for, or rather neglected, by the 
adjoining pr(>j>riet(>rs were frecjuently so cov- 
tTcd with bush that travel was almost irnpos- 
sihlc. Richelieu made out budgets for bridges 
and road.s, regulated the corvee, or compuksory 
labor serx ice, on the roads and improved the 
postal s\.st<‘m. Colben, in his .struggle for a 
national economy, mstitutt‘d the most extensive 
reforms. He dev<*Io])ed the royal roads from 
l^aris, inatlc plans for highw'ays and bridges and 
compelled tlu‘ jirovinees to construct and main- 
tain the roads. Turgot, also concerned with ex- 
tensive road systems, aboli.shed the corvee, al- 
though it w^as reintroduced after his fall in 1776. 
He employed Pierre 'Presaguet, who in 1764 
built highways on a set foundation of solid stone 
blocks, raised at the center to parallel the road 
surface of broken stone. But late in the eight- 
eenth century travelers still complained of the 
hazardous and expensive journeys. Elsewhere 
there w'as little attention to road building; as a 
“means of increasing the national occupation” 
it was advocated by the German cameralists. 
Off the main thoroughfares the roads W'cre ex- 
tremely had, particularly in wet weather. 

When the Europtran nations began to expand 
overseas, they often found satisfactory road sys- 
tems. In India routes of beaten earth for pil- 
grims, traders, armies and elephant caravans 
supplemented the great river routes. In Peru 
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over 4000 miles of Inca highways zigzagged to 
altitudes of 15,000 feet or crossed over deep 
abysses and rivers. IVIany of these roads were 
paved, 'runnels, retaining walls or causeways 
were constructed at the most difficult places. 
Over these highways the llamas carried ores and 
produce and rela3\s of runners bore messages 
and lighter goods. The first routes in New 
France were by water. In the eight<‘euth century 
a road from Quebec to Montreal was built along 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence with 
branches westwaril. Each person was retjuired 
to build anti maintain the section bordering on 
his piroperty. In the otluT American colonies the 
early routes were iiniformly bad. In the high- 
lands the settlers followed tlie Indian trails 
widened for pack animals, l^ach town was usu- 
ally requin‘(l to construct a road tt> tlie nevl 
town; bat roatl building meant simply clearing 
hillen timber, chopping .si uni] is and blazing 
notching trees. In swamjn .spots logs wtTe 
thrown down to ft)rm corduroy iv)atls, and 
wt)oden brielges or l)arges yere maintained 
wliere rivers could not be torded, Tlraddock and 
Hlake had built niililarv roads to the wt'st over 
which settlers and traders could haul their sup- 
]>lies in heavy wagons or on jiack ln>rses. 

Oversea e\])ansion was accom])anied by in- 
creasing commercial and industrial activity in 
the more jirogrc.ssive nations of Europe, 'fhese 
ilevclopmciits, particularly in their expression 
in the industrial revolution, led directly to the 
modern era. 

Norman Li-on (joi.d 
Mi-lvin M. Knicht 

Modern. The modern highway had its begin- 
ning in the economic and social changes wrought 
by the industrial revolution, because of the 
growth of trade and a consecjuent increase in 
the requirements for better transportation facili- 
ties, governments were compelled to develop a 
better system of highways and highway surfaces 
to accommodate the vehicles used in the trans- 
portation of goods and jiersons. Highway con- 
struction and improvement expressed the prog- 
ress of industrialization, both in the demand for 
roads and in the adoption of more efficient con- 
struction methods. 'Ehe highway mileage of the 
world today is a fairly accurate index of tlie ri.se 
T)f industrialization (Table 1), although it is far 
from infallible, as is indicated in a compari.son 
^f the Briti.sh and Japanese figures. 

Although France surpassed England in the 
scope and quality of its roads u{) to the indus- 


TABLE I 

The World’s Road Milkac;k, 1930 


('Ol-NTKY 

Totai. 

Per 1000 
S(,)CAki'. Mikks 

United States 

3,024,233 

1017 

(.’aniida 

390,060 

1 IO 

Mexico 

<>2,137 

81 

United Kingdom 

192.278 

2030 

France 

405,028 

1 003 

(icrnianv 

217,470 

1201 

u.s.s.k'. 

776,712 


Italy 

1 14,1 20 

<)53 

Belgium 

J 8,804 

1607 

Spain 

54 »J «4 

278 

Poland 

141,040 

<)40 

( ’/.ech( jslov'akia 

44,830 

827 

Argentina 

131,607 

122 

Brazil 

75 . 4‘>7 

23 

Chile 

24,414 


C'hina 

34,8 iO 

18 

Japan 

650,215 

4470 

'J’urkey 

10,500 

66 

Algeria 

2 1, 7 .';'? 

08 

Morot'co 

3/^4 

24 

Union of South Africa 

85. 5., 8 

181 

Australia 

32<l()(»2 

1 10 

Woild d’otal* 

7 » 65 ‘ 6 i 63 

i 5 .> 

Iiulii'liiu: nninii>r<«v«Ml iMtlh 

1()H, lUilt"- 

.. inii)rt)V<*'l r.irl 


ids (jf) 1 

1,0 • 1, 

Sottftr: I'uilrd 1 )(M).irtnKMit of ( oiiiiticrt i*, C 'nmmrnc 

\ farl’tnyk, JifiJ, %’ol. i>. i» 710. 

trial revolution, the situation was thereafter re- 
versed by EnglaTufs rapid economic progress, 
linglish roads were incredibly bad on the t*ve of 
the industrial revolution. Little attention had 
been paid to the art of road building and main- 
tenance. Engineers believed sucli work was not 
within their calling. In repairing roads it was 
the custom to spread stones obtained from a 
nearbv ejuarry over the road in a more or Ie.ss 
ha])hazard manner and to leave them to be 
cni.shed into jiosition by the wheels of jnissing 
vehicles. Hoads were often mere tracks, unusable 
in bad weather. 'Ehe first great improvement 
came toward the close of the eighteenth century 
in the work of 'rhomas 'Eel ford, who emphasized 
two objectives in road building: to make the 
road as level as I'Kissible and to give it a surface 
capable of bearing without injury the heaviest 
weights likely to pass over it. 'Eelford’s method 
of construction consisted of building the road 
.surface in two layers. 'Ehe bottom layer was 
made out of stones, about seven inches in depth, 
set by hand with their broadest ends downward. 
The .space between these stones was filled with 
.smaller stones packed by hand so as to produce 
a firm but '^ven surface. On this lower layer was 
laid a secoiul course, about seven inches in 
depth, of hard broken stone. On t.)]> of ihi'-^ wa^ 
placed a binding of gravel, about an inch thick 
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A somewhat ditTcrent and improved method of 
construction, later known as macadam surfacing, 
was develojH-d during the early i<Soo’s hy John 
McAdam. He laid great stress on making the 
surfac<‘ of the road waterproof: in the older 
njads the tda\' became water logged and conse- 
qiietilly was unable to sustain the weiglit of the 
trafiic during tlie wet winter montlis. McAdam's 
imaliod consisteil of laying down an improved 
surface of granite and other hard stones and 
flints, which were l)roken into small angular 
pieces, welded together into a compact mass by 
j)ressfn*e and the use of water and mud. Alodern 
macadanii/ed roads consist of a lower layer of 
broken stone, well rolled with a layer of broken 
granitt‘ and consolidated with sand, gravel and 
stone chips. 'I’his ty|n* of road was considered 
the highest l vj»e of surfacing until the appear- 
ance of rigid pavements. In the world 

mileagt' of macadam roads w'as ^64,32 1 , of which 
qq,42b miles, or 15 pta’cent, were in the Utiited 
States. 

d'lie construction and maintenance of roads 
ii eighteenth century luigland was largely in 
the hands of local authorities, who depended on 
corn])ulsory labor. The j>rinciple ol maintaining 
important roads througli the collection of tolls 
came into being c]uit<‘ e<ir’y, but very few' turn- 
pike acts were passed up to 1760. in'orn then 
on to 1774 Ihirliament passed hundreds of acts 
creating turujMkes. A turnpike trust w'as created 
with jurisdiction over a certain stre-tch of road 
and with authority to borrow' money on the 
security of th<‘ tolls, which were to furnish the 
funds for the rnaintenancx* of the road and ref)ay- 
nient of the loan. 'The trust was created for a 
limited period, usually about twenty years, and 
if the loan was not rejiaid in that time it had to 
be renewed. Invariably the debt on the road 
was not clearetl and the need for toll collecting 
still remained. 'I’he tolls collected yielded barely 
enough to maintain the road in satisfactory con- 
dition, and in relatively few instances w'cre they 
.suflicient to pay interest on the loan. After i<S3o 
competition of the railroads created a desperate 
situation for the loll roads. In 183S there w^cre 
in iMiglatul and Wales 1116 turnpike trusts con- 
trolling 22,000 miles of roads; their borrowings 
amounted to over ,000 ,000, and in atldition 

there was 1,000 ,000 of unjiaid interest. In their 
frantic attempts to meet increased expenses the 
trustees not only sought authcrity to collect 
higlier tolls but of their own accord erected 
additional tollgates to the maximum allowed. 
Altliough tlie fundd-mcntal principle on which 


the turnpike system was based w'as that of trans- 
ferring the cost from the ])arishes to the users 
of the road, the parishes W'cre obliged to meet 
the deliciencies and to keep up repairs, while 
their citizens had to pay tf)ll. luirthcrmore the 
bondholders had the right of fbrecIo.su re, under 
which many of them seized the roads and appro- 
priated all the collections to their own use, 
leaving all the expense of maintenance to the 
parishes. 7Mie oj)pressive burden ol paying ex- 
ces.sivc tolls and taxes to maintain the roads 
produced great discontent, and riots occurred in 
many sextions. An impiiry resulting from these 
disturbances showed that a real and serious 
grievance (‘xi.stetl, anti .sn‘]>s wvre taken to relitwe 
the distressing situation. Parliament made aj)- 
propriations to help in maintaining the roads 
and aiitliori/ed local borrowings to pay olf the 
debts of the trust, st) that bv the c:h1 of iSqb 
the List tunipikt‘ hatl vaiiishtxl from Ilriti.sh soil, 
'rhe abolition of turnpikes in t‘lfect nu^aiit a 
reversit)!! to the old principlt; ol local liability 
for road maintenance, t'xeept that the charges 
W'cre borne by the taxjKivers as a body and not 
by the laiulowners alone. Mianwhile in the 
midst of all these dilbeulties there was steady 
progress in the mile: ge and qmility of British 
roads. 

The .status of roads in the early years of the 
ITnited States is revealed by a elassitieation of 
tlie general ideas or principK's uiuha lying legis- 
lation on the subject: there were l:wvs dealing 
with .single roads, legislation for s(‘parate coun- 
ties, genera] legi.slation for tlie state and the 
legalization of the turnpike svstem. 'Phe first 
three clas.ses were largely restricted to the hitter 
part of the eighteenth century; turnpike legis- 
lation was most prevalent in the iir.st half of the 
nineteenth century. 'Phcire W'as no highway con- 
struction in the modern sensi;. Roads were 
largely the result of chance and evolved from 
paths and trails which were gradually widened 
for vehicle use. Each community shouldered its 
own responsibility and .solved the problem of 
land transportation as best it could. Compulsory 
labor, as in England, was the means by which 
road rejiairs wx're made. 

As civilization pushed toward the west across 
the mountain ranges the need for roads became 
imperative. At the same lime there was a rapid 
increase in the use of whtxded vehicles and a 
grow'ing demand for more* adequate postal serv- 
ices. 'IVavel between important centers of popu- 
lation developed on a considerable scale. As the 
back country was settled, freight trafiic by means 
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of wagons assumed great proportions. This new 
situation, connected with the demand for roads 
Nvhich would sustain wagon traffic at ill seasons 
of the year, led state legislatures to seek means 
and methods to improve the roads. At the close 
of the eighteenth century the condition of all 
the roads in tht* newly formt'd states was de- 
plorable. The system of compulsory lal)or by 
which the roads were theoretically kc-pt in repair 
had in many instances failed, anti the tax plan 
for road repairs was not much more ellective. 
Labor supply W'as insufficient, and there were 
no adequate revenues for permanent improve- 
ments t)r skilled o\erseers who undcrstuotl the 
principle of road construction. Settlers in west- 
ern JVamsylvania and New York, in jietitioning 
their res])ective legislatures for highway im- 
provements, stressed the fact that jncreasing 
use w^as made of their local roads, whicli formed 
a connection w ith the country across tlu* itiouri- 
tains, by through tra.Tic which contributed 
nothing to their maintenance. Stage lines, pro- 
fessional w^agoners and groups of immigrants 
moving westw^ard constituted the major portion 
of the traffic, 'i’hc roads had been built originally 
by the local jicople and wen* maint aim'd by 
theiit, and they regardi'il it as unjust tliat a high- 
w^ay connecting imporlanl centers of population 
and commerce should lie maintained at the e.\- 
])cnse of the local communities. 

The general movement for improved internal 
communication and the growing fei'ling that the 
users of tlie more imjmrtant thoroughfares 
should contribute to the costs of construction 
and maintenance in proportion to their use led, 
as in England, to the development of the turn- 
pike system, d’he first American turnpike com- 
pany was organized in jyqz in Pennsylvania 
following prolonged agitation for the improve- 
ment of the roads leading from Philadelphia 
westw^ard to Lancaster, 62 miles distant. The 
jwoject was completed tw'o years later; the paving 
was stone overlaid with gravel. Construction 
costs amounted to S465 ,000, an average of $7500 
per mile. The American turnpike companies, 
unlike the turnpike trusts of England, were joint 
stock companies, the forerunners of the corpo- 
ration tyj)C of business organization. In the state 
of New York in 1821 there were about 4000 
miles of turnpike roads capitalized at $11,000,- 
000. By 1832 there w^erc in Pennsylvania about 
2400 miles of turnpikes in operation. Subse- 
quently the abandonments exceeded new con- 
struction. I'his condition wiis prevalent in prac- 
tically all of the eastern states wdth a fairly large 
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toll road mileage. During the 1830’s canals and 
railroads demonstrated so conclusi\^eIy their 
sii])criority over turnpikes that both public and 
private capital was diverted to new’ means of 
communication, particularly railroads. New 
turnpike projects were built almost exclusively 
as feeders to the newly constructed canals and 
railroads. 

In order to obtain the retjuired capital state 
legislatures were comjH*lIed to grant liberal con- 
cessions to the corporations desiring to binlil 
tnrnjnke roads. It w’as the policy from the be- 
ginning to grant such companies exclusive fran- 
chises for a definite period of years, in some 
instances in pcrpeliiitv, and I*' .iward them also 
virtual monopoly of t!ie jnirticular routes they 
occupied. Lcgislatun's conferretl the right of 
eminent domain, wliieh made it ])Ossilde for the 
companies to select the most advantageous 
routes. 'Phe rates of lolls and various other 
details of management were specified in letters 
of ineorporatiou. I'fi’om a financial point of view' 
the tiirTqiikes w’crc not successful. IN en llie best 
of them paid only limiteil returns. As business 
enterprises they were poorly organized and 
managed. Tlie funds obtained through the sale 
of stock W'erti in many instances inadequate to 
cover the costs of construction. 'This resulted 
in the creation of debts and forced the com- 
panies generally to divert current reviMiues de- 
rived from toll collection to pay interest charges 
and to forego adetpiatc inainlenanct*. Anotlicr 
prevalent cause of failure was tlie building of 
roads in sjiarsely settled regions in anticipation 
of traffic rather than for needs already existing, 
wdiich was also the case later in the construction 
and bankruptey of many railroads. Although the 
turnjiikes were unprofitable as an investment, 
they rendered great service in speeding up 
traffic and in reducing the hazards of travel. 
Before the ])resent era of roatl eoristruction the 
vast majority of the turnpikes had been aban- 
doned by their ojierators aiul control had been 
acquiretl by towns and counties. 

From 1840 to i860 tlicre w'as considerable 
enthusiasm in isolated cases for the construction 
of plank roads. Before this movement was ended 
by the panic of 1857, New York had chartered 
352 such companies, Pennsylvania 315, New 
Jersey 25 and Maryland 13. Not all of the con- 
templated projects were completed, but in these 
four states alone apjwoximately $10,000,000 was 
expended in the building of plank roads. 'Phey 
wen; constructed by toll road companies and 
were designed to serve as branch lines to other 
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forms f)f transportation rather than as routes for 
throiigJi IrafTic:. I'liey v\ert‘ the smoothest roads 
built [>rior to the hard surfaced road or the rigid 
pavenuait type, d’he weakness lav in the material 
used, for tlie jdanks constituting the road surface 
soon wore out and the cost of maintaining a 
usable surfac e was e\ces:ave. 

W'hile the stale's were* chaitering turnpike 
t'ompanit's and in some cases c'ven investing 
jmbre funds in them, the federal government 
was urged to jWo\ide a liigliway between the 
seaboard and the ri'gion beyond the Alleghenies, 
'riu' projeet was aj^jwoved in iSoh and constnio 
tion was begun live* vears later. 'The road, which 
eame to be* known as the National Pike, or the 
C’umlH'rland Road, was ojhmi for traflic as far 
as Whc'C'lmg in nSjS, 'Die average cost for the 
130 mil(\s from Cdimberkind to VVlieeling was 
nearly 3,000 jkt mile. From the very begin- 
ning the ?'f)ad earned a tremendous amount of 
trallie, and there were demands for its e\ten- 
sion. Congress in suceessi\e acts jirovidcd for 
continuation w'c'stward as lar as Jc'llerson Cit\, 
Missouri; but the road was never compk'led 
beyoTid Springlield, Ohio, although some work 
was done as far as Vandalia, Illinois. J)espiie 
ojiposition on tlie ground that construction of 
the road wus not within the constitutional pow'er 
oi Congress, that body c:ame to accept the view' 
that the eonstruclion ,ind maintenance ot a high- 
W'ay of this character could be regareled as one 
ol its “imjdied [towers" under the constitution. 
Such a ro.id litted into tlie scheme for a national 
sy.stem of internal inipro\emcnt and also pos- 
ses.«ed considerable \alue from a military point 
of view, d’he total ajgiropriations for the road, 
eoxering the period trom iSo() to 1S44, wfieii 
Congress made its last contribution, amounted 
to Sh,S2.|,ooc3. Funds from the sale of public 
lands ill ( )hio, of w hicli 2 }>crcent was earmarked 
for construction of the- n>ad, were w'holly iiiade- 
(|uate to meet the expenditure; by 1S40 there 
had been credited to the fuiul only ^972,^78, 
or about one seventh of the sum actually ex- 
pended on the road. 'The large atlditional funds 
retjiiired aiul the controversies over location of 
tlu' various sections were among the reasons 
which led C’ongress to abandon the National 
i^ike in iS5(). Of still greati-r importance was 
the r.ipid development of the railroad, which was 
proving its suj>eriority for long di.stance traffic. 
In the snhsec|iienl development of tlie centra^ 
aiul western states the Ihiited States army con- 
structed iiiaiiy local roads and highways which 
were of considerable value to settlers. 


In the prerailroad era the stagecoach was the 
chief means of travel between important com- 
mercial centers. The rapid development of com- 
merce after the revolution led to considerable 
uriiati growth and augmente / travel for business 
rea.sons. Regular stagecoach routes developed 
on a large scale. 'Fhe stagecoach made its stops 
at taverns, whose number increased greatly. 
Ownership of taverns and stagecoaches was f?*e- 
quently combined. High }>rofits in the operation 
of stagecoaches invited competition and resulted 
in disastrous rate wars, d’he triumpli of the rail- 
road aholislied both the stagecoach and the 
ravern and marked tlu' end of one of llic most 
colorful aspects of early American life. 

hVom 1(850 to about iSc;o little was accom- 
plished in the way of liigluvav construction or 
improvement in the Hnitc-d SlaU*s. Because of 
the dewlopment of railroads and waterways 
there was no dcaiiand lor through highway 
routes. 'Fhe public generally failnl to a])preciale 
the social, commercial and economic value of 
improved local roads. Fanners, upon w^hom 
would fall tlic' hurdtai of c:onstriii:ting and main- 
taining high type roads, at first opposed them 
through fear of increased taxation, 'i'he systc‘m 
of payment of road taxes in labor was wasteful 
and inelilcient. I'lie eouiitrv road tax w'as for the 
most part paid in lalior hut bridge ta.xes, usually 
levied on all taxable propeity in the rural dis- 
tricts, were paid in money. Road supervisors, 
responsible for maintenance, were elc-eted rt‘- 
gardless of their fitness lor the work, d’here wxis 
a dearth of practical knowledge of thc^ e ngineer- 
ing aspeerts of road constiuclion and mainte*- 
nance, since almost no jirogress had hee*n made, 
in that direction since the days of Telford and 
McAdam. But as the sit'iation grew re'lativeiy 
worse, the jiuhlic, particularly the farmers, who 
were developing a keen sense of the*ir economic 
and social disqualifications, began to apj^reciatc 
the necessity of more anei improv ed roads. 

The modern “good roads” mov ement may he 
said to have been started by the first state road 
convention, held in 1883 in Iowa City. The 
deplorable road conditions in that state were 
discussed fully. People living in the rural sec- 
tions realized that they needed better roads lead- 
ing from the farms to the market centers and 
that means and methods w^ould have to he de- 
vised to bring about an improvement. Resolu- 
tions were adopted which caused tJie legislacure 
to pass an act tlie next year providing that county 
hoards migfit levy a tax to create a county road 
fund, that towmship trustees mi.;ht consolidate 
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the several road districts of their township into 
one highway district, that the township highway 
tax might be paid in money and that highw^ay 
construction work might be let by contract to 
the “lowest responsible bidder.” Throughout 
the whole act the word “may” was used instead 
of “shall” because many of the rural districts 
were still violently opposed to such a change in 
policy. This measure, although optional in char- 
acter, served as an entering wedge for tlevelop- 
ment along sound lines. In the following years 
similar legislation was enacted by many states 
which began to take active interest in road im- 
provements. 

Another great intliience in the revival of inter- 
est in good roads during the 1890’s uas the 
bicycle. Men and women of all stations in life 
were riding bicycles, in cities, villages and rural 
districts. 'The League of American Wheelmen 
organized in iSSo, bt^gan an active campaign for 
better roads. It published a magazine, (lood 
Roads, which had wide circulation and which 
through its articles and pictures stressed the 
value of improved rural roads, New'spapers 
throughout the country reprinted these artich^s 
and others w hich dwelt on the benefits of good 
roads and the methods of building and main- 
taining them. As a result of these camjiaigns the 
states again turned their attention to the utility 
of highways and to the problems associated with 
their construction and maintenance. A national 
road conference, the first of its kind, W'as held 
in 1894, wnth representatives from eleven states. 
Resolutions wxtc passed calling on the state 
legislatures to create temporary highway com- 
missions to consider legislation aiul methods of 
road improvt'inents. It was also r<*commended 
in these resolutions that each state should set 
up a limited system of state roads or establish 
a system of state aid as the first step toward a 
comprehensiv^e system of road improvement. As 
a result states began to create agencies, w’hich 
at first confined their activities to investigation 
and the giving of free advice to counties on 
highw'ay problems. New jersey, by its act of 
1891, was the first to provide state aid for the 
construction of surfaced roads through financial 
assistance to the counties. Most of the other 
states enacted laws which obligated the state to 
shoulder a part of the cost burden incurred in 
the construction of high type road surfaces by 
the counties or other municipal units. After the 
adoption of the state aid principle the several 
states soon came to realize that the problem of 
constructing and maintaining a connected sys- 
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tern of main roads could be solved only if the 
state assumed full control and financial respon- 
sibility. Massachusetts w^as the first state to 
accept this principle. Perhaps the most fatal 
defect of the state aid system as a meajis of 
developing connected main roads w^as that the 
counties could not be depended upon to main- 
tain the roads after completion. 

This trend toward state control of road con- 
struction and maintenance was strengthened by 
the growing use of the automobile, wliich grad- 
ually fostered a vigorous popular demand for 
improved and interconnected highway, systems. 
Between 1921 and 1929, wdien the automobile 
really became a ma.ss mi )de of trawl in t he 1 1 nited 
States, the total road mileage rose only from 
2,941,000 to 3,024,000; but the mileage of sur- 
faced roads, including macadam, asphalt aiul 
concrete, increased from 387,760 to 6(12, 435. 

yVt about the time that the policy of state aid 
was being urged tin federal government began 
to interest itself again in the problem of rural 
road improvement. In 1893 ^ sniall Ofhee of 
Road Impiiry was created in the Department of 
Agriculture, wath an annual appropriation of 
$10,000, to study the existing highway situation 
and report upon the best methods of road con- 
struction aiul maintenance. As the years went 
by the appropriation was increased to enable the 
government to publish and distribute informa- 
tion regarding the best methods and practises 
of road buikling and maintenance. Laboratories 
were set up to test road building materials. 
Later the OHice of Road Inquiry was expanded 
into the Bureau of Public Roads, which, w'ith 
increasing appropriations, promoted road im- 
provements through demonstrations in various 
sections of the country. The local communities 
furnished the material and labor, and the bureau 
sent its engineers and experts to design and 
superintend the construction of “object lesson” 
roads. By 1916 the government was expending 
about $300,000 a year on this type of educational 
and research work. 

Nevertheless, the United States remained 
relatively backward in road construction and 
maintenance. In 1904 only $79,623,000 was 
spent for this purpose. Progress thereafter was 
more rapid, expenditures in 1914 amounting to 
$240,263,000. Growing demands for a unified 
iiational policy of road building led the federal 
government to act. The passage of the Federal 
Aid Act of 1916 provided for the resumption of 
active federal participation in road construction 
in every state of the union. Within the limits of 
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the appropriations the act authorized the secre- 
tary of agriculture to particif)ate in the improv^e- 
inent of j)ost roads up to 50 percent of the im- 
provement, provided that the aid granted to a 
particular project did not exceed Si 0,000 per 
mile. In kjkj the maximiim limit was raised to 
$20,000 per mile, hut in 1922 it was reduced 
again to $15,000 per mile. For 1917 the total 
aj)propriation was $5,000,000. f )ne of the most 
irnj)()rtant and far reaching provisions of the 
law was the requirement tliat statc;s desiring to 
receive federal aiil would first have to create a 
state highway dej>artment which could coop- 
t‘rate with the federal goveriuruMit and assume 
respf)nsihility for the irnmediatt* superxision of 
construction, d'his legislation accelerated the 
tiaidencv toward state control, which experience 
had already ]>rove(l to l)e the wisest course. An 
.imeiidment in 1921 authorized the secretary of 
agriculture, in co()]H‘ration with the state high- 
way departments, to designate a syslem of main 
interstate and inten-ountv highways, limited in 
each state to 7 percent of the state's tot.il mile- 
age. 'f liis system of roads is known as the Federal 
.Aid system. It was further stipulated in the 
amendment that the roads must he maintained 
in satisfactory condition hy the state highway 
departments and that if a .state should fail to do 
this the fetleral gowrnment must maintain the 
road and charge tlu‘ cost against the state's ap- 
propriation fund. .Although the initial appro{)ria- 
tion for federal ^lid was small, the sevtTal stat(‘s 
wi*n‘ <*ager to cooperate to such an extent that 
suhstantiil iiKTea.ses in the federal a]>propria- 
tions were demanded. Hy i()35 Congress had 
aj»|)n>jwiated $1,240,000,000 lor rural road con- 
struction ]>ui poses. 'I’he annual a]q>roj>riations 
w (.*re aj4)ortioned ..mong tin* states in accordance 
with a iormula ju'cscrihed hy the original act of 
j(;i ; one* thirtl on tln‘ basis of area, one third 
on the basis of jiojnilation, one third on the 
basis of rural road mileage. 

In 1930 tluTc were apj^roximatelv 3,024,000 
mik's of roads in the Ihiited States. All roads 
by \irtue of the traffic they carry belong to one 
of four classes, which may he calkxi interstate 
roads, state roads, county roads and local roads. 
'The more important of the first two classes arc 
included in the Federal Aid highway system, 
which forms a connected system and has at 
present a total length of 200,013 miles, d’hc 
fetleral government in 1931 had expended Fed- 
eral Aid funds on S<S,7i3 miles of the system. 
'Fhe roads thus officially ticsignated comprise 
in the main all the n^ads referred to above as 
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interstate roads and a portion of the state roads 
and reach directly nearly every city with 5000 
or more inhabitants; they are so chosen that if 
a zone 10 miles wide were marked off on each 
side, it would include the homes of 90 percent 
of the })opuIation. 7 'hose roads which constitute 
the state highway systems are sometimes called 
state roads and include all the roads of the 
hVderal Aid highway system. All roads other 
than those included in the Federal Aid highway 
system or in one of the state highway systems 
are county or local roads, which comj')risc 90 
percent of the total. 

7 'he several types of roads may he divided 
into three classes and rated as high, intermediate 
and low. Tlie high typt‘s, with a total mileage 
of 91,463, are bituminous concrete, I’ortland 
cement concrete and vitrilied brick; the surfaces 
of these roads are of the rigid pavement type 
and have been used as rural road surfacings (Uily 
since tlu‘ atlvent of heavy motor traffic. The 
interiTU'diate type.s are hituininous macadam, 
water hound macadam and gravel, with a mile- 
age of 514,441. In the days of horse drawn 
vehicles such surfacings were considered as the 
highest type. The low types arc sand clay and 
graded and drainetl earth. The choice as be- 
tween the several ty])es within a group remains 
largely a matter of availability of material and 
relative cost under particular circumstances. 
'Fliesc types of road hear a large and increasing 
portion ()f traffic. In addition there are 2,3 15,507 
miles of earth roads, wholly iinsurfaccd, con- 
.stituting 77 percent of the total mileage. 

7 'lie building and maintenance of roads has 
in recent years accounted for a considerable part 
of total construction in the United States. Dis- 
bursements rose from $240,263,000 in 1914 to 
$1, 7 1 (S ,000, 000 in 1929. For the five-year period 
1925-29 disbursements amounted to $7,415,- 
000,000. Disbursements rose to $1,991,000,000 
in 1930, although they declined in the subse- 
quent years of crisis. Of the total in 1930, 16 
j)crcent went for debt serv ices; the balance was 
.spent on construction and maintenance ('Fable 
11). Although state highway departments arc re- 
sponsible for only 10 percent of rural road 
mileage, they disbursed 57 percent of the total 
outlays. 

In 1930 approximately 43 percent of the total 
income for purposes of road construction and 
maintenance was derived from motor vehicle 
fees and gasoline taxes paid hy users of the roads 
(Table lii). The gasoline tax is in reality a spe- 
cies of toll charge and represents a reversion to 
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:n Statls, 1930 
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(’onstruc tion and lULdit of way 

IMaintcnancf 

A1 iscellatK'Ous expenses 

Equipment and mac hinery 

Interest on botuls and notes outstanding 

dotal const ruction and maintenance expend- 
itures 

IVincipal payments on bonds and notes 
dVansl’ers to town or county 
'iVanslers to state 
Other obligations assumed 
d’otal otlier disbursements 

'f’otal expenditures | 
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94.684,481 

3 i 6 ,() 72 , 78 () 

92,46^,836 


<>2,462,836 

6 o,(» 09,2<>7 

33.701.795 

6o,6o(),2<>7 

33,701,795 


398,437,337 

39^,437.988 


99,195,337 

96,195.337 

i.i3^6f>73.437 

818,379,508 

1,955.052,945 


Soi'Rc rs (ji' 1 n(.omi 

Slate tax levied for state hii.'hw'avs 
Appropriations tor state highways 
Motor vehicle lees 
Oasoline tax receipts 
Miscellaneous 
Bonds and notes 
f ederal aid 

'I'ransl'ers from local authorities 
'Transfers from the state 
Local road tax lc*vy 
Appropriations from general fund 

Total 

Source: rDiiijulod Inmi I’nilfd St.iU',-., r.ur«M\i of iMmsm and I )om<‘st ir rominf*r<M*, •,/?,<// f mud p. .tnd Dr- 
p.iitnicnt of \)aii iiltiiri*. Yearhook of -Urn ulturt Mou') p <>$4 TUr for tiansloi s. pro* uf 1 ho loi .d TmcI' lav h-vv 

and .qjiiropiial lolls Itom kcik-mI fund ohtann-d from tin- unpublisln-d t.dnilations of iin- \Iim*-d Slates Riiie.iu of Public Roads. 


the old turnpike principle of compelling high- 
way users to jtay for improvements. About i6 
percent of the year’s income was siipj^lied from 
horrowdiigs. Most of the remainder was raised 
from taxes. There has been considerahle agita- 
tion in favor of a special tax on buses and motor 
trucks because of their use of public highways 
for business purposes and because of llie extra 
wear and tear they cause. 

The amount of service which the highways 
render in carrying tralhc of all kinds cannot 
definitely be detennined. During 1929 and 1930 
a comprehensive survey of tralhe conditions and 
road uses was made in eleven of the w^estern 
states of the United States, including the Pacific 
coast states. It was shown that the annual use 
of the Federal Aid highway system was approxi- 
mately 8,400,000,000 vehicle miles, that approx- 
imately 57 percent of all passenger cars travel 


less than 140 miles per day and that 4 percent 
travel 400 miles or more per day. In a survey of 
tralhc conditions in Michigan in 1930 it was 
indicated that the average density of traffic on 
the roads comprising the slate highw^ay system 
was T144 vehicles per day, on the county roads 
190 vehicles per day and on the township roads 
22 vehicles per day. This general distribution of 
traffic is noted in surveys in other slates of a 
more or less similar character. In Michigan for 
the year 1930-31 the highway expenditures on 
city streets amounted to 0.78 cents per vehicle 
mile, on state highways 1.05 cents, on county 
roads 2.37 cents and on township roads 1.29 
cents. 

Road building in the United States in recent 
years has not spread into new or undevelo})ed 
territories. Tlic emphasis has been on extensions 
and improvements, on better planning and on 
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more efUcicnt cooperation anion<^ local authori- 
ties. There is still much room for development, 
although progress has been considerable. In- 
spectors and supervisors are better trained. 
Since 1922 there has been a small but signilicant 
growth of road construction under the supervi- 
sion of regional planning bodies. 'I'hc higher 
type of concrete road is incri-asing; and there is 
more careful ])lanning, stimidated by advancing 
research, of types of surfacing ami siibsurfacing 
in relation to the amount a/ul nature of traffic. 

In the more industrialized nations, particu- 
larly in the United States, road building is 
highly mechanized. The mechanical e(|uipment 
includes plows and scrapers for loosening the 
earth prejniratory to building, sprinklers to 
moisten earth and stone, rollers to ynick the 
roads, graders to hiosen earth and dump it and 
crushing and grinding machines to brt^ak stone 
and ju'cpare concrete. JujuijMncnt lias been 
greatly improved in recent years: tor example, 
the power shovel, using electric or gasoline 
motors, is far more <‘f]icient than the old type 
and can be cr)nvert(;d into a crane or drag line. 
Other improvements involve better preparation 
of materials and laving of road. The result has 
been a great increase in ]n‘oductivity. In the 
United States the daily output per worker rose 
from 4.7 lineal feet of road surfacing in 1919 to 
17.7 lineal feet in 192S; despite the increase in 
road building there was practically no rise in 
the number of workers employed. From 1923 to 
1929 the hourly wage of conunon labor engaged 
in road buihling was practically stationary, rising 
from 38 to 39 cents; hourly wages in 1929 
ranged from 2f> cents in the east south central 
states to i^3 cents in the Pacific states. Altliough 
the trade unions have h^ng opposed the custom, 
convict labor is still employed in road building 
by many states, particularly in the form of con- 
vict chain gangs in the southern states; the 
abuses of the contract svstem are notorious. 

Road building developments in the indus- 
trialized nations of Imrope have in general been 
similar to those in the United States. Military 
roads have played a tremendous role in Imro- 
pean road building programs. Other important 
influences have been the attempts to stimulate 
domestic agriculture, the advent of the auto- 
mobile and the increase in tourist travel. The 
colonial nations of Europe have developed road 
construction on a large scale in their colonies, 
in which military and commercial motives have 
bet*n of about e(]ual importance. Usually native 
forced labor is employed, often under conditions 


of extreme cruelty France in north Africa has 
been especially active in the construction of 
roads, as has the United States in the Philip- 
pines. 'Idiese colonial n)ads aie as a rule of high 
(piality because of the importance of motor 
traffic. 

Highways and liighwvay transportation have 
attained ever greater significance during the last 
tw^o decades. Improved highways and the use of 
the motor vehicle have wrought \'ast changes in 
the economic and social conditions prevailing in 
rural and urban areas. Recent developments 
have inen^ased the economic importance of road 
building. In the Uniletl States the federal gov- 
ernment, as part of its program to stimulate 
industrial revival, ap])ropriat<‘d in i()33 the sum 
of $3,300,000,000 for a program of public works, 
which includes manv })rojects lor the construc- 
tion of new primary highways. In other coun- 
lrit‘s, particularly in Italy and Germany, road 
building is being consciously developed to 
“make work” for the unemf)Ioyed. 

Ill \Rv R. TrumhowivK 

^Srr: 'ruANseoKiAJ n ) n; ( 'oMAirMCA riox; C.ommhh- 

( lAI. IvOeiJ..s; AIoiC)K X’rnieM: 'rUANSI’ORTATION; 
AiTOMomi.i; Kni sruv'; Coavi-i'; loneij) I.Aium; CiAs- 
oiaNK 'I'.AX; ( Jr\n'is-i\. Am; I’i hlr- Works; 'PRAF rir 
Jti'(a i.A'i ion; xMoior \'i:nR’i.h .Acemi'N'is: RAn.ROAr> 

Comiilf: (i'kni.ral; Cjre^'^ory, j. W., 'I'/te Story of the 
(1 vondoii 1031); Andc’rson, R. M. C., The Roads 
of Etijfland (London i(;32); IJricRs, M. S., Rusticus^ 
o/, the Future of the ( .ouutrysidr ( London 1^27); Gdtz, 
Wilhelm, Die I 'erkchrs'n'eite iw Diemle des Welthandcis 
(StLitt^xart 188S); Huber, L. (' , Die L;es( hie/iflichc Ent- 
7 vickelutm des tuodernen W^tkefus ('rubiiiRcn 18^3). 

koR .Ancient, Mkdiai'vai. ani> Early Modern: 

(. ’harlcsworth, M. P., 'J'rade-RouleK and (Jofuruerie of 
the Roman Empire (2nd cd. Cambridm*, Ivn^. iQZh); 
Rostov! /.etr, iVl. I., Soda/ and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire (O.xford 1^26); d’hompson, James 
Westfall, An /uonomic and Social History of the Mid- 
dle Affcs (New York i()28) eh. xxiii; i.efehvre dcs 
Nocltes, R., L'atte/ai;e, Ic che^ujl de selle a tra^'crs les 
dj^es (Paris 1931); Ju.sserand, J. A. A. J., /.es Anglais 
au moyen age: la 7’/V nomadc ct Ics routes d' Anglcterre 
au A'/rt' siede (Paris 1884), tr. hy L. T. Smith as 
English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages {xivth 
(Jentury) (rev. ed. London 1931); Markland, j. II., 
“Some Remarks on the Early Use of C^arriages in 
IvnKland” in Archaeologia, vol. xx (1824) 443—77; 
Unwin, ih'orge. Studies in Economic History^ ed. by 
R. H. Tawney (London 1927) p. 221-62; Rogers, 
Jame.s E. Thorold, . / History of A griailture and Prices 
in England, 7 vols. (Oxford 1866—1902) vol. i, chs. vii 
and xxvii, and vol. iv, eh. i\; Ilulbert, A. R., The 
Paths of Inland Commerce (New Haven 1921); Hol- 
land, L. C., Traffic Ways about France in the Dark 
Ages (Allentown 1919); Avcnel, Georges d’, IJistoire 
economiqiie de la propriete, des salaires, des dewi'es et 
de tons les prix en general deputs Van t Joo jusquen Van 
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i<SV»0, 7 vols. (Paris 1894-1926) voL vi, p. 621-76, and 
'‘Le train de maison dcpuis sept siecles. ii. ('hcvaux 
et voitures,'* “J.cs moycns de transport depuis sept 
siecles. i. Routes et voya^jeurs a che\al,” “Lcs rnoyens 
de transport depuis sept siecles. ii. Diligences, chaises 
<ie poste ct auherj^es,” and “ Lc transport des niar- 
chandises depuis sept siecles” in Rriur (hs dcu.x 
mondvsy vol. xii (n)i2) N5-115, vol. xvii (up^l 615 
45, vol. xviii (1913) ^05- 35> vol. xlvn ( khS) 173 
99, and J/ei'oIutnm drs f/ioyrm dc tKinspor*- 7 'oyti- 
f^eurs — lettres —muK Itandiscs (l‘aris 1919). 

l''oi< Mookun: Sheldon, Ci., From 'I'raikicay I0 
TiirnpiUe (London 1928); Wehh, Sidney and Be.jtrice, 
The Story of the Kin^\ }Ii!*}nva\\ l^inplish Local (io\- 
ernment, v(d. v (London 1913); Mayhury, 11 ., “I lij^h- 
way Finance in (heal Ikirain” in International C*hani- 
her of C'ominene, BroihurCy no. 75 (Paris p. 

1 -27; Brosseau, A. ]., Fuiamr (Washington 

1929); Studient^esellschait iur die Finanzierun;.; des 
deutschen Strassenhaus, i)ie Fhunv^icnmi* des dntl- 
schen Strasse7ihau\ {\Wr\\n 1930); Kornei, \., Studien 
ztnn Redit der oUentlii hen B V/y Wiener Slants- iind 
rechtsvvissenschattliche Studien, \ol. \.\i (laijiMc 
1932); Hulhert, A Ik, IIiyt(ni( lii^/ncays of dmenuiy 
16 \oIs. (Cleveland 1902-0; ); A\'ood, I iedenc TIu 
Turttpikes of Ne7v Efi'dond (Boston 1919); Durien- 
hertrer, J. A., 'f'urtipihes (X’aldostti, ( ia. 1 93 1 ); Searujhl, 
Ik, 'I'hr Old Ihkr: a Ilistoi y oj f/ir Xotunhd Road 
(Lniontown, Pa. iN(>4); Sfinison, A. L., J lislot y of the 
Express (Jo?npanies ; and the i >ri<pn of Ameraan Rad- 
)ttad\ (New ^oll^ 1S5S); Slialer, N. S., ,l;//e//ruj/ 
liifjjneays (.New York (iedde-s, ( ieorpe, Ohser- 

■ratitnis upon Idank Roads (Svracu^e, N, ^ . i«S5o); 

1 laupt, L. M., - I M(rre f(/i liettei }{oad\ (Philadelphn 
j8(;i); “Road Malone, h) (’on\ict Labor” in National 
I'lee Labor Association, 76 ///e//;/, 1 St ser., no. 1 (Hii3), 

I blit, W. S., ’The Bureau of Ruhiu RouiR (Ikiltinioie 
1(^23); Plummer, \\ . 'The Road Boliey of ReunsyF 
rania (Phjladel[)bia 1925); Lrawloid, 1'. (•., and Peel., 
11 . W., AIolt)t \ 'elu(les OJtd lliideuay in Se:v York: 
a Study of Soiud Benefits and Finandid Burdens 
(Syracuse, N. 1927); Aee, H., (hmslnaf/on of 
Roads and Bai emenls (3rd re\ . < d. New York 1924); 
AkJ-", I - IL, and Brindley, J. K., Ilii^haay Adnunis- 
tiation and Finance (New ^'vnK 1927), ('halburn, 
(k R., Hiidueays and IBy/ueay Transportation (New 
York 1923); Janies, Ik W., lliylniay Oonstna tion; dd- 
ministiation and Finance (Wasbineton i()29l; I nited 
States, Bureau of Foreien and Doine>(ic ( 'ommerce, 
‘‘Roa<l C'onstruction in l*eru,” bv W. ]'. Dunn, 'J'radt 
Information Bulletin^ no. i(i<S (i()24); Pan-American 
Road C'oneiress, Oakland, C*al., 1915, l^nneedin^^s 
(NewWork 1916); Lnited States Delegation, Second 
Pan-American ( 'onere.ss of Highways, Rio de Janeiro, 
1929, Report (Wasliinjj;ton i<i3o); International Road 
Compress, Sixth, Washmt^ton, D. ('., 1930, Daily 
Bulletin of the Sixth CouLtress, 2 voks. (1(130). 

ROBERTSON, JOHN MACKINNON (1856- 
1933), British rationalist and politician. Robert- 
son was born on the isle of Arran, on the west 
coast of Scotland, and left school at the age of 
thirteen. He entered newspaper work in 1878 
and was for a time associated with Charleys 
Bradlaugh on the latter’s paj>er, the National 
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Reformer. Active as an author and lecturer, he 
stood for I'arlianient and was niemhcr for 
Tyneside, Northiinibcrland, from 190(1 to 1918. 
In politics Robertson was for long classified by 
the British Museum authorities as a socialist; 
yet in his later years he became increasingly dis- 
trustful of .socialism, mainly because of his over- 
riding ctinccrn for individual rights and liberties, 
which, he felt, might be menaced in the course 
of the establishment of a socialist ngime. As 
undersecretary of the Boanl of 'Frade (191 1-15) 
in A.stjiiitli’s Liberal government he was known 
chiefly for his uncompromising atlvocacv of free 
trade ' iews, hut he specifically discountenanced 
the extreirier Iais.sez faire doctrines of Ikiglish 
liberalism. Robertson w'as active lor many years 
in rationalist circles and during the latter part of 
his life was the i*ecognized leader of the ration- 
alist movement in (ireal Britain. He was widely 
respected both within and outside the I’ational- 
ist movement, to which his death was an 
irreparable loss. In his extensive writings on 
sfKnology R(')bertson s chief coiicein (see his 
(icll and I'riiiou. laindon 1897) was to combat 
the fashionable contemjiorary interpretation of 
the events of national history and the traits of 
national eliaiacler in terms of innate racial 
difftMcnces. His view was that w'hile dilferences 
of individual character are correlat(‘d with 
differences in the physical make up of the total 
organism, differeiict s in national character are 
deducible from political or social circumstances 
rallrer than from bodily or racial variations. 

Robertson’s interest, ltowe\'er, lav less in 
jdiilosopliy anti in tin* abstract sciences titan m 
what might be BTmed — tlte w'ord wxis his own — 
the “huinanistie” implications of science; tltat is 
to sa\, in the eliects of natural law' ufton the 
events of human history and the lives of human 
beings. 'I’hiis iie was a jtrofessed materialist, not 
in the sense of entlorsing T. 11 . Huxley’s con- 
ception of man as a conscious automaton, which 
he explicitly disavt)W'ed, but iit his disposition to 
interpret the evolution and development of 
human ideas and beliefs -for example, the 
rncivement from (’alholieism to Protestantism at 
the time of the Reformation — in terms of under- 
lying economic causes. 

Robertson was perhaps best known for his 
works (m comparative mythology, which were 
made the basis of a sustained criticism of the 
Christian religion. In Christianity and Mythology 
(London 1900, 2nd ed. 1910) he startled his 
contemporaries by denying not only the divinity 
but the historicity of Christ, in its sequel, Pagan 
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Christs (London 1903, 2nd ed. 191 1)> he dis- 
tinguished as a I henomenon that arises in the 
liistory of reli^^ion the appearance of mediator 
gods between man and the cosmic j)rocess. 
I'hese gods art* at tlie same time victims and 
their existence is multiplied in the hosts of 
human victims actually sacrificetl who are sup- 
posed to rejwesent tliem. Jesus Christy he held, 
was a god-victim of this order, a compt)site 
myth, combining and concentrating in his own 
person all the histt)rical victims of the Jews. 
Inevitabl}^ such a \'iew aroused opposition. Ikit 
its uncompromising character at least did not 
lay Robertson oper) to ilie cliarge, justly brought 
against many contem]M)rary critics, of moraliz- 
ing religion by reading into tlie utterances of 
Jehovah and Jesus Christ the rehnemeiits ot 
nineteenth century humanism. 

C. L. ]\I. JoAT) 

()tlirr i/npar/ant 7 loiPs: f'.\s<n's tonan/s- a (Jntmj/ 
Alrthdil (l .oiKlon iSS(>); Modt r}! J lunianisis : Sono- 
loy^iia! Stmhes of i'<nlyJi\ Milf A'/z/erso//, Arnold, 
Ruskin, and Spent t r ( I .orjclon iS(o, new eJ. n;oi ); 
jModern JJufuantsis Jiet othidei ed ((.omtoii J027); 
liiakle and Ills (ditit s, a Study in Soaoloyy ( London 
iH(>5); a S/unt History of ( dii islianil v (Lomlon i(»o2, 
2fKi ed. Idsayi in SoAo/of^y, z vols. (Lontk»n 

igo^i, (dmrses of Study (l.omlon i<)04, jid ed. 

J^ioneer Jlnnunnsts (London 1(^071; The Evtdution of 
States (London 1012); A Shot! Jlisfiny of J^'iee 
'Thouidit, 1 \'ols. (London 'The } I istoriml ffeyuK 

(London -1 Shoit History oj Motah (London 

i<Z20); I'he Jesus Prohlem ( London Jesus anti 

Judas (I.orulon 0)27); . / Histoiy of T'tee 'J'houyht in 
the A inefeenth (fentury (London 

(Consult: t KKjId, 1 ’. J., 'The Pioneers of JohnstuTs (fourt 
(I.,ondon I02<z), “In Meinonain: J. ]\l. Kohertson” m 
Liieiaiy (hade (n;33) 35 -.(g, .}7, 53 54> 74. 123-24. 

R()HLiri\S()N, WILIJAIV] (1721-93), Scot- 
tish ecclesiastic and historian, "riie high esteem 
in which Robertson was held by his con- 
temporaries, both at home and abroad, was 
shown by Ins appointment as historiographer 
royal of Scotland in 1763 and by the honors 
showered upon him by the academies of Madrid, 
J\idna and St. Petersburg; Ins jxzjujlarity as a 
hi.storian is eviilenced by the unprecedented 
jirofits that accrued from the sale of his books. 

Critically considered, Robertson like Hume 
and (iibbon was a jiroduct of the eighteenth 
century Lnlightenment and a disciple of the new 
school of historiograjihy, of which ^’oltaire was 
the pioneer. In his pragmatism, historical 
skepticism, distrust of “eiidiusiasm” and hero 
worship, and his contempt for the ‘ mere an- 
tiquary” he disjdays the characteristic bias of 
his age. As a writer he lacks the brilliance of 


Voltaire, the philosophic depth of Hume and 
the extensive learning of Gibbon; but he is more 
accurate than Hume and Voltaire and the 
sribriety and purity of his style contrast strongly 
with the meretriciousness ol Gibbon. He* keeps 
close to his authorities, strixes painfully after 
correctness of lae*t and on the* wheile* achie*\'es a 
praiseworthy objectivity in the presentation of 
liistory. His introduction to his History of the 
RH^ii of the Emperor Charles the Fifth remaiiu.‘d 
for a king time* a model analysis of the dewelop- 
mg structure ol mexliaewal ci\ ilization. 

In some* re*sj)ce'ts Robe*rtson diileavd from the 
other historians of his school. J le bclie‘\vd in the 
“dignity of history” —by which he nu‘ant that 
hi.story should not only be written in a dignilie*d 
manner but should conc(.*ni ilsclt soIt*ly with 
tlignilied subjects. Ills books arc iicx'cr o\eT- 
burdened with circumstantial (.Kaail, nor is tlie 
rnan-li of the narrative interrupted by learne*d 
di.squisitions that ougljt to be relegated to an 
appendix. He was also lairlx con.scious of the^ 
importance of climatic, gc‘(;L’raj>hic and <‘Co- 
nomic factors in tlie interprcLition of historyy 
although it is evid(‘nt that he illd not rationalize 
his po.sition satisfactorily in these matters. 

J. B. Black 

II oihs: 'The History of St odund, z \<)L. (i.emdon 1750; 
mth <\]., 3 \ol.s., J.S121; yV/r Jlisfoty of the Rer^n of 
the En/peioi (diai/es the Fifth, 3 xols. (liOniioTi I7()(i; 
new eiJ. 1 »> J. J'. iviiJ:, PljiJadtOpla.i igo?.); The History 
of Amt? it a, 2 \(>ls. (Loiulnii 1777; i4tli cil., 3 \ois., 
1.S21 ); . hi Histoihal J Us./u/sit/on t ontt'nuni^ the Knoiif- 
eifye IVhith the /hiiients Had of India (I.ontlon 1791; 
f)th fcl. 1S12). 

(Consult: lilack, j. IL, 'The ..ht of History ([.oridon 
|>. J 17- ^i; I'lR-ler, LtluarJ, (fesLliiihte der neii- 
eten Historioi’iaphie, IJamil^iKh U<*r niitr(*laltc*rlichcn 
uiui iicue’en Cjeschwhte, vol. 1 (Munu h igii) ji. 

3(.7-(.g. 

ROBERTV, ElKiENh: HE (1X43-1915), Rus- 
sian-Fre*nch sociologist. i)e Roberty, who was 
born in Podolia, studieil at the German univer- 
sities and St. Petersburg. I le taught at the 
College la’bre des Sciences Sociales at Paris, at 
the Lnivensite la’bre de Bruxelles, and after 
1909 he w*as jirofessor at the psychoneurological 
institute in St. Petersburg. In 1906 he proposed 
the abolition of the jirivileges of the nobility at 
the .Asst*mbly of the Nobility of l\'cr, in wEich 
province he resided and was later murdered. 

De Roberty may be classed as an independent 
disci{ Ic of Auguste Comte, whose doctrine lie 
cnmplrtcd and corrected by ref Miig to explain 
the evolution of society solely through the evo- 
lution of philosophy {La phiiosophie du sicclc; 
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criticisme ^ posit wisme y h)olutinnismc y Paris itSgi; 
2nd ed. i8g2). He could claim legitimately in the 
preface of Sonologie dc V act inn (Paris 1908) to 
have initiated discussion on a numher of themes 
subsequently developed by socioloti^y, such as 
the essential relation betwt'en the social ami the 
mental and the necessity of coinj)lelin|^ j'jhysio- 
logical explanations of human behavior with 
soci ( )logi cal e x p 1 an a t ion s . 

He believed that ethics, in so far as it develoj^s 
from a normative to an exi^icative science, can 
be nothing else than a sociology of action and 
thus can be oidy the ajqilication of a th(‘(>r\' of 
social knowledge; every s(K.aology is therefore at 
l)ottom a knowledgt‘ of knowledge, a gnosiolo!’^y. 
Forms of conduct are essentially a translation of 
the progress of thought -first analytical and 
hypothetical, then synthetic and finally sym- 
bolic. Moreover the interaction of one cots 
sciousne.ss upon another explains the fonnation 
of a superorganic world. l)e Roberty thought 
that through this theory, which himls togetiier 
the intellectual and the social, he had toiind a 
satisfactory coniproniise between the inateriahst 
school, with its view of jisychoiogy as a simple 
chapter of biology, and the idealist .school, 
wliich would make of psycliology an abstract 
science. It also enabled him to react again.st the 
various pragmatist tendencies, whose origin he 
traced not oidy to Kant and his primacy of 
practical reason and to Nietzsche and his exalta- 
tion of the wall but also to Comte's theories of 
subjet:tive .syntlu‘sis and the suj)remacy of the 
moral fact and to Marx’ view of the domination 
of the economic fact. By leaning upon sociology 
and insisting upon the iinportajice of the collec- 
tive ideas manifested by social practises lie 
sought to limit the excess of praginati.sm in 
sociology . 

C. B()U<;lk 

1 tnpartajtt works: La sociolo^ir O’aris 1 '’>^0, 3rd ed. 
1893); L\nu'icnne ct la nouvrlle philtnophu' (Paris 
1887); L' inconnaissablc (Paris i88()); Ayjiostu isme 
(Paris i 8()2, 2nd cd. i8()3); l.a rcc lirrilic dr I unite 
(Paris 1893, 2nd cd. iS(>4); Au^^ustr (kmitr et Herbert 
Spencer (Paris 1804, 2n{] cd. iHn.S); lA’lhu{Ui\ 4 vols. 
(Paris i8(v6-i(>oo); Frcdcrtt PJieizsdir (Paris ino2); 
Notweau programme de sociolo/^ie (Paris i<;o4); Stui- 
olnj^ie de V action (Paris iQoS); Les iotuepts de la raison 
et les lois de Vunivers (Paris 1912). 

Consult: Worms, Rent', in Revue internationale de 
socioloffiey vol. xxiii (1915) 313 

ROBESPIERRE, MAXIMILIAN (i 75 M 4 )» 
French statesman. Robespierre’s early malad- 
justment due to a poverty .stricken youth and an 
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unprepossessing complexion explains his retiring, 
taciturn nature and throws light upon his effort.s 
to find consolation in faith in the Supreme Being 
and in the disinterested loyaltv’ to principles 
W’hich won him the epithet “inct)rniptihle.” lie 
was a fairly well known provincial lawyer at Ids 
birthplace, Arras, when he was elc'Cted dejnity 
to the i^^states Ceneral. In the C'onstituent As- 
sembly he championed democracy and universal 
suffrage against the moderates; during the Legis- 
lative Assembly he evinced his practical political 
insight by his vain dtumneiation of the (Brondin 
war policy. jM ember of tin* Commune from 
Angnsl 10, 179::, and dej>ut\ from l*aris in the 
National (’onvention, lie particifxittal with 
Marat and Dan ton in the bitter conflicts between 
IMonntain and (lirondt*, favoring the death 
penalty for tlie king and taking part in tlie rev'o- 
lution of May 31, 1793. 

After July 27, 1793, w hen R(>bes]>ierre entcretl 
the second Commit icc of Ihiblic Safety, his 
activity is mtTgcd witli that of llu‘ revolutjonary 
governn)('nt . His ste.idfastnt‘ss and shrewdness 
in defciuiing die policy of this government be- 
fore the Convention soon made him its o.stcnsi- 
l^le head. But while he undoubtt'dly e\ercist‘d 
great influence in the committee, lu‘ w'as not its 
ju’esident nor had he apjxiintcd its memlx^rs; all 
its measures, including the arrest of 1 lel^ert and 
Danton, the estal>lishment of the cult of the 
Supreme Being and the law of 22 Prairial, wore 
decided upon collectively. After 'I'liermidor his 
former colleagues imputed to him the entire 
responsibility for their policies, but his dic- 
lator.ship is a legeiul. Nor did lie .succeed in 
subordinating the Committee of (Icneral St‘- 
enrity to the Committee of Public Safety, an 
objt*ctive which h(‘ pursued for the broader 
purpo.se of unifying the government and perhaps 
also of limiting the Terror. At any rate it was tlic 
extreme lerrori.'>ts wLo assured Robespierre’s 
downfall. 

It is far from siiiqile to discern Robesjficrre’s 
personal preferences through the maze of re- 
sjxmsibilities wLich he a.ssumed. The cult of the 
Sii]>reTTu: Being was undeniably his work. No 
one displayed a more fervent attachment to the 
notion that the man in public life must sym- 
bolize “virtue” — patrioti.sm and civic devotion. 
His social ideal was a republic of small inde- 
pendent producers and he perceived that it could 
never be realized except by state intervention: it 
was his friend Saint-just who defended the de- 
crees of Ventose, the most extreme form of social 
democracy instituted by the Mountain. In the 
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major aspects of Robespierre’s political and so- tially with the condition and status of the work- 
cial outlook it is possible to perceive the tre- inj^ class in modern society. While the eight- 
mendous influence exercised upon him since eenth century, with its liumanitarian theory of 
early youth by Rousseauism. His execution on personal freedom, established the formal legal 
the tenth of Thermidor, 1794, signified the equality of the workers, tlie economic system of 
termination of the revolutionary government free cornjielition condemned them to a bai\* 
and of the derncKratic republic. Thereafter his minimum existence. It was necessary to eftect a 
memorv became the object of antithetical cults, better distrilnition of tlie jiroducts which ma- 


t/ie anti-Robespierrist myth being fostered not 
only by conservatives but by orthodox liberals 
and by such s(Kialists as Iflanqui, while the 
Rabouvists and their successors prior to iS4<S 
venerated him as a precunsor of proletarian revo- 
lution. In the modern scientific historiography 
of the revolution the problem of interjiretation 
was given particular enqihasis by the cxmtro- 
versy betw’cen Aulard and Malhie/, the latter of 
whom saw in him a realistic .statesman alive to 
the jirimary importance of the social problem 
and dedicated to the cau.se of the san.s-culottes 
under the in.spiration not of the idiM of the chess 
struggle, but of ju.stica*. 

( j . Lhfkbvri. 

W()}k\: Orurres tamplctes, fd. b\’ Iv 1 )epre'/ and K, 
(yC.sueur, 2 V(»ls. (Paris Koo-ij); ( K'sptmtlajuc dr 
Mijxiwiltiin rt An^cusfin Rohrspirrrr, ed. h\ (ieorj^e.s 
Michnn (Pans i()2()). 

iAmsnlt: llatnt'l, I'.rnest, Ili\to?rr dr Rohrspirrrr, 3 
\ols. (Paris iS()5--()7), Mathiez, Aihc*rt, Rnolutum 
fniin'disr, } \oK, (1st pd vd. Pans i(;27 2K), tr. by 
C’. A. Phillips, i \(» 1 . (New York i<i2H), Etudes tohrs- 
ptrrristrs, 2 \(»ls. (I*ans i<;i7-iS), Rohrspinn, trrro- 
ustr (Pans n;2i), (Jirouduri rt Mouta^mmh (yih ed. 
Paris n)30), and Autour dr Rnhrspirtrr (Paris 0^25), 
ti. as 'I'hr Fall of Ruhrspirnr and Other Essays (Lon- 
don 1(127); Aulanl, A., I.rs matrurs dr I'Assrwblrr 
t onstituantr (J^aris 1SS2) hk. \'iii, eh. n, and l,r (ulir 
dr la niison, rt Ir ndt( dr I'Etrr suprfmr (2nd ed. 
Pans 1004); Schat/., Ricliard, 7 . J, Rousseaus Kin- 
fhiss auf Rohrspintr ( 1 ycipsu Kerr, W. B., 

'I'he Rrij^n of 1 error PPoronlo n;27). See also artic les 
in Annairs i evolutionnaur',, published quarterly in 
Paris Inun i<)oS to i<i23, and in Annairs historiqurs 
dr la Rri'olutuni fianfaisr, origin ot the SocielC des 
ha odes Uobe.spiernsles, piiblislied binionthly in Reims 
since 1(124. 

RODRKRTUS, JOHANN KARL (1S05-75), 
(ierman S(MMaI theorist and <*eonomi.st, Rodber- 
tus was the grandson of Johann August Schlctt- 
vvein, the leading Oerman physiocrat, and the 
.son of a professor of Roman law\ As a liberal 
landow ner he s.it as a left center memlK*r of the 
Prussian National A.ssembly in 1S4S and urgetl 
constitutional reform and national unity. The 
political movement influenced hum profoundly 
and deepened his interest in the stK'ial question, 
which RodbertiJs bedieved W'as concerned essen- 


chine indu.stry turned out in increa.siiigly larger 
aniounts; this w^as to be achiexetl by the sub- 
stitution of “state direction for natural liberty 
and free comjx'tit ion. Rodbertus regarded posi- 
tive social reform bv the state as the best safe- 
guard against deflection of the reform movemeii. 
into anarchistic ehamud.s. His .socialism, wliich 
in contrast to that of Alarx rejiudiated the class 
struggle, was to be realized in tlie concrete, 
historically de\eloped state, meaning in fact 
the Prussian monarchy. It w^as the essential 
function of tlie monarcdiy, the living bond be- 
tween “Pnissianism and socialism,” to abolish 
economic and .social antagonisms. Rodbertus was 
in no sense a republican; by democracy he 
understood a liberal monarchy ruling for the 
public welfare. Particularly in his attitude to- 
ward trade unions and coojieratives he was much 
less liberal than Bismarck and mucb more an 
intellectual descendant of FredcTick the Great, 
i Ic w'as the ( icrman or at least the Prussian type 
of ra(.Iical Tory. 

Tlie socio-pbilosophical basis of Rodbertus’ 
ideas is an a priori, metajihy.sieal collectivism, 
which, like every consistent doelnne of a similar 
kind, was in final analysis tlieologically orien- 
tated. Rut God can at times be subliniatetl 
rationally through the stale, biologically througli 
society and culturally or ]M)litically tlirough the 
nation. This conception, like the opposite indi- 
vidualistic-atomistic view, is based on the phi- 
losophy of natural right, although in Rodbertus’ 
jiarticular interpretation natural right applied 
not to the individual but to mankind in its 
development and striving toward perfection. 
Society is not an aggregate of separate economic 
jiarts or individuals but an intlependent organ- 
ism, The state is not to serve the well being of 
the separate parts or individuals; the latter are 
to serve the spiritual, moral and economic well 
being of the state. The essence of this type of 
thought is a consistent anti-individualism. Only 
the will and realization of the whole, not those 
of the parts and individuals or their group- 
ings, have creative force and assure cultural con- 
tinuity 

Poverty and cyclical crises Rodbertus con- 
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sidered the two main evils of contemporary 
society. They have a single cause: an unjust 
distribution which deprives the workers of the 
full product of their labor. All commodities are 
economically only the product of labor; they 
cost nothing but labor. The workers therefore 
have a natural right to the whole product or the 
whole value of the product. 'The intermediate 
workers, those who perform socially useful ser\- 
ice other th«m manual labor, can receive their 
remuneration only in a derivative or secondary 
distribution, not in the “original distribution of 
goods.” The workers, liowever, receive in wages 
only a part of their product; the rest accrues to 
the owners of land and capital as rent, wliich is 
all income obtained by other means than per- 
sonal labor. Rent owes its <‘\istence to the eco- 
nomic fact that labor jiroduces more than it 
receives for its ])er}K-tii<ition and to the legal fad 
that institutional arrangements (private owner- 
ship of land and capita), exercising the same 
compulsion that sla\ery did in earlier systems) 
deprive the workers of part of the product ol 
their labor. The rise in the productivity of labor 
redounds not to the benetit of the workers 
hut to tile heneiit of the recipients of rent, as 
the workers recei\ e only a siibsistent wage (“iron 
law” of wages). Unlike Bast iai, Uarey and others, 
Rodbertus believed that labor’s share in the 
product is constantly diminishing, not increas- 
ing. Poverty, overproduction and crises neces- 
sarily arise from the faQ'l that the purchasing 
power of the working masses is constantly lim- 
ited because they are tlejirivt‘d of an important 
and increasing part of the product of industry, 
whic:h accrues not to the workers but to the 
rceijiients of rent, so few in number that they 
cannot consume their share of the goods pro- 
ducetl. I’his theory is .similar to Sismondi’s 
interfirctation of crises and bears some resem- 
blance to that developed by Marx 

Rent, which uiulcr primitive conditions is 
a single entity, Rodbertus differentiates into 
ground rent and capital rent, which liave iheir 
origin in the social division of lalior. The foi mer 
accrues to the owner of raw materials, the land- 
owner; the latter to the owner of the capital with 
wdiich the raw materials are transformed into 
finished products, d’he division of »*cnt into its 
separate forms is determined by the labor costs 
in the two branches of production; that is, by 
the relation of the value of the raw material to 
the value added to the raw material by the labor 
of manufacture (increment of the value product). 
According to this theory the amount of capital 
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has no causal influence upon the rent ^)btain- 
able. A simultaneous rise in both forms of rent 
or a rise in one without a corresponding deert^ase 
in the other can take place only at the expense of 
wages. An increase or decrease in productivity 
raises or lowers ground rent; hut the profit of 
capital is not affected, because profits are calcu- 
lated on a larger or smaller capital, wiiile ground 
rent is based on a constant area of land, d’here 
is no material value in tlie agricultmal capital, 
which draws ground rent. Despite its penetra- 
tion the Rodbertian theory of rent is erroneous, 
as it is based on a number of false or unproved 
premises. It is not true, for example, that the 
value of raw materials or of finished products is 
determined by the amount of labor embodied in 
them. Nor is it true that agricultural capital has 
no material v alue or that no costs are attached 
to the share of wealth it represents. 

Despite his conception of rent as a form of 
exploitation Rodbertus ascribeti an important 
social role tr) capital income and landed property 
and did not urge their immediate abolition. lie 
pleaded for a compromise between the existing 
order and the demands of socialism. The prices 
of labor and commodities should not be left t<> 
free competition; anarchy is to be displaced by 
state regulatirin of prices and a compreheiisiw 
system of taxatioii as a means of checking in- 
equalities in the distribution ol wealth. 'This 
would stop the downward trend of labor’s share 
and eliminate poverty and crises. Rational, just 
wages are such as neither endanger production 
nor condemn the workers to a minimum exist- 
ence. Rodbertus opposed the maximum work- 
ing day on the ground that it would not abolish 
the limitations upon the workers’ share of the 
national income or prevent the eonsccjuent cri- 
ses. Like Robert Owen, be proposed that all 
prices, including wages, lie fixed in terms of a 
labor currency to be issued by the state, with 
an equal exchange value for pioduets of equal 
labor time. Prices and wages should be revised 
jx:riodically by the stale, by reason of changes 
in the productivity of labor and for the purpose 
of increasing labor’s share in production. Rent 
must be limited to a fixed amount, so that it 
w'ill not only fall rclativxdy to the increase in 
productivity but tend gradually to disa])pear in 
an absolute sense. In the field of agrarian reform 
kodbertus condemned the ilomination of landed 
property by money capital and suggested the 
transformation of iiKjrtgage debt into a form of 
yearly rent which would set tlu‘ landowner free. 
His basic conception was that land should not 
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be treated as a form of in\'estmcnt for money 
capital, hut must be consiclcrrd by its very na- 
ture as a perj)Ctual source of rent. I'his Rod- 
[)ertian principle had a considerable influence on 
inheritance ri, tights, the system of holding land 
in j>erpctuity against payment of a fixed rental 
and other agrarian institutions. 

AltJioij^d) R()dl)ertus was essentially a social 
rcforiTKT, he made .some imjKutant contribu- 
tions to the economic history of antitjuity (agra- 
rian develo[)ment in the Roman lunpire, the 
Roman system of taxation anti the value of 
money): his study of the o/Ayw, considered as an 
indepei )dent, self-suflicient economic form un- 
der which production was carrit'tl on by sj^ecial- 
i/ed slave labor, was particularly suggestive. 1 lis 
work in the liislory of the Roman l^anpire con- 
tributed to his conclusion that the new’ stK'ial 
ortler W’ould be <‘.stablished by a modern form 
ol (kiesarism, which W’ould insure social peace, 
ct'ntrali/ed slate power and inuiualihed accept- 
ance of that j>ow’er by the working class. 'There 
is nothing more con.servati\'e, he saitl, than re- 
form which reconciles classt‘s and .strengthens 
the state j>ower. Rodbertus had .some influenct* 
upon state socialism in jwe-war (rennany, and 
many of his itleas may be discerned in contem- 
porary National Sociali.sm. 

AuTiiru Sai.z 

IwpnrtdHt ivorUs: Sr/injtcti vo}i ]h\ (iurf liodbntus, 

4 vols. (new cd. Iterlin Saddle Jirieje an I'on 

Km liniann (Itcilin 1S50 51), tr, by Julia I'ranJJjn as 
() 7 'frfm)(/iatian and (discs (^ntl <aj. I.oiulon nyoS); 
Znr ErkJdtinm und Ahhidjc det hcntn'cn (dcditnal/i dcs 
(irnndhc'df: r\, 2 (Jena oSOc;, 2iul ed, Herlin 

A'e//e liricjc nhd ( irnndtcntc, Rcntctiprinzif) und 
saii(dc E/dpr, eil. b> Kuberto JVIieljcIs, Ikbliothek der 
S<K'i<)Io^ne und I'olilik, \ul. i (Karlsruhe njztf)- 

(Jonsuh: Dietzel, II., Karl ]E>dhcrtu\, 2 vols. (Jena 
iS(Sf)-S8); jentseli, k’, ( h, Rodbertus (Stuttgart iSt;(p; 
Kozak, 'I'., Rodbettus jfa^ctzaii's sociaJakonomisdic 
Ausiditcn (Jena iS8z.); .Adler, ( ieorj^, Rodbertus., der 
Rcftrunder dcs idsscnschaftHi he?i SfuialiKnius (Keipsic 
T<SS4); d’hier, Iw, Rodbertus, Lassalle, Adolph Wanner 
(Jena m to); “Die Sthnilen des Naehlasses und der 
Hriefweehsel niit Karl Hoilbertus” in l.as.salle, kVr- 
dinand, Nuth^classcnc liricjc und Schuftcn, ed. l)y 
(iustaN'e l\l.i>er, () noK. (Stutt^Mrt 1921 25) vol. vi; 
Sultan, Ik, “Kodbertus und der ai'niri.sche Sozial- 
konserxatismus” in Zcttschrift fur die tiesamte Staats- 
u'tsscnschdfi, vol. Ixxxii (0)27) 71-113; C\>rnelissen, 

C., 'rhcorie dc la ludcur, avc( unc icfutation des theories 
de Rodbertus, Karl Alar\, Stanley JcT'ons et Bohm- 
Ba^verk (2nd ed. Paris ini3); Clonner, h. C. K., The 
Social Philosophy of Rodbertus (lAmdon JS99). 

R()D(), JOSK KNRIQUE (1S72-1917), Uru- 
guayan philosopher and literary critic. Rodo was 
profesor of literature at the University of 


Montevideo) from 1898 to 1901 and was also 
active in journalism and politics. 

He first attained fame l)y a short work, Ariel 
(Montevideo 1900, new cd. Barcelona 1925; tr. 
by F. J. Stinuson, Boston 1922), in which he 
urged the youth of Latin America to dedicate 
itself to creating an ideal civilization. Social 
progress, he believ^ed, consi.sts of the sum total 
of the progress of the individuals in society; 
individual advancement in turn de])ends upon 
the fullest spiritual and moral development, to 
which modern materialism constitutes a serious 
threat. The ideal .social order would be a democ- 
racy in which the forces of Christianity and 
Hellenism were coordinated; it w’oiild a.ssure 
equality of opportunity but would also encour- 
age the growth of an intellectual and moral 
aristocracy with a definite position in the demo- 
cratic system. Rotlb urged the South American 
countries not to imitate the Umtial States but 
to reali/A‘ their own genius, based u]>on tneir 
S]>anish cultural heritage. 'Jdie I'niteil Slates, 
he held, had madc‘ tremendous material strides 
but was characterized by an eejualitarian medi- 
ocrity. Although jJrtW was Rochas most jiopular 
book, M Olivos dc Protco (]\Ionte\ideo 1909, 6th 
ed. Barcelona 1930; tr. by A. Mores, New York 
192S) is more fundamental. Without definite 
arrangement it develojis the thoughts of the 
author as they occur to him, upon the central 
theme that “self-renewal is life.” His thesis con- 
cerning vocations, howevci, becomes obscured 
in the ma.ss of categories into w hich he analyzes 
the subject. 

Although Rodo became the most jiow'crful 
intellectual influence in Jai tin America, in rtxent 
years his jihilosophy has beta) .sev^erely criticized 
as being merely ecdectic and containing nothing 
original or creative. Ariel is considered only a 
rationalization of a contemporary situation, the 
apparent inability of Spanish America to attain 
the material development of North America. Its 
gospel, so negative in character, is questionable; 
the cultivation of the beautiful cannot be a norm 
of life in countries such as tho.se of South Amer- 
ica, which are backward culturally and in imme- 
diate need of economic and social advancement. 
There arc no advocates of the “ferociously 
eqiialitarian” derncx^racy which Rodo opposed, 
and he failed to realize that no country in Span- 
ish America could compare culturally with the 
United States, which had made important con- 
tributions to .science, art and philosophy. 

Rodo s essays on Montalvo, Bolivar and Juan 
Maria Gutierrez and liis literary criticisms, 
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especially of Ruben Dano, show penetration am! 
jutlginent, although they lack the profundity 
and scope of his ]dtilosophic writings. These 
essays are contained in the lirst edition of Kl 
mirador dc Pnjspiro (2 vols., JMontexideo 1^13; 
3rd ed. Barcelona i92(S). 

Ali'rkix) C()1,mo 
Cornu! t: lV*rt.*z Petit, \ ictor, (Montevideo igig); 

Zaltluinhide, (ionz.ib), in Rn ur hispawqui\ vel. \liii 
(h;iS) 205 307, Uniphrey, (i. W., "An Intellectiml 
J{i e\'iary for tlie Youtli of Spanisfi America" in Puriju' 
AV7’/V7(’, voK ii ( ig2i-22) 427 43; lA-ldc, Alherlo zum. 
"Jose ]''.nri(]ue P(>d(): llis Place amont; the 'Thinkers 
of America" in iulct-Aincnm, Kn^lish edition, vol. 

^ ii (n;23-24) 2^11-74; A’mo/ro\, vol. xwi (lhient»s 
Aires ipiy), s]>e( lal number n7 devuted e\clusi\ely 
to articles on Rod(»; Scanjne, Ariuro, JVihliof^uijii, tie 
'Jose J^tuiqnc Rot! 6 , 2 vols. (Mf>nlevideo 1030), with 
bihliot^raphy of Kod(')’s works and ot works on Rodd. 

UODRKiUKZ f'RANClA, JOSE CASPAR. 

Sec Era’scia, Josf (iASPAR l\oi)Riari;z. 

roc1':rs, jaaip:s edwjn 'piioroli) 

(1S23-90), luiglisli econoTTiic historian. Rogers 
was t'ducaled at King’s College, l^ondon, and 
at ]\Iagdali‘n Hall, ()\ford. He was ordaiiieil and 
held curacies in and near T)\r()td, but having 
abandoned his High Church position he divested 
himself of orders under the terms ol the Clerical 
Disabilities Relief Act of i<S7o. Although by 
training he was a classical scholar, his interest 
was directed increasingly to the study oi political 
economy. I le was professor of statistics and eco- 
nomics at King's CJollege, London, and at Ox- 
ford. He was also active in politics and served 
in Parliannait for several years. Ropers was a 
firm free tra(h*r, a sujiporRT of the cooperative 
movement and a follower of Gladstone on the 
Irish home rule issue. 

Rogers was a man of grt‘at industry and 
strong opinions. While the many c.nitroversies 
in which he took a vigorous part are ik)w for- 
gotten, the History of Aynculturr and Prices in 
Etufland (7 vols., Oxford icS()()- 

J<j02), which he compiled so assiduously from 
a vast collection of original sources, remains as 
l.is permanent achievement. lA^en his severest 
.ritics express admiration of his scholarly labors 
in extracting prices from such sources as the 
bailiff’s accounts of the ]>roperty held by the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge and the great 
monastic corporations of the Middle Ages. It is 
the interpretation of these figures, particularly 
in his more popidar works- -Six Centuries of 
Work and JVaifes (2 vols., London i8<S4; nth 
ed., 1 vol., 1912) and Tkc Econuftiic I nterpr eta- 
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twn of History (London 1888) — w hich is open to 
(juestion and correction. His contention that 
money payments in the Middle Ages were made 
by w'eight and not by tale has be<*n proved un- 
tenable. His assumption that employnuait was 
regidar led him to identify wages rates wath 
earnings and thus to exaggerate the purchasing 
power of wages. The “golden ages” for the 
agricultural laborer, which Rog<Ts d<‘tected in 
the fifteenth century and in tiu* early eight- 
eenth, probably ari.se out of this confusion. His 
prejudices olten hxl him to ignore important 
]iarts (»l the evidence. It is generally admitt<‘d 
that he seriously antedated coimnutation and 
put forward a reason for the JVasants’ Revolt of 
1381 by alleging that the landlords ]Wovoked it 
b\ going back on thtar bargains and again de- 
manding the performance of actual stTvices at 
a time when die Black Death had gi\en labor a 
scarcity value. J It* also regarded the Statute of 
ArtifiexTs ( 1 5(12), wath its provision for the 
asses.sment of wages by the justices of the peace, 
as definitelv devised and subsequently operated 
to degrade and impoverish the English laborers. 
Similarly he misconctaved the nature of the 
conlivscation of guild propt-rty in the I'eign of 
Edward VI, representing tht* loss of money held 
by the guilds in tru.st for religious purpo.ses as 
the tlestruclion of the guilds themselves. The.se 
views, poj)ulari/ed both by his owm wTitings and 
by those of his di.sciple Henry de B. (iibbins, 
were naturally acceptable in jxilitical disputa- 
tion. But they .served to disguise the real value 
of his contribution to the tEicidation of English 
economic hi.story. How admirably Rogers could 
present his conclusions when his tem}>er was 
not amused by the detection of the tyranny of 
landlords or of the governments they dominated 
is demonstrat(‘d in his First Nine Years of the 
Bank of England ((dxford 18(87). 

J- V. Rrhs 

Cojisu/t: Ashley, W. J., An Introduction to Ettf'lish 
Economic History and Theot \\ z vols. (4th ed. D>ndon 

ROHDE, ERWIN (1(845-98), CJerman classical 
philologist. During his .student days in Leipsic 
Rohde entered into a clo.se friendship wfith 
Friedrich Nietzsche and later he became an 
intimate friend of I^ichard Wagner. With them 
he dreamed of a regeneration of the (jerinan 
spirit through an art similar to Gieek art. But 
although Rohde was wont to express his reflec- 
tions on philosophic and aesthetic matters in 
aphorisms, his life work was of a .strictly philo- 
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logical character. Of Rohde’s philological writ- 
ings the largest and most remarkahle is his Der 
griechische Roman nnd seine Vorldufer (Leipsic 
1876, 3rd ed. 1914). His fame, however, is due 
to his scholarly work entitled Psyche (2 vols., 
Freiburg i. Br. 1890-94, loth cd. 'lubingen 
192*;; tr. from 8th ed. Iw W. B. Hillis, London 
192*;), dealing with the cult of the souls and the 
belief in immortality among the Oreeks, It i.s the 
Dionysiac asjiect of tlie Oreek religion which is 
emphasized; the legalism, protected by Apollo, 
recedes into the background. In this ec.siatic 
kind of religion, in which the l)uman soul 
entered into communion with the divine, Rohde 
found the origin of the belief in immortality. 
Despite his erroneous view that this belief 
originated in the cult of Dionysus, Rohde’s work 
was epoch making and has had a lasting in- 
fluence. Rohde was not an anthroj)ologist but he 
had a clear understanding of the irnj)ortance of 
primitive religion and folklore in any explanation 
of the phenomena of Greek religion. He con- 
sidered the humanized and rationalized Homeric 
religion to be a side branch of tlie (Jreek, while 
the older and more crude beliefs still remained 
dominant in the mother country. 'This view has 
since been corroborated repeatedly. 

Martin P. Nils.s()n 
ikmsult: C’rusius, O., Erzviti Rolide (Tubingen igo2). 

ROLAND Dh: LA PLATILRE, MARIE 
Il!)ANNh> (1754-93), French philosophe and 
revolutionary. Reading cveryihing, the pre- 
cocious child early abandoned the Gatholie 
creed to becf)me a di.sciple of Rousseau. She 
withdrew into the bookish, ideal world of the 
philosoplies, where others could see her as she 
saw her.self, drinking the In'mlock with Socrates, 
returning with Regulus to Garthage. In 1780 
under j>ressure ol realities she managed to 
marry J. M. Roland de la Platiere, in.spector of 
manuf.ictures at Amiens, an austere philosophe 
superior in birth if inferior in worth to herself. 
'Thus provided with a i-areer she became the 
efheient gfK)tlwife, managing her house, aiding 
her husband in his work, actively finthering his 
advancement in a worldly way. Upon the mature 
woman, still cherishing the ideal world but re- 
signed to making the best of the existing one, the 
revolution, quite unloreseen, had tlu* effect of a 
revelation. Here aiul now^ tlie promised land of 
her youthful dream lay before her. No longer 
need she envy the ancient republics, since an 
even “purer day” had dawnetl. 'I’he typical 
philosophe and practical goodwife w'as trans- 


formed into the militant politique. Nothing now 
concerned her but the sacred revolution, which 
even from the provinces she could see was being 
betrayed by timid and corrupt men. In Paris 
(1791), deprived of a settled income by the 
abolition of the in.spectorshijvs, she did much 
through her friends Lanthenas, Bose and Bris- 
sot to advance the political fortunes of Roland. 
After his appointment to the ministry in 1792 
her apartment was frequented by the CJirondist 
leaders, u horn she attracted by her charm and 
helped to orient by the dogmatic clarity of Itet 
ideas. Judging men by the “purity” of their 
principles and the “loyalty” of their conduct, 
identifying opposition to the (Girondists with 
crimes against Iib<*riy, the impassioned lover of 
mankind helped to de.str()V tht‘ party she serwd 
by the embittered nvtitude of her animosities 
against men. Her f)rief adventure in political 
revolution ended will) her arrest on June 1, 
1793. Sitting htdpless in ])rison under the 
shadow of the guillotine, watching the jacobins 
“betray” the .sacred revolution, she recalled ‘the 
death of Socrates, the exile of Aristides,” under^ 
stooil that heaven had destined her to be “a 
WTtn(\ss to crimes similar to those of which they 
were the victims, and to participate in the glory 
of a persecution of the same kind” (Ale'moires 
11: 104). In this mood she wrote her famous 
Appel a VimpartiaJe poster he i7()5; English 

translation, 2 vols.. 2nd ed. London 1796), 
iran.sporting her “e\ist(‘nce elsewhere” {Me- 
moires 11; 2), jirojecling it into history, where her 
expiation, for w hich her w hole life now- seemed a 
miraculous preparation, er>uld be regarded as an 
event of univer.sal significance which posterity 
wmild record in humanity’s great book of 
martyrdoms, 'riiiis fortified Madame Roland on 
November 8, 1793, mounted the scaffold with 
unfaltering courage and died, as she had lived, 
in a world of semblance less ignoble if j^erhaps 
less real than the w'orld of “peri.shing occasions.” 

Carl Beckmr 

WW/ca: I^cltrrs dv ^Tadamc Rolaiidy and 

Nous'cllc scric cd. bv C. JVrroud, C’ollcc- 

tion dc Documents Inedits sur I’Histoirc dc loanee, 

4tli ser., A-ol. vii, 4 vols. (Raris 1000-15); Mthnoires, 
cd. I)> C\ Pcrroiitl, 2 vols. (I^iris 1905), Enj^Iish trans- 
lation (C'hica^u) igio); Rotund et Marie Rhlipon, letlres 
d\imoury ed. by G. Rcrrcmd (Paris igog). 

Consult: Jacqiicmaire, M. C., \ "ip dr Madame Roland ^ 

2 vols. (Paris itjag), tr. by L. Vail (London 1930); 
Popc-Hcnncssy, U. IL, Madame Roland; a Study i 
Revolution (London 1917); Rlashiield, K. W., Manon 
Phi ipon Roland (New Vork 1922); Young, C., .4 Lady 
Who Loved Herself (New York 1930); Bernardin, E., 

Les idees rcUgieuses de AIada?ne Roland (Paris 1933); 
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Saintc-Beuve, C. A., Nouvraux lunclis^ vol. viii (5th 
ed. Paris i8g6) p. 190-265; Scherer, \i. II. A., Etudea 
sur la litt^raturr conternporaim% 10 vols. (Paris 1882- 
Q5) vol. ii, p. 283-383; Douinic, Rene, Etudes sur la 
litterature frnnfaisc, 6 vols. (Paris t8()6-i(;o 9) vol. ii. 
p. 73-97; Join-Lambcrt, A., Lc maria^c dc Madame 
/ifo/rtm/ (Paris 1896); liccker, C., '‘'Flic Memoirs and 
the J--etters ol Madame Roland” in American JJistori- 
iul R(^netL\ vol. xxxiii (1927-28) 784-803. 

ROMACiNOSI, CnOVANNl DOMENICO 
f .«7()i -j<S35), Italian jurist, criminologist and 
socioloj^ist. After serving as civil magistrate ami 
lawyer at Trent Rornagnosi taiiglit law at the 
universities oi Parma, and Alilaii. He was 

imprisoned twice by the Austrians becaust' of 
his liberal prineijdes. Romagnosi achieved last- 
ing faiTie with his (icncsi del diritio penale (Pavia 
179T, new ed. Milan I057), to which he made 
imj)ortant additions in 1S25. (hie of the found- 
ers of modern criminology, he was concerned 
jiailicularly with the more constant causes of 
crimi*. Indirect preventi(»u, he held, was the 
great task of society, punishment being merely 
a counteragent. In addition to important work in 
matlicmatics, geology and physics (in 1820, be- 
fore Oersted, he* conducted experiments in 
electromagnetism) Romagnosi formulated in- 
dependently ol Kant the doctrine which, super- 
.seding sensationalism, stressed tlie potentialities 
of human consciousness. Intensely interested in 
the practical aiijdication of ideas he worked out 
what he called a “civil,” or social, jdiilosophv , 
closely related to sociology but founded on 
philosophical premises and directed toward the 
“art” of civilization. He was one of the first to 
understand the importance of statistics; et:o- 
nomics he defined as the doctrine of “the social 
order of wealth.” While he advocated the dis- 
tribution of wealth among the greatest number, 
as a liberal in economic matters he favored a 
government which would interfen* least w ith a 
society performing “the grcate.st iui ction.” In 
the field of jurisprudence {Jntroduzianc alio 
studio del diritto puhhlico universale, 2 vols., 
Parma 1805; and Assiwto primo della scienza del 
diritto naturale, Milan i8zo) he held that natural 
law is not absolute and immutable, but flexible 
and changeable, responding to varying condi- 
tions of social existence. 

Alessandro Levi 

Works: Opere, cd. hy A. de 16 vol.s. (Milan 

1841-52). 

Consult: Cantu, Cesare, Notizia di C, D. Romagnosi 
(Milan 1835); Iwrrari, Cj., La ?nente di G. D. Roma- 
gnosi (3rd cd. Idorencc 1924); Cattanco, Carlo, “Dcllc 
dottrine di Romagnosi” in his Operr, vol. vi (Florence 
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1892) p. 142-60; Norsa, Achille. It penstero filosofico 
di G. D. Romagnosi (Milan" 1930); Bclloni, CL A,, 
Romagnosi; profilo storico (Rome 1931); Le piu belle 
pagirie di G. D. Romagnosi, selected hy A. Cihisleri, l /C 
piu belle pa^ine de^zli scrittori italiani. no. 53 (Milan 

0931). 

ROMAN LAW in the strict sense is the law 
of the Roman state from its inception (754 B.c.) 
to the death of Justinian 1 (5(15 a.d.). Wliilc it 
may he considered to embrace also post-Jus- 
tinianian, or Byzantine, law —the law’ of the 
Eastern Roman Enij^ire from the time of Jus- 
tinian until the capture of Constantinople by the 
I'urks in 1153- inasmiicli as it represents the 
direct cvoliitir)n of the older legal system, this 
branch is omitted from the present di.scussion 
because of its minor imi>oit as rt^gards w'estern 
European civilization, it is entirely erroneous to 
designate as Roman law' the mediaeval renais- 
sance of the older law' in Italy and its subsequent 
recej'Jtion throughout western hairoy>e, nor is it 
correct to include the present national conti- 
nental legal systems (sec ('ivii. Law). 

7 'he Rouem political state took successively 
the form of a kingdom; a republic; a principate, 
or limited monarchy; and a dominate, or abso- 
lute emjure. Although to some extent Roman 
legal ilevelopment was affected by the various 
political structures, it is preferable to divide it 
into three successive periods, marked by two 
significant social and economic crises. Idle first 
led to a change from an agricultural militaristic 
culture to one of a mercantile nature following 
the I lannibalic wars, aiul the second resulted 
in a defensive alignment of Hellenistic east and 
Latin west against the inroads of the less civi- 
lized peoples of the north. 'I’he legal periods so 
delimited may be designatetl as thosi- of ancient 
law' (754-200 H.C.), classical law (j4(> ILC.-235 

A. D.) and Roman-] lellenistic, or post-classical, 
law (305-565 A.D.). 

The <]uestion t)f the authenticity of the tradi- 
tional accounts of legal history must continually 
be kept in mind in any treatment of the earliest 
period of Roman law . Writers of the late repub- 
lic and early principate referred to enactments 
of the kings, leges regiae; but it is hardly likely 
that these were actually statutes approved by a 
jiopular assembly, even though there existed 
also a tradition of a compilation of these leges, 
tne so-called jus papirianum. They probably rep- 
resented, however, genuine sacral tradition. 

The history of the sources of the Roman law 
really begins with tlie Twelve Tables (450-449 

B. C.). These represented a great victory of the 
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pJdxs in its strup^glc with tlu* patricians, a 
stru^p:Ic that was to continue for a inimhcr of 
centuries. 'I’Jie j^lehs Jiad alrt‘aJy secured the 
aj)j)ointrnent of th(‘ tril)iiiie, a purely plclK‘ian 
inae^istrate, The rc duelion of the law to written 
form was a seeond \ictorv of the plehs, which 
ho]>cd through this means to insure respect for 
its rights. 

Although two mod(Tn scholars, I'aisand Lam- 
bert, deny tht‘ credibility of the traditional ac- 
counts, the former rt'legating the Tw'elve 'Tables 
to the timi' of (inaeus Tdavius, and the latter 
holding the 'Twelve' 'Table's to be a purely ]>rivat(‘ 
compilation (d thi' jurist Sextus Aelius I'aetus 
(r. i<)0 tlu' traditi()nal \ie'W is commonly 

accepted. 'The 'TweLe 'iables, which repn'sent 
in great })art the written eoililication of existing 
customary law, were' a decisive step in Roman 
legal devel('4mient. Although they mav contain 
some traces of (Ina'k law, littU' credence is to 
1 h' given to the slor) of an embassy to (in'ece 
preceding tlu'ir e'nactment. 'J'he held of j>ri\ate 
and j>ublie law covert'd b\ their ])rovisitais, as 
far as they can be reeonstruett'il from later refer- 
ences, is ejuite t'vtensixe. 'I'he individual legal 
institutions j^t)rtrayetl, howe\er, art' exceedingly 
formalistic in nature aiitl rt'tain this character 
for a number of et'nturies. 

'The prime soui ce f)f early Roman hnv was the 
/e.v, a statutory enactment width was j'U'opo.sed 
by a magistrate and voted u]M)n by one of a 
number of jv)pular asst'inblies (ce////V/V/c). ']’he 
enactment (/^frhisriln?fi) of th<‘ assembly of the 
jdebs (conril/u?/! pichis ) w as t)nh made tlu* equiv- 
alent t)f a /e.v, anti thus applicablt' to bt)th patri- 
cians anti plebs, by means of a Lex Jun'ti'usia 
2S7 H.e. Besitles the famous f.e.v t/z/tit/er/;;/ tahu- 
l(inim ( La w t ) f t h e 'T v\ e I \’ e ' Tab 1 es ) , t h e sign i 1 ica nt 
/rge.v were in the main of a pul>lic law' nature, 
often reilecting lurther victories of the jilebs; 
such are the /ege.s liviniar sixiiav (367 H.c .) prt)- 
\ itling among other things lor the atlmissitm of 
jdebeians to the ct)nsulate; the* Le.v Puhliliac Phi- 
lonis {^y) H.t .), creating }>lebeian censt)rs anti 
}U‘o\iding for senatorial aj^proval of pt>pular 
legislation before rather than after the vt)te of 
the people; and the Jax (r. 300 B.(\) 

jH'rndtting ]>lebeians to be augurs and jumtilTs, 
jirit'stly oflicials. A few' statutes were t)f import 
in pri\'aU' law situations, such as the Iax poctelia 
papiria (326 n.e.) mitigating the severities of 
(kbt st'rvitude, t)r rirxinn, anti the very impor- 
tant Lex lujiiilhi {c. 2S() B.(\), which settled the 
law' f)f damage to j>roperty upf)n a new' basis. 
TAirther sources of law were “the mere un- 
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writttai interpretation of the learned'* (Pompo- 
nius, 1. 2. 2. 12) and the actioncs, or 

procedural remedies. 'The college of the pontiffs, 
a patrician body supreme in religious matters, 
repre.sented at the same time the “leurneti” and 
the custodians t)f the Ic^h actiofic.s, and the sig- 
nificance of this bt)dy in the tlevelopment of 
early Roman law' by means of the interpret at io 
of statutes and the gradual extension of proce- 
dural forms of actions cannot be over empha- 
sized. 'There seems, however, to be a definite 
connection between the* Ltx (e^ulnia noted above 
and the partial destruction of the juridical mo- 
nopoly of the pontiffs bv reason of the publica- 
tion of the leins uctiojies on the }’>art of (.inaeus 
Mavius (r. 300 M.r.), tlu* .second step in the 
proce.ss of making tlu* kwv comnu)n property, i 
process which had begun with the 'TweKc 
'f'ables and which endctl with 'Tiberius Conm- 
canius (r. 250B.(_'.), who made' knowTi to all the 
secrets of “interpreting” the law and thus 
brought about the replacement of pontillcal by 
la\ jurists. 

'The classical period of Romati law' w'as fore- 
.shadow'cd by the creation of the ollice oi praetor 
perepiriuus, chief judicial magistrate for foreign- 
ers, in 247 B.c. 'The praetor tfrhanns, or Roman 
praetor, had then been in existence for some 
time, 'i'he Roman people were discovering that 
they had to pro\itle leg.d protection for the 
increasing numbers of foreign merchants and 
travelers within their realm. 'The remedies of 
the ancient jus chile, the law peculiar to the 
Romans tln'm.selves and niadt* up of /ege.v, inter- 
pretatio and legis aeiiones, would not suffice, for 
these foreigners possessed their (»wn legal insli- 
tulions, often at variance w ith the more formal 
Roman types. In fact, the later juri.sts came to 
recognize a body of kuv known as the jus gent iu?n 
(z/.7’.) which W'as considered common to the 
peoples of the eastern Mediterranean w^orld, 
whether or not a particular part of it had its 
counterpart in the Roman jus chile. As the result 
of modern research the existence of any such 
formulated hotly of law is doubted, just as skep- 
tici.sm is expressed as to the practical significance 
of the more tt'nuoiisyw.v naturale. 'The former is 
recognized as the font from which the Romans 
drew' legal elements foreign to their ancient 
system, and the latter as a theoretic:al concept 
enabling them to formulate a superficial legal 
philosophy. 1 n a fewinstances, for example, in the 
consensual contracts, elements of the jus gen- 
tium became part of the jus civile. A greater 
number of foreign and, in tliis respect, newer 
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commercial ideaj; were introduced by the praetor 
throiip;h his edict and thus came to be known 
as the jus honorarium^ the Jaw of the praetorian 
office. Tlie praetor would, at the be^^innin^ of 
his term, specify what Icpil principles he would 
recognize during his office. Hut the greater jMrt 
of the existing legal material was transferred 
from the edict of one praetor to tliat of his 
succtiSvSor by means of t\\Q Edictum tmmlaticium, 
and thus the novel principles occasioned by the 
expanding legal acti^'ity of the Romans grad- 
ually became incorporated into the corpus of 
Romati law. It was not until the time of Hadrian 
(r. 125 A.D.) that the edict was formulated in 
final form, the so-called Edict uni pcr/utuuni , anti 
ceased to be a structure of vital important e in 
the develo])ment of legal ideas. 

I'he praetor, as chief jiulicial magistrate, 
played an equally signilicant role in the devel.op- 
rnent of civil procedure. I'he Roman triai until 
the close of tlu‘ classical ejM)ch was thvidtal into 
two successive stages: the first up to joiiuier t)f 
issue by the parties under the control ol a judi- 
cial magistrate; and the secoml, through judg- 
ment, before a private person acting as arbiter, 
iho judew Naturally enough it was tlu‘ praetor 
who often officiated in the first lialf, even to 
.some extent in tlu‘ old Icon's actio procedure. By 
r Lex achutia of iiiiknowm date (200- 150 n.c\) 
there w^as established, as an elect i\e mode ol 
procedure, the so-calletl formulary piaicedure, 
designed to handle litigation under thv jus civile 
as well as under the newer law. By means of 
fiction or action upon the case {actio in factum) 
the j^raetor was enabled to give rebel in con- 
troversies arising from no\el k'gal situations. 
The advantages of the formulary system had 
been so ap])reciated by the time of Augustus 
tliat the Icifes juliac judicial iae were passed, 
transferring practically all civil litigation t<j the 
praetor’s court with its formulary j)r(H’edure. 
In addition the praetor was accorded the use of 
special, summary jwocess, of great import in the 
rapid development of the law . 

The enormous advance in private kuv during 
the first half of the classical j^eriod is paralleled 
by the striking changes introduced into the 
criminal law during the dictatorship of Sulla 
(S2-79 H.t:.). A whole system of levies corneliae 
instituted regular criminal courts, quaestioncs 
perpetuac, clearly defined the jiarticmlar crimes 
within the jurisdiction of each and fixed the 
penalties to be adjudged. Thus there was sub- 
stituted for the older uncertain pronouncement 
bv a magistrate with possible appeal to the 
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popular assembiy in capital cases an accusiito- 
riaJ procedure which remained practically un- 
changed during the empire. Because ot the con- 
tinual intervention of the magistrate or eir.peror 
in criminal cases, however, the law as a whole 
w'as rather neglected by the jurists ami never 
attained the degree of perfection of the civil law’. 

d'he establishment of the principate by Au- 
gustus had little repercussion in the field of 
private law. On the other hand, it was natural 
that such constitutional clianires as ilid occur 
were reflected in the domain of public law. The 
empenjr became the font of legislation; and even 
though Augu.stus utilized the }>opular a.ssembly 
and its enactments, such astlu* Lex julia et papia 
poppaea, to bring about social and demographic 
reforms, his immediate successors favored the 
piolitieally controlled utterances of the Senate, 
scnalus consulta. Because of its ccintrol of public 
finance and foreign affairs the Senate, from the 
practical point of mcw, had [>e(‘n supreme in 
ilictating polici(\s during the rejniblic but had 
not engaged in true legislative activity, d’here 
early devek'ped, however, a third tyj^e of legis- 
lation in the principate which soon t‘clipsetl both 
/cgc.v and senatus (onsulla — the imperial consti- 
tutions. ’riiesL wtTe wont to be cla.s.sed as edicta^ 
decreta, rescripta and mandala, and all w ere char- 
acterized as utUTinices ol the empenu' or of his 
imperial seiwice, l)esj)itethe fact that there was 
no constitutional basis for attributing legislative' 
power to the emperor, the constitutions were 
recognized by the jurists as having the force 
of law. 

Edicia were true legislativ e enactments, in the 
main concerning novel matters and generally 
broad in sco|>e. Decreta were the judgments 
delivered by the emperor in cases of first instance 
or on appeal. Rescripta were answers to j^etitif .is 
of litigants or magistrates involving disputed 
points of law; tht^y thus w'ere decisions of the 
emperor, or rather of the imperial offices ah 
epistulis (handling petitions fiom magistrates) 01 
a lihellis (handling petitions from jirivate per- 
sons), upon questions of law but not ujion ques- 
tions of fact. Mandata were orders issued to 
provincial governors for their guidance in pro 
vincial affairs. Ivxcept for mandata and rescripta 
specifically delimited, constitutions apparently 
were valid until repealed. 

The Roman law was developed into a great 
legal system in the classical ejioch. This was 
primarily the work of the jurist, the constant 
adviser of the jiraetor and of the emperor. From 
the time of Tiberius Coruncauius until the close 
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of the classical period there was an ever increas- 
ing nnmhcr of legal scholars who engaged in 
juristic activities oi a varied nature. They acted 
as the legal ad\isers of the judicial magistrates, 
tlu‘ praetor and his siiccc'ssor, the pracfeclus 
urhi\ tlie judex or arbiter, the}' directed the con- 
duct of lawsuits, ad\ising the j)ractising attor- 
nc'vs, the sf>-calle(l oratnres, from wdiom the 
classical jurist is sharply to he differentiated; 
they w ere also called upon hy pri\’ate individuals 
to draft legal documents, such as contracts and 
wills, as well as the contractual joinder of issue 
{formula) in the ordinary civil trial; these three 
lines of acti\ ity were characterized respectively 
as rrsponderr, a^ere and eavere. 

Moreover, since the jurists argued hypotheti- 
cal or actual cases and general legal problems 
publicly, there gathered about them auditors, 
who in course of time became students or even 
disciples of individual jurists; and thus thejurists 
correspond to modern })rofessors of law. Shortly 
after the founding of the empire, perhaps even 
earlier, there grew' uj) two distinct schools or 
sects of jurists, the Sabinians and Proculians; 
the names of these schools were not, however, 
derived from those of the founders- in the case 
of the first school, Atcius Capito, and in the case 
of the sec'ond, Antistius Labeo. Although the 
e.xtant sources reveal a great number of con- 
flicting views between the .schools, no definite 
criteria of disagreement can be posed; perhaps 
the differentiation was due to the fact that the 
j)articiilar teacher selected by an individual stu- 
dent was himself a disciple of the originiil Sa- 
binian, and thus teacher, student and the latter’s 
successors became Sabinians or Proculians as 
the case might be. 

A further and quite significant activity of the 
jurists was the production of literary works. 
Systematic treatises on numerous phases of the 
law were written by republican jurists, but few 
of them are now^ extant. In the empire numerous 
elementary handbooks {imtitutiofics or enchiri- 
dia), and commentaries on individual leges or se- 
tiatus constdta were wTitten. More imfiortant are 
the treatises on they//.v civile, often sy.stematically 
arranged on the basis of the early works of Q. 
Mucius (r. 100 B.c.) or Massurius Sabinus (c. 

30 A.D.) on the civil law and thus termed libri 
ad Mucium or libri ad Sahvmm, as well as the 
treatises or commentaries on the edict of the 
praetor, libri ad edictum\ in addition the jurists 
made collc^ctions of hypothetical or actual case.s 
{dispulationes, quaestiones, responsa) and anno- 
♦^ted works of earlier jurists (notae). 


'I’he single most significant activity of I Ik 
jurist was xho jus respondendi, the later publiL 
right — limited to jurists patented by the cm 
peror — of preparing tlu* opinion for a particulai 
case {respofisum), which upon request of the 
litigant or the judge would be deJiv^ered as the 
jucigment {senteniia) of the latter. The lay jurists 
had taken over from the pontifls the duty ol 
inter pretutio, the apjdication of established rules 
of law' to particular ca.ses significant where a 
novel situation had ari.scn; ajid it was chiefly by 
means of tlu* responsa that the legal principles 
envisaged by the jurists became part of the law'. 
Precedent must have jdayed a more im})ortant 
role in classical law' than modern scholars arc 
wont to believe, ewen though a definite formu- 
lation of it is almost entirely absent. Roman 
jurists were jwactical law'yers rather than legal 
philosophers. 'I'heir activities embraced a field 
today divided between the law professor, the 
practising attorney, the notary, the judge (for 
the later jurists often fx:cuj)ied the magisterial 
offices) and the legal scholar. The* names and 
personalities of Labeo, Sabinus, Lelsus, Juli- 
anus, Gains, Papinian, Ulpian and Paul are the 
high lights of the Roman kuv. 

Jolow'icz lias enumcTated three general tend- 
encies in the evolution of the classical law' which 
occurred under the influence of juristic inter- 
pretation and the jiraetorian system. In the first 
place, there w'as a substantial diminution of the 
formalistic elements of the law'. Although classes 
of property and formal means of transfer of the 
ancient jus civile continued to subsist, the prae- 
torian law' broadened the classes and introduced 
informal means of tradition. While the jurists 
still reckoned with tht‘ strict minutiae of lega- 
cies, there were developed at the same time the 
wholly informal jideicommissa . Accompanying 
the decline of formalism was a corresponding 
increase of flexibility in the application of legal 
principles. The Greek philosophical interpnta- 
tivc doctrine of scriptum et voluntas, writing ver- 
sus intention, pervaded juristic thinking and was 
applied in such a way as to guarantee justice 
in the difficult individual case. The same result 
w^as accomplished by the flexibility of legal rules; 
there w'as a corresponding broadening of stand- 
ards, of bona fides and dolus. In the second place, 
there was in classical law an increasing tendency 
toward abstract methods of thought. Classifica- 
tion according to remedies was to a certain extent 
rcpljiced by classification according to rights. 
The classification of things was based on general 
characteristics; res corporales wer^ distinguished 
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from res tncorporaleSy and ownership was con- 
ceived as an absolute right. Ohltgatw, originally 
the concrete bond of one person to another, 
came to be conceived as a m, and thus an asset, 
from the creditor’s point of view. In the third 
place, classical law was marked by an increased 
use of writing. The reception of a number of 
institiitioTis of the jus genliuni led to an extension 
of the number of dispositive instruments of the 
Rf)inaii law. In the Jus civile only the literal 
contract and the mancipatory will were consid- 
ered to be the expressed intention of the parties 
or the testan>r, and hence dispositive; all other 
writings were merely eviileiitiary in nature. In 
late classical times the document evidencing a 
stipulation became conclusive of the existence 
of the stipulation, whilt* the Hellenistic chiro- 
graphuni and syugcaphr, written acknowledg- 
ments of debt, became binding. The lit^ilenistic 
view was not accepted in entirety, hf)wt‘\er, for 
>uht‘ pt*culiar except in non rjimcratac pecuniar was 
piovidr by which the debtor e(Mild force die 
credit n to prove the existence of the loan by 
means otlierthan the mere document itself. 

d’he reorganized and altered absolute empir(‘ 
which dales from the reign of Diocletian (2S4 
30';), and which came into existence after great 
social and economic: disturbances, jiresents an 
entirely new' picture of both public and jirivate 
law'. 'The incursion of the state into what had 
formerly been private activities, namely, over- 
sea commerce aiui v>igaiiizalion of commercial 
guilds, as well as the luw economic status of 
colonus (serf) was reflected, in the extant mate- 
rials of post-classical times, by the less frecpient 
discussion of jirivate fields of law , such as com- 
mercial obligations, and the exteridc*d prescaita- 
tion of such subjects as ecclesiastical law, jiublic 
offices, fiscal law^ and the status of the* various 
newly arisen social classes. h\en such an insti- 
tution as the formulary jirocedure, the very 
backbone of the classical kuv, disappears and is 
replacetl by magisterial j'lrocedures, which, be- 
ginning wath the so-called cognitio proceiliire of 
late classical times and ending with libellary 
Jirocedure of Justinianian times, converted the 
bipartite civil trial into one of a comj^letely 
stcreotyj^ied jiublic nature, ticstroying its effec- 
tiveness as a means of developing legal insti- 
tutions. 

The sources of law of the dominate take on 
a new asj'iect. Leges y senatus consult a, deer eta and 
mandata fall into desuetude. ’I’he enactments of 
the emperor (leges) and the WTitings of the classi- 
cal jurists (jura) occupy the chief positions. The 
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former correspond in the main to the edicta of 
the lime of the jirincijiate and become the cu.s- 
tomary tyjie of legislative activity. Such rescripta 
as are of a general character arc to be identified 
with the edicta in the group termetl leges gene- 
raleSy w hile those of a temjior.iry nature may be 
considered unimjiortaiit as sources of legal doc- 
trine. A middle ground between the rescripta 
and leges generales is oci uj'iieil by the sanctiones 
pragmaticac , or pragniatica, restricted legislative 
enactments but often not to be distinguished 
from l(ges generales. In the formulation of all 
this legislation a major jiosition was taken bv the 
consistorium, council of the emjieror, a develop- 
nuMit of the consilium of classical times, the ad- 
visorv council of magistrate ov judex. 

'I'lie remarkable exaltation of the w'orks of the 
ckcssical jurists as legal sources lias as its correla- 
ti\e the absence, or at least the obscurity, of 
coiitemjiorary Juristic thinkers. Practising attor- 
neys flourish, the k- w teaching jirofession be- 
comes a highly organized oni‘, and to it arc 
jierhajxs to be assigned the scholastic develoj)- 
ment aiul some of the juritlical writings of this 
ej>och. but it is tlie great jHM'sonalities of F^i- 
jn’nian, (iaius, 1 'Ipian, Paul, that share with the 
emperors the lawgiving attribute. \'arious im- 
jx-rial constitutions attemj^tcil to evaluate' the 
writings of the jurists; the most famous is the 
so-callt'tl law of citations (dod. tlieod. i . 4. 3), 
which jdaced the writings of (iaius. Patunian, 
Paul, Uljiian and Motlcstinus on tne lugnest 
j^lane and advised the judge, w hen the authori- 
ties were equally divitled, to follow the rule laid 
down on the side u[>on which Ikipinian .stood. 

With the growing number of imjicrial enact- 
ments collections of them naturally wx^re made 
for the guidance of judge and attorney; the so- 
called Codex gregorianus and Codex hermogeni- 
anus f)f th<' close of the third and of the first quar- 
ter of the fourth century were among the first of 
the private compilations. Tht* cmjieror Theodo- 
sius II, however, ordert*d that the edicta and leges 
generales enacted since C’onstantine be collected 
into an offii'ial comj^ilation, and that the com- 
mission appointed introduce siu'h changes as 
were necessary to condense or sujiplemcnt the 
constitutions for current use. d’he completed 
code, Codex tlieodosianusy was j^ublished in 438 
and w^ent into effect in 439. It was not until the 
early years of the sixth century that further 
official comjiilations were maile; these were exe- 
cuted at the behest of the (icrmanic kings of the 
west and are known as the Lex romana Visi- 
gothoruniy the Edictum Theodorici and the Lex 
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IVIiich less extensive than picted its work and published the Digesta. To 
the (j)(]cx ihvodosiams, they contain excerpts these were subsequently added the 
from late classical and j^ostclassical editions of an introductory legal textbook, based on a simi- 
juristic works as well as from the earlier codes, lar work of Gains, and the reedited (jodex and 
a t‘onij)lex of Roman law for the use of the the representing the legislative activity 

Romans in the kingdoms ruled by Germanic of Justinian and his [)redecessors. logctherthc 
overlords. four parts ol Justinian’s compilation have he- 

Jnristic writing, as far as extant sources show, come known as the Corpus juris cr^'dis {q.v). 
was far Jess freqiKmt ihan in classical times. The ed for present day students of Ro- 

political di\isi()n of tlK‘ errijure into east and man law to appreciate to the lull the significance 
west is reflected in the works which hav'e sur- of Justinian s remarks i]j)on revising the writings 
vived. Jn the east scholastic tendencies came of the jurists. If the (‘onimissioners acted upon 
d(‘cid<*dly to the fore and even t\ritings u[)on his order, and there is ample evidence that they 
the Roman lau had a llclirnistic llavr>r. Alost did so act, then desiu’le the fact that the name 
inij>ortant are the so-called SdioJia stnuttica to and work of a cJassic“al jurist are j)relj\ed to each 
I dpian’s Libri ad Sahinimi and the \'anous re- extract in the l)ig{‘st, the language therein may 
censions of the Syrian-Roman law hooks. The not be that of the original, hhsele and Graderi- 
fornier is presumably derived from one ('f the witz, in the iNSo’s, were the foundtas of what 
eastern law .schools whicfi flourished in this has becon)e the most impruMant twentieth cen- 
epoch, Alexandria or Reirut, while the latter is tury contribution to Rom.m law- the science 
a firivate compilation of Roman interspersed and technhjue of inteipolation. The aim is the 

with Hellenistic law, juesumably for the benefit reconstruction of the original classical text, for 

of the clergy. In the west juristic writings con- only then can the legal institutions of classical 
sisted of jwivale compilations of isolated frag- times, the ajx)gee of Roman Jaw, be defined 
ments of classical jurists and imperial constitu- e.xactly; and only then can the de\c‘lopment of 
tions, such as the Fraguunta raliama, the CoF the law in the postclassieal e[H)eh bi‘ realized. 
lutio Icgiwi rnosaicarum ct romanorum and the 'I’he identification of some cr)njectur\‘d inter- 
Consultatiu vctcris i uiusdam iuris fomiilti. polations may, in the cast* of a few scholars, have 

Justinian almost immetliately upon his aeces- exceeded the bounds of reason; but that there is 

sion set out to rec'stablish the Roman law over a basis for much of this stinly cannot b(‘ denied, 
an empire which, through th(‘ able efforts of his Definite criteria for the discowry of interpola- 
military aids, more nearly approximated in ex- tions may be postulated. Direct conqiarison of 
tent that of the early jirincijiate than the realms Digest passages with other extant materials or 
of any of his immediate predecessors. Following with passages unchanged in the Digest itself, 
in the footsteps of Theodo.sius, a new code was because of the hurriiai pace of th(‘ compilers, is 

to be pre}>ared, superseding all previous codes one method. Historical anachronisms arc* often 

and containing within its<‘lf all enactments of to be found. 'I’here may be illogical rea.soning 
previous em]>erors w hich w ere still valid. 7 ’hc wathin an extract {luehgattlia juris); the legisla- 
commission appointed on February 13, 52<S, tive nature of the eom])iler’s work often im- 
completed its work on A})ril 7, 529. Almost pinges on the true juri.stic material and the 
immediately Justinian or more probably '1 ribo- methodological reconstruction of the works of 
Ilian, one of the commi.ssioners, conceived the llie jurists leads to the discovery of matter in- 
idea of the compilation of the jura, the writings sorted or omitted by the compilers. Most fre- 
of the classical jurists. By order of a constitution quently used and yet most hazardous is the 
ol Dee.ernber 15, 530, an extensive commission philological criterion. The grammar, style and 
was appointed, consisting of imperial oflicials, language of the sixth century compilers were 
law^ professors and prominent ad\'(x:ates, and a radically dilfercnt from those of second and third 
list of significant writings of tlie juri.sts w'as pre- century jurists. 'I'he jurists used a living tongue; 
pared {Index jhrentinus). d’he commission v/as the compilers unavoidably employed Grecisrns. 
given a free hand to select from this extensive The style of the jurists was clear, simple, elegant, 
index such extracts as it saw’ fit but was, how- superior to that of contemporaries of the silver 
ever, reipiired to reconcile inconsistencies and age of Latin literature. In the sixth century the 
by means of omission, insertion or substitution style was inelegant, metaphorical, redundant 
tobringtheold writings up to date. In the short with superlatives and full of abstractions. By 
space of three years the commission had com- these methods and others modern scholars dis-^ 
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cover interpolations, and today no one may tlis- 
cuss classical Roman law without taking them 
into account. It should be noted finally that 
some changes may be antecedent to llie com- 
pilers, the so-called glosses, and that both inter- 
polations and glosses exist in the (Jodex justi- 
iiianus. 

Roman law in Justinian’s time was a unix ersal 
system. Consequently the distinction between 
jus civile andjusgeutium had disappeared; in fact 
jus civile and jus hnuorarium hatl become one. 
There was therefore a still greater decrease in 
formalism and rigidit} than in the classical law. 
'The princijde aetjuitas^ in the sense of abstract 
justice, came into j^romiiK nee as cf>ntrastcxl with 
the classical identilication of this term with the 
process of inter prela1io\ and the acc(‘ptance of 
such a princijde was perhaps due to the influence 
of Christianity on the jKistclassical law , nwcaling 
itself in the protection of the weak against the 
strong, wife against husiMud, guardian against 
ward. Indeed an appreciable portion of tlu* sub- 
stantive law of persons and the family became 
infiltrated with Christian \icws of moralit \ and 
ethics. 

Another factor of importance is the increased 
use of W’riting as contrasted with classical times. 
Since as a result of the amalgamation of civil 
and }>raetorian law the classical categories of 
t-ontracts had iiroken down, it became necessary 
to separate contracts arising from consent from 
those without consent, 'i’he categories “tjuasi 
contract” and “quasi delict” were invented, and 
the sjfiiere of contract was greatly enlarged by 
means of the actio praescriptis verbis. Siiuv intent 
(animus) was vital in contract, the subjective 
element became the prime factor in liability. 

Whence do these novel characteri.stics derive? 
The expansion of the Roman state oxer the 
greater part of the civilized world was inevitably 
reflected in the Roman law. The subject peojdes 
of the empire, particularly those of the h^ast, 
were cultured races jxossessing xery definite legal 
systems of their own. It was long assumetl that 
the Roman law, as the law’ of the conquering 
race, simply superseded tlie native law. But, as 
Mitteis lias shown, the Roman administration 
was forced to recognize the local law even after 
citizenship had been granted to all the peoples 
of the empire by a constitution of Caracalla in 
212. Indeed the popular local law’ influenced as 
much as it was influenced by the Roman laxv. 

I’his w’as true especially in the postclassical 
period. Collinet in a number of works has at- 
tempted to show the Ilelleni«*^ic origin of post- 
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classical and Justinianian law\ Certainly xvrittei. 
instruments were well known in the popular law 
of the East, but CoUinet has further shown r 
number of institutions which can definitely be 
traced back to the eastern proxinees. The law 
schools, particularly that at Beirut, were influ- 
ential in this respect, training and dispersing 
throughout the kuoxvn world practitioners im- 
bued with .scholastic and neo-Rlatonic' ideas ol 
justice and xvell acquainted xvith the centurie.s 
old legal institutions of the natixe populations of 
Syria and Asia Minor. Although the 
majority of pres(‘nt da\ .scholars concede the 
xvidespread influence of the eastern }H)puIar law 
on Roman law, this x’iew is entirely opposed by 
Riccoboiio, who recognizes but txvo jieriods of 
Roman law, that of the ancient ept. ii and that 
from till' Runic Wars to Justinian. Such changes 
as occurred in the development of the unix’ersal 
.system of Roman law were, he holds, internal: 
dining the cla.ssical age they xvere due to the 
jurists; during the postcla.ssical era to the prac- 
titioners and judges, particularly in Italy. Al- 
though Riccoi'/ono seems to go t(X) far in a.scrib- 
ing all development in ]>ostcIassical times to 
practise, iK‘verthi‘less he has called attention to 
the fact that the West may also have contributed 
to the dexelopment of Roman kuv. i^erhaps a 
comjwomise biavveen the vicwvs of Collinet and 
Riccobono is possible: the laxv was neither Hel- 
leiiisStic nor the mechanical development of prac- 
tise but a mixture of the two. 

A. Artiu:r Schiller 

Sec: Coon K’Ai ion; C’ohi'US Juris C’IV1LI‘^; jus (U'N- 
iium; Co.mmhn 1 aiohs; Cu.ossviors; Canon Law, 
Cix'ii. Law; RHoui'ouuh, L|(;al; Law, section on 
Gi-nfrai. Vii xv or Anciknt. See al.sf) articles on par- 
ticular lejjjai topics. 

(Umsutf: For IIisiorkai, 'Irkatmicni*: Jolovvicz, II. 
1 *'., IJistoriuil Introduction to the Study of Roman Law 
(Cambridge, En^. IQ32); Karlowa, Otto, Romischv 
RrrhtKf;eschi( htc, 2 vols. (Leipsic 1885-1^01) vol. i; 
Kluxer, Paul, (Jcschichtr dec Qucllcn und Litteratut 
des romischen Rtuhts^ Systcinatisclics Handhuch der 
deutschen Rcchtsxvissenschaft, pt. i, X'ol. ii (2nd cd. 
Munich 1012); Bonfante, Pietro, Storia del dintto 
romano^ 2 vols. (3rd eil. Milan i<>23), tr. into LVench 
by J. C-’arrere and E. I’ournier (Paris 1028); P'rancisci, 
Pietro de, Storia del dintto romano, vols. i iii and 
appendix (Rome 1926-32); AraniJjio-Kuiz, Vincenzo, 
G«r.vo di storia del diritto romano (Naples 1931). 

’^Pkxtirjoks: Buckland, W. \V., A Text-Rook oj 
Roman Laze from Auf'ustus to Justinian (2nd ed. Cam 
bridi'c, I'inu. 1932); Sohm, Rudolf, Jnstitutionen; Ge- 
sdiiehte und System des romisihen Prwatrei hts^ ed. by 
L. Mitteis and L. Went^cr (17th ed. Munich 1923), 
tr. by J. C. Ledlie from the 12th German etl (3rd ed. 
(Lxford 1907); Ciirard, P. P'., Manuel elementaire dt 
droit romain (8th ed. by P\ Senn, Paris 1929); Pe-ozzi 
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S., Jstituziom (h (iirttto rnniminy 2 (sml rd. Ruinc 

l‘oK Si'iciAi- Asimcis: ^ iitnaimi, “1 

‘M«;mjMunLi’ di Manilio e il ‘his p.ipinaiinm’ ” in 
Ills S(mii i^nnidm (l\iNTni<» iwo<,t) p. 37 73; (iirard, 
P, !•., “h’liistoiR- (irs MI 'I'aliles" jn }ii-. M(ltiti;;rs Jr 
JifUt rotmiin, 2 (Pans Kn^ 2 0 ^‘> 1 - i. p. 3 

l*ais, I'ttorr, Ktirnhr stiHd \l<nm ( mJ J;nt/o puhh/iai 
<h Htmui, 4 vols. (Rinnf up 5 21) \'nl. 1; Rotondi, 
(lioxanru, f)uhli( (U- papuh anudui (Ajilan 1<>12); 

-s( honliaiioi. P.thst, “Siudini '/urn IV-isonalitatsprin- 
/.ip nil anhkrn Ri-ditr*” jn Zntsthnft Jrr Sniii^m- 
StiftuJir fur Ii('( htsiirst liK htr, Rutu(HU\l i\i fir . Ifitrifutii^, 
\ul. \li\ (i<)2i)) 37M-403; hcrul, iJtis ICJutum 

(u rprtuuui ; Eni \ 'n\iiih z.u sruirr \V irdrrhcr'itrlluufr 
( pd t'd. hcipsic i<>27); W'l.issal'., Mont/, J\onus(/ir 
J*HK t ssi^rsrtzr : l\in Itri/rar zur ( frsildi filr dr\ Furniu- 
Junri f/jJiirns, 2 vols. f hcipsic iSSS-(>i ); host.i, Fanilio, 
(diuiini r prnr da Rnimifu u ( fiustiui(4Uft (Rolo^^na 
i(>2i) p. 40 73; Krciicr, IP, “Zur hcinc dcr klassi- 
si lien JuT'istcn uher das ( u'sctzi^a-bunt-'srct hi ilcs Prin- 
/cps” in Zritsihrifl dry Sni iiniy-Slij tun^ jur Rrdits- 
p<‘si hu htt\ Ro/UfifiistiSi hr . Ihh ilum;, vol. \li (ig20) 
2P2 72: IMittcis, hutl\vit^ Rruhwnht inid l olksrrcht 
in dtn o\tli(hrn Rioinizni r/cs lomisdirn Kdisrrrridis 
(la'ipsK i<S<p ); Jois, Paul, Rdinisdir Rrdit\7L/ssrm< hdjl 
^'ui Zril dn Rrpuhhk (Hcilin iS<SSl, Stroiix, Johannes, 
SiininiKin iirs sunniid i murid; Idii Kcpiid du\ dcr (u- 
sdddtfc del intrrprrtatid nius (heipsic i<>2(i); 'Hira- 
ddsidw hhii yvi iuni lonstiliitKimhwi sir/mmdidnn rt 
h'i’rs noirlfiir ad 'J'lirodosiduuni prrlniriitrs, etP by 
'I’heoilor Moinniseri and P. ^P I\le\t'r, 2 vols. (Ik-ilin 
igos); Ihmlrs mils Kuiidiu diitrjustnuciiiy vsl. by S. 
Riu'obono, J. Ravieia and ( l en ini, 2 pis. (!•'iorenee 
it^og) pais ahera; ( jirpus tuns (I't'ilis, etl. by P. Kru,tr<T, 
'P. IMoininsen, R. Sdioell and \V. Kroll, 3 vols. 
(vol. i 15th ed., vol. il lotb ed., vol. ni 3th csP, lieilin 
i(i2<S 2gi; Kiupei, 1 hmo, />/>■ Ilristdluny dcr Du^rsfrn 
"JusttmditK ttnd dn (diiiii drr Exzrrption (^lunsTer 
ig22); Ihulvland, \V. W., “ 1 nter]iolat 10ns in the I )i- 
f^fesl” in )'dlr Ldtc ydunidl, vol. \v\ni ( ni23 24) 343- 
(14; Sihillei, A. “Souries .ind Inlluences ol the 
Roman Law, ili-\i C'entunes, A.n.” in ( iroi I’rttnni 
Edu Juunidl, vol. \\i (ig32 33) T47 ho. Rihlio^g-a- 
phies, coTK ortlances and the hl.i' are listetl in ('ollinc*t, 
Paul, “Ueiiertviire des bibliographies, vocabulaii es, 
index, concoi ilances el palint^enesies du dioit ro- 
main” in Rri ur fiisturniur dr dnut jntn^'dis rt ctran^cty 
4th ser., vol. xii (ig33) 3-4 34- 

ROM AN'l'R’lSAl . Paradoxically, the Icnii ro- 
mantic, which traces hack to the Latin Roma, 
was lirst used to designate a mood and temper 
of literary and artistie composition which hy 
reason of the pretlorninance of s]iontaneous and 
fanciful elements did not fit into the Roman 
tradition of aestludic criticism. As a means of 
calling attention to the numerous traces of 
mediae\al popular romances (rotJiatiSy romajizc) 
wliich had persisted into the Renaissance, the 
orthodox lloratian and Aristotelian critics of 
Italy anti France, and to a lesser tlegree of Ger- 
many, tanjdoyed the terms romafizrsco, nmm- 
ncsqtiv and romatihaft to designate thost' writings 


which did not conform to classical canons. Av 
the outset such, terms were in the nature of 
comjnomise, h.iving neither the eontemjituous 
associations of the more jiolemic e|nLhets ( iothic 
anti barbarian nor tlie approbation implicit ii 
clas.sic: avoiding a four-stjuare delinition, they 
merely liintctl at an atmo.spliere of sensitive- 
ness. .Around the mitldleol the seventeenth ct*n- 
tury, with the growing infiltration of continental 
criticism into .Fnglantl, tht* term romantic began 
tt) gain currency as a ?*ougli <*t|uivalcnt of “freely 
imaginative,” “extraordinary” or “visionary” 
and by the time of the Augustans had estab- 
lished itself as a fairl\ Pnniliar category. In the 
proctvss, hovvt'ver, not a few peculiaily hinglish 
a.ssociations had grown up around it; anti when 
in the eighteenth century, as a jihase of tht* more 
general spread t>f .Anglo-Saxon ideas and insti- 
tutions to the ctintinent, tlu* terms romantic 
and romanticism begiin to .starve as j>oints of 
reference in I‘air(>]>can critical thought, these 
hatglish o\(‘rtoiK‘s were frev|uentiy audible. 

Rv an exttMision of its aesthetic connotations 
romantic came in the course of the ei^iueenti 
century to designate a group of emotions and 
sentiments which, altliough neiiluT peculiarly 
characteristic of modern man nor absent from 
(ireek or even Latin litt rature, had at least been 
rigidly restrainetl by the canons of orthodox 
classicism: exalted fantasy, unrepre.s.sed passion, 
de])th of feeling, whether canali/ed into enthu- 
ski.sm or into melancholy, became the tyjiical 
ingredients of the romantic temper. .\t the taid 
of the century (ierman authors and thinkers 
attempted to give the term scientific standing 
as th(‘ general characterization of motlern and 
Cdirislian culture as ojipostal to paganism. Al- 
though the retiisal of (lotahe to accept tVieir 
thesis as to the superiority of the romantic torii- 
lied the mono]M>ly of the term classic over ])er- 
manent aesthetic and moral values, the term 
romantic came to be applied to the school of 
])hilosophy headed by I'ichte and Schelling and 
in a broader sense to a large grouji of thinkers, 
who sought to carry its premises into every 
branch of culture, art and thought. 

The expansion of the anticlassical movement 
from a mediaeval tendency, rejiresented almost 
exclusively by jiopular literature and art, into 
a comjwehensive vindication of modernism w^as 
conditioned by the spiritual revolutions of the 
sixteenth aiul seventeenth centuries. Th(‘ Prot- 
estant reformers —Luther, with his sub.stitution 
of justification by faith for good works, and 
Calvin, with his dogma of the predestined c1.7t;t 
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Roman Law- 

— paved the nay for the romantic cloclriiie of 
inspiration and for its more extreme variant, 
demonic frenzy. dVansposed into the ac^sthetic 
sphere graee became genius; classical canons 
l)ecame the equivaU'nt of good works, as jiower- 
less to produce a masterpiece as were good wt)rks 
to save the soul, d’he scientific innovations of 
the following age, by oulmoding geocentric 
astronomy and Christian cosmogony, inspired a 
belief in the artistic infinite, beyond the compass 
of rhetorical nih's, and in the idea r>f incessant 
evolution and revolution in cosmos and mind. 
As early as idcS.S Dryden manifested his aware- 
ness of the niationship In'tween astronomic 
conceptions and literary taste when he drew an 
analogy betwx^en “the under-plots or by -con- 
cernments” of the hiiglish drama as contrastcal 
with the hiench neoclassic pla\ , and the mul- 
tiple motions of the planets. The hiiglish p(diti- 
cal revolution of the seventeenth centurv, a]>o- 
thc'osizing the birthright of tlie indi\idu«d to 
freedom, ga\t‘ a somewiiat mf)re tangible im- 
})etiis to tlie revolt against authority. 

'riie ramifications aiid revt'rberations of these 
major contributions and of other contemp(H'ar\ 
develojnnents reenforced tin* incipient trend 
toward romanticism. While the li'otestant Ref- 
ormation and svstems of instruction broke the 
holtl of the traditional poetic gc-nr(\s by popu- 
larizing the rhythmic prose of the Hible, the 
Catljolic Counter- Reformation produced an 
analogous effect either by j prescribing that the 
themes f>f art be found in Christian, that is, 
modern, sentiments and truths rather than in 
pagan myths or, as in the Jesuitical tendenc\, 
by striving to direct poetry and art into tlu* 
innocuous channels of fanciful dt'C'oration, thus 
unconsciously furthering the free jplav of imagi- 
nation. As a result of the diffusion of printing 
the older declamatory rhetoric w ith its emphasis 
on form tendetl increasingly to give way t(> .1 
more realistic- and at the same time more senti- 
mental portrayal of life itsi*ll. ddie new middle 
class reading jpublic, composed largely of womtai 
and remote from esoteric culture, turned to art 
and lit(‘ratun‘ for a reflection of its daily strug- 
gles and economic and sentimental interests. 

Universal Latin w^as replaced by tlie spoken 
language as the literary nKalium, and in tlie 
process local traditions anti color as well as local 
vernacular passed into the fabric of literature. 
Once the native literary products in countries 
which had more or less successfully resisted the 
classical tradition were crowned by the achieve- 
ments of Shakespeare, Calderon and Ceiwanles, 


the a.ithority of the neoelassical pattern w'a.s 
bounil to dwindle. At the same time in learned 
circles gro\viiig familiarity with the (dreek lan- 
guage aiul ilirect contact with (ircek literature 
enabled scliolars to dilierentiate between Orc^ek 
aiul Rom.in and to uncover the romantic ele- 
ments i:i ( ]R‘<.‘k pipctrv : t Jomeric naturalness and 
primitiveness were thus set again.st Vergiliau 
finish, the genius of the tragedy against the 
ihetoric of tlie orators. Similarly in architecture 
Lind sculpture iIk‘ archaeological findings in 
Siedv and southern It.dv, the redlseoverv of 
(ireect‘ by trav (‘let’s from the s(‘\enteenth cen- 
tury to the time of Chateaubriand and Lord 
Idgin and later the infill ration of arebaic, oriental 
and primiti\(‘ si vies liberated the f\’est from the 
eon\(‘nti()na] canons of projportion and balance, 
turning attention to the (‘lernenfs <»f color, fitness 
lor th(‘ landsc.itx* ana. tpersonal invention in the 
ease of Cr(‘ek biuhim .gand in sciii]Ptiir<‘ to iiuli- 
vidual <*\pres‘;ion or ('\ot ieisin. 'The develoji- 
meiit of baro(jnt‘, the u of shadow by Leonardo 
and his followers, the sacriiic'.* of iorin to eolor 
by the \ t neMan and I)uteh j»ainters, tlie bour- 
geois KlciHfiUflcn the iransniission of natufL 
v\orshi]> into l.mdseajH’ jpainting and haighsh 
natural gardening, the enthnsiasm for medi- 
aeval (lothie arehilectiiri‘, the (‘!nanei]Mti(>n of 
music from ecclesi.istieal eoiuentions ajid from 
sub.servieuee to the prescriptions of the aris- 
tocracy, allowing Hacb to a)>j>eal directly to 
aesthetic and religious fervor and Mozart to 
introduce vital eontc’mporarv probh’ins into 
ojx*ra, th(‘ exploration of folklore by both musi- 
cians and poets: all these factors in th(‘ir various 
ways furthered or expresse(.l the cultural revo- 
lution. 

In phil(>.so]>hv i.oeke and Rerkeley broke a 
])atl» that led away from Cartesian rationalism, 
and their successors without entirely aiiandon- 
ing Descartes’ metho(.ls ]plunged more and more 
deeply into the e\}>loration of the hidden life of 
nature and the sjurit. Irrational and sujx’r- 
ratioiial, mystic, occultist and magic currents of 
sjpeculation arose. IMhlo.sophers and men of let- 
ters in constantly increasing numbers turned for 
inspiration to Spinoza’s pantheistic system, 
which to most of them seemed to demonstrate 
the infinite reach of intuitive feeling but which 
evxmtuated in sncli divergent views as the eiitlui- 
siastie jU'eronianlie optimism of the L'rfuust and 
the self-indulgent romantic pessimism of Scho- 
penhauer. Leibniz’ contributions to the inter- 
pretation of the infinite likewise exerted a w ide- 
spread influence. In religion a wave of unbridled 
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emotionalism and enthusiasm engendered a mate. In isolation from the main currents of 
variety of new sects, exemplified particularly by European thought he formulated the theory of 


English Methodism and (ierman Ihetism; Jo- 
hann i lamann and Swedenliorg typify the union 
of mystic fervor and theoretical aspiration. On a 
less exalted plane the antagonism that France 
aroused, esjxx'ially in Germany, by reason of its 
political hegemony was transferred to French 
cultural }>redominance and therefore to the neo- 
classicism and rationalistic thinking of which 
J^aris and Versailles were regarded as the strong- 
holds. The cult of Teiitonism, which had mani- 
fested itst‘lf sj)oradically since the lime of the 
(ierman humanists and which had gradually 
become dirtrted against the I'Yench brand of 
cla.ssicism, w^as powerfully stimulated by the 
victorious W'ars of Frederick 11 and the rise of 
the Prussian state to a position of jiower. I mes- 
sing, a tyjucal spokesman of Prussian preten- 
sions, in his ambition to foster an indigenous 
Protestant literature exalted the free genius of 
the English theater above the French neoclassi- 
cal drama and demanded an independent inter- 
pretation of Aristotle aiul Greek poetry. 

Even in b' ranee, howexer, the general accept- 
ance of Boileau’s standards of raison and hon 
\rns had failed to extinguish completely the 
rev 7 )lut ionary aesthetic taste which had lingered 
on since the Middle Agt*s and which was to 
serve as the subsoil of romanticism. 'Fhe long 
literary skirmish between ancients and moderns 
—which in baigland took the form of the Battle 
of the Books — had clear romantic implicatirins, 
particularly in its relativistic and environmen- 
talist formulae. 'The cotficdic larmoyanlc, akin to 
the English sentimental novel, the exotic novel 
of the type of Mutton Lrscaui, the use of the 
grotesque ir Voltaire’s (Utndidc, all point to the 
inroads of romantic inlluences. In Italy (iraviiia 
stiessed the unreality of the abstract conven- 
tional literary type when measured against the 
complex variety of concrete lileand personality, 
w hile Miiratori analyzed the .social and hi.siorical 
conditioning of literature, baiianating from the 
perception that literature aiul therefore literary 
standards must vaiT in dilferent einironments 
and ages, this latter concept, which hail found 
a number of increasingly systematic exponents 
since the days of ITasmus, Huarte and Samuel 
Daniel, was of tremendous importance in dis- 
cretliling the rigid and unalterable rules decreed 
by neoclassic authority. The Neajiolitan scholar 
and philo.sopher Vico, although a (’athobe and 
a conservative, jnesaged more clearK tlian any 
ot his contemporaries the coming aesthetic cb- 


the natural poetic genius of primitive peoples 
and cnij)hasized the incompatibility of reason 
and fantasy. E\en writers who continued to up- 
hold classical measure showed a tendency to 
interpret perfection as the restrained expression 
of intuitive communion with the transcendent: 
thus both the Prometheanism of Shaftesbury and 
the apparently orthodox classicism of Winckel- 
mann were strongly tinged with that neo- 
platonism which exerted so powerful an influ- 
ence on the (jcrman romantics. 

The first diKaiment signalizing the fact that 
the iKWV temper and outlook had ripened into a 
self-conscious mo\ement was Lessing’s J.aokoon 
(lyfiO), written in refutation of Winckelmann. 
Foreshadowing the Nietzschean dichotomy be- 
twx^en the liionysian and the Apollonian ele- 
ments in the Gretiv mintl, Lessing conceded the 
correctiHvss of the neoclassical jxisition in the 
plastic arts but insisted that the Greek epic and 
tragedy had been, as all true poetry must be, 
the free and creative expression of passion and 
aetion. But although it was Lessing who defini- 
tively established the aesthetic* premise's of liter- 
ary romanticism, the real apostle of the romantic 
era was the Swiss born Galvitiist ]c*an-Jac:ques 
Rousseau. Rousseau’s heritage of IVotestant en- 
thusiasm and individualism troalesced with the 
sentiments imprc'ssed ujvin his memoiw* by the 
scenic grandeur of a land where the WT)rshi]) of 
nature and the defense of fantasy and of the 
marvelous in pot'try claimed in the same centur}^ 
such literar)^ and aesthetic critics as (’Jessner, 
Haller, Bodmer and Breitinger, Ilis confused 
theory, a thoroughly romantic compound of 
nervous intellcfCtualism and lyric power, was to 
a large extent a relleetion of the erratic yet dcani- 
urgically creative temperament w hich made him 
the finst clcxirly etched symbol of the romantic 
life. His main idea was the goodness of nature 
and the original virtue of the human heart. Con- 
vinced that the golden age was not a pcx^tic 
fiction but a “state of nature’' from which man 
had actually fallen, he attributed fear and wick- 
edness to the misinterpretation of the cotitrai 
social and belie\ed that ha p] a ness and salvation 
could be recajnured only by a return to natural 
freedom and innocence. Fusing such varied ele- 
ments as the Arcadian and pastoral strains in 
clas.sical and Italian art, the religious ethic of 
Christ's Sermon on the Mount and the new cult 
of jirimitivism, which was the offspring of iiat- 
inal philosoph} and sciences and of the ideali- 
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zation of the “noble savagc“ in travel and fanci- 
ful literature, Rousseau’s conceptions articulated 
scattered romantic tendencies into a dogma 
ready for popularization. If Rousseau might be 
called its Robespierre, the intellectual revolution 
had also its Danton in the person of Diderot, 
who with a more limited audience extolled sen- 
timentalism and pleaded for the rcbarbarizatioii 
of poetry. 

The first collective manifestation of the ro- 
Tuaritic movement appeared, howeter, in Ger- 
many, where in the early 1770’s a group of 
youthful adherents of the cult of genius rallied 
to the slogan of Stimn vmJ Drati^. 'The most 
clearly discernible ingredients in the new doc- 
trines were a vulgarized Spinozism, intuitionism 
and mysticism, the new humanism of Herder 
exalting originality and power wherever they 
might be found, the concept of Shakespearean 
“nature,” J.essing’s critical expressionism and 
religious fret' thought, hatred of the i'ranzoschen 
(the pygmy hVench) and I Vr///V////e/r/ (stt rileand 
sophistical rationalism) aiul the vindication ol 
childhood as preached by Rousseau and t)ther 
pedagogists. The writers of the S/urm itnd Dnw^ 
varitnisly canalized their worship of insurgent 
energy anti spontaneity into a tleification of 
crime, as in Schiller’s Div Rdubvr\ of polygamy; 
of ecstatic insanity, as shown later in I Itilderlin; 
and t)f exalted self-destruction. Althtmgh young 
Goethe’s W ertlur, whose hero commits suicide 
in protest against the social hierarchy and so- 
cially controlled love, most ailequately typifies 
the Sturm und Drau^, the Olympian tletachment 
of the autht)r alreatly foreshadowed the subse- 
quent reversion of both Goethe and Schiller to 
a motlihed form of classicism. In WiUiclm ]\ 1 n- 
stcr Goethe formulated an ideal of social educa- 
tion far remo\'ed from the unbridled expression- 
ism of the Sturm und Dr anil. But at this very 
moment romanticism projicr in the persons of 
the Schlegels, ’J’ieck, Novalis, Schleiermacher, 
Schelling and others gained its first firm foothold 
in Germany. 

The variety of forms which romanticism as- 
sumed during the next few decades, both in 
Germany and abroad, may be accounted for in 
large part by the multiplicity of tendencies and 
attitudes which had gone into the making of the 
romantic Wehanschauutig. When in the early 
nineteenth century the romantic movement be- 
gan to sj^read to other European countries, most 
of the potential derivations inhering in the origi- 
nal philosophic and aesthetic nucleus had al- 
ready ntanifested themselves in more or less 
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fully rounded form. Thus the seemingly bewil- 
dering contradictions which repeateilly crop up 
in the course of the spnxid of romanticism as an 
international movemetit are in the main reflec- 
tions of the process of evolution which the phi- 
losophy had already undergone at the hands of 
the various schools of romantic thought in 
Germany. In the sphere of literature, for in- 
stance, romantic aesthetics in fjermany ranged 
from the mystic j)roU>-syTnbolisni of Novalis, 
with its subordination of rational content to 
melopoeic phonetics, to IdiLind’s cult of the 
mediaeval ballad technicpie and to Riickert’s 
defense of invxdved metrical experimentation as 
a challenge to individualistic virtuosily. In the 
light of such disjKirities it is not surprising that 
outsitk (k^rmany a romantic like Coleridge, in 
defending a finely wrought }>oetic diction, should 
find himself in fundamental disagreement with 
another romantic like Wordsworth, who traced 
the springs of true poetic diction to the half 
articulate peasants atid she]dierds of rural Eng- 
land; or that the romantic I'arnassians, dejdoring 
the sentimentality and lack of form in the jioetry 
of earlier ITench romantics, like Hugo and 
J^amartine, should have repudiated their spir- 
itual sires. In tnusic and painting as well as in 
literature this protean quality of romanticism 
was revealed under a multitude of disguises - 
the sentimental Licdcr of Schubert, the Prome- 
thean sonatas of Beethoven, the grandiloquent 
motifs of Wagner, tlu' restless fury of Delacroix, 
the calm balance of Ingres or the pale pseudo- 
primitivism of the pre-Raphael ites. For in spite 
of the multiplicity of forms which romanticism 
itray assume in the aesthetic realm it is possible 
to detect beneath all of them a common charac- 
teristic feature: a sense of tension and stress 
and a spiritual drive toward creation and reno- 
vation, although the new may often have to be 
sought out along the path which stretches into 
the past. 

I’he element of contradiction and opjiosition 
which is encountered in romantic philosophy 
and aesthetics is even more pronounced in the 
sphere of romantic jxditical and social theory. 
Not only was there a wide variety of social and 
political doctrines as between dilferent schools 
of romanticism, but the same individual might 
in the course of his intellectual development 
embrace a succession of ai>])arently antipodal 
points of view. First in Germany and later in the 
other nations of Europe romanticism drew to 
itself representatives of many shades of political 
opinion: impressionable humanitarians like the 
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yoLilhluI Schiller and Fichte, who lamented in its name— for the most part in romantic 
with the revolutionary Rousseau the iinfortu- accents. Buikling tipon the half articulate social- 
nate plight of the common man horn free hut ist prograni of the re\'()lution, ^>aint". imon, who 
c\'erv'^vhere in cliains; Olympian minded aes- in addition had been considerably influenced by 

thetes like Ticck and the Friedrich Seiilegel of the organisinic theories of Oernian romanticism 
the 1790 s, who in the name of their sacred art enunciated a new gospel of stK:ial integration and 
repudiated all civic or political responsibilities eollective responsibility, v\hich for a time caught 

and interests; iraseil)le regionalists like Karl the imagination of Victor Hugo and his fellow 

Ludwig von Haller, who in the tradition of romantics during tht‘ stirring days (d icSjo when 

Justus Moser sought escape from the bureau- idealists foresaw a new era of political and aes- 
cratic centralization of the modern absolutistk* thelic fn-edom. These essentially romantic doc- 


state in a R'turn to tlu^ self-suflicicnt patriarchal 
localism of the feudal econom>; cliamjnons of 
totalitarian ctatisuic like Adam Aliiller, l‘riedrich 
von (ieiitz, von Arnim and the Schlegels, who, 
under the* sptdl of Burke’s and Schelling s or- 
ganicism and No\alis' romanticization of the 
state, ad\'ocal(‘tl the restoration of the integrated 
culture that they identilied w ith tlu' Holy Roman 
Einpin^ in its }irinie; cosmr>jK)litan humani- 
tarians, who em})hasiz(‘d the international ele- 
ments in Herck'r’s s\stem ot thought; detiant 
nationalists like von Kleisl, Arntll and tl)e ro- 
mantic ])atriots who rose with lliern against the 
tyranny of Naj>oleon; devout Protestants like the 
l^ast Prussian Pietists; aggressive Cath(;lics like 
(iorres, Baader and Brent<mo; and m the final 
stages of (ii'rman romanticism the groujvs at 
Heidelberg, Berlin and \ ienna which in more 
or less Hegelian terms assumed that the age old 
process of social change had at last come to a 
halt. 

Since the same complex of broader political 
and social forces which had more than once 
changed the basic trend of (lerinan romanticism 
was operative with equal if not greater force in 
a number of the other l'Airo[)ean countries, simi- 
lar shifts in the character of romanticism may be 
traced there. In the days fjf their youth, when 
'‘bliss was it . . . to be alivt*,” Worilsworth and 
Loleridge like h'ic hle and Schiller had thrilletl 
to the doctrines of Rou.ssi'au and tlu‘ rights of 
man. But they wen* soon caught u]) in the wide- 
spread reaction against the democratic rational- 
ism which was held responsible for the tragic 
excesses of 1793: the reaction which Germans 
like Haller, Adam Midler and the Schlegels had 
shared witli Burke and which found repeated 
expression in the writings of emigres, like Bo- 
nald aiul de M.iistre, who gazed nostalgically at 
the tleparled days of legitimacy. 

Like romanticism itself the French Revolu- 
tion w'as capable of a variety of inter]>retations, 
and in the half century which followed Idicrmi- 
dor various schools of political thought spoke 


trines of collectix ism and solidarity were per- 
jH'tuated in a variety of quarters wath a variety 
of modifications. 'Phrough the agency of Heine 
they reentered Germany, leavening the mori- 
bund reactionism of the romantic (‘pigoni and 
forw'arding both the ^ oung (Tcrmany movement 
and .socialism projicr, which ranged from Mario’s 
arul Rodbertus’ reinvocation of the media<‘\^al 
guild .sy.stem lo Marx’ scientific socialism with 
its typically romantic logic.il dev ice of dialectic 
through op]H)sition to reconciliation. V\ ith Maz- 
zini the system of Saint-Simon underwent a 
still more .striking nuxlilication, in the course of 
which a tk‘V\ pliilosoj'hy of integratt'd national- 
ism was developed. Although Mazzini himself 
clung to tlK‘ ideal of international solitlarity, his 
doctrine of a homogeneous national jxipulation 
serwd, like the more immediately romantic and 
at the same time more individualistic national- 
ism of Byron, to engendtT and stimulate that 
nationali.stic fervor .so characteristic of nine- 
teenth century Jvurope. 

Although it is thus apparent that romanticism 
in h'rance and Italy like its prototype in Ger- 
many was rejieatedly conducive to a colk'ctiv- 
istic outk^ik, it frecjuently manifested itself in 
a highly individualistic it not anarchistic guise. 
The lyrie'al (ioelvvinism of a Shelk'V was par- 
allele‘d by the bittcT anarchism of a Stirne^r or a 
Bakunin; and once the first flush of Saint- 
Simoiiianism paled in France, the romantic 
J^'lauhert appeartal with a gosped of the amorality 
and civic irresjionsibility of the artist even more 
extreme than those of the early romantics in Ger- 
many. In fact during the century since Pdaubert 
romanticism, with its emphasis on .subjectivism 
and the .sov ereign rights of the individual genius, 
has been a powerful factor in undermining those 
authoritarian standards which are a prerequisite 
of collective solidarity in any form. 

Jt is by a process of generalization from such 
anarchical and individualistic strains in roman- 
ticism that the most systematic and sustained 
•'ttack upon h has been constructed, just as in 
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the eighteenth century the cronflict preroman- 
ticism with neoclassicism often took the form of 
rivalry between the (iermanic aiul French cul- 
tures, the most intransigent modern critics of 
romanticism, whether scholars and historians, 
like Seilliere, Reynaud and Lasserre, or reac- 
tionary publicists, like the spokesnuMi of the 
Action Franvaise, have been Frenchmen reflect- 
ing a persistent nationalistic antipathy to a typi- 
cally German intellectual and artistic creed, 
which had received its ofheial formulation dur- 
ing the period of open hostility between (Rt- 
inany and the Napok'onic tanpire. As stated by 
Madame de StacM, who ]u*incipallY through l)c 
rAlInua^nr (Paris nSio) was the chief mediator 
betwe(‘n (iennati romanticism and the Latin 
countries, the conllict resolved itself into the 
struggle of (ierman spontantatv, sentimentality 
aiul piety against J^'rench con\ entionahsm: that 
is, of the free nations against tyranny. To 
Seilliere and kindred criiics, on the other hand, 
romanticism ajipcared as a disintegrating force, 
reducible to solipsistic individualism anti in its 
dangers more or less analogous to a barbarian 
invasion. For such a \icw they could find a 
certain amount of docunuMitition in th<.‘ histriry 
of literary romanticism in ninetcentli century 
Fraiici*, whert‘ the steady succession of ingen- 
iously contriwd cults of anarchism or irrational- 
ism, from de Mgny’s melancholy worship of the 
solitary poet martyr to the elo(|uent exoticism 
of the l^irnasse, llaudclaire's imitation of Edgar 
Allan Poe and finally to the complete abnegation 
of logical content by the lU'cadents and sym- 
bolists, is intervoven with the catalogue of hy- 
persensitive or e\'en degenerate persona 1 it it^s like 
(icrard de Neiwal and maladjusted geniuses like 
Rimbaud. In America akso under the stimulus 
of the ]‘>encli critics the nihilistic subjectivism 
in which literary and artistic romanticism cul- 
minated in the late nineteenth and the early 
tw(mtieth century produced a \'ociferous reac- 
tion on the part of the humanistic group led by 
Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. 

On the whole, how^ever, the United States like 
all Anglo-Saxon countries was little touched by 
the extreme varitlies of continental romanti- 
cism. The empirical and flexible temper which 
had cushioned the impact of sentimentalism, 
mediaevalism, irrationalism and nature worship 
in early English preromanticism served also to 
restrain the effects of German romantic philoso- 
phy as imported and popularized by Coleridge 
and Carlyle. 'Phus guarded against its excesses, 
romanticism in England and America not infre- 
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qucntly helped to generate a constructive force, 
exemplified not only by the work of Coleridge, 
Carlyle and T. H. Green and his successors in 
stemming the tide of utilitarianism and imposing 
a new inter]>retation of English liberties but by 
the ethical socialisiti or enlightened humani- 
tarianism of Kingsley, Ruskin, Morris, Emer- 
son, Whitman and 'Phoreau. Italy also, at least 
during the nuuaeenth century, proved to be an 
uncongenial environment for the violent roman- 
ticism of the German type. I'he restrained ro- 
manticism of the Manzonian school, aiming to 
indoctrinati* the masses with a moderate Cath- 
olic and patriotic fraternahsm to the end that 
Italy might he delivered from ojqiression and 
allow ctl to take htu* rightful place in a family of 
f’*ee, ]U‘acefijl and (iod fearing nations, had 
important consequences for the Risorgimento, 
as did \’ari()us other ekanents of northern ro- 
manticism filtenal through such proponents of 
Italian unity as Ma.:zini and (iiobeili. But as a 
literary and artistic cret'd romanticism, in the 
mild form represented by Manzoni and his 
group, wa.^’ inable to dissolve the j^revailing 
loyalty to classical values. At the turn of the 
century, however, under the influence of a med- 
ley of factors, including de Sanctis’ aesthetics, 
the di.sintegration of the neoclassic school and 
various foreign currents, there arose a new Ital- 
ian school of romantics, which heljx^d prepare 
the cultural foundations of f ascism. 'Phe Slavic 
nations, unlike Italy, were comparatively free 
from the classical tradition ami, unlike the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, were emotionally recep- 
tive to the more intemjKTate forms of German 
and western romanticism. Poets like Pushkin 
and Mickiewicz canu' under the sjxdl of Byron- 
ism and similar vogues, while 'Polstoy revived 
Rousseauistic natural religion as Christian prim- 
itivism. More significant perhaps in their imme- 
diate re]>ercussions were the restatement of the 
theory worked out by Lessing, Herder and 
P'ichte regarding the primacy and divine mission 
of the German nation and the conversion of this 
theory into Slavophilism and a dogma of pan- 
Slavism or Russian nationalism. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the 
literary and artistic potentialities of romanticism 
had been virtually exhausttxl; and in the inter- 
vening periotl the jihilosophic, social, political 
and even technically economic implications of 
the term hav e come to receive primary emphasis. 
At the end of the previous century Kant, draw- 
ing upon a store of personal wisdom somewhat 
akin to Goctlie’s, had achieved a balance he- 
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tween radical subjective criticism and the re- 
quirements of a stable intellectual, moral and 
aesthetic order. But within a short time absolute 
ideiilism had overrun all ol)stacles. The Fichtean 
deification of the /r/f led to the deification either 
of the C/erman nation, as in I'ichte’s system, or 
of the Prussian state, as in IlegcPs. Similarly 
Schopenhauer’s Will eventuated in a Will to 
Power and, as the final step in this process, 
Nietzsche substituted Dionysian frenzy for Les- 
sing’s passion and the beautiful savage, or 
superman, for Rousseau’s good savage. While 
in the following decades the original formula- 
tions of (German writers in the literary and 
aesthetic field pro]KT were far less significant 
than during the foregoing generations, and while 
some of the most jirominent German poets and 
theorists were undiT the direct spell of French 
postromanticism, tlie creative contribution of 
Germany to political and social life continued 
to spread. 

Marxian socialism, with its reliance on the 
romantic techniciue of dialectic, and national- 
ism, with its romanticized version of the earlier 
conceptions of the chosen people, lioth these 
movements, although mutually antagonistic in 
their aims, are comparable in so far as they both 
inherit in varying degrees the substance ol the 
preronianlic age and belong in the bulk of their 
mature conformation primarily to German ro- 
manticism. Socialism first arose u])on the pre- 
romantic conception of the bourgeoisie and of 
its class struggle against j'jrivileged groups, upon 
the supposition of a common ownership of land 
and tools in primitive society and upon the 
Rousseauian but more specifically Herdcrian 
idea of the ecjuality of men. Nationalism is a 
deduction from “nature,” a worship of the nat- 
ural develo])ment of mankind as it is revealed 
in the concreteness of its group formations, a 
superindividual extension of the cult of indi- 
vidual g(‘nius. According to the formula of the 
Italian nationalist Gioberti, who shows unmis- 
takable traces of (lerinan inlluence, “the inward 
autonomy of a nation is a function of the spon- 
taneity <d' its character.” 

'Fhe consciousness of national genius leads 
inevitably to claims of superiority. German pre- 
romanticism, notably in the person of K lop- 
stock, had delineated the image of the primitive 
German — valiant, truthful, pure, indomitable, 
blond — a fantastic idealization derived chiefly 
from the half political, half lyrical tract of Taci- 
tus. 'riien after b'ichte’s Germanism and Scho- 
penhauer’s Aryanism came the Frenchman Go- 


bineau with his theory as to the inequality of 
races and the superiority of the German, and 
Wagner, whose struggle again.st Jewish and 
I..atin music, combined with his overpowering 
expression of rnediaevalism and barbaric hero- 
ism, condensed and popularized the atmosphere 
of German nationalism. Similarly the Gaulois, 
the Saxon, the Roman, the Slav and all the 
other racial abstractions underwent the same 
process of sentimental ization. 

The critique of the humanitarian and utopian 
side of preromanticism had started, from prem- 
ises not less romantic, as early as about 1760 
with Moser’s pessimistic objections to Rousseau. 
The idea, substantially new to western civiliza- 
tion, of \war not as an evil or a necessary evil 
but as a creative element had becai advanced 
explicitly since the Sturm wid Draug and had 
found a degree of acknowledgment even at cer- 
tain stages of Kant’s thought and of ( loethe’s 
poetry. I’he military epic of the hVench Revolu- 
tion and the myth of Napoleon increased the 
strength of this idea. Tlur hero of Carlyle and 
the representative man of Emerson contributed 
to this development, however unintentionally. 
Tendentious interpretations of Darwinism, of 
natural selection and of the struggle for t'xistence 
gave to the theory of national conflict the iri]- 
print of objective scientifle authority. Shortly 
after Nietzsche had invested this theory with 
emotional values Sorel announc(‘d the formulae 
of general strike and of violence, mixing the 
seeds of radical revolution and of reactionary 
involution. 'I’he Italians Mo.sca and l^ireto elab- 
orated the Machiavellian, aristocratic, pessimis- 
tic, implicitly heroic tlu^ory of the elite. In Ger- 
many during the romanticism of the Holy 
Alliance there had been outlined, notably by 
Adam Muller, a particular thex)ry of the national 
state, according to which it constitutes an eternal 
alliance of past and future generations. ’I’o Miil- 
ler the proj'ier economic foundation of the na- 
tional state was represented by the mediaeval 
structure of the functional groups or guilds; 
thus arose the mediaevalistic ideal of the corpo- 
rate state. Certain currents of socialism, such 
as the organismic socialism of Mario and Rod- 
bertus and, more popularly, syndicalism, con- 
verged toward concef)tions more or less similar; 
the cult of rnediaevalism sponsored by the fol- 
lowers of Ruskin, by the aesthetes and the 
neo-Catholics added the charm of lyrical and 
picturesque appeal. In Germany before the 
World War Othmar Spann, inspired chiefly by 
A.dam Muller, built a complete theory of organ- 
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ismic society and romantic economics. Toward 
the close of the war the radical revolutionary 
outbreak in an orthodox Marxian dirt'ction 
swept Russia. Shortly afterward Italy, under the 
spell of the romantic and (German iuterj^reta- 
tions of its own traditions and imjielled by the 
Italian neoromantics, made the first attempt 
toward a romantic synthesis, which should in- 
clude both socialism (or corporatism) and, to a 
greater degree, laitionalism; this syntht^sis more- 
over was designed to include the Nietzschean 
ideal of individual d'ltanism, which in this case 
found expression in the cult of Caesar. 'This large 
experiment was called Inisc ism. The same move- 
ment, reverting 1o its German sources and iind- 
ing then* a inort* f)r less dilfereiit support in the 
romantic myth ol yVryanism and Kaiscrrcich^ 
assumed tlie name of National Socialism. 

Midway between the Rousst‘:iuian and Her- 
derian hate of the actual state and the Hegelian 
di‘ilication of it Kant, cdiaracteristically, touched 
llu‘ correct balance when he s;iid that ‘'Utopias 
are sweet dreams, hut to strive with all powxT 
towards them is the duty of the citizen and of 
the chic'f of state.” In Kant as well as in the 
unixersalisin (^f (ioethe are still to be found the 
most authoritative signposts on the road to the 
real svntliesis and rehabilitation of romanticism. 
For romanticism cannot be reduced to an idea 
ol decadence or, as in the formula of Seillieres 
and others, to <m idea of decadent individualism. 
Romanticism, projierly understootl, is th(‘ criti- 
cal consciousness in modern man of a strong 
hvhng of the contrast between iniinite and 
finite, movement and stability, creation and 
standard. Hence arises theProtean and harassing 
multijdicity of its phenomenal appearances: 
ranging from anarchic imlivi dualism to herd 
collectivism, from brutal vulgarity to vicious 
a(‘stheticism, from n*actioriary idolatry to wild 
destruction. Ecpiidistant from both extremes 
stands the constructive energy of romanticism, 
that is, of modern mind in its self-knowledge 
and purjiose. ddie essential romantic: con(|uests 
have not lost, and indeed do not seem bound 
ever to lose, their jicrmanent validity: in natural 
sciences and philosophy the idea of evolution; 
in social life the will to progress; in the aesthetic 
field, where the romantic consciousntiss first 
manifested itself, the passionate discovery, or at 
least decisive rediscovery, that art and poetry 
are net ornaments extranc^ous to life but a dcc^ '.y 
S'Mrnual faculty synonymous with life itself. 
The clearest minds of today are quickly 
gr'^'wing the crude contrast of romantic and 


classic and may soon erase the derogatory con 
notations which at the outset surrounded — and 
wdiich of late have tended, as a consequence of 
the recent reactionary tide, to surround again — 
the w'ord romantic. The present age is in search 
of a superior synthesis that may comj^rise and 
reconcile infinite and finite in astrophysics, mo- 
tion and matter in physics, anthropomorphism 
and pantheism, immortality and death in reli- 
gum, instinct or subconscious and repression in 
psychology, individualism and s(x:ialism, free- 
dom and organization in polities. Such is the 
trend in romanticism, whether literary and artis- 
tic or universally spiritual, toward something 
that is neither imitative repetition nor law^less 
and aimless wandering. 'Phe driving force is 
romantic, the goal is classic: the result is, or 
aims tf» be, chissic, the creative act is romantic. 

(j. Ant. Bok(;esi- 
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ROMILLY, SIR SAMUEL (1757-181CS), Eng- 
lish huvycr and criininal law reformer. Romilly’s 
untiring industry, sound legal scholarship and 


powers of advticiRy made Inin (Uie of the leaders 
of tile chanctuy Iiai . \’isils to Paris during his 
early years brought liim into contact with liberaJ 
continental ihoiighi and wilh leading lu'cnch- 
men of th(* juaiod, including Diderot, d’Alem- 
bert, Rochcfoiiciiuld, C’ondorcet and the ill faRal 
i\lalesh(*rlu‘s. In I7‘S4 he lormtal a friendship 
with Alinibeau and later became intimate with 
Rentham anti I^ord 1/ansdowne, all of wJiom 
inlliuaieed materially his political and social 
beJieis. In a jxiuiphlct juiblished in 17^0 Romilly 
jiredicted that the French Revolution would 
have a benelicial effect on I'inghsh instil utions. 

Stimulated by the works of Rousseau, Pec- 
caria and Pentham, Romilly early bec.ime inter- 
ested in alleviating the rigors of tlie hhiglish 
criminal law, which at that time punished with 
death a large number of comparatively minor 
tiPeiises. Ilis ju'nal ]>hilosophv was dominated 
by utilitarian iilt'als: punishment should be rea- 
sonable, adt'quate, proportioned to the gra\ ity of 
the offense and certain of ajqdication; mild 
penaltit's jMjt into effect were more ePicacious 
tlian threats of .severe penalties whieJi were not 
carrii'd out. 

Romilly’s atbenl into ])o]itics in i8of) as a 
member of tlu‘ 1 Iou.se of C’omm.ons and solicito»* 
gtmerai in the ministry of “All the 'lalents’’ 
marked the Inginning of his indefatigable labors 
in behalf of legislative reform of the [)«aial code. 
Tht' inimt'diate results of his parjiarnentary 
efiorts were not impn'ssiw: tin forces n\sisting 
change wtTe too strongly intrtaicht'd. lie suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the diath ]>enahv in eases 
of private stealing from tlie jursoii Init failtnl 
to secure tht‘ cnactmetit of similar refonns in 
re.speet of .shoplifting, stealing in dwelling 
hoiJ.ses and on navigable rivers. He sub.stitiited 
traiisjiortation for death in ea.ses of .stealing from 
bleaching grounds and repeah tl a statute making 
it a capital offense for soldiers or .st'amen to he 
founti \agrant without pa.s.ses. Pecau.st* of his 
efforts tlie severities ol the kuv ol Irea.son and 
attainder wvre miiigated. Romilly’s career was 
bn'iight to an untimely end by suicide, as a 
result of grief over the death of his wife. AI- 
thoiigli it was not rewarded with tlu* success it 
deserved, Roniilly’s pioneer and courageous 
work ilemonst rated the futility and stupidity of 
the oltl barbarous j'linishments and made it 
possible for the .succeeding generation to effect 
genuine lihiTalizatioii. 

JhvNDi.i-TON Howard 

n’/r//.v: Pcsitles numerous pamphlets and other wx^rks 
Romilly published: ''Thouj^hts on Executive JiiSticcA 
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1 7 / e-Chatu ellor of Rniiland ( 1 .oiidoti 1813). 

Cnnwit: The SpeedieK <f Sir Samtul Romilly in the 
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(London 1820); Metnoirs (f the Life <f Sn Samuel 
Romilly, W'ritteri by Jlimself, ivith a Selettion jiom 
His Correspondem e. ed. bv bi'-. sons, 3 \ols. ( Lontlon 
1840); C’ollins, William J., in llLipuenot Society of 
London, l*ro(eedinyy, ^'ol. Mii (hjos 08) 3io-3<>; Pliil- 
lipson, Coleman, Three Crimnial l,ii 7 v Rejormers: 
Reccaria, Bentham^ Romilly (London i<;23). 

RONCALl, AN(;I:L() (iS45-.(;j7), 

writer on public liiiaiice. After obtiiiniiip his 
doctorate in law at I 7 uliia Koiicali bec^an teacli- 
ini; languages at the age of twentv-two. ! le sido- 
setjiieTilly became prolessor ol public liiumce at 
the iini\ersity and the Scuola Supei iore di SMidi 
C'ommereiali ol (denoa and was for maiiv years 
director oi the latter scliooL Roiicali devoted 
himself to tbe study ol theoretical ipiestions of 
lax policy and commercial legislation. 1 1 is thr<H‘ 
works Morale nei sistemi jimuKiari (Bologna 
i(SS7), Teoria dello stato in rap/yorto (olla 
financ.a (Bologna i<Spo) and (Jorso elentenlarc 
(ii si'inrcai finunziaria (l^trma TSS7) are of par- 
ticular irni)ortaiice in the history of fiscal tloc- 
trine in Italy. 

Roncali o]’>posed decisively the contemporary 
current of economic thought iii Italy which by 
ignoring the state failed to eong^rehend the 
phenomena of ]>ublie finance, considering it 
simply an appendix to political economy. He 
emphasi/ed the ethical, jiolitical element in 
])iiblic linance rather than the economic. He 
compared the duty of jniying taxes to that of 
military service. Roncali stresseil the need of 
apj)lying the historical method to political 
})henomena in order to dtTive therefrom the 
law s of public finance, w hich is closely related to 
polities geiuTally and to administration in par- 
ticular. He determined to break away from the 
vogue of those ideas of narrow^ individualism 
which are openly contradictory to the basic 
principles of a strong and vital state; as a result 
the iilea ol anti-indiviiliialisin runs through all 
his works. Roncali must be considered one of the 
characteristic precursors of the political trend 
in the science of public linance which has ac- 
(juired particular imj^irtance in Italy since 
about the beginning of the World War, and 
w hich, in the restoiation of the state as the sub- 
ject ol fiscal activity and in its criticism of the 
economic school of public linance, develoj>ed 
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ideas whose germs at least are to be found in 
Roncali \s works. 

BI'NVKNUTO (iRIZIOTTI 

Other economi< U'urks: La imposta personale sul reddito 
nelle modenie njorme tributanr ((.L-no.i i8<;2); Sunto 
di polilua lommen iaie (I’loiviuf 

(hmsidt: f iri'/iotti, B., iti (jiormde deyji ei (Uiomisti, 3rd 
-cr., \<)1. I\ (m)) 7) 2()-30, and Pnmi linemnenti delle 
ilottrine jinaitziarie in Italia neirultimo einquantenmo 
(Padua 1030). 

R(:)OSKVELd\ 'rilKODORE (1S5S- ipi^), 
president of the United Stales. Sometimes con- 
demned bv his contemporaries as a radical, 
Roosevelt was basically conserv atixe in his po- 
litical pl\iIoso]>hv . Behind his actions w as a desire 
to preserxe the existing economic and social 
organization, but he thought this could be done 
only through moderate chaTige. Although as a 
voung man lu‘ had believed in laissc'Z lairc, 
Roosevelt graduall\ came to advocate a larger 
measure of control by the federal government, 
d’his was to apply to business .md to social con- 
tlitions; it w^as also to mean an increasing par- 
ticipation bv the United States in international 
relations as beliltetl the country’s growing <*co- 
noinic strength. Roosevelt tlid not accept billy, 
particularly as presitlent, the traditional Ameri- 
can dr>ctrine that the executive, l(‘gislative cncl 
judicial branches occuj>it‘d e(|uallv important 
jdaees in tlu‘ goxernmental scheme; the nation, 
he thought, reqiiireil a dominant chief executn e. 

Born into the mercantile middle class which 
had built up New^ York Uity, Roosevelt was left 
with an adeejuate conijuaence on his fatluT’s 
death. He was educated at Harvard College, 
abandoned an original plan to study law' and 
went intf) politics because lie “intended to be 
one of the gciverning class.” His training for 
public affairs follow'ed the customary American 
pattern. Joining the Republican party and be- 
coming in eilect a party stalwart, he climbed the 
ladder of political preferment and from 1882 to 
iqof) w^as never out of public life except for a 
single interval. He was a member of the New 
York assembly for three terms (1882 84); in 
i88h he campaigned unsuccessfully for the New 
York mayoralty; during jSSq-95 he w^as a mem- 
ber of the federal Civil Service C’ommission; 
from i8q5 to i8()7 he was head of New^ York 
City’s police board; from 1897 until the out- 
break of the w'ar with Spain he was assistant 
secretary of the navy. Throughout his early 
jMiblic career Roosevelt evinced, with one or two 
exceptions, the utmost regularity in his alle- 
giaiice to party chiefs and princi}>les and beyond 
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an inlcrest in civil service reform, for which he 
liacl crusaded, adv(M:ated no new departures in 
government. He was elected governor of New 
Vork in 1898 on the strength of his war record, 
and two years later was nominated and elected 
to the vice presidency of the I 'nited Stales. On 
SeptemlxT 14, 19OJ, he became president fol- 
lowing the assassination of McKinley. 

As ])residcnt Uofjsevelt based liis corporation 
j)olicies — they had bt-en first develoj)ed in 1899 
when he had forct-d the New Vork legislature 
to pass a eorj>oration franchise tax— nri disugrcc- 
fiK'Tit with the prev'ailing assumption that cr)n- 
trol of ilie govia'iiment by large business inter- 
ests was ni‘Cessaril\ beneficent. Jhit he was never 
the foe of corporatHins and ne\er actually a 
“trust buster.” His greatt'.st achievement was in 
persuading large corporate and banking groups 
that stric t goverriineiit sujKr\ ir.ion was ine\ i- 
tabli' unless they lueiuled tlieir ways. His view- 
point was moral rather tlian economic, and most 
the speeilic measur(‘s he recommended, such 
as his railroad legislition, were compromises 
with tlic more radical p(>sitions held by J.a 
h'oliette, liryan and others. He was a vigon)us 
advocate of the conservation of natural resources 
and, belie\ing that tlie Ihiitcal States would 
sliortly he threatened by a food shortage, he 
supported ins dej'^artments of Agriculture and 
Interior in ambitious farm exj)ansion and irri- 
gation jmojecls. 

(ireatly inlluenced by Alfred ' 1 \ Mahans 
vvritings, Roosevelt was an overstr.i expansionist 
from the start. In nSSh he talked about possible 
war with Mexico; in 1894 he demanded the 
annexation of Hawaii, As the war with Spain 
approached, his public mterances reflected with 
great accuracy the view^ioinl of those Americans 
who believed that any war was a good war. 
When it was over, Roosevelt energetically sup- 
ported the acquisition of the Philippines. The 
same desire to sec the United States play a 
major and aggressive role in world affairs w^as 
basic to his demand for the building of an 
isthmian canal by the United Stares; it influ- 
enced his action in encouraging the revolt of the 
Panamanians against Colombia; and it w^as be- 
hind his continuous agitation for a big navy. 

His imperialistic leanings were particularly ap- 
parent in his attitude toward South and C^-entral 
America; and the so-called Roosevelt corollary 
to the Monroe Doctrine enunciated in 1904, 
which held that the United Suites could inter- 
\ene in the countries of the western hemisphere 
if they did not keep order and pay their obliga- 


tions, antagonized Latin Americans. In his for- 
eign policy Roosevelt was inclined to distrust 
Europe, particularly Germany and its monarch 
William ii. He brought the Ibisso-Japancsc War 
to a close, because he beliexed that the bar East 
was a potential area of danger and that American 
safety lay in the maintenance of a balance of 
pow'er between Russia and Japan. When the 
World War broki^ out Rooscwcif approved of 
President Wilson’s proclamation of ncutralily; 
later he became ardenth pro-ally and demanded 
participation by tlic United States. In May, 
1910, he had urged a “league of peace ’ to pre- 
vent war, by force if necessary. His hatred of 
Wilson caused him, however, to f)ji]n)se the 
League of Nations. 

In 1912, on tJie groiintl that Taft had been 
unfaithful to the Rooscwi ltian princij>lcs, he for- 
.sook party regularity and organized the Pro- 
gressive jnirty. In the ensuing presidential cam- 
paign he moved farther toward radicalism than 
before or after. lie called lor greater control of 
business, (‘asy aTnenduKait of the constitutirin, 
n‘call of judicial decisions, tlx* dii cv't primaries, 
woman suffrage, social insuranee laws to protect 
workers against sicknt‘.ss, uncinplovmcnt and old 
age, farm relief and soci:.! welfare legislation for 
women and childien. 'I'Ik'sc wx‘re the tenets ol 
the New Nationalism, whose eriming he had 
heralded in 1910. With his defeat in the election 
Ko()se\eIt abandoned the Progressive party and 
it ])assed out of exislenct'. 

Ill ARY l\ pRINCir.E 

U’^orA’s: H'or/o-, 24 vols. (memoriLil t-il. by Hermann 
IIajw<-forn, New ^’ork lo^y- J^rvsiJrntial Addresses 
and Stale Papers, S vols. (New York 1010); 'i'hcodore 
Ru(ise 7 'ett : an j{ut(thi(ifirtiphy (New ^ Ork 1013); Selec-- 
t ions from the Correspondent e of Throdoie Roosevelt 
and JJenry Cahol Lodye, 2 vol.s. (New ^'ork 

1925). 

Consult: Pringle, Henry F., Theodore Fiooseirlt (New^ 
York 1031); ihshf)p, J. Ik, Theotioyr Roosev elt and His 
Time, 2 vols. (New' York u;20); Hill, J 1 . C., Roosevelt 
ami the Canbhean (Chica|.'u ig27). 

ROSAS, JUAN MANUEL Dli (1793-1877), 
dictator of Argentina. Rosas came of a dis- 
tinguisheil creole family in Buenos Aires, where 
he received his limited education. For about 
twenty years he ranched successfully to the 
south of the capital and became noted for his 
progressive methods. During inleTiial struggles 
he won fame as commander of federalist troops 
and in 1829 elected governor and captain 
general of Buenos Aires province. In 1835 he 
was again made governor of Buenos Aires, this 
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time with dictatorial powers. From then until 
TS52 he was complete master of the country. 
Members of the Unitarian opposition, which 
included most of the cultured element of the 
country, were exiled, imprisoned or murdered. 
Bold and aggressive in foreign policy, Rosas 
tried forcibly to extend his political control to 
Paraguay and Uruguay, made war against the 
Bolivian-Penivian confederation and quarreled 
with France and I^ 3 ngland over his relations with 
Uruguay. In February, 1S52, however, he was 
defeated by an army composed of Brazilians, 
Uruguayans and Argentineans from tlu* provin- 
ces of Enlre Rios and Cornenles and h‘d by his 
former lieutenant Urquiza. lie tied to England, 
where he spent the nanainder of his life. 

Rosas has been known chiefly as a brutal 
despot. Recent writers, however, ha\e empha- 
sized his genuine contributions to Argentinian 
development. Me broke the power <)f the pro\ in- 
cial caudiUos^ made the rural masses more self- 
assertive, carrit'd out an eiKTgetic foreign policy 
and fought vigorously against opposition at 
home, thus iincjuestionably helping to create 
sufficient national solidarity to make real po- 
litical federation possible in Argentina. 

Mary Wiliirlmini: Williams 

Considt: Ramos Meji'a, Jos<^ IVtarfa, Rasas y su tinnfio, 

3 vols. (2nd ed. liuc'Tios Aires i^)oy)\ Sarmiento, 
Domingo 1 ',, Facumlo (new cd. Madrid 19-4); 
PclHza, Mariano A., lintoria arffcntjua^ 2 vols. 

( I St- 2nd ed. Buenos Aires j888-jgro) vol. ii; (jarcia 
Caldercin, I'., Lrs denunfaties latinos do l\lnicri(/ue 
(Baris igiz), Ir. by B. Miall as Latin AniorUa (London 
1013) p. 140-46. 

ROSCHER, WILHELM GEORG FRIE- 
DRICH (1817-94), German economist. De- 
scended from a venerable family of officials and 
judges Roscher typified German economic 
thought as it grew out of administrative and 
historical problems. He is commonly linked 
with Knics and Bruno Hildebrand as founder 
of the “older historical school” of (ierman eco- 
nomics, but the peculiar method of his economic 
research ought rather to be traced to the his- 
torical training he received in Ciottingcn under 
Dahlmann, Gcrvdnus and K. O. Miiller and 
later in Berlin under Bdckh, Karl Ritter and 
Ranke. His Grundriss, which led to his promo- 
tion in 1843 from Prwatdozent to professor 
extraordinary at Gottingen, laid the foundations 
for what was to be his famous System der Volks- 
wirthschaft after he had become full professor 
at Gottingen in 1844 and at Leipsic in 1848. In 
rather marked distinction to Knies, who was at 
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once more opposed to the “naturalistic” ways 
of western “classical” economics and more akin 
to their theoretical and practical aims, Roscher 
had absorbed the “objectivist” spirit of Ranke, 
conceiving of economic development as a great 
“physiological” phenomenon and believing that 
practical conflicts could be solved by a closer, 
especially a statistical, knowledge of facts. This 
did not, bovv'ever, prevent him from making 
original contributions to economic theory, such 
a.s the paper in which he ojH*ned up the impor- 
tant subject of the location of industries. With 
the same alertness with which he took up the 
“social question,” on whicli he continued to 
lecture even after his retirement, he presented 
an important theoretical guide to tin* new CJcr- 
man (oloni.il policy and to colonial questions 
in gciural. His history (jf economic doctrines in 
( jcrmany shows him perhaps in tlie least advan- 
tageous light. Although his wise middle course 
between one-sided j’lolitieal and one-sided the- 
oretical schools very often made him appear 
eclectic, Roscher will perlia]>s eventually be rec- 
ognized as a ToreruniuT of modern institution- 
alism, largely through the many American econ- 
omists who were trainc'd in his school. 

Carl Brink mann 

Important 7Vorhs\ Koschei's fundatnental treatise is 
the Systom dor \ 'olks7i irthsihajt , which comprises 5 
v’olunies as follows: (hundla^on dor Natitmalokanoniu 
(Stuttgart 1854; 26th ed. hy Robert Bohlniann, igzz), 
Ir. from 13th ed. hy J. J. 1 ailoj- as Prim ipirs of J'alitiial 
luanomy, 2 vols. (New York 1878); JWilionafdkonomik 
dos Ackorhauos and dor i orivandton I ' rpi oduotionon 
(Stuttgart 1851); 14th ed. hy lleiiiiich Dade, igiz); 
Nationalohonomik dos llandoh- und Ctoioorhfloissos 
(Stuttgart 1881; 8th ed. hy Wilhelm Stieda, 2 ])ts., 
1013-17); Systom dor I'inanzuissoint haft (Stuttgart 
l886; 5th ed, hy (leilach, Systom dor 

Armonp/lrffo und Armonpohtik (Stuttgart 18(^4; 3rd ed. 
by CL J. Ivlumker, 1005). Other imj)ortanl woiks arc: 
(Srundriss zu Worlrsun^cn tthor die Staat.siiirthschajty 
nach gcschichtluher Alethodo (CJottingen 1843); u4n- 
sichfen dor Volksioirthschaft aus dom j^osi iiichtliohcn 
Standpiinkto (I^cipsic j86i; 3rd ed., 2 vols., 1878); 
Kolonion, Knlonialpolitik und Ausnandonwi' (Leipsic 
1856; 3rd ed. with l^ohert Jannasch, 1885), pt. ii, 
ch. i tr. from 3rd ed. by IL 11 . Baldwin and K. G. 
Bourne as I'ho Spanish (Jalonial Systom (New A'ork 
1004); Gcschichtc dor Nationalohonomik in Deutsch- 
land^ Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich, (ie- 
schichte der Wissenschaften in Deutschland, Ncuere 
Zeit, vol. .xiv (Munich 1874); (Icistlioho ( I odankon cities 
Nationalokonomon{\Avc.^dcT\ 1805). bora liibliography 
of Roscher's works see Iv. Sachsische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Leipsic, Philologische-I listorischc 
Classe, lierichtCy vol. .vlvi (1804) 222-26. 

Consult: Weber, Max, “Roschers historische Me- 
thode” in his Cosammoltc Aujsdtzc zur Wissonschafts^i 
lehre (Tubingen 1022) p. 3 "42; Scbrnoller, Gustav, 
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Zur lAttcr<itiirff(>'ichi(htr dcr Staats- luul Snziahci'isen-- 
s(h(ift(’u (Ijfipsic iS(SS) p. 147 71; Hulct, IVlarj^ret, 
Die M('th<ui(tl(ij’ie der Wirts(h(ift\u'i\\eit\iiiaft bei Ro- 
Sf her iind Knfr\, Hcitratie zu' ( icschu litt' tier National- 
( )kniu>iTm*, n(>. 5 (Jrn.i igzS); llint/o, ()., “Rcisthrrs 
politisc /jf Lntvvit'Uclunj/slhoorio” in Sr hrnollers Jahr- 
bi*t h '.ol xxi ( iHc;7j 7^)7- Hii. 

ROSKNWALI), jrLirS (isr2-i()32), Amer- 
ican merchant and jdhlanthrojnst. Roi^cnwald 
was horn in Sprin^fudd, Illinois, tlu‘ son of a 
Jewish shopkeeper. At the a^e of se\entecn he 
went to N(‘W ^’ork to work in his uncle’s whole- 
sale clothing company. From i.S(S5 to ipof) he 
headed a Chicago clothing firm hearint:; his 
name; meanwhile in i<S(/> lie had assumed the 
post of vice ]>residt‘nt and treasurer of Sears, 
Roebuck and C'oinjKinv, jiioneer mail order 
house, which hatl htvonie imlclUed to his con- 
C'ern. Rv wheJi Rosenvvald became its 

presiilent, the business ol Sears, Rr^ebuck and 
Com))an\ had thrown t(> over l;i'f)o,ooo,ooo a year, 
a ii[(ure more than (juadrupled when Rosenwald 
b<*came chairman ol the board filteen years later. 

Roseiuvald’s policies in the handling ol the 
C()mp«iny were larj^elv responsible for the j>he- 
iiornenal growth of merchandising by mail. 
Ihiihlingand h‘asing factorit‘S,\\ hit'll hee(.juij)jH‘d 
with labor saving dtwices, establishing his 
.store’s encyt lopaedic catalogue as an institution 
in small town and farm liornes and introducing 
the revolutionary inoncy-back-if-not-satisfietl 
}dan, he rtalucetl costs, reached an undevelopeif 
market and tpiickly won its apju'oval. As the 
automobile and hartl roads o})en(‘tl up rural life, 
lie met the change in buying habits with a na- 
tional retail chain. Rosenwald was a lirni believer 
in welfare capitalism; among other things he set 
uji a profit .sharing .system for his workers and 
made generous u.se <)f bonuses and anniversary 
checks. When the stock market collapsed in 
he jdedged $^,>> 2^,000 to guarantee the 
brokerage accounts of those of his employees 
who had been trading in the company’s stock. 

Rosenw'ald’s benefactions, which totaled be- 
tw^een Jbo, 000,000 and ^70,000,000, set new 
standards in jdiilanthropy in that he left the use 
of his tlonations to the institutions receiving 
them and stipulated that the jirincipal as well as 
theincomeof the Julius Rosemvald Fund, incor- 
porated in 19 1 7** for the well-being of mankind,” 
should be expended within twenty-five years of 
his death. A friend of the Negro race, lie also 
made possible the establisliment of some 5300 
schools in the south, w hich had a total enrolment 
of appro.ximately 650,000 Negro pupils at the 


time of his death. He was actively interested in 
Jewish jihilanthropies and was one of the most 
prominent supporters of Jewish coloni/aition 
work in Soviet Russia. Without regard to race or 
creed he furthered enterpri.ses in higher educa- 
tion, science, religion, social relations, city 
planning, scientific agriculture and library ex- 
tension. 

Ikvjxc Du. maud 

(Joiistdt: Emhrcc, F.. U., in Julius Rosniwald Fund, 
Revie^v Jot the 'In'O-Yrar Period^ (Chicuj^o 

1033) !'• >"14; Anet'll, Pauline K., in . Imenran jfezeish 
Year Ji(nik\ JJ, \'ol. xxxr\ (Philadelphia 

1032) p. 141- 7(1; Washin^rnn, Ht)i)ker 'P., “A Re. 
markable d'rijde Alliance” in Outlook^ \’(> 1 . ev’iii ( 1(0 4) 
4S5 92. 

ROSMINI-SERHATI, ANd’ONTO (1797- 
TS55), Italian philosopher. Rosmini, who came 
of a wealthy noble family, was born in the 
Italian d Vrol. 1 h* entert'd tlie ]>riesthood in 1X21 
and in nSzS founded a new' ordci , the Institule 
of the Rrethren of Charity, whose functions 
were to includi' ])opular preaching, lalucation 
and welfare W'ork. He won great fanu‘ in l<*arned 
Italian circles with his Nuovo suir<tr{<fwe 

diHc idee (1X30; Faiglish translation, 3 vols., 
London TXX3-40), in which lu‘ stro\c‘ to recon- 
cile the subjective and }>henoinenal elemcaits in 
knowledge with the obj(‘ctive and transcen- 
dental. His philo.sophic bent and his r<'C(‘ptive- 
ness to till' liberal influences of tlu* Ri.sorgimento 
led him to take part in the neo-( Juelphian move- 
nienl not only as a philosopher but also as a 
statesman. In 1848 he was invited to Rome by 
the Sardinian government to discuss the ques- 
tion of Italian federation with the ]X)pe, and he 
succeeded in furthering the formation of a 
liberal ministry under Pellegrino Ro.ssi in the 
jiapal state. y\fter the assassination of Rossi and 
the unfortunate ending of the (iuelj)hian utopia 
Rosmini lost favor with the exponents of clerical- 
ism. In addition to this unpo])ularity in politics 
he provoked a violent theological battle w ith his 
DcUc cinque piaghc della Santa Chiesa (1X4X), in 
W'hich he lamented the W'ide gulf betwx'en the 
educated class and the clergy, the inadecjuate 
education of the lower clergy, the aloofness of 
the bishops and the interference of the secular 
government in ecclesia.stical appointments. The 
hook was placed on the Index in 1X49 together 
with Rosmini ’s La costiiuzume seconda la ^ius- 
tizia soeiale con un'appendice suirunitd d' Italia 
(18.J.S), in which he advocated a confederation of 
princes and peoples of Italy under the (eader- 
ship of the pope, electit e assemblies for tiic in- 
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dividiial states, a general assembly for the con- 
federation and a supreme political tribunal of 
judges elected by universal suffrage to insure 
ecpial justice for all citizens. He affirmed the 
necessity of distinguishing between secular and 
ecclesiastical power and of regulating their rela- 
tions through the use of concordats. 

After the condemnation of his writings Ros- 
mini sought seclusion at Stresa on l^ago Mag- 
gi()rc where he devoted himself to pure philo- 
sophical speculation. Before his death, however, 
his works were “dismissed" by decree, d'he use 
of the word dismissed later aroused further con- 
troversies, and in 1887 Pojh* Leo xiii confirmed 
the condeiimation of the forty propositions con- 
tained in Rosmini’s writings. 

Guido dh Ruooiero 

Works-. Opcrc, 14 v() 1 s. (Naples 1842-45), with a sup- 
plement, Opvt r postunie, 5 vols. (H'urin 1859—74). 

Pauli, I'r., Drlhi vita di Antonio Ro^ntini- 
Srrhafi, 2 vols. ('Puriii 1880-84); Lockhart, William, 
/a/e of Antotno Rosnnni Scrhati, 2 \o]s, (2nJ ed. Lon- 
don i88()); Spaventa, Jicrtrando, Saitti jiiosojiri (Na- 
ples moi), and L(i jilosof HI lUihuna nclle stiv relazioni 
(on hi jilosofio ruropca (^rd ed. lian tientile, 

Giovanni, Rosinini c (Jioherti (Ihsa 1898); ltup:t»iero, 
Ci. de, Jai filosofid i ontrniponinra (Uari 1912), ti. by 
A. 11 . Ilannay and R. (J, Collingwood as Modern 
Philosophy (London i<;2i) p. 305-07; Cavi^lione, 
Gailo, BihliojiiniJin drl/c oprre di Antonio Rosniini 
('Punn i<)25). 

ROSSI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA DE (1822- 
94), Italian archaeologist. After studying at the 
Collegio Romano and at the Sapienza, Rossi was 
appoiuli‘d scriptor in the Vatican, a post which 
he retained until his death. He became a disciple 
of the Jesuit numismatist Padre Marchi, under 
wlK>se influence he developed an interest in 
Christian archaeology. By the application of new 
methods Rossi revived this subject and gave it a 
tremendous impetus. Concentrating liis re- 
searches in Roman territory he conceived the 
idea of reconstructing the topography of the 
catacombs by utilizing the ancient itineraries 
written for the use of the pilgrims of the seventh 
to the ninth century as indicated in early manu- 
scripts. Aided by his brother, a distinguished 
geologist, he was able to determine the history 
and successi\e develojuneut of these subter- 
ranean cemeteries. His profound knowledge of 
primitive Christian literature was of vital assist- 
ance to him in his difllcult research on early 
mediaevail inscriptions. Important discoveries, 
such as those of the suburban sanctuaries in the 
cemeteries of St. Callistus and Praetestatus, con- 
firmed the excellence of his technical proce- 
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dures. In 1863 he founded the Bollettino de 
archeolo^ia cristianUy w hich he published as sole 
contributor and editor until 1 894. 

Pierre de Labriolle 

Principal works’. La Roma sotteranva cristiana^ 3 vols. 
(Rome 1864-77), tr. by J. S. Northcotc and W. R. 
Brownlow (new ed. J^ondon 1879; vol. i, new ed. 
1922); Inscriptioncs christumae whis Romac septimo 
saciulo antiquioresy 2 vols. (Rome 1857-S8); Inscrip-’ 
tioncs urhis Romac latinat\ ed. by Rossi, W. 1 Icnzen 
and E. Bormann, ( 'orpiis inscriptionum latinarum, 
vol. vi, pts. i— V' (Berlin 1876-94). 

(Jonsidt: Baumjj;arten, P. M., (Bm^amn Battista de 
Rossi (Rome 1892); Le Blant, K., in Rc^ ue arcluh- 
lo^iquCy 3rd ser., vol. xxv (189^) 145-51; Duchesne, 
L., in Rcrmc dc Paris ^ vol. v (1894) 7 J‘J '^305 Muller, 
Nikolaus, in Rca/cnrvklopddic f fir protest anti sc he The^ 
oloffie ttnd Ktrchcy ed. by J. J. Herzog, vol. x (3rd ed. 
l..eipsic 1901) p. 799-802. 

ROSSI, Ph:LLi:GRlNO LUIGI KDOARDO 
(1787-1848), Italian economist, jurist and po- 
litical figure. Rossi was a revolutionist in his 
early youth and minister under Murat in 1815. 
Fighting for Italian unification, he was exiled 
from Italy, became professor of law and of po- 
litical economy at the Academy of Geneva in 
1819, deputy from (ieneva to the federal diet 
and reporter to the commission charged w ith the 
drafting of the new Swiss constitution in 1832. 
In 1833 he accepted Ciui/ot’s invitation to suc- 
ceed J. B. Say as professor of political economy 
at the College de France; in the following year 
he became professor of constitutional law at the 
Sorbonne. Appointed to membership in the 
Institut de P rance, elevated to noble rank and to 
membershij) in the upper house of parliament, 
and .subsequently PVench ambassador to the 
I loly See, Rossi was entrusted with the task of 
forming the cabinet of Pope Pius IX alter the 
July revolution but died by the dagger of a 
revolutionary on November 15, 1848. 

Politician, diplomat, publicist — even at times 
a poet —by turns revolutionary minister, legis- 
lator in a federali.st and democratic republic and 
later in a unitary regime and finally reformist 
minister in the most autocratic of states, a man 
who belonged at various times to three different 
nationalities but remained an Italian at heart, 
Ro.ssi offers a striking example of an inter la- 
tional career in the nineteenth century, inspired 
by the ideas of the great revolutioti. In politics 
as in his scientific wxirks Rossi followed the 
golden mean: he was a skilful diplomat, an 
ardent defender of reforms but an opponent of 
any sort of extremi.st innovation. lOclectic also in 
his writhigs and receptive to diverse scientific 
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theories, he rarcl} attained originality. In his 
juridical works as well as in his writings on 
political ecoiKjmy it was not so much the novelty 
of his theories as the art of evaluating those best 
known in his time which gave his works a 
didactic value quite considerable for the period. 
Continuing and commenting ujion the authors 
of classical political economy, he was eclectic 
likewise in his mt'lhod and may be considered 
as the ])recursor of the historical school. As a 
criminalist lie considered moral res]>onsibility 
as the basis of punishment but temjiered its ap- 
plication by tlu‘ admission of the principle of 
social utility 

L. la:i)ERMANN 

Important ivorPs: Trail c dr droit penal ^ 3 vols. (Paris 
1K20); (Jours dr dtoit romtituhonnrl, 4 vols. (Paris 
iS6() 4)7); (Jours d'rt onomir pohfi(/in\ 4 vols. (v'ols. 
i-ii, Paris 1X40-41, 2 ik 1 ed. 1843; vols. iii-i\, 1851— 
54); Melanges d'a onontir politu}m\ d'histoirr rt dr. 
philosoplnr, 2 \oIs. (I*aris 1857). 

Consult: Pedermann, L., Pr/lr^'rino Rossi, riiontmr rt 
Tfronomistr (Paris Sfor/-a, (j., “J'onti per la 

biojjrafia di Pellegrino Kossi” in Risor^dmenfo italiano, 
vol. x\ (1922) 1-24; IliK^j^itii, C. A., “Kasse^^na bihlio- 
p:rafica intorno a I*elle^n•ino Rossi” in Nuo 7 'i studi di 
dtritto, rconomia, r politka, vol. iii (1930) 140-52. 

ROSSLER, CONSTAN'riN (i820-(/)), Ger- 
man publicist and politician. Rdssler’s long life 
spanned the enu^rgence and triunqdi of Prus- 
sianism. As a publici.st he played an influential 
role in the rise and siibsecjuent glory of the 
Bismarckian empire. A young friend of Rikss- 
ler, Hans Delbriick, who later became the well 
known historian, called him “the German 
scholar as professional politician.’* 

Born at Merseburg of a family with a clerical 
tradition and destined for theology, Rdsslcr soon 
turned to the study of j>hilosophy and social 
science at Halle. He began to teach at Jena in 
184(8, Init the revolution ca>ised him to abandon 
his academic career for politics. As a member of 
the editorial staff of the I.eijisic Crenzboten he 
worked with (bista\ P'reylag, the well known 
German writer, who was his intimate friend. 
After the collapse of the re^ (>]ution he returned 
to Jena, where in 1857 he became professor of 
philosophy; in i8()0 he finally abandoned aca- 
demic life to become a free lance journalist. In 
1877, however, he became director of the Liter- 
ary Bureau, a sort of ])ress agency of the Bis- 
marckian government, kinder Caprivi he was 
also counselor of legation in the foreign office, 
serving from i8()2 to 1894. 

d’he chief monument of R()ssler*s academic 
activity is his Allgerticine Siaatslehre (System 


der Staatslehre, vol. i, Leipsic 1857), the first 
part of a projet?tcd but unfinished system, which 
shows him to be a conscious follower of Hegel 
and as such a defender of the idealistic concep- 
tion of history, as is indicated by his moralistic 
justification of the state as “the realization of 
the whole nature of man.” All other bodies, 
including the church, arc assigned their proper 
spheres by the state. Thus a theocracy is a con- 
tradiction in adjccto. This philosophy contains 
the germs of his later political aims: the creation 
of a German national church free from the pope 
and the formation of a powerful German state 
dominated by Prussia. 

Prophetically R/issler saw' in Bismarck the 
man who could build this state, and as early as 
1862 lie called for ritir Dikiatur fiir einen 
Mann. The articles, often anonymous, which 
he published constituted so j)owerful an advo- 
cacy of Bismarck’s policy that many regarded 
them as Bismarck’s own pronouncements or at 
any rate as inspired by him. 'Phe explanation, 
however, lies rather in an unusual concurrence 
of ideas, fortified by Rdssler’s j)eculiar need for 
a prop. Nevertheless, in the last years of his life 
Rdssler opposed Bismarck as vigorously as he 
had once championed him. When the latter 
abandoned the ill fated Kulturkampf, Rdssler 
disagreed with him; he had fought for a strong 
evangelical mission and a resurgence of the 
churcli and he saw' his hopes destroyed by Bis- 
marck’s shift in policy. Jl seemed to him that 
their mutual object — the Little (rerniany solu- 
tion, a (icrinan empire without Austria and 
under Prussian Protestant leadership — had as a 
consequence become devoid of sense. 

.Arthur Salz 

Works: Studien zur Forthildung dvr preussischrn IVr- 
iassun^, 2 pis. (Bc*rlin 1863-64); Das drutsrhr Reich 
und die kirchlirhe Fra^e (Leipsic 1876); Ausi^rrvaldte 
Aujsdtze, cd. by W’^altcr Rossler (Hcrlin 1902). 

Consult: Lenz, Max, in Allycmeinr drutsche Bio^ra- 
phie, vol. liii (l.,eipsic 1907) p. 514-22, and biblioR- 
raptiy there cited; Delbriick, Hans, in Rd.ssler’s /li«- 
gewdhllc Aujsdtze, p. xiii~xxxiii. 

ROTHSCHILD L'AMIT^rY, international bank- 
ers. The first Rothschild of importance w'as 
Mayer Amschcl (1743-1812), the son of a small 
trader in the ghetto of Frankfort. Starting as a 
dealer in old coins, money changer and mer- 
chant he established connections with Land- 
grate Frederick 11 of Hesse-Cassel and his son 
William ix and occasionally arranged loans from 
the Hessian state treasury to needy states and 
princes. The disposal of P)nglish bills of ex- 
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change, representing part payment to the I Ics- 
sian landgraves for the mercenary soldiers they 
hired out to England, was managed by Frankfort 
bankers; Mayer Amscliel secured an increasingly 
larger share of the business anti eventually domi- 
nated it. Partly i^y bribery of important state 
officials but mainly through his ability, he be- 
came indispensable to the landgrave in linancial 
matters and in nSoi beeartie the court agent. 
The enormous sums which William de]M)sited 
at interest with him increased Ma}er Amschers 
ert-dit and reputation and permitted a constantly 
greater participatiem in the flotation of loans, 
including foreign loans. Tht* economic basis of 
Mayer Amschel’s success was essentially the 
exploitation of feudal wealth through more mod- 
ern forms of hnancing and investment. 

While Napoleon’s advance into ( Jcrmatiy seri- 
ously limitetl the busint'ss activities of .Mayer 
Amschel and his princely client, it marked the 
rise of Nathan Mayer Rothschild (1777- 
the third and ablest son of the founder of the 
house of Rothschild. He settled in iffiglaiid as 
a young man, at lirst occujyving himself with 
trade but gradually acejuiring consiilerable finan- 
cial interests. For ten years he was engaged in 
suj^plying England’s subsidies to Napoleon’s 
continental en<‘mi(\s, an enormous task in tvhich 
liis talent for financial manipulations in the 
grand manner found expression. His resources 
\vere greatly increased when William (»f Hesse, 
fleeing from Napoleon, entrusted to him jnirt of 
his treasury (not all of it, desjhte a legend to the 
contrary started by the Rothschilds). In c<K)pera- 
tion with his four brothers in various European 
capitals Nathan cannily and daringly manipu- 
lated all the technical financial means whereby 
foreign money might be obtained in exchange 
for Ihiglish currency or credit; he understood 
perfectly how to offset all pressure on the rate of 
exchange for English money. According to Com- 
missary Oeneral Herries, Nathan Rothschild’s 
political chief, it was only with the Rothschild 
lielp that these financial operations essential to 
the defeat of Napoleon could be carried out 
successfully. 

After the Napoleonic w^ars the house of Roth- 
schild gained increasing prominence in the 
circles of international high finance. Nathan 
Rothschild held sw ay in London, w here he dom- 
inated the stock exchange; the four brothers — 
in Frankfort, l\iris, Vienna and Naples — were 
powerful in their countries. By means of an 
unshakable family unity, constant exchange of 
opinions before any important transaction and 
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a rapid and dependable new^s ser\ncc by tvhicf] 
they kept track of and exploited events tlu Roth 
schilds, doniinatetl by Nathan, forged steadily 
on to supreme financiaf power. After the peace 
of 1S15 Lorulon became more than ever the 
great market for the credit needs of the Euro- 
pean states, and the Rothschilds devoted tliem- 
sehes to these credit transactions. At first, 
esjiecially in la)ndon, they seem to have con- 
tinued to engage in speculation in government 
bonds floateil by other banking houses; but later 
they undertook large scale bond notations ol 
their ow'n, the first a loan to Prussia in 1817. 
Then followed a seri(‘s of loans to the govern- 
ments of Austria, France, the (ierman states, 
Belgium, Russia and the Kingtlom of Naples. 
A loan to Brazil broadenetl the scope of the 
Rothschilds’ international operations. London 
W'as considerably indebted to them for its un- 
disputed position as the wa)rhrs leading financial 
market. They enhanced the po]>ularity of for- 
eign loans in England by making interest pay- 
able in stcTling coin, tbereliy avoiding fluctua- 
tions in exchiinge. At the same time the Roth- 
schilds, e^specially Nathan, dealt extensively in 
stticks, but unlike modern investment bankers 
they avoitled any considerabU‘ permanent con- 
nections with corporations. I'be brothers were 
equally intrenched in the continental capitals, 
acting as bankers for the governments, jiartici- 
jiating in intrigues and exploiting politics and 
wars for financial gains, jiarticiilarly in France 
and Austria, ’fhey were Metternich’s financial 
agents. By 1836, when Nathan Rothschild died, 
the family had surpassed the older banking 
bouses, the Barings, the Hopes, the Goldsmids 
and others, as earlier they had eclipsed the 
Bclhrnanns, the Ruppellsand Harniers in ITank- 
fort; they were the world’s financial leaders and 
among the wealthiest of men. I’his power was 
in some cases used to mitigate the jiolitical dis- 
advantages of the Jews. 

Thereafter the house of Rothschild, domi- 
nated by Lionel Nathan Rothschild (1808-79), 
virtually monopolized the flotation of large gov- 
ernment loans and frequently affected political 
events decisively. Although at first skeptical, 
they early realized the imjiortance of railways 
and took an active part in their promotion. They 
backed railways in England, the first railway in 
Austria, the largest railway in France, the great 
network of Belgian railways and were identified 
with railway financing in Brazil and the United 
States. They participated in the financing of the 
Crimean War, of the Papal States, of Italian 
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unity. The Rothschilds were disj)laced as the 
leading hankers in France by the organization 
of the Credit Mohilicr in 1852, which was aimed 
directly at them, but upon its collapse a few 
years later their power was restored and even 
increased. They acquired large commercial in- 
terests in the southern states of the United 
States and were consecjuentiy ]>ro- Con federate; 
hut this did not prevent them, in alliance with 
Jay C-ooke, from taking part in the United Stales 
government financing of 1877. The Rothschilds 
were an important factor in the Furopc-an cxj)ort 
of capital to the United States and through their 
Y^niencan representative August Belmont they 
particijnited in extensive financial transactions, 
includiTig the Morgan loan to the Cleveland 
administration in 1H95. 

At the outbreak of the World War the Roth* 
scliild family was still financially ])ovverful, im- 
mensely wealthy and socially important (the 
family had acquired nobility). Hut their strength 
was on the waru‘; the <;arlier supremacy was no 
longer theirs, partly because of changes in in- 
vestment banking and j)artly because they were 
unable to adajn themselves to an age in which 
corporate financ'ing was more important than 
governmental. 'Bheir family cooperation more- 
over was far less intensive. The h'rench and 
Fnglish branches of the house of Rothschild 
profited greatly from the war, but the Austrian 
branch was almost ruined. The latter recouped 
its fortunes, howev<T, through speculation in 
foreign exchange ba.setl on inside knowledge of 
the financial ojieration intended to bolster the 
French franc in 1924; in this venture the hdiglish 
and French Rothschilds particijiated with the 
house of Morgan. 

In addition to the external historical factors 
which determined the financial success of the 
Rothschilds there was another factor, which 
(ientz, the great juiblicist of the NajHilconic 
period, designatetl as “the traders’ instinct” — 
that nati\'(‘, iinaccjuired, inimitable instinct 
which makes choice of the commercially sound 
a matter of course. 

Jakou Strikher 

C'orti, Ec'on C'., Do Aufsiiry^ dcs Ilansvs 
Rothu hiUl, .eipsic iq 27), tr. b> Bri«in and 

beatrix lainn (Ntw ^’ork mzS), and Das liaus 
]<.ath\t lulil in Jo /ot sono li/ntc (Lcipsic 

Kj^S), tr. l>\ IJrian and HtMlrjx Lunn (Now Y».)rk 
I'dironborL;, Ruliard, ( hnwr I’oftioj^oi^ ihre 
uuJ tine lieJoituni^, z {\ol. i 3rd od., 

v(»I. ii 2nd od., Iona mas) \<) 1 . 1; Ravaj^o, M. K., Fn'c 
Mot of I 'hin/Joi f : the Stoiy of the RothsihiUk (Now 
U)rk in-n); Saiioi, J-, h'inini’y.’e\i hafte 'ter Laiubfirn^vn 
roll 1 lessen- Ktissel I'ulda 1930). 


RO'n’ECK, 1U\RL WFxMZESLAUS RO- 
DECKER VON (1775-1840), German poli- 
tician and historian. Rotteck was born in PVei- 
burg i. Hr. llis father was a ju'oft^ssor of medicine 
raised to the nobility h} LinjKror Joseph JJ, and 
his mother was descended from an old titled 
family of French lAuraine. Rotteck was thus 
twice heir to the traditions of Haj)slnirg- 
Aiistrian Josephinism, and these* were confirmed 
during his student years at his native University 
of Freiburg by the teaching of Johann (Kx>rg 
Jacobi. Appointed to a chair of history in this 
university as early as 1798, he laid the founda- 
tions of an immense j)opuIarity by his great 
Allgcmrhir (/cschichlc (9 vols., Freiburg i. Hr. 
T8T2"2h; 25th ed., 11 vols., Brunswick i(Sb6- 
67), which togetht'r with the later vw>rks of 
Schlosser, Gervinus and lliiiisser ht^Iped to train 
the ChTman bourgeoisie to liberal and consti- 
tutional views of German history. Rotteck was 
indeed the chief jxditical mentor of south 
(ferman}^ Under the lir.st constitution given to 
Baden by Grand I)uk(; Karl I'riedrich, liis 
career became definitely political v\hen he as- 
sumed a professors!) i]> of politiv'al science and 
natural law and when he rcjuvsented his uni- 
versity in the llrst, or ujqH.T, chamber of the 
grand duchy. In 1831 he exchangtd this inan- 
ilate for that of a ileputy in the second chaniber. 
Here he fouglit for a radical aboliiion (»f feudal 
services and tithes, for freedom of the ])ress and 
parliamentary resj>onsibihty of the e\<rulive, 
and to this end he t(H)k over thi* jniblication of 
the Allytwcinc poUtisrhe Atnnihn (\(>ls. i xi, 
Munich 1830-32) and with W elch er founded 
the newspaper Frcisimiij^r (1831 32), both of 
wdiich ercated a favorable name for (ierman 
liberalism throughout the etailury. ’J’he S/twls- 
Lexikon (15 VT)ls., Leipsic 1834 43; 3rd ed., 14 
vols., 1856-6^)), which he likewise founded with 
Welcker, was the first [publication of its kind in 
Germany and may he saitl to have been the bible 
of the revolutionary movement culminating in 
184S. Dismissed from his chair in 1(832, Rotteck 
was at once elected mayor of F'reihurg hut was 
prev ented by government veto from taking this 
office. Ncvertlieless, his enthusiastic adherents 
spread liis fame over the eountry by a campaign 
for planting Rotlirkseiclini in every community, 
Rotteck ’s later books, cluef of which w^as the 
J.chrhmh dvs Vcniiniflrcchts mid dcr Staats- 
wisscNscliaft (4 vols., Stuttgart 1829 35; 2nd ed. 
1847-4S), did not even approach the success of 
his universal history, [perhaps because of hii^ 
rather uncritical condemnation the British 
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aristocracy, a heritage of Napoleonic times. 
Characteristically Rotteck opposed the accession 
of Baden to the (German Zollvercin, toward 
which his government, led by Nebeniiis, showed 
a much deeper understanding. 

C’aki. Brinkmann 

Comuh: T^opell, K., Karl Wvticcshuts R. -i'on Rotlcck 
(Hreslau JSS3); (innler, ICinil, Kat/ lutn Rattcik als 
Cjrsrhii hlsi hriifu-y (Freihuj-;^ 1. Br. njcAl); ( itrlach, 
] Icrnmnn, Die politisihr 'I'utrJ^cit Kar! Toti Roltciks 
in ilrn Jiihrcn (.b‘oa J()np; Sciub, Iv., Ihv 

st<mtsri'chtli( hen (Jrandhii^f n tin Pohlih Km! rmi Rot- 
/rtks (Mulhoijse 0)27); Willicliri, ' 1 '., Dn cnvjiuhr 
I 'n fassunjf umi dn vonniir .Ik he dnitsihc Lihn nlistnii\ 
(Stuttgart ig2<S); Zclintcr, I laiis, I )ks S/(nits!r\ih<in 
I'lni Rnttnk und Wthkn, Lisi- Siuijit'ii, \i)l. iii (Jena 
i(>2<>); ( lauer, \\\, “l».ulische r taaT'a ason und i’nih- 
lil)eralisinus uin di(‘ juliwende” in Zntsihnfl fur die 
(Jm hi( htc dr\' ( )h(‘n hfiiis, \tA l\\xi\ (ju:{2)34i 40^; 
(J. Roltrik^ ).>e\(ininu hr nnd nm hiicltnu-nc '<thriftni 
mil liittpjaphu nnd Rut j\r('( /ne! , t 1. by II. Itut- 
teek, 5 vols. (i’torzheini i<S4i-4 ^). 

ROT'TEN BOROUCl IS. The corrupt borough 
constituencies cliaractcri/ing the laiglish parlia- 
mentary electorate lu-forc i<S32 from which the 
term “roltiai boroiigli” is derived resulted irom 
various cause's. Apart from the universities the 
electoral units represented in the fh)use of 
Commons W'er<.‘ the counties and the cca'porate 
towns. 'The franchise in both was originally 
democratic, although in the boroughs there was 
no uniformity. The d iulois and Stuarts doubled 
the number of borough members; but thereafter 
and until I1S32 English re|n*escntation remained 
fixed at No county and 405 borough mtanbers, 
tlu; only change luang the transfer of (irani- 
pound’s two .seats to ^'orkshiix* in iNai. 'The 
decay of once ju'osperous towns in the ctaituries 
following their enfranchisement accounts for the 
earliest of the rotten boroughs. 'I’his was a con- 
tinuing factor, creating new (iattons and f)ld 
Sarums in eacii generation. Another crop of 
rotten boroughs resulted from the enfranchise- 
ment by the ddidors of mere \illages in order 
to insure the crown’s control of Bariiament. 'The 
narrowing of the franchise by corporate action, 
royal charU*r or the divisions of parliamentary 
committees facilitated the subjection of borough 
elections to royal or private influence. ( )f the 203 
l^aiglish borough constituencies, 59 had a resi- 
dent householder fraiu:hise; in 39 the vote w^as 
attached to certain parcels of land called burg- 
ages; in 43 the corporation, i.e. the mayor and 
council, had exclusive right of election; and in 
62 the vote was vested in the freemen, but ;is the 
corporation admitted the freemen, it exercised a 
large measure of control. 
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Early in the sixteenth century when scats in 
the House of Commons began to be prized, the 
wooing of borough electorates by courtiers, 
lawyers and landowners began. The residence 
reiiuirerrient for repre.sentatives was generally 
disregarded for over a century before its rc}>eal 
in T774. 'The payment of mianbers, although 
never abolished bv statute, disa]^]H:ared as soon 
as candidates olfered to serve unpaid. After the 
non-resident member came the patron, ac(|uir- 
ing local jiropertv and inlluenci* and bestowing 
local favors in return for the right to nominate 
the borough members. 'The patron appears in 
einbr\o in IdizalH'th’s ri'ign, but the heyday of 
the boroiighrnonger w^as the <-iglitcenth centuryg 
when the greatest of them controlled half a 
dozen si*ats ajuece and Sir James Low'ther re- 
turned 9 members, known as Lowther’s nine- 
pins. d’he degree of the patron’s control and the 
means of establishing it varied with the popu- 
lation and franchise of the jiarticular borough. 
In small Jiamlets ownership of the bulk of the 
]>roperty gave the patron full control. Most 
“pocket bonniglis’' wen* of this type. In cor- 
poration boroughs the corj>oration might be 
[lacked with dejiendents. Where freemen voted, 
the cor[>oration might be [lersiiaded to restrict 
them to a manageable number or to create 
enough non-residents to swamji the resident 
vote. 'The larger the electorate the more recourse 
was had to treating, bribery or intimidation and 
the greater the exjiense of elections. Patronage 
W’as the go\ t*rnment’s chii'f reliance in wmining 
elections, e\t‘n chinch preferments being used 
for electoral [uirjioses. 

d’he evil increased rafiidly during the eight- 
eenth century in spite of the efforts of reformers. 
I'he reasons were threefohl: exjianding wealth, 
a [ihenomenal shift in jiopulation and the deter- 
mination of the landed class to balance the 
unfair countv representation by controlling the 
smallt'r boroughs. (Irey staled in 1793 that 157 
members were returned directly by <S4 indi- 
viduals, and that the majority of the House were 
chosen by considerably few'cr than 15, 000 electors. 
CToker reckoned that in i(S27, 276 seats were 
controlled absolutely by patrons. Boroughs were 
bought, sold and inherited. The reformers’ de- 
mands for disfranchisement were denounced by 
patrons as confiscation. 

d’hc evil elfects of boroughmongering were 
manifold. A majority of the 1 louse were returned 
directly or indirectly by a couple of hundred 
patrons. A1 embers so returned were seldom 
independent. Some jiatrons sold their seats out- 
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right hul most bartered the votes of the ir mem- 
bers for places or peerages. By his nianij)Lilation 
of this corrupt regime (ieorge in threatened to 
restore to the crown the independence Jixst in 
i6SS, Municipal life was contaminated l)y its 
connection with the corrupt tdeciorai system. 
rhe electorate was so deniorali/ed by bribery 
that the evil sur\ivetl until the establishment of 
the ballot in iSy2 and the j^issagt* of the ( orrujit 
and Illegal IVactices Prevention Act of iSNy. 
Although the costliness and inefhciency of gov- 
ernment ser\'ic(*s und(T the sj^iils system were 
notorious, most of the nineteenth century jKissed 
before the country was rid of that ineulnis. By 
means of the rotten lioroiighs the landed class 
was able to dominatt* Ihirliament and to dictate 
its legislation. 'J’he industrial towns of the north 
were unrepresented until 1S32, and not until 
1SS5 was the balance righted between land and 
industry. Jt required the three fianchise acts of 
1832, i8t)7 and 18(84 to restore the democratic 
character of the franchise. Many rotten bor- 
oughs disapjieared in 1(832— 56 lost their rejire- 
sentation entirely w'hile 3 1 wer(‘ di‘pri\ed of one 
member each -but some survived until 1867 
and a few until 1885. Both in 18(85 and in 1918 
in the effort to equalize electoral districts the 
larger boroughs were dividt'd into single mem- 
ber districts while many small boroughs lost 
their separate representation. 'Phe plural vote, 
which had favored the landed class, was abol- 
ished in i()iS. Efforts to secure proportional 
representation failed in iqiSasin i885;no provi- 
sion was made for periodic reapprirtionment. 

Emily Allvn 

Sen Rrruiisr.NTATioN; Arroin ionmlm ; J.kuslo’ivk 
A.ssLMHi.u:s, sivtion on (irti Ai IIiuiain anu Do- 
minions; t 'OHHCJ’I K)N, J’oLI llCAL. 

(Jomu/t: McKisiu:U, M.iv, 77 /r ParliumcjUdry liepie-' 
sentdtiou of the Joi^lish IiorouL,'/i^ diuiny the Middle 
Afies (OxiortJ 1932); Mcrewetlicr, Jl. A., anti Ste- 
phens, A. J., Ttie History of the lioroufdes oud Muni n- 
pal (iorpoKitious of the Ihnted Kingdom, 3 vols. 
(London 1835); i’onitt, 1C. and A. (i., Tin Vnrejormed 
House of Commons, 2 vols. ( C’ambrid^'e, Enix. 1903); 
Naniicr, L. U., 'J'he Stnuture of Politics at the Acces- 
sion of Cec.r^e III, i vt)ls. (London 1929); Mtuiis, II. 

1.., Parliamentary P'ranehise Reform in Pnyjand from 
1 SSy I (ji S, C’tdiiinbia University, Stutlies in History, 
Economics and J*ublic Law, nt*. 208 (New ^'ork 1921); 
Seynu)ur, Uharlcs, Electoral Reform in England and 
IVcdes, lSjj‘i(SS^ (New Haven mi 5), and JJo7C the 
World Cotes, 2 vols. (Sprinr:hcld, Mass. 1918) vol. i. 
ehs. iii-viii, with further bibliography there cited. 

ROUGE, VICOMTE OLIVIER CiIARLES 
EMMANUEL I)E (1811-72), French Egypt- 
ologist. Educated at the College dc Saint- 


AchtM-iI, Rouge was trained for a juristic career; 
but he aptilied himself to the study of Semitic 
languages as an avocation and in 1839 began the 
study of Egyptian, wliich had just been de- 
ciphered. In 1.849 he was appointed curator of 
the Egvjitian section oi the J^oiu re and in 1860 
he became j^rofe.ssor of i-gyptoiogy in the Col- 
lege de bVance. 

Rouge was, with the GtTfiian Lejisius, the 
founder of the .second jiliase of E>gyptology, in 
which jirccise logical method rcjdaced the bril- 
liant conjtrtures and approximate interpreta- 
tions eharaeterizing the period of discovery and 
decipherment. VV’ell trained in S(‘mitie philol- 
ogy, he introduced sriuiul linguistic method into 
the study of hiiToglyphic and especially of 
hieratic texts. He was the lir.st to classify cor- 
rectly the then know n monuments of the pyra- 
mid age. His treatment of EgyjUian jihonology 
and his defense of the lygyptian origin of the al- 
phabet were :>l fundanuaital imjHirtanee. Rouge 
als(» C(»iieet(*d and published a great many Egvfi- 
tian monuments and lt‘xts. Nearly all more 
recent I'Vench i’JgyjitoIogists v.eie his immediate 
[Hipils or studied under them. 

W. E. AuiKKurr 

hnpoitant 7rorh\: “Memoire sur rinseription ilu lotti- 
beuLi (TAhmes,” ;iir 1 “Ket hcrclies sur les u\« )nviuu‘nls 
pent nttribucr au\ si\ picuuirvs dvrsisties tic 
MantHhon” in Inslitut dc bVance, Academic ties In- 
.scriptioiis cr bellt‘s- Lctrres, Memones, ist ser., iii 
(• 853 ) I— 1 <) 6 , and vol. x.w (nSbt)) ]ii. 11 , p. 225;--37c;; 

J,e poeme de Pen-ta-oui (a translation) (Laiis j85f)); 
Rituel Juiuhaite des anciens Ph'vptiens, 4 \ols. (l*ans 
j8f)i— f>4); Chresiomathu eyyptie/rn , 4 \ols. (J^iris 
iS(> 7 ~ 76). 'PJie follovvimj: were publishetJ posthu- 
mously try Ins stm, X'ittimte Jactjucs de Kou^u'-: J\/e- 
moire sur Poriyine e^yplieitm' dc I' alphabet phenicten 
(Laris 1874); hiseri plums hiet otdyphuiues copiees en 
Ei;vpte, 4 vols. (Pans 1877-7(11, I use riplicms et notices 
recuedhes a Edfou, 2 voK. {l*aris 1880). 

Consult: Wallon, II. A., Sotiec histcfricjur sur la 7'ie ct 
Ics trcivaux de M. le I te. Emmanuel de Roui^t' (Paris 
1873); Maspero, (;., “Notice bio^raphique du Vi- 
eomte Emmanuel de Rou^e” in Rou^e, ( ). U. C. IL, 
Oeu'vres dk'crscs, 6 vols. (Paris 1907-18) vol. i, p. 
i-dvi. 

ROUND, JOHN HORACE (1(854-192(8), Brit- 
ish historian and genealogist. Round was one of 
the most prominent of the scholars who founded 
the modern study of Anglo-Norman history. 
Although he never held an academic appoint- 
ment and had no ambition to found a school of 
hisic.'y, his influence on younger workers has 
been great, fie W'as a strict and ery outspoken 
critic of inaccurate scholarship, and his own 
writing set a new^ standard of exactitude in 
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genealogical studies. Although most ot his work 
bore a technical character, its results became 
well known through his relentless exposure of 
many famous but spurious pedigrees; and he 
may be said to have opened a new jicriod in the 
study of family history in England. II is strength 
lay not in any power of continuous historical 
writing, which he rarely attempted, but in the 
originality and precision of method with which 
he approached the investigation of individual 
probleiTis. All his books are in reality collections 
of essays. The most iinj^ortant for general 
historical purposes are Cvoffuy dc Mandmlle 
(London 1S92), Feudal KugJaud (London 1S95), 
The (Commune of Loudon^ and Other Studies 
(London 1S99), Studies in Peerai^e and Family 
History (London J901), The King's Serjeants 
and Officers (f State (London 1911) and Family 
Origins y and Other Studies (ed. by William Page, 
London 1930). In all these books the interest 
centers around questions of Anglo-Norman 
government and family history. They deal with 
an extremely varied range of subjects, among 
which may be mentioned the nature of the 
assessment underlying the Domesday Book, the 
early government of London, the household 
organization of the Anglo-Norman kings and the 
condition of England in the reign of Stephen. 
Probably Round’s most important single con- 
tribution to historical knowledge was his 
demonstration that the system of knight service 
on which English feudalism rested was estab- 
lished by William 1. Here Round was challeng- 
ing the o[)inion held by many eminent historians 
that knight ser\ ice was gradually developed on a 
basis su[qdied by the pre-Conquest distrihutum 
of landed estates; and his conclusions, which 
have not been seriously attacked, have proved of 
the first importance for the study of old English 
as well as of Anglo-Norman history. The 
definite results reached by Round would of 
themselves entitle him to a high place among 
English historians, but his greatest achievement 
lies in his establishment of the principle that the 
detail of Anglo-Norman topography and family 
history is the only sure foundation for the 
general history of England of that period. 

F. M. Stenton 

Cotisult: “Memoir** by William Page in Family Ort-^ 
gins, and Other Studies, p. ix-xlviii; 'Pait, James, in 
English Historical Review, vol. xliii (1928) 572-77. 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN-JACQUES (1712-78), 
French social and political philosopher. When 
Rousseau came to Paris and as a student of 
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music gained entree into the circle ot Diderot, 
d’Alembert and other philosophes, tlie circum- 
stances of his life had implanted in him a tend- 
ency to vacillate between respect for order and 
discijdine and impatience with any form of re- 
straint. His childhood and early youth, passed 
ill the Calvinistic atmosjdiere of the (knevan 
theocracy, w here the welfare and, on the w hole, 
the happiness of the peoj^Ie had been promoted 
by an extremely rigid social organization, left a 
lasting impression on his thought. Many critics, 
emphasizing this aspect of Rousseau’s heritage 
have tried to cx]dain the (Jontrat social as an 
expression of admiration for the pt)litical wisdom 
of Calvin. But w ilh etjual justification his (iene- 
van background can be presented in terms of 
the psychological maladjustments resulting from 
his frail htxilth, the absence of parental sym- 
jiathy and his distaste for the duties of an en- 
graver’s apprentice: aggravating his egoism and 
hypersensitix e intrai tabilif y, these iniUiences 
made him from the age of sixteen a restless 
vagabond, whose travels were intersjHTsed with 
periods of donu^slic servite, jirotracled aiul 
sometimes idulic sojourns with his patroness, 
Madame tie Warens, and an inttu'val of feverish 
self-instruelion. 

Although Rousseau had already contributed 
to the Kncyclopedie several articles on music and 
a very imjiortant essay on political economy, he 
did not become a celebrity until the publication 
of the Discours . . . sur . . . les sciences ef les art: 
(1750), containing the well known “paradox” 
that mankiiul deteriorates as civilization ad- 
vances. In his subsequent Discours sur Voriginc 
. . , de Vinegaliie parmi les hommes (1755) he 
devoted considerable space to showing that the 
misery which has invarial^ly accompanit^d the 
progress of civilization is absent in primitive life, 
but he pointed out also that primitive jieojiles 
are incapable of positive hajipiness. Desjutc the 
thousands of statements to the contrary he never 
recommended an actual n:turn to tlu^ state of 
nature. He stressed once more the corrupting 
influence of civilization upon the masses in his 
Lettre . . . sur le projet d'etahlir un theatre . . . 
(1758), which denounced Voltaire’s project to 
establish a regular theater in Cicneva. His three 
major works were WTitten after his rujiture with 
the encyclopedist es, vigorous advocates of the 
civilization which he scorned. 'I’he first of these 
writings, La nouvelle Heloisc (lyfii), was quite 
as responsible as his posthumously published 
Confessions (1782-89) for his reputation as the 
father of romanticism. Yet this novel was in fact 
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a \ ehement pica against surrender to passion or 
love marriage and a defense of sfK'ial convention 
as more conducive to enduring happiness. Emile 
(ij() 2 ), his re\olutionar}^ treatise on education, 
represented to a large extent a synthesis and 
contmuation of Montaigne and Locke. The at- 
tack launched iJj)on rt by church and state cen- 
tered, however, not about Rousseau’s {pedagogi- 
cal theory but about the religion naturelle which 
he {projposed to substitute for the dogma of 
revealed religion. Rousseau’s best known work, 
(iontrat social (iyf)2), aroused com|paratively 
littU‘ comment at the time in France. In Geneva, 
on the other hand, where the issue of the rights 
of the individual conscience against authority 
had flared up periodically since the Reformation 
and where the bourgeoisie was at the moment 
in conflict with the aristocratic government, 
Rousseau’s advocacy of {’>o{Pular sovereignty met 
with a fer\dd resjuinsc. The ofheial condemna- 
tion of the book was dtdended by a member of 
tlie Magnifitjue Conseil in a {laTTiphlct which 
evok(‘d Rousseau's Wery Lei ires ecrites dela Mon- 
tague (1764). Tlie controNcrsy b<‘t\\'een Rous- 
seau and (deneva, which became known as the 
affaire J.-J. Rousseau^ was a faint adumbration 
of the I 'rcnch Re\olution. 

In his various {Political writings Rcpiisseaii was 
iKPt primarily ctpncerned with demonstrating 
anew the century old theory of {Po|Pular sover- 
eignty based on a social contract. 'The more {pro- 
found problems which he facetl were these: once 
the social contract has been acccjpted and every 
individual has com{pletely alienated all his rights 
totheconimimity as a whole, from what source will 
the newly constituted state derive its laws; and 
furtlicr what rcascpii is there to ex{iect that these 
laws will be observed? As regards the first ques- 
ti(pn, Rousseau recognized that each state must 
{Perforce rely on wise lawgi\'ers like Moses, Ly- 
curgus and Solon to provide a code a|ppropriatc 
to its conililions a task which for {perfect reali- 
zation wipiild recjuire the talents (pf omniscient 
deities. 'The second question involved this fun- 
damental difficulty: since it was left to the free 
will (pf the citizen to acce{pt or reject the laws, 
what guaranty has the state that he will observe 
them when they happen to conflict with his 
interest? Rou.sseau might have answered either 
that the {pe(p{ple would obey spontaneously be- 
cause they were the scpurce of the laws and had 
voluntarily adopted them, or that some means 
<pf coercion would be necessary. In the article 
“lu'onomie {p(p|itique” for the EncyclopMie (vol. 
V, 1755) indicated his awareness of a conflict 


between the interests of the state and those of 
the individual, although he offered no more sat- 
isfactory solution than the suggcsti(pn that laws 
be made to enforce the laws. In a first draft of 
the Contrat social he explicitly criticized Diderot 
for his a{P}parcnt conviction that the natural 
goodness of man assured the invariable obsen^- 
ance of the laws. He then {proctxxled, it is true, 
to develo{P, in the doctrine of the volonte gene- 
rahy his own conce{Ption fpf a force which wcpuld 
impel individuals to desire the common g(Pod, 
since they themselves would be beneficiaries. 
But, as Rousseau clearly realized, this was 
merely a theory and in view of human fallibility 
many, or in fact all, of the citizens might be 
unable to discern what was best; in other words, 
the volonte dc tons might easily fail t(p c*oincidc 
W'ith the volonte general e. Hence the state must 
{place its trust in the ca{Pacity of the lawgivers 
to make the best laws and in that of the magis- 
trates to iqphold them. Even Rome, which Rous- 
seau regarded as the most {Perfect state ever 
constructed, w-as not tuitirely proof against law- 
lessness and disorder. In the end Rous.seau de- 
cided that the only absolute guaranty rejposed 
in the citizen’s inner sense of (pbligation to obey 
the law's, and that such a sense could be derived 
only from religion. 'J’hus in the final cha{Pter of 
tlie (iontrat social he advocated as essential to 
the absolute security of the state the exclusion 
of all who refused to subscribe to the seven 
dogmas of the religion civile. A{part from this 
creed, whicli centered chiefly about tlie belief 
in a God (pf justice and in an after life, Rousseau 
w^as an cknjuent foe of intolerance. 

In reviewing the much mooted ({uestion of 
Rousseau’s relation to the resolution \’aiighan 
came to the conclusion that Rousseau’s influence 
was most clearly discernible in the brief {Period 
when his two professed disci{ples, Robes{pierre 
and Saint- Just, were in {power and in the four 
constitutions {promulgated between lygi and 
lyqq. In all probability he hel{Ped to inspire the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. The idea of 
a civil religion and the strenuous defense of 
religious toleration as w^ell as the d(K^trines of 
popular sovereignty and the separation of the 
legislative and executive powers setnn to have 
gained momentum from his WTitings, but it is 
not possible to trace definitively the lineage of 
concepts which were current in greater or less 
degree among other forbears of the upheaval. 

Albkkt Schinz 

Works: Oeuvresy 8 vols. (Paris 1856; jeprinted, 13 
vols., 1865); The Political WritiniiS of Jean Jacques 
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Rousseauy I'Vench texts ed. by C. E. Vau^^han, 2 vols. 
(Cambrid^jc, Eng. 1^15). The best edition of the 
C'onlrat scuiul is that by C-\ E. Vaughan (Manchester 
igi8); of La nouveUe Heldise, that by Daniel Mornet, 
4 veils. (Paris 1925); and of that section of Emile 
entitled “La profession du foi du \icaire Savoyard” 
that by P, M. Masson (ITibour^ 1014). Phe best 
English translation of Emile is by Barbara Foxley, 
IweryTtian’s Library (London 1911), and of the Social 
Contract, that by CL D. IL ('ole, Everj^an’s Library 
(London 1913). 
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G., Jean-Jacques Rousseau Genevois (Paris Jqii); 
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nand, and {\i\\ers,,Jran-Jacqiie\ Rousseau, Bibli(»thec|ue 
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Cassirer, 1 '^., “Das Problem Jean Jaetjues Rousseau” 
in Ardiir fur Geschidite der Philosophic, vol. xli ( 1932) 
177-2 I 3, 479-513; \’uv, J., Oriyjnc des idees poliliques 
de Rousseau (Cicneva 1878); Hubert, R., Rousseau et 
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ROY, RAM MOHITN (1772-1833), Indian re- 
ligious reformer and nationalist. Ro} received 
the education customary to a Brahman and m 
adtlition learned Arabic and Persian. He trav- 
eled through India for a number of years and 
was in the employ of the British East India 
Company from 1804 to 1814. 

Roy was the pioneer of the renaissance mtive* 
ment in India, the first Hindu to break through 
the barrier between the ancient East ami the 
modern West. He advocated that India adopt 
luiropean intellectual achievements in orticr to 
further its own development. His numerous 
activities had but one objective, to arouse India’s 
spirit and to free it from the tleadening stupor 
of mediaevalism. Through Roy's influence Fai- 
ropean thought and social standards began to 
penetrate, to a limited extent, the circles of the 
high caste Hindus. He created a vernacular 
])ress and together with John Hare e.slablishetl 
the Hindii College in Calcutta, the first educa- 
tional institution m India to give instiuction 
along western lines. lie was active in social 
reform ami was instrumental in tlu* abolition of 
suttee, the sacred Himlu rile of immolating 
the living widow on tlie funeral pyre oi her 
husband. 

At an early age Roy had come into contact 
with Islam and Sufism and had become critical 
of the ]H)lytlieisTn ami idolatry of the Hindus. 
Later, when he had learned Pniglish, his religious 
convictions were further modilieil by British 
liberal and rational ideas. He beeaim* profoumlly 
interested in religions reform and in j.S2(S willi 
Dvarkaiiath 'Pagore he organized the Bralimo 
Samaj, a religious society preaching a return to 
a purified ami primitive Brahmanism cornbim^d 
with theism and humanitarian rationalism. Al- 
though the synthetic doctrim‘S of the society 
aj)pcalcd to only a very small group of high caste 
intellectuals, they pointed the way to many sub- 
secpiciit reform movements. 

Hans Kohn 

Works'. The Enylish Works of Rani Aloliun Roy, ed. 
by J. C. (ihosc, 2 vols. (C'alcuttii 1885-87). 
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39; Andrews, C. F., The Renaissance in India (London 
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ROYAL COURT. Although the concept of 
courtesy {I I ojlichkeit , court oisir) dates only from 
the AJiddJe Ages, the cultural iullueuce of the 
royal court goes hack much fartlier. In the Old 
Kingdom (c. 29S0- 2.475 ancient Lgypt 

political and cultural life was concentrated in 
the ccMjrt of pharaoli, who was regarded as a god 
around whom the important figures of the em- 
pire grouped themselves in strict liitTarchical 
order. 'I'his rigid eentralization was rejdaced 
toward the end of the Old Kingdom by a feudal 
system, hut the courtly culture of the Alitldle 
and New Kingdoms never equaled that of 
the old. 

Far less is known concerning the importance 
of the court in the other ancient orit-ntal em- 
pires. Among the ] 3 abylonians the king .seems 
to have been jrrimarily a lawgiver, like Ham- 
murabi; among the martial Assyrians he was 
above all a military leader, like Sargon 11. Similai 
elements prevailed in the court culture of the 
Persian Fmpire, especially under Darius 1. In 
all these ca.ses the cultural inlluence of the courts 
was dependent far more than in k^gyjn u])on the 
personality of the ruler, 'Fhese ancient court 
culturt'S exerted some inlluence u]>on European 
courts tlirough the Hebrew kingdom, which 
gave to modern kingdoms the idea of the 
“anointed of the Lord.” 

In (ireek history the court was important 
only in th<* early jieriod, as in iMycenae. Not 
until the rise of the Alexandrianism of the Jhol- 
ernaic empire did the entire intellectual culture 
of the eastern Mediterranean area again act|uire 
a thoroughly courtly stamp. Ptolemy 11 at- 
tracted learned men from all over the worltl and 
founded the famous library at Alexandria, while 
his wife and sister Arsinoe was a patron of the 
poets. Mention should be made also in this 
period of the courts of the Seleucids in Antioch 
and of the Attalids in JVrgainurn, 

Because ot dis}>utes over favorites and dynas- 
tic struggles this I lellenistic world soon became 
ri|>e for the attack by the Roman Republic, 
which was steadily becoming monarchical as a 
result of contact w ith the East. Iwen then the vic- 
torious Roman military leader was surrounded 
by his coJ/urs pracinria, a groiqi of friends sug- 
gesting almost a courtly retinue, while a few^ 
great men played the role of patrons of letters, 
as, for example, the younger Scipio toward 
Polybius. Laesiir’s attempt to bring this monar- 
chical development to a logical conclusion was 
defeated by a iinal flicker of the republican 
spirit. 


WiiiJe Caesar’s successor, Augustus, professed 
himself content wath the j)rincipate, he was 
ckn^er enough to utilize his republican magis- 
tracy and the assistance of his friend Maecenas 
to control th(' intellectual development as well. 
He encouraged Vergil and Horace ai d banished 
Ovid, whose frivolity appeared to him to en- 
danger the work of his moral restoration. I hider 
Augustus this relation was still essentially per- 
sonal, but with the later emperors it steadily 
became in.stitutionalized, although no clear rela- 
tionship developed between intellectual and 
political life. 

Only under the adopted emperors of the sec:- 
ond century a.d. did there ari.se a type of en- 
lightened monarch who, like Hadrian, encour- 
aged the philosojdiers or, likt* Marcus Aurelius, 
was himself j>hiloso})hically disposed. In the 
great politico-social crisis of the third century 
this entire culture, strongly colored by court 
influence, was threatened with extinction; it was 
savetl, however, lirst by I )iocletiau’s ndornisand 
later by (k»nsrantine’s capitulation to Christi- 
anity. In th(‘ late Roman Em}>ire, which gave 
ri.s(‘ to that of Byzantium, there again lieveloped 
a pronounced court culture leaning heavily on 
oriental forms. C ereinony was regulated to the 
minutest details, and everything connected with 
the emperor was considered holy (w/fcr). 

In the (iermanic military kingiloms of the 
period of tlu‘ great migrations the tie wdth the 
ruler was originally based not on religious or 
institutional grounds but Sv)ldy on a persomd 
relation of tru.st. d'he court ollices which slowly 
developed '—marshal, seneschal and lord high 
stewaril — at lirst embodied otilv a relationship 
of personal service, which in the ( iermanic and 
unlike the ancient conception appeared honor- 
able. l)es])ite the attem]>ts of certain important 
Germanic rulers, like the Vandal Gaiseric or the 
Ostrogoth 1 'heodoric the Great, to develop an 
absolutist ]>ower, cultural life was mwer cen- 
tralized in the royal court, for their centralized 
power did not endure. Outstanding personali- 
ties like Charlemagne were, it is true, able to 
influence intellectual life. But the church re- 
mained the characteristic center of such activity, 
which furthermore was determined hir more by 
ktiightly influences than by royal courts, even 
after the renewxal of the em]>crorshij) under 
Otto I. Although it is in this very period that the 
exj^ression courtly behavior originated, this re- 
ferred not to the emj^erorship or to the various 
royal courts but to the encouragement of cultural 
life by ttie local dynasts. Enlistment in the 
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serv ice of a lady love, the lyrics of the trouba- 
dours and the s()ji;;s of the niinnesingers were 
first cultivated in the courts of southern France, 
which Bahenher^er and the landgrave of Thu- 
ringia attempted to emulate on (ierman soil, as 
the Wartlnirg Sa/i^crkrtci^ shows. 

A pronounced court culture, in which the 
center of political ])o\ver was at tin* same time 
the core ol social and intellectual life, first ap- 
peared in the late Aliddlc Ages, although in 
com]>etition with the culture of the cities, d'he 
lead in this new development was taken by the 
papal C'uria, whieh in the Uenaiss,mce was the 
foremost ]u*otector of artists and scholars. I'he 
significance, for tli(‘ intelleetrijd life of Italy, of 
Julius II arul the Medici popes wh(» followed him 
is generally known. The city-state of Florence, 
however, competed sueeessluhv wit!) tlu‘ Curia 
from tli<* beginning. In IdonaR-e C’osimo de 
Medici and his son Jairenzo the IVlagniheent, 
j^aralleling tlie example (d Augustus, retained 
the republican form l)Ut ctnistrucled a ceremoni- 
ous principate and established a broad cultural 
patronage, wliich reached its height in its culti- 
vation of Platonic philosophy, d'he greater and 
smaller dynasties of Italy emulated the Medici. 
Out of this atmosphere, in whieh the noble- 
W’ornen jdayed a decisive part, arose the ideal 
type of the courtier, a dilettante who is master 
of or at least conversant with all the arts and 
sciences. 

At tlie same time, in the Burgundian kingdom 
of J^hilip the (dood and Charles the Bold, there 
flourished a courtly culture which, despite its 
emphasis on knightly ideals, may be considered 
in many respects a Nordic counterpart of the 
Italian Renaissiince. This minor renaissance ac- 
(piired especial significance becaust* the Bur- 
gundian court ceremonial entered Spain with 
Cdiarles v and subsequently influenced Vienna 
and Paris. Under Phili]) ii the Spanish court 
became a firmly established institution, v irtually 
independent of the persomdity of the reigning 
monarch, whom it forced to conform to its re- 
quirements. 

With the rise of Iwiropcan national static the 
cultural significance of the court in Ifngland and 
France increased, almost contemporaneously 
with that of Spain. The Reformation and the 
Counter-Refonnation again raised the theolo- 
gian to intellectual supremacy and .strengthened 
the church, so that only those states which were 
confessionally unified maintained their positions 
of power. Flizabethan England, whose cultural 
growth reached its highest point in Shakes])earc, 
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stepped into the foreground on the Protestant 
side; while among the Catholic countries, even 
after the miscarriage of the universalistic plans 
of Charles V and his son Philip ii, Spain re- 
maineti the leading power, attaining with Cer- 
vantes, Calderon and Yela.squez its highest in- 
tellectual development under Philip iii and 
Philip jv. Ciermany receded far into the back- 
ground, while France recovered with surprising 
rapidity from the effects of the religious civil war 
and under llenrv IV was again able to play the 
role of a great pouRMX Institutionally strength- 
ened bv Richelieu and Mazarin, the French 
monarchy suceossfiilly took up the struggle 
against Spain and with tlu^ Pcac'eof the Pyrenees 
in ihv) luance supplanted Spain as the lead- 
ing power on the continent. 

Ihider 1 .ouis xiv, 1 he m/ Wc//, France attained 
inteilectual supremacy as well, retaining this 
lead for almost a century. Out of the fusion of 
the idea of thi‘ anointed of the Lord and the 
Roman law’ concept of priticcps Icffibus soJutus^ 
(here arose a type of kingshi]> which, while reli- 
gious in origin was basically worldly; this was 
to bmune the model for the entire Ihiropean 
continent. Louis xiv acted this type of king for 
his princely compeers with such intensity and 
thoroughne.ss that for the first and perhaps the 
only time in modern history the political and 
cultural tendencies of an age were inextricably 
intertwined. To Bossuet the king held the state 
together in the same way as (iod the universe. 
The “century of Louis xiv“ was characterized 
by the fact that all human activities, political or 
intellectual, vver<‘ subject to and stamj)cd by the 
same norms of a thoroughly courtly culture. It 
is not accidental that naive fantasy identified 
this king with his most characteristic creation, 
the palace and gardens of Versailles. Nothing 
excited imitation so strongly as this establish- 
ment, where the sun king gathered about him- 
self an aristocracy depriv’ed of political rights 
and surrounded his person with a ceremonious 
cult wlicTcby the rising and the retiring of his 
all Christian majesty became ceremonial acts of 
state. 'I'his cult of the king, which made obedi- 
ence on the part of his subjects a religious duty, 
corresponds to the concept of the kingly power 
as Louis XIV himself formulated it in his mem- 
oirs. “'Fhe king represents the entire nation; . . . 
it is completely embodied in his ]>erson.“ The 
French poetry and above all the drama of this 
period relltxrt this monarchic-aristocratic world 
as expressed in difierences in and cpiarrels over 
rank at Versailles, 
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Politiail activity was tlicorcticaJIy restricted premacy, leaving the social p^>sition of the crown 
to the king; iilJ others were subjects who owed almost untouched but limiting its political power 
the ruler })assi\’e obedience. Jn practise even so severely that 1 henceforth tiie king could do 
Louis XIV had to share his power with the no- no wrong/’ i:!ven uiicKt the house of Hanover 
bilitv, who supplied his officers and diplomats. the royal court remained tfie c<‘nter of S(x:ial life, 


Never haw wars l)een ('liaracterized by such 
absence of hate and slander of tlie enemy as in 
the seventeenth and eighteentli centuries, h'or 
tlu‘ diplomats wen^ mer(‘Iy courtiers, who con- 
onued against other nations tin* ganu‘ they liad 
Jt'arned at court — the hght lor glorv, for the 
prestige of tlieir ju'ince. 'J'his glory motiw is 
lundamental in the foreign j^olicv ol absolutism. 
All the juinces W(‘rt‘ concerned with it; their 
aim was to incR^ase the inheritance ol their 
fathers. 'Fbus war apj>eared as an entirely nat- 
ural form ol political activity, and the diplomacy 
of the period ser\ed more as a preparation for 
hail as a jn\‘venti\ i* of it. 

Louis XIV was never equaled ]»y any of his 
imitators, primarily because noTU‘ of th<‘ princes 
who set out to create \'ersailles jnilaces had 
behind him a stab' already consolidating itself 
along national lines. FurthermoR' the idea of 
kingshij) slowly disintegrat<‘tl in tlu' eightt‘enth 
century. The sun king had identilied himself 
entirely with his state and had ecjuated his inler- 
e.sts with those of Ibance. d'he enlightened 
des]>()tism of the eighteenth cimtiiry, as rejire- 
sent<‘d by I'Ralerick the (beat, Joseph it and 
C’atherine li, distinguished between ruler and 
state anti considered tlu‘ monarch “tht‘ first 
servant of the state.” d’lu're was .still no thought 
of })articipation by the subjects in atlministration 
t>f the .state; rather tht‘ |)rinciple applietl was “all 
for the jH'ople, nothing by the ]H*ople.” lUit the 
numarchy was no longiT a valiu' in ibwll; at 
lea.st in theory’ it had become an in.siitution justi- 
lit‘d only through the benelits which it conferred 
on .society as a vxhole. d’his repre.sentetl a lunda- 
mental concession to bourgeois thought ol the 
eight'.H'iith century, which was inclined to gauge 
all political and .social measures according to the 
standard of “the greatest happiness for the great- 
est number.” 

In this respect Kngland was far ahead of the 
contiiKUit. ddu‘ absolutism which the Tudors 
had e.stabli.shed while cleverly maintaining the 
parliaiiientary forms had collapsed in themicklle 
of the seventeenth century as a result of the 
unenlightened jxdicy of the Stuarts. 'I'he (jlori- 
ous Kevolution of ibSS tinally si‘t up a parlia- 
mentary oligarchy, half aristocratic, half bour- 
geois, in which the 'Fory landed interests and 
the Whig mone}’ed interests struggled for su- 


and in this cajiacity it has continued dowm to 
the pre.sent to play a more important role than 
the continental courts, d’he price of this social 
prerogative was the renunciation of political 
activity, which came iiicrea.siiigly into the hands 
of the cabint‘t. The monarchs on the continent 
gradually became w<‘ary of their courtly cere- 
monial in the (‘ighleiaith ctaitury and began to 
free themselves from its bonds. The role wliicli 
Louis XIV had pla\a‘d with ease became an un- 
comfortable burden for his griMt-grandson and 
succes.sor, Louis XV. I’here gradually d(‘Velo])ed 
in France a public opinion w hich, in the absence 
of all legal forms, was voiced in the salons of 
I’aris by the reigning philosophers. The liteiary 
moiuirchv of \ Oltaire entered tlu* li.sts against 
the political monarchy ol Louis XV; its peculiar 
.stRmgth consisted in the fact that it <‘Kpres.s(‘d 
W'hat every man, that is, every FruicIi bour- 
geois, alreaily knew. .About th(‘ middle ol the 
eighteenth centurv the proce.ss of divorcing in- 
tellectual from ]>oliticai life had evtTvwhere been 
carried to completion. Jn vsesbam and ctaitral 
Iuiro]H‘ the center of intellectual life had tjuit'* 
definitely shifbal to the bourgeoisie, frecpiently 
in alliance with the liberal ncibililv , which alone 
rej'reseuted the same ulcas in the (‘cononiically 
backward areas of easlern hairope. 

in the great resolution of iyS() the bour- 
geoisie, conscious ol having attained its inttdlec- 
tual majority, uiuUalook to .senze control in the 
political held as well aiul to lashifiii state and 
society after its own desires. I'he f rench idea 
was transferreel to the other lbiro]>ean countries 
W'ith an aeljustment ba.sed on the degree ol de- 
velopment attaineel b\ their respevtivc bour- 
geoisies. 'File role of the monarch as leader in 
intellectual and political life W’as now played 
out; all attempts at restoration at best led only 
to tcmporaiy and partial successes. 'Fhe mon- 
archs thcmsiTes gradually became bourgtiois. 
J’Vederick William ill of Prussia may perhaps be 
con.sidercd the First bourgeois king. He func- 
tioned almost like a minor ofllcial; concerned 
(mb' w'ith the welfare of his subjects, besought 
unsuccessfully to remain aloof from all ititer- 
natioiial conflicts. His conqueror, Nap(_)Ieon, 
tri(.‘d to rce.stablish in Franceacourtly atmosjiherc 
after the pattern of the ancicn regime hut his at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. 
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The Restoration period did not involve a re- ROYCE, JOSIAH (1855-1916), American meta- 
turn to the past. On the contrary, during this physician and social philosopher. Royce was 
extra]>olitical and relatively uneventful period born and educated in California and as a student 
the bourgeoisie everywhere strengthened its po- came under the inlluence of a scientific mind 
sition. Even in the countries of more or less with philosophical leanings -Joseph Et Conte, 
enlighteneil absolutism the decisive factor was a pupil of Agassiz. At the same time his imagi- 

no longer the hereditary nobility but the bu- nation was deepened by association with Sill, the 
reaucracy, which thought in bourgeois terms poet, and by reading in (jieck drama, 1 1 is later 
e\’en where it was recruited from the nobility. philosopliical dcxelopinent was molded by 

The rulers Mere lorccal to make conscious or German idealism, especially by Kant, Hegel, 

uncon.scious concessions to the spirit of the the remanticists and Schopenhauer, and also by 
limes and to behave as bourgeois. Character- the logic of Charles Peirce and the voluntaristic 
isiically tiie lead was taken by the lesstT ]>rinci*s, j>sychoii)gy of W illiam James, 
such as Leopold, who ascendetl the Belgian 1 n Ins tliirty-four years as teacher at I lan'anl 
throne about the same tiiiie that the French University Royce de\ eloped an original inter- 
bourgeoisie gave themselves a king after their }>reiation of iilcalism, based in large ]>art on 

own hearts in the juason of Louis Philij^jH*. soeial exj>erience and applying a new insight to 

Another C-olnirger, the prince consort of the social structure. Although generally regartled as 
haigllsh cpieen Victoria, facial the dehcate task an absolutist, Ro\ce liad a strongly empirical 
(d retalucating his pleasure loving young w ife in bent: his conc(M*n throughout Avas with “ex- 
r)ourg(‘ois lairiK'Stness and res]>ectabillt v; )k' sue- j>erience.” lApiTienie for him was not, how- 
e<H‘ded amazingl\ and thus lu lpt tl to sha]H‘ the e\er, a matter primarily of space and its con- 
W'ctorian era, w hich also estabiislu d a high point tents, but rather of human emotion and 
m haiglislj inlelh'Ctiial hie. A giMitaal tlemocrati- purpose. Wdiat chiefly altraided him to the 
zat ion of society (*nsiu‘d aiul to an e\er increasing romanticists and to Hegel was their piaveption 
extent rank was replacial by w<'alth; tlu* Ixnir- of the fact that human passion has its logic; that 
geois w^ay of life gradually came to set th(‘ tone life reijuires a discovery of this logic, or inner 
lor all circles, including tin* court itself. Tlu‘ principle, and an ordering of personal and social 
more the ruler adjusted himself to tiiis ilexelop- life in accord with it; this leads to recognition of 
ment, the firmer was his hold ujion his position; the unity of all conscious life, whether that unity 
so that after the Wairld War, except for Italy, be called the Absolute, or Ciod, or the ideal 
where h'ascism saved the monarchy, only Img- community. 

land among all the great powers retaiiual its It is characteristic of Royce that he was 
monarchical form. strongly indivithial: that he was always re}H*lling 

'File period of courtly culture, ax hich reached and ri'pelletl by much of the spontaneous group 
its zenith in the seventia iith ciaitury, xvas finally life arouiul him. 1 le was keenly sensitix e to the 
brought to a close by the World War. I’he court goods and evils of social motives, especially to 
has retained a certain social ])restige, to xshich the intangible loyalties and disloyalties which 
the members of the U}i])er classes in democratic determine the fate of all scK'icties. For him no 
countries readily succumb, and which adxocates cornmunitx has any cohesion except the loyalty 
of an authoritarian democracy, like the Italian Axhich its members entertain toward the 
Fascists, knoxv how to utilize for their oxvn ends, “causes” xvhich that community professes to 
Tlie continued existence of monarchistic groups cheri.sh. Yet loyalty, as affecting a highly self- 
in republican countries do<*s not obviate the fact conscious and assertixv individual, remained for 
of the decadence of the monarchic idea. For him a cjuality having not only its my.steries but 
these groups of him pvnsants^ recruited from the its dangers, and recjuiring intelligent criticism, 
upper classes, are numerically aitv Aveak. Even Royce made it part of his xvork to bring this 
a monarchical restoration will not bring a return imponderable to light and to establish its 
to the past. 'Fhe time when the court was the nietaphysical basis ( 7 V/c Philosophy of Loyalty ^ 
center of the political, social and intellectual life New York 190S; 'J'lip Hope of the Great Corn- 
of an epoch is definitively past. niunity, New York 1916). 

Piter Riciiaud Roiiden ^hs greatest metaphysical work, The W orld 

•SV.: Monahc„v; ICM.-utF; Noi.n.u v; Akist.h hacv; """( l>]dhndtml {z vols., New \ork 1900-01), 
PninoeuAi’v; Lithkaturk; Ciuvalrx ; Gcnillman, its title from the eflort to show , in contrast 

'rmioRY ot 1 HE. to Hegel, tliat the life of an absolute purpose 
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requires the moral indejicndence of each in- 
dividual. Royce not only rejected the common 
prejudice that one must choose hetween the 
unity and the variety of tJie world, between the 
total life and individual freedom, but insisted 
that neither could be had witliout the other. It is 
ordy in the development of llie individual that 
the life of the whole can properly be expressed. 

'Idle psycholo^deal basis for this theory of the 
individual was j^repared by Royce in an earlier 
work, Studirs of (Uml and Evd (New ^"ork 
1898), and developed in his Ouilinc of Psy~ 
rholof^V (New York 1903). Instead of regarding 
the individual as a closed moral unit, out of 
whose assemblages societies ar(' made, Royce 
ludd social consciousness to be a iKressary con- 
dition of self-consciousness. (.)ut oftliis naturally 
grew his lat(‘r coneejuion of the self as a com- 
munity; a conception which in turn makes it 
possible to regard tlie community as a self and to 
interpret the univcTse in terms of an ideal 
community {I'hc Prohlnn oj (Ihristianity, 2 vols., 
New York 1913). 

The World War brought to Royce an im- 
mediate demand for an ap])lication of his 
philosophy. This gave rise to his striking pro- 
posal for a form of international insurance 
(liar and Insuranrr, New ^'ork 1914) and vari- 
ous addresses (collected in 77 /c IJo/yc of the 
Ureal (Unnmimity), His absolute idealism was not 
inconsistent with a fervent belief in the reality of 
evil and in the necessity of resolute rejection. His 
sociology had an ethical and religious motiva- 
tion, guided by a j^rofound grasji of scientific 
method and a wide mastery of relevant fact. 

WiM.iAM IdtNFST Hocking 

Other important 7 Vor/is\ The Urhidous A'ipvit oj J^hdoso- 
phy (Boston 1SS5); The Spirit of Ahxteni Jdiilosophy 
(Boston iSgz); Lectures on AloJern Idealism^ fd. l)y 
J . I .oewcnhcrjj: (New 1 lav en 1 g i <p. 

Oons'ult: “B.apers in Honor of Josiah Royce on His 
Sixtieth Birthday” in Phdosophual Re 7 'ie 7 i\ vol. x\\' 
(igi()) 22g-5i4, with a hihlio^^Maphy of Boyce’s 
writintxs hy Benjamin Rand; Aronson, i\I. J., La 
phdosophie morale dc Josiah Royce (Bans )g27); IMar- 
cel, (J., “l.a metaphysi(|uc de Josiah Royce” in Revue 
de metaphysique et de morale, vol. \\v (i()iK) 337-88, 
475-518, and vol. xwi (igig) 1 ig-4g, 21 1-46. 

ROYICR-COIXARl), PIERRE PAUL (1763- 
1845), French philosopher and statesman. Like 
most of his intellectual contemporaries Royer- 
Collard reacted vehemently against the Jacobin 
phase of the hVench Revolution. In an effort to 
undermine the eighUnaith century rationalism of 
v*hich he considered Jacobinism an outgrowth. 


he appealed to the Scottish philosofihy of com- 
mon sense as refutation of the sensationalist 
epistemology of Condillac and his revolutionary 
disciples. A Jansenist by training and conviction, 
he felt that human reason alone was incapable of 
comprehending the* unknowable and sought to 
reidentify philosojdiy aiul religion. As profc'ssor 
of philosijphy and dean oi the Sorbonne from 
1811 to 1814 he everted a deej) inlluence not 
only on his colleague f Jui/ot, but also on Victor 
Cousin and his hallow eclectics. With the restora- 
tion of Louis xvni, Royer-Collard assumed more 
active responsibilities. In iS 14 he was ajipointed 
director of government publishing and printing 
and in the following year ivrcsident of the com- 
mission of public instruction. His election in 
1815 deputy from i 1 k‘ iMarne launched him 
upon a career as parliamentarian and political 
leader which w.is to last until 1845. 

At the same time the violent antiliberal coun- 
teroffensive, which he witnessed at dost" range 
during tin* “White Terror” of ma- 

terially altered the trcaul of his political and so- 
cial thinking. His extrtane anti-jacobinism gave 
W'ay to a realization that the h'rencli Revolution 
had been responsible for establishing certain 
civil and social liberties which must be diligently 
saleguardeci against the forces of reaction. J*ro- 
c(‘eding from a set of more or less abstract prin- 
ciples, he develo])ed a rather flexible working 
political philoso[d)y and program, around which 
he rallied a group of likeminded parliamen- 
tarians known as the Doctrinaire (qsi\) party. In 
the course of the various shifts in })arty and 
governmental leadership during the reigns of 
I^ouis xviii anti Louis Philij)pe, Rt)yer-ColIard 
remained the most eltK[ueiit and }>rofound 
spokessman of the liberal groups in their jht- 
sistent opposition to the right. As counselor of 
state from 1815 to 1820 he w as the moving spirit 
among the ministers who wert‘ engaged in 
setting up a new cf)nstitutional regime; and in 
1830 as f)residenl of the Chamber he w as largely 
instrumental in overthrowing the Bourbons. In 
the interest of public order he supported, al- 
though not actively, the monarchy of Louis 
Philippe and was outspoken in his opposition to 
the measures of September, 1835, against the 
liberty of the press. 

Maintaining at all times a middle course be- 
tween the rival theories of divine right of kings 
and popular sovereignty, he based the new con- 
stitutional charter on the principle of constitu- 
tional sovereignty. According to the generally 
accepted interpretation formulated by Royer- 
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Collard this sovereignty derived from the inter- 
action of three equally balanced powers— the 
monarchical represented by the king, the aristo- 
cratic represented by the peers and the demo- 
cratic represented by the elective chamber. In- 
stead of being rigidly separated these powers 
should work together harmoniously. Such col- 
laboration, if accompanied by an irremovable 
magistracy and by a free press, was an adequate 
guaranty of liberties. He regarded voting not as 
a natural right of the individual or even as a de- 
vice for indirect representation, but as a 
specialized function to be entrusted to those 
grouj>s of the population best qualified to per- 
form it. 

CflARiaS H. POUTHAS 

(Consult: JoufFroy, T. S., (]<mrs (Vhistoire dc la fyliilo- 
snpliic ntoderne (i’aris 1831); Uararitc, A. tic, La vit' 
politique de AL Royer -d oil ard^ .\cv disiours et ses errits, 

2 vols. (P.iris Spvillcr, luiL’cnc, Ro\rr-(A)lftir<l 

(Pans iS(;5); ’^Painc, II., Les philo^iaphes fnunaiK du 
xi\*' siir/e (2n(l cJ. Paris iS(»o) ch. ij; l''a^j:uct, ]:,milc, 
LiiUtiques et uiortdiKtes du di\~uem'tewe sietle, 3 \<»Is. 
(Paris i 8«^2) vol. i, p. 257 306; INlichcl, Henry, I/idee 
deVeiut (Paris 1895) p. 2<)i- 09; I.aski, 1 1 . J., Authority 
in the AUtdern State (New I laven i«)i9) ch. iv; Soltau, 
Ko^er, French Thouyjit in the Nineteenth Century 
(London 1931) p. 43-50. 

R I IBRER is peculiarly a commodity of the mod- 
ern industrial age. Not only has the great expan- 
sion in its use occurred within the last genera- 
tion, but most of the uses to which it is now put 
were unknown fifty years ago. Rubber is notable 
bf)th for the variety of its products, numbering 
more than 32,000 different articles, and for the 
overwhelming importance of a single one of 
them, tires, whose production absorbs m<ire 
than three fourths of all crude and reclaimed 
rubber. It is one of the few important raw mate- 
rials which all manufacturing countries must 
import. Ch'ude rubber occupies an imi'>ortant 
place in the foreign trade of the United States, 
the princi}>al importer and rnanidacturcr. I’he 
American imports of crude rubber rose from an 
annual average of $S6,ooo,ooo in igii-J5, or 
fourth place among all imports, to 8430,000,000 
and 8506,000,000 in i()25-26, or first place 
among imports, chiefly because of a sharp rise 
in prices; by 1929 rubber imjnjrts had dro]>ped 
^o third place and by 1932 to sixth place, being 
exceeded in the latter year by imports of coffee, 
silk, sugar, newsprint and woodpulp. On the 
basis of value added by manufacture the rubber 
industry ranked fifteenth among the manufac- 
turing industries of the United States in 1929 
and thirteenth in 1931, as compared with twen- 
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ty-seventh in 1914. C)n the basis of total value 
of the protluct it ranked fourteenth in 1929 and 
seventeenth in 1931, as compared with twenty- 
ninth in 1914. 

Rubber was among the strange artic'les that 
Columbus brought back to Europe from hi^» 
second voyage of di.scovery. Even at this time 
natives of Central and South America had 
learned to use rubber in making w’ater])roof gar- 
ments and shoes, but for nearly 250 years rubber 
continued to be little m()re than a curiosity in 
other ]>arts of the world. In 1770 Joseph Priest- 
ley gave rubber its f>opuIar name by mentioning 
that it could be used for “wiping from paper the 
marks of a black-lead-pencil, “ and it came into 
popular use fi)r that purpose. A satisfactory 
waterproof cloth was de\x*loped by Macintosh 
and Hancock as early as T(S20. From 1S20 to 
1(837 nuiiieroiis atteTn})ts were made to intro- 
duce water}’)r()of rubbtT shoes anti various other 
products made with rubber. Little success at- 
tended these efforts, chiefly because of inability 
to overconu' the effect of changes in temperature 
upon rubber. 

In tS3(; (. harles (Goodyear, after years of dis- 
appointing experiments, de\ised a method of 
vulcanizing rubber by the api)lication of heat to 
a mixture of rubber and sulphur. He was re- 
peatedly involved in litigation over patents and 
royalties, and desjute eventual court action in 
his favor he never realized a substantial return 
on his patents. ( ioodvear’s discovery of a satis- 
factory means of vulcanizing rubber marked ifs 
emergence as an important commercial product. 
By 1(856 a wide variety of rubber articles, in- 
cluding belting, hose, boats, balloons, gloves and 
othcT articles of aj^parel, tents, water bags, 
cusiiions and carriage tires wen* being offered 
to the public. From the Civil War to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century the manufacture 
of rubber products grew' sLiwly but steadily. 
New uses for rubber apj)eared from time to time 
but the most important products were boots and 
shoes, w'aterproof fabrics, tubing, carriage tires 
and mechanical goods. 'Poward the end of the 
period proiluction of bicycle tires assumed sub- 
stantial proportions. 

It remained for the development of the auto- 
mobile to revolutionize the rubber intlustry. The 
tremendous ini}H*tus which this gave to the de- 
mand for rubber tires led to the rise of the 
plantation rubber industry, transformed rubber 
manufacturing from small scale enterprises to 
giant industries and c(>ntributcd to unsettling 
variations m the nricc of the crude product. 
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In Brazil, the main producer prior to 1912, 
the out])ut rose from 31 tons in 1827 to 27,650 
in 1900; only small amounts were produced elsc- 
\vher<‘. In 1905, 99.7 percent of the total world 
supply, or 59,230 tons, was wild rubber. It rose 
to a ma\inium of 73,83^ tons in 1912, declinin^^ 
to only 82 10 tons in 1932. 'Bhe proportion of 
wiki rubber to total world supply of crude rub- 
ber was 55 percent in 1913, 7 percent in 1922 
and just rner 1 ])crcent in 1932. For the ten 
years 1922-31, 72 percent of all wild nibl>er 
came from Brazil, 8 percent from elsewhere in 
South America and 20 percent from Africa. 

At one time it was said that each ton of rubber 
cost a human life. In the early years of thetwen- 
ti(‘tli century various wei;tcrn jviwers protested 
against the mclhotls allegedly ])ractised by the 
Belf^ian authonti(‘s to (‘ompcl the nalives of the 
C'on^o to provide tlu'in with rubber — such 
measures as holding women lu)sta^a*s for ilcliv- 
erv of rubber by tlu‘ir husbands, cuttinj^ off 
hands when the quantity^ was insuflieient and 
forcing natives to (‘at the rubber when the qual- 
ity was unsatisfactory. Shortly before the World 
War the virtual enslavement of native rubber 
workers in the PutunKiyo region of Peru led to 
an international campaign of exposure. In the 
Congo, w hich, although termed a free state, was 
in reality a pres(‘rve of Leopold of the Belgians, 
two metlwals were used to sc‘cure rubber: direct 
forced labor and imposition of a tax on native 
villages of so many kilograms of rubber. Exports 
of crude rubber rose from $30,000 in 1886 to 
$9,000,000 in 1905. The extraction of rubber 
was combined with other enterpris(^s, and non- 
Belgian capital, including the American Congo 
Company, participated in the activities. One 
concessionaire company in six years made net 
profits of over $3,000,000 on a paid up capital 
of $45,000. Yearly dividends exceeded original 
investment. The stocks of these companies 
soared to fabulcus jwices. With the expansion of 
jdantation rubber, output of rubber in the 
C’ongo declined steadily, as did wild rubber in 
other regions, until now' it is negligible. 

Rubber is found in a large number of plants, 
including goldenrod and many varieties of milk- 
we(*d, but only a few' plants have figured as 
commercial sources of rubber. The earliest at- 
temjns to cultivate rubber made use of the Ficm 
elastica tree, but the only important source at 
the present time is the Hevea brasilivnsh , a tree 
indigenous to the Amazon valley. In 1930-32 
over 99 percent of the world’s supply of crude 
rubber was obtained from Hci'ea trees com- 


pared W'ith less than 55 percent in 1910. Seeds 
of the Hevea brought from Brazil by Henry 
Wickham in 1876 were germinated in England 
and seedlings were transported from there to 
Ceylon and subsequently to British Malaya. 
Interest in the new' plant devek>ped slow'ly, but 
a coffee blight toward the close of the century 
made planters in the Middle East more w'illing 
to experiment w'ith rubber. By 1904, 66,000 
acres, chiefly in the hands of natives, W'ere 
jdanted to rubber. Rubber grow'ing rtveived an 
impetus from the high prices j>revailing before 
the World War and rising ju'ices during the first 
years of the Stevenson Act again stimulated 
heavy planting. By J927 the acr(‘agc plintcd to 
rubber in the Dutch b^ast lndic‘s exceeded the 
total planted in British Malaya. Rubber planting 
in Indo-Cdiina has also grown rapidly in recent 
years. 'The area planttxl to rubber in the Middle 
East totaled 1,140,000 acn^s in 1910 and 4,326,- 
000 acres in 1920, in each case approximately 
half being situated in British Malaya. 'The total 
area in rubber at the beginning of J(p32 W'as 
estimated at 7,955,000 acres, of which 38. 5 per- 
cent w'as in British Malaya, 41 percent in the 
Dutch h^ast Indies and over 6 j)erc(‘nt in other 
non-British areas. 

'Fhe plantation rubber industry falls into two 
categories, that controlled by natives and that 
controlled by plantation companies, or ‘'estates.” 

'I 'he native usually plants his rubber trees along 
with rice or some other crop, which he con- 
tinues to cultivate. The capital investment is 
relatively slight, es]>ecially in the Dutch East 
Indies, where much free land is available to 
persons who settle and clear it. The work on 
the native holding is usualU performed in spare 
time or by members of the family who w'ould not 
otherwise be employed. Because of differences 
in organization and methods the native growler 
finds it easier than the estate plantation grower 
to shift from the production of rubber in re- 
sponse to continued low prices. Native produc- 
tion constituted approximately 45 percent of the 
total output of rubber in 1929. 

Estate plantation rubber is usually in the 
hands of joint stock companies, whose holdings 
may vary from a few hundred to many thousand 
acres. 'Fhe first rubber plantation company was 
formed in London in 1903. Companies are 
sometimes incorporated in the producing coun- 
try, in which case part of the capital may be 
supplied locally; but it is more usual for them 
to be incorporated abroad, particularly in Lon- 
don. In the case of a company incorporated in 
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London the London ofTice ordinarily h ts general 
charge of the affairs of the organi^^atio'c., but the 
estate itself is in the hands of a maa^gcr, who 
administers the plantation with the aid of a 
luiropean and native staff. On the smaller estates 
the staff frequently consists entirely of natives. 
'J'he rubber estates in Java generally use local 
labor. In British Malaya the estates depend 
principally upon labor imported from India, 
China and Java, the estates in Ceylon upon labor 
from India, and the estates in Sumatra upon 
labor from Jav’a. laibor conditions are charac- 
teristic of those prevailing in plantation regions 
(see Plan i'ation). 

The rubber trees require considerable atten- 
tion in the way of cultivation, prevention of 
disease and tapping. Latex, which is not the sap 
of the tree but a milky fluid contained in the 
bark, is obtained by narrow incisions in the 
bark. During the period of high prices trees were 
lapj)ed once or even twice a day. With lower 
prices it has become customary to tap less fre- 
quently, but over a wider circumference of the 
tree. 'Phe trees are ordinarily rested for tw^o 
months or more each y<?ar. After the latex has 
been gatbered it is brought to the plantation 
warehous(‘S and cv 'agulated by acetic acid or some 
other cheniical. 'The rc^sulting rubber comes on 
the market as “civpe” rubber or, if it has gone 
through a smoking process, as “smoked sheet.” 

Some of the larger plantation estates engage 
in experiments to increase the yield of rubber 
trees, to reduce disease anil in other ways to 
augment productive elliciency. The local jilant- 
ers’ associations likewise inirsue experimental 
work and in general stxdv to further the interests 
of' growers. Experiments to improve yield, j^ar- 
ticularly by means of bud grafting and seed 
selection, have increased annual yield from the 
usual 300 or 400 ]iounds per acre to 1000 pounds 
or more, although the average yield even on the 
most progressive estates is still far below this 
figure. 

d’he high prices of crude rubber before and 
during the World War were expressed in the 
high dividends of rubber companies. 'Phey were 
lower shortly after the‘ war, when prices dropped, 
but rose sharply a few years later, when the 
Stevenson restriction scheme forced up prices. 
Stock prices and dividends declined precipi- 
tately with the failure of the restriction scheme 
and the fall in prices of crude rubber. Many 
synthetic rubber substances have been pro- 
duced, particularly in (Icrrnany, but none has 
thus far become commercially important. The 
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government of the Soviet Union has reported 
the production of considerable quantities of 
rubber from a domestic shrub. 

Trade in rubber is mainly through private 
contract. Idie chief markets in the producing 
countries are Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Su- 
rabaya and Batavia. Large quantities of planta- 
tion rubber and most of the rublier produced in 
.Ulrica are marketed through Londim and other 
iMiropcan markets, 'Phe principal markets for 
South American rubber are Pani and Manaos. 
Exchanges for forw^ard dealing in rubber exist 
in New York, London, Hamburg, Paris and 
Amsterdam, but only the first two of these do 
a large amount of business. In aildition to the 
local planters’ organizations there are in Eng- 
land the Rubber (drou'ers’ Association, the 
Rubber Share Brokers’ Association, the Rubber 
'iVade Association of London and the India 
Rubl>er Manufacturers’ Association, Ltd. The 
Rubber (Growers* Association is of very great 
importance; it maintains relations with other 
rubber associations in ICngland and other coun- 
tries and with the planters’ associations in the 
pn/duciTig countries, h'or years it has fostered 
new uses for rubber, and it played a leading 
part m the enactment of the Stevenson plan to 
restrict production and raise prices. Somewhat 
similar organizations exist in (Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Stales. ’Die Rubber 
7 rade Association of New York includes dealers 
and importers; the Rubber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., formerly the Rubber Association 
of America, comjirises manufacturers of rubber 
products; and the Rul^ber Reclaimers’ Associa- 
tion is made up of reclaimers not allied with 
manufacturing companies. 

For the five years ic;io-i4, 44.5 percent of 
the total output of crude rubber was consumed 
by the United States. Other leading consuming 
countries were Oreat Britain, Germany and 
France. During and after the war the United 
States forged far ahead and in 1924 absorbed 
nearly 76 percent of the total output. 7 ’he rela- 
tive importance of the United States declined 
after this date; in 1932, for the first time in many 
years, consumption by the United States fell to 
less than half the world total; namely, 47 per- 
cent ('Pable 1). 

Crude rubber has always been subject to wide 
swings in price. 7 ’hese fluctuations are traceable 
primarily to certain peculiarities in the demand 
for and supply of rubber. In the first place, the 
demand for crude rubber is highly inelastic, 
principally because over three fourths of the 
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Estimated World Ausoiumton of Crlde Rduijer, 1926-32 
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n)nsiirnplion arises from the aiitomohile indus- 
try, in wlneh nihln'r is a minor hut ah.solutely 
(‘ssenti.il element. In the second j^lace, the sup- 
ply of rnhiter also is ineListic. It is dilhcidt to 
increase the (jiianlity materially in a short period 
hecause ol the necessary la{>.se ol lour to .seven 
years lietween ]>lantin<4 and harvestinj^. 'The or- 
ganization of the phmtation riihher industry 
with heav\ li\t*d investment, with lahor fre- 
(juently recruited from a distance and with a 
lar^e proportion ol nati\'t‘ producers, who may 
increase their outjnit desjhte falling prices, also 
has contrihuted to the rit.!;idity ol supply so far 
as (‘ontra(‘t ion is conci-rned. 

'The hi^h price of crude ru]d)er whicli pre- 
vailed jn ior to the World War encoura jilt'd hea\ v 
plantiiiLt- ^ hilikc most raw materials, crude ruh- 
her dt‘('linetl in ])nce during aiul even after the 
war. Where the jjricc had ri.sen above three 
dollars a pound in H)io, it fell below 12 cents 
in U)2i. 'The maturing of rubber trees, the 
improvement of roads, the post-war dcprt'ssion 
and the introduction of the longer wearing cord 
lire combined to hold ]wices at recortl low levels 
from 1920 to i()22. During this time various 
attempts were made to restrict production in 
order to restore prices. At the end of 1920 a 
large group of British, Dutcli and Chinese 
growers undertook voluntarily to restrict output 
by 25 percent, but tht‘ results were disappoint- 
ing. Despite failure to obtain the cooperation of 
the Dutch the British Barliament on Novem- 
ber 1, 1922, enacted the Stevenson Rubber Re- 
striction Act, named after the chairman of the 
committee which presented it, to restrict the 
supply of rubber. I'he act imposed a prohibitive 


t.ix on rubber exported by any planter in exec^ss 
of a certain percentage of his “.standard produc- 
tion.” 'This standard W’as based where po.ssible 
oTi actual output during the year ended October 
31, 1920. d'he proj>ortion of export allowed, 
originally 60 percvait, was to b<‘ rai.sed or lowered 
in case the market price over quart t‘rly periods 
was above or below certain pivotal levels. 

'Fhe averagt‘ price of crude rubber in New 
York in August, i()22, was 14 cents per pound; 
in December, the .second month of restriction, 
it was 2^1 cents. The averages for 1(^23 and 
1924 W'ere 30 cents and 26 cents respectively as 
compared with 16 cents in 1921 and 17 cents 
in 1922. Restriction undoubii‘dly played a part 
in this price recovery. But there were other c«)n- 
iributing factors, including increasing business 
activity in the United States and a rapidly e\- 
fianding demand for automobiles, economic re- 
covery in Luro|X" anti the develo])ment of bal- 
ItMUi tires. These inlluences became more jwo- 
nounced in 1925, and in June and July of that 
year there W'as a runaway market wdth the price 
of rubber reaching $1.23 per pound, d'his was 
tine in jiart to uncertainty as to the way in which 
restriction w'ould be administered. Despite the 
apparent success of the Stevenson Act in raising 
prices during the early years, ils inlluence grad- 
ually^ weakened. Reduction in the export allow- 
ance to the limit set in the law failed to overcome 
the downward trend of prices in 1926-28. In 
the spring of 1928 it was announced that restric- 
tion w^ould he abandoned at the end of the sixth 
year, October 31, 1928. 

Both the rise of prices following the enact- 
ment of restriction and the drop after the an- 
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nounccmcnt of its abandon meat indicate that 
restriction played a siii)stajitial part in deter- 
minin^ prices. The hit,di prices stimulated pro- 
duction chiefly through heavier tapping in the 
unrestricted Dutch areas. Of greatest ultimate 
importance was the impetus to new jdanting in 
restricted and more particularly in unrestricted 
areas. Indignation against the Stevenson Act 
and es})ecialiy against the high prices jwevailing 
in i(;25 and t() 26 led to an active antirestriction 
camjiaign in the United Slates. This campaign, 
encouraged by the govcTnrnent, assumed large 
proportions and caused a certain amount of 
friction between the Ibnted States and (rreat 
Britain. Measun's to economize the use of rub- 
ber were put into eflect. 'The outjnit of re- 
claimed rubber was increased from 54,000 tons 
in i(j22 to 223,000 tons in t()2<S, although only 
jKirt ol this increase was due to restriction. At- 
tempts w(‘re made* to revive the production of 
giiayvde rubber, a Mexican industry which in 
j(;0() represented an American investment of 
$30,000,000 and supplied 20 percent of the 
rubber consumetl in the United Stat(‘s, but 
which had declined and ])ractically disapj reared; 
these ellorts were, howexer, unsuccessful be- 
cause of the low prices which followed the 
breakdown of the Stevenson Act. ( iiiavule rub- 
ber is now of importance only as a ]K)ssible 
source of rubber in case of emergency. 

'I’he Stevenson restriction plan ])recipitated a 
mox'ement among American rul)ber companies 
10 own and control their own sources of supply, 
'^^'he mo.st ambitious project was that of the 
I'irestone intcR'Sts in Jaberia, which eonteiii- 
j)lated rubber production on a large .scale. At 
the end of 1(^32 three American companies — 
United States, Uirestone and (ioodyear -were 
reported to own rubber plantations totaling ap- 
j)roximately 150,000 acres and repiwsenting an 
investment of $52,000,000 in Sumatra, British 
Malaya, the Philippines and Liberia, part of 
this investment dating from before the war. 
Another .\merican company owns iS,ooo acres 
of rubber plantations in java. Sev<*ral toreign 
companies, notably the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany, Ltd., and Michelin et Cie, also have ex- 
tensive plantations. 'Phe low jiriccs of crude 
rubber in recent years have made plantations a 
liability rather than an asset to the companies 
owning them. Against ihL must be set ttic sub- 
.stantial profits on plantation 'uroiiTit earned, 
particularly by the United States .kcliber Com- 
pany and the Dunlop company, before i(>20 
and during the early years of tb.e Stevenson Act, 
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On the whole the planting operations under- 
taken in response to the slogan, “Americans 
should own their own rubber/’ have thus far 
proved a costly failure. 

In retrospect it seems that the Stevenson Act 
W'as hardly justified by the circumstanc(?s. The 
rubber industry was probably no worse oiT than 
many other agricultural industries at the time, 
and it is likely that improvement in general 
business conditions would have cured most of 
the ills. It was a ir^istake to jirolong re.striction 
and to rai.se the pivotal price in 1926, since the 
effect in both in.stances was to encouragt* very 
heavy planting. Par from relieving oxcrproduc- 
tion, the ultimate eflect of the Steven.son .Act 
was greatly to aggravate it. Restriction was insti- 
tiit<‘d with the average price of niblK-r at about 
ib cents a pound. It was abandoned because it 
was found impossible to bold the priet^ above 
40 cents. But in i()32 the {>riee fell to just over 
2I cents and for (be entire year it averaged only 
3I cents a ])oimd. It js probable that the losses 
from restriction outweighed the gains, and it 
ap]>ears that the producing countries, because 
of the aggravation of overproduction, were the 
chief losers. In 1921, 72.5 percent of all rubber 
produced in the Middle fkisl came from British 
p()sse.ssi()ns and in 1922, 71.5 percent; largely 
as a result of restriction the projiortion fell to 
59 percent in 1924 and to 57 percent in 1927. 
After the abandonment of re.striction production 
in Ifritish areas rose again to an averagt‘ of 66 
percent for 1 929-32. In view of the greater 
increa.se in planting in non-British areas it is 
probable that the relative importance of the 
British areas will decline further. 

The manufacture of rubber products is con- 
centrated in countries which are not ])rodiieers 
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of crude rubber, by far the most important of 
these being tlie United States. Rubber manu- 
factures of all varieties in the United States 
have made great progress since 1914 ('Fable li). 
'Fhe industry’s proportion of value added to 
output by manufacturing is somewhat higher 
than the average for manufacturing as a whole. 
Rubber manufacture, particularly in the making 
of tires, is an industry with large hxed capital 
and overhead costs. 'I'he machinery and appa- 
ratus used are heavy and com[)le\, and chemical 
processes are of the utmost imjKirtance. The 
manufacture of rubh<T goods direct from latex, 
eliminating the st<‘}> of preparing crude rubber 
in bulk form, is increasing. 'Fliis p^rocess, since 
its invention in 1921 for use in papHT making, 
has been ap])lied to many other purposes, in- 
cluding canning and the manufacture of textiles, 
adhesives and hose; this use of latex is said to 
piroduce a cheapier, stronger and more durable 
article than milled rubber reduced to liquid 
form by masti(*ation and dissolution. 

'Fechnologieal progress and the increasing 
})roducti\'ity of labor have residted in consider- 
able displacement of labor. W liiK* physical out- 
put rose substantially, the number of wage 
earners declined from T5<S,5.p9 in 1919 to i4<),j.pS 
in 1929; there was, however, a slight increase in 
average yearly money wages and a somewhat 
larger increase in lavd wages. 'Die increa.s(‘ in 
the piroductn ily of labor was especially notabU* 
in the manufacture ol tires and tubes. Hy 1931 
the man hour output of pnieumatic tires had 
increased 34 percent over Nb ])ercent o\er 

1926, 172 percent over 1922 and 5S1 percent 
over 1914, accoinpxinied by an improvement in 
quality which mullipli<'d the average life of a 
tire fully live times. For many years the gniwth 
in automobile fiiitjait and liie consccjuent in- 
crease in number of tires w ere suriicient to offset 
the effect on imeinjiloyment of the increased 
man hour productivity and tlie greater life of 
tires. 'Fhe maximum of man hours worked was 
not reached until KjzS, atul tlu' total for 1929 
was only slightly less. By however, tlie 

decline in demand for tin-s in combination w ith 
the other factors mentioned brought about a 
great reduction in man hours worked. In 1931 
an output greater in number of tires by (>b8 
fiercent and in weight by S^() percent was jiro- 
duced with only 40 percent more man hours 
than in i()i4. .Average yearly earnings rose from 
$1469 in 1923 to 551526 in 1929, above the 
average for the rubber industry as a whole; but 
in 1931 they dropped to Si 290, while the per- 


centage of earnings pier worker to average “value 
added by manufacture” fell from 37 {percent iii 
1921 to 28 p^ercent in i()3i. Unionism is non- 
existent in the rubber industry; the union of 
rubber w^orkers, afliliated w'ith the American 
Federation of Labor, w'hich in 1903 claimed 
1000 members, has disintegrated. Some of the 
large tire comp^aTiies have experimented with 
employee repre.s(‘ntation . 

.Aside from tires and tubes tlie most imp’»ortant 
products made from rubber are footwear; W'ater- 
p^roof fabrics; mechanical rubber gnods, such 
as belting, hose and machinery pxirts; and sun- 
dries, such as m<-dic:il siippilies, toys and tire 
repxiir matiTials ('Table in). W hile tht‘ United 
States leads in the ])roduction of most lines of 
rubber goods, the United Kingdom holds first 
pdaee in the maiuifacture of w'aterpiroof chithing 
and golf b.dls. 

Large and small .seale production exist side 
by side in the rublier industry. 'The mamifaetiire 
of rubber fabrics, toys, meelianical goods and 
the enormous variety of rubber gootls in general 
is frequently carried on by small indcjHmdeiit 
concerns. The inanufaeture of tires, on the con- 
trary, is in the hands of a few large eompiaiiies; 
while appiroximatc'ly 370 tire eoinpxiiiies have 
been in existence in the Utiited States, it is 
estimated that as a result of failures, mergers 
ami shifts into other lines only 28 distinct tire 
eoinpauies were in op’ieration in 1930. 'The con- 
centration of production is even greater than 
these figures indicate. The 4 largest companies, 
(ioodyear, Unil-ed Slates, (Goodrich and Fire- 
stone, j>roduc(‘ a]>j>ro\iinately 70 jiereent of all 
rubber tires sold in the United States; these 
compianies in addition manulacture a large pro- 
jiortion of other rubber goods. 'Fhese condi- 
tions are generally true of the indu.stry in other 
major pirodiicing countries; concentration in 
( Germany is jirobaldy as marked as in the United 
Slates. The existence of great excess capiacity 
has resullt'd in biller coin])ctition, particularly 
among tire manufacturers, who in recent years 
have been selling through comjiany distributing 
chains anti through mail order houses and serv- 
ice stations. Prices and p/rofits for the industry 
as a w hole have been advt'rsely afTeeted. During 
business deprCsSsion tlu‘ large coitipanies in gen- 
eral SLifler more than the smaller compnmies. 
This is piarily because the large compxinies have 
greater overhead costs and supqdy a large pro- 
portion of the original equipiment for automo- 
biles, this business falling ofT greatly during 
depressions, while the smaller companies have 
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less overhead and carry smaller inventories and 
so are less affected by declininjij prices. Various 
attempts have been made to regulate conipeti- 
tion by establishing trade associations which 
would serve to fix prices and to prevent dis- 
crimination and price cutting; so far these at- 
tempts have been without success. In (Germany, 
Czechoslovakia atul Poland sales cartels Iiave 
been formed by rul>ber manufacturers; dealers 
also have formed sales cartels, in which foreign 
producers, especially American, Pritish and 
French, figure consjucuously. 
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Profits in the lire industry have depended 
chieily Ujion demand from tlu' automobile in- 
dustry and the movement of crude rubber prices. 
A large ])art of the demand lor tires is for use as 
original lajuijnnent on automobiles. 'Phis tle- 
inand is almost <-ntirely independent of the level 
of tire ]'»rices, but it reflects general business 
conditions closely. The high prices of crude 
rubber during 1925 did not injure the tire manu- 
facturers; indeed, because of the stimulus giv<-n 
to buying by the upward movement of prices 
and because of the appreciation of inventories, 
they were responsible for one of the most ]>rotit- 
able years in the history of the industry. Witli 
the fall in the price of crude rubber, the com- 
panies which ow'ncd their owai plantations suf- 
fered severe declines in profits. 

Some of the larger tire companies maintain 
extensive operations overseas in the form of 
agencies for purchasing raw materials, distrib- 
uting organizations for the sale of finished 
products, branch factories and rubber planta- 
tions. Various ITench and Ihiti.sh companies 
hue established branch factories in the United 
States and elsewhere and American companies 
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have e.stablished branches in South America, 
Canada, Australia, England and on the continent 
The experience with American branch factories 
abroad appears on the whole to have been fairly 
successful. 

Hie reclaiming of rubber constitutes an im- 
portant part of the rubber industry, particularly 
in the United States. The fact that reclaimed 
rubber contains valuable chemicals and is al- 
ready partially jirocessed renders it preferable 
to crude rubber for many uses. T'lie proportion 
of reclaimed rubber used varies consiticrably 
with tile diffen^nt branches of the industry. Over 
the three years i92()-3i, reclaimed rubber used 
in the manufacture of tires and tubes amounted 
to 30 percent of the crude rubber, 119 percent 
in rubberized fabrics, 1^7 percent in heels and 
.soles and 233 percent in mechanical rubber 
goods (Tabic iv). Its importance increases. 

TABLK IV 
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Rubber manufacture recjuires large amounts of 
clieniicals, the most inifiortant being carbon 
black, zinc oxide and sulphur. 'Fhese cost in 
1929, according to the C'cnsus of ]\lanufactnrcs, 
513,135,000, S(), 141), 000 and Sj ,354,000 respec- 
tively. Among the important chemical elements 
are rubber accelerators, chemical compounds 
vvhicli increase the tensile strength of rubber, 
shorten the time of the curing process and re- 
duce oxidation. 

Exports of rubber goods are an important 
item in foreign trade and are concentrated in 
nine major ])roLliicing countries (Table v). Vari- 
ations in these totals are partially due to fluctua- 
tiems in the price of crude rubber. From 1927 
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TABLE V 

Value of Deci.ared Exforts of Rubber Products 
(In $liooo) 



1 

1 


10 JO 

io.a> 

7 0 

JO.iJ 

United States 

71,788 

70,832 

7C),053 

58,906 

36,7 1 1 

1 ( 7,364 

L'niled Kin/^dom 

30 , m I 

3 9,6 J 8 

43.4*5 

40,993 

28,2 10 

21 ,(>o 6 

Cierinany 

28,169 

32,049 ! 

36,656 1 

32,252 

25,926 

15,248 

France 

37.5ni i 

1 30.185 

25.259 

20,080 

I5,35^> 

10,190 

C’unada 

27/193 

30,666 

31,928 

25.205 

12,(164 

5.877 

Italy 

13.953 

13,127 

12,801 

9,820 

7.244 

5.955 

J afian 

5.3* * 

7,859 

11,265 

12,062 

* *.‘152 

8,851 

Belgium ► 

5.929 1 

8,509 

10,704 

10 , 5^8 

9,572 

5.442 

Czechoslovakia 

968 1 

1,168 

1.540 

2,287 

4.03^> 

3.204 

d'otal 

231,613 ! 

234,t03 

250,521 

212,153 

i5L‘17i 

93.037 


Sntinr: I'niifd States, liiue.iii riieri-e. RuBher Di\isiun. Sju'diil Ciriuhn, nn 1111 (105’), an<l 


no. (iOd.iL 

to 1932 international shipments of tires fell 41 
percent aiul heltin.c^and }iose44 percent, whereas 
trade in rubber footwt'ai rose by 56 percent. 
Ruliber footwear constitJited aji])roximately 14 
])ercent of all ititernational trade in rubber goods 
in 1932 as compared with only 7 percent in 1927. 
in 1927 tlie Unitt'tl States and Canada led in 
the export of rubber footwear; in 1932 Japan 
and Czechoslovakia held first and second place 
resfH'Ctively. J'oreign trade in rubber goods has 
been jirofoundly influenced by tariff increases 
and tlu‘ establishment of foreign branch fac- 
tf)ries, and a greater local jiroduction has re- 
sulted. Since 1914 conditions in foreign trade 
have been <‘\trernely unstable, even for as rap- 
idly gnming an indust rv as rubber. 

Rubber has ]>layed a turbulent role in inter- 
national economy. During the period when it 
was derived chielly from wild plants its history 
\\as characterized bv the worst features of im- 
perialistic policy, a sorry record of exploitation 
of natives not only by whites but by natives as 
well. The plantation industry was introduced 
into colonial possessions which had already 
reached a fairly advaiued stage of development, 
and the conduct of the intlustry seems on the 
whole to have been enlightened and humane in 
comparison with eoiulitions of wild rubiier pro- 
duction. But with the recent expansion of rubber 
growing in Africa allegations of e\j>loitation of 
natives have again arisen. 'Phe pniduclion of 
rubber has been intimately bound up with the 
export of capital and with imperialism. 

Wide swings in ]wices have characterized the 
rubber industry, and the price of crude rubber, 
at least since the introduction of the automobile, 
lias borne little relation to the cost of production 
and has had pronounced economic effects on 
the economy and social life of the producing 


countries. The concentration of rubber produc- 
tion lent itself to restriction, but the aftermath 
was disastrous, a residt ilue more to increased 
planting in the producing count ric*s than to any 
measures initiated by consumers of rubber. 'The 
concentration of ]>roduction in a small area in 
the Middle East and the inelastic nature of 
su]>ply and demand are eoiulitions which still 
favor attempts at artificial control on tlu‘ ])art of 
producers. Reclaimed and synthetic rubber are 
potentially more important factors than in the 
past and constitutt' the chitd clefensse in the hands 
of consuming countries. 

'riie striking vicissitudes of the rubber indus- 
try in all its branches have be<‘n primarilv the 
growing jiains of a new industry - the disloca- 
tions attendant upon the tlcvelopment of a new 
techni(|ue. it is hkcly tlial as time goes on and 
the automobile, rubber gr()\ving and rubber 
manufacturing iiuhistries attain maturity, a de- 
gree of stability ap])roaching that in other great 
industries will be n alized. 

Charles R. WhiiTTLEsi v 

,SVe: Raw Materials; I*lan j ai ion W vri s; Plan ia- 
'iion; I'OKCTO Labor; Ac ioM(.)iui.i. l.\Drsii{Y;VAi.oKi- 

ZAI ION. 

Consult: Thinrnek, Thr>mas, PersofUil Sarrathr of the 
Orif'iti ami I^roujess oj the ( hum! (hour . . . iu Ihv^hnid 
(Lc^ndoii 1857); Geer, W. C., The Retj^v of Rubber 
(NfW YorV 1022); Hauser, E. y\., Imtex (Dresden 
jyz/), ti. by \\\ J. I'velly (New ^'ork lu^o); Lloyd, 
I*'. E., (Juayulr, C'arnei;i(‘ IrisliLUfion of W'ashinjrlon, 
Publieation no. 13(1 (Washington MU 1 ); Luff, B. D. 
W., 'J'he Chrnii<try of Rubber (London IU23); Ilatid- 
bu( h der KautschukiL'isscnsi hoj t , ed. by Kail Memmler 
(Leipsic Jacobs, I'ernand, Ihuidintnr {hi caout- 
chouc (Paris Morel, E. D., Red Rubber (new 

ed. Manchester Kim); llardenburLL W. IC., 'I'he Putu- 
ffiayo, the Deri/'s Ihiradne (I.ondon 1012); Cheat 
Britain, Parlianienl, I louse of C’ommons, Select Com- 
mittee on Puturnavo, Refiort and Spedal Report^ 
Reports and Papers, no. 148 (1913); t'niled Stales, 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, “Mar- 
keting of Crude Rubber,” by E. G. 1 lolt, “Rubber 
Production in the Amazon VaJley,” by W. L. Schurz, 
and others, anti “I'he Plantation Rubber Industry 
in the Middle East,” by D. M. Figart, Trade Promo- 
tion Series^ no. 55 (1927), no. 23 (1925), and no. 2 
(it)25); E^nitcd Stales, Bureau of lu)reign and Domes- 
tic Cknnmeree, “British Colonial Ollice Reports on 
the Rubber Situation,” compiled by E. (i, HdH, and 
“British 'Prade in Rubber and Rubber Products,” by 
R. B. Macatee, Trade Inforftiation Jhdletin^ nos. 603 
and 64.4 (igzo); Soliva, Robert, .dw Econinnic I'iew 
of Rubber Planting (Singapore 1^31); Galang, !•'. (b, 
The Rabbet htdustry in the Middle Eust^ Philippine 
Islands, Department of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources, Bureau of Agriculture, Bulletin no. 42 (Ma- 
nila igzH); 'rervooren, W., Die Einan^'derunif ‘I'on 
Kau1s( hukplantayen (d'he Hague i()3o'); Akers, C. E., 
The Rubber Industry in lirazU and the Orient (1 .ondon 
I(M4); Morgan, Sidney, J'he Preparation of Plantation 
Rubber (London 1<J22); TVarson, 11 . Oiude Rubber 
atul Cotnpoundnii' Inerrdients (3rd ed. New York 
igiS); Whittlesey, L\ R., (ios'ernniental Oontrol of 
Crude Rubbet ; the Stes'eti'ion P/an, Princeton I nn er- 
sit\, Department of E((JTiomics and Sck ial Institu- 
lif)ns, InttMTialional binarue Station, Publication*-, 
\ol. ii (Pnma’ton 1^31); Rowe, J. W. 1 *'., Studies in 
the Arti filial (dint to/ of Raw Material Supplies, no, r. 
Rubber, London and Cambridge F.cononuc Ser\ke, 
S])ecial Memorandum, n«.». 34 (London i<)3i). 

RUBIN, IMAKCl'S (1S54-J923), Danish statis- 
tician and economic historian. Riibin studied at 
the University of Ckipenhagen and upon gradua- 
tion was entrusted with the organization and 
direction of the municipal statistical oflice in 
Copenhagen. In J<Si)5 he took charge of the state 
statistical olTice, reorganized its work and suc- 
ceeded in bringing Dani.sli official statistics to a 
higli standard of efficiency. In 1^02 he was 
appointed licad of the Department of Customs 
and Taxation and in 1913 he was elected director 
of the Danish National Bank, a position he held 
for the remainder of his life. 

Rubin was a voluminous writer and his inter- 
ests covered a wiile range of statistical, economic 
and social problems. In the realm of statistics 
he was concerned chiefly with \’ital statistics and 
coi^perated with I larald Westergaard in the 
jireparation of J Mtidbcfolkttiugens Dbdch^dtrd i 
Evens Stift (Caipenhagen iSSf)), a detailed study 
of the mortality of the poy>ulatioii in rural Den- 
mark, and Act^l eskid)sst atisi ik pew (irittidlaif af 
den sociale Lugdelini^f (CojH*nhagen i8()0; tr. into 
(ierman as Statistik der Ehcn, Jena 1890), an 
analysis of marriage and fertility rates of the 
t arioLis social classes. The latter work attracted 
international attention and stimulated further 
research in this direction. Rubin’s chief claim 
to distinction, however, rests upon his work as a 
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historian. His iSoy-i^j Studicr til Kdberihavns 
og Danmarks Ilistorie (Copenhagen 1892), pre- 
senting a detailed account of this critical period 
in Danish history, and Fredcrik vds Tid fra 
Kiclvrfrcdcn til Kongens Dbd (Copenhagen 1895), 
which carried tlu^ story of Denmark to the death 
of Frederick vi in 1S38, are still indispensable 
sources for the student of Danish history of that 
period. 

1 IaRALI) WL’Sl’f’RC;AARD 

JVorEs: For a full list of Rubin's writings see Natiorud- 
(ikonomisk Tidsskrift, vol. xxxii (1024) 174-gi. 

RTTb'FlN, bd)MUND (1794-18(^)5), American 
agriculturist and adxocate of southern .secession. 
A native of Virginia, RiilTin at the age of nineteen 
assumed the direction of tlu* fatnily plantation 
located on tlu* James River. Here he experi- 
mented with marl on de[)k‘ted sods and devel- 
oped the livpothesis that lands once fertile but 
reduced by cultixation had Inx'ome “acid” and 
thereby had lost their power to retain fertilizers. 
He advocated the use of calcareous materials to 
correct this condition, and the })lanting of 
legumes, the application of organic manures and 
the use of undtTground drains to restore ler- 
tility. I lis successbd operation linst of the family 
farm and then, after 1843, of another “seating” 
of more than 1500 acres of choic(‘ land located 
on the Pamunkey River proved the practical 
value of his advice. Ruffin’s i(.leas were given 
wide circulatu)!! through the pul)lication ol An 
Essay an Calcareous Manures (Petersburg, \'a. 
1832; 5th ed. Richmond 1852) and through the 
pages of the Farmers' Register^ an agricultural 
periodical which he cditetl and published from 
1833 to 1842. He is generally credited with 
having begun the agricultural revival which 
brought new pros])erity to the tidewater South 
in the decades before the Civil War. In 1842-43 
Ruffin published a periodical called the Bank 
Reformer, in which he opposetl the wide use of 
unsecuretl banknotes in \’irginia. He tlemanded 
the withdrawal of the state from tlirect jiartici- 
palion in banking and urged the immediate re- 
sumptit)n of specie payments. He held that un- 
sound banking was a direct burden on agricul- 
ture, the dominating interest in southern society. 

Ruffin early cham])ioned southern rights. His 
defense of slavery included the usual appeal to 
nature and history; but he went further in that 
he insisted that all forms of society tended to 
exploit their laboring classes aiul also that it 
was impossible to avoid a ])easantry in any rural 
order which did not rest on the enslav ement of 
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an inferior race. He justified secession as a con 
stitutional right on the grounds of oppression o 
a minority by a sectional majority. In Anticipa- 
tions of the Future (Richmond i860) he devel- 
oped the theses that secession was possible with- 
out war and that the common interests of trade 
would ultimat(.‘ly bring the northwestern states 
into union witJi the Stnith. He was an adv'ocate 
of direct commercial intercourse between south- 
ern jxjrts and Euro])e, fa\'ored iJie conquest of 
Central America and was sympathetic toward 
the reopening of the slave trade. Rufhn called 
upon his fellow southerners to develop a sec- 
tional literature and s\stem of education as 
essential elements in a “superior civilization.'’ 

Avi:kv CuavI'N 

(JofKiilf: t.' raven, Avery, luimutul RuJJin, Southerner 
(Nev\ ^'ork I'.'llis, II. (i., “lulmund Ituliin: Ilis 

Jafe and d'irnes” in The John P. Brtttuh Hisiorinit 
Papers of RamJolph-Maiou (U>Uv}f(\ \ol. iii (Kichnioiid, 
Va. igog iJi) p. (;g-i2j: Cullei, \V. 1 \, “.A J*ioneer 
in Agricultural Science” in I nited States, Depart- 
ment nl A;.,"nt ulture, Y earhook, iSoy (iS<)()) 403— 
502; Sweni, E. (i., “An Analysis of Rullin’s Farmers* 
Rceistef, with a Uibliotjraphy of hAlmund Rutfm” in 
X’ir^dnia, Statt* iabrary, Bulletin, vol, xi (igiS) ^7- 
144; (iray, 1 ^. History of A}>ricul tine in the South- 
ern Uniteii States to iSOo, 2 vols. (Washington 1933), 
especially p. 781. 

RUFFINI, FRANCESCO (i<S63- 1934), Italian 
jurist, historian and statesman. Ruflini was horn 
at Lessolo in Piedmont. He studied for a rime 
at Eeipsic with tfie distinguished ecelesiasrical 
jurist Ernil Friedberg, and played a leading part 
in introducing into Italy the scientific study of 
ix:clesiastical law, a subject wliicli he taught for 
short periods at the universities of Pavia and 
Genoa and for thirty years at the University of 
Turin. Among his studies in ecclesiastical juri.s- 
jvrudence are a useful Italian edition of Fried- 
berg’s treatise on ecclesiastical law (Tratiato del 
dirilto fcclesiastico catiolico ed cvungidicoy 'Purin 
1S93), a treatise on Italian ecclesiastical law 
((Jorso di diritto ecclesimlico italiano, d'urin 1924) 
and a learned monograph on the Actio spolii 
(Turin i«S(S9). His best known work in this field 
is La liber td relit^iosa ('i'urin 1901; tr., with an 
epilogue by Ruflini, by J. I*. Heyes with jweface 
by j. B. Bury, London 1912), which contains 
the most complete treatment to be found of the 
hi.storical develo])ment of the itlea of religious 
liberty. After sketching the earlier theories of 
religious toleration in western Europe Rufhni 
analyzed at considerable length the liberalizing 
role played b\ Socinian doctrines during the 
Keforination and post-Reformalion periods and 


emphasized the basic differences between the 
f systems of separatism anti jurisdictionalism in 
the regulation ol religious liberty by the modern 
state. After an illuminating study, “Le origini 
ehetiche della fonmih del conte di Cavour; 
‘Libera chiesa in libero stato’ ” (in Festschrift 
Ernil Pfiedberif, Leipsic J90S, p. 199-220), ht^ 
jyroduced two invaluable volumes on the youtli 
of Cavour, in which he inadi' use of numerous 
unedited letters (La ^U(>rtne‘:iza del conte di (sa- 
vour, 2 vols., Turin 1912). This was followed 
by Camtllo di Cavour e Melanie li aldor (1 urin 
1914), which for the first time made known 
Cavour’s relations with the fVench mwelist 
IMelanie Waldor. f'rom these studies there 
emerged a new and intimate picture of the 
youthful Ca\'f)ur and the development ol his 
ideas. Ruflini ’s last important work consisted of 
two scholarlv volumes on the religious experi- 
ence of Manzoni and his relations with Jansen- 
ism (La vita reJiniosa di Alessandro Manzoni^ 2 
vols., Bari 1931) 

Ruflini was made a senator in 1914 and .served 
as minister of publit* instruction in the Boselli 
war ministry (ji^ib-iy). As is shown by his 
public activity and his essays and speirhes on 
Cavour, Mazzitii and Victor Emmanuel 11, he 
was animated by the liberal and democratic 
traditions of the Jlaliati Risorgiineiito. He wav 
one of the earliest Italian enthusiasts of Pres- 
ident Wilson and was a linn beliewr in the 
League of Nations, on vvhosv* C(unmitlee for 
Intellectual Cooperation Ik- s(Tved for a time. 

In the troubled post-war years in Italy (1(^19- 
20) besides exerting a powerful moderating in- 
Puence against the excesses (*f thi‘ extremi.sts, 
which at 'I'urin and other important centers wert‘ 
more successlully combated by liberals like 
Ruflini than by the Fascists, he advocated a 
number of constitutiotial relorins. With resolute 
courage he spoke in the Senatv' on btdialf of the 
liberal oj)position to Fascism. 1 1 is sjveeches and 
writings against Fascism exemplify the con- 
structive and vital elements of the liberal tradi- 
tion of the Risorgimento. In 1931 he refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to the I'ascist regime 
w'hich the I’ascist government demanded of 
university professors and as a consequence W’as 
dismissed from his post at the University of 
'Purin 

Gaijdknce Mkgaro 

RUCiE, ARN 01 J 3 (j(So2-So), Ciennan pub- 
licist and social philosopher. Riige was the out- 
standing figure of the young Hegelian move- 
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iiicnt. As editor of the llallische Jahrbucher fiir 
dvutschc M issenschnft nnd Kunst and later of the 
Deutsche Jahrlhicher fiir Wissenschaft iwd Kunst 
he suecceded in creatinp[ the only movement of 
eidtural criticism, outside of Youn^ Ciermany, 
sufllciently powerful to he singled out for s])ccial 
persecution hy federal and local authorities, lie 
started out on his intellectual career as a left 
Hegelian who sought to formulat<‘ demands for 
liberal reforms in the language of Hegelian logic 
and a freely interpreted Protestantism. At first 
he and his collaborators concentrated their tire 
upon reactionary cultural tendencies which were 
perpetuating the haidal ideology in law, litera- 
ture and religion. The very skill and etfectivc- 
ness, however, with which they demolished the 
histf)rical school of Sa^igny and Leo, the reli- 
gious fuiulamentalisTn of I lengsti'iiherg and 
haader and the romantic traditions inspired hy 
Schelling, Schlegel and their circle gave rise to 
an extrenK*lv hostile reaction on the part of the 
authorities, which was strengthened when Huge 
fell under the inllut*nce of Bruno Bauer and 
especially of Ludwig LVuerhach. Nevertheless, 
it was only when Kuge dropped his terminologi- 
'*al eamoidlage and openly declared fora repub- 
lican government, trial hy jury, abolition of 
censorshiyi and other |)olitical rights enjoyed by 
the bourgeoisie in Lngland and JTance that he 
was comyuTed to l(*ave ( iermany. 

Desyhte his short jH‘riod of collaboration with 
Karl Marx in editing the Deutsch-ftauzihisehe 
Jahf hii( her Ar\)()k\ Huge remaiiaul, until Iiislinal 
yieriod of ay^ostasy when he y)laced his yu-n at the 
service of Bismarck, a liberal y’Kjlitical democrat 
who believed that all .social y)roblems could be 
settled by rey present a tive institutions which ex- 
yiressed and lunctioned in accordance with the 
*hsy)irit of reason.” In this sense he never tran- 
scended tlie fundamental y^resuy^yxisitions of 
HegePs Keehtsf^hHosophie, None the less Huge 
was far in advance of the y^ilitical consciousness 
of the (kTinan bourgeoisie, whose interc.st he 
defended so vigorously. I laving no y^ersonal con- 
tacts w ith the manual workers and yieasants in 
(iermany and only a bowing acquaintance with 
the industrial and commercial forces develo|)ing 
in Euroyie, he attemy>ted to derive syx-cilic y^ro- 
posals of yuditical and social reform from abstract 
ethical }')rinci}">les rather than from concrete his- 
torical situations. The result was that his spe- 
cific social yirogram, aiming as it did only at 
reforms within the strueture of the exi.sting eco- 
rk)mic onler and state, did not rally any working 
class elements behind it; while his abstract the- 


ory, with its sweeping negations of all feudal 
hangovers and its apotheosis of the violent 
bourgeois revolutions in England and PVance, 
frightened off the timid and wavering German 
middle classes, who lioy^ed that Germany would 
grow- peacefully into a full bknvn yiolitical de- 
m^>cracy on the model of the United States. 

SiDNi-y Hook 

HV/rA*.?: Arnold Ruf^i’s scirfiwtlifhc \Verki\ 10 vols. 
(jMaunheini 1S47-48); Aus frufieycr /.rit, 4 vols. 
(1862-^)7). 

Covsutt: Stirlirx', J. il., “Modern JMetaphysicians' 
Arnold Huge, the Philosophy of Humanism” in Brit- 
ish ('^'tnlroTfTsiahsI (1870) 321-42, 401-17; Hook, 
Sidney, “Arnold Ruge and Karl Marx” in Modern 
u\ton/Jdt', \td- vii (in33) 4^^ 21, 431, 480 8U; Levy, 
A , 1 At philosophie dc Feucrlnich (Pans igo.|) hk. ii, 
eh in Tvlayet, ( iust.w , Fnedruh Emp ls in seiner Friih- 
zeit Hk rliT’ ipzo) (lis. Ill i\, and “Die Antiinge des 
j>i)htist hen iLulikalismus im \ormarzhehen IVeiissen” 
ni /.ett< hrifl fm fhdnik, \()L \i 1-113; Koigen, 

1 )a\ uh Zn> 1 orgevf huhte des nioctej nen pfiilosophiselien 
S<K niinmus in Deutu idand, Herner Studien zur Philo- 
sophK und ihrer ( Jeschielite, \<) 1 . x\\ i (Berne i()Oi) 
p. ?j}2 -315: KosenhiM'g, iJrins, “.Arnold Huge und die 
hallischen J.ihrhueher” in .hAin' fur Kulturiieschiditt^ 
\ol. w (m2t;-30) 281- 30S. 

RL’Lbi OF J.AW, also frt‘t|ucntly called “the 
suy’iremacy of law,” is a characteristic doctrine 
of the common law that the judiciary, in or- 
dinary legal yxoceedings, may y)ronounce uy)on 
the legal validity of the acts of the king’s min- 
isters and scr\ants and hence, in the Lhiited 
States, uy^in the validity of administratite, ex- 
ecutive and legislative action with reference to 
the constitution and, in the case of adminis- 
trative and executive action, the statutes gov- 
erning such action. Along with the doctrine of 
judicial y^receilent anti trial by jury it is one of 
the three distinctive institutions of the Anglo- 
American li‘gal svstem. Historically it comes 
from a fundamental notion of (iermanic law of 
which the feudal itlea of the relation of king and 
suiiject and the reciy^rocal rights and duties in- 
voheil in that relation is an cxamy’)le. It became 
tleiinitely estalilished in the common law^ as a 
result of the contests between the courts and 
the crow'u in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

While the Roman law books told the men of 
the Middle Ages that the will of the sovereign 
had the force of law, the Ciermanic yiolity of 
the time assumed a fundamental law above and 
beyond mere wall and conceived that those who 
exercised authority were to be held accountable 
il they failed to conform their action to that Jaw . 
Thus in the Salic kuv it is laid down that if ^ 
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creditor appeals to the count for justice and the 
latter, for no sufficient reason, fails to act, he 
shall answer for it. But if the count acts and 
goes beyond enforcement of what is due, he 
shall answvr for that. In thirteenth century 
land the judiciary Ix-came distinct from the ad- 
ministration and strong central courts grew up, 
[purporting to administer the common custom 
of the whole realm. 'Ehe judges tliought ol a 
system of law and order reflecting “the law' and 
order of the uni\erse” and hence assumed that, 
in the words attributed to Bracton, the king, 
altliough not under any man, ruled under Cod 
and tile law. 'The formulations in the Magna 
Carta and its reissuings of the feudal duties of 
the king toward his tenants in chief furnished 
the basis for development ol a legal doctrine of 
the duties and rcsponsilnlities of those who ex- 
ercised [Powers of government. In the reign of 
Edward iii in 1338 the court held that a collector 
of the king’s la\(‘s couKl not distrain cattle for 
non-j)ayment without a warrant; in anotiuT case 
(]33(^ 40) the (^)urt of King’s Bench fined a 
sheriff for refusing to execute a writ by r<‘ason 
of a lettcT from the king under his private seal. 

It told the sheriff he could not justify refusal to 
cxet'ute a writ of the king’s court Ipy showing a 
private letter from the king, thus in effect dis- 
tinguishing i)etw'e(‘n the act of the king as such 
and tfie pri\'ate action of h^dward Plantagenet. 
Wliile in each case the decision tiinual on form, 
there w^as here a step tow’ard requiring the 
crowai and its agents to act within the legal 
limits of their aiitfiority. As the doctrine became 
established, if the king purjporied to act beyond 
the legally appointed bounds of liis authority, 
the acts were of no legal effect. If his agents 
acted beyond those limits, not only wt-re their 
illegal acts of no idfect, but they became per- 
sonally liable in an ortlinary action at law' to any 
one daniagetl thereby. When Fortcscue WTote, 
in the fifteenth century, it could be said that the 
rule of an English king was not the personal rule 
of Eduard or Henry. It W'as, as Eorte.scuc put 
it, political; it was government within bounds 
established by law . 

During the Middle Ages the growth of the 
common law’ had held down the strong admin- 
istration developed after the C’onquest. But there 
w’as a revival of administration under the Tu- 
dors anil Stuarts and in reaction from this a 
revival with further development of the doctrine 
which the seventeenth c:cntury lawyers found in 
the great thirteenth century treatise of Bracton 
and in a succession of cases between the reign 


of Henry iv and that of Elizabeth. In these cases 
the crown liad sought to grant firofitable rno' 
iiopolies to private persons or companies: 
provide for seizure of private* profpcrt}' by IcltCiS 
[patent, w ithout ipjpportunity for llie ow’ner to be 
heard and w’itlKPUt adjudication; aiuf to use the 
royal f)owx*r of [protecting social interests as 
means of providing revenue and enriching royal 
favorites, d ’he courts heli unifoimly that mo- 
nopolies could Ipc created only by Parliament, 
that [Property could be forfeit<‘d only in accord- 
ance with the law’ of the land and so not by 
royal letters patent, and that the royal guardian- 
shi[p of public and social interests was to be 
exereised in accordance w ith priTicijples ipf reason 
and within legally defined limits. Naturally this 
led to a cipntest betw’een the common law’ cipurts 
and the crowm which came to an end ipnly with 
the Revolution of ihSS. C oke, the fprotagipnist 
ill this contest, held to the idea of a funda- 
mental law operating as a check bipth ipn the 
crow'ii and on Parliament. 'Phe Revolutiipn of 
16S8 settled fipr the British polity that Parlia- 
ment was to be sujpreme; that there were to be 
no limits u[Pon parliamentary supremacy. But 
in the Ihiited States both aspects of Coke’s 
doctrine prevailed, and thus the American prac- 
tise of judicial re\iew’ of unconslilutional legis- 
lation deri\es in part from the mediaeval idea 
of supremacy ipf law. 

In the formative [period of American law 
Cokt‘’s Second Inslitutc, in w hii'h is to be found 
the cla.s.sical formulation of the doctrine, was 
almost a Bible. 'Phe dipctrine w as put in the very 
foundations of American polity and was dev’el- 
oped by the courts in a [pioneer, rural, agricul- 
tural society in which there W’as little need of 
administrative activity. In consequence in the 
United States in the nineteenth century a sys- 
tem of judicial interference w ith administration 
was carried to an extreme. A [paralyzing of ad- 
ministration by legal proceedings became an 
everyday occurrence. Important measures of 
police or administration commonly encountered 
injunctions, wEich also came to be used as a 
means ipf kee*jping the peace. A [practise grew 
up of private suits by taxpayers to prevent 
alleged waste of public funds anil misuse of the 
proceeds of taxation. Some courts went so far 
as to enjoin the collection of taxes for defects 
in levying them. In one state the highest court 
directed a writ of mandamus to the speaker of 
the House of Re[prescntatives, directing him to 
C4xrry out constitutional provisions as to canvass 
of election returns. It was taken to be funda- 
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mental that administration was to be held down in authority exercise “wide, arbitrary or dis- 
to an inevitable minimum. In the zeal not to be cretionary powers of constraint”* second, that 
bureau ridilen the American people achieved the every man is ‘subject to tlic ordinary law of the 
other extreme of being court ridden. reiilm and amenaide to the jurisdiction of the 

Coke’s statement that the Court of King’s ordinary tribunals”; and, third, that the rights of 
Bench had jurisdiction to correct oppression of individuals are secured by judicial decisions 
the subject or “any other manner of misgovern- “determining the rights of private persons in 
inent” was accepted by American courts down particular cases brought liefore the courts.” But 
to the latter part of the nineteenth century, when he came to write the introduction to the 

although as early as icS8o some courts began to eighth edition of this work in 1915 Dicey was 

dt*sist from extreme assertions of the doctrine. compelled to say: “The ancient veneration for 
But with the change from a rural, agricultural the rule of law has in England sutfered during 
socit‘ty to an urban, industrial (>ne a revival of the last thirty years a marked decline” (p. 
administration and a reaction from the extreme xxxviii). Although the doctrine was by no means 
development of the common law doctrine were carried as far in England as it was in nineteenth 
inevitable. 'The demands of an expanding law of century America, the revival of administration 

public utilities and tlie rtxjuirements of social began earlier in (Jreat Britain and has gone 

legislation, which called for inspection, signer- further than in the United States. Legislation 
vision and speedy enforcement, led to a ra[>id has given final judicial powers to administrative 
development of administrative tribunals and officials, lias cxernjited them in many cases from 
agencies, which is still in process. I'he common common law liability for their actions and has 
law revitwv of determinations of administrative greatly extended the area of non-reviewable ad- 
triimnals, treating procedural defects as juris- ministrative discretion. This changed attitude 
dictional by holding that there was want of toward administration and admini.strativ’e dis- 
jiower unless it was exercised in detail in the cretion and the tendency to rely upon bureaus 
}n*t‘scrilH‘d wav, hamjMuetl for a time the rather than upon courts have been increasingly 
efficiency of these new agencies. In consecpicnce manifest since Dicey’s last pronouncement and 
a strong tendency arose in the twentieth century show no signs of abatement desjiite vigorous 
to take away judicial review of administrative jirotests from some recent writers, notably Lord 
action wherever courts would hold it constitu- llevvart, the lord chief justice of England. In- 
tional to ilo so, and in oilier cases to cut down deed they are inevitable in the economic order of 
such review to tlie unavoidabk* minimum. 'I’his today. The need of indivitlualization, the call for 
trend was manifest especially in legislation for speedy tleterminations, tlie demand for direx:- 
the regulation of public utilities in the first two tion and guidance in advance of action, instead 
decades after 1900. It has been increasingly of leaving enterprises to gue.ss at the way in 
common to set*k to limit judicial rev icw to legal which courses of action will be regarded judi- 
tiuesiions of the scope of tlie authority of an cially after the event, with .such expert advice as 
administrative commission or tribunal and to they may be able to secure, can be met only by 
make administrative determinations of fact con- administrative methods and require a large 
elusive. Hut the line betwi'cn law and fact in measure of freedom of administrative determi- 
sLicli cases is not easily drawn, and it is by no nation and a wide discretion in administrative 
means settled how far the courts will allovv^ this officials. It is significant that the highest judicial 
tendency to go. tribunal in (ircat Britain now holds that in an 

As far as England is concerned, the judicial appeal from administrativ*e action to an ad- 
scrutiny '){ the action of administrative officials ministrative reviewing tribunal what liad been 
continiuxl in tin* last century as it had been de- regarded as the most ordinary re(]uirement of a 
fined in Coke’s Second Instituic. Accordingly judicial appeal does not obtain. The tribunal 
Dicey [Introduction to the Study of the Law of may act on a secret inspection hy an inspector 
the Constitution) could say in 18S5 that the rule who makes a secret report which the ap]K‘llant 
of law, as a characteristic of luvglish law, meant, may not see, may not criticize or cot era diet and 
first, that no one could be made to suffer in may not explain by iiulependent evidence or 
body or goods “except for a distinct bread) of extrinsic argument. The courts will not interfere 
law established in the ordinary legal manner as long as the administ 'ative triennial app ies its 
before the ordinary courts of the land,” con- ordinary procedure to all alike, 
trasting such a regime with one in which persons Because of the constitutional reciuirement of 
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Juc process of hiw Arnmcan courts huve not 


gone so far. Obviously the doctrine of the rule of 
law is going through a crisis analogous to that 
throiiq:h which it j)asscc] in the sc\t‘ntccnth 
centary. While it cannot maintain itself in the 
eytreme form which it took on in the last cen- 
tury, it is too Jeefiiy rooted in the An^Io- 
American polity to he likel\' to disapf>ear. 

Rosfor Porxi) 

Ji DuaAUY: Ji du iai Enoci.ss; ji iucial Ki viivv; 
C’oNsi If i I i()\Ai ism; Admims 1 r\ t i\ I Law, I )i i 
PKO(’hss oi Law; Sia'I’k laAHii.ijY; ( ommon Law; 

C'lVlL I. AW. 

(unisult: C’(»Icc, Ltlw ard, Thr Scanjil Pmt of thr In- 
stituirs of the La^vr'i of Kfij^foiuf (lA>iid<)n 1^4^), 
commentary on ]\Iayna Carta; l)it'(‘\, A. \ ., Jn!to- 
duction to the Study of tfiv Ltni of the ( ,'on'^fifuHofi (Sth 
td. Jjondon 1015) inf rodia ti(jn, p xx:. s ii- ' L in, and 
pt. ii, “'J’hc Rule ol’ l^aw ”; Me IiA\airi, C. 11 .. 'Ihrlhyf. 
(Jouri oj Parfiawntt tnuf ll\ Siipu'uuuy (New llascn 
Hobson, \V. \.,JudKe uiuf . Idnnuistt atnu- fM 7 r 
{London Ki-jS); Port, 1 '. J., AdmiuistKit nr 1 ,( 0 '. 
(London n;2(>) chs. in, \ , m; Ih’wart, C. 11 ., '/V/cA’err 
Dcspotisui (London ig2»d; LuKinson, John, Ad- 
fNiuistmtirr jfustit ( and the Suprruuu v of Lure in the 
Lhtited States Mass. kiP/); 1 lf>hlswoith, 

W. S., History of paiLtlisfi l,a 7 V, 10 \ols. ( ^rci cd, Lon- 
don i()22-32) \ol. \i, eh. vi; Pound, Koscoe, The 
Spirit of the (.hmimoii Lme (Boston 1021) lectutc 111, 
and “jiistic'c Ai'conlin^': to Law: Kxeciitit'e Justice’' 
in Coliwihia J,fi 7 v Hei'iniv, vol. xiv (1(114) i2-2(). 

Ri'^MKLlN, (irS'PAV (i8i5-S<S), (ierman 
statistician. Riimelin ser\X‘d in tin* school system 
of Wurtternber^" and in i(S56 vviis appointed chief 
of the tlepartmeiit of the Wiirtterniien^ church 
and school system. In this cajiacit) he was in- 
stnimenlal in enacting a eomju'eliensive reform 
of the public schools and drafted a church Jaw 
re^ulatin;; the relations between the state and the 
Catholic church, d'lie latter bill met with strong 
opposition and Riimelin was retired at his ow'n 
reiiuest in iS()i. In the same \ear he became 
director of the Wiirttemberg statistical bureau 
and until 1S71 he published a statistie d study in 
almost every issue* of the Wurticwhcrgisclw 
JiilirhiicJirr fiir Sialisfi/i und Lamivshundi . lie 
also taught statistics and ]>hilosophy at the 
Ihiiversity of I’iibinj^en. In the article on sta- 
tistics which he contributed to the llandhuch dcr 
politisclini Okoiiomie (vol. ii, d'iibinj:Ten 1S82, j). 
465-520) lie conceived of statistics as a method 
of invest ijjjation applicable to the study of 
agu^rejj^ates which not only endeavors to estab- 
lish the cjuantitative scojie of mass phenomena 
but also takes account of the variability of the 
individual cases com]>osintr the aj^^rettate with 
■es])ect to stHiilic characttaisiics. 'This method, 


independent of the method of induction, which 
takes the individuai as the type, is of particular 
value to the social sciences, which in most in- 
stances deal with a<:^gre^^ates composed of in- 
dividual cases of j^reater or lesser variability. 

Riiineliii also turned his attention to other 
jiroblems of social theory in a number oJ essays 
incliuled amon^ those in Redeu mid Aufsatze 
(5 vois., Fn‘ibur(:t • ■ 1S75-94). In (jcsctze dcr 

(Icschirhfc (vol. ii, p. J 1S-4S) he denied the 
evistenee ol strict caiisalit} in history, and in 
(IcscUschaft mid GcscHschujtsIchre (vol. iii, p. 
24(8-77) he ur^ed the study of society in terms of 
the psychological instincts ( 7 V/r/^c) at the basis 
of soc ial organization. I Ic* rc‘ji‘Cted the rationalis- 
tic coiweption of the social contract and formu- 
lated a theory of the slate alon^ the lines of the 
Hei^eliari and tlx* historical sc'hools. Riimelin 
aitaiiuxl considerable imi'ortanec* as a jxipniation 
theorist; althoujab he criticized some of I\IaI- 
thus* calculations, he defended ardently the 
latter’s main conc'hisions and ascribed the large 
unemploynK*nt which cwistcal in (Jennanv dur- 
ing the crisis of tS7(>-7S ro o\ erfx>juilarion. 

Ridoi.i Mi.r.iuvAUTii 

(Jousulf: Si^mart, ('., “t Lxl.u-htnisrede auf (iustav 
Rumelin” in Rumelin's Reden und . lufsdt .':e^ \() 1 . lii, 
p. i— -w; St'hni/er, ()ft(', (iustuv Ruinelins po/ifiselie 
fdeen {'{'uUine.cn mm); SchmolIcT, (i., in Sifnnoflcrs 
Jahihudi, \ol. \x\i ( 1(107) 14()(> 152(). 

RURAL i'iXODLS. Sir Urbanization. 

Rl^RAIy 1 N DUS LRJliS. What has been called 
the “primary division of labor,” that between 
agriculture and indnstry, can be understood in 
anothc'r sense from the traditional concept of 
“l)rogress” involved in ibis division. The 
seasonal and “organic” character of agricultural 
production calls for other occujxitions and pur- 
suits to fill the resulting jicriods of partial or 
total inactivity. The most natural of these 
supplementary occupations were originally and 
to a large extent will remain the transformation 
and finishing of agricultural raw materials by the 
agriculturist himself. In other words, the growl- 
ing interdependence of economic activities in a 
market, or exchange, economy w ill never benc-fit 
the farmer to the same degree as the non-agri- 
cullural worker. I’he scale of rural industries 
embraces economic and social organizations as 
diverse as the artistically suj)erior “house wwk” 
of Scandinavian, Slavic and Asiatic peasants and 
the employment of imjKwerishcd rural “home 
industrials” by merchant ing, or commission 
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houses. Tl is iiuportaiU to ascertain to what ex- 
tent industrial activities associated with agri- 
culture are remnants of an old order and make- 
shifts of a new or, like the folk arts and, on 
another plane, the processing of ]>roducts hy 
modern agricultural cooperatives, a self-suifi- 
cient element in an economic and social ctjiiilih- 
rium. 

All the basic human wants were at iirst pro- 
vided lor within the closed hous(‘hold economy: 
not only food hut the ])rinci{)al clothing anil 
housing materials w'ere prepared and finished in 
an iinlwoken process from production to con- 
sumption; and even met.ils, wher(*v<.‘r tlu*\ were 
easily accessible, were snu'lti'd and forged h) the 
individual peasant. LVoin this stage division of 
labor progressed along two distinct lines. I’he 
simpler ami more primiti\(. ilevc!o]>ment was 
the specialization, within the rural households 
and village settlements, of those more com- 
plicated crafts partaking imistly of the character 
of “real capital” jirotluction, like smith’s or 
carpenter’s work. 'The result was and, as in 
Iiulia, still is a slowness in the develojmient of a 
market and cash nexus on the basis of divided 
labor. The specialized craftsiiuai serve their 
agricultural neighbors and usualK are paid a 
customary fee in kind through a system of 
mutual community obligations, 'riie second line 
of division w^as the rise of 'u'wns both as centers 
of industrial production and as markets for rural 
raw and food materials. Of course, as in other 
such economic stages, this development was not 
a single, uniform and dirt'ct process. 'Fheo- 
retically there is a relation between increasing 
size of markets and increasing division of labor. 
Hut special circiunstanees determine to what 
extent the country and the town becoiTie inter- 
laced in their productive services, as in the 
industrialization of milling or brewing, or how 
far the townsman’s household imitates the 
farmer’s in self-sufficiency by the processing of 
materials, as in baking and slaughtering, or even 
by small scale agriculture wathin town walls, 
such as that of the Ackerhiir<^cr of mediaeval and 
occasionally of modern (Germany. 

The two lines of division of labor indicatec* 
are cut across by another, more social than eco- 
nomic in nature — the widespread stratification 
of the rural population into classes of landlords 
and tenants. ’Fhe more numerous a landlord’s 
tenantry and the more complete their depend- 
ence upon him, the greater w^ere the possibilitit‘s 
of division of labor both for the needs of tlie lord 
himself and for outside markets. The “families” 
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of industrially skilled slaves in the ancient world 
and of de}'»endent craftsmen in the mediaeval 
manors, wdiethcr secular or ecclesiastical, have 
since Adam Smith given rise to the much de- 
bated “eurial” (Ho/rtcht) theory of the origin of 
craft guilds. Regardless of how far this theory 
may be correct, it undeniably liits upon the vast 
importance of the ancient and feudal estate, the 
oikos of Rodbertus’ theoretical terminology, as 
regards the developnumt not only of rural in- 
dustries but of a class of rural entrepreneurs 
which contributed as much as the towns and in 
sonit cases probably more to promoting indus- 
tiv beyond tiie internal services of rural com- 
munities and at the same time bevond the handi- 
craft stage, when cntrepremair and workman 
were itlentical. Characteristically the Russian 
law' of serfdom (kn/yostfwr produced high 

dt'grees of craftsman.ship both in tlie ohrok .sys- 
tem, under which the servile craftsman was 
allowed to w'ork for the market subject to a fixed 
tluty tf) be paitl to his lord, and in tla‘ small scale 
ru^.d industries, directed either by the lords or 
the peasants themselves {kmlari). The Soviet 
Llnion, de.spite its large scale ]>laniu‘d industrial 
development, continues to depend to a sig- 
nificant extent upon such rural industries. 

Rural industries, w'hether conducted by small 
peasant proprietors or by great landlords, are 
capable of eonsitlerable growth both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. These two forms of 
rural iiulustry were, however, soon over- 
shadowed in modern Europe l>y the nierchant- 
ing, or commission, system and by government 
mercantilism. 'I’he former emerged more or less 
slowly out of the older .system of exclusive 
division of labor between rural production of 
foodstuffs and raw materials and urban handi- 
crafts, as in the cour.se of time these handicrafts 
came to be conducted on the one hand by the 
average guild masters, striving to limit produc- 
don to a given demand, and on the other by the 
rising entrepreneurs, .seeking to extend it for a 
.stimulated demand or new markets. While the 
guild masters sought a sharp restriction or pro- 
hibition of additional rural production, the 
entrepreneurs attempted to promote it by pro- 
viding materials, capital and marketing facili- 
ties, 'Fhe battle for and against “country^ weav- 
ing” in England or “rural crafts” (Landharid- 
werkc) in CJermany^ during the decline of the 
urban craft guilds is illustrative of this contrast. 
The merchant employer of rural handicraftsmen 
appeared sometimes as an ally of the landlords 
and sometimes as an opponent, since he w'a.s a 
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competitor for the rural labor force. Already at 
that time there appeared certain phenomena 
which foreshadowed tlie modern debate con- 
cernini^ the social jiistihcation of rural indus- 
tries. On the one side, the lower standard of 
living in the country and the part time nature of 
most rural industry created a resemblance to the 
sweated labor of the bulk of urban industrial 
homeworkers. On the other, the insufficient 
living gained from small or “dwarfed” holdings, 
whether due to feudal exactions or to dismem- 
berment of pro]KTty, made the entrepreneur 
seeking low paid rural lab(_)r often seem the 
savior of a decaying countryside, for even the 
smallest piece of land endows the rural home- 
worker with a motlicum of independence not 
enjoy(‘d h\ his urban competitor. 

In the iiulustrial planning of mcrcantilislic 
governments the promotion of rural industries 
has played a large part down to the present 
neomercantilist period. It was a natural corollary 
to the mercantilistic ])olicy of engaging lalmr 
reser\(‘s wherever they <’ould be found. With the 
rexcrsal of tlie situation through the w^orld wide 
unemplovment consetpient upon the World War 
governments have continued to look to the land 
for res<Tves for occu]>ation and settlement in- 
stead ot for reserws of labor. One of the chief 
concerns of earlier mercantilism, the provision 
of siillicient w^ool and flax for the rapidly ex- 
panding weaving and knitting irulu.stries, led not 
only to the deliberate revival of old rural indus- 
trial habits, such as the social evening meetings 
of wives and “spinsters” for the common exer- 
cise of the craft, but, as in eighteenth century 
Russia, to the foundation of new “spinning 
villages,” especially for the new foreign material, 
cotton. In France Colbert’s system of state 
regulation and supervision of the craft guilds 
souglit, although with only partial success, to 
embract* also the rural industries. 

In the modern rural industries, even w^hcrc 
artistic quality does not insure a market, how- 
ever precarious, the factor of cheap wages plays 
by no means the exclusive or even predominant 
part .sometimes ascribed to it. d'hc other chief 
determinants of industrial location, raw ma- 
terials and the tradition attaching to their proc- 
essing, are in most cases ultimately of equal 
im})ortance. The fact that the industrial age of 
coal and steam was everywhere preceded by the 
use of water and charcoal as power generators 
wx)uld alone exj^lain wdiy a great many of just 
those industries which required more than the 
man powder of the old handicrafts arose olitsidc 


the tow ns, chiefly in mountainous districts. The 
use of textiles, hides, timber, metal ores, earths 
and sands (glassmaking) for all kinds and stages 
of manufacture points in the .same direction, d’he 
persistence with which rural indu.stries have 
clung to certain liistricts can be explained 
largely by the ease of transition from one of 
these forms or .stages to the other. 'Fhus after 
mining and metallurgy had become concen- 
trated into large urban units the rural communi- 
ties originally engagetl in the small scale extrac- 
tion and manufacture of these raw and semi- 
processed materials turned to tlie production of 
tinished cullerv, as in Westphalia, or watches, as 
in the Black I'orcst, or medical instruments, as 
in Wurttemberg. Another course was the initia- 
tion of new rural industries (mostly ol high 
“labor capacity”), sometimes without any ap- 
jiarent im]>etus from large commercial em- 
ployers. The manufacture of violins from the 
limber of the 'lyrolest* valleys was a typical 
rural industry of late mediaeval atul early 
modern times. But the quite diilerent demand of 
modern mass societies for cheap musical instru- 
ments was catered to (HUially well by the rural 
home industry of Saxony and Wurttemberg. A 
similar development has led from the ohl .sculp- 
turing and painting of the C’atholie pta.sants to 
the modern rural manufacture of toys, dolls or 
artilicial flowers. It is true that sinct‘ tlu‘ World 
War nio.st of tht'se industries, espicially in tier- 
many, have sufTi-red heavily from the loss or 
restriction of their former wide cx[)ort markets; 
but it is significant that their chief competitors 
in these markets, for examjde, the Ja})anese toy 
indu.stry, appear to be organixed on much the 
same model of small and often rural homework. 

In a survey of the different and often contra- 
dictory aspects of nK)dern rural industries it is 
important to reali/e that the great e.st differences 
prevail not only between industries with a more 
or less “organic” relation to their rural sur- 
roundings, wfth regard to both labor and ma- 
terials, but also between different mixtures of 
agricultural and industrial labor. ITom this 
standpoint the que.stion generally emphasized by 
the literature on home industries — whether the 
laborer is legally a dejiendent employee or an 
independent small master — loses much of its 
relevance. It is po.ssible that the type of modern 
factory laborer with an allotment of land or even 
a small holding will live on a higher social level 
than the small peasant handicraftsman who 
works on his own or in occasional dependence 
upon outside middlemen or capitalists. The 
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former type will probably increase considerably 
as a conseciiicnce of mass unemployment, which 
makes for shorter hours of work and for the re- 
settlement of the land. Significant in this con- 
nection are the proposals in the United States 
to establish small factories in connection with 
the government’s first attempts to resettle 
subsistence firming colonies under the provi- 
sions of the public works administration act 
of 1933. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
urban concentration of modern industrial life 
seems to be changing rapidly in the direction of 
a break up of overgrown centers and their re- 
placement by a rural and semirural organization 
of settlements and workshojis. I’he Kngiish 
garden city movement was only a dim and in- 
direct forecast of this tendency. The same aim 
has been <‘\pressed anti put into practise by 
certain American entrepreneurs, notably Henry' 
Ford and Jackson Johnson of the International 
Shoe C^ompany. fhe recent expansion and 
cheapening of iacilitit'S for the transportation of 
men, materials and power will probably promote 
the growth or at least rt'tard the decay of rural 
industries, as in the case of small sized industries 
generally. 

Carl Brinkmann 
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RITRAL SOCIETY as compared with urban 
society is marked by a relative predominance of 
the agricultural occupations, by the closeness of 
the pcofde to a natural as contrasted with a 
human environment, I\v the smallness of its 
cttmmiinal aggregates, by a relatively sparse 
population, by greater social homogeneity, by 
less internal dilfcrcntiatioii and stratiheation 
and by less territorial, occupational and ver- 
tical social mobility of the jiopulation. The 
indiv'itliial in rural society as a rule has fevv'er 
contacts with others, he associates witli people 
from a smaller geographic and social area, a 
greater prfiportion of his social contacts are face 
to face and his relationships with any particular 
individual tend to have a longer duration. The 
peojde of rural society liv e in systems of organ- 
ization which tend to include a higluT pro- 
portion of status as contrasted with contract re- 
lationships; they are bound to a greater extent 
by organic ties rather than by the cooi)eration 
made necessary by economic division of labor. 

Rural scx'iety has been variously delinetl as 
comjirising all persons residing in the open 
country' or all pers(jns connected directly with 
agricultural occupations or all persons residing 
in adrninistrativ'e units of less than a given size. 
In Europe local units having a poj’ailation of 
fewer than 2000 persons are tlcfined as rural; the 
United States census lirst regarded as rural 
towns ami villages of fewer than 8000, including 
the open country; later all persons residing in 
the open country and in communities of fewer 
than 4000, subsequently of 2500, were classified 
as rural inhabitants. As a ])rovineial city of 
25,000 jH'ople, however, may be more akin to 
rural society than to urban, whereas a smaller 
aggregate may l)elong more to the urban world, 
it is preferable to define rural society typologi- 
cal ly' rather than statistically. 

'J’he distinguishing economic, social and po- 
litical characteristics of rural society arc derived 
from its relationship to the land, from which 
most of its inhabitants make their living. The 
diet and the living conditions of rural areas are 
closely related to their land products and thcne- 
lorc tend to be regional and to be affected 
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marily by natural calamities, such as famines. 
Rural politico-social classes are those rtdated to 
liie control land as contrasted vvitli the greater 
orientatK)n of the urban political social system 
about j^ersonal and movable property, material 
display and human j^roujis. Vertical social mo- 
bility in rural society is connected with move- 
ments up and down tlu‘ scale trom landlessness 
to the position of a landlord. A conilict of classes 
may develop within the society on the basis of 
landownersliip: small landowners apjainst laree, 
tenants a;^'ainst landlords, hired laborers aj^ainst 
owners of estates. Ai^rarian radicalism has his- 
torically been closely connected with land rights, 
as illustrated in the history of C'liina and re- 
cently in the Mexican peasant mo\ ement follow- 
ing U)i2, in the revolution in Russia, in the 
p<‘asant mo\ements in central luirope followinj:^ 
the World War and in therarmers’ holidays in the 
United Stat(‘s th.it resullcvl from tlu' foreclosures 
of morl .^u^es after the crisis which be^an in 
'Die imjiortanee (»1 land rights is also 
shown by the n.iture of voting in rural societies 
where legislation is by popular referendum. 

Oriental society has b<‘en historically more 
rural than has western society, with liie ex- 
ception of the period following the decline of 
Roman culture when Islam and China were 
probably more urlxin than was western society 
organized around Constantinople. Rural society 
declined in relative* importance in the Medi- 
terranean region between the time of tlie con- 
quests of Alexauder the Great and the reign of 
Constantine and also in modern times in Europe 
and in tlie Lhiited States. This dc*cliiie has been 
lellected only numerically, in the iiroport'on of 
people living under rural conditions, for the 
greater development ol urb.ui .society as a rule 
enabled the rural j)opulation to increase and to 
have higher material stand<irds than dunng the 
times in which rural society was relatively more 
predominant. 'The lines of distinction between 
rural and urban society are now less marked in 
Europe and in the Americas than in the C^ricnl, 
tiecause of the commercialization o^' agriculture 
and tile more molhle populations ot the former 
areas; a few kilometers lioiii the orierUai centers 
of urban society, such as d'okyo, Shanghai 
Bangkok or Bombay, one .still encounters a 
difierent world. X’ariations within rural society 
depend upon whether the region is a [lioneer 
iringe, a settled community or an immediate 
iirlian hinterland. 'Ehe pioneer fringes which 
e.MSied in the United States between the six- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries or in northern 


Europe in the Aliddle Agc.s varied considerably 
from the older settled regions or the market 
gardens, suburban estates and other types of 
rural society to be found around the large cities. 
The agricultural possilnlitics of the soil de- 
termine to some* extent the character of the rural 
conimiinity. Ft^r instance, the rural society on 
the eastern plains of England has abvays dilTcred 
considerably from that in the more hilly sections 
()f Wales. 'Ehe manori.Ll system of baigland, as it 
developed after the invasions of the Romans and 
the other foreign groups in tin* Vlitldle Ages, 
was considerablv ililferent from the more Self- 
sulhcing tribal and family economy to be found 
in tlu* W'csteni part of the country. 

The economic cliaracterislics of a relatively 
isolated society develop around its regional self- 
suniciency. 'Ehe family tends to mamifacture 
much of its ow'ti goods; what it docs not make is 
generally produced by arti.sans who rt\side in the 
villages or in the nearest communities. Industry 
and agriculture are so little dividtal that it is 
extremely dilHcult to sepiirate tlie ()Ccuj>ations 
from each other, unless one considers the task 
alone and not the individuals. I‘]ven the h)cal 
leaders, who carry on the functions of religion, 
medicine, art and government, ]>arlicipate in one 
way or another in the liirect actixilles of agri- 
culture. Jvxtremes of conspicuous consumption 
or of })auperizatioii do not often become as ap- 
]>arerit as in urban socitay. Rural .societies th.it 
are less isolateil from th(‘ urban world have 
economies more closely ajipro.ximatmg urban 
economy. 'Erading towais aiui \illages which 
replace temporary and periodic marketing places 
of the peasants become the tenters ol rural 
.social life. Banks and mone\ econoiiu increase; 
prices are quoted in units oi currency basctl 
upon a standard measure, and credit begins to 
play a production rather tlian merely a con- 
sumption role. Peasants who formerly borrowed 
money from relatives largely in their owai village 
borrow^ for economic jmrposcs from money 
lenders at high interest rales. During the period 
of change from tlie pure rural society to the 
urbanized rural society much property passes 
into tlie hands of non-agriculturists, and the in- 
evitable result is antagonism and coiiHict be- 
tween the social classes. 'Eh is antagonism is 
enhanced when the monev lenders, wlio come 
froir. the urban society, are ol* a dilferi*nt race, 
such as ill the case of the Sikh money lenders in 
India and the (.'hinese or Annamese traders 
among the peoples of Malay origin. As the 
s^iciety becomes an urbanized rum I aggregate 
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commercial banking appears, and later rural 
banks tend to be absorbed by urban banks; 
technological changes influence agriculture and 
rural society sull'ers from the economic fluc- 
tuations of urban society. In rural regions where 
agriculture has become essentially capitalistic, 
as in some parts of tlie ITnitcd States and in the 
plantation areas of the tropics, the class struggle 
assumes a form comparable to that of industrial 
societies. 

Contact with urban life facilitated by im- 
provement in transportation leads to the use of 
ready made garments and other urban com- 
modities. Houses are not as frequently built and 
roofed vvitli native materials as before; instead 
lumber and other building supjdies are pur- 
chased from traders. Cailture and language 
symbols become more national and less local; 
urban fads, fashions and styles permeate the 
rural societv; economic division of labor in- 
creases and illiteracy tends to diminish. Edu- 
cational, hygienic, technical or economic public 
ser\'ices improx t' but rarely come to be as ad- 
vanced or as luimerous in rural societies as they 
are in corresponding urban societies. 

Regional cultures arise out of the local en- 
\ ironment, the inventions of the peojde and the 
selecti\ity of trails \\hieh rural society .secures 
from the urban. It is difficult to determine how 
much of a specific rural culture is indigenous to 
the country and how much of it is selected from 
jnist generations of urban influence. Rural art is 
inanifestetl in domestic articles, in religious 
images and in festi\ities such as folk songs, 
dances and games; in the mort* purely rural 
societies each village is often recognized by the 
type of cloth that is woven there, eacli region by 
the type of articles which it wears. In com- 
iiK'rcialized rural societies, however, these dis- 
tinctive characteristics disa]>pear as j)ait of the 
standardization process which results from the 
general movement of cultural interchange be- 
tween rural and urban communities. The mi- 
gration to the cities of the younger generation 
and of many families has tended to break down 
the vitality of the social life of the rural com- 
munities. 'Ehc economic crisis beginning in 1929 
led to a decided movement, in the United States 
as in other parts of the world, from the cities 
back to the country; this return movement has 
tended further to efface the differences between 
rural and urban cultures. 

'Ehe judgment of Siegfried, Demangeon and 
)thers that agglomerated village types of rural 
societies have a different kind of culture I'lom 
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those with isolated farm homes is doubtful, for 
there is little difference between the cultures of 
the isolated families and the village families 
when both operate lindcr tlie same conditions. 
Among the imj^ortant factors in the increase of 
the isolated farm homes in western society are 
the amount of land available and the economic 
rationalization of agricultural economy. What- 
ever differences in culture arc found may he 
ascribed to these factors rather than to the 
location of the home, because grouped villages 
tend to take on the same cultural changes as do 
isolated farms when the trend ol rural society is 
toward commercialized culture. 

Carle C. Zimmerma.v 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY. See Rural Society. 

RUSH, BENJAMIN (1745-1813), American 
physician and social reformer. After graduating 
from the College of New Jersey in 1760 Ru.sh 
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stuclitxl medicine under Kedman and at the 
University of Kdinburgh, where he received his 
degree in lyhrS. In the following year lie was ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry at the College of 
Philadel])hia. From lySc) he was jirofessor of the 
theory and practise of medicine. He was one of 
the founders of Hickinson College and served 
also as treasurer of the 1 Tnited States JMint from 
i797 toiSi3. 

Rush was among the most eminent intellec- 
tual figures of his day. A leader in the medical 
profession, he pointed the way to many modern 
ideas, although he suhscrihed to a number of the 
older theories. Ilis preeminent contribution to 
mediciiu' is his Medical Imjiiirirs and Obsrrra- 
fions itf^ojj Diseases nf the Mind (IMiiladelpliia 
th<‘ first American work on insanity. It 
remained the onlv systematic stiidv until 18X3. 
Rush was aware of j'jsychological as well as 
physiological I'actors in insanity. 'I'he insane 
were classilit'd according to types aiul scientilic 
trtMtments were advisctl. Ilis An Account (tf the 
Bilious Reniittifiit Yellou' Fever . . . in the Year 
(Philadelphia 17CM) is considertal one of 
the best histories of epidemics. It ^\as through 
Rush s efforts that the lirst free dispensary in the 
United States was established. 

Rush was active also in political affairs. He 
su]>ported the American Revolution from its in- 
ception and was one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of I tidependence. He advocated the na- 
tional constitution of 1787 and hel})ed to frame 
the Penns\]vania state constitution of 1790. He 
always supported national as opposed to sec- 
tional interests. 

One of the outstanding ])roponenls of scien- 
tihe education, Rush believetl that the success 
of a democratic go\ernment was dejH'ndent 
upon the prejiaration of its citizens for the task of 
governing. Accordingly in his “Address to the 
]\‘ople of t}ic‘ Uniteil Statc*s“ and in his “Plan of 
a fVdi-ral Universitv” (both reprinted in Amer- 
ican I listorical Association, Fahers^xA. i\ , 1890, 
p. ib(^-72, 172-75) he urged a national system of 
educatioTi based iijion state sigiporteil schools 
and culminating in a national universitv, a 
graduate school in which students would be 
trained for holding j)ublic office. 'The curriculum 
was to consist of modern languages, law , politics, 
histor}’, agriculture and commercial sciences. 
Rush was in geiuTal opposetl to the classical 
content of contemporary education, which he 
regarded as undemocratic, and in “An Inquiry 
into the Utility of a Knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek Languages” (reprinted in his Essays, 


Literary^ Moral and Philosophical , Philadelphia 
1798, p. 21-56) argued for a modern liberal 
curriculum. lie suggested technical schools and 
higher staiulards of medical education and was 
the first to propose a veterinary science. 

But Rush’s interest in social reform went be- 
yond education. He was influential among the 
early abolitioni.sts anti in the movement for 
jienal reform, opposing the “savage” criminal 
code, especially the death penalty, and advanc- 
ing reformatory measures. A l>eliever in temper- 
ance, he advocated the control of spirituous 
liquors. 

Burton Alva Konkle 
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RITSKTN, JOI IX (1S19 1900), English essayist 
and social theorist. Ruskin w’as born in London 
of Avell to do middle class parents; he \\:\s left a 
large fortune, which he gradually dispensed in 
helping others and in pursuing his social and 
economic experiments. He began his literary 
career as a critic of art, and his first im]'»ortant 
work was the ()]>ening volume of Modern Paint- 
ers (London 1843) written mainly for the pur- 
pose of defending Turner against his critics. 
But from the first Ruskin’s conception of art 
involved a consideration of the relation of art 
to life. Assuming, in accortlance with the ortho- 
dox romantic tradition, that the art of a j'leoplc 
is the expression of its national character and 
that art should servT^ moral anti social as well as 
purely aesthetic entls, his writings dealt largely 
with social, economic and moral principles. The 
quintessence of his artistic doctrine is given in 
tlie famous chapter on the nature of (iothic 
architecture w hich appeared in his The Stones of 
l enice (3 vols., London 1851-53) and was sub- 
sequently rcjwinted by William Morris at the 
Kelmscott Press. His growing interest in strictly 
economic and social questions is indicated in his 
The Political Plconomy of Art (London 1857) and 
still more strikingly in the series of books written 
in the f8fio’s which began with his famous dia- 
tribe on the classical economists, Lfnto This Last 
(London 1862). Committed to the doctrine that 
economics must be conceived in terms of human 
wcUare, he denied that the mere exchange of 
goods apart from their production could right- 
fully “breed” in such a way as to yield interest. 
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His economic writings were fiercely attacked at 
the time of their first appearance, l)ut they have 
exercised a wade influence on subsequent eco- 
nomic thought. During this })eri()d Ruskin also 
turned his attention to practical social reforms, 
helping Octavia Hill in her efiorts to establish 
model lodging houses, starting his scheme for 
the provision of work for the unemployed in 
cleaning the streets and in similar activities and 
teaching art at F. 1 ). Maurice’s Working Men’s 
C’ollege. Jn 1871 he took a further important 
stej^ by beginning his extraordinary monthly 
miscellany, Fors ('.lavi^cra (8 vols., Orpington 
1871-84), in which he aj>pealed directly to the 
working class and bade men realize llie dignity 
of productive labr)r and by ordering their lives 
after a simjder fashion escape from the false 
complexities of the motlern economic system. 
In connection with this new appeal he launched 
in 1871 his (iiiild of St. George, endowing it 
with a titlu‘ of his fortune. Through this body 
lie entleavored to promote modt l farming, the 
re\ ival of \illage industries and a reform of the 
etlueational system; and while most of his ex- 
])eriments led to no lasting result, he undoubt- 
edly gave great stimulus to the movement for 
the revival of iiandicraft. In 1870 he had become 
professor of fine arts at Oxford University, and 
his lectures there attracted a large band ol dis- 
ciples. In his economic thought Ruskin was 
greatly influenced by his friend 'I'homas Carlyle, 
aiul he exerted a profound influence on William 
Morris and through him on the wider socialist 
mo\ement. I’olitically Ruskin was opposed to 
jiarliamentary reform on the ground that reform 
must be individual rather than political. He 
called himself a Tory, hut he was also prepared 
to accej^t the name of socialist. Above all he was 
a preacher declaiming, in terms reminiscent of 
an earlier generation of romantic mediaevalists, 
against the injustice and poverty of life which 
he found to be characteristic of industrialized 
society and endeavoring to inspire men by set- 
ting before them the ideals that he conceived to 
be embodied in the great art and architecture of 
the past. 

G. D. If. Cole 

Works ^ cd. by E. T. Cook and Alexander 
Wedderburn, 39 vols. (London 1903-12). 

(.'onsu/t: C’ollingw'ood, W. G., The Life of John Ruskin 
(2nd ed. London 1902); Williams-Ellis, A., The 
'rrafjeJy of John Ruskin (London 1928); Hobson, 
j. A., John Ruskin, Social Reformer (Boston 1898); 
Nffdhain, H. A., Le developpcment de I'esthtfique 
so( iologique en France et vn Angletrrre au XTXt' sieclc 
(i\iris 1926) chs. iv-v; Clievrillon, Andrei, La pensec 
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de Ruskin (Paris 1909); Ladd, H. A., The Victorian 
Aloraiitv of Art ; an Analysis of Rusk in's Esthetic (New 
^"ork 193-2); Cook, E. T., 'I'he Life of John Ruskin, 
2 vt)L. (Ivondon 1 91 1);. Gaily, llcnriette, Ruskin et 
resthetique intuitive (Paris 1933). 

RUSSELL, JOHN, Fikst Earl (lyqg-iSyS), 
British statesman. Russell inherited a name that 
was “a programme in itself,” for his family had 
long been champions of liberty. A Wliig from 
l)irt}i, he entered Parliament at twenty and re- 
mained there for no h^ss than sixty-five years, 
from 1812 to 18b I in the House of Commons 
and after his t'levation to an earldom in the 
House of Lords. He grew up to regard Great 
Britain as the champion and schoolmaster of 
Europe, and when in the name of Great Britain 
he iKx tored other powers he not inlrequently 
oflended foreign statesmen \\ho had no special 
re\erence for the (ilorious Re\'olution of 1688. 
Lnited Italy owed much to him. He flrst broke 
the concert of Phiropc by justifying rebellion on 
the princijdes of 1688 and then, moved by a 
j>ri\ate appeal, refused to join France in confin- 
ing (iaribaldi to Sicily. On the other hand, he 
mu.st shart‘ in the rt‘sponsibility for the outbreak 
of the Crimean War and for the Danish disaster 
of 1864. 

PVom 1831, when his name stood for parlia- 
mentary reform, to j8()('), wlien he ceased to be 
prime minister, Russell’s piTsonality was of 
immense imj^ortanee to social progress at home. 
Apart from the measures he promoted his very 
existence helj>ed to avert a revolution. He 
furthered justice to the Irish, municipal reform, 
jKipular education, colonial expansion, ecclesi- 
astical reform, control of factories, cheaper 
postage, abolition of the corn laws— the redress 
of every privileged abuse. He was instrumental 
in founding the University of London, which 
embotlied many of his ideas. But electoral re- 
form through the widening of the parliamentary 
franchise remains the outstanding acliievement 
of his long career: he changed a small and partial 
measure into a broad one based on principle and 
secured its passage into law. By extending the 
constitution to half a million property holders 
Great Britain, thanks to Russell, secured for 
many years immunity from continental revo- 
lutions. 

W. F. Reddaw^ay 

Works: Recollections and Suf^f'estions, (Lon- 

don 1875); Selections from Speedies . . . icV/7 to 
JS41, and from Despatches, to 2 \ols. 

(London 1870); Early Correspondence of l^ord John 
Russell, 180^-40, cd. by Hollo Russell, 2 vols. (London 
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1913); The Later Correspondence of I^ord John Russell , 
jS40~j8jS^ ed. by (/. P. Cooch, z voh. {lAmdon 
1925). 

(Consult: VV^alpoie, Spc*n('cr, The Life of Lo>^d John 
Russell^ 2 vol*^. (2nil ccl. J^ondon jSS()); A. W., 

L(trd John Russell; a Study in Civd and Re/iyious 
JAherty (lyondon 1930); Morrell, W. J\, liritish 
Colonial J^diiy in the . li;e <f Reel ami Russell (Oxford 
J030), especially chs. ix-xx; Clccil, AI)^fern<m, British 
J'Oreiyn Set i etaries^ j Soy- i (jK^ (London 1(127) eh. iv, 
(jooeh, ( i, P., and Maslernian, J. J I. H., . I (Sentury of 
British Foyen;n Pol i( y {Loudon i(H7)p. 14 22; Reid, 
S. J., Lord John Russell (I>ondon iS(i5). 

RUSSIAN RJAOLlM’lON/riiclcnn Russian 
Revolution is ^<.‘nerall\' enijdo\'cd with reference 
to the process of radical change in tlie social 
orj^^anizatioTi, culture and mentality of the Rus- 
sian p(‘o})lc which he^an in I’his revolu- 

tion has been shapeti by the historical, social and 
psychological factors peculiar to Russia. Indeed 
it should be rt‘^ard(*tl not as an i.solaled historical 
phenomenon but as a sta^e in a process which 
has continued since the early ei(,diteenth aaitury. 

In the reii;n of Peter the (ireat an elTort was 
made to hairopeaiiize the jKilitical aTul economic 
life of the country, a radical atterujit consider- 
ing^ the structure of Euroj'can society and the 
narrow scojv of international interdependence 
two hundred years ai^o. In a Lurasian countrv 
weighted down by intelltrtual lethargy and by 
the ritualistic immobility of the Eastern church 
the structure of the state — the armed forces, 
the civil administration and the courts — was 
changed h) conform to Europ(‘an standards, 
while traile and industry wrre artihciallv stimu- 
lated. A discfjrdant element was thus introduced 
into Russian life, provokinj^ a mo\'cmcnt of deep 
unrest which was to ^row in intensity with the 
passage of time. In the course of the following 
century western ideas spread to the aristocracy 
ittached to the new^ court at St. Petersburg, 
while the gentry, the clergy and the masses re- 
mained relatively untouched. Consequently 
there developed a profound estrangement be- 
tween state and society, between the government 
and the people. Peter 1, whom the opjionents of 
westernization held responsible for this break in 
historical continuity, w^as regarded as the Beast 
of the Apocalypse. Since the IVtrine reforms 
were necessitated by military and financial 
e.xigencies, they resulted in complete subordina- 
tion of the national life to the needs of the state, 
above all of its army. Fiscal requirements ag- 
gravated the burdens of serfdom, which in the 
reign of C’atherine ii a[)proximated outright 
slaver)^ 'ilie peasantry became more and more 


discontented, and Pugachov’s rebellion (ijyy 
74), which spread throughout southeastern 
Riisshi, iianunicd dangerous proj^ortions, al- 
though lack of inlelligcnl leadershi]^ doomed it 
to failure. 

In its first stage the revolution in Russia ex- 
tended only to the state aj^paratus and the 
ari.sn)cracy; in the second stage, which began 
with the insurrection of a group of army officers 
in December, iNa?;, the juvotal position was 
occupied bv the intelligentsia, a protluct of the 
closer intellectual contact with Avesterii Europe 
after the Napoleonic wars. Hy the latter half of 
the reign of AlexaTider i the younger geiuTation 
of the nobility and of the rising middle class had 
begun to .study the idealistic philo.sophy of (Ger- 
many and the writings of the early socialist 
thinkers of hVa nee. Recoiling from the degrada- 
tion and pettiness of Russian j)ublic life they 
yearned for the freedom and intellectual in- 
tegritv of the West. But they were helj>less; the 
gowrmiient res|v)nded with rigorous rej>ression 
and the masses remained out of reach. .Vlienated 
from the masses and exclntled from jKirticijia- 
tion in public affairs, the Russian int(‘lligentsia 
was left to its ow n tle\ ice:>, to engage in the ever- 
la.sting for th(‘ meamng of “the Russian 

development, the Rn.ssian national idea.” 'Phiis 
there emergt‘d the eternal student and the pro- 
fessional revolutionary, two charact(‘ristic Rus- 
.sian types, f or the eighteenth ct nturv antago- 
nism between the government and the jieople the 
cleavages betwi‘en the state, tht^ intelligentsia 
and the masses were now substituted. 

The de\t*lopment of the Russian intelligentsia 
was conditioiu'd by its isolatio!i from business 
and juiblic fife and by its jisychological make up. 
d’hc members of this class, catholic in their 
interests and sympathies, cherished lofty ideals 
but remained entirely ignorant of the prosaic 
aspects of existence; they demanded all or 
nothing, scorned gradual, concrete achievement 
and were prone to fatalistic despair. 'Phe move- 
ment of the intelligentsia resembled nothing so 
much as a permanent discussion club, where 
ecstatic speeches about the magnificent future 
offered an escape from harsh reality. An out- 
standing manifestation of this utopianism W'as 
the unwarranted iiiealization of the masses, es- 
pecially the peasants. I’his was common both to 
the v^^estcrnists, who looked toward Europe for 
inspiration anti guidance, and to the Slavophiles, 
who saw in the spiritual and social peculiarities 
of Russia a substitute, universally valid, for the 
deeaying civilization of the West. 'Fhe Slavo- 
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philes had no more contact with RiiSsSian reality 
than the westcrnists; their Russia was an apo- 
litical community of love and freedom, a kinf^- 
dom of (h)d prepared by God’s chosen people, 
the Russians. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the root- 
less idealism of the intelligentsia was challenged 
only by the nihilists of the T<Sho’s who professed 
extreme utilitarianism and submittt^d all matters 
to the acid test of reason. But the niliilist predis- 
})osilion to a sober view of reality was soon over- 
whelmed by the longing of the intelligentsia to 
end its isolation, to bridge the gulf which 
separated it from the masses. 'Tlu* movement 
known as “going to the neo]de’’ was particularly 
strong in the jS7o's; it failed to attain any con- 
crete results largely because of the distrust and 
inertia of the masses. In their des]>eration many 
of the intelligentsia tlien turned to terrorism, 
typically a w'capon of the st‘lf-sacrificing ideal- 
istic individual; this form of struggle was of 
sliglU i^ractical value, however, for terrorist 
organizations were undermined b) harsh gov- 
ernmental reju’cssion aiul by the corrujHion in- 
herent in large scale conspiratorial o]H*rations. 
Whether committed to terrorist action or chr)os- 
ing the .dower jwocesses of underground propa- 
ganda and education, the Russian intelligentsia 
persisted in idt*alizing the pea.santry and its 
communal form of agrarian organization; the 
latter w'as viewed as the surxival of an early 
agrarian communism, a bidwark again.st the in- 
filtration of western ca})italism and a basis for 
future .socialist organization on the laiul. ZrwJya 
i volva (Land and liberty), the slogan ol the 
populists in the late 1870’s, was the basis of the 
subsequent demand for s()cialization of the land 
and convocation of a constituent assembly. Such 
w'ere the planks in the platform of the Socialist 
Revolutionary party, W'hich dominated the po- 
litical activity of the intelligentsia from its 
formal organization in the early years of the 
twentieth century until NovemlnT, 1917. 

The development of the Russian state during 
the ninctc^caith century failed to keep pace with 
the times. Whil<‘ the gox ernments of Peter i and 
Catherine ii were comparable in their efficiency 
to tho.se of western Europe, the state under 
Nicholas i was .still a centralized eighteenth 
century autocracy, lagging far behind the new" 
states of western Europe which emerged after 
the French Revolution and the Napolcxinic 
wars. "J’he extent of this lag w'as revealed in the 
Crimean War. The backwardne.ss cf the largely 
patriarchal structure of Russia ajipeared in sharp 
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contrast to the new" society of the West, rooted 
as it was in a dynamic economy and but tressed 
by a free public opini()n. Jn order to raise the 
efficiency of the army and the civil administra- 
tion and to increase the taxable capacity of the 
country serfdom was abolished in 1861. But like 
most post-Petri ne reforms this measure was in- 
ade(|uate; it burdened the peasant with heavy 
annuities and it ve.sted control of the land in the 
commune, thus hindering the adoption of a 
progres.sive agricultural technique. Pea.sant hos- 
tility to the slate did not abate; the pea.santry did 
not become prosperous, while the landed no- 
bility decayed. Reforms touching upon every 
phase of public life wc*re enacl<'d in the decade 
following emancij’>atioTi, but th(‘y wa-re oriented 
upon a narrow’ view' of the aims of the state and 
did not greatly imjirove the lot of the masses 
or t‘nhance the initiative and self-rtdiance of the 
individual. Thc' best intentioned reforms lost 
their effectiveness for lack of suitable pcrs^)ns t(» 
fill the new positions in the reorganized ad- 
ministration. After the “t‘ra of reforms” public 
life reaclu'd w hat was ]wobably its lowest ebb: 
these were “gray days” dominaUxl by a total 
absence f)f any sense of social purpose and crea- 
tive labor. Literature became an indictment of 
society and of the intolerable hopelessness of 
middle class life, especially in the provinces. 

While the peasantry distrust<‘d the intelli- 
gentsia as an offspring of the hated landowning 
gentry, it lisKaied to the teachings of dissident 
religious sects. Those sectarians w'ho.se social 
ideology was molded by a literal interpretation 
of the (fosjxd established in the outlying re- 
gions ]>iom‘er colonies, which develf>ped into 
prosperous communistic settlements. Many 
more, obeying the letter of tht- Gospel, aban- 
doned their families and w’orldly ]>ossessions and 
wande»'ed as “holy tramps” over the immense 
steppes of Russia, sj^reading the anarchi.stic 
message of a struggle against the state and the 
church, the .servants of the Antichri.st, the tw"o 
horns of the ApocalyjUic Beast. In the face of 
these doctrines of spontaneous peasant origin, 
preached in a language which the peasant could 
easily understand, tlu* official church, com- 
pletely devoid of social vision, and its illiterate 
village j>riests could offer no impressive re- 
sistance. As in seventeenth century Eng- 
land, religious dissidence operated as a revo- 
lutionizing factor, giving voice and form to the 
discontent caused by ruthless exploitation and 
extreme ])oveny. The peasantry w^as trans- 
formed into a revolutionary class with great 
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potentialities if the j^roper leadership were and economic demands of the peasantry and the 
fortlicomin^; in its ahsejice peasant risings could majority of tlie ir.telUireiitsia, in so tar as they 
easily he localized and siij^pressed, as were the could he formulated definitely, were ernh-odied 
numerous outbreaks in the second lialf of the in the program of the Socialist Revolutionary 
nineteenti'i century. parl\. At the extreme left there was the indus- 

d’lie {juaritT century preceding 1905 was a trial prolctnrLit, which h) th<‘ end of the nine- 

period of rapid industrialization and urhaniza- teenth century began to form a distinct class 

tion in Russia. Industry niatle great advances conscious of its ditfercnc(‘s from tht* peasantry 

with the aid of hrench, Relgian, British and and giving j)ronounc(‘tl indications of industrial 

German capital, and the uj^iht middle class unrest.d’ht'viewsofthisclassweret'xpressedhy 

prosjKTed at the expense of the exploitetl work- the Russian Marxists, who had h<‘(‘n acliw in 

ing masses. ^Vt basically the country remained underground projxiganda anti organization sinct^ 
backw'ard. Neither its stK'ial structure nor the iheearlv iSSos. In iS()Sthev lormed l!»e Social 
production of raw’ materials was corrt'lated Democratic Lal)or party of Russia, winch sjilit 
wath a high rate f>f industrialization and ur- in 1(^03 iiito a right wing (Menshtw ik ) kxl by 
banization. Agriculture, the major branch oi Martov and a left wing (Bo]shc\'ik) uinlcr Lenin, 
pnxluction, contimu'd to stagnate; a large ]wo- While the lattia- demamled a liighly centralized 
portion of tin* agriiailtural output, drained off party with a small intanlH'rship ol ])rof(‘ssif)nal 
l\y the semifeiidal laiulowiuM'S and the state, was revolutionists, Marto\ fa\ort‘d a looselv organ- 
sold abroad to service government loans anti Led mass party jurailcling the western Social 
foreign investments, while the countryside W’as Democracies, d'he national minorities were 
dev’astated by recurring famint‘S and the living reprtxsented bv numerous political associations, 
standards of the urban masses were kt‘pt very some of which were afhlialtal with tht^ liberal 
low*, d’he INIanchurian War of 1904 revealed tlw opposition; most of them, however, were bound 
inner weaknesses of Russia as mercilessly as the by programmatic aiul jHTsonal lies to the revo- 
Crimcaii War had done half a centurv before, lutionarv K it. 

The state was doomed but was kept alive In the Tht' revolutam of Kpos, which followtal upon 

inertia and feebleness of the opptisilion. I’he a year of widespread agrarian and industrial 

only classes which supported the autocratic unrest, began with the Blooily Sunday of Jan- 

monarchy were the nobility and the upper uarv 9. A mass of unarmed workers, with the 

clergy, both in an advanced stage of economic clergyman (hipon at them liead, inarched to the 
and sjiiritual decay. The czar’s allianct* with the palacc’ to juavsent a pelilion to the c/ar aiul W’cre 
nobility had completely estranged the peasant fired upon by the trooj>s in an act of wanton 
masses, and the policy of Russilication pushed cruelty t>pical of the last jdiases of Russian 
the numerous non-Russian nationalities settled autocracy. IVasant uprisings and workers’ po- 
whhin the empire into the camp of the ojijiosi- litical strikes broke out througliout the eountry 
tion. and sections of the army and nav y ajgKxired to 

By 1905, when Russia entered upon the third be infected with the revohil ionarv virus. But the 
Stage of the revolution, there were four con- autocracy did TK>t yield; in a spirit of doubt- 
llictiug groups. On the right autocracy was sup- fnl wisdom ii aroused the anarcliic instincts of 
}>orted by the lamkal nobility and the high the masses against the intelligentsia, the cul- 
elvTgy, which were rt‘})resented after i()05 by tured classes and tlu* Jews, and a wave of po- 
several reactionary jiart its. 'The middle classes, groins swept over Russia. In May tlu‘ first 
interested in stimulating the capitalistic develoj)- soviet, or council ol workers’ tleputies, was 
ment of the country, aspired to a more or less organized in Ivantiv'o-X’oznesensk, an imjiortant 
liberal constitutional monarchy on the German center of the textile industry, with a view to 
or tlu* English model. J lie upper bourgeoisie directing the city wide strike. Similar bodies 
was organized in the Octobrist party with the were later formed in a number of other cities, 
czars manifesto of October 17, 1905 (this and ( )f the.se the most important was the St. IVters- 
all subvsequent dates follow the Julian calendar burg Soviet, in which 'Trotsky was the leading 
used in Rus.sia until 1918), as its platform, while spirit; it was created in October and functioned 
the great mass of merchants, manufacturers, for tw'o months before its entire membership 
liberal gentry and bourgeois professionals was was arrested. In October a general strike 
mobilized under the banner of the Constitu- paralyzed the country; and the goveriimeia 
tional Democratic jiarty (Kadets). 'J’hc political finally capitulated, promulgating the czar 's 
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iTiaiiifesto which promised civil liberties and 
conferred legislative authority upon the elec- 
tive Duma conceived originally as a purely ad- 
visory assembly. 

I'he Oertober manifesto marked the peak of 
the i()0^ revolution, after which the revolution- 
ary tide receded. The armed insurrection of 
Moscow workers in December lasted for eight 
days but was drowned in blood by loyal troops; 
the middle classes hastened to make their peace 
with the government, and the latter gradually 
withdrew its concessions. 'J'he powers of the 
Duma w^ere greatly curtail<‘d; and Prime Minis- 
ter Witte, who was ready to c(K)perate w'ith the 
lilxTal bourgeoisie, was dismissed. Despite the 
restrictions upon suffrage to tlic Duma — it w'as 
neither et]ual nor direct -and despite the boy- 
cott of the elections ^.o the First Duma by all the 
socialist grouj>s, the overwhelmitig majority ^'f 
both the hirst and the Second Duma stood in 
opposition to the government, in 1907 after the 
dissolution of the Second Duma, which like the 
first sur\ived only for a few months, the elec- 
toral law* was changed by the sole authority of 
the c/ar and in ^iolati()n of the constitution 
(Fundamental l^aw's) which he had granted; the 
representation of the peasants, workers anti non- 
Russian nationalities was sharply reduced. 

'Phe 1905 revolution culminated in “a consti- 
tutional monarchy under an autocratic czar,” 
but this w'as not due to the strength of the re- 
gime. On the contrary, the latter cwidenced all 
its characteristic weaknesses: stubborn ad- 
herence to entirely obsolete forms; tardy and 
unsuccessful halfway measures adopted under 
strong pressure to win .sup]>ort and to play one 
group of op])onents against another only to 
betray both as soon as such a course seemed 
safe; selection of an incajiable personnel lor the 
execution of vital policies. Hut the enemies of 
autocracy were united only in tlndr negative 
attitude to the government; the middle classes 
dreaded the s]>ecter of a social revolution, while 
the revolutionary m()vement itself was immature 
and w*eakened by the failure to cement an 
allianu" between the peasantry and the urban 
proletariat. 

Although apparently it had failed, the 1905 
revolution w^as in effect a huge dress rehearsal of 
the outbreak which came a decade later. The ex- 
perience of 1905 -07 sensed as an inspiration to 
the masses of workers and pcasiints and the non- 
Russian nationalities; it aroused them from 
their lethargy and taught them lessons which 
could not easily be forgotten. It created in the 
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soviet a pattern for the future organization of the 
urban masses and demonstrated the necessity of 
collaboration between the city worker and the 
peasant. Furthermore it widened the gulf be- 
tween the right and left wings in the revolution- 
ary camp, 'fhe right persisted in its belief that 
the .scope of the revolutionary transformation 
should be restricted to the establishment of a 
bourgeois democratic republic and blamed the 
failure of the J905 nwolution in part upon 
radical extremism which alarmed the middle 
classes. I’he left wing, f)n the other hand, con- 
firmed in its distrust of the middle class, made 
the Limon of the proletariat w ith the land hungry 
peasantry a basic (.element of it.s ideology. 

'Fhe postrevolutionary era was marked by 
severe political react ion. ' I ’he government , under 
the premiership) of Stolipin for the first five 
years, W'as suj^ported by the strong right ma- 
jorities of the 'Third Duma (1907-12) and the 
T'ourth Duma (i 912-17) in following a policy of 
repression and of aggressive nationalism both at 
home and abroad. Where it was not com])lctely 
exterminated by main force, the revolutionary 
movement w^as infesttal with spies and corrupted 
by agents provocateurs in the pay of the secret 
police. 'The numerous non-Russian nationalities, 
relegated to an inferior rank, underwent a proc- 
t\ss of forced Russification wdiich frustrated 
the cultural development and the economic ad- 
vancement of these pt^oples. Russian foreign 
p>oIicy was calculated to provide a link be- 
tw'eeii autocracy on the one hand and the 
bourgeoisie and conservative intelligentsia on 
the other. 1 1 w as oriented upon amity with w^est- 
ern nations, on whose capital markets govern- 
ment and industry depended for loans, and upon 
expansion in the east. In particular the annexa- 
tion of C’onstanlinople and the Straits w’as de- 
signed not merely to satisfy the craving for im- 
pierial aggrandizement but also to fulfil the old 
dream of regaining Byzantium, the source of 
ancient Russian culture and religion. The dumas 
.sought to strengthen the army in order to avoid 
the humiliating defeats of the past, but, as later 
events pi roved, an autocratic and bureaucratic 
regime which retarded the material advance- 
ment and spiritual emancipation of the masses 
could not prepare the country for the rigors of 
motlern warfare. The peasant and the worker 
were not imbued with the spirit of self-conscious 
modern nationalism which would make them 
willing to bear for long the terrible sacrifices de- 
manded by war. 'The Russian masses and the 
subject nationalities were kept outside the orbit 
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of Kiissian nationalism. 'I'hc social structure of or exile aiul rt^voliitioiKirv party organizations 
Russia was top-heavy— a condition which ex- were destroyed or crippled, new revolutionary 
plains the easy susceptibility of Russia to revo- forces were slowly heirii:^ trained in the country, 
lutionary upheavals. Tn 1912 the c\ccss(‘s of the eminent in suj>- 

The economic structure of Russia was like- jwessing the strike in the la-na ^old fields 
wise unintej^mited and top-heavy. Unlike the aroused widespread indii^mat ion. And from K) 12 
western countries, Russia did not experience the on there was an inereasint^dy larrte number of 
cornparativelv slow transition from a handicraft strikes, invoh init in the first st‘\en months of 
eeonomv throuq^h the factory system to full 1914 oxer a million \v()rkers; in the.se disjiutcs 
iledqetl industrialism, d'here was er)nse(jiiently political demands were often more importan. 
little correlation hetwt'cn ihe base of the Rii.ssian than purtdy economic i.ssiit‘s. 
economy, which comj>ri.scd a rather primilix'c 'The World War, xxhich miqht have dix cited 
aqricultnre and peasant handicraft, and the groxvinq internal ten.sif)ii into other channels, 
modern industrial giants at the top, xxhich had serxed only to reveal tlu^ corruption and in- 
been built up xxith the aid of qoxernrnent sub- elliciency of the exi.stinq n\qime. dexelop- 
sidies and inxx-stmeiits of foreign capital. JWen nicnt of Russian industry aiul tran.spoitation 
eonsidcrcti by its<‘lf Russian industrialism xx’as was insufficient to nu'ct the tlcmand lor highly 
extremely unbalanced. Altboiiqli railxxay con- mechani/edecjnipmcntaiullorthesxxiltmove- 
stnietion was |uished forxvard, tlu‘ transportation ment of large contingents of tn)ops and sup* 
sxstem xvas not snfheiently di'vclopcd to oxer- plies. The court, isolated from contact xvilh 
come the separation of tlu‘ natural reserx'oirs of realities, failed to a])preciate the graxity of tlie 
fuel and of industrial raw materials. 'Hiere xx'as situation confronting the eountrx . 'The minis- 
moreoxcr a jK'rennial sh(n*tage of skilled labor ters, seltrted bv a court camarilla xxhicli re- 
adaptable to modern industrial teeliniqiie. It garded (‘ven the ox’crw helmingly reactionary 
cannot be d<‘nied, hoxxexer, that Russian iiulus- Duma as a radical body, laek<‘d <‘nergy and 
try ha<l made great strides forxxard. Agrieiilture training for the tasks before tliern; indeed it was 
benefited from Stolipin’s reform.s of 1906, scarcely to be expected that t hex eoiiid (kwelop 
which fax’ored the dis.soliition of land i'omnuincs such qualities xx’hen their tenure of office was 
and provided for the abolition of llie system of de]>eiidcnt upon the w him of an autoc'rat snr- 

scattered and intermixed allotments. The eco- rounded l)y court intrigue. Some of them lacked 

nomic freedom thus conferred upon the more simple honesty and xvoiild haxe been a liangtT- 

prosperoiis peasant strengthened his position, ous burden even in limes of peace, d 'he eleax age 

hut the bulk of the peasants apjieared in con- bctxveen state and society, lessened in the vears 

trast poorer than ever. Grain trade xxas im- of peaceful prosjierity and s])anned in the out- 

jiroved, better credit facilities xvere j^rovideil and hurst of national feeling xvhieb characterized the 

rural cooperation was groxving quite rapidly; hut first months of the war, soon rc^appeared and 

many years xvere required to dilluse the bene- grew^ ex'er deeper. The mass of the people xvere 

ficial effects of these dexeloprnents through the subjected to increasing hardships. In the armv 

vast mass of the peasantry. an incompetent and heartless corps of offic-ers 

However sioxx and uneven, the modernization sacrificed millions of men and called for larger 

of Russian economy and the relative jirosperity and larger sujiplies of human cannon fodder, 

xvhicli it enjoyed in the years 190S -14 serx^ed to d'he fields and factories were stripped of their 

lessen the inertia of the peo]>le and to make them trained workers, while the peasant soldiers, in- 

more recejilive to political and economic educa- adequately supplied with munitions, longed for 

lion. At the same time the masses became more home. By the winter of 1916 military defeats, 

easily accessible to the intelligentsia. Although growing economic chaos and the shortage ol 

some of the* latter xvere drixen in dcsjiair to foodstuffs in important centers had produced a 

the sensuality of Sam)/ or the mystic^al Slavo- dangerrms instability, 'riie confick‘ncc of the 

philism of I VA*///, many of those XX ho persevered upipcr classes in the high army command, the 

found a nexv outlet for their idealistic devotion court and the ministry was definitely shaken; 

to the people in the cooperative movement, in and the conviction became widespread that the 

the trade unions tolerated by the government fatherland was menaced more by internal foes 

after i(;o(> and in the workers’ sick benefit so- than by the attacking armies, 

cieties provided by the laxv of J912. Thus, while Russian autocracy collapsed in February, 
theleadersof the 1905 rex olution were in prison 1917, and within a few months nothing re 
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mained of the state built up by such strong and 
able monarchs as Ivan the 'rerrible and Peter 
the Crreat. The personality of Nicholas tt, the 
decadence of the nobility and the weakness of 
the upper bourgeoisie played their part; but the 
fundamental cause of the crash was tlu* fact that 
the Russian political and social system could 
withstand the ]>ressure of modern civilization no 
more successfully than could the archaic Otto- 
man Empirt'. Russia had not experienced the 
process of national integration which molded the 
destinies of all European states after the French 
RevT)lution. 'FIk^ poverty and illiteracy of the 
}HY)ple and the weakness of the bourgeoisie gave 
the Russian Revolution its chance. The mass 
of Russians wen* not allowed to share in shaping 
the destinies of tluir country and consec|uently 
did not de\(‘lo]i that sense of resjionsihility for 
and lovalty to tlx* whole which characleri/cs a 
modern nation, Russia typifi<‘d not so much a 
modern nation stiite as a semicolonial country 
exploited bv western cajntalisin willi the aid 
of its own go\ eminent and upper classes; its 
antimonarchist revolution was therefore bound 
to take on the color of an anti-imperialist re- 
bellion. Rut tlu‘ revolution led also to the seces- 
sion of territories si'ttled by non-Russian nation- 
alities; for with regard to these as well as to its 
Asiatic neighbors Russia had played the part of 
an imperialist colonizer, h'or many reasons 
Russia was the wcaki'st link in the chain of 
European capitalism and imperialism. 

The overthrow’ of the czarist government 
initiated the fourth stage of the Russian revolu- 
tion, which under the conditions then existing 
]>roceeded logically anti irresistibly to its con- 
summation in the establishment of Soviet rule in 
October, 1^17. The first manifestation of mass 
action came on h'ebruary 23 in the form of a 
demonstration in the j)rinci])al streets of Petro- 
grad by w’orking class women who were turned 
away empty handetl after they had stood in line 
for many hours to purchas<' bread. Within two 
days a spontaneous mass outbreak developed; 
organized revolutionary k^adership was entirely 
absent, but tinder coiulitions of fundamental in- 
stability the chaos was bound to increa.se rapidly. 
If the government had not been in the hands of 
the autocrat and his inept ministers it might 
still have saved the situation, for the time being 
at least, by far reaching concessions coupled 
with energetic action. But the estrangement be- 
tween the autocracy and the peo]>le hail reached 
the point where a rapprochement w^as no longer 
possible. In a few’ days, when it became clear 
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that the peasant army w^as making common 
cause with the w'orkefs, the outcome of the 
February outbreak w^as decided. 

While the old government w^as overthrown, 
there w'as as yet no leadership capable of setting 
up a new government. The provisional com- 
mittee of the Duma, motix ated by the desire to 
assure eontinuation of the war and stabilization 
of the social order, implored the autocrat to 
grant reforms; as tlie unrest develo])i d it spared 
no effort to save the monarchy. But the c/ar 
abdicated in favor of his brother, who hesitated 
to accept the crown withfiut the consent of a 
constituent assembly The Duma committee 
was thus forced, in order to avert chaos, to 
undertake tlu‘ creation of a new government. A 
workers’ and soldiers’ soviet after the 1905 
pattern W'as organized under the guidance of 
the moderate s(K‘ialist ]>arties. These were not 
piepared to assume f ull power; they hastened to 
assure the I^unia committee of their wtillinguess 
to supyxirt a government formed by it. 

Thus there came into existence the first Pro- 
visional G(‘\’erninent, whose authority w^as 
quickly recognized by the administrative ap- 
paratus of the old Regime and by foreign coun- 
tries. It was headed by Prince Lxov, who was 
widely known as cliairinan of tlu* Union of 
Zemstvos, a vast organization wdiich assisted the 
government in j^rovisioning the army and caring 
for its wx)unded; and it included conservative 
and liberal representatixes of the educated 
middle classes and one riglil wing socialist. The 
txvo outstanding ])crsona]ities in the new’ set up 
Avere jMiliukov and Kerensky. The former, 
leader of the Kailets and foremost parliamentary 
critic of the slackness and stiqudity of the czarist 
gov-ernment in the prosecution of the xvar, ayi- 
parently beliexx^d that the elimination of autoc- 
racy xvould strengthen Russia's will and ca- 
pacitv for xvar. As minister of foreign affairs he 
continued to stress tlie necessity of a decisixe 
victory and of the fulfilment of Russia’s historic 
mission in the annexation of Constantinopk and 
the Straits. Kerensky, a brilliant \oung lawyer 
who had defendeti the Lena strikers in 1912, a 
member of the Duma and a vice y^rcsidtmt of the 
Petrograd Soviet, xvas the only member of the 
government whom the masses trusted at the 
outset. But Kerensky’s grasp> of the situation was 
no more realistic than that of his colleagues; like 
the other riglit w ing socialists, he belitwed in tlu* 
existence of a nationally conscious Russian 
people willing to continue the xvar and therefore 
convinced of the necessity of yireserving tlu 
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framework of (orderly go\'ernment inherited inp an integrating national consciousness the 


from ihe autocratic regime. 

Like many of the liberals and Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries, the Provisional (Government ideal- 
ized the Russiati masses, their patriotism and 
their innate maturity and shaped its policies to a 
preconcei\x*d pattern of national democratic 
revolution. It was moreover pushed in the 
wrotig direction by the otiicial and unofficial 
represt‘ntati\ es of the Allii^d countries, who not 
only failed to understand the trend of events but 
also were astonishingly tlevoid of sympathy with 
the Russian people, regarding Russia merely as a 
tool to be used in the achievement of their own 
war aims. For eigfit months the growing rest- 
lessness of the workers and peasants compelled 
freijiieiit shifts to the left in the composition of 
the governmimt and in its program, but these 
came always too latt‘ to ellect a jH'rmanent ad- 
justment. Lhe hrst such change occurred during 
the week ending May (>, when the Kailet 
Miliukox and the Octobrist Ouchkov, tht^ two 
membiTs prominently associated w ith tlu* policy 
of xvar h)r imperialist ends, wt‘rt* replaced by 
Chernov, leader of the Socialist Revolutionary 
party and advocau* of land socialization, and the 
Menshex ik 'Fseretelli, the strongest man in the 
Petrograd Soviet. 

Both in Petrograd and in tlie provinci's, which 
quickly and spontaneously folloxved tlie example 
of the capital, the Proxisional Oovernment en- 
joyed only such poxver as xvas vouchsafed it by 
the soviets of xvorkers’ and soldiers’ deputies, 
f or the masses made the revolution against the 
xvishesof the Duma, from which the Prox isional 
(Government issued; and they recognized only 
the authority of their rej^resentatixes organized 
into soviets, considering the latter the guar- 
dian of the nwolution. At lirst soviet leader- 
ship xx^as in the hands of Menshexnks and 
right xving Socialist Rtwolutionaries^ xvho were 
ready to cooperate xxith the goxi'rninent. But 
these groups could no more control movements 
from beloxv than could the goxernment itself. In 
the folloxving months the masses veered rapidly 
to the left from their original toleration of a de- 
fensive xvar and a bourgeois government xvith a 
minority ol moderate socialists; the executiv'e 
committees of the soviets, xvhich reflected this 
trend aliieit tardily, could moderate its xiolence 
and delay its culmination but xvere powerless to 
check or rex^erse it. 

While a semblance of order xvas thus pre- 
served, the situation xvas fundamentally un- 
stable. In a xast country characteristically lack- 


downfall of the only legitimate and traditional 
unifying institution, the autocracy, inevitably 
led to anarchy. 'Phe ruling classes of the old 
order xvere distrusted and despised by the 
masses. The leading bourgeois groups, lacking 
the authority xvhich the autocracy had enjoyed, 
xx^ere tex) inefficient or too xveak to produce a 
coherent and dex^oted elite able to salv^age the 
country from the chaos of war and revolution 
xvhich undermined the defective structure of 
the state. Once the restraint of centuries xvas re- 
mox^ed, “din^ct action” in industry, on the land 
and in the army became the order of the day. 
The soldiers longed for })eace, the peasants 
cox^eted the landed estates and the workers 
pressed for the control of industry. Any well 
knit grouj) under energt*tic leadership with an 
understanding of these demands xvhich in seiz- 
ing power xxould give some j>romise ol their 
fulfilment could dirt'Ct the course of tlie rex'olu- 
tion. Fxentuallx power passed into the hands of 
the Bolshexiks, the one ]>arty which had a clear 
prograTTi and a definite line of actu>n. In cori- 
forinity xxith the principles ailvoeatixl by Lenin 
since 1903 it xvas an organization of }>ieked men 
united by strict discipline. At its head stood 
Lenin, xvho combined a ferxent faith in th(‘ fu- 
ture of a socialist and internationalist society 
xvith an astute understanding of the exigencies 
of the immediate situation and of the psychology 
of the Russian masses. 

While the Bolsheviks xvere manoeuvring into 
a position of leadership, f>ther groups wliieh 
formerly had been sympathetic to the rex^olu- 
tionary cause turned against it. In the first 
month of the upheaval class distinctions wxM'e 
submerged in a xvaxx' of unixersal jubilation and 
general fraternization. The bourg(‘ois intellec- 
tuals xx^eleomed the rexolution as the realization 
of a seemingly lost hope. The comparative 
bloodicssness of the change xvas hailed as evi- 
dence of its superiority over the French Revolu- 
tion and as proof of the nobility of the Russian 
soul. The future of Russia appeared bright and 
clear: as the ally of western democracies it was 
engaged in a xvar to destroy Prussian militarism 
and to liberate the enslavxM nationalities of 
central Kurope, and as the foremost representa- 
tive of the Slavic tradition it xvas fulfilling its 
mission in the spirit of love. But this dream was 
ended abruptly; when the revolution passed the 
point at xvhich they should have liked it to stop, 
the intellectuals xvere driven to counter- revolu- 
tion. It would be unfair to say that they were 
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animated solely or even largely by the desire for 
the preservation of their vested interests. '1 o 
many of them who were brought up to revere 
revolutionary ideals and w^ho had always Imigt'd 
for a re\ olution in Russia the turn of events and 
their reaction to it involved profound personal 
tragedy, "rhey verc frightened by tlu* chaos and 
cultural barbarism which apjieared about them 
and were horrified by the instincts of the primi- 
tive masses, now unleashed. They became sin- 
cerely convinced that the old order, despite all 
its defects, was infinitely preferable to the chaos 
and ugliness of the rule of Smerdyakov. The 
Russian intelligentsia rt‘mairu‘d true to tradition: 
once more it recoik'd from the realities of life, 
thereby losing its power to shape them. 

'I ’he groups of socialist intelligentsia fared 
little better. 'The largest among them, organi'/ed 
in the Socialist Revolutionary party, had lor 
nearly half a century fought for the socialization 
of land and the con\'ocation of a constituent as- 
sembly. It now seemed that the work of threo 
get lerat ions had borne fruit, for tlic itiasscs 
adojUed these demands as their owo. At the 
first All Russian C’ongress of Soviets in June, 
j(>i7, the Socialist Rc\olutionaries in coiitbina- 
lioii with the Metisheviks still controlled a 
rnajoritv of the delegates, d’his appeared to be 
the correct historical moment for the realization 
of their program, but they delayed action front 
month to month. 'The difficulties and problems 
in\'olved were grave, and the longer they were 
discussed the more insuperable they si*emed. 
The k'aders ktuwv too much and doubted too 
much; the masses kiuwv nothing but demanded 
swift action. Clierntw appeared to have gra.sped 
the situation. 1 le drafted a law' for the socializa- 
tion of agricultural land, but the Allies ]nit all 
their influence against it, arguing that nothing 
should be doiu to divert energy from the suc- 
cessful ])rosecntion of the war. \ his attitude 
prevailed in the Provisional Cjoveinment and 
sealed its fate: for the Russian masses the revo- 
lution took precedence over war. 

Kerensky irit‘d to find a middle road betw’ceii 
the tw'o but failed in this impossible task and 
lost the confidence of both the middle classes 
and the masses. From March to July he had 
drawn to himself the hopes and the love of the 
majority of the people, yet a few" months later his 
power collapsed like that of the czar in the pre- 
ceding February. In June Kerensky carried out 
an extraordinary oratorical campaign which 
galvanized the army into action, but the oflen- 
sive colla[)sed after a fortnight. In early July the 


government in which he was the most prominent 
figure suppressed an uprising of IVtrograd 
workers. The insurreetion had developed from a 
spontaneous demonstration against the Ker- 
ensky ofl'ensive; and although the Bolsheviks 
considcRxI it premature, they assumed the 
leadershi]) aftt*r its inception. A few days later, 
on Prince i yvov’s resignation, Kerensky became 
prime minister and m fact dictator of Russia. 
But the All Russian C'()iiference, convened by 
the government in Moscow' on August 12, re- 
vealed tlic wt*akness of his position. A fort- 
night later the attempt at a counter-revolution 
led by chief of the army cf>niinand, (General 
Kornilov, marked the turning jK)int. Although 
Kerensky, who was Kornilov’s immediate su- 
perior, was finally forced to take an open stand 
against the latter, Kerensky’s vacillation made 
the ambiguity of his standpoint <‘ven more pio- 
nounced. d’he soviets rallied to Kerensky’s sup- 
port and “saved” the jh'ovisional (io\ eminent; 
])ut the respect of both radicals and conservatives 
for Kerensky was irretriev ably lovSt, the army be- 
came completely disorganized and the sov'iets 
moved farther to the left. 

Jn the meantime Trotsky, who together with 
the group of united Social Democrats (Mezhray- 
ontsi) had joint'd the Bolshevik party in July and 
was rapidly hecoming a most influential figure 
in the left wing, was elected president of the 
Petrograd Soviet. 'Fogt'ther with Lenin, who 
had put forward the slogan “All power to the 
soviets” immediately upon his arriv'al in Petro- 
grad early in Ajwil, 'Trotsky insisted, against the 
advice of other Bolshevik leaders, that the 
proper time had arrived for the seizure of power 
on behalf of the sov iets. It was d rotsky wIm^ 
created the Military Revolutionary Committee 
of the Pt'trograd Soviet and obtained complete 
control of the garrison and the arms of Petro- 
grad. In October all Russia was aware that a 
Bolshevik insurrection in the capital was im- 
pending. When it occurred on October 25, the 
Provisional (Government was overthrown as 
easily as the czarist gov emmt'ut had been eight 
months before. But whereas tht' PVbruary rising 
had been entirely spontaneous and unorganized, 
in October the masses were led by the Bolslievik 
party with Lenin at its head. When the gov'crn- 
ment headquarters in the Winter Palace were 
occupietl by a detachment of Kronstadt sailors, 
the second All Russian Sovit't Congress, which 
convened in Petrograd on the day of the insur- 
rection, declared that all jxnver was now trans- 
feried to the soviets of workers’, soldiers’ and 
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peasants* deputies. Throujrh their chosen repre- fuHll the demands of tliese groups, invalidating 
sentatives the Russian masses had assumed the thereby the contention of its opponents that it 
government of the country. 1 n the mkht of com- could not hist longer than a few weeks. It proved 
pletc chaos a group of men breaking entirely stronger than the apparently powerful coalitions 
with the jxist and filled with a fanatical faith in of czarist generals, who stood for the past, wa’t/i 
the future had taken upon itself the gigantic task the Entente or tlu* Central Towers, which repre- 
of creating a new order. sented an element alien and repugnant to th(‘ 

While other paiti<‘s allovx'd themselves to he Ru.ssian masses. During the period of civil WMr 
dragg<‘d along in the wake of the revolutionary and foreign intenention, from ii)iS to the close 
j’)rocess, l^enin had the courage to accept the of 1920, the Communist party, as tlie Bolslievik 
dynamics of the revolution and to put the party renamed itself, was able to consolidate its 
Bolshevik party in the leatl. His own views al- power in the face of st^erningly insurmountable 
lowed him easily to adopt the demands of the economic and strategic difficulties. 

mass(‘s and to bt‘Come their inouthjnece. There The second Scnitl C’ongress, which estab- 
were four major problems w fiich determined the lished the new government, issuetl a call to al' 
unfolding of the revolution: var, land, control of belligerent nations to open immediate negotia- 
industry and the status of the non-Russian na- tions for a just, democratic peace. It also 

tionalities. Lenin could sponsor wliolcheartedly pronuilgaled a decree confiscating landlords' 

the demand for an immediate peace. Whereas estates as well as crr)wn and churcli lands and 

old revolutionary leaders like I’lekhanov ami placing them under tlu^ jwotection of district 

Kropotkiti had become war patriots, Lenin had soviets and local land committees. 'This decree 

since the outbreak of the war maintained that it legalized the agrarian revolution, which had 
was a struggle betwe<‘n two imperialist blocs been in proee.ss since early summer. It was not a 
which the proletariat of each country should en- realization of the bolshevik pro, jam of land 
deuvor to transform into a civil war against its nationalization but tht‘ fulfilment of the asjiira- 
own bourgeoisie. ( )n the issues of workers' con- tions of the peasants, w ho had to be won over if 
trol of industry and of the partition of landed the new government was to be established on a 
estates Lenin had only to follow the trtaul which firm base. On November 2 a “declaration of the 
had manifested itself in direct action tliroughoiit rights of peoples’’ conferred upon tlu* different 
the country. Likewise the problem of tlie non- nationalities in Russia the right r)f self-determ i- 
Russian nationalities had found a de facto solu- nation and e\'en of sejxiration. Workers’ control 
tion cveti before NovcmluT, 1917; lunland, the of industry W'as authorized on November 14, 
Ukraine, the peoples of the Caucasus, the ]\lo- when it w'as provitled that the shop committees 
hamrnedans of the lower Volga, Crimea and should assume c’ontrol over production, pur- 
central Asia and the peasant nationalities of the chase and sale of raw materials and products and 
Baltic pros inces had set up national governments the tinances of all business units employing 
w hich declared their autonomv or even comj^lete hired labor. 

independence of the Trovisional ( hw eminent. To secure “all power to the Soviets” it was 
The bourgeois parties fought against this spon- neceSvsary to [prevent tlu* reappearance of dual 
taneous process of devolution; in fad it was tin government through the Constituent Assembly, 
demands of the I kramian Rada whii’h precipi- Although for siweral tlecades the intelligentsia 
tat<‘d the final break of the kadets with the IVo- had dreamed that a free and happy Russia would 
visional Cjovernment. But Ix-nin in accord with issue from the deliberations of a constituent as- 
his internationalist view])oint proclaimed the senibly, the latter remained a formal ideal with- 
right of al! jieojdes to sell-detiTininatimi and out any content; in typical Russian fashion it 
applied this jwinciple not only to the oppressed was expected to work miracles as a pure idea, 
nationalities in the (Miemy camp, as the other When the turn of events in h’ebruary made 
governments did, but also to those in his own possible the convocation of the assembly, the 
country. intelligentsia suddenly awoke to the fact that the 

In taking over th<‘ government (d the former masses were not prepared for this enormous task 
Russian Lm]>in‘ Lenin was su])])orted by tlu of democratic reconstruction and postponed 
good will of all numerically impoitanl elements elections from month to month. Certain groups 
of the population — the soldi<‘rs, the peasants, moreover wished to delay the assembly until the ' 
the workers and the non-Russian nationalities, army was demobilized, on the ground that the 
1 he new government set out immediately to settlement of fundamental issues would inter- 
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fere with the active prosecution of the war. In 
the first months of the revolution the Bolsheviks 
pressed for an early convocation of the as- 
sembly; even after the demand fijr Soviet rule 
had been voiced, they maintained that only a 
Soviet government could assure the speedy 
arrangement of free elt'ctions. 'Fhese were pro- 
vided, howev^er, by tlu* Provisional Go\’ernment 
before its demise and wen* held a fortnight after 
Soviet accession to power. 'The Socialist Revo- 
lutionary ]>arty won a large majority of the seats. 

The C'onstituent Assembly met on January 5, 
1918, in an atmosphere of extreme ttaision. If it 
had been convened six months earlier it might 
radically have altered the development of the 
re\olution. Now, however, it was 1()o late. The 
Bolsheviks declared that the revolution had al- 
ready recognized thi* Soviets as the sole govern- 
ment of Russia and that only a dictatorship of 
workers and peasants could lay tlu* foundations 
of a socialist society. 'ITe popular mind was 
changing so rapidly in this dynamic revolution- 
ary period that the representatives elecletl in 
.November no longer rellected the true spirit of 
the masses. Once more the Socialist RevT>lu- 
tionaries showed that they lived in a world of 
fictions, for they actually believed that the 
Soviet government would n«)t dare to attack an 
assembly whicii expre.ssed the supreme will of 
the people and that the people would rise spon- 
taneously to its defense. 'I’hev were sorely dis- 
appointed. In the early morning of January (> 
tlu* Constituent As.sembly was dispi-rsed by the 
military guard without any re.si.stance by the 
members or by the public. Long a cherished 
idtral, it had come to an abrupt and undignified 
entl. 'Fhe prestige of the Bolshev iks was greatly 
strengthened by this easy viclon. 

Meanwhile ]H*ace negotiations with the Cen- 
tral Powers had been opcnetl at Brest Litovsk on 
November 19, 1917. The Soviet C'ongrcss ap- 
})ealed for an armi.stice on all fronts and urged 
a general peace based on the principles of no 
annexations or indenuiities and of national self- 
di?tcrminati(^n. The Entente ignored the request 
for a general armistice and the Central Powers 
defeated the demand for a democratic peace. 
When the (Germans attempted to cloak annexa- 
tionist proposals with the phraseology of na- 
tional liberation, Trotsky, who tli reeled the 
Russian delegation, forced the issue and broke 
up the negotiations. But Russia was etuirely un- 
prepared lor the continuation of war, which 
daily stifiened Germany’s position. As usual 
Lenin did not flinch; he derided the talk of a 


“holy war” of revolutionary Russia against im- 
perialist (jcrmany and forced the signing of the 
peace treaty on February jS, 1918. It involved 
the loss not only of Poland and the Baltic 
provinces but also of the Ukraine with its rich 
agricultural land, vast mineral resources and 
im[)orlant heavy industries. Acceptance of the 
humiliating treat}' was neces.sarv if the revolu- 
tion was to be saved. 1 ^'urthermore the Bol- 
sheviks were (juite certain that the treaty would 
soon be scrapped, for they expected that the 
establishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat 
in Russia would be followed by an international 
proletarian revolution. Although tliis hope 
jmov'ed vain, the Germans were com]')clled a 
year later to submit at Versailles to a peace treaty 
which was not only very similar to that imposed 
by them at Brest Idlovsk but which abrogated 
the latter. 

In March, J918, the revolution seemed secure 
in its achiev^ements. I'he Sovdet government was 
constitut(‘d as the solegovx-rnment of Russia and 
its seat was transferred from imperial Pi.lrograd 
to Moscow, which was more centrally located 
and always had been closer to the real life of the 
country. It had rid itself of a foreign menace and 
was rapidly overcoming such internal resistance 
as the sabotage of the adiinnistrative a])paratus 
taken over from the old government. A period ot 
internal reconstruction was pending. By the end 
of June, 1918, banks and insurance companies, 
large scale industry, mines, water transport and 
the few railways formerly operated by private 
companies had been nationalized; foreign debts 
incurred by the czarist and provisional govern- 
ments were repudiatetl, foreign investments in 
private industry were confiscated and foreign 
trade wxis declared a monopoly of the state. 'I’he 
cooperation of the professional and technical in- 
telligentsia was sought when it became clear that 
their skill and experience were indispensable. 
But the Soviet government was not allowed to 
j)roceed in peace. It was forced to defend a 
country shattered by war and revolulioti in a 
desperate struggle against external and internal 
aggression. 

Aggression from within was met by the erec- 
tion of the dictatorshijv of the Communist party 
and by the Red terror. The Extraordinary Com- 
mission for the Repression of Counter-revolu- 
tion, Sabotage and Speculation (Cheka) created 
in December, 1917, was now given a free hand. 
I’he terror was carried out with the utmost ruth- 
lessness, but it began only after the uprising of 
left Socialist Revolutionaries, the former allies 
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of the Eolshcviks, in Jul\ , 191.S, the iissassinatioii quickly discarded in favor of military dictatoi 
of the president of the Fetrognid Chekii and the ships which treated the rei^nons under their con- 
nttempt hv the right wing Socialist ReynJution- trol as conquered territory. I he workers, peus- 
ary Dorn Knphin to assassinate J^enin at the end ants and non-Kussian nationahti(‘s soon realized 
of August. In the inercil(‘ss slnigjj^Ie which en- that gr)vernment Iw the Whites meant the return 
sued the iron discipline of the C’omnninist party to power of their old mastcas and gave their 
proved superior to llie terrorist idealism of its sympathies to the Communists. In certain of its 

ad\ersanes, ^^ho once more pro\cd tlicmselves aspects the conflict was indt‘ed a national war. 

out of touch with the real life of th(‘ masses. 'I’he For in a desperate attemjg to restore the old 

Communist party, which suppn'ssed the su- order the dispossessed nohility and iipjxT hour- 

j>reme representatixe assemhly of the country geoisie indiscriminately “sold out ” Russia to the 

and accepted a humiliating peace for Russia, Allies and to the (iennans, in fact to every 

was considered hy the Socialist Revolutionaries foreign power willing to stake money and men on 

as insidious an enemy of the people as theczarist the alluring prospect of the victory of rt‘action. 

autocracy had l»een. It was o\<Tl(K)ked that In the last anah sis the issue was deculed perhaps 

whereas the autocracy had heen estranged from hy a moral factor. 'The war was waged with 

the people, the C’ommunist party had risen to ruthless cruelly on both sidi‘s, hut on thi‘ side of 

power h} accepting and lollowing their as])ira- the Whites tlie ruthlessni'ss was (‘oujdial w ith a 

tions. deliberate disrt‘gard lor hnnian vahjcs. The 

Aggnxssion from tiie outside, by the armies of corruption and incoiufuMence (>1 most of tlie 
W hite generals and foreign states, serxed oidy to Wdiite (»f}iei‘rs and their eixilian undta liiigs in 
stretigtlnm the Soviet goxerninent . Russia was southern Russia and Siberia xxere inori* dis- 
practically surrounded by armies of foreign in- gusting than the xvitches’ sabbath of the last 
vaders: Cierinan and Austrian troo]>s occupied months of the e/arist regime. ( >n t lie other side 
the Ukraine and assisted White armies in the the Red army of xvorkers aiul peasants created 
northern Caucasus; a (Veeh corps of former by IVotsky s genius bore xxitness, lyv its sim- 
Aiistrian xxar jwisoners was operating in the plicity and idealistic ikwotion, to the inner 

LTals and in Siberia, which xxas inx'adi'd also by strength of the Soxixa cause. I'lie Reil arniv xvas 

Japanese forces; J'aiglisli and French troops es- inox'ed by an overxx helming entliusiasni for the 
tablished a “democratic” gox<Tnment in north- rex’olution in Russia and in the world. As in 
ern Russia; and French xvarshi[)s entered the 1792. the badly e(juir.ped rex olutionarv arna- 
Rlack Sea f>orts of ( )dessa, Nikolaev and tours fighting for the freedom of tlu‘ir oxvn 

Kherson. Rut the most dangerous eneniit‘s of the country and a nexx deal for humanity defeated 

Sox'ii'ts x\'ere the xolimleer army in sf)iithern the well trained professionals of tlu* old order. 
Russia under the command of generals Alek- A new dynamic spirit was born in the formerly 
seyev and Kornilov (Noxember, iqiy-March, ajiathetic Russian masses. 

iqiS), Denikin (A]iril, jqiS-March, iqao) and By the end of 1920 the Sox iet poxver xvas con - 
W'rangt ‘1 (March Noxember, i(}20) and the Si- solidated both internally and externallv. The 
berian army under Admiral Kolchak (Nox ember, Wliile armies xx ere dispersed. The war against 
iqiS-January, T920), xvho xvas ]n()claimed by j’oland xvas lost after initial conspicuous suc- 
the Whites supreme ruler of Russia. I’or some cesses, but on the other hand it had induced na- 
time the situation of the Moscoxv government tionally minded groujis actively to sup})ort the 
apjH'ared des]Hrat{*. It was cut off from the Soviet government. Russia xvas reconstituted 
regions supplying x\ heat, meat, coal and oil, and xvilhin its old borders, excejH for the xvestern 
it had no army or amniunitifin for defense provinces noxv organized into indepemlent 
against foreign troops and the forces of former states —Poland, the Baltic countries and Finland 
Russian ollicers and Ckissatks, sup])lied as these —which, it may he noted, represented the most 
were xvith tec'hnical atlviee, munitions and Furopeanized sections of the old empire. I'he 
money from abroad. Fxentiially the Soxaets capitalist poxvers were forced to give up for the 
xvon, for the eonnict was not primarily a trial of time being their designs upon Russia or the 
military strength. It was a class xvar. Although in Soviet government. Tn a xvar weary world it was 
several instances the commanders of the White difficult to marshal new troops for the fight 
armies arranged at the start for an agreement against the “Bolshevik pest,” and the political 
xvith right xxitig socialists and created a sem- and economic blockade by the Ix^rder states 
blancc of democratic government, this i>olicy was under Entente guidance eventually collapsed. 
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The Soviet j^overnnient on its side had to 
abandon hope of immediate world revolution. 
The Communist, or Third, International, 
founded by Lenin in 1919 as the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the First Inlernatioiial, was intended to 
expedite and direct the world revolution; l)ut it 
proved ineffective and in the course of the 
following decade lost much of its early vigor. It 
was transformed in fact into an instrumentality 
for the sup})ort of the only proletarian state in 
existence, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. Outside Russia nationalism was stronger 
than socialism. The short lived Soviet govern- 
ments of Hungary and Rawiria were overthrown 
by reactionary dictatorshi])S, I'ascism was on its 
march to power in Italy, while the Social Demo- 
cratic ])arties in central Europe coilal)orated 
wath the bourgeoisu in strcT’.gthening the na- 
tional states. In western luiroju* capitalism 
st'cnuxl to be entering u]ion a new jicriod of 
}K)st-w'ar stabilization, from a revolutionary 
.standpoint the objective conditifins in the ( )rient 
seemed much more ju'omising. 'Fhe colonial and 
semicolonial peo[i]es of the feast siillered from 
political opj)n*ssion by foreign ma.sters and eco- 
nomic exjiloitation by western cajiitalists; their 
national revolutions could therefore easily be 
turned into .social rc*volution.s. Ihit after 1922 
e^■en Asia witnessed a jieriod of comparative 
stabilization, due in part to the skilful policy of 
cf)ncessions adopted by ( iri'at Britain. 'Fhe great 
C’oTnnuinist Uoiurress of the eastern nations 
convoked at Baki in September, j()20, had no 
succes.sor. ’W-t So i ‘t policy in the ( Irient was of 
far reaching imp< rt.ince. 'The Asiatic jn'oples, 
having entered ih stage of conscious national- 
ism after the World War, were no longer con- 
fronted by a relentless aggressor against their 
nationhood and progress; the new Soviet state 
Avas a friendly neighbor, encouraging in every 
conceivable fasl aon their national and economic 
independence. 'I'he Soviet jiolicy based on the 
}>rinciple of compI<‘te eciuality of all nationalities 
and races effected a revolution in the relations 
between the Orient and the Occident. This was 
not, however, the hoped for prelude to a Com- 
munist w^orld revolution; the “emancipation of 
the East” benefited the Soviet Union only to 
the extent that it resulted in weakening wx‘steni 
iin})erialism and capitalism. 

External consolidation of the Soviet govern- 
ment w^as accompanied by a major change in its 
internal }'>olicy. Although it conformed in a 
general way to Communist doctrine, the system 
of w^ar communism which obtained in Russia 
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after the middle of 1918 was inauguratevl hastily 
under the pressure of civil war, internal sabotage 
by capitalists and technicians and the rapid tak- 
ing over of industrial plants by the workers. 
The state or cooperative organizations closely 
integrated w^ith the state o})erated under this 
.sy.stcm virtually all enterprkses in industry 
and trade. Agriculture riMnained in the hands of 
the peasants, but cultiv^ation of the soil w^as com- 
jHilsory and grain surphi.ses were requisitioned 
by the Sov iet. While w^ar was raging this system 
w'as needed to assure the equipment and pro- 
visionhig of the army and to prevent starvation 
in the cities, but it could not be maintained w hen 
the danger of external and internal counter- 
revolution had weaned. It was moreover a heavy 
diain u]>on the capital resources of the nation, 
already seriously depleted after more than three 
years of war and rt‘Volution. At the end of the 
civil w'ar the transportation system W'as in a slate 
of disrepair, the shortage of materials and fuel 
brouglit the productivity of indu.stry to a very 
low' ebb, inellicient husbandry reduced crops 
and livestock and resulted in w’ides])read food 
shortage, which a drought in 1921 transformed 
into a devastating famine, particularly in the 
Volga region. Feasant revolts against grain 
requisitions in i(^20 and the mutiny of Kron- 
stadt sailors in March, i(>2i, revealed the ne- 
cessity of prompt measures to relieve the des- 
perate economic situation. Once more Lenin’s 
realism came to the rescue; he declared that 
communism could Ih* built in Russia only after 
a short breathing s[H‘11, which would re.store 
.some measure of economic jiroductivity and 
rehabilitate tlu* political strength of the govern- 
ment. The tenth congress of the Communist 
party in March, 1921, adopted Lenin’s program 
of a New Economic Policy, the NIvP. 

Lenin realized that large scale .soc’ial and eco- 
nomic transformation in Russia must encounter 
tremendous obstacles. lie saw that the revolu- 
tion would havx' to owreome* not me**e^y 
deliberate opposition of vested interests, which 
was weaker here than in richer western coim- 
tries, but also the stronger ami more insidious 
psychological resi.stance to radical change. Un- 
like the peo]des of the West, the Russians were 
still bound by tradition and lacking in initiative 
and efficiency. To build socialism in Ru.ssia, to 
assure a decent standard of living for the masses, 
it was not sufficient to redistribute wealth or to 
socialize the means of production. It was es- 
sential to raise all branches of production to a 
higher technical level, to introduce into Russia 
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the modern technology of j)rogressivc Indus- ' phase of factional dissension and inner conflK*: 
trialism. But before the Russian could appreciate which brought a new emphasis on party tlisci- 
the need for an advanced technical civilization pline and teamwork. The latter was essential in 
and adapt himself to its recjiiirements, a process preparation for the rajiid reconstruction of a vast 
of drastic reeducation and indoctrination was and backward country, which would inevitably 
required. 'Fhe Communist party could not at- strain the forces of the parly to the utmost. 1 Iv 
tempt to impose industrialization from above, as heroic period of the revolution, the epocli ot 
is done in backward countries by alien interests; brilliant improvisation anti genial gtjessiiig, was 
if it was to reshape the Russian economy into a over; the industrial jK‘riod ot systematic, care- 
ioundation suited to a socialist society it had to fullv planned construction was pentling. As an 
enlist the cooperation of the masses, to arouse in organization of })icked men under iron disci]>line 
them a sense of self-respect, to dignify labor for the Communist party was wt'll equip}>ed to over- 
them and tlirough them. 'The period of the NEJ* come the danger inherent in all parties of revo- 
served as a res])ite also in this res])ect; it pro- lution and especially in Russian parties -the 
\'ided an ojiport unity for the training of the fatal predilection for interminable abstr.ict dis- 
party incmbershiji to the new tasks of economic cussion and the consequent inc.qxiL.^y for 
administration and for the preparation of <1 com- leadership. 

prehensive reeducation of the masses Lenin’s unique position in the party and in 

Perhaps the most im]>ortant single feature of the revolution ma\ In^ attrilmteil to the fact that 
the NLP was the re}*lacement of the system of he combined the traits ol an organizia' and edu- 
requisitions by a fiA‘‘d grain tax, which in iq24, cator with those of a penetrating thinker, 
with the stabilization of the ruble on a gold basis, IJpon his retireiniait from acti\’c‘ particijnition 
was commuted into a money tax on agriculture, and especialiv after his dt^th in 1924 Trotsk}, 
The peasant Wiis thus set free to dispose of his the brilliant intellectual, tlic hero of the October 

products ill the open market. Small business insurrection and the civil war, lell heir to Lenin s 

reverted to private traders, but large scale in- position as the parn 's loremost theorist. But 

dustry and the important monopoly of foreign during the periotl of consoliilalioii tlie party 

trade remained in the hands of the government, machine luul come into its own. Ax its head stood 

'Phere quickly developed a new class of pros* Stalin, a man devoid of theoretical profundity, 
perous ])easants (kulaks) and urban middlemen incapable of stirring the masses b\ liis elo- 
(Nepmen), whose wealth, however, gave them qiience but energetic and perse\ering in the 
neither political rights nor social standing; more- practical work of building the Piirty organi/.a- 
over they were heavily taxed and closely super- tion. d otally unlike tlie older peof tlie Russian 
vised. In general the danger of a new^ capitalism revolutionar} intellectujl, St.iiin is not a dreamer 
was slight. Bourgeois experts were utilized, in so with broad cultural interests but a practical man 
far as they were available, to assist in the eco- who has his car close to the ground; he is repre- 
uomic reequipment of the country, but they sentative not of the party as it was before 1917 
w ere kept under strict control. Reliance upon or during the heroic period of the revolution but 
tlie jiroiit motive ami the market mechanism of the party as it developed after 1924, of the 
w'as reintroduced even in the nationalized sector new^ Soviet intelligentsia. In the struggle for 
of the economy, but it was kept within narrowly power between Stalin and 'Frotsky, which 
defined bounds. Special emphasis was put upon marked the second half of the NliP period, the 
the smichka, the economic link between the in- lattcrwasalmoslalwaystheoretically correct and 
dust rial proletariat and the peasantry. State accurate in interjireting Lenin; but Stalin pre- 
factories wx^re charged with the task of supplying servxxl an equally important aspect of Lenin’s 
at a rea.sonable co.st the industrial products heritage in being more skilful in fixing upon the 
ncxded by the peasants, and the danger inherent practical needs of the hour. It was a conflict 
in the excessive disparity hetween industrial and between two generations and twx) temperaments, 
agricultural prices was combated. Stalin w^on; liis opponents had to submit or 

During the period of the NLP, wdiich lasted suffer expulsion from the party. Under the re- 
from 1921 to 1928, the position of the bureau- gime of the “general line” the party had de- 
cracy in the governmental and economic spheres veloped into an apparatus governed by the most 
was strengthened and the importance of the rigid discipline, an instrumentality of action 
party apparatus increased passu, in these directed by a few men at the top. 'I’h is character- 
years the Communist party passed through a istic of the party served to give it a commanding 
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position in 1917; it was reenforced and indeed 
overemphasized as the revolution resumed its 
stormy march upon the termination of the NEP 
in 1928. 

One of the points at issue in the Trotsky- 
Stalin controversy was the agricultural policy. 
As early as 1925 Trotsky had led the left wing in 
opposition to the party line, insisting on a 
vigorous policy against the kulaks. He asserted 
that the kulaks, who rented land and hired out- 
side labor, were becoming the chief source of 
supply of food for the cities and of grain for 
export; their economic iiitluence was growing 
and the situation was raj>idly approaching a 
point where the fate of the country might have 
to dejiend largely upon their willingness to 
cooperate. The “right deviation,’’ which crys- 
tallized sornew’hat later, feared on ihe other 
hand that an attack iij^on the kulaks and aban- 
donment of the NEP vvt)nld result in a complete 
economic breakdown. Stalin maintained a posi- 
tion midway bt‘twt*en the two, but in 1929 he 
adopted Trotsky’s agrarian program. Stalin’s 
shift did not, however, effect a reconciliation 
with Trotsky, for the fundamental ideological 
difference between the two was much broader 
than this issue; it had been at the basis of their 
disagreements on every concrete question of 
domestic and foreign policy and there is every 
likelihood that the divergence will continue. 
Stated in most general terms it concerns the 
problem as to wiiether socialism can be built in a 
single country. 'Trotsky maintains, in accordance 
with J^enin’s position both before and during 
the revolutifin, that the establishment of Com- 
munist rule in Russia must lead to a world 
proletarian revolution and that socialism cannot 
be achieved in Russia alone; ]>olicies which go 
contrary to this assumption and count on the 
persistence of capitalism in the W<‘st are bound 
to lead to a degeneration of the jwoletarian 
dictatorship in Russia and to the loss of its 
effectiveness as the leader of world Communism. 
Stalin, on the other hand, proceeds from the 
aj'jparently more rcidistic assumption that there 
is no hope for a world revolution for the time 
being, that socialism must therefore first be de- 
veloped in the Soviet Union and that the neces- 
sary conditions for such development must be 
created through the industrialization of the 
country and the collectivization of its agricul- 
ture. This policy, it is asserted, accords with the 
internal economic and educational Tieeds of the 
Soviet Union; it has an important bearing also 
on the international situation, for the achieve- 
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ment of socialism in Russia will be the most 
effective form of propaganda for world Com- 
munism. 

Stalin’s policy was adopted when the NEP 
was abandoned in 1928. Since that time a direct 
and relentless drive toward the goal of socialism 
has been pursued, although compromises, con- 
cessions and temporary retreats are still em- 
ployed to rectify maladjustments arising from 
excessive speed. 'The current aim is the rapid 
transfont lation of a backward agrarian com- 
munity into a progressive industrial nation. 
Internally it involves tlie mobilization of the 
entire nation under the centralized command 
of the Communist party operating as the general 
staff of an army through its own afq)aratus and 
the more ramified structure of tlie totalitarian 
statt‘. The pace w liich has been set, conditioned 
in part by military considerations, leads despite 
centralized organizai ion to much wviste and, in 
a country poor in accumulatetl capital, to 
terrible suffering, which can be borne only bv 
those peoples who are ready to sacrifice the 
present to the iuturc. In its international aspects 
th(‘ policy of industrialization leads to the eman- 
cipation of Russia from economic dependence 
on the West, upon whicli it had to rely even 
after the revolution for the importation of ma- 
chinery and technical experts available only in 
exchange against agricultural exports. 'The as- 
piration tow'ard economic self-sufficiency has 
also a political angle; the revolution is to he pro- 
tected from a possible attack by imperialist 
pow<*rs wliich would seek to destroy the be- 
ginnings of socialism. 

d'he drive toward socialism calls for advance 
planning in all branches of the economic and 
cultural life of the country; indeed the post- 
NKP era has been characterized as the period 
of planned economy, more accurately, of 
jdanned society. Broadly speaking, the advance 
proci*eds along three roads: industry, agriculture 
and culture, or education. Work on the indus- 
trial front will provide the plant necessary for 
the introduction of a universally high standard 
of living. In the first stages it is proposed to 
establish the conditions essential for the efficient 
exploitation of the natural resources and to 
build up the }iea\y industries supplying the 
equipment needed in the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods and in agriculture. I’his campaign 
is closely hound up with the awakening of the 
spirit of initiative and self-reliance in the work- 
ing masses and with their training in technical 
and managerial skills. On the agrarian front the 
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program iru olvcs the introduction of machinery Lenin's policy of elastic readjustment Stalin in 
and modern methods of cultivation as well as the 1931 abandoned exclusive reliance upon so- 
suhstitution of technically eflicient collective cialist competition” and introduced a system of 
fanning for the priniitiw ami deficient indi- bonuses, ]n*ecework and graduated wages to 
vidual farming of the Russian peasant; it is ex- stimulate eflkicncy and workmansiup, stressing 
pected to aSsSure not only an increase in the also the necessity of greater confidenee in ex- 
supjdy of foodstuffs for domestic consumption perts and more wliolchcartctl cooperation with 
and of raw materials for industrial expansion hut them. 

also the estahlis.hmt'iit of a real community of During tlie period of iIk‘ first hive-\ear Plan 
interest betVv'e<Mi till' workers in city and country. the chancres in a'U'iciillure were more drastic 


tile swichka wliich Lenin insisted uj)on. .Advance 
on tlie cultural front is a necessary supplement 
to tht‘ work in the economic sjdiere, for it is 
tiesigned to eomI)at illiteracy and traditionalism, 
to change the habits and ways of life of the 
masses. Cultural aetixity is dominated by as 
strict a discijdiiie as that wliich controls eco- 
nomic* {nocesses. Adult and child are indoc- 
trinated with the iH‘W spirit, a boundless en- 
thusiasm for the task of' building a classless 
society and a high elllcieiu'v in the perrormanee 
of concrete tasks. The arts and sciences are 
mohilixed to this end; and cultural treasures, 
formerly inaccessible to tlic masses of Russia, 
are spread before* the new' citixens to aw’akcn in 
them a sense of independence and dignity as 
actixe partici])ants in the nexs society. Religion 
is fought as an element of ri'action, wliich tends 
to make men look hack to the past rather than 
forxvard to the future, hut the projiaganda of the 
godless is eflectixe only because the youth in the 
Soviet Union has a new faith in the possibility 
of human happiness. 

Since the inauguration of comprehensive 
planning Soviet devi-Iopment lias been con- 
trolled by Ixvo five-year plans, 'flu* tirst, dating 
from October 1, 192S, xvas declared siiecessf Lilly 
terminated at the end of 1932. In accordance 
xvith it iniicli progress xvas maile in the develop- 
ment of heavy industric-s; the coal industry xvas 
modernixed, oil output x\as expanded, the j^ro- 
duction of e‘lectric energy xxas almost tripk*d, 
new blast furnaces, autonioiiile and tractoi 
plants and machine factories xxvre erecte*d. Put 
the transportation system remained xveak, the* 
dexxdopmeiit of the liglit iiuhistrie's manufactur- 
ing consumers’ gootls lagged behind ami the 
population, still siitfering from the shortage of 
many essential articles of consumption, was put 
under a terrilie nervous strain. 'Fhe excessive 
speed of industriali'/ation interfered with the 
proper coordination of the various branches of 
production, xvhile the lack of technical e\])cri- 
ence and the ineptness of the bureaucracy re- 
sulted in considerable waste. In keeping with 


than in anv other liraiich of the Soviet economy. 
These xx’ere necessary in view of tlu* inal)ility of 
agriculLure, as carried on under the archaic 
Russian svsiem, to meet the growing needs ol 
an exjninding industrial sociL*lx and the tlevclop- 
ment of a cla.ss ol capitalistically miiid('d jkxis- 
ants, xvhich reprcsciiled a potential danger to the 
state, d'he World W ar intcrruj>te(l the work ol 
consolidating the .scattert'd holdings ol peasant 
families, xvhich xxas an important feature of 
StoIij)in’s reforms. During 1917 the sx.stem of 
eomnuinal land ti*mire with pt‘riotiic reparti- 
tions, xvhich retardi^d ihc adoption of more in- 
lensix'e methods of eultixation, was restored 
throughout Russia. Thi* periotl of ci\ il xxar and 
the early years of the inx'olx ed cfnisiderahle 
retrogression even from the low staiulartls of 
pre-xvar agriculture. Since the population in- 
creased at a high rate ami industry exjunded 
rapidly, it xvas possible that in the not too distant 
future there xvould he a shortage of foodstuffs 
and organic raxv materials In i()25 the* govern- 
ment resumed the xvork of rearranging iiiler- 
mi.xcd strips of land into solid plots, put credits 
and machines at the disj^osal of peasant cooper- 
atives and sent agricultural experts into the 
villages. Ily 1927 agriculture readied the pre- 
war norm and the lixestock losses incurred in 
1921-22, the years of famine, x\er(‘ reeoujied. 
But industry could not as yet im‘et the d<‘mand 
of the peasants for finished goods, and the dis- 
parity hetxveen industrial and agricultural prices 
increased to the detriment of the latter. Agri- 
cultural outjuit xvas therefore reduced, and the 
government, unable to purchast* a sufiicient 
Ljuantity of grain, esjiecially for export, resort l 
once more to recjuisilion at fixed prices. The 
year njzH-Zi) xvas marked by xvitlesjiread jicasant 
unrest. In the autumn of 1929 the government 
inaugurated a vigorous cainjiaign of rapid col- 
lectivization of farms. Because of the ruthless- 
ness and inexperience xvith xvhich it xx^as carried 
out, the reform provoked eonsiderahle resent- 
ment. In the sjiring of 1930 Stalin was com- 
pelled to remind overzeal ous Communists thai 
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K^llective farms could be formed only after due 
preparation and with the voluntary consent of 
the prospective members. It was moreover 
a^rreed that for the time bein^ a modiiied form of 
collective organization in which only land, im- 
plements and draft animals were pooled was 
preferable to the commune whidi would sf>- 
cialize all property and provide for common 
living quarters. The ruthless w^ar against kulaks 
w^as continued, but the middle and poor peasants 
were subjected only to tlie indirect j^ressure of 
tax and credit discrimination in favor of the 
collectives and of a vast educational campaign, 
d'he nuTTiber of machine tractor stations, w hich 
lea.se machines in exchange for a share of the 
crop, was greatly increas<‘d and sections w’ere 
attached to them charged with the task of organ- 
izing m‘W’ collectives and reorganizing thost‘ 
which had received a bad start. Por)r liarvesls in 
jq3i and 1932, sabotage by kulaks who .;laugh- 
tered their animals and the j^repar.itioits for a war 
which thri*atcned in the Far Hast brought on a 
grave crisis in i(;32. 'The j^rolonged unrest in the 
Fkraine and in the northern Cauc isus was ap- 
peased only after large peasant groiq^s were 
banishevl to the north and to SilxTia; the cities 
experi<*nced a hard winter. Hut in 1933 an ex- 
cellent harvest eased tlu* situation. In the spring 
of that year the government introduced a fixed 
grain tax .sufficient to provide for its needs; the 
surplus grain was left to the collecti\es for ili.s- 
tribution to the individual members in j)ropor- 
tion to the tiumber of days worked. Such grain 
might be sf)ld or exchanged against manufac- 
tured goods on the free market; the same rule 
was applied to the products of jioultry yards and 
vegetable gardens held as individual property by 
the members of collectives. \ working com- 
promi.se was thus reached in 1933-34, as.suring 
the socialization of the countryside —the educa- 
tion of the peasantry in collective and efficient 
w'ork and its cultural indoctrination — and allow- 
ing at the same time a iiitxisure of individual 
ju'ofit making as an incentixe. 

A similar evolution of the original policy is to 
be ob.served in the field of industry. The sjH‘ed 
of industrialization which proved so onerous in 
1928-32 was moderated under the second I'ive- 
Year Plan launched in 1933. ^ hitter lays more 
stress upon light indu.stries manufacturing goods 
for popular consumption in the city and es- 
pecially in the country. It envisages a more in- 
tensive development of the Asiatic parts of the 
Soviet Union, less exposed to the attack of the 
western powers. The sparse and primitive popu- 
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lation of these regions is to he raided to the high- 
est h'vcls attained in -European Ru.ssia, while 
new’ railways wall taji the potential riches of tlic 
vast forests of northern Siberia and of the 
steppes of Kazakstan. 

Soviet concentration upon the building of 
socialism in one country affects also the foreign 
jiolicy of the government. .After the defeat 
suffered by Communism in China at the liands 
of the natifuiali.st upper class, tlie attitude of the 
Soviet Ldiion to oriental nations, always one of 
friendship and ecjuality, is no longer colored by 
expectation of their rapid conversion to Com- 
munism. In recent years the relations betw'een 
the IbS.S.R. and Turkey, which like Russia is 
passing through a process of Europeanization, 
have been particularly close. The desire to pre- 
\ent aggression again.st Rus.sia, wi.ich was early 
crv.stallized as an important factor in the western 
policy of the Soviet, has virtually excluded al- 
most every otlier aim since the inauguration of 
])lanned economy in Russia and particularly 
since tlie economic crisis of 1929 w ith its aggra- 
vation of the international situation in Europe. 
'Ehe Soviet government has pursued a very ac- 
tive polic}’ of non-aggression treaties, has advo- 
cated total disarmament and has proposed pacts 
looking toward the ccunplete cessation of all 
forms of economic aggression. At the present 
time the international prestige of the Soviet 
Cnion, friendly to the nations of the East and 
sincerely anxious for ]>eace with the nations of 
the West, is probably su]H*rior to that enjoyed by 
imperial Ru.ssia in the tw’enlicth century. 

The revolution in Russia has not ended, but 
its direction and goal appear to be lixed. In a 
vast Eurasian country it is accomplishing a 
change comparable to tliat which the bVench 
Revolution effected in I'rance and initiated for 
the Ollier nations of continental luirope; it is 
secularizing a civilization formerly bound by re- 
ligious traditionalism and raising tlie bulk of 
the population to new lev’cls of material and cul- 
tural life. Politically its ro\c in Russia is not 
unlike that of democratic nationalism in the 
Wc.st — it is building a state deeply rooted in the 
consciousness of the masses. Russian autocracy 
perished because it was neither integrated with 
tlie people nor linked to the economic organiza- 
tion of the country; the government of the 
Soviet Union will not fail in cither respect. The 
transition from one to the other has followed 
two characteristically western principles — in- 
dustrialism and its critical evaluation, Marxism. 
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The fourth sta^e of the process tlcsi^nated 
above as the Russian Revolution was initiatetl by 
a generation of emigres who i)roiui;lit to the 
Asiatic chaos of old Russia the discipline of 
w<‘Stern intc lU'Ctualism and the vi<;or of Euro- 
]>ean acti\isrn. At j^resent it is beini^ pushed 
forward by a t^^eiua'ation which has its roots in 
the Russian soil and which embraces the various 
nationalities of the Soviet I 'uion. To the third 
veneration of leaders, w iiich will take the helm 
ill the future, life in okl Russia will be as little 
known as that of foreij^n countries. 'Thus the 
Fairopeanization of Russia will be continued as 
an autonomous process directed entirely by in~ 
dii^(*nous forces. 

'The transformation of Russia from a back- 
w^ard country with an illiterate population and a 
primitive agrarian economy into a prot^ressi\'e 
state with a cultured pojMilatiori and a modern 
industrial economv is in keeping w’ith the general 
trenil of the twentieth ctaitury . 'Fhe wx'akntss of 
old Russia, idealized by tlu‘ Slavophiles as its 
fH‘Culiar virtue, lay in tla* fact that from ab(/ut 
T<Soo it was out of harmony with the rest of 
Europe. With an incrcasi- in international inter- 
dt‘pendenc<‘ characteristic of the period of irn- 
}HTialism this comparative isolation could no 
longer be maintained; the ]>ressure for the efi'ec- 
tive utilization of natural resources throughout 
the world was too strong to be resisted. Russia 
was drawn into the orbit of world economy be- 
fore 19171 hut in a wholly inndet|uate fashion; 
its re.sources were often <*\ploit<'d by and for 
loreign cajiital. Idie reM)lution of iQi? inipelled 
the Russian people to assume control of this 
])rocess and to guide it in their own intere.st. 
'Ehis interpretation of the 1917 revolution, ad- 
"vanced by I Ians von Eckardt, makes it app<*ar a 
Russian variant of a post-war phenomenon 
characteristic of many countric‘s w'hich like 
Russia had been virtually semicokmial depend- 
encies of European po\vers. Europeanization, 
which before the World War had been passive, 
has now' luxoine activx. Oriental and J^atin 
American nationalities are taking over Jwiropean 
ci\ilization in order to rais<‘ th<‘ economic and 
cultural le\els of their own ])opulations and to 
achieve independence of European masters. At 
present the Soviet Union, with its empha.sis 
upon industrialization and mass education, is 
leading in this ])rocess. 

In any discussion of the 1917 revolution in 
Eussia and of the essentially similar processes of 
active Europeanization elsewhere w hich sets out 
to treat these developments as reprodiK'tivc of 


the significant Uaideucies of the I'rench Revolu 
tion, certain transitional piKaiomcna are neces 
sarily disregarded, d’hese may 1 h‘ described a^ 
the .sujHTficial resemblances between Holshe 
vism and fascism. Hoth erect tin* colossal struc- 
ture of the totalitarian sUite dominated com- 
pleUdv by one jurty, both resort to tlu‘ total 
mobilization of all resources in the interests of 
the state. Rut in fascist countries the national 01 
racial state is an t‘nd in itself, its totalitarian 
character is a permanent feature, while in 
Rolshevik ideologv the dictatorial state is a tool 
eventually to be replaced by a society of free and 
equal intlivitluals. Fascism and reactionary na- 
tionalism appeal t(» emotions linked watli the 
j)ast, seeking to infuse new vigor into the tradi- 
tional ideals of tlie nation or race. Rolslu‘\'ism 
app<*als to science and reason, dcstro\s i1k‘ links 
with national and racial traditions and k)oks 
toward a future \'v’luai all ilistinctions of tlu‘ past 
will be abolislual. Rolshe\ism has been charac- 
terized as an ellort to eslaldish the k.ngdom of 
God against (io(.l; it could as well be d(‘- 
.scribed as an ellort to realize the ideals ol liheral- 
isni and hurnanitarianism by means thoroughly 
abhorrent to liberals and humanitarians. 

It is sometimes assert t‘d tliat tlie strengthening 
of the Soviet Union through the building of 
“.socialism in one country” will k*ad to a de- 
velopment of Russian nationalism, d'his con- 
tention disregards the important fact that the 
Soviet gfwcrnment is not a Russi.in go\ernment; 
it is a government representing equally the 
various nationalities and ethnic groups within 
the union. It seeks not to promote a particular 
national or racial culture at the e\p(*nse of others 
but to impregnate the masses with a common 
.supranational culturi' freely e\prt‘ssed and de- 
veIo]>ed by each nationality in its own language. 
In creating a large economic unit, which alone 
under modern conditions can assure the eflicient 
combination of the resources of different gef>- 
gra])hic and climatic zones, and in avoiding at 
the .same time any di.scrimination against or in 
favor of a })articular racial element the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics sets an important ex- 
ample in the organization of vast territories in- 
habited by many nationalities at different .stages 
of cultural development. 

I'he Soviet revolution, wdiicli aims to elevate 
the cultural and economic status of the Russian 
mas.ses, is likely to .serve as a model for other 
semicolonial countries; their developiiuait will 
combine the features of national liberation and 
social emancipation. Under the “law of com- 
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[)incci development,” to use 'IVotsky’s phrase, 
they will f)r()rit siinultaiu-ously i)y the experience 
of both the French iuid the Russian Revolution. 
But to the western nations, which have benefited 
directly from tlie French Revolution and its 
seventeenth century forerunn<‘rs in England, 
whose economies are industrialized and whose 
standards of living and culture are high, the 
Russian Revolution has thus far bad little to 
offer. Communist parties organized after the pat- 
tern and undtT the guidance of the Communist 
party of the Soviet I inion liave been unable to at- 
tain a strong foothold in the countries of western 
Europe even in times of great economic stress or 
of crushing military tlefeal. 'riiis failure cannot 
be explained merely on grounds of incompetent 
leadership, ddie communist jiarties have not 
awakened to the fact that liln ral natioiialism and 
rationalistic iiulividiialisni are an inalienable 
heritage of the past of western Europi-. d'bev 
have remained a sect essentially foreign to the 
eiuironment in which they propose to function, 
and tlu'ir doctrinaire terminology has carried no 
conviction. In capitalizing u]K)n tlu'ir itleological 
afliliation with the Soviet I nion they have over- 
stressed those asptrts of the Russian Revolution 
which are tin* peculiar jwoduct of Russian social 
and economic history, such as the raj^id advance 
of industrialization in agrarian Russia as com- 
jnired with the t'conomic crisis in the overindus- 
trialized countries of bairope. On the other 
hand, they have passed lightly over t hose aspects 
of Soviet life which would be most likely to ap- 
peal to the western imagination; the creation of a 
new scale of social values under which man’s 
worth is no longer measured by tlie .size of his 
income; the new dignity of laboi; the tendency 
toward the etjualization of the standards of life 
for various ])opulation gniiips, including the 
leaders, who remain on a footing o< comradeship 
with the masses; the free access of all to the 
cultural treasures of the nation. 

The efTects of the I'rench Revolution could 
not clearly bt* apprtriated until long after its 
apparent end. ’J’he effects of the Russian Revo- 
lution are operating upon a much wider area 
than those of the French, and the revolution 
itself is .still in ]>rogress. It would he vain at 
present to attempt an ap])raisal of them. The 
Russian Revolution is the particular national 
expre.s.sion of a common human hope. It 
will affect world history to the extent that it 
succeeds in attainitig its avowed goal, the crea- 
hon of a free society assuring the participation 
of every individual in its spiritual life and ma- 
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terial culture and the enjoyment by him of a full 
share of their j>roduct. 

Hans Kohn 
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Stmjetunion, tr. from Russian ms. bv A. Clurland 
(Dresden i(i2(i), tr. by IC and C. Paul as Isconomie 
'I'rends in Soviet J<iissia (London 1930), and Juinf- 
jahresplan, tr. from Russian ms. by A. (an land (Berlin 
i(;3 1); Die rote Wirtsdiaft , ed. by ( i. 1 )ohbert (Ktmigs- 
berg 1932), tr. by Malcolm Camjibell witVi introduc- 
tion f>y Waller Duranty (Boston 1(132); Lawton, 1 .., 
An Kconnnm History of Soviet Russia, 2 vols. (London 
1(132); Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Delega- 
tion to the Wu)rld .Social Fconornic C’ongress, Amster- 
dair, i(>3i, Socialist J banned lA onomy in the Sirdi t 
Union (laindon 1(132); Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, (Mjsudarstvennaya Obsbt beplanovaya Ko- 
niissiya. Report . . . Summary of the J^'ulfilmcnt of the 
First Fii'e-Vear Jdan (Moscow 1933); Internationale 
Vereinigung fur Re('hrs- und Wirtschaf tsphilosopbie, 
fVr Staat, da' Redit und die Wirtsdiajt des JioD 
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uZ/rTcrm/T/s (Berlin 1025); Mirkin-(u‘t/evi('h, B. S., La 
thcorie ^hicrolc dv Vvtat soviHitiuc (Paris 1928); 
Yaroslavsky, Y. Y., llistoirc da Parti communiste de 
rV.R.S.S.(P,ir\v, n)3i); Harper, Samuel N., Civic 
'I'rainin^ in Soviet Russia (Chicar^o ig2()); Woody, 
^Phomas, Nav Alinds: Nctv Moti? (New York 1932); 
Pedotoff, (]. P., 7 V/e Russi n Chuuh since the Rer'olu- 
tion (London 1928); Meeker, Julius I-'., hJosioiv Dia- 
logues (London 1933), arid Re/igton and (Jonimunism 
(London 1933); Beidyae\ , N. A., The End of Our 'rime 
(Lontlon 1933); Kohn, 1 larrs, Nationahsmus in der 
So 7 ijetunion (P'rankfort 1932), tr. by P). W. Diekes 
(London 1933); Yannolinsky, A., 'I'he Je 7 cs and Other 
Mhwr Natiofudities under the Soi'iets (New York 
192S); C’leinow, f ieorjj;, \ eu-Sibiyien; eine Stiidie zum 
Aufmarsch der Sonjefmaehl in Asien (Berlin 1928); 
Kohn, Hans, Orient and Occident (New ^'ork 1934); 
P’ischer, L<iuis, The Sin'iets in IV 01 Id Affairs, 2 ^ols. 
(l>ondon 1930); P'lorinsk>’, ]\1. 'P., Woihl Res olution 
and the U.S.S.R. (New ^'ork H)33); Schuman, Fred- 
erick L., Ameriian Poluy toscaid Russia sinie iiji/ 
(New York i<^2S). 

See also biblio^paphies appended to the followinc: 
articles: AcnAKnx IVIovi-ml.n js, setti(H) oti Hi sma; 
BoLSIII VISM; (’oMMtMSI PvKin.S; J'OOl) iNUrSTUIFS, 
section on P'ooo 1 )TSTKiia”i ion in Kt ssia; CJosflan; 
Ci()\ iJtNMi.N j , section on Jb ssiA, Jc\M) 'J'l.Ni hi,, 
section on Rr, s.ma; Kri Knot s Ins 1 itut ions, Ciiris- 
*iJAN, section on Russia; Son'IET. 

RITTIIENBERG, CHARLb:S EMIL (i8<S2-~ 
1927), Aincnciin Communist Icjulcr. Ruthen- 
ber^, who was horn in Clcvdancl, Oliio, joined 
the Socialist party in 1909 and shortly thereafter 
became record inp; secretary of the Cleveland 
Central Committee. I le led the light against the 
reformist policy of the Socialist party and in 
1917 was one of the founders of the left wing 
within the party which forced the adoption of 
the antiwar jdatform at the St. 1 /Ouis conven- 
tion. .As the first leading Socialist to he sentenced 
for antiwar activity he .served a year in the Ohio 
state jienitentiary at Canton. It was in protest 
against this imprisonment of Ruthenberg that 
Debs made the speech denouncing the govern- 
ment of the United States for entermg the World 
War which led to his own incarceration. While 
Ruthenberg was apjiealing his conviction for 
antiwar activity he ran for mayor of Cleveland 
on an antiwar platform anti received 27,000 out 
of a total of 100,000 votes. He organized a series 
of mass demonstrations against the World 
War, the most significant of which was that in 
Cleveland on May i, 1919. d he success of the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia and his own ex- 
perieticcs in antiw’ar work led Ruthenberg to 
join with other StK'ialists to transform tlie left 
wing of the Socialist party into a revolutionary 
narty and in September, 1919, to organize the 
Communist party affiliated wfith the Communist 
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International. He was the first secretary of the 
party and, except for the three years from 1919 
to 1922 which he spent in prison in New A"ork 
state under conviction for criminal syndicalism, 
he was its leader until his death. In the fall of 
1922 he was arrested with other leading Com- 
munists for participating in a secret party con- 
vention at Bridgman, Michigan; his conviction 
on charges of criminal syndicalism was under 
appeal when he died. 

Ruthenberg brought to his task an exceptional 
ability for practical organizational tvork and 
keen political acumen. He w-as one of the first 
of the American Socialists to interpret the nature 
of American imperialism. He sought to root the 
Communist party in the trade unions, tf) win the 
Negroes lor the revolutionary movement, to 
organize the agricultural workers and to develop 
a mass struggle against im}>erialist w^ar. His 
program combined everyday demands for the 
improx ement of the economic conditions of the 
workers with a constant eTn]>hasis on the need 
for a proletarian rex olution in the Ibiited States. 

Joseph Freeman 

TfWhs: Speeches and Writings of Charles E. Rutheu- 
herg, A'oicfs dI' vol. \ (New \nik 192.S); A 

Communist 'Trial; Extnu ts from the 'Testimony of C, E. 
Ruthenberg and Closing ylddress to the Jury by Jsaac E. 
Ferguson ( N ew' York i ()2 1 ). 

Consult: Minor, Robert, in Communist Jnternational, 
vol. iv (1927) 82 84; Bedacht, Max, in Communist, 
vol. vi (1927) 67-71. 

RUTHERFORD, S.AiMUEL (r. i6oo~6i), 
Scottish ecclesia.stic and political theorist. As 
minister of the parish of Anwoth, Rutherford 
attracted attention by preaching against prelacy 
and Arminiani.sm. h'or this defiance of the 
current I ligh Church tendencies he was deposed 
in 1636 and banished to Aberdeen. Restored to 
influence by the ew ents of the civil war, he took 
an active part as member of the Glasgow^ As- 
sembly of i()3(S and as a commissioner from 
Scotland to the Westminster A.ssembly in de- 
veloping antiroyal public opinion. His position 
in the Ibfiversity of St. Andrews as professor of 
divinity and in 1651 as rector increased his 
j^ow^er as propagandist. During the Common- 
wealth he letl the group of protesters who 
favored Cromwell. 

'I'he zeal with which Rutherford defended 
Presbyterianism against Erastians and advocates 
of episcopacy characterized his pamphlets 
against the absolutist claims of the royalists. In 
Lex Rex, while he atlmitted mixed monarchy to 
be the “sweetest of all governments,*’ he main* 
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tained law to be above the king: Sulus popuh\ su- 
premu lex. The king’s coronation oath bound 
him to rule justly, for his power was fiduciary. 
Sovereignty lay in the pcojdc, who retained a 
‘‘natural power” to dejH)se the unjust ruler. 
But if ci\'il g()\'erninerit had a natural origin, that 
of church government was supernatural, the 
power of the jireslyvters coining directly from 
Gotl (The Due of Preshyteries). Neverthe- 
less, pastor and magistrate must each admit the 
superiority of the oth<‘r, each in his own sphere, 
by vhat Rutherford t(‘nned a ”reci}^rocation ol 
subordinations.” Because the ‘‘power of tlK‘ 
keys” was wilhht'ld from the ruler he could not 
be dethroned for heresy, yet a just king must, as 
father of the commonwealth, strive to promote 
godliness, .^t the Restoration Rutherford was 
regarded as such a viokait opponent of the 
monarchy that his best known jnimjihlet, Lvx 
Pex\ was publicly burned in Julinburgh and he 
was summoned to appear before Jkirliament on a 
charge of high treason. He died before the trial 
could be held. 

KTinx Willi tMs Kikby 

Jynporttint works: i.ex Rex: 'J'/ic Ltnv of thr R}nuc 
tLonden 1^)44), ropublisiictl as Pricinincme of the 
Pled ion of Kifms (liorulon ib4(S); 'J'lie Due Ri^ht of 
Preshyirnes (London i(>44); Define Ri^ht of (.'Jntfch 
Govenwu'fit and J''\iotTi}iiuiii< atnni (London iB4n); 
yosliUfi Redn'rrus. or Mi. Ruthrtfoid\ Letfeis (n.p. 
1664; ed. by A. A. Bonar, 2 \ols., l^dinbur^h 
complete ed. by d'. Smith, Iulinbur/.di i<S8i). 

Consult: Murray, Thomas, Life <f Samuel Riiihei ford 
(Ediiiburj'h iS2<S); Ciootb, (L P., Jdii'lish Demon atic 
Ideas in the Se'^u nteentli Century (and ed. by II. J. 
Laski, C'ambridpe, in~ 7 ) P- <;<>, 277, and 

Pohtiial 'I'houi^ht in Rny/and from Ranm to Halifax 
London 134-35- 

RYAN, ddlOATAS ITlRTHNl^: (i<S5i-i92.S), 
American financier and traction magnate. Ryan 
became a Wall Street broker in 1870 and for 
several years executed orders for Jay Gould and 
other large scale speculators. In 1884 he joined 
forces with J’. A. B. Widener and William C. 
Whitney, the one identified with Morgan and 
the other with Standard Oil interests; witli them 
he headed the notorious extralegal syndicate 
that for almost two decades controlled the trac- 
tion and lighting systems of dozens of cities, 
using political power to obtain franchises aiul 
immunity. Ryan and his associates made most 
of their great wealtli in merging, monopolizing 
and manipulating the traction systems of New 
York City, providing iit the same time very poor 
service. They organized the first important 
holding company, the Metropolitan Traction 


Company, to exchange subsidiary traction com- 
panies for w^atcred securities of their operating 
company; after forcing up the market they un- 
loaded these on the public. In addition they 
frequently had interests in subsidiaries lea.scd or 
sold to the operating company and in construc- 
tion companies receiving exorbitant contracts 
from it. Rvan’s interests bt'came increasiitgly 
widespread. He was the directing power in the 
formation of the Amt'rican tobacco trust (legally 
dissolved in iqu), which by Jpor controlled 
about So percent of the domestic tobacco busi- 
lU'ss. To end inleruational competition, in 1902 
he helj)ed form the British-Arnerican I obacco 
(’omjnmy, with a twf)-lhirds interest for his 
American companies, to operate beyond the 
agreed jurisdictions of the English and American 
mono]V)lies. His many other interests included 
railways and coal mines and a partnership with 
Leopold II and the Belgian government for ex- 
ploiting Congo mines and rubber plantations. 
When Ryan retired in i()o8, lu‘ dominatetl over 
thirty corporations and controlk'd juiblic utili- 
ties valued approximately at Si ,500,000,000. In 
order to facilitate his many }u*omotioiis and 
syndicate operations Ryan organizetl or secured 
control of trust and insurance companies and 
banks. Some of tht‘se as well as certain of his 
traction undertakings were invoha^d in scandals 
which followed ex}>osures by governmtaii- in- 
vestigations. However, the most important cor- 
poration lawyers were employed to keej) his 
speculations and promotions within tlie law'. He 
was the invisible power in Tammany Hall, a 
large contributor to tht‘ national Democratic 
party and a leatler of the opposition tt) William 
J. Brxan. When he died his estate was estimated 
at from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000. 

(iLoina- Marsil\ll 

Consult: J Icndrick, TL J., ''CJrciit American Imrtuncs 
and Their Making; Street-Railway Financiers” in 
jMcClureh Mat*azim\ vol. xxx (1007 08) 33-48, 236- 
50, 323-38, and 'Lhe of Ri^ Jiusiness^ Chronicles of 
America scries, vol. xxxix (New Haven inm) ch. v; 
Russell, Charles Jidward, “Where Did You Get It, 
CJcntlernen?” in Ki'cryhody's J\la]i'azim\ vol. xvii 
(1907) 201-11, 348-00, 503 Ji, 030-45, 832g-S32p, 
and vol. xviii (190S) 118-27, 347-53; New York, 
State, Public Service Commission, ist District, /w- 
vestij'ation of I nterborou}.ih- Metropolitan Company and 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 5 vols. (New York 
1908); Seager, 11 . R., and Gulick, C. A., Jr., Trust and 
Corporation Problems (New Yt>rk 1929) ch. x; New 
York, State, Committee to Investigate Affairs of In- 
surance Companies, Report and Testimony, 10 vols. 
(Albany 1905-06); Democratic National Convention, 
1912, Official Report of the Proreedinfts (Chicago 1912) 
p. 129-38; New York Times (Nov. 24, 1928). 
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SABATIER, PAUL (1858-1928), French his- 
torian. Sabatier’s Vie de Saint Vranfois d' Assise 
(Paris T<Sc)4, 47th rev. ed. igab; tr. by I^. S. 
Houjj^hton, New York i<S()4) miglit well be 
called his life work. Shortly after the |nil)lication 
of the first edition he resigned his post as a 
Protestant pastor and removed to Assisi, the na- 
tive town of St. PVancis, where he ])reparetl the 
successive editions and undertook a systematic 
study of t lie inanuscrijit sources, which led to liis 
edilioiis of tlu‘ Sl>cculum perferltotiis (Paris 
iiS^S), the h'ioretti (Paris K^oa) and its Latin 
original, tlie oldest rule of the 'Phird Order, the 
Leifcnda ret us (Paris k^oj) anti \'arious other 
documents pertaining to the early history of the 
mf)\'ement. In icSgS he established a series of 
publications entitled ('collection d' etudes et de 
dorurueuts sur rhishdre reh^n'euse et litteraire du 
nioyen di^e (7 vols., Paris 1<S()S- KjOt;) and in i(;oi 
Opuscules de cntiijue historique (z vols., Paris 
1901-it;). lit' also lountled tlu* Societe Intta- 
nationale ties Ltutles hVanciscaint‘s in i(;o2 and 
the Prilisli Sot'iety of Pranciscan Stutlies in 
Oulsuie the held of Franciscan history his 
best known work is jit'rliaps his stutly t>f Catht>- 
lic int)dt‘rnism, Les fuodernistes (Paris ttpt); tr. 
by C. A. Miles, Loiidtui igoS). F"iom 1919 
until 19-7 he taught ecclesiastical histor}' at 
Strasbourg. 

The I zV de Saint Francois was untlertaken 
under the inspiration of Renan anti in general 
conception resembles the latter’s Vie de Jesus. 
With an enthusiasm which despite his st‘lf- 
imposed labors among tlie sources nt)t infre- 
quently made him uncritical, Sabatier strtwe to 
resurrect in his own erntitions anti in his wtirk 
the life t)f Fhancis, convincetl in any case that 
objective history was a “uttipia.” In PVancis he 
foiintl a saint whti beltinged not exclusively to 
the church but tti humanity, who iri fact was an 
unctinscitius rebel against ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, althtuigh Sabatier later disclaimed the 
view that Francis was a ftirerunner t)f Pnitestant- 
isrn. 'J’he book thus became a ctilorful but 
reasoned act of faith, occupying a unique place 
in Franciscan literature between the hagio- 
graphical Fioretii and the erudite biograjdiies. 
The modern enthusiasm for FVanciscanism 
among both laity and scholars is largely attribu- 
table to Sabatier’s work. Not only through these 
indirect channels but through his own enor- 
mously popular book he played a part of great im- 
portance in turning attention to the spiritual and 
cultural revolution which was in process in the 
towns of the thirteenth century. By repeatedly 
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emphasizing that Francis was the product of the 
restless, dynamic and incipiently individualistic 
spirit stirring among the urban masses he helped 
to break down the static concef)tion of the 
Middle Ages and so to cast doubt upon the no- 
tion of a cataclysmic break between the medi- 
aeval period and the Renaissance. 

J.oriis FIalphen 

Comidt: Ct., “Paul Sabatier. Notes bio- 

^raphiqiK*s“ in Rci'ur iVlii'itoire Jranciuainc, vol. v 
(102S) 1-22, witli excellent biblio^M'aph)'; Little, A. Cl., 
Paul Sabatifr (Alanchester 1929). 


SABOTACiE, in the parlance of the labor move- 
ment, refers to the strategy of obstruction of or 
interference with tlu' processes of industry by 
implovees in onler to reduce the profits of the 
employ'-r and so compel him to accede to thcii 
tlemands. Jt is one of the forms of direct action 
(z/. 7 ’.), a means of exerting economic rather than 
}>olitical j^ressure. Sabotage may assume a vari- 
ety of forms, ranging from the peaceful prac- 
tist‘s of restriction of out[)Ut and “taking things 
easy” to the tlisabling of machinery and the 
dynamiting of plants. 'Fhe leading advocates of 
sabotage, howe\er, have opposed the permanent 
disabling of machinery and personal violence, 
and it is generally agreed that sabotage does not 
include acts directly involving danger to human 
life. Furthermore the u.se of the devices of sa- 
botage is in theory not wanton or indiscriminate, 
their scope and incidence being consciously lim- 
ited to the requiixanents involved in the realiza- 
tion of the scheduled demands. 

d’he origin of the wortl is commonly traced 
to the act of a F'rench workman in throwing his 
wooden shoe (sabot) into the machinery and 
stalling it in an <‘lfort to induce the ernjdoycr to 
grant certain demantis. Veblen relates it simply 
to the dragging clumsy movement which the 
wearing of wooden shoes entails. According to 
Pouget, the leading authority on sabotage, the 
word originally meant simply to work clumsily 
as if by sabot blows; it rect'ived “its syndical 
baptism” as the name of a recognizetl form of 
labor strategy at tlu' 1S97 congress of the Con- 
federation (ienerale du dVavail in Toulouse. 
ThereafttT its systematic use in one form or 
another became an accepted part of the reper- 
tory of the syndicalist iimvement in France, 
July and Spain. Meanwhile in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, where the expressions “ca’ canny” 
and “soldiering,” roughly equivalent to peaceful 
sabotage, were already well understood and 
given frequent practical expression by both 
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organized and unorganized workers, the sophis- 
ticated use of this strategy found some applica- 
tion, especially among the more radical, left 
wing organizations. In England the dock work- 
ers in their strike of 1896 openly advocated the 
conscious use of ca’ canny and for a time made 
the issue a very live one in trade union circles. 
In the United States the outstanding advocate 
of sabotage was the Industrial Workers of the 
World, which gave it much verbal and some 
practical application during the decade preced- 
ing the World W’ar, e\en publishing in Los 
Angeles a journal called the Jl fW/ ;/ S/wr. 

The exj)onents of sabotage defend it as an 
inescapable concomitant of the struggle between 
labor and capital where\er production is con- 
ducted on the basis of private, laisscz faire capi- 
talism. Political action in a capitalist country, 
they argue, is necessarily sterile, because the 
political maciuiiery is controlled by big busi- 
ness. 'Phe worker therefore must use economic 
pressure. The strike moreover is likely to be an 
ineflective method of exerting such pressure, 
because labor is unable to continue it long 
eiuRigh arul because the usual ovcrsupf)ly of 
labor so often enables the employer even in the 
face of picketing to continue to operate and 
make profits by the use of scab labor. It is there- 
fore necessary, they assert, to use tactics that 
will effectively reduce or interrujit the flow of 
profits. The workers should apply the tactics of 
sabotage to the condiu t of the strike or sub- 
stitute them for the conventional strike tactics. 
They should stop work but stay on the job at 
their machines so that the ]ilant cannot be oper- 
ated. 'I hey should remove key piarts of the 
machinery when they walk out, like the Los 
Angeles street car motorinen who suddenly left 
their cars in the streets, taking their control bars 
with them, j .imitation of output, the syndical- 
ists point out, is a universal accompaniment of 
capitalist production. W'hen employers deliber- 
ately limit production or de.stroy part of their 
product to maintain the prii*e or order their 
employees to slow down, as they not infre- 
cjucntly do, they are practising sabotage. This 
analogy has also been effectively i)ointed out by 
'Phorstein Veiden. In any economy where the 
individuals profits often depend on the creation 
of an artificial scarcity, sabotage is likely to be 
as much a feature of the conduct of employers 
as of employees. 

To syndicalists sabotage is much more than 
an opportunistic imitation of this price strategy 
of the cmjdoyers; it is an integral part of a 


revolutionary philosophy, which rejects out- 
right the ethics of predatory capitalism and sub- 
stitutes a proletarian ethics in which property 
occupies a much less sacrosanct jiosition. I his 
revolutionary syndicalist philosophy, however, 
also embodies the idea that the syndicate or 
union, must and shall take over, own and oper- 
ate the industries. The inconsistency of the 
strategy of sabotage with this asjiect of the the- 
ory has not gone unnoticed even among syndi- 
calists. (leorges Sorel, sometim<‘S referred to as 
the philosopher of violence, opposed such tactics 
on the ground that workers who expected some 
day to own and use the machines were not 
wisely preparing tlnanselves for the responsi- 
bility of such power by practising sabotage. In 
a partial attempt to meet such criticism advo- 
cates of sabotage have praised particularly those 
forms which injure the employer by protect- 
ing the consumer. Among these are “o}>en- 
mouthed” .sabotage, or telling the consumer the 
truth about the goods, and the practi.se of put- 
ting in better materials and workmanship than 
the employer had counted on. 

Both the b'rcnch syndicalist movement and 
the American 1 . W. comprised vigorous 
anarchi.stic elements. I'o the anarcho-s\’ndicaIist 
the idea of sabotage, e\en in its more violent 
and de.structi\ forms, was more congenial than 
to the radical trade unionist, who.se very dislike 
of lai.ssez faire capitalism was in a mtMsure and 
perhaps unconsciously the result C)f his distaste 
for its economic anarchy. 'The .swing away frrmi 
anarcho-.syndicalisrn in France aftt r the World 
War brought with it an almost cr>mplete aban- 
donment of sabotage by the organized trade 
union movement. In the United States too the 
1 . W. W. after the war modihed to some extent 
its endorsement of .sabotage. 

The fonns of sabotage that are perhaps ade- 
quately defined by the words ca’ canny and 
soldiering were practised long before its elabo- 
ration into a social philosophy. Many unorgan- 
ized workers persist in its use even though it 
has ceased to be a cardinal element in the tac- 
tical programs of organized groups. These facts 
suggest that there must be other causative fac- 
tors at work than radical class struggle philoso- 
phies. These additional factors are found in the 
very common belief — sometimes reasoned, per- 
haps more often quite unconscious — on the part 
of workers that the amount of work is limited 
and that by rcxstricting output or even destroying 
it they arc stretching this limited amount of 
work to provide more employment for them- 
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selves. Thousands of workers, both organized 
and unorganized, continue to regulate their own 
efficiency and productivity in substantial accord 
with the implications of this crude form of the 
lump of labor theory. Such action is perhaps 
most feasible where day wages are paid, but it 
is practicable and often applied to piecework. 
Indeed straight piecework payment plans, espe> 
cially wIktc rates are crudely fixed upon the 
basis of jxisl production experience, seem to 
eiieourage restricti\e practises because of the 
workers’ fear, too of U‘n justified l)y their experi- 
ence, that a high productivity will precipitate a 
reduction in the piece rate. 

In recent years growing realization by trade 
union leaders that wages come out of product 
and that one way to get higher wages is to pro- 
iluce more goods has tended to some extetit to 
tlisc'ouragc- restriction of out]^ut. In some indus- 
tries, for examjde, in the Tnaiuifacture of w'om- 
cii’n clothing in the Ibiited States, agreements 
pro\ ide tlial the organized workers shall guar- 
antee Ingli (ijuantity and cjuality) standards of 
]>roduction in consideration of the reciprocal 
guaranty b\ the einjdoy-r of regular em]do\- 
meiit and abstention from rate cutting. 

Anotla r cause for tlie decline in the system- 
atic use of sal>otage <u*ises from the fact that the 
position at tlu* left in tlu‘ labor and radical 
moN'einents, occupi<'d before the World War 
h\ the h'reiK'h syndicalists and the American 
1 . \\k W., has since the war been preempted by 
the communists. Although individual conimu- 
lu.'its ha\e continuetl to engdoy this blind type 
of prott'st, the comnumist ino\ enient itself has 
consisteiitK opjmsed the use (’f sabotage. In 
j^art iKi doubt this attitude* reflivts its p(»litieal- 
inindedness and its einjdiasis on indirect politi- 
cal action rather than on direct action. In part it 
ari >es from the communist em['liasis on dis- 
cijdined mass action and opjnisitiou lo individual 
acts of “economic ti*rror.’’ Apparently also the 
communists hold that the .strategy of sabotage is 
peculiarlv tlu* stralegv of laissez faire capitalism 
ami of capitalists. 'The Russian Communi.sis 
have sjH*cial reasons for this conviction. '^I’lieir 
enemic'S abroad - the counter-revolutionists — 
resorted to sabotage on a colos.sal .scale, or at 
any rate so the communists construed their 
activities. At home moreover first the anti-com- 
munist intellectuals and public officials and later 
the anti-communist kulaks sabotaged the revo- 
lution with the utmost vigor. 

Orthodox social i.sts have generally opposed 
sabotage. The Socialist party of the United 
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States was in fact so deeply incensed by tlie 
sabotage propaganda of the I. W. W. that its 
national convention in 1912 incorporated into 
the party constitution a clause expelling '‘any 
member who opposes political action or advo- 
cates crime, sabotage or other methods of vio- 
lence as a weapon of the w^orking class.” Here 
again preoccupation wdth political lo the exclu- 
sion of economic strategy is a conditioning fac- 
tor. A more important determinant of tluar 
jMKsition, how'cver, is the relatively conservative 
ideology of the socialists. They are too hrmly 
constrained by what the syndicalist woultl call 
capitalist ethics or bourgeois ideology to look 
upon sabotage with anything hut feelings of 
ethical di.sapproval. 

Wiiere sabotage results in the destruction of 
property, it is jumishable under the common 
law as malicious mischief. In addition a few 
statutes in the ITmletl States provide definitely 
for the punishment of .sabotage as such or of 
.specific acts of sabotage. The most effective 
means of punishing sabotage in the United 
States, however, has been the criminal syndi- 
calism law’s, passed during and shortly after the 
war. Most of these statutes made tlie advocacy 
or practise of sabotage proof of criminal syndi- 
calism and punishable as such 

PaI I. F. BKI.S.SKNDEN 

See: Dinrc'i Action; Sv’ndk'alism; Industrial 
W' oKKKRS 01 Tin- World; C'rimlnal Syndic alism. 
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SACRAMENT. See Religious Institutions, 

Christian; Mysteries. 

SACRED ROOKS have their characteristic 
functions primarily in a context of oral and 
practical sacred observance. But the term sacred 
book is not applied to every book whose func- 
tions lie in such a field; it is generally re.served 
for those that have the powers and values of the 
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sacred attributed to them inherently. Such books But the cv)ntent of sacred books is by no means 
may undergo many changes in both their genesis strictly limited to these types, hor e\ani]de, the 
and use; they have serv^ed as fetishes, as revela- canonical literature of ibiddhism, which pro- 
tions, as foundations of law and as symbols of fesses to be a pliilosopliical religion of universal 
allegiance. I’he Adi^rauth of tlie Sikhs, the enlightenment, bears in ciM'tain countries some 
Sweden[)orgian, the Mormon and the Christian resemlilance to a general lilu'ary: thus, the 
Science scriptures are examples of sacred books Japane.se Tipi taka lists some items in 

that have apjieared in modern times. But tlie 9006 volumes, including works on physical 
sacred books which have exerted the greatest science, liistory, g(‘ograjdiy, archaeolog} , travels 
intluence upon existing civilizations were written and philology as well as dictionaries. Many of 
hetwtx;n 1000 H.r. and 1000 a.d., although por- these works are very .seldom read, but they all 
tions of their contents are much older. 'J’hey are con.stitute a venerateLl trea.sure of Buddhism, to 
the Hebrew JBble; the Zoroastrian Arcsta; honor or use any }\irt of \v liich may be an act of 
the Chri.stian N<‘W 'JVstament; the Moslem merit or even involve magical effects. W hile the 
Koran; the \ idns, fhahmanas ‘<ind Sutras {A the Buddhist canon pn^sents in scime respirts an 
Brahmans and the I panishads^ Epics, Puranas extreme ca.se, secular or pn)taiH‘ matter is to be 
and of I linduism; the jainist //w;v/.v;the found in small or large tlegrt^e in virtually all 

Buddhist the ('hinese Classics and the .sacred literatures; and it is to their range and 

Taoist scriptures; and the Shinto records of inclusiveness th.it .sacred books ovvi* much of 
Japan. Bc'sides these, all of which are still used their power to survive as Ixioks of life, irre.spec- 
as sacred .scriptures, there apjieared in tht* same tive of their specific cubic ust‘s. 
period other intluenti.d sacred books, esjvecially d’he explanation for this range and inclusive- 
tho.se of Hellenistic religions and culls no ne.ss is not merely the pervasive ri'l.ition which 

longer extant: the Sibvlline, Orjihic, Hermetic religion in the p.ist bort‘ to culturt* but also tht‘ 
and (ino.stic books as well as the scriptures of variety of‘ jiroctsst^s througii which the l)ooks 
]\Iithraism anti of the Manichaeans. The aetjuired their sacred properties. I n some tastes 
Ilornene pfRuns and the sagas of tiorth lairopcan writings originally secular atid vv ilh a content in 
jieoples also at least ajiproxirnated the status of whole or in part .secular have later 1 )econH‘ .sacred 
sacred books. btioks. i n other cases the books wen* saeretl from 

Thc.se books had a va.st background in earlier the start, in that their contiuit was thoroughly 
literatures and sacred writings, portions of sacred for some group of jieopK' before it was 
which may still he found in the records of eivili- written down. 'Flii' utterances of ecstatic seers 
nation on the Nile, in the eastern Mediter- and prophets are sacnal speirh, and of such 
ranean, in the I’igris-Euphrates valley and material consists much of llu* OKI 're.stanieiit 
pn)hably in the Judas valley as well. Hndoiibt- prophetic literature and virtually the entire 
ediy the veneration felt by tlie Egyj)tians, l\.oran, which purports to contain only the 
Hebrews, Hindus, Chinese and other peoples divine revelations recited bv Mohammed. I n all 
lor the art of vvritijig and for the propertic^s of probability manv »)f the “sayings »>f Jesus” and 
the written character contributed to sacred hooks of his ajxcstles in the New 'restauK iit originally 
certain elements of their .saeredness. But the circulated orally as insjdred W(/rils. Ritual 
more constant, direct and pcrva.sivc influences formulae and liturgical jjoelrv have likt'wise very 
behind such hooks both before and after 1000 eommordy had a .saeretl .status in oral u.sage 
derived from oral and practical culture. In a Iiefore being collected in books. Mo.st of the 
general vva> all the })rincipal types of material to .sacrificial hymns, the chants and the magical 
be found in .sacred books were preexistent in h)rmiilaeof the I VyA/.v were j^robably transmitted 
oral culture. Such types are; formulae of magic, orally for ceutunes as an exclusive sacred }M)sst*s- 
sorcery, exorcism and healing; oracles and pro- sion of certaiij Brahman families and ca.stes. 
cedures of divination; songs of edebratioii and 'Vhe lirahmanas and Sutras, expository treat i.se.s 
pen'iieuee; liturgy and ceremonial law; saeretl on the Wdie .sacrifices and the priestly life, as 
community law; folk tales, myths, legends and well as the Vpanishads and the early philo- 
history; prophecies; eschatological revelations sophical siitras all have a form which suggests 
and apocalyp.scs; proverbial wisdom, teachings oral transmi.s.sion. i^Nclusive ca.ste rights and 
of sages, lives and gospels of saviors; apo.stolic secrecy of doctrine may have helped to maintain 
advice and exhortation; di.scussions and elabora- the oral form. But the teachings of Buddhism, 
tions of doctrine; and esoteric mystical systems, which admitted all ca.stes, were probably also 
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disseminated and preserved in their first cen- 
turies through oral repetition and amplification 
rather than by scriptures. 

The highly dynamic era of the first millen- 
nium H.c:. was characterized by rapid evolution 
in the sf)here of religion. Hence although in 
many j^ortions the sacred books prf)duced dur- 
ing this }K*riod testify to the longe\itv and per- 
durance ot sacretl traditions, they were not 
merely repositories of bygoTie custom but also 
vehicles and rellectii>ns ol the ciianges which 
wert‘ taking place. As inodcTn historical criticism 
has established, the authors of the Old 'JVsta- 
ment and the Chinese Classics bv selection, 
revision aiul addition frecuKuiily modiliea the 
traditional teachings so as to pronuiIeat<‘ new 
ideas. Many sections when lust wr>tt(‘n down 
reju'esented merely indi\id'ial or special ]>oints 
ol ' it'W and were in no senst* the ch.ulers ol a 
common orthodow which tlu‘V later became. 
'J'hus the Chinese ('lassies wen* C()m])ilations, 
redacti(;ns and intt'rprctations of ancient ma- 
terial, both secular and religious, made chiell) 
by one school ol schoLirs, the C'onfucian. who 
imputi'd to the ancient past their own ideas and 
itleals for the correction ot life in the t^resent. in 
the case of the Hebrews the strong theocratic 
tradition of a coxenant between the jK'ople and 
their god gave historical narratixe a distinctive 
religious tinge; but here again books attributed 
to remote anti(]uit\’ were wriUtat and rewritten, 
freely revised and supplement<*d belori they 
became a lived collection of sa(Ted scriptures. In 
India, while the \’edic texts were handed down 
unchanged, new sacred literature grew' to 
enormous proportions, and the usage of the old 
was generally entirely transformed in its ikwv 
contexts. 

'idle rise of the Confucian, Jewish, Christian 
and Moslem orthodoxies in th( ilrst millen- 
nium A.D. fixed the chief can< ’n or lists ol 
sacred scripture that have lasted to the present 
day. Neither the Ihiddhists nor the Hindus es- 
tablisheil a clo.sed canon which obtained com- 
parably general rec'ognition, although all ortho- 
dox Hiiulus recfignize at least three ] ((his. But 
various orders, si‘cts and nations within both 
Buddhism and Hituluism as well as among the 
Jains have matle canonical colkx:tions of scrip- 
ture. 'J’hese orthodoxies have tended not only to 
fix, but also as a rule to enhance the authority 
and importance of the siicred books. While the 
books tluun.stdves were a factor in producing the 
attitude of mind w'hich thus elevated them, the 
formation of the orthodoxies was promoted 
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fundamentally also by a variety of other circum- 
stances, prominent among which was the dis- 
appearance of the customary social and political 
orders both in the Hellenistic world and in China 
and India. As older local units were dissolved by 
imperialism and the mingling of peoples, the 
orthodoxies sought to provide new bases of 
integration, and they prized their collections of 
sacred WTitings fn)m the }>ast as agencies 
through which they might preserve the essential 
meaning and inspiration of life throughout 
eternity. But since the old scriptures were ob- 
viously incapable of defining the character and 
content of the new orthodoxii's, there arose new 
groups of teacluTs, w ho as a rule conveyed their 
doctrines in the form of commentarit\s on the 
sacrevi texts. J'hus Orthodox Judaism aetjuired 
its norm from the rabbinical teachings in the 
'lalmud rather than dirtx'tly from the Bible, 
v\hile the dogma of ('atholic Christianity was e.s- 
tablished by the doctors of the church and the 
councils. Hinduism received new regulation 
from the commentaries niade by the acharyas, 
such as .Saiikara, Ramanuja and others. .And 
AJoslemisrn, which from the outset was uniquely 
Koran eentenal, constructed its orthodoxy 
upon extetisive supplementary collections of 
traditions (Hadith) concerning the custom of 
the prophet fsunna) and upon a svstem of juris- 
j>nidence (/h///), which recognized consensus 
(ijnuT) as a further source^ of authority. 

Such reinterpretations of the scriptures im- 
plied new tv pcs of n'ligious leadershij) and 
learning tlistinct from those represented by the 
tH:static prophet or sacrificial pri(‘st. The ek‘V'a- 
tion of tfie sacred book was accompanied by the 
rise of a scholar class to prominence in the sphere 
of religion. Idiis development promoted new 
pha.ses of thought, education and government. 
In China a system of examinations in the 
Classics was introduced for ranking ofiicials. In 
Judaism and Islam the study of religious law- 
became a governing discipline, the sacred books 
being regarded as the ultimate foundations of 
law in general, 'rheologies of ‘‘The Word,” or 
the Logos, were elaborated, and the idea grew 
that religion might be in some sense a logical 
matter, a development which led eventually to 
rationalism. A similar trend was subsequently to 
be followed by Calvinist Protestantism, in 
which the Word and the ministers elected to 
expound it became supreme. Where, on the 
other hand, priesthood and its functions re- 
tained a leading place, as in Hinduism and 
Catholicism, these tendencies were not absent 
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but ^^'ere counterbalanced by opposite emphases, the authority of the sacred book anti the rules for 

As the histor}^ of Islam and of Protestant its interpretation were widely employed with 

Euroi)e abundantly illustrates, the elevation of a other books as well. T oday the ascendant canons 
sacred book al)ove all ohices of society provides of scientific intjuiry and literary enlicism reco^- 
an excellent potential support for dissent from nized in secular learning are widely applied to 
established rt‘gimes. d’he issues of conflict gen- determine the mt'aning of sacred books, 
erally arise chielly from practical circumstances, The rise of modern hermeiKaitics has played 
but the dissenters — whctlier from church or a ver}^ important part in the development of 
civil decret‘ — apjH-al to tJieir scriptures as a historical .scholarship and critical method in the 
higher law. Since the aiijwal usually implies that interpretation of texts. d'h<‘ Protestant reformers 
)th ]>arties recogni/e the same sacred books, rejected the allegorical ami emphasised the 
the dispute lends to f(K'us on their correct plain, historical meaning of the Scriptures, 
exegesis. A dillerent type of religious separa- Flacius and others stres.setl th(‘ rtxuling of in- 

tism, represented both by individual mysticism dividual passages in their context. At the climax 

and bv broadtT mvstical movements, such as of the attacks launclnxl iluring the se\enteenth 

Zen Buddhism, (Quakerism and Jewish Thassi- and eighteenth centiiri(‘s again.st tin* C hri.stian 

dism, rejects as too extern.:! not (Jiily established philosophy of history men like Jlertler urged 

offices but also the rule of a book and, when it that sacred as well as secular literature be a]>- 
assiimes organiz<*d b)rm, places stress uyion proached as an expression of human nature. 
.sj)ontaneous leadershi|). Another special phe- Scholars of t!ie nil *teenth and twentieth cxai- 
nomenon, also associ.ited ,is a rule witfi mysti- tunes have emphasi/ed further the necessity ot 
cisiii, is the rejei'tion of all normal exegesis in inve.stigating the whole cultural context of a 
favor of esoteric interpretations of scripture, document, not only in order to advance correct 
such as may be found atnong the Kabbalists, c.xegesis but in ordtU' to utili/e the full j>otenti- 
the Swedenborgians and the tlu'osophi.sts. alities of sacred books as hi.storieal sources. 

Through the jMcstige and im]^ortance which Seventeenth and eighteenth (enturv C’hina alsf) 

they enjoyed during tlie growth of existing produced a succession of outstanding historical 
civilizations .sac'red books have cxcrtt*d a power- critics, such a.s Tai Chen, Chang 1 Isiieh-eh‘eng 
ful influence upon virtuall\ all fields of culture, and 'rbsui Shu, \\host‘ work was of fumlamental 
While in general they have .served as a tre- iinf>ortanee in promoting truer historical views 
nit'ndoLis int('grating factor, at the .same time of the Classics ami their times. Among the 

tht'V have lielped to generate a \ariety of cultural | Iindiis and Moslems such critici.srn apj>cars less 

di\isionsami tensions, dlie original languages ad\'aiiced. 

of sacred hooks are u.sually different from the 'J here is no wav of measuring the integrating 
living \'erriaculars, witli the result that a sharj> effect of sacred hooks on culture, especially 
line of cleavage existed for centuries and in since it is imjiossible lo sej)arate their influence 
many parts of China, India, the Islamic and the in tliis regard from other as])ects of religion. Jhit 
C’atholic w'orld still exists between the illiterate it would seem dilficiilt to exaggerate the role of 
ma.sses and the literate clergy or the scholarly the Bible, the Koran, the Jlimlu ICpics, and the 
officialdom witfi acce.ss to the .sacred literature. Chinese Classics in producing s(mie unified 
The statements of .sacred hooks frccpicnlly con- character in Jwiropcan, Islamic, Indian and 
flict with findings of natural science, critical Chine.se cultures respectively. It is neces.sary 
history, .sf)cial .science or philosophy. Art that only to recall the influence of these books on 
conforms to the requirements of .sacred scripture temple and folk art, for instance, and wdth the 

is distinguished from other art. Education that spread of literacy their imfK)rtance as common 

oh.scrves and communicates the sacred texts be- readings of the j)eople (.vtr Litkkacy and 1l- 

comes differentiated from other types of educa- literacy). 'Bhe philosophic traditions which 

tion. The.se cleavages, while gi\ ing rise to new have had most pervasive influence on the 

issues and new^ problems of accommodation in thought of the various civilizations also owe 

every age, are in one form or another as old as many important traits to di.stinclive character- 

and in some resyH‘Cts older than the sacred books istics of the sacred literature in each ca.se. Not 

themselves and quite as universal. Yet there has only the civilizations in their entirety but many 

never been a complete divergence between the subgroups wdtbin them have been molded to a 

use of the sacred book and other cultural iLsages. large extent by the sacred books. The family 

In mediaeval times the method of appealing to Bible has been a widespread symbol and often a 
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vehicle of family integrity. Among the chief 
public possessions of the traditional Jewish 
community were its scrolls and books. The 
formation of national languages and literatures, 
not only in Europe but also in India, owes much 
to the translation of sacred books. Luther’s 
Bible, the King James Bible, the Hindu version 
of the Ramayana by Tulasi-Dasa (1532-1623), 
are notable castes. In still other circumstances, 
as with the disyHTsed Jews, the prolonged re- 
fusal to translate the sacred books from the 
original sacred tongue helped to conserve a 
common morale. Because of their historical as- 
sociations and in some cases also because of 
their character as great books of life, the power 
of sacred books to symbolize a common cultural 
and social destiny is not strictly limited by cult 
and dogma. Thus in recent limes the Hha^u'i^ad- 
(Rtii has been acce]>ted as a symbol of a more 
virile India by Hindu nationalists, whose atti- 
tudes toward sacretl fihservances diverge ex- 
tremely from each other and from orthodox 
standards. 

Horaci: L. Frikss 

See: Rpi.KaoN; Liikistiamtv; Jcdaism; Islam; 
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Chine (2nd ed. Hsien-hsien 1922), tr. by E. C. 
Werner (Hsien-Msien 1927); Gray, L. H., *‘The 
Foundations of the Iranian Religions’* in K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute, Journal, no. 15 (Bombay 1929); 
Jack.son, A. V. W., Zoroastrian Studies, C olumbia 
University, Indo-Iranian series, vol. xii (New' ^’ork 
1928), and Researches in Manh hacism, Columbia Ihii- 
versity, Indo-Iranian series, vol. xiii (New Wuk 
1932) pt. li; Goldziher, Igna('z, Die Rirhtun^eri dcr 
islamischen Korattauslequnq, Veroftentlichungen der 
“He Cioeje-Stiftung,” no. (> (Leyden 1920), and Cor- 
lesunyen uher den Islam, Religionsw issenschaftliehe 
Bibliotliek, vol. i (2nd ed. by I'ranz Babinger, Heidel- 
berg 1925); Encvelopaedia of Islam, vols. i -iv (Leyden 
I (>08-34); 7 m/ a 7 / Encyi lopedia, 12 \ols. (New York 
1901-ob); Jdiryclopardia judaiia, \()ls. i- ix (Berlin 
1(128— 32); A Dictionary of the Bible, ed. by James 
lla-'.rings, 5 vols. (New York 1898-1904); Bewer, J. A., 
'The Litrratiac of the Old Testament (re\'. ed. New 
York 1933); 77 /e People and the Book, ed. by A. S. 
l*ealM‘ (()xt()id 1925); Lods, Adolphe. Israel, des 
oriyines au milieu du \ JW siede (Paris 1930), tr. by S. 
II. Hooke (London 1(132); Bertbolet, Alfred, Kultur- 
yesdudiie Israels (( Jottingen 191(1), tr. by A. K. Dallas 
(London i<i2(>) p 312 4(); Pedersen, J. P. bk, Israel; 
Sfadeln^ tty Stonfumhln' (Ciopenbagen i(/2o), tr. by 
A. M. l\I()|ler as Israel; Its Life and Culture (lamdon 
i(>2(»); Wa ivan, M., A History of Jen' ish Literature, 
\ols. i-ii (New 'S’ork 1930-33) vol. i; Straek, II. L., 
Einleituny in Talmud und Midras (5lh ed. Munich 
1921), ICnglish translation ; Philadelphia 1931); Deiss- 
mann, G. A., 'The Acre 'Lest ament in the Light of 
Modern Reseaidi, k'niversily ofCdiicago, Haskell Lec- 
tures, 192(1 (New \'ork 192(1); Scott, Ik Ik, The Litera- 
ture of the Neiv Testament , ( Olumbia I lnj\ersity. De- 
partment of History, Records of C'i\ ilization: Sources 
and Studies, \ol. xv (New York 1932), and The Cospd 
and Its Tributaries (Iwlinburgh i()2S); 1 larnack, Adolf 
von, Beitrayv zur Eiuh ituny in das A ear 'I'estament, 7 
vols. (Leipsie i(ioo-i()), \ol. \i ti. by J. R. Wilkinson 
as Nnv 'Testament Studies, vi. Origin of the Ae-fv 
Testament, t'rown 'Theological labraiw, vol. xK^ 
(I..ondon i()25); Deaneslv, M., 'Lhe LoHani Bible and 
Other Medieval Biblical Versions (Cambridge, Eng. 
1920); Seebobrn, 1 '., The Oxford Refttrmers (3rd ed. 
London 1H87); Selbie, W. B., “'I’he Influence of the 
Old Testament on Puritanism” in The Legacy of 
Israel, ed. by ik R. Bevan and C. J. Singer (Oxford 
1927) p. 407-31; Dobsehutz, Ernst von. The Influence 
of the Bible on Civilisation (New York 1914); Canton, 
William, A History of the British and Eoreign Bible 
Society, 5 vols. (London 1904-10). For the develop- 
ment of modern Eviropean hermeneutics, sec Dilthey, 
W., Cesanimelte Sehriften, 8 vols. (ist-3rd ed. I.eipsic 
1921-33) vol. ii; Wach, J., Das l^erstdien, 2 vols. 
('Tubingen i(>26-29). See also bibliographies for 
articles on specific religions. 

SACRIFICE is usually dehned as the slaughter 
of an animal or person or the surrender of a 
possession as an offering to a deity; the original 
meaning, to make sacred, may be a]>plied to all 
kinds of ritual. 'The word has received its re- 
stricted connotation because in Christian ritual 
tlic slaughter of the victim is tiie core and thtt 
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csseticc; in other rituals it is merely an episode. 

Ill Europe and tlic Near East there was ap- 
parent a tendeiu y to emphasize sacrifice long 
before the appearance of Christianity. Among 
the Hebrews and in pagan Cireece and Rome the 
ritual slaughter was already prominent, wliereas 
in Brahmanism lustration and in Egypt the 
preservation of the body W'ere especially fea- 
tured. Although it is not equally important 
everywhere, saerihc<‘ is universally present in 
ritual. In sacrifice the offering is identified with 
the deity; thus in the slaying of the animal the 
deity is .slain, ddiis ejiisode of the dying god, 
discovered by W. Robertson Smith and di.s- 
cussed further by Ihazer, is illustrated by the 
Koryak whale festival and by the Ainu bear 
ceremony d’he ritualistic principle that the 
wor.shij^er hei'omes identilied with the deity in 
order to exercise the .sanu* control overr nature as 
the deity is in\ olved in sacrifice in that the wor- 
shiper is identified with the victim; lirahmanic 
theory declares: “The sacriliee is the victim at 
his own sacrihee.” In the case of tlie horse sacri- 
fice the victim is onlv the ecpii valent of the wor- 
shiptT; thus the horse is slain, hut not the wor- 
shiper. In some in.stances, howe\'er, the victim 
and the chief w'orshiper are actuaily one and the 
same, in w hich case the leader of the cult himself 
is slain. 'This slaying of the man-god appears to 
have been confiru'd originally to those state 
rituals of which the king was the chief and was 
not found in hou.sehold cults. Even the .slaying 
f)f the king seems to ha\e disaj^peared at an early 
period: the jwaetise is knowai mainly from myths 
and from a few' survivals in Africa. 'I 'he slaying 
of the king w hen his vigor wanes or w hen crops 
fail, until recently not uncommon in Africa and 
on the islands of the I'acilic, may be regarded 
as a relaxation of a more ancient practise of 
putting the king to death after a fi\t‘d number of 
years. 

Communal feeling may intervene to prevent 
the .sacrifice of a member of the community and 
a stranger may be substituted, d'he need of out- 
side victims necessitates forays and probably 
has contributed greatly to the development of 
w^ar. Fellow tribesmen who have broken the law 
may also be used as victims; some writers regard 
this as the origin of capital punishment. 

In the family cults or where hurnanitarianism 
has prevailed against the rigor of the law , the 
sacrifice is carried out only symbolically and the 
w^orshiper merely acts as if he w-ere dying. The 
Igbo king is actually laid in a grave and 
mourned as if dead, then told ^o arise; the fiction 
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of his death Ls maintained so consistently that 
when he eventually dies in the flesh he is not 
mourned, because he is considered to have died 
previously. An alternative is to provide an 
animal victim. Numerous myths tell how an 
animal was substituted for a human victim; the 
legend of Iphigenia and the attempted sacriliee 
of Isaac are among the most famous. Such sub- 
stitutions have without doubt taken place re- 
peatedly in dili'erent parts of the world and have 
helped to do away w'ith human sacriliee, but the 
conclusion that all animal sacrifici' results from 
such a substitution is not yet W'arrantcd. Animal 
and human sacrifices arc both the outconu* of the 
same system of ideas, and animal sacrifice may 
gradually have ousted human sacrifice as a solu- 
tion of the conllict between the claims of tribal 
W'clfare and humane feelings. 

Ritual theory recjuires that a human victim be 
sacriliced .so that the cro}’>s and llu* cattle may 
llourLsh, while family allection and tribal loyalty 
to a good chief constantly exert a counter force; 
the first requirement is tht*refore satisfietl by the 
slaughter and by tlu‘ fiction of d\ ing, the second 
by the substitution of a foreigiuT for tlie king. 
Christianity lias solved the conflict by a single 
.sacrifice of the divine victim; the efheaev of this 
performance extends to all times, hut the act 
must he repeated tlaily in symbols. 

'File victim may he slain in various w'ays; he 
may he strangled or clulihed or ha\e his throat 
cut. In Tedic ritual strangling is restTved for 
sacrifict's to tlu* gods, .since it is believed that the 
strangled vitliin does not die as he would were 
his blood shed, and the gods do not die; the 
victim sacrificed for the spirits of the dead 
suffers a more violent execution. Methods of 
criminal execution, suc h as beheading, hanging, 
stoning, crucifying, were probably originally 
methods of sacrifice. 

The methods of disposing of the victim are 
the same as for the other dead. Hiiriit offerings 
correspond to cremation. Simj)le interment and 
exposure are also found; as an animal victim is 
usually consumed by the worshipers, only its 
bones arc disposed of. Drowning the victim 
through sea burial, as in the case of Jonah, is 
unusual. Certain portions of the victim are 
usually assigned to officeholders, particularly to 
the priests. This may constitute a source of 
revenue to the temple, for in a much frequented 
temple there may be a surplus over what the 
stall can consume (/ Samuel ii: 12 -16). 

Psychologists have contended that sacrifice 
has its origin in the emotions, especially in their 
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pathological manifestations. On the other hand, 
it may well be held that the emotions counteract 
ritual theory and prevent its rigorous applica- 
tion. Sacrifice is a cold blooded pursuit of social 
welfare; hut when this pursuit becomes so in- 
tense and exacting that it conflicts at too many 
points with the feelings of the individuals in- 
volved, an emotional reaction against it is in- 
evitable. Sacrifice is not entirely antagonistic to 
the emotions of affection but can be converted 
into an outlet for the hypertrophy of love, 
whether this is congenital or caused by the 
damming up of normal outlets. Some men find 
supreme satisfaction in being sacrificed for the 
good of the community and may volunteer 
tlicmsclves, as in war. It has become the Chris- 
tian ideal for a man “t() lay down his life for his 
friends,” an ideal already known to the pagan 
w^orld, as is showai by the legend of Aicestis. 
The ecclesiastical conception of martyrdom as a 
sacrifice has made little ]irogress in India, be- 
cause the Indian condemns the taking of an- 
other’s life, especially an aniinars. It has 
dropped out of Buddhism entirely; but India 
does not condemn suicide, with the result that 
self-immolation plays a signilicant role. 

The substitution of fictitious for real death 
has provided an outlet for the feelings without 
the fatal consequences of reality; the worshiper 
suffers with the deity in spirit only. 'Fhis ideal is 
salutary if it serves as a stimulus for devotion to 
the family or to society; it is pernicious if it acts 
merely as a cathaitic, leaving the worshiper to 
pursue, with a conscience unburdened of emo- 
tion, a policy of complete individualism. 

A. M. Hocart 

SW: Reijojon; Rithai,; Macic; Myth; Anckstor 
Worship; 'koTi-MiSM; Taru; Holy Tlacks; Prilst- 
IIOOI). 

Consult: Smith, W. Robertson, Lectures on the Re~ 
lifj^ion of the Semites (31(1 cd. by S. A. Cook, Ixmdon 
i(>27) ehs. vi-\i; Cray, (J. B., Sacrifice in the Old 
'I'estument (Oxford 1025); Levi, Sylvain, La doctrine 
du sacrifice dans les lirahrnanas, Iwole des Halites 
Etudes, Hibliothecjuc dcs Sciences Ucli^ieuses, vol. 
xi (Paris i8(>8); Myth and Ritual ^ ed. by S. H. J looke 
(London 1033); Hocarl, A. M., The Progress of Man 
(London 1033), especially chs. xiii— xiv; James, E. O., 
Origins of Sacrifice (London 1933); Loisy, Alfred, 
Essai hisforique sur le sacrifice (Paris 1920). 

SAFAlIfK, PAVEL JOSEF (1795-1861), Slo- 
vak philologist and archaeologist. Safaffk was 
the son of a pastor; during his studies at Jena 
he absorbed the ideas of the romant ic philosophy 
and the nationalist doctrines of Herder and 
the Burschenschaft movement. He set out to 
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write poetry but later devoted himself to the 
study of Slavic philology. His Geschichte der 
slavischcn Sprache und Literatur nach alien 
Mundarten (Novisad 1826, 2nd ed. 1869), in 
which he discussed the origins, religion, morals, 
culture and languages of the Slavic peoples, ad- 
vanced the thesis that the Slavs are a composite 
people with but one language, which is sub- 
divided into several groups of dialects. In his 
most famous work on Slavonic antiquites, Slo- 
vansktf starozitnosti (Prague 1836-37, 2nd ed., 3 
vols., 1862-64; tr. into Gennan as Slainsche 
Alterthiimer , 2 vols., Leipsic 1843-44), he at- 
tacked the prevailing view that the Slavic 
peoples reached Europe comparatively recently 
and maintained that they had been indigenous 
to Europe at least since the fifth century B.C. His 
third important work, Slowansky ndrodopis 
(Prague 1842, 3rd ed. 1S49), is a statistical study 
of Slavic peoples and languages. Although 
Safaffk ’s theories have since lost their scientific 
value, they were of tremendous significance in 
the development of Slavic national sentiment. 
His dcK'trine of the unity of Slav peoples gave a 
decided intellectual impetus to pan-Slavism, and 
his thesis of the antiquity of the Slavic peoples, 
accepted with enthusiasm by his contempo- 
raries, served to create a feeling of self-esteem 
aiul national pride among the various Slavic 
groups. 

Emanurl Radl 

Consult: Vlcek, J., Pavel Josef Safarlk (PraRue 1896); 
Fischcl, A., Der Panslaivismus bis zum Weltkrieg 
(Stuttgart 1919). 

SAFETY MOVEMENd\ The increasing phys- 
iail hazards to workers as a result of the mech- 
anization of industry and the necessity for 
their elimination became matters for general 
concern shortly after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, d’he movement appeared first 
in continental Europe, its origitis being in part 
humanitarian anil in part an outgrowth of cla.ss 
conflicts. As early as 1S67 the Ak^atian indu.s- 
trialist Dollfus organized an association for the 
prevention of accidents and founded what w^as 
the beginning of a safety museum. 'Phis ex- 
ample was followed in other European coun- 
tries, so that by the end of the century there 
were some twenty-five such associations and 
museums in the principal rnamifacturing centers 
of the continent. 'J’he volunlary movement led 
by industrialists was paralleled by legislation 
relating directly or indirectly to accident pre- 
vention. The German social insurance laws of 
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the i88o's were the most adviinced in that they for research into and improvement of various 
not only made accident insurance compulsory phases of management, including working con- 


but required members of associations to con- 
tribute to compensation funds. In Great Britain, 
with its common law traditions, the movement 
developed more slowly; but by iSqy the neces- 
sity for givdng labor more safeguards than were 
po.ssible under the common law resulted in the 
British workmen’s comj)ensatif)n acts. Both on 
the continent and in Great Britain subsequent 
legislation has further extended and improved 
the conditions of accident prevention and com- 
pensation. 

In the Ihiited States the safety movement 
developed later. Although factory legislation, 
labor departments and commissions and j^rovi- 
sion for the inspection of working conditions 
had been in existence in many states for a con- 
sitlcrable period, these were too often rendered 
ineffective because of the indifference of politi- 
cians. Concerti for safety, as a movement, tlid 
not become significant until about 1905. At that 
time American industry had the reputation of 
being the most reckless in the world, 'bhe safety 
movement once inaugurated immediately gained 
and retained a noteworthy momentum; its 
strength is indicated by the fact that within a 
quarter of a century compulsory accident insur- 
ance laws had been cnactetl in all but four states 
of the union. 

The* development of the American safety 
movement was greatly assisted by the operations 
of thrt*e different sets of forces, d'he flr.st was the 
purely humanitarian reaction of industrialists 
and non-industrialists alike to the shocking situ- 
ations in which an increasing number of victims 
of industrial accidents found themselves because 
of the inadec|uacies of the common law doc- 
trines of liability, 'bhe result was the beginning 
of voluntary efforts on the ])art of many factory 
owners and managers toward the elimination of 
accidents. Second, accident elimination came to 
be viewed fairly widely as an aspect of good 
management. And, third, mandatory legislation 
appeared on statute books to compjcl unenlight- 
ened and indifferent emj)loyers to adopt mca.s- 
urcs which had btvn proved to be as much in 
the interests of industry as of labor. 

In the llnited States the first voluntary 
efforts toward accident prevention on an organ- 
ized basis appeared in a few large enterprises 
which at the turn of the century had already 
become conspicuous for their eflicient operation. 
The.se companies established, as auxiliary to 
their operating organizations, .staff's of specialists 


ditions; and it did not take long for investiga- 
tions to result in recognition of the fact that 
accidents leading to the turnover and absence of 
workers and the idleness of machines constituted 
a real cost and that accident prevention was 
therefore logically an essential part of any waste 
elimination campaign. Studies of the Committee 
on Safety and Production of the American Engi- 
neering Council have since justified the con- 
clusions that material reductions in accident 
rates can be obtained simultaneously with an 
increa.se in the production rate, and that maxi- 
mum j:)roductivily is ordinarily .secured only 
when the accident performance tends toward the 
irreducible minimum. Both the humanitarian 
and the efficiency attitudes toward accident pre- 
vention were so widely represented in the Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers 
that, from its organization in 1907, accident 
prevention became an outstanding interest of 
the society. The result was the establishment, 
under its auspices, in 1912 of the Nationid 
Safety Council, and it has largely been due to 
the activities of this liody that the safety move- 
ment has si nee made such rajiid progress in the 
United States. Another important influence has 
been the work of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

Although initiated and developed by large and 
important business organizations, the voluntary 
phase of the safety movement affected only a 
limited proportion of the imlustrial workers of 
the United States. Simultaneously therefore 
progressive labor departments and commissions 
as well as social workers advocated legislation 
making accident prevention, and eventually ac- 
cident compensation, compulsory for all indus- 
try. In this phase of the movement accident 
prevention and compensation were conceived of 
as something more than a matter of efficient 
management and as properly in the domain of 
public policy. In 1908 the federal government 
passed the first workmen’s compensation act, 
which covered certain classes of federal em- 
ployees; and in 191c New York led the states 
with a limited and in 1914 with a general com- 
pensation law\ 'rhe next li\'c years witnessed a 
succession of such laws in other states. At first 
encountering considerable difiiculty as a result 
of the constitutional and common law objections 
raised by many industrialists, advocates of this 
type of legislation eventually were successful — 
by constitutional amendments where necessary 
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— in securing compensation laws in forty-four 
states and three territories. These statutes, re- 
quiring as they did contributions to compensa- 
tion funds, burdened industry with an additional 
overhead cost; and in view of the fact that such 
contributions were scaled in direct proportion 
to the individual employer’s accidents, a direct 
link was cstal)lishetl between accident reduction 
and lower costs of o]H;ration. 

d’he entrance of government into the held of 
Industrial sal'ety lias turned the attention of 
official bodies to tht* problems associated with 
prevention and compensation. \'aluable work in 
research, publicity and the like has been done 
by organizations like the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and (V)m- 
missioiis, the Uiiited States Department of 
Labor and the International Labor Office. The 
last named has also concerned itself with stand- 
ardization of practises on an international scale. 

Iffiom the viewpoint of content tlie safety 
movement has progressed through five stages. 
At fir.st exj^erience seemed to indicate that acci- 
dents were caused by the inadequate safeguard- 
ing of machines and other physical conditions, 
and that prevention of accidents woukl be 
accomplished by provisions incorporated in 
equi]unent design and by guards for dangerous 
parts. Large sums were spent in making the 
necessary corrections in jirime movers, trans- 
mission ecjuijiment and machines generally, in 
the improvement of illumination and the clear- 
ing of jnissage wavs and in revisions of processes 
aiul procedures. lm]>ortant as these efforts were, 
it was soon jicrceivcd that accidents were not 
reduced to the degree anticipated. 

d’he second .stage was ba.sed on the recogni- 
tion, resulting from analysis of records, that the 
human factors of carelessness, ignorance, inex- 
perience, inadequate skill and improper super- 
vision entered into the majority of accidents; 
further advances therefore depended on the edu- 
cation of supervisors and workers in the condi- 
timis and principles of self-preservation. The 
upshot was that plants established committees, 
organized meetings of workers and their fam- 
ilies, issued bulletins, offered prizes for good 
records and devised various other inducements 
to the adoption of habits of care. Marked reduc- 
tion in the frec[uency arul severity of accidents 
was indicated with the full develo}>ment of this 
program, and the guarding of equipment and 
education iti caution became the two most sig- 
nificant principles in advancing the safety move- 
ment. 
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"^I’lie third stage consisted of the refinement, 
through better organization, of the Siifety func- 
tion in labor management departments; the ex- 
tension, improvement and engineering analysis 
of statistical records; an increased regard for the 
safety factor in j^rocess and job anal^^ses; pro- 
visions for better supervision; the establishment 
of medical units; and the introduction of psycho- 
logical studies. Advances in better statistical 
reporting are largely to be credited to the activi- 
ties <>f the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the National Safety Council; but despite 
real improvennuits in this field it is generally 
admitted that data are not satisfactory in quan- 
tity or quality. 

'The fourth stage was characterized by a 
gi eater attcaition to the problem of safety on the 
part of major e\t‘i'iitivt\s, eltwatimi of the move- 
ment from secoTuI rank to first rank status and 
its inclusion among (Questions of general admin- 
istrative policy, d’he cost of compulsory com- 
pensation has acted as a [>owcrful force in this 
direction, bringing into an integrated whole the 
related j>roblt*ms of organization and manage- 
ment methods; the guarding of machinery; the 
.selection and assignment of personnel, their 
training, hours of labor and rest periods; edu- 
cation in .stffi'-preservation; stati.sties and re- 
search; and industrial medicine and jisychology. 
'riius since the turn of the century the ])revailing 
attitude toward industrial accidents has pro- 
gre.s.sed from the supposition that these were 
entirely a matter of indivithial resj^onsihility and 
risk to recognition of the social and industrial 
advantages to be derived from assumption of 
the costs of accident elimination and of com- 
pen.sation for tho.se accidents not eliminated. 

'i’hc fifth and most recent stage has been the 
preparation of safety codes, csjiecially the stand- 
ard safety cotie program of the American Stand- 
ards Association. Although many state labor 
departments and commissions have been given 
legislative authority to develop and administer 
safety codes in their accident prevention work, 
most public agencies arc restricted in this effort 
by budgets which do not permit more than 
rea.sonablc cnf(;rccment of general factory laws. 
Consequently the activities of the Bureau of 
Standards, the American Standards Association 
ami the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and C()Tnmis.sions in securing 
the adoption by various industries of safety 
codes have become a major factor in the safety 
movement. 'Lhe fundamental principle in those 
states which have been most successful in safety 
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code development has been an at^preciation of Safety ('onlerence, Olympia, London, 1920, Repoif 


the fact that codes should really be created by 
industries themselves, 'rhis sound policy has 
been followed by better relations between public 
authorities and industry and by definite efforts 
on industry’s part to police itself in accident 
prevention work. 

In other fields than the industrial, accident 
elimination has beiai largely the concern of pub- 
lic bodies. All slates and most local governments 
have jiassed statutes and ordinances for the 
purpose of promoting safety in theaters and 
other privatt* places of assembly, in schools and 
other public buildings, on highways and side- 
walks, on public carriers and at bathing beaches. 
Such legislation as a rule has been concerned 
with matters relating to the protection of struc- 
tures and persons from fire, the removal of 
obstacles from sidewalks, care in the operation of 
movable apparatus and the like. The increasing 
use of the motor vehiclt* has caused jireoccujia- 
tion with the development of new safety tech- 
niques, although in a general sense the safety 
movement liere has recapitulated the experiences 
in the industrial field. In the beginning emjihasis 
was on physical and m(‘chanical aspects of the 
problem, sucli as road construction, trathc lights 
and signal lights oti vehicUis. There was next 
dtweloped educational j'lropaganda to inculcate 
in operators and j)edestrians concern for safety 
and carefulness. At the same time legislation and 
regulations have been designed to govern speed 
and other driving conditions and to provide for 
a vigorous policing of highways. 

H. S, Person 

Sre: Acx'inrNTs; ArnnrNTS, Industrial; Industrial 
Hazards; Pmi’loylrs* Liarilijv; Workman’s Com- 
rhnsation; C’ompfnsa'J'jon and Liability Lnstir- 
an(T; Min»nu Act'idI'Nts; Motor Vi-hicle Acci- 
dents; Hailkoad Accidi.nts; 'I raittc Regulation; 
Personnel Admimsttovtion; Scientific Manage- 
ment’. 

Consult: Heinrich, H. W,, Ifulustriul Arcidnit Prez'en- 
tint! (New ^\»rk 1931); American tai^ineerinj; Coun- 
cil, Sfifi’tv <ind Production (New York 192K); Williams, 

S. J., The Manual of Industrial Safety ((.’hicaL'o 1927); 
Dc’IIlois, 1 i. A., Industrial Safety Organization for 
Exeiutis'c and Engineer (New ^'ork 1926); American 
Ac;iclem\ ol Political and Social Science, Industrial 
Safety, ed. hy It. H. Lansbur^h, Annals, vol. cxxiii, 
no. 21 2 (Phikulelphia Tead, ( )rd\vay, and Met- 

calf , 11 . C'., Personnel Administration (tit! ed. New 
York 193.1); Hartmann, Konrad, AU^enieine Unfall- 
I'erhutuny in yeieerhlii hen lietnehen, WeyTs I landbuch 
del Hytriene, vol. vii, All^enieiner d'eil, pt. 4 ( Leip.sic 
1017); I''<*ej4:, (_)tfo, Unfalh'erliiitun^ und Fahrikstiy- 
yjene ( Leipsic igi2); La serurite dans L industries 
Eglantine, Ann^e 4, no. 4 (Jirussel^ Indii.strial 


of Proceedings (London 1920); (xreat Hritain, Indus- 
trial Health Research Hoard, A Study of Personal 
Qualities in Accident J*roneness and Proficiencys hy 
P>ie I'^amier and E. Cl. C'hamhers, Reptirt, no. 55 
(1920); International Labour Office, Report on Pre- 
vention of Industrial Accidents (Cleneva 192(1); Rich- 
ards, C. R., The Industrial Museum (New York 1925); 
Industrial Safety C'ongress, J.ondon, i(e2S, Industiial 
Safety Congress (London i()2«S); National Safety 
Council, 'Lransactions, published annuall> in Chicago 
since I(>i2: Inlernational Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, Proceedings, pub- 
lished annually in Washington since i(>i4; Interna- 
tional l^ahour Ofhee, Industrial Safety Siuvey, pub- 
lished l)imonthIy in Geneva sini’c 1(125; Personnel 
Journal^ published annually in Baltimt»re since i(;22. 

SACRA Y PKRIZ, RAM( 3 n DIONISTO DE 

LA Spanish economist and social 

refonner. Sagra studied at the University of 
Madrid. 1 le was director of the botanicLil gardens 
and professor of hotanv at Havana from 1S23 
to 1S35, during which period he began his ex- 
tensive statistical survey of C\\hi\^ Hist aria Jisica , 
poUtica y tialnral de la I ski dc Ctdia (13 v'ols., 
Paris I(S42-6 i, }>ul)lish(‘d also in French). A 
visit to tlic I hiited States in i(S35 stimulatiTi his 
interest in the social scienc(‘s, especially with a 
vit^vv to reform in Spain, and 1 hereafter he de- 
voted himself almost exchisivelv to studies in 
this field. The UnitiTl Stales appeared to Sagra 
as a land of peace and well being; tliese urtrihutes 
he ascribed to liberalism in government, a 
proper emphasis in education upon religion and 
morals, and tlu‘ extensive growth of jiliilan- 
thropic institutions and industrial associations. 
Some of these jn ineiples he hojied to introihice 
into his native country. Alter his return to Spain 
Sagra was twice elcvted to the C’ortes. lie lec- 
tured at the Ateneo in Madrid and wrote more 
than thirty works in the social sciences, includ- 
ing Lerciones de ecemomta social (Madritl 1840). 

Sagra env isioned the development of a science 
of human felicity, camomia social, w hich should 
serve as a guide for governments. Various Euro- 
pean thinkers, including Villeneuve-Bargcmon, 
Pecqueur and Proudhon, successively inlhienccd 
his doctrines. About lie adopted the ra- 

tional socialism of Jean Hippolyte Colins, a 
‘'scientific mystic” like himself. His program, 
which had originally been based upon the prin- 
cijile of Christian love and which had empha- 
si'/ed educational and moral improvement, fi- 
nally called for a complete reorganization of 
society along collectivist lines, including the 
abolition of interest and of privTite property in 
land. Sagra favored decentra] izalion in political 
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adniinistnition and came to oppose democracy 
as rule by “passion’’ instead of by “truth.” 
Universal disarmament without the social reor- 
ganization which alone can assure peace would, 
he believed, result in anarchy. 'J'oward the end 
of his life he returned to the Catholic tradition. 
]n recent years there has been a re\ ival of inter- 
ttst in Sagra as a foierunner of the generation 
ol i89(S. 

C- BmivNaldo di: Quiros 

.Umsult\ Nunez de Arenas, M., “Don Ratn(>n cle la 
Satjra, relonnaclor socMal” in Rvvuv /iispayiujur, vol. 1\ 
(i()24) 32<>-52g, c-ontainin^ hihlioj^rapliy i»f Sauna's 
works; Alartinez Ruiz, Jose, “Un ideolo^o de 1K50’* 
in 1 j)s Viilt)rrs litrrarids (Madrid mu 3) T'- 2K1-00; 
Salillas, Ralael, InKptraJinis lir Ihnui (.Unu rpiiou jIw- 
iial, R. Academia de Jtirisprudeneia y Le^islacuin, 
JMblicaciones, no. ly (Madrid J920). 

SAINTK-RKUVE, CdlARLKS AUGUSTIN 
(j<So4-(h)), l^'rench essayist and literary critic. 
Saintt‘-IIeuve played an important part in chain- 
]>ioning the insurgent romantic school ot i<S30, 
particularly N’ictor Hugo. After numerous quar- 
rels, however, he* broke away completely from 
his tormer associates. In the celebrated series 
known as (.'auscrus du lundi (15 \ols., Paris 
jS57-()2) and SnuTitinx lundis (13 vols., (*aris 
j.S()3-7o; rev. ed. JS72-S1) he presented a rich 
gallery of literary portraits, in the main 1^'rench. 
Suspicious of a rigid critical “system,” Sainte- 
Jleu\e fot'used his analytical j)owers on “the 
man in the work,” “the man shown by the 
work,” “the work eciui\alc‘nt to the man” and 
the N'arious ramifications of such an approach. 
With little zest for following the flights ot heroes, 
idealists or mystics he came to rest among those 
“moclc-rate hills” whe-re his own poc:try had once 
fc‘lt at home. Although skeptical of the extreme 
environmentalist foriniikitions of literary his- 
torians like 'I’aiiie, he sought to correlate the 
writings of an indi\idual author with the forci‘s 
of heredity, en\ ironinent, temperament, t'duca- 
tion and the* like playing upon him. Sainte- 
Beuve’s subtlety and insight enablc*d him to 
analyze the mixture of virtues and defects which 
are present in all literary greatness. Such criti- 
cism, when carried to its logical conclusions, 
resulted in a “natural history c^f minds” rather 
than in “constructions of a social character.” 
’Phe various kinds of spirits were classified ac- 
cording to their dominant characteristic. “Lit- 
erature and literary production,” wrote Saintc- 
Beuve, “as 1 take them, are not distinct, or 
severable, from the rest of the man and his 
entire make up. 1 am able to read with gusto any 
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work, but I feci it difficult to judge it, apart from 
a knowledge of the man himself.” 

Fl< R NAND BaI .DKNSJ’F.RCU'R 

Other 7 corks: Port Royal ^ 3 vuls. (Paris 1S40 .^8; new 
etl., 7 vols., iS()7-7i); ( Ihatcauhriami ct soti fjrnupc 
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Voizard, F., Saint i-Hcin c, Vhomme ct Focuvre; ctiuh 
wcdit o-psycholof^ii/tic (Pans m>ii); E., /W»-- 

iiifucs ct mtnalistcs du dix-ncm'icmc situ Ic, 3 \(j1s. (Paris 
i8gi-o<)), \t)l. iii tr. hy Dorothv (ialtmi (London 
1028; p. 165-204; Alaurras, Lharles, Roniantismc ct 
rth'olutnni, ( )t*iivrt’s, v'f)l. in (Vorsaillvs 1928) p. 255- 
63; DimitM*, Louis, Lc\ mailres dc hi contrc-rcvululion 
(new ed. I'aris i(>i7) p. 135 Bahhiit, Ir\inK, The 
]\Jastcrs of Altnicni h'lcntli ( a it k ism (Boston 1912) 
chs. v-vi; Dromaiie, (.L, “Sainte-Beuxe politique et 
philosophe” in Giandc icruc, xol. ei (1919) 41—51. 

SAINTHOOD. Scr Ri:ij(;io\. 

SAINT-PIERRE, ABBE CHARLES IRENEE 
CASTEL DE (^>58-1743), French political 
thinker, morali.st and writer on economic sub- 
jeds. In his passionate desire to promote the 
w’clfare of mankind Abbe de Saint-Picrr<!, a 
member of an old Norman family, became a 
prolific author of reform projects, wBich w'crc 
soinetiities naive but always concrete and in- 
genious. Although a ]>upil of the Jesuits, be 
devt'loped into a fi(*rce antagoni.st ol intolerance 
and a proponent of natural religion. In morals as 
in political matters he took the (.’artesian jirin- 
ciple of evidence as his methodological point of 
departure and tlerived therefrom a doctrine of 
utilitarianism curbed by the dictates of philan- 
thropy and the golden mean and especially by 
tlie universal obligation to pursue virt ue. But the 
problems which preoccupied him both in his 
prineipal writings and in the lively discus.sions 
at the Club tl<* PEntresol were jxolitical in nature. 
Whik he favored eulighteneti despotism, he 
]>roposed in his Di scours sur la lyoly synodic (Lon- 
don 171 <S) that it be ttanpered by a complex sys- 
tem of councils; an important feature of the sys- 
tem was to be a ])()litical academy of forty ex- 
perts, who should be appointed by the king upon 
nomination hy the heads of the great cor}K)ra- 
tions — magistracy, clergy and nobility — and 
wBo should in turn recommend candidates for 
the principal .state ofTices, in addition to studying 
all political questions. This government, whicli 
he called “aristomonarchy,” would both deny 
any ]ioliticai role to the masses and strictly limit 
the functions of the hereditary nobility, to whom 
the ahbe W’as hostile. Some of his other schemes 
called for the inauguration of political, economic 
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and demographic statistics; the establishment of 
an official press; the reform of taxation by the 
institution of a tax graduated according to in- 
come or, as he proposed in another project, ac- 
cording to capital; the suppression of begging; 
the improvement of the judicial system; the 
huilding of roads; the en-alion of a system of 
public instruction; the vocatkmal and profes- 
sional training of children; the elimination of 
mf»st of the inecjualities between tlie sexes in 
matters of education; and certain advanced in- 
novations in pedagogical method. 

Saint-Pierre’s cehdirily rests chiefly on his 
Projet pour rvndre la paix perpetuvUe cu Puropc 
(3 vols., Utrecht 1713- 17), wherein he claimed 
to be reviving an idea previously advanced by 
Henry iv as well as by tlie natural law- jurists, 
notably Grotius. Here he suggested the founda- 
tion of a permanent international association, 
through which the relationsliij^s of states would 
be regulated not only by the law of nature but 
by positi\'c internatioual law . 'Phe states should 
renounce war, institute arbitration for tlie settl(‘- 
inent of their dilfercTiccs and establish a common 
force to maintain peace and the alliance. Saint- 
Pierre limited his system to the European states 
as they were after tlie treaty of Ihrecht (1713) 
and moreover, by proposing an alliance of gov- 
ernments or princes rather than of peoples, com- 
pletely excluded the democratic ck‘ment. Never- 
theless, his project was taken up and developed 
by Rousseau and by Rant, the former of whom 
rewrote and revised it for popularization. It still 
deserves mention as one of the first forerunners 
of the League of Nations. His internationalism 
and many of his other idt'as exert ed grt.^al influ- 
ence ut>on his friend tlie marquis d’Argen.son. 

Rknf Ik'iu-RT 

Works: (^)uvroji's de mot ale <7 dr i(> vojs. 

(Pari.s 1729-41). 

Consult: Molinari, (i. df, L'ahbr dr Saint -Pirrrr 
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217-39, 3^5-91; Vaueher, P., in Tlir Social and Polili- 
tal Ideas of Sonic (in at Frrmh 'I 'It inkers of the Af^c of 
Reason^ ed. hy P. J. C. Hearnshaw (l.,ondon 1930) 
p. 104 13: Martin, K., Frrtuh Liberal Thou’^lit in the 
Fiiihtcenth Century; a Study of Political Ideas from 
Bayle to Condorcet (London 1929); Uompayre, (i., 
Ilistoire critique des dot trines de P education, 2 vol.s. 
(7th ed. Paris 1904) vol. ii, p. 8-21, afindecci transla- 
tion by W. 11 . Payne (Post(»n 1886} p. 280-82; llarsin, 
Paul, ‘‘b’ablx^* de Saint-Pierre, cconomistc” in 
Rezme d*histoire economiqiie ct sociede, vol. xx (1932) 


186-203; Paultre, Christian, ha ^'Taille taripe' dt 
Pahhe de Saint-Pierre (l*aris 1903); Andreadiis, A., 
‘‘Les idees hnaneieres de I’ahhe de Saint-Pierre” in 
Rci'ue de scietue ct de legist at he financieres, vol. x 
(igi2) 621-63. 

SATNT-SIMON, ])UC DE, I.oitjsdk Rouvroy 
(1675-1755), French political th<-‘orist and his- 
torian. Saint-Simon was a member of one of the 
oldest noble families in hVanee. In 1702, having 
become eominced that tlie career of arms did 
not offer the jirestige and position to whieli a 
person of his estate was entitled, he joined the 
retinue of the duke of nourgogne, presumjitive 
successor to Louis xiv. Tn the atmosjdiere of in- 
trigue which jHTiiieated the ducal court Saint- 
Simon articulated, in a number of relorm ]>roj- 
ects, the antipathy of the upper French peerage 
to tlie new tyjie of ceiitrali/ation and absolutism 
perfected by Louis xiv and his essentially bour- 
geois ministers and agt'iits. Although fanatically 
opjxKsed to tlie jireteiisioiis of the third estate in 
any form and in much less degret* to tliose of the 
so-called first estate, Saint-Simon aiKocated a 
reconvening of the I'^states General and of the 
provincial e.stales on the theorv tliat, if rigidly 
limited in their function to administering the 
national and provincial finances, tliey were a less 
undesirable tyjie of administrative institution 
than tlw /ermhr bureaucracy dominated by the 
king and his ministers. Uneomproniising sjiokes- 
man of the secontl estate, w Inch he extolled as 
the original and only legitimate group in French 
liislory for exercising political conlrol, he jiro- 
te.sted repeatedly against tlie. eorriqilion of the 
iKibility resulting from tlie king's jioliey of ex- 
tending the peerage to ambitious rej^ resent atives 
of the bourgeoisie. As a corrective to the ex- 
cesses of centralized absolutism Saint-Simon 
recommended a return to the older feudal order, 
but in his pioiitter attacks on the hitlicrto gener- 
ally acclaimed monarchical system of Louis XIV 
he formiilaled many grievances which were cx- 
jiloitcd hy more forward looking oj^ponents of 
absolutism in the period preceding the French 
Revolution. Saint-Simon’s political theory, like 
that of his contemporaries Boulainvillicrs and 
Montesquieu, is significant as a manifestation of 
the process whereby in a variety of forms the 
second estate forwarded the anti-absolutistic 
offensive which was carried to successful com- 
pletion by its inveterate enemy, the revolution- 
an/^ middle class. 

The death of the duke of Orleans in 1723 
brought to an end Saint-Simon’s minor activi- 
ties in the regency, and for the rest of his life he 
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remained in rather bitter retirement. During 
this period he composed his famous MemoireSy 
which, by reason of the brilliancy of its writing 
and the keenness of its lirst hand observation 
and delineation of character, has won for its 
author a lasting acclaim out of all jn-oj portion to 
that accorded to his more strictly ]>{)lilical writ- 
ings. The same prejudices which motivated his 
reform projects are clearly discernible in his dt‘- 
scriptions of contemporary court and ])olitical 
life, and critically minded scholars of the mod- 
ern historical school have felt it necessary to offer 
numerous cautions regarding the value of the 
Memoircs as source material. 

Paul IIarsin 

Works: Projets dv i^ouvcrnvmcnt du due dc IUmr^>o^n(\ 
cd. by I\ A'lesnard (Paris jS6o); Eerits iuedits dc 
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Simon,” and Panalois, Marcel, “Saint-Simoii, bis- 
ttjrien” in Rci'uc histori(iuc, ^ol. Ixxiii 1--23, and 

vol. clviii (1928) 81-107; Boissicr, (i., Saint-Simon 
(ParivS 1892); Cannan, P!)., 'I'hc Duke of Saint-Simon 
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SAINT-SIMON AND SATNd -STMONIAN- 
ISM. Claude-IIenri dc Rouvroy, comte de 
Saint-Simon (1760-1 S25), PVench social philos- 
opher, was the brilliantly original but sketchy 
precursor of many tcaidencics in modern thought, 
among them socialism, positivism, technocracy 
and internationalism. He once described his 
bizarre life history as “a series of downfalls.” 
He was born in Paris and was a descendant of 
the proud Ihcard house which claimed C.liarle- 
magne as ancestor. A sublieutenant at seven- 
teen, he wx‘nt to the West Indies two )ears later 
on the staff of his relative Claude- Anne, Mar- 
quis de Saint-Simon. Imrtune brought him with 
de Grasse’s fleet to ^’orktown, where he fought 
‘‘for the cause of industrial liberty,” and later 
to the naval defeat at the Saintes, where he was 
wounded and made prisoner. 

Already the ambitious young nobleman 
yearned “to enter upon a scientific career useful 
to humanity.” Released in Jamaica, he proposed 
to the viceroy of Mexico a plan for a Nica- 
raguan canal and on returning to ICurope ad- 
vanced a similar scheme to connect Madrid with 
the sea. Although a colonel at twenty -three he 
was not interested in wars without lofty social 
aims, and he left the army to reeducate himself 
by associating with savants and by wnrldly e.x- 
periments, first seeking in varied commercial 


enterprises the wealth he deemed essential. 
During the revolution he renounced his titles 
with enthusiasm but avoided pcditical activity 
as merely destructive. Instead, with the Saxon 
count von Redern, he speculated in confiscated 
church lands worth millions and was imprisoned 
for eleven months precetling the fall of Robes- 
pierre. Thanks to currency depreciation he 
emerged with a fortune, which he swiftly ex- 
pended in keeping oj^en house for scientists in 
preparation for his career as the combined 
Descartes, Bacon and Newton of the new social 
(»rder which must, he felt, replace the anarchy 
resulting froiti eighteenth century individualism. 
7 'he revolution hatl destroyed the old regime, 
but “inaTikind was not meant to live among 
ruins.” 

hi 1798 occurred his epochal conversation 
with Burdin, which contained in germ the whole 
program of ]>ositivism, and which started Saint- 
Simon on a lifelong (juest for a “physico- 
]H>Iitics.” Social reorganization must rest upon 
a restored intellectual unity: “it takes a system 
to replace a system.” Tirelessly he insisted that 
a nouveau pouvoir spiriiuel based upon a syn- 
thesis of the j)ositi\e sciences must be substi- 
tuted for the tliscredited theology of feudalism, 
combining the content of the cncyclopedistv doc- 
trine of progress as presented by Condorcet 
with the orderly form demanded by theocrats, 
such as dcBonald and de Maistre, in an authori- 
tative body of scientilic dogmas which should 
regulate human conduct and provide for uni- 
versal worldly well being. Saint-Simoit’s first 
version in 1803 called for a supranational cult 
of science based u]M)n gravitation, to be admin- 
istered despotically by savant j^iriests, women 
as well as men being eligible. 'Bhe next ten 
years, during which he w'as reduced to living 
on the charity of a forttier valet, were sj^ent in 
vain endeavors to synthesize the sciences by 
generalizing New' ton’s laws. 

Incapable of organizing the intellectual arm, 
Saint-Simon turned toward the immediate reali- 
zation of the temporal power of the new" society. 
This abandonment of theory for practise did 
much to alienate his secretary, Auguste Comte, 
in 1824, the latter going on to carry out, in his 
positive philosophy culminating in sociologies 
substantially the program his master had out- 
lined. As early as Saint-Simon had tried 
unoOicially to ^issist in bringing about peace 
with England at the Conference of Lille; and in 
1814 he and Augustin Thierry anticipated the 
eniente cordiale by their untimely plea for a 
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politico-economic league of nations based upon 
British parliamentarism. 

Disillusioned by the kaleidoscopic changes of 
the Restoration period, Saint-Simon turned 
from liberal politics to find in nascent industry 
the temporal basis of the new era, adopting in 
1817 the motto; “Everything by industry; every- 
thing for industry.” By industry he meant not 
simply machine tending, then relatively rare, 
but all “pacific works of positive utility.” Al- 
though he defined a nation as “nothing but a 
great industrial society” and politics as “the 
science of jiroduction,” he hoped, unlike Marx, 
tf) end the class struggle by securing voluntary 
obedience to a hierarchy of benevolent captains 
of industry, who were “to undertake the most 
rapid amelioration possible of the lot of the 
poorest and most numerous class. " Always he 
lield that society must be administered scien- 
tifically from above by a dictatorship of the 
competent, at first scientists and property own- 
ers, but finally technicians, business men and 
bankers. Just before his death his theory of 
economic incentives, until then an intellectual- 
istic utilitarianism, gave way to the mystical 
fraternalism of tlie “new Christianity,” purged 
of dualism and supernaturalisrn. Unlike the ethi- 
cal or utopian socialists, Saint-Simon made 
incessant a[)peals to those in power for the 
adoption of his innumerable programs of reform. 

Discouragement over lack of recognition had 
caused him to attempt suicide in 1823; and two 
years later only a handful of followers listened 
to his confident deathbed prophecy: “"Ehc future 
belongs to us.” Yet these few ardent disciples 
launched in his name as inessiah what shortly 
became a religious movement, which expanded 
and collapsed with equal swiftness, only to be- 
come indirectly influential many years later. 
First set forth in the Producteur and the Or- 
ganisateur and w idely disseminated in the Globe^ 
the new' faith received its dogmatic formulation 
iti public lectures by Hazard, which rendered 
far more coherent Saint-Simon’s final program, 
especially his philosophy of history. But many 
of the doctrines developed by the new sect, 
notably that of the “rehabilitation of tlie flesh,” 
w^ere mere caricatures of his ideas; and the joint 
high priesthood of Hazard and Enfantin was 
soon wrecked by a schism over the latter’s ex- 
treme views on marriage, divorce and the equal- 
ity of women. The final disbandment was 
hastened by a public trial in 1832, which ex- 
posed to ridicule the absurdities of the faithful 
under the domination of Enfantin ’s powerful 


personality. A group of Saint-Sinionians went 
to Egypt, where they inspired the building of 
the Suez Canal; and individuals among them 
later became prominent in the founding of 
banks, railroads and industries in France. 

Thanks to its attempted fusion of the cncydo- 
pediste and theocratic traditions in terms of 
science and industry, the Saint-Simonian influ- 
ence has been extremely jHTvasivc: on the right 
through Rodbertus, Bismarck and C ornte; and 
on the left through all the socialists sav'e the 
contemporary Fourier. Cosmopolitan by nature, 
it has been felt in many lands: in (jermany by 
the young Cermany movement; in i^igland by 
the utilitarians and positivi.sts; and in Latin 
America by the radical intellectuals. More sig- 
nificant recently than the lunv Saint-Simonian 
movement in France, which in iq20 revived the 
Producteur^ have been the careers of such un- 
conscious Saint-Simonians as Ford, Ratheiiau 
and Loucheur, together with the increasing post- 
w'ar development of capitalism in the direction 
of a scientific planned economy. 

Hakolp a. Lakrahke 
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SALARIES. See Wages. 
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SALEILI.es, RAYMOND (1855-1912), 
French jurist. Saleillcs was professor of law at 
Dijon and later at Paris. I Ic taught legal history, 
constitutional, penal and civil law and finally 
concentrated his attention upon comparative 
law. Mis knowledge of these many disciplines 
and his detailed and meticulous study of prob- 
lems related to them made possible his methodo- 
logical works and his extensive syntheses. 

Because of the diversity of his interests and the 
abundance and quality of his scientific writings 
Saleillcs exerted a decisive influence upon con- 
temporary legal science. He is important es- 
pecially, however, for his definitive limitation of 
the exegetic intcrjiretation of law which re- 
mained dominant throughout the nineteenth 
century, and for his view that the law must be 
brought into closer contact with philosophic 
thought and contemporary social ideas. lie 
s(' light to reconcile the evolution of law with the 
fi'vity of rules which conditions all security in 
l'‘gal life, traditional institutions should be 
adapted, he held, to current needs, for “justice, 
which in principle remains imnmlable, must, in 
order co r<‘main justice, yield to economic and 
social changes.” Such adaf)tation is possible on 
two conditions. First, statutes must not be con- 
sidert'd the only source of the law or even the 
final expression of ruling jirincijdes. Saleilles, 
who participated actively in the editing of Le 
Code civil (iAVy-ipo^), Livre du centenaire (2 
vols., Paris 190^), believed on the contrary that 
legal evolution is continuous, that it cannot be 
arrested even by codification and that it is 
realized by progressive interpretations, for 
which history and comparative kuv should be 
utilized. Secondly, the task of the interpreter 
.should not be limited to divining the intention 
of the legislator whose term has already run its 
course, but should consist rather in adapting the 
permanent text to the changing necessities of the 
social milieu. Saleilles never arrived, however, 
at juridical impre.ssionism, holding that in in- 
terpreting the kuv attention must be given to the 
text and the exigencies of formal logic. Many of 
these theories are developed in “Droit civil et 
droit compare” (in Rcvtic interjiationale de 
Venseiiyjiemeni, vol. xli, 1911, p. 5-32). 

Saleilles was a prolific author. His briefest 
treatises often express his ideas most vividly, as, 
for example, the Ecole historique et droit naturel 
(Paris 1902), a discussion of the trend which 
culminated in the revival of the doctrines of 
natural law and their adaptation to the condi- 
tions of modern science. Ilis Etude sur la thiorie 


generale de V obligation d'aprh I e premier projet de 
code civil pour r Empire allemand (Paris 1S90, 
2nd ed. 1901) explained the use of comparative 
law in the interpretation of the fundamental con- 
ceptions of national law, while L' individualisa- 
tion de la peine (Paris 1898, 3rd ed. by G. Morin, 
1927; tr. by R. S. Jastrow, Modern Criminal 
Science series, no. 4, Boston 191]) stressed the 
need for penal treatment based on the psy- 
chological and moral character of the individual. 
Saleilles’ other imj>()rtant works include De la 
dMaration de (Paris 1901), Introduction d 

V etude du droit civil allemand (Paris i<;04), De la 
possession des meuhles (Paris K^oy) and De la 
personnalite juridique (Paris 1910, 2nd ed. 1922); 
the last mentioned work traces the history of 
doctrines relating to legal j)ersf)iiality and pre- 
sents a synthesis of metaphysical and realistic 
theorii‘s. 

Aciiii.Lr Mi'stri- 
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SALI'kS. The sale, or transfer of goods and 
chattels from one ptTson to anotlier for a price, 
is the most common transaction of commerce. In 
legal usage the term sale has come to be applii d 
only to the transfer of ownership in tangible, 
movable goods and, except as broadened by 
statute to include barter, for a money considtTa 
tion. Historical reasons for the narrowing of the 
definition of sale are to be sought rather in a 
consideration oi the character of the commodi- 
ties excluded than in the nature of ordinary 
tangible goods. Real estate has never been fully 
converted into an ordinary commodity of the 
markets, nor has labor. Intangibles in early sys- 
tems of law are non-transferable. Typically they 
tend to acquire the status of tangibles through 
the development of the law of assignment and 
negotiability or by their being given a symbolic 
body in the form of a token or certificate; and 
there is a tendency to assimilate the law^ of real 
estate to the simpler law^ of the sale of goods in 
all systems. 

Various legal systems have extended the ap- 
plicability of the law of sales to cases which seem 
more doubtful to the lawyer than to the layman. 
Thus the Roman law permitted the side of future 
goods and of res incorporal is , Various modern 
codes embrace barter, or the exchange of goods 
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for goods, as in the American Uniform Sale's Act. mg the Roman law, which continued, to the end, 
section 9 (2), the J'rench Civil Code, section to connect the passing of title witli the transfer of 
1703, and the German Civil Code, section 515, physical possession. 

I)iit not in the English Sale of (}oods Act; the Although the law of sales has in modern times 
sale of future goods, from which a contract for been assimilated to and incorporated m the 
work and materials must still be distingui.shed general law of contract, there are .still recogniz- 
(Arnerican act, sect. 5, English act, sect. 5); able in it features which depend up(in the law of 
dealings in undivided interests in a thing or in po.sse.s.sion and ownership, fhe isolation of 
an iinseparated j^oition or quantity of fungible posse.ssion from ownership is illustrated in the 
goods (Anierican act, sect. 6). Fine di.stinetions unpaid seller’s lien, a right to withhold pos.ses- 
.still .seem U> t‘xclude the uttering of food by a sion although title has pa.ssed. b.ven in those 
restaurateur fAlerrill v. Ilodson, SS Conn. 314 systems in which dt‘livcry of possession or an 
(J9T4)], and sj)ecial laws in smne jurisdictions arrangement that the law tleeins equivalent is 
control, for obvious reasons, features of the sale unnecessary to pass title, it is at least ex idence of 
of particular commodities, such as oil and wine, an intention to pa.ss title. It is not at all unusual, 
animals, farm machinery [as to the question of however, for a person to hand over possession 
constitutionality see Advanee-Rumely Thresher while withholding title, whether for credit se- 
Co. 7 K Jackson, 2S7 1 1 . S. 2(S3 (1032)], auto- curity, for taxation or accounting considerations 
mobiles, nee<‘.s.saries of life, .secondhand goods, or for the pLirpo.se of giving the buyer an oppor- 
liquor, narcotics, w’eapons and .securities; or tunitv to express his apj»roval. 

.special methods or conditions of sale, such as It is im})Oitant to determine the exact mo- 
door to door canva.s.sing, auctions or di.spo.sal of rnent of the passing of title, because in rntrileni 
a jierson’s entire stock of goods in bulk outside of law risk generallv follows title; although in the 
the ordinary eour.se of business to the detriment Roman law, in w hich titlo did not i>ass until 

of creditors. delivery, the risk of loss passed as soon as the 

Early legal .systems generally had no machin- contract of .sale was fully completed. The que.s- 
cry for the enforcement of an executory con- tion of whai title j)a.s.ses ])resents a shaiq^ con- 
tract of sale. Hence selling was of the type tra.st between the ancient Roman itlea that a man 

known as “real” rather than “consen.sual” and cannot ordinarily st ll a better title than he has — 
consi.sted of the immediate cxc'hange of goods tirwn [>1 us juris Inuisfcrre (yoh si ijuam ipse hahet — 
for a price. 'l’he.se systems were deeply con and the modern continental idea that p().sse.s.sion 
cerned with the ceremonial aspect and its isasgooda.stitIe,wliichisbasedonthedesira- 
attendant publicity. In Roman hnv the .symbolic bility of maintaining r(‘gular transactions, for 
weighing out of bronze in .scales, the tran.saction bu.sine.s.s convenience, even at the expense of 
per acs et librani, and in Anglo-Saxon hnv the security of vc^sttnl rights. Anglo-American law 
necessity of transaction w'itnes.ses and of secur- occujiies an intermediate ])osition: it recognizes 
jpg warranties on the ba.sis of which a .seller a power on the part of the owner of a title void- 
could be calletl in to defend if a buyer was ac- able for fraud to pa.ss a gofKl litk‘ to an innocent 
cused of theft are tyjucal of the principal ideas purchaser for value without notice. In English 
connected w ith the early stages of the law of law' a good title may ordinarily be passed by sale 
sales. Among the more enduring vestiges of in market overt. iMirtherrnore modern law in 
early concepts of the nature of the .sale are the genera] reads into a contract of .sale eomprehen- 
symbolic tally, or festuca, and the Gotl’s penny, .sive implied warranties of title or quiet posses- 
W'hieh gives way to earnest money. sion. 'T’hc modern I'Vench law has kept to the 

(Gradually the contract inherent in a tran.s- rule of the cla.ssical Roman law' that the seller 
action of sale came to be recognized as an ide? was not bountl to transfer a good title to the 
distinct from the transfer of title; eventually it purchaser but was bound to w'arrant his undis- 
bccanie the all controlling feature of the hwv of turbed possession. By the German law, how- 
sale, while the passing of title was reduced to a ever, the seller is bound to make the purchaser 
mere detail dependent on the intention of the owmer. In the Engli.sh and American law too the 
parties as gleaned from the consensual contract disturbance of the purchaser’s possession, actual 
as in the English, the American and the I'rcnch or constructive, is a condition precedent to any 
law (bhigli.sh act, .scxrt. 17; American act, sect right of action on his part. 

18; b'rench Civil Code, .sect. 1138) and, to .some in motlern law the terms of a contract of sale 
degree, even in the German law and otliers copy- nay be determined to a large extent b/ ‘he 
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agreement of the parties. In gentiral the ordinary 
rules of contract are made to apply to the con- 
tract of sale, wliether it contemplates an im- 
mediate transfer of title (sale) or a future trans- 
fer (a contract to sell). liul sometimes there are 
special requirements, such as the formalities for 
the making or proving of an agreement of sale 
(the French notarial record or the writing of the 
Anglo-American Statutt* of I'rauds). 'The Ftig- 
lish and American sales acts deviate from tlie 
ordinary rules of contract hy reading a “rea.son- 
ahle'’ price into a contract of sale that would 
otherwise he lurid defecti\e lor uncertainty be- 
cause of the absence of a stipulation as to price. 

Of j)articular importance in tlie interj'uetation 
:)f the contract of sale is the extensive reading 
into it of implieil warranties of quality coupled 
with a very liberal delinition of an exjwess 
warranty. I'he American salt's act goes so laras 
to include any allirmalion of fact or any promise 
by the seller relating to tlu goods “if the natural 
tendency of such aHirmation or jwomist* is to 
induce the buyer to purchasi* the goods and il 
the buver purcha.ses the gotnls relying thereon.’* 
The huiglish sales act took from the Scottish law 
the notion of reading a condition into every 
w arranty in an extrutory contract of sale; that is 
to .say, the giving of an option to the buyer in 
ease of breach of warranty to return the goods 
insteail of keeping tlu'in and asking for damages 
or an allowance. 'The American statute lollow's 
the British law in this. Anglo-American law 
awards actual damages, including damages for 
personal injuries reasonably foreseeable. Con- 
tinental law , following the Roman law, generally 
limits the amount of the recovery to the jirice of 
goods }iaid, with an exception in the ca.se of 
malicious concealment of defects, an ollense 
dealt with in Anglo-American law more ellec- 
tively as fraud. Continental hiw furtlier makes it 
]'>o.s.sible to demand the furnishing of goods that 
comply with the terms of the warranty in ac- 
cordance with its general procedural atlvantage 
of granting specific performance in an ordinary 
action at law. 

Although the trend has thus been to the con- 
tractual view of the nature of a sale, the stand- 
ardization of the contract itself has been eflected 
to a considerable degree" by legislation. In the 
dozens of sales handled daily by a clerk in a 
retail store, there is no time or opportunity for 
making stipulations contrary to the standardized 
statutory terms. The customer, on the other 
hand, lacks the necessary knowledge to initiate 
stipulations on his side. In effect therefore the 
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standardized contract of sale becomes thf opera- 
tive contract in thousands of cases. Among the 
advantages of such standardization are of 
course speed, certainty, the breaking down of 
sales resistance and a tendency on the whole to 
fairness or at least to equal protection of all 
purchasers. 'I’hese advantages are, how^ever, ac- 
(|uired al the expense of rigidity and failure to 
mak(‘ adjustments to the special needs of special 
cases. In all countries today the statutes stand- 
ardizing the contract of sale for practical pur- 
poses a.ssume that the buyer is a consumer deal- 
ing with a shopkeeper and draw their warranties 
accordingly, and furthermore tint the shop- 
keejier is like liis prototype of a jiast age who was 
very generally 1 lie grower or manufacturer of the 
g(>ods. I'hey presup])ose chiefly “cash and 
carry” transactions and an open competitive 
market in w hich prices are determined under the 
regime of freedom of contract. 

(airrent economic life departs .so far from the 
simple picture relied ed in the statutes that sales 
law' in practi.se calls for liberal modification or 
atljustrnenl, both by contract and by legislation. 
In the tir.st place, there is the problem of trans- 
jiorlation. Delivery to the carrier is reckoned 
delivery to the buyer, even if the carrier is the 
.seller’s agent for collection on delivery, unless 
this jiresumption of intent is effectively nega- 
tived. A difficult question of fact is raised w'hen 
it is alleged that a trade usage exists which 
counteracts that intent, as in the case of city 
stores or the jnirchase of goods requiring setting 
u]) by the seller on the buyer’s premises. The 
growth of nation wide markets has led to the 
incorporation of transportation charges in price 
li.sts by means of f.o.b. agreements or agreements 
for the payment of carriage by sellers to par- 
ticular points, and in other ways. Where these 
stipulations are merely inodes of calculating 
prices, as in the automobile indu.stry or in the 
creation of a “basing point” tor steel, oil or other 
commodities, they should not affect the question 
as to what constitutes delivery of possession or 
where it takes place. On the other hand, if the 
seller agrees to pay the cost of transjiortation to 
the buyer or to a particular place, there is not 
only a presumption that deliv’^cry is postponed 
until that place is reached, but the American 
sales act indulges in the further presumption 
that title is prevented from passing until delivery 
is consummated there. This rule has led recently 
to experimentation in order forms with such 
cxpre.ssions as deliver at our factory in.stead of 
sell or ship. 'Fransportation by water in inter- 
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national trade has led to the development of a 
sj^ccies of transaction, not yet internationally 
standardized, in which documents rather than 
the^of)ds rej)resented are ^aewed by the business 
world as the sul)ject of a sale. The so-called c.i.f. 
transactions, tliat is to say, the dealing in docu- 
nients of title accompanied by arrangements for 
insiiranct* and tran.s]X)rtaiion charges as well its 
the cost of goods, make the whereabouts of the 
goods and e\'en their destruction by accident of 
no conse(juenc<‘ to the banker who iidvances 
money on the documents or to the merchant 
who inivs them. To a smaller degrc't^ th<‘ dealing 
in tokens for goods, particularly negotiable ware- 
house receipts and bills of lading, has penetrated 
domestic banking and wholesale busine.-is. 

"I'lie ICnglish and American sales acts, assum- 
ing ii cash transaction, give tJic unpaid seller a 
lien on the goods or a right to retain them for the 
ju-ice w Idle he is in possession of them, a limited 
right of re.sale, a limited right to rescind the sale 
(in the Anterican acts only); and where the 
]’>roperty in goods lias not jiassed to the buyer, 
tlie unpaid .seller lias in addition to his other 
remedies a right of withholding delivery similar 
to and coextensive with his rights of lien if the 
projierty has pa.ss<‘d to the buyer (hatglish act, 
sect, American act, sect. 53). 'The rights of 
the seller against the luiyer may akso include an 
actifin on the price and an action for damagt*s for 
non-acceptance of the goods, 'bhe hVench huv, 
which has not freed itself from the inlluence of 
the Roman law', allow^s re.sci.ssioii only by judicial 
sale when no s]>ecified time of performance is 
fixed in the contract. In practise the safeguard- 
ing of credit is accomplished by a great variety 
of legal tlevices w ritten into the sales agreements 
of dealers who customarily extend credit. Some 
ol these look to the griods; others look to addi- 
tional personal security or the waiver of special 
rights and iK-fenses on the part of the buyer. The 
statutes, }iowt‘ver, ha\e not gone so far as to read 
warranties or conditions with regard to a buyer’s 
credit standing into his purchase agreement to 
correspond to those which are read into the 
seller’s undertaking. 

A jiarticularly important right of the seller is 
his so-calletl right of stoppage in transitu, based 
on an anomalous doctrine of the law merchant 
of the Mitldle Ages which has survived in mod- 
ern law in various forms. It is a right of the seller 
in case of insolvency of the buyer to stop the 
goods in transit after he has parted with posses- 
sion of them, d'he right is recognized by botli 
English and American law as well as by French 


and German law and presumably by the law of 
other continental countries. 

The statutes pay no attiaition to the advent of 
the middleman, d’hev still conceive of a w^arranty 
as existing only between a seller and the j^enson 
purchasing from him directly. No such relation 
IS e.stablished between the manufacturer or 
w'hole.saler and the purchaser from a retailer. 
Courts have attcanpted to overcome this defect 
by extending the law of negligence so as to make 
tlje manufacturer answerable to the consumer or 
in fact to the ultimate user of goods for negli- 
gence or other fault in the process of manufac- 
ture, particularly in the case ol foods and 
dangerous instrumentalities [Macl*herson v. 
Jhiick Motor (’o., 217 N. ^ . 3S2 (i(;t 6)|. In the 
absence of proof of fault or negligtaice, the 
manufacturer is not answerable to the per.son 
actually injurt'd or otherwise sutfering lo.ss by 
reason of the defect of the gof>ds. ( )iu‘ must pro- 
ceed against the seller, who is often of doubtful 
lirmneial responsil)ilitv. Of course tlu^ seller in 
turn has a right of action against lh(‘ manufac- 
turer or dealer from vshoin he bought the goods, 
but the warranties in the first anti second sales 
may not be coterminous. 'The deaUa' must prove 
in eflect that tlu‘ gootls are noii-merchaiitable. 
The buyer, on the otluT ha])d, ct)mplains be- 
cause the gootls are not as rcpresentt‘tl bv the 
dealer or fit for th(‘ pur[)ost‘ for w hich fit‘ bought 
them and \\ ith regard to which ht* relied on the 
seller’s skill or jutlgmeiit. 

Not only is the tlealer-purchastu' interested in 
a difltTcnt tyjn' of warranty from that whidi 
concerns the consumer, but his .staler ’s interest 
in his affairs anti in the goods in the channels of 
tratle places .sales to persons other than con- 
sumers on an entirely tliflerent basis from those 
tti consumers. A study of the types f>f agree- 
ments actually etitered into betw^een producers 
atul distributors show's that the former are 
deeply inttTested in the manner of handling 
their goods, in the continuous availability of a 
sujiply of parts, in the servicing of their com- 
motlities in convenient localities and in the 
maintenance of the commercial rt'putation of 
their goods, especially if branded or otherwi.se 
identified. In spite of legal limitations in the 
United Statics, they are interested in the resale 
price to consumers. The consumer, on the other 
hand, has a touch-and-go relation with the 
dealer from w'honi ht‘ purchases. ’I’he reading 
into both tyj’ics of transaction of the common 
law doctrines against restraints on alienation in 
precisely the same way illustrates a failure to 
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recognize the distinction. Business has been 
driven to assume curious relationships with 
dealers who might otherwise have been inde- 
pendent. The enactment of bulk sales laws in the 
Unitt'd States rejircsents a tardy and only 
partial recognition of the legitimate interest, 
under the credit system, of the jiroducer or 
wholesaler in the goods on the shelf of the retail 
diraler. 

'I’he manufacturing purchaser n^presents still 
a third class, with reference to which many of 
the ordinary ass\imptir)ns must be reversed. I'or 
example, a manufacturer is likt‘ly to know' more 
about the type of goods he* buys than the seller. 
The implied w'arranly growing oul of the situa- 
tion, in which reliance is placed on the seller’s 
supt'rior knf)wledge, is frecpienlly ina])plicable 
to him. He is cjuite likely to l>( concerne‘d about 
freedom from patent infringe'ment in the things 
that he buys in e]uantities for incorporation inte) 
his product, wliilc the ordinary consunu‘r is not 
cc^nceriicd over the* thee)relical elanger of an in- 
fringement suit for using a single object j)re)- 
te*cteel by a patent, dlie manufacturer’s spe*ci- 
iications and inspection provisions are* generally 
more elabe)rate than those e*ont. lined in the con- 
trae*ts of other types of purchasers. 

The* codes assume further a sinifde* economic 
life which has ne) thought of e*ove.‘nants running 
w ith chatti*ls or eepiitable ser^ ituek'S on chattels, 
although commercial reasons for such rc‘strie'- 
tions are increasingly ri'llected iK)t e>nly in un- 
successful attempts tf) control re*sale }>rices but 
in territorial restrie'tions for dealers or restric- 
tions on the form in which articles may be resold 
(involved, for example, in the rejuickaging of 
drugs, perfumery and the like), tying restrictions 
and restrictions on the use of the chattel itself 
(familiar to u.sers of radio ecjuipment). 

The failure of the statutes to ailjust them- 
seb'es to new' economic conditions has led to the 
widespread adoption of “fine print” sales and 
juirchase forms by business houses and by insti- 
tutional buyers and governmental agencies, 
which are in many instances constrained to ad- 
here to exact rules in their purchasing methods. 
In order to facilitate individual small purchases, 
w hile at the same time endea\'oring to cover the 
points essential in such a contract, some indus- 
tries, such as those j)roducing coal and fuel oil, 
have developed a practise of causing a general 
form to be signed which, in the absence of 
stipulations to the contrary, will be read into 
each contract made between them and their 
customers in the form of purchases. Many of the 
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codes of fair competition approved under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 have 
as their object the standardization of the con- 
tracts of sale entered into by particular indus- 
tries with their customers. 

An extreme instance of lag in the hnv of sales 
is found in the history of Roman law' of lacsio 
inormiSy or the right of the seller to repudiate a 
sale for a grossly inadequate price wdiib* a buyer 
has no corresponding right. The rule is under- 
standabK* if the buyer is regarded as normally a 
foreign merchant and the seller as a needy 
Roman citizen parting with his household goods. 
Yet the idea is still echoed in continental law. 
On tlie other hand, the realization in modern 
times that the selli‘r is more often in a j>()sition of 
advantage as compareil w ith the buyer has led to 
the development of the protection of the buyer 
by liberalized w^arranty law's; to the enactment 
of elaborate laws for redress, punishment and 
j)revention of fraud, incornp<‘tcnce, irresponsi- 
bility and unfair practises in the market place; 
and in general to the decay of the tloctrine of 
caveat cmj>tor. 

Nathan Isaacs 
C’oNTRACi ; Ow nlushii* and Possfssion; Aolncy; 

CAVhAT I'.MP'IOK; ImIAUI); UnII OUM Lf.CISLAI’ION. 

Consult'. Hucklancl, \V. \V., 'rr.xt-Tinok of Roman 
J.dzvfrom Aujjjisitis to jfustimati (.irid ed. Cambridge, 
ICng. m.ta) p. 4S1— lloldsworth, VV. S., A History 
of RniiliKh I.aa\ 10 vols. (3rd cd. London in22-3:), 
espec ially vol. ii, p. 7S S7, vol. iii, p. 351, 414, 43S, 
and v()]. > , p. iO() ii; Hen jamin, Judah J^, 'Ireatisr 
on the Iaiu' of Sail' of Personal Riokfvty (7th ed. by 
A. K. KenneiJy, London i<>3i); Chalmers, AT. J^., 
Thr Sale of ( Jootls . let ( lOth cd. I .ondon 1024); Willis- 
ton, Samuel, 77 /r Jaiu.' (jovcintu}' Sales of (JooJs at 
(Common Iaiw and under the l^nijorm Sales .let, 2 vols. 
(2nd ed. New A'ork in24); CJierUe, Ottc* von, Deutsdies 
Pnratredit, S\s!ernatise}ies Jlandbuch der deutschen 
Rechtswisscnsehail, pt. ii, sect, lii, vols. i- iii ( Leipsic 
i<Sp5 H)iy) vol. iii, p. 434 50S; llubner, Itudolf, 
CrumHiige dcs deutsdien Prii'atredits (4th cil. Leij)sic 
tr. by h'. S. T’hilbrick as A History of (Jertnanu 
Prhate Larv, Continental Legal History scries, vol. iv 
(Boston 191S) p. 437-39, 54f>-52; Knneecerus, Lud- 
wig, Kipp, T’heodor, and WoHT, ATartin, Lehrhueh 
des burgerlichen Redits, 2 v<j1s. (5th' lotb ed. Alarburg 
1923-25) vf>l. i, pt. 2, p. 302-5S; HaudiT-Lacantinerie, 
CL, and Saignat, T..., “l)e la vente et de rechange” in 
Jiautlry-Lacantinerie, G., Trait e theorique et pratique 
de droit civil, vol. xi\ (3rd cd. Haris 190S); Colin, A., 
and (^apitant, II., Cours elementaire de droit civil fran- 
fais, 3 vt)ls, (5th ed. Paris 1928) vol. ii, p. 422 513; 
McCurdy, W. E., “Some Differences between the 
English and the American I.aw' of Sale of CJoods” in 
Journal of Comparative Legislation and InU'r national 
LaiVy 3rd ser., vol. ix (1927) 15-39; Isaacs, Nathan, 
“On Agents and ‘Agencies’ ” in Harvard Rusiness 
Review, vol. iii (1924-25) 265-74, and “The Dealer- 
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Purchaser” in University of Uincinnati Law Review^ 
yol. i (lyzy) 373 87; Isaacs, Nathan, and Majirill, 
Roswell F., “Economic and Lc^al Advantages of the 
V’^arious Methods of Scllirif.^ Goods on C’redit” in 
Cornell La 7 v Quarterly, \a)l. viii (1022-23) j 00-228; 
Chafec, Zeehariah, Jr., “Equitable Servitudes on 
('hattels” in Uar^Hird La 7 v Hci'inv, \ob xli (10-27—28) 
945-1013; Klaus, Samuel, “Sale, Ajj;ency and IVice 
Maintenance” in Columbia Law Revie^v, vol. xxviii 
(1928) 312-33, 441 (>4; Ihlli^, 1 \ G., “Hulk Sales 
Laws; a Study in luonomic Adjustment” in Univer- 
sity 0/ }*ennsyh'ania J.atv Revie 7 i\ \ <d. Ixxvii (1028-20) 
72-J02, and “Hulk Sales Laiws; a Study in Statutory 
Inferj^retation’’ in H V'\/ \ 'ir}.nnia La 7 L' Quartcily, vol. 
xwviii (1032) 300 28; Hf)trert, ( b G., and I'ink, E. lb, 
“Husincss JVactjce Re^ardin^^ Warranties in the Sale 
of (hK)ds” in Illinois La 7 c Rn'um', vol. xw (1930—31) 
400-17; lJavij.jhurst, II. C., aiul Herman, S. M., 
“Requirement and Output C ontracts’' in Illinois Jahv 
Reziac, vol. xxv ii (1932-33) j-2fi. 

SALIHS TvXX. 'J'hc sales tax is a levy imposed 
upon the sales of commodities or services. 'I'he 
tax may he levied upon sales: in general, as in 
(R'rmany; in general, except at retail, as in Bel- 
gium; in general, with other special taxes, as in 
France; of classified enterprises, as in Washing- 
ton; of producers, as in Canada; or of retailers, 
as in Kentucky. 

The sales tax was collected in ancient Athens, 
in Egypt by the l*toleinies and the Romans, in 
Rome by Augustus and later emperors and pos- 
sibly elsewhere. Carried by the Romans into 
Spain and France, it survived Roman rule. The 
alcabala was introduced as a national tax in 
Spain in 1342, although it had been enforced 
for centuries in the local communities. It was 
abolished in 1845. \ arious sales taxes were 
known in France, such as that imposed upon 
the sales of pirovisions in 1314. Naples collected 
sales taxes in the fifteenth century and later. 
Idiere was a lively discussion of the general 
excise in England and on the continent during 
the seventeenth aiul eighteenth centuries. Eng- 
land extended its excises in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but Clad.stone vigorously restricted them. 
'Fhe United States considered general sales taxes 
during and after the Civil War but chose numer- 
ous production and consumption taxes at vari- 
ous rates instead of a uni form system. hVance 
in 1871 adopted a stamp tax on payments as an 
alternative to a turnover tax. A Mexican con- 
sumption tax along Spanish lines was levied in 
1856. A few states in the United States enacted 
limited sales taxes during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and in 1904 the Bhdippines established a 
tax upon the commodity sales f)f merchants. In 
general, however, the nineteenth century as well 
as the early jxut of the twentieth was notable for 


an absence of sales taxes in sj)ile of some »iis- 
cussion of their merits aiul weaknesses. 

It was the financial emergency created by the 
World War which focused the attention of the 
fiscal authorities ui)on the sales tax as a new 
source of revenue. Germany and EVance intro- 
duced payments taxes in iqib and in 1917 re- 
spectively; these were superseded by turnover 
taxes on the total receipts of business in Ger- 
many in 1918 aiul in b'rance in 1920. Idie Italian 
and Belgian stam}^ taxes on transfers of com- 
modities, the turnover taxes of Jlungar)^ Soviet 
Russia, Austria, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
other countries and the Canadian sales tax wxTe 
adopted shortly after the war. Continued con- 
demnation f)f the sales tax by economists has not 
lialted the advance of the sales tax. Familiarity 
with excise taxes aided in breaking down the 
barriers tf) a broad system of sales taxes which 
might be collected in a stream of tiny payments 
without much conscious effort on the part of 
taxpayers. 'The new’ form of taxation spread 
rapidly over tlie w’orld, until by 1933 soinethirty 
nations had enacted sales taxes, including nearly 
every leading country. In only a few cases has 
the .sales tax been abandoiuxl. 

The r<-pealed rejections of the sales tax bv the 
federal government in the United States has not 
deterred a considerable number of stales from 
adopting this form of revenue. The Pennsyl- 
vania tax on wholesaling and retailing lias been 
traced back to 1821; a supplementary retail levy 
w’as added in 1932. \’irginia taxed the purchases 
of wholesalers in 1887 and Delaw’are taxed man- 
ufacturing and mercantile cnlerj>rise in iqof). 
West Virginia adopted its well known classified 
sales tax at various rates on ilifferent classes of 
enterprise in 1921, followetl later by Georgia 
and Mississippi, the latter revising its law in 
1932 wdth a general basic rate of 2 percent. In 
(Georgia ami Pennsylvania the sales tax has since 
lapsed. Connecticut has collected a tax on the 
gross income of unincorporated business since 
1921. Kentucky enacted a tax on retailing in 
1930, the rates increasing with the volume of 
sales. Louisiana in 1921, North C’arolina in 1931 
and New' IVIexico in 1933 levied license taxes 
varying in amount wdth the volume of sales of 
taxable business. Arizona, California, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, New York, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont and 
Washington enacted sales taxes in 1933, and 
Missouri early in 1934. In Oregon and North 
Dakota sales taxes were enacted in 1933 but 
were defeated by the electorate at referenda. In 
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Oregon the legislature again passed a sales tax 
ill December, 1933, pending a referendum. 
Nearly all of the taxes adopted in 1933 arc retail 
sales taxes. In several states the sales tax is of 
temporary nature and will lapse unless renewed 
hy the legislature. Local turnover taxes are coL 
iccred by St. Louis and Kansas City. 

One of the first steps in sales taxation is the 
definition of taxable transactions. Some exemp- 
tions are always allowed; these usually include 
certain essential foods, farmers' sales, exports, 
especially taxed transactions, and government 
enterprise. 'J’hcy may cover sales under a stated 
sum, imports, fuels, periodicals and various 
services; personal serv'ice paid for by wages and 
salaries is commonly exempt. 

Sales taxes may be imposed upon total re- 
ceipts, with deductions lor returns, allowances 
and po.ssibly other items; upon the individual 
transaction; upon the privilege of conducting 
business, which is supjiosedly measured by 
sales; upon sales in general; or upon specitietl 
types of sale. Not only different jurisdictions hut 
also the same jurisdiction may employ varying 
oases of taxation. 'Taxes may be collected from 
vendors in general or from a certain class or 
classes of vendors, (.-ustomarily the vendor 
rather than the vendee is liable for taxation, 
aithough both may be held resj)onsible for 
proper payment of the tax. 

The sales tax may l)e im]>osed at various stages 
of production and marketing. A tax upon sales 
m general enjoys the broadest jKissible base, 
yields great revenues at a low rate and is nomi- 
nally uniform in a])plication. 'Idiis type of gen- 
eral sales taxation is cornnu)nly employed. Ilut 
such a tax invites industrial integration, and its 
blanket application hides multitudinous inequal- 
ities. A manufacturers’ sales tax is limited to a 
relatively small number of taxpayers whose sales 
may be large, yields large revenue if maiuifac- 
Turing is extensive and the rate is not too low 
and obviates open encouragement of integration. 
A^anufacturers, however, usually protest against 
being singled out for taxation; the rate must be 
higher than that of the more general sales tax to 
return equivalent revenue; and interest charges 
must be added to cover the cost of carrying the 
tax until the consumer ])ays it. One variety of 
the manufacturers’ or producers’ sales tax has 
been developed effectively in Austria, where the 
total tax rate varies according to the number of 
taxable processes. T’he industrial products of 
Austria are classitied into lour hundred groups 
lor the appiieation cif the tax rates. This plan 
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of so-called lump sum taxation hiis beer tried 
by several countries in central Tmrope. I 'l'^t rate 
manufacturers' sales taxes at an arbitraT’/ rate 
are imposed in Canada, Turkey and Australia. 
France and Belgium have ad()])ted a number of 
S})ecial flat rate producers’ taxes on certain in- 
dustries in lieu of general sales taxes. Retail 
sales taxes are imp()sed upon numerous retailers, 
thus augmenting taxable sales but creating ad- 
ministrative complications because of many 
small taxpayers, unless the smallest retailers are 
exempt. The retailing tax d(K‘s not directly fos- 
ter integration. Imposing the tax upon the last 
sale to the consumer reduces the interest charges 
for carrying the tax. Retail sales taxes are advo- 
cated frequently in the United States and are 
collected by half of the states imposing sales 
taxes; h' ranee and Italy have found thetn unpro- 
ductive. T’he tax may be laid iqvon all sales 
except at retail, as in Belgium and Italy. This 
obviates the costly colkrtion of small taxes from 
numerous retailers and j^rovides a broader base 
than manufacturing alont‘ hut also encourage^s 
integration. 

The sales tax ratt‘s are commonly i percent 
or 2 percent and range from a small fraction of 
I percent up to h percent or higher. Supple- 
mentary luxury taxes are collected at customary 
rates of 5 to 15 percent in foreign countries. 
Rates may vary with the volume of sales, with 
classes of taxpayers or with commodities and 
services. There was a marked increase in rates 
for the ])urpose of augmenting revenues follow- 
ing the depression which began in H)2q. Kxport 
sales are usually exempted in order not to dis- 
courage foreign trade; im])()rts may be exempted 
so that desirable raw materials or other products 
may be obtained without the addition of the tax. 
Sometimes the rates on sales of imported goods 
may be above those on domestic transiictions in 
order to protect domestic enterprise from for- 
eign competition. It is commonly thought that 
sales taxes on exports place the producing nation 
at a disadvantage as compared with other nations 
which either employ no sales lax or have lower 
rates. It is argued that exporters must compete 
with foreign vemlors who may pay no sales 
taxes, and that in such a situation a .sales tax 
cannot be shifted to foreign markets. The prob- 
lem is especially acute when one state employs 
a sales tax while neighboring stales do not. When 
a sales tax places domestic concerns at a disad- 
vantage with respect to foreign concerns, it acts 
to foster foreign domination of markets. On the 
other hand, the fact that foreign competitors 
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may pay other taxes, as heavy or heavier than a 
sales lax, is often ignored. A sales tax is only one 
factor in this problem, and other factors may 
be more important in determining the direction 
of trade. 

Experience with the sales tax in many nations 
since tiie war has proved it both productive anti 
practicable under favorable circumstances. The 
yield varies with the scope and rates of the tax, 
business conditions and administrative elH- 
ciency. I'he sales tax has become a major source 
of revenue in a number of countries, yielding 
mon* tlian the income tax in a few instances and 
nearly as much in others. It fre(|uently results 
in more revenue than customs or excises. It is, 
however, of nu'rely minor importance in the 
United States. 

In some countries attempts have been made 
to sujK'rimjiose upon tlic general sales tax a 
svstern of supplementary luxury taxes. These 
are usually supported by public opinion but are 
difficult to collect because of the* serious ob- 
stacles to satisfactory definition of luxuries for 
taxation, d'hey have been relatively unimt'ortant 
in yield as a rule, and opposition among the 
taxed interests lias devxdoped. In C/ermany and 
Danzig the experiitient was tried and abandoned. 

National sales taxes are collected commonly 
through central iz<xl administrative machinery, 
although local officials may lend assistance. Col- 
lections may be used exclusively by national 
governments, as in Canada, or they may be 
shared by national and local governments, as in 
Trance and ( iermany. Local governments some- 
times collect sales taxes for their own use, or 
national governments may permit a local sup- 
jdernentary tax. Idle state goveniments in the 
United States usually employ collections for 
state purposes, but they may be diverted partly 
to local governments. 

The so-calk‘d sales tax, as a system of sales 
taxes, tends to be shifted to the consumer in the 
form of higher prices, although sellers may re- 
sort to lowering the quality or quantity of taxed 
articles at existing prices. As a business cost, 
sales taxes must be shifted to buyers or profits 
must be sacrificed or losses increased. The shift- 
ing of sales taxes can be considered only in the 
light of variable conditions affecting production 
costs and demand for each commodity or serv- 
ice. Various articles are related to one another 
in their production or consumption, and prices 
of articles not subject to the tax may be affected 
indirectly. The more mobile the investments in 
taxed fields and the more inelastic the demand 


for taxed articles, the easier are adjustment of 
supply and raising of prices. Consumers may 
pay sales taxes by sacrificing consumption of 
taxed articles, of other articles, or of siivings. 

Regardless of the place of imposition sales 
taxes react ultimately upon production, market- 
ing and consumption. Although they affect indi- 
vidual prices in various ways, they have no 
noticeable influence on the price level, for values 
in general do not change. Aloreover a govern- 
ment spends what it collects in taxes, and gov- 
ernment spending tends to oflset the loss of 
private spending. 

If a sales tax is shifted to consumers, it is 
regressive in its eflects in that it falls most 
heavily upon the poorest consunu'rs. harm ami 
labi r organizations in Canada, tlie United States 
and other countries lia\ e uncompromisingly dt*- 
nounced general sales taxes, fix.' j’oorer classes 
spend a larger part of their income's on neces- 
saries and save a .smaller part than the wealthier 
classes. Hccau.se gross expenditures are a crude 
basis of taxation, a sales tax is faulty in its di.s- 
tribiition of tax burdens among consumers. It 
disregards the number of dependents of tax- 
payers, sources of income, savings from income 
and methods of spending. Those who believe 
that restricted consumer buying is a causal factor 
in economic depression argue that sak‘s taxation 
aggravates depression and retards recovery by 
reducing consumers’ jmn hasing pow'cr. As pop- 
ularly stated this argument overlof)ks the fact 
that taxes taken from consumers are paid out 
by governments, wliose demand is substituted 
for consumer demand. 

The luxury taxes supplementary to sales taxes 
are not heavy enough to counterbalance the re- 
jiercussions of sales taxes on the poorer classes. 
The richer classes enjoy the further advantage 
that services supplied by household servants are 
exemj>t from sales taxes. While the regressive 
effects of sales taxes might theoretically be bal- 
anced by progressive income and inheritance 
taxes, sales taxes arc in practise commonly 
found in tax systems which are otherwise re- 
gressive in their final effects. 

If sales taxes are not shifted, as is frequently 
the case, they remain with business as a charge 
on sales. Business interests have come to realize 
in many countries that a sales tax is not the 
burdcnless tax the enthusiasts have pictured. If 
it is shifted, sales decline and readjustments in 
supply arc necessary; if it is not shifted, it rests 
on the unequal base of total sales. Taxes on sales 
in general foster business integration by permit- 
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ting multiprocess concerns to pay smaller siiles 
taxes than the single-process concerns; inte- 
grating effects have been noted in different coun- 
tries by a number of economists. Single levies 
on producers or retailers, however, avoid direct 
stimulation of integration. hVom the adminis- 
trative standpoint, national producers’ taxes are 
preferable to retailers’ taxes. The growing popu- 
larity of producers’ taxes may be ascribed to 
their ease of administration and their non- 
integrating influence. 

'Fhe sales tax has proved its productivity and 
practical )ility where conditions are favorable. 
Collection costs and administrative complica- 
tions may be kept at a reasona])le minimum. 
I’hc sales tax has not prfived, however, to be a 
desirable substitute for the income tax or se- 
ll cted excises, which are j^roduclivc and more 
equitable. It should be counterbalancevl by a 
progressive income tax wherever practicabli,. 
'The proper role of the sales tax in the fiscal 
system a[q)ears to be that ol an emergency reve- 
nue, to be resorted to only when normal reve- 
uues are inadequate. 
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SALESMANSHIP. In ancient and mediaeval 
times selling was scarcely differentiated as a 
business function. The merchant mariner who 
carried his cargo, largely of luxury goods, from 
port to port and the itinerant trader w^ho trans- 
ported similar wares overlantl from fair to fair 
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alike made sales and deliveries from the stocks 
at hand. There was no such thing as a specialized 
army of salesmen taking orders for future de- 
livcr}^ The guild system discouraged acti\e 
salesmanship as disturbing to the economic 
status quo. But quite as important, periodical 
fairs and markets took care of the small surplus 
stocks produced; it w^as not until the advent of 
the factory system that large surpluses of manu- 
factured g(x>ds in need of marketing appeared 
and continuous selling became necessary to the 
making of a profit upon the manufacturer’s 
capital investment. TVav’cling salesmen l>egan to 
be employed in ICurope in the middle of the 
eighteenth eentui^. By the iSho’s ICngland was 
estimated to have about 20,000 commercial 
tra^'eIers and Germany almost as many. A prO' 
fessional journal for salesmen appeared in Eng- 
land in 1^56; two years later the first association 
of travelers was formed in France. 

'The methods and technique of salesmanship 
developed through a somewhat similar cycle in 
all western countries. In the Lnited States the 
earliest sjicciali/ed salesmen were peddlers, re- 
tail clerks, drummers and “traveling repre- 
sentatives.’’ Prior to i(S5o dmmmcrs w'cre sta- 
tioned at city hotels to welcome merchants and 
jobbers on their semi-annual buying trips. With 
the improvement of railroad and shipping fa- 
cilities the drummers took to the road, and 
merchant customers found it safe and eco- 
nomical to order from a distance. Wholesalers 
came to depend for their sales less upon visits 
from buyers and more upon the selling eflorts of 
traveling representatives, whose number in- 
cTt*ased from 7262 in 1S70 to 92,919 in 1900. 
During almost tins entire period manufacturers, 
distrilnitors and salesmen worked in the rela- 
tively effortless atmosphere of a seller’s market, 
in which demand was greater than output and 
selling was largely a matter of taking orders. 

Before 1900 few American manufacturers had 
attempted seriously to obtain a national distri- 
bution for their products. After the turn of the 
century, however, national distribution became 
a dominating objective, national advertising de- 
vedoped on a tremendous scale, and in order 
to gather its fruits sales organizations were 
thoroughly revamped and sales management de- 
veloped new techniques. Market research was 
entered upon in an effort to secure reliable data 
for the allocation of siiles territories and the de- 
temhnation of the quotas of business to l.’ie ob- 
tained by individual salesmen. Attention was 
given to the selection and trebling of traveling 
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salesmen, whose niirrihcr had increased to liminary orientation as to a company’s history 
223,7 ;^:j hy 19 p. Attempts were made to de- and policies, as well as training in the practical 
crease the turnover of salesmen, averaging hiisiness of making a sales jwesentation. This is 
normallv about (S15 juTcent a year according to frequently reenforced by a sales manual, and by 
nnr investicration cowring 'JC concerns and daily or wet'kly letters of instruction after the 


20,000 salesnu‘11. A wi(l<‘ variety of dt'viees was 
dev'eloju'd to stimulate the cflorts of the sales 
organisation: annual conwaitions, district con- 
ferenees, contests and rewards, bonus jdans and 
quf)tas. “iMissionary” salesmen were out to 
demonstrate new jiroduets and to distril>utc aids 
to dealers; and the whole system w'as checked as 
n) results by elaboratt‘ sales researc-li depart- 
ments. d o a large extent the jobber, hitherto an 
irnpoi'tant link in the marketing chain, W’as 
j)ushed aside while tlu‘ manufacturer attempted 
to deal directly with the retailer or consumer 
tJirough his sales organization. Liberal credit 
policies and instaJnieiit paynient plans extended 
th(‘ eoiisuiner market to nidieard of proportions. 
The intense competition for sal(‘s was aecom- 
jxinied by liigh piX'ssure methods of selling, 
skimming tlie market for the sake of huge im- 
mediate sales volume with neglect of satisfactory 
p(‘rmanent relationships Ix'twecn manufacturer 
anil dciiler. Forcing of salt's became widespread 
in tilt* rt\d estate, stock and bond and insurance 
fields, with resulting sju-eulat ion and overde- 
velopment tliroughoiit the biitiiu'ss svstem. 
d'hese melliotls rtceived an abrupt check after 
the stock tnarket crash in Tq2(); as the business 
depression deepened many organizations came 
to realize that they hail made a letish of national 
distribution and iiow’ turned to regional distri- 
bution and sel(*eti\e selling; there began a more 
di.seriminating study of mark<‘ts and of eustom- 
ers and their ni'eds as the more profitable and 
attainabli' goals. 

Although .salesmanship inehides the efforts of 
an army of retail clerks and liouse to house can- 
vassers, it is in the work of the manufaelurer’s 
re[>resenlativc, .selling to jobbers and retailers, 
that till' Tiiorc eharaeteristie features of modern 
selling techniijue have developed. Inmnerly an 
indiv'idiiali.st, traveling under nominal or very 
loose supervision, the manufacturer’s represen- 
tatiw has come to be only one instrument — al- 
though a very important one- in a carefully co- 
orilinated marketing organization, which makes 
u.s(‘ also of general and direct mail advertising, 
special demonstrations of the product, dealer 
Jielj)s or attractive credit jiolicics. Since the 
salesman must integrate his efforts with the 
other eleirumts in his eom|xuiv’s market strat- 
egy, sales recruits are commonly given a pre- 


sale.snian goc^s into tiu* held; analysis of his daily 
and weekly reports to the branch or central 
office is supplemented by occasional v'isits of 
inspection. 

The technique of salesmanship has received a 
certain amount of attention froiti psychologists 
and a mcasurt' of systematic study in university 
schools of business. In 11)30 approximately 
19,500 students in the Ibiited States were en- 
rolled in university courses in marketing, and 
7200 in specific courses in salesmanship. Com- 
mercial I'ducation in the Jiigh schools has laid 
great enqdiasis on prej)aration for ri'tail selling. 
'llic Iiu*ratureon salesnianshij), which has come 
into existence almost iMitirelv since J()00, is ex- 
tremely t'lnpiricai in sco])e; and the influence of 
university studies has lurn indirect, reaching 
salt'.smanship only through its ap})lication to 
marketing, advertising and sales management. 
Personal selling still uses tin* broad ju'ineiples 
laid dovv’n by such pioiu'crs as Arthur K. Slu‘l- 
don,a hook salesTnan and publisher who formu- 
lated a “scii'ueeof sak'smanship” and founded a 
correspondence school to teach its princij)les, 
and John H. Jkitterson, the first president of the 
National Cash Register C’ompany, who in ICS94 
eslablisht'il the initial company training school 
for salesmen. Jhior to these innovations salesmen 
had been trained through an ajq)rentie(‘.ship sys- 
tem in the vvholesah' houses, handling merchan- 
dise and orders for years befon* venturing on the 
road. Sheldon and Patterson abridged this 
process by geiu'ralizing those psychological steps 
in persuasion which are involwd in all selling; 
the familiar sequence of attracting attention, 
arousing interest, stimulating desire, overcom- 
ing objections and obtaining action. 'I'he 
‘‘standard presentation,” fi^\st developed by Pat- 
terson, is now generally m.ed by sales organiza- 
tions, each comjiany working up its own form on 
the basis of its own salesmen’s exjK'riencc. From 
liiis viewpoint salesmansiiij) becomes an exer 
eise in the art of influencing human behavior 
toward a definite economic end. More broadly 
conceived salesmanslii]> is a function of any 
business organization in its entirety. It may he 
doubted whether under modern conditions of 
production any business can achieve maximum 
success without salcsniindcd executiv^cs. The 
older policy of capacity iiroductioii, with the 
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sales organization required to dispose of the out- 
put, is giving place to production with reference 
to consumer requirements. 

'J’he methods and traditions of salesmanship 
ha\e sprcail from husine-ss to other fields of ac- 
ti'vilv Not onlv insurance companies, hanks, in- 
vestment houses and public utilities hut organ- 
i/.i-d charities, political parties, schools and 
churches have attempted to make use of modern 
selling techniques anil to mold them into instru- 
ments of mass persuasion. Salesmanship may 
eien hac e a part in economic planning, where 
demand has fallen helow normal standards and 
must he stimulated. If it he granted that human 
inertia is such that most men must he urged to 
act in their own interest, salcsinanslu]' lias a 
valid and e%en a necessary part in social prop 
nss. It has made m.iss production workable, 
with consequeiit lowcrini; of costs and raising 
of the material standard of living for vast popula- 
tions 'I'liis achievement is offset only in part by 
its excesses: the merscirmg of products not 
really needed or to consumers who cannot afford 
them- the production of waste through arbitrary 
stvle changes; the emiihasis upon sales xolume 
at the expense of quality; and the occasional se 1- 
ing of fraudulent or socially tindesirahle giHids. 

It must he recognized also that overlaiipmg o 
.sales effort results in a high cost o( distribution. 
Reports for eleven of the largc.st life insurance 
companies in the I’nited Stati-s for 11,31 mdiaite 
that Sl.i percent of all expenses were selling 
expenses. How far the w astes of dist rihiition can 
he reduced in an economic order based upon 
production for profit or whether any great re- 
duction can he made without govcrninental 
regulation, are c|uestions for the future. IMeth 
ods of salesmanship, like those predominant in 
production, finance and the development of na- 
tural resources, have rellectcd the trend toward 
cxploi’ation characteristic of the jiast century. 
Similarly, selling has more recently come to he 
based, at least to some extent, on the recognition 
that natural and human resources must he con- 
serx-ed, that consumers are too valuable to he 
exploited. It is possible to envisage a higher type 
of salesmanship in which selling would be 
viewed as the art of assisting rather than com- 
pelling people to buy -of showing consumers 
how best to satisfy their needs or desires through 
the purchase of g.Kids or services with less 
emphasis upon persuasion and more ujion t le 
economics of consumption. 
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S.\L 1 SIU. 1 RY, THIRD MAR(.)fnS ()r, 
Roukkt AKnimt Tai.hot Gascovni.-C'ixil 
(1S30 i(,03), British statesman. Although he 
was the dominant iigure in English parliamen- 
tary life during the iieriod of conservative reac- 
lioii which followed tlie oveitfirow of Olad- 
stonian 1 -ihcralism in tSS(., Salisbury was less 
directly concerned witfi problems ol ilomestic 
polities than with the vigorous conduct of Ivng- 
kiiul’s foreign jiolicy. His work as sccict.iry o 
Stale for f()rei‘j;n allairs (1S7S-S0, 1SS5-S), 

iS.Sy-qz and iS(,3-i<,oo) formed the transition 
between the British policy of aloofness from 
Europe of the 1 8()o’s and i Syo’s and the entente 
diplomacy of the twentieth century; while m the 
colonial world his objectives were dchnition ()f 
claims and the jirotcction of recognized British 
interests. With the outlook of a great aristocrat 
he regarded the conduct of foreign relations as 
vc-sted in himself, subject to parliamentary rati- 
fication hut not to popular control or inter- 
ference. Although he blustered occasionally, he 
was reluctant to press British claims when not 
well founded, willing to barter concessions and 
ready to enforce upon his own eountrymen the 
cstahlished rights of other nationals. 

During his first term as foreign secretary 
(1878-80) he won the praise of Disraeli for his 
skilful handling of the involved near castcru 
negotiations which culminated in the Berli” 
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Conference in 1880. After jSHc;, when as Con- 
servative prime minister Salishiiry formed the 
first of bis three cabinets (1885-86, 1886-92, 
1895-1902), he turned his attention to the rec- 
onciliation of European inten\sts in Africa: 
initiating the Brussels Conference of 188(^-90, 
which outlawed the slave trade; exchan^in^ 
Helip;oland in the same y(‘ar for (h*rman rccofj^- 
nitioii of the British protectorate of Zanzibar; 
and purchasing French actiuieseence by con- 
cessions in tlie Algerian hinterland and Alada- 
gascar. The friction resulting from the failure of 
his determined efforts to seeure hVance's recv)g- 
nitien of British control in l^gvpt and the Nile 
valley culminatetl in the conquest of the Sudan 
by Kitchener and the occupation of h'ashoda by 
Major Marchand. African and other colonial 
questions largely determined Salisbury’s rela- 
tions with other luiropean fM)\vers. 1 1 is adhesion 
to the doctrine of s[d(‘ndid isolation was a 
method, rather than a policy, w'hicli penriitted 
the balancing of hairopean powers one against 
the other. I'rench hostility led him to consider 
greater frieiulliness with Italy and (iermany. 
Yet he did not respond to four invitations from 
3 ennany for an alliance, rationalizing his desire 
to retain freedom of action as distrust of Bis- 
marck and William ii 

I'UIIDERICK DiFTZ 

U^or/is: hr the Ldfr Marquess of Salisbury, 2 

vol.s. (New ’^'ork i<>05). 

Consult: Cecil, Cuendoleri, JJfe of Roheit, Marquis 
of Salisbury, 4 vols. (LdiKlon i()2i 31); Cecil, Alger- 
non, in British Fok lyn Senetanes J<S<>y- KjiO ( Condor' 
1027) p. 270-313; Butler, (ieoffrcN (»., in 77 /r Tory 
Tradition (London i(>i4) c li. i\ ; J latnelle, Baul, “Lord 
Salisbury” in ^Innalcs des srieiitcs polititjues, \t)l. xix 
(1904) (388—701, vol. xs (i()05) 30-57. 

SAJ.MON, THOMAS WILLIAM (1876- 
1927), American psychiatrist. Salmon’s ac- 
complishments in the fiekl of mental hygiene 
began in 1905 when as an oniccr of the United 
States Public Health Service he established a 
psychiatric servdee for immigrants on Ellis 
Island. There he raised the standards of the care 
of the mentally unfit and instituted measures for 
their exclusion from the country. As first di- 
rector of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene (1912-21 ) he laid the scienlihe ground- 
work for the now' world wide movement for the 
control and j>revention of mental disorders and 
the promotion of mental health. He initiated the 
system of uniform statistical reporting of mental 
and nervous diseases now in use throughout the 
United States. During tlie World War he 


mobilized the psychiatric personnel for the 
United States army, planned the elimination o, 
the mentally unfit from the draft army and, as 
chief consultant in psychiatry, organized and 
directed the psychiatric services wdiich con- 
tributed to the control of war neuroses, the 
conservation ."‘f man power and the maintenance 
of fighting efficiency and morale among the 
American troops in France. He was the prime 
mover in the diniciilt task of creating a sy.stem of 
government hospitals for mentally disabled ex- 
.service men. As pn)fe.ssor in Columbia Univer- 
sity he hrouglit p.svchiatry into a closer relation- 
ship to general mediciiu* by securing greiiter 
attention to the subject in medical .school 
curricula and by imju'oving clinit'al, research 
and leaching facilities. He conceived the plan 
for the establishment of tlie New' York State 
Psychiatric In.stitute and I Jospital at the Colum- 
bia Medical (’enter in New York City. 

Salmon did much to advance the social ap- 
plications of p.syehiatry. I le developed the con- 
cei>t of mental hygiene as a useful instrument of 
social progress in all its phas(‘s and contributetl 
to a clarification of the relalionshi]> between 
mental disorders and other problems of human 
behavior and maladjustment. The rapid multi- 
plication of psychiatric clinies and other mental 
health .services in connection with hospitals, 
schools, churches, pri.sons and other .social 
agencies, and tht‘ growth of child guidance work 
and private psychiatric practise throughout the 
United Stales, wen* due, in great measure, to his 
initiative and efforts as well as to the mental 
hygiene movement, of w hich he was the guiding 
spirit. 

Paul O. Komoua 

Consult: Russell, William L., in Mental Hvf^iene, vol 
xi (1927) (>73 80; CBuecU, Bernard, ‘‘"J’homas W. 
Salmon and the Child (iuidanee Movement” in 
Jouinal of jf nr mile Beseardi, \'ol. xiii (ig2(>) 70-89; 
‘‘Sympf»sium in Memory of Thomas W. Salmon” in 
New N'ork Academy f)f Medicine, Bulletin, 2nd sei., 
vol. vii (i<>3i) 549-88. For hihlio^raphy of Salmons 
writings .sec Mental Ily^iicnc, vol. xii (1928) 114-18 

SALT, used in either .solid or di.ssolvcd form, is 
one of the most important food and chemical 
raw materials. As a food constituent the use of 
salt dates hack beyond the dawn of history, and 
it has been involved in a significant series of 
social, economic and religious relationships. The 
upward trend in sail consumption seems certain 
to continue, although at a slower rate so far as 
food is concerned. The chemical-industrial re- 
quirements of salt, developed chiefly during the 
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past ocntury, while today still second to food 
ases, seem likely to assume first place in the near 
future. 

Common salt, or sodium chloride, is found in 
the form of rock salt as the mineral halite, but it 
occurs also and in even larger (piantities dis- 
solved in sea water, in the water of numerous 
desert lakes and in many natural brines issuing 
from undergrouiul source's. 1 lie need for salt as 
a food arises chiefly fnun the fact that the hiimaii 
body recpiires a T\otable percentage of mineral 
salts, predominantly sodium chloride. Meats 
supply a maximum of salt: raw or roasted meats 
supply far mf)re than boiled meats, from which 
the salts are leached during tlie cooking. Vege- 
table f(»ods ratik far lower in salt content, the 
cereals lowest of all- —barley, oats, w'heal, maize 
and rice representing the order of decreasing 
salt content. 

Although .salt is <it prt‘sent C(»nsidered an al)- 
solute necessity of human life, it came into 
common u.se only at a ratlu'r advanced .stage of 
human existence as a rcsidt of changes in living 
and food conditions. 1 ribes living largely on 
meat or fish, raw or roast<‘tl, needed practically 
no additional salt in their diet. As the meat gave 
w'ay to vegetables, adtlitional salt b<‘carne more 
and more necessary. .Salt needs iherelore in- 
creased with each move inland from the sea, 
wdth any decline in meat supjdy and rise in 
cereal consumption and with the tle\ (‘lojunent of 
ma.ssed sedentary communities. 'The growing 
use of salt was therefore bound up with the shifts 
from nomadic to agricultur.d and urban civiliza- 
tion. In most parts of hairope tlu* cumulative 
effects of such changes in customs and habitats 
made an organiztxl salt siipjdy a necessity 
thousands of years ago; while in America the 
Iroipiois had so little need for salt that the easily 
accessible Onondaga brines tvere ne\cr u.sed by 
them prior to white occupation. 

Salt early actjuiretl a religious significance. It 
w^as used in many offerings to the gods, es- 
pecially of cereals. Ever\" meal with salt had a 
sacred character. Because* of its properties as a 
preservative salt was consideretl a symbol of en- 
during compacts and was used to seal them. By 
virtue of its food value and religious significance 
a considerable part of ancient commerce con- 
sisted of salt, which was produced almost en- 
tirely by the evaporation of sea water. Salt pro- 
\aded the imy^etus for the development of many 
of the oldest trade routes. 'The salt trade lan- 
g ii.shed in hairopi* 'hiring the early Middle Ages 
lull revived after the thirteenth century 
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The technique of salt making changed little 
except in detail from the dawn of history to the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. The primi- 
tive method, the evaj^oration of ocean water in 
enclosed basins by solar heat, was used along the 
North American coa.sts in the American Revolu- 
tion and the Civil War and is still employed in 
California on a large scale. Two variants aro.se 
hecau.se of environment ratlicr than choice. Far 
from the f>eean it was found that salt was con- 
tained in natural brine springs or desert lake 
waters; and in more temperate regions, where 
solar he'll was uncertain, the brines W'cre evapo- 
rated in kettles or pans heated l\y direct fires. In 
'rennc.s.sei* and j^robably el.sewdiere there have 
been discovered salt kettles of Indian fabrica- 
tion. Even today pan and kettle evajoration is 
still pr.ict’sed in many parts of the United States 
as well as in other countries. The develoimients 
during the latter jnirt of the nineteenth century 
involved the use of waste steam for heat, the 
creation of partial vacuums to reduce the ev^apo- 
ration temperature and the introduction of 
rrtechanical ra.kcrs to decrease the amount of 
human labor required to handle the raw ma- 
terial and its products. Since the iSqo’s the 
trend has hei'U toward increasingly automatic 
]>roc<‘.sscs of prodt4Ction. 

Becaus<‘ of tin* widespread need for salt it has 
been a convenient soune of government revenue 
in manv countries aiul under widely diflering 
conditions. The obvious adv^antages of sal 
taxes from the fiscal .stand])oint are that in most 
areas the .sources of tvonomic .salt .supply are 
few and can easilv he controlled, w^hile the needs 
of tlie consimua' are ju'e.ssing and constant. I he 
social objections to salt taxes are, howev'cr, vxtv 
serious. At first sight it might seem tliat a salt 
impost would hear etjually iqron rich and poor, 
on the theory that per capita consumption of 
this nece.ssarv mu.st be aj^proximately equal. Vet 
in reality such a tax falls diflerentially upon di- 
verse races and classes, constituting a heavier 
l)iirden upon the poorer iudivitliials and groups. 
The poorer classes are in every case forced to 
relv on a bulky meatless diet, which reijuires a 
larger per capita use of .salt to mainlain health. 
Similarly a .salt tax is a greater burden upon 
tropical races, living chiefly upon green foods 
and especially on rice, than upon those in more 
temperate regions where meat and grain are 
available. 'J’hc bVencli salt ^uhelle, which origi- 
nated in the thirteentli century, was imposed 
in an effort to .secure a broad base for taxation hy 
a levy u[)on a universal necessary and in actual 
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operation hore most heavily upon the poor. The 
j^overnmcnt forced each individual to buy a 
minimum of salt at hxed j)riccs. The most hated 
and the most inetjuitahle of taxes, ihc Isabel I r did 
much to awaken the passions which burst forth 
in the h'rench Revolution, lake that in France, 
th(‘ salt tax in Jiulia has stimulated abuses, eva- 
sion and adulteration and has aroused political 
o])])ositiou, culminating sporadically in armed 
revolt. 'File Indian nationalists have used the 
salt tax as a weapon in their stru^t^le against 
Rritisli imperialism. In C’liina the salt tax has 
been u.sed by foreign governments to insure the 
pa vnnait of principal and interest on Joans made 
by their nationals to the Chinese government. 

During the nineteenth ctaitury there was a 
steady increase in thi‘ workls output and con- 
sumption of salt. The major factors in this de- 
velopment were population growth and rising 
standards of living and the constantly greater 
retjuirements for salt to be used in chemical 
processes aiul in agricultural feitili'/ers. 7VI- 
thougli according to available statistics world 
output in amounted to nearly 30,000,000 

metric tons of salt, the actual output, allowing 
for ch'fects in the data, was probably 40,000,000. 
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Sourir riiitfd Si. lies, JiulPaii of Mines, Minerals Yearbook, 
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Salt jfriccs are open to easy misunderstanding, 
because of the fact that a very large and steadily 
increasing fraction of the total output, 45 per- 
cent in i()3i, is ne\er }>laced on the market as 
actual .salt but is used b\ chemical comj>anies in 
the form of brine. To these companies brine is 
merely one raw material, ]>roduced on their own 
j^roperties and usually valued at mere cost of 
production. In recent years this clu-mically used 
fraction of the total Tbiited States salt oiitjMil has 
been valued at around fifty cents pt‘r ton of in- 
cluded salt, while e^’aporated salt f(3r open 


market has ranged around seven dollars per ton^, 
and crushed nx‘k salt around three dollars jier 
ton. It is obvious that in view' of such diflerences 
it is idle to say that tlu* av erage value of American 
salt was S4.04 in 1922 and S2.93 in i()3i. 'Fhis 
makes an estimate of the value of salt output 
extra or d i nari ly d i flicu It . 

Sources of commercial salt may be grouped as 
follows: oceans; salt lakes atul inland seas, in 
which water has becai concentrated because of 
high temperature and limited outlets; brine 
springs and wadis, containing salt from under- 
ground deposits left bv oceani(‘ evajioration in 
geologic ages; rock .salt dt‘posits formed by 
natural evaporation of lake or ocean waters, 
underground in moist clirnatvs, often at the 
surface in arid regions. .All of the po.ssiblc 
sources are now being worked for supplies of 
commercial salt. 'Fhe stajuence in which they 
are arranged above n‘]nescnts in general the 
order in which man came to make cis(‘ of the 
l^ossil^le sources, d’osome extent this was fixed 
by habitat, "bribes living near the ocean learned 
the use of oc<‘an salt, while de.sert tribes found 
salt lakes, salt s]>rings or loc.d rock salt surface 
depo.sits. In th(‘ New World sdtlcrs on the At- 
lantic coast from Brazil to Massacliusetts evapo- 
rated ocean water. 'Fhe first trans-Allegheny 
pioneers in the Unitetl Stat(‘s found and u.sed 
salt licks and sprijigs. In northern Mexico and 
in the interior of Louisiana and California 
both surfac(‘ rock salt beds and salt lakes were 
found. The fir.st UTulergouml develojanent of 
rock salt beds took place a century or more after 
other sources had hem utdi/ed. 

In making .salt the mineral raw material may 
be either a deposit of rock salt miTied as such, a 
brine matle by jximping water into a rock salt 
dejiosit or a natural brine, such as ocean or 
desert lake water. After the raw material is .se- 
cured by mining, pumj)ing or simpk* enclosure, 
the subse(]ucnl treatment depends on raw ma- 
terial, product desired and climate or habit. 
Mining and simple crushing an^ adapted only to 
rock salt deposits; brine making and subsequent 
ev'aporation arv designed to secure purer salts 
from impure rock salt dt'posits; brine enclosure 
or jiurnping and subsequent evajxiration are the 
methods used to derive salt from ocean, desert 
lake or .salt spring waters; unevaporated brine is 
employed directly in the manufacture of alkali 
and the like. "Fhe methods which pertain ex- 
clusively to the salt industry are brine making 
and brine enclosure, which differ only in the 
manner in which the brine supply is secured. As 
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to the subsequent evaj^cration proeesscs, the 
following variants may be found: evaporation bv 
solar heat in tanks or pans, by furnace heat in 
kettles or j>ans, by steam heat in grainers or by 
steam heat in vactium pans. Of these processes 
the first and second date back to prehistoric 
times. The tliird and fourth were developed in 
the later ninett‘cnth century; both possc^ss cer- 
tain advantages as regards heat utilization and 
use of machinery at certain stages, and today 
those processes which show the ininimuni of 
man hours per ton are the grainer method with 
mechanical rakers and the \ acuum j>rocess with 
automatic discharge of product. 

Idle salt industry of the world is alT<‘Cted by 
several factors of widely tlilferent type and 
origin. On the one hand, salt can 1 h‘ made in 
many parts of the world, so that ab.soliite con- 
centration does not obtain as it iloes in the coal 
iiulustri<‘s. On the other hand, climatic ditler- 
eiices do effect a vi‘ry marked localization in the 
jiroduction of chcaji salt, and chemical and food 
demands impose a notable degree of localized 
j>rodLiction and large scale industrial organiza- 
tion. 'rhe manner and extent to which these 
diffen'nt factors have o]>eraled can best bt‘ 
understood if conditions for two widely sepa- 
rated periods, for example, the earb nineteenth 
Century and the present time, are compared. In 
the closing decades of tlu* eiglileeiuh century 
and the ojiening decades of the nineteenth salt 
had apjiarently readied a certain static position 
as far as sources and uses were concernetl. In 
addition to nunu'rous scattered localities all over 
the world wliere salt was }’)roduced essentially 
for local consumption, tliere were four or live 
great rock salt mine regions in Knglaiul and on 
the continent whose output exceeded local and 
even national needs. ]\loreo\er In the West 
Indies (notably d'urks and Caicos Islands) and 
along the Mediterranean coast of Spa.in climatic 
conditions and easy transport by water had en- 
couraged extensive prodiulion of salt by sea 
w^ater evajioration. Most of the output of these 
salt fields was exported for use in the great 
fishery irulustries of the North Sea and the 
Newfoundland banks. During the Napoleonic 
wars the trade attracted particular attention be- 
cause of the fact that war Cfmditions had affected 
it adversely. The salt requirements of the fisher- 
ies and tlieir chief sources of supply have 
changed little since that time. 

At present, however, there are two additional 
arul rapidly growing demands for salt: in the 
larger meat packing enterprises and in the alkali 
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and heavy chemical industries. The first differs 
little from the earlier fishery salt trade except for 
the location of the new markets and the larger 
requirements. 'The chemical industry, however, 
has introduced ikwv variants with regard to loca- 
tion of demand, tonnage needed, cluxipness of 
supply and economy of form. Modern alkali 
industries are ba.sed on three jwimary raw ma- 
terials: salt, sulphuric acid aiul lime; the plant is 
usually located close to the salt and limestone 
supplit's and the acid is normally transporttxl. 
The industry calls for .substantial amounts of 
capital and highly skilled lab()r; furthermore it is 
d(‘pen(icnt iqion large powtT supjdies, prefer- 
ably ej(‘Ctricity. 

All of the iu‘W conditions suggest that it has 
now become possible to organize national salt 
industries along two difierent lines. On the one 
side, integrated cliemical plants jiroduce di- 
rectly large amounts of salt, use it chiefly as 
brine ami generally do not enter the commercial 
salt maiket. In such cases, which cover perhaps 
half the salt output of the leading industrial 
countries, labor and organization art' condi- 
tioned by tlie structurt' of the great chemical 
industries. On the other sidt‘, this \ery absorj)- 
tion of the chemical jdanls in producing salt for 
their own needs has narrowed the areas av ailable 
ft>r salt expkiitation for ortlinarv eommereial 
needs and has facilitated concentration of tin. 
greater .salt jiroducing liekls in a few liands. In 
the United Slates one monopolist company, 
after eonsiderahle litigation, .seems to have 
reached a jiosiluin of dominance. Most of the 
salt coiKsiimed by the jieople of the United 
States is sold under the trademarks of a small 
iiiimher of companies. 

The salt trade of tlie world, internationally 
considereil, is toda\ , as it has been for some 
centuries, tle]H‘ndent U]ion certain difiereiiees in 
climate and religion aitled by certain trade flows 
in entirely difierent staples. Broadly speaking, 
the Mediterranean and South American coun- 
tries import northern (i.e. Newfoundland and 
Scandinavian) cod and other fish in large 
quantitu's, for jiiirely religious reasons. The re- 
luni trade flow' is largely made u]> of sun evajio- 
rated salt from Spain and the West Indies. 
The fish originate in areas w hen' rock salt does 
not exist or is not worked and ar'_' shipped 
to areas where sun making of sea salt is easy. 

Edwin C. Eckkl 

See: MoNoroLiiis, IVrlic; Exi isi:; Nn'rarnoN; Ersii- 
KRiiiS; Natukai. Rfsourc rs. 

Consult: Houghton, F. T. S., “Salt-Way^” in I3ir 
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Ajchaeolo^Mcal Society, I'ransactiom^ voJ. Jiv' 
\1932) I -17; C.alvert, A. K, A History of the Sait 
Union (London 1913); Bauer, C’Jemens, “Venezia- 
nischc Salzhandelspolitik his zum Knde des 14. Jahr- 
hunderls” in Viertcijahru hrift fur Sozial- und Wirt- 
*_ciinfts^>eschi( iit(\ vol. xxiii (1U30) 273-323; (ircau, K., 
Le sel en Lorraine (Paris 1908); Delavaud, Pouis, “Lc 
commerex* dcs vins el du sel en Norve^*-* moycn 
aije” in Institut Solvay, Rnme de I'Jnstitui de Son- 
ologie, vol. ix (1929) 61 113; I luj^^hes, I'^dvvard, “'I'he 
Knf?Iish JVIonopoly of Salt in the \'ears 15^)3-71*" 
English lUstoriial Re 7 'ieu\ vol. xl (1925) 334-50; 
Calvert, A. F., Salt in (Jiediire (London 1915); Silva, 
C. R. de, “'Fhe Salt 'Trade of Ceylon, 179(1-1833” in 
Ceylon Literary Register, 3rd ser., vol. i (1931) 
529-3S; J^orazihski, A., Das Sah.rnonopol ini Kdnig- 
reich Rolen f Borna 1913); Alajorana, Salvatore, “II 
monopolio tiel sale” in Rivista dt pohtiea cionnmica , 
vol. XX (1930) 944-59, and vol. xxi (1931) 26-39; 
Waldnieyer, Iv, Du' schweizerisi he Salz- und Soda- 
indust rie (Weinfelden 1928); Arnzalak, AI. B., A 
salicultura em Portugal (Lisbon i<)20); Uuata, 1 ‘ 1 , “La 
industria de la sal en la repiihlica Ari^entina” in 
Lhiiversity of Buenos Aires, k’acultad de C’iencias 
I’xoniiniicasS, Jm'e\tigaeione^ de senunario^ vol. iii 
(1923) 351 40<>; Baude, R., “La ^'ah<lle chinoise” in 
SociiJte de ( ieo^raphie Commerciale de Paris, Jiulletin 
vol. xxxvi (1914) 398-403; Harrison, L. C., 7 'he Salt 
Industry as a Factor tn the History oj the Middle M'est 
(typewritten dissertation, C’hicaj.'O Corp, C. 1 ., 

“The Salt Industry of Central Kansas” in Wtsionsin 
Engineer^ vol. x\ (i(;i5-i6) 154-65; India, The Sys- 
tems and Practue of Salt Administration in India (3rd 
cd. Simla 1931). 

SAI/ 1 \ SIR TTTITS (1(803 -76), wonsted manu- 
facturer of Bradford ami Saltaire, ’\^)rkshirc, 
K'npland. Salt was the .sou of a cloth merchanl 
and wool stapler, whose partner and successor 
he became. Finding manufacturers unwilling^ to 
handle Doiiskoi Russian wool, he began to man- 
ufacture it himself in a hired mill with specially 
adapted machiner) . By 1836, when he intro- 
duced the manufacture of alpaca into Fhigland, 
he had four mills at work. Flis business throve 
greatly, and in 1848 he was eU'Cted mayor of 


closely akin to John Bright, lie was elected 
member of Parliament for Bradford in 1859; but 
he disliked parliamentary work and retired from 
his seat in 1861 . 1 le was made a baronet in 1869. 
Saltaire recalls in some respects New Lanark 
and foreshadows Bourrnille and other similar 
modem industrial establishments. But Salt, a 
man of no great culture or education, had no 
touch of OweiFs itlealistic socialism, although 
he was prepared to give generously, especially 
in the cause of religion .He was simply a success- 
ful manufacturer with lilKTal leanings and the 
businetss imagination needed to found Saltaire. 

(L D. II. COLK 

Consult: BaL^arnie, R., Sir Titus Salt (London 1877); 
FloJroyd, A., Saltaire and Its Pounder (Saltaire 1871). 

SALVIOLl, CIUSLPPF: (j(S57-j 928), Italian 
jurist anti econtanic historian. Sabioli ree*e‘ivexl 
his dot!toraie in law at Modena in 1878 and 
taught history of law at C’aiiierino, at I’alermo 
from 1884 to J903 and finally at Nai>k.*s from the 
latter date until his dcMlh. His first great w^ork 
on k‘gal history, the JManiude di storia del diritto 
italiaru)^ appeartnl in 1890 (9th etl. 'Furin 1930). 
Its fundamental thesis was tlie c'ontinuity of 
Roman knv in Italy, etven in the c'enturies of 
GeTinan domination. But the special merit of the 
w'ork, especially in its latter editions, lay in the 
fact that it W'as not merely a legal history but also 
an excellent social history of the Italian people. 
Salvioli’s first notal)le study in the field of eco- 
nomic history was Sluto e popidazione dftalia 
prima c dopo Jc i?nasiuni (Palermo 1890), in 
which lie explored one of the lii'Ids of mediaeval 
Italian history, at that lime virtually neglected. 
Here he advanced a thesis parallel to that of his 
Storia del diritto — the continuity throughout the 
IVliddle Ages of the Roman economic institu- 
tions. His most famous book on economic his- 


Bradfortl. Soon afterward he decided to concen- 
trate all his operrations in a single establishment, 
which he set out to build himsedf as a complete 
towm. Saltaire was opened in 1853 and bee-ame 
at once a show })lace for visitors fmm all parts 
of the world. F'or the rest of his life Salt steadily 
adekxl to the newv town, providing not only 
house‘s anti public dining rooms, recreation 
HKims, baths and w^ashhouses but also facTtory 
schools, almsliouses and places of worship as 
well as a public park. After his de'ath the various 
Saltaire properties, except the works, were 
jdacetl by his heirs under the control of a trust 
A Inch he had left mone\y to emdow^ Salt was an 
ictive nonconformist, and in jiolitics a liberal 


lory was Le capita/isme dam le monde antupte (tr. 
from Italian ms. liy A. Bonnet, I^iris 1906; 
Italian ed. by (L Brindisi, Bari 1929), in which 
he denied the existence of a true capitalism in 
classic antiepiity. Salvioli later returned to this 
conception, but although it can be termed more 
original titan the dominant opinion, it en* 
countered numerous objections and contradic- 
tions. On the other hand, his minor thesis of the 
widespread persistence of small holdings in Italy 
in the period of the Roman hanpire and of the 
c-arly Aliddle Ages, which he developed in his 
article “Sulla distribuzione della proprieta fon- 
diaria in Italia al tempo delT Impcro romano^^ 
(in Archivio giuridicOj vol. Ixii, Modena 1899, 
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pts. ii-iii) and in other writings, is now generally 
accepted as the correct historical interpretation. 

CoKHADO lURnAGAM.O 

Other tmfyorfdtif 7 cork^: 1 ,'istni^iofie in Italia prima (h^ 
niille ( l-lorenc-c i <> r 2 ); “ titn ijne-” in Jji/’rsto italiano, 
vol. i\ ('Turin 18S7- (>S) p. 5oo-()03; “II diritlo monc- 
tario italiaiif) dal la raduta dclT Iriiporo roinaiU) ai 
nostri ^iorni'’ in hnciilopcdia iiiuridtea ifa/iami, vol. x 
(IVlil.in i8S()) pt. iii; Stona nonomiia J'ltaha ne/Ta/to 
medio e 7 'o: Je nnslrr on^itii (Naples Kn.l); “Ta eitta 
antica c la sna eeononiia a proposito delle trrandi 
ciM)ehe della sloria economiea" in R. Aeeademia di 
Scic'iize Morali e l\»litiche, N.iples, Atti^ \(» 1 . xlix 
(ig25) I <>5 22(r, Storia della protedura nrile e petiah\ 
Storia del Italiano, ed hv i*. del (iiudice, vol. 

ill (.Milan 1025). 

Consult: Tlrindisi, (T, Ciuseppe Sah'inli (Naples 1^28); 
Onolrio, Taolo d\ in Rivista di dintitt processuale riiHU\ 
vol. \ i (i (j2g) 212. 

SAMARIW YURY h'KDOROVICI 1 (.!<St(^ 

76), Russian Slavojihile Saniarin was early irn- 
Inied with the patriotic sj irit of Pogodin’s his- 
torical writings and was conviTtec’ to Slavophil- 
ism and Hegelianism hv Iv. Aksakov. I’nable, 
howevtT, to reconcile the jihilosophv of Hegel 
with ICastern Orthodoxy, he discarded the 
former and came under the lasting inllnence of 
Khomyakov, whose tlteological works I'c edited 
in i(S()7. In his dissertation, w hich except for the 
third part, puhlislu'd as Stefan Y a’t'orsihy 1 
Fcojan Pruhafo'i'ich hah lyropavediuki (Stefan 
^'avorsky and h'eofan Prokopovich as preachers, 
Moscow’ i‘S44), was supjnvssed by the church 
authorities, he devtdoped Khomyako\'s theory 
()f the essence of the ( )rthodo\ church as the 
'‘synthesis of unity and freedom” and presented 
a highly dialectical interpretation ot the contra- 
dictory positions of the twx> churchmen as ix'pre- 
S'.'nting the two complementary elements of 
Orthodoxy: that of unity in the nearly Oatholic 
anti-Protestantism of Prokopovich and that ol 
freedom in the nearly Protestant anti-C'atholi- 
cisin of ^'avorsky. Samarin rcwerled to religious 
controversy in his brilliant essay Jezuili i ikh 
otnoshenie k Rossii (Moscow jS66, 2nd ed. i8b(S; 
tr. by P. Houtourlin as Lcs jesuiics ct Icurs rap- 
ports azu'c la Russicy Paris i<S()7) directed against 
the defense of the order presentetl by the Rus- 
sian Jesuit IVlartinov. 

After a brief aiul unsuccessful administrative 
career Samarin devoted himself to political and 
literary activity. As author of a number of 
studies on peasant emancipation, which W'ere 
suppressed by the authorities, and as member of 
the committee in charge of drafting the reform 
project he participated in the movement for the 
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liberation ol the peasantry under Alexander ii. 
I'ogether with Cherkassky and Kolupanov he 
was an ardent defender of the ohsli china (s illage 
community), an institution which occupied a 
foremo.st place in the program of the Slavophiles. 
In his political writings, notablv Risnia iz Rigi 
(Letters from Riga, Moscow' 1849) and Okraini 
Rossii ('Phe borderlands of Russia, 5 pts., Berlin 
1868-76), he rejt‘Cted all se])aratist attempts, 
particularly those of the Ciermans in tiie Baltic 
provinces, and sponsortxl a highly illiberal al- 
though not undemocratic iinperialkst Russian 
policy based on the ])rinciple of federatiw organ- 
ization ('f the em})ire. A member of the munici- 
pal and county councils ol Alwscow, Samarin 
elaborated a program of tax relorm along the 
lines of Prussiati liscal reforms, which he re- 
view et^ m a masterful essay, ‘dunansoviya re- 
formi \ Prussii” (Idnancial reform in Prussia, in 
Slnirnik gosudarslrninikh znanw ed. by \\ P. 
Bezobrazo\ , 8 \ols., St. PettTsburg 1874-So, 
vol. vi, p. 257 3::h). 

A I J* A NDR1< K( ) YH {■ 

li'ofhs: Sod tth'tii>'a j t ’{»ll(*('ti*d works), lo vols. (]\Tos- 
cow I. S7S -<)(>). 

Consult: Noldt', H. I'., Yury Sinuann i vremya 
(Samarin and his tinio; (Tans i<>2()); X’inoj^radotl, T., 
“A Prophetu- t'arcvr” in British Revien\ voi. xii 
(nn s) 3 - 14 . 

SAMPLIXC. Sec Statistics; Prohatui.ity. 

SAN MARI’l N, J( )SL I )H ( 1 781 - 1850), Span- 
ish American revolutionist. Born in the province 
of Misiones, now part of the republic of Argen- 
tina, San .Mart in was educated in Spain for a 
military career and ser\ed in the Spanish army 
for nearly twenty \ ears. 

In 1812 he relurnetl to South America and 
enrolled with the revolutionary forces of Buenos 
Aires. Two years later, while governor of the 
province of C’liyo, he began to recruit and drill 
an army for the invasion of Peru by way of 
(’bile. When the Platine revolutionary congress 
met in 1816, San Martin, by means of stirring 
letttTs to one of its delegates, did much toward 
influencing that body to declare independence 
from Spain. At that time he expressed his con- 
viction that a federal government for the La 
Plata provinces, with their regional ri\'alries, 
would not be strong enough to w ithstand Span- 
ish intrigue and that oidy a constitutional iTion- 
archy could assure the safety of the new’ state. 
In 1818 San Martin crossed the Andes, ob- 
tained control of Chile and saw’ its ii’ideticndence 
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proclaimed. After refusing the dictatorship of 
that province, he entered Peru and in 1821 de- 
clared it an independent country. 

San Mart/ll hecaine dictator of JVru, holding 
that representative f^overnment at that time 
would mean a loss of independence^ since the 
Spanish still coni rolled a large ])art of the coun- 
try. He favY)red European princes as heads of 
the new Latin American states and sent envoys 
to l:lurojH‘ to treat \vith various countries con- 
cerning possible candidates lor IVru. Con- 
vinced that his troojis were too weak to defeat 
the Sjianish army in Peru, which had with- 
drawn eastward, lit* turned for aid to Polixar, 
who, however, did not uisli to release the mim- 
her of troops desiretl by San Martin and also 
differed from the laltta* in advocating a repub- 
lican form of government for inde]>endent Span- 
ish Anieri(*a. Cnwilling (o hurt the revolulifuiary 
cause l)y an open tjuarrel wdth Poliwir, San 
Martin naired in i<S22, l<‘a\ ing his rival to com- 
]>lele the work for indep<‘n(haice. 

Mary W iLiiRLMiNt: Williams 

(Jomn/t: (iarcia drl Kcal, 

(Madrid Mine, IL, His'tond dr Sati AI<irtin y 

dc la (nnaui ijuK i('ni sudamcrii ana, 6 (3rd cd. 

Itucnos Airvs i()03), ahiidj^cd translation by William 
l*illinn, I A’ol. (London jS(;3); KoLortson, William 
SpoiK't', Ri^c <d ihc Spanish Antnhan Repuhihs, as 
'J'ald in thf lares of 'ihiii Lihrralors (New ^olk luiS) 
eh. \i; S.das, C'ailos 1 ., Ihhliopjafia del (General Don 
Jfosc dr San Martin \’ dr la nnani ipaiidn sudamrricana, 

5 Nols. (Huenos Aires tuio), with bi(»^raphy bv Juan 
Maria Ciutierrez and a systematic bibliography of 
works dcalinrj with San Martin. 

SANAI’ORIA. See Ilosri rAi.s and Sanatoria. 

SANCTION, L\TP.RNATIONAL Sanction 
was a term used in Koman law to signify a 
penalty visited upon a jierson who violated the 
law. It is not, howexer, a term of art in munici- 
pal or international law. Single states, usually 
the more powerful, have 011 occasion applied 
unilateral sanctions against WT‘ak states, wdth or 
without the use of armed force, to redress an 
alleged grievance. Such sanctions have included 
withdrawal of diplomatic ofheers, a demand to 
salute the flag, refusal of recognition, embargoes, 
so-called pacific blockades, intervention by land- 
ing troops or similar steps, naval demonstrations 
and reprisals of various kinds. This form of self- 
help aroused eliallenge, for it disturbetl interna- 
tional relations aiul was undertaken by a party 
who was plaintifl, judge and slicriff 111 its own 
cause. 

flntil after the World War it had been genei- 


ally recognized that any attempt to penalize a 
state W’as a precarious cuterj^rise subject to 
difficulties not known to municipal law in deab 
ing w'ith indix'iduals. In the moral c.xaltation at 
Versailles in U)J() Iiowcver, theories of the 
I^c;iguc to Enforce Peace and postulates of a well 
ordered w orld of abnegating states resulted in a 
professed disinclination for undateraJ sanctions 
and war. There was j’^roposed instead a coopera- 
tive ^‘taiforeement” of jxeace and law hy collec- 
tive judgments and execution modeled upon the 
behavior of a stale in its domestic relations W'ith 
its own citizens. 'I’liis id(*a was embodied pri- 
marily in article ib of tht* l.eague of Nations 
Covtnanl, which authorizes and contemplates 
collective economic and military sanctions 
against a state that resorts to war in disrt‘gard 
of its cuiu enants peacefully to settle its disputes 
under articles 12, 13 or 15. Article 10 retjuires 
the member stales to guaraiit(‘t' the territorial 
integritv of all the other members against 
aggression. 

Few' analogies have less substantial foundation 
or have led to more unfortunate results. Inter- 
national sanctions interest the layman mor(‘ than 
they do the law yer. Whtai llu' former thinks of 
law' hetliinks of a jxolieeman as its embodiment. 

He does not realize that without public ojnnion. 
which stands behind the policeman, knv could 
not be enforced, as is shown by the history of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the W>lslead Act. 
Similarly custom, tradition, tlte sanction of 
public o])inion and the n'altzalion that breach 
entails consequences, including the possible 
judgment of international tribunals, account for 
the fact that, in timt‘ of peact* at least, interna- 
tional law is obser\'(*d more uniformly than 
municipal law. Violations do not escape detec- 
tion and redress as readily as in municipal kuv. 
ddie didiculty in international relations is not to 
enforce the obseiwance of a rule of knv, whicli is 
rarely necessary, but to jxersuade nations, where 
the law is uncertain or doubtful, to submit their 
dispute to conciliation or adjudication. Once 
these processes are invoked, the enforcement of 
the award or decision is not a serious problem. 
Moreover even in war the rules of international 
law are observed more commonly than is gener- 
ally supposed; it is only when a jiowcrful 
belligerent defies neutral opinion and is willing 
to run the risks of neutral intervention that law 
is seemingly violated with impunity; even then 
redress is often obtained after the war, as a 
sanction for the rule of law. 

A major difficulty, not obviated by sanctions. 
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is that so many aspects of national activity 
having international repercussions escape legal 
control, as in the case of trade and tariff policy, 
economic, political and military competition 
and the liarboring of resentments. Wars are 
caused mainly by political, historical and eco- 
nomic conflicts of interest, inflamed by passion 
or Jiysteria, but rarely by differences over purely 
legal (juestions. 

While the recalcitrant individual in a com- 
munity can be coerced by societal agents, a stale, 
])articularly a strong state, cannot be coerced by 
supposed .societal agents or by other means 
Avithout uiihapjiy consetpienccs. OTily on paper 
is this possible; Dupuis, a famous Frtaicliinan, 
speaking of the JMcnch ])lan for a l.cague to 
Knforce Peace, remarked that it was “neat, 
complete, logical, chimerical and impracti- 
cable.’' James Madison m 17S7, although speak- 
ing of so coherent a groiiji as tlie thirteen Amer- 
ican states, said that “the j'laclicabilitv of mak- 
ing laws, with coerci\e sanctions, for the slates 
>r political bodies, has betai exploded on all 
hands”; and Hamilton addtul, “To coerce the 
states would be one of the maddest ])rojects 
e\ei devised. X(» state would sullcr itself to be 
usetl as an instrument of coercing another.” 
d’he supposed analogy between the individual 
within a single* slate, to whicli he is subordinate, 
and an indejH-iulent ^tale in the world of nations 
fails in fundamental resjKVts. 'The individual 
cannot sucea'ssiully resent or resi.st arrest or 
coercion; the state and its citizens can and do. 
F\en against groujxs individuals like trade 
unions the state is very chary of applying 
coercion. 

Yet th<‘ J>eague j)lan for “organizing 

jHvice” among tiie motlev nations of the woild 
was founded on coereive sanctions. Ivven the 
Ihiiteel Slates has never sought (except by war, 
the inevitable consequence) to coerce a state of 
the unif)n. Against an indept'mlent .state of tlie 
jaitiily of nations, outsidt* coercion, even if con- 
sidered justified, has profound political con- 
notations. Conci*rted action in pursuit of ab- 
stract justice is unknown, lienee concerted ac- 
tion is likely to be }>riniarily political in charac- 
ter, however high sounding the alleged justifica- 
tion. Collective coercion in support of a rule 
impartially applied by impartial jiidge.s is not 
likely ?() be realized and would not be credited if 
alleged. C^)ncerted sanctions by Great Bri'ahi, 
^terinany and Italy again.st Venezuela in 1902 
were aimed to enforce a claim of right of the 
participating states; in other cases alliances of 


states have acted in concert to enforce tlieir 
political claims or interests; untler treaties of 
guaranty collective sanctions have v ery occasion- 
ally been employed, as in (inx-ce; bv the Lo- 
carno treaties Great Britain ami Italy uiidertocT 
certain vague commitments to enforce tlu* im- 
munity of the Franco-CJerman and Bclgian- 
(Jerman frontier against “unprovok(‘d . . . ag- 
gression”; but never has a nation knowangly 
used force against another except in what it 
helievxxl to be its own self-interest, in whic h case 
it necessarily assumed all the risks of suc-h 
violent action. Armed sanctions not intended to 
result ill w^ar and not .so resulting havx' been 
used only by .strong against weak states. 

There are publicists who adrtiit the dangers 
of attempting to use force t(» secure the observ- 
ance 1‘f international oldigations. They rely, 
however, upon the economic sanctions of the 
League covenants. Thit the effectiv eness of even 
sucli sanctions must be regarded as illusory. 
Economic boycotts and trade re})risals are likely 
to have the same effect as force. ( hily whei\ in- 
voked against v eak states will such measures 
generally not lead to war. 

Not only have the sanctions failed, but their 
very existence and occasional threat jeopardize 
the lif(‘ of the League of Nations and interna- 
tional peace. 'Fhey are ba.sed on certain funda- 
mental postulates which are contrary to his- 
torical and human experience. 'Lhe wa>rld 
charted in 1919 at Versailles was not founded on 
the equality of nations, but on the superiority of 
some and the subordination of others. A 
guaranty of that status quo was hardly con- 
ducive to friendly relations, even if tianporary 
“jieace” was “enforced.” The member natimis 
were priv ileged to resign from the Lt;ague when 
they sjivv lit, on two years’ notietx The decisions 
of European nations are usually dictated by self- 
interest and are likclv to be ]i()litieal rather than 
legal in charaettT. In the case of the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria, liefore making a tle- 
cision that Japan w^as the “aggressor” they found 
it advisable to consult their interests either as to 
the fact or as to the consequences. 'J’he Lytton 
Report and the Assembly Resolution of 1933 
avoided stigmatizing Japan as an “aggressor,” 
doubtless for this reason. Only a few nations w ill 
1)0 in a position to employ sanctions, md against 
a strong nation like Japan sanctions virtually 
mean war; this explains Great Britain’s caution 
and insistence on neur»*ality. Unless a n: M(/»i s 
vital interests are involved, it is not likeU to run 
the risk of war; a government which invites its 
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people into ineasiirrs of lK>ycf)tt anJ possible 
hlockack* risks much. 'J’hc assumption that 
collcx'tivc action rctluccs the risk is not well 
founded, partly because wide collective action 
will generally be only a hyj)othesis and otherwise 
may mean a great war. The nation selected as 
the pariah will hardly regard the decision as 
anything but prejudiced or uninformed and wall 
resent the collecti\ e action, by lorce if necessary. 
“Aggression” is a political more than a legal 
term; it cannot be delined in advance, for the 
question whetlier it is defensive anil wliether 
aggressive action is or is not justilied depends 
altogether upf)n circumstances, as is recognized 
by private law. No nation can conscientiously 
make advance commitments in the abstract to 
use force or sanctions against another nation, 
unidentified. The more genuine the aggression, 
the greater the effort will be to co\er it up by 
excuses, d'he “aggressor” will moreover s(*ek to 
avoid the a]q)lication of article ih by refusing to 
ailmit that its action invoh es a slate of war but 
will assert that forceful measures are peaceful, 
thus promoting international confusion and 
hyjM)crisy. Tnilateral sanctions in su]qM)rt of a 
legal claim have not therefore been seriously 
impeded; a striking illustration is Mussolini’s 
bombariiment of (k)rfu. If challenged bv the 
League machitiery a state is a])l to resign from 
the League. The projiosal of a boycott by the 
United States against Japan on account of the 
Manchurian aiKenture had (‘ven less justifica- 
tion, for the United States was not a member of 
the League and war would doubtless have been 
an early consequence. 

From every practical point of view therefore 
it w^ould seem that sanctions against an “ag- 
gressor,” when the latter is a strong power, arc 
either iiuj^racticablc or are likely to lead to war. 
Force is hardly an antidote against force. Col- 
lective force may occasionally be ellective 
against small powers, but even tluai grave results 
are incu»'red. 'I’he fundamental notion that the 
League sanctions constituted a jwactii al instru- 
ment of pacilication was erroneous. It has 
probably postponed that reconciliation and ap- 
peasement and composition of differences which 
are the only trustworthy basis of peace. It has 
extended the life of the dVeaty of X’ersailles and 
its analogues, until now vested interests make it 
more difficult to secure necessaiw changes. 

An international police force encounters the 
same obstacles as collective sanctions. 1 lad there 
been after iipq a genuine growth of interna- 
tionalism by mutual cooperation of all the major 
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powers, such an experiment might have been 
tried and in minor matters might have had a 
bare chance of success, despite ovcrwdielming 
obstacles. But w ith the perj)etuation of the spirit 
and methods of war itiherent in the Versailles 
policy nationalism was bound to increase, so 
that an international police force now' seems a 
fantasy. 

It would be an advantage if a limitation were 
impo.sed upon the use of force at the initiative of 
a single power or grouji of powers. Such an 
effort is exemplified in the second Hague con- 
vention of 1907 on the limitation of the use of 
force in the collection of contract claims, al- 
though the loopholes are considerable. But the 
obligatory submi.ssion of all legal di.sputes and, 
if po.ssible, the submi.ssion to conciliation of 
noinlegal issues would do much to render the 
use of force or sanctions unnecessary. For the 
rest an agreement to forego unilateral sanctions 
until an international commi.ssion, court or 
board rendered a favorable judgment and obedi- 
ence was refused w^ould be helpful. But in a 
world organized as at j)resent, with political and 
commercial conflicts of interest becoming ever 
more acute, no infallible guaranty against the use 
of force seems possil)le. 

Edwix M. Bouchard 

See: In’iuunationai, Ri.caiions; K'ii.ksationai. ()h- 
l,AM/A'llO\; 1 \ I I.H\ A I'lON Al, 1 .AW ; 1 N I !■ RNA'I lONAL 

Lf(uslatio\’; In'1 i.kna I ion ausm; LvAiai. of- Na- 

IIONS; Aiail-F-MI'.N /S, 1\ I 1 FlNAl lONAL; ( U AKANTIhS, 

Inii.knaf’Ionai ; AinuTii \ i io\. In 1 1 iinational; Pi r- 
MANa:\ I ( 'ol HI' OI- AHHf'rilAl R)\; Pi.HMANIiNT ('OUKI' 
or Im i.HN A'l lONAL Jisi u'l; Or iLAWHY or War; 
War; AotaiRssioN, 1 \ ii.hnai ional; Ini>:rvi:ntion; 
Ki-x'oe.Nii ION, In iruNvi loNAi,; Military Occupa- 
jion; Ri rKisAJ.s; fAiHARO(>; IioY(.'0'ri . 

Consult: Rncily, J. L., “Sanctions” m Cirotius So- 
ciety, t/cHs, vv)l, x\ii (1931) (»7-K4; Grosch, 

(R'or^, Drr Zutui^ itn I 'oHicncdif, Ahhandlunm’n 
aus dem Slaats- und Verwaltun^tsrccht, no. 27 
(Breslau 1912); lladjiscos, D. N., Les sanriwns inter- 
notionales dc la Sonetc des AationSy vol. j- (Pari.s 
1920- ); Mitrany, David, 7 V/c Problem of fntertmtional 
Sanctions (London 19^5); Kerr, Pliilip, “Kurope and 
the United Stales; the l*rohIem of Sanetions” in 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, jlournaly vol. 
ix (1930) 2U8-324; fVaiike, Robert, Der Wirtsrliafts- 
kampf, frankfurter AhhandlunLRTi zum rnodernen 
Volkerrecht, no. 25 (Lcipsic 1931); Rottger, Martin, 
Die I'oraussei^iinf'en fur die Amvendunff von Volker- 
bundv:rican}fmassnalimen, f rankfurter Abhandlungen 
ziiiii inodernen Vdlkerreehl, no, 27 (Leipsic 1931); 
Rucll, R. L., and Dew^ey, John, Are Sanetions 
Necessary to International (Jr }*ani 'Nation?, fV>reign 
Policy Association, Pamphlet tio. 82-83 (New York 
1932); Wild, Payson S., Jr., ‘“Preaty Sanctions” in 
Aweruan Journal of International LaiVy vol. xxvi 
(1932) 488-501; Potter, P. B., Sa?tetions and Security; 
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an Analysis of the French and A niericon Views, ( ieneva 
Special Studies, vol. iii, no. 2 ((icneva Hind- 

marsh, A. E., Force in Peace (C.’amhridj^c, Mass. 1933); 
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SAN CTl ON , SOC 1 AL . 1 n any )m niun ity there 
are certain modes of behavior which are usual 
and which characterize that jiarticular coin- 
iniinity. Such modes of beliavior may he called 
usages. All social usages have behind tlieni the 
authority of the society, but among them some 
are sanctioned and others are not. A sanction is 
a reaction on the part of a society or of a con- 
siderable number of its membt rs to a mode of 
behavior which is thereby aj^proved (positi\e 
sanctions) or disappro\ed (negative sanctions). 
Sanctions may further be distingiiishetl accord- 
ing to whether they are diHuse or organized; the 
former are .spontaneous exj^ressions ol appro\al 
or disa])proval l)y members ol the community 
acting as individuals, while the latter are social 
actions carried out according to some traditional 
and recognized procedure. It is a signilicant fact 
that in all human societies the negati\ e sanctions 
are more delinite than the positix e. Social obliga- 
tions may be delined as rules ol l)ehavior the 
failure to obserw which entails a negative sanc- 
tion of some sort. 'Ehese arc thus distinguished 
from non-obligatory social usages, as, for ex- 
ample, customary technical procedures. 

'The sanctions existing in a community consti- 
tute mothes in the indixidual for the regulation 
of his conduct in conformity with usage, d'hey 
are effective, lir.st, through the desire of the indi- 
vidual to obtain the approbation and to avoid the 
disapprobation of his fellows, to win such re- 
wards or to avoid such jiunishmcnts as the com- 
munity offers or threatens; and, second, through 
the fact that the individual learns to react to 
particular modes of behavior with judgments of 
approval and disapproval in the same way as df) 
his fellows, and therefore measures his own be- 
havior both in anticipation and in retrospect by 
standards which conform more or less closely to 
those prevalent in the cjimmiinity to which he 
belongs. What is called conscience is thus in the 
widest sense the reflex in the individual of the 
sanctions of the society. 

It is convenient to begin a discussion of sanc- 
tions by a consideration of the diffuse negative 
sanctions, comprising reactions toward the par- 
ticular or general behavior of a member of the 
community which constitute judgments of dis- 
approval. In such reactions there are not only 
differences of degree — for disapproval is felt and 


expressed with different degrees of intensity — 
but also differences of kind. Such differejices are 
diflicult to define and. classify. Jn the ivnglish 
language, for example, there are a large numbei 
of words which express disapproval of individual 
behavior; these vary from discourteous, un- 
mannerly, unseemly and unworthy, through im- 
proper, discreditable, dishonorable and dis- 
rejMJtable, to outrageous and infamous. Every 
society or culture has its own ways <^f judging 
behavior and these might conveniently be stud- 
ied in the lirst instance through the vocabulary. 
Hut until comparative study of societies of dif- 
ferent types has proceeded further no systematic 
classilicatifm of the kinds of diffuse negative 
.sanction is possible. JVovisionally the negative 
moral 01 ethical sanction may be defined as a 
reaction of reprobation by the community 
toward a person whose conduct is disapproved; 
moral obligations may thus be considered as 
rules of conduct which, if not observed, bring 
about a reaction of this kind. Another distin- 
guishable sanction is that whereby the behavior 
of an individuai is met w ith ridicule on the part 
of his fellows; this has been called the satirical 
sanction. The varieties of difluse positive sanc- 
tions, bt'ing less delinite than negative sanctions, 
art! thert‘fore still more diflicult to classify. 

From the difluse sanctions already described 
there should be distinguished w hat may be called 
(by a wide extension of the term) religious sanc- 
tions; these ha\ e also been named supernatural 
.sanctions and mystic sanctions, but both these 
terms ha\e unsatisfactory connotations. The re- 
ligious sanctions are constituted in any com- 
munity by the existence of certain beliefs v/hich 
are themsehes obligatory; it is therefore only 
within a religious tx^mrnunity that these sanc- 
tions exi.st. d’hey take the form that certain deeds 
by an individual produce a modification in his 
religious condition, in either a desirable (good) 
or an undesirable (evil) direction. Certain acts 
are regarded as pleasing to gods or spirits or as 
establishing desirable relations with them, while 
others disjflease them or destroy in some way the 
desirable harmotiious relations. The religious 
condition of the individual is in these instances 
conceived to be determined by his relation to 
personal sjnritual beings. I'he change in the 
religious condition may elsewhere be regarded 
as the immediate effect of the act itself, not medi- 
ated by its effects on some personal god or spirit, 
a view common not only in many of the simpler 
societies, but also found in a special form in 
liuddhism and in other advanced Indian reli- 
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gions. Sin may be defined as any mode of he- longinglo religion. Organized positivesanctions, 
havior wdiich falls under a negative religious or prernial sanctions, arc rarely developed to any 
sanction; there is no convenient term for the op- great extent. Honors, decorations, titles and 

posiie of sin, that is, an action which produces other rewards for merit, including monetary re- 

religious merit or a desirable ritual condition. wards such as special pensions, gi\ cn to individ- 
'J’he religious sanctions irn'olve the belief that uals by a community as a whoK‘, are character- 


most unsatisfactory ritual or leligious conditions 
(j)ollution, uncleanness, sinfulness) can be re- 
moved or neutralized by soc'ially jirescribed or 
recognized procedures, such as lustration, sacri- 
fice, penance, confession and repentance. These 
expiatory rites are also considered to act either 
immediat(‘ly, or metliately through their eifects 
on gods or spirits, depending upon whether the 
sin is regarded as acting in the one w’ay or the 
other. 

While in modern western civilization a sin is 
usually regarded as necessarily a \ oluntary action 
or thought, in many simple S(K-ieties an involun- 
tary action may fall U’ithin the gi\ en definition of 
sin. Sickness for example, leprosy among the 
Hebrews— is often regarded as similar to ritual 
or religious fiollutioii and as therefore requiring 
expiation or ritual puri fication. A condition of ritu- 
al or religious impurit\ is normally considered as 
of imrned iat(' or ultimate danger to the indi\ idual; 
it may l)e beliewd that he will fall sick and per- 
haps the unless he can 1 h* jnirified. In .some re- 
ligions the religious sanction takes the form of a 
belief that an individual wlio sins in this life wiil 
sillier some form of retribution in an after life. 
In many instances an individual who is ritually 
unclean is looked upon as a source of danger not 
only to himself but also to those w ith w hom he 
comes in contact or to the whole community. He 
may therefore be more or k*ss excluded for a 
time or even permanently from participation in 
the social life of the community. Frequently if 
not always tlierefore an obligation rests upon the 
sinner, or unclean person, to undertake the nec- 
essary process of purilication. 

Thus the religious sanctions tliffer from the 
other diffuse sanctions by reason of the beliefs 
and conceptions indicatetl above, which cannot 
be defined or described in any simple way. 
Somewhat similar beliefs untlerlie magical prac- 
tises and procedures in relation to luck, but 
w hereas religious observances and the beliefs as- 
sociated with them are obligatory within a given 
religious community, the former arc comparable 
with technical prot:edures, customary but not 
)bligatory. 

Organiztd sanctions arc to be regarded as 
special developments of the diffuse sanctions, 
frequently under the influence of the beliefs be- 


istic of modern societies. In jirel iterate societies 
a man wiio has slain an enemy may be given the 
right to distinguisli Jiimself by w^earing some 
special decoration or in other ways. 

Organized ijegati\'e sanctions, iinpoitant 
among winch arc the ]>enal sanctions of criminal 
lawg are definite recognized procedures directed 
against persons whose behavior is subject to so- 
cial disap})rovaI. There are many \ari<‘ties of 
sueh procedures, the most important and wide- 
spread being the following: subjection to o{h*u 
expression of re]'>robation or derision, as, for 
e\ani])le, through forcibh' ]>ublie exposure by 
confinement in stocks; partial exclusion, perma- 
nent or Icmporary, from full jxirtieipatioTi in 
social life and its privileges, including permanent 
or temporary loss of ei\il or religious rights; 
specific loss of social rank, or degradation, the 
exact contrary of the positive sanction of promo- 
tion; inlliction of loss of ]>roperty by impositioi 
of a fine or by forcible seizure or destruction; in- 
llietion of bodily pain; mutilation or branding in 
w’hieh pain is incidental to jxTmanent <‘xposurc 
to reprobation; permanent exclusion from the 
community, as by exik*; iin])risonmciil; and 
punishment by death. These sanctions are legal 
sanctions when they are im]>()sed by a consti- 
tuted authority, political, military or ecclesiastic. 

In any given society tin* various primary sanc- 
tions form a more or less systematic wliole which 
constitutes the mechanism of social control. 
There is an intimate relation between the reli- 
gious sanctions and the moral sanirlions, which 
varies, however, in diiferent societies, and can- 
not be stated in any brit‘f formula. The primary 
legal sanctions of criminal law, in all societies cx- 
ce])t the highly secularized modern .states, show 
a close connection with religious beliefs. 

Besides these primary social sanctions and 
resting upon them there are certain sanctions 
which may be termed secondary; these are con- 
cerned w ith the actions of persons or groups in 
their effects upon other persons or groups. In 
modern civil law, for example, when an indi- 
vidual is ordered by a court to pay tlamagcs, the 
primary sanction behind the order is the power 
of the court make forcible seizure of his prop- 
erty or to imprison or otherwise punish him for 
contempt of court if he fails to obey. Thus sec- 
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i)ndary sanctions consist of procedures carried 
out l)y a community, generally through its repre- 
sentatives, or by individuals with the approval of 
the community, when recognized rights have 
been infringed. They are based upon tin* general 
principle that any person who has suflered in- 
jury is entitled to satisfaction and tliat such satis- 
faction should be in some way proportioned to 
the extent of the injury. 

One class of such procedures consists of acts 
of retaliation, by which is meant socially ap- 
proved, controllctl and limited acts of revenge. 
Thus in an Australian tribe when one man has 
committed an offense against anotlicr, the latter 
is permitted liy public opinion, often detiniU^ly 
expressed by the older men, to thiY)W a certain 
number of spears or boomerangs at tlu- f«>rmer 
or in some instances to s]K“ar him in the thigh. 
After he has been gi\'eji such satisfaction he 
may no longer harbor ill feelings against the 
off ender. 1 n many fweliUTate societies the killing 
t)f an individual entitles the group to wliieh he 
belongs to obtain satisfa<‘tion by killing the of- 
fender or some member of his groujn In regu- 
lated vengeance the olfentling grou}> must sub- 
mit to this as an act of justice and must not at- 
tempt further retaliation. Those who have re- 
ceived such satisfaction are felt to have no 
further grounds for ill feeling. 

Satisfaction for injury may be obtained also 
through the duel, a recognized and controlled 
combat between individuals, or through similar 
combats between two groups. Among Australian 
tribes dueling with spears, boomerangs, clubs 
and shields or stone knives, with the by.standcrs 
ready to interfere if they think things are going 
too far, is a frequently adopted alternative to one- 
sided retaliation. In these same tribes there are 
similar regulated combats between two groups, 
sometimes in tlie presence of other groups who 
see that there is fair play. It is often dilhcult to 
draw a dividing line between such group com- 
bats and w^arfare; in fact they may possibly be 
regarded as a special form of warfare character- 
istic of primitive rather than of civilized socie- 
ties. Frequently therefore war may be regarded 
as a secondary social sanction similar to the duel. 
A political group maintains recognition of its 
rights by the threat of war if those rights should 
be infringed. Even in the simplest societies it is 
recognized that certain acts are right in war and 
others are WTong and that a declaration of war 
may l>e just in certain circumstances and in 
others unjust, so that the conduct of warfare is 
to some extent controlled by diffuse sanctions. 
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Indemnification is often found as an alterna- 
tive to retaliation as a means of giving and re- 
ceiving satisfaction. An indemnity is something 
of value given by a person or group to another 
person or group in carder to remove or neutralize 
the effects f)f an infringement of rights. It may 
be distinguished from a pro]>itiatory gift by the 
faet that it is obligatory (i.c. suhjeet to a negative 
sanction, diffuse or organizetl) itt the particular 
circumstances. A payment made in anticipation 
of an invasion of rights with the consent of tlie 
person or persons rectE ing it may be regarded 
as an indemnity. 'Thus in many .societies taking 
a woman in marriage is regarded as an invasion 
of the rights of her family and km, so that before 
they ^wonsent part w ith her they must receive 
an iudcmniiy or the promise of such. In these 
cases tlu^ process of iiulemnifieation bears some 
similarity to that of purchase, which is a transfer 
of riglits of jinjperty for a eonsideration. 

Jn many preliterate .societies procedures of 
indemnifieaiion are carried out under tht* diffuse 
.sanction of public opinion, which compels an 
individual tv) itulemnify one whose rights he has 
infringed. In some societies there is a recognized 
right of an injured person to indemnify himself 
by forcible seizure of the property of the offend- 
er. When society becomes politically organized, 
procedures of retaliation aiul indemnification 
hacked by diffuse sanctions give jilace to legal 
sanctions backed by the power of judicial au- 
thorities to inffict ]>unishment. 'rims arises civil 
law, by w hich a person who has suffered an in- 
fringement of rights may obtain reparation or 
restitution from the ju^rson respcinsihle. 

In a consideration of the functions of social 
sanctions it is not tlie effects of the sanction upon 
the person to whom they are apjilicd that arc 
mo.sl important but rather the general efftx'ts 
Avithin the eommunity applying the sanctions. 
For the application of any sanction is a direct 
affirmation of social staitiments by the commu- 
nity and thereby constitutes an important, pos- 
sibly essential, mechanism for maintaining these 
sentiments. Organized negative sanctions in par- 
ticular, and to a great extent the secondary sanc- 
tions, arc exjircssions of a condition of social 
dysphoria brought alioiit by some deed. The 
function of the sanction is to restore the social 
euphoria by giving definite colhictivc expression 
to the sentiments wliich have been affected by 
the deed, as in the primary siiiictions and to 
some extent in the secondary sanctions, or by 
removing a conflict within the community itself - 
The sanctions arc thus of primary significance to 
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sociology in that they arc reactioiis on the part of reach of an avenging or persecuting power by 
a coriimunity to events affecting its integration, seeking the protection of \ ahweh through flight 
A. R. Radcliffk- Brown to his temple, especially to the altar. In the 
Ar: ('orunoN; C’om.okmt rv; C’cltcrf; Ci stom earh'est period asyhim was evidently guaranteed 
ATohacs; I\hm(’ Oi’imov; Ki'Mcaox; itrn'AL; AIacuc to all wlio might flee to the shrine, hut by the 


T’ahc; Cr () vi : n \ ML\'i ; Law; IM vishmi ni'; Fim;s; 
Damaojs; Os'j racism; i'Au i ; Di jjunc; Jirooi) VrN- 
(ikanck f'la'i); Li:i ds; War; l * iu : ssi : iu : s , Social; 

S A N C 'Tl ()\, 1 \ '/ I:R N a J I Oj\ a l . 

SANC 7 ’IL\RY. By the institutimi of sunctuury’, 
which existed in many communities even prior 
to the development of the state, sj>ccific persons 
or localities mav afford a special kind of legal 
safeguard to ptTsoiis hc'yond the protection of 
ordinary law. Such asylum, which may he either 
permanent or for a limited ]>eriod and either 
coiulitioiud or imeonditional, arose f)ut f)f the 
inadequaev ol primiti\e legal systems based on 
retaliation. 'Lhe sanetuarics varied in respect to 
number and to inethoils of administration and 
in the degrt‘i‘ of ]U*ott‘Ction afforded, according 
to the development of law and of particular 
religious eonet‘plions relaied to tabu and dc- 


tirncof the kingdom it ^as no longer an absolute 
right. /V nmxssarv c(_)nsequenee of the Mebreu 
conce]>tioii of (iod as the embodiment of the 
highest justice was the limitation of the guaranty 
of protection to those who were innocent. Evo- 
dus xxi: 14 ruled that whosoever transgressed 
against his neighbor, killing him by cunning, 
should be removed from the altar and slain. 
Deuterommiv mark<.‘d a new epoch in the admin- 
istration of criminal jii.stiee: blood vengcanet' 
was divested of its ]>ri\'ate character and re- 
jilaced hv public punislmuail; the jiurchase of 
freedom from punishment by tlie murderer was 
no k)ngcr j>ermittt‘d; and a clear distinction was 
made between premeditated and unpremedi- 
lated criine.s. .Ml shrint's wen* abolisfied except 
tile temple at Jeru.salem, where the entire cult 
was centrali/cd, and the institution (d .sanetuary 


pending upon whether soven'ignty lay in the was eonipk‘tely tr.insfonned. Six cities wert* 
hands of secular or religious authority. named as places of refuge, (xieii being linked 

The system of sanctuaries had an unu.siially with a fornur rt*ligioiis sanctuary. d'lu‘se cities 


widespread devt'lopmeiil in KgyjH, the laml of of refugt*, however, were onlv for those who had 


compuksory and slave labor, of alien political 
domination and of economic oppression. Here 
loo it was first encroached upon by state regu- 
lation. In tlu* earJi<‘St times every shrine, includ- 
ing j)Iac(xs detlicated to the gods, royal altars, 
pictures and statik's of the ruler, or site used 


killed without ju'emeditation, so tluit jUMgection 
of the innoeenl, likt* ]>uni.shnient of tiu* guilty, 
became a j>uhlie matter, a secular legal institu- 
tion {Dvutcronowy iv: 41-43 and xix; i'i3; 
Niwthers xxxv: <^-15) replacing the jUTSonal |>ro- 
tcction of Yahvveh, localized at his shrine. It 


for the taking of oaths, was a protected region remained a principle of the Hebrew law' of sanc- 
sought out by all the ]k-i scented, by mi.strcutcd tuary that the guilty had no claim to the pro- 
slaves, oppressed debtors and jiolitieal ollendcrs. teetion of any .sanctuary. 

1 his ordinary jirotection aflortled by all shrines The most extensive anti most ctiinplete saiic- 
w'as called hikctcia and it had a religious basis tuary' system in the western workl w'as developed 
in that protective powers were attribuU 'J to the in ancient (Jret‘ce. d’emples enjoyed the char- 
divinity or to a powerful jiersonality. Building acter of sanctuaries and under all circumstances 
u])on the system of Jnhdcia, the Ptolemies by could protect the ()j)pressed and the ]>erseciited, 
state legislation gave certain shrines the privilege slaves, debtors, malefactors and criminals. Even 
of granting a special kind of ]>rotection called deliberate murderers and those under sentence 
asylia. Allhoiigh the shrines which enjoyed the of death had a claim to protection and could 
pow'er of asyliu vvt're not divested of their reli- dwell in the sanctuary grounds surrounding a 
gious charactei , they were subjected to stale temple, secure under the sheltering wing of the 
control and protection for certain categoric's of divinity, until death overtook them. Thus the 
per.sons was denied; among those barred were guilty could evade punishment j'lassed upon 
the dehitorcs puhha. The state tended to recog- them and the once humane institution became a 
nize only the and thus attempted to control means of impeding prosecution and nullifying 
the sanctuary system. the law. The sanctuaries were converted int(/ 


Among tlie Hebrews the sanctuaries bore an 
individual stainj) in that they were regularized 
by religious k'gislation as early as the Mosaic 
law. It was thus possible to escape from the 


the resorts of murderous slaves, insolvent debt- 
ors and notorious criminals. Not until the time 
of the Roman Empire did the state elTc*ctively 
limit this monstrous development. 
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In the oldest period of Roman history sanc- 
tuaries had little or no importance. Since ainf)nK 
the Romans private venp^eance and hlood feuds 
pave way very t'arly to public criminal law, the 
sanctuary, a concomitant of the blood feud, \mis 
unnecessary. Only slaves were beyond the pro- 
tection of the law, and the institution of sanc- 
tuary adapted from Greece and formulated in 
legislation was for their benelit. Nevertheless, 
the })rotection allbrded them by such asylums 
was always limited; it never ])ennitted freedom 
from punishment or prosecution but was rather 
a means of insuring a legal investigation before 
punishment. 'I'he sanctuary system developed 
at a rapid j)ac<\ however, lu^ginning with the 
imperial period, when the ]Wotec(i\e ])o\\er was 
extend<‘d to persons and objects connected with 
the cult of the einj eror, so mat statues, jiortraits 
anil temples of the Caesars and ilags and eagles 
of the military legions \‘. 'Te invested with the 
properties of asylum. 

(.diristiaiiity etfected a decisive transformation 
in the law of sanctuary. The message of Jesus 
meant tlu' renunciation of vengeance and retalia- 
tion and commanded that Christians love not 
only their neighbors but even their enemies, 
h'rom the very outset the church, through the 
intercessioTi of its bishops, espoused the cause 
of all whose freedom, person or life was in 
danger and of all aliens and slaves. 'Fhe bishops 
interceded before the courts and the emperor to 
del end the prosecuted, to obtain a modification 
of sentence passed upon tlie eondemned and to 
free' those iinj^risoned. This intercession was 
enjoined especially when the pursued sought 
reluge in a Christian church, which, like the 
heathen temples, enjoyed the character of asy- 
lum because of its holy peaer. The i^rotection 
which ivelesiastical j^laees offiTi-d against vio- 
lence was as a rule eombini'd vvilti the positive 
benefits of intercession before the law. As a 
result there arose the Christian type of sanctu- 
ary, deriving originally from the special holy 
truce of heathen civilization but with a new^ 
positive content which was Cdirislian in spirit. 
I’he legal effect of flight to a church sanctuary 
was that as a result of the rule of tradi non 
opart ere the right of the public authorities to 
take possession of the refugee w^as suspended. 
The latter was subjected tc) the unrestricted 
right of the bishop over him. 'Fhc bishop would 
intercede for him in an effort to obtain a milder 
sentence or complete freedom from secular pun- 
ishment and, in the event that he was guilty, 
would subject him to penitential discipline and 
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thus to the spiritual punishment of the church. 
The right of sanctuary won legal recognition 
through state legislation in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The attitude of the Roman emperors 
on this question was very inconstant, however, 
and the right was broadened and narrowed from 
time to time in accordance with considerations 
of state policy . 'I'lie Novcllae of j ustinian clarifies 
the true nature of the Christian institution of 
sanctuary and eleaily recognizes its abuses. By 
this code public debtors, tax oflieials and par- 
ticular categories of criminals, including mur- 
derers, adulterers and those guilty of rape, were 
all denied the protection of sanctuaries. 

’’’he church demaiuied that the Cjcrman tribes, 
after their conversion to Christianity, recognize 
the institution of sanctuary as it had dcv-eloped 
upon Roman soil. But there had grown up 
among the Germans in hciithen times a totally 
different set of |>nnciples with regaril to this 
question. While temples were places of supreme 
peace, so that any outrage or desecration of 
them was regarded as a crime punishable by 
di‘ath, they were nevxT places of asylum, and 
outlaws and guilty refugees were barred. During 
the migrations and in the Frankish period under 
the Merovingian kings a law of sanctuary w^as 
developed through the merging of the Roman 
and German concepts. According to the new 
Jaw a criminal wlio sought refuge in a church 
was neither subject to the dispo.sition of the 
bishop nor immune from secular punishment. 
He won protection only from private revenge 
and from eoun punishments of life or liml). 
Criminals subject to the death penalty might 
obtain a modification of sentence or its com- 
mutation to penitence or banishment, but in all 
cases they remained subject to the jniblic legal 
system. 'I’he .spiritual puni.sliment of the church 
never displaced hut merely supplemented secu- 
lar punishment. 'J’hc delivery of the refugee 
took place only upon a guaranty that he would 
not he subjected to capital punishment or brutal 
violence; this guaranty was exacted by the 
church in the form of an oath sworn on the 
Gospel. The rule of tradcre in potestate had 
become that of redder e in ifratia. 

In the Carolingian period the state reorgan- 
ized the sanctuary law. The refugee was no 
longer immune from regular prosecution by the 
law, remaining under the peace of the church 
only until he was haled before a court. The obli- 
gation to turn him over was absolute and not an 
exchange for a guaranty of partial protection. 
All condemned malefactors were excluded from 
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the right of sanctuaiy; should they seek it, they refugees fleeing from private vengeance or tlie 
must be killed immediately even Avithin the king^s justice could pass the remainder of their 
church, 'fhus Germanic ideas triumphed in the lives. The ordinary cliurch sanctuary consti- 
law of sanctuary, all guilty persons being ex- tuted a much less serious menace to order in the 
eluded from the peace of the church and re- kingdom, since from the twelfth century a felon 
garded as outlaws. could be harbored in a church for only forty 

In subsequent centuries the law of ecclesias- days, wdthin whicli period, ii he desired safety, 
tical sanctuary W'as conditioned by the .struggle he had to confe.ss his crime and abjure the realm, 
between state and church which dominated the With the .strengthening of .state authority and 
entire Middle A^ea. Cnnt ructions and expan- the rise of national states there began a .struggle 
sions of the privilege depended upon whether not only against the abu.ses of the .sanctuary 
powtT lay in the .sjuritual or in the secular au- sy.stem but against the system it.self. 1 he Cath- 
thority. For a time tlie church was able to u.se ol ic church through its legi. slat ion, especially the 
the knv of .sanctuarv to advance its .st‘cular bull (him alias of (Gregory MV (i 5 m 0 
power. It extentied the protective quality of btill /f.v of Henedk-t xiii (1725), limited the 
.sa.nctiiary to all grounds connected with the right of .sanctuary by barring certain criminals, 
church; these eompriscil episcopal dwellings and such as street robbers, a.ssassins, political oflend- 
a sjiecifii: area of .surrounding territory, oratories ers and counterfeiters, but it insisted upon re- 
fer juddic di\int‘ sta'viees including tho.se lo- taining the ijistitution in princi[>le [(UhIcx juris 
eated in private residtaices, eloi.sters, abbeys, cammici, can. ijho, iiyq). Church buildings 
ecclesiastical ho.spitals and other religious in.sti- wtae declared in\iolal)l(* and refuge<‘S were not 
tutions. Many of the latter enjoyed this privilege to be removed from them except with the per- 
not SO much through ecclesiastical right as mi.ssion of the Ordinarius, or rt'Ctor; deliberate 
through grant, either express or implied, from and wanton abuse of this immunity was ]>unish- 
tlie prince or <‘mperor. able by excommunication. In the areas where 

In addition there wen* in mediaev^al Europe the Reformation triumf>hed the right of .sanc- 
the purely st'cular sanctuarit‘s, the most impor- tiiary in (aitliolic cliurches was of course abol- 
tant of which were the courtyards of the feudal ished, but in many places the character of 

lords. JCach might l)e a refugt* for a criminal in asyluiii was retained by the purel\ secular sanc- 

fliglit if the lord cared to grant him asylum, tuaries and by some of the sites of the secularized 

Such asylum was usually limited to six weeks cloisters and monasteries; in tlie case of the 

aiul thr(‘e days, although there were variations latter, the priviltgt was suj)pf)sed to have been 
ranging from three days to a y<‘ar and a day. l)ased upon grant from sonit' worldly authority 
During this jieriod the lord tried to arrange a and to attach to the land rather than to the 
settlement of the case aiuI if no agreement could incumbent. 

be reached, the fugiti^’(‘ was generally relea.sed The growth of centralized powers and the 
in a forest w here he might escape from his jnir- development of eliective national systems of 
.suers, 'riie immunity of the lords cou.tyard justice eventually led, however, to the complete 
Irorn invasion by .si.ile authorities and }>rivate abolition of the .sanctuary system. In England 
seek<*rs of \engeance was susiaiiied by the irri- Henry ]i had sevxTely restricted the .sanctuary 
perial courts a. id se\’c‘re penalties Avere exacted privileges of the lay lords and there w^cre .sub- 
for violations. 1 n the later Middle Ages criminals .sequently continuous attempts to limit them in 
who liad committed pri'ineditated homicide the case of ecclesiastical e.statcs. The climax of 
couki not a\ail them.si'lves of such refuge. Not the struggle came in the reign of Henry viil, 
only the lord’s courtyard but the home of every wFen the right of asylum was restricted to 
freeman was su}>}>ost‘d to bean asylum for him- churches and churchyards and was not per- 
self or for anyone whom he wished to protect, mhted for .serious felonies. Refugees instead of 
'I’his pri\ ilege, how ever, \vas soon severely re- abjuring the realm were to be restricted to one 
.stricted. The siatules of a number of mediaeval of eight designated towms. The la.st vestige of 
cities contain provision for limited sanctuar>^ in .sanctuary in England disappeared in 1727. In 
private dw^ellings. In Imgland beginning with Franccitvvasgrcatlycurtailedinij;3ganddur- 
the tenth century the chartered or .secular sane- ing the French Revolution was entirely abol- 
tuaries attained an extensive development. In ished. Article XV of the Austrian- Papal Concor- 
arcas such as the counties palatine and in many dat of 1855 recognized the material immunity of 
of the abbeys which were free of the king’s writ, ecclesiastical buildings demanded by the church 
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in so far as it was consistent with public security 
and the ends of justice. Prussian law authorized 
the public authorities to remove refugees from 
sanctuaries and to imprison them. In an orderly 
state with a systematized legal procedure sanc- 
tuary is superfluous. 

The concept of sanctuary persists today only 
in Switzerland, llecause of its special status in 
international law as a neutralized state Switzer- 
land guarantees sanctuary to foreigners fleeing 
prosecution for political crimes, provided they 
post bail or agree to abstain from all political 
activity. 'J’lie sanctiriry may be suspended at any 
time; cantonal authorities decide on tlie rm^rits 
of individual cases, and final approval rests with 
the Federal Council. 
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SAND, CnCORGE (1804-7(0, French novelist. 
A disciple of Rousseau, Auroie Dujiin (IFironne 
Dudevanl) m her determination to live as “a 
free being” lltal trom lier (|niet I^erry country- 
side and her imjio.ssibJe luishand to plunge into 
t!ie artistic lilt‘ of Paris of the icS^o's. As an 
aitist she claimed the rigid to complete and un- 
restricted frtH'.lom, the privilege of expressing 
lier persoTKility whether in Iter writings or in her 
notorious aTiuiurs. Around 1836, however, her 
attitude began to eliangt‘. Histead of strainitig to 
“thrust oil the yoke of ]>iiblie opinion and hu- 
man lav\s” she was leil by a growing sense of the 
power of human solidarity to eliam})ion the 
cause of the working classes. In revolutionary 
periodicals, such as Re forme (18.1.4) and Cause du 
feuple (1848), site threw in her lot with the 
forces of jiopniar discoident and in the journal 
Cemmiunc de Darts (i84()) jiointed the way to a 
class resolution. But with the disillusioning col- 
lapse of the movement her role as active jiar- 
tieipant came to an end. Mo.st of her later years 
were sjient at Noliant in Berry among the 
peasants of the countryside. Hctc, absorbed in 
her responsibilities as guide and judge, she 
gave expression in her numerous novels, as well 
as in her practical activities, to popular lore, to 
the sense of human solidarity and charity uniting 
all classes and to the gosj^el of sympathy with 
every^ endeavor, however clumsy, which pro- 
ceeds from mankind’s better nature. She had, 
in the words of Renan, “the divine talent of 
giving wings to everything, of producing art out 
of ideas that with others remained rude and 
without form. She gave life to the aspirations of 
those who felt hut knew not how to create.” 

While exerting a distinct influence on the 
feminist movement in France, (Jeorge Sand’s 
teachings met with stubborn suspicioti abroad, 
particularly in England, by reason of her dis- 
respect for the institution of marriage and her 
early fondness for male attire. Her influence on 
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Ibsen, even indirectly, has not been convincingly 
established. Hut there is no room for doubt as to 
her appeal, |>er.sonaJ as well as spiritual, to 
Mazzini both before and after his visit in 1847 
or as to her broader influence on the movement 
for Italian unification. Althf)u^h her belief in 
human ^^oodness was more than once shattered, 
fieor^n* Sand’s optimism was bolstered by a 
j^radually maturing confidence that life and 
progress follow a j^roct'ss of rt ridilm. 

FiacNANl ) HAM)j:NSPKlt(a-R 

HV;/ 7 v'.v: I’oi hihlioj'nipliV of < jeorc'o Sand’s works, sc*v 
]yO\cn)<)iil, S. dt‘, h'futir hilylio^rtiplnquc (Hrusstls 
iS(>S), and liihJioiitaphy (new cd. Pans 1014). 'Plu* 
most cdiarac tcnstic vvrifinc^s of (ieorct* Sand on soi lal 
prohJrrns arc ('<>llv('tcd in the volume Quvstmm poll- 
tiqucK ft sfK idles (Paris nSyc;). 

(loiisult: Jtiiis, laicien, Ia's theories sor Idles ite (leorf^e 
Sami (J*aris n>io); Kareiiine, W., (leorpe Saiuh au 77e 
et ses oein res^ ^ (!*aris iS(>u Kotdiehlaw, 

Saiujel, “(leop^e Sand, lellres a Poru y” m Revue des 
deux motules, 5th ser., vol. lii ( loog) ^>33, <)02 -34; 
Needham, II. A., Le dei'eloppeinnit de resthel'uiue 
SOI i(iloqi(jue en Ridiue et eu Aiuileterre du \i\' sieile 
<iPatis iV'th) p. 74-75; Sehermerliorn, I^. 77 /e 

Sei'CH Stuuys oj the Lyre (lioston 1027); Aloraud, 
Marvel, l.e ronuintismc fnwpais en An^lcterrc de 1S14 d 
/(S’^/.V (Paris IU33). 

SANri’ARY 'TREA'l’lES. Sec Sanpi atio.n. 

SANITATION. I’he term sanitation is now 
used to cover th(‘ removal and disposal, usually 
by public authorities, of all waste matter 
whether licjuid or solitl. Jaejuid wastes, ordi- 
narily calletl vS<-waj^e, include rain and other sur- 
face waters, all domestic licjuid wa.stes and the 
efiluent from industrial establishments. The 
soliu wastes consist of pjarbage, ashes, rubbish, 
street sweejiin^s, leaves and snow. 

'riirou^hout the j^reatcr part of the history of 
eivilizetl society but feeble attempts were made 
to remove tilth; the most common method em- 
ployed until cjuite recently for getting rid of in- 
convenient accumulations of rubbish and other 
waste was to throw them into the street. 'The 
housemaids of Edinburgh as late as the eight- 
eenth century, according to Scott and Smollett, 
Hung dirty water from u])per windows with the 
warning cry of “gardyloo.” d’herc are numerous 
descriptions of the inconceivable filth of the 
streets of ancient and metliaeval cities. The 
Athenians had their aslynomoi, who among other 
duties were responsible for cleaning and leveling 
the stret‘ts before religious processions; while in 
the Roman cities of the irnjKTial period the 
aediles directed the cleaning, paving and improv- 
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ing of the streets within the city and for a mile 
outside. In American and English cities of the 
eightecTith century each householder had the 
duly of keeping clean the street before his 
prerni.scs, an obligation which was not very 
seriously j)erformed. 

Il is true that so-called sewers, built about 
700 n.c., luive been excavated on the sites of 
Nineveh and Babylon and that (ireek and Ro- 
man cities pos.sessed similar con.structions. All 
of these, however, like the most famous of 
ancient sewers, the Cloaca Maxima, which 
drained the site of the Roman Forum and is still 
in use after twenty-hvt' centuries, were mt*rely 
drains for the purpose of carrying off surface 
water. In fact until Sir John Harrington in- 
vented the water clo.set there was little use for 
the modern sanitary sewer. 

Sewering really began in the eighteenth cen- 
tury when the natural water courses, or open 
ditches, of London and Paris W'cre first covered 
over. Ill 1 80S Paris had approximately fourteen 
and one half miles of such drains w ith some forty 
openings into the Seine; by 1S32 the mileage 
had been increased to twenty-live. In the latter 
yt;ar a careful topographical sur\ey w’as made 
the basis for an e\t(*nsive sewx^r system which, 
by means of large iiittTcepting sew'ers, elimi- 
nated all but three of the river outlets. The 
characteristic feature of these Paris sewers w'as 
their size, a cross section in the smallest of them 
being large enough for men to work standing up 
This early examjile has been followed and ex- 
tended in the modern sewer system of the 
I'Vench capital. 

Down to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, howwer, sewers nowhere w'ere the princi- 
pal means of disposing of human excrement, 
which was ordinarily discharged into cesspools. 
'Fhese were cleaneil and the residue removed 
usually by private contractors at the expense of 
the hou.seholder. As a rule the cesspools were not 
cleaned freijuently or disinfected properly in 
populous places, so that they constituted a con- 
tinuously increasing nuisance. In some com- 
munities it was the custom to place below the 
soil pipe a pail, which was emptied or exchanged 
for a clean pail at intervals. The dry vault, or 
privy, which still remains the characteristic pro- 
vision for sanitation in larrn areas and small 
villages in the United States and Europe, was 
common. 

Tile experience of London illustrates the 
gradual escape from the nuisance such methods 
produced in crowded cities. The sanitary situa- 
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lion in London was seriously complicaitid l>y the while the vestries and district boards had also 
peculiarities ol its governmental organization, constructed local units. Many ol the open ditch 
In the city proper, which in 1855 comprised less sewers were either abandoned or filled in and 
than one hundredth of the area and one twen- work was begun to hasten the elimination of all 
tieth of the population, there were commis- cesspools. 

sioners of se'wers appointed by the Common In the United States conditions were not un- 
Council from its own members. In the sur- like those in England. Sewers of a sort existed in 
rounding parishes, which contained most of the New York in i(Soo, but few sanitary sewers were 
population, only eight had commissioners of built before 1(850. In 1S77 Philadelidna had 
sewers and in thc^se the authority was greatly 82,000 cesspools, Washington 56,000 and Chi- 
restricted. As a result such sewers as there were cago 30,000, although the last named also 
did not form a single system but were extremely boasted of a sewer system. Evtai at the turn of 
varied as to size and grade; many were poorly the twentieth century Ehiladeljdiia and St. 

planned and constructed:, while a great number Louis had twice as much street mileage as sewer 

were mere open ditches w'hich were as bad as or mileage, while Haltimore, New Orleans and Mo- 
worse than the cesspools they were replacing. bile relied mainly on open gutters for drainage. 
There was no way of compelling owners to con- The experience of London shows clearly the 
nect their houses wath the sewers and the land- need for a unified plan for a whole metropolitan 
lords in the tenement districts vigorously op- area. Some efforts have been made in this direc- 
])oscd all attempts at sanitary regulations. I'he tion in the United States — the Metropolitan 
.sewage that was collected was emptied into the Di.strict of Boston is an example -but in most 
'rhames in such a way that it was washed back of the large cities of the United States there still 
by the tide and remained in the city instead of remains the diniculty presented by historic 
being carried off. This contaminated a large part boundaries dividing what should be a single ad- 

of the water suf)j)ly and contributed greatly to ministrative unit. Such boundaries must be 

ejhdemics of tyjihus and cholera. eliminated before satisfactory sanitarx' eondi- 

In 1847, although the connection of houses tions can prevail throughout the whole area, 
wath the sewt'rs w^as made comjnilsory, no pro- 'The disposal f)f stowage is as important as its 
vision was made for adequate etiforcement. The collection. The earliest practise was to empty 
cholera epidemic of 1848 forced the establish- sewage into some nearby body ol w^ater, al- 
ment of the Metropolitan Uommission of though there is some evidence that the sewage 
Sew^ers, but because of the failure' of the com- of Athens, which was poured into the stream 
mission to clean the city it was replaced in Ivridanus, W'as useil for irrigation. Such methods 
November, 1848, by the (general Board of presented no difficulties when the sew^age con- 
Health. While the board was empowered to i.ssue .sisted largely of surface water, but w ith the in- 
directions for the prevention of epidemic or troduetion of w ater carriage for fecal matter the 
contagious diseases, it met watli .so much re- problem ol disposal became more serious, 
sistance from the local officers in charge (»f en- Where sewers empty into a sufliciently large 
forcement that little w'as accom]ilishetl. body of water, the consequent dilution renders 

In 1848 Parliament had enacted a thorough- the sewage innocuous; but wdiere there is not 
going sanitary code for English cities in general, enough w^ater and particularly w^here the water 
excepting the London metro])olitan area; seven is used for drinking purposes by neighboring 
years later similar provision was made for Lon- towais, dangerous pollution may result. Irriga- 
don. The new' law^ set up a Metropolitan Board tion is a satisfactory means of disposal only in 
of Works, which was to be elected by the those ca.s(‘s in which a sufficiently large amount 
several vestries and district boards and was to of land is available and in semi-aritl regions with 
have extensive powers over sewers, streets and sandy soil. Nevertheless, these two methods are 
the removal of refuse. The city and the twenty- still largely used both in the United States and 
three largest parishes were constituted districts, in Europe. 

while the smaller parishes were grouped into The first attempt at the concentrated treat- 
thirteen additional districts; the vestries and ment of sewage was by a chemical precipitation 
boards in these districts were to have similar of the solids, a plant for this purpose being 
powers over sanitation matters wathin their local erected at Worcester, Massachusetts, in i8qo. 
areas. By 1865 the Metropolitan Board of Works Trickling filters were introduced to ])rcpare the 
Ixad completed a system of intercepting sewers, sewage for final land treatment. 'Phe sludge pro- 
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ducccl in this way was offensix c and it was found 
ru‘crssarv to add st-ptic tanks for the jnirpose of 
treating it. llu two-story, or IiiihotF, tank, 
w})ieli was hrst listed in tfie I iiited Slates in 
Jijii, folIf)\ved; in tliis apparatus s<*dirnenlation 
took plaee in the top story, while tlie deeomposi- 
tion oeciirred in the low it. Baltimore in 1914 
introduetal the sejnirale sludge digestion system, 
in whieh independent units were used rather 
than a two-story tank. These methods, r)f wJiieh 
the latter .seems the more pojndar, are very 
widely uscxl by the small and medium sized 
cities of tlu‘ linited States, d’he best form of 
trtMtment, howevtT, is tlu‘ activated sludge 
j^rocess, whereby the sewage is aerated in the 
presenec of previously aerated sludge, caus- 
ing the suspended solids to be ovidi/ed or cf)l- 
leeted into a rapidlv scuttling Hock. This process 
affords a high degret^ of purification as well as 
a sludg(‘ of some valiK* as a fertilizer. AnothtT 
great acKantage of tin* activated sludge proct‘Ss 
is that it re(]uires a much smaller area aiul cubic 
content for the care of sewage. 'Thus in a city of 
600,000 the followitig are tlie area and cubic 
content recpiirements for the three outstanding 
methods of sewage treatment: 

Srtlhng .sludge beds, intermittent satid filters 

Soo acK's 140,000,000 «. ubie feet 
Irnhoff tariKs, sknli’:e beds, trickling filters 

(>o acres 17,000,000 ciibu feet 
Activated sludc^' plant c<»tnplete 

10 ai-ies 5,000,000 cubic feet 

The organization for admini.stering a sewiT 
system is simj>le and rt‘]ati\ely hwv men are re- 
cjuired. Ortlinarily the work is performed by a 
division of tht‘ department of public works or of 
streets and sewers; in large cities .sometimes a 
sejiarate department is set u]>. An engineer is 
usually in charge of the whole sy.sttmi, while in 
large cilit*s a.ssistants are employed at the treat- 
ment works and for purpo.ses of maintenance 
and rcj^air. A crew (or crews, dej^ending on the 
size of the city) is maintained to clean catch 
ba.sins, make fre(|uent inspections of the sewers, 
removt* obstructions, clean the tanks at the treat- 
miait works and the like, (irowing cities often 
maintain oflice staffs to collect scientific data 
concerning sewage flow and similar matters and 
to ilesign the TU‘cessary additions to the .sew’cr 
systeng w here there is only occasional construc- 
tion, it has been found cheaper to hire a consult- 
ing engineer. 

'Fhe remo\aI of solid wastes presents fewer 
engineering dilliculties but more serious ad- 
ministrative problems. Ashes, rubbish and gar- 


bage may be collected separately or in any com- 
bination, the method to be used depending 
largely on the facilities for dispo.sal. J he ordi- 
nary practisi* has been to collect the garbage 
si'paratelv, the collection of ashes and rubbish 
being sometimes comliincd and .sometimes 
separated. In some citit‘s collectors arc licensed 
by the city but paid by the householders di- 
rectly; in others the city jKiys the contractor; and 
in still others thi‘ city contracts for collection at a 
certain price to be paid by tiic householders. 
While these contract mctliods have btvn w idely 
used and in many cases art' satisfactory, tlu' best 
method is dirt'Ct municipal collection for the 
following rea.sons: when })roperly administered 
it costs It'ss than contract eollection; it t'liminates 
the burdt'ti on the houselioldt'r of dealing with 
the contractor; and it is more likely to insure 
regular and eom|>It‘te collections. Whether the 
ctillection is made by contractors or directly by 
the municipalit v, it has been found di'sirable to 
maintain an indejXMuienl inspection force to sec 
that all ordinaiK't's and rules are enforced. 

(iarbage is ordinarily colleeti'd in tank wag- 
ons, sometimes in can rack wagons. The most 
desirable form of t:mk w'agon is one whicli is easy 
to clean, is filled with a cover and is not too high 
to prevent one man fnim emptying a can into it. 
'The can rack wagon is so arranged that the or- 
dinary garbage cans of the householder are 
placH'd on the wagon and hauled to the loading 
station, a clean can be!ng left in place of each one 
removed. As a ruli' collections urt' madi' in the 
tlavtimc' in residential districts and at night in 
business districts. Noist' is the chief objection to 
night collections in residential areas. 

'rhe disposal of garbage has long been a 
serious prolilem in large cities. At one lime 
dumping into tlu' sea or rivers was a common 
jwacti.se. River dumping is now' generally pro- 
hibited by health authorities because of the 
dangers incident to the pollution of streams; and 
even sea dumping has beiai subjected to severe 
regulations because of the necessity for protect- 
irig bathing beaches from the garbage washed 
back by the title. Boston and New York and 
other large seaboard cities, however, still employ 
this method. Another form of dispi 
to ii.se garbage and refuse for filling low lands. 
When the garbage is spreatl in thin layers and 
promptly covered with ashes or earth to a sufll- 
cient depth, this method may he iiseo wdth 
generaf satisfaction; on the otlv ;xuid, wTen it 
is carelessly employed, as is too often the case, it 
results in a serious nuisance. Teeding to hogs is 
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Still another method of garbage disposal; it in- 
volves, first, a complete sej)aration of edible 
garbage from ashes, broken glass and the like 
and, second, a willingtiess on the part of house- 
holders to perform the separation. Unless the 
feeding is done on lloors which are cleaneil daily, 
the piggery will beconu^ offensive; also the hogs 
must be inoculated against hog cholera, d’hc 
length of the haul to the piggery has a great deal 
to do with the possibility of profit from the 
enterprise, a factor which excludes most large 
cities from the use of this method. A number of 
smaller cities in the United States and Eurf)pe 
are able to find contractors wfio will take over 
garbage disposal f)n favoral)U‘ terms, largely be- 
cause of the possible j'lrofits iii hog raising. 

Still another form of garbage disposal which 
can yield a j^rofit is that of reduction, Uarbage 
ordinarily contains about 3 jK^rcent grease, 
which may be extracted and used coruTuercially 
for cheap soaps and other purposes. Reduction 
secures this grease and at the same time renders 
the garbage innocuous. One method of retluc- 
tion is that whereby the garbage is cooked and 
the liquid pn'sstxl out; tlu; grease is skimmed 
when it has cooled. According to another 
method a solvent is made to (low through the 
garbage, which is then distilled to yield the 
grease. 'The tankage, or remainder, makes a 
moderately good fertilizer, 'fhe use of a solvent 
is a little more expensive than cooking but has 
the advantage of eliminating tlu‘ objectionable 
odors of the latter method. Neither process can 
be emjdoyed successfully on a small scale, so 
that reduction is virtually confined to cities of 
over 100,000 inhabitants. When the price of 
grease is high and when* there is a market for the 
tankage as fertilizer, reduction may yield a small 
prolit; on the other hand, the return is uncer- 
tain, plant provision is co.stly ami the operation 
itself is expensive. 

ddiere has been an increasing tendency for 
cities to turn to incineration as being on the 
whok‘ the cheapest and least unpleasant means 
of garbage disposal, 'fhere are t\t() types of in- 
cinerator. 'riie low^ temperature incinerator, or 
crematory, is cheap to build but is inefficient and 
exj>ensive to operate. It burns at about Soo° F., 
which often results in incomplete combustion 
and a considerable odor. 'The high temperature 
incinerator, or destructor, burns at about 1200° 
F. and completely burns all the odorous gases. It 
requires less space, less fuel and less labor. 

The collection of ashes and rubbish is similar 
to the collection of garbage, except that the 
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seasonal variation is reversed, the heaviest lf)ad 
coming in the winter months. Since collections 
are less frequenl and the bulk is greater, larger 
equipment may be usetl to advantage. 11 ashes 
and rubbish are collected separately, the ashes 
may be used for lilling in low areas about the 
city. Rubbish and ashes together make a poor dll, 
and in view of the fact that there is little else that 
can be tlone with the mixture separate collec- 
tions apj)ear to be advisable. Rubbish may be 
burned in an incinerator and that part which 
does TM>t burn can In* ii.sed as (ill. The sorting ol 
rubbish for salable material often simy^lities the 
problem of disposal. The .sabaging equipment 
is cheap and there is a ready market h>r scrap 
metal, bottles and rags, the revenue from which 
pays the exj^ense of sorting. 

A great many factors enter into tlu‘ selection 
of a method for cleaning streets. Tlu^ amount 
of traffic, the amount of sweepings ju-oductxl, 
the number of horse drawn vehicles, the charac- 
ter of the neighborhood, the tyj)e of pavement 
and .seasonal lluctuations all play a ]iart. d'here 
are four gt neral methods of street cleaning now 
in use. lunst, there is the squeegee machine, an 
apparatus consisting ol a roller with rubber 
flaps and designed to scour thi‘ street. 1 1 operates 
upon large areas of smooth, conqKiratively clean, 
pavement and must be prec-eded by a sprinkler or 
flusher to loosen the dirt. 'The device is highly 
efficient but costly and is rar(*ly used iti the 
United States. A second method is the use of the 
machine broom, d’he most primitive form f)f 
mechanical street cleaning ecjuijnnent, it con- 
sists of a large rotary broom placed at an angle 
to the line of travel for the purpose of pushing 
the dirt to the side of the road. Machine brooms, 
however, are now as a rule ecpiij^ped with a light 
sprinkling tlevdce in front and a pick up, or 
vacuum attachment, behind, so that they clean, 
pick up and remove dirt in one oj^eration. A 
third method, flushing, is ordinarily the cheap- 
est means of cleaning jiawd streets, at any rate 
in cities with adetjuate water supplies and satis- 
factory sewer systems. It is now usually done by 
a tank truck with a pressun* motor. Flushing by 
hand with hoses is effective for small areas if 
skilfully done. Fourth, a certain amount of hand 
sweeping is always a necessary supplement to 
machine brooming or flushing. It is the only 
means of cleaning in heavy traffic, around 
parked cars and on certain types of rough pjave- 
ment. I’hc Paris system, in which gutters are 
flushed from jets in the curb and arc then swept 
and washed by women with brooms, is as eflfec 
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live as any yet devised, although it cannot he 
used in the United States because of the higlier 
cost of labor. Street .sw<*ej)ings, where they are 
not fiushe‘d into the sewers, are carried to the in- 
cinerator or to remote 'I'lie material in 

sweepings is too unstable for filling low ground 
and has little value as a feTtili/(‘r, although at- 
tempts have betai niad(‘ to use it for this purpose. 

"bhe removal of snow is an important factor in 
northern cities, not so much as a sanitary rnea.s- 
ure but as an aid to traffic movement and to 
f)revent injuiT to the pavements. The .snow is 
ordinarilv plowed to the side of the road and 
then collected and nanoved in tiaicks. I'he 
major consideration in snow removal is speed 
and to this entl dis])osal places must be con- 
xeniently located. The easiest metliod of dis- 
]iosal is flushing into sewers, j)ailicularly in 
periods of rising tem|>eratur(‘. Snow mav also be 
dump(‘{l into rivers or fgher bodies of water or 
into any well drained area. 

'The atlmimslration of the collection of solid 
wastes and of street cleaning is usuallv entrusted 
to the same department of the city government, 
d’his is sometimes and quite improperly the de- 
jairtment of health. While tin* motive behind 
tluvse sanitary activities is largely the promotion 
of health, rfie means lu'cessarily employed in- 
vohe (‘iigineering problems whicfi health de- 
partment officials are sxTlorn traiiu‘d to meet. 
(Garbage and refuse collection and disposal and 
street cleaning belong rather with the other 
public works functions or, if the city is of great 
size, in a d(‘partm<‘nt by themselves. 'Uhe work 
falls naturally into three divisions: collection, 
street cleaning anti tiisposal. Each has its own 
administralixe problems, which include the re- 
cruiting and organization of numerous em- 
ployees and their adjustment to costly and 
elal)orate mechanical etjuipnuMit. Idle division 
of the city into routes r)r distrets for the various 
types of collection, for street cleaning and for the 
proper organization of the working force of each 
activity must be xvorked out by each city in terms 
of its own local conditions. 

Thomas II. Keep 
Srr: Pchi.ic' Hkaith; Water Suci'Ey; C'oMMUNKJAiiLE 

l)l.Sl<ASl.S, CONTHOI. t)I ; KI'IDI MICS; I)lSA.STIiJ<S AND 

Disas'h k Ri i.n i ; C'liv; City and 'Town Pijvnning; 
Mftkoi'omi AN Ari as; Housino; IUuldino UixaiLA- 
i ions; Inspection; AlEDuaxi:. 

(Umsult: 'I’lu'rnthke, l.., “Sanitation, Baths, and 
Strcxt-Cleaiiin^r in the Middle Aj^es and Renaissance'" 
in Spviuluni, vol. iii (ig2S) 192-203; Metcalf, L., and 
Kddy, H. P., Snveraf^r iimi Sctcuf'e Disposal; a Text- 
book (2nd ed. Nex\' \’ork 1930); Babbitt, U E., Setver- 


aj^r and Se7va;^r I'rvntmnit (4th ed. New York 193-2); 
Adams, S. II., Modern Serca^r Disposal and lly^dcne 
( I X)ndon 1 930); JMurt in, A. J., and Se7vaf'e Dis- 

posal (London 1930); Munro, W. B., Aluninpal (Jov- 
ermnent and yldininisf rat ion, 2 vols. (New York 1923) 
X’ol. ii, ell. x\\; C apes, W . 1 ’., and Carp<‘nter, J. 1 )., 
jMnnicipal J loused ami ny (New Vorl^ »9i‘^); Herin^, 
Rudolf, and f inxlv, S. A., 77 /e (iollntion and Disposal 
of Munifipal Refuse (New ’^’oik (heat Britain, 

Ministry t»f i lealtli. Report of an Inrestiiuition into the 
Ruhlir Ideattsin^ Sen'ne in the ddininisfratire (Jaunty 
London, by J. C‘. Dawes (1920); United States, 
Ihihlie Health Ser\ lee, “Municipal Wastes, 'Their 
Uharacter, Uollection, Disposal,” h\ II. R. ( 'n)hurst, 
and “S(‘waj.^e 'Preatmenf in the thiiret] Stall's,” by Ii. 
11 . WajL^enhals, K. j. 'Thenaull, and II. B. 1 lomtiKin, 
Puhlu Health liulfetin, nos. ,07 and 132 (0/20-23); 
United States, (ieolo/^ieal Sur\'ey, “Pollution of Illi- 
nois and Mississifipi Rivers by Cdiicapo Sewa^re, a 
Di/^est of the 'Tcstiinon>' in lire Case ol the State of 
Missfuiri 7'. the State ol Illinois and the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of ('hieaRO,” by M. O. Leij.;lT»on, li'ater Supply 
and Imitation Jhiper, no. 11)4 (1007); Uoste, J. JL, 
“'I’hc Disposal of the Refuse of Uoniniunilit's” in 
Realist, X'r»l. iii (1930) .|4 5(1; Stddteieiiiinun^, ed. by 
A. Aseher and otliers, J landhueh der lly^ii'iit', \'ol. ii 
(2nd ed. Ueipsic ii/u/); Kleinst hrolh. A., “Kanalisa- 
tion,” and Szalla, j., “Strassenreinicunc” in JJand- 
n drterbudi der Kornniunuhnssensi haftrn, \ol. ii (jena 
1922) p. 5tS4 ho5, and xol. \\ (Jena 1924) p. 142-45; 
Rolants, E., J.i's <‘aux usees (Paris 1(725); Inihofl, Karl, 
“Sewaire Disposal and Pr.utue, features of the Cier- 
man System, Moih-rn J )(‘\ dopments Re\ievved” in 
AJunicipal jyournaf and J*uhlit ll’oihs Emiineei, \() 1 . xlii 
(1933) boo; United States, Uihraty of Uonjpess, Di- 
vision of Bihliojxraphv , List oj Refrenies on Seiva^e 
and Setea^e Disposal, SeKvt List no. (>73 (i</22); Sec- 
tion on “Sewaijfe Drspo.sal” in American J^uhlie Health 
Association, Umr ( New "I’ork 1932 ). Sei* also 

Munieipai Sanitation, puoii.shed monthly in New 
A'ork since i(/30. 

SAN'JW CRUZ, ANDRES (ryqz i(S(>5), Bo- 
livian statc.sman. Santa Cruz, who was a meslizt), 
a descendant of upper class Spanish and Inca 
stock, was born in Bolix ia. After fighting xvith 
the Spanish forces against the armies of the 
“patriots” he joined the latter and xxtui distinc- 
tion in the wars of independence. In 1826 Boli- 
var appointed him president of the Council of 
Government of JVni and in 1828 he became 
Peruvian minister to Chile. From r82(j to 1839 
he served as president of Bolix ia. During his 
administration a new constitution was promul- 
gated, more democratic than the constitution 
given it hy Bolivar in 1826. Public credit was 
restored, reforms were made in education and 
the Codigos Santa Cruz were draxvn up. Santa 
Cruz also furthered the industrial and commer- 
cial interests of Bolivia. 

His consuming passion was to carry out 
Bolivar’s idea of a united Spanish /Viuerica; his 
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numerous enemies declared that he desired to 
head an enlarged Inca empire, d'he factional 
struggles in I’cru in T(S35 gave him an oppor- 
tunity to invade that country and led to the 
division of Peru into the independent states of 
South and North Peru. In 1S36 Santa Cruz 
decreed the establishment of the Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation, composed of South Pern, North 
Peru and Bolivia, with himself as “supreme pro- 
tector.” ( jreat Britain, France, the United States 
and some of the South American countries for- 
mally recognized the confederation. Santa Cruz 
was now at the zenith of his power. 'I'he mantle 
of leadership, so long worn by Bolivar, had 
fallen upon his shoulders. But Chile, Argentina, 
Ecuador and Brazil considered the confedera- 
tion, or at least Santa Cruz, a menace Xo the 
peace and safety of Hispanic America. C’hile aiul 
Argentina declared war against him, and in i<S3() 
after his deieat lie abdic-ated as su])reme pro- 
tector of the confederation ami resigned a.s presi- 
dent of Bolivia. Between the years 1S55 and 
1865 Santa Cruz served as Bolivian minister 
to (ireat Britain, France, the Holy See, Spain 
and Belgium. 

N. Andhfav N. Clkm-n 

Consult: Santa-( Vu/, ( )scar cL*, L'l Cicncral . InJfcs Jr 
Santa-Cru 7 . Cr<in Mansi <il Jr Zrfu'ta rl (nun J*rru 
(La Paz i<)24); Iturnrha, Acusti'n, Iltstona Jr liolrt'iu 
hujo la aJrnniistrai idn Jrl Mansi al Andrrs Santa Cruz, 
vol. i- (SiKTc i<i2o ) vt)l. i, p. 70 1 - (>33; Basadre, 
Jorj^c, La imiianon Jr la rrpuhliia, \(>ls. i ii (Lima 
ig2g-3o) \()1. 1, p. 371-451, and vol. ii; Onldncz 
Ldpez, Maniu‘ 1 , and C'respo, L. S., Bosifurfo Jr la 
histo) ia Jr linli'^'ia (La Paz i<)i 2) p. 215 -44; Ar^uedas, 
Alcides, jlirstoria Jr /iolnia: lits lauJJlos IrtraJos 
(Harcfloiia i<;23), especially bU. ii; (Jarcia C’aldenin, 
Prancisco, Lrs Jr/norratirs latinrs Jr L Amrruiur (Pans 
I (>12), tr. by lb IMiall as Latin America: Its Rise and 
Progress (London igi3) jj. 122-26. 

SARASWA'J'I, SWAMl IMYANANDA (1824^ 
83), Indian religious reformer. Educated in the 
strict orthodox tradition of the Brahmans, 
Dayananda was strongly influenced by his later 
studies under Swami Virjananda, who had re- 
jected the popular form of Hinduism. I 3 aya- 
nanda combined a profound knowledge and love 
of the ancient scriptures with the zeal of a critical 
reformer. He wandered through India preaching 
a return to the spirit of the original Vedic gospel 
away from the later distortions of Hinduism. 
His attacks on crude polytheism and on the 
caste system aroused the opposition of orthodox 
Brahmanism. 

In 1875 he founded the Arya Samaj. In oppo- 
sition to the eclectic and liberal-humanitarian 
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Brahmo Samaj it sought to reawaken India 
through its past, t() arouse the pridt* of the 
Hindus in their cultural heritage and tf» adhere 
strictly to the Sanskrit I edas, which it held tc: 
be the sole source of all knowledge and of moral 
law. This doctrine strengthened Indian national 
sentiment and diminishetl the influence of the 
acknowletlgment, by the older generation of 
Indian leatlers, of the moral and intelkH:tual 
superiority of Europe. The Arya Samaj more- 
over deeply influencetl educational theory and 
social work in India. It taught self-help, de- 
manded ecpial oj'iport unities for all castes and 
equality for women, organized relief activities 
anti .supported charitable institutions. In the 
educational held it created the Dayananda 
Anglo-Vedic College and under the leadership 
of Lala Munshi Ham the gurukulas, educational 
institutions, which attempted to be com- 
pletely independent of the government and to 
provide nation.ilist education through a combi- 
nation of the ancient disciplines and traditions 
with th(‘ m Hlero sciences. Dayananda was a 
forerunner of the new nationalism; by his teach- 
ing and his e\am})le he helped cheek thi* assimi- 
lation to lvur(>]>ean culture of India’s educated 
youth and opened the way to a re\aluatit)n of 
India’s thought and ilestiny. 

Hans Kohn 

(Jonsult: Lajpat Rai, 'J'hr Atva Samai; an zlciount 
of Its Origin, Dneirinrs and Aitivitirs (London iggs); 
Kohn, Hans, Crschichtr Jrr nationalrn lirurgung tm 
ijrirnt (Berlin ig2S), tr. by M. M. (been (Ixmdon 
ig2g) p. 61— ()S; l'an.)ubar, J. N., Modern Rrligmu'' 
Alirvemrnts in India (New A Ork on 5) P- lOi 2 <); 
Bannerjea, I). N., India's Nation IhiilJrrs (London 
I gig) ch. iv. 

S ARM lENTO , DOMINGO !• A U S' I’ 1 N O 
(1811-88), Argentine statesman, publicist, soci- 
ologist and educator. Sarmiento supplemented 
his scant formal education by wide reading and 
study. In his youth he was associated with 
Echeverria, Alberdi and other liberals and be- 
came involved in revolutionary activities on the 
side of the Unitarians, tir Centralists, as opposed 
to the lA'deralists. In i83() he fled for the second 
time to Chile, where he edited Mercurio and 
Naciofia/, whose columns became di.scu.ssion 
centers for political and religious liberalism. I le 
also established and directed the first normal 
school in Chile. From 1845 to 1847 he traveled 
in Europe, north Africa and the United States, 
coming into contact with the leading intellec- 
tuals of the period. He w^as particularly im- 
pressed by the educational system and political 
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orj];anization of the United States. His admira- 
tion for the latter caused him to modify his 
Centralist doctrines, ami uj^on his return to Chile 
he advocat<-d in his new journal, (Monica, a gov- 
ernment for Argentina similar to that of the 
United States. 

'riiroughout his exile Sarmiento had been a 
leading hgure in the oj)]M)sition to Rosas, who 
was ruling in Argentina, and in i{S5i lie helped 
Urqui/a to o\erthrow' him. From T(S55 lie held 
office in the government of Rucfios Aires and 
later in th<‘ federal adriiinistration. He served as 
minister to C'hik* and the United Stat(\s and 
from to i<S74 was presidtmt of his country. 
In tin's capacity he initiated the public school 
system and brought ])rofessors from lht‘ United 
States to tlirect norriial scliools for the training 
of native teachta’s, for he believed tliat only 
through education couKi the masses be raised 


razas en America (2 vols., Ruenos Aires 1883) 
is not as original a work as his earlier book, and 
it failed to differentiate clearly between race as 
a biological fad and the results of psychosocial 
environment. Nevertheless, it influenced Argen- 
tinian social thought lor hah a century. Sar- 
iniento’s other writings deal chiefly wdth causes 
for which he struggled as a journalist and public 
official. His collected WT)rks have been published 
under the titl<‘ Ohras compleias (52 vols., Ruenos 
Aires 1 885- 1^03). 

L. U. Bi:rnari) 

Oottsult: Rlnnco-Fomhonii, K., (iKUides rsrn fores de 
Ajuniia, sijflo v/x f.Mmlriil igi7) ^'h. li; ( iiicrra, J. Ci., 
Sarniiefifo; sn I'idu i sus (Santjac^o, t hilc 

In^cnicros, Jo.st', Soeio/ojdo (inicntnui (7hi cel. Ruenos 
Aires i<)24) p. 371-42^), and Lti ei'olutioTi de las ideas 
arffrtitinas^ 2 vuJs. ( Ruenns Aiivs i()iS-2o) vol. ii, 

p. 722-3^. 


to an a|q)F-cci.ition of ](‘sponsible seif-gov<‘rn- 
ment. ii(‘ also de\'ot<‘d himself to agricultural 
colonization of the pampas and encoFFraged rail- 
road building into the interior. TIis two suc- 
cessoF's in the presidency continued his policies, 
and thus Argentiita Inraine uneler his leMtlership 
and influence the most advanced of the South 
AmcF'ican rejnjblics with the best systerti of rail- 
roatls in Latin America. Sarmiento coFitinued 
his leadcF’.shifF iFi politics, jourFialism and ealuca- 
tion until his death. 


S.\RPI, I*Af)LO (1^52- 1^23), W iietian state.s- 
man and historian. Sarju was a member of the 
Order of the S(‘rviti, and although he wore the 
cleric’s garb until his d<‘ath he was v^ei'y critical 
of tlu‘ pa]ntcy and the church. As tlu'ologian and 
adviser of the \’enetian Republic he W'as the 
princi])al advocate of the policy of resi.stance in 
the conte.st bt'twtvn Vcmice aiul Rope Raul v for 
jurisdiction ov'er two j>riests, guilty of common 
crimes, whom tfie j>o[)e sought to extradite in 
order to turn them over to the ecclesiastical 


Sarmiento, like Alberdi, was one of the great- tribunals. In sjute of th(‘ papal interdict against 
est social theorists of Sj^anish America. His tfie republic* in 1 hot) and the risk to his personal 
Facumiu; cirilhaciou i hurharie (Santiago, Chile safety Sarpi succeeded in defending the rights 
1845, new ed. Madrid 1924; tr. by ]\I. lb IMann of the state against papal attack. He WTOte an 
as lajr in Ihe Arj’cniine Rcpu})lii\ New \ ork account of the affair in the Y.v/ur/V/ dc//’ff//rrdr//n 


tS()S), which won him inteimational recognition, di I cnezia (1624), in which he advocated a policy 
Avas a .sociological analysis, w ith an anthropo- of rigorous jurisdiction over everything pertain- 
geograi^hii- slant, of South America, 'bhe history ing to the temporal interestsof the church, antic- 
of the Argentine and of South America in gen- ipating in scjme respects the doctrine of the 
<‘ral was, lie believeal, dominated by the struggle separation of the two powers, 
between the cities and the j)am}>as, which rep- Sarpi’s most imporlanl historical work is the 
rt‘.sented distinct phases of social evolution. Ihe Jstoria del Canciliu tridentino, in which the 
cities had been able to absorb Luropexm culture vicissitudes of the Council of Trent are treated 
and were characterized by a spirit of progress, with accurate knowledge of the complex theo- 
while the plain, cut oil from the civilization of logical questions and policies behind the scenes. 
Europe, retained a barbaric and savage point of Sarpi traced the gradual process of transfonna- 
view*. 1 he candillas, such as hacundo and Rosjis, tion through which the council, originally sought 
were an expression ot the spirit of the plain. A by the Protestants to bring about the reforma- 
number of years later Sarmiento, influenced by tion of the church, supported by Emperor 
the ideas of Herbert Spencer, oflerevl a new Charles V as a means of healing the schism in his 
interpretation of South America basing it upon states and accepted by the l.iishops as a means of 
the conflict of the various races. Ivuropean ini- restoring the autonomy of their apostolic minis- 
migration would, he held, aid in race regenera- try, finally became the organ of the Catholic 
tion while mass education would helj) to raise Counter-Refonnation, which made the schism 
the lower lev els. I he Cfmflu'to y harniontas de las irreparable and ended by consecrating the abso- 
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Jute power of the Roman pontificate and reduc- 
ing the bishops to greater servitude. Such a 
change, Sarpi held, would not have been pos- 
sible unless the papacy had followed a Machia- 
\ellian policy, which, by taking advantage of 
changing |')olitical events and monopolizing the 
majority of the votes of the council through 
threats, lavors and the admission of persons in 
sympathy with it, succeed<*d in winning all its 
])oints. By utilizing abundant diplomatic ma- 
terial Sarj’)i was able to j^resent a precise and 
thoroiigligoing examination, wdiich aroused the 
ire of the papists. 

Sarju ranks with Machiavelli and Cbiicciar- 
dini as one of the great historical wTitersoftht‘ six- 
teenth century. 1 le excels in the art of presenta- 
tion, in psychological analysis and in conveying 
to the read<T the sense of immediate contact w ith 
the personalities and events described, llis 
scientific obj\‘Clivity has, however, l>e(‘n seriously 
<jut‘Slioned. lie shows decided ]'>artialily to the 
J'rotestant cause, and some writers have gone so 
far as to claim that he had been con\ cited 
secretly to Proti'stantism; others have held that 
he falsified documents and was biased in his 
selection of materials. 

Guido of. Ru(;(:ifro 

ll'o/ks: Oprrr, <S vols. (1 Iclinstadt [X’^erona] 1761-6S). 

(Jonsi/lt: Bian<'lii-C fi()\ ini, Aurclio, di h'rd 

Ptiola Sdtpi, 2 (2nd cd. Zurich 1 .S.p» .^7); h'lo- 

rentino, J'rancesc'o, “Paolo Sarpi” in his Scrittt I'ani 
(Najd cs iS7()) p. 7()-ioo; Kohertson, Alexander, Fm 
Fiiolo Stirpt, ihe of till' { 'cmtunis (2iid ed. 

London Balan, P., Fm Paolo Sarpi (X'enicc 

1SS7); Rein, Cl., Paolo Sat pi and die Protest anten 
(I lelsinelors j()04); Ateiieo N'enelo, Paido Sarpi r i 
SNoi tempi (C’ltia di Lastello J023); Ranke, L. von, 
Die t dmist hen Papste in den let^ten vier Jahrhunderten, 

3 vols. (Slh ed. Leijisit 1S.S5), tr. by E. Foster and 
Cl. R. Dennib, 3 \ols. (London i<;oS) vol. in, pi. 4(>-7g; 
Pdises, Stephan, “Hat Paolo Saqn* lur stine Cle- 
schic'hte des Lonzils von t'rient aus C^uellen ^e- 
sehcjplt, die jet/.t nicht inehr tliessen?,” and “Noeh- 
nials I’aolo Sarj^i als ( lesc hichtsciuelle” in IJistonsc lies 
jfahrhiKh, \ol. xxvi (igo5) 29(^-313, and vol. xxvii 
( 1 (>o()) (>7-74. 

SAKS, JOHAN ERNST WKLIIAVEN (1835- 
Mjiy), Norwegian historian. Sars was the first 
lo propound and develop a gc-neral theory of 
the inner continuity of the difierent and often 
Cf>ntrasting ])eriods of the history of Norway. 
He was influenced by the philosojdiies of Au- 
guste Gomte and I lerbert Spencer as well as by 
the examples and ideas of (iuizot, dc Toctpie- 
ville and Buckle. His early researches wrere 
dev()ted to the history of Nfirway during the 
“Danish” period, while his theory of Norwegian 
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history was developed fully in his I dsigt over 
den fiorske historic (\"ictv of Norwegian history, 
4 vols., Christiania 1873-91). Sars attributed the 
rise, dtx:line and resurgence of the Norwx'gian 
nation to the original existence of a strong aris- 
tocracy which contributed to the development of 
a high civilization during the viking age, but 
which also })reve‘nted the growth of a new aris- 
tocracy able to assume the political and intellec- 
tual leadership of the nation in the centiuies 
following. 1 n this absence of an el}ecti\ e nobility 
Sars found the reason for the loss of political 
indepiaulence anti intellect ual activity wdiich 
befell the Norwegian nation id the taid ol the 
Middle Ages, and in adtlition the reasfin for the 
rise of a democracy able at last to lift the nation 
to politlt‘al f reedom and ert'ative intellectual life. 
In devek)piiig this theory he formulated histori- 
ca.l laws of general importance; at the same time 
he was a brilliant essayist, particularly clever in 
his character portrayals, d’hroiigh his writings 
he became an inttdlectual lead(*r of his nation, 
impressing upon the young generations the idea 
of national inde]M‘ndence. He took a j>ersonal 
part ill the fight for political and intellectual 
freedom, and it was by s]>ecial apjiropriation of 
the Storting that in 1874 he was appointed to 
the chair of history at the University of Chris- 
tiania. 

Hatat)AN Koht 

JPor/is: Sandedc vaerket\ 4 vols. (Christiania 1913). 

('onsidl: Kohl, Halvdan, in Nordmaend i det JQdc 
aarhnndtede, ed. by ( ieihard (Jran, 3 vols. (Christi- 
ania 1914) vt)l. in, p. (>9 and in his Norsk vUje 
(( )slo 193.3) P- M -3U. 

SAR'rORIUS YON WAl/PHERSHAUSEN, 
P'RlHHPiRR GEOR(i (1765-1828), CTcrman 
economist. In 1797 Sartorius became professor 
extraordinaiy of philosophy, anti five years later 
full professor, at CLittingen, where he hatl ear- 
lier been a student of theology and history . A.fter 
1814 he w'ideneil his field of teaching to include 
constitutional and atlministrative law, jiolitical 
science, modern history anti ectinomics. 'Ehe 
continuity of his jirofessorial career was inter- 
rujited only by two transient excursitins into 
public life, once as political expert at the Con- 
gress of \denna, where he was sent by the grand 
duke of Weimar uptin the recommendation of 
Goethe, and again as member of the 1 lanoverian 
Estates (1815-17). 

Sartorius’ intlisputable contribution to eco- 
nomic science consists in the fact that he was 
one of the first German professors to grasp the 
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significance of Adam Smith’s system. At a time 
when C/crman academic and political life was 
still dominated by the cameralist tradition, he 
enthusiastically undertook the propagation of 
the Smithian doctrine, using the lecture hall as 
his principal forum. Ills selections from the 
Wealth of Nations^ published as early as 1796 
“for use in academic lectures,” revealed a ca- 
pacity to j)rcscnt the principles and implications 
of laissez fairc in a manner suited to the tastes 
and needs of C/cnnan students. As indicated by 
the titles of his I on den Elcmenten des National- 
Keichtinm und von der Staatswirt/ischaft, mich 
Adam Smith ((idttingen 1806) and Ahhand- 
lungen, die Element e des National-Reirhthmns 
und die Staatswirthschaft hetreffend (Gottingen 
1806), he separated the treatment t)f national 
wealth from that of economic policy as carried 
out by governments; and by this useful inno- 
vation he brought about the subdivision of eco- 
nomic science into l olkszvirtschaftslehre and 
I olksTvirtsrliaJtspolifik^ a distinction which is 
still recognized in the curricula of (German uni- 
versities. The Abhandlungetiy his most original 
work, constituted a critique and in certain re- 
spects an emendation of Smith’s ideas, under- 
taken with the objective of correcting some of 
tlie w'eakn<‘sses w'hich had recently been empha- 
sized with ])articular trenchancy by Lauderdale. 

In opposition to the labor theory Sartorius 
offered a doctrine of value based on the con- 
sumption of goods. He attacked the view' that a 
comjdete harmony exists between the general 
welfare and individual interests and from this 
premist* dcdiicetl the necessity of state int(‘r“ 
vention to restrict free competition^ especially 
in the sphere of foreign trade. Extremt-ly inter- 
esting from the point <jf view' of the theory of 
crisis is Ins paper (»n saving, in which he in- 
tjuired as to whether there are limits It; the 
profitable investment of capital. 

Sartorius also wrote a number of w'orks deal- 
ing with institutional and particularly economic 
history. These include titles .so diversified as 

1 ersm h enter (iesehiclite des deutselien Bauern- 
kriegs (Berlin 17^5), Essai stir Vet at civil et poli- 
tu/t 4 e des pennies d' It alt e sous le gouvernefnent des 
(ioths (Baris jSii) and (i esc hie hie des hanseati- 
schert Hundes (3 vols., (dottingen iSoa-08; new 
ed. !'y J. M. Lappenberg with title I rkundliche 
(Jcschiciite des I r\prtinges der dettlschen 1 1 ansa, 

2 vols., Hamburg nS^o), the last being ju-obably 
the mo.si noteworthy. It cannot be said, lunv- 
ever, that any of these works bears a direct 
relation to his economic doctrine, nor did they 
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exercise any influence upon the historical school 
of economists. 

Karl Pribram 

Works: Ilandbuch der Staatsivirtschaft ((;6ttingen 
1706); “Abhandhing uher die fVage, welches si nd die 
Ursachen, warum die nieisten \ oelker . . . Gold und 
Silhcr zu Repraesenlations-Zeichen des Werths oder 
Hcichtums erwaehlt haben.^” in ^1 evler s Stichting, 
VerluindelitvAcn, \(>I. xi (i-'^oi) 225-S7; Etnladun^s- 
bliitter zii t'otleaui^ni ithet die Poltiik (Cidttingen 
1701); “He occupatione ct divisione agrorum ronia- 
noriim per harbaros gerniariii’ae .stirpis in Cic.sell' 
.sehaft der \\ issensc.baften zu (idttiiigen, iAWWienlii'- 
iiotiei rcient lores, v<»l. ii (iSi i i ''^’ 1 - iii (1^14- 

* 5 ) and vol. \ (iSk; 22) 6.S; “He v'ariis 

inereibijs ab urbibus (jennarnae septentnunalis sen 
Ilansealieus per secula xfu xvi ev Ru.s.sia” in Cie.seJI- 
scha.'t der W'l.sserischatten zu (iottingen, Commenta 
tiones recentiores, \ol. \i ( 182.? 27) 212- 32. 

Constdt: Sartorius, Can)line, Zian Andetiketi ait (Jeor^ 
SartoriuK (Gottingen 1830); S.ialleld, briedrich, (le- 
st bickle der i hireersilut ddltnii’en (nan()\cr 1820); 
Ko.schcT, Wilhelm, “Hie Kin- und I lurcbluhrung de.s 
Adam Snulh’sih(‘n Systems in Deutschland’' in 
Sachsisehe ( iesellschaft der Wissensehaft, Leipsie 
Berichte uher die Verkaudlutt^rn, J^kilolo^iseh-liisto- 
risehe Cllasse, vol. xix ( 18P7) 35 38, and (lesi Inchte der 
Nationaldkommik in Deutsehland ' Munich 1874) p. 
6 i 5 '1(;; Kautz, J., Theorie und (Jest hirlite der Sa- 
tional-Okononnk, 2 vols. (\ienna 185S 60) vol. ii, p. 
620-21; Jtergmann, Ii. von. Du Wirtschnjtskrisen; 
(jeschu hte det nalionulnkonontist hen Knsentlieorucn 
(Stuttgart 1805) p. 1 18-20; liasek, C. W., 77 /r Intro- 
duction of aidant Smith's Doi trines into Clermarty, 
Columbia liniversitv, Stiidie.s in History, Economics 
and Bublie l^aw, no. 2()i (New York 1^25). 

SAVKiNY, FRIKDRICIl CARL VON (lyycy- 
iSbi), (lermiiTi jurist. Gotning of an ancient and 
noble Lorraine family aiul very wealthy in his 
own right, Savigny was probablv the lirst mem- 
ber of the ruling clas.ses of liis lime to enter 
upon an academic career, thus enhancing great- 
ly the social position <md influence of the 
(7erman jirofessor, which until then had been 
rather mode.st. With unjxiralleled success he 
taught Roman law lirst in Marliurg, then in 
Landshut and linally in Berlin (1810-42). He 
helped to organize the new' Berlin University as 
a jdace of scientific research according to the 
princijilcs of (ierman idealistic philosophy, and 
he was elected its first rector. It was unfortu- 
nate, however, that he accepted, at the entreaty 
of his royal pupil, William iv, and in contradic- 
tion to his own sociologico-legal theories, the 
post of Prussian minister for the revision of 
l<‘gislation. 

Savigny’s theories wx‘re first expressed in his 
celebrated pamphlet Vom Beruf unserer Zeit fiir 
Gesetsgebung und Rechtsimssenschaft (Tiibingcn 
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1814, 3rcl ed. Heidelberg 1840; tr. from 2nd ed. 
by A. Hayward, London 1831) and in the intro- 
ductory article to bis newly founded Zvitschrift 
fiir geschichtliche Rcchtswissenschujt (1815-50). 
Here he denied the “vocation” not only of his 
but of any age for legislation proper on the 
ground that every nation s law, like its language, 
customs and songs, is an emanation of the Volks- 
geist. It will thus naturally correspond to the 
needs of a nation as long as it is not subjected 
to arbitrary interference by legislation. This 
exaltation of customary law was inspired not 
only by the philosophy and historical Weltan- 
schauung of the romantics, especially by Schel- 
ling and Savigny’s great disciple Jacob (irimni, 
but also by Montesquieu and Burke. In order 
to explain away the obvious fact of the recejrtion 
of Roman law in Germany Savigny invented the 
fiction that in higher stages of civilizatifin coiuts 
of law and learned jurists act as “representa- 
tives” of the I'olksgvist. In practise Savigny ’s 
doctrine was directed on the one hand against 
the popular demand for a ci\'il code on the 
pattern of the Prussian, the French and the 
Austrian codifications and on the other hand 
against the “revolutionary” doctrine of natural 
law, to which it opposed the historical study of 
positive law, holding that such study was neces- 
sary and sufTicient to make ])Ossil)le not only the 
scientific comprehension but the “organic” 
progress of the law. I’hus Savigny founded the 
)lder, or romantic, branch of the German his- 
torical school ('f jurisprudence, which dominated 
the German universities until the middle of the 
nineteenth century and for a long period influ- 
enced Anglo-Saxon, French and Italian legal 
science. 

Savigny himself contributed a great work to 
legal history, his Gescliichte dcs rihnischen Rechts 
im Mittclaltcr ((> vols., 1 leidelberg J S 1 5-3 1 ; 2nd 
ed., 7 vols., i834”5i). This monumental study, 
never approximated before or since, is one of 
the foundations of his sociological theory and 
at the same time ]')rovidcs its most important 
application. In the first two volumes, covering 
the period from the sixth to the eleventh cen- 
tury, he attempts to prove that in Italy the 
Roman organization of the courts of law and the 
municipal constitutions had survived the Ger- 
manic invasion; and he tloes in fact succeed in 
showing that the Roman codes had been con- 
stantly administered as customary law, although 
they lacked scientific treatment. 1 n the last four 
volumes, which still constitute the standard 
work on the subject, he traces to the end of the 
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Middle Ages the history of the universities and 
the newborn science* of Roman law, vdiose 
teachers now represented the Roman Vnlksgeist. 
Savigny \s minor historical writings, mostly on 
the subject of ancient Roman law, were col- 
lected in his Virniischtc Schriften (5 vols., Berlin 
1850). 

The third group of liis writings consists of 
dogmatic treatises on modern Roman law, in- 
cluding his first work and his last: Das Recht des 
Besitzes (( iiessen 1S03; 7th ed. by A. F. Rudoi ff, 
Vienna 1S65), published wlu‘n he was twenty- 
four years of age, and System des heutigen 
roniischen Rechts (general part, 8 \‘ols., Berlin 
i 840-4(); and the general part of the law of 
obligations, 2 vols., Berlin 1851-53). 'rogether 
ti»e parts do not form a real system but a col- 
lection of monographs; yet every one of Savi- 
gr v’s theories has rightly or wrongly displaced 
the older views and led to new dejnirtiires in 
juiisprudence. d’liis is especially true of the 
study on possession, of the first bc'ok of the 
System y which contains the best formulation of 
the traditional methodology of the system of the 
Pandects; of the theory of error in the third 
volume; and most of all of the eighth volume, 
in which Sa\ igny expounded his famous theory 
of private international law. It is the first modern 
systematization of this important branch of law, 
based upon the idea of the international com- 
munitv of law, and has had great influence on 
Knglish and American jurisprudence. 

'Fhe evaluation of Savigny s work has not 
been uniform. At first he was considered in (ier- 
inany and elsewhere as the greatest of Cicrman 
jurists, and certainly he was the most influential. 
His mastery as a legal historian has never been 
and never can be questioned. But opposition to 
his dogmatic and philosophical doctrines has 
also been strong from the beginning (Gcinner, 
'I'hibaut, J^'euerbach and the Hegelians), and 
after his death the younger historical school be- 
came more and more critical. In more recent 
times Savigny has been attacked for his archa- 
istic endeavors to put ancient Roman law in the 
place of usus modernus Pandect arum y which was 
the valid form of Roman law in his time; for 
the divergence between legal theory and j^ractise 
and between the Romanists and the Germanists; 
for his formalistic methods, which neglected the 
social needs and led to a legal conceptualism so 
efficiently combated by Jhering; and, finally, for 
his conservative opposition to legislation and 
conscious progress. 'Fhe rise of National So- 
cialism in Ciermany, however, favors the doc- 
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trine of the which of course Imd a 

powerful influence on the evolution of the na- 
tionalistic spirit ainon^ the iiilluential classes of 
the professors of law, the civil servants and 
jude^es. 'riie doctrine is even now heinj^ Irans- 
fonned into a tht'orv of (he “raciar’ orit^un and 
character of the law so that it may he used as 
an instrument for the extirpation of Roman law 
from (Jernian life. 

I Ij :rm an n I'Lintorowicz 

Comuh: Slinl/inr:, R- von. and Ranilslnm!, Emil, 
(h r t/cid^d/cn Jhu //Is7n\s( ns( lid/t, 3 \oIs. 
(Munich iS.So-niio) \’oI. iii, pt. ii, p. i<S(> 253, and 
Note's p. <>4-110, ami older hferaturt* there eiteil; 
Kantorowie/, llennann I ir</\ urn Suri^nyY 
(herlin ManirjK, A., Sariisf/v ujuhh^i Mndcrnis- 

inus nn Rn ht (lleilin i<)i4); Solan, “Sulla dolfiina 
del possesso del Saxi^nv" in Suit It ynimha iiulmiti 
t'd (tfjt'iti u (iiiinif^K't) a (J/imifii, 3 A ols. ('rnrin no s) 
vol. 1, p. 555 -80; ( hit/wdler, Ala\, /><> Idn/lus'i 
Sdriynys tiuf dte hhif iCK Idinn; ties I nltTiuittoiitilfM ouit- 
jcc/its (hreihina i. Hr. Stoll, Ad<»((, h'ncdriih 

Ktirl S<n'ii[n\ , \o|s. 1-11 (Heilin i<i27 2<>); helj^en- 
triiaer, Wilhelm, Fncdndi (din van Stiri^uys h'n/fln\K 
(luf dir Cdx’niytiunysh lirr, I'nixeisitv ol' ( iottinei'n, 
Reehts- und st.uitswissenst h«il llu he I'.ilviilt.il, Ah- 
h.indlun^en, vol. in (l,tM|»sie i(>27); Zwilcmever, 
Franz, hir Rri/ihhfiir Siinytiys, J.eipxnrer reehfs- 
wissenschalllic h<‘ Studien, vol. (Eeijxsic 

SAVII.E, (;i:OKGi:. .SVc JIaufax, First 
Marquis of. 


crown, in which he established the fact that the 
officials of the crown and not the nobles, 
merchants or manufacturers were the chief in- 
cumbents of the S(.‘cularized land. In a scri(*s of 
brief monoL^mijdis dealing with histories of in- 
dividual manors S;ivin initiated the stuily of the 
almost unexplored field of Friglish atj^rarian 
development in the seventeenth century and 
traced theproce.ss of accpiisition of freeholds and 
cojiyholds by gentry and nobility and the conse- 
(juent perR'tration of the landed aristocracy 
among the Jdiglish tenant class. 

K . A . Kosminskv 

Jinfyi»yt(int rroiks: SndiyKhavd drn’vnvd i' rfnd<ltu 
'/'lidanrr ('I’hr JCni^dish village in the time* of the 
T’lidors' ''Moscow J<>03); liir/iv'ihtiva \'rkidv(in;::df\t(/ 
(.Sc*culai ization in l',n>.:lantl ) (Moscow 0107); “ J’.rijj^li.sh 
Alon.islcrirs on the lAeof the Dissolution in Oxford 
Studies 111 SiK'idl ditd Lriud IJotoiv, ed. h\ I’aul 
Vinogradotf, \ols. i is (< >\jord UfOii-zy) vol. i, i)t. i. 

(dni'udt: Kosminskv, 1C. \., “Russian Work on hai>.f- 
lish hCeononiie History" iti luonnniu llotoiv Jh rKTC, 
r<»l. i (i<>27-z.S) 20S 33; Petiushev sk\ , 1 ), M., 

K<»sniinskv, 1C. \., arul others, in Instilut Istorii, 

AIo.scow, 2 'rudiy vol. i (i<>2h) 7 5(>. 

SAVING. The origiiud meaning of saving is 
keeping or pre.serving .something for future u.se 
'Fhe term has gradually bwii extended, how- 
ever, to cover a number of difftTent but rt'lated 


SA\d N, AJ diXANDR N 1 K( ILAEVICII (1873- 
T()23), Rn.ssian historian. Savin studied under 
I^iul V'inogradolf at the 1 hu'\ ersity of Moscow, 
\\here he was ai'ipointed PriTutiliiznit in 190:5 
aiul professor </f history in 1907. When in 19^1 
the In.stitute for Historical Research was created 
in Moscow he was elec ted its lu st vic*c direvtor. 

Sa\in’s researches elucidated luanv intricate 
proldcmis in the* social history of Ihigland. He 
analyzed the remnants of hondage in the .six- 
tec'iith eenlury, and by comparing tlic position 
of tlie \illcins and the* cojiyholders in several 
manors of the .si\ict*nth ccaitiiry with that ]»re- 
vailing in tluHliirtccaith and fourteenth centuries 
lie c'stahlished a dirc'Ct coiuieetion between 
mediaeval \ illein tenure and copyliold. His de- 
tailed analysis of the legal status of copyhold in 
the sixteenth century and of its protection hy the 
courts of common Inv and of equity Jias throwm 
inuclt light on the ohseure ]>rohlem of the dis- 
appearance of the Iinglish pi‘asantry. Mo.s( 
valuable are his statistical studies in the eco- 
nomic conditions of Einglisli inonasteriexs before 
their dissolution and his researches in the history 
of the alienation of the monastic lands by the 


ac'tiyities. Once a po.stponcmeiit of e*onsumption 
is decidcNl iij)on, it is fouiul proliiable* not to 
k(‘e*p tlie actual consuniers’ goods hut to pro- 
duce them hy metliods whicli wall make therni 
av'ailahle at a lateu* date wffieat delayed eoiij: 
lion is to take place; for hy siidi methods a 
greatcT output is usually obtainexl from a givem 
epiantity of resources. A temporary transforma- 
tion of the resources into new' forms is here in- 
volved, a fact w hich affects tiie meaning of the 
term saving and makes it difficult lo determine 
whether a particular decision to jx^stpone a 
possible act of consumj)lien constitutes new 
saving or the maintenanc-e of old saving. Even 
more im})ortant, the resulting increase in the 
quantity of consumers’ goods will induce a 
rei)etition of the ])roeess, so that ultimately the 
amount saved wall he treated more as a source of 
permanent revenue, or capital, than as a reserve 
for future C{)nsumj)tion. 

I1ic real distinction hetw'ccn saving and in- 
vesting thus becomes apparent. It is applicable 
in an isolated individual economy and is even 
more important in a money economy. Here it is 
still possible to keep in natura the goods to be 
required in the future; but since the income ol 
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the potential saver consists in the first instance 
of money, the practical choice lies between 
holding this money and investing it in order to 
get a return. Savings which are neither invested 
nor ke])t in nattira hut take the form of money 
hoards assume a sj>ecial significance aiul have 
figured prominenlly in all discussions on saving. 
The possibility of hoarding likewise constitutes 
one of the reasons for distinguishing between 
saving (and also capital) from the point of view 
of the indivitlual and saving in tht‘ social sense. 
The latter is really a separate phenomenon -the 
increase of wealth or the formation of capital — of 
which individual saving is merelv the most im- 
portant cause. 

Saving, however, can be usefully discussed 
only in conjunction with much that ju-operlv 
belongs to the widvu* conci'j't (A capital forma- 
tion. To begin with, sa\iiig cannot be dehticd 
w'ithout reference to some conce]>t of the pr(»cess 
of reproduction of ca})il;:l. It is diilicult more- 
ovei to draw the line betwtrn that source of the 
new' capital suj^j>ly which can ]»e dc'seribed as 
sa\ing j>r()per and that which cannot; nor is 
thiTc an established usage as rcgartls tiTini- 
nology, 

Pndiably the most convenient <*lassiiication of 
the sources of iu‘W capital supply is that pro- 
posed by Wilhelm Rojikc. In the rather liKise 
terminology which has become customary, he 
may be said to distinguish between saving in 
mitura and money saving and, w'ithin the latter 
group, individual sav ing, corporate saving, col- 
li'Ctive saving and compulsory monetary saving, 
better known as forced .saving. ( )f the.se only in- 
dividual voluntary saving is geTunallv meant by 
die more familiar use of the term. (\)r])orate 
saving refers of course to the reinvestment of the 
nndistril>uted ]n*ofits of corporations and differs 
fnim the former in that the voluntary character 
of the tlecision to save on the part of those who 
might otherwise consume these profits is here 
somewhat doubtful. 'The contrast between col- 
k'Ctive saving, or the iiivestnumt of fuiuls raised 
by taxation, and what is ordinarily understood 
by .saving is even more marked. 'The peculiar 
characteristic of compulsory monetary saving is 
really the fact that the money for investment is 
not provided by any kind of saving but is 
created for that purpose; the use of the word 
saving in this connection can be explained only 
by the misleading practi.se of treating it as 
equivalent to formation of capital. 

While saving proper is one of the sources of 
new capital, saving in the sense of withdrawing 
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from consumption some portion of the proceeds 
of old inve.stmenls is .involved also in the main- 
tenance of existing capital. It has become cus- 
tomaiy, however, to consider as saving jumper 
only Siiving out of net income, after allowance 
has been made for the maintenance of capital, a 
usage w^hich has sometimes led to the dangerous 
confusion of the supply of mwv free capital with 
the total free capital available for investment. It 
is extremely dillicult to draw a clear line of de- 
marcation between the two, for this would re- 
(|uire, particularly under conditions of technical 
progrtxss, a satisfactory definition of what is 
meant bv maintaining cafutal intact. 'This limi- 
tation applies to saving for an individual and still 
more to .saving in the social sense. In the lattcT 
ca.se the gross total of individual savings has to 
be rctluced not only by the amount of old sav- 
in ns which have been delibtTately listed up for 
consumption but also by the involuntary capital 
lo.ss(\s which have taken place. It is only net 
saving in this sense which constitutes the supply 
of new free capita!. 

In a histoiical treatment of saving attention 
must he paid not only to the di.stinction between 
saving ami the cn^alion of capital, or the increase 
of wealth, but akso to that betweim .saving and 
the concentration of wxMlth among individuals. 
As to the first, it should he uotetl at tlu^ outscl 
that the regular investment of savings is a com- 
paratively recent dt‘\ flo]>nK‘nl. lv\et‘j>t for the 
public storag(‘ of grain and similar ]M*eeautioIl^ 
against famine the keej'>ing of consumers’ goods 
in natura has luwer been very considerable. I’he 
hoarding of jin'cious metals, hovvevxT, has been 
regarded as the normal form fif saving through 
out most of hisloiw and is still customarv among 
mo.si people of non-Kuropean slock. 'I'he growth 
of hoarding was not due to the introduction of 
money; on the contrary, the fact that the pre- 
cious metals were a j^arlic’ularly suitable “.store 
of value” made them generally acceptable as a 
medium of exchange. Until the industrial revo- 
lution money hoarding remained the normal 
form of saving in all cases where* the .saver him- 
self was not in a jxisition to u.se adtlitioTial pn» 
ductive equipment. In other words, throughoui, 
antic|uity, the Middle Ages and for a long time 
thereafter the inv e.stment of savings did not as a 
rule involve a separation of saver and investor; 
and where individual savings were not ernjdoyed 
by their owner as productive capital, either he- 
cau.se they w^cre too small or for other reasons, 
he normally had no alH‘rnative but to hoard 
them. Even entrepreneurs, seeking to provide 
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tor a time when they should have ceased to use j>osits, saving may simply mean that they will 
the capital ^oods which yielded a return, often leave these deposits uniisi‘d oi at ^est t ic*t t ey 
accumulated hoards; as late as the eightc-enth will transfer them from a checking (currenlpo a 
century some w'ell to do Jme;lishrnen retired savings (deposit) account. As hot i a . t^ou 

and D. II. RolxTtson have jiointed out, saving 


from Inisiness with chests of gold coins from 
which they intended to live for the rest of their 
Jives. 

Until the industrial revolution new capital 
came mainly from tlie reinvestment of proiits by 
entrepreneurs. Long distance trade was the most 
important source of the accumulation of capital 
in the sense of new' productive ecjuipmeiit. The 
other sources generally mentioned in this con- 
nection, j)articularly landed proj)erty, had prob- 
ably more to do with the concentration of wealth 
than with the creation of capital. LJie most im- 
portant early instrumentalities of jwofitable in- 
vestment for the non-(‘ntrejircneurs, vvliich 
offered a permanent source of income to new' 
classes of savers and thus encouraged the de- 
velopment of tlie saving habit — government 
loans, annuities and mortgages — represented in- 
vestments only from the jH)int of view of the 
individual; their proceeds were normally used 
for consumption }>urj)oses and did not result in 
the formation of lunv caf)ital. It is probable that 
even in the earlier stages of modern manufacture 
— in England of the second half of the eighteenth 
and the first quaiter of the nineteenth century — 
relatively little of the capital rccpiired came from 
outside savings, although the growth of banking 
institutions had provided an agency for their 
collection. It was only with the development of 
ihc modern caj^ital market during the railway 
booms of the 1820’s and 1830’s and with the 
simultaneous aiul subsequent growth of banking 
and other investing institutions that the modern 
relation between the individual small saver and 
the entre])reneur-invcstor was established. In the 
second (jiiarter of the century the desire to col- 
le('t and fructify not only current savings but 
also old accumulated hoards of money became 
one of the leading ideas of economic policy and 
the main cause of repeated waves of credit ex- 
pansion. In the period j^rcceding the World 
War hoarding of coin, except as a tcmporaiy^ 
phenomenon during depression, had disap- 
peared from modern industrial societies. 

'I’ht* above statement is true at least of the 
hoarding of hand to hand money. It was gener- 
allv assumed that since people tend to bring any 
sum saved to a bank or similar institution, all 
savings would soon be invested. But in so far as 
peo[dc alrcatly hold their normal balances for 
current expenditure in the form of bank de- 


in tills case will not necessarily result in addi- 
tional investments bv the banks; only if the loriii 
of dejiosits is changeJ and if, as in the United 
States, rescTV'cs held against time (sa\'ings) d(‘- 
posits are smaller than those against demand de- 
posits, will at least a part of the new savings be 
used for neu' investments. Ihiless the banks 
create additional credits for invx'stment purposes 
to the same extent that tlie holtlers ol deposits 
have ceased to use them for current expenditure 
tlie effect of such saving is essentially the siime iis 
that of hoarding and has all the undesirabk? de- 
flationary conseqiuaices attaching to the latter. 

Thceflectsusiially imj)uted to savingare, how- 
ever, imputed not to savings which are lioarded 
hut to those w'hich are invested. Such invest- 
ment means, if the capital created by it is to re- 
main intact, that a cjuantity of intermediate prod- 
ucts, corresponding to the amount of factors 
investecl, will be permanently withheld from 
consumption and that with the help of this ad- 
ditional caj)ital the output of consumers’ goods 
will he augmented but their cost per unit de- 
creased. In a situation where all factors are al- 
rciidy employed when the new investment is 
being mad(‘, i.e. the mean investment period 
lengthened, fewer consumers’ goods must be 
produced during the transition j)cn()d and less 
can therefore be consumed. Because of the de- 
creased exj>cTuliture on consumers’ g(X)ds, the 
j>riccs of consumers’ goods will tend to fall, 
thereby the necessary curtailment of tlie output 
of consumers’ goods is brought about and the 
factors of production rcquiretl for an increased 
output of capital goods are set free. Even where 
saving leads not to an increase in the average 
period of investment (i.e. an increase of capital 
per head) but only to the provision of equipment 
for factors previously not employed, those fac- 
tors which were already employed and which 
provided the savings out of their income must 
reduce their consumption in order to remuner- 
ate the new^ factors until the }>roduct of the latter 
is ready. While in this case only consumption 
per head — and not total consumption — must be 
reduced, in a case where saving leads only to the 
investment for longer j^criods of factors already 
employed, the absolute rate of consumption will 
have to be reduced temporarily in order tc 
spread the existing output over a longer period. 
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after which the product of the factors now being 
invested will become available. 

The second effect of new investment, the re- 
duction of cost per unit, is important because it 
shows that the increase in output at a later stage 
is due not to the fact that the product of a 
greater quantity of factors then conies on the 
market but to the fact that, with the help of the 
additional capital, the original factors produce 
more than before. The income of all these factors 
is therefore still equal to the cost of production 
of the current output and sunicient to take it off 
the market at remunerative y^rices. Serious dis- 
turbances, however, may h)llow large and iin- 
forest^Mi ihictiiations in the rate of saving and, in 
consequence of the relative increase in the de- 
mand for consumtrrs’ goods, an increase of in- 
vestment in excess of saving proper by means of 
additional credits. 

because of a misunderstanding of the process 
through which the temporary reduction of con- 
sumj^tion brings about a ])ermaueut increase in 
current output (or a reduction of cost per unit), 
saving has since early times been jHTsistently 
blamed for causing trade depressirms. “Under- 
consumption” or “oversaving” explanations of 
trade slumps were at the basis of many of the 
earlier discussions of unproductive t'xpenditure 
and of luxury consumption. Since Malthas and 
Jaiudertlalc these theories have always had some 
following, particularly among socialist thinkers, 
and have gained wide popularity during depres- 
.sions. In recent years thev have been rcllected 
mainly in the notion of “maintaining jnirchasing 
power” of consumers and in this form have been 
strongly supyiorted by grou{)s ad\’ocating stabili- 
zation of the price level of consumers’ goods. It 
is becoming increasitigly clear, however, tfiat 
these theories are false and that there are only 
the three special cases- -hoarding, violent fluc- 
tuations in the rate of saving and forced saving 
through credit expansion iii which excessive 
saving may he said to cause depression. Ai)art 
from these cases it is doubtful whether there is 
any sense in which the rate of saving may be 
absolutely too high or too low. A “general glut” 
in consequence of too ample a supply of means 
for investment cannot occur so long as there are 
still unused opportunities for investment which 
offer a positive rate of interest. And even if the 
demand for capital in tlie form of new produc- 
tive equipment were not very elastic, the de- 
mand for durable consumer goods is practically 
inexhaustible. What is commonly meant by 
overinvestment is not an excess of investment 
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relative to the demand for the ultimate product, 
but an excessive launching of new undertakings 
which need for their cxmipletion more capital 
than is available; in other words, “overinvest- 
ment” implies not too much saving but too 
little. Nor can it he said that oversaving may 
reduce the vailue of the product of the iu vest- 
ment below the point where it justifies the 
sacrifice involvxxl in the act of .saving. This 
thesis, frequently adv^anced, offers a curious 
contrast to the equally current proposition that 
“underestimation of future wants” j>reveiits an 
increase of saving to the point where the rate of 
interest would fall to zero. Both views imply the 
existence of a normal scale of preference be- 
tvvx‘en present and future goods, by which the 
actual prt'ferences of the individuals can he 
gaiigcti. l’ht‘re is, liowev er, no other ba.sis for the 
det(‘rnunation of the relative utilities to an in- 
dividual at different moments of time hut his 
act ual preference, shown at the moment when he 
deeitles cither to consume or to postpone con- 
sumption. 

While there is no “just balance between saving 
and consumption” in the usual sense and while 
saving at any stal)le rate can he absorbed without 
rtail difliciilty, it is very likely that in a dynamic 
economy- -a society with a growing population, 
adv^ancing technology and a modern banking 
system — saving at a continuously high rate is 
an important safeguard of staliility. I’his will not 
onlyfacilitate the ahsorptionof additional popula- 
tion, and minimize the friction connected with 
technical jirogress and shifts of demand, but 
will probably also tend to mitigate disturbances 
arising fn>m fluctuations in credit. In the ab- 
sence of a suflicient supply of new capital any 
unusually profitable opening for investment will 
lend to attract capital from other uses and so to 
enforce extensive readjustments; the introduc- 
tion of labor saving inventions may lead also to a 
lowering of wages. With a rapid increase in the 
capital supply, such readjustments can he ef- 
fected much more smoothly or ohviatt^d alto- 
getlier. Similarly, the greater the investment 
based on voluntary savnng, tlie smaller will be 
the relative variation in the total rate of invest- 
ment caused by a giwn rate of credit expan- 
sion. I’A'en the inherent instability of capital 
created by forced saving might he counteracted 
if suflicient voluntary savings became available 
to provide a real basis for this capital. 

What the actual viiumc of saving is depends 
upon willingness and capacity to save. I’he 
factors which affect an individual’s willingness 
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to savt" are the re;^oih:rity and certainty of his 
income, the sc'curity of tlu* in\'(‘StT7ient oppor- 
tunities available to liiin anti the j)ossihiIity of 
invest ini^ in his own business. It is worth men- 
ti(jninj( here that the systems of social insurance 
which guarantee* incomes anti })r(jvi(le for some 
}>ortit)n of the payments out of current revenue 
insteatl of from aecumulatetl reserves are un- 
tloubtetlly a very pottait force tlecreasin^ the 
agL^re^ate sujiplv of savint^s. In the short run the 
willingness to sa\’e vari(‘S very little. It is iK)t 
much aflectecl by changes in the rate of interest: 
while a rise in the rate of inter(\st offers some 
j>eople an inert'ased incentive tt> save, f)tliers who 
wish tf) accumulate a tiefinite amt>unl need tt) 
sa\e less than before. Oti the other iiand, the 
cai)acity to .save of tht* dilit'rent sections of the 
population, ami thereby the aggregate* .supply of 
savings, may Ih* \ery consieU‘rably influenced l^y 
changes in the rate* of interest. In general j>eople 
with a given attitude toward saving will save a 
higher percentage of a larger income than of a 
smaller one; a transfer of income from low to 
liigh income groups, such as may be brought 
about by changes in the* interest rate, is therefore 
likely to increase the supply of savings. A rise in 
aggregate incomes will of course have the same 
effect. 
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SAVINCJS BANKS. The outstanding tyiie of 
conservative inve.sting in.stituti()n, the savings 
hank gathers savings from various channels and 
applies them to the needs of industry and gov- 
ernment. Thus it is at oiu't* an agency to ]>romote 
thrift and an organi/alion to mobilize sa\ ings for 
cajiital investment. It acts as the intermediary 
through which its depo.sitors take i)art, bv 
proxy, as it were, in a proet*ss of indirect rather 
tfian direct investment. 

The savings bank develojied out of benevo- 
lent organizations formed to promote thrift 
among wage earners and thus to improve their 
welfare. It followed the French Revolution and 
the acconijianying social uplieaval as well as the 
inception of the industrial revolution and the 
formation of a permanent wage earning class. 
The earliest savings hanks were formed in 
Germany in the latter pan of the eighteenth 
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century, in most instances under j>rincelv pat- 
ronaj^e. In England the church spnnsr>red the 
establishment of savings institutions at the turn 
of the century. The first real mutual savings 
bank, self-sustaining and catering to a wide 
public, was founded in Scotland in iSio. The 
idea was rapidly taken up, and by 1 (St 7 abuses 
and fraudulent operations had made it necessar\ 
for Parliament to regulate such “ trust t‘e” savings 
banks. 'Phe banks spread to the British colonies 
and enjoyed a most remarkable growth in the 
United States. In j(Si6 New York City made the 
first proposal regarding the organization of a 
savings bank, Philadel]>}na was the first to put 
it into operation atid Boston the tirsl to incor- 
porate savings banks. In the iollovving \ears 
savings banks were established in most of the 
important towns in the New Ihigland .iiul North 
Atlantic states. In France, where legislalivt^ 
pro\ision for the establishment of <i national 
savings bank was enacceci in 17^3, the first 
savings bank W'as t'stablislu-d in iSi<S. Savings 
banks were organized in Austria in jSk;, in 
Denmark in i<S20, in Norway in i<S>2 and in the 
course of the century spread to jiracticaily all 
civiliz<‘d countries. 

With the jiassage of time the savings bank has 
tended to lose the aspect of bene\olent tlirill 
promotion which characterized its early tk‘Velo]>- 
ment and to become insteatl merely one of a 
number of agencies supplying cajfital. it has also 
encroached gradually ufion the activities ol com- 
mercial banking; thus in H)og the savings banks 
in (Germany were given permission to receixe 
checking accounts. 'Fhe tendency became jxir- 
ticularly pronounced during the inllationary de- 
velopments after the World War, wliich for a 
time completely undermined the ordinary func- 
tions of savings banks and forced the latter, par- 
ticularly in (Germany and Austria, to extend 
their activities to include a number of banking 
serv ices catering to the credit needs of the small 
trader and the jirofessional and salaried man. 
On the other hand, institutions such as com- 
mercial banks, building and loan societies, in- 
vestment trusts and insurance companies ha\e 
absorbed the savings of the public to an increas- 
ing extent, thus reducing considerably the sig- 
nificance of the savings bank as a depiisitory; 
while the rise of sj'icciali/ed mortgage institu- 
tions has tended to restrict the role of savings 
banks in the supply of mortgage credit — oiu* of 
their primary functions. Moreover to an ever 
greater extent the investor has preferred to make 
his own direct investments rather than to rely 
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upon indirect investment by a savings bank or 
other institution. 

Public banks operated by the goxernrnent 
must be distinguished as regards ownership, 
from private banks operated by individuals. 
Public banks, whether they are postal savings 
banks {i/.r.), state banks or municipal banks, are 
far more important abroad than in the United 
Slates. Apparently tluw w'ere instituteil in many 
countries as a means of providing a clu'ck ujion 
existing private institutions. Postal savings 
banks have spread ])articularlv in Italy and 
I* ranee, w hile nuinicijial savings banks are most 
cornnu/u in (iermany, hVance and Austria. In 
igifi Ureat Britain enacted legislation authoriz- 
ing lie foiiTuliiig of municipal savings banks, 
and the lust such institutior was set up in 
Birnuiw^ham in Where ,ong established, 

they ha\e made a substantial place for them- 
seh'es; but where thev an* of comparatively 
nrent origin, they liaxe tendetl to play a minor 
role. 'Phe deposits in the British system, estab- 
lislual in jSoi, are double those of the trustee 
sax mgs banks 'The postal savings sxstem of the 
United States was a haven for small savers for 
about two decad(*s after its establishment in 
igio. Disturbed banking conditions following 
the depression xvhich set in in i()2() caused its 
deposits to mount tenfold, but the permanency 
of this change is often doubted. 

'Phere are several classes of jirivate banks. 
'Ph(' mutual savings bank possesses tw'o distinc- 
tive leatures: it is a cjuasi-mutual institution and 
it is non-prolit making in character. It merely 
aggregates tin* funds entru.sted to it by de- 
positors and inxx*sts them, together with any 
earnings not distributed to these depositors. 
'Phe assets belong to the depositors, who receive 
the entire earnings after j)ayment of expenses 
and gradual creation of a guarant y fund or sur- 
plus tlesignetl to protect the dejiositors against 
loss through shrinkage in assets. But the de- 
positors have no share in the management, 
wTich devoixes upon a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees .selected by the organizers, 'i'he trus- 
tees rcj'iresent a group of substantial citizens 
with a sense of civic responsibility who are wall- 
ing to undertake the task in the interest of the 
community. Conditions favorable to the forma- 
tion of mutual saxings banks existed during the 
nineteenth century in England and Scotland and 
in the northeastern Uniteil States. In 1^32 there 
were 594 mutual savings banks, xvith deposits 
amounting to ¥10,000,000,000, in 17 states of 
the United Slates; of the.se 379 banks, with 
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$3,300,000,000 deposits, were in the 6 New 
En^huui states and 195, with deposits afre^rep^at- 
iii^r 00, 000, 000, in tht‘ 5 eastern states. With 

ehaiiij^in£( conditions nnitiial sa\in^s hanks are 
no longer hein^^ (‘stahlished in substantial niini- 
hers e\'en in these* states. 


latter prescribes the t}'jH‘ of security in which 
such funds may be invested. On November 20, 
1932, half of the/;i55,ooo,ooo cash due deposi- 
to rs was 1 n s} )ec i a I i n \ e*st nu ‘u i d t ‘pa J 1 men ts , y i eld- 
in£j a higher R‘turn than that in the t^en(*ral, or 
ordinary, defiartment. Jn addition the* triistee 
savings banks like the postal sa\ in^’'S banks 
otlcr facilities for the direct purchase* of securi- 


d'he ^maranty savint2:s bank ivcc'ives special 
d(*j)osits whie h are junior to tteneral dt‘posits; 
such banks exist only in New Hampshire. In 
ce‘rtain see tions of the Hnited States there are a 
few stock savings banks, whie h like mutual sav- 


ties by dt'positors. Ane>ther imj)ortanl sa\- 
iii^s institutif>n in luioland anel Scotland is the 


in^s banks receive* only savings de*posits. 'rhey 
art*, howev er, operateel for the* benefit of a body 
of ste)ckfie)lders, whei rect'ive all tlie earninp^s re« 
inainin^^ after expenses and a stipulated rate of 
intere‘st to the elepositors have been paid. In 
l^reneral stock savinti:s banks are indistin^:;uishable 
fremi et)mmercial banks and trust companies. 
Not only tlo the latter e)perate‘ savings t)r thrift 
departments in non-mutual savings bank states, 
but since the Worltl War they have j:^iven themu- 
tiialbanksstronp;coTnpe*titie)n in their hf)mestates. 
A similar situation jirevails in England, where 
tlx* joint stock b**nks have niullijdied the facili- 
ties for savint^s aceou/its. 'J’hese eommereial in 
stitutions also receive a considerable volume of 
time deposits repix'sentinj^ tem])orary surplus 
tuiuls of individuals and business unth‘rtakinj>^s, 
held pending use, rather than true savini'js. 

Since savings banks were originally designed 
to accommodate jHTsons of moderate* means, the 
size of accounts lias been restriett'd in some 
countries. In the mutual savings banks of New 
York state the maximum is $7500, raised from 
$:^ooo in 3(;2t) and from $3000 in J920. In 
savings departments of commercial banks, how- 
ever, anv limit set is iinposetl b\ the bank. 'I'he 
deposit is almost univ^ersallv evidenced by a pass 
book, and the bank reserves the right to revjuire 
sf>ecified ix»tice of withdraw al, generally 30 or 60 
days, on the theory that the nature of the fuixls 
does not reejuire absolute day to day liquidity. 
In practise the deposit is ordinarily payable on 
demand. No general notice was n*t(uired by 
mutual saviTigs banks after 1907, but in 1933 
banking supervisors temporarily limited with- 
drawals. British trustee savings banks havx* two 
classes ()f deposits: the ordinary de]>osit, which 
is invx‘sted with the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, who guarantee a fixed rate of interest 
and the repayment of the principal; and the 
special investment de]vosit. which is open to dc- 
j)ositors having a minimum of ^50 to their 
irredit in the ordinary department and which is 
aot guaranteed by the gov ernment, although the 


National Savings Committee, through which 
savers can place their tunds in savings eertili- 
eates, which in turn are invested in government 
obligations. 

With the passage of tinu* the savings appeal 
has changed. Form(*rlv saving for old age was 
str(‘ssed, and the virtue of thrill as a character 
building form of self-restraint or tliscipline was 
urged. Since the war saving has b<*en rc*pre- 
sented to be a means to an eiul attainable in the 
not too distant future, 'fliis is spi'cial purpose 
saving, related more closely to the family’s 
financial p»*ograTn. Instead oi s(.‘r\iiig merely to 
accumulaU*an indefinitv* sum for (►Id age, saving 
is aimed at tl<‘(inite sums i<n particular pur- 
chases or at the piling up of a cash reserve. 

In addition there are systems of industrial 
saving vvhert‘by an ernplover arrangt's for p(*ri- 
odic deposits, at times vviien wages are paid, 
from workers who desire to partici]>ate. The 
plans are lermt*d either voluntary or compulsory; 
under the latt(*r plan the amount set by the 
vvork<‘r is deductt‘d from the pav (*nv(‘lope by the 
employer. School savings, designed to train 
chiklreii in the savitig habit, were established in 
France as early as 1S34 and were fostered in the 
United States after 1SS5. IManv systems are 
used; the stamp system is simple but too me- 
chanical, while l!x.* pass b(K)k systt‘m involves 
extra work for the lt*acher. 

InnHily, tlu-re has been developed extensive 
advisory service, covv*ring in particular family 
budgets and invx*stments; it seeks to aid the de- 
positor in planning his financial affairs wascly 
and, when he outgrows the savings bank, to 
guide him. Mutual savings banks also provide 
safe deposit vaults, and in Massachusetts in 1908 
such banks began to furnish life insuranct; and 
annuities under state supervision. In that state 
20 banks have insurance departments and 100 
others act as nx:civing statiotis for them. 

Since savings banks are th‘signed to serve 
j'crsons of limited means, most countries at- 
tempt to regulate their investment policies. In 
some countries the bulk of savings deposits is 
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located in government securities. In the United 
States in about half of the 19 states which pro- 
vide for mutual savings banks the investments 
are closely restricted by law to the more con- 
servative and seasoned securities. Jn order to 
qualify issues must meet specitied tests, while 
diversification is sought by restriction of the 
maximum percentage of assets which may be 
placed in particular h^riiis and in the securities 
of one issuer. The state of New York, which is 
among the more conservative in its retjuire- 
nients, may be considered for jnirposes of illus- 
tration. On December 31, 1932, its savings 
hanks showed total assets (at estimated market 
value, as set arbitrarily for classes by the 

supt'rintendent) of $5, <S97, 089,000, distributed 
as follows: real estate mortgages claimed 59.8 
p<*rcent with an allowable n)a\imum ol 70 per- 
cent; other bonds including United Stales 
bonds, niunicijial, railroad, public utility, land 
bank and I*ort of NYwv York Authority bonds 
constituted 31.^ ])(Tccnt; ca.sh accounted for q 
jiercenl and jiromissory notes for 0.1 percent. 
'The distribution of assets indicates that the 
mutual .savings bank is in considerable measun^ 
a local real estate financing organization. It is an 
imjiortant source of urban mortgage money. In 
adtlition it provides substantial sums for railroad 
and, to a lesser extent, public utility finance, 
although it avoids general manufacture and 
merchandising as too hazardous. It supplies 
government financing in considerable degree 
but only as a means of achicvii'g liciuidity. In the 
held of personal finance, however, its activities 
are negligible. It may accept promissory notes 
rejmesenting advances to buihling and loan as- 
sociations or secured by marketable eligible 
collateral or .savings bank pass books. A few' 
states also admit other classes of investments, in 
j)arlicular mortgage loans on property outside 
the slate, foreign bonds and bank stock. The 
distribution of a.s.sets indicates at once the 
strength and the weakness — tlu‘ service and the 
limitations -of the savings bank, to the deposi- 
tor as an investing institution and to the com- 
munity as a financing institution. First, the sav- 
ings bank cannot achieve full diversification in 
its inve.stment portfolio. It is limited to fixed in- 
come bearing securities, and any factors which 
affe<.!t such securities adversely, such as rising 
interest rates, will impair their value; the de- 
jiositor is protected against this contingency 
only by the surplus, built up by the withholding 
of part of the earnings. In the second place, if 
savings banks are limited to a 1 datively small 
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nurnl er of investments, the market prices of 
these legal investments are raised relatively to 
other gooil but Tion-legal securities. In the third 
place, the restrictions tend to lag behind chang- 
ing investment conditions; they reflect past fig- 
ures rather than jwesent conditions and future 
prospects. 'Twice in a decade adxerse railroad 
conditions have made it necessary for the New 
York legislature temporarily to sn.spend the re- 
quirements as to rail earnings. Meanwhile, as in 
the case ol commercial banks and insurance 
coinpaiues, bondhoklings show sub.stantial de- 
preciation below book \ alue 10 percent at the 
arbitrary valuations in the above statement. 

'Tfie general canons underlying savings bank 
inv(‘.stmcnt ha\i‘ long been rtrogni/ed as safety, 
li(]uidity and \ ic^ld. d’he first is basic and is ordi- 
narily sought through the restrictions jweviously 
mcntiontnl, wfhk^ lic|uidity is distinctly subor- 
dinate. d’he Ni'W York knv does not recpiire 
mutual sa\ings banks to keep a minimum cash 
reserve but docs limit them to a maximum avail- 
able fund (consisting of cash on hand and de- 
posits with other banks), which remains unin- 
\esled. Since 1929 in fact investment problems 
have shift<‘d Avith amazing rapidity. At one time 
savings banks had to search for ju'ofitable in- 
vestment outl<‘ts, as a result of raj>id growth of 
assets in tin* face ol declining security markets 
and unsatisfactory real estate conditions. In 
1933, how’e\i*r, li(juidity was a prime consider.i- 
tion, since pres.sure from depositors had in- 
creased while bond ju ices liad been dej^ressed 
and real estate had continued largely ‘ frozen. ’ 

In the United States legislative jirotection of 
dejiosits in savings dejiartnients of commercial 
banks has been the excejition rather than the 
rule. National banks arc* merely reejuired to 
record .savings accounts in sej^arate ledgers, and 
to grou|> open time accounts and time certifi- 
cates of dej)Osit .stj that these may readily la* 
distinguishable from otluT cla.sses of accounts it 
carrieil in the same ledger with checking ac- 
counts; there is no comj>lete departmentaliza- 
tion. Savings funds are mingled with the general 
assets of the bank ami are invested in tlu‘ same 
manner as demand dej>osits in n^gular loan 
operations, bond purchases and real estate loans. 
The bond list is not sjuxafied or limited to 
savings bank legals. About half the states follow' 
the National Bank Act in granting no special 
protection to .savings depositors in state banks 
and trust companies. 

After 1907 and again after 1920 heavy bank 
failures brought forth protests against the posi- 
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tion of the savings depositor in the commercial 
bank. It was claimed that the savings depositor 
was entitled to more favfirable treatment than 
the demand depositor, since the fonner’s de- 
posit was more important to him and his ability 
to select a sound bank and keej^ in touch with its 
affairs was slight. As a iwsult a postal savings 
Rvstem was instituted, and in certain states 
guaranty of bank deposits or special protection 
for savings dejiositors was est.iblished. 

l^he mutual sa\ ings bank states, on the whole, 
have taken the most elaliorate protectiv^e meas- 
ures. But evcTi in ihest* states no uniformity 
exists, (kilifornia makes the most drastic re- 
(juirements: the hank must be coinpkiely de- 
juirtmen tali zed, while ass<‘ts must lx‘ segregated 
in each dejiartment, which must have its own 
separate capital and surjdus. 'Blie principal pro- 
tective devices involve: keej)ing of separate 
records; segn-gation of assets, so that fimds re- 
ceived from savings depositors constitute a trust 
fund to be used to pay them — this prevents 
withdrawal by demand depositors in e\'ent of a 
“run” but weakens the bank’s general ability 
to meet heavy withdrawals; prescription of in- 
vestments, to sup])leinent segregation by in- 
suring the continued soundness of the savings 
assets; efforts to insure continued sufliciency of 
savings as.sets by granting a lien on the general 
assets to make good any impairment of the 
former, hoKling of separate capital and/or sur- 
plus in the sa\ings department or restriction of 
interdepartmental relations; and auxiliary de- 
vices, such as limitation of amcnint of deposits in 
relation to capital and sur])Ius or restriction of 
rate of interest paid. Manv bankers believe that 
adequate management can insure well run in- 
stitutions which will protect all depositors 
equally. 'They hold that the safety of the banking 
system w'ould best be promoted through super- 
vision and education of bankers rather than 
through sjH'cial protective devices. The serious 
bank failures in the United States after 1929 
finally resulted in 1933 in the creation of the 
h'ederal Deposit Insurance Uorporation, whose 
guaranty of tlernand as well as of time deposits 
has ajqnirently stilled the clamor for special 
jwotection for savings deposits. At the same 
time it has created entirely new' problems, par- 
ticularly with respect to the relation of savings 
banks to the banking system. 

A statistical setting for savings banking cannot 
easily be provided. The savings ileposit Ikis be- 
come inextricably bound up with the time de- 
]M)sit. Some time deposits repiesent pure sav- 


ings, but others tlo not. Despite their form the 
latter arc, at least in spirit, akin to demand de- 
posits. American banks w ished to take advantage 
of the 3 percent reser\ e against time deposits 
which Federal Reserve member banks were per- 
mitted to kec]), while depositors on their part 
wished to receive the higher interest that such 
deposits bore. I’hus during the 1920 s thcie 
occurred a wholesale shifting of deposits from 
the demand to the time category. In the period 
r)f dejwession which began in 19-9 many in- 
dividuals desiring .safety and yiekl resorted to 
the savings bank, exjH'Cting to withdraw' their 
funds as .soon as iinestmenl conditions im- 
firoved. It is impo.s.sible (‘\ai-tly to Iweak down 
the time deposit figures into fnire .saxings and 
other deposits. 'The steady growth in total time 
depo.sits anti in tlicir relative importance in 
American banking is shown in Table I. 
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The growth in time dejM)sits is by no means as 
remarkable as at first appears, when prices or 
growth in national income, e.specially after 1925, 
are considered. 'Fhe banks hatl to face many 
competitors for the individual’s dollars. IVorn- 
inent among them w'ere the instalment system, 
intensive .salesmanship, real estate development, 
cmjdoyee and cu.stomer stock ownership jdans, 
the .stock market, life insuranct* companies and 
building and loan associations. While no accu- 
rate statistical nuxisurement can be made, it 
appears that the banks ditl not take the lead 
during tlw boom penod. Adversity since I92(; 
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has caused the pendulum to swing the other 
way. 

Among the several classes of hanks receiving 
savings deposits there has been considerable 
sliift and relative displacement as shown in 
Table II. Evidently other classes of institutions 
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enjoyetl far more rapid growth after 1915 than 
dul the mutual savings banks, lii fact between 
T920 and 1 930 the nuituals held less than one 
thinl the total time deposits, in conirast to 
somewhat less than one half in 1915. But after 
1930 there was a radical cliange. Whereas th<! 
mutual savings hanks continued their slow' 
growth, other institutions, in paiticular those 
chartered by the state, show'ed a considerable 
drop in their time deposits. I 'luloubtedly this 
relU'Cts the heavy bank failures and their elfect 
ujion public confidence in different cias.ses of 
banks. As a result the mutuals again attainetl a 
relative position approximating that of pre-w'ar 
days; but other state chartered institutions de- 
clined relatively to the national banks. 

A problem which has <*ome to the fore wdtli 
jiarticular urgency since 1929 is that of organiz- 
ing .savings banks into a svstern and of determin- 
ing its relation to the commercial banking sys- 
tem. Membership of American mutual savings 
banks in the E\\leral Reserve system, often 
proposed, W'as finally permitted by the Banking 
Act of 1933. Previously the banks had had in- 
direct access through rediscount with tlieir de- 
pository banks, wdiich w'ere themselves mem- 
bers, and through sale (if United States govern- 
ment obligations to the Reserve Banks in the 
open market. In March, i()32, Massachusetts 
incorporated a Mutual Savings Central luind for 
a five- year period, which received funds from 
savings banks and lent to them. In July, 1933, 
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New York created tw'o institutions: the Savings 
Banks Trust Comj^any was to become a member 
of the Federal Reserve system, and thus in- 
directly give New York saA’ings banks acce.ss to 
the Reserve Banks; while the Institutional Se- 
curities C(>rjx)ration was to deal in mortgages 
with savings banks. Innergency in nature, both 
relied heavily upon the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for funds to supjdement savings 
bank contributions. Neither can be regarded as 
definitiA'e in its jwesent form. 

In 1934 outlook for savings banking is 
confused. Depression has tended to reduce bank 
receipts, if not to accelerate withdraw'als, al- 
though recently a deposit rise has been noted. 
Morcv»ver lack of monetary stability militates 
agains* the use of tlu* .savings bank. The threat 
of infk'.ticm encourages spending or direct in- 
vestment in commodities or etpiities rather than 
in fixed money claims. 'The effect of instability 
upon savings banking w'as brought out in 
marked degree in Germany, wBere deposits fell 
from 19,700,000,000 marks in 1913 to 3,100,- 
000,000 in i92<'>. As yet inoreovxT while regula- 
tion of savings bank competitors, such as build- 
ing and loan associations, has jwogressed, no 
clear cut program has emerged to determim^ the 
several fields of service of tlic various classes of 
institutions. I)es])ile their long hi.story savings 
hanks have not yet attained a definite position 
and their operation is .still far from jwrfect. 

W. II. Stkiner 

See: Banklng, ("oMMiTiriAi.; Postai. Savjncjs Banks; 
Bank Deposits; Bank Diposiis, Guaranty of; 
Saving; Invesimknt; Iunancual Organization. 

(^omu/t: I luinilton, J. II., Sfn'iims and Savhn^s Institu- 
tions (New ^’ork 1902); Seidel, M., and Phtzner, J., 
Das Sparkassemeesen, Wiener Stiialswissensehattlichc 
Studien, aoI. xiii, pi. lii (Vienna I9if)); Kilborne, R. 
D., Principles of Money and Banking (3rd ed. New 
York 1932) eh. xwii; Moulton, II. G., The Innancial 
Orfiiamr.atinn of Society (3rd ed. CMiicaiJfo T930) ch. 
xviii; Steiner, W. H., Money and Bankinp, (New York 
1033); Spelsbcri^, P., Das Spar- and Sparkasseinvesen 
in (/rosshritannien (Einsdetlen 1920); I'.asiMi, C'haries, 
The Trustee Savinps Banks of (Beat Jiritain and Ireland 
from i(Siy to kjjS (Dublin 1929); Dettnier, ()., Die 
Sparkassni ah (Jlirder der S par or pa ni sat ion der 
deutsihcn Wirtschaft (Buekeburj^ J<l3i); Magnien, 
Leonee, Lcs caisses d'eparpne ordinaires en France^ 
(Pans I92()); Sibinidt, Walther, Das 
Spaf kassemvesrn in Ostnreich (Vienna T930); Lehman, 
Ernst, Das Spai kassenicrsen der Sclisvei-:^ srit Aushruch 
des IVeltkriepes (Berne i92()); Nissen, k'eidinand, Die 
hatikmdssipc lietdtipiinp der Sparkassen^ Bankwissen- 
sehaftliehe I'orsrbun^en, vt) 1 . iii (StuttKarl 192b); 
Carson, W. J., Saiinps and Fniployee Savings Plans in 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School ol bhnance anc^ Ckmimeree, Research Studies. 
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vol. xvii (J^hiladclphia IP32); Keyes, E. W., History 
of Savintis Batiks in the United States from Their 
Jneeption in i<S}(> doun to 2 vols. fNevv York 

1876-7S); Laurent, IL, I.es laisses d'eparpjw et de 
prthuiyancr depuis Icur oriyine pisqu a nos jourSy 2 v'ols. 
(Lithiviers 1892); Kniftin, W. 11 ., 77 /e Smunfts Bank 
and Its Practical li'oik (4th ed. New York 1928); 
SutclifTe, W. L,., and Ikmd, 1 .. A., Savings Banks and 
Sui'ings Department Manaj^ement (New York 1930). 

SAVONAROLA , 0 1 ROLAM( ) (1452-98), 

Italian Dorninicaii friar aiul preacher. Savo- 
narola, a native of I'Vrrara, was tlri\en by the 
})olitical confusion anil pagan ininiorality of 
Renaissance Italy to renounce the world. At first 
he was conti'iit to ilevote himself to theological 
studies, in which he hecanu' deejdy viTsed; but 
liis con.surning passioti for religious and moral 
reform event uall\ impelh'd him to become a 
preacher. Success did not attend his efforts until 
he was transferred to I'lorence, then the center 
of the new pagan culture. Although attached to 
the convent of St. Mark’s, of which the Medici 
were the founders and patrons, he refused to 
have any dealings with Loren/o. His business 
was to call the people to rcjKMitancc; and such 
was the ferv'or of his ]>lea that his followers grew 
into a multitude. When after the death of 
Lorenzo, Charles viii of h' ranee invaded Italy in 
1494 and the Medici were expelled by a popular 
uprising, Savonarola became automatically the 
most influential, because the most trusted, per- 
son in the city. 

Sitting on no government commission and 
giving his counsels e\clusi\<.'ly from the pulpit, 
the friar so comjdetely swayed the people that all 
his ]>olitical proposals were enacted into law. 

I lis three leading ]>()litical principles, the general 
reconciliation of all citizens, the largest possible 
measure of popular sovereignty and equitable 
taxation falling in the main on the owners of real 
property, were incorporated into the new con- 
stitution, which Machiavelli and Cuicciardini 
afterwards declared to have been the best 
Florence ever had. Rut Savonarola’s major ob- 
jective had always been religious and moral re- 
generation, without which, he realized, political 
reform would prove a house built upon sand. 
Ry preachment and exampl(‘, if not by legisla- 
tion, he achiev ed remarkable residts also in this 
field. As if by magic the colorful Florence of the 
Renais.sanee was converted into a drab puri- 
tanical commonwealth foreshadowing in many 
ways John Calv in's (ieiieva. Sav onarola w'on Jiis 
greatest success with the children. Organized as 
a Christian tnilitia, they replaced the lascivious 
carnival of Lorenzo’s titT>e with the religious 
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Ijonfires to which the faithful brought their 
“vanities." Although a strong undercurrent of 
opposition to these rigors developed, the fall of 
the reformer was due rather to the complicated 
Italian political situation and more particularly 
to the clash between Florence and the papacy. 
Wdien ]*ope Alexander vi failed in his attempt to 
bribe Savonarola and thereby to break the re- 
sistance of Florence, he resolvx^d to destroy him. 
'Fhe dauntless friar openly defied the pope and 
was excommunicated. The people now deserted 
him and he could be brought to trial as a heretic, 
hanged and burned. 

Fekdinand Scitevill 

Important icorks: Predit he italiane ai Fiorentini , ed. by 
I'ViiiKc.sco ( 3 vols. (vols. i ii Peru^aa 11^30; 
vol. ill, ed. by R. Palmartfcchi, I'lorcncv u>33); Le 
letterr, fd. bv R. Ridolfi (Florence 1933)- 

(Jonsidt: X'ill.'ni, IXisqualc, La stona di (Itrolamo 
Saronatola e de' \u(ji tempi, 2 vols. (new cd. Idorcnce 
tr. hv Linda Yillari (new cd. London t(;09); 
Sebnitzcr, J., Saronarolei : ein Kultnihild am do Zeit 
det Renaissame, 2 vols. (Munich I92.|); (Iberardi, A., 
Nmn'i document i i' studi into} no a Unohnfio Sai'cmaiola 
(2nd ed. l’’>oierue 1(887); Sehnilzer, J., (JueUen und 
Roisihuftyen (ieu hiehte Sai'omuolas, Kirchen- 

historisehes Seminar, Munich, V’ci6flcntlii:hLin)^en, 
ser. I, no. 9, ser. 2, nos. 3 and 5, 3 vols. (Munich 
1902 05). 

S.AX, KMIL (18.15 -1927), Austrian economi.sl. 
Sax’ main contribution lies in the fact that he 
extended the marginal theory of v^alue to the 
fielil of jiiihlie linanee and transportation. In his 
Grmidlc^noig dcr thcorrtischcn Staatszvirthschaft 
(Vienna 1887) he elaborated a theory of public 
economy to complement the ordinary theory of 
indiv idual economy and attempted to prove that 
the same laws of value regulate the economic 
phenomena in both branches. I'his liook n‘pre- 
sents one of the outstanding contributions to the 
economic theor> of the period and exerted a 
stimulating influence on tlie theory of taxation, 
csyxvially in Italy. Sax’ followers have, how'- 
ever, in general criticized his social psychology 
and Ins view that members of a community 
should distribute the expenditure of their in- 
come betvvc*en their collective and individual 
wants in accordance with their respective de- 
gree's of intensity. Disayipointed over the slight 
recognition of his views in Austria and Germany 
and the difficulties he encountered in his aca- 
demic career, Sax early resigned from his pro- 
fessorship at the Lniversity of Prague and 
retired to his country house in Italy, where he 
spent the rest of his life. After a silence of two 
decades he resumed his literary activity and 
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published among other works Dcr Kapitahins 
(Berlin 191 f)), a highly controversial and difli- 
ciiit treatise on the tlieory of interest, and a 
completely revis(‘d and enlargeil edition of I)w 
Verkchrsmitirl in Volks- und Staatswirthschaft 
(2 vols., Vienna i<S78-79; 2tu1 ed., 3 vols., Berlin 
1918- 22), a book which is regarded as the stand- 
ard work in the held of transportation and is 
perhaps the best achievement of Sax’ versatile 
genius. 

Kuik Lindahl 

CoriKult: Beckerath, E. von, “Ein Nachruf auf Emil 
Sax” in Zritsi hrifl fur hatinudlokonoviiv, vol. i ( 1020- 
30) 345-55; Wivksvll, Knot, in liis Fnunvzthciuttiu he 
I 'ntersuchuw^en (Jrna iSgL) p. Sy-f/); Sclieman, E. R. 
A., Froi^ressn'c Tuxatiun lu Theory and Prai lue ( znd 
ed. IViriceton igo8) p. 223-28. 

S.\Y, JKAN-BAI'TIS'I’E 1832), French 

economist. Say found himself involved in b('ih 
tlie English industrial revolution and the EVench 
jiolitical rt'VolutioiL 'I’oo independent long to 
serve Napoleon, although in 1814 he was sent by 
the government to study economic conditions in 
England, he was by turns industrialist and pro- 
lessor. In 1819 the chair of industrial economy 
was lounded for him at the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers, and in 1830 he was made pro- 
fessor of political economy at the College de 
EVance. 

In large measure Say’s work consisted in a 
vulgarization of 77 /c M 'calih of Nations. The dis- 
orderly presentation of the Ediglish work was 
replaced by a logical exposition, of which 
the tripartite division- production, distrilnition, 
consumption —introduced by Say in 1814 in the 
second edition of his Truitc remained the tradi- 
tional treatment throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In addition, however, Say made an important 
original contribution to economic science, ddiis 
is contained in the famous loi dcs dehouches, or 
law^ of markets, according to which money is 
only an intermediary which drops out in .such a 
way that not only are “products exchanged for 
products” but, further, products are exchanged 
for services, those “immaterial products” which 
Smith did not recognize, 'rims the law of 
markets implies the law of economic equilib- 
rium. Between the sale of products and the sale 
of services there stands the new person unknown 
to Smith, the entrepreneur, whose profit is to be 
distinguished from salary, interest and rent. 

Say’s optimistic productivism was not shaken 
by the economic crises of the early nineteenth 
century. He held that all overproduction could 
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be only^ partial. Either certain products are too 
abundant in one place only because in another 
men have not produced enough to purchase 
them or, if products pile up e\erywherc, it is 
because of artificial hindrances to their ex- 
change. An economic crisis is tht^refore in large 
pari a social and political crisis. Were customs 
barriers, which obstruct the exchange of prod- 
ucts for products, and privileg(‘s, which hinder 
the e.xchange of products for services, wij'jed out, 
subse(]uenl crises would by this one .stroke be 
reduced materially. 

Would they then be radically .suppres.sed.? It 
is at this }>oint that Say’s theory seems imsufli- 
ci(‘nt to contemporary political tvonomy. E'or 
Say who view'ed society as a biologic organism, 
the onlv problem was that of doing away with 
aitd'kial political and .social arrangements and 
returning to laissez fairc^ laisscz passer. 'I’he 
tendency today is to go a step further: since 
crises .seem to be due le.ss to natural causes than 
to a false direction of economic effort, the 
remedy must be sought less in I'is mcdicatrix 
naturae than in the substitution of new' for 
obsolete institutions. E'ree exchange may remain 
the ide.d but it must be attained by different 
means. And this general truth -itlentical ends, 
new means -furnislu's the key to pre.sent rela- 
tions with that classical economics of which Say 
provided one of the liappiest expre.ssions. 

Ehnlst 'EiaLiiAC 

Principal ieorhs\ Traite d'n ononiie politique^ 2 vols. 
(Baris i<So3; 7th ed. l)y A. C'leirient, I’ans iSto), tr. 
from 4tli ed. hv C‘. U. Brinsep, 2 \'oIs. (Boston 1821); 
(Jours cofuplet trectnuntne politique pratique^ 6 v«>ls. 
(Baris 1828 2<); 3rd t'd. By II. E.. Say, 2 \ols., 1852); 
Oeuvres dneises, C’olletlion des j>rineipau.x ^^coiio- 
uiistes, vol. xii (l^iris 1848). 

Consult: Teilhar, ETnest, IJ oeuvre ei imoniique de Jean- 
Jtapliste Say (l*aris i(>27V, Allix, Etipard, “J.-B. Say 
ct Iesorif.dnes de rintlustnalisnie” in Pevue d' economic 
politique, vol. \\i\’ (igio) 303-13, 341 (>3, and‘‘I.a 
Tiiethode et la cfiru eption ile Eecononiie poliiitpie dans 
Eoeuvre de J. B. Say” in Rei'ue d'hntiuie e( onomique 
et sonale, vol. iv (kui) 321-()o; Liesse, Andre, “ L^n 
prolcsseur d’etonomie poIitic|ue sous la Restauration: 

J. B. Say, au ( 'onservaloire des Arts et Ateliers” in 
Jfournal des (h'onomistes, 5th ser., vol. xlvi (igoi) 3-22, 

J 61-74. 

SAY, T.EX^N (1 826- 96), French ]>olitical leader 
and economist. Clrandson of Jean-Baptiste Say 
and well known in his ow’n time as a writer on 
economic subjects, Leon Say was nevertheless 
more important as a political figure than as an 
economi.st. Before 1871 be opposed the empire. 
EVom 1871 to 1883 he went over to the govern- 
ment and devoted his energies to consolidating 
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the new republic. First appointed minister of 
finance by Thiers in 1872, he held this office 
under different ministries until 1879 and again 
in 1882; his greatest acliievemcnt during this 
]K*riod was the liquidation of the payment of the 
war indemnity to (Germany long before the pre- 
scribed time. His general policy was directed 
toward a decrease in public exj^enditures and the 
removal of barricTS to internal commerce. He 
fought in vain for the abolition of the octrois. 
After 1883 he returned to the opposition and 
conducted an unsuccessful campaign at once 
against protectionism, which triuinjdied in 1892, 
and against socialism, wliich was striving for an 
increase in ])ul)lic expenditures. His (juite un- 
inspired economic dcK'trines derived from a 
mediocre liberalism, the golden mean between 
monarchy and socialism. 

Eunkst Ieilhac 

Principal ivorky. JJictionnairc dcs fumnccSy 2 vols. (I*aris 
l88(> <>4); Ntmi'cau di( lionnairc dUkommiic palitiquc^ 

3 vols. (Pans i8(>o-07), in rollahoration with Joseph 
Chaillt‘y; Lcs Jinatucs dr la h'ramr sous la troisirmc 
Htpuhliqui\ ed. liy A, Liesse, 4 vols. (Paris i8<>S- i<>oi). 

Consult: Mie.hel, (leor^es, Leon Say (Paris iHyg); 
Pieot, (ieor^cs, “l.con Say” in his Notices lustoriqucs^ 

2 vols. (Paris igoy) vol. ii, p. 1-53. 

SAVYTD AHIMAI) KHAN, SIR (1817-98), 
Indian Moslem reformer and educator. Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan rcccivetl the traditional IVIoslem 
education and for many years served the British 
government in India. He was the author of an 
important work on Indian anticjuities. His On 
the Present State of Indian Politics, Speeches and 
Letters (Allahabad 1S88) contains some of his 
political and social ideas. 

Ahitiad Khan was the first Moslem reformer 
to reflect the impact of western civilization upon 
India. A pious Moslem, he was profoundly im- 
jiressed liy luiropean culture and attempted to 
introduce modern education among his coreli- 
gionists in order to counteract their reactionary 
obscurantism and fanaticism. With the naivete 
characteristic of liberal reformers he regarded 
education as a panacea for all ills, but he valued 
it especially as a means of bringing about a 
closcT understanding between the British rulers 
of India and their Moslem subjects, and of 
securing for the latter a proper share in the 
British administration. In 1864 he founded in 
Aligarh a scientific society for the translation of 
western scientific books into the vernacular. In 
i 8()9 he visited England and upon his return 
published a monthly periodical, the Tahzthu'l 
Akhldk (Ethical reformer), wdiich despite violent 


opposition fought against the isolation and rigid* 
ity of Islam. From his Committee for the Better 
Diffusion and Advancement of Learning among 
the Mohammedans of India there developed in 
187^ the famous Moslem Anglo-Oriental Col- 
lege in Aligarh, the present Aligarh Mu.slim 
University. Modeled after Cambridge, it was 
designed to give an English gentleman’s edu- 
cation to the sons of the Moslem aristocracy 
and at the same time to encourage loyalty to 
their religion. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan declared that the guid- 
ing princij)lc in his life was his loyalty and 
gratitude to the British government for the 
benefits it had conferred upon Iiulia. But the 
movement of enlightenment he helped to inau- 
gurate led not to an organic assimilation of new 
influences with a living and continuous tradi- 
tion, as he had liopeii, but rather to a period of 
restless doubt and to a break with the past. 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan remained until his death 
entirely aloof from tlu* Indian national move- 
ment and from its then very moderate opposi- 
tion to some aspects of British rule. .\s a repre- 
sentative of the (*onservati\e Moslem landed 
nobility, he opjiosed and distrust(‘d the rising 
educatc‘d midtile class comjvised of Hindu intelli- 
gentsia and Bengali merchants, who together 
had created the Indian National Congress. His 
progressive and e\'en courageous program of 
education was in essence indicative of nothing 
more than a very conservative reform tendency. 

Hans Koiin 

Consult: (jrahani, Ck F, L, The Life and Work of Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan (new ed. London i(;og); Kawlin- 
.son, H. (i., in Islamic Culture, ' ol. i\ (1030) 389—^6; 
Kohn, Hans, Cesi huhte der national en Bcive^ung im 
Orient (Berlin 1028), tr. hv M. M. (irecn (London 
1929) p. II 1-14, C'arra de Vaux, Bernard, 

Les penseurs de V Islam, 5 vols. (Baris 1921 26) vol. v, 

P- 3^>3-7o; Bannerjea, I). N., India's Nation Builders 
(Kmdon 1919) ch. v; Whither Islam 'I, ed. by II. A. R. 
Gibbs (London 1932) p. 40-47. 

SAZONOV, SERGEY DMITRIEVICH 
(1861-1927), Russian diplomatist. As counselor 
at the Russian embassy in London from 1904 
to 1906 Sazonov acquired a friendly feeling 
toward lingland. After two years as Russian 
representative at the Vatican he was appointed 
assistant minister of foreign affairs under 
Izvolsky in May, 1909. When Izvolsky went as 
ambassador to Paris a year later, Sazonov took 
his place as foreign minister, serving until his 
own resignation in 1916. 

Of a mercurial and emotional temperament. 
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slim and lather small of stature and nervous and 
abrupt in manner, he gave the impression of 
i^eing frail in body and changeable in mind. 
Even his French allies felt that he was lacking 
in frankness and clearness of j^iirpose, so that it 
was often difficult for them to follow him. 
Sazonov tlesired peace, hut he was easily in- 
fluenced by Russian militarist circles and Wiis 
very sensitive to the criticisms of the chauvin- 
istic Russian press. He was also an ardent 
patriot, anxious to carr\ forward tlu* Russian 
policy of getting control of tlu* Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles. By 1914 he had become convinced 
that this could be accomplished only as a result 
of a European Avar. 

Sazonov at lirst sought to cooperate with 
(ETinany; in November, Kjio, without con- 
sulting Franc(‘ and bdigland, he tailed with 
Bethmann Ilollueg of connecting j)roject(‘d 
Ru.ssian railways in Persia with the Berlin- 
Bagdad Railway. Gradually, hovever, lie came 
to share l/volsky’s aims of strengthening the 
'rii{>Ie Entente against Gerinanv ami Austria. 
Alarnu'd at Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia and 
inllueiuvd lyv the Russian militarv authorities, 
he persiaided tlie I’zar on july 30, 1914, to order 
the general niobilizatioii of the Russian army 
which inatlea bairopean wat virtually inevitable 

Sii)m:y B. I"ay 

(Unisulf, Sa/orm'.’, S. f)., Wnpomiimwva 
li, 1 j\ A. 1 )iKlclinj:lon as Fateful Yiais ( Lontloii 
n)2S), an n;><»l(>aia writlcn in exile and not always 
uliahlt'; uvi Sasoiia^i, ed. In luluard \on 

Steimt/ (HimIIti Sehillinc, M- I'-> “Naehalo 

1(04 PocleiinaN.i /apis h. niinislerstv a ino- 
str,innil.!i cLa" in Vvo/w/v afJJiu\ vol, i\ (1024) 3“()2, 
ti. hv W. t’spn.in iirulae as ll(>;v the IlV/r lieyjtn in 
Kj! j, Jiemy the Hiarv af the Russiau Forciyn OJficc 
fioin the ji(/ to the jot/i (()/(/ Style) of July, Kj/J 
(l><»ndun I (>2,); lay, .S, II., 'J'/ie ())iyjijs oj the Wot Id 
2 vol,. (2:id re\ . ed. New ^ orl; IU30). 

SCANDINAVIAN UNPrY VI: )\ EMENT. 

See P.\-\-Mc )VK.viu:nts. 

SCARI:EEI, CiASPARO (1519-84), Italian 
economist. Scaruffi was a merchant and banker; 
for a time he was assayer and later he served as 
contractor of tlie mint at Reggio, his native city, 
where he held various other public posts as well. 
He profited by liis practical experience to pub- 
lish a hook on money, IJahtinonfo (Idle true 
light, Reggio 1582). d’he book is generally con- 
sidered the most excellent and advanced early 
Italian Wfirk on money. Its importance, how- 
ever, lay not in any systematic theoretical anal- 
ysis but in its clear exposition of certain prac- 


tical proposals. It recognized correctly the func- 
tions of money as a measure of value .and as a 
general means of exchange. In order tliat it 
might perform these functions more effivtivel\ 
Scaruffi proposed that money should no longer 
be regulated in a variety of ways from country 
to country but that a unifonn international regu- 
lation should be established, each coin to bear 
an indication of its value, its allo\ , or flneness, 
and its weight, wEich must never be modified; 
tiuis each person could calculate with certainty 
how' much fine metal he received in jiayrnent of 
debts due him. Equality in the value of money 
and metal was to be maintained by free inter- 
change of coined and uncoined metal, except for 
the * xpense of coimige, w hich was to be borne 
by the private individuals who brought their 
metal to the mint, d'he coinage, however, W4is 
not to be utilized as a sourcx‘ of revenue for the 
monarcli. Scarufli erred in maintaining that the 
variations which had occurred in the ratio be- 
tween the values of gold and silver resulted from 
the disorder of the monetary system and that 
once his ])rop >sal was adopted it would remain 
fixed at llie divinely ordained ratio of one unit of 
gold to twelve units of siher. He was unable to 
])erceivi‘ the efTecis of bimetallism. His merit 
li(‘s in his having advocated a stable monetary 
unit in terms of fine metal and having proposed 
international monetary unification. After his 
death this last proposal was pushed wuth great 
zeal bv his countryman Pratisuoli, who main- 
tained that it would not be difficult to have it 
adopted by a diet or congress of all the rulers; 
subsetjuently, however, the proposal w^as en- 
tirely forgotten. 

lujssF Goinu 

Works: L\jlitimnfo is inrluded in S(rittori clasun 
ittiliani di (’iotionita politico^ cxl. hv I’. C'ustodi, \’ol. ii 
(Mil.in 1H04) p. 71 322, and in luonotnisti del (itujur 
e sriccuto, ed. by A. (inizi.ini (3rd ed, Hari igi3) p. 
1-140. 

(Umsult: IVatisuoli, RcTnardino, ('.onstderazioui sopra 
rAlitinotfo del S. Uuspato Scarujji i^> 04 ); 

Ilallctti, Andrea, (ifisJ>aro Sioruffi e la quesfiotK’ mom- 
tana ncl setoio X \ i (Mtidcna 1HS2), Supino, C'., La 
scjeticM cromntiita in Italia dalla setonda met a del sc<<tlo 
x\ J alia prima del x\ Ji ('rurin iSSM) p. Ciobbi, 

lb, I/eeonomia polltua neyli snitiori italiatii del setoio 
xr/-- .VI'// (Milan i8S(>)p. 152-5S. 

SCHAFER, DlEd’RICH (1845-1929), German 
historian, The son of an artisan of Bremen, 
Schafer rose to a leading position among Ger- 
man historians. In the main his historical works 
deal wath the Middle Ages and with the develop 
ment of the Hanse, and one of his moat valuable 
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contrihulioiis is the two concluding volumes of (Jhurch^ New ^ork 1 ^ 53 ) History of the 

the6V.9e///r///r7v>w/^(^/wew^7r/e (Gotha i8(>3-rgo2) Christian Church (3 vols., New ^ ork 1858-67; 
l)c^un hy Dahhnann. In addition to numerous rev. ed., 7 vols., 1882-1910) were influenced by 
mono^^raphs Schiifer published a series of dis- the Ilepelian conception of development, so that 
tinttuishcci ti^enc-nd treatises. Ilis po|)uIar two- he regarded the mani ft ‘Station of the church as 
volume biography of Bismarck has beem su}>er- the unfolditig in time of the divine idea. The 
seded by later research, but his W'cltifcschirhte emf)hasis upon the church and the implied 
r/tr :\V77 cc/ 7 (2 \ols., Jh‘rlin 1907; nth rev. ed. tolerant attitude touard Roman (aitholicism 
1922) and Ilis Dcutschr Ccsdnchic (2 \t)Is., Jena brought Schalf into conflict with ultra-Protes- 
1910; (jth rev. ed. 1922) went thrtiugh many edi- tants but fostered interest in church history and 
tions and are still read widely in (Germany. in oecumenical movenu‘nts looking toward 
Schafer was distinguished by a wealth of Christian unity, 'riirough the f()iindatif)ii of the 
knowledge, a phtaiomenal memory and a gift for AuK'n'ean Society of Church History and the 
ilearaiul concise presentation of essential events jironiotion of the Amt‘rican Church History 
and basic idt'as. An anlt'nt patriot and monarch- series he stimulated interest in the history of re- 
ist, the ( hM-nian c-atastrojihe of 1918 was a pain- ligion in the Ibiitetl States. Schaff took an active 
fill experience which he luwer overcame. part in oecumenical activites and contributt‘d 

Scliafer was the outs]M)ken chainj^ion of po- largely to the liturgical movement in the 

litieal history as o]>posed to the Kuhinycschuhlc churches. In his critical edition of The Creeds of 
of (iothein and l.amprtrht. In his S/aat und Christendom (3 vols., New York 1S77; hlh ed. 
Welt (Berlin i()22; 2nd n‘V. ed. 19-3) sum- 1931), as editor of the translation and revision 
mari/ed his basic ideas: tht‘ state is .superior to of Lange’s Commentary (25 vols., lulinburgh 
all other cultural realms, which an^ with rare 1866-80), of Hauck and Hi'r/og’s Realenryhlo- 
e\cepti(Mis, dependent upon it; nevtT has a great /uMe (Acre Schaff-I lerzoy Tneyclofcdhf <{f 
idea unassisted by .state leadershij) exerted any liyious Knowledge, \ ^ vols., N(‘\v ^\)rk 1908 14), 
general influence on humanity. In a certain id W\e SeleC IJhrary of Sieene and Tos1-\icenc 
sensi‘ Schafer was a followc-r of Treitschke; p<‘r- Fathers (28 vols., New' York 1 886-n;oo) and of 
haps even more arbitrarily than the latter he many other works and as chairman of the 
disregartled other splu‘rcs of historical existence. American committee on Bible rev ision he coni- 
Yct th(‘ very limitations of his conception of hi.ied his scholarly with his oecumenical in- 
hislory may be re.sponsilih' for his lasting in- terevSts. 

flueiicv ill (iiTnumy. H. RiciiARn NiiimuiR 

WlLIIi:i.M iVIoMMSKN Comiift: Schafr, Diivid S., The Lije of Philip Schaff 
C'.oHUih: Schafer, Dietrith, Alrin i.ehen (Berlin ig^h); (New York itSo"). 

Wolf, (iiistio', Dn'lnih Sihufer utid Jton\ Delbnuk 

S.hajcr SCIIAJ'FLK, AURiUT Klil'KllARD FRIK- 

In Kurt voii Ja^ow (neilin i'i25); Ivlev er, ( ). A., ui N 

Deutsdu's hioyj iipinsi hes Jfu/nhudi, vol. xi (n;j2) HRlC H (1831—1903), (jerman sociologist anti 
2f)tS-75. economist. Schallle was at first a teacher and 

later a journali.st, but he rose rapidly to a pro- 
SCHAh'h',]MIILlB(i8j9 93), American church fessorship at 'lubiiigen and to membership in 
historian. Schaff was born in Swity.erland and the Wiirttemberg diet. Later he occupied a chair 
prepared himself for an acatlemic career under at the University of Vienna, resigning in 1871 
the guidance of F. C. Baur, ’Fholuck and to serve for a ftwv months in the cabinet of Count 
Neander at Tiibingen, Halle and Berlin. He Jlohenvvarl. He retained a keen interest in })oli- 
came to the United States in 1843, where he tics also upon his return to Stuttgart, where he 
became one of the leading American tlK^)logians edited the Zeilsehrift fur die f^esamte Staatswis- 
and churchmen in the nineteenth century. He seiischaft. He was disajipointcd, however, in his 
taught at tilt* seminary of the (Jerman Reformed justilied expectation of a university appointment 
church in Mercersbiirg, I’ennsylvania, until and in his hoj>es lor high political oHice under 
1863, and from 1870 until shortly before his Bismarck. 

death he was a member of the faculty of Union It is difficult to fit into conventional categories 
'rheological Seminary in New York. Schaff w‘as Schafile’s contributions to science. His central 
primarily a church historian. His Gcschichte der work, Ban und Leben des sozialcn Korpers (4 
apostolischen Kirrhe (Mercersburg 1851; tr. by vols., Tubingen 1875-78; 2nd ed. in 2 vols., 

Ji. U. \ eomans as History of the Apostolic 1896), is an ambitious J*^tempt to construct a 
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unified system which would include all natural 
and social sciences. The iniderlying organismic 
conce}ition of social life and the multiplicity of 
specific biological analogies containetl therein 
seem to support the view that it is a restatement 
of positivist sociology. Nt'Vertludess, Schaflle 
was much closer to (kTinan itlealistic ]>hilosophy 
than to ontogenetic monism. Like Hegel and 
Schelling, he sought a spiritual inter]>retation, 
endeavoring to establish the values which human 
life should serve. 'I’his idealistic strain is more 
clearly discernible in his posthumous . Ihriss dvr 
*S’u'.'r/V;/u;uc (eil. by Karl Bucljcr/J'hbingeti i()Oh). 

Althougl) his economic sociology, like his gen- 
eral sociology, is aj'parcaitly self-contradictor\ , 
Schaflle's thought in this held is marked by 
certain fimdamental charact<‘nstics, from which 
i\e rarely d(‘viates. IMost irnpoitant among these 
is the anti-indi\idualistic a]'»}>roach; he ]>ro<.*eeds 
consistently from the whol(‘ to the y^arts, from 
the community to the inubulual. A forerunner 
of modern universalism, he was by no means a 
roinantl(‘; although he advocated a social oigani- 
zation based upon occupational instates, heltnmd 
constructive forces also in capitalism. A second 
ciiaracteristic is his beli(‘f in progress, more 
concretely his optimistic faith in the eventual 
socialistic transformation of capiudism. Vet his 
“rational social state” is no rationalistic utopia; 
his zoal for reform was rooted in anti circum- 
scribetl by familiarity with history. I’his dual 
base — rationalistic and historical — ol his thought 
constitutes the third characteristic of his eco- 
nomic sociology. 

Schaflle’s work in economic theory represents 
a critique of the chreinatistic orientation of the 
classical school and an attempt at a refonnula- 
tion in line with an “ethical-anthrojiological” 
viewpoint. In many specific doctrines he antici- 
])ated later developments. Thus he regarded rent 
as a differential income accruing to workers as 
W’C'll as to properly owners and interest as the 
coni] sensation f)f a s]>ecial grou}> of social func- 
tionaries, the cajiitalists. He saw in the phe- 
nomenon of value the sujireme exemjilification 
of the ethical-volitional nature of economic life, 
and in analvzing factors determining value he 
foreshadowed the later synthesis of cost and 
utility theories. He olTcred a new classification 
of the economic functiotis of the state and pro- 
pounded the theory that taxation should aim at 
a proper balance in the satisfaction of individual 
and collccti\<‘ wants. In Die Grumisatze dcr 
StemrpoUtik ('riibingcn iNcSo) and later in his 
stimulating treatise yj/V Stvwrn (z vols., Leijisic 
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1895-97) he developed the science of taxation 
into a politico-economic discipline in the full 
sense of this term. 

Schaflle’s ]>rogram of social action is no more 
consistent than his social theory. Die Ouifitcssefiz 
der S()Q:ialismus ((iotha 1875, .15th ctl. iq2o; tr. 
hy Bernard Bosan(|uet, 7th ed. London 
su|q)ressed hy the Prussian government iij)on its 
first apjHxiranee, gave him tin* re]>utation of a 
vigorous ally of the socialists; but Die , iiissir/iis- 
losi^heit der Sorialdeniohrutie (d'iibingen iSSr;, 
4th ed. iHqi; tr. lyy A. V. Morant, 2nd ed. 
l.ondon 1911) alienated all ratlical sympatfjy. 
^ et in the second edition of BtJU mid Leheiiy 
published iii iSqf), i1k‘ socialistic ovtTtones are 
more pronounced than in Sehatlle’s earlier 
writings; and the economy of the “nitional social 
state” is d(‘seribeil in minute detail, as thougli 
its realization wert' an immetliate prosjxvt. ( )s- 
teirn'bly sympatluiie to eaj'italism, Schaffle 
nevrrllu'less rt^garded eollectne ownershi]^ as a 
superior form of })roperly holding and <-oiitem- 
plated a ]>lanned organization ol ]>roduction to 
accord with es[?mated needs. 'I’he social ju'oiluct 
was to be distributtxl among individuals in pro- 
portion to tlieir labor services, for which they 
should rm-ive credit in tlu‘ form of curnaicy 
certificates, similar to the labor notes |>ropost‘J 
by Ovveti and Proudhon. 

Fun z Kmu. Mann" 

(UimuJt: \Vi<'st% I .copold V'on, “All>(‘rf St liiitllo sil . 
St)Zi()lt);.;c" .iml jManii, I''ni/, Kail, “Albert Schaffle 
als Wirtsehal ts- und l''iiian/.st»/u)loj.,re'’ in (nuudc) tiir 
*SV>cto/r>"/e, ed. h\ b'. K. Alarm, So/i.ilu issenv baf l- 
liche Jiausteme, nt». 4 (Jena jt>32) p. 1-7S; Hrislt)!, K. 
Al., SfH'itil . llar\ard lAonoiuie Sludjes, 

vol. M\ (C'anibndKe, Alass. nu 5 ) P> 

SCHANZ, (iEORG VGN ( 1853-193 1), Ger- 
man economist. .\n offspring of the historical 
school, Schanz early became interested in eco- 
nomic history; he wrote on the history of jour- 
neymen’s unions in Germany, on jdiases of 
industrial history of Franken (Bavaria) and 
above all on the develoj)ment of commercial 
policy in I’lidor England. But he soon turnecl 
to public finance and became oik. of the out- 
standing fiscal writers in (Jermany. 'Fwo years 
after his appointment to a professorship at the 
University of Wiir/Burg in 1882 he lounded the 
Finanz-Archk\ the first and for a lotig time the 
sole periodical devoted to public finance, and 
remained its editor until liis tleath. Of his fiscal 
writings he published in book form only Die 
Steuern der Schveiz in Hirer Kntivickhm^ seit 
Bcginn des Kjten Jahrhunderts (5 vols., Stuttgart 
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1M90), a comprehensive* study on the develop- 
ment of taxation, particularly j>roperty taxation, 
in the Swiss cantons in its relation to constitu- 
tional change. 

The chief interest undt*r!ving Schanz’ fiscal 
urilines was the de\'(‘lo]Mnent of direct taxation. 
In a series of studies puhlislied in the Fimmz- 
Archiv he traceil the transition in the Cjcrman 
states fro.n impersonal direct taxes, like the 
yield tax {Krtydi^strucr), to <wneral personal taxes, 
like till* income tax. He summed uj> the results 
of his minuleresearchesin “I )er J'unkommenshe- 
l^u'itl und die J'ankoinmensteuerc;esetze” (in F/- 
n iN'^- InJiir, vol. xiii, ji. 1 S7), a stimu- 

latini^ (‘ssav in which he pro]>osed not to base 
the conce|’>t ol fiscal iiK*ome, as had hitherto 
bet*!! the tasc, on individual elements of income 
traceable to specific sources, but to treat it 
sim|ilv as a net acertaion of wealth between two 
tu)ints of time, reitardh*ss of the nature and 
source of the accrued wealth. He pointed to the 
accountants’ prat tise ot ascertaininpj tlie annual 
profits of a lousiness enterprise as tlu* prototype 
ami coTihrmation ol liis view. While it is ad- 
mitt(‘tl that the ado]>tion of the procedure advo- 
catetl bv Scliair/ would no doubt (‘liminate difh- 
culties in some instances, in most cases the 
complete s«.‘])arat ion of the fiscal concept of 
income from the stream of s]>ecific elements of 
income wouhl comphcati* rather than simplify 
the determination of fiscal inc'onie. 'Idie concept 
in fact was adoj)ted in the (i<‘nnan income tax 
law of U)20 but was sooti aliandoncd, Sclianz’ 
other fiscal writings include: “/ur hia^e der 
I dierwiil/amL; indirekter X'erbrauchssteuern auf 
(irund des bayerischen Mal/aufschla^es” (in 
SchmttHcrs Jahrhuch, vad. vi, icSHz, p. 563 (>03), 
which in combining the theoretical apjiroach 
with inductive investigation occupies a dislinc- 
tiv’e place in the literature on the shifting of 
taxes; the article “Budget” in the Uandwnrttr- 
hurh (hr Siaa 1 s 7 visscnschaflcu (vol. iii, 4th i*d. 
192b, p. S4 iiS), presenting a combination of 
his vast historical information and his practical 
experiences as a member of the Bayerischc 
Reichsratskammer; and, finally, '‘/ur Frage der 
Steiierpflicht” (in Finanz-AnJiir, vol. i\, 1<S92, 
p. 3^5 -^3S), in which lie developed the idea of 
cconoTTiii* allegiance, a most helpful concept in 
the analysis of the problems involved in inter- 
local and international double taxation. 

1 Ians Trsciii-M.At’iiHR 

(dmxii/t: Schanz, (icor^, “Selbsihii)i»i .ifihie” in Fi 
nanz-j\nhn\ ns., vol. i (n;j2) 13 45, including an 
extensive list ol his WTitings. 


SCHAR, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1846- 
1924), Swiss educator and cooperative leader. 
Schiir was a pioncN^r in the teaching of commer- 
cial science, principally at the Basel Ober- 
realschule from 1SS2 to 1903, at the University 
of Zurich from 1903 to 190b and at the newly 
founded Handelshochsclnile at Berlin from ipob 
until his retirement iti 1919. In his educational 
work and in his numerous treatisi‘s and books 
Schiir stressed continually that in order to 
render the greatest possible public service, in- 
struction in this belli should be devoted not to 
training in profit making but rather in the 
most rational methods i/f business operation, 
whether in cooperative or private enterprise. 

In the historv of Swiss coojieration among 
both producers and consumers Schiir vv^as of 
outstanding importance as initiator, director and 
educator. His ai-fivity began in 1.S75 when he 
founded and supervised tlie first cheese market- 
ing cooperative at Bischofs/eii, when* he was 
then teaching and vvht're the following year he 
helped in tlu* creation of a consumi^rs’ society 
which is still functioning successfully. During 
his residence at Basel he held several important 
offices, including the directorsliip of the con- 
sumers’ societv, and vv.is one of the organizers 
and leaders of the Tbiion of Swiss C’onsuniers’ 
Soci(*ties founded in uSi^o to unite the prev iously 
unafHliated groujvs. Under his directorship the 
cooperative VAiiolesale jnuchasing ilivision of 
this central bod\ was established in 1S92. Schiir 
was instrumental in the formation of the league 
uniting the agricultural aiid the industrial 
consumers’ societies anil served on the govern- 
ing council of the International Ca>operativc 
Alliance from i(S9b to 1908. 

C. Mutschukr 

Comult: Schiir, J. Lrhcmcritmrnimu u (Basel 11)24); 
Faucherre, II., Ffnn\sr ciurr ^ruosscNSi/iaftlichrn 
Idveu;irschicht(\ z vohs. (Basel 1925-2S) \()1. ii. 

SCHARLING, HANS WILLIAM (1837- 
1911), Danish econoini.st. Born into a family of 
university professors, Scharling was destined 
from boyhood for an academic career. He 
studied law and political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen and after two years of 
travel in i8()9 was appointed professor of po- 
litical economy at C\)pcnhagen, a jiosition which 
he retained until his death. Scharling was a 
prominent member of several important goveni- 
ment committee*s dealing with ipiestions of 
monetary and social ])olicy. He w^as elected by 
the conserv^atives to membership in the Copen- 
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hagen County Council (1S73-81), was repre- 
sentative in the Folketing from 1876 to 1 898 and 
in 1900-01 served as minister of finance. Al- 
though as professor Scharling never succeeded 
in establishing intimate contact with liis stu- 
dents and was by no means a brilliant lecturer, 
his diligence and uncompromising loyalty to his 
calling could not fail to impress the succeeding 
generation of Danish economists, lii his many 
and varied writings painstaking scientific accu- 
racy and eclectic restatement are more apparent 
than profound thought and creative originality. 
He was confronted with the task, iieglccU-d by 
his ])redecessors, of presenting to Danish read- 
ers the tloctrines of the classical economists at a 
time when criticism of their methods and results 
was well under way elsewhere, and it is but 
natural that his works should have suffered from 
a sort of dualism. Cairiously enough, the liberal 
ideas seem to have come to Denmark mainlv by 
way of hVance; Scharling was d(?C‘ply impressed 
by the lucidity of Ba.stiat’s Ihmmmics tco- 
iwmiqtics, although he did not share Bastiat’s 
narrowminded opposition to all innovation. 
Personal aptitudes and sym])athics turned his 
interest toward the (ierman historical school, 
and he was familiar with the work of the Aus- 
trians but too conservative to accept their con- 
clusions. Since Scharling recast his main works 
over and over again, most of them did not appear 
in print until he was advanced in years. Conse- 
quently they show the marks of age in nuich the 
.same way as tlo Marshall’s later works, and in 
certain respects they were antic|uated at the very 
date of j>ublication; it is typical that as late as 
1900 Scharling undertook a moderate defense of 
the free banking principle. Scharling ’s chief in- 
terests were the theory of value, exchange and 
commerce, money and banking and international 
trade. Of greatest la.sting value are ]>crhaps his 
contributions to V. Fa lbe-1 Ian sen’s Damnarks 
Statist ik (5 vols., Copenhagen 187(8-87, supple- 
ment 1891), a comprehensive description of eco- 
nomic and social conditions in Denmark; notably 
in the historical parts of this work Scharling re- 
veals remarkable understanding of the phenoni- 
ena and institutions of the past. Scharling con- 
sidered as his main political accomjdishment the 
purchase by the government in 1880 of all the 
private railways then existing in the country. As 
minister of finance he framed a tax program con- 
taining several interesting features, some of 
which were adopted and carried through by later 
governments. Although he a improved of moder- 
ate protection Scharling did not favor the agri- 
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cultural duties which were being advocated at 
the time by his party. 

Carl Iverskn 

Chief 7corks: Vdcrdihicrv (Theory of value), z vols. 
(Copenhagen iSSS-u^o^V, Banhfnditik pol- 

icy) (C.’openhaKen 1000, 2nd ed. i()02), C/crniiin trans- 
lation (Jena Ji)oo)\ IJatuicJs-- '1 olJpo/ttih (COmnier- 
cial and tarilf policy) (C’openha^en i<)05); Socki/- 
okimomiem I'eori (Principles of economics), 3 vols. 
(C’openha^en 1907-10). 

Comulf: Westert»aard, II., and Frijs, M. P., \n])ansk 
bioizrufi^ih Lexikofi^ ed. by C. 1''. Hru ka, vol. x\ (C’open- 
liat^en 1901) p. 76-So; Smith, J It^l^^e, and Rubin, 
Mari'ie-, in Katiomilokownnisk 'ruUdirift, 3rd ser., vol. 
xix (toil) 92-102, 225-2(1; R(»eioed, AI., in Institut 
International dc Statistique, lUiUrtin, vol. xix (1911) 
pi. it, p. ^22-24- 

SCHKCH'rER, S 0 I, 0 ]\ 10 N (1850-11,15), Jew- 
ish Scholar and theologian. Schechter was born 
in Rumania of a Chassitlic family, from wltom lie 
derived the mystic strain which characterized 
much of his later thinking. Ih* went iii 1875 to 
\dcnna, when' 1 k‘ studied uiuler Isaac llirsch 
Weiss and Meir F'riedmaim, and later to Berlin, 
where he came iii contact with Israel J wwv and 
Moritz Stcinschiieidcr. In 1882 lu* went to I'hig- 
land, where he did intensive work in the field of 
rabbinic literature; he was appointed reader in 
rabbinics at the University of Cambridge in 
liSqo. 

Schechter’s great achievement in the literary 
field was his discovery in i8()() of a fragment of 
the original I lebrew text of tlu^ book Crdrsiusti’' 
cus, previously know n only in ( Ireek tran.slation. 
In an abandoned synagogue in Cairo he also 
found a treasure house of oltl 1 lebrew and Arabic 
manuscriy>ts. This discovery has necessitatetl the 
rewriting of many a chaiUer of Jew'ish history 
and has contributed to the enrichment ot almost 
every branch of Jewish learning. 

In 1902 Schechter came to the Unitetl Stales, 
wdicre he i)ecamc ]>resideTJt of the reorganized 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America in New" 
A'ork City. He made the seminary a postgraduate 
institution, attracted men of renown to its 
faculty and built up a large library, so that it 
soon became one of the most important institu- 
tions of its kind in the w"orld. In 191 1 he organ- 
ized the United Synagogue of America, a union 
for promoting traditional Judaism, in which 
were gradually included most of the modern 
orthodox and conservativt' congregations of the 
country. Schechter’s dominant position in con- 
temporary Jewish history must be credited 
largely to his w"ork in adjusting Jewish beliefs 
and practises to the contemporary environment. 
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He repudiated the allegation that he was creating 
a new jiarty in Jewry, insisting that his intention 
was primarily to consolidate the forces inherent 
in tratlitioiial Judaism and to make them work- 
able under modern conditions. He was a hitter 
foe of the reform mov ement in Judaism and was 
still more antagonistic to the school of the 
higher critics” of the Ilihle. Despite his eflPorts, 
however, there still exists a distinct cleavage be- 
tween Schechter s disci] )les, usually designated 
as consei vatives, and the great body of orthodox 
Jews. This cleavage manifests it.self not so much 
in the form of tlie liturgy or in the beliefs and 
observances as in the outer ajijiroach and atti- 
tude. Scliechters idea of C’atliolie Israel, a 
phrase inventtxl by him and widely used, shifts 
the basis of JudaisiTi from abstract creeds to the 
concrete ])raetises of tlu‘ j>eople. The final 
arbiter ol Jewish tliouglit is the cumulative 
consciiaice of the Jewish ])eople, a theory w Inch 
has been carried by .some of his modern follow- 
ers to much greater lengths than he would have 
a]>])roved. 

JriJi's H. Gkfi'nstone 

Important works: Studies in Judantn, 3 eols. (i*hiJa- 
dclphiii 1 1 g24); Some Aspeds 0/ Rabbinic 

I'henlofty (New York Jgo(i). 


promoted the collection and organization of 
statistics of foreign trade to an extraordinary 
degree and exerted a considerable influence on 
the organization of the vocational and trade 
census of 1S95 and of the poj'ukition census of 
1900. He was the foundtT of (ierman criminal 
stati.stics and played a major role in the imperial 
commission for labor statistics, which gathered 
and analyzed material for the enactment of labor 
legislation and for the study ol its ellects; 
these invt‘Stigations were conducted under von 
Scheel’s personal direction. He looked upon 
statistics as an essential instrument of ad- 
ministration and only secondarilv as an auxiliary 
of science. Its aim must be to obtain, by means 
of systematic collection anti classification of 
data, statistical serit's which will aid the ad- 
ministrative organs in making derisions on the 
basis of objective knowledge of conditions. The 
ait of the administrative statistician, according 
to von Scheel, lies in achieving this end w ith the 
smallest j)ossible expenditurt' of labor and 
money. He atlvocatetl the widest j^ossible fxipu- 
larization of statistical studies ami in his /)/c 
deutsche l O/ksrvirf/isr/iaJt am Sib/ussr dcs iq. 
Jahrhumlcris (Berlin looo) provided a model for 
such statistical w’ork. 


(iomidt: AJler, (.’yrus, Solomon Sihccbtcr : a Bio- 
^faphna! Skctdi out'); Alcnunial lixcr- 

ciscs in Memory of Soinmon Siherhter (New ’^’ork 
JOiO); Memoriid . hbh esses Itelii'ered (nt the ( hcasion of 
the Second . Itninri uny of the Death of Dr. Solomon 
Sihecliter (New York ini?). 


Ritxirr Mia.uw AKTH 

Consult: Germany, Stalislisches Keiehsanit, I'iertel- 
jahrsheftc zur Staiistik des Deutschen Riuhs, vol. x 
(igoi) pt. iv, eontainine^ a eoniplete bihlioeraphy of 
his W’orks; Zahn, I'Viedrich, “Hans eon Scheel und 
die Reiehssiatistik” in St hmollers Jalnbuchy vol. xxvi 


(1902) 3^5-.t9‘ 

SCHKEL, HANS \Y)N (1S39-1901), German 

statistician. \oxx Scheel studied law and eco- SCHELER, MAX (1874-192S), German jdiilos- 

nomics and in iSt)^ won a docentship at Halle oplier and sociologist. With his teacher Iwickcn, 

in economics and statistics with an essay on the Scheler rejected both intellectualistic transecn- 

eronomic principles oi the Carpus juris. From deiitalism and naturali.stic psychology as inade- 

icSyi to 1S77 he was full ju'ofessor at the Uni- tjuate to interpret personal activity and its 
versity of Berne. In this jUTiod he published spiritual content. In the theory of Brentano and 
several works on social reform, dealing esj)ecially Husserl that certain mental acts intend universal 

with the theory of the social problem and of or essential ol)jeets as their correlates he saw a 

property and inheritance laws. As a social re- more promising approach and became thence- 

former von Scheel w as one of the most outstand- forth a leading participator in the ])henomeno- 

ing representatives of that scientific current logical movement. It wxis his particular interest 
wdiich m Germany was called socialism of the to characterize that large class of emotional- 
chair. As an outgrowth of his interest in social intuitive acts wFich he believed had essential 
reform he also produced while he was at Berne values of life as their objective correlates. In liis 
financial studies w hich dealt with inheritance stiulies of sympathy, love and hate he aimed not 
taxation and progressive taxation. In 1S77 only to distinguish the main types of these emo- 

von Scheel was called to the German ingierial tions and their respective objects hut also to 

statistical bureau and in 1891 he became its combat solijxsigtic doctrines of experience by 

director. show'ing that there are vital bases of shared 

In his statistical work von Scheel wxs con- awareness. Scheler ’s chief w'ork in ethics criti- 
cerned tuimarily with economic statistics; he cized Kantian formalism and its resultant ab» 
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St 1 act, equal itarian conception of the worth of 
every rational being. Instead Schelcr proclaimed 
the worth of personality as a bearer of value 
syntheses and revived the Catholic -aristocratic 
idea of a hierarchy of personal worths according 
to the grade of values predoininani in the indi- 
vidual synthesis. The principal grades of value 
in ascending order Scheler held to be those of 
sensual gratification {(rcnuss), organic {vital)y 
cultural and religious values. 

In his ethics Scheler also attributed person- 
ality to certain groups, such as the nation, and 
during the World War he wrote and labored 
actively as a (lennan projiagaiulist, but not 
without hope for tlie wicier unity of Kuropean 
culture. His conception of the latter was linked 
wfith his adopted Catholicism, which became 
significantly articulate for a time during and 
after the w^ar, wtien he published a quasi- 
Augustinian characteri/ation of religious con- 
sciousness with a transcendent, jKasonal (lod as 
its ol)jecti\e correlate, lie exj^ressed increasing 
antipathy toward bourgeois society, capitaiism 
and democracy as inimical to this apprehension 
of the higliest religious values. He associated 
himself with Prince Rohan, Ortega y Ciasset and 
others who looked to a Euro])caii and world wide 
cultural elite rather than to political dictator- 
ships and miLss movements to produce a higher 
type of life. 

Scheler s thought on cultural and social ques- 
tions underwent further transformation in the 
last years of his life and led to very significant 
intcllectnal developments, which unfortunately 
failed of completion because of his early death. 

1 1 is niciital horizon expanded beyoml European- 
ism and C^atholicism. He became interested in 
the social conilitions of higher culture and more 
especially in the sociology of knowledge (fFw- 
scNSsoziu/oL^n'i^). I lis ideas in this field involved at 
once a rejection and emendation of Comtes 
*‘law^ of three stages,” of historical materialism 
and of anthropological pluralism. Due regard 
for the diversity of cultures does not, he claimed, 
disprove the unity of human nature and its 
essential values. “Real factors” (c.g. biological, 
military and economic powers) promote or op- 
pose the actualizatiim of “ideal factors” (imagi- 
native, moral, intellectual, religious valuc*s and 
structures) but do not determine the character 
and content of the latter. The three main forms 
of knowledge (religious, philosojihical and sci- 
entific, or technical) do not succeed each other 
in a universal, historical progre^ssion. Each has 
its own permanent ground m life. But in par- 
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ticular cultures a shift in control from blood to 
political and thence to economic groups involves 
a shift in preeminence from religious to philo- 
sophic and then to technical knowledge;. The 
ultimate grounds of these views were to receive 
unified theoretic statement in a philosophical 
anthropology,” of which some portions only 
w^ere completed, 

Horace L. Friess 

Chief 7 vorks: Die traitszcrtdeniale und die psycholoffische 
Methode (Leipsic 1900); Formalismus tn de) F.tnik 
und die materiule Wertethik, 2 vols. (flalle 1913-1 (>); 
Abiuindluti^eyi und Aufsatze^ 2 vols. (Jycipsic 1915; 
2nd ed. as Vom IJmsturz der Werte, 1919); Fom 
Eioiite.i un Menschen. Religiose Flrneuerun^ (Ivcipsic 
1921); Zur Phanomrnoln^ie und Theorie der Sympa- 
thr’iufuhle (Halle 1913; 2nd ed. as IVesen und Formen 
der Sywpalhii^ Bonn 1923); Sdinften zur Sozioloj^ie 
und Weltanscfujuun^'slelire, 3 vols. (Leipsic 1923 24), 
Die Wi^semjormen und die Ceselhchajt (Leipsic 1926)*# 
PhiUntiphisi he Weltanschauunf^ (Bonn 1929), with bih- 
lioj^raphy p. 140-54, published posthumously; Die 
StelluTiff des Menu hen un Kosmos (Darmstadt 192S); 
Fehrijten aus dem Nuchlass Max Schelers, vol. i- (Ber- 
lin 1933- )• 

Consult: Hartmann, N., in Kartt-Studieuy vol. xxxiii 
(1928) ix-xvi* (irunwald, E., Das Problem der Sozio^ 
logic des HVm'Aji (Vienna 1934), especially p. 15^-71. 

SCHELLING, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
JOSEPH (1775-1854), German philosopher, 
Schelling was born in Wurttemberg and studied 
at the University of Tiihingcn, wdu;rc I legel and 
Hblderlin were his schoolmates. From 17^8 to 
1803 he taught at the Univensity of Jena as 
h'ichte’s follow^er and successor and while there 
wras intimately associated with the group of ro- 
manticist authors and artists who .sought to make 
Jena ami nearby Weimar a (German Athens. In 
these years Schelling a.ssumed a leading place 
in the dev'eiopnumt of German idealism, espe- 
cially through his speculative philosojihy of or- 
ganic nature. Dillcrences within the romantic 
school, among the post-Kanlian philo.sophers 
and in religious circles as well as the cantanker- 
ous nature of Schelling himself account for the 
polemical character of much of his voluminous 
writing. Particularly his resentment toward 
Hegel is generally believed I0 have been respon- 
sible for the abrupt cessation in 1815 of Schcl- 
ling’s publications. 

Schclling^s philosophy was essentially roman- 
tic and absoluti.stic. In his earlier writings he 
shows clearly the inlluence of Fichte, both in 
his emphasis on the determinative function of 
the “ego” and in his acceptance of the jirincipic 
of the identity of subject and ohiect in an abs( - 
lute essence. Individual spirit and obtective 
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nature are regarded as aspects of absolute reality 
in which both have their being inseparably and 
arc indeed ultimately identical. In his “philoso- 
phy of identity’' and in his “transcendental 
ideiilism** Schclling acknowledges his obligation 
to Plotinus and the neo-Platonic tradition of 
intellectual mysticism as Avell as to Spinoza. The 
increasing mystical characteristics of Schcliing’s 
thought, in which the influence of Jacob Bdhme 
and Gcririan antiralional lheolog\’ is discernible, 
were furthered by Schelling’s intiTnacy wdth 
Franz liaader. In Schclling traditional Protes- 
tant mysticism ernergetl for the first time on the 
elevated plane of official philosophy. 

In none of his systematic works is there a 
developecl social tlu'ory or jdiilosophy of politics 
and jurisprudence. 'Phese subjects engageil his 
attention only incidentally. His philosofdiy of 
history exeniplifietl the same principles as were 
manifest in his metaphysical writings. As nature 


SchellinK (Stuttgart and Au.csburK 1856-61); Werke, 
ed. by M. Schrotcr, \ols. i-vi (Munich i927“-28), 
still incomplete; Schrijtcn zur Geselhihaftsphilosophie, 
ed. by M. Schroter (Jena 1926); Atis Sc/idlitigs 
Lchenjft Briefcn, ed. by G. L. Plitt, 3 vols. (Leipsic 
1869-70). 

Consult: Knittcrmeycr, II., Schdiing und die romarh- 
tisdir Sdiule (Munich 19211); I'ischcr, K., Schdlings 
jAhen, Werke und Ldirc, Cicschiihtc der ncucren 
Philosopliic, (ifdiichtnis-Aus^abe, vol. vii (4th ed. 

] Icidclber^^ 1923); Hrchicr, E., Schdhng (Paris 1912); 
Metzger, W., (irsdIsrJuift, Rcihi und Staat in dcr 
Jdhik dcs dcutschrn Jdrolisnius^ ed. by E. Ilcri^miann 
(Heidelberg 1917); Stefansky, CE, Das hdlniisch- 
deutsdic Wdthild (Bonn 1925); Jost, J., F. W,J. von 
Sdidlitig: Bihliograpkic (Bonn 1927). 

SCHTFFJ ACOB I lENRY ( t<S47-I92o), Amer- 
ican hanker and philanthropi.sl. ’J'he son of a 
J(‘wish mcrdiant of Frankfort, Schiff emigrated 
to the United Stales in iS()5 and engaged in the 
brokerage business in New York. In i(S75 he 
was imited to become a member of the intcr- 


is to be conceived in its organic evolution, .so 
historic institutions arc to be viewed organically; 
as there are definite stages in natural cl(‘velop- 
inent, so specific .stages are to be distinguished 
in history, 'fhere are the Cireek, or pagan, stage, 
in which tlic infinite is in the iinite; the ('hrislian 
stage, in which the finite is stored up in the 
iiilinite; and a third synthetic stage beginning 
with romanticism, in which the finite gains new 
impoitanee although tlie C'liristian transcend- 
ence is j)rescr\cd in it. Schclling turned away 
from practical and political activity and evalu- 
ated history primarily as oflering material for a 


national banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb and 
Company, and ten years later he became senior 
partner; for the next thirty years Schiff was an 
outstanding figure in the develojunent of Amer- 
ican finance cajutalism. Because of its connec- 
tions \\ilh otlier Jewish hanking houses in Ger- 
many, Holland and haiglimd Kuhn, Loch and 
Company became a leading agency through 
which Kuropean ea]>ilal was invested in Amer- 
ican railroad enterjiriscs, particularly those of 
the south. In 1897 Schiff joined liis destiny with 
Pi. H. Harrinian, aiui tlie successful reorganiza- 
tion of the Union Pacilic Railroad which 


quasi-mytfiical revelation of the world of es- followed made his firm the chief banking house 
senee. He thus reenforced the traditional Lu- for American rails. In the struggle with the Hill- 
theraii dualism of freedom in inner devotion Morgan interests for control of the Chicago, 
coml)ined wiih outward obedience to the state. Burlington and Quincy and the Northern Pa- 
in his earlier writings religion, liistoiy and poli- ci/ic Schiff worked closely with the Rockefeller 
tics arc siibmcrgc-d in aesthetic intuition; the dominated National City Bank and became a 
state is a M'ork of art, statesmanship of poetic director of that institution. Kuhn, Loeb and 
genius. Latirr a more activistic note appears in Company also helped finance the Illinois Cen- 
the thought that l^oth God and the sovereign tral and Southern Pacific (Harriman lines) and 
must be j^ersons, because abstractions arc inadc- the Erie, Baltimore and Ohio, Chesapeake and 
qiiate to movt' the will, whether in religion or in Ohio and Pennsylvania railroads. With the turn 
politics. Schi'lling’s thought may be called the of the century the firm applied itself increasingly 
philosophy of the Holy Alliance; indeed in 1841 to the financing of American industrial cor- 
Frcderick William iv called Schclling to the porations and the flotation of foreign govern- 
University of Berlin to strengthen the religious ment securities in the American money market; 
background of the reaction. At Berlin Schelling one of its signal achievements was the raising of 
still encountered the fierce oi>iH)sition of the upwards of *200,000,000 for Japan during the 
Hegelians and felt that the work of the last half Russo-Japanese War. 

of liis long life had made little impression on the As a result of his large benefactions Schiff be- 
world. came the outstanding leader of Jewish com- 

James Gutmann munal activities in the United States. He was 


fVorks: Sdmmtliche \Verkt\ 14 voLs., cd. by K. A. particularly interested in religious and cultural 
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institutions and through his gifts made possible 
the firm establisliment of the Jewish Theological 
Scriiinary, the I lebrew^ Union College and many 
lesser institutes for teachers and young pe(/pie. 
He also erulow^ed the Jew ish di\ ision of the New* 
York Public Library and the Semitic Museum 
at Harvard; and he helped finance the Jncis/t 
Encvclopocdia anil the Jewish Ihihlicatioii So- 
ciety. Schiff was consistently an assiinilationist 
- he refused to h.ive anything to do w ith Zion- 
ism because it was a nationalist movement —and 
he therefore regarded organized charitv among 
Jews largely as a device for Americanizing Jew- 
ish immigrants aiid hel}>ing them through the 
initial stages of adjustment to a new environ- 
ment. 

Loins AL Hackkk 

(Jonsn/t: Adlrr, Lyrus Jamb II. SiliijJ: II is Life 'tiid 
Letters, 2 vt)ls. (New "N’nrk jg^S). 

SCI 1 1 LJ d :R, JOH a N X CI i RI STOPI \ 
h'R I hd )R 1 CH ( 1 751)- i<So5 ), Cennan poet, dram- 
ativSt, historian and vsriter on aesthetics. 
Schiller came of a lower middle cl<iss family in 
Wiirtteinberg, and his entire life was marked l*y 
a struggle against economic hardship and the 
threat of tuberculosis. His early storm and stress 
dramas, such as Die Rduher (ry.Si), Die ] rr- 
srltrrunini^ des J'iesro zit (L'lnia (17^3) and Ka- 
hale laid Jdehe (17H-1), as.sailed in the spirit of 
Rousseau the suppressioti ot individual liberty 
and jwejudice among social castes. In Schiller’s 
classical period, when he wrote JLm Cdirlos 
(17S7), this revolutionary insistence upon po- 
litical freedom became ternjH-red into a demand 
for a purely ideal friTilom or j reedom of thought. 

His historical vvm'ks, which reflect mo.st clearly 
the influence of Rousseau, reveal a similar 
cham]'>ionship of spiritual liberty. In his GV- 
schichte des Abfalls der vereinifiten SiederlamJe 
von der sfuntischeu Renter iirig (T7SS) he took sides 
with the Dutch in their revolt against I'cligious 
oppi'ession, and in his (jeseliieJiIe des dreis- 
snijdlin\'eti Kriejfes he hailed (iustavus 

Ailolphus and Protestantism as the defenders of 
religious and “(/erman” liberty . Schiller brought 
to his interpretation of historical events a 
warmth of huriian sympathy which was in de- 
cided contrast to the cold analyses of the hu- 
manists or the pragmatic utilization of history 
by the men of the Enlightenment. 

Schiller’s classical period reflects the quietistic 
influences of his friendship with Korner, Hel- 
lenic art, Goethe’s calm reserve and the philos- 
ophy of Kant. These forces helped to shape 
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Schiller’s attitude toward the French Revolu- 
tion, which at finst he welcomed but later at- 
tacked, notably ii' hifi Brief e ilher die dsthetische 
Erziehung des Menschen (17^5), because of its 
violence. Schiller ar-gued that siginficant social 
changes are dependent on the existence of in- 
dividuals who arc pure of heart. I’he develop- 
nient of such moral character is conditioned 
upon education in aesthetics, for art serv^es as a 
link between natural brute force and ethical 
human freedom. In t!ie last sections of this essay 
he modified the Kantian ethical a]i]woach and 
held the aesthetic category to be an end instead 
of only a means. Schiller now envisaged as the 
ultimale goal “the aesthetic st.ite” wherein the 
ind idual pursues the path of righteousness by 
’ irti'e of his inherent goodness. B(*auty, defined 
as ‘ Iri^edom incarnate,” resolves all meta- 
physical, ethical and social antinomies, and 
“play” is man’s highe.st activity. Schiller’s con- 
viction that aestheiic harmonv as the end is 
j'osited upon its being also the means (freedom 
through freedom) lent support to (German and 
English romantic ism and, translated into ethics, 
helped later to inlluence Dostoevsky. 'This 
ethico-ae.sthelic em]>hasis was widely received 
especially during the j>eriod after 1S4S, when 
the Schiller cult was at its height. 

Schiller's aj^peal to art as a solvent for social 
ills and his view of it as both a means and an 
end can best be understood in relation to the 
feudal Germany of his lime. 'The (ierman 
middle cla.ss, then weak and di.sorganized, de- 
manded liberation of the' sj>irit. In Schiller the 
ideal end was saved by being stored aw^ay in a 
Platonic realm. Although Schiller was aristo- 
cratic in his )>ersonal reactions and although his 
protracted illness as well as his continued de- 
pendence on dukes and state otficials had a bear- 
ing on his later social philosophy of aesthetic 
quieti.sm, it is nevertheless true that he w^aged a 
determined .struggle against social and spiritual 
oppression and against slavishness. I le remained 
an internationalist throughout, and if it cannot 
be said that his W ilhelm Tell (1S04) urges 
thoroughgoing social change, still it exhales 
something of the free air for which Schiller’s 
class gasped in vain during his century. 

Harky SlOCHOWI'R 

Siimnitliche Werke, ed. by Karl Gcedekc, 15 
vois. (new ed. Lei]).si(’ 1885); Werhr, ed. by 1 ^. Beller- 
TTiann, 15 vols. (2nd ed. Leipsie 1922); Worksy tr. hy 
N. H. Dole, 5 vols. (Boston igo2). 

Consult: Minot, J., Sehiller, 2 vol.s. (Berlin i88g-(;o); 
Kiihnemann, E., Schiller (7th ed, Munich 1927); 
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Strich, Fritz, Schiller (Berlin IQ28); Berber, K., 
Sdiillcr, 2 vols. (Munich 1924); 'rhomas, Calvin, Life 
ami Works of Friedrich Sdtilltr (New York 1901); 
Mchrin^^, Franz, Zur Literaturjiteschichte 77m Cald(Ton 
his Ilehic, his Gcsarntnelte Schril'ten, vol. i (Berlin 
1929); KorfT, H., (reist der Goethezeit, 2 vols. (Leipsic 
1923-30); C assirer, Ernst, Frciheit und Form (Berlin 
1917); llherweK, F., Schiller ah Ilistnriker und Philo^ 
soph (Leipsic 18S4); Marcuse, Herbert, Schiller^ 
Bibliographic (Berlin 1925). 

SCIITPFFvL, MAX (1859-1928), German so- 
cialist and publicist. Schippcl studied political 
science at I .cipsic, Berlin and Basel. Ele devoted 
himself to journalism and in 18S6 became a 
member of the editorial staff of the Berliner 
I olksblatt and the following year editor of the 
Berliner Wdks-Trihiine. He was also a regular 
contributor to Karl Kautsky’s review', the Neue 
Zeit, wTiting on agrarian prolderns, the economic 
conditions of the jieasants and agricultural 
w'orkers, problems of colonization and protec- 
tive tariffs as well as on currency problems in 
dillerent countries. 

Originally a disciple of Rodbertus, Schippcl 
early came under the influence of revolutionary 
IMarxism. He W'as particularly impri'ssed with 
Marx’ prognosis of the catastrophic collapse of 
cajutalism and at first adojned a skcfitical atti- 
tude toward those socialists who looked to 
parliamentary activity as a means of bringing 
about socialism in a peaceful manner. Continued 
study of the ])olitical and economic processes, 
however, led him to discard some of his early 
views; he rejected the socialist thesis of the dis- 
appearance of the peasantry and of increasing 
misery of the proletariat and saw' in the trade 
union movement a j'jowerful factor making for a 
higher .standard of living for the working classes. 

In i8()0 Schi])pel was elected to the German 
Reichstag from the city of Chemnitz. He con- 
tinuetl as deputy until 1905, but his frequent dis- 
regard of the resolutions of the Social Demo- 
cratic Riachstag faction jirevented him from ob- 
taining a }>osition commensurate with his abili- 
ties. His divergent posaion on a number of 
issues aroused the indignation and sharp) criti- 
ci.sm oi the sociali.st press on numerous occa- 
sions. \\ lu‘n in 1904 he continued to advcK'ate in 
the press and in public meetings tariff duties on 
loodstufls, he was sharply reprimanded at tlie 
Social Democratic party congress held in Bre- 
nuMi in that \ear. As a result Schippel retired 
from actiw political life and acce])led a position 
as sivretarv of the di\’ision on social ]>oIicY of the 
(iennan trade unions. After the close of the 
World War he was appointed by the Saxon 


the Social Sciences 

government as professor in the Tcchnische 
Hochschule of Dresden. 

JlETNRICll ClINOW 

Works: Die Wdhrungs-Froge und die Sozialdemokratie 
(Berlin 189O); Grumizuge dcf Uandehpolitik (Berlin 
1902, 2nd ed. 0^02); Sozi(i/-deffiokratis( lies Reichstags- 
I/andbuch: ein Fiihrei duidi die Zeit- und Streitfragen 
der Heidisgesetzgehung (Berlin 1 002); Zu( kerproduktion 
und Zuckerpr ami ni t J903); , Imerika und die 

Handelsvertragspolitik (Berlin i90()). 

SCHIRMACI IFR, K.ATHF (18^5- 1930), Ger- 
man feminist. As a young woman Kiithe Schir- 
macher, whose interests were at first academic, 
W'ent to Paris to study. There in 1SS7 she passed 
the state examination for teachers of fVench and 
(iernian. After a year of teaching in hdigland 
she returned to h(T nati\'e city of Danzig, wf lere 
she gave instruction in tht‘ Realkurse for women. 
In 1893 she had attinided as a member of the 
(jerman delegation tht‘ Worlds Congress of 
Representative Women ludd in 1S93 in Chicago 
on the occasion of the Columbian exposition. 
The delegation returned home with plans for a 
German federation of women’s as.sociations, 
w'hich w'as duly formed as the Bund Deutscher 
Frauenvereine (1894 -1933). ^Vhen the (iennan 
woman’s suffrage association tdl'ected its organi- 
zation in 1902, Kiithe Schirmacher W'as one of 
the charter members. 

d’he woman’s movement w'as only fine of her 
many interests. She wroti*, appanmtly with equal 
readiness, on literature, politics aiul social econ- 
omy. Among all the older feminists she un- 
doubtedly had the broadest horizon. Her travels 
took her as far east as Egypt. Inir almost twenty 
years she resided in France, and she wrote much 
of her work in I'Vench. She traveled and lec- 
tured also in the United States. But the W’^orld 
War seriously affected her international outlook 
and concentrated her attention on domestic poli- 
tics. As an liiast Prussian she was naturally 
conserv'ativc, her liberalism being rather a mat- 
ter of education. Now' her native tendency re- 
asserted itself. Her writings after 1914, among 
them one advocating the conscription of women 
in national crises, show' a marked turn tow'ard 
nationalism. As a member of the constitutional 
assembly at Weimar in 1918-19 she had her 
share in reconstructing Germany; but, unlike 
most of the forty-one women elected to that 
body, she with the twx) other women repiresenta- 
tives of the Nationalist party found herself in 
opposition to the trend of the times. 

I Ii fui Wiley Puckett 
Important uorks: JIalb (Leipsic 1893), Zuricher Stii- 
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dentimien (I.eipsic 1806); “Ilerrenmoral un<l I'n’ucn- 
hill.hcit” in Der Ji\hte,i?:hamt>f dcr turn, eil. by 
Dahins (Berlin tSc/.) p. 2 .) 3 - 33 +; Tluh.phik ,k I mu 
(Ixipsic iScjy); l,r fihiiiiiisnw mix KUits-L t I’lutuf, 

dims hi (humic-lirriamic, eii Sui;k ,1 ni Hinsir {Vavh 
jSi)8)- I’olhtiif: liionxiphiv (Leipsic iSi)8); Ihe 

moikrm- /■></», ( I .eipsie 1005, ;nd ed. i-)0.)), 
tr by C (' Kc khardt as 'I'hr Modern Tl <nnan s Rndit.^ 
Mnvemnit (Nev^ York 1012); “I.es trarailleiirs du bni.s 
de Danzi^^” in Musee Socialc, Mcmoirrs ct Jhuununts, 
no. 2 (Paris 1005); “1 )cr jiin^c Voltaiic uiul drr junL^e 
(iocthf” in Mus roniani'ii hen Sprtirhcn uud Litrralntrn. 
Festschrift IJennidi Morj (llalk- IM05) p. 357 ’ ^ 4 » 
Deutschiiind uud Fnwheiih sell Johren 
jno())* Dus Ratsel: Weih (Weimar h>ii); Jhe Suffiu- 
e,//e/(Wci.nar i<>.2V, Fmunulirmtpllhhl, 1 )eut«bc 
KrieLTssebriUen, no. 2() (Bonn ioi8); hhiwimii. hiifi- 
ncrmmru ims mnnau Uhn, (I .cpsu 102U; >>' <■<- 

Imeihlrlni (Betlin i')22); I'mric (Mumrh (ll.in.^er 
i()23)' (Jreiiziiiaiki^iisl (l.anuens.d/a 1.125I; lOn 
.hw'kl die dmisi he Frau dcr deiihtheu Fiauenbciccgtmt;. 
(Querturt 1927)- 


SniLF.Orio K.YUr WIl.HFLM FlVih- 
I)RR'1IV()N(i 77^ iS2u)unci AlYil STWll.- 
nri>l VON (t7('7-i« 4.^). 'non ot 

letters. TIh- Sehle^el l.rotlicrs an the Uno most 
famous iisures in the Oerman romantic move- 
ment. 'I'liey not only formulated more thor- 
mndily and systematically the ideas ot the ro- 
numtic school' but served moreactnelt tojiropa- 
nate these ideas throuithout (iermany and the 
rest of Ftiropc. They were horn in 1 lanoccr, the 
sons of a Lutheran pastor. Aufiusi Wilhelm 
studied at the U ni\ersily of C.iittmpen, served as 
a tutor at the home of a merchant in .Amsterdam, 
taught at the University of leiia, was m the serv- 
ice of Madame de Stiiel, acted as secretary to the 
crown prince of Sweden during tlie last years ol 
tlK‘ N:ipok*oiiic wars and Irom iNiS until his 
death was professor at the University of Honn. 
Friedrich studied law at (idttingen and Lei].sic 
hut in 1 7()7 went to Iserlin, where he entered the 
circle of Schleiennacher, Tieck and Dorothea 
Veit. He traceled and lectured widely, engaged 
in many journalistic ventures, of which the 
yl//ic«dHW and the y>H/.iT/;r.v J\Iii- 

Kciim (iSi2-iii) were the most important, and 
was active in the employ of the Austrian govern- 

incnt. . 

No writer reveals so typically as rnedneh 
Schiedel the manifokl inlhiences which went 
into the composition of the (jerrnan romantic 
movement, d'he classical tradition of (irix-ce and 
Rome, the liistoricism of 1 lerdcr and the Sturm 
mid Drang, the emotional primitivism of Rous- 
seau, the' literary currents of Shakespeare, Os- 
sian and the Fmglish tradition, the philosophic 
and ethical ideas of Kant and 1' ichte, the over- 


powering effect of Cioethe’s Wilhelm Mristcr, the 
mysticism of the Orient, the political emserva- 
tism of Ihirkc and the l^Vench traditionalists and 
the feminine inihience ot Caroline -all these 
currents comhined to fashion the richness <>i 
Sehlegel’s personality as well as its contradic- 
tions. No other writer represents so chaiacter- 
isticallv the wide and divergent strains of (ier- 
man romanticism. From the unbridled indi- 
vidualism and worship of pure aesthetic enjoy- 
ment of his 7.i/c/«de (1790) Schlegel came t<. fee 
in his later years the need for a strong ethical 
feeling of social attachment; an ardent republi- 
can democrat and enthusiastic admirer of the 
h'reneh Revolution in his youth, he lalei became 
an aj'-nt of Metternieh in his tight against Na- 
p..leon and a leading evponeiit ot ivditical reac- 
tion; f.'oin a cosmopolitan and citizen ol the 
world he became a passionate (.erinan patriot 
hoping for the restoration of the glories of the 
mediaeval (lennan empire; and Irom the antiie- 
ligious and atheistic unrest ol his yanith he 
sought solace and peace in the bosom ol the uni- 
versal (.'atholic church. At the basis ot all these 
apparent contradictions and iranston nations was 
a yearning for some ob|ective force, some all em- 
bracing principle which should bring calm and 
unitv to his turbulent spirit. This Schlegel tonne 
in a strong Catholic traditionalism which looked 
back to the Middle Ages for an ideal social order. 
In his later writings he adviR'ated a corporate 
organic and authoritarian state based upon 
Christian principles and dominated by a strong 
hereditary landowning aristocracy. He attackei 
the principle of etpiality and the onset of capital- 
ism and urged a regeneration ol agriculture vvitli 
far reaching state socitilism and supervision 
of the economic organization of the country. 
His theoretical works on language were impor- 
tant for the elaboration of the theory of the con- 
nection between language and racial ancestry, 
and his researches into the languages and liteia- 
ture of the East stimulated the development ot 
the science of oriental studies. 

August Wilhelm Schlegel outlived his brother, 
but his inthiencevvas not as far reaching. 1 lis ac- 
tivities were restricted largely to the cultural 
field. His translations into Uennan of the great 
literary masterpieces of other nations broke 
down the narrow provincialism of (iennan cul- 
ture and made Shakespeare one of the povvertiil 
forces in nineteenth century (iermany. August 
Schlegel in turn stimulated interest in the old 
Germanic literature and traditions, and his lec- 
tures on German literature spread the knowl- 
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edge of (jcrmany throughout Ijjropt*. 'I"he liis- 
tory of his Vor/csuni^cri iihcr dramatischv Kumt 
und Literalur (2 pts. Jleidclbcrg 1S0911, 2ncl 
cd. 3 pts. 1817; critical cd. by (1. V. Anioretli, 2 
vols., Leipsic 1923; tr. In John Black, t voI., 
J^ondon 1815), which was translated into most 
luiropcan languages, is, in the v\ords of hVit/ 
Strich, tlie history of European romanticism. 

K()i*pi:i. S. 1 ‘iNSON 

lVor/f\': Schlc^^cl, Frictlrich, SdtrnntlK Iw \Vi>hi\ lo 
v'fils. (Vienna 1K2.1-25; ncu eJ. 1 )\' k. \oi] I't-ui hters- 
IchcTif 15 V'ols., Ju}(ciiihi hnfltn^ c'tJ. hyj. Miran, 

2 V'ols. (Vienna i(SiS2). I'!!neiisli Uansl.itioris; VV/r 
Pfiihnophy of Life am/ Plul<i\opliv of / .aniiuayr, ir. hv 
A. J. W. Morrison (l.oiidon iS^?); /.rttUHs on f/ir 
J/is/orr of Litfratin r, /hu'n n 1 mu/ \!(n/tni, ti. by j. ( 
/aoekhart, 2 v'oN. ( I'Alinhureii iS'iS); 'I'/ir .Icstlidn and 
Alocrlldtirous tr. by H. tj. Jiolin (I.onclon 

iM5n). Sehlec'cl, Aiit^ust Wilbelin, San'nilln he ll n ld\ 
ed. by IC. Hoclnne, 12 vols. (Leipsu iS.p)-47). 

(Jomnlt: Ilayrn, Jk, Jhc ronninfisr/ir Si hide t ^tli eel. 
bv Oskar Wal/.el, ]i('rlin J02K) l)k. ii; I'aulers, / V/e- 

driih S(Idi'}i(‘l (Leipsie 1^13); \'olpers, R., Ihndruh 
Sihleifvl tils po/i fist her Denkcr und deululiei I'alriot 
(Rerlin Meinceke, 1 ., Wclllniiiicituin und 

Sationulsttmt (7tli ed. Munich 1028) bl.. 1, clis. i\ 
Jlayes, V . J. Ik, The Historical Id'olution of M<,dcni 
Xationalistn (New York i<;3i) p. 101 o<i; kinke, 11 . 
iUnr Friedridi Schlcf^cl (I’reibur}' i. Br. Met/- 

j.tcr, W., (Icsc/ht/iaft, Ret lit und Sttuit in tier Fthth dcK 
dcutschcii Jdcaltsnius (I leldelhe'rit 1017) p. 251 si); 
Kurner, J., “Oas I'robletn k'riednch Sehletitel” in 
(jcnnanist h-ronutnist hr Monatssihrift , vok \\i (i()2H) 
27.4-97; lirandl, ()., /lu^ust Wilhcbn Sdilc^cl (Stutt- 
gart igig). 

SCJILEIERJMACi JER, FRlEDRKdlJ-RXSd’ 
DANUBE ( i7(>8-j83.j), (jcrman ])hiiosophcr. 
Schlciermachcr was born in Breslau. IJe was a 
pupil at the Moravian schools of Niesky and 
Barby and studied tlieology and philosojdiy at 
the University of Halle. In lye/) he went as 
preacher to Berlin, where he came into contact 
with the leading figures of the romantic move- 
ment. In 1804 he went to JEille but returned to 
Berlin in 1807 to occujw the pul]u’t at the i)rei- 
faltigkeitskirclu* and a ]irofe.ssorship at tlx* I hii- 
versitv of Berlin. During the period of Na- 
poleonic rule and the War of I liberation he was 
extremely active in arousing and maintaining 
Prussian patriotic enthiisia.sm. 

Schleiermacher sought to establish the science 
of the state on an empirical basis. By this he 
understood, however, not a mere generalizing 
of empirical facts but rather a consideration of 
the historically developed human societies and 
their explanation in terms of the fundamental 
psychic functions of human consciousness. He 
thus aimed to unite empirical with speculative 


elements just as he reject(‘d every abstract, 
normative and formalistic constnictioii in ethics 
on the ground that it i^asses over the indiv idual 
and neglects the actual ilynainic force of moral 
behavior, so he also repudiaU^d any sort of 
“metaj)hysical politics,” in the sense employed 
by Plato and JMchte, which undertook to regu- 
late all political activity bv' categorical im- 
peratives. 

lake his general }>hilosophv SchleiermacherV 
political philoso[)hy is oriented around the prob- 
lem of iIk‘ individual. I lis great advance owr the 
abstract itlt'alism of Fichte is the recognition of 
indiv idnality as the most important critvTion of 
evaluation of all s]>irituai and intellectual life. 
Jl(‘ at the same time recognized, however, that 
the problem of individualitv also inv’olvx's the 
.social factor as 11 s cr)mplement and that the 
individual and tlx' community represent a ]>oIar 
jirinciplc of lile which is indissoluble. Com- 
munity without individuality is reduced to a 
mere schema, just as intlividiiality without social 
communication bears the starnj^ of an uiimora! 
character. In thi.s way the princijde of indi- 
vidualitv became for Sehkaerinacher a social 
princi])le which permeatt\s all forms of society as 
a sort of “greal(‘r individuality.” His political 
]>hiloso])hy therefore involved tlx^ conce]>ts of 
organism ami personality. The basis of the state 
is tlie “common ]U‘culiarities“ of all active in- 
dividuals and their combination into a higher 
unity characterized by national cu.stoms, na- 
tional education and national character. The 
state, like the individual, pos.se.s.scs an inner and 
outer nature. Its inner character is c\j)ressed in 
the relatively permanent national peculiarities 
maniiesterl in its jwocess of development. Its 
outer pliysiognomy is revealed in the community 
vT language and the relation to a territory. 

Schleierinacher’s educational theories were 
most profoundly determined by the activism 
which df>minat(‘d his entire j)hiloso})hic system. 
'Fhe essential character of sj)irit is conditioned 
by tw'o functions, recejnioti and creative ac- 
tivities (receptivity and spontaneity). 'Fhc soul ks 
active also in the receptive process. Individual 
character is tletermineil by the various relations 
betwx'cn the two functions. If the develoj)incnt 
of the individual is idcmtical with the unfolding 
of his self-activity, this activity is moral only 
when it results in interconnection and recij^rocal 
iniluenccs with society. 'Fhc object of education 
is therefore to bring individuality to its highest 
development and at the same time to regulate 
the relations of the individual to the whole 
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community by the stimulation of his social 
instinct. 

Rudolf Odebreciit 

Works: Samwtlirhe WcrkCy 30 vols. ('Berlin 
Werke, ed. l>y Otto Braun and 1 ). J. liaucr, 4 vols. 
(Lcipsic i()i(>-i3); Alonolnucn (Berlin iSoo; new eJ. 
by M. Srliicle, Leipsie 1014), tr. ^\irh introduction 
by II. L. Friess as SoIilfKjuirK {('hicar^o Dvr 

christliche (Jlaubty 2 vols (Berlin 1 82 1-22), tr. by 
11 . Mackintosh and J. Stewart (ICdinburj^h jt)2.S). 
(Jonsult: Dilthey, W., Lcbnt Sclilvivnmuhcrs (new ed. 
by II. Mulert, Berlin 1022); Mulert, 11 ., St hbicr- 
mucher ('rijbintt<*n J018); (iundoll, 1 '., Rfmuuitihcr 
(Berlin J930); Holstein, (L, Dir St(iiitKl>h}bt\opJiic 
S{ Jilcirrninrhrrs, Bonner staiil^ wissensehaftlit h<‘ I'n- 
lersuchuniTcn, vol. viii (Bonn i(;23); Musebeek. IC., 
S( hlrirrmdckrr in dcr Ch'^rhit btr tier Stoat'iiJrr nuJ drs 
Kufiomilhnvusstsrim (Berlin i(;27), Str(»bel, Anton, 
Dir I^acla;u)y,ik S{ Jilrir) waiJirrs und R<tussean\ (Munich 
1028); Natorp, P., and others, S( /i!ricrtiid( brr, drr 
Pliilosnph drs Claubrm (Berlin luio); ]*inson, K.. S., 
Pietism as a Factor in the Rne of Grnnan Sat tonal ism 
(New York 1934). 

SCIILFSINGFR, BFNJAMIN (iS7(>-i()32), 
.American Jewish labor leader 'i'lie son of a 
Russian Jewish rabbi, Sclilesinger came to the 
Ihiitecl States in i<S()i and entered a cloak factory 
in Chicago. lie iinniediatelN became active as an 
orj^^anizer, scr\'ed as treasurer •■(;3) of the 
short lived national union of cloak makers and in 
1900 helped to fotind the International Ladies' 
(jarineiil Workers’ Ihiion. 1 le became president 
of the union in 1903 but was deft‘aled the iollow- 
ing year by the anlisocialist native born groups 
rei)resenting the skilled crafts. When he regained 
the presidency in J91.4, the now predominant 
Socialist clement had built up a militant organi- 
zation as a result of a series of remarkable strikes 
against the sweat shoju His dramatic tempera- 
ment and his cxyicriencc as manager (1907-iz) 
of the Jewish Socialist daily, the Forward^ jiro- 
vided him with a keen sense ol the issues which 
would appeal not only to the union membership 
but to the liberal public. Schlesinger, who had 
always stressed the need for the education of 
trade unionists, took over for the international 
union the pioneer experiments in labor educa- 
tion and recreation inaugurated by the dress- 
makers, encouraged the founding of a Union 
Ileidth Centre and headed a Needle Trades Al- 
liance, including unions outside the American 
Federation of Labor. Under his leadership the 
union played an important role in the Socialist 
movement and was the outstanding representa- 
tive in the A. F. of J^. of the “new unionism.” In 
the years of w'artime prosperity the union mem- 
bership included an amazingly high proportion 
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ot rne workers in the industry whose wage scales 
and hour standards were well ahead of those in 
most organized industries. When subset] ucntly 
these gains were threatened by the depression 
and by the internal strife betv (‘cn Communist 
and non-Comrnunist elements, Schlesinger ’s al- 
w^avs uncertain health began to fail and he re- 
signed his ollice in 1923. He returned as vice 
president in 192S and the following year, ujHiii 
the resignation of Morris Sigman, as7>umed the 
pre.sidenLy, which he held until his death. 

KlsiE Gl.t’CK 

GomuL. Forwin, L. L. (Lewis Levine), llic Women s 
Garment WorkeiA (New ^'ork 1924); Foneard^ \t>l. 
x\x\i (1932). 

SCI 1 1 A •: Td' WEI N , J ( ) 1 1 A NN AU ( i U ST 
(173 1 tSoz), German physiocrat. vScblettwein is 
known to ha\ t‘ subscribed to cameralist views in 
hL early cariHT; later, how'ever, he came under 
the inlluence of the jJiysiocrats and in time be- 
canu‘ tht* leading ex})onent oi physiocracy in 
(iermany. While adopting the economic theories 
of (JuesnaN . liie^ all ( iernian physiocrats he went 
beyond the original h'rench physiocrat ic prin- 
ciples in bringing into sharper reliid the moral- 
philosofdncal basis of the doctrine. Inlluenced 
especially by the \’ie\\s ol the Scotch moral 
philosophers with their emphasis uj>on the 
altruistic instinct of nuat and ju'olessing the 
theory of the jwTfectibility of mankind as ex- 
pounded bv the ]>hilosophers of the ( iennan En- 
lightenment, Schlettwein saw in the jdiysio- 
cratic principles of natural rights, laissez faire 
and cosmopolitanism the surest means ot 
achieving univtTsal haj^pine.ss for mankind — the 
supreme goal of all individual and social eflort. 
In the spirit of German rationalism he believed 
in the jiower of reason and developed a theory of 
“rational” conduct according to which man has 
a right not only to strive for the minimum of 
exi.stence to which he can lay claim by virtue of 
his “natural rights’' but also to reach out for as 
large a share of worldly goods and o[iport unities 
as he can possibly utilize, j)rovided lie con- 
tributes thereby to the general elev ation of man- 
kind. For this task of raising mankind to higher 
levels of civilization Schlettwein wished not only 
to mobilize educational and cultural institu- 
tions, such as schools and churches, but to trans- 
fonn the w^hole PulizHwissemchajt ^ a discipline 
corresponding to political science in modern 
times, into a jireceptorial system If) teach the 
“science of hajipiness.” He believed, however, 
that anv eflective application of such educational 
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..'ffort must be preceded by the introduction of Production, although ill health prevented him 


political and economic reforms along physio- 
cratic principles, especially through the estab- 
lishment of freedom of enterj^rise and through 
the removal of all trade harriers, which alone 
would increase the supply of goods and thus 
provide the material basis for individual and 
social progress. 

Schlettwein’s name is linked with the sole at- 
tempt at carrying out the physiocratic prin- 
ciples. Acting on behalf of Margrave Friedrich 
of Baden he endeavored to introduce the single 
tax in st‘veral villages in order to imjirove their 
t‘conomic status and stem the process of de- 
population. 'hhe net income was calculated by 
the arbitrary dethiction of operating costs and 
interest charges from gross income. 'Fhe ex- 
periment failed because it was h)und impossible 
to calculate net income, a concepit having mean- 
ing only in a mature money economy, under the 
feudal conditions which still prevailed in that 
area. 

Louish Sommer 

('nmult: Krebs, A,, Sclilettivcin dcr (hutschv Ilaupi- 
physiokm* (Leipsie igou), and “S('hlcttwt*in und die 
pliysiokratisehe V'ersiu he in Ikulen” in Zvitsihrift fiir 
die (Jcs( liu htv dt’s Oherrlieim, n.s., vol. xxiv (1909) 
hoi 27; Si\ers, I', von, “Johann (ieor^ Sehlosser und 
Sc hlettwein” \u Jalithuchcr fur Nationaldiwnomie ufid 
Siatistik^ vol. xxiv (1875) 1 — 15; Koseher, Wilhelm, 
(h'schiditc der Ndtiotuddkonumik in Deutschland 
(Munich 1X74I p. 4SS-92. 

SCHLOSS, DAVID FRF.DERICK (1850- 
1912), English economist and government of- 
ficial. bMucated at Manchester Grammar School 
and (\)rpus Christi College, Oxford, Schlo.ss 
was called to the bar in 1875. active 

j^art in efforts to irnj’irove social and industrial 
conditions of the poor in London, jiarticularly 
among the Jews. As a conse(|uence of his study 
of sweated labor he supported and promoted 
trade unionism with the object of increasing the 
bargaining power of the workers, especially 
women, in sweated trades, and in 1881 he be- 
came treasurer of the East lyondon Tailoresses* 
Union. Mis interest in raising standards of living 
led him to make a detailed study of methods of 
remuneration, and he is best known for his work 
in this field, notably for his book on Methods of 
Imlustriiil Remuneration (London 1892, 3rd rev. 
ed. 1898). From 1893 onward he took an active 
part in tlie wxirk of the newly formed Labour 
Department of the Board of 'Frade, of which he 
was app^ointed a pvermanent investigator in 1899; 
in 1907 he became director of the first Census of 


from completing the census. Among valuable 
reports wEich he prepiared for the Board of 
'IVade that on conditions of immigration into the 
United States, which he had visited in 1893, de- 
serves spiccial mention; other official reports 
dealt with pirofit sharing, collective bargaining 
and copartnership. Schloss also wTote /;/- 
surance against Unemployment (London i(>09) 
wEen national legislation on this subject was 
imminent. His interest in the p^roblem of un- 
employment led to his apip^ointrncnt as one of the 
British commissioners to the International Con- 
gress on Unemployment held at Baris in 1910. 

J. II. Rh aiARDSON 

Consult: Flux, A. W., in Economic Journal^ vol. xxii 
(1912) 636-3K. 

SCHLOSSER, FRIEDRICH CHRIS 1 T)PH 
(1776-1861), German historian. Sehlosser stud- 
ied theology at the University of Giittingen and 
w^as a candidate for the ministry. 1 1 is universality 
of interests and his striving for encyclopiaedic 
know^ledge led him, however, to devote himself 
to history. In 1812 he was app)ointed to the chair 
of history at the Frankfort Lyceum and in 1817 
he became j>rofessor of history at the University 
of Heidelberg. 

Sehlosser w^as a p'»roduc1 of the German Fat- 
lightcnment. His historical wanting wais greatly 
influenced by his stud\ of Voltaire and his 
general thought by the moral philosop^hy ot Kant 
and Rousseau. In all his numerous historical 
works, wEich covered the wide range of uni- 
versal history, he exhibited a characteristic 
didactic and moralistic tendency. He considered 
it the task of the historian to act as a judge of the 
events and per.sonalitics of history and to elevate 
his readers to a more noble concep'ition of life 
through ideal models from history. Sehlosser 
was a decided op>p>onent of the newer critical 
tendencies in historical writing developed by 
Niebuhr and Ranke. He attacked the piremi.se of 
a science of history free from pweconcepitions 
and declared that every reader as well as every 
author brings to the consideration of historical 
problems his owm p'lhilosop^hic and piolitical ideas 
and systems. 

One of the fast Gennan universal historians, 
Sehlosser was favorably disposed to the cosmo- 
politan, liberal and democratic currents of his 
time. He did not restrict himself merely to the 
history of wars and princes but devoted some 
attention also to the lower classes. His work is 
sigmticant moreover as one of the first attempts 
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to correlate literary currents with general po- 
litical and social history. These characteristics 
had more far reaching influence than the pedan- 
tic and moral stringency which made his work so 
attractive to the German bourgeoisie. He 
founded no historical school, however, and of 
his famous pupils only Gervinus may be said to 
have carried on some of Schlosser’s traditions. 

IIedw'ig Hintze 

Works: Ahalard und Duhin ((jotha 1807); Lehen des 
Theodor de Beza und des Peter Martyr Vermili (Heidel- 
berg 1809); Geschichte der hildersturmenden Kaiser des 
ostrotnischen Reirhs (Frankfort 1812); Wefti^esihit hte 
ill zusanimenhdnifender Erzdhluu^y 7 vols. (Heidelberg 
1815- 41 ); Ihiiversalhistoriuhe l^bersieht der Geschuhte 
der alien ll’elt und Hirer Kultur, 9 vols. (Franklorl 
182b 34); (jesihichte des J<Sien Jahrhumierts und des 
ujten his zutn Sturze des franzdsisehen Kaiserreirhs^ 

9 vols. (Heidelberg 1836-49, 5th ed. 1864-66), tr. by 
D. Davidson, 8 vols. (London 1H43-52); /.ur Beur- 
tei/ung Napoleons (I’rankfort 1835); Dante (l.cipsic 
1^55); Weli}>escliiehte jur das deutsche Volk^ 18 vols. 
(Frankfort 1844-56; sih ed. by O. Ja^^cr and 1 '. Wolff, 

20 ^’ols., Stuttgart 1901-04). 

Consult: (leninus, G. (L, P'riedrich Christoph Sehlos- 
ser (Leipsic i8()i); Weber, (ieori», Priednih Chistnph 
Sihlosser^ der Historiker (Leijisie 1876); Lrdinanns- 
dorffer, IF, F. Chr. Sehlosscr Geddi htnisrede (Heidel- 
}>er^^ 1876); Loren/., Ottokar, in J)ie Gesehiihts 7 vissen- 
siiiaft, 2 vols. (Berlin iHSti-gi) vol. i, p. 1-89; Mareks, 
FF, in Ileidelberf'er Professoren, 2 vols. (Heidelberg 
1903) vol. i, p. 287-94. 

SCIILOZER, AUGUST LUDWIG VON 
(1735-1809), German historian, statistician and 
j)ublicist. Sclilo/.cr studied theology at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. In 1755 he went to 
Stockholm and later to Uppsala; wliile in Swe- 
den lie worked as a tutor, wrote on Swedish 
hi.story and began his journalistic career as the 
correspondent of the Postreuter in Altona, After 
a brief period of studies at the University of 
Gottingen he went to Russia in lyfii; here he 
became attached to the Russian Academy of Sci- 
ences and was appointed professor of Russian 
history. In 1769 he was named professor at tlie 
University of Giittingen, leaching history and 
later, as AchenwalFs successor, statistics, juris- 
prudence, politics and journalism. Except for 
several prolonged leaves of absence for purposes 
of travel he remained in Giittingen until his 
death. 

Schl(*)zer is one of the most interesting per- 
sonalities of the period of the Enlightenment. 
His re.searches in early Russian history and its 
sources laid the foundations for Russian histori- 
ography, and his emphasis on the cultural unity 
of Slavs exerted considerable influence on the 
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pan-Slavist movement. He W'as perhaps the first 
to emphasize the demand for a universid history; 
advancing beyond the traditional method where- 
by history w^as regarded as a succe.ssion of kings 
and rulers, he insisted on the treatment ol cultu- 
ral factors and their interrelations in hi.storical 
development. As a statistician he was essentially 
a followxT of' Achenu^all, hut he progressed be- 
yond his ma.ster by pointing out the possibilities 
and importance of gathering statistic's of the 
past and by placing greater .stress upon statis- 
tical data pertaining to economic and social w^el- 
fare. He defined hi.story as statistics in motion; 
and statistics as hi.story at a stand.still. As an 
economist he leaned hea\ ily on mercantilist 
doctrines, although he did not subscribe to the 
emphasis upon large pojnilations. He rejected 
the theory of divine rights of kings Init favored 
monarchy; the state he regarded as a man made 
in.stituti^>n designed to promote universal wel- 
fare. F'inallv, as publisher of tlie Bricfurchscl 
meist stalistischcu hihalts ((ibttlngen 1775), of 
the BriefzvaJiscl weist ftisiorischvn ittid /ndilisrhni 
hihalts (10 vols., (ibttingen 177()-N2) and of 
Siaats-Anzi’t^eti (iS vols., Gottingen 178^ -(^j), 
Sehlozer was one of the pionecTS ol Germati 
journali.sm and an outstanding champion of the 
freedom of the press. Indeed his contribution 
to the formation of public opinion in Germany 
may be considered his most important single 
achievement. 

Krur Zir.i.EN/.icER 

Important u'orks: h'arfok til en allmann historia am 
handel oeh sjofart (Stot kbolin 1758), li. into German 
by T. H. (Lulebusch (Roslo{'k 1761'; Neieoei dndei tr\ 
Russlamh 2 vols. (Riiia 1767-6S, new eel, 1771 72); 
Historisehe Ihitersuehun^en uher Russlands Reiehs- 
grundf^esetze (Gotha 1776); Plntieurf itw einem Reise- 
Collegio nehst einer Anzeige des Zeituni>\-( hdlegii (( iot- 
lin^!:cn 1777); Statsgelartheit naeh ihren Uaupttheilen 
(Gbttini^cn 1793); Kritisihe Sammlungen zur Ge- 
sehuhte der Dcutsrhen in Siebenhurgen, 3 pts. (CJot- 
tinfjen 1795-97); Kritisi h-historisihe Nebenstunden der 
Origines osmanirae (Ciottini^en 1797); Theorie der 
Statist ik (Gottingen 1804); Schlo/er also translated 
and edited the “Ghroniele of Nestor” as Russisthe 
Annalen^ 5 vols. (Cioltingen 1802-09). 

(hmsidt: August Ludtvig I'on Sihldzers dffentliihes und 
Privatlehen, ed. by C.'. von Schlozer, 2 \'<»ls. (Leipsic 
1828); Zemielo, '^Fheodor, August Liuheig I'on Schlozer ^ 
ein Publizist im alien Retih (Berlin 1875); Wesen- 
donck, H., Die Begruridung der neueren deutsrhen Ge- 
schichtsschreibung durih Gatterer und Schlozer (Leipsic 
1876); F'rcmsdorff, F’., “Von und iiber .Schlozer” in 
K. Gesellschatt der Wissenschaf ten zu (iottinttcn 
Abhandlungen, ]*hiloloi»iscb-historische Klasse, n.s., 
vol. xi ( 1 908-09) no. i v; John, V . , ( leschii hteder Statist iky 
pt. i (Stuttgart 1884) p. 98-114; Mold, Robert von, 
Die Geschichte und Litcratur der Staatszvissensehafteriy 
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^ vols. (KrlanKt^n 1855-5S) vol. ii, p. 43^-50; Ikoniii- nnncn dcr deutschvn Franc nbnveguni' (5th ed. Leipsic 
V. S., A. A. Scldor:.cr, isioriko-hio^raju heski i()oy) p. 27-35; Schmidl-Cjossrau, Martha, Auguste 
nhcrk (Historico-hio^^raphical sketch ol Schlo/er) *SV/r/mV// (Leipsic 1933). 


(K»ev 191 J). 

SCHMIDT, ALr;iTSTL(i<S33 1902), CJcrman 
feminist. After iin educational preparation which 
was th(irou^di f(»r a girl of her time Auguste 
Schinitit iKx-ame a teacher, for a time in her 
native Hreslau, then in Leipsic*. In llie latter city 
she attainted distinction as director of a girls* 
school. Here slie joined with Liiise Otto-Peters 
in founding in the Allgemeiner I )eutsclier 

hVauen\'erc‘in, tlit* lir.st feminist organization in 
(lermany, 'J he.se two j)ionec*rs also initiated in 
i(S6h the puhlication of AVv/c liuhncii^ lor many 
years tlu* leading journal of feminism. In i(S(>o 
Auguste Schmidt was again coloiinder, this time 
with Ilelcaie l.ange, of a very ellective organi- 
zation, the* Aligt'meiner Deiitscher Lehrerinnen- 
vcTcin. 

Auguste Schmidt was the first of the (rcnnan 
feminists to use tiu* rostrum to further the 
woman’s movement. During the early years 
when iKihlic meetings were the* t'hief means of 
feminist proiiaganda, her oratorical talent was 
much in demand. Hecau.se of lier alfility as a 
speaker she became for the time the key figure 
of feminism, maintaining for more than a gen- 
eration her position as the outstanding platform 
representative of tlie movement. 

Like the othc*r (ierman feminists of hc*r gen- 
eration, Auguste Schmidt did not agitate lor the 
vote. Her interest in politics went only so far 
as the ho}>e of elic-cting, by persuasion and ]K*ti- 
tion, legislation directed toward a lu-lter .social 
status for wciinen. With Luise Ollo-Peters she 
held that woman’s position in society could be 
improved only if .she l')ecame economically inde- 
pendent, and together they set up and defc^nded 
the principle that women of the middle class be 
given work. Pereei\ing that better education was 
a prereiiuisite, they strove to secure proper sec- 
ondary schooling for women so that they iniglit 
c|ualify for professional training. It was in fact 
this aspect that first attracted her as a teacher to 
feminism anti led her eventually to join forces 
with that valiant educator 1 lelene Lange. 

Ilium Wiley Puckitt 

Important works: A us sekweter Zeit. Erzdhhiugcn fur 
Jung und . lit (1 .cipsie iScjs, 2nd cd. i<)02); Louise Otto 
Peters (in rollahoration with llu^i^o Kdsch, Leip.sic 
iSgS); I 'eilihen. ISoveUenstrauss (Leipsic 1S68). 

(kmsult: Lanj^e, Helene, in Frau, voi, ix (i()Oi-C2) 

I' riedrichs, Max, Auguste Sehmidt a/s Frauen- 
rechtlerin (Perlin 1004); riotliow, Anna, Die liegrunde- 


SCIIMID'P, JOIIANxN IL\SPAR. See Stir- 
NER, M.A.V. 

SCHMOLLKR, GUS'PAV VON (1838-1917), 
German economi.st. Schmoller was tlie leader of 
the “yunmger” historical school. As profes.sor of 
political science in I lalle from i8h^, in the newly 
established University of Strasbourg from 1872 
anil in the Universitv of Herlin from 1882 he was 
the pnx-eptor and j^rototype of inany^ generations 
of students and admin i.strative officials. He or- 
ganized scientific .studies, such as the volumes of 
the X’erein fiir SoziaI[>ofitik and Staats- und 
soziiihiissnm'hiijtUche F'orschiingcn, t'dited the 
Jahrbuih fiir (iesrtzgehunt^, I'encaltiav^ mid 
J oIks 7 vir/srliaJ/ im Deutschrn Reich in 1880 and 
supervised the publication of the Acta horiissica 
and tJie Forschnngen hrandenhmj^'isthen und 
preussiscJien ( Icschichtv , 

Originally a .student of the fhiglish .school of 
classical economies and of the older (.KTinan his- 
torical school, jxirtieularly of Roscher, Schmoller 
early sought to cultivate the inilucti\e method 
of the accumulatif>n of hi.storical and descriptive 
factual rnatiTial and to develop the science of 
economics into a social science by bringing it 
into close interrelation with psychology, ethics, 
history, political .science and sociology. Under 
the inlluence of the itleali.stic (ierman j)hilo.so- 
phy, the “ethical pathos” of h'ichte and Schiller, 
he (.onceived of jiolilical economy as a norma- 
tive science of .society (( jcse/lschaf /yivissenschaft) 
wdiich .should stuily the relations not only be- 
tween man and material gootls l)Ut also between 
man and his fellows. 'Phe t'conomic order was to 
be regarded as only one aspect and integral jiart 
of the entire stK'ial fife and as such was to be 
evaluated from an ethical point of \ iew \ The aiiVi 
of social scientific stiulies was for Schmoller the 
c«aiisal anti systematic exjdanation of .social 
phciumietia. 'Pheory, however, required par- 
ticularly a historical foundation, to be supplied 
Iw the collection and evaluation of empirical and 
historical facts; on tlur basis of such knowledge 
it could exert an increasing influence on the 
future course of events. 

“Justice in the economic system” was to be 
rciilized through a ]')aternalisiic policy of social 
reform furthered by the state and all social 
groups. In his first study, in 1864, Schmoller al- 
ready turned against the individualistic con- 
sideration of economic phenomena wLich looked 
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upon labor merely as a means of production cx- 
j)osed to exploitation, d’he labor problem, the 
existence of which was questioned by the 
‘‘harmony do<^ma” dr)minating public ophiion 
at the time, is an ethical as well as an economic 
problem. If the modern a{;e is to avoitl the ruin 
which terminated earlier ej’XK'hs as a result of 
class conflicts, then e^^otisni must be combatetl 
and the lower classes must be j^i\en an increas- 
ing share of cultural benefits. Since economic 
de\eloj>ment can b<‘ directed by man, such a 
solution IS p()ssible. d'here are, to be sure, sys- 
tematic laws of economic hh*; but they are not 
natural laws and then* is no constant and normal 
form of economic or;:^anization tran.scendin^ 
.space and time. 'The idea that besides natural- 
technical factors there are above all psycho- 
logical ami ethical causes which determine the 
progressi\’e advanct' of the economic older 
Schmoller d<‘veloped notably in his famous 
jK)lemie wit lithe historian I leini ich vonTriMtsch- 
kc, I hvr (irundfrai^cn drs Rrchls mid dn 

Volh^viri/iscliafl (Jena i<S75; first jniblisht‘d in 
Jidirbiichcr fiir XatiajialnkonotHic luid Stdfistik, 
vols. x\iii xxiv, i <S74 75), in whic h he presented 
tlie basic demand of a mon' ecjuitable distribu- 
tion of income as the guiding principle cd social 
reform. Social science was to illuminate the' path 
and provide the guide for the attainment of the 
objecti\es of soc'ial policy, This was the goal of 
the N'erein fiir Sozialpolitik founded in 1S72 by 
Wagner, Schmoller and others and directed by 
Schmoller from itSqo. 

In order to provide an empirical basis 
for economic theory Schmoller and his pupils 
initiated numerous historical studies. While 
Schmoller, at least in the later period, did not 
deny the necessity of deduction, he preferr<*dthe 
inductive method, believing that out of the 
empirical investigation of the manifold variety 
of events then* would arise thi* general and 
typical science of economics which would 
supply the concrete basis for national policy. 
Schmoller’s own studies in economic hi.stor\' 
include: Ztir (tcschichtc dcr dctitschen Klcin- 
gewerhr iw j(j. Jcdir/iundcrt (Halle i«S7o); the 
.studies on the guild and inunici])al organizations 
of Strasbourg; the studies on Prussian constitu- 
tional, administrative and financial histor^^; and 
the collection Zur Sazud- luid (jcwerhrpolitik drr 
(iv^emvarl (Leiyxsic 1890). While their over- 
emphasis on historical research led the ad- 
herents of the historical scltool to neglect theo- 
retical work in Germany, the model historical 
monographs contributed by Schmoller and his 
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follow^crs added greatly to the knowledge of 
economic history. 

Schmoller s opponents arc not justified in ac- 
cusing him at once of relativism, historicism and 
dogmatism, although in his work there may fre- 
quently be noted a substitution of teleological 
values for empirical explanation of cause. It 
should be borne in mind that the ethical value 
judgments and political demands raised in the 
name of scienci* arc not the products of scii'nce. 
Furthermore Schmoller did not take into ac- 
count the distinction set up by Windelband and 
Kickert between the monothetic principle which 
set out to state the general and the ideographic 
principle desigiu^d to depict the unique. The 
deductive {>svchological theorists, particularly 
of the \’ienna school, called attention to the fact 
that the a<*cumulation ol facts was insufficient. 
Schmoller himself, however, was free from this 
onesid(‘dne.ss, although he often lacked system- 
atic and theoretical precision. Max Weber, his 
sujHM'ior in rnatttTs of tlu'ory, remarked the fact 
that the increa.sed attention later devoted to eco- 
nomic theory would have lH‘en impossible with- 
out Schmoller V. histcuical work. 

I Ians Ckiirk; 

('omu/f: Mombcjf, Paul, (Jr\(hhhtv dm Natiomi/- 
dkaiiouiic, ( iruiuli isst- zuni Studiuni dcr National- 
olvonoinif, \ol. ii (Jrna h> 27), uspcrialK p. 472-70; 

1 .itsrhit/, Ihr i\t hr Si hide dcr Wirtschufti- 

"ivisu’nu haft (Hc-iru* 004) <-h. e; Herkner, Heinrich, 
“Zur Slellun^^ ( 1 . Sthiuollers in der Cicst'hichte dcr 
Natjonalokonornie,” and Salin, Julear, Below, (ieorg 
von, and SpielhofT, Arthur, “Zur StidluriK (*• 
Schniollers in der ( Jeschic'hte dcu' Nationalcikonomie” 
in St IntioUcrs Jahrhui fi, vol. xlvii (1(^24) 3- 10, and vol. 
xl\iii 307-14, 3i5-i(>, 321 24; ( iehri^;, Hans, 

T)ic Iic}(riinduny, dcs Pritizips dcr Suzia/rcfnrtNy Sozial- 
wassenseha ft lithe Studien, vol. ii (Jena nyi4), es- 
pecially p. 33H 4u, i()0-7S; Ingram, |. K., .d llhlory 
of PaHtiial luotwfHV (new ed. Lontlon ipi s); Small, 
Albion W., “d’he Schmoller-Treilschke (.‘ontrov ersy" 
in Amcricari Jouruid of Sn(lolo}.f\\ vol. ,xxx (1(324-25) 
49 S6; Schumpeter, Joseph, “(iustav v. Schmoller 
und die Prcjlileme \on heute” in Sifnuallcrs ^idirhuchy 
vol. ) (ig2f)) 337 SS; Pfister, Iternhard, I)ic Kni- 
nicldimu 1 deaf ty pus; i(>2S). Fora list of 

Schtnoller’.s WTilin3.^s see } latuhvortcrhuch dcr Staats- 
icisscnschaftcriy vol, viii (3rd ed. Jena lyii) p. 4go. 

SCIIxNKIDEK, JOSEPH-FUGENE (1805-75), 
French indu.strialist. In 1836 Schneider bought 
the old but not very successful Creiisot iron- 
works and developed tbcm into what is still the 
largest metallurgical establishment in France. 
He foresaw that railroads and steamships would 
provide large markets ff)r materials and imme- 
diately set ii}> new' plants and kept abrciisl of 
technical advances. By 1850 Schneider et Cic 
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was an integrated enterprise, manufacturing 
among other products rails, locomotives, steam 
engines and munitions. Its resources were re- 
vealed during tlie Crimean War, when Schnei- 
der was able to supply all the material needs of 
the French fleet. Wheji in i(Sbo an Anglo- 
French cornnuTcial treaty established fnx* trade 
betwe<Mi the two countries, SchruMcler reorgan- 
ized his plants to mcH‘t the new competition; he 
was successful not only in this but also in in- 
vading the haiglish market for locomotives and 
other ])roducts. Not the least important factor 
in Schneidt‘r\s advance, in view' of the close 
relations between gfivernment, munitions and 
the steel industrv, was his }>olitical activity. lie 
entered jiolilics in 1S45, served as minister of 
eommerc<‘ in 1X51, acccfUed the coup d’etat of 
Louis Napoleon and was presidtmt of the C'orps 
IvCgislatil until the emperor’s dow’nfall in 1870. 
'J’he Franco- 1 ‘russian War revealed that in the 
manufacture of munitions Krujij) had out- 
stripped Schneider. 

Schneider introduced welfart‘ w'ork among his 
employees, incliuling comjniny houses, a savings 
bank and a ju imary school before the compul- 
sory education law. In addition to its present 
dominanct' over tlu* f rench iron and steel indus- 
try Schneider et Cie is clo.sely allied w ith several 
of the great banks and has large interests in 
many other lniro])ean countries. 

Gl ORCKS Wftij. 

(jonsidlt: Pinard, Ernest, I)i\(onrs pnwomc aux Juni- 
7 allies lie Sdineuler (Pans 1S75); 1 )rc(lj^^e, James, The 
Works of Messrs. Sehnruler ami (Company tlA>ndoii 
lyoo). 

SCIIOLASTKMSM. Since the Kenai.ssance the 
term schola.sticism has been r<\stricted to the 
j>hiiosophic and theological .systems of the 
Middle Ages. During the fifteenth century it 
tl only to the inoxements of ideas 
originating in Europe, but more recently it has 
been extended to includi* other mediaexal 
philosophies and theologies —Jewish, Arab, 
Moslem, Hindu. Scholasticism as thus viewed is 
a phenomenon which ajipears at a particular 
stage of civilization when philosophy and the- 
ology are subjected to very rigorous svstematiza- 
tion and logical exposition. From the point of 
view of internal order and clarity the theological 
and philo.sophical sutfunac of the thirteenth cen- 
tury are models of their kind, technical sys- 
tematization, etlected chiefly under the influence 
of Aristotle’s Lo^tc and AletaphysuSj was de- 
veloped not only in the West but also among the 


mediaeval Arabs of Ilagdad and Cordova and 
among the Jews w ho lix ed under the enlightened 
rule of the Arabs. 'Fhe rediscovery of the Aris- 
totelian treatises produced the same effects 
everywhere. It was Aristotle W'ho taught the 
neo-Latins, the Anglo-C’elts and the I'cLitons 
how' to discipline their thought. The present 
article, howex er, xvill be concerned chiefly with 
the .scholasticism of the V\Est. 

Jh)r most historians tlu‘ scholastic character of 
mediaexal philoso]diy is found in the subordina- 
tion (if philo.sophy to theology; this w'as charac- 
teri.siic of the mediaeval phiioso}>hies of w'estern 
Christ(‘TKlom and of the Jews but was less 
marketl among certain Arabic philosophers who 
avssum(‘d a freer attitude toward the Koran. 
Although the subordination of philosophy to 
Christian tlu‘ology was real, it was mwertheless 
subject to very precise limits and did not hinder 
scholastic philosophy from deyelopiiig a rational 
exjflanation of reality. 

Before the ninth century philosophic writers, 
among whom Ihuahiiis was the most important, 
were merely c( ntinuing tlu‘ traditions of ( ireecc 
and Rome. In the Tiinth century then* first a|>- 
])eared those authors who, ev'en though they 
still remained under tfu‘ influence of tin an- 
cients, were touched by tlu* new mentality of the 
Celtic and ( lermanic peojdes. The first and most 
distinguished of these was John Scot us Pirigena 
(r. 8 oo -<S77), author of Dc firisionc 7i(itura(\ a 
presentation of strong neo-Platonism accommo- 
dated to the doctrines of C’atholicism. Scotus’ 
fundamental }>rinciple is that theri‘ exists only 
one being that de.serves (‘iitirely this name. It is 
God. All other beings are related to Him, as 
shadows to light, and hence are called 7 iori entia. 
Notwithstanding the ambiguous terminology 
which he uses, recent historians rightly refuse to 
consider Scotus a ])anthei.stic monist. But his 
contemporarit's and followers looked upon his 
system as integral monism, and this explains the 
opposition and condemnation to which he was 
subject. 

I’Vom the ninth century on there w'as little 
precK'cupatioTi with the synthesis of Scotus. All 
attention was concent rat(*d on the problems of 
logic posed in rorj)hyry’s Isa^ngc and Aristotle’s 
'I’hcse texts occasioned the famous 
cjuarrel concerning uniyer.sals and the extent to 
which universal notions corresponded to reality. 
After 1 1 41, when Aristotle’s other treatises be- 
came known, the di.sciissions acquired greater 
scojxe and the scholastics occupied themselves 
not only with logic but also wvrh metaphysics 
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and psychology. The j^rotracted contests con- 
cerning iiniversals throughout the tenth, elev- 
enth and twelftli centuries were gradually 
brought to a moderate solution in the formula- 
tions of Abelard. 'Jdus solution proclaimed that 
only individual beings are endowed with exist- 
ence {nihil esi practer individumn) and that ab- 
stract notions are true but not adequate to em- 
brace the individual. Abelard’s formulae, taken 
up universally in th<^ thirteentli century, were of 
considerabk* significance in that they proclaimed 
the pluralism of reality in metajdiysies and in- 
telk*ctualism in psychology. TIut appeared at a 
time wlien feudal customs, cln\alry and the 
growing bourgeois s]>irit were extolling the 
value of the indixitlual and they were in ]>erfect 
harmony with C.’hristian morality, which reeog- 
Tii/es tlie ])ersonalily of each Iniman bemg. 
Another form of pluralism was dev<doped by 
Anselm of Canterbury at the end of the cleveTith 
century in his tloetrine that (iod, the Supreme 
Jk-ing, is transeendiait to and in substance dis- 
tifjel from the creatcal world. 'The nann* of 
Aiiselm has bec*ome associated also with the 
cek‘br«Ued demonstration of the existence of (iod 
based on man's idea of a jHa'fect infinite being. 
'The indis'idualistic and pltiralislic tendencies 
which inv<‘sted each human being with distinct 
and autonomous indixiduality wtax* embraced 
by the great majority of scholastics; this explains 
tlie cool reci‘ption accorded to monistic and 
pantheistic solutions. 

Sev eral essays in j)olitical ]>hilosophy also sur- 
viye from this period. The most im}M)rtant ol 
these is the Polioatirus of John of Salisbury. 
lo)llowing Augustine, John made an ideal table 
of the qualities which a ruler should haye; and 
although lu‘ did not sjumU of a pact between king 
and fH'ople, he did hold that the people were 
empowered to depo.se an unworthy ruler. Al- 
though dogn)atic theology and canon kuv did not 
proceed directly from these philosophic cur- 
rents, it is important to note the systematic 
W'orks of the twelfth century, such as those of 
iVter Lombard in theology and of Gratian in 
canon law. 

The thirteenth century was the golden age of 
scholasticism. I'he prodigious deyeloprnent of 
philosophy had its stimulus in the creation of the 
universities of Paris and Oxford, in the rise of 
the mendicant orders and above all in the intro- 
duction into the West, through Greek- Latin, 
Arabic- Latin and Hebrew-Latin translations, of 
the great treatises of Aristotle, which were un- 
known during the first period, the works of 
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Proclus and those of Avicenna, Averroes, Avice- 
bron and other masters of Arabic philosophy. 
'J’he philosophic w^orks of .Avicenna, Averroes 
and Avicebron, inspired as they were by Aris- 
toteliaiiism, helped to insure the uncontested 
domination of Ari.stotle in mediaeval thought. 

The culmination of mediaeval scholasticism 
was reached in the great philosophical syntheses 
of Albertus Magnus ((/.7'.) and Thomas Aquinas 
(</.7'.). Aquinas fashioned Aristotelianism into a 
grandiose philosojdiic svnthesis marketl by 
balance and doctrinal solidarity. The independ- 
ence of jihilosojdty is here fully recogniy.ed and 
metaphysics is accorded first jdace. In this 
metaphysics, which proceeils from the }>luralism 
of Abelar !, the central theory is that of act and 
poaenev, or that of “I’x'ing determined and being 
detenninabic.” J ntliv iilualism d(‘termincs mo- 
r.dity: twery man has liis end; he seeks his well 
being, which can be found only in the full de- 
\(‘lopment of liis personahty and formally in the 
exj>aiisi(>n ol his superior faculties ol knowing 
and willing, d'lie greatest of the theologians, 
'Phomas Aquinav, gave to C'hristian dogmatics 
its rigorous svstemati/ation. lie was interested 
in more than apologetics, for he showed that 
philosophy is adapted to the ttxiching of dogma. 

I le ludd that there is a perfect equilibrium and a 
remarkable accord between reason and faith, 
jdiiiosophy and theology. Reason cannot con- 
tradict faith, for truth cannot rev'erse truth and 
the suprarational is not antiratiotial 

'Phis iiuliv ulualism is revealed also in the p'>o- 
litical and social ethics which are fully developed 
in such treati.ses as the Dc rc<^iminc principiim. 
Since thi* group has no other raison d'etre than 
to aid individuals in realizing their ends, it 
follows that the state exists for the good of its 
members and not vice versa. 'Phe state is made 
up of the combination of individuals, d'he people 
therefore art' tlie dej)ositories of sovereignty, 
which is divine in its origin; but the)' delegate 
this .sovereignty mo.st oltt'ii but not necessarily 
t(» a prince who is to govern for the common 
material and spiritual w'elfare, and who may be 
deposed if he fails in his task. In the thirteenth 
century the citizens, because of insufficient 
organization, were unable to defend them.selves 
against tht^ failings of the kings. Papal interv'cn- 
tion in domestic and foreign affairs W'as based in 
principle on the idea of popular guardianship 
which these circumstances made necessary. 

Besides 'Phomas Aquinas there were a score 
of other TK)ted personalities: Henri de Gand, 
Godefroid dc Tmntaincs, Richard de Middleton 
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iMitl above all Duns Scotus, who created a 
scholastic Aristotclianism sui i^cneris. 

A general view of the philosophy (jf the thir- 
teenth century nuist take account of an impor- 
tant set of doctrines which were acct'pled by the 
great rnajf)rity of thinkers through a sort of 
implicit accord, d’hese include the distinction 
between philosophy and theology, compulsory 
subordination of the former to the latter, the 
pluralism of substantial beings, the ideas of 
actuality and potentiality and matter and form, 
the transcendence of an individual (iod, the 
distinction between sensation and thought and 
the dominance of the abstract notion, dlicsc 
doctrines form a smtinlia or common 

philosophic heritage, in harmony with the basic 
tendencies of an age which aflirmed its tiered of 
unity, uniformity and internationalism in all 
domains and which UT\der the omnijMjtent di- 
rection of the Catholic church accept<‘il one 
faith and })ractised oik* religion. 

In the world of ])hilosophy the outstanding 
event of the fourteenth century was the emer- 
gence of new' trends in scholasticism in the lorm 
of nominalism, or terminisin, called 77V/ tnodvrna 
in opposition to via ani'niuu ('riiomisni and 
Scotisin)- Stemming from d'homas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus these systems, desjnte the fact that 
they were hailed by large groji|)s, were n(»t able 
to riv'al the nominalism inaugurated by Durand 
of Saint- I’our(;ain and developed by William of 
Ockham (<y. 7 ’.). They were extreme in emjdiasiz- 
ing the real value of individual l)eings. William 
of Ockham shook oli completely the scholastic 
metaphysics and jxived the wav lor idealism. It 
abstract notions do not attain reality, then the 
notions of moral law', of obligation, of \irtue, 
have no further bearing on real conduct and 
moralitv ceases to be rational. If tlu* ]>rinciple of 
causality is reduced to a lictioTi, it cannot serve to 
reach (dod. d’he existence and attributes of (iod 
are thus matters of faith and not of reason. The 
links between theology and philosophy have 
been severed, and philosojdiv can no longer 
render any service to theology With William of 
Ockham the doctrinal heritage built up during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries begins to 
be dissipated. 

d'he political, religious and social events of the 
fourtt*t*nth century, which included the insur- 
rection of the (iermanic emperors and kings 
against the papacy, the rise of national sentiment 
and the Great Schism, provided an impetus for 
vigorous discussion concerning the organization 
of state and church. New political and religious 


ideas began lo be circulated. They did not over- 
throw' the principles of the thirteenth century as 
crystallized in the works of Thomas Acpiinas, 
but they did offer new and daring applications of 
these principles. Thus emancipation from papal 
tutelage was justifietl by the new situation. luir 
the sovereign people, becoming aware of their 
prerogatives in each state, no longer needetl the 
protection of the papacy against the royal abuse 
of authority. It was held that the pope had no 
right to participate in international affairs and 
defenders of empire tichnitely broke with the 
thirteenth centurv notion, expressed notably by 
Dante, of an entente of the two su}>ermonarchs, 
spiritual and tianporal. Thetlu‘sis of tlu* national 
monarchy’ and roval rights advanced by the 
jurists anti the tliscussions occasioned by the 
(ireat Schism wen* all di'VclopTnents of tlu* 
d'homist theory f)f the state. For just as sover- 
eignty in the state was heltl to rest with the 
peoplt*, so the faithful and nt>t the jK>pe were re- 
garded as the sovereign power in the church. 
'Fhe fact that noru* of tlu* agitators ol the four- 
teenth C('ntiiry dcaiied the moral character of 
sovereignty and the* nec(‘ssity lor rulers to care 
for the spiritual needs of their citizens indicates 
that the nationalist iloctrines ol the fourteenth 
centurv were mediaeval still in sjurit. The same 
approach is revealetl in the social doc'trines of 
Antonino of Idorence, who was inspir<*d by the 
new economic developments, particidarly the 
ri.se of Italian commerce. 

Other movements of ideas apart from nom- 
inalism helped to weaken the schohistic tradi- 
tion, 'The m()st important ol these* was Aver- 
roism, which made some ]u*ogress in Italy. 
Speculative mysticism, either in tlie indiv idualist 
expression of d auler, Suso, Ruysbroeck and 
(Person or in the pantheism of Illommardine, 
engendered vast movements of ideas which 
tended lo divert attention from the controv er.sies 
of the .schools, focusing ah interest on the direct 
relation of the soul with ( dod and paving the 
wav for the ruj^lure of Frote.stantism with the 
ecclesiast ical hierarchy . 

For a variety of reasons scholasticism became 
discredited in the Renaissance of the fifteenth 
and the Reformation of the sixteenth century as 
well as in the period of the great astronomical 
and physical di.scoveries of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The Renaissance philos- 
ophers, notably the humanists, turned again.st 
the barbaric language and subtleties to which 
William of Ockham’s nominalism had given rise. 
Inspired by various manifestations of national- 
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ism, there emerged a new public law opposed to 
the mediaeval conceptions. Machiavelli extolled 
the humanist theory of the state while disregard- 
ing the spiritual welfare of the citizens. Thomas 
More and Grotius proclaimed the religious in- 
difference of the state and advocated the tolera- 
tion of all religions. The new Protestantism 
broke with scholasticism in the sense that in- 
dividual interpretation of dogma and Scripture 
was brought into harmony with philosophic's 
totally dilfcrent from scholasticism, such as neo- 
Platonism, stoicism or pantheism. It was in 
Protestant centers that the theory of the divine 
right of kings first took shaf)e. This theory w'as 
irreconcilable with the mediaeval theory of the 
delegation of power from the people to the king. 
As for the men of science, they heaj^ed ridicule 
on the scholastics and the Aristotelians, who 
despite all the new discoveries still sought to 
preserve the false conception of the universe as 
formulated by Aristotle and accepted for many 
centuries. 

leather through ignorance or through weak- 
ness the scholastics did not defend themselves 
agaitist the assaults of tlieir adversaries. Not only 
were they unaware tliat their metapliysies was a 
thing apart from Aristotelian physics or as- 
tronomy, i)ut they neglected to acquaint them- 
selves with the f)hilosophy of their opponents so 
shat they could meet them in discussion. 
Furthermon*, with the exception of some bril- 
liant neoscholastics in Italy and Spain, they be- 
came increasingly ignorant (jf their own philoso- 
phy. Void of metaphysics nominalism, or 
terminism, disappeared forever. On tlie other 
hand, 'riiomism and Scotism, which retained 
very many doctrinal ieser\^es, were never 
abandoned. During the se\'enteenth and eight- 
eenth centuries they led a desultory existence in 
ecclesiastical circles, awaiting the day w hen they 
should once more come into their owai. 

The renais.sance of scholasticism came about 
in the nineteenth century. It recei\ed a vigorous 
impetus in C'atholic countries when Leo xni in 
his famf)us encyclical Aetcrni Pains' recom- 
mended the s^udy of lliomism and traced the 
outlines for a neoscliolasticism. 'Phe words of the 
j)opc did not create the movement, they merely 
acceleratt'd it. If scholasticism had not pre.served 
some values, it could not have been a phUosupJiiu 
peretwis, 'Ihvo factors assured its success. On the 
one hand, while it remained faithful to the old 
spirit of scholastic Aristotelianism, which wais 
always a philosophy of facts, it accepted as its 
foundation the observations of the mtw natural 


and social sciences. On the other hand, it was 
alert in following the conternporar}/ systems in 
its attempt to keep up with them and to show 
that it did not hesitate to place its own solutions 
alongside those of its antagonists — Kantianism, 
positivism, neorealism, idealism. 'I'he University 
of Louvain became one of the principal centers 
of iieoscholasticism and Cardinal Mercier its 
guiding spirit. Other groups were formed in 
Paris, Rome, Fribourg, Bonn, Munich and in 
the New World. 

Mauricj- de Wulf 

Sec: Philosophy; Looic; Natural I.aw; Rllkhous 
Institutions, Chkisiian, section on Roman Caih- 
OLK’; Enia'ATioN, section on JJistohv. 

('onsult: Wulf, Maurice de, llistoirc dc la philosophie 
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Peter C’olfey as S( holasticion Old ami Ncu' (Dublin 
1007); Stockl, Albert, Ocsdiitlitv drr Plnlusoplac des 
Mittr/a/ters, 5 vols. (Mainz 1804 Ub); Puhler, Johan- 
nes, Die Kulfur dc^ Mittcla/fcrs (I.eipsic 1930); 
'JVoeltsch, Ernst, Die So^ial/clirrn dcr christliciicn 
Kiichcn und Oruppen, his (iesaminelte Schriften, vol. 
i ( iril ed. 'J'ubjn;^'n 1023), tr. b> ( ). Wyon, 2 vols. 
(London i<) 3 i); Weber, Ocsannnrltc ulufsdtze 
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Ptliir and the Spirit of Oapita/isni (London 1030); 
Kraus, J. R., Sihola\tih, l^iiritamsnius und Kapitalis- 
nius (Munieh n>3o); O’Hrien, (L A. '^L., .In Pssay 
on Alcdiantil Euniomii I'rachim' (London 1(120); 
Schreiber, I'Alruund, Die volksnirtschajtja hen An- 
si hauunyen der Scholastik \eil Tiiomas t'on Aquin, Rei- 
tra/jfe zur (ieschichtc der Nationalokonomie, no. i 
(Jena 1<>I3); Jairett, Rede, Social I'heories of the 
AJiddie Aye\, J jaa-J yaa (Ijondon i<)2b). 

SCHON B ERC J , G USdWV FRI EDR I Cl I VON 

(i<S39-i(jO(S), German economist. Sehbnherg be- 
longed to the “youHger” historical school of 
economies, which under the leadership of (Ju- 
stav Schrnoller ((/.tl) eomhiiu'd historical inves- 
tigation with the treatment of eonerete economic 
problems, empha.si/ing t'specially problems of 
social policy. Seluinherg saw' the goal of all sci- 
eiitihc endeavor in social reform, which, as 
indicatetl in his Die sittlich-reli^iose Bedet^tuni^ 
der snzialen Frape (Stuttgart iSyfi), he conceived 
not merely as an economic hut as an ethieo- 
religioiis problem whose .solution constitutes the 
chief ta.sk of the state. In his Arheitsdmter : ehu 
Aujrrahe des Deutsclieii Reiclis (Berlin 1X71), for 
instance, he argued that the complex of relations 
between employer and employee transcends the 
private interests of the individuals concerned 
and urged the establishment of government or- 
gans cliarged with the task of supervising the 
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vvhole field of industrial relations. Schonberg’s 
historical works include Zur wirthschaft lichen 
Beileutung des deutschen Zunftwesens im MiiieU 
alter (Berlin i8bX), in which he formulated, but 
not very successfully, a theory^ that the organi- 
;:ation of guilds was a reactif)n to competitive 
abuses of a previously existing system of free 
pn vdtc enterprise; and Die Fitiarv:xrer/idltmsse 
dcr Stadt Basel im A'/r. und Ai Jahrhundert 
(I’iibingen J879), an elaborate study of the 
financial relations of the city of Basel which, 
followed by a study of its commercial develop- 
ment by Geering and of its monetary history 
by Harms, provided the key to the study and 
understanding of the economic histoiy of other 
fierman cities. At a time when systematic and 
theoretical treatment of economics was being 
neglected and wIhmi the rapidly mounting vol- 
ume of specialized factual information excet^ded 
the capacity of the individual scholar, Schonberg 
was the first in (rennany to bring together the 
accumulated knowledge bearing on all j^roblems 
of economics in the Uandhiuh dcr politischen 
Okouomic (z vols., 'riibingen i(S<S2; 4th ed., 3 
vols. iS9b-(|<S), which he edited and which, be- 
sides his own articles on problems of trade and 
stxrial j)olicy, contained contributions from the 
outstanditig authorities in (iermany. 

Ei)(;ar Salin 

8CHOOI.S, I’UBLIC. .S'ee Educ ation. 

SCHOPKNIIAIIKR, ARTHUR (17S8-1860), 
Cjerrnan philo.sopher. Schopenhauer was the son 
of a jirosperous Danzig merchant. He traveled 
widely in his y( ‘ ' ^tudied at Gottingen, 

Berlin and Jena. Aflei an uii.'>uccessful attempt 
at teaching in the University of Berlin he settled 
in hVankfort in 1831, where he lived in solitude 
until his death. 

Schoiienhauer’s condemnation of life is the 
key to his entire system. His condemnation is 
based on a subjective theory of knowledge joined 
to a vol untar i.stic metaphysics. Time, space and 
causiility are the veil of Maya behind which is 
an eternal Will that makes for una]>peasahle 
yearnings aiul endless sufferings. 'Phe recogni- 
tion of the nature of the Will, however, can lead 
to its denial and thus to liberation. Aesthetic 
experience and philosophic contemplation offer 
to the exceptionally gifted momentary escapes 
from the tortures t)f the Will. A more general 
denial of the Will can be brought about by sym- 
pathy and especially by asceticism. If these solu- 
tions can be viewed as flights from life’s prac- 


tical problems, then the uniqueness of Schopen 
hauer’s philosophy may be seen in that it incot' 
po rates both the theoretic and the practical 
shades of pessimism. 

Schopenhauer’s social and political philoso- 
phy follow^s from his pessimism. Since time and 
space are illusions and human striving is futile, 
no development is possible, history is meaning- 
less and there is no science of liistory. in the 
age of Darwin, Hegel and Alarx, Schopenhauer 
denied evolutionary development and significant 
social change ^ declaring that all struggle is fruit- 
less. Because of the inner dissfinance of the Will 
human nature is ineradicably e\il and egotistic 
and the aflirmation of the Will pnKluces a con- 
dition of helium omnium contra onines. 'J'his same 
egotism leads to the formation of tlu^ state. The 
state is merely a protective institution against 
the more disastrous consec]ueiu-cs of egotism. 
Opposing liegel’s noti<)n of the state as the 
divine expression of justice Schopenhauci ar- 
gues that the state exists because there is mj r> 
tice. I^)verty, .slavery, unemployment an i w:**s, 
Schopenhauer admits, are due to luxurv enjf yed 
by the few'. Yet luxury makes culture aiul tech- 
nical development possible, d'he large masses 
remain eternally immature anti require a leader. 
Women too are both intellectually and morally 
inferior. Schopenhauer argues therefore for the 
values of an absolute, hereditary monarchv and 
defends the system of [)ri\att‘ propert\'. No gov- 
ernment, however, can do away with all evils; 
evils are due to the very nature of existence. 

Schopenhauer’s philosophy belongs definitely 
to the periotl of reaction after 1848. 'Phis per- 
haps expk/’”^ fact that his work was not 
hailed until the 1^50 s ^Lliirty years after publi- 
cation). 'J’he unhistorical, pessimistic and qui- 
ctistic temper of liis philosophy was unsuited to 
a rising bourgeoisie and to a period dominated 
by Hegelian ideology. After 1848, when Hege- 
lian evolutionary optimism lost its appeal to the 
frustrated middle classes, Schopenhauer’s sub- 
jectivism and i>essimism offeretl the consolation 
that life was but a dream and that unhappiness 
was not due to individual or social factors but 
w^as an inevitable issue of a w'orld ruled by an 
inescapable metaphysical demon. I’o the tired 
radical and philistine Schopenhauer held out the 
attraction of passivity and repose, to the aesthete 
the idea of release in contemplation, to the de- 
vout the solace of sympathy. And asceticism in 
the form of frugality could be shown as a means 
of alleviating economic hardship. While Scho- 
penhauer termed Kant’s categorical imperative 
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a slave morality, his own ethics called for accept- 
ance and acquiescence. Schopenhauer himself 
did not practise what he taught. Likewise he 
suggests that the philosopher and genius must 
have material stH:urity to be able to preach chas- 
tity and poverty. The practise of the latter is 
left to the “saint” and to the masses, who are 
the “clockworks of nature.” Thus Schopenhauer 
was able to unite the idea of voluntary poverty 
with a defense of private property and economic 
exploitation. 

Schopenhauer left no school of philosophy 
behiiul him. His iiinucnce was much more dif- 
fuse. He became in titne one of the most widely 
read philosoj)}iers and he left his impress on 
such widely divergent writers as Hartmann, 
Mainlander, Bahnsen, Nietzsche, Wagner, Tol- 
stoy, Richard Dehmel and 'Fhomas Mann. 

1 1 AH K Y SlOC I iOWi: R 

Snmtdihe Wcrk(\ cd. by Paul Deussen, vols. 
i-vi, i\ xi, xiii-\\ (Munich igi 1 33); Schopenhauer’s 
Die Welt Ills Wille und I’oistelluTiL^ has been translated 
by R. B. Hahlane and jolin Kemp, 3 vols. (6th ed. 
London 1007 o()). 

(Jotis'ult: X'olkclt, J. 1 ., Arthur Schopenhauer (5th ed. 
Stutttjart i(>23); Masse, Meinricli, Schopenhauer, Ge- 
schiclite der Philosophic in ICinzcldarstellunKt-*n, vol. 
xxxiv (Munich i<)2()l; Whittaker, 'rhomas, Sdwpen- 
huuer (London Ituysscn, Tbeod(»r<‘, Schopen- 

haucr (Paris njii); Hanini, Oskar, Sihopenhauer^ 
Rechts- und Slaatsphiheiophie (Halle moo); Simmel, 
Geor^, Schopenhauer und Nietzsche (3rd ed. Alunich 
1023); Petraschek, K. ()., Die Rechtsphilosophie des 
Pessimismus (Munich igzg). 

SCHOULER, JAMES (i<S39-iq2o), American 
historian and legal writer. Schoider graduated 
from Harvard College in i85(), taught for a year 
at St. Paul’s School at Concord, New^ Hamp- 
shire, and after having .served for a brief time 
in the Northern army took up the practi.se of 
law at Boston in iS()3. He specialized succes.s- 
fully m war claims, which he made the subject 
of his first essay in legal literature. Schouler 
promptly became a prolific author of legal trea- 
tises and in 1871 began the publication of the 
Jurist, a quarterly law journal. He lectured on 
law subjects at the Boston University I^aw 
School, the National University at Washington 
and at Johns Hopkins. 

Schouler was early attracted to history and in 
1873 began to write his History of the United 
States of America tmder the (Constitution, his 
seven- volume magnum opus (New York 1880- 
1913). His high ideals and painstaking methods 
are revealed in various essays published in his 
Historical Briefs (New York 1896) and in the 


“Biography” printed in the same volume. 
E(}ually significant was the wide range of his 
historical interests, exemplified in two biogra- 
phies, Thomas Jefferson (New York 1893) and 
Alexander Hamilton (Boston 1901), as well as in 
countless papers and articles. He covered Amer- 
ican political history penetratingly but largely 
from a legal point of view, neglecting the social 
and economic forces, wEich only rec’ently have 
begun to receive the attention they merit. His 
conclusions were often colored by his close 
attachment to his father, who as a Whig and 
Republican editor and a Civil War adjutant gen- 
eral of Massachusetts lived in the thick of the 
stirring political events of the period. lake 
others of the New bingland group of historians 
Schouler often disregarded the institutions and 
forces that operated in the South. Yet he worked 
z.ealously to be both thorough and fair and, when 
the Andrew J ohnson jxipers were at length made 
available, added his concluding volume, in 
which he sought to present a better and more 
favorable understanding of the statesman.ship of 
the I’ennessee tailor. 

Arthur C. Colk 

Other important zcorks: A Treatise on the Jmw of 
Domestic Relations (Boston 1870, 6th ed. by A. W. 
Blakcrnore, 3 vols., Albany i() 2 i); 'I'he Law of Per- 
sonat Property (Boston 1S72, 5th ed. Albany 1918); 
A Treatise on the Imw of Bailments (Bf)Ston 18S0, 3rd 
ed. 1S97); A Treatise on the Law of Husband and Wife 
(Boston 1882); A Treatise on the Imw of Wills (Boston 
1887, 6th ed. by A. W. Biakemorc, 4 vols., Albany 
1923); (Constitutional Studies (New Y'ork 1897); Eighty 
Years of Ihiion (New York 1903); Americans of tyyO 
(New York jgo6); Ideals of the Republn (Boston 1908). 

Consult: Stanwood, Edward, “Memoir of James 
SclK)ulcr” in Massachusetts Historical Society, Pro- 
ceedings, vol. liv (1922) 283-88. 

SCHRADER, EBERHARD (1836-1908), Ger- 
man Assyriologist. Schrader was born in Bruns- 
wick, studied at Gdttingen under Heinrich 
Ewald and taught at the universities of Zurich, 
Giessen, Jeiiii and Berlin. His first writings, 
Studicn zur Kritik und Erkldrunti der bihlischen 
Vrgcschichte (Zurich 1863) and a revision of De 
Wette’s Lchrbuch der historisch-kritischen Ein- 
Icitung in die . . . Biichcr des Alien Testaments 
(8th ed. Berlin 1869), were concerned exclu- 
sively with Old 'rcstament history. During his 
stay in Zurich, however, Schrader became 
interested in cuneiform studies. Although such 
studies had originated with Friedrich Grotefend 
in Germany, they had been carried over to Eng- 
land and France and were completely neglected 
in Germany. Schrader brought Assyriolo^y 
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back into (iormany and all Cierman Assyriolo- found evidence of her lar^^e hearted idealism and 
gists arc either directly or indirectly, through his her respect for human dignity and the tights or 
great pupil, J^Viedrich Delitzsch, indebted to the individual as well as the expression of ideas 
him. d'he first fruits of his work with cuneiform — agnostic, feminist and liberal— which she 
inscri})tio!is were two important studies which later dcvcl()])cd more fully. Her tiisbelief in a 
appeared in the Zcitschrift of tlu; Deutsche personal (lod and her natural clearheadedness 
Morgenlandisehe ( iescllschaft, “Die Basis der made her from the first approach the problems 


Entzi/Ferung der assyriscli-babyjonisclien Kcil- 
inschriften gej>ruft“ (vol. xxiii, iS(h), jj. 337-74) 
and “Die assyrisch-babylonischen KeiJinsciirif- 
ten, Kritische UnltTsuchiing der (irundlagen 
ilirer Ent/ifferung” (vol. \xvi, i(S7o, p. j- 3 () 2 ), 
in which lu‘ collected, sifted and elaborated the 
r(‘suks of tlic researches of Hincks, Rawlinson 
and Oppert. His important contribution con- 
sisted in the fact that, unlike the work of most of 
his jired(‘cessors, his texts were accompatiied by 
a scientilic transcriptioJi ain .1 a glovssary. As a 
theologian lie was most inlert‘sted in the light 
which these inscriptions shed on the Old 'I'esla- 
nu'nt. 'I'his was the main tlicmc of his most 
famous work, /)/r Kf t/ins( hriffen iind das A he 
'J'cstutncnl (Oiessen i<S72; 3rd rev. ed. by H. 
Zimmern and II. W inckha-, Berlin T(>o^; tr. from 
2nd eii. by (). WdiiU'house, 2 \()ls., lyoiidon 
iS(S5 S<S). His Kcilinschiijlen und (uschichls- 
farschuiifi ((dcsscai iNycS) was a decisive answer 
to th(‘ assault on the la'W scicaicc of Assyriology 
by Alfred von Outschmid in iSyt). In this work 
Schratler not only effectively answered the at- 
tack of his oj>jK)nen(s but also presenteil some 
very valuald<‘ special studies on tlie geography, 
history and chronology of the Assyrians. Jn 
collaboration w ith siweral frieiuls and pupils be 
publislual tlu‘ kcilinschrijtlichc lUhlioihrk (Ber- 
lin i(S<S<j consisting of six volumes of 

translations of historical, legal and religious 
texts. 

Bruno Mf.issnkr 

('on'iult: Zininu-rn, llcinrich, in S.irlisische (u-scll- 
Sv'hatt (irr Wissrnschal It-n, f.t-ipsn', PhiloIoLa'si ti- 


of life and societv in a scientilic and unconven- 
tional spirit, at that time most exceptional in a 
woman. In London slic joint'd the fellowship 
of the New' Life, whicii counted among its 
members lAiward Carpenter aiul her most inti- 
mate friend, Havelock Idlis. In Woman and 
Lidumr (Loiulon ujii) she asserted that a 
general attemjU on tiie part ol the women of any 
soeit'tv to readjust their position in it implies 
that change is necessary and desirable. Impor- 
tant in the history of feminism, this book 
preaches that men and womt'n should be etjual 
and et|ually nvompensed for Libor anti that 
woman must claim “all labour” for her province. 
Olive Schreiner's feminism and her talent as a 
writt'r fiixi (heir highest t'Xpression in the un- 
finished no\el From Jl/an to Matt (published 
with an introduction by S. C'. Cronwrigbt- 
Sclirt'iner, J.ondon i(;2t)). In ]>olitieal matters 
she invariably took tlu' side of tlu' weak and 
oppressetl. She prott'sU'd ag.iinst persecution of 
the Jews, jiointei) out tbal if justice and mercy 
were denitxl to tbt* nali\t's of South Africa the 
union might in the end pro\e dangtTous, sym- 
p<ithi/ed witli the Boers in their struggle against 
British imperialism and m Ixah the South 
African War and the \\\)rid War ^vas a tle- 
termiiwal jjaciiist. 

WliaUAM Pl.OMER 

Other u'orkw Dreams (London Dream Life and 

Real Rife (London I'xKtper Piter llcdhvt 

(I.ondon i«Sg7); 'I'hv South Ajriian Question (Cape 
d'oun i8<)g); Thoughts on South .IJiim (London 
iga.O- 


historiselu* Klasse, Jirriifilt, vol. 1\ (i()oS) K^s-aos; 
iLv.oJd, ( art, m Zeitsihiijl fm Assynolf/^tr, \ol. wii 
(i(>o<>) 355 (»s; I'^dLuiid, K/eiiie Sditiften 

(I Jalle I (>10) p. 525- 3S. 

SCHREINER, OLI\E EaHLIE ALBER- 


Oonsu/t: C'ronwnAdu-Sehn'iner, S. C., 7' he Idfr of 
()//7'e Sthfriner (London iga.U; 7'he Letters of Olh'e 
Sihreinei iSpn-njjo^ ed. by S. LnjnwjL'ht- 
Selireinet (J.ondon ig2.4); WcIliniMon, y\niy, Wonint 
Have I'oUl (Boston 1030) p. (>i-i i 1. 


d'lNA ( i(S55-i<;2o), South African writer and 
feminist. ( )live Sebreint'r, daughter of a ( ierman 
missionary anti an Lnglislnvoiiian, passed most 
of her life in Africa, although she lived for some 
years in England. In her youth she was in- 
fluenced especially by the writings of Mill and 
by Herbert 't^pt.^wce^r's First Principles. She made 
her name with I'he Story of an African Farm 
(London ICSS3), and in that early work may he 


SCHRODER, RR HARD (i<S3S-J9r7), Ger- 
man jurist. Schroder taught successively at 
B»)nn, Wiirzl)urg, Strasbourg, Gottingen and 
Heidelberg and was one of the leading Ger- 
manists ol his time. I lis fame rests upon two 
great works, d he first is his (fcschichtc des 
thcUchcn (iutcrrcckts in Deutschland (2 vols. in 
4 parts, Stettin 1S63-74), based upon a tre- 
mendous collection of sources, which Schroder 
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lenij’noyed to trace the history ot the law of 
iiianial property as it existed in (iermaiiy in all 
vs hewildc'Hn^ variety in tlie ]>eriod both of the 
K/ik laws and of the law" books. I soiij^ht to 
show tliat the oldest system of marital })roperty 
was that of the so-ealkal ‘bulministrative eom- 
miinitv,” in which the Imsband liad the ad- 
nnnistrati\'e control and bi-nelicial enjoyment of 
Tlie wife’s ]>roperty, a system which has been 
estal)lished as tlie statutory regime under the 
present (German C’i\il Coilt*. 

Schnkler’s second great work is liis Li lnhucJi 
Jo Joitsv/ioi k( chU<^i‘Si hichtr (iaapsic 
6th '/til ed. by h-bcrliardt von Kimsslx-rg, 
Ilerlin the most com]deU‘ account in 

tieriTian lt‘gal litcr.it ure of the dc\c 1 opment of 
( ierman law, pub!i<' ami pn\alc, in it-- •sntiretv, 
fr(»m tlu‘ early ( icrmanic period to i.Syo. 
Schiakler was es])eciall\ (|n.i]i!u‘d to mala' l!iis 
s\ nthesis bv \ irtue of his now jf ns ]>'.d>hcat ion ot 
e\tensi\<.* sfutlu's of maox jih.as'.s of wiaananu' 
law, jiarticnkirb as revealv'd by 1 nmkiNh ami 
Saxon sources. Ajiart bom h.is woi j, m m n itnue 
law and the manta] piop<ri\ ki\v' ot tin* (lei- 
nan /i\’il ( oiie, Schroder did not ix niee mncli 
interest in tlie dogmatic e.xjioMtion oi modern 
(ierman law. 

llws I'liik 

I StLil/, riruli, in /tiluinif! titi S-n antv- 

Stiltinii: iin i In, l.i, , ( ici iruini ai-^ la Al*- 

tcilung, \ ol. x\\\ 111 ( 1 <n 7) \ ii-l\ in. 

IIROhDKR, hRldllbRR Wll IIKLAI 

\’( )\ (it)4o-SS), .Xiislri.m camcralist. In 167:5 
Sehroc'der, .1 com ei t to ( \n boiicism, t'nteiei.i the 
ser\ iix' <d himperor Leojioh^ (, on whose behalf 
he made his second trij^ to ha’giand to stntly 
economic conditions aiul to e‘sJablish a markt'l 
for .‘Xnstrian good.'^. IK* stu-i'eeded Tiecher as 
director of the go\ernmcnt factory on the 'Tabor 
in X’ieniia anil eventually b<-came ministerial 
ad\isi‘r in tin* Ihmgarian cili<*s id S/e{n.s and 
rre.ss!iijrg. Scliroeder ranks with b'-Llier and 
llornigk among tlu* outstanding fonnniators of 
Austrian mcicantilistic pulicy. Ilm gi neral po- 
litical views, so estreme in their eiul()r.s..*nu‘nt of 
absolutism that the lan\ersily <»i Jena banned 
his Disscruitio dc miifisfrissifiio (Jena t(» 6;.) and 
denied him tiie doctor’s degree, weri' strongly 
influencx*d by llobbi's, altliongh he rejected the 
contract tiieorv in favor ol divine right. In his 
principal economic treatise, I'iirstluhc Scha'r:- 
und Roit-Kcwimcr (i.A'ijxsic 16S6), he insisted 
iJtion the subordination of all economic activity 
U/ the interests of prince and state but stn ssed 


no less vigorously the interdependence between 
the wealth of the jirince and that of the people, 
lie accepted the common mercanlilistic identi- 
fication ol wealth witli thr quantity of gold and 
silver in the count ry and in order to enhance* this 
quantity advocated the artificial production ol 
goKi and the comj^lele exploitation of mines, 
even when unprofitable. Although he had an 
inkling of the idea of balance of pa\ments, he 
subscribed essentially to the theor\ of the 
balance of trade, a'*cording to which the impoil 
and export of gold must be balanced with goods, 
lie oj/po.sed all foreign loans and followed 
'I’horuas Mun in condemning the policy of ]>ro- 
hibiiing exports of monev. It was also under the 
Tuiglish infiuence that he became l!ie first (ier- 
man to siij>port th» free coinage of gold and 
silver. 

."A'hrotuler was dw ire tint in addition to the 
ijiiantitN of moTK‘\ ll-e natural tertfiiA' (d the soil 
and the in(lustr\ .md ingv'nuity of iht* inhaifitants 
were factors in national wealth. aids in the 
legin.enta! lev of natioiiiil resom\i*s he sug- 
gested an imenuiry of all manufactur<*s and a 
kind of statistic'.d tabulation of all enter]U'ises. 
lbs specific schemes included the promotion ol 
agricultiiri*, if need be e\en b\ enforcing ski\erv; 
the stnunlation of industry by tla* destruction of 
the guilds and creation of a go\ cammcaital 
f.ictoi\; and the facilitation of trade b\ the es- 
tablishment of fairs, waicboiises, c^mporiuius 
and exchange's, an e-fiicienl }>ostal systean, a 
Imre-aii of information and a lu'Ws bnlletin in 
which merclKints and artisans e'oidd ad\ erti.se 
tlveir wari's. He also faced the problem ot in- 
suring a [dentiful suj>{dv ol mone\ and civdit 
for product i\e piirpo.st's, drawing up a sclieane 
tor a b.mk, wbic'h should issue against pledge 
tnt'iHiandise I'lromissorv notes part.d.ing ot the 
nature' of banknotes and warehouse eertilicate's. 

Ki icr Zii:i lA/uaae 

(J')nsi{//: Srhik, Heinrich von, “W'illiclin \'on St hio- 
tlcr; tin It'ilr.ie, ziir (icsclnthlc tii'r Sl.i.itswissi'n- 
Ii.ittin” in .Akiitlcnnc elcr \\ isscnst hal ten, \ icnna, 
Ai/ n /itr, I Mnlnsnpl list k In.-'ti n ischc Ivlassc, 

\nl. tl\i\ (kuo) pt. 1; llalsLlick, 11. J., /k/v Mtiuu- 
fnl-tut Ik/hs auf tltm I'afutr ni Il /c//, Staats- uiul .stu ial- 
wisscnst hat (lit Ilf Inn'schunai'n, c'ti. h\ (k SchnioIIcr, 
Tn». 2 1 (Lt‘i}^sic iSS()); Ziclcnzice'iX Kurt, /l/c ultt'ii 
iituisthfu Katncf {ihslcn, Hcitrap.c zur (icsehichte' tier 
Aatnm.i!«»k»>nnniic, nn. 2 (Jt'n.i ium) ]><- ii, ch. vi; 
Small, '\lhi*)ii \V.*, 7 V/< (w/z/yc/v/Z/sZs (C hicago 
e*spcci.ill\ th. \i; Stiinincr, lazuisc, Dir dstrnrii /ii\< Jini 
Ktiint ni!i\toi, StLielicn zur Sozial- ^ Wii tschalts- unel 
Verw allunas^cscluchtc, pts. \ii- \ui (X'icnna i (>20-25) 
pt. ii, ch. ii; 1 Ionia, I rilz, “Schroders Bankpnyekt" 
in Zrhsrhnft fur I'olhsicirtschaft uftd So::^ifdpoJif/h 
n. s., vol. ii (1922) *^89-533. 
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SCHUBART, JOHANN CHRISTIAN, Edli* 
VON KiJ'Ltkld (1734-87), German agronomist. 
Schuhart first occupied various minor posts in 
private and governmental service, but upon his 
acquisition of the Wlirchwit/ estate in i76q he 
devoted himself entirely to agriculture. His 
model estate soon became a center of attraction 
for agronomists and landowners, and he himself 
aetjuired a rejnitation as the outstanding prac- 
tical agriculturist of his times; his essay “Ab- 
hantlliing iiber die verschiedenen I'dgenschaften 
und dt‘n vorteilhaftesten Anliau d<T I'utter- 
kraiiter” (in Akadernie der Wissenschaften, 
Praktis('lie Anlviiiwi^ zimi rnrleiUiafU'stni Anhau 
der F utter kr aid er ^ Berlin t7<S3) was awarded a 
prize by the IVussian Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1783. Schubart held that the greatest 
fault of C(jntemporary German agriculture con- 
sisted in the oiK‘-sided dewlopnient of the thr<‘e- 
fallow system. He sought to get an increased 
sujjply of fodder and manure by the jdanting ot 
red clover and oth<T types of fodtler ])lanls on 
the fallow land. He looked ujKin the prevailing 
field system with its compulsory }>asturage serv- 
ices and its Fhirzivaiv^- that is, the practise 
whereby landowners of a ]>aiticular area were 
obliged to plant the same crops and maintain a 
uniform period of sowing and harvesting — as the 
“greatest dc‘fect and pest of agriculture’' and 
sought to remedy them by proposals for gradual 
improvement leading eventuall) to their com- 
plete abolition; he initiated the jjractise of 
summer stall feeding of cattle and sheep. Schu- 
bart was an artlent chamjfion of jn-asantry and 
frequently pleaded with the landowners and 
authorities to imj^rove the .status of (merman 
peasants. 

.‘Xuuus'r Skalwi-it 

Works: Okotioffiisrh-kofncrolistisckr Sdiriftm, h vols. 
(Leipsic 1 783-8(1 ). 

Consult: Lanjj[enll)al, Crsi hii ktr tier trutsclu'H 

Landivirtschoft, 4 vols. (Jena i8.^7-5(i) vol. i\ , p. 375- 
445; Croltz, 'rheoclor von dvr, ( Ji’Si hu htc der drutsclirn 
Land^virtschaft, 2 vol.s. (Stuttjjjart HJ02 -03) vol. i, p. 

SCHULZE-DELITZSCH, HERM.\NN (1808- 
83), German cooperative leader. He was born 
Hermann Schulze in the small Saxon city of 
Hclitzsch, of which he was later to become 
deputy, and he added to his family name that of 
his Inrtlqdace. 'Ehe son of a judge, he took up 
a legal career. In 1848 he represented his city 
in the Prussian National Assembly and as one 
of the leading liberals was repeatedly disciplined 


by the Prussian government, which dissolved 
the Assembly by force in 1849. The ccorormr, 
distress of the years preceding 1849 and 
failure to secure any remedy by political means 
turned his attention to methotls of relief through 
voluntary association. His first activities in 18^7 
were in the field of welfare organization: he 
founded a friendly society for sick relief and an 
organization to help the artisans of his city in 
the coojierative purchase of raw^ materials. In 
1850 he establi.shed the first of the loan banks, 
which w’ithiTi tw^o years became com])letely self- 
supporting. 'rhercafter he devoted him.self 
wholly to tin* founding of cooperative credit 
societies, which multiplied rapitlly. In 185^ he 
founded a central organization of cooperatives, 
of which he served as director and counselor 
until his death. His legal training, his ability as 
administr.itor, writer and orator and his great 
popularity fitted him for the role of founder of 
the German coo}u*rative movement. 

In making the transition from welfare s(K'it‘l ies 
to coojKTative self-help associations Schulze- 
Delitzsch took almost no guidance from the 
tlieories of cooperation current oulsitle of Ger- 
many. 'The Englisli c()o]>erative consumers’ 
movement was littlt' known cn* esteemed prior 
to 1850, and Schiilze -1 )elitzsch rejected the 
better known schemes for prothicers’ coopera- 
tives of the early Fnaich socialists because of 
their dependence on stale aid or direction. In- 
stead, in the spirit of humanitarian liberalism, 
he advocated the coopeiMiiw as an instrument 
to aid the netvly and at first regarded as a 
cooperative every form of organized self-help, 
including the trade unions anil workers’ cultural 
societies. Altlunigh he intended the coojverative 
organization which he fostered to incliule all 
vocations and sections of the pojiulation and to 
comprehend eventually consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ as well as credit societies, the movement 
which he headed drew the greatest part of it^- 
inembershi}) finally from the urban petty bour- 
geoisie. After i8()0 uiuler the influence of Las 
sallc, who as a disciple of Louis Blanc advocated 
state aided producers’ cooperatives and sharply 
attacked Schulze-Dclitz.sch’s economic liberal- 
ism, the socialists anuing the working class held 
aloof from his societies. 'I'lie rural classes were 
drawn to the Raifleisv‘n societies, which, al- 
though they owed much to the program of 
Schulze- Delitzsch, introclucetl innovations to 
meet the particular needs of the small peasantry. 

Nevertheless, Schulze-Dclitzsch not only fur- 
nished the initial impetus and the cornmerew.* 
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foundation for the German cooperative move- 
ment as a whole but also secured the legislation 
that gave it legal status. In 1867 he obtained 
from the Prussian government the first coopera- 
tive law, which in 1889 was converted into an 
imperial law" permitting limited liability to all 
forms of cooperative societies. As a liberal mem- 
ber of the Prussian Chamlier of Deputies from 
i86t to 1875 and of the imperial Reichstag from 
1881 until his death, he defeiuled from gov'crn- 
ment attacks not only the cooperative societies 
but the movement for popular culture and trade 
unionism. 

Ernst GRi'iNFRLD 

Works: Schriften uml Rrdni^ ed. by 'Ftiorwart and 
others, 5 vols. (Hcrlin with hioj^raphy by F. 

'Phorwarl, V(»I. v. 

SCI 11 1 1 // E -( ; A Vi: RN 1 TA , F R T E D R I C 1 1 
GOdTEOR (1795-1860), (ierman agriculturist 
and economist. After a juristic training at the 
University of Eeipsicand practical experience as 
agriculturist on his ancestral estate of Ober- 
gavernit/ in Saxony, Schiilze-Gavernitz in 1819 
began to teach cameralistics at the University of 
Jena, w"here he soon became full ])rofessor. In 
1826 lie founded an agricultural institute at- 
tached to the university, uhich was the first of 
its kind in Germany, h'rom 1835 to 1839, w’hile 
he was professor at the University of (ircifs- 
W"ald, he establishetl a similar institute. 

Schul/e-Gavernit/ is significant not so much 
for his purely .scientific researches as for his 
fruitful activity as a uni\ ersity teacher and above 
all for his work in shaping the organization of 
higher agricultural .schools in (iermany. Con- 
trary to current teiulencies to create separate 
technical schools, he gave impetus to the move- 
ment to make agricultural instruction an organic 
part of the universities. He believed that agri- 
cultural science should strive to perfect the eco- 
nomic life of the people not only in respect to 
their material needs but also as regards the 
higher aims of human life, and consequently he 
held that the agriculturi.st should be equipped 
with the same amount of general education as 
the members of the academic professions. He 
insisted that higher agricultural in.st ruction 
should provide for instruction in j)olitical 
economy, W"hich he considered a “psychological 
and ethical science,” as w^ell as in the applied 
natural sciences. 

August SKAhwi-rr 

Important tvorks: Uber Wesen uml Stadium dvr 
Wirtschajts- und Camerahvissenschaftvn (Jena 1826); 
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his series, Deutsche Blatter fur Landwirtschaft, 
Nationaloknnomic und I’olitik, comprises IJhcr drn 
deutschen Kornhandel und die deutsche I otksbildun^, 
vol. i, pt. 2/3 (Jena 1845), Thaer oder LivhifrV^ v()l. i, 
pt. 4/5 (Jena 1846), Die Arhviterffa^v nach den CJrutid- 
sdtzvn der dcutsrhen Nationalokanomir, vol. ii, pt. 1/2 
(Jena 1849), and Die deutsche Zuckvffra^v, vol. ii, pt. 
3/4 (Jena 1850); Nationuidkonomie oder ]^oiks 7 cirih- 
schaftslvhr(\ I'ornrhmliih fur Land- , Forst- und 
Staatstvirthc (Lcipsic 1856); Lehrbuch dvr allfjvmvinrn 
jMndwirthschaft (Leipsic i8()3). 

Consult: Schulze-Gaevernitz, Hermann, Priedrirh 
Gottlob St huh(‘-(Uivernit‘:^ . . . ein Lcbvnsbild (new 
ed. Breslau 1S8S); Hoschcr, W., Grsihirhte der Na- 
tionaldkonomik in Drutst hlatui (Munich 1874) p. 
832—40; (ioltz, 9 ’hcodor von dcr. Rede zur Frier des 
joo. (deburt stages von Fr. CJottlob Sdiuhe (Jena 1895). 

SCHURTZ, HEINRICH (i8()3-i903), Ger- 
man anthropologist. Schurtz studied under 
Ratzel at the University of Leipsic, where he 
began his professional career in 1891 as a 
Privatdozmt in geogra])hy and ethnography. 
'Two years later he became assistant at the 
Stiidtisches Mustaim fiir Natur- Vblker- und 
Handelskunde in Bremen, remaining attached to 
this institution for the rest of Ins life. Schurtz 
did no field work in anthropology; his many 
books w"ert‘ ]>repaiH‘d through literary research. 

WhiUy as a disciple of Ratzt‘l, Schurtz coultl 
not ignore the arguments in lav or of diffusion, 
he wxis still to some extent under the inlhience 
of a schematic evolutionism and he did not 
clearly recognize the resultant inconsistency. 
His main contribution to anthropological 
thought is embodied in AUcrsklassen und 
Mdnncrbiinde (Berlin 1902). This was the first 
work to recognize the very significant part 
played in primitive societies hy clubs, age grades 
and secret organizations; thus it supplemented 
earlier treatises on primitive society which had 
laid stress exclusively on tlu* family and clan as 
the sockd units ol' nuler levels. Contemporary 
anthropology has revised his judgments that the 
age grades of the uninitiated, of initiated single 
men and of elders were potentially universal and 
were the earliest forms of age gradings from 
which more numerous gradings were subse- 
(|uent elaborations, but the book has la.sting 
v alue as one of the classics in theoretical eth- 
nology. Schurtz’ (irgcschichtr dcr Kultiir (Lcip- 
sic 1900), althougli based largely on data wJiich 
are now antiquated, can still be consulted wdth 
profit, since an equally comprehensive survey of 
culture has not yet been published. 

Robkrt H, Low IE 

Other important works: Grundziwe einer Philosophic 
der Tracht f.Stuttj^art 1891); Das afrikanische Gewerbe 
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( Lcipsic i<>oo); (jramh iss rincr Knt^tcliun^siicu'ltii Jtle croft, 6 vtds. fNcw ^ orL Rrwifthi nu rs, 3 \(>ls 

Jc.v ('/VA/c.v, Jicitnure /nr Volks- untJ Volkcrkunclc, vol. (\c\v ^ cnk 1007 oS); /.//.' af IR'fif.v > 2 \ols 


V (Weimar iS()S). 

(Jotisn/t: Ivowic-, K. 71., Prit/tifi-j'c Sncii fy (New ’N’ork 
if>2o) ill, \i; ]<aT/.el, J' rietli ieli, in Ihutsduf^f'difya- 
phisihc Jilattcf, \()I. x\\ I ( 1003 ) 51 - 63 . 

SCJirkZ, (WKI. (jNj()-i()0f)), American po- 
litical leader and reformer. Scliurz uas luirn in 
the Khifxdand, look jxirt in the Revoliilion ol 
iS.pS and came to the I niled Stales in 1S52. In 
iSAh lie setllc'tl in W isconsin, A\ here he at onct* 
tln'ew in his lot with the ^onn'Jt K<.‘pnl>lican 
part\ 1 lis skilful canxass fir 1 .inc^ln amon:^ the 
( icrman- Americans < >1 1 Ik^ northwest pained him 
national attention, and despitt* his \onth he was 
rewarded with first ilk* Aladrid legation and 
then the cotimiand of <1 hripadt' in the northern 
armies. Jn ha' ^vas madi- a !!» :jor peiieral. 

Schu’v’ rc'Insal to r< main a p.irts repnlar, how- 
twtT, pre\ entt'd his lisc to cmint'nce in keyxjl)- 
lic.m councils. lie led the lalaral Uepuldican 
revolt apainst (Irani in i<S7.’,, was an outst.mdinp 
lipurc in die Alupw nmp attai k on lilaine in iSS.^ 
‘iTul su]i]M)rtcd ('le\elmd in iS()2 iind I>r\an in 
ipoo. Ills ])ul'dic ofliccs w<‘re hmiU'd to tiu" 
Ihiited States s('natorship from .’Missouri (tSluj- 
75) and the secretaryshi]) </f the interior niuh'r 
es MSyy-.Si). Jn an ape wht'n American 
political moralitx was at its lowest, Schiirz’ de\o- 
tioTi to the cause of reform was all the more 
strikinp; aiul lor mon than a generation, nsinp 
as his nu'ilia llu' ]i()j>ular h>’ceum pla.t forms of the 
day and tlu' columns oi tin* various journals 
which he edited, lu' was always the first to sails 
forth apainsl ewiw oppressi\e force and evil 
faction m American jnihlic life. Schiirz was tlie 
ins]>irer and leader of the movement for the 
cstahlishmeiit ol the merit system in the ci\il 
scrxicc; he was the first j-uMic protecl(»r of the 
Indians; he could jusil\ la\ claim to heinp the 
father o( the conservation mo\em<'nt; he foupht 
the pension cl.imor of the (drand \nnv of the 
Repuhlic; arul he* A\as a chamjnon of op,pr<'ssed 
nationalities in the .XTiU'rican os'ersea j)o.s.si'S- 
sions. Althouph Schnrz alwavs was tlu* foe of 
political corruption, he was silent, howt'Ver, on 
the ijuestion ol social anti economic exploita- 
tion. lleevinceil no interest in the cause of labor 
anti nt‘Vt*r attackt'd monojvilist policies of 
organized industry; the unrest of the western 
anti southern farmers ht* viewt'tl as merely a 
mi.spuitled apilatitu^. for soft monev. 

Lot IS AI. II wki-u 
If (k/o: Spca/n s, (^nircspoh ioKr, and Valilica! PiifyrrK 
ft/ Cat/ seleeted anti etl. Iw f redeiic Ikin- 


(iJoston itS’iS" ). 

V(M-k 1032). S( haler, Joseph, (da / Sdiurz, 
Militant 1 iluia/, \\ istonsin Slate Jli^lorital Society, 
Pul )fu’ali< ms, Wisconsin lliocraphy Series, \oI. i 
( I'\ ansMlIe, AN i .. I'yto); I'aisum, ( . A I In' .htirn- 
t aJU‘:-ati(m of Crai Siiiin: (('linaco Oannehl, 

Otto, Ciiil Siliiir:, (in dtut\ilicr Paitnpjcr (Berlin 
man). 

s(d iwhARZi'iN n]«:R( ;, krimj if.RR j( )i iann 

Ad )\ Ls (icrman lav iutlpe anti penal 

law reformer. .Schwar/.enht'np a descendant ol a 
]>romincnt famd\ of Prankish kniphts, was one 
f>f tht' flnt'st rejut'sentat i\es ol his jH'fiotl, which 
was t)ne of transition iti law, ciillnrt' and laitli. 
lie was an ardent supporter of tlu' Rtdormalion. 

I It' was oiitstandinp also as military leadt'r, as 
statesman, t'spt'eialK in eoniieclion with the tle- 
cisi\ c asst'mblit's of tht' Reichslap of 1521, 1522 
and 1 v-b and as popular moralist, lbs preatest 
fame, howe\cr, rtsts u}X)n his work as a 
lepislator. 

As tht‘ liiidje-sl secular olhcial of th(‘ court of 
tiu' lushoj) of Bauibt'i'p lit' I'resitled o\cr his 
judicial trihimid ip-tu 1501 to 1524. In this 
capacify he hccauie actjuainlt'tl with the Icpal 
uncertainty anti arbit rarint'ss of tlit' perjoil of the 
reception, in wlijeh tlu' imailinp Roman- 
Italian-eanonieal law was eontendmp for su- 
jirernacv with tlit* iK’ti\e mediat*\al ( lermanic 
law , and also w ith tlu' inabilit v ol the ki\ jiitlpes 
to tojie with tlu' situallitu. Sehwarzt'iiberp was 
tims ietl tocieatt' in 1 5C-7 tlu' I la/y^nrii /itsordnunf^ 
for llie bisliopric of Bamberp ((ia/tsti/utio 
criniittiilis Itatnhcryi tisis), a miilicalion of crim- 
law aiitl ]>i oct'dui i'. In a luastei 
Ik' sucei'eth'd in recoucilinp liie ( lerinauie with 
tIu' foreipii law so as to lui't't llie necessities tif 
the time anti in i'mboil\inp thi* rt'snll in clt'ar 
anti vigorous kmpiiape eomprehensiblt' to the 
layman, es|>ecialiv the la\ judpe. 

]h>r eentnrit's Sehwarzenberp pointetl the way 
for the de\ t'lopmt'iit of tlu' (Jerman criminal 
law. 'PIh' Iuit/ihni^f(‘ii\is was witlely disseminatetl 
in ( icrmany and met with preat practical suc- 
ce.ss. \\ Ik n in 1521 tht* Rcichstap at Worms 
tltttrmincd to formulate a imihed imperial 
ernnmal law, tlie Ptimhcn^ntsP was tht' model 
wliich made snecesidul execution of this project 
possii)]<'. The new inijicrial law, the Pctnlic/ic 
( irnch/sonjrdiut^ Carls / {(Jo/tsfilttlio crimhiaUs 
(araluta) of t SA-. no mon' than an improved 
xt'rsion of tlie Jianiltcrncusis . Thus Schwarzen- 
b<*rg in icaiit^ became the creator of the first and 
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only German imperial criminal code to be 
enacted until 1870, when a penal C(ule was 
adopted for llie whole territory of tiie newly 
estal^lished (German l^mpire. His work still 
stands as the great and unicjue legislative monu- 
ment of the okl Reich at the point of its transi- 
tion from the Middle Ages to modern times. 

Roiu-irr von Hippel 

Comult: Herrmann, VA^\\\,Johami Fyriherr :yu S/Jmur- 
zcfihrr^ (T .eipsie 1841 ); Warner, Jolianm-s Jfdhunu 
von Sr/i 7 ctirzrnhcr<> ; ein Lvhctis- inui CvsiJtuhtshiUI 
(BtM'Iin i8p3); Scheel, Willy, Jolunin Fynherr -// 
S( Jnvurzcnhrr^ (Ik-iliii i(>o5); Slintzm^, K. von, and 
Lanilsher^, E., ( lrs( hu htc tier licutsiiten l\<'chts 7 ci\srn- 
sduift, 3 veils, (Munieh iSSo-nno) vol. i, p. (112 17; 
SchroJer, Kicliard, Ldnhudi dvr druisttictt 
sdiiihtt\ ed. by Idierhatd ^•on Kunssl^er^ (7tti ed. 
Berlin 103-?.) seet. 83; lli}i])el, Roberl win, DrufsduK 
Sttafx’dtt^ 2 vols. (Berlin i()25-3o) vt>l. i, sect. 14; 
and literature eilc-d in these last three works. 

SCHWAR/KNRliRC;, PRLNCK FELIX \ OX 
(1800 52), Austrian statesman. Schwarzenherg 
enteretl the army in iSi<S and the diplomatic 
service u\ i S24 , 1 It' .saw ser\ iet' in St. Petersburg, 
Lisbon, London, Jkiris and at several Italian 
courts and returned to N’ienna shortly belorethe 
October Resolution of 1S48. lie was namc'd 
prime minister on Xovt'inber 2J, 1848. 'JFe 
major tasks wliich confronted him were' to i<*ad 
the struggle against the revolution, to revise the 
Austrian constitution, to strengthen the position 
of Austria in the empire aiul to a.sse'rt its rank as 
a ICiiropean great ]K)we*r. The struggle against 
the revolution was carrit'd to a success! ul con- 
clusion in iS.|(;. 1 1 is goal as to Austria’s po.silion 
in the empire uas the incor])oration of the entire 
Austrian state ^\ ith its (German and non-( ierinan 
territories into the ( ierinaii Emjhre. Au.stria was 
to become the leading jM)Wcr in the new emjure, 
the }\ead of a strong politically and c'conoinically 
united central Europe whii'h could assert itself 
on an equal plane with all other great pow ers and 
work with them for the cultural and economic 
development of Europe. He wished to organize 
the new Austria as one undivided unit, discard- 
ing all ]K)litical and economic boundaries and 
con.stitutional variations. During his struggle 
against the revolution in Hungary he proceeded 
cautiously in the (German (juestion and sought 
to join with Frederick William iv against the 
aspirations of the Frankfort National Assembly. 
'Phis attempt failed. The relations with Prussia 
became more tense despite Frederick William 
iv’s decline of the imperial crown, since Prussia 
refused to admit Austria’s superior jiositioii as 
maintained by Schwarzenberg. As soon, how- 
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ever, as the revolution in Hungary iiad bt'cn 
suppressed, Austria’s position in Italy had been 
made secure and the National Assembly had lost 
its significance, Schwarzenberg pusht'd force- 
fully his plan to bring the entire Austrian state 
into the (iermaii Fanpire. He put forth various 
jiroposals as substitutes for the formation of a 
narrower German Confederation. All these 
plans, however, met with the (qq^osition of Prus- 
sia and the smaller states as well as w ith the hos- 
tility of the western powers, especially France. 
Although his plan of a greater (Germany under 
Hapsburg h-adership w\is not realized, he W'as 
able for some time to ])revent the formation of a 
smaller (ierman union, and Austria’s leading 
jK)sition in the (German Confederation was re- 
stored. Schwarzenberg thereu[K)n turned to 
Austria’s internal problems. As long as he had 
worked for the inclusion of all the Austrian ]>os- 
sessions in tlu' (iermaTi Ihnpire he considered it 
useful to give Austria a constitutional system of 
government. Now, however, he turned to ab- 
solutism. Schwarzenberg considered absolutism 
as an indispetisable w’<‘a]>()n against all foreign 
and domestic enemies of tlu' Hapsburg rule. At 
the end of 1851 the const it iition of March .4, 
1849, which had ne\t‘r been j)ul into (‘fleet, was 
fonnally .suspended and tht' unrestricted im- 
j)erial pow'cr proc laiitic'd. 

Alfuei) Fran(’1s Pribram 

Consul f : Berner, A. /’VZ/.v J<'urst zu Sdr:v(U ::cnhry}f 

(Eeipsie 1853); Heinrich, Osfcrrdili von 

his /(SV»o, 2 vols. (3icl eil. Stuttgart ic>oS 12); 
Heller, Tuiwarcl, Miffch urofuis ] ’ odiiint(dt’y hurst Fdix 
1'// SdnvaiTnihn (Vienna i<>33); Kecllich, Josel, Dus 
dsti’rrcidiisdir Stuuts- und Rridispi dh/nu, 2 xols. 
(Eeipsie i()2o-2()), espt'c ially vol. i. p. 323-54; 
Springer, A. H., ( /csdndifc Ostcrnidis^ 2 \ols. (Leip- 
sie j8()3-h5) ^'ol. ii. 

SCHW EIGAARD, ANd'ON M MCriN (iSo8- 
70), Norwegian jurist, economist and politician. 
Schw^eigaard studii'd in Norway, (Germany and 
France and taught law and economic's at the 
Fhiiversity of Christiania, where he held a pro- 
fessorship from 1840 until his death. IXcept for 
an early philosojihical treatise in which he at- 
tacked (ierman philosophy, particularly that of 
Hegel, his writings w^ere concerned with jurid- 
ical and economic problems. As a jurist he 
escht'wed system building and phi!osophizit\g 
and always endeavored to give a concrete factual 
treatment of the problems ('oncx*rncd. As an 
economist he may be considered an adherent of 
the classical school, although he did not sub- 
scribe to the one-sided theories on distribution 
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current in tfie later writings of the school. His movement during the years of tumult and inter^ 
best contributions to econf)inics arc in the field nal division which followed Lassalle’s death in 
of monetary and banking problems; some of his 1864. He kept alive and welded into a strategic 
earlier writings contain a brilliant defense of force the AUuemciner dcutschcr Arheitervercin 


monetary devaluation. 

Schweigaard’s greatest achievements, how- 
ever, are in the held of economic policy. From 
1842 until his death he represented C.^hristiania 
in the Storthig, where as the leading authority on 
economic matters he initiated important eco- 
nomic legislation. He was the most outstanding 
figure in the free trade movement and in 1842 
successfully sponsored the hrst liberal tariff in 
Norway. He took a most actixe part in the 
general economic development of his country 
and through his guiding influence made the 
largest single contribution to the expansion of 
Norwegian industry and commerce. 

Wilhelm Kkiliiai! 

(Jomult: Vinje, A. ()., Om Sc/nvri^faarJ (Christiania 
1870); Keilhau, Wilhdrn, in J)et 7 iorske folks In' oj^ 
historic, vol. ix (Oslf) 1031) p. 1^4 -()(>; Ilcrlzber^, 
Khhe, J^rqfcysor Sr/nvcif'aarJ t ham offcntlij^c virk~ 
somhed i<Sjj-uSy() (Christiania 1883), and in Nortl- 
inacmi i dci i (jdc aarhundrede, vd. hy (i. (iran, 3 vols. 
(C'hrisiiania 1914) vol. 1, p. 322-52; Lochen, Arne, 
“A. M. Schweij.raanl’s lolosofi” in Edda, vol. xii 
(iOH^-2o) 1-36. A complete list of works })y and 
about Schweipaartl is in A'orsk /orfattcr’- 

Icxikon J (Vi / <V, vol. v (Christiania i(;oi } p. 199-21 1. 

SCIIWEITZKR-ALLKSINA, JOl lANN BAP- 
TIST VON ( I ‘'^33-75), Oerman politician. 
Schweitzer, a member of an aristocratic Catholic 
family of I'rankfort, was trained by the Jesuits 
and studied law. Drawn into the struggle for 
German unilication, he at hrst turned lor leader- 
ship to clerical Austria but soon came to rest 
his hopes in the revolutionary initiative of the 
entire German people. This change was sig- 
nalized l)y the composition of his chief work, 
Dcr Zcit^risl tind das Christcnlhim (Leipisic 
1S61), in which he supjiorted the thesis that 
both Catholicism and Protestantism were in- 
compatible with the democratic spirit of the age 
and must perish with monarcliy. Siding with 
the anti-Prussian, democratic faction against 
the National verein (founded 1859) Schweitzer 
sought to strengthen his position by winning the 
suj^port of llic working classes, d'he swerve to 
the left thus initiated w'as completed when the 
bourgeoisie ostracized him for immoral conduct. 
He tlien aligned himself with Lassalle and with 
the latter’s aj>proval founded in Berlin the first 
Social Democratic daily, the Saciaidemokrat 
(1(864-71). As editor of this paper Schweitzer 
achieved a commanding influence over tlie labor 


and bcearne its president in i8()7. In the same 
year he entered the North German Reichstag 
as the first Social Democrat to sit in a German 
parliament. His accejitance of the Bismarckian 
process of unification became the ostensible 
pivot of his struggle w ith iaebknccht and Bebcl, 
w'ho continued but wfth greater fanaticism the 
anti-Prussian policy which had been character- 
istic of Schweitzer himself in his pre-Lassallean 
period. Liebknecht and Bebel opened a cam- 
paign to destroy the Alh^cmcincr dcutschcr 
Arbcitcri^crciu and its dictator, Schweitzer, and 
thus to prepare the way for the creation of a 
socialist party in harmony with their own con- 
ceptions. By a vigorous propaganda presenting 
him as a hireling of Bismarck they gradually so 
undermined his inlluencc tliat he withdrew^ from 
political life and became a writer of successful 
comedies. Schweitzer may, however, be regarded 
tus the creator of tlie parliamentary method of 
the Social Democratic jiarty as it was finally 
consolidated. By descent an Italian, he had de- 
rived his early training as a political thinker from 
the writings of Machiavelli and was a strategist 
of unusual ability. He w^as, how^ever, by nature 
a condutiicre and in directing the workers’ move- 
ment he w’as motivated more by personal ambi- 
tion than by conviction. 

Gustav Maylk 

Consult: Mayer, liaptist v<m Scinveitzer 

und die Sozialtlcniokhitic {]c:n\\ Mehrinv^, J'Vanz, 

(jcschichtc dvr Sozialdcmokratic, 4 (12th cd. 

Berlin 1922) vols. iii and jv, 

SCIALOJA, ANTONIO (1817-77), Italian 
economist and statesman. Scialoja was born in 
the Kingdom of Naples. After consiilerable 
study on his own initiative he came under the 
direction of his uncle, the economist IMatteo de 
Augustinis. His first important scientific work, 

/ prhicipi della ccotumiia sociale, esposli in ordine 
idcoloifico (Naples 1840, 3rd ed. ’Purin 1848), 
published when he was only twenty-two years 
of age, w'on him sudden fame both in Italy and 
abroad. It did not expound new^ theories but 
displayed a firm grasp of the classical doctrines 
and a logical and terse language and arrange- 
ment. ’Phe book w^as inlluential in introducing 
the idc'iis of Ricardo and Malthus into Italy. In 
1846 King Charles Albert of Sardinia called 
Scialoia to the reinstituted chair of economics 
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at Turin, where he was a very successf ul teacher. 

Scialoja’s political career hc^an when he be- 
came minister of aj^riciilture and commerce 
during the brief const itutioiial interval in Naples 
in 184S. With the reaction he was kept in pro- 
tective arrest for three years and then sentenced 
to nine years’ imprisonment, Init on the inter- 
cession of Napoleon ill the sentence was com- 
muted in 1S52 to perpetual exile. Cavour then 
gave him a legal post in connection with the 
government of Piedmotit. In his jnimphlet Ca~ 
rcstia c ^^oTcrno (d'urin i<S54) he defended 
Cavour’s imj>opular }>olicy of free trade in grain 
as a curl) on high prices. His celebrated pam- 
phlet A r>/c c cnn/rofiti dri hilanci del Rcpio di 
Napoli e dvifli slat i Sardi (d'urin 1857) compared 
the two govei Timents in various respects, notably 
in their financial systems, to the complete dis- 
advantage of Naples. 

With the liberation and unification of Italy 
Scialoja assumed a prominent place in public 
affairs. He was minister of financi* for Naples 
urKler (Garibaldi’s dictatorship and again under 
Victor Emmanuel. He rejiresented Italy in the 
negotiation of the liberal commercial treaty of 
i<S()3 with h'rance. From 1S65 to jShy he was 
finiince minister of Italy. Although he had al- 
ways condemned pai)er money, the finaticial 
pressure <»f the war with Austria forced him to 
abandon the gold standard and institute legal 
tender paper money. He attein])ted to replace 
he land tax by a capitalized redeemable tax on 
land and an income tax to aj)])ly to income from 
land as well as from all other sf)urees, but he 
failed Ixrause of the strong opposition of the 
landetl inttrre.st. hVom 1872 to 1874 he seiwed as 
minister of education, resigning over the oppo- 
sition to his ])roposal for free and comj)ulsory 
j)rimary education. His last work was his at- 
tempt, l)egun in i87(), to reorganize the cor- 
rupted public finances of b-gypt. 

Luigi Einaudi 

Other ecotiotmc 7 vorks: Trattato element tire di economia 
sotiale (a resume of the* Rrincipi) ('I'urin 184S); Riordi- 
nomento dei iribiiti diretti (blorenec iSOy). 

(hmstdt: C.Y'sare, t'arlo de, La vita, i tempi e le opere 
di Antoiiio Scialoja (Rome iSyg); C'csare, R. dc, An- 
tonio Scialoja: Memorie e doiumcnti (C'ltta di ('astello 
Loria, Achille, “Nel centenario di Antonio 
Scialoja” in Nuova antoloj^ia^ f)th scr., \'ol. exeix (1919; 
3 .S 7 - 7 t^; Ricca-Salerno, (iiusepy)e, Stotia delle dottnne 
finanziarie in Italia (2nd ed. Palermo 1S96) p. 533-35. 

SCIENCE. By etymology the term science is 
generally applied to any discipline of knowledge 
or body of systematic principles and more espe- 


cially to disciplines whose principles are univer- 
sally accepted or have reached the greatest f>er- 
feciion, as, for example, the physical sciences. 
This definition does not permit one to speak of 
science as a unity but only as a generic name for 
a number of iiulepeiuhait and highly diverse dis- 
ciplines. Imrtiinately it is possible to frame an- 
other definition based on a historical analysis of 
the deveIof)ment of the \'arious sciences in hu- 
man culture; and this definition, which greatly 
limits th^r denotatif)!! of science, does make it 
permissible to regard science in a certain sense 
as an organic unity, expressing the same method 
in all its branches and manifesting its effects on 
social and cultural life as a single force. His- 
torically the great devclof)ment of mathematics 
and the natural sciences anti the subseejuent 
af)piication of some of the features of these sci- 
ences to the analysis of social facts reveal a 
natural communit) between these branches of 
knowledge, which df)es not extend to other dis- 
ciplines, sometimes alst) called sciences, such as 
theology, ethics, nu'taphysics and philosophy. 
It is thus possiblt^ to limit the term science to 
the first named group of disciplines and to at- 
teTn}>t to characterize the unity of nature and 
purpose which li(‘S behind them. 

The characteristic outlook of the selected 
group of .sciences is not mcTtly the quest for 
knowledge in any siaise of the term but the 
ciuest for a certain ty])e of knowledge, d'hc'se 
sciences, or this science, may b<‘ said to look for 
knowledge in terms of which mam may envisage 
the fiiturt‘ course of phenomena unrf>lling thern- 
.selves or cajxil'de of unrolling themselves before 
his perception and on the ba.sis of which he may 
alter future arrangements of ])henomena to suit 
his practical interests. Science mav be defined 
as a far filing system of knowledge couched in 
terms which allow it to serve as a theoretical 
basis for j>ractical technique. It was in practical 
physical technique that man first came to appre- 
ciate the need of a grasp or repre.scntation of the 
universe of j)erception in terms of fixed entities 
and relations which could be relied upon to stay 
put in time. What science has done is to develop 
this cognitive, or theoretical, moment of tech- 
nique on its own account, independently of the 
practical moment of action which in techniiiue 
follows the theoretical grasp of the situation. 
The term mechanism which is generally used to 
characterize the .scientific representation is a tell- 
tide reminder of the identity of the scientific 
ouil(K)k with the cognitive moment of practical 
techniiiue. Needless to say, the scope of sitience 
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is not limited to the tlieory required by man’s 
immediate practical intert'sts or even his imme- 
diate practical perspective, first, because all the- 
oretical research, as the very condition of its 
utility for ]>ractise, must transcend the imme- 
diate j)raclical perspective and, secondly, be- 
cause the ainenahility of the uni\’crse to this 
quasi-U‘chnical or meclianislic analysis has en- 
couraged man to build up a vast structure in 
which he takes pride for its own sake. 

ddie inclusion on the one hand of mathematics 
and on the other Jiaiid of the social sciences in 
tiK sariu' category with the natural sciences re- 
quires a certain evplanation. Mathematics is 
often regarded as dealing with the timeless h»gi- 
cal world of esstaices and therefore as belonging 
in a class quite Llillemit from tlie sciences which 
deal with th(‘ laws of nature. lIowe\<T, the d<‘li- 
nition of scienc'e here given has .stressed th(‘ 
cliaracter of science* as a repiesentation, or 
schema, lor anticipating the future course of 
j)he]ioTnena and not at all as a hotly of laws 
directly governing rt'ality. And vvhtai science is 
considtaed as a mt'thodological system of ap- 
])roach, it is ob\ious that nialli(‘niatics bt'comes 
an integral, although highly speciah/ed, ])art of 
tliat .system of a]'>})roach. The same methodo- 
logical as opposed to ontological— interjireta- 
tion of science is calculated to reinoNc the difli- 
culties in the way of putting tfie social sciences 
under the same roof with the natural or }>hysical 
seienc(‘.s In the endless controversies that iiaxe 
been stirred up in recimt vears on this subject 
the real j^roblem has hinged on the fact that the 
natural sciences, eoncei\ed as embodying the 


analysis of the epistemological conditions and 
limitations governing the scientific approach to 
reality, as well as of the‘ relation of the scientific 
approach to other approaches wliith the huiiian 
mind can and docs take towaid the same reality, 
^riiis type of analysis is popularly branded as 
“metaphysical” and is regarded as tiistasteful; 
but if one accepts tlic naive belief that sticiicc 
represents an absoliiic and exclusive vieW' of 
reality, it becomes iuauift‘stly impossible to 
speak of the social or cultural relations of .sci- 
ence, since c\(Ty thing true is inside .science and 
the false is irrelevant. Jt is only wlu^n it is rt‘C- 
c>gnized that science is not ail tanbracing and 
that it rcpi'c.scnts hut out* ainf)ug sevta'al human 
actix'itics, all conditiontxl h) the .structuit* of tlic 
human endowment and b)’ tht‘ structure of the 
universt‘ in which the human taulowment fune- 
tions— only then is it j^ossible to speak of the 
place of science in human cullurt*, l>oth histori- 
cally and in the prestait. 

Human cxperitaiee as a whole may hasieally 
be divided into the con.seiousness or exjHTience 
of percepts, that is to say, sense images rellected 
on a pere(‘pfual .serivn, and the eonseiousness 
or cxptTienee ol subjective acti\ity. C’orrelative 
with th(‘ latltT is llu‘ cousciousiu'ss of trans- 
subjecti\^‘ activity, or aeti\ it v in otlua' subjective 
centers, eliciteil in the fundamental fact of social 
conimimiealion. Holh ol ilu‘se ty|K‘S of data- - 
tiu‘ pcrc<‘ptu;il and t 1 k‘ subjecti\e, or spiritual--- 
a re given in tlu' ix'lation of emanating from an 
UTiderhing reality not pix^sent as su(’h in imme- 
diate consciousness. In a clarilu'd and reflective 
human exf>t*ricnce it comes to be realized that 


absolute laws of rcxiiitv, have been characterized 
by meelianism and deU-rmini.stic predictability, 
whcrtxis people have lu^silated to consign the 
field of human and .social .sciencx*s on an exclu- 
si\'c basis to ontological iiurhanism and deter- 
minism. Hut oil a methodological interfirctalion 
of .scieiic'c, and hcncc; of .scientific riu'chaiiism, it 
is not Ticcc.s.sary to force all asp<*ct.s of sociaJ 
reality into .scientific incchani.sm as if it were a 
bed ol JVoerustes into which all must fit and 
nothing liang out. Seienlilic mcchaiii.sm may be 
ajiplicable to .social reality .so long as there j.s a 


there is one section or field of this underlying 
reality for wliieh man posst‘sses only one ])eep- 
hole, that through sense j>ereeption. 'This is the 
field of inanimate physical reality. On the other 
hand, as man turns fir.st to the field of biological 
reality and then to human reality, he observes 
the development of a second fieephole in addi- 
tion to tlic* perceptual which provides data of a 
different order. I n the biological field the second 
pccjdiolc and its type of data arc found only in a 
very rudimentary fashion: it is ju.st barely pos- 
sible for man to enter into social communication 


static, stable factor in that reality to suf)])ort it; w'ilh anirnaks and to appreciate the existence of 
but tiicapjdication of .scientific mecliani.srn docs a limited factor of subjective dynamic activity 
not ipso facto cxclnch' the exi.stcncc of other in them. But in the human field the second peep- 

manifestations of .social reality not intelligible in hole and its data become overwhelmingly irn- 

terms of mechanism or the existence of other portant, overshadowing the significance of the 
approaches and disciplines wiiieh have devel- perceptual j->eephole and its data. 
o}K‘d from tlie.se non-mechani.stic aspects. In the field of physical experience or reality 

Tlu'se imjilication.s will become clearer upon the regularity of the sense images causes man to> 
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qualify the underlying reality as static and mate- 
rial and ultimately leatls him to the constitution 
of met'hanistic schemas as the best way (»1 antici- 
pating tiie sense images or ]du'uomena which 
emanate from tliat reality. AUiiough in loose 
speech these nurhanistic schemas are calli cl the 
laws of that reality, a faitlitul cAamin.ition oi the 
scientilic jn'oeess re\'eals tl)at tlie\ fall iar short 
of the mark. What one actnalK l>eholds is a 
dualism consisting ('I tlie sliiihni', jvuiorama of 
s<‘nse I'xpia’itMice and a set ol seiiMilitic scluanas 
seeking to anticipate' imj'tortant char icteristics of 
the sensv' panorama. 'I'lie si hem;N an* nextr con- 
firmetl or ri'jirted once and lor all in e\iK“: ieTu*(‘ 
but have to be referred to i \{Kalence a.-, tlu' 
very onulition of their growth and de\<-iopnK'nt. 
All in all oiu* may sa\ that the^e schei uis, ne\er 
proof against the surprises ot tiitnre c xt-erience, 
I’rovide an important gn]> (.ai tlie lutnr<*, and 
one which inoreo\er it seems still possible to 
extend in main diri'Ctions. 

As one turns to the biological held, one is 
forced to recog])i/o that meehanistic schemas 
d('\elo|>ed from perce’plual tlata, whik* still ap- 
]>lieai>le and eapable of I'urther de\elopment, 
manifest a certain loss of gri]), 'The aihliu to 
(‘\trapolate sc’hemas tor i*onsidet\d'le perioris oi 
time without ndtTeiice to experience is lessiMied; 
the comjdicatioii of empirical ]dnenonieiia is so 
griMt that scluMiias cannot 1 h‘ made ^.o eompre- 
hensi\e that the\ do not omit important condi- 
tions. ddiese facts are inde(‘d ilisputed b\' man\ 
s('i(‘ntists, but only because, shaiitig as the\ do 
the ontological eonc<*ption ot sc’i'uci', tlup, art* 
alr.ud to admit such (.‘\ uk'uce lest it be n*gard'cd 
as rendering biological s<’i''iK\' inpiossi'ole. ( )ii 
the other h uid, a sober j'hilosopt'ic exac-ninaiion 
of the case would rt'eogni'/.e that the h>.,s ot grip 
on the part ol mechanistic .sciicmas in biology 
correlates itself with the rex^latimi ot a second 
type of lactor (absent in ])h\si<'al rcaiii , ), that oi 
dy na m i c subjectivity. 

f rom the same \ iewpoint it is only to Ih^ 
e\]H‘cted that in dealing v. ith human beings 
iiurhanistic schcm.is althougli applicable and 
r<‘le\ant would ha\t‘ e\en k‘ss giip than tlu-y 
have in hiologpu ()nlv a dogimitisl would expeet 
a schema of external l)eliavi(jrism to l>e a[>pli- 
cahk' with com])lete j^redlelion to tlic human 
iiulividuars outuartl nianiiestat i< )ns. Aioreover 
it millet he pointed out in this eonnedion that 
the field of the human and social science:^ i . ' ir 
from oeing limited to tlic ajgitlc.ition of a loose 
tneciianistie physiology or phvsies lo ini’ividiial 
human beings. AJost of their suhjed ma'ler de- 
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rives from psychological acts and acts of trans- 
snl^jcctive social communication. These, while 
tliey have a jdiysical-seiisory ,Ade, by means oi 
which they arc identified in space and tinu*, are 
basically unintelligible without refiTenct' to the 
intt'rnal j^sychological context. An act of eeo- 
iiomic exchange, the signing of a contract, is of 
course meaningk'ss if taken as a pur< ]\' sensory 
perception. On the otlier hand, if such acts are 
jH‘reeivi‘d in tluar ]>syehol()gieal relation, tluw 
ma\ form tlu‘ material for the a]g)lieation ol the 
same formal tyjie of meehanistic schemas as is 
utili'/ed in the ]>hysieal sciences. Iv'onotnics as 
a mechanistic science is souk times said to rival 
plv ics in the grip of its prediition as well as in 
its abstract inallicmatical development. How- 
ever. what is fot'hidden to the physicist is cer- 
tainly not jK'rmitted to the economist or the 
I'syehologist: he eannf>t erect his schema of de- 
termini.stie ]>rc*(lielion into an ontologie.il deter- 
Tninisin. luir m Inunan and social jduaiomcna it 
is })ossihle to go behind the .scenes ol reality (as 
is not po.ssil ]c in ]>hvsical expt'rienee) and ex- 
amine into the eoTulitions hehiiul tlu* ]>roduction 
of phenomena. Such an examination revixils tliat 
the psvchologieai forces v\hicli ereak* the pile- 
notnena in ijiiestion by no nuxins behave always 
in the static and skihU' f.ishiiuv net’cssarv to make 
the ri'suUing seitaices completely ]>redictional. 
'The human psyclug which re]>res('nts a disturb- 
ing tlyn.imie lactor by n.'terciu-c to the stability 
of physical c\]K‘ri(‘ncc and niateiial facts, itself 
breaks ii|’> into a rekitivel v stable jdiase and into 
a superdynainic spiritual phast*, wlileh whatever 
else it does certainly irouhk's tlie stable and 
regular oixk'r of psychological and socio-psycho- 
logical phenomena. 

b'roin tin. spiritual ])hase of the human 
j)syclie, or ratht'i* from the wlaile dwiamism 
involvetl in the ]^()lari/ation into two }fiiases, 
there derive all the so-ealk'd “value" activities 
ol m.m: ethics and the social organi/ation of 
human .lelivities, rtdigion, atvstheties aiul evtai 
science itself, taken from the ]mrely human and 
intellectual side. Ihil while science, refk'cting as 
it do<‘s the ilisciplining of the cognitive need 
manifested in j^hvsical technit]ue, develops static 
or material concepts, the otiur acti\ities, when 
thi'V niulergo an intellectual tkw c lojunent, create 
concepts of a different otxler: s]firn ideal, pur- 
jiose. Siiiev' l)oth sets o( conce]gs oluat j^oint 
to the sank' reality, although to dilleieut as]>eets, 
it is obvious that gre.g care has to he ex< tx . 
to ])revent eoulusion of thouglit anil iiiT/^lk^ctiial 
working at ero.ss purpose's, riii^ bias to he 
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guarded against not only in the case of opposing 
disciplines, like economics and ethics, hut even 
more so in the case of those mixed social dis- 
ciplines— jiirispnuience, for example, and other 
disciplines pertaining to social administration — 
where the static scientific approach and the nor- 
mative moral approach have to Ik* iitilizeti alter- 
nately hy the same person in the same course of 
study. 

On the basis of this analysis of the place of 
scientific thought and scientific approach in the 
human psychological eiidfivvment it is possible 
to trace intelligcntlv the liislorical development 
of science and its interplay with other jdiases of 
culture. At the very outset one is confronted 
with the great pir///le as to wh\ science should 
have had such a late dt‘velo]unent. Although 
religion, social organization, material teehnicjue 
and even the fine arts have a continuity r<‘aching 
back perhaps hundreds of thousands of years 
into the ]>ast, the threail of science does not go 
back more than four or five thousand years at 
the vK'ry most. And even the greatest part of this 
history pertains jirimarily to mathematical and 
astronomical science. As applied tf) natural and 
physical phenomena science cannot be said to 
liave become constituted liefore the seventeenth 
century; and its era of intensive de\'elopment 
dates only from the niiK‘teenth century, from 
which period, approximateb , also dato the de- 
velopment of clearly crystallize*d scientific meth- 
ods in the social fields. It is not a (piestion of a 
slow accumulation of scientific facts in the early 
stages of culture with an increasing acc'cleration 
of jirogress in the later stages: primitive culture 
reflected an anli.scientific tendency, an inher- 
ently false approach, which had to be outgrown 
before science and scientific progress could 
begin. 

'J'he late development of .science finds its ex- 
planation in the complexity of the human mental 
instrument, in the multiple facets of approach 
toward exj)erience which it contains and in the 
inevitable confusion in the early attempts to 
articulate this remarkable endowment of man. 
'riie gift of consciousness did not come down 
from heaven with explicit directions for its use, 
and anthropologists have therefore wisely re- 
marked that under the precarious conditions of 
])nmitive life consciousness was not an unmixed 
blessing for If consciousness extended 

man s technical grip on the physical world, it 
did so only in specific concrete problems where 
man could lean to a great extent on the subcon- 
scious guidance of his instinctive endowment. 


ness operated to spread an atmosphere of fear 
and hallucination about the outside world ^with 
its inevitable reaction in the tlevelopment of a 
sense of intimacy with the fictitious creations of 
the subjcK’tivc imagination. 

Instead of primitive technique developing 
rapidly from invention to invention and later 
breaking up into a sj)ecialized theoretical science 
and an a}>plied science, or technology, one finds 
in primitive life technique developing in its more 
ambitious pha.ses into magic, which may be 
characterized as an illusory technique resting 
upon a fallacious knowledge. Its leading ideas 
are often designated under the headings of mana 
and anirni.sm. The first reflects the inability on 
the jKirt of primitive man to make a clear dis- 
tinction in his conscious exjK-rience between the 
subjective and the objective: the magician be- 
lit‘ves that by sheer efloi*t ot will and without 
.spatial manipulation he can constrain not only 
his own muscles and his own bod\ but the 
objects of external perception as well, and he 
believes also that these objects themselves pos- 
sess a non-nu‘chanical, “inystical” causality. 
Animism, which seems to come at a later stage 
in jirimitive tliought, after success in the tech- 
nical manipulation of external phenomena has 
crystallized the sense of an objective world with 
.static material pro]>etti<‘s, exists for the savage 
both in the conception of indwelling spirits, 
with dynamic ami eajiricious properties, inhab- 
iting all objcx'ts —sticks and stones as well as 
men and animafs — and in the belief in di.sem- 
bodu'd spirits roaming the world at large and 
manipulating phenomena lil:e a {luppet show. It 
is easy to see how these ideas suggested them- 
selves from j)sytdu)l(>gical and psyeho-soeiologi- 
cal cx])erience, in which the intere.st of the 
primitive like that of a child is more keen and 
intimate. But the application of such ideas to 
tlu* phy.sical world could not be more unfortu- 
nate in its results. Not only arc such ideas 
biisically unsuited to the characteristics of physi- 
cal experience, but they deprive the mind of the 
possibility of attaining true ideas by creating 
the illusion of being confirmed by experience. 

It is j)art of the essence of mystical causality that 
its effects are uncertain and unpredictable, and 
it is similarly in the nature of spirits that unseen 
they can ahvays interfere with tlie plans of mice 
and men. Thus if a magician’s experiments did 
not produce the material effects looked for, the 
fault was not ascril'>ed to his tlieorics hut to the 
mystical contamination of some of his materials. 
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.he capriciousnesA of some evil spirits or the 
malevolence of other magicians. It t(jok human- 
ity a long, long time to come to the realization 
that not only were mechani^stic principle^., prin- 
ciples of spatial causation with entities whose 
properties stay iixed in time, the ones appro]>ri- 
ate to physical experience, hut that in problems 
of detail they alone laid themselves open to 
verification or rejection in experience, and in 
case of rejection, to the revision of ilic detailed 
structure in the light of the suggestions r)1* ex- 
perience. 

Jn addition to the vicious circle involved in 
the fundamental presuppositions behind magic 
it must be remembered that there was an all 
important institutional force which served to 
perpetuate these ideas, although witli a different 
end in view, d’his is religion, v\hose historical 
function has always been to exalt tlu‘ higher 
subjective energies of men and to maintain the 
social fabric by emphasizing th(‘ participation of 
the individual in an invisible world from which 
the collecti\'ity depended. 

Primitive religion of course can scarcel> be 
said to have had a very clear conception of 
the spiritual, either intellectually or m(;rally. Its 
intellectual stock in trade represented the sam<‘ 
confounding of the <)bjecti\e and the subjective, 
the material and the psychological, which char- 
acterized magic, and its program hardly differed 
from magic, save in its social aims. Religion 
.sought to constrain ami wheedle the .spirits and 
invisible forces for the benefit of the group, the 
magician for the benefit of tlie individual. At the 
siime time religion as the guardian of social 
safety became the censor of any new ideas or 
activities which might conceivably offend tlie 
invisible sjurits or gods. Thus the religious in- 
stitution, although always hostile to magic iis an 
illicit individualistic communication with the 
extraordinary forces of the universe, served to 
perpetuate the mentality on which magic de- 
pended. This relationship continued as late as 
the Middle Ages, when the scholastic philoso- 
phers took an attitude not of condemning the 
belief in magical powers but of condemning the 
resort to them for magical aims. 

Before a scientific mentality could emerge, 
there was required a long and slow transforma- 
tion of the physical and institutional conditions 
of culture. The accumulated progress of the 
technical arts, necessarily slow not otily because 
it took place without the aid of .science but also 
because it t(K)k place under the shadow of magic, 
eventually effected a certain translucency in the 
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intellectual atmosphere. At the same time the 
progress of social organization, effected with or 
without a development fd religious ideas and 
always subject to sudden interrujHioas and re- 
versions as a result of wars, created a class with 
suflicient leisure and curiosity to carry on di.s- 
iiiterested inquiry at least in certain directions. 
This state of tilings corresponds to that of the 
great civilizations of ICgypt and Balwlonia. In 
both of these civilizations in the midst of a gen- 
eral magical mentality tliere existed a highly 
developed mathematical science, which went far 
beyond the netxls of practi.se and which above 
all, whether used in jiractise or not, was intellec- 
tually effective. It is interesting to analyze the 
sources of this mathematical .science, embracing 
not only arithmetic but also geometry. Both of 
these phases of mathematical science, which was 
one day to become the corner stone of the w hole 
vast intellectual transcription of experience, have 
their roots in teclmic]uc mit only in the sense of 
representing pn^blems suggested by technicjiie 
and .solutions that may be utilized therein but 
in the \ery sptTial sense of being intellectually 
guided l>y a skeletonized ty]>e of technique. I’lic 
history of the numl)cr concept reveals its nx)ts 
in concrete numeratiott: in the telling off of 
objects in a one to one correspondence against 
a set of standard objects. Because of the sim- 
plicity and uniformity of these operations, the 
play of cognitive consciousness could follow 
them and a.ssimilate them in such a manner that 
it could carry them forward in imagination with 
full confidence that the results of the imagined 
action would correspond with the results of 
physically re]>cated action. A similar develop- 
ment was operative, aithough at a much later 
stage, with regartl to the tracing of lines and 
figures which couhl be superimposed on con- 
crete objects to determine their size and shape. 
'These too became subject to imaginative mental 
analysis and gave birth to geometry. The extent 
of develojmicnt of numerical and geometrical 
analysis, once the start w'as made, depended of 
course on conditions of leisure and interest in 
the subject. One is amazed to find that Baby- 
lonian priests as early as 2500 11. c. had advanced 
in the analysis of numerical ojverations to the 
point where they were carrying on a regular 
algebra with solutions of simidtaneous quadratic 
equations in two unknowns. As regards geom- 
etry their science embraced at least an implicit 
knowledge of the properties of the Pythagorean 
theorem — two thou.sand years before Pythag- 
oras. 
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All this extraordinary inatlieinatical dcveh)}>- thou^ijht. Finally, it should he noted that the 
nient in Babylonia (and the lesser hut equally place and meaning of science as a whole in 
sijL^oiificant development in ly^ypt) iailed tf) have inodeiii lift* and thouLdil can ht‘ iintlerslood only 
anv rational repercussion on tlu‘ prevailing ^en- hv refereiua* to tlu^ uiodcan jdulosophical tradi- 
eral mentality, in Bah\ Ionia it may he said to tlon, hasicall\ < iivvk in character although trans- 
ha\'e comhined with maL^ucal and sujXTstitious form<‘d hv a numlier of forces, ol nhich not the 
idt*as to foster an intense^ dewlopnunt ol star least is the tli‘\elopment ol scienete itself. I'or 
omens, or astrolopN . 'This curious tliscipline th<‘se reasons a brief ‘d tlie program and 

developetl a remaruahle cor‘ oi positive astro- outlook of ( i reek ph.ilosophy is necessary. 
iKxnieal seituax" within a framework ol ohkss I ndin* the imj>ael of a number ol seiailari/inp^ 
suptM'stition. Both weix* passi'd on to fireect^ and humaiiizintj fore(‘s, including the cumula- 
aiul tlu' hairopean tr.idition alter the entry of ti\ e advanci‘ of the teelinical arts, the decadence 
yAle\ander the (irtMt into Ba!)\lon. d’he astro- of ilu* reli:d''irs institution in ( Ireect* and the 
loLueal tiaiets eontinued to flourish throughout I'fllorescenee o! t!ie plastit arts ami literature, 
Roman aiul nuxhaeval times, d'litw' helped to there tle\elo]><.‘d a no\el way of looking at the 
pr(‘ser\e t he inttaest in inai hematicala.^tronomy unixtTscatid man’s refation to it. In plac(‘ of 
i'Ut at tl.e price of contrihnt in_i^^ to the ile^ra- tlu^ m\ t holoeieal stori(^s of tlu‘ ad\ entures of tlK‘ 
dation of the eenei al nuaitalitv tt'>ds in lituxen aiul eartii, whieli were hitherto 

I Ik* t\ p<‘ of .seRMitilic contribution rejirc^- tiie ohi\ vcdncie for exiiressintj; man’s curiosity 

senfed h\ k. ;vpt and Hahylonia has been re- and \\ond< r at tin* nature ol thint^^s, there was 

jHMted siw<*rai tiines, in C hina and Jaji.in, India now a l^ohl iiejiiii-y Iw human reason without 

and amom^ the Ma\as of Nortli America. !t refenaiee to the nominal ma.sters abo\<.\ d’his 

st'iwes as concrete twideiiet' to show that th<‘ im jiniw , w hieh at fir.st (‘mbracaal on)\' tjuestions 

potentialities of seieiiec- an* not eonfmed to an\ of i-osmie siiuetnr<' am! l,iter im'luded problems 

one peoj'le but may jifopeib l»e regarded as of hiim.m eoi rhu t and afkiirs, was ol nec(‘ssity 

b(‘loneiny to tlu* patrimon\ of ihtm-diofe lintnan specnlatixe, Ixinimm attempt to svsteinati/e the 

race. In aetiia! liir.lorical fact, however, on]\ one , 0 ,^‘neral leatures of e\}H‘riene(‘ as tiiev pres<Mited 

civilization has l>een able to ]>roduce a fully themsiaxes to thimnterc'st ol the thinker. It was 

dex('lo])eti scaeiitii'ic tradition, and this is tlu‘ also dialectical in the semse that each thinker 

so-c.i!ied western ei\ ilization whith traces its hazardtal his o\X’n 1 lavna' or s\ stem .md at laektal 

oripin to ( I na'ce. that of e\er\one else II in tlie pr<‘philosophic 

'i'he historic importance of the (ireeks from staet* of enitun^ ni\ thr>j(r^neal beliefs hati been 
th(‘ }>oiiit of \ iew of si'icnct' li('s in tx\ o ilireetions. propap^jited nndei iht' anomanons lianner of 
In the first ]ikiee, tliey laid dow ii tlu* jiroeram eviMeetive traditions witlioul tlie individual’s 
.ind lorm.d outline ha* the whole encxelop.uslia dariui^ to assert his own ide.is, now' w'ith the 
of knowieifm', inelntliiiLt not only the positive awakeniiuMif the reasoning f.^enlties of the indi- 
scienees, which lorm tlie subject ol the pre.s(‘nt \jilnal thin^es went to t he ext rtane ol indixidual- 
artiehn bait the philosophical and intellectual ism am! sometimes, umler the inlhience of 
diseipliues as well. In t h<‘ .second place, they rhetorieal jwaetise at the law' courts, to the point 
huill uj-) anal de\elo]n'd to marxehnis jH i’lection of sophistry. 

geometry as a lational aiul at tla^ .same time By aiid lari^e the (j reeks did not minimize the 
positi\(‘ and iiitellt ctually (‘flectix scieiua*, pre- importance of e\]>eriene(‘ as tlu‘ starting point 
j^ai'inp it imconscioush lor its xital role in the ol knowl(‘d[te. The truth is rather that their 
inoiierTi seientilie structure aiul applyinj; it eon- general attitude toward knowledge was radically 
scioiisly imt timidlx to the motions of the heav- difhavnt Irom that which ]>revails today. What 
ens ami to rudimenlary jiroblenis ol narhaiiics. the (ireeks sou”;ht from knowledt;e was in the 
d’her'.lationsliipoftlie general ]dhloso}diie pro- nature of a tlieorelieal, contemplative IWllan- 
ttrani of Cjivek thought to the modern seientilie schawitv^^ wliieh made no organic distinction of 
ediliee is complex. ( j reek jdiilosojdiical thouLtlit apjiroach hetw'cen iwohlems of liiiman ethics 
lias eontribuUi! an i lemcnt which has j:,mne into and problems of physics. The idea of a science 
the makinj:r of n-iodern science aiul without wliich tliat rt‘presented power over natural forces and 
science could not have developed as it has. (dn over the course of phenomena and that was to be 
the other hand, it may also be said tliat modern constituted as a imiversalizalion of the theoreti- 
scienee constituted itself by reacting ap;ainst eal moment in teehnic|ue was quite lacking. Al- 
sonie of the tenets ot (jreek tdiilosophieal thougli the philosophers pressetl into their serv^ 
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ICC all the accumulated common sense knowlcdj^e 
born of the progress of the arts and occasionally 
performed experiments to prove disputed points, 
none of the branches of philosophic inquiry, 
none of the sciences, was carried on in correla- 
tion with the corresponding lechnicjues. 'I'hese 
were despised as representing an inferior level 
of activity having no relation to disinterested 
knowledge. The only case whert' there was an 
attempt to bring together the learned approach 
and the approach of ])ractise was in the medical 
sciences, but here the results were relatively 
barren because the necessary preliminary sci- 
ences were lacking. 

The good and evil of the Crei k philosophic 
contribution, from the viewpoiiil of modern sci- 
ence, are well re])reseTtted in the system of Aris- 
totle, which came at the clos<‘ of the great 
|)hilosophic era and which imposed itself on 
subseiiuent generations by its confident ency- 
clopaedic sweep of all knowledge. It was charac- 
teristic of Aristotle's doctrine that it articulated 
all phases of reality, all branches of knowledge 
from jdiysics to “first ])hilosophv’’ or theology 
into a single architectonic whol<‘, mo\etl by dy- 
namic teleological princij>les. 'riu-se were sug- 
gested to Aristotle by his sj>t‘cial prt'occupation 
with biology, vhere indevd there is an inherent 
justification for a teleological \i<‘wpoint, ev'en 
though such a viewj)oint does not provide the 
type of controlling knowledge of phenomena 
which mrxiern science seeks; and also by tht‘ 
latent animi.srn involved in common sense knowl- 
edge of physical phenorm-na ami embodied in 
language concepts. The proximity of this view- 
{X)int, for all its intellectual breadth, to the 
religious mentality of the .semi barbarian peoples 
of the Middle Ages helps to account for th^ 
tremendous hold of Aristotle’s system on the 
mediaeval schools of ail faiths, Moslem, Jewish 
and Christian. On the other hand, both the 
methodology of the system and its alliance with 
a ther)logical hegemony of thought resting on 
sacred books matle it a ])Owerful encumbrance 
to the develo])ment of physical science in the 
modern sense. 

Aristotle’s system and the Oreek philosophic 
contribution in general stood for a dispassionate 
intellectual interest in ])hysical, natural and 
social phenomena. They provided moreewer a 
rich store of facts and documentation which 
outside of physics could be taken over bodily 
and utilized in a corrected scientific methodol- 
ogy. It is the presence of this theoretical interest 
and this documentation in the western cultural 
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tratlition and their absence in the oriental cul- 
tural tradition which seem to account for the 
crystallization of science in the West and its 
failure to develoj) similarly m the lia.st. 

The other important phase of the CJreek con- 
tribution to science w^as the constitution of a 
demonstrative geometry. In view' of the implicit 
kinship between gi-ometry and the m<.xdianistic 
approach to physic;al phenomena it seems a hit 
strange that the ( ireeks should have failed to 
make the transition to physics. Hut the e\]dana- 
tion lies in the fact that geometry faces two 
w'ays. If by its origins it recalls the w'orkl of 
technique, by its amenability to deductive de- 
velopment it suggests a world of j>ure eternal 
truths to be contt^mplated along with the rest of 
the cosmological sjKTulative .system. Neverthe- 
less, the historian must record two extensions of 
pure mathematics to physical problems; and 
while these were too slight to affect the domi- 
nant tone of ancit'Ut thought, they were imj>or- 
tant for the future in crediting the nucleus of a 
new tradition. (.)nc of these is the a}ij)lication by 
Archimetles of the methods of geometrical de- 
duction to the principle of the lever and of other 
simple machines, and it is ptThaps significant 
to n(»te that this ocrurred during the Alexan- 
drian epoch when tlu‘ Cireek philosojdnc aver- 
sion to techni(|iu‘ had recedi'd somewhat under 
alien influences. 'I'lie other is the rather curious 
and timid aj>plication of geometry to an analysis 
of the motions of tlic heavenly bodies, w hich w'as 
begun bv haidoxos in the time of Plato and com- 
pleted by Ptolemv about 150 A. I). It is significant 
that in both systems the natural aim of the geo- 
metrical analysis — to chart the heavenly motions 
and .simplify them if possii)le by changing the 
point of orientation — w as frustrated by the .same 
type of religious and cornmonstaise prejudices 
as were afterwards to be arrayed again.st the 
Copernican theory . The mathematician w'as thus 
reducetl to combining purely hypothetical cir- 
cular motions to “save the phenomena,’’ these 
artificial combinations being einlowed .subse- 
quently by the realistic imagination with full 
physical reality. A helioct^ntric theory pro- 
pounded by Aristarchus in a form identical with 
that of the Co]>ernican theory eighteen centuries 
later w^as frowned upon by the mathematicians 
and denounced by the stoic Cleanthes as an act 
of religious impiety. 

As regards the Middle Ages, it may be said 
that the older view" that this long period was 
substantially barren of scientific achievement 
still prevails despite the efforts of medi^^.va* 
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scholars to rcliahilitatc the intellectual status of itself in an intense development of commercial 
that epex'h. The men f)f the Middle Ap^es pre- and industrial capitalism and was accompanied 
served the intellectual heritaf^e of anti(|uity and hy a rapiid rise of technology and mining, to 
made it the possession of a pan-Iuiropean civili- wliich moreover the costly and devastating wars 

zation. Hut however much they affected the of the northern powers in Italy also contributed. 

])hiloso])hic, moral and political disciplines, they It was the synchronism of these two revolutions 

made no signilicant contribution to the positive which produced the new scientific treTids. 'J’hus 
scientific phase of tlie (Jreek tradition, which the humanistic Renaissance gate a mortal blow 
they cuitix atetl moreover only wath a secondary to scholasticism and at th<‘ same time stimulated 

interest. bA en in algebra, the invention of which the publication of flreek scientilic texts along 

is popularly credited to the Aral>s but which was w'ith literary and philosojdiic texts, although by 
really b(\gun by the Alexandrian (jreeks, the itself it did not produce a modern scientific 
mediaeval contribution was slight, and the main attitude: the closest approach was in the reviv^al 
work was left for the sixteenth century. 'I'here of a pagan biological naturalism. Hut meeting 
were, liow'cx er, a number of j^ractical inventions with the current of pragmatic interest emanating 
during the Middle Ages— the compass, lenses, from technicjue it producetl for the first time in 

gunpowalerandlliiidu-Arabic numt'rals— which history a union of theor\ and practise, mathe- 

W'cre to hav(‘a revolutionary ellect on both tech- niatics and engineering. In the [Person of a gen- 
nology and scieiuxx It is i iiportant to note that ins like Leonardo da Vinci all thcs(‘ Renaissance 
side by side w ill 1 tlie official .scholastic culture, tendencies united in an all embracing talent, 
under winch tluM-itelkrtual traditions of ( Jreek la*onardo w^as at once an all rountl aesthetic 
thought w(Te resumed but gi\en a religious and type architect, sculptor, painter and poet— and 
otherworl(il\ enijihasis, there was a practical, an investigator of the scientific, techruilogical 
plebeian curremt, expressing itself in magic and type, making im}'>ortant discoveries in mechan- 

the occult sciences and also, as the slow eco- ics, luology and natural history, which unfortu- 

nomic develo])rnent permitted, in a rational nately did not set* the light of day until the 

progress of technit|ue. In the architectural arts eighteenth century. In the le.sser but more .spe- 

there was even a grojnng for the apjdieation of cialized careers, whose contributions built up 

mathematics and scientilic r<‘asoning to proh- the uvw scientific tradition and the new scien- 

lems of engineering, but the education of the tific spirit, tJiere was the* same cross fertili/at ion 

ma.sons was too limited to permit of much prog- of hitherto segregated cultural trends, 'rims the 

ress in this direction. astronomer 'roscanelli })rei)ared the charts which 

It is to the turbulent upheavals of th<* Reiiai.s- wxTc utilized l\v Columbus and the Portuguese 
sauce that are due botli the resumption of the explorers. Writers on metallurgy, like Birin- 
mathematical sci(‘nces of the (rreeks aiul their giiceio and Agricola, heljied to dissipate the fogs 
fusion with a practical, technical interest, which of alchemy and prepare the way for a scientific 
constitutes tlie differentiating character of mod- chemi.stry. The translators and followers of 
ern science. I he perioil witnesse d two revolu- Archimedes w^ere simultaneously mathemati- 
lions, brought aliout by rt'latively iiidepeiuleiit cians and military engineers, seeking to extend 
eaii.ses, and it was on the margin of botli that the Archimedean method to new' mechanical 
the re\ival aiuI translorination ot science tt>ok problems. ’^Phe need of increasing the effective- 
shape. I he first was the cultural revolution, the ness of artillery fire led I'artaglia to attempt to 
Renais.sance in the proper sense, which was solve the piroblcm of the path of a projectile, and 
motivated by tlu* desire to escajx" from the sor- he initiated a series of efforts which led ulti- 
did conditions of mediaeval life and return to mately to Galileo’s successful solution, with its 
the glories and bt^auties of the cla.ssical past and founding of modern dynamics, 
whic h c-Xjire.ssed itself in the revival of architec- Even the Copernican theory, often regarded 
ture and the jdastie arts under classical inspira- as a creation of individual genius, was in fact a 
tion and in the restoration of the monuments of product of the trends of the time, d'he stimulus 
classical literature and learning. The other revo- to the revival of astronomy, w'hich was preserved 
lution was economic, produced by such factors during the Middle Ages largely through the aid 
as the loss of population as a result of the Black of its disreputable daughter, astrology, came in 
Death and the incessant w^ars, the closing up of the fifteenth century with the necessity of draw- 
thc customary trade routes and other economic ing up tables to correct the calendar. This had 
and political changes. 1 his revolution expressed been agitated in vain for four hundred years 
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hut under the new intellectual conditions re- 
vised and accurate astronomical tables were jirc- 
pared by Purbach and Regiomontanus. 'Pheir 
work in turn called attention to the parlous state 
of astronomical theory, and it was with this 
background that C?.opernicus went to Italy and 
found, through his humiinistic studies of classi- 
cal literature, the trail of tlic hclioccrtric doc- 
trine, which he dared champion as a solution 
for the astronomical dilliculties. 

It was not until the sev^enteenth century, how- 
ever, that the evolution away from scholastic 
d(K:trines and the accumulation of physical dis- 
coveries had proccxrdcd to the point where the 
new science could perceive clearly its own per- 
sj)ective, synthesize its detailed resejirches and 
formulate a philosophic program and method- 
ology. 'Phe numerous .steps in the development 
of the scientihe structure cannot be treated here, 
hut certain generalities on those phases which 
have a cultural importance should be mentioned. 
First of all, the new science divorced itself from 
the unihed intellectual perspective which had 
dominated Aristotle and the scholastics. Physic's 
and astronomy were no longer harnessed in the 
same logical system with metaj’»hysic.s and the- 
ology. "Phis was the real signilicance of the 
struggle for the acceptance of the Co{>emican 
theory that was waged by (ialileo. 'The Catholic 
church, although it constrained Cialileo, could 
not constrain the earth in its motion or the evo- 
lution of scientific thought. 'J'oday, while scho- 
lasticism has been rc'stored as the oflicial philos- 
ophy of the church, that j)hilosophy must accept 
the findings of physical .science, which arc based 
on a different approach; the church cannot com- 
mand science to follow scholastic concepts. 

Specifically the new methodology of science 
made it necessary to view the universe in tenns 
of mechanism, both for the grosser mechanical 
phenomena and for the more subtle phenomena, 
such as light, heat, sound. "Phis approach was at 
first literally and visually interpreted by Des- 
cartes and others as implying that the external 
universe was made up of nothing but extended 
mass and motion and that physical laws repre- 
setUed only the laws of the geometrical trans- 
mission of motions by contact. Almost immedi- 
ately, however, a deviation had to be allowed in 
the case of universal gravitition, which operated 
at a distance, like an occult quality, but with 
effects so precisely traceable in terms of observ- 
able and measurable quantities that it could not 
be denied admittance into the edifice of science. 
In tlie course of the subsequent development of 
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physics the conception of mechanism evolved 
far more radically, until today it is nothing more 
than a metaj'^hor denoting the quest for relations 
and laws of identity across time. This fact is of 
importance because for long men tried to join 
the new science to the rest of the cultural and 
philosophic tradition by the de\ ice of psycho- 
physical (mind and matter) and metaphysical 
(God and the world) dualism, which the more 
irreverent abbreviated into a monistic material- 
ism. Only wdth Kant was the attempt seriously 
begun to incjuirc into the relations bctwc'cn the 
form of science and the conditions of the human 
endowment, and then it was realized that science 
could not be considered even in its own plane 
as a direct and metaphysical view of reality but 
only as a special and progressive approach to 
experience. 

It w'as indeed in the progressive building uj> 
of the scientific system along its chosen mecha- 
nistic pattern that both the experimentalism and 
mathematicism so characteristic of modern sci- 
ence found their application and meaning. Ex- 
periment was no longer an illuministic quest for 
the mysterious inner st*crets of nature; either it 
represented a methodical cataloging of new phe- 
nomena, as in the case of electricity, or more 
often it was the ])utting to the test of a deductive 
prediction of experience. On the other hand, the 
basic mechanistic concepts put a premium on 
the deductive analysis of the functional variation 
of spatial and temporal magnitudes which was 
supplied by the mathematician. When Galilw 
worked out the law of gravitational acceleration 
he was handicappetl by the ab.sence of the dif- 
ferential calculus; but thereafter the develop- 
ment of mathematical arudysis, initiated by Des- 
airtes' fusion of algebra and geometry, was 
always far ahead of physical needs. 

The seventeenth century scientific develop- 
ment, vast and revolutionary as it was, did not 
succeed in imposing the new program on any 
field other than physics and astronomy. Chem- 
istry, where the same type of approach, although 
with a somewhat different starting point, was 
needed, lagged behind, still following occult 
ideas derived from alchemy. In the biological 
field little was accomplished save in descriptive 
phenomena; and even the discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood, important as it was, belonged 
to this class. The slowness of progress in these 
fields no doubt reflects a grc'ater complexity in 
the problems, but it also indicates the lack of 
organized social support for the new scientific 
research. It was not until well into the nine- 
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teenth century that the universities l>ecaTTie ac- 
tive centers of scientiric research. Up to that 
time all research had been fostered by amateurs 
and by societies of amateurs, the so-called 
learned societies, which in their modern form 
arose in the Italian cities of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. ( )ccasionally those who 
advanced the torch of science were members of 
the universities, but this was the exception rather 
than the rule, ddie newer branches of research, 
far from hem^ actively encouraged by the uni- 
versitv administration, were not even repre- 
sented in the university curriculum. 

As for the relations of the new science with 
the developing techniques of industry, it may 
be said that collaboration was nK)st intermittent. 
After the lirst burst of C(»mmnnity of interest in 
the Renaissani’c there was little to hold science 
and industry together until the development of 
chemistry, electricity and thermodynamics and 
the rise of the steam enginix ddie first grexit 
rev<‘lation of the practical ])o\\(‘r of science came 
with the f'rench Revolution, when the chemists 
and ph)’sit‘ists were hirecl by the revolutionary 
state to de\ ise new processt's and to systtauatize 
the weights and measures of the republic. 

Of far grejt<T importance during this period 
were the eflects of sci<'nce on social thought and 
action, d he dcvelopnienl of .science had been 
accomi)anied from the beginning by an empha- 
sis on the realistic materialistic side of human 
nature. In the seventeenth century it had been 
count ervveighted by lh<* development of reli- 
gious ami itioimI thought with its opposite em- 
phasis. In the eighteenth century, howe\er, 
.science became the carrier of a peculiar type of 
social rationalism vin])irical and reali.stic in 
einjdiasis, moral ami reformist in aim. The ma- 
terialism of the f rench mcyclnpcdistrs and the 
.subsequent binglish doctrine of utilitarianism 
were of this type. Side by side with these there 
develojH'tl a purer type of .social science, that 
rejnwsiMited b\ i*eonomics. 1 1 ere too the starting 
point was the desirt for a realistic interprtrtation 
of human <’onduct, free from the snares of an 
abstract and ulo})ian moral idealism. 'This 
found its application in a field of social experi- 
ence which the institutional develo]mient since 
the Middle Ages had surrendered to the free 
play of materialistic instincts subject only to 
formal rules of market place exchange, ddius 
unknowingly .social institutions had consjiired to 
create a field of “social physics” in which mecha- 
nistic laws would apply, and it was these kws 
which the new science proclaimed. There was 


less .solid justification for the belief that m eco- 
nomic phenomena "‘private vices are public vir- 
tues” or that the play of materialistic self-interest 
works out always for the social good. But under 
the naive interpretation of science both prin- 
ciples, the principle of mechanistic determinism 
and that of a teleological harmony oi interests, 
were proclaimed as consequences of the same 
science and as resting on the same authority. 

d’he later history of natural science, which 
begins with the founding of chemistry at the 
close of the eighteenth century, is difficult to 
trace in its technical scientific as]>ects, but its 
social repercussions are easy to follow. Three 
sets of phenomena coincide: the uncovering by 
physical .science of facets of experience capable 
of jiractical and technical utilization; the flower- 
ing of cajutalistic indu.strialism, under which 
scH'ntific knowledge can be iitilizetl rapidly; and 
tht ris(‘ of tht‘ modern secular university, in 
which a dominant place is given to scientific 
research. Chemistry was from the moment of 
its birth a utilitarian science and was so recog- 
nized by Lavoisier, its intellectual father. It has 
affected almost every asptrt of industry, it has 
revolutionized agricultun^ and food preparation, 
and it has become ont^ of th(‘ principal weapons 
in man’s fight against disease. No one would 
liave .suspeett^d, however, the role that scientific 
research was to play in the transff)rmation of 
power resource's through its theories of energy 
and thermodynamics as wx'll as through the mar- 
velous .scii'uce of I'lectromagnetism, which not 
only opeiK'd up new methotls of power jiroduc- 
tion but led to tiu' totally un})rccedented boon 
of power traiismission. Nor would anyone have 
dreamed that this same science of electromag- 
netism, which at the beginning of the modern 
era embraced only two unconnected phenomena, 
rubbed amber and the magnetic needle, could 
create a magician’s paradise of applications in 
the fiekls of comrnunicatiorg lighting, medicine 
and the like. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century 
the biological sciences came into their own. 
From a ]K)sitive practical viewpoint the most 
significant develojnnents were the rise of an ex- 
perimental physiology and the sensational dis- 
covery of the role of microbes in contagious 
diseases and in putrefaction. The latter has 
revolutionized surgery and has been the largest 
single factor in the success of the modern public 
health program. It has initiated lines of research 
in immunity and immunization which arc still 
far from complete but which have continually 
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yielded rich social dividends “on account.” Of 
similar positive significance is the science of 
experimental genetics, l^egun by Mendel in the 
i86o’s but lost to view until the turn of the 
century. It has put the biologist in a position 
to breed new agricultural and animal varieties 
almost as tht clieinist creates new compounds 
in the laboratory. It has moreover provided the 
scleiitilic liasis for a program of liuman eugenics, 
although such a program cannot be put into 
operation without an ag^'eerTient as to the prac- 
tical social aims, which can be had only in a 
moR‘ rationally directed sot'ial organization than 
exists in most countries today. 

Far more philosophic in charaett^r was the 
doctritie of the evolution ol sjiecies which at- 
tractc‘d so much ol the energy of l^iologists 
during the nineteenth century and which con- 
vulsed popular religious beliefs as they had not 
been convulsed bv any scietitific event in his- 
tory. Innin(U‘d on an induction from paleaonto- 
logical data, which hatl been patiently accumu- 
lated since the seventeenth century, the concejv 
tion of a natural transformation of specic‘s gave 
a telling blow to that j)eculiar metaphysical com- 
promise which had developed between scientific 
and religious beliefs, and which had .surrendered 
the working order of the universe to science but 
had reserved the creativt; starting points and the 
w'orld of souls to the kingdom of Ciod and tra- 
ditional religioji. bbider evolution there was 
little territory left to the supernatural kingdom, 
.so all embracing had the kingdom of nature 
become. 'Fhe clash was aggravated by the at- 
tempt on tfie part of Darwin to de\'ise a mecha- 
ni.stic explanation of the evolutionary jirocess in 
terms of the ambiguous concept of natural 
selection. Neither Darwin’s work nor siib.se- 
quent efforts on the basis of genetics have been 
crowmed with positive success, and to the WTiter 
it would seem that there is a basic incompati- 
bility between an evolutionary conception and 
a complete mechanistic explanation. But in the 
high Victorian period of evolutionism success 
was taken for granted and there developed popu- 
lar systems of materialistic metaphysics wdiich 
embraced all knowledge and all experience, from 
astronomy and the nebular hypothesis to human 
psychology and scxriology, in one imaginative 
swaxip. 

The doctrine of evolution had an enormous 
repercu.ssion on sociology and anthropology, 
largely, however, because it gave the erroneous 
impression that all social history could be con- 
ceived as a uniform, linear development and 
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subjected to a simple formula or law . When the 
smoke had cleared, it was seen that evolution 
w^as no open sesame .that could simultaneously 
unlock the doors of theory and practise, of struc- 
ture and history. The social tlisciplines fell back 
on more eckxaic methods, and what they ap- 
peared to have lost in scientific dignity they 
more than maile up in adequacy to their intricate 
subject matter. It is a relic of an outw^orn meta- 
ph 3 ^sical concej^tion of science to suppose that 
science can l)e carried on suh sprrir acternitatis^ 
without reference to |)ractical view'points and 
interc.sts. In the physical sciences a general prac- 
tical inUuest is implicit in the very mathematics 
and methodology of these sciences. But in the 
social lield, where fact and practical action alter- 
natt* in the consciousness of every iiulividual, a 
ciystallized practical purpose must guide the 
specific .s(‘lection of facts if the chase for facts 
is not tf) d(‘generate into .sheer dilettantism. 

These rellt‘Clions on the practical character of 
science arc relevant also with reference to the 
mooted “crisis in science” raised by the theo- 
retical developments of the new' physics. Not- 
withstanding the limitations of method w'hich 
have surroundetl the scientific quest from the 
moment of its fr>rmulation, there is no doubt 
that most scituitists as wi'll as the general public 
have tended to visualize the fundamental set of 
scientific concepts in space and time and thus 
to convert them into an ontology or metaphysics. 
It was this tendency w Inch W'as seriously alfected 
by the develo]mient of the ndativilv theories and 
virtually blocked altogether by the quantum the- 
ory. TIutc is nothing remarkable about the 
relativity theoiy excej^t that the character of 
high abstraction which was fireviriusly reserved 
for the mathematician’s functional manipulation 
of the fundamental physical categories and con- 
cepts now' entered the domain of the physical 
categorit‘S and conce})ts themselves. The bridge 
or rather the stairway to immediate psychologi- 
cal experience still remained, just as there always 
remains the possibility of ascent and descent 
with regard to the hight^st reachc^s of mathe- 
matical abstraction. Also, notwithstanding the 
curious covariant relationships between the spa- 
tial and ternj^oral measurements pertaining to 
moving bodies, the object of sci(‘nce was still 
the same — the quest for a set of relations wdiose 
materials could be supplied in the present and 
which could be relied upon to predict the char- 
acter of future experience. What w^as missing 
was the simple visual diagram of three bm- 
clidean dimensions and of invariant material 
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masses as the liasis for the more abstract reia- 
tions. It was this visual diagram which had been 
identified with physical reality while tlie more 
abstract relations wcr* identified with the laws 
>f reality. However, a reference to the nature 
and movement of the scientific pnK^ess is siifli- 
cient to dispel the belief that such a visual 
diagram should always attend the march of 
scientific theory, just as it disficds tlu' presump- 
tion of the imagination to visualize numbers 
as “real” and “rational” entities. 

Nevertheless, the realistic imagination had 
managed to accommodate itself by means of 
vague images to tlu‘ jiaradoves of relativity, when 
it was announced that in connection with atomic 
probkmis no jiivcise charting of the space and 
time positions of individual electrons was pos- 
sible under the human conditions of a]>proach 
but only a charting within the limitations of 
statistical averages; and tliat for similar reasons 
only statistk*al jiredictions of electronic behavior 
rather than individually governing predictions 
could be made. 'The realistic imagination, which 
had for three hundred years raised the* erv of a 
complete ontological determinism of reality, now 
rai.sed the cry of a complete ontological indctcr- 
inimsm of reality. 'riu‘ologians felt authorized to 
revamp tlie miracles and otluT jhiltis vocis of 
religion with the blessing of science; it would not 
be possible to enter here into a detailed nduta- 
tion of the fallacy. It may be sulficicrit, howevtT, 
to point out that the limited methodological 
determinism of science, which is all that science 
has ever been abk* eflecti\'ely to establish with 
regard to physical experience, is hi no way con- 
tradicted by the recent developments but rather 
receives a new expression in the statistical for- 
mulations w ilh regard to atomic jiroblems. The 
crisis is not in science but in the realistic imagi- 
nation which has accompanied scientific work. 

'This psychological crisis is itself becoming an 
important factor in the changing social attitude 
toward science. Both intellectually and practi- 
cally there are increasing manifestations of dis- 
appointment w ith science. Cultivated, especially 
since the nineteenth century, with an all em- 
bracing passion which recalls the mediaeval 
devotion to religion, science lias not fulfilled the 
expectations of its devotees. They IcMjked for a 
final Wdtamchauim^^ a revelation of the struc- 
ture of the universe and of man’s place in it; 
and instead they have found an endk^ss succes- 
sion of technical mathematical formulae. And in 
its practical effects science seems even more to 
fall shoit of tlu" hopes entertained for it. Men 


expected an orderly progress of the arts de- 
signed to ameliorate human material conditions. 
Instead they find the Frankenstein of modern 
technology with its horrors of war and of tech- 
nological unemployment. 

As an expression of tliis disappointment many 
arc urging a return to the Mitldle Ages, which 
take on all the allures of an Arcadia. But before 
wx'stern civilization firoceeds to blow^ out the 
candlt‘ of science, would it not be fitting to 
inquire more closely into the cau.ses of the di.s- 
appointment w^tli science.^ The contention has 
here been set forth that science is not and cannot 
he a metaphysics; it is tin* expression of one 
phase of the human endowment. Disappoint- 
ment is inevitable if that j)hase be taken for the 
w’hoie. But, on tiie other hand, if science is 
accepted for what it is, its value for the whole 
is incalculable. Science does not bring a total 
revelation or outlook upon the universe, but by 
virtue of its solidity in its own held it makes 
possible a clarification of the entire human out- 
look and a rational and directed progress in the 
development of all human powers. Similarly the 
technol<>gical powxa’s of science, which are a 
curse when left to de\ <*lop without reference to 
human needs and human ju'actical controls, pro- 
vide the material, for the first time in history, 
for a sane social and economic organization. 
Before the advent of science and technology 
religion desjiaired of ameliorating the material 
conditions of men in this world and ])reached a 
compensation in a mythical workl to come. Sci- 
ence ami technology make it possible — if moral 
and practical development can keep }>acc — for 
men to realize the kingdom of Clod here on 
earth . 

Bf.njamin Ginzburg 
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SCIENTIFIC MANACiEMENT. The term 
scientific management is used to designtite j. 
body of theory and piactise directed toward 
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more rational and cBicient performance in in- 
dustry. While it was used originally with refer- 
ence to direct elForts to increase the productivity 
of labor, the application of the term has since 
been extended to include the basic factors in the 
process of production as a whole. 

While scientific management was a gradual 
development, the term itself came into sudden 
use to designate an already exi.sting phenome- 
non. In the fall of 1910, at hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the request 
of certain railroads for increased rates to offset 
a rise in wages was being opposed by attorneys 
for northeastern shipping interests. The latter 
argued that costs should be reduced instead and 
offered in evidence the characteristics of a 
lechniqiu* of management developed by lYeder- 
ick W. Taylor, which was then little known but 
had secured striking results in a number of in- 
dustrial plants. Desiring a definite term for this 
technique, they sought the aid of a committee of 
engineers, among them H. L. (lantt and PVank 
Gilbreth, who decided that it should be identi- 
fied by its fundamental characteristic, which 
was the utilization of research as an approach to 
the solution of j>rol)lems of management. lYom 
their deliberations came tlie term scientific 
management to replace various earlier designa- 
tions, siicli as tlie 'laylor system and task and 
botms management. 

The testimony at the lunirings was impressive 
and aroused public interest; from then on the 
management mo\ement was dominated and 
given logical integrity by the Taylor technique 
and j>rincijdes During the preceding twenty^- 
five years the develojnnent of the management 
movement and of the 'Faylor technique had 
proceedetl side by side, but with little influence 
of one on the other. The management movement 
apjieared spontaneously in the early i <SSo’s as the 
result of forces which matle American indus- 
trialists conscious of problems of management; 
a new technology, whose introduction was 
speeded by the results of tlu' Civil War; exten- 
sion of markets by railroad construction and 
expansion of the frontier; enlargement and 
mechanization of plants in response to larger 
markets and greater fixed capital leqiiircmcnts; 
the difficulty of adapting native and immigrant 
labor to the operation of machines; the depres- 
sion of the J 870’s, which cut severely into prof- 
its. This consciousness of management prob- 
lems received articulate expression from mem- 
bers of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, organized in 1880. Henry R. Towne’s 
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paper, “The T^ngineer as Kcononiisl,” read be- 
fore that society in 1SS6 is ^^etuTallv rep^arded as 
the bepinniriL^ of the inana^^einent movement. 
From then until the rate case hearings of u;io 
th(* management movement was essentially a 
concern of engint'ers (wcliisively, and its scanty 
literature v\'as to he found for th<‘ most part in 
engineering periodicals. At first it tk'voted par- 
ticular attention to differential wage systems; 
tfuai it stressed cost finding, its third and major 
emphasis, beginning about 1900, was on organi- 
zation and system. 'These phases of management 
wen* not considered as fundamentally related; 
their significance was not generally perceived 
and tlu'V had only moileratt* influence. 

As a gang boss, or assistant foreman, in the 
TfS(So s in tin* machiiu* sh(»p of the Midvale Steel 
C’ompanv 'Taylor made initial attempts to secure 
the desired output l>y imitating the then con\en- 
tional ])ressun* method of foremanship; tlu* 
result was a conflict with the workers. lie 
reached the conclusion that thi* causes of such 
conflicts were, on the one hand, workers' ft‘ar of 
e(‘onomic ins(‘('urity and distrust of management 
and, on tfie other hand, management's ignorance 
of w'hat it had a right to t‘\pect as a reasonable 
day’s w'ork. ( )pj)osition and waste, he held, were 
caused liy Uvse of force in ]>lace of knowledge in 
securing r)ut|Mit- At first '^I'aylor saw no farther 
than the indi\ idual workplace. 1 1 is objective was 
measurement and s])ecifications of a proper 
day’s work for each oj^eration. 'The unit of 
measurement was time per operation-unit; the 
tool of iiu'asurement, the stop watch. TXperi- 
ment with all the variables under control 
shafting, belting, machine adjustments, tools, 
disposition of materials — led to the discovery of 
a most ])roducti\e condition for each element 
and for all combinations of them. 'This made 
possible tw'o to threefold increase of output 
without additional effort, in fact, with less 
efiort, on tlu* jxirt of workers. 'Taylor then per- 
ceived that tlu* problem involv<*tl more than the 
workplace, that at all workjdaces the s]>i*cifica- 
tions derived from a perfectly comlitioneil e\- 
}H*rimental machine should be utili/ecl. Instead 
of following the line of least resistance and 
modifying the specifications to fit existing con- 
ditions, lu* sought a means whereby all machines 
could be tuned to the same degree of efficiency 
as that of the experimental machine and for this 
purpose appointed a spreiaTst foreman to attend 
to their conditioning and maintenance. This 
made practicable the use of standard specifica- 
tions for any operation on any machine and 


marked the emergence of research, the substitu 
tion of known and constant for variable factors, 
and standardization and functional foremanship 
as elements of a tt*chm.jUc of management . Hut 
more was to follow; Taylor soon realized that he 
v/as in a pf)sition to know in advance when work 
was due to come ofl machines and therelort 
could calculate prospectivi' available machine 
capacity. This made it ])racticable to {>lan and 
prepare the drawings, materials and tools for 
future Operations and thereby to eliininati* the 
between oj>eration wastes ol idle machine and 
man time; in short, to elh*ct a coordination of 
operations and a flow of work, lb* found it 
necessary to institute spt‘cial training to .seciin* 
most effective pt*rformance and coordination of 
all operations at each workphua* and to maintain 
the interest and good will oi' operatives; for if 
thes< acking, anv scheme of group perform- 
ance dependent on c<K)rilination ot c-omplcmen- 
tary specialized elforts is impotent. 'Thus to 
measurement and standardization as t*li*ments 
of managerial technicjue were addt*d planning, 
preparation, training and cor>p(‘ration. 'J’hese 
retjuired extension of the* use of functional (in- 
structional) foremen, for by now the* various 
managerial tasks had to be entrusted to trained 
and responsible sjvecialists. foremanship was 
thus transformed from the issuing of arbitrary 
orders to the teaching of staiuiard jiractise.^' 
f'ormulation of principles was not under- 
taken until after the techniejue had been tested 
and refined; but this embiTo s(‘i(‘ntific manage- 
ment, dt*v(‘lo}H*d in the production department 
in the iSSo’s, e\press<.‘tl all the ]>rinciples w hich 
haw since been a])j>lied in all de|iartinents of 
indu.stry. It was the stimulation of contacts with 
the management movement which led to formu- 
lation of jirinciples. 'J'aylor’s early statements of 
jirinciplt* have been expand(*d with experience 
and may now be summarized as manag(*nK‘nt 
rcxsearch, standards, control and cooperation. 

Re.search, investigation and experiment, with 
their jirocesses of analysis, measurement, com- 
parison and the like, constitute the only sound 
basis for determinations of purpose, policy, 
program, project, product, material, machine, 
tool, type of ability or skill, metluid and other 
factors and the coordination of these in j)ur- 
posefiil effort. If tlu* results of research, investi- 
gation and experiment are to be useful to an 
enterprise, they must bt^ madv* a'ailahle to 
executives and workers in the im of debned 
and published standards in management termi- 
nology wdiich serv'c as common goals, facilities 
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tion 


A basic distinction is niadc, for the enterprise as a whole and in each constituent department, 
between tbe functions of planning and execution. The planning functionaries analyze e\'ery 
!objective (orders to be filled or other olyeatix es) and asseniliie the particular combination of 
specifications relating to product, quantity, ciuality, materials, machines, tools, skills and pro- 
cedures, (or most precise, effecti\’e and economical accomplishment of tlie objective. 'J'he 
Ifxecutinj^ functionaries carry on the activities called for by these specifications in accoi dance 
with detailed standards of execution. 

Oioperation is promoted by the combination of all factors in the total situation; understanding^ 
and acceptance of the comon purpose; instruction and llie understanding of details; accept- 
ance and performance of complementary responsibilities; proper selection, assi^^nment and 
promotion of personnel; provision of adecjuate facilities; just sharing of the joint economic 
rewartls; cordial personal relations; steady provision of work to be done. 


and methods, replacinj]; chance and variable 
factors by constants in terms of which calcula- 
tions and plans may be made, 'bhere must be 
established a systematic procedure, based on the 
defined standards, for the execution of work, a 
procedure w'hich directs the researches, sets the 
standards, initiates operations, controls work in 
process and generally maintains conditions that 


facilitate each specialized effort and coordinate 
all specialized efforts, to the end that the com- 
mon objective may be achieved with a minimum 
of waste of human and material energies. 

Durably effective management requires recog- 
nition of the natural laws of cooperation: the 
integration of individual interests and desires 
with group interests and desires and of indi- 
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vidual capacities with the requirements of group 
piirp(/scs; the substitution of the laws of situa- 
tion for individual authority, guess and whim; 
and the recognition and ca})italization of human 
differences, motives, desires and capacities in 
the achievement of a common purpose. 

All these factors require planning on an ex- 
tensive, co^)rdinaled scale. Usually a separate 
j)Iarining department is needed in which the 
tasks are subdivided among different members 
of the managerial staff, 'bhe tendency is toward 
constantly greater specialization of functions. 

As a c:onse(pjence of the rate case hearings in 
1910 scientific management promptly bt‘came a 
\()gue in American industry, d'his was not 
Without harmful conseqiuuices. jVlost industrial- 
ists conceived the new' typi* of management as a 
mechanistic cost reducing device which could be 
bought and installed as is a machine; anti this 
credulity made AnuTican industry a rich ground 
for superficial, intlexibh' systems of “efliciency 
engineers” wlitise liislonc plac(‘ in management 
engineering is comparable to that of the quack 
and shyster in medicine and law. It has taken 
nearly twenty years fo»* industry to learn that 
scientific management is not a mechanistic de- 
vice ready for quick installation; tliat it is not so 
much a specific system of management as a 
mode of attack on the pniblems of a manage- 
ment situation. Although, because certain func- 
tions are common to all enterprises, analy.ses 
result in a common basic framework of manage- 
ment for all situations research, measurement, 
standards, planning, jireparation, inspection — in 
any particular managerial situation the research 
is adapted to its special problems, the resultant 
standards reflect the particular data and the 
control of operations must be designed to pro- 
mote the aj'iplication of the standards set. 'J’he 
integrated details of |)rocedure resulting from 
the scientific management approach to any par- 
ticular situation are seldom ajiplicable to any 
other situation, for each has its ext!lusive ele- 
ments which call for pertinent variation in pro- 
cedure. I'urthermore the system (»f management 
designed to apply to a particular situation cannot 
be “installed”; it must be de\ eloped by an edu- 
cational process w’hicli lakes time and which in- 
cludes executives as well as workers. 

IVior to the World \\\ir scientific management 
was concerned chiefly with production. This 
w'as a period of increases in population, wealth, 
..onsumption and prices; a sellers’ market pre- 
vailed, in which the managerial problem was 
output. When the World War forced the United 


States into a buyers’ market w it h respect to mos 
of its long established indust ri<‘s, other phases of 
management, such as marketing, labor relations 
and general administration, became dominant 
problems. In the post-war period, because of 
aggravated competition and lower profit mar- 
gins, .scientific management spread throughout 
industry. Jt broadeiual into a general movement 
for more rational utilization of materials, labor, 
machinery and apparatus and for the elimination 
of w'aste. d'here was a marKcd tendency for 
scientific management to becomi* a matter of 
general principles, an approach to problems, 
rather than a fixetl body of practise. Practise had 
to change because of the introduction of new 
techniques and j>rfK*e.sses, the incnnisingly auto- 
matic character of production and the tendency 
tou'ard remote control; time and motion study 
itself became more and more a jucliminan' to 
the use of new machines and apparatus. 

'JTe me(dianistic- aspects of scientific manage- 
ment are not tiie same in all instances. In iiuhis- 
tries producing to individual .specifications, 
e.g. conveying apparatus, the mechanisms of 
scientific management are numerous and visible, 
for operations in such industries have the largest 
number of variables to be standardized and 
controlled. In industries making successive lots 
of a statulardized pn)duct variable onl) in minor 
details, as in the shex.' industry, the meclianisms 
W’hile less numerous are n(*verthele.ss af)parent. 

In industries making a homogeneous synthetic 
product, such as canned food, or an analytic 
product, such as gasoline, on apparatus in .series, 
mccnanisins are t)arely noticeable; performance 
of their functions has been incorporated into 
spcx'ially designed machines which have a defi- 
nite functional-capacity-lime rc'Iationshiy). 

Nor is this penetration of .scientific niamige- 
ment into all areas of maniigeinent an indication 
of a corre.sponding j>enctration into all indus- 
tries and establishments. As a re.search, educa- 
tional and consequently an investment project 
it does not appear desirable to all owners. As a 
technique which brings executives as well as 
operative's under a “reign of law,” it docs not 
attract all executives. It does not aj^j^cal to 
owners and executives whose eoncejn of the 
competitive process is the existence of variables 
for advantageous manipulation. For these rea- 
sons its influence on American industry has 
been uneven. It has had a profound effect upon 
the metal working industries Init scarcely any 
upon coal mining and agriculture. It is used 
chiefly in production departments and only to a 
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limited extent in merchandising,^ and general 
administration. Hardly a plant exists in which 
such mechanisms as time study and planning 
have not been utilized by production depart- 
ments, but there are few plants which have in- 
corporated scientific Tiianageinent as an inte- 
grated whole into all departments. 

The associates of Taylor who contributed 
most to the technique of scientific management 
were Carl G. Barth, Henry L. (hintt and Frank 
B. Gilbreth. Barth, in close associaticjn with 
Taylor, had as much to do with the details of 
development, testing and ])erfection of mecha- 
nisms as Taylor himself, and the technic|ue re 
mains essentially as these two dt'veloped it. 
Gantt’s greatest contributions wt‘re extension 
of the use of grapliieal method m recording per- 
formance and the task and bonus system of 
differential wage payment, accepted l>\ many 
because it guarantees a tiny wage, pays a bonus 
for achievement of standard output l)ut offers 
no incentive for excelling the standard, Gilhreth 
emphasized the study of motions and their 
classification into fundamental t}'pes and the use 
of the cinematographic rnelhoil of motion and 
time study, which is suj>erior to the stoy> watch 
for measurement of oyierations invob ing cycle's 
of cjiiiek time units ana for teaching manuai 
skill. He also stressetl the importance of fatigue. 
Harrington Emerson, although not an associate 
of Taylor or a significant contributor to the 
technique, was an outstanding expositor and 
popularizer of the jihilosophy and principles. 

The social philosophy of scientific manage- 
ment, contrary to common assimijuion, has not 
changed essentially during tlu* fifty years of its 
development, although the expressions of its 
philosophy have Tied part pasm with 

general change in jierception of social values. 
Scientific management originated a period of 
frontier striving for siihsistcnceaii ? ^ ompctencc, 
when the “full dinner jxiiT’ was the ideal of 
American effort and when the chief objective of 
scientific management was to increase the work- 
ers’ e*arnings. It assumed leadersliip after the 
turn of the century in the growth of sentiment 
favoring more cooperative relations in industry, 
and scientific management plants were pioneers 
in developing personnel management and im- 
proved industrial relations. More recently its 
proponents have led in working t>ut means of 
securing workers’ consent and yxirticipation in 
management, a natural development after ex- 
perience with a technique which is essentially a 
discipline in cooperation. The iq^ccific instances 


in w^hich management and labor have j<Mned in 
the formulation of better procedures have gener- 
ally been under scientific management auspices. 
In current discussions by those who advocate 
social regulation of investment and production 
under some form of national economic planning 
the scientific management principles of research, 
standardization and planning are carried over 
into the hypothetical mechanism of social 
control. 

The controversies in scientific management 
have centered aliout the relations betw-ceri man- 
agenieat and labor. In plants where scientific 
management has Ix^en dev^eloped there is a 
notable ab.sencc of controversy* 'This cannot be 
said of the inlluencc of “efficiency engineering.” 
Gonfiif't between lal'vor and scieiitiiic manage- 
ment has been in the field of d(x*trine. Im- 
TTuduately after the rate case hearings of iqio 
the Aiiiei'ican hedemnon of i^abor, which had 
paid no attention to scientific management dur- 
ing the preceding thirty years, initiated violent 
opposition, d’fiis opposition was due in major 
part to misimaerstanding; it was based on ex- 
perience outside the field of scientilic manage- 
ment with wage plans which resulted in sp<"ed- 
up and wage reductions. 'The unions charged 
that scientific managemeiU wUvS a device for 
speeding up workers. Such cliarges gradually 
ceased, for later observation disclosed that the 
opposite w'as the fact, that scientific management 
really undertf)ok the first jdant studies indus- 
trial psychology and made avoidance of fatigue 
one of its major concerns, d'herc was, however, 
a substantial basis for the fear on tlu* part of 
craft unions that tlie researches of sifienlific 
management wx)uld make knowF‘dge of craft 
skills common property of managements and 
would weaken the strength of workers w ho had 
a monopoly of such knowledge. Scientific man- 
agement anil automatic and quasi-automatic 
machines and machine controls have indeed 
})roved that lliis fear was well grounded. For 
while craft unions depend upon relative sta- 
bility of industry and occupations, these are 
continually changed by moilern technology, of 
which scientific management is an aspect. What 
the unions dill not at fir.st perceive is that a 
greater [potential power for w^orkers than posses- 
sion of an exclusive knowledge of craft skills is 
presented by the de})endence of scientific man- 
agement upon excejitional cooperation, produc- 
ing a corresponding v ulnerability to sabotage. 
With the realization of this fact anil as a result of 
the cordial relations between managements and 
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workers during the rapid extension of scientific 
management requiretl for acfeqiiate production 
of material for the World War, opposition on the 
part of unions disappeart‘d. 'J’oday some of them 
are utilizing time study and other research 
methods of scientilic management to procure 
data for us(‘ in negotiating with employers con- 
cerning output and wagt* standards under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Scientific inanagemcmt has made some prog- 
ress in I'iurope, particularly in the post-war 
})eriod uruler the stimulating inlluence of the 
upswing in American prosperity. With the ex- 
crplion of a few noUwvorthv individual plants, 
it is not general in lOngland and France; but in 
(iennany scientific nianagement w^as made an 
<‘ssential jxirt of the rationalization movement in 
the years i()20 30. The most extensive applica- 
tion is probably being undtalaken in the Soviet 
Union. In line with Feiiin's idea that while it 
had certain harsh features of capitalist exploita- 
tion, its fiindarnmital prineij>les A\ere of a pro- 
gressive character Soviet imlustry is (‘Tnj)loying 
the prinei})les of scientilic manageint'nl on an 
ever increasing scale. 

II. S. IhRSON 

Srr: IManaoimI'N’I’; I'aciohv Svstfm; Laiu;!' Si'ai.i- 
JM<oi)1!( 'I'ion; Si andaudi/a'i ion; Spix'i \ ia / m ion; 
C’osi A( eoi'N’i IN<;; I''\(aNiaauN<;; Iaim io; ICm i- 
(Mi N(’v; Wash-; I aiicu ; Pihs(»nm,l Aomimsika- 
'j Ion; Lahok Fiknoviu; Indisiiual Hii.aiions; 
l.AiioR, Mi nions oi^ Ri mi ni. kai ton rou; Lahoh- 
C'ai’iivl (.‘ooitrai ion; ^^'1 1 1 \ri Work, Inir stri.ai.; 
Na'i’ionai. EeoNOMie Plan ni no, 

(Consult: (.'oplpy, I'fanlc R., h'rftlcriik Jf\ 'rnylar. 
Fat her of Scirntifn M anayrnienl , z \ols. (New ^'(»rk 
192s); Drury, Jloraee IP, Sinntifa Matiaycmnit^ 
Coluiiihia lbii\ ensiiy, Studies jn lii.sfory, Jveononiics 
and Fublif Law, no. 157 (.Kd ed. New \ ork ig22); 
“C'rilieal INsays on Seientitie Management” in Taylor 
Society, Hullvtiu, vol. \ (m; 25) Dartmouth 

C’ollei^e, Arnos 'Puck School of Administration and 
k'inance, ('niijc} cticc oil Sunuific Alaiia^cmcnt (Ilan- 
o\er 1012); 'Taylor, Tdederick \V., “A Piece-Rate 
System” in American Society of’ Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Tniiiujciiotis, \ol, \\ i ( iS<;5) hst) reprinted 

in Tivo Papn\ on Scientific Manaycnirnt (London 
igig), 77 /<' Frinct files of Siientific Manaifement 
(New York i<ii i), and Sliop Management (New \'ork 
igii); Duhreiiil, 11 ., Le trai'ail ameniain 77/ par un 
Quvrier fiain'ais (Paris ig2<>), ir. as Robots or MenY by 
E. and M. Merrill (New ^'o^k i<>3o); (lantt, Henry 
L., Work, If'ayes and Profits (2nd ed. New York 1913), 
and Industrial Leadership (New' Haven igih); Ciil- 
breth, 1 *'. H., ^lotion Study; a Alet/iod Jor Increasing 
the Fdfiiiency of the Workman (New 'S'ork igii), anil 
ib inter if Scientific Management (2nd ed. New' York 
igi.}); Lhnted States, Con^^ress, House, Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the 'Taylor and Other Systems t)f 
Shop IVIanagcment, Taylor and Other Systems of Shop 


Manaffement ^ 62nd Cong., 2nd scss., House Report 
no. 403 (1912), reprinted in 'Taylor Society, Rtdiettn, 
vol. xi, no. 3 (New ^Virk 192(1); ICmerson, Harrington, 
'Piveh'e Prindples of Effiitency (New' ^ ork 1913)* 
Hoxie, R. F., Siientific Manayynnent and Labor (New 
York 1915); “Labor, Management and Production,” 
ed. by M. 1 .. Cooke, S. (iompers and T\ J. Miller in 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Annals^ vol. xc i (Philadelphia 1920); Seientific Man- 
atJtement since Taylor, cd. by E. E. Hunt (New York 
i()24); Merrick, Dwight \'., Time Studies as a Basis for 
Rate Setting (New ^'ork i9"t>); Parkhurst, E. A., 
Applied Methods of Seientific Management (2nd ed. 
New ^’o^k 1917); Allciit, E. A., Pnmiples of Industrial 
Manaifcment (London 1032); 'Taylor Society, Scientific 
Alanai^enient in Ameriian Industry, ed. by H. S. 
JVrson (New ’b'ork 192(>); Alford, L. P., Janes if 
Alanaj^ement (New- \’oik 192H); Perst)n, H. S., 
“Scientilic Managtanent and Economic Planning” in 
'Paylor Society, Bulletin, ^ol. x\'ii (1932) 204-2(S; 
Hricard, (T, lAor^anisation scientifi</ur du triwad 
(Pans n>27); Cierhardt, J., Arbeit sratioiinhsierunf:; und 
persbnlii he Ahhiinfiifiieit ('Pubingcn mzq); Seubert 
Rudolf, Alls det I^raxis des 'I'aylot -Systems (Rcrlui 
1914); 'riiompson, ( '. IP, I.e rroi yanisation des usines, 

2 \ols. (Pans i()2(p; Seientifii Maniejement , cd. b\ C. 
TP 'Pbonipson, Harvard Rusiness Stuilies, vol. i 
(('ambiidye, Alass. 1014). S(‘e also the files of the 
'Pavloi Soi'ietv Bulletin, published bimonthly in New 
^’oik since H114. 

SCM.OPIS 1)1 SAi. FRANC, CONTE I'EDF- 
RICO (i7<)f^-iS7(S), Italiim historian, jurist and 
statesman. Sdop is .studied law at the I 'niversity 
of 'Turin and entenal the Piedmont public serv- 
ice as an official in tlie Ministry of the Interior. 
In J.S31 C’harles Albert ajipointetl him a mem- 
ber of the eommission which wxis to reform and 
codify civil, criminal and commercial law; Sclo- 
pis was active particularly in the suhcornmittec 
concerned with the civil codtx From iS.1.4 to 
184CS lie served as advocate general and in 11848 
was named ])resident of the commission to draw 
up the organic kuv for the press. Jn the first 
constilutional cabinet of that year Sclopis held 
the post of minister of justice and from 1849 
to 1864 he was a iiicinber of the Senate, W'here 
he represented the eonservative element. In 
1871 he was appointetl president of the Com- 
mission of Arbitration to settle the Alabama 
affair between the United States and England 
According to current opinion the arbitration in 
question had a much greater significance than 
the scope of the controversy seemed to indicate, 
because it appeared to mark the beginning of a 
new era in international relations, inspired by 
the princijde of peaceful adjustment of dispute? 
between states. 

Sclopis achieved recc^nition not only as a 
political figure hut also as a legal scholar and 
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h^*stonan and after 1848 turned to intensive 
study. In 1833 he published the Storia dell an- 
tied lc<^islazi(mc del Piemonte (']\irin), which 
served as a basis for his more extensive Storin 
della legislaziune italiana (3 vols., 'ruriu 1840- 
57; 2nd ed. 1863-64). d’he latter consists of 
three parts: the first deals with the origin and 
sources of legislation in the various regions of 
Italy; the secoiul discusses the dcveloj)inent of 
legal institutions and gi\es a concise history of 
the more important l.iws from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth century; while the thittl treats of 
changes in Italian legislation between the time 
of the J^Vench Revolution anti the reforms of the 
priTices in 1846 47. In this bof)k Sclopis point<‘tl 
out the general similarity of leg.il tlt'Velojunent 
throughout Italy. lie also wrote a number of 
works on political history, iT’ichiding kelazinjii 
fxditirlie fra la dinasfia di Sai'oia e il grvern > 
hritaiiuico tSj^) ('burin 1853), a study of 

the modern history ot Sa^o^. Sclopis sorted as 
pr<‘sident of the I )ej’nita:done th Storia 1 ‘atria 
and of the Academy of Scitaiccs ol 'Furni anti 
contributed to tlu‘ Antologia, the Rei'ue de legis- 
lation et de jnris/nndence and tlu* Revue de d)oii 
historique fran(ais el etrangei . 

(iriDo hr KncniKKo 

('\))isu]t\ Sclopis, V,, Drthi ‘f'ihi c dr/lr opac del totite 
i’/irnm Sr/opis di Satcxnto ('I'urin 1005); K(»t.ca, 
4Uic<.‘, 1 iooite I*u d< ri( Sthfpi'^ de Saletmio, J^es 
( (iiUitles llaliciis au Xl\ Sici Ic, \()I. iii (Paris iSSo), 
vs th ct)in]ilctc hihliornijihv of Sclopis’ woik; llerto- 
loiti, Antonio, J.e (ojute J<'K‘drri( *S’//o/)/v di Stdi nim» 
(Florence 1K73); (.’arutti, 1 )., ”Ii contc Sclojus” in 
JSJuoi'a auioloi’jd^ \<»l. xxwiii (1S7S) 352- 3<>. 

scorr, CITARldtS PRKSIAVK H (1846- 

1932), English journalist. Scott in J871 joined 
the Alanchester (inardian^ of which his brother- 
in-huv, J. K. 'baylor, was proprietor, became 
editor of the paper in 1872 anti chief proprietor 
1905. lie was actively in conti >I until 1929. 
He sal in Parliament as the representative of the 
Eeigli division ot Lancashire from i8(j3 to 1906 
but never held office and rart‘iy spoke in the 
^ louse. His re]>utation was entirely bound uf) 

^ nth the great paptu' vsliich he ft>und an undis- 
tinguished ]>ro\'incial journal but Avhich under 
ids masterful domination became the most 
powerful exponent ot the Liberal idea in bmg- 
laiul anti perhaps in the wairld. Indoctrinatetl 
from the cradle w ith the “tlissidtaice of Hi.ssent 
and the' gospel ol Lobdenitc' LibeTalisrn, Sc'ott 
brougiit to the sphere ol journalism a high 
gravity that gave to the* ]\lanc'he*ster (juardian a 
se'v'eie, e*vx*n slightly e'C'cle^siastical air. I Ic w'as not 


indifferent to the business side of journalism, 
and no newspaper ever maintaine'ci a higher 
standartl of technical ;ind literary CAcellence. 
Rut he held that journalism was a jujblic utility 
service that must be administered with au.stere 
disre'gard of private* interest. Against the modern 
te*ntlencie‘S of the popular press he ]U'esenled an 
implae'able front. In a famous declaration of 
journali.stic faith he s;iid, “Its [the ne*wspap<T’s] 
primary duty is the gathering ol ne*ws. At the 
peril of its .soul it must se(‘ that the suppl\ is not 
tainted. Watlier in what it gi\es, nor in what it 
does !K»t give, nor in tlie modt* or j)re*se*ntation, 
must the unclouded fac'c of 'rrutli suller wrong, 
('omment is ii but facts are sacred. Propa- 
ganda., so callecb by this nu'ans is hateful. The 
\<>.ce of opponents, no U*ss than that of frieaids, 
has a right to be heard, (’ommenl is also justly 
suiv'rct to a self-im]>os(‘tl restraint. It is well to 
be tranl;: it is even better to be fair.'’ Wlnai large 
issues were at stake and what he hehl to be the 
cause of truth anil justice was in one scab* and 
that of business advantage was in the other, he 
never hesitated Scott was so often on the un- 
}>opular side that it might have been .supposial 
that he had a ptTver.se love of opposing the 
general curri'nt. That was not so. Hi* had no 
passiiir for conflict for the sake ol conflict and 
was never happiei than when the victoiy of 
reason over prejudice was won. He took great 
business risks, not under thi* spur of emotion 
but with calculating firmness and full apprecia- 
tion of the possibility of unplea.sant con.se- 
qiiences. His resolute ojqxisition to the Roer War 
made it necessary for his house and oflice to be 
protected by the jiolice against violence, and his 
advocacy of Irish home rule in 1886 gravely im- 
periled his busini'ss. His sjiirit nevi'r lo.st its 
eager ijuest for new* kingdoms of the mind and 
wider horizons for human liberty. Scott’s in- 
lluence was not measured by circulation figures 
but b\ liis apjieal to all the best minds of his time 
all over the world and especially by the weight of 
his authoritv with j>ublic men of all [airties and 
with the best elements of journali.sm in all 
countries. 

A. (L CIakoinI'H 

(Jnnsult: Hohafin, John A., “A (heal I*.(fitor” in 
Nafion, vf)l. cxxix (lo^fp i <>2 03; ( hmliner, A. (h, 
‘“I’wn Journalists, (’. I*. Si oil and Northcliife; a 
Contrast” in Rifieternth (Jetiturw \ol. i-i\ (0^32) 247- 
5(1; ‘‘C’. I*. Seoll, i 84(> n^32. Memorial Number” in 
JManchester (Guardian Weehtv, \ol. wvi (1(^32) no. 2 
supplement; I 'eilern, Karl, in l^rewisisi he Jidirbucher^ 
vol. ecMii ( i<>32) 143 4<>; I laminond, J. L., The Life of 
C. P. Scott (Londiui J934)* 
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SCOTT, SIR WALTER (1771-1832), Scottish 
man of letters. Both as a novelist and as a per- 
sonality Scott helped to estaljlish the pattern of 
values known as Victorian conserv\atism. With- 
out too obvious preachinjT the Waverley novels 
manage to u])hold a conservative way of life: 
the ri^ht is always oti the side of loyalty to king 
and aristocracy, devotion to tradition, simple 
acquiescence in a hierarchically organized soci- 
ety, distrust of schemes for political reform. 
Scott even more effectively than Disraeli trans- 
lated Burke for the multitude. A great deal of 
sentimentality, an acceptance of parliamentary^ 
supremacy, a fairly conscious use of the past to 
provide emotional compensation for the inade- 
quacies of the shopkeeping present, a national- 
ism both Scottish and British, all go to make uj> 
the nineteenth ct'iitury Scc)tt, so different in 
these respects from Swift and Johnson, his 
predecessors as literary d'ories. Scott has even 
a touch of optimism, an acceptaTue ot change 
if not of progress, which makes him a good 
Victorian, l lazlitt aiul (ieorge Sand both found 
in him a profoimder knowledge of human beings 
and therefore a profounder democracy than in 
the utilitarians. Ruskin coupled him with Horner 
as a master of true toryism. Mark dwain blamed 
what to him was the sentimental chivalrousness 
and practical slovenliiu^ss of the Old South 
partly on the vogue of Scott’s novels. In Kng- 
laml Scott’s wide political influence, although 
varied, was no doubt chiefly on the side of con- 
fonnity wdth ])revailing middle class .standards. 
On the continent his influence nuule itself felt 
]>rimarily in the field of historiography. His 
wealth of picture.s(|ue local color, carefully se- 
lected vvith an eye to both the region and the 
period under consideration, far surpassed the 
tentative beginnings made in this direction by 
Chateaubriaiul in his (h'rtiv dii chmtiuniswc and 
Ias martyrs, 'bhe tremendous pojnilarity of the 
Waverley novels and their success in recreating 
the temper and atmosphere of various periods 
made a deep impress upon the generation of ro- 
mantic historians headed by 'riiierry and elevated 
the formula of “local color” into a cartlinal dog- 
ma of early nineteenth century historiography. 

C’rank Bkinton 

It'orAw: IIVu/v’N, 50 vi)ls. (liosli)ti i<)i2 13). 

Cofisult: Ttriiiton, t'., 77 /c J^olitiidl hiras of the Efif^Itsh 
Rn/fidfitK ist\ (London n>2(>) ]>. ioS-22, 130 42; Bu- 
chan, J., Sir li’d/tet S((jtt (London 1032) p. 360—73; 
Fuetcr, Fainard, (.tcsrhu hie dcf tieuercfi J fistarioi^ra- 
phie, llandhiich dcr niitlclaltcrlichcn und ncucrcn 
Cieschichte, vol. i (Mvinich i(>i >) p. 442-47. 


SCOTUS, JOHN DUNS. See Duns Scotus, 
John. 

SCRIBPS, EDWARD WYLLTS (1854-1926), 
American newspaper publisher. Scripps was 
born on a farm near Rushville, Illinois. After 
a brief period of schooling he went to Detroit, 
where he worked in various caj^acities on news- 
papers owned by liis older brother, James. In 
1878 with money borrow-ed from the latter he 
founded the Cleveland Penny Press (later the 
Press), out of which grew the Scripps-McRae 
League (with Colonel Milton McRae), after- 
warti the Scripps- Howard chain The latter at 
one time coinpri.sed thirty papers, read by some 
twenty million Americans. 

Scripps began with the perceptitin that nine 
tenths of the American public wxm'c uTuler- 
j^rivileged and that papers edited for them would 
gain circulatit)n and advertising proflts. ( )n this 
economic theory he built the biggest personal 
fortune ever amassed by a newspaper owiut in 
the United States. In his earlier c.ireer he 
championed the working man, right or wrong, 
but later he became consemitive. I'ollowing the 
Jhilitzcr tradition as a })ublisher he made his 
greatest contribution to journalism in puttiiig 
facts of the physical sciences within reach of the 
masses. He founded Science Service arul en- 
dowed a college and a scientific research branch 
of the University of California. 

Scripps avoided the notoriety w^hich his 
papers thrust on others and w^as little known. 
.After he took into partnership Roy W. How^ard, 
the emphasis of his chain was le.ss upon liberal- 
ism and more uj)on jiopular news. .As a competi- 
tor of the .Associated Press the Scripps-lloward 
chain organized the United Press, which in 
seventeen languages served papers in thirty- 
eight countries. Ill health forcetl Scripps to 
relinquish active control of his papers in 1920. 
In his will he providt‘tl for the growth of his 
newspaper institution by the stipulation that one 
third of the profits should go into expansion. 

Silas Bhnt 

(Jomult: Gardner, Gilsoii, husty Scripps (New' York 
ig32); ('ochran, Ne^^ley D., P. IV. Scripps (New' York 
>033); Beni, Silas, Baltyhoo; the Voice of the Press 
(New York 1927) ch. xi. 

SCROPE, GEORGE JULIUS POULETT 
(1797-1876), F 2 nglish economist. A distinguished 
geologist, Scrope wrote copiously on social and 
economic questions and was a member of Par- 
liament from 1833 to 1868. His social philo.sophy 
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w^as f'jndamentally liberal, althoup;li he was criti- 
cal ot laissez fairc, stressing the value of iiisti- 
tutionaJ control. He emphasized the importance 
of establishing “rules for the guidance of man- 
kind.’' He vigorously opposed the Malthusian 
theory of population, urging the possibility of 
increasing production, defending the })oor law 
in principle and proposing the erection f>f public 
works and the developmenl of insurance as 
means of dealing with unemployment. He criti- 
cized the gold stantlard and urged the advan- 
tages of a silver and e.specially of a managed 
paper currency. He was one of the first English 
economists to advocate the construction of a 
“tabular standard” designed for use in miti- 
gating the evils of fluctuations in the value of 
money, h'aulty moiulaiy laws, he believed, ag- 
gravate the business cj^cle, in reality caused by 
psychological influences. Scrope cmplovetl the 
conct‘pt f)f equilibrium in his penetrating treat- 
ment of demand and supply. He was sharply 
critical of his “orthrxlox” contemporaries, par- 
ticularly of their failure to accord capital a jiroper 
])lace along with labor as a source of wealth. 
Influenced by Samuel Read, he was one ot 
the first English economists to analyze profits, 
in which he recognized four elements: interest, 
his “abstinence” theory -an improvement on 
Read’s -pR'ceded and probably inspired Sen- 
ior’s; insurance against risks, perhaps now for 
the first time clearly declared ultimately to can- 
cel out with losses; wages of suj^erinteiuknce; 
and monopoly gains, including rent of ability, 
arising from exclusive advantages. Scrope ’s in- 
fluence on subsequent economic thought was 
slight. 

1\AKL W. Rkjei.ow 

Important works-. “'^Fhe Politic-il Eo)nomists” in Qiuu- 
tcrly Revinvy vol. xliv (1S31) i 52; I^nmiplrs of Politi- 
cal Eiimomy (London JS33; 2 nd vd., rntitlcd Political 
lu otiomy for Plain People, London 
Consult: Opic, R,, “A Neglected English Economist; 
George Poulett Scrope” in Quarteily jfournal of Eco- 
nomics, vol. xliv (1929) 101-37. 

SEA POWER. See Navy. 

seage:r, henry Rogers (1S70-1930), 

American economist and .social reformer. Seager 
studied at Michigan, Johns Hopkins, Halle, 
Berlin, Vienna and Pennsylvania universities 
and taught eight years at Pennsylvania and 
twenty-eight at Columbia. The individuals who 
most influenced his intere.sts and thinking were 
Bohrn-Bawerk, Ely and Patten. 
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Although Seager published a widely used text 
on economic princijfles, his enihusi.usm was 
aroused principally b\ practical problems, and 
his chief contributions were in the field ol labor 
and of trusts. The chapters on such problems in 
his elementary text arc* cjuite generally con- 
sidered the best brief treatment available, while 
most students believe that no more persuasive 
statement of the cmsc for social insurance can be 
found oustide Seager’s \olume. The changes in 
public policy toward corporations and trusts tor 
which he contended throughout tweiity-fi\'c 
years are in process of incorporation in state and 
federal .statutes. 

Seager engaged in a variety of public and pro- 
fcssiiuial activities. He was organizer and thrice 
]>resident of the American Association for Labor 
IvCgLlation, vice chairman of the Wainwright 
Commission on employers’ liability and work- 
men’s conifHMisation in New ^’ork, .secretary of 
the Shipbuilding laibor Adjustment Board 
during the World War, secretary of t!ie Presi- 
dent’s Second National Industrial Conference 
of 1919-^0 and president of the American 
Economic Association in U)zz. 

Seager’s painstaking devotion tf> his students* 
interests brought him a res])ect, atlmiration and 
love rarely equaled. Through them and through 
his public activities his influence on American 
economic thought and institutions would have 
been great and permanent had he never pub- 
lished a line. 

CllARl.l'S A. GlU.lCK, Ju. 

Important rcorks: Introduction to Eiononiirs (New V<)ik 
J90.1, 3rd rev. ed. oiosi; Social Insuraiue (New York 
igio); Principles of K(onomi(\ (Ni*w '^'ork 1913, 3rd 
rev. ed. 1023); Trust and Corpoiation Problems (New 
York i<;29), in ctillahorntion with t'. A. (iulick, Jr.; 
iMhor and Other Eiononni Essays, ed. hv C. A. Gulick, 
Jr. (New York J931). 

Consult: INlitchell, W. C., Introduetifjii to Eahor and 
Other Economic Essays, p. i\-\iv; American Economic 
Renew', v'ol. xx (1930) 7U4~‘;7- 

SEAMEN. The seaman on shipboard forms 
part of a miniature society whose members are 
carefully organized for purposes of tliscipline, 
diviskni of labor and centralization of authority 
and responsibility. All of these ends are fur- 
thered by the hierarchy of shijtboard life, which 
progresses from a diversity of lower ratings, or 
positions, through a smaller number of petty 
officers and the several mates and engineers and 
finally terminates in the master, or captain, who 
wields supreme authority while at sea. A more 
elaborate div ision of labor is achieved, however. 
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by adding to this liorizontal classification a ver- 
tical division of the shij) s company into three 
departments; namely, deck, engine room and 
catering. Kach department contains from three 
or four to fifteen or twenty ratings, depending 
nj)on tlie si/e and type of vessel, and in larger 
craft there are often many indi\idua]s under a 
given rating. Modern luxury liners also carry a 
miscellaneous group of persons including musi- 
cians, barbers, manicurists, retail shop attend- 
ants and tilt* like; but these have small claim to 
consideration as marine \vt>rkcrs. 

Because of the peculiar contlititins of his exist- 
ence on both land anti sea and tlu* miiltijilicity 
of special labor problems arising f rtim his occu- 
jiation, the seaman has bt'en regartled, both in 
fact and in fiction, as sui i;nur Is. W ith the excep- 
tion of the past ft‘\v dec, ales, during which the 
advent of steam and oil has made jiossible shorter 
and more regukir voyages and therefore an ap- 
proach to a normal manner of living, the great 
maritime jieoples of the vvorltl, no matter how 
far apart chronologically or geograjihicallv, have 
protluced a seaman class tliflerentialetl unmis- 
takably from the landsmen. Whether because of 
economic necessitv or opporfunity , these great 
seagoing groups h.ave com<‘ for the most jiart 
from a reiatively small number of geographical 
areas witness the roles jilavcd in maritime his- 
tory by Bhoenicians, (ire<‘ks, \'enetians, (Geno- 
ese, C'at,ilans, Bast/ues, Scandiiiav ians, English, 
Dutch, l^)rtuguest^ New baiglaiiders, Jajianese 
and the natives of Dalmatia, (;f ( oia and the 
Dhittagong coast in India and of Ningpo in 
China. 

d'hroughout many centuries living conditions 
for seagoing labor were hard in the extreme. 
Wiyages were long, uncertain and treacherous, 
beset with dangers and rejilete with tedium. Not 
only were storms jiarticularly severe on tin* rela- 
tively small sailing vessels, but the possibilities 
of shipwreck, tlrowning, starv ation, fire, strand- 
ing and cajnun* by jnrates, savages or hostile 
peoples had also to be* laced. I'iven if none of 
these dread eventualities occurred, a voyage 
might bring accident or tliseaseto the individual. 
Accidents were so common as to place the sea- 
man near if not at the top of the list of those 
engaged in dangerous callings, and the surgical 
m(‘ans of dealing with them were often appall- 
ingly primitiv e. Until the use of lime juice and 
other anti-scorbutics became common in the 
nineteenth cent ury, scurv y was perhaps the most 
spectacul.ir of seamen’s diseases; but many other 
maladies, led by pulmonary, digestive and skin 


disorders, vv'cre very common on shipboaro, 
A'enereal diseases belong in a sej^arate category; 
but whether because ol the seamans reckless- 
ness or because of his peculiar circumstances 
thc}^ too were well represent t‘d in tlie loreca.stle 
and virtually untreated. Only since the so-called 
Brussels Agreement of i(p4 havt* soiru* of the 
leading maritime nations inadt* international 
provision for the free, systt‘matic and scitmtific 
treatment of venereal diseases in the merchant 
marine. 

In .some coimtries these hardships of seafaring 
life servt'd as a challenge to vvh(‘f the appetites 
of young, v'igraous aiul ambitious men for ad- 
venture and a sight of strange places. But as in 
other trades pf)or jobs attracted poor workers, 
until many forecastles vv(Ti* filled Lirgi‘ly with 
thescourings of the (‘arth. d’he freijucnt t \ raniiy 
of the master and mates was another cause for 
this low caliber of the men before the mast, 
although it was to an c.xtenl an effect as well. 
The “jKteket rats” of tiu* Atlantic sailing sh!]>s 
of the early nineteenth ctmlury may have been 
desjKTate characters, but they vvt're certainly 
not softeiK'd by the “bucko mates” who kicked 
and bullied them into submission rather than 
discipline, and who not infr(\jucntlv mainKal 
and occasionally nuinlered tlnan. Disci] )line in 
fact was sometimes mistaken by the bridge for 
cruelty and license. In certain mediaeval codes 
actual dismemlxTmcnt was countenanced as a 
])unishment for specified offenses; while flog- 
ging, one of the most barbarous punishments of 
modern times, persisted well into the nineteenth 
century. 

At best the life of a foremast hantl on a sailing 
vessel was a mixture of mr>notony libtTally 
s])iced with tlanger and hardshi}>, poor food, 
cramped ({uarters, exposure, long hours and 
complete subjection to the wills and whims of 
tlie officers; at its worst it was hell afloat. It is 
small wonder, then, that during his relatively 
brief spells ashore between v oyages the common 
seaman sought to forget the limitations of his 
workaday world in a mood of reckless irrespon- 
sibility and a round of wild tlissijiation. Being 
for the most part an untutored jierson, he might 
in any case have looked for low pleasures and 
amusements. But he was spared that trouble by 
tlie crimp and his associates, the runner, the 
prostitute and the boarding house and saloon 
kee|.ier, who thrust before him temptations 
wliich ajipealed to his basest instincts. Under the 
commercialized organization of water front pan- 
dering developed during the nineteenth century 
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the seaman on liiore was systematical I v over- 
charged, cheated and robbed; and hnally, wlicn 
his accumulated earnings were gone, the crimp, 
acting as a self-appointed shipjiing master, 
would find a berth for him on an onlgoimj wssei. 

As part payment for his alleged ser\iees in 
these matters the crimp would usually cajole or 
bully the seaman into signing an advance note 
and an allotment of wages, both preferred 
charges against anticipated eaniings and both 
payable by the owners directly to the crimp. If 
these ordinary methods of recruitment proved 
insufficient, resort was somelimes had to shang- 
haiing, virtually a method of kiilnaping. Any 
strong kx)king man seen near the vvat<T Iront 
might be overpowered, drugged or beaten into 
inscTisibility and delivered on bo»ii\l an outgoing 
vessel in need of hands. 

When viewed from the stand]>oint (*f labor 
problems slnj)l)oard lih‘ presenletl ilillicult and 
peeuliar as]’)eets as wt‘ll as inanv serious abuses, 
■^rhe tvvelvt'-liour ilay, in ihetorin ol “watih and 
watch,” W'ith rest as well as work i)rokeii twery 
four hours, was well nigh universal. ih>recastle 
accommodations, always small and ill ventilated, 
W'ere at best inadeviuate an<l at worst degrading. 
Food, seldom passable even acca^rduig to con- 
temporary standards, often was fit only for 
beasts as regards (|ualitv , prejiaration and man- 
ner of 'x ving. With the e\cej)lion of w lulling 
vessels, \ hich recpiired large crews lor special 
purpose's, undermanning was common; and un- 
til the spread of load liiu* legislation in the 
nineteenth century, it was fixsjiicntly accom- 
panied by its twin evil overloading. Deck load- 
ing, esfiecially common in the lumber trade, was 
a peculiarlv hazartlous form ol overloading 
which constituted a grave menace to the salety 
of both ship and crew. In fact it is probable that 
the highly developed .system of marine insur- 
ance, extremely desirable and on the wiiole 
socially beneficial in otlier respects, was in part 
responsible for the equanimity with which cer- 
tain owners allowed their vessels to go to sea in 
spite of danger signals, which in aiklitioii to 
undermanning and overloading otten included 
had stowyige, inadequate repairs and insulficient 
equipment. 

Against these abuses the seaman had hut 
scanty means ol prfitection, aside Irom the Ire- 
qucntly attempted hut de.sperate and misguided 
remedy of desertion. dVuc, in the leading mari- 
time countries the law showed more and more 
concern for his welfare and chose to regard him 
in certain respects as a ward of the state, in- 
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capable of looking after nis own inteicsts. Pro- 
visions regulating the more imjxirtant aspects of 
his work, such as tliosc. regarding engagemimt, 
dismissal, pay, discipline and rcjuitriation, were 
embodied in articles of agreement wiiieli both 
im.ster and crew were compelled to sign before 
each voyage; and courts and consuls were 
charged with certain special protective func- 
tions. but the law was ham]>ering and reslrietiv’c 
as \vt‘II as paternalistic, and judges aiu'c im- 
favorai>ly impressed l>v the seaman’s obvious 
ignorance and dislike of the ways of a court 
room; while consuls vvxu'e often skeptical, sus- 
picious and e\asperat(xl bv his iiTes|H)nsibilir\'. 

C'ollectivx* self-lielp bv means ot the strike 
and eo.iectivc' harg.iituiig presented even greater 
difficulties. Not only wen* the crews drawn from 
a juml.le ('f races and nationalitii's, but they were 
consi.mtly faeeil with the vlanger of unemjdoy- 
menl as ihi‘ result of veonomie piessure on the 
water front by low grade land labor. ( )nly a 
small pereentajje eoulil be in ]K)rt at any one 
time, and thiai as a rule they were in no mooci 
for sober eonsidtMMtion. And, linallv , tluTe was 
believed to be *i et rlain ineomp.itibility between 
the principles of la(>()r organization and the 
necessity of maintaining discipline and undi- 
vided autliorit'^ at sea. 

Within the past llirix* (jiiarters of a century, 
however, the supplanting of sail h) steam has 
rev'olutiiaiized tile entire technological and eco- 
nomic organization of the shipping industry; and 
this transformation, coupled with the' iar n*aeh- 
ing effects of the industrial revolution on shore, 
has brought with it prolound changes in the 
conditions of life and labor for the sc*aman. The 
use of steam has accounted lor larger, lastc r and 
stancher vessels as well as lor shortcT and more 
re'giilar vovagevs. d’hese e-haii''^^*^ tinn have 
mcMiit less dange*r, e\]x>sure‘ and hardship, larger 
quarters with better ventilation and sanitation, 
greater variety and lietter ejuality of food ime 
a more impersonal and less brutal relationship 
hetvve:eii bridge and forecastley 

On the other hand, steam, asiile from having 
robbed se*afaring life of certain vaunted ejiialitie^s 
of heaiity, adventure and romane*e, h<is displaeexl 
the* old skilled and exjierienced .sailors and snh- 
stituteel for them a multiplicity of specialized 
workers ranging Irom highly trained technicians 
to meiuajs. Steam has been lesponsible also foi 
the coal hunker and the dread stokehold. How- 
ever, the recent growing shift from cf)al to oil 
lias replaced the sweating, swarming firemen 
and coal trimmers with a smaller number of 
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machine tenders working under far cleaner and 
more comfortable conditions. But this improve- 
ment, in turn, has given rise to mounting un- 
einployinent around the shipping offices. 

Wages for seafarers are still low. The follow- 
ing average monthly wages for certain selected 
American ratings on private cargo vessels were 
reported by the United States Bureau of Navi- 
gation for January i, 1932; al>Ie bodied seaman, 
S56; ordinary seaman, 1^41; boatswain, $69; car- 
penter, S73; hremaTi, S59; coal passer or wiper, 
S49; chief steward, $116; cook, second 

cook, 572; niessboy, $39. In England, Holland 
and tlie Scandinavian countries wages were con- 
sistently lower, while those received liy most 
other continental marine workers were still 
smaller. 

Modern conditions have j’^romplcd more ade- 
quate provisions for the training and certillca- 
tion of maritime workers. Masters, mates and 
engineer officers are requhed to possess certili- 
cates which in most inipnrtant countries are 
granted only after rather searching examination; 
and even the a.b. certificate for able bodied 
seamen presupposes a combination of skill and 
experience which gives its holders a recognized 
status. The merchant marine schools, estab- 
lished in modern times in order to aid candi- 
dates in preparing for these various tests, arc 
sometimes private commercial ventures and 
sometimes institutions operated under govern- 
mental auspices or witli a government subsidy. 
In some instances school ships lor cadets or 
apprentices have been }'>rovided. E)r a growing 
recognition of the importance of merchant sea- 
men as naval reseiwe auxiliaries ‘?ias caused many 
governments to tiike an acti' c interest in their 
training and working cond’fions. 

A much stronger irnp^^tus along these lines, 
however, came from the seamen themselves, 
who finally succeeded, during the twentieth cen- 
tury, in creating a number of significant and 
occasionally powerful labor organizations. Note- 
worthy among these are the National Union of 
Seamen of (Ireat Britain, which had a member- 
ship of 60,000 in 1928; the International Sea- 
men’s Union of the United States, which had a 
membership of 66,000 in 1920 but only 15,000 
in 193T; and the closely allied Scandinavian 
unions and the hVench, Dutch, Belgian and Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand organizations. Most 
spectacular in its rise has been the Japanese 
Seamen’s Union, which in little more than a 
decade has grown from a few loosely connected 
local groups to an organization including prac- 
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tically all eligible Japanese maritime workers 
Out of approximately 120,000 Japanese seamen 
in the merchant marine in May, 1930, 89,000 
belonged to the Japanese Seamen’s Union. 

In striking contrast is the j)osition of other 
Asiatic seamen, who are still \'irtually unorgan- 
ized. Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Hongkongand 
Shanghai it is true have small seamen’s unions* 
but the great mass of Lascars, Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, Javanese and Ooanese arc still urtouched 
by trade unionism. In fact the conllict of stand- 
ards between Asiatic and occidental seafarers 
jiromises to become one of the most trouble- 
some maritime problems of the future. 

Other problems are involved in the current 
struggles between the conflicting economic and 
political philosophies of fascism, socialism and 
communism. In the field of maritime labor 
fascism is aggressively represented by tlu‘ Italian 
and German groups; socialism has been sup- 
ported chiefly by the international Transport 
Workers’ Federation, an influential organization 
w'hose seamen’s section has been materially 
weakened by the defection of the German 
unions; while communist propaganda is being 
carried on among seamen the world over, in the 
hope of making converts amid the depressed and 
often desperate conditions along the water froT\t, 
But in spite of some progress and an occasional 
spectacular if temporary success the Russian 
seamen still remain the only important group 
definitely subject to comnnmist control. In cer- 
tain respects the working and living conditions 
in the Russian mercantile marine represent dis- 
tinct advances over those prevailing elsewhere. 
Perhaps the most important of these is the pro- 
vision which empowers the members of the crew 
to elect ship’s delegates, who are authorized to 
confer with the captain regarding a variety of 
shipboard problems and whose adt ice the mus- 
ter is required to seek under some circumstances. 

In many countries deck and engine room 
officers have perfected separate organizations, 
which are often sympathetic with those of the 
seamen and sometimes cooperate with them; a 
number of such groups have formed the Inter- 
national Association of Mercantile Marine Of- 
ficers. Shipowners too are usually organized 
along national lines; and in a few instances, 
notably in the national maritime boards of Great 
Britain and of Japan, formal provision has been 
made for periodic negotiations between the 
various groups representing owners, officers and 
seamen. 

Conditions affecting the health and welfare o 
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seamen have long been so bad as to arouse the 
solicitude of numerous social, religious and 
philanthropic organizations. Missions to .sea- 
men, seamen’s homes or seamen’s branches of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association exist in 
most of the large ports of the world. In recent 
years, however, emphasis has shifted iVom reli- 
gious to educational and medical acti\ ities. dims 
the Seafarers’ Education Service of Great Brit- 
ain is building up an elaborate s3\steTn of care- 
fully selectetl floating lihrarii*s, wJiich art* passed 
on from ship to shij), and is fostering hotli seri- 
ous reading programs aiul deflnite educational 
facilities; and the League of Red (Voss Societies 
and various organizations for combating venereal 
diseases, tuberculosis aiul other widespread mal- 
adies are showing more and more interest in 
both shipboard and water front conditions. 
Tlicse newer points of view were brouglit to a 
focus in i(>29, when a special conference oti the 
health and welfare of scanicii was h<‘ld in ( ieneva 
only a few days before the third maritime con- 
fer!' tee of the International Labor Oflice took 
up I he same general topic as the third item on 
its agenda. 

1 [ndoubtedly, how'ever, the most flir reachiiig 
influence upon the w^orking conditiiuis of sea- 
men is exerted by the elaborate structure o^ 
maritime law^ which has grow'ii uj) in all impor- 
tant nations. Such legislation is both a iiindrance 
and a protection: it restricts tlie Ireciiom and 
bargaining power of the seaman, while at the 
same time it tu'otects him against many abuses 
and .sets importanT minimum standards lor his 
.safety and welfare. In tlieir present lorm these 
maritime codes reflect the demands of seagoing 
labor, backed by relatively slight political power 
and a strategic use of the limited right to strike, 
the pressure of commercialized shi})ping inter- 
ests, the necessities of na\ igation and tlu* growth 
of humanitarianism. But essential'} die^^ repre- 
sent also the modernized lorm ol - long .series 
of maritime codes w liich go back tor many cen- 
turies and which have always emphasized the 
necessity aiul the right of .special legislation lor 
seafarers. 

Four major lines of development may be dis- 
cerned in tracing this evolutionary f^rocess. I he 
Mediterrant'an codes began in antiquity, when 
the status of the foremast hand (or galley rower) 
was commonly that of the slave. I he Rhodians 
developed the mo.st important code of the pre- 
Christian era, and tliis was later taken over 
almost bodily by the Romans and given wide- 
spread jurisdiction under the title of the Rhodian 
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Sea I. aw. Still later the mediaeval Italian city- 
states managed to maintain and to enforce, 
under special legal oflicials kiunvn as consuls of 
the sea, separate' code.s, such as the Ordinumenti 
di Trani aiul similar legislation at A mall i and 
elsewhere. Such city-state laws finally culmi- 
nated in the w idely respeetetl (Jotmdaio del mare 
of fourteenth century Barcelona. 

A .second major concejn emerged in tlie Baltic 
basin, where the manorial status r)f lord and 
serf w'as used as tfie model for a master and 
servant relationshij) on shipboard. Be.st known 
of the code.s in this region wer<' the maritime 
laws ('f Wisbv, wliieli evolved into the highly 
inllnential regulations of the J lan.sa tcnvns. 

(/•'ite another jioint of view, differing funda- 
meiually from the two jnecctling, developed 
aioii'j the Norwegian coast, whcie the .seaman 
was regardetl as a full flcLlged fri'cman who was 
a tellow voyager ami often a fellow^ merchant of 
the captain-ow ncr. In this region democracy in 
the affairs of sliij>board life w.is carried as far 
as the .safety of the cargo and th<' {>urp().ses of 
the \'(>vage wonfli permit; but this concept dis- 
apj>ciircd after about 1400, wlicn the Danes 
impost'll the master and .servant relationship 
upon Norwegian st'afarers. 

The fourth and ]K‘rha]^s the most influential 
source t)r modern maritime law^ was found in 
the Rolls of Oleron, which eontaineii intert'sting 
modilications of the leading ideas in hf»th the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic codes as w'cll as 
some traces of tlie Norwegian law\ 'The rna.ster 
and servant concept and its imnlications, how- 
ever, clearly prt'ilominatcd; and it was this fun- 
damental rclati<)nshi}>, shorn of some of its most 
barbarous mediae\al punishments for infrac- 
tions of tlisci}>line, whicli lay at the base of all 
the national navigation laws which gradually 
supplantt'tl the earlier regional codes during the 
era after 1500. 

In spite of a slow process of amelioration and 
enliglitenment it was not until the end of the 
nineleeiith century that reasonably adeipiatc 
national maritime laws came into operation. 
Perhaps the first to deserve such characteriza- 
tion were the essentially uniform Scandinavian 
kuvs of 1891-93 (extensively revised, again on a 
uniform basis, in 1922-24). These were fol- 
lowed closely by the monumental British Mer- 
chant Shipping Act of 1894 (amended in 1906) 
and the Cjcrman Seamen’s Act of 1902. Among 
the other recent national laws of particular .sig- 
nificance wx're: the LJnitcd States Seamen’s Act 
of 1915, the French Code of Maritime Work 
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and the Discij)linary and Penal Code for the 
Mercantile Marine, both of 1926, and the Soviet 
special regulations issued by the Commissariat 
of Ways and Communications on IVlarch 20, 
1924. 

Idle Soviet code is naturally the most revo- 
lutionary. Put within the framework of modern 
capitalism the other two both allow and en- 
courage far reaching changes, d'he bVench code 
em!)odies the highly controversial principle of 
tlie eight-hour dav at sea, although with tjuali- 
fications which jiermil th(‘ postponement of its 
full (‘uforeement until it lias betm accepted alsf) 
by France’s main shij^jung rivals; while the 
American sea[r»en’s act combines a number of 
the most advanced provisions known to mari- 
time law. 

Imrernost in the American law are the two 
supplementary clauses which abolish arrest and 
imprisonment as a punishment for desertion, 
leaving only the lighter penalty of forfeiture of 
elfects on board and of unpaitl wages, and also 
empower the seaman to demand one half of the 
W'ages due him vvhenevxa* his vessel is in a safe 
harbor. Still more significant is the fact that 
these radica departures from previous practise 
apjily not only to hands on American vessels, 
W'herever they may in*, but also to all seamen on 
foreign vessels in the I 'nited States. ( )lhcr note- 
worthy provisions requiix*: that three fourtfis of 
the members of the crew be able to understand 
any orders givtai by tlie ollicers —an effort to 
prevent the shifiping of foreign sfieaking hands, 
especially Asiatics, to whom orders are com- 
monly given through an interpreter; that 65 
percent (if those in the deck department be able 
seamcTi, including a prescribed number of cer- 
tificated lif(*boat men; that advance notes be 
made illegal and that allotments of j)ay be re- 
stricted to near relatives; that corporal punisJ]- 
intait be prohibited; and that elaborate regula- 
tions be observed for the safety of vessel and 
crew and for the improvement of food scales and 
of living (juarters. 

Prov isions essentially similar to the last three 
items in this list are to be found in the modern 
codes of most important maritime nations; and 
definite governmental agencies are charged with 
the task of interpreting and enforcing legislation, 
which assumes more anci more responsibility 
for the protection of the seaman and liis inter- 
ests. But since the problems of seagoing labor 
are peculiarly international in their implications, 
the International J.ahor Oliice has assumed, 
during the past decade, a position of outstanding 


importance in this field. Three special maritime 
conferences have been held and have resulted, 
up to 1933, iu seven draft conventions, each of 
which has been ratified by from twelve to 
twenty-five nations. These draft conventions are 
concerned with tfic fixing of a minimum age for 
the employment of children at sea, the estab- 
lishment of facilities for procuring employment 
for seamen, unemployment indemnities for sea- 
men in case of loss or foimdt.Ting of their ships, 
the setting of a minimum age for the employ- 
ment of youths as trimmers or stokers, compul- 
sory medical examination of children and youths 
eiTipIoy(*d at sea, seamen’s articles of agreement 
and the repatriation of scxuneii. Numerous rec- 
ommendations and resolutions liave also been 
adopted, including a jiroposal for the e.stab]ish- 
ment of an iiit(Tnational seimen’s code; and 
mucli h:Ls been accomplished in gathering and 
jiuhlishing important doeuinentary material. It 
is quite probable that (jcneva will le<id the way 
in attacking the great maritime lalior j^roblems 
of the near future: cyclical and technological 
unernploymeiil, the eight -hour day, wage and 
manning seak's, international eomjietition, social 
insurance and the numerous requirements of 
health, education and welfare. 
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SEARCHES AND SE 1 /UKI<:S. 'i'hc law of 
search for evidences of criiiu* inav lie traced hack 
to very early periods in the history of inoderu 
legal systems. JM)rmalities governing the search 
for stolen gootls — this at first was the only form 
ot seareli — are to be discovereil in ( Jreek, Roman 
and Germanic law. 'Fherc were indeed striking 
resemblances in these formalitii's among all the 
Indo-Gcrmanic jteoples. Since dicy were in- 
tended to safeguard the person w hose liouse was 
being searched agaiiisl a malicious planting of 
the stolen goods, various degrees of nudity on 
the part of the searcher were commonly pre- 
scribed. Ylie search for a long time was a regu- 
lated private search. Private search supervised 
by some public oflicial repre^sented a transitional 
stage. Only after the development of a public 
criminal Jaw did the search tend to become en- 
tirely ofhcial. With the spread of *. r.ting and 
printing the search for documents became as 
important as the search for stolen goods or other 
physical objects of crime. 

Phases of this line of development may he 
followed in the history of English law, where the 
issue of searches and seizures became earliest a 
subject of constitutional struggle and led to the 
maxim that every Englishman s home is his 
castle. The early common law did not r<xx)gnizc 
search warrants, but they crept into the law, as 
it is said, by ‘‘imperceptible degrees” for the 
purpose of searching for stolen gootls. \V ith the 
growth of the inquisitorial procedure of the Star 
Chamber there grew" up, however, a practise of 
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allowing the secretary of state to issue general 
warrants for the search of libels. The power was 
expressly conferred by tFie licensing acts, but it 
survived their expiration. The issue of searches 
and seizures came to a head in the I7()0 s when 
John Wilkes and certain others were arrested for 
seditious libel. Out of these procix'dings two 
important rules of law emerged. The first con- 
cerned tile validity of general warrants; the 
second the vallilitv of special warrants to search 
for and seize private jiapers. 

'I’he vv’arrant under which Wilkes was arrested 
was issued by l.ord Halifax, principal secretary 
of stati* under (ieorge ill, ordering all “His 
Alajcsiy’s olhccrs, civil and military, and loving 
siibjccis whom ii may concern” to “make strict 
and diligent search for the authors, printers and 
publishers of a sixlitiouL uid treasonable paper” 
and !o bring them in “together with their 
jxqvrs” for examinatioT' . A seareh warrant could 
searcelv liave been ]dirased in more inclusive 
terms. Tin (luestion of its validity was not 
})assed upon in the Wilkes habeas corpus pro- 
<*eeding which i. /I lowed, nor was it dearly de- 
lemnned, although it was discussed both by 
counsel and the justices, in the damage suit of 
Dryden Leach against three of the king’s 
messengirs. Shortly after these cases, hovv^cver, 
the House of C'ommoir'. by resolution declared 
all general W'arrants to be illegal “except in cases 
provided by act of Parliament.” 

In Entick 7’. Carrington [19 Howell’s State 
dVials 1030 (17^5)], on the other hanil, it was 
emjdiatically held that a warrant in libel, even 
though it named the jktsou to be arrested, was 
void if it directed the seareh and seizure of his 
papers. Lord Chief Justice Camden rejected the 
notion that such a search was assimilable to a 
search for stolen goods; and to the allegation 
that such warrants had been issued by the 
secretary of state without objection since the 
Revolution of i()8(S he replied that uncontested 
}iractises were “precedents without weight” and 
that general submission by booksellers “had 
lecn a submission of guilt and poverty to powet 
and the terror of jninishment.” 'Fhe judgment in 
this case was likewise followed by a condemna- 
tory resolution of the Commons. 

James Otis* thundering condemnation in 
Boston in 1761 of the odious writs of a.ssistance, 
“instruments of slaver)' on the one liand and 
villainy on the other,” preceded by two years the 
arrest of Wilkes. The controversy over searches 
and seizures was therefore under way in the 
cokmies bcfoie it came to a head in England. 
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But writs of assistance for the approhcnsif)ii of constitutional guaranty ])rest‘nts itself. I he 
smugglers anti the seizure of cusfoniable goods letleral courts as well as the coiiits of more than 

\\eri‘ expressly authorized i>y act of Parliament, a third of the states havt* lield the \ie\\ that the 
wliereas the warrants involved in the fjiglish only suflicient means by wliich tlu‘ j^rotection 
cases wert‘ sanctioned neither by the common can be truly realized is by a refusal on tlu' part 
law nor bv statute. the ct)urts to receive at trial exidciut thtil has 

'Phe issue over writs of assistance was one of lH‘cn acquired by the government as the result 


the flames that lighted tlie American Revolution. 
When therefore the state conventions that rati- 
fied the federal constitution in J7S7-8N clamored 
for anu'udments that would safeguard individual 
iibcTties against tlu‘ go\'eniment, it was natural 
that protection against unreasonable searches 
and s<*izur<\s should ha\e been thought of. 
IJenct' tfu‘ Fourth Amendment, wliich among 
others was propf)sed Iw the First Congnxss in 
17S9 and ratified by the slates two years later: 
‘‘'The right of the peojde to be secure in their 
ptTsons, houses, jnipers and effects, against un- 
reasonable si'arciies and seizures, slrall not l>e 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, siij'ported by oath or aflirma- 
lion, ami parti(ailarly describing the place to be 
vsearched, and the jhtsoii or things to be seized.” 
Closely relatt'd to this declaration both in point 
of fact and in judicial inlerj'retation is the ju'o- 
xision against self-incriinination ((j.c.) in the 
Infill Amendment. 

'These provisions like others of tlie Bill of 
Rights jU'otect the individual only against action 
by ofheers of the federal g(wernment. 'The 
United Stat<‘s Sujucme Court, has, however, 
const rued t he rat her \ agueaud spacious guaranty 
of tlue process <»f law embodietl in the T'our- 
teeiith Amendment, as aj)]dicabU‘ to state action, 
so that certain of the ]>ri\ ileges and immunities 
that are contain<‘d in the first eiglit anuTidments 
to tlu' constitution are now^ also j^rotected 
against infringement ])y the stales. But the 
right to be free from unreasonable searches and 
s(‘izures has not as yet been expressly included 
uiulertht‘ exj^ansive wings of due ]irocess, 'Fhe 
constitutions of forty-seven .states, however, 
contain somewhat .similar, in many instances 
identical, provisions in their bills of rights. 
New’ York, where the guaranty is embodied 
nuTely in a statute, is the only exception. 

“Cnriasonable searches and seizures” is 
manifestly an elastic phrase, subject to no {pre- 
cise dtdinition and therefore to considerable lati- 
tude in interpretation. 'The result is that Amer- 
ican law upon this subject offers considerable 
diversity ami tendency to vagary. F.ven where 
searches and seizures are admittedly illegal the 
problem of the best means of giving effect to the 


of an iinrt*as()nable search and seizure. 1 his they 
hold is the only safeguard that will restrain over- 
zealous go\'ernm(‘nt enforcing officers. 

A majority of the state courts, however, take 
a different vitwv. 'TIkw hohl that evidence of 
crime is evidence no matter how it has been 
.secured and that the culprit should not go free 
because his constitut ional rights ha\e been 
abused. As it has betai put Iw justice Cardozo, 
the criminal should not go live “btvause the 
constable has blundered” | IVojde 7’. I )elore, 242 
N.Y. 13 (i()2b)]. 'The courts point out that the 
aggrieved citizen has othei remedies agz.inst the 
offending oflicer. lie mav, lor txample, resist 
the oilictu’ who illegally jn\adt‘s his privacy 01 ne 
m.iv sue liim lor damages or prosecute him fol 
oppression or ask that h(‘ be removed or other- 
wise disciplined by his sujH'riors. But manifestly 
these are remetlies that are onlinarilv so remote 
from practicality that they rend(*r the constitu- 
tional guaranty very nearly nugatory in t)pera- 
tioii. 

The federal rule itself is not free from contra- 
diction. While the government may not use 
evidence which its own oflic<Ts haw “unrea.son- 
abiy” gathered, it may use evitlence whicli any- 
body else has unreasonably set ured, whether by 
theft or any other devious means. In this there 
is manife.st inconsistency; for the protection is 
clearly inttaided to safeguard privatt* |H‘r.sons 
and not merely to insure the intt‘grity and dis- 
cretion of ollicials. Of course a thief of evidence 
may be sued for trexspass; ht‘ may also be [)rose- 
cuted, but lie is not likely to be if the govern- 
ment is availing itself of the fruits of his illegal 
venture. 

Some searches are reasonable without war- 
rants. Where, for example, a pi'rson commits an 
offen.se in the pre.sence of an officer, incidental 
search aiul seizure are legal. A vehicle of trans- 
portation — a vessel or motor car — may likewise 
be searched without a warrant provided the 
searching officer has “reason” in advance to be- 
lieve that the law is being violated. The theory 
is that such a vehicle, unlike a building structure, 
has a quick chance to get away and there is in 
consequence no time to waste upon securing a 
warrant But the theory also is that the officer 
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must have had goud grounds to justiry Ids m- 
Viision. J lis search must not he merely explora- 
tory. He must not act upon mere curiosity or 
even suspicion, and the fact that his search 
proves fruitful is insufficient to make it legal. Ir. 
other words, he must have much the same 
grounds for action as would havi^ been necessary 
to sustain his application for a warrant. JUit 
obviously this is legal theory that cannot with 
the highest of intentions be apjdicd witli exacti- 
tude or result in even handed justice. Apart 
from other considerations courts will ilisagrce 
as to what furnishes reasonable grounds for 
searches of this kind, and there is no cjiK‘slif)n 
that in practise many illegal scan lu\s arc inaik- 
and many searches are not made that ])robably 
should be. 

On tin* other hand, even wit!i a warrant there 
are searches that may not be niadix ( JenemlK 
sjHxiking, a distinction is drawn b\ th<* courts 
between contraband and non-contraband goods 
or articles, (iainbling ])ar<iphern.ilia, prohibited 
liquor, burglars’ tools, arc put in one class. 
I*a])ers that are of evickmtial \aluc only are 
placi'd in another. 'The former may be searched 
for ami seized, even destroved. dlic latter, ex- 
cept in sju'cial circumstances, may not l>c. 'J’hc 
theory here is that the former arc evil in them- 
selvt's — dangi'rous weapons, for instance. The 
latter are not. 1 lere again there is a considerable 
clement of liclion. JMaying cards or c\en roulette 
wheels arc not necessarily harmful. Private 
papers mav result in greater harm to society than 
burglars’ tools, d’he Lhiited States Supremt* 
C’ourt recognizes this by atlmitting that certain 
private papers may be sequc.st civil under a 
warrant and u.sed in ])rosccution— a contract, 
for instance, under which a fraud woulil be con- 
tinued against the goMTunuait. 

National prohibition, in cllect fr^m i()20 to 
ig33, naturally resulted in \a.stly c .p.mding ju- 
dicial pronouncements on the constitutional 
guaranty against unrea.sonablc .searches and 
seizures. Indeed there were in that brief period 
an enormou.sly larger numlnT ol cases on the 
subject than there were in the <*ntirt‘ prexious 
history of the Ihiitcd States. The result of the 
prohibition cases has been to make the law 
governing the guaranty about as muddled as it 
could be, which w^as probably inevitable. In a 
prohibition case the Supreme Court even held 
that wire tapping by the government did not 
violate either the h'oiirth or the fifth Amend- 
ment [Olmstead v, IJ.S., 277 H.S. 438 (igZcS)]. 
'Phe issue, as in the case of most questions of 


criminal procedure, involves the balancing of 
the interest in the general security against the 
inmre.st in the jirotection of the individual. 

"1 he principle of inviolability of domicile has 
beiai accepted also by Iwiropean democratic 
states. It was given currency by the French 
Revolution. Although no such general reqiiire- 
nuait as that of reasonable search is recognized 
and there liave been few atlemjHs to ]’rohibit 
general xvarrants, othiT procedural safeguards 
ha\e been enacted. 'I’besc include such require- 
ments as that a crime must ha\e been committed 
before a search may be authorized, that only 
investigating magistrates or ]>ublic prosecutors 
may institute a scanh, that the accused or his 
reiuvsciJtative tnusl be present at a search, that 
(dyjccts seized must be otliciallv scaled, that 
warrants authorizing the search of the premises 
p-Mties who are not thcm.sclves involvtal in a 
crioie must be sj>ecific, th.\t privileged com- 
munuxitions mav tiot be seized in any search, 
that domiciles may not be .searched in the 
Jiighttime. Such regulations are often buttres.sed 
by criminal ]>eo.iltit‘S and whim neglected may 
result in the nullity of the procccilings. I'.ven in 
Imglanil in recent decades .some excejUions to 
the kssue of geneial warrants have been created 
by statute. 

lIoW'VHO I a:!' Mi lUi.\ 
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J' njuiMfiitm ct dcs ui'nics cn inutuic tmnnul/c (fans 
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Die 1 lauwut hiniii tin Strtijpnr.-cis (d’uhinv'eii 
I'o.st^ate, R. V\ ., 'J'Inil Devil Wilkc'^ (New ^'ork inaip; 

( 'orneliu'^, A. L., 'J'Ik Ltne of Senrdt iiiid Sei .iire (2Tul 
ed. liKlianapolis Wi^iniore, ). Jl., d I'lentise 

on the Andt»-dim'i i( tin Svsfrin of J'/videiite in 'I'lnds at 
( ionnnon Lfm\ 5 vols. (2111! eil. Roston \ol. iv, 

paia. 21 S3 S4; t'oolev, 'f. A 'I'reatise tni the 

(lomtitutitnial Liniitntions, 2 \ol.s. (Sth ed. Hosion 
1^27) vol. i, p. Oio- ^U; iMi'Rain, 11 . 1 .,, Dro/nhitnyn, 
Lciitd and Ulcj^td (New ^’ork in-iS) eh. v; Johnston, 
Ilenn Alan, M’hat Rights Are Ltjt (New York into) 
eh.*' i\' v; Itlack, F. K., Ill-Staned Rrohihilion (.V/st s 
(Roston 1031 ); I'raeiikel, ( ). K., ‘R.’oneerninp Searehe*s 
and Seizures” in Harvard Lan Rri'inv, vol. xx.xiv 
(ig2i ) 36 1 -87, and ‘‘Recent I )e\ eloprnent.s in tlie 1 .aw 
of Seareh and Seizure” in Minnesota htnv Rcvieu' 
vol. xiii (ig2S-2n) 1-20; Atkin.son, Iv, ‘‘Adniissi- 
biJity of Evidence Obtained through LhiieasoiiabJc 
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Searches and Seizures*' in (Columbia Jmzv Rcznerv^ 
vol. XXV (1925) 11-2Q; Harno, A. L., “Evidence Ob- 
tained by Ille^^al Search and Seizure” in Illinois Law 
Rniczv, vol. xix 30^1 -14; black, R., “bur- 

deaii 7’. IVlcDowall -a Judicial Milepost on the Road 
to Absolutism” in Boston University Law Rezlew^ vol. 
xii (1932) 32 40, and “A Critique of the Carroll 
Case** in Columbia law Rez'icu\ vol. xxix (1929) 
1068-98. 

SEASONAL FLUC'JTTA'riONS. See Time 
Serik.s; Statistic:s. 

SECESSION. See States’ Rights. 

SECKEL, I^MIL (1864-1924), German jurist. 
Seckel studied in Tubingen and Leipsic, and 
after several years of priv^ate research and visits 
to the libraries of (Jennany, Italy and Switzer- 
land he settled in 1S95 at the University of 
IJcrlin, where in 1901 he became professor. Hi.s 
chief interest, from the very beginning of his 
career, was the investigation of the manuscripts 
of the early mediaeval Roman and canon law. 
Mis numerous tliscoveries brought him recogni- 
tion as one of the major authorities on mediaeval 
law. 

In the field of the canon law Seckel devoted 
himself principally to Benedictus Levita, for the 
issue of whose work in the Monumenta Ger- 
matiiac historica he worked thirty years and con- 
cerning whom he also published a long series of 
studies. He achieved fame as the result of the 
jniblication of the first volume of bis Bcilrat^e zur 
Geschiclile heider Rer/ite im MittehiUer (Tubin- 
gen 1898), which is c(Micerned with tlie role of 
the “popular literature” of the Roman-canon 
law in the period of the reception. His plan of 
an edition of the literature of the gloss was 
unfortunately made impossible by war and in- 
flation. In the field of the classic Roman law his 
reputation rests upon his new edition of 11 . CL 
Heumann’s IhindltxikoH zii den Ottellcn des 
romischen RecJits (9th etl. Jena 1907) as well as 
upon his co-editorship of h^duard Huschke’s 
Jurisprudenliae anieiustinianue nliquias (2 vols., 
6th ed. Leipsic 1 90S- 11). AUhough primarily a 
historian, Seckel was interested also in dogmatic 
studies and published a celebrated essay, “Die 
(iestaltungsrechte des biirgerlichcn Rechts” (in 
Festoahv . . . von Ridiard Koch, Berlin 1903, 
p. 205-53), which dealt w ith the power to create 
legal obligations by unilateral acts. 

In Seckel’s time the investigation of the classic 
Roman law had been initiated piimarilv by 
means of the technique of interpolation. For 
this very reason, however, as Seckel perceived, 


the study of the history of the Roman law in the 
early and late Middle Ages, which had been 
inaugurated by Savigny, was being neglected. 
Thus while assisting in the recreation of the 
classic Roman law, Seckel concentrated upon its 
history after the Justinianian codifications. His 
interest in both the Roman and the canon law as 
well as some j)hases of Germanic hnv was the 
result of his emphasis upon the close interde- 
pendence of all three systems in the mediaeval 
period. He aimed at the mastery of the whole 
mediaeval law% but his scientifie ideals were so 
rigorous that he felt constrained to confine 
himself largely to the critical investigation of 
detail. 

1'kaxz Sommer 

Comult: Genzmer, Iwit h, in Zeitsihnft dcr Sail^ny- 
Sti/tuiift Jii*' Rcf lif\i!cschi( htr, Romanist isi he Ahteiliiu^, 
vol. xivi (1926) 2i() 63; Abraham, Paul, Emil Sedcel, 
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Rcchts- und Staatswissenschalten, Abtcilun)^ Rcchts- 
wissenschaften, no. i (berlin 192-4). 

SECKENDORFF, VIHT LUDWIG VON 
( 1 62(>-()z), German canierali st . Seek end ( irff 
studied at Strasbourg and in 1646 entered the 
ser\'ice of Itrnest the Fious, duke of Sa.xc- 
Coburg-Gotha, holding various offices until his 
appointment to the chancellorship in 1663. Be- 
tw'een 1664 and 1681 he served as ehancellor 
under Duke Moritz of Saxe-Naumburg-Zeitz 
and eventually became jirivy councilor under 
Frederick iii of Brandenburg. 

In the eighteenth eentui y Seckimdorff’s prin- 
cipal work, Teutscher Fiinleti Slat (Hanau 1656; 
new ed. by A. von Biechling, Jena 1754), w^as 
the most popular manual of German politics, 
and even today he is commonly ratetl the most 
important of the German cameralists. It seems 
clear, however, that he is significant for his 
elaborate discussion of administrative organiza- 
tion rather than as a formulator of economic 
policy. In general approach a moderate ab- 
solutist, he viewed government as a patriarchal 
relationship betw een the people and the prince, 
who reigned by divine grace and w^as obligated 
to rule directly and ]WTsonally. After discussing 
government under four major aspects — the 
preservation of power, tlu; introduction of good 
huvs, the maintenance of the judicial system and 
the utilization of all agencies of coercion — 
the /'//n 7 cw Slat jiroceeded to a systematic analy- 
sis of jHiblie finance. It explicitly denied thcright 
of the j'*rince to all wealth in his tiomain and 
drew a distinction between the regalia, which 
were owned exclusively by the prince, and 
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property belonging to the state. I^axes iniglit be 
levied, but only to provide extraordinary in- 
come, and justice should he insured by the 
drawing up of a tax register and the obser\*ancc 
of the principle of ability to pay. Seckendorff 
also advocated the establishment of a special 
bureau to control both princely and state reve- 
nues and expenditures. 

Although an enthusiastic proponent of mer- 
cantilisin and aii antagonist oi guild organiza- 
tion, Seckendorff still echoed the mediaeval 
solicitude for plentiful subsistence, stressing 
from this point of view the tlangers inherent in 
the policy of promoting an unlimited increase of 
pojnilation. In denramcing the debasement of 
coinage he arrived, by :iii empirical process of 
reasoning, at the jirinciple of (iresham’s law. 
Characteristically he disapproved both of al- 
chemy and of the export of mone\ for luxury 
purposes. 

Seckendorff’s second nnportant work. Dor 
Christen Stal (Leipsic new ed. 1743), 

represented an indictment ol aiheism written 
under the strong inllucnce of Pietism. Here he 
developetl his (.lefeiist* of the luastian doctrine 
concerning the subordination of church to state. 
In a suppl(‘meiit entitled Unnui'^s^ebJich ]k~ 
dencken ^utn der Bcschaffcuhcit und Cehrauch der 
J Aindcs-Defeusioncr he was the first German to 
embrace the idea of universal and compulsory 
military sendee. Seckendorfl is notable also as 
the outstanding cameralistic advocate of general 
education; in the J'iirslen St at he outlined a com- 
plete system of graduated national instructitni. 

KlUtr ZlI'I.ENZlGDR 
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zi^Ljer, Ivurl, Bie alien deutsiheii Kameiulr:teny Tiri- 
trape zur (jcschichte der Nali<^nalok()noinu', no. 2 
(Jena 1914) J^. 335 ~ 7 i> ‘^*'d “\ cit laidwie von ScckcTi- 
dorff und die Jdee der allc^emcincn Wclirpllidit” in 
Bihliographie der Rechts- und St aat 'lU'n.senscJujj leity vol. 
xxxvi (Berlin 1927*28) p. 117*28. 

SECOND CHAMBERS. See Bicameral Sys- 
TEM. 


SECRET SERVICE. See Police; Political 
Police. 

SECRET SOCIETIES. In the light of recent 
data the assumption of the cvolutionaiy and 
comparative schools of anthro]i()logy that the 
secret society represents a recurrent or unavoid- 
able stage in the development of culture, among 
all ethnic groups, cannot he substantiated. 'Phe 
evidence points to three centers of occurrence 
and pcrhajxs diffusion of the typical secret soci- 
ety, considered as an integral constituent of 
primitiv e life. These are respectively Asia (Mela- 
nesia, New (juinea anil eastern Indonesia), the 
west coast of Africa, and North America, espe- 
cially among the Ziihi anil Pueblos of the south- 
west and the Kwakiutl of British Columbia. 
Related histitutions among widely dispersed 
pel ’lies exhibit parallelisms of great variety, 
such as clubs, bachelor lodges, guilds, initiation 
groups, hush schools, age groups and loternic 
orgai.izations, to the degree that they are char- 
acterized by a surronntling cloak of secrecy, at 
least as regal ils other inemhers of the same tribe, 
clan or other more inclusive unit of social alle- 
giance and relationship. As a rule secrecy is 
employed for more effectivi' control over non- 
niemhers and the uninit iateil or for more strin- 
gent maiTilenance of the iiilernal solidarity of 
the group of individuals who have discovered or 
built u]> common interests. In this way tl'o 
secret society evxMitiially comes to represiait 
iiniijne and discrete interests which arc in con- 
flict with the traditional bonds of allegiance of 
the individual or with vested iiifcrests in the 
case of the more highly developed economies. 
Admission to the society is usually in the nature 
of a voluntary act for the individual, at least as 
compared with his inclusion in a consanguineous 
union as the basis of social organization. Rivers* 
theory that secrecy is TU‘Ccssarily supcrim})oscd 
upon gri>u})s entering alien cultures or practising 
prescribed rites has a limited application, as the 
esoteric is often the badge of defense of a chal- 
lenged or expiring culture. 

Secret societies Like on divxTse functions in 
different areas, depending largely upon the 
major orientation of the cultures. Froheiiius and 
others posit magical or religious prepossession 
as the basic motivating force behind secret soci- 
eties. The influence of the su]H*rnatural power 
of ancestors and of toti*ms is, liowever, usually 
invoked only as a sanction or as a more potent 
avenue of approach to the solution or alleviation 
of more material and mundane problems, such 
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as the quest for food and the maintenance or 
restoration of fertility, health and general wel- 
fare. The ceremonial of the cult is introduced 
as a reenforcement t( some more wm'ldly con- 
cern of the members of the fraternity or as a 
prophylactic measure to insure success for its 
desires. Connection with magic and religion 
cannot be regardetl tJierefore as unconditionally 
basic to secret .societies, except in instances 
where charms, spells and the whole parapher- 
nalia of the techni<|ue of magic become forms 
ot wealth offered lor sale and purehasabk* from 
the group which has surrounded its exploitation 
with jealously guarded secrecy. Jn the case of 
the Ibo of west Alrica the blacksmiths have 
formed a guiKI w'hieh is hedged about with all 
manner of magical aj>purtenances, l)ut the pres- 
tige of membership inlieres chiefly in the title of 
smith; many secure niembershij> and the title 
W'ithout undtT.standing the practise of the craft, 
but a uni(|ut‘, discrete inttaesl still underlies 
membership and is the raison d'etre of the group. 
In the case of modern fraternal societies, with 
their tnippings ol esoterism, the ceremonial be- 
comes the chief function of the organization, 
because the latter has lost its jiosition in the 
culture of tiu* society in w’hich it is found. 

Van Ciennej) sehrteil as the chief token and 
import of the secret society the rites atid cere- 
monies of sefiaration from the former social 
allegiance and tlu* aggregation to the fraternity — 
a sort of death and resurrection of the person- 
ality. Hutton Webster .somewhat similarly is led 
to identify this form of .social organization as a 
lineal descendant of cenai ionics of initiation into 
manhood which have lapsed into degenerate or 
rudinu'ntary forms. In the majority of cases the 
out wait'd form of initiation into the secret society 
is closely imitative of the maturity rites in its 
solemnity and in the sense of a definitive rupture 
wdth the nucleus of jKi.st social obligations, both 
occasions are formalized by the rile de f)assa<fe; 
yet the similarity in the initiation formalities 
hardly reveals the true* functioning of the .secret 
society, nor doi's it resolve the (juandary of the 
common coexistence of initiation schools and 
secret socii'ties in the .sameeulture complex. 

Secret societies are repeatedly organized by 
men to terrorize and intimidate the women and 
thus to secure prerogatives and a weapon of 
predominance over the other sex. 'riius among 
California Indians the men used their fraternity 
to keep the women in subjection, to protect 
husbands’ rights and to inculcate related virtues, 
luch as chastity, obedience and industry. Wom- 


en’s secret societies are not unknown; they rep- 
resent the affirmation of female rights and are 
presumably organized in resj^onse to the exclu- 
sion of their sex from the .societies for men. In 
west Africa there are such groups which function 
in the maintenance of the vestal fires, the detec- 
tion of thie\'esand the protection of waives against 
harsh treatment by their sjiouses. 'J he ultimate 
decline of the streret .society is held by Webster 
to be due to the inclusion of the women, wdiile 
Briflault ascribes it to the sub.sequent inclusion 
of tlu‘ men. 

SecR't .societies seem to grant definite eco- 
nomic advantage or consequent political pre- 
rogati\ e, the attainment or maintenance of which 
nect‘ssitates a constant resort to all the parapher- 
nalia of esoterism. As Boas has pointed out, 
memb(‘rshij> later creates its own added advan- 
tages through the hiiTarchieal organization of 
tlegrees whereby the newcomer pa vs allegiance 
to the older, ddit* economic privileges include 
such things as jiossession of track* secrets, exclu- 
sive knowledge of the art of writing, the handling 
of money, the colk'ction of debts and the* exac- 
tion of contriVnitions. In the Banks Islands the 
right to jirivate ow nership ol property may be 
.secured, in the face of the traditional communal 
form of ownership, only through membt‘r.ship 
in the secri't soc'iety. Among the* Vorubas of 
west Africa, the society ac*ts as a refuge for 
hara.s.sed debtors, d'he Duk-J)iik .society of New" 
Britain prevents the women from acquiring too 
much woalth. The* germs of go\ eminent, at least 
of policing and maintenance* of law and order 
sufficient to protect economic interests, are 
taken over as a function of the secret society. 
Often the .societies serve as the* [principal instru- 
ments of jiower of the chi(*f or as the* foundation 
of an aristocracy, d’hrough their power to invoke 
dread on the jvart of the uninitiated, they some- 
times impose peace ujion quarreling parties by 
means ol lines and thus take over juridical func- 
tions; in New" Britain, for instance, the Duk-Duk 
society acts as judge, con.stable and executioner. 
Among the Blackfeet Indians analogous a.sso- 
ciations maintain order on the march, in camp 
and in hunting jiarties. Occasionally these socie- 
ties tran.scend tribal limits and approach a sort 
of Freemasonry, as in the Zambezi region in 
Africa. The power of the fraternities at times 
leads their members to practise oppression, ex- 
tortion and terrorism upon excluded persons. 

Subversive fraternities have been legion in all 
civilizations, historical as well as primitive, 
checking or challenging exi.sting authority and 
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providing a nucleus of incipient dissidence or 
revolt. Conspiratorial clubs have re\ived in 
recent years as instruments of revolutionary or 
of reactionary groups, 'l^he preservation of\-o- 
herence, the identification of loyalty and mutual 
aid in a dangerous task of upsetting authority, 
liave led the iiiiiiorilies to resort to seereev to 
attain their purposes. The syinbolisni of marks 
of identification, like the swastika, the (‘soterism 
of antique rituals and dress, espei ially 
cacy ()1 masks, contain a compelling attraction 
whicli enhances the prestige ol the individual in 
his own estimation and in that of his fellows, 
meiiihers and non-members alike. On the other 
hand, the popular use ol eertanoniahsm and 
esoterisin by modern fraternal, frieiullv and 
mutual aid societies indicates ruaelv' survixal- 
istic iornis and functionless ^ra])pings. In tin* 
case of college and ]Mirel\ convivial sociclics tl’.c 
rudiments of the jisychologv which govern the 
true secret society become irrelevant and gra- 
tuitous. 
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SKCRlfr I’REA'riES. Sec Treaties. 

SECRkfTAN, CHARLES (1815-05), Swiss 
philosopher and social tlieorist. Secrctiin came 
of a family which had long been prominent in 
Swiss political life. He studied philosophy with 
Vinet at Basel and with Schelling and Baader 
at Munich, but he was most influenced by Karl 
Christian Krause and through him by Fichte. He 
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taught philosophy in his native Lausanne from 
itS3(S until 1S46, w hen he was removed as a result 
of his criticism of the government set up after 
the Valid revolution. In 1S50 he went to the 
college at Neuchatel, remaining there until 
1<S()6. He tnen resum<‘d the chair at I.aiis.inne, 
retaining it until his ileath. Througli'nil his life 
he w;us an active defender of political and re- 
ligious freedom. 

Secrctan in his writings souglit to reconcile 
individualism witii ethics without sacrificing 
that ethical aiitonomv whicli to him was iden- 
tica w’lh creative, progressiw lilKTty. This he 
did by setting up as the subject of colkx'tive 
libcrlv ibe “vve” of humanity, ’a wry specilic 
|wboitj not reducible to any other kind of 
loiality,” unity of eomnuinion in liberty’* 
which “juTmits the sinuiltaneous aflirmation of 
both the substantiality of the species and the 
substantiality of the individuals.” 'Ehis attempt 
to produce a synthesis between univ^ersalism 
and nulividualisni, on the basis of a specifically 
ethical union, led Secrctan to attack Hegel 
violentlv. “h' l .seek to realize the unity of the 
moral In-ing by restraint is the contradiction 
of contradictions, since llu^ lieing unified by 
tills means would no longer be a moral 
being.” 

In his a])})lication of tlu^se considerations to 
SfK'ial problems Secrctan became the inspiration 
for the soliilarist movemt-rt in France, which 
through I’oiiillcc and Bourgeois utilized the 
ideas of Secrctan to a gn-at c.xtcnt. Secrctan 
sought to reconcile the justice ol love with tliat 
ol solidiinty ami to deduce social duties there- 
from. I’hese social duties arc best realized 
not by tlK‘ state with its cot‘rcion but by free 
and volunlary associ.itions ol a (juasi-lraterna] 
nature. In his last works Secrctan revealed 
himsiif as an advocate of a ly}H‘ of as.socia- 
tioiiist socialism rcniini.sccnt ol Ihiurier and 
JVoudhon. d’lie organized, or solidarized, eco- 
nomic .society should consist of a vast con- 
federation of producers’ ami consumers’ co- 
operatives, which in turn woukl be coiifeilera- 
tions of “cells.” Secrctan was v<*ry hesitant 
about adv(x:ating methods of introducing this 
regime: at one time lie based his hopes upon 
intervention by the slate; at another on the 
action of free contracts among individuals and 
among groups. 

Geokces Gurvitcu 

Works: La philosophie dc la libertc, 2 vols. (Lausanne 
1848, 3rd ed. Paris 1871;); ]^e primipe dc la morale 
(Eausanne 1883); Etudes sudales (Parks J889); Les 
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droits de Vhumaniti (Paris 1 890); Mon utopie. Nouvelles 
dtudes morales et sociales (Lausanne 1892). 

Consult: Pillon, F., La philosophic de Charles Secritan 
(Paris 1898); Richard, G., La question sociale et le 
mouvement philosophiquc an xix^' siecle (Paris 1914) 
ch. iii; Gurvitch, G., L^idee du droit social (Paris 1931) 
p. 569-76. 

SECTARIANISM. See Sects. 

SEC'riONALlSM. See Rechonalism. 

ShX'TS. All of the grrat religions are repre- 
sented by a variety of forms which in popular 
usage are calKnl sects. Thus Pharisaism and 
Sadduceeism,Essenism, Reform J iidaism, as well 
as ancient Ral\vlonian and Egyptian forms of 
Judaism, may be regarded as sect variations of 
a common faith. A similar process may be ob- 
served not only in the great division of Moslem- 
ism into Suiiniteand Shiite forms and the numer- 
ous subdivisions of the latter but also in the 
separation of Ruddhism into Hinayanaand Maha- 
yana, with the division and proliferation of the 
latter into many di\ergent monastic groups and 
schools. 'Fhe tliree gr<‘at sections of Christianity 
— Roman Catholic, F^astern Orthodox and Prot- 
estant — and the numerous subdivisions of the 
last two are sectarian in the same sense. Sec- 
tarianism thus defined liecomes only another 
name for diffenaitiation. Its causes are multitu- 
dinous and while certain general jiatterns may 
be discerned, such as the adjustment of a reli- 
gious tradition to a changing culture, a clear cut 
distinction between various types of such groups 
is a prerequisite to sociological analysis. For in 
such a broad sense sect is applied not only to 
churches but also to parties, schools of thought, 
associations and unorganized popular move- 
ments. A narrower use of the term limits it to 
those groujis or organizations which although 
not recognized by an established church are still 
regarded as belonging to the same major reli- 
gious tradit ion . Thus the established churches of 
Germany and England designated all dissenting 
groups as sects, while Roman Catholicism re- 
gards as sectarian all forms of the Christian 
faith which set themselves up independently of 
the hierarchy. Used in this w^ay the term is de- 
rogatory and implies moreover that there is a 
standard and true fonn of religion to w’hich all 
b<‘lievers should conform. Furthermore it groups 
together wadely divergent types of organization. 

In recent yv^ars the sociological analysis of 
religion has led to adontion of the term sect 


for one particular type of division and organiza- 
tion. It has come to denote a religious conflict 
society which arises in opposition to an insti- 
tutional church: based on the dc^finite commit- 
ment of mature individuals to a definite set of 
principles, such an association is a contract 
society rather than an institution. Whereas the 
church is inclusive, tending to regard all mem- 
hers of a parish, a community or a nation as its 
wards and serving as an educational anti sacra- 
mental agency, the sect is exclusive, setting up 
definite retiuirements for membership and exer- 
cising missionary and disciplinary functions. 
While the church is either organically related to 
the state or closel>' identified in practise with 
the establishetl social order, the sect tends to be 
critical of or antagonistic to prevailing jiolitical 
and economic institutions. 'Fhe church accom- 
modates itself to th<^ mores of the community, 
w’hile the sect is rigoristic. For the former a 
religious doctrine of s;.iIvation and the partici- 
pation of individuals in the means of grace arc 
primary; the latter emphasizes conduct rather 
than faith. 'To the jiriestly and professional lead- 
ership of the church and its hierarchical organi- 
zation the sect o}>poses a lay leadership and a 
democmtic organization. Whereas the former is 
usually allied, in its leadership at least, with the 
socially powerful classes, the latter finds its 
supj)ort most frecjuently among tiie jiolitically 
disfranchised or economically w'eak. As a final 
and inclusive distinction it may be said that the 
church is aJw’ays interested m tlie principle of 
continuity Avheieas the sect emphasizes discon- 
tinuity, whether between church aiul state, lie- 
tween the converted and the unconverted or 
between present and future. 

While the study of the sectarian type of reli- 
gious organization has been carried on princi- 
pally with reference to Christian history, the 
same type is recognizable in the develojnnent of 
otIu-T faiths. 'Fhe various secret sficieties with 
religious interests, exclusive membership and 
revolutionary jirograms of action which have 
arisen at frequent intervals in Chinese history 
seem to belong in this category. 'Fhe Society of 
Heaven and Earth (Hung Society) is especially 
notcw^ortliy; the Lung-hua, the White Lotus 
Society (Pai-lien) and the so-called “(iod wor- 
shipers'* of the Taiping rebellion are other 
examples. The religious beliefs of tliese groups 
are syncretistic, arising out of a eombination of 
Taoist and Buddhist or Christian ideas. Reli- 
gious and moral discipline or, as in the case of 
the Lung-hua, elaborate ritualism is designed to 
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lead the adherents to an early salvation. Strict 
veeretarianism, derived from Buddliism, is a 
frequent requirement. Suspected of political de- 
signs and of revolulionary programs, these soci- 
eties were subjected U. vigorous persecution and 
were driven underground. Moslcmism has given 
rise to numerous organisations of the sect type, 
notably the Wahhabis, the Druses and the Ba- 
hais. Bhc first ol tht'se was a stroiiglv rigoristic 
movement which arose in protest against the 
tendency of orthodox Moslcmism to accejit 
popular customs, while the last two groups 
introducetl a messianic elciuent. Messianic and 
mystic strains combined wiih ethical rigorism 
in the Jewish (diassids of the s<‘^■entecIlth and 
eighteenth century, who \''ere characteri/ed also 
by a dependence on the tlireclly jiispired leader 

'The sectarian tendency in «.1irisiianity mie* 
be traced back to the origiti of this faitli as a 
separatist inovenu'nt in Judaism. Beginning ap- 
parently as a party or trex* association the C'hris- 
tian sect found its primary aiithoritv in the 
savings of jesus and in the direct inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit ratluT than in the religitius cus- 
toms and Scriptures of the jiarcnt religion. 
Moreover it was strongly messianic in its out- 
look and developed a solf-sulheieiit religious 
community within the nation. Economic com- 
iniinism of a sort, in consunijition rather than in 
jirodiiciion, and indifference to the jiolitical life 
of tile nation were also characteristic. Subjected 
to persecution, tliis association began at the 
same lime to find adlierents among gentiles as 
well as Jews and so increased the conflict be- 
tween ils<‘lf and Judaism. In the Kotnaii world 
Christianity preserved its character as an exclu- 
sive societv which not only forbade its members 
to participate in the ]>opiilar worship and exer- 
cised strict discipline over their conduct but 
also tended to se])arate them from the political 
and ecoiioiTiic society. 'Ehe iden. u. xition of 
social institutions with tlie “world,” which was 
cvdl and which was .soon to pass away, and the 
dev'elopmeiit of a rigoristic ethic and ot close 
fellow'ship within th<* Chri.stian grou|> led to the 
formation of a relatiwly self-sufficient society 
within the empire: the resulting antagonisms 
increiised the se])a ration of church and “world. 

Although the process of accommodation like- 
wise began at an early lime and led to the merg- 
ing of church and state, the literature produced 
in the sectarian origins of the Chri.stian move- 
ment, much of which was gathered in the New 
Testament, became the source of repeated re- 
vivals of sectarianism in later centuries. Mon- 
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lanists and Donatists early directed theii protests 
against the growing power of the clergy, the 
relaxation of discipline and the substitution of 
doc!trint* for inspiration. Messianic expectations 
also colored their attitudes. From the third cen- 
tury to the eleventh sectarian tendencies 
Christianity were in large measure absorbt'd b\‘ 
the monastic movement, wdiich combined with 
a dualistic asceticism the sectarian protest against 
the secularization of church and priesthood as 
wdl as tin* sectarian interest in a rigorous moral 
ity, in cx'dusive membership based on voluntary 
commitment and in a self-sufficient Christdm 
sfK*iety. While monasticism remained largely in- 
dividu ilistic and mystical in the east, its western 
form from the sixth century onward was social 
and missionary. Mediaeval Catholicism, how- 
ever, was able to unite this sectarianism with the 
ecclesiastical movement and to place monasti- 
ci.siu in the service of the inclusive church. 

From llie twelfth centurv there began to de- 
velop new sect movements which were less 
successfully integrated with the ecclesiastical 
system, h'our main periods of this development 
may be distinguished. The first of thc^se in the 
twelfth and thirteentli centuries was still largely 
under the influence of dualistic and monastic 
conccptimis. Although tlu chief organizations 
resulting from it, the mendicant orders, became 
a part of the Catholic system, one group, the 
Waldenscs, retained its sectarian character. 'Fhc 
sectarian interest of this period came to expres- 
sion in the Cathari, wdio professed doctrines 
derived in part from an extreme oriental dual- 
ism, sought individual perfection apart from the 
church, rejected the ofTicial clergy, abstained 
from oaths and from the use of force and at- 
tempted in general to reintroduce primitive 
(Christian fellowship and apostolic poverty. 'Fhis 
group and the closely related Albigensian sect 
flourished particularly among artisans in the 
towns of southern France and in Lombardy. 
Their j)r(>test was directed against the feudal 
system as well as against its ecclesiastical rep- 
resentatives, but instead of engaging in open 
revolt they aimed to set up within the framework 
of feudal and hierarchical society a partly inde- 
pendent religious, economic and political organ- 
ization. Since the movement was diret:ted against 
the secular and ecclc'siaslical territorial princes, 
it resulted indirectly in the strengthening of the 
j^apacy and the centralized church. I'he Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican orders, which emerged 
out of the sectarian fermentation of the time, 
contributed to the same n^sult. But in the so- 
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called ‘^spiritual Franciscans’* and in the Wal- 
denses the revolt against the church continued. 
The latter nuiintained themselves in southern 
I’Vanee and Italy des})ite repeated persecutions, 
d'hey stro\e to realize the ideal of the primitive 
church, \\(‘re devoUal to the Scriptures, accepted 
the teachings of Jesus as a new law, emjdiasized 
j^owrty and ecjualitv in the lellowship and re- 
j(‘cted oaths, capital punishment and participa- 
tion in war and go\ernment. In both the French 
anti Italian wings of the sect the urban, artisan 
class seems to ha\e predominated. 

A second manifestation of sectarianism, con- 
nected with the names of Wycliile and lluss, 
occurred during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. While WAclille’s oj>}»osition to the 
Roman church ai^pealed to tlu‘ familiar ideal of 
apostolic jH)verty and sirnplicitN, it was free 
from those mystical and apocalyiitical ideals 
which market! earlier and later sectarianism anti 
was directed mort' lowartl the intle]H‘ndence of 
the Fnglish churches than toward the organi- 
zation of a separatist communitN of avowvd 
Christians. Idie movenuMit tlrew less upon the 
iileal of apostolic community than uptm the ideal 
of the natural law dt‘rivetl from Roman stoicism. 
While the sulnersive dtictrines of Lollartlry tlid 
not issnt‘ tlirectlv in the iormation of a sect, they 
cornbineii with Waltlensian practise in Bt)hemia 
to generate a movement directed not only to the 
reform of the church and to indcj>endence from 
Rome but also, in one of its phases, to the for- 
mation of a sej)aratist C’hristian community. 
'The d aborites, who formed the extremist wing 
of the Roheniian movement, constituted a party 
rather than a sect, in the strict sense ol these 
terms; they sought the reform not only <>1 the 
church but also of civil society in conformity 
with the gospel wiiich like Wyclilfe they e\- 
plain<‘d in terms of “natural kuv.” Demaiuling 
the abolition of ])rivate property, of class dis- 
tinctions and of taxes, thi'y continued to think 
in terms of the national society and to use the 
ideal as a program of general social reform rather 
than as the pattern for a separate Cdirislian com- 
munity. (Consequently thty could reject the 
gospel yninciple of non-resistance and counsel 
violence in the overthrow^ of the existing eccle- 
siastical and political organizations. Out of the 
defeat of this movement a definite sect, the 
Rohemian Brethren, or Moravians, emergetl. 
This group accepted the ethics of the New Tes- 
tament not as a jirogram to be forced upon civil 
society but rather as the constitution of a sepa- 
rate religious community. It rejected all forms 


of violence, rcciuirecl its metnhers to withdraw 
from puhlic life ami trade, to content themselves 
with aRriculliire and manual labor and to dt:- 
velop among themsi'K'es a fello\\shi[> of love, 
d’he jirinciple of imli\idual cf)Tnmitment was 
not, howxwer, cf)nsistcntly ayqdied and w hen the 
birthright members entered into closer relations 
with the public life, doctrines and practise were 
largely accfunmodated to the new" situation. In 
the eighteenth century as a result ol ptTsecution, 
migration and the inliiienci* ol the Pieti.st move- 
ment the organization was reconstituted in (Ger- 
many and in America, d’he American branch 
succeeded in establishing for a time a “general 
economy” in which all members jiarticipated in 
common property and commf)n work, largely for 
the sake of siij>p()rting missif)nary enterprise. 

7'he third period, in w hich modern Christian 
sects originated, coincides roughly with the time 
of the Reformation. At tlu‘ outset a protest 
against the Roman system ol go\ eminent, doc- 
trine and practise, tlu‘ Rt'formation tended to 
display sectarian characteristics and its organi- 
zation in the Lutheran and (ailvinist churches 
emboditxl certain st^ctarian leiturcs, such as rtv- 
ognition of the pn<*stliood ot all believers. Rut 
orthodox Rrot(‘st autism was not sectarian; it 
sought rather to organize national churches of 
the inclusive and institutional tyy>e, closely asso- 
ciated with the statt‘ The sectarian movement 
of the time w as more (‘loselv related to tiu‘ revo- 
lutionary tendcTu ies whicli were directed not 
only tow'ard the reform of the church but also 
tow"ard the radical reconstruction of the political 
and economic system, d'hest' tendencies were 
fountl among the lower economic classes, peas- 
ants and artisans rather than among the princes 
and the commercial groups w"ho supported Prot- 
estantism. So long as the Reformation remained 
a protest, tin* revolutionary groups seemed to 
form only the extremist wing of the general 
movement; but as soon as the work of organiza- 
tion wais undertaken, the divergence of interests 
began to appear and the eonllict of the extremists 
w'ith Protestantism became (juite as severe as 
their eonllict with Catholicism. 

The radical, or Anabaptist, movement was by 
no means united and ilid not manifest uniformly 
scc'tarian tendencies. As in the earlier laboritc 
revolt, tw^o divergent jdiilosophies and strategies 
wore present. Both w'cre revolutifinary, seeking 
a new" society rather than a reformed churcli; 
both wore directed primarily to the proletariat 
and the joasantry; and both were individualistic 
and mystical, although with a tlilfcrence. After 
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a period of confusion the cliver^t^ncc hetween 
the two sets of interests and ideas made itself 
inaniftJSt in the period of or^^aiii/aTion and of 
persecution. ( )ne tentlency came to exju'ession in 
the Peasants’ War ( 1 52^ - 25) and in tiie effort to 
establish the kinj^doin of ( iod in M unster ( j 5 7^ 7^- 
35). d'he leaders of this movement. 'J'homas 
Miinzer, Melchior 1 lofhnann, Jan Matthi]sz and 
John of Leyden, were millenariaTis who inter- 
preted the New d’estanaait in tb<‘ of its 
messianic hopes rather than of its ethics; they 
were visionaries wh(»se mysticism was more a 
matter of tlirect revelation throuj^h appantioTis 
than of communion with sj)iritiial rcalitv. Likt 
the l.ollards, they derived their ethics from the 
idea of natural law rather than trom the New 
'1 Vstanient and were able to itrii/)rc the oamscl 
ajL];ainst resistance. 'TIk^ comm initv of i)n)pertv 
which they soiit;ht was to !)e based ujxn; tiu 
natural rights of men lathcr than upon thcaj)os- 
tohe idea of love. 'The orhci , dcfinitelv sivtarlan, 
tendency ajipean'd first of all anioni^ the Swiss 
Anabaj)tists, Opposial to all \iolence ami rijnir- 
istic in their disci])line, they wert' ivi^arded as 
enemies of the church and state bv both Prot- 
estants and Catholics on aectnmt of their oppo- 
sition to the institutional chur.h and their 
tendency toward communist principles. 

Swiss st‘Ctarianisrn and (ierman nnllcnarian- 
i.sm were intermint;U‘d in the confust'd move- 
nu‘nt in northern ( iiTmanv and lloHand, but 
after tlu* failure of various revolts aiul uiuler 
civil persecution the s<*ciarian tendency main- 
tainted itself and letl to the forruatjon of various 
independent groups Led by Dirk i^iilips and 
Menno Simons, the non-resistant AnabajUists 
organized themselves into societies which held 
to the princijdcs of believer’s ba]>lism, rejection 
of the sacraments as means of grace, rigorist 
discipline, non-part iciyiation in war uid gtivern- 
ment and refusal to tala* oaths. Ih.t ouy UTiited 
with thest' separatist itleas the earls C hristian 
counsel of obedicnet* to tlu* cisil magistrates. 
ICxtreme simplicity in costume and luaiiiier of 
life and the prohiliition of marriage with non- 
members of the society were other features «>f 
the organization. Variations in the practise of 
local groups as well as the tendency of succeed- 
ing gcnctrations to relax the rc'strictions, because 
of jKTsecution or increase of contact with public 
life, led to numerous schisms and to the found- 
ing of iK*w c'ommimitic's in North and South 
America. In the c^our.se of time the .McmiMinitcs 
in ILdland have lost much of the .sectarian char- 
acter. I’he lay ministry lias been replaced by a 
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theologically trained, professional clergy; the 
]>rinciplc of non-paiticipation in war and gov- 
ernment has for the most part Invn abandoned. 
Small gr()iij>s of the sect, especially in the .\mer* 
ican communities, maintain a rigid discipline 
and resist the tendency to accommodation by 
confining their economic activities to agriculture 
and thus reduce their contacts w'ith the {uiblic 
life. Bcsidc‘s Mennonites other minor s<-cts, in- 
cluding C’ollcgiants and b'amilists, grc‘W out of 
the Anabaptist movement, while the Bajitist 
chiirchc's in gcuieral trace their origin to this 
f)hase of the Reformation, ll is characteristic 
of six tea'll th century sc'Ctarianism that the yuin- 
ciplc's of voluntary membershi]> aiul of the 
sejiarated comnamity \vcM*e symbolizcal in the 
practise of adult or belie\er’s baptism and that 
this sv'ubol has bec'ii rc'tainc'd while the more 
raili m 1 elemc'nts in the original system ha\e hca'ii 
dropyxal or great!) modifii'd. 

l.ake the Protc'stant Reformation itself, sec- 
tarianism of tlu' .'\naba]>tist tyy>e did not appear 
in ck'vc'lopcal form in Lngkind until the sc‘\en- 
tcaailh ccaituiy. it arose' jiartly under the' inlhi- 
ence of Anal>ajitlst groups in Holland and Lng- 
land hut more' largc'lv in resyxuisc' to cainditions 
similar to those which had yirc'vailcal 011 the 
contiiuaU. In Lngland also the sc-ctarian tend- 
ency manifestcal itsc'lf first of all as a |>hasc' of 
the' Protestant inovement, then as an elenu'iit in 
the revolutionary ojiposition to c'cclc'siastical and 
political instil ulioMs and only in the last stage 
as a separatist, eomrmmity building movc'iiient. 
Sharing with ikiritanism the antagonism to Ro- 
man and .Anglican churclu's, I iidcpeiiilcncy - 
to use this name for the amor})hous movement — 
bc'came aware in the ci\il war and Common- 
wealth that its interc'sts wc'ie not identic*al with 
those of the Puritans. But Independency itself 
w'a.s composed of tlie two divc'rgent strains, the 
rc'volut ionary and the sc'jiaratist. While both 
were interested in more radical ri'forms than 
Puritanism c:ontcm})latcd and both stood for the 
interests of lower economic classes, one* of them, 
as represented by Levellers, Fifth-Monarchy 
Men and Diggers, was definitely millenarian. It 
emphasized ecjuality, sought the reorganization 
of civil life as a whole on the basis of natural 
rights and natural law and interpreted the Now 
I’estarnent in this sense, rejecting non-rcsistance 
and demanding separation of church and slate 
not for tlie sake of a free church but for the sake 
of a free state. 

Other groups, hamilisls and Brow nists among 
them, reprciscnted the setiaratist principle. The»»* 
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mysticism was of a less visionary type than that 
of the more extreme millcnarians and their de- 
pendence upon the New "restament was greater. 
The Society of Friends emerged as the sectarian 
result of the double movement, including within 
itself the mystical groups and those who, dis- 
appointed with the failure (/f the revolt, reacted 
against the violent measures of the millenarians. 
In this movement the characteristic features of 
earlier sects were reproduced; simplicity, rig- 
orous discipline, non-resistance, rejection of 
oaths, mutual aid, democracy and lay leader- 
ship. In the course of time, however, the usual 
process of accommodation set in with the usual 
cons(‘quences — schisms and revivals as well as 
institutionalization. In the baptist groups of 
Ivngland and America which arose in the seven- 
teenth century only tlie principk-s of separation 
of church and state, of voluntary membership 
and moral discipline were retained, while efforts 
to separate the iiuliv'idual members to any extent 
from jvditical and economic society were aban- 
doned. Finallv out of the mov'ement Congrega- 
tionalism emt'rged as a church with certain 
sectarian characteristics. In so far as it empha- 
sized the independ(‘nce of the local church, it 
w'iis no more than a lioine rule Presbyterianism; 
but it adopted in ])art the principle of voluntary 
membership and this feature, stressed anew and 
reenforced in the later period of the evangelical 
revival, gave to some of its groups, usually lor 
short periods, a semisectarian character. 

The fourth and last phase of sect organization 
was connected with the Pietist and Methodist 
revival in Europe and America. It differed from 
the previous movement, on wdiich it was partly 
dependent, in its com }')a rati vely conservative 
attitude on political and economic cjiiestions and 
in the lack of radicalism in its opposition to the 
church. Neither millenarian revolt nor with- 
drawal from political and economic life were 
characteristic features, but although it showed 
little revolutionary temper in its altitude on 
social questions, it was greatly interested in the 
promotion of huiTianitarian reforms and its ad- 
herents in general supported the democratic 
movement in England and America. While 
Pietism and Methodism were critical of the in- 
stitutional church, they endeavored to remain 
within it and separate sects were formed as 
matters of expediency rather than in confonnity 
with a principle. Yet the movement was sec- 
tarian. In the sphere in wiiich it was particularly 
interested, the individual life, it preached revo- 
lution rather llian reform or improvement. The 


idea of a radical break with the past in conver- 
sion was of primary importance. Furthermore 
it protested against the secularization of the 
churcl), particularly in the sphere of dogma and 
preaching, where it w^as offended by the accom- 
modation of revelation to reason and j’jhilosophy. 
It sought to substitute for the theologically 
trained clergy converted and inspirited leaders, 
whether ordained or not, and tended to replace 
the sacramental and teaching church with the 
society of con vert(‘d, disciplined Christians striv- 
ing after peru'etion. The interest in personal 
religious experience, as oj^j^osed to assent t(r 
dogma and participation iti sacraments, w'as 
derived largely from mysticism. Jakob bbhrne, 
whose WTitings iniliienced many of the leailers, 
must be regarded as a chief source of the move- 
ment. The mystic strain rcprcseiiti-d a sliarp 
antithc'sis to the scholasticism of the Protestant 
churches and to the rationalism of the eight- 
eenth century, which red need religion to a .set 
of valid proj’>()sitions; but it was related to the 
latter in so far as it shared the interest in per- 
sonal conviction rather than in collecli\'e au- 
thority. 

In Germany Jhctisrn organized con\’t*nticles 
in th<‘ churclics for the sake of Hible study and 
the promotion of “practical Cliristianity,” by 
which w’as iiu^ant th(‘ regular f)raciise of prayer 
and meditation and the aj>])lication of Christian 
ethics, in a rather patriarchal version, to the 
.secular life. It did not alkvt the lower economic 
classes hut was bourgeois .ituI in j)art aristo- 
cratic in its appeal. Charitable, missionary and 
educational enterprises, including reforms of the 
traditional educational system, were ]>rom()led 
in a manner foreign to tlie sj)irit of the state 
church. Pietism achieved m) definite organiza- 
tion, although its influence continued to mani- 
fest itself down to the nineteenth century. One 
of its by-products was the reorganization of the 
Bohemian brethren under the leadership of 
Count Zinzendorf, a leading Pietist. 

7'he Mcthotlist movement in England, which 
in its origins was in part dependent on Gentian 
Pietism, organized classes in a similar manner 
and concentrated also upon conversion, devout- 
ness and religious discipline, but it was more 
energetic than the German movement in its 
prosecution of missionary activities, and it car- 
ried its appeal directly t(^ the urban j>oor, who 
to a large degree had lost contact with the 
churches. Its effectiveness in arousing among 
these groups a sense of personal worth and dig- 
nity and in teaching them to practise a strict 
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self-discipline, of which moderation, diligence, 
piety and charity were the main features, is 
frequently said to have prevented the reproduc- 
tion of the hVench Revolution in England. How- 
ever that may he, the effect of Metliodism was 
neither to found separatist communities prac- 
tising non-resistance and some form of com- 
munism nor to foster millenarian hopes but 
rather to adjust men to existing society and to 
promote humanitarian reforms. While it did not 
seek separation of the new society from the 
church, the opposition of the latter and the 
exclusive character of the fonner led eventually 
to separation. 

In North America the revival movemcni, 
which was the ccninterpart of Ciennan PictLsm 
and fdiglish IVlethodism, issued in the organi- 
zation of numerous new religious socieUes of a 
somewhat sectarian character, d'he first result ot 
the great awakening in the eigljteciith cenTur_\ 
was the strengthening and reassertion of the 
sectarian element in New l^ngland Congrega- 
tionalism. Conversion was mnv required for 
church membership and the Half-Way Cove- 
nant and Sloddardism, which admitted the un- 
regenerate to the sacranumts, were rejected in 
many of llie churches. It led in the second place 
to the organization of separatist religious .socie- 
ties closely akin to the Baptist groups. I’he major 
evangelical movement arose in the United 
States at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Inllucnced by Methodist preaching, it 
arose also as a direct reaction against rationalism 
and as a product of frontier conditions. Despite 
the difference in philosophy there was a close 
relation between evangelicalism and jeferson- 
ian and Jacksonian demcK'racy. In a new area 
there developed an alliance and a dillcrentiation 
not unlike the two tendencies in Anabaptism, 
Both movements, democratic and evangelical, 
stressed the ])riority of the indi !< ual to the 
social institution and both cultivated a mildly 
millenarian attitude in their expectation of the 
early realization of an ideal society and of indi- 
\ idual perfection. 

The prevalent pant‘gyrics of democracy and 
promises that in the United Slates the ideal of 
history was to be realized received a decidedly 
religious coloring from the revival movement 
Furthermore revivalism appealed particularly tc 
those groups, both in the cities and on the fron- 
tier, in which the democratic sentiment was 
strf)ngest. The conviction that the revolution 
liad inaugurated a new era in which perfection 
might be attained was at least paitly responsible 
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for the failure of evangelical sectarianism to 
develop any radical antagonism to social insti- 
tutions, while the scparatioti of church and slate 
and tlie freedom to found new churches pre- 
vented radical antagonism to the religious insti- 
tutions. On the social side the mo\'ement was 
(lirtrtetl into channels of humanitarian reforms. 
Societies for the abolition of slavery, for tem- 
perance, for peace ju-opagatida, cdueatiunal in- 
stitutions, asylums for the care of defectives 
and depemlcnts and missionary organizations 
sprang up in the wake of the revival and to some 
extent under its ansjuccs. 

The movement produced not otily these or- 
ganizations but also various religious .seels. Some 
of these, notablv the Cumberland IVcsbylcrian 
cluirch, tiic Chiircli of the United Brethren, the 
Disci|»lcs()f Christ and the Methodist Brote^sUint 
chui jh, were the result of conflicts and di\ isions 
witliin \)ldcr chiirch(‘s On tlic other hand, the 
aMcthodist Iquscopal churches aiul the Ba]>tist 
connections, recognizing the principle of exclu- 
sive rncnibcrship bast'd iqxni conversion and 
inaintainctl i)V discipline, profited greatly by the 
movement. Two organizations of a more nar- 
rowly sectarian type and more closely akin to 
the Anabaptist and monastic devt'lopincnls akso 
arose in con.sctpicncc of the revival. ’The very 
names of the Sliakcrs, or tht Unittsl Society of 
Believers in C'lirist’s Second Ap{)earing, and the 
Mormons, or Society of Latter-I )av Saints, indi- 
cate their millenarian character, 'i'hc leaders of 
the former group were English Quakers, but 
the society received its dt'linite form in the 
United States. In its celibacy and communal life 
it reproduced some of tlic f^^alures of mediaeval 
inonasticisrn. In its paciiism and spiritualism it 
was like the Anabaj^ists. The Mormons, on the 
other haml, accepted neither the nK>nastic nor 
the Anabaptist ideal; but in their organization 
of the common life, strict discipline and obedi- 
ence to the sujierior and in their separation 
from the “gentile" world they showed their ex- 
treme sectarian tendency. Both Shakers and 
Mormons indicated, as some Anabaptists had 
before them, the extent to which revolt against 
the institution of the monogamous family formed 
a part of the sectarian rei>cllion against sixnal 
customs. Tn both cases also the idea of direct 
inspiration or of vision was represented and in 
both the Christian tradicion had been supple- 
mented by doctrines imported from foreign 
sources. While the Shakers, in view of their 
rejection of the family, were able to resist the 
usual process of accommodation, they failed to 
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maintain their numbers and have well nigh dis- 
appeared. The Mormons, on the other hand, 
have adjusted themselves by sacrificing much 
of their sectarian character. 

Among later products of pietist-evangelical 
sectarianism in Imgland and America the Sal- 
vation Army, the C'atholic Apostolic Church 
(Irvingites), the IMymoiitli Brethren and the 
Pentecostal sects may be mentioned. A new 
form of sect is appearing in non-Christian lands 
in which the conviTts of Christian missionaries 
are organized in (‘xclusive groups subject to the 
discipline* ol the society. ( )cca.sionally a .separate 
economic life is provided for these greaips. 

'i'he Chri.stian sects of Russia require separate 
treatment. yVJthough they were inlluenc(*d by 
developments in Re)man Catholic and Protestant 


table product of Protestant individualism and 
as an evidence of the disintegration of Christi- 
anity. Its hi.story indicates, however, that it is 
a recurrent phenomenon which is by no means 
confined to Protestantism. I'urthermore the 
various manifestations of the sectarian spirit, in 
Christianity at least and probably in other reli- 
gions as well, have led to a number of important 
social consequences, d'hey have called back the 
church from its accommodation to existing social 
customs and conditions and have been more im- 
portant in the indirect inlluence which they have 
exercised in this vwiy tlian in tJ)e eflc'ctiveness of 
their own organizations. ddu‘y have provided, 
in the second }>lact‘, for the rejection ol religious 
.sanctions of social custf)ms whicli liad become 
onerous and thus have helped to pave the way 


countries, their history has on the whole been 
imk'pendent. Prior to the Russian Revolution 
they formed an active and numeroiis element in 
the religious and political hie of the ivition and 
helped to prefiare the count?*y for the reception 
of communist ]winciples. (.)ne group of com- 
paratively ancitMil origin includes ritualists who 
rejected changes in the ollieial vvorshijn Al- 
though not sectarian in ]irincij)le, they wen* sub- 
ject to sectarian and revolutionary inllueiices as 
a result of their jiersecution. A second group, 
the spiritualist sects, e'omprises the Khlvsty, the 
Skoptsy, the Dukliobors and the Molokany. 
Their common cliaracteristic is their mysticism 
and rejection of tlu* orthodox ritual and hier- 
archy. Duali.stic jirinciples seem to have inlhi- 
enced them, e.specially in their attitude toward 
sex relations, tlu' Khlysty jiroliibiting all sexual 
intercourse and the Skoptsy practising castra- 
tion. 'Phe Diikhobors reject the oath and every 
form of violence. A third group of Russian sects 
represents the Iht'tist movement. 'The Stundists 
were organized tirst among (ierman Rii.ssians, 
but the movement .spreatl rapidly among mem- 
bers of the Orthodox eluireh. Under the intlu- 
enee of Baj^tist missionaries and of native leaders 
several branches of the sect adoj)tevl the prin- 
ciple ol adult liaptism and became known as 
Baptists. The members of this group are char- 
acterized by their dependence upon the Scrip- 
tures, with which they deal in very literal fash- 
ion, and by t heir interest, prior to the revolution, 
in a communism of economic goods. Minor 
sectarian movements of a similar sort arose in 
the latter part of tin* nineteenth century in reac- 
tion against the .state cluirch and in response to 
revolutionary political movements. 

Soctariaiiisiii has been regarded as the inevi- 


for r.idieal reforms. Finally, the sects have em- 
phasized individual conviction in rt'ligion and 
ethics and liave offered a counterbalance to tlie 
.system of collective dogma and aullKM'ity. 

II. Rk'ii.'Mti) Niriu HR 

Srr: Kia.KUors K's 1 1 1 r i’ioxs, Chkimian; Ri forma- 
’jio\; Puo'ii si A.M ism; I'ciUiVMs a; (JrvKiRs; 
momsm; Chkisjian S(’ii'\ci; Ji DAi.svi; III in)in.sM: 
I.slam; 'I'xoksm; Ml ssixw,'- m; Mvmuism, M(»nasii- 
('tsm; Rij.kuoi’s I'UNa>r)M; Sk i j.aiusm; C 'ommcnism; 
(‘omn'M.s'i ic Si TiirMi.Ms; Ixniviui vi ism; .Social 
Contract; Diaiocuac’y, Passivl Risisianc’k and 
JMon'-(’ooi*i:ration; l^vcn ism. 

(iroot, J. J. M. d(‘, Sn turiiniispn ami He- 
ItmouK !*crsecutiofi ui ( Jiuui, ivoninkiiikc Akademie 
van Wetenscliappen, Aiiuaci ilain, AidtH-linL^ I.i*lk:i- 
Pundc, \'(*rhari<lcliiiL^<‘n, n.s., \fl. w (i^oj 04) nos. 
i ii, W.ml, J. S. M , and Sliriinc, W. (i., 'I'he Hu?iif 
S(Kietv; o} the Soiietv of Heuvni ami Earthy 3 vols. 
(London io2s-at)); liail, W. J., 7^7/” Kiw-faii and the 
Taipiuf' Hchellnni, i listontail JMis- 

ecllanv, vol. wiji (New I la\cn 10^7); Wellhaiiscn, J., 
Die hen (Jpposifmmf^arleien im alien 

Islam, Koniqlk'hc ( k-scllschatt tlri Wjssi'n.sc liaften zu 
(lOttinijcn, i^hilol(»^tscli-Iiistorisc*hc Ivlassr, Al>hand- 
luiiKcn, n.s., vol. V, no. ii (Heilin igoi); Donaldson, 
1 ^. J\l., 77 /r Shi' ite Helmian (London 0^33); Weber, 
l\Ia\, (jesammelte Anjsatze He/i^iansso-aioIoi'iCy 3 
vols. (2nd eJ. '1 uhinLk*n i (>22-23), vt>l. i tr. l>y 'J al- 
cott l\'nsons iis '/’he Protestant E'.thie and the Spirit of 
Capitalism (Lemdon i(>30); "J’rocllsch, Ernst, Die 
Snziallehren dcr ehristlit hen Kin hen uml Gruppen, his 
(iesaminelle SchrifU-n, vc»l. i (3rd ed. d\ibin]Lten 
i()23), ir. by Olive Wyon, 2 voks. (London 
Woodward, I'k L. Christianity and S ationalism in tlw 
l^ater Roman Empire (London i(;if)); Volpe, (Jifxic- 
eliino, Ahwimenti reliifosi r sette crrtuali nclla societd 
nmiievale italiana {seiolt m a / i ), Collana Slorica, voJ, 
vi (k'lorence iqzz); Cau/.ons, T. de, Ees I'audois et 
rimjuisition (new ed. J^iris i(>o8), and Lcs Alhij^eois et 
/'inquisition (Paris >007); Keller, Ludui^j, Geschidite 
dcr Wiedcrtdiifcr und Hires Keiths in Munster (Munster 
iSSo); Dusker, JJenry Iv., 'I'he Dutch Anabaptists 
(Philadelphia 1(^21); Newman, A. IL, //istory of Anti- 
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Pedohaptisrn (Philadelphia 1897); Ritschl, GV- 
schichte des JHetisrnus, 3 vols. (l^onn iSHo 86)- 
Goodloe, Robert W., The Prmnplcs ami Dnrhpmmt 
of Church Gn^wrnwent (Nashville 1432); Selbie. W. 
B,, English Sects; o History of yjoucotiformity (New 
^'o^k igi2); Warner, W. J., The Wesleyan Movement 
in the Industrial Revolution (Ltnulon j()3o); Holds- 
worth, W. S., “'I'he State and Reli^rjous Nonc.m- 
formity; atid Ilislorieal Retrospect” in La7e Quarteily 
Riviezi\ voL xxxvi (igaoj 33()-58; Hall, T. C., The 
Rehi^ious Pack^round of .dmentan Culture (Boston 
1030); Niebuhr, II. R., 77 /e Soiial Sounrs of Dvnomi- 
nationalisir (New York ig2g); Noidhotf, Charles, The 
Communistic Soarties of the I nited States (New ^’ork 
1875); C’annon, V. J., and Knapp, G. K„ Bn^^ham 
Younif^ and If is Mormon Rmfuie (New ^'<)rk 1013); 
Sessler, J . J., (Unnmunal Pietism amoie,; Early Ameiiian 
Motavtans (New \oiK 1033); ( iehnne, Johannes, Die 
Sekten der ruwisdmn Kirdi, ( Leipsc iScj8), ( dass, K. 
K., Die russ'isihen SdJen, vols. (Keipsie i<)05~'4); 
Conv beare, l'\ Russian Dis\rnfei\, Harvard 'J’heo- 
loj.,ncal Studies, ^oI. x ( (.‘ambrKhjc, Mass. jg2i). 

SECULAR TRILNl). Sec 'Pimi: Si.kies. 

SECULARISM. If sctularisin he defined as the 
attempt to CvStahlish an aiilononioiis .sphere ol 
knowledge piirjLi;etl of siijicmatnrai, hdeistic ]*re- 
sii]>posiiions, its inodeni origins are to he traced 
to the later Midilk* Ai^es of western Europe. 
'Ehe distinction drawn up by iht schola.stics 
lietwecn faith and knowledji^e, whilo it left room 
for revealed tlu'olo^yv, was also capable of even- 
tuating ill a t\]>e of philosophical, or natural, 
theoI()]:tv, which ]>laced its chief ein])hasis on the 
truths perceptible by the huirian reasoo~a 
broad cate'qory which subsumed not only all 
physical knowledge but e\en the metaphysical 
know'letl^e of (iod. Although the school of 
Aquinas, by interpret inc; reason as merely the 
preliminary to faith, minimized the anta^otiism 
l)etween rational knowledj^e and revelation, the 
more radical contention of Duns Seotus and 
Ockham that all doctrines u\ faith a^". permeated 
with contradictions which the nasm is inca- 
pable of accepting led to the conclusion that 
reason can operate only in the realm of verifiable 
experience and not in the supernatural world. 
In the eyes of the noniinali.sts therefore a line 
of demarcation had to be drawn between the 
sphere of knowledge accessible to the human 
reason and the sphere of faith ]>osiied on eccle- 
siastical authority. It was no longer a question, 
as in the case of Aquinas, of a difference in 
degree as between natural and re^'ealed theology 
but of a difference in kind as betwwn theology 
and .science, d'he distinction between faith and 
knowledge was given a ntwv and even stronger 
emphasis by the Rrotestant reformer Luther, 


who, in accordance w ith his conception of faith 
as an immediate relation between the individual 
seeker after salvation and Clod as revealed in 
Christ, rigidly excluded from the religious expe- 
rience all knowledge even of sufKTnatiiral mat- 
ters and all metaphysical rational knowledge of 
God. 

The increasingly pronounced divergence be- 
tw^een religion, which sought to cut free from 
the confusion of rationalistic speculation, and 
scientific inquiry, which fell the necessity of 
discarding fideistic presuppositions, prepared 
the wa) for the development of modern science. 
While the success of the Reformation move- 
ments in the various countries of northern 
Eiir()}>e seiweil to strengthen the hold (if non- 
niiionalistic faith, the sjhrit of reasoned inquiry 
which Duns Scotns and Ockliam had dimly 
fon shadowed was developed to a far higher 
j)omt by the scholars and philosojdicrs of the 
Italian Renai.s.sancc (i/. 7 ’.). Their indefatigable 
interest in the manifold jdienomcna of the im- 
mediate world of nature and of man served to 
dim the prcsl:gv‘ of theological olhcrworklliness 
and fideism. But in spite of the rich contriim- 
tions of the Rcnai.ssance the advance of secu- 
larism was not permanently consolidated until 
the se\enteenlh century. 'Ehe comprehensive 
metaphysical systems of Descartes, llohhes, 
Spinoza and Leibniz represented the first sus- 
tained attempt to construct a rational picture 
of the universe on the basis of scientiheally 
established know^knlge. In peri>etuating and am- 
plifying this type of inquiry the eighteenth 
century gradually shifted the emphasis of secu- 
larism from explanation in metaphysical terms 
of univ'crsal nltimates to a more emjiiric and 
intensive quest of knowledge in its concrete 
jiraclical manifestations. 'I'liis striving to push 
back inefi bv inch the limits of knowletlge found 
its fullest expression not so much in a comjire- 
hensive system as in the Encyclopedic of Ditlerot 
ami d ’Alembert. 

If therefore secidarism in the philosophical 
sphere may be interpreted as a revolt against 
theological and eventually against metaphysical 
absolutes and nniversals, the same treml may 
be charted in the attitudes toward social and 
political institutions. Aquinas, breaking aw^ay 
from the traditional Augustinian concejition 
which regarded the state as at be.st a negative 
institution, insisted that on the contrary this 
institution was entrusted with the positive func- 
tion of perpetuating m this wxirld the particular 
social conditions that are necessary for the 
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attainment of religious salvation in the next. 
Moreover in the later stages of the protracted 
contest between impcrium and sacerdotium a num- 
ber of secularly minded thinkers, like Dante, 
formulated the thesis that the temporal ruler 
was entitled to exercise power in his own right. 
In general, however, the idea prevailed to the 
very end of the Middle Ages that the church, 
by virtue of its exclusive guardianship over the 
eternal welfare of man, was entitled to priority 
over the state, which regulated merely his tran- 
sitory existence on this earth. 

As in the philosophical sphere, so in the politi- 
cal, the Renaissance marked a distinct stage in 
the direction of secularism, while the Reforma- 
tion tended to perpetuate older ecclesiastical and 
otherworldly attitudes. While Machiavelli and 
his numerous discijdes emphasized the duty of 
the prince lo rule independently according to 
his own canons, laithcr advocated the subordi- 
nation of temporal institutions to the religious, 
and Calvin, drawing upon Old Testament mod- 
els, succeeded in reestablishing a theocratic type 
of government. 'I’he seventeenth century in turn 
was predominantly secularistic in its political 
as well as its metaphysical systeirrs. 'The most 
powerful force in this direction was the rev'ival 
and systematic elaboration of stoic natural law 
by Althusius, Grotius and Hobbes. According 
to the new rationalistic interpretation, which 
proceeded from more or less tiniversalistic prem- 
ises regarding the nature of man, the essence 
and function of the .state is determined, in im- 
manent rather than transcendental terms, by its 
own inherent characteristics and aims. Thus in 
place of the older doctrines of a univxTsal medi- 
aeval empire existing as a counterpart to the 
univensal church, there emerged the conception 
of an independent, sovereign state. The univer- 
sally valid laws of nature are utilized by the 
state in the pursuit of its own particular aims, 
which are at marked variance with those of rival 
states. 'I’hercfore these national objectives are 
the crucial determinants in the actual apjilica- 
tion of rational political principles, in the sense 
that these principles undergo modification in the 
process of adaptation to the genius of a particu- 
lar political system. This new a])p roach eventu- 
ated, with Montesquieu, in a type of political 
relativism, which in striking contrast to the the- 
ological claims to absolute and universal truth 
declared that political maxims are valid only in 
so far as they take account of shifting and chang- 
ing local variations. 'Rhus, after a metaphysical- 
natural law period which witnessed the emer- 


gence under secular auspices of rationally 
grounded philosophical correlations, of self- 
contained and self-evident political principles 
and of systematically formulated conceptions of 
the world, the forces of secularism, re})udiating 
the universal i Stic formulae characteristic of me- 
diaeval thought and jdacing their reliance on a 
more precise methodology, turned to the inves- 
tigation of individual phenomena and to a more 
specialized tyj)e of inquiry into particular social 
problems. 

But alongside this particularism there emerged 
during the second half of the eighteenth century 
a new and secularized type of universalisrn 
known as the Knlightenment. Mankind was con- 
ceived as a unit, in pursuit of the same objectives 
and evolving under the inlliience of the same 
environmental factors. On the basis ot this hu- 
manitarian philosophy the seventeenth century 
doctrines of natural law were developed into a 
systematic pattern of ideas and values, which 
proceeded from the basic premise of a set of 
legal jwinciples valid for all peoples and ap- 
plicable throughout the world. This juristic- 
humanitarian univ ersal ism was ]H‘rpetualed in 
the socialistic theories of the nineteenth century, 
jiarticularly in the attemf)ts of the i)roletariat to 
build uj> an organization ojierating on interna- 
tional lines and including all mankind. At the 
same time the relativist and environmentalist 
doctrines regarding the basic disparities and 
inevitable rivalries between the diilercnt nation 
states were carried over into the theories of 
nationalism which have bulked increasingly large 
since the French Revolution. 

The various phases through w'hich secularism 
has passed, both in its intellectual and in its 
political aspects, must be correlated in socio- 
logical terms with the emergence of lay groups 
in the different countries and with the varying 
forms in which this process manifested itself. 
The clear cut distinction between the layman 
and the cleric as regards their status in the 
church goes back to Thomas Aquinas and the 
popes of the thirteenth century. The cleric as 
accredited teacher and expounder of church 
doctrine was in the nature of the case required 
to be intimately versed in the various dogmas. 
This was much less necessary for the layman, 
who was not expected to be overly learned in 
theological matters. So long as he was actually 
familiar with a few essential dogmas and in other 
matters, which exceeded his powers of compre- 
hension, heeded carefully the voice of the church 
and gave “implicit” obedience, there was no 
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complaint. The comparative incompetence of 
the layman in spiritual matters was taken for 
granted. 

This situation was radically altered hy the 
Reformation. On the one hand, the contract ion 
of church doctrine to the pronouncements of the 
Bible and the consequent elimination of the 
body of inv()l\'(‘d tradition brought the entire 
doctrine within the rangt* of the a\crage lav- 
man; and, on the other hand, tlu‘ monopoly of 
the priests over the sacranients was entirely 
eliminated. The process whereby the interpre- 
tation of church dogma was taken out of the 
hands of a particular so(hal group and turned 
over to the congregation as a whole is indicated 
most strikingly iti the case of C'alvin, who en- 
joined upon caeh and every nu-mber of the liock 
a thorough and preci.s(‘ fainiliu it v with the 
articles of faith. 'I’lu* basic contrast in this ie- 
spect between the Protestant and Catholic 
churches is indieatetl further hv tlu^ fact that 
the theorists of the Cknmter-Ketonnation, par- 
ticularly the J(\suit Snare/, reemphasi/ed the 
traditional attitiule that the la\niau eoutd be 
content with a smattering ol doctrinal knowl- 
etige provided he concuned iiiiplieitly in the 
broader truths proclaimed on tf5<- authority of 
the church. 

Because of the contrasting attitudes of the 
church tow^ard its laymen secularism in Prot- 
estant countries was dilferent in lorm Irom that 
in Catholic. In the former there de\ eloped a new- 
type of layman, who strove to carry over tiie Old 
Testament doctriiu*s whicli he had absorbed as 
a member of tlie religious eornmunity into the 
everyday world where he mo\<*d as citizen and 
member of the social communitv. At the outset 
this process of identifying the ideals of the social 
and religious communities retarded the spread 
of secularism. Soon, howexer, as result of the 
bitter struggles between the va ious sects and 
confessions it became imperative to xliscover 
certain basic elements of social control on which 
all citizens, whatever their ecclesiastical affilia- 
tion, could agree. In some ca.ses the.se basic 
elements w'ere found in the jxhilosojdiical theory 
of a society based on natural law; in other cases, 
in a iiaturalistic-dcistic religion; or again in a 
rationalized form of Christianity, in which all 
branches of the Christian church might acqui- 
esce. Cirotius evolved a set of general principles 
of jurisprudence, for which he claimed validity 
irrespective of religious convictions. Herbert of 
Cherbury formulated criteria for a universal 
rational religion. Sebastian Fianck in Germany 
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and Coornhert in the Netherlands endeavored 
to isolate the essentials of the Christian faith 
and morality, so that Christians of every' shade 
might find a common meeting ground. In all of 
these types of attemiited compromise many of 
the same ingredit‘nts are present, particularly 
Renaissance humanism, stoic natural law' for- 
mulae and the Erasmian conception of Christi- 
anity as primarily a system of ethics. By fusing 
tht‘se various elements into an integrated system 
Locke was able to provide a w'orking agreemeur 
whieh xvas readily seized upon by his successors. 
I'aking over his central ])remise that the real 
signilicanee of the (j()s|h*1s lay in the fact that 
lhe\ explained and siib.stantiated the universally 
operative kuv of nature, they developed a spirit 
oi genuine religious toleration wdneh not only 
allowed hitherto antagonistic se\.*ts to work to- 
gt‘ her t>eaeeably in the common body politic 
but also extended to non-Christian religions. 

In k' ranee and to a lesser degree in other 
Catholic countries secularism took a basically 
diffcnait course. Whereas the English layman 
earned ovei Ins sectarian convictions into the 
political and social s]>here and gradually diluted 
them to the ]>oint where they did not offend the 
re[>resentatives of other sects w’ith whom he w'as 
forced to dinil in the newv bourgeois economy, 
the k'reneh layman sought at the outset to create 
a more vital roI(‘ for himself inside a church 
w'hich w'as committed to a policy of ignoring 
him. I'luis he aligned himself with the jansenist 
movement and w'as an aggressive })articipant 
in the theological cf)ritroversies which raged in 
the seventeenth and the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. dlic Catholic church, however, persisted 
in its refusal to accept a set of doctrines which 
would be as intelligible to the amateur as to the 
carefully trained priest; the body of explicit 
dogma might be whittletl away, but that far 
larger body of implicit dogma which must be 
received on the authority of the church was held 
to he sacrosanct. Linder the circumstances the 
only alternative for the Catholic layman who 
sought .some form of individual self-expression 
was to transfer his questionings and activities 
to a sphere in which the church had no juris- 
diction. Since in Catholic countries the older 
mediaeval dualism hctw'ecn the temporal and 
the spiritual had not been resolved, as was the 
case in England and other Protestant countries 
where the sectarian had carried over his religious 
convictions into secular life, the self-assertive 
Catholic layman turned to the .social and politi- 
cal realm. And since the Catholic church had 
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denied him any part in theological matters, he 
was determined that the forces of clericalism 
should he rigidly excluded from participation 
in secular affairs. By way of final readjustment 
he refused to have recourse to theological pre- 
conceptions in the discussion of worldly (jues- 
tions. 'J'hc development of secularism in France 
was profoundly influenced by the fact that the 
appearanct‘ of this w^orldly, aiititheoJogical, anti- 
clerical point of vi(‘w coincided with the rise of 
the middle class. Idie cultured bourgeois, un- 
able to find a place for himself as a layman in 
the church and resenting the partiality shown 
by the ecclesiastical hierarchy to the clerical 
expounder of doctrine, broke away from the 
church altogether and became a jirime mover 
in the increasingly radical attacks on the other- 
worldliness of the traditional theologians. 

l^p to a certain point the church, by virtue 
of its consciously jxTfietuated doctrine of the 
two spluTcs, could be tolerant of such secular 
mo\'cmeiits. But as it became progressively more 
apparent that the Tievv lay groups had no inten- 
tion of respecting church dogmas and that the 
new secular science was casting doubts upon 
the most sacred tenets of religious tradition and 
revelation, a conflict inevitably arose. With the 
growing facility and j^rccision of the secularists 
in tlieir use of critical methods the most ele- 
mentary presuppositions of Christianity, as they 
had been formulated, for example, by the Eng- 
lish deists, were gradually attenuated into im- 
personal philosophical abstractions. Ecclesias- 
tical and religious authority was jmwerless to 
prevent the spread of secularism into all spheres 
of thought and activity. But even in quarters 
wdiere the laity did not resort to such aggressive 
mc'asures the hold of the church was dimini.shed. 
'idle more adept the membe-rs of the middle class 
became in n^gulatirig their lives according to 
fixed priT]c‘ipIes and the more they were made 
aware by tlua’r daily experiences in the economic 
realm that tiuy could rely u])on their own fore- 
sight, the less they felt moved to turn to the 
church for guidance or support. 'ITie traditional 
idea of an otherworldly sphere, over which the 
church exercised a divinely ordained monopoly, 

W'as gradually robbed of the bulk of its signifi- 
cance. 

d'he spread of such secular attitudes fre- 
quently led to an exclusive emphasis on the 
practical and the immediately verifiable elements 
in lile, as distinguished from the »*emote sub- 
stances and niock‘s of theologv and metaphysics, 
riius realistic j>hilosojdiers, such as Imntenellc 


and Monte.squicu and Ilelvetius, confining their 
inquiries to the field of immciliate experience, 
ruled out all idealism and utopianism of the 
type propounded by the church in its forecast of 
the life beyond. But sitlc by side with this 
realistic secularism there dev^elojied also a tend- 
ency to carry over into the secular realm a num- 
ber of the older idealistic elements w hich had 
been identified with religion. This type of 
worldly idealism, vs hich grew up in France dur- 
ing the decades preceding the French Revolu- 
tion and wdiich has since spread throughout the 
world, derives ultimately from the philosophers 
of antiquity, who postulated an absolute natural 
law that in the Inginning had Ixam in force 
everywhere but had since been modified by the 
prescriptions of positive knv. In taking over this 
doctrine in its stoic form the Catholic church 
had attributed the dis})arities, which were to be 
observed at ewery turn, l)t‘tween the institutions 
prevailing in this workl and those i)ostulated by 
absolute natural hnv to man’s original sin. But 
with the revival in the tnodern j^eriod of stoic 
natural law doctriiu's by secular philosof)hers 
and with the gradual dwindling of the notion of 
original sin both among the laity and among 
such influential church groups as tlie Jesuits, 
the cotiception of a more equitable natural order 
began to take on a ticw^ significance. .At the 
hands of Rousseau and Mably the doctrines of 
natural knv were given a n'voliitionary eni])ha- 
sis, exerting a deep influence on the political 
theorists ami leaders of the French Revolution. 

The ideal of human and .social haf>piTie.ss, as 
proclaimed by the prophets and leaders of tlie 
french Revolution, has continued in the inter- 
vening ])eriod to mold the temper not only of 
the JTench bourgeoisie but alsf) of larger and 
larger grouj)s in all countries, Frotestant as well 
as Catholic, who are rcxsolved that maiikijid shall 
strive by the most enlightened methods at its 
disposal to establish the maximum of social 
justice and welfare in this world. The fM)wer of 
this secularized ty])c of idealism derives in large 
part from its close connection with science; and 
in this union of social and scientific setailarism 
the movement w hich since the Middle Ages has 
been gathering increasing momentum finds its 
logical climax. 

B. Groetiiuyskn 

See : Rklujion; Rfi.ioious iN.sriTUTioNs, Christian; 
Nat^’rai, Law; Si'holastkmsm; Rcnaissanct:; Ra- 
tionm.ism; Jansfnism; Di-ism; Anitclertcai.ism; 
FKi-rTuiNKERs; Reliutous Fri-edom; Kdiication. 

( Jonsult : Dilthey, Wilhelm, (jesarnmeltc S ( hrijten ^ 
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8 vols. (ist-3rd ed. Lcipsic igzi-ii) ^nK \-\\- 
'rrocltsch, Ernst, Aujs/itzc ( snstcsiu s^ huhtc und 
RcHffiomurziolo^ic, ( icsamtnelte SchnttL-n, \al iv 
('rubinv.cn ii;25); Lccky, W. K. 11., y//^//„v the 
Rise and Injiunuc of the Sfnnt of Ratio, ui/nm ,,, 
Hurope, z vols. (new t*d. Eondon iX(,o); Horkenau, 
bran/-, Ih'i llhen^an^ von, feudalen znn, h,a:x,/,J,r,] 
Welihild, Institiit iur So/ialtorsrl\unv, Stbrilicn, \oL 
IV (Paris m.H); WebtM', Ma\, ( H saninit lfe Inhat.ie 
Relief onssozio/oj^'it , 3 \oi.-.. {2nd vd. 'rubinj'rn 1022- 
23), \ol. i tr- lyv 'Palcott l*arsons as 'I'hr Rmtrstant 
Rthie and the Sfmit of Cafata/isni (l.undon pi. 

ii; 'Pawni-y, K. I I., Relnoon and tin R,^- of Cafntahsn,^ 
Holland Memorial Leetiires, 1022 (l.ondon i()2f>) 
p. 150-273; RobertS(»n, II. M., h/uuls of tin R,sr of 
Ecnnontic .hidiridiaifis/n, (’aiiil'iidve Studies m E('o- 
noinie I listory (t'aml>i id^e, Ene 0)33); ( bnetbu' sen, 
Hernhard, Die Jinl^fehunL( det hnr<:eilnhen Welt- and 
Lehensansi hanuntf Ft o-ni<}e,i li, Philnsftplue und 
(icistesuissensehalleri, lluvliieilH, u>Is i\ \, 2 \oIs 
(Halle i ()27 30); ('ai .iret l’>Tist, / )/, I'lnloKophn ,hr 
Aufkldrunp^ (irufidnss der philosophise hi n \Vis-.. ii- 
sehatlcn ('I'ubinven iU\2h Pohi, 1 l.ins, Iht yeiteiose 
(jrnndlat'e dee Aufhlai uni; (Zuruh 1033); lielui, j. 
1 \, Le moiraenient phil(>\oph,iine dt ipjS a i]Sa ^Paris 
11 M 3 ); Beeker, C’. E., The Uetiunly City of the 
Eiphteenth-dentinv Rhifosophr,^, 'S ile l'ni'tTsip\. 
Storrs lA‘('tures (\e\\ Hawn M<>inet, I »an!el, 

7 a’v onpines intelln tu< lies de h, Re 'olut,<m jtanaase 
(1715- 17X7) (Ikins l<)33); Weill, it J., flistoae di 
I'ldee lalque en h'taiue an \,\> aeth (new ed. Paris 
I02t>); Uenn, A. W The Ihaoty of laiJisf, Rational- 
,\ni in the \inett entfi (le,itui\, 2 \ t)!- . ( Eotulon luoh); 

1 lolyoake, ( i. j., 'I'fn < ttiyui atul j\alut( of Seiulaiiwi 
(I.ondon iKyt)). 

SEDDON, KK’IIARl) JOHN (18.15- 1 gob), 
New Zealaiul stiilcsnian. Scvliloii was f>riinc 
minister of New /ealand troin 181)3 until liis 
death in ii)0(), and led llie Eiheral- Eabour party 
whieh carried ihroci'di the <. \perinK'nls in stale 
socialism. lEirn at Pavleston in lamcashire, 
England, lu‘ emigrated at an early age to \ ic- 
toria. Arriving in New Zealand during the gold 
rush in i8()(), he gain<‘d local intliieiice as a 
storekeeper and after much experit iice oi local 
government he was returni‘d to i’. rliamtait lor 
Hokitika. I'hereafter, from 1881 to he 

represented the gold mining constituency of 
Westland. 

Seddon s strength lay in jKilitical tactics based 
uiion a minute knowledge of the electorate. 
Although he rose from the laboring cla.sses he 
was never a siK'ialist or a inenib<*r of the I>abour 
party. ] he legislation pa.sseil under his leader- 
ship included tarilf protection, taxation of un- 
improved land values, graduated income tax, 
labor regulation including conipuksory arbitra- 
tion, and coinjudsory repur(*ha.se of lanil lor 
closer settlement. Seddon introduced direct 
construction of public work^ by cooperative 
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contracts of workmen, used government depart- 
ments freely tor social work and sponsored 
humanitarian policies, such as the provision of 
public maternity ho.spitals and old age pensions, 
which he regarded as his most imjuirtant 
legislative eflort. His attitude toward prohibition 
legislation and woman's sutirage, both carried 
through under his premiership, was one of 
doubtful assent. His share in the exprrimental 
program lay in judging iM)litical pos.sibilities, 
securing po]>ular su}>porl and dri\ing through 
the legislation. 1 le contributed little to economic 
or social thought but much to the art of politics. 

Jo-orn the Boia' War Seddon inrame known 
as a strong imperialist. Having taken the initia- 
ti\e in sending contingents to South Africa, he 
I>laveil a kMiliug role in the Colonial C'onferencc 
of j()u:t. d'he following year he introducetl im- 
pel ial preference into the New’ Zealand tariff 
system. 

J. B C'ONOLIIIT 

(lonsnlt: Drummond, James, I'he lafe and Work of 
R,(h(Ut/ Ji)hn Snidon (I.ondon i()07); l<ee\es, \V. 
Pernbei, 7V/f i . mp \\'h,te i'Joud (3rd ed. Eondon 
0^24) j^t. i, ih. wiv, pi. li, ill. i, C'ondldlc, J. B., 
Acre Zeafanil in the \]ukiny (laindon 0)30) eh. \i, 
with lnhiiovtaphy. 

SED(;\VK'K, Wild d AM THOMPSON 
(1855 1921), American biologist :ind sanitarian, 
After graduating from the Shefheld Scientihe 
School in 1877 and receiving his doctoratt* in 
philosophy at Johns Hopkins in i88t, Sedgwick 
w'as in 1883 apperinted jmoh’ssor of biology at 
the Massachusetts Institute of d'echnology, a 
position which he held until his death. As con- 
sulting biokigist of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health he jdayed a leading role in the 
development and ap]dication of the new' science 
of bacteriology to the study of water, sewage, 
milk and air and w'as a pioneer in the study of 
typhoid epidemics at Lowell, Lawrence, Spring- 
licld and other communities. d'hes(‘ activities 
earned for him the title of “father (>l cpidemi- 
ology” in the United States. His department of 
biology became the first important training 
ground for sanitarians in the Uniteil States, and 
in 19 1 3 he was made chairman of the school for 
health officers ert^ated by joint action of 1 larv ard 
University and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In 1914-15 he served as president 
of the American Public Health Association. Eew 
works have exerted as significant an influence 
ujion the teaching of the biological sciences in 
the United States as has Sedgwick’s An Intro- 
duction to General Biology (published in collab- 
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oration with E. B. Wilson, New York 1886; rev. misdemeanor to say, “Damn the Qiieenr* or to 
ed. 1896). Principles of Sanitary Science and drink a health to the })ious memory of an exe- 
the Public Health (New York 1902) is one of the ciited traitor. Tn Queen Anne’s reign a tanner “in 
classics of the public health movement, and indifferent circumstances’’ was merely stood in 
The Human Mechanisfn (Boston 1906, rev. ed. the pillory twice for remarking that Charles i 
1918), WTitten in collaboration with Theodore was rightly served in having liis head cut off. 
Hough, is of major importance. Sedgwick will Trials for political libel wxaa* common in the 
be cliiefly remembered, hovxwer, through his sixteenth and .seventeenth centuries and in th#^ 
personal inHuence on the men who have since latter prosecutions for .seditious words also took 
become leaders in American jniblic health. place freqnentlv. During the eighteenth century 

C^-E. A. WiWSLOW' the law' governing .seditious libel, which con- 
Cnmu/I: Jordan. K. ()., Whipple, f;. C., and Winslow, of writing or printing matter found hy the 

.-W, A. ^ A Pianvrr (if Public 1 Ivahh: William Thomp- Court to havt' been published with a setlitious 

urn Scdfywick (New Haven i(>24). intent, became the chief weajxm f)f the govern- 

ment against the advocacy f)f political reforms, 
SEDI'riON. d’he tenn sedition has come to be and successful prosecutions were frecjuently di- 

applied to practises which tend to disturb rected against wiiat w'ould now be consid(‘red 

internal juiblic trarupiillity by deed, wonl or inild editorials in an opposition press. When 

writing but which do not amount to treason Eov’s Libel Act in 1792 ga\(‘ the jury control 
and are not accompanied by or conducive to over the issue n\' seditious intent, fornualy de- 
open violenc'\ Stephen (piestions w'hether sedi- cidt^d by the judge, it was e\]>ectetl that ordinary 
tion itself is an oifense known to English law, political discussion would no longer be pun- 
but the English courts have recognized as mis- ished. Ilowover, during the exc'itement of the 
demeanors at common law' seditivyiis words, se- lYeiich Revolution and the Napf)leonic W'ars 
ditious libels and seditious conspiraci<,‘S. I he use juries sliow'cd thems(‘lv es <*ager to convict men 
of the adjective signifies that the practises are for urging parliamentary reform or for attacking 
accompanied by a seditious intent, the legal flogging in the army, d’he first prosecution for 
definition of which has changed, however, with seditious (‘onspiraev took j>kice in 1795. 
the development of toleration and political Since the Reform Act of i S3 2 English prose- 
rights. 

cutious for seditious offenses h;i\e IxfU very 
Offenses now descrilied as seditious were infrequent and usuall, unsiieeessful. ritere were 
originally punishalile as treason. Thus in the a few cases against the ( liartists, and in jSSfi 
fifteenth century' it was treason to accuse theking John Burns, later a eahinct minister, was prose- 
of murder, call him a fool and suggest tha. his euted for uttering seditious uords at a large 
horse might stumble and break his neck; to make meeting of unemployed in 'I Vafalgar Square 
astrological calculiitions to jiredict the time of which was followed h'v rioting. In his charge to 
the king’s death, or to publish poems and the jury (Regina r. Burns, 1 6 Cox Criminal 
ballads to the disgrace of the king and his Cases 355) judge Cave adopted Stephen’s defi- 
council. By the reign of Henry Vtil treason was nition (if seditious intemion, which teas based 
confined to more dangerous olfenses and was essentially on that of an act of iSiq as “an inten- 
no longer charged when men were indicted, and tion to bring into hatred or contempt, or to ex- 
prcsumahly convicted, for saying, “I like not cite disaffection against the iierson of. Her 
the jirocetalings of this realm, I trust to see a Majesty, her heirs or successors, or the gin-ern- 
change of the world”; or for answering a fellow ment ami constitution of the Cnited Kingdom, 
drinker’s “God save the King!” with “God .save as by law established, or either House of Parlia- 
the cup of good ale, for King Henry' shall be ment, or the administration of ju.stice, or to ex- 
hanged!”; or for remarking when shooting at cite Her Majesty’s subjects to attemju, otherwise 
the butts, I would the King s body' had been than by lawful means, the alteration of any 
there as the arrow did light!” By the reign of matter in Church or State by law established, or 
Charles i it was tlcfinitely held not to be treason to raise discontent or tlisaffection amongst Her 
to call the king unwise and s;iy. He is no more Majesty’s subjects, or to promote feelings of ill- 
lit to be King than Hickwright,” a simple old will and hostility betwetm different classes of 
shepherd; or to describe His Majesty as “the such subjects.” In Stephen’s Di;;esi of Criminal 
greatest whoremonger and drunkard in the Law (new ed. London 1926) this statement is ac- 
Kingdom. Henceforth it was no more tlian a companied by a qualifying sentence by' the edi- 
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tor, also adopted by Judge Cave, which shows 
significantly the influence of political develop- 
merit since the Reform Bill: “An intention to 
show that Her Majesty has been misled or mis- 
taken in her measures, or to point out errors or 
defects in the government or constitution as by 
law established, with a view to their refonnation, 
or to excite Her Majesty's subjects to attempt by 
lawful means the alteration of any matter in 
Church or State by law established, or to point 
out, in order to their removal, matters which are 
producing, or have a tendf'ucy to produce, feel- 
ings of hatred and ill-will between edasses of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, is not a seditious intention.” 
Burns was acquitted, and the latter dehnition 
has since been regarded as authoritative. It is so 
loose, however, that guilt or innfieence must 
obviously depend on publiv si-ntiment at the 
time of tln^ trial. 

'I'he recent l^nglish lendenev is to ignore the 
common law of seditious olhaises for example, 
when Edward h\ Myliiis was ]>roseeuted in iqi i 
for a printed statement that King (ieorge v had 
contracted a morganatic marriage liefoie lu‘ 
marrietl the queen, the charge was criminal and 
not seditious libel, 'riie only rejjoncd English 
case of sedition since iSSb occurnsl in iqoq 
when Aldred was convicted for |M-oclaiming a 
Hindu assassin a martyr in the cause of political 
independence (22 Cox C.C. j). Although the 
common law of sedition has become almost ob- 
solete in England, statutes still make ]nmish:iblc 
certain specilic oilcnses ol a relat<*d nature. Dur- 
ing the World War pacifists wtav imprisoned 
under Orders in Canincil aiilliorized by the De- 
fence of the Realm Act. The Seditious Meetings 
Act, passed in 1S17 (57 Cieo. 3, c. kj, sect. 23) 
and directed against meetings of irifirc than lilty 
persons witliin a mile of the 1 louse of Parliament 
for the purpose of considering political changes, 
w^as invoked in 1932 against Mam a id Llewel- 
lyn. The Unlawful Oaths Aei of 1 797 V 37 3 > 

c. 123, sect, i) subjects to seven years imprison- 
ment members of a society who are bound by 
oath to obey its orders or not to disclose its 
secrets, unless the society is authorized by 
Pailiament. Under section 1 of tlie Incitement 
to Mutiny Act of 1797 (37 Geo. 3, c. 70) anyone 
who endeavors iiialiciously to seduce from his 
duty any person serving in 1 1 is Majesty s forces 
or to incite any act of mutiny may be imprisoned 
for life. Section 3 of the Police Act of 1919 (9, 10 
Geo. 5, c. 46) makes it a misdemeanor for any 
person to cause or attempt to cause disaflcction 
among the members of any police force Under 
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the Aliens Restriction ( Amendment j Act of 1919 
(9, 10 Geo. 5, c. 92, sect. 3) it is a misdemeanor 
for an .ilicn to attempt to cause sedition or dis- 
affection among the forces of the crown or the 
civilian jiopulation or to inomote industrial un- 
rest in an industry in w Inch he has not been en- 
gaged for the two preceding years. Unlawful 
drilling and the sale of arms for illegal purposes 
arc common law' offcn:>es. d’he Incitement to 
Disaffection I^ill pending in the House of Com- 
mons in May, 1034, will, if enacted into law, 
considerably widen the seo]H‘ of sedition and 
give tlie goveriiment drastic jiowers for its sup- 
pression. 'Pin* bill has aroused widespread oppo- 
sitioi imong liberal thinkers and evdi among 
consei v'ative lawyers. 

In the L'nited States the common law of sedi- 
tious offenses has probably lieeri abolished by 
tln‘ mv speech clauses of the ftxieral and state 
e(>nstiLiilions. The only case suggesting that 
sediiioiis libel is a eorninon law ollense was tried 
in Peimsylvania in 1S05, but the defeiulant was 
acquitted (Kesj)ubliea •?'. Dennie, ^ V<‘aU*s 267). 
In any event there are no common law federal 
crimes, so tliat sediticius practises cannot be 
punished by the United States gover:nnent un- 
less they are prohibited by specilic .statutes. ( .011- 
sjuraeit^s to overtlirow' the government or to 
coninht any offense against the U niled Stales are 
punishable under sections b and 37 of the Crim- 
inal (k)de, but the use of s<*ditious words if un- 
aeeonqianied by an overt act is not a conspiracy, 
luir do these statutes apply to the conduct of an 
isolated individual. Seditious language was made 
a federal crime by the ill fated Sedition Act of 
1798, which expired in two years, but its consti- 
tutionality was never passed upon by the Su- 
jireme Court. During the period followung the 
World War, winch was characterized by a pro- 
nounced fear of radicals, several sedition bills 
were introduced in Congress and supported by 
Attornev Cieneral Alexander Mitchell Palmer 
and other officials, but these bills were success- 
fully tipposed by large newsjiaper organizations 
and by Samuel Gompers on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Tlie question whether a general federal sedi- 
tion law would be constitutional lias aroused 
considerable discussion. Although no clause in 
the federal constitution expressly gives Congress 
power to enact such a law', it seems probable that 
it falls within the general powers of the federal 
government to protect itself. At the same time 
the government is limited by the free speech 
amendment to the const utition, which was his- 
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torically directed against the existence of sedi- serious destruction of government property 
tious offenses. It is possible also that the consti- seems punishable in all states under the common 
tiitional definition of treason, which was in- law or statutes penalizing criminal attempts, so 
tended to prevent the punishment of minor ac-ts licitation and conspiracy. In addition many 
as constructive treason, would prevent Congress states have legislation directed against various 
from punishing the same minor acts under practises which would have been described as 
another category. sedition under the English common law of the 

Although tliere is no general federal sedition eighteenth century. Thus during the World War 
law, some forms of sedition are punishable. By nine states enacted statutes making it a crime to 
the Articles of War (U. S. Code, title 10, sects, use language opposing the war. Peacetime sedi- 
ic;38, i^y)) any person subject to military law' tion Lms of the states fall roughly into tour 
may be tried by court martial and sentenced to groups. A common type comprises tlie criminal 
dealli if he attempts to create or causes or joins syndicalism acts passed in n)iy-~zo. C.Tim- 
anv “mutiny or sedition” in the armed forces or inal anarchy acts are directed against advocacy of 
if he neglects to suppress such a “mutiny or se- “the doctrine that organized government should 
dition” or t(j communicate his knowledge of it to be overthrown by force or violence, or by assas- 
his commanding officer. The ICspionage Act of sination ... or by any unlawful means. 

1 0 1 7 (I I . S . Code, title 50, sect . 33 ) as interpreted Membership in organizations teaching t he doc 
by the courts renders civilians severely punish- trine as well as individual utterances is punish- 
able during a war for questioning its justifiability able. Such statute's were enacted in New ^ ork 
or the metliods of conducting it. In jqi8 this act and New jersey in iqo’ soon after the assassina- 
was amended by a wartime sedition law; the tion of McKinley, in Washington in K^oqandin 
amendment was repealed in iqzi. In jqiy Con- Colorado in iqiq. I'he New York statute re- 
gress made it a crime to threaten the life of the mained a dead letter for twent\ \ears, and then 
president (U.S. Code, title iS, sect. 89). A itsdefinitionofanarchistswasfoundtobesuf- 
w'om an was convicted for saying in conversation, ficiently broad to include several communists. 
“1 wish Wilson was in liell, atid il I had the 'PheNew' Jersey statute w as limited by the courts 
power I w'ould put him there.” This W’as held to to its original purpose. A fevv prosecutjons liave 
be a threat to kill the president, because, as the been brought in W'ashington. Sivteen states and 
court reasoned, he could not be in hell unk^ss he territories in 1917-20 enacted broad sedition 
were dead (Ibiitetl States?’. Clark, 250 Fed. 449)- acts, which do not follow' a single model as do 
Besides these criminal statutes the federal the criminal syndicalism and anarchy acts. For 
government can control sedition by administra- example, Connecticut puiiishes public advocacy 
ti^e measures. Postal officials can exclude from of “any measure, doctriiu:, proposal or proj)a- 
the mails matter which violates the Espionage ganda intended to injuriouslv aiiect the govern- 
Act during a war or at any time tends to incite ment”; New' Jersey punishes inciting to insur- 
arson, murder or assassination or advocates rcction or sedition or attempts to do so and also 
treason, insurrection or forcible resistance to any any book encouraging hostility to the govern- 
federal law (U. S. Code, title I S, sects. 334, 344). ment of the United States or the state; and 
lk)stal officials can also deny the low second class Rhode Island punishes language intended to in- 
mailing rates to a new'spaper w'hich has pub- cite “a . . . disregard of the Constitution or 
lished non-mailable matter in some previous laws.” 'inhere have bmi very few' prosecutions 
issue ['Phe Milwaukw Publishing Co. r. Burle- under these statutes. The New' Mexico law and 
son, 255 U.S. 407 (1921)]. Immigration officials part of a New jersey law were held unconstitu- 
can deport aliens for language and opinions of a tional on the ground that they violated the rights 
st'ditious nature, although the word itself does of free speech and assembly. The display of a red 
not appear in the statutes. On similar grounds flag and other radical insignia was made criminal 
naturalized citizens can be denaturalized and de- in at least thirty states in 1919-20. A similar 
})orted. Administrative officials determine guilt Massachusetts statute of 1913 was repealed in 
in these postal and deportation cases, and their 1915 because it made the Harvard banner illegal, 
decisions are for the most part not reviewable in The California red flag law was invalidated by 
the courts. the United States Supreme Court as a denial of 

Although the states have not adopted the com- liberty of speech under the Fourteenth Amend- 
mon law' of seditious offenses, definite incite- ment [Stromberg California, 283 U. S. 359 
ment to the assiissi nation of officials or to the (1931)]; this decision renders doubtful the 
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validity of most other red flag laws. On the basis 
of the Supreme Court decision the Appellate 
Term of the New York Supreme Court in 1934 
held the state red flag law^ unconstitutional. 

A few states have attempted otlier methods of 
controlling sedition besides criminal prosecu- 
tions. The New Hampshire sedition law allows 
injunctions against the importation, publication, 
distribution or possession of printed or written 
matter advocating the forbidden doctrines and 
also injunctions against the use of halls for un- 
lawful meetings. New^ York in i()2i adopted the 
Lusk laws, retpiiring all public school teachers 
to obtain a certificate of loyalty and all private 
schools to obtain a license. Such eertiheates and 
licenses were not to b'. issued to advot'ates of 
sjKH’irietl radical doctrines. The statutt* also al- 
lowed unlicensed private schools to be enjoined. 
71 iese laws were repealed in 1923 alter being iti- 
voked to close the Rand School ol Social Science 
in New ^'01 k City. 

The sedition law of important dominions m 
the Rritish Emjiire difl'ers at least in its adminis- 
tration from till' English coininon law ol sedi- 
tious ollenses. Sections 132 and 13.1 ol the C:i- 
nadian ( Viminal C’ode, against seditious W’ords, 
libels or conspiracies, were harshly interpieted 
to supfiri'HS opposition in Canada to tlu* Worhl 
War. An Alberta judge remarked in i<)i6: 
“I’beic have been more prosecutions l(*r sedi- 
tious words in Alberta in the past 2 years than in 
all the history of fingland for over 100 years and 
England has had numerous and critical wars in 
that time” (Rex v, dVainor, 27 Canadian (’rimi- 
nal C’ascs, 2.| 1 ). In recent years there have been 
a number of ]>rosecuti()ns ol comnuinists and 
other radicals lor .seditious ollenses. Section 
124-A of the Indian Penal Code, which punishes 
as sedition any attempt to excite disallectioii 
toward the govcTnment of British India, has 
been jrnoketl in recent yeans in . i msidcrable 
number of cases, d’he Union of South Africa 
makes sedition a crime under the Roman-Dutch 
common law , but this law didincs sedition more 
narrowly than docs the b-,nglish common law', 
and the ollcnse must involve something in the 
nature of an insurrection. 

ZnciiARiAii Chafkk. Jr. 

See: ^riuiASON; Ai.ikn and Skdition Ac'Ts; Liukt. 

AND Si.ANDI'R; CkTMINAD SyNDU’AMSM; LsPIONACIv, 

Llsf. Mmfsty; CF-NSoHsini’; a\ntikadk:aj.ism; Df- 

POHTATTflN AND EXPUJ SION OF AfIFNS; PoFIIICAl. 
OfFFNDFHS; bUF.FDOM Ol Sl'KlX'H AND OF TilF PRLSS; 

Civil lanFirriFs. 

Consult: Eou 'fHE British Empirf* Stephen, J. E., 
History of the Criminal Law of Enaiand, 3 vols. (I-x>n- 
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don 1883) vol. ii, ch. xxiv; Paterson, James, The 
Liberty of the Press ^ Speech^ and Public Worship 
(London 1880), especially p. 73-104; May, 7 \ E., 
The Const it utioruil History of Kn^latnf 3 vols. (cd. 
and continued by K. Holland, Londim 1912) vol. ii, 
chs. ix-x; llalshury*s Laws of Ettfrland, vol. ix (2nd 
ed. h;, D. M. Hailshatn, London 1(133) P- 10; 

Neep, E. L C., Seditious Offnues, Fabian 'IVact no. 
22o(Londt)n i()26); The Imw of Publi( Mcetinft and the 
Riftht of Public Search f New l‘'abian Research Itureau, 
pamphlet no. 13 (London 0^33 h Scott, b'. R., “'I’he 
JVIontreal Sedition Cases’' in Canadian liar Review 
vol. i\ (1 (;3 j ) 75^-61 ; I)f)no^h, W. It., The IIisi(trv and 
Jm 71 ' oJ Sedition and Co!>nate Offences (3rd ed. Calciitla 
H)iy); ( iardiner, ( 5 ., and Lansdown, ('. W. 11 ., 
South African Criminal Laze and Pro(edui(\ 2 \'ols. 
(2nd ed. Cape 7 'own 0^24) \ol ii, p 741-47; Anders, 
P. C , and Ellson, S. E., 7'hr Ciiminal Laze of South 
Afrid , johanneshui't' i()i 5) ». h. xwiii. 

‘•’oh IHF Unttfd SIAM'S: Rishop, J. P, Bishop on 
Crimina! LazCy 2 vols. ed. by J. M. Zane and C. 
Zollmann, Chicajj^o i(j23) vol. i. p. 324-30. (’halee, 
Z., ‘^r , prccdom of Spenh (New 'S'oik 0120 » <.h. i\ , 
containinj! bibliography and lists ot statutes ami de- 
cisions, and riu Imfuniit).!, i\lind (New ^ orU n)2S) p. 
40 H.S, ()n-io7, 117 33, llikle, II. \V., “'I’be Jurisdic- 
tion (d the I 'lilted States o\er Seditious label” in 
Amcriuin Laze Reyistn , n.s., ^ol. .\li (i()02) 1 2h, Wal- 
late, 11 . C., “v oMstitulionalitv ol Seilition Laws” in 
\ ir};iuia Laze Rez ,ru\ vol. \i (lOKl 20) 3^5 "‘PF, 
Walsh, |. 11 ., “Is the New Jnduial and Lej^islative 
Interpretation ol brecdom ol Speci h, and ol tlie b’ree- 
dom ol the I’ress, Sound Constitutional l)e\clop- 
nient?” m Ceotyj lozen haze foia naf \ol, \\i ( 1032-33' 
35 t;o, i()i (;]*, C’orwin, E. S., “b'reedoni ol Speech 
and ]*re.ss under the lorst Atnendnient; a Uesurne” in 
Yale Laze Jotintaf vol. x.v.v ( i<i2o- 21 ) .}-S- 55. 

SEDUCTION is distinguished from other 
offenses against female chastity iti that it does 
not involve vi<denc<‘. d'he woman seduced has 
consentetl, although her consctit may have beet) 
gained by allurements, lalse promises, deceits 
the deliberate rousing ol .sexual jiassion or the 
suggestion of advantages to be gained if she 
yields to illicit intcrcour.se. Because of the cflcct 
on the victim's will it is assumed that she has 
suffered a delinite deterioration of character and 
consetjiiently of reputation. She is spoken of as 
‘Tuined,” “corrupted.” 

Tn the Old Testament it is commamled that 
the seducer of a virgin must purchase her of her 
father as his wife at the price of fifty shekels ol 
silver, d'liis provision apparently was intended 
to protect the pro])erty right of the father rather 
than the purity of the woman. In .Athens the 
concept of seduction arose as an extension of tlie 
oflFense of adultery. A law attributable to Draco 
(seventh century B.c.) Siinctioned self-help 
against the seducer as against the adulterer fnit 
also allowed, instead, compensatoi*y damages, 
which here more than elsewhere had the cliiirac- 
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ter of ransom. In Rome an action of seduction 
seems to have developed from the right to re- 
cover damages for tampering with the loyalty of 
a slave, actio de servo corrupto^ and this l:)ccaine 
the basis of the civil action in continental 
Europe. The Roman criminal concept of seduc- 
tion was stupruw, hasetl on the /ex jiiUa de 
adulteriisj which punished the seduction of a 
free and respectable unmarried woman. 

In England the action of seduction was de- 
rived from the relation of master and ser\’ant — 
apparently quite inde]’)cndently of Roman istic 
influences -in which the liasis of the complaint 
was the loss of ser\'ices, not the deterioration 
suffered by the woman or tiie impairment of her 
loyalty to her master. 'The father came jnto 
court as a man who had lost valuable s<‘rvices, 
but he was allowed to reco\er a great deal more 
than their value. In othca* words, although he 
was heard as a master, he was compensated as a 
father. 

'J'hus the family W'as assumed to have a de- 
finable interest in the chastity of its female mem- 
bers distinct from the property interest which a 
husband in ancient times had in his wife's body 
and different again from tlu‘ family's interest in 
the property of any of its female members. 'J’his 
last interest was secured by the laws of ancient 
communities giving the male kin the right to 
marry an heiress and by the severe penalties iru- 
posetl in haiglish knv for the abduction of an 
heiress. Abduction w'as generally made a crime 
sooner than setiuction, probably because as long 
as the movement of women in society was re- 
stricted the former w'as a necessary preliminary 
to the latter. 

I^'amily priile is closely connected with the 
sentiment of honor, which as one of the chief 
constituents of the system of chivalry w^as of 
enormous importance in Kuroj)e during the 
Middle Ages. I alter, when a high sense of family 
honor was regarded as the distinguishing mark 
of the upjHT clas.ses, seduction was treated as the 
worst conceivable offense against it. Vcngeam:e 
on the setlucer of a wife, sister or daughter, es- 
pecially the last two, became a romantic conven- 
tion. I'he factors of honor and family pride were 
fortified by the Christian emphasis on chastity 
as the characteristic virtue of women. 

I'he dev elopment of seduction as a crime w^as, 
however, slow. Since the woman consented, the 
principle of volenti non fit injuria intervened. At 
present the basis of the penalty is either the fact 
that the woman seduced is very young or that 
at the time of seduction she was in a po.sition of 


dependence on the seducer. In the former situa- 
tion the consent may be disregarded in view of 
the victim’s inexperience and immaturity, so 
that the act may be treated as tantamount to 
rape. In the latter there is a suggestion of 
duress. A third point of view also assimilates the 
arts used in seduction to fraud. I his is par- 
ticularly the case w’hen the seduction takes place 
under a promise of marriage which is in fact not 
kept, and w’hich it may be as.siimed the seducer 
never meant to keej'). The minority of the woman 
is here u.sually immaterial. Other forms of al- 
lurement are evidently in the .same category, but 
the promise of marriage is chielly in the minds 
of legislators because of the .still (‘xisting ve.stiges 
of the widespread cu.stom which treats be- 
trothal as a kind of marriage. 

’I’he seduction of a woman in a position of de* 
pendence is stronglv emphasi/ed in continental 
knv. d'he Italian law punishes .seduction under 
promise of marriage only wlu'u the .sc'tlucer is 
already a married man and his \ ietirn is a minor. 
'Fhe law' of Sf)nie continental countries, for 
instance France, is confined to tlu‘ punishnuait 
of the seduction of vouth. d'his is also the case in 
English law. Seduction under }iromise ol mar- 
riage was not a crime at the haiglish common law' 
but it has been made so by statute in most .states 
of the Unit(‘d States, whta’e the staluction of 
youth is punished as “statutory raj>e.'’ Many 
American statutes also punish .sialuction in re- 
lations of de‘p(‘ndeiK'e, <‘S})ecuillv where the se- 
ducer is a guardian or teacher, 'fhe haiglish law 
punishes only the .sediuaion of a female lunatic 
in an a.sylurn. 

The introduction of the notion of fraud into 
the criminal law of seduction has affected the 
civil action. Since the fraud is practised on the 
w'oman and not on her family f)r her t'mjfloycr, it 
is she who should he heard to eom})lain of it. 
Statutes in most modern countries faigland is 
an important exception — have accorded the 
woman the right to sue her seducer directly, cs- 
pccialiy if there was a promise of marriage. 
Under these circumstances the woman will 
normally be adult and not a minor, and as far as 
the civil kuv is concerned that is taken for 
granted. 'I'hc action for seduction became in 
I'Yance one of the means of qualifying the fa- 
mous provision of the h'rench Civil Code, la 
recherche de la palernite est inlerdite. 

The interest which the action for seduction 
now .seeks to conserve is the integrity of the 
family rather than its honor or its property 
rights. Whatever there may be of the factitious 
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and conventional in the association of lionor with 
female chastity, there cm he no question that 
seduction causes very real unha])]iiness l>oth to 
the victim’s family anil to herself and that 
despite her consent niuch the j:^reater resjxmsi- 
bility for this iinhapjtiness rests with the se- 
ducer. One of the elements invohed, however, 
remains after all the cornmunitv’s interest in 
chastity as an ifidepcndtait moral value, since the 
right to recover is almf)st always dependent on 
the j)revious chastity ol the woman, which is not 
to he taken to mean merely licr jirevious rejnita- 
tioii for chastity. 

The social allilutle toward the seducer h 
rarely gone as far as r i>st lei;.i] and religious 
condemnations would su-gest. ddie seduction of 
girls of the lower classes hy geiitleinen of the 
upper classes cerlainl\ secmctl in I'nglish eigh^^- 
eentii eentiiry life almost a penpiisite ol their 
rank and, if the seducer w.is pn^pared to he 
generous, was not too harshh regarded hy the 
class to which tht* victim belonged. 'The Don 
Juan might even as]>ir(‘ to t!ie scducti(>»i of 
women of his own class. 'I'he great extension of 
the sexual freedom of women in nifidern times 
has not cpiite eliminated, howt'Ner. th(‘ so-called 
double standard. ( )n llie other hand, it is coming 
to he recognized that enlicenient to se\u<d rela- 
tions is not always the act of tlie man, although 
the Shavian ]>aradox is not <iccept(‘tl in its ex- 
treme forms. At any rate, tlie complaint of se- 
duction, where there arc no re<dly serious lon- 
scqiiences, is not presented so often by mature 
women, and the “wronged maiclen” has lost her 
importance in jiopular literature. 

Max Radin 

See: Abdi’(’TTon; HuF/uai or MAP.iuAr.r, PaoMisr; 
Family Law; C’nA.siriy; Mokais: Six Kdccaiiun 
AND Sr.x Ernic’s; Woman, I’osnioN in Soc iciy. 

(Jf)fisult: Pollock, l^rcticric ls., ] he L(i‘ 7 r I (/ris (i^ih 
cd, London i(>2u) p. 227-2S; Hurtlu I r. \L, I hr 
Law of Torts (4th cd. Alb.uiy 2 t;s-‘y 7 ; 

“Seduction” in (loipus fiois, aoI. I\ii (Ncu Aork 
1932) 1 ' <>3; Windschci<J, IJcrnhard, lA’fnhurh des 

Pandehietire< htSy 3 vols. (Sth ed. l>> 1 - Kipp, 1 rank- 
fort 1900 Ol) \ol. ii, sc(’l. liaiu 5 ry-l ..a^an- 

tincrie, Ci., Traite tiiconqut et /v ittqut' ae dnnt 
civif 29 voJs. (Paris 1905 of, * .. n, sc1ts. O77-.So; 
Mittermaicr, C\ . 1 . A.. crhmhcr; und \ cn.:ehcn 
wider die SittlichkcU iP I erqlen hende Pat steHufi^ di t 
dcutschni uttd ausldudis( hen StmftnJjfs, Hesomleret 
Teil, vol. iv (Berlin 190O) sects. 24, 25; Cdaescr, 
Heinrich, Der Sthut’^ dcr ^ruhUu hllu hen Freiheit 
ircgcn Ausheutung eiws Ahhaugigheitsrerhdltfihses 

(Heidelberg 1914); iLi, K. L- (Uschhhte des 
deutstheu Strafreehts uud drr Stiajrei htsthconen (Ber- 
lin 18S2). ti. hy 'W S. Bell and oth^'-s as .1 History oj 
Contim ntal Oininia! L(m\ Continental Legal History 
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series, vol. vi (Boston 1916) p. 169-70; Bisnop, J. P., 
iFmunentaries on the Latv of Statutory (Crimes (3rd cd. 
Chicago igoi) ch. xxxviii; Humble, W. H., “Seduc- 
tion as a Crime” in Columbia Low Revicti\ vol. xxi 
(1921) i 44“54* 

SEEBOHM, FREDERIC (1CS33-1912), his- 
torian, lawyer and hanker. The son of Quakers 
and himself a member of the society, Seebohm 
was deeply influenced hy their doctrines. His 
earliest historical studies were concented w’ith 
the deveu »]niicnt of Protestant and practical 
Christianity and tlie evidence of moral purpose 
in history. Stxdiohm’s important contribution, 
h()wev'*r, was in the held of economic history. 
Although ctintinuoiisly active in business, local 
goternmont anil education, he produced three 
itifliici/haJ works; The Ktipllsh I fUui^e Community 
(Li'iition i.SS3,4thed. iSqo), The Tribal System 
in It ales (London i.S()5 2nded. 1905) and Tribal 
(disfnm in Anglo Sitxon Law (lyondon 1902), and 
was engagetl upon a study of weights and meas- 
ures at the lime of his death. In the first, to the 
tpiestion “whether the hams and tuns of ling- 
land with their open fields and yard-la mis, in the 
ciirliest historical times were irihabiteil and tilled 
in the main hy free \illage communities, or hy 
communilles in serfdom under a manorial lord- 
ship” (p. ix and 423), he gave the answxrr that 
they were “practically manors whth communities 
in serfdom upon them." I lere he challenged con- 
lempoiary scholarship and dominant theories of 
the village community and promoted the de- 
tailed .study of the origin of the manor. I le made 
linglish history less provincial and identified it 
more clearly w ith general economic evolution. 1 n 
the secoTul work he gave as vivid a picture of 
tribal organization as in the first he had given of 
the open fitM system. He attcmjited to separate 
the elements of original tribal custom from the 
changes which came upon it almost everywhere 
in western Ifurope under Roman and ecclesias- 
tical infiiiencc. The third was a study of the 
solidarity of the kindred under tribal custom. 
The lucid and concrete style of all his works 
added greatly to their eficctiveiiess. 

Sei'hohm’s central idea was that the open 
field sy.stem of the village community acted as a 
shell under which the common village life of an 
agricultural peojile was kept alive through the 
period of anarchy wdiich followed the break up 
of the Roman Empire. He w as well aware of the 
dangers of his own method: “The method of 
enquiry from the known to the unknow-n is es- 
sentially a tentative method.*’ His real fault was 
a tendency to accept as contemporary in the past 
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rules and customs collected from many different 
periods. Too frequently he ventured on infer- 
ences from analogies between facts which were 
often themselves little more than conjectures. 

R. Smkllik 

Other import afU 7 vnrks: The Oxford Reformers: Jolm 
(Jolet, pyasmusand ThomaK M (tre{ \ xindon JtS<)7, 3rcl ed. 
18S7); The Rra of the l^roteKtant Reformation (I^ondon 
1S74, now fd. 18(^4); The Spirit of Ohri'itianity (Lon- 
don 

Constdt: V’inocTadofT, P., iri his Collected Papers^ 2 
vols. (Oxford i<i28) \ol. i, ch. \\; Asfik-y, W. J., Scr- 
bohm's “ Trilhtl Sy\tem in Jl'ale^” ( lioston Alaij- 

Uind, r. W., “'riu* 'I'rihal System of Wales” in his 
Collected J\ipers, ed. ly\ J 1 . A. J^. h'lsher, 3 voJs. ((‘am- 
hndj^e, Enj^. i<;iO in, p. j-io. 

SPdTd\, Od'd’O (iS5o-jq2T), (ierman classical 
historian. Seeck was horn in Riga, studied under 
'J’hnxlor Mommsen and taught at Berlin, 
(ireifswald and Minister. Under liu‘ inlluence 
of Mommsen he concentrated upon the political 
organization of late antitjuily, heginning his ri‘- 
searches with his dissertation (Juucsticmes de 
Hotitici dij^nilctfiiw (Berlin i<Sy2). His teaching 
activities and the ne(‘tl of aecpiiring a imilied 
jticture of the general history of anticjuity led 
him to undertake critical study of early Roman 
traditions, of the origins oft ireek historv and of 
the ilevelopmeiit of ancient historiography. Ht* 
wrote many articles on the history of ollicials, on 
j)oliticaI organization, on church history and 
even on numismatics and mediaeval painting. 

Seeck \s most imj)ortant work, howe\‘er, was 
In’s (jf'sc'liichie dc'S l uteracnv^s der atiiihen W'clt 
(() vols., Berlin and Stuttgart i(S97-j()2o), on 
wliich he W'as engaged for over thirty years. Ilis 
investigations were carried out on a wide scale 
and he always sought to peiulrate to the dee|>est 
roots of the culture of late anlicjiiitv. His contri- 
butions are most valuable for their minute de- 
tail, but his historii*al picture is one-sided. He 
was essentially a rationali.st ]>o.siti\ist who 
gathered impressions in extensive travels and 
who, attracted toward the theories of natural 
science as well as to the itleal of the later Juiman- 
ists, considered that the historical process had 
declined to tht* point of complete decay. The 
‘‘extinction (d tfie best,” he held, w^as re.spon- 
sible for the disintegration of the ancient world. 
Seeck failed to coTuprehend the powerful move- 
ments leading to a reconstitution of the ancient 
world and its culture which were already operat- 
ing in the second and third centuries. He lacked 
insight into tlie religious and philosophical 
transformations of the yieriod, into the enormous 


influence of the Orient and oriental religious 
culture on the Mediterranean world and into the 
force of Christianity, which can be understood 
only in relation to these currents, “Decline” 
meant for him tht^ death of the rationalist cul- 
ture of the up})ei layer of (ireco-Roman society. 
He overlooked the fact tliat a new w'ay of life 
was being fashioned by forces from the prov- 
inces, from the Orient and from the younger 
nations of the north and that tliis way of life 
permitted the continued existence of those forms 
of classical culture which still retained their 
vitality. 

WlI.lIKI.M WllHER 

(Jonsnlt: Radernuichcr, Ludwig, in Rioyraphisc lies 
Jahrhuch fur Altertumskiinde, \l\i (i(>2(>) 50 ()0. 

SEELKV, SIR JOHN ROBERT (iS^d 95), 
British historian. All liougli S(‘(.'lcv was a classical 
student, academic in his tastes and occuj)ations, 
his reputation and his inlluence have sprung 
from three books, no one ol wliich lies in the 
classical or academic sphere. The first, Ecce 
Hama; a Surrey aj I he Life and IVark af Jesus 
Christ (London jS()()), ]>rcsentetl a purely 
secular treatnumt and arouse-d an intense con- 
trowrsy, m which ( dadstoric, Newman, Stanley, 
Kingsley and other prominent num ['larticipattal. 
I’he second, '/'he /dje ami 'l imes af Sleiu (3 vols., 
Cambridge, Eng. icSjcS), was oiw of tht‘ first 
sympathetic studies in Laiglaml of the ri.se of 
modern (dermanv . 'The thiixl ami most famous 
was '/'he Expatisiau aj Em^laud (London i<SS3, 
2nd ed. iSiyO, tw^> courses of lectures given at 
Cambridge in i(S(Si-(S2. 'Phe pojnilarit vand vvitlc 
inlluence of this work m Itnglaiul and abroad 
W'ere due largely to the rising interest in the idea 
of imperial unity. It coincided with awakening 
impiTial sentiment, as revealed in Kipling’s 
Indian Earrack Loam Ballads (i.S()2) and the 
Seven Sems (iS(;(i); in I )i Ike’s Frahlems of 
Creater Britain (2 vols., jSqo); in the formation 
of the Tm}>erial EVderation T.eague in 1.SS4; in 
th<‘ gathering of representatives of India and the 
dominions at the (jueen’s Jubihr in 1(887; 
in the first Imperial C’onference of C’olonial 
IVemiers, held on that occasion. 'Phe Expansion 
of Eni^land was not only an indication of the 
changing attitude of (Ireat Britain toward its 
colonics and dej^cndencics but itself one of the 
most important infiuences in bringing about 
that change. It was a vigorous defense of British 
imperkilism from the historical j)oint of view. It 
was simple, clear, animated and well calculated 
to further a movement already under way. 
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Seeley’s advocacy of the unity of the empire 
earned him in 1894 the honor of kiii^lu Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

Seeley had no compunctions about Avriting 
history with a preconceived piirjiose. 'riie open- 
ing words of this work are: “It is a favorite 
maxim of mine that history, aaIuIc it should he 
scientific in its method should pursue aju-actical 
object. That is, it should not nicrelv gratify the 
reader’s curiosity about the past but modify his 
forecast of the future.” He was neither a pro- 
found historical scholar nor even a historical 
investigator. Ih^ took his history ready inatle, in 
its conventional form and itsg<Mieral statements. 
His interest was rathei in skilful presentation 
and in making exfdanations aiu! dmwinc lessons. 
In this spirit and still in the iiti^u'st ol imjKikd 
unity he devottnl the later \e<irs 0} Ihs hit* 
larg(‘ly to the prc]yiralion ot a ieng(h\ essay, 
]>ublished afti'r his death as '/V/r (,'ro7rt/i of 
British B(f/irv (ed. with memoir by (i. W. 
rrotbero, 2 \ols., Cambridge, iuig. 181)5; 
ed. j8()"). NotAvitl islanding its •excellenee of 
style, originality of interpielation and insiMencc 
on imperialism this book attracted litth* atten- 
tion. 

Idiw AKi) P. C'lirvNrv 

Cnr^ult: Boclclsen, C. A., SlmJ/cs in Mnt' I n tin inn 
Jin/yrrioltsni ( t'ojx'nlianen i ua j ) p. i-pe- 7 <>, ( 

Jaccpies, J/nnfn'iojInnii tutyjiw^: '^on i'loiutiufi (t*:iris 
i()OA) pt. ii, ell. n; Item, Atlcll, Sii John Rtihcit S^efty 
( Lanecnsalza i<n3); "1 anner, j. U., in l'ni\lish Hi\fon- 
iu! Rrrinv, \ol. .s (jNuM 5^7 i4. ^ 

Juo tni^htly AV'V'/efe, vmI. Iwi i iS<)P) 1 S 3 </S; InKm, 
Aup.ustin, “Le tlieoncic-n de J’linnt riaii-.nie anglais. 
Sir T- H. Seeley” in Hcruf dcs iicux nnnulrs, \oI. exhii 
(1898) 585 (>io. 

SEGRECIA'l’lON. In sociology segngation 
represents that form of isolation in *' hich social 
distance is based upon plnsical s<',s'' ation. 1 he 
phy.sical barriers and spatial distances that set 
individuals aj’iart from the mask; and group from 
grouji are sociologically significant only to the 
e.vtcnt that they beconu‘ obstacles to eomimini- 
cation and inhibit social contact. 

Segrt'gation is both a basis and a pioiliicl of 
social isolation. Its most olnious function is 
taxonomic. Through coinpi*tition and tonflitt 
natural and social selection goes on, aiul in its 
course each individual and grouji attjiiires a 
habitat, a function in the division of labor anel a 
position in the social order. I lie selection 
proceeds on the basis of individual and group 
differences, and through the resulting spcciali- 
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zation and segregation the distinctive character- 
istics of each are accentuated and reenforced. 
As a final result of tliis struggle social types 
emerge. 

Unconscious selection and segregation based 
upor. competition should be distinguished from 
deliberate attempts, arising out of conflict, to 
keep iiidivitiiials apart. 'I’lic former is repre- 
sented by immigrant colonies or etbi.ic groups 
which in the course of their history ha\e im- 
wittingh ;iiul often voluntarily built up segre- 
gated communities. Tliis process may be desig- 
nated as passi\<‘ segregation as contrasted with 
active segregat if >11, which niav b« excmplihiHl by 
the f'tvefl and often legal setting apart ot in- 
dividiads and groiijis, siieh as in lept r and penal 
institutions aiul coIoni(‘s; or by Jim Crovvism in 
tile southern I’nited Slates, in a giveti case one 
or tiie oiIk i of these two types may j)redominatr 
at difl(‘rent jwriods < f historical dc\ elopment. 
I’hus .stgregated vice* districts h:i\(‘ geiHTally 
come into cxistenct' spontaiK'ously , have sulise- 
uiientb been (‘oniiiuxl witliin legally j>rescribed 
boundaries uiKler public siijicrvisiou ami have 
finally juTsisled unofhci.ill v, althoiigli no less 
\isibly, in much the same areas even alter their 
formal abolition by ordinances. 

Segregation ol dillerently speciali/ed groups 
implies aggregation of similarly e(»nstitnled iti- 
diAiduals. Common and comjiatible character- 
istics teml to draw jHUsons tog(‘tbe? , just as ilis 
similar and conliicting traits ttaul to set them 
apart, 'riiis suggests the distinction between 
positi\c aiul negative segregating factors. Mu- 
tual attractions, common interests ami special 
but similar iitods ojnTale positiwly to draw in- 
dividuals iuto segregated groups, c\cn in llic 
absence of any attitude of conscious avoidance 
of outsiders. Aversions, prejudices and conllicts 
are negative factors vvhicli through the influence 
of social distance and repulsion drive grf)Uj>s 
apart. Where segregation continues lor any con- 
siderable period of time, both sets ol factors 
operate. 

Race, culture, religion, morals, status, lan- 
guage, caste, class, wealth, occupation, sex, 
physic] lie and mentality, talent, taste, attitude, 
interest, in faert any set of characteristics in 
which the members of a group may be similar to 
one another and different from outsiders may 
become the basis of segregation. In the attempt 
on the jiart of a dominant racial or cultural group 
to live witli a minority groiij) segregation offers 
an alternative mode of adjustment to forcible 
incorporation on the one hand and to extermi- 
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nation of the subordinate minority group on tht; 
other. One of the most dramatic historic in- 
stances of this sort is the segregation of the Jews 
in tlie ghetto and the pale. At first voluntary, on 
the basis of social heritage, ritualistic need and 
preference, the ghetto in the late Middle Ages 
became compulsory, being imposed v:pon the 
Jews as a stigma and as a device to ]>revent con- 
tamination of Christians. In modern times the 
ghetto sur\'ivcs partly as a voluntary and partly 
as a compulsory form of segregation. It is 
voluntary in so far as it si‘cms to offer a more 
tolerable and congenial habitat in view of the dis- 
advantageous status of the immigrant, liis need 
fcT disStinctive communal institutions and the 
tradition and usage of old, which cannot be 
shaken off at will; but it is comj^ulsory in that 
prejudice and antipathy toward the Jew prevent 
him from enjoying free contact with Christians. 

A more thoroughgoing case of segregation is 
represented by the relations of Negroes and 
whites in the United States. Des})ite the caste 
system which developed during the period of 
slavery the separation between tliese two races 
was far from complete. Uiuler the static, feudal 
order of the plantation system the Negro anil the 
white group each lived within a separate and 
distinct social world, and each accepted the 
order W'hich this world imposed. But the defini- 
tions and norms of conduct implicit in slavery 
did not jirevent the growth of friendly and even 
intimate relations between the races, including 
interbreeding. In the course of the tlissoJution of 
this caste order, of which the legal emancipation 
of the slaves w^as merely the outward sign, the 
Negro was brought into competition with the 
white man. In the attempt to improve his condi- 
tion and especially his social status the Negro 
aroused the prejuilice and animosity of the 
whites. Out of these prejudices and antipathies, 
which rej^resented the resistance of the domi- 
nant white group to the disorganization of the 
traditional social order, emerged the philosophy 
of the color line which assigns every Negro to an 
inferior position and insists on kee}>ing him “in 
his place.” ddie result has been the development 
of a biracial organization providing for the strict 
maintenance of race distinctions and separation 
in almost every phase of community life. 

Despite federal constitutional amendments 
and civil rights bills, which were designed to 
secure for the Negro equality of citizenship, 
legal and extralegal formulae were found under 
which his rights of citizenship could be abridged 
and nullified. With his right to vote and to hold 


office limited the Negro has been driven into a 
more distinctly segregated political grouping, 
and this in turn has been instrumental in 
paralyzing his effort lo protect himself against 
discrimination. During the slavery epoch in the 
Ibiited States the (‘conomic interdependence of 
the two races aiul the lack of race solidarity and 
pride among the slaves, which may be attributed 
to their restricted opportunity to congn‘gate and 
to the atomization of their African culture and 
tradition, may be considered responsihh* in large 
measure for the absence of a pronounceil segre- 
gation policy, d’he breach between the two races 
widened after the Cdvil War and during the re- 
construction period. Urbanization and north- 
ward migration (ff the Negro extended and in- 
tensified the white j>olicy of discrimination and 
segregation . 

A federal civil rights bill passed in 1S75, or- 
daining that “all persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States shall be entitled to the hill 
and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, ad- 
vantages, facilities, and privileges of inns, juiblic 
conveyances on land or water, theaters, and 
other places of public amusement; subject only 
to the conditions and limitations establisluxl by 
law' and a]>plicable alikt‘ to citizens of every race 
and color, regardless of any previous condition 
of servitude,” w'as declared unconstitutional by 
the Ibiited States Supreme Ckiurt. Laws pro- 
hibiting miscegenation and permitting the sepa- 
ration of races in trains, street cars, schools aiuI 
places of public assembly and amusement, 
hotels and restaurants, toilets, depots and public 
institutions were then enacted throughout the 
south. A law' passed in South Carolina regulated 
the association of the races in industry and had 
the effect of barring the Negroes from the grow- 
ing textile industry in that stale. In 1932 inter- 
marriage bans were in force in thirty states in- 
cluding all of the southern and many of the 
western states. In certain Pacific coast states 
some of the disabilities to w'hich the Negro is 
subjected in the south apply also to orientals. 
Segregation in schools was in force in eighteen 
states in i()3i. In Mississi}q)i the advocacy of 
social equality between colored and w^hite is 
subject lo legal penalty. While these segregation 
laws w’ere being passed in the south, a number 
of the northern states were enacting civil rights 
bills. Some of the legislation limiting the rights 
of citizenship and social equality was upheld by 
tile courts on the doctrine of “reasonable classi- 
fication,” providing for separate but equal ac- 
commodations and facilities [United States v. 
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Buntin, lo Fed. 730 (1882)]. In actuality, how- 
ever, the effect has been to compel the Negro to 
pay first class fiire for third class accommoda- 
tions, to offer him inferior public scliools and 
frequently to deprive him altogether of public 
facilities which the white citizen takes for 
granted, such as parks, playgrounds and bathing 
beaches. 
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Next to the struggle for the franchise the at- 
tempt to defeat residential segregation laws lias 
perhaps been the most important racial issue in 
the courts. Beginning about igio laws for- 
bidding cither colored or white persons to move 
into a house or block inhabited in the main hy 
people of the other race were passed m maiiv 
southern border cities, fn theory sucfi laws— 
and most segregation ordinanci's are ot this 
character— ap]ily equally to hotli races, but 
actually they are enfoiced only against Negroes. 
In a unanimous decision in the J .nuis\ ille segre- 
gation case the Ihiited States Supreme Court 
held unconstitutional legislation which w'onid 
prohibit Negroes because of their color from 
purchasing any real proixTly tlnw migiit be able 
lo buy and from occupying any pnqierty ihes 
could buy or rent [Buchanan v. Warlev, 245 U. 
S. ()0 (1917)]. Since this decision, however, 
various indirect methods ha\e lieen <‘mploved to 
achieve the same end. One of them is the jirac- 
tisc among white pniperty ou tiers of making 
agreements not to sell, lease or rent to Negroes 
^nd of writing such agreements into deeds and 
contracts. Where tliese measures of indirection 
have failed, threats and violence havt* sometimes 
been resorted to. Since residential segregation is 
general in some measure in all American cities, 
it has come to be one of the major issues in race 
relations. The Negro as a rule pays liigher rent 
and lives in tlic least desirable quarters, fre- 
quently in rapidly dcterioratitig neas showing 
high morbidity, mortality and delii v; icncy rates. 
His attempts, especially during tlie northward 
migration after the World War, to find suitable 
living quarters, have sometimes led to large 
scale UTircst and Moody race riots. 

Racial segregation is also found in some de- 
gree, although in diverse forms, in other parts 
of the world. In those regions of Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies where the Negro repre- 
sents numerically the dominant group race sepa- 
ration has been introduced by white administra- 
tors and particularly by white employing cor- 
porations. There is one important distinction, 
however, between the United States on the one 
hand and Central and South America on the 


other: while in the fonner the mulatto, or 
mixed, blood is regarded as a member of the 
Negro grouj'j, in the latter he generally belongs 
to the white group. In Central and South 
America furthermore the C()lor line, where it is 
drawm, seems to represent economic and cultural 
differentiation and stratification rather than 
racial segregation. In west Africa the w hites as a 
rule are not in competition with tlu' colored 
group; for this reason and also because the 
whites are relatively few' in number, the problem 
of racial .st‘gregation has not become acute. Legal 
provision for segregation is employed to prevent 
physical rather than social contact. For the 
latter +he w hites rely largely on custom, tradition 
and personal reserve, wLieh seem siillicient to 
oostnici free racial intermingling. In South 
Africa race relations are complicated by the 
presence ot live contending groups: the British, 
the Boers, tlic mixed blood Cape colored ]>eople, 
the Indians and th<‘ nati\'es. In additam t(/ civil 
and economic disabilities the natives are sub- 
iected lo resicfentlal segregation and arc confined 
to native leservalions, 

I he caste system oi India represents the 
classic instance o! segregation rooted in and 
sanctioned l)y tradition. TVlembership in a castt 
is based on birth; and a society dominated hy 
this prineijde tends to he more rigid in its social 
organization, to he more highly segmented and 
lo give rise to a more thorougligoing segregation 
of the population than a social order based up( r 
a class or individual achievemcra. Since the 
members of a caste can live and eat with and 
marry only meinl>ers of the same caste, segrega- 
tion in sucli a society leads to inbrei'ding, resi- 
dential separation, occupational dilicrentiation 
and a minimum of social contacts between the 
members of diflerent castes, baich caste avoids 
any relatir)ns with the one beneath it, and the 
oiit-castc is reduced to the state of a pariah. The 
untouchables of India suffer from the most 
severe civil, social and religious disalnlities. 
They are regarded as impure and contact wdth 
them is considered a contaminating influence. 
Not only are tliey housed in separate (jiiarters, 
restricted to the humblest occupations and de- 
prived of the skilled services monopolized l)y the 
higher castes, but th(W are excluded from the 
t'anples, the highways and the village tv'clls. 'i'he 
development in India of a factory system and the 
disintegration of the folk culture have made it 
difficult to maintain the caste lines intact. The 
emerging new urban and industrial order tend., 
to weaken the ceremonial and ritualistic ob- 
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scrvancc of caste distinctions and to engender 
social and political mass movements which seek 
:> undermine if not to abolish the caste hierarchy 
'•nd tlie segmented division of society. 

\ uni(]iie instance of segregation is presented 
by the exterritoriality which foreign settlements 
enjoy in certain Chinese cities. In this case 
segregation has been sought as a special privi- 
lege. Jn the foreign settlements of Shanghai, for 
iiivStance, the non- Chinese enjoy political auton- 
omy and exem])tion from the jurisdiction of the 
native courts. This privilege has been wrested 
from the Chinese by armed interv\*ntion and is 
sanctioned by treaties. A comparable situation 
exi.sts among the Indians in the United States, 
who, although segregation was imposed upon 
them by the whiles through the reservation 
system, have had a certain measure of autonomy 
under the super\isi()n of the Indian Oflice. 

A segregation policy may spring from a variety 
of motives and cau.ses. .\side from the voluntary 
withdrawal arising out of ethnocentrism, the 
desire to perpetuatt* an actual or fancied purity 
of racial stock or to avoid assimilation or con- 
taTTiination, the convenience or general wish to 
maintain an accustomed existence free from the 
intrusion of strangers, segregation may be and 
often has been rooted in the attempt to avoid or 
limit coiiijK'tition and conflict, in the fear of a 
sub(‘.rdinate group’s retarding or disruptive in- 
fluence, in th(‘ feeling of exclusiveness and 
su})eriority, in the stri\ing to maintain a domi- 
nant status and in the desire to disci jdine, con- 
trol, punish or humiliate a group toward which 
there exists a prejudiced or contemptuous atti- 
tude. Segregation policies have sometimes been 
reactions to the failure of a program of assimila- 
tion and forcible incorporation as well as to 
personal feelings of inferiority. The factors 
which account for the original development of 
segregation are not always identical with those 
which exj>lain the perpetuation of the policy 
after its adojUion. 

Segregation is more likely to be resorted to if 
the minority group is relatively large and if it is 
in competition with the dominant group. It is 
more effective and probably more permanent if 
the group to be segregated has distinctly visible 
physical characteristics, such as color, than if its 
only distinguishing features are cultural. Acute 
group consciousness, established traditions, 
sentiments and mores are apparently more 
powerful segregating influences than transient 
interest groupings and formal laws. 

The general effect of segregation has been to 
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create an ever widening gulf between the segre 
gated peoples. The absence of social contacts has 
increased mutual ignorance, suspiemn and social 
dist.ince and has decreased mutual understand- 
ing, appreciation and the development of com- 
mon interests. It has had a narrowing and stunt- 
ing effect and has intensified the unique features 
of each group. It has frequently resulted in the 
develoj^ment in the subordinate group of a 
feeling of frustration and resignation and in the 
dominant group of a coiulesceiiding and patron- 
i'/ing attitude. On the other hand, it has some- 
times letl to an awakening of tlu' minority iiito a 
racially or culturally self-conscious body citlicT 
defiant toward the dominant gronj) or tending 
to build up a separate world of its own. More 
frequently, however, it has led to sycophancy 
and servility, at least among the masses of a 
segregated group. Such a form of segregation as 
is found ill the southern Ibiiteil States, which 
virtually calls for duplication of (w cry facility of 
social life for the two races, has through its 
enormriiis cost heen innuenlial in retartling the 
cultural advancement of both groujis. Segrega- 
tion represents a segment of a vicious circle: 
group dilferciices lead lo separation ami sejiara- 
tion in turn accentuates the difierenees, thus 
resulting in intensilied eoiifliet, which gives 
further impetus to segregation. Wliih* segrega- 
tion may have been a useful historical means of 
establishing a modus vivendi in a static social 
order, under modern condition.s of life and com- 
munication it seems at best a costly and tem- 
porary makeshift in the struggle against an 
irresistible process tlirough which peo]>les and 
cultures are blended. 

Lotus WiRTH 

See: Isolation; Soital Discrimination; Ethnic 
C oMMUNTi iLs; Nhuro Promllm; N.vitvI' Polk’y; 
CiiiFTTO; An'Iisemi’i is.m; Caste; KxTi.KurioRiALiTY; 
Minorities, National; Miscegenation; Assimila - 
TioN, Social. 

('tmsuh: Park, R. E., and Burgess, Iw W., Introduction 
to the Science of Sociolnj^y (2nd ed. Chicaj^o 1924) 
p. 228-33, 252-57, 525-45; Park, K. Iw, and others, 
'J'he dlXf University of ChicaKo, Studies in Urban 
Sociology (Chicago 1925); McKenzie, K. D., “Cul- 
tural and Racial Differences as Basis of llutnan Sym- 
biosis” in Social Attitudes^ ed. by K. Young (New 
York 1931) p. 136-65; Bruce, P. A., “Race Segrega- 
tion in the United States” in Ilibhert Journaf vol. 
xiu (1914-15) 867-86; Reuter, 1 C. B., and Hart, C. W., 
Introduction to Socioloffy (New York 1933) p. 225-27; 
Spencer, Herbert, First Principles (6th ed. New York 
1900) ch. xxi; Young, Donald, American Minority 
Peoples; a Study in Racial and (Cultural (Conflicts in 
the United States (New York 1932); Bogardus, Emory 
S., Immigration attd Race Attitudes (New York 1928J; 
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Pajk, R. E., and Miller, Herbert A., Old World Traits 
Transplanted (New York n;2i); “The American Ne- 
gro,’* ed. by Donald American Academy of 

Political and Social Science, Annals, vol. cxxxx 'no 
229 (Philadelphia 1028); Illinois, C'hicago Com’mis^ 
sionon Race Relations, The Ne^rtnn <_:hiiai>o{{:\\\cA)2,o 
1922); Johnson, Charles S., The Ne^ro m Amcruan 
Civthzatwn, American Social Science series (New 
York 1930); Nearing, Scott, Bhuk Amerha (New \ ork 
1929); Moton, R. R., What the Ke^ro Thinks (New 
York 1929); Reuter, E. R., The Amerh an Race Pi oh^ 
lem; a Study of the Aej^ro (New \\)rk 1927); Miller 
Kelly, Rate Adjust went (Ne\A Wivk 1908); DuRois] 

. E* B-, I he Souls of Black Folk (k'hicago 190^)^ 
I'razier, E. The Neyro Family in Chua^o (t.’hicago 
1932); Spero, Sterling 1 )., and 1 hirris, Abram E., The 
Black Worker (New York 193 1 ); Weatherford, W. I)., 
“Race Segregation in the Rural South’* in Sursrv, 
vol. xxxiii (1915) 375-77; Woofier, T. J., Jr., Tne 
Basis of Racial Adjustment (Roston 1923); Mears 
E. G., Resident Orientals on the American Pacific 
Coast (Chicago 1928); Meriam, Lewis, am’ otheis 
The Problem of Indian Admini^tiation, Institute i«>r 
(iovernment Research, Studies in Administration 
(Raltimore 1928); Millin, Sa?;.n 'The South AfrU 
tans (New York 1927); Ghurye, G. S , Caste and Rate 
in India (New York 1932); Maine. Henry, IdUai^c 
Communities in the Fast and TEcs/ i7(h etl. London 
1895); Risley, II. IJ., The Ib-ople of India (2nd ed. hy 
W. Crooke, C’alcutta 1915). 

SEGUTN, laJWARD (iSi2~8o), French physi- 
cian and psychologist. Segiiin was the first 
scientific leader in work with the feehleniinded 
and an iniporlant f'orcrimncr of modern pro- 
gressive education. A pupil of Itard, he was im- 
pressed, as Itard was not, with the educational 
results whieli had heen achieved with an ob- 
viously feel) lem i tided boy by Jtard’s program of 
physiological education. Seguiii inteiisi\ely ap- 
plied the principles of physiological education 
to the training of the feebleminded with gratify- 
ing results, lie ditl not succeed in curing feeitie- 
niindediicss, as he set out to do, but lie secured 
remarkable iinproN’emeiits in numf^rous cases 
formerly regarded as entirely hopehs'*. Scguiifs 
physiological method consisted of activities di- 
rected toward training the muscles and develop- 
ing the senses of the defective child witlt a view 
to improving coordination and thereby stimu- 
lating the fullest use of his limiU'd intcliectual 
equipment. I Ic was the first to show that feeble- 
mindedness could be dealt with constructively. 
The result was a significant change of emphasis 
from the sterile concept of custody to the more 
fertile concept of constructive training. 1 his 
in turn reflected itself in the more humane and 
understanding treatment ol the feebleminded, 
first in institutions and much later, after Se- 
guin*s time, in the communitv. 
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In 1850 Seguin came to the United States as a 
political refugee, having incurred the disfavor of 
Louis Napoleon because of his support of the 
provisional government of 1848. Here he ac* 
ceptetl the invitation of early leaders in institu- 
tional work witli the feebleminded who liad 
already been inspired by his writings, to assist 
them personally in tlie development of their 
institutions, d'he rest ol his life was spent in this 
eountry. It was the Seguin program which 
animated all of these early American institutions 
and which still animates in large part the best 
work novv carried on with the feeblemindetl. 
The methods which Seguin devised for the 
educat'on of the feebleminded }ia\'e likewise had 
a wide acceptance in modern etlucational theory 
and jmaetisc as relatetl to normal ehihlren. 

Stanli v P. Davies 

Important works: Trnitement moral i llvyiene et educa- 
tion des idiots (Paris i84(. ;; Idiocy; ami Its 'Treatment 
by the Plivsiolngua! J\Jeth(/d (.Nvw York i8(>(»). 

Consult: Fynnt*, R. J., Montessnri and Her Inspircrs 
(L<mdi>n 1924) ch. iii; I lolinan, Ili-nry, Sej^iuin and 
1 Its Physiological Method of J'.duLution (I^mdon 1914). 

SEIGNKJRAGK. Sec Coinage,. 

SELBORNE, FIRS'F EARL OF, Roundell 
Palmer (1812-95), English chancellor and law 
reformer. As solicitor general from iShr to 1863 
and attorney general from i8()3 to iS()() Sclbf)rne 
was the principal legal adviser of the British 
government upon the important cjiiestions of 
international law which arose during the Amer- 
ican Civil War, and was counsel for the crown at 
the (deiieva arbitration which followed the 
I'reaty of Washington. 

His greatest achievement was the complete 
reform of the judicial system. While attorney 
general he introduced legislation which trans- 
ferreti all tlie existing courts to a new building in 
the Strand, and in 1867 he obtained the appoint- 
ment of the Judicature Commission to report on 
their reform. In 1873, having become lord 
chancellor, he introduced the Su])rcme Court of 
Judicature Act, which he himself had tlrafted on 
the basis of the commission’s report. This act 
removed masses of ancient technicalities and in- 
conveniences, fused law' and equity and set up a 
logical system of courts. Selborne was, however, 
unable to prevent the passage of a later amend- 
ing act (1875) ^hich restored double appeals 
(abolished by his original project). He also re- 
fomied the official staff of the chancellorship and 
secured the passage of some cautious real 
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property reforms. One project he failed to real- 
ize: the reform of le^al etliication hv the estab- 
lishment of a general school of law in J.ondf)n 
At one moment he proposed the abolition of 
] atents of inventions. 

Selborne's strong convictions as a churchman 
led to his biXMch with Ciladstont' over the Irish 
church (piestion; he was willing to see a moder- 
ate reform of the older uni\'ersities but deplored 
the elimination of tht* reli^nous tests. lie wrote 
several works on ecclesiastical subjects, notably 
an able history of tithes (.IncKtit /''arts and 
Fa/lafir^ conurnita^ (diinrlics and Tillies^ lauidon 
j(S<S<S, and ed. 

d'moDojU’. y. 'J'. J*ii:cKM JT 

All.)y, J. P., lln’ \ utiimni ( !hntiirJJf>t\^ 2, 
vnls. (London looU-oS) vol. ii, p. '^77 ^32; Mruionals^ 
hy Hou full'll l*(jlf>if’i\ luff! nj SrUufftu'^ ed. l>y S. AI. 
l*alnier, 4 \ols. (l.otKlon 

SFJ.Dl'A, JOHN (151X4-1654), Fn<>lish jurist, 
historian and pf)litieal theorist. Selden A\as j>ei- 
haps the most notabI<‘ of tliose bullish lawyers 
and })arlianieiitarians w ho in the earlier j)arl of 
the sevcaitetaith century strove' by jneans of 
Si holm ]y invt'sti, station and j^olitieal agitation to 
reconstruct a constitution which, whili* not tlein- 
oeralic, should proxido ailecpiate safeguards 
against the prerogative. In common with his 
contemporaries he considered cliant^e not in 
terms of ]>royu*ess, hut as a n'instatement of 
certain itlealized elements of the past. 

Porn ol \eoman stock in Sussex, he was edu- 
cateil at (diich(‘s(er (iranimar School and a! 
Hart IJall, Oxfonl; later he was admitted to the 
Inner 'I’emple and wascalhal to tin* bar in jt)i2. 
He was returned to rarliament in 1623; but 
already h<* had strvetl the C’onnnons as a con- 
sultant in matters of historical and lepil jvreee- 
clent. Amon^ the occasions on which lu* argued 
on behalf oi the subject ay^ainst the }>olicy of 
Charles j were the misconduct of laiud, the 
violation of parliamentary privilege, the arbi- 
trary imposition of ship money, the imprison- 
ment of the subject without cause and the 
muzzling of the press ly\ the Star Chamber. Ilis 
resolute conduct causeil him to be imprisoned 
for a short period in 1629. Put the more violent 
course of tlu' opposition after 1643 and the 
intrusion of rresb\'terian, 1 ndependent and ] .ev- 
eller elements served to dissociate Selden from 
public life and after 1649 he remained in schol- 
arly seclusion. He was respected as much by tlie 
Lords as by the Conurions, as much by the 
Stuarts as by their respectable opponents. 


at times he miutht havx' acted as mediator, but 
a certain aloofness ol manner and dislike of pub- 
licity prevented him Irorn playing" a moreprorni- 
ncfit part in the j>olilics ol his time. Py nature 
a .scholar, he had more int<‘rest in books and 
manuscripts than in humanity; aiul he is one ol 
the few En^lislimen to have aciiuired fame by 
sheer wi‘iyht ol ('riidition, althoui^h his learning 
was generally greater than liis acumen. Never- 
theless, despiti' his lack of critical sense he 
lendered gn^at serv ice to the causes of constitu- 
tionalism and scholarship. Py his advocacy he 
gav'e dignity ami weighl to the claims ol the 
(•ommons, and by his anti(.|uarian zeal lie di- 
rected attention to the great wealth <)f original 
material available for the .student of Lnglish 
in.stitutious. 

Most ol Seldi'ii s extremely va>himinous liter- 
al v works are, hov'ever, obs{)lete; this is true ol 
his oriental treatises, lalatiug mainly to rabl)ini- 
eal law, and his Marc clausum (London 1^135; 
tr. bv M. Netlliam, 1^)52), written in relutation 
of ( irotii s and containing liisloric.d “jU'ools” ol 
Liiglaiurs claims to dominion in the narrow 
seas. There veas a more modt'rn note in his 
Ilislaiy 0/ Tilhes (PuS), wherein he conteiuled 
that the lithe is not of divine institution; and 
liis Of the Jud 'nature in Parliament (first pub- 
lished and Pnriledi^es of tin Jlaronaitr of 

Eiuyland (1642) as well as his Titles of Honour 
(1614) may still be consulli tl with }Wf)rn bv the 
anti(|uary. On the othei liaiid, Selden acce]>led 
the .senii.s])urious AJirrof of JuKturs — a curious 
mixturt' of fact anti mvth written Iw a Loiulon 
lishmonger of iCtlward J s reign who intended to 
dt'inonstrate tht' rights of the subject against tiu' 
crown — and ranktal its authority witli that of 
Practon, Much of Selden s hislf>rico-legal mate- 
rial came from the great collection of mediaeval 
manu.scri]>ts housi-d by his friend Sir Robert 
Cotton, and many of his .sources Jawe been criti- 
cally edited .since his tinu* by the .society which 
is apjwopriatt'ly named afU'r him. Selden ap- 
pears to have been a good conversationalist, as 
may be .seen from the jamgent ri*marks collected 
by his secretary, Richard Alilward, and pub- 
lished as Tabic Talk (J^ondoii ifiSp). 

D.wid Ogc 

U'ofhs: Opera owwV/, rd. hy D. Wilkins, 3 vols. (Lon- 
don 172O); this eiiition is merely ;i reprint ol seven- 
teenth eentury texts and contains many misjirints. 

(affisuli: Johnson, (i. W., Alenioirs of John Selden 
(London 1835); Introduction t(, loantns ScUieui ad 
Fletani dissertating ed. hv Davii) Ogg (('amhiitljre, 

Eng 1025) p. xix-lwi; (Jardiner, S. IL, History of 
England Jruni the Acression 0/ James 1 to the Outbreak 
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of the Csivil iVar, 10 \(»ls. (new ed. Lon- 

don 95). t-speciaJly voK. ni, u, m aiid \ii, 

(joocli, (i. ]*., J'hnfsli Demoo tit'u Idro^ in tin Sri'n,'. 
leeuth Century (2nd ed. In' II. J. l.asLi, C’.nnhi id^-c, 
Eny. i<)Z7) p. 101-04, and Politua! I'Jmmiht in Kmi- 
hind from Union 10 llnlifnx (I.oruloti H)\^) p. (>S-*’(V 
Ila/rltino, 11. I)., “Sdden as ].cj.:al Historian" "in 
J/nrrnid Ln7i Jh-'h-n , \ol.\\i\ (npo ii) ic.5-iS,and 
205-i<r, Jk'r/oj'., Isaac, "John Sclilen and Jewish 
Law " in Sot icty of ( 'onipaiat n c J.CKislation,;7n//nw/, 
3rd scT., vol. .\iii ( 1P31) 23(1-45. 

SEIJ{R,rj)rAK]) (i 84 t)-it) 22 ),Ger. 

man cllinoloL^rjsi . Sder, who was tlirccK r of the 
AnK'rican tlivision of the Ik'rlin Mnstajin fiir 
\ olkt'rkiintle trnm iSc^i to io2^, hecaim^ inltT- 
cst( tl in Anicrkan elhn<‘lo^y as a icsnli of Ida 
work in prej^arin^ a (ornian edition of twt) 
hooks h^' Manpiis dt* Nadadkic on lairopt'an and 
American prtdiistory. His nation 7>tn /do/i- 
iut^utionssys/ein Jir Mt/yuS/^nn hi /i [i\c)Yu\ iSSjf 

was tlie lirsl of nnmeions ]ia]K“rs prt‘senlit,ix the 
seientilie resnits of his esttosise stndit's and 
tra\els in South and C entral .Xtuenea. Seler’s 
researches arul lec tuies eo' ert'd the entire lield 
of the ahoriL;ina! ci\ j)i/.i:ions of Annaica, in- 
cluding, those ol tlu‘ nortliwt'st coast, tlit^ piielt- 
los, tile Sonoran nations, Aiexico and C Vntral 
America, C'oloml'ia, Ecuador, Peru and ik)li\ia, 
as well as tht* history ol the Spanish discox cries 
ana conipiests. Ills stiul\ ol Penman ctTamic^; 
is recoj.pii/x‘d as an i^si'cciallx' nott‘Worth\ con- 
tribution in this field. Jle was able tl'rou^h his 
cciinmand of the A'/tt‘C ton^iK' to translate tlie 
tlitiicult Saha, 141111 {v\{ written about the miihlle 
of the sixteenth century. J le al.so deciphered the 
most imjiortant Alexican j^iclure \yritin,t4s, in 
connection with which he clarified the calemlar 
anti tlu' complt'X system ol dixiiiitiesol Alexico 
To Selta- is due a siyiiilicant share ol }>rescnt 
kmiwled^e' of Alayan hwroidyphs, the* compu- 
tation of the length of the IMayan xear, of tlie 
Caieaular-Round and of the smi< Ij-mI revolu- 
tions of Venus. He was able to estaniisli 'I’oltec 
influences in Alayan regions, and he‘ recof^nized 
tliat the basic iileas of AJexican aiul iMayan reli- 
gions aie closely related and cannot be* studit'd 
sejiaratelyy lit* rejected vagut* hyptdheses as to 
the origin t)f American cix ihzation and stiongly 
cmphasizt'tl its iiule]>ende*nt dexelopmeiit. R} 
virtue of his appli<‘ation of philology and ar- 
chaeology and his cautious methods of hi.storical 
criticism, Selcr may be saul to iiaxe been the 
first to set the scientific study ol Mexican history 
on a solid basis 

WAi/rr.R Lfiim.ann 

Consult: Lehmann, Waltci, in DnUsihes bio^raphi- 


^ihes ynhihin h^ Jijjy, vol. v (Rerlin p. , :o if», 

and "Ver/.eii hnis der Schrilten \on luln.nd .Soler" 
in hestsi h) ift luhninl Sdet^ ed. hv Walter Eehnnnn 
(Stutti^arl ii}Z2) p. .t-iS; I’reuss, 1\. "1 )it‘ w esen- 

seludilielu* Lchensarheit Kduard Selcrs" in vr /e/// 
Jur l'Uhnolo}ric^ vul. Iv (1923) i-(). 

SKLE-DirrERMlXATION, NATIONAL. 

As a principle the right of peoples to det(*rmiiK 
their own soxereignty has imdeilain the entire 
history of the itiebiscite (t/.r.) and has long bei'ii 
in\r)ked by subject nationalities for their own 
liberation; but the exju'ession self-iletermination 
liecarne current only during the- World W ar. At 
that time numerous liln'ral and labor groujis, 
particularly in Cireat Britain, J rance aiul the 
Ihiited States, atlx'ocated tiie principle as the 
projH*r Ixisis for a ju.st and ]>ermani nt jUMci*. 
iheside.'it Wilson after his addu*ss of May 27, 
J()i( xxas looked upon as i^s leatling exponent. 
It i clear from Liter t ^ents lh.it the ]>i. sident 
li<id no intt'iition of endorsing secl*^^i< 1 but 
TiK'ant nu‘relv to t oiKlemn c<nu)in*st iind t< assert 
the right of national groups to autonomx within 
the r.tat<‘ t<* xxiiic'n they belongetl. 

In the light of the knoxxn contents of the 
“secret treaties” tlu* reply ^xhlch llit* Allied 
Poxxers issued on January to, 1917, to W ilson’s 
recpiest for a statement of xvar aims j>roxed un- 
.saiisfactory to the supjiorttTs of self-determina- 
tion, xxhile the evasixe response of the C’eiilr.il 
powers strength(‘ned tht* conxiction that tlu*y 
meant to retain Belgium. Wilson’s xigorous re- 
aflirmation of the ]>rincii>le on January aa, iai7» 
had a profountl influence on the .subsecjuenl 
statements of war aims by both sides, d'he first 
echo came on Aju il 10 in tln^ form of a d(‘clara- 
tion madt* by the Iaxoxv government to satisfy 
thePetrograd Soviet. By its subseijiient reassur- 
ance to the Allies tliat the engagements of the 
czaii.st government wouhl be respectetl, tlie 
Jywdxx government gave Lenin an opening fo** 
his assault upon its jioxxd'. ’Phe first official 
jiroiiouncemeiit of the Soviet gox eminent, the 
Decree of Peace of the All-Russian Conxvntion 
of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Pea.sants’ 
Deputies, on November 8, T917, endorseil both 
the principle of self-deterinmation aiul the 
method of the plebi.seitc. 

d’he C’entral Powers, forced by the entrance 
of the United States into the war, by pre.ssurc 
from certain .sections of the (ierrnan j>eople aiul 
by the threatened exhaustion of war material to 
repudiate jilans of coiupiest in more definite 
terms, assented to the Reichstag resolution (d 
July ig, 1917, which declared for “a yeact of 
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understanding’' and against “forced acquisitions 
of territory and political, economic or financial 
oppressions.” But the terms which the Central 
Bowers dictated at Brest Litovsk aggravated the 
fc^ar of neutrals as well as of the Allies that the 
Central Powers still had designs not only onparts 
of Belgium and France hut also on Lithuania, 
Kurland and Poland. This distortion of the 
principle of self-determination, in which the 
Soviet government in its relations with the 
Ukraine and Georgia later showed itself an apt 
pupil, greatly augmentt'd the prestige of the 
Allies with their own labor groups and with the 
neutrals. Prime Minister Lloyd (ieorge on 
January 5, 19 iS, declared that one of the three 
bases of the just and lasting ])cace for wLich 
(jreat Britain was fighting was “a territorial 
settlement . . . based on the right of self-de- 
termination.” President Wilson, who, in his ad- 
dress on January <S, iqnS, containing the Four- 
teen Points, had emphasized the rights of na- 
tionalities, on I'ebruary 1 1 declared self-de- 
termination to be “an imperative principle of 
action, wdiich statesmen w’ill In'iiccforth ignore 
at their peril,” aiul reiterated the w^arning in his 
speech at Mount Vernon on July 4. 

The declarations of Wilson, echoed by Lloyd 
(reorge, Pichon and otlicr allied statesmen, w'cre 
effective in awakening ()p]'»f)sition to tlie govern- 
ment in Germany and Austria-Hungary, d'he 
request of the (ierrnan Repuldic for peace on the 
basis of the Fourteen Points and of the subse- 
quent Wilson addresses was formally accepted, 
with reservations here irrelevant, by the Allies. 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, on the 
other hand, surrendered before recei\ing from 
the Allies a formal acceptance of their a]>peal to 
the Wilson principles. Heiu e in theca.se of the 
latter countries the luiropean Allies recognized 
no legal obligation to follow the Wilson prin- 
ciples when they conflicted with the .secret 
treaties, although the American delegation to 
the Peace Conference considered the j^rinciples 
binding on all the Allies toward all the belliger- 
ents. The Italian delegation made a reserv^ation 
regarding Point ix of the Fourteen Points, 
which called for “a readjustment of the frontiers 
of Italy . . . along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality,” and while claiming Fiume under 
self-determination entered a rcser\ ation in prin- 
ciple regarding every idebiscite in the treaties. 

'Phe draft treaty with Germany made pro- 
vision for pleliiscitcs in Schleswig, Allenstein, 
Marienwerder and the Saar and accorded to the 
inliabitants of Lupen-et-Malmedy the right to 


protest against ces.sion to Belgium. 'I'he Allies 
held that self-determination was the principle 
underlying the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which was made under Point viii of the Four- 
teen Points, and that of Upper Silesia, Poznaii 
and part of West Prussia (the Corridor) under 
Point XIII, the language statistics and pre-war 
votes for the l\)lish party being interpreted as 
showing tlie population to he “indisputably 
Polish.” 

The German delegation protested that the 
draft treaty disreganled the “new' and funda- 
mental law'” of self-determination. Upon the in- 
sistence of Lloyd ( reorge the final text of the 
Treaty of VtT.sailles provided for a plebiscite for 
Upper Silesia. I )espil<* the strong demand of the 
Au.strian delegation for plebiscites, only one — 
the Klagenfurt basin — W'as included in the 
'IVeaty of Saint-( jcrmain, while the similar 
Hungarian and Bulgarian picas were denied. 
Although Czechoslovakia based its national ex- 
istence on the right of self-determination, its 
delegation opposed any fixing of its own bound- 
aries by plebiscite. Efforts of Lloyd George and 
Wilson to secure from the Italians [ilebi.scites for 
Fiume and Dalmatia W'ere unsuccessful, as were 
those of Balfour and I^ansirig regarding eastern 
Galicia. Suggestions for votes in the Banat and 
in Bessarabia were also abortive. Possible plebi- 
scites in Smyrna and Kurdistan were provided in 
the 'Treaty of Sevres, but this w'as never ratified. 
More plebiscites would probably have been 
written into the Paris treaties had it not been for 
commuT\istic movements, pressure of time and 
lack of troops to police the areas. 

'Fhe plebiscite in Schleswig w'as held in the 
northern zone on February 10, 1920, and in the 
southern zone on March 14. In tlic first zone, 
where the treaty had called for a vote en bloc, 
there was a majority for Denmark. The second 
zone, where the vote was by communes, wa^ 
retained by Germany, which W'r)n a majority in 
almost every comnume. On July 11 the Allen- 
stein and Marienwerder areas voted by com- 
munes, Germany winning almost all of the 
communes and retaining the areas with minor 
changes along the frontiers. On October 10 the 
vote was taken in the first zone of the Klagenfurt 
area; and since Austria obtained the majority, 
the vote in the .second zone was abandoned, as 
the Treaty of Saint-Germain had provided. In 
Upper Silesia, where the plebiscite was held on 
March 20, 1921, Germany won 59.6 percent of 
the total vote and a majority in 844 communes as 
against 678 for Poland. The treaty had provided 
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that tJic v^otc be determined by comm lines; but 
so inextricably mixed were these communes, so 
important the political issues to the powers and 
so threatening was the tlhrd Polish insurrection 
in the area, that the Supreme Council appealed 
to the League of Nations for a recommendation 
as to the frontier, which was made and followed. 
While ]V)]and was given large (ierman en- 
claves, it had actually won the majority of the 
total vote as well as of the communes in the area 
allotted to it. Because Hungarian bands of pa- 
triots had prevented Austria from taking posses- 
sion of Burgenland (west llungarv) in accord- 
ance with the treaties of Saint-( iermain and 
Trianon, a jdebiscite was linally arrangial in 
Sopron under the Protocol of N'enice. In the 
vote which was held on L)ec*ember 14-1 b, ii)2i, 
Hungary received a majority and retained the 
area. 

The plebiscite arranged by the Supreme 
Council between Poland and Czechoslovakia in 
Tesclien, Spis and Orava had to lx* abandoned 
as well as that planned by the C'ouncil ol the 
League of Nations to decide the N’ilna dispute. 
The unsuccessful elfort to hohl a plebiscite in 
'Pacna-Arica between Chile and Peru, under the 
Arbitral Award of fVesident C-oolidge, in U)-:5~ 
2O marks the last attemj^t to ajijdy the instru- 
ment. Idle only plebiscite now in prospect is 
that to be held in the Saar basin in IP35. 

In spite of the many outright cessions, some 
indefensible under tlie principle of self-de- 
termination, the Paris treaties register greater 
respect for the principle and for the methoil of 
the plebiscite than any previous peace treaties. 
All the formal plebiscites under tlie X'ersailles 
and Saint-(iermain treaties were held under the 
direction of the Conference of Ambassadors and 
mark a great advance in the neutralization of the 
areas involved, pending the outcome of the 
vote; the treaties stipulated that troops of both 
parties be withdrawn and that an international 
commission be given complete control over the 
administration of the area as well as over the 
vote. In each case except Klagcnfurt the com- 
mission had a military force at its disf^osal to 
maintain order. In Tacna-Arica, while the presi- 
dent of the Plebiscitary Commission was a 
neutral, the other features of neutralization were 
absent. In all the post-war plebiscites the stxret 
ballot was required. Plxcept in Taciia-.Arica 
women wx‘re ciualificd to vote. In the Versailles 
plebiscites and in Tacna-Arica the suffrage was 
granted to all native born whether resident or 
not. 


Although the most convincing plebiscites 
were those of Schleswig and Klagcnfurt, there 
can be little question that the results of the 
(ierman-Polish plebiscites reflected the wishes 
of the inhabitants with a fair degree of accuracy. 
History siuce the Peace Conference has proved 
that as a means of applying the principle of 
self-determination the plebiscite is infinitely 
more exact than are language statistics or com- 
missions of inejuiry. 

Sauah \Vamhaii(:t{ 

Srr: J*uauscrn ; i ir-s, Na jionau; Woum) 

War; ArKu UACv; (. 'issuiN; 1*1 ui kalism. 

Comult: House, ICdwiirJ M., 77 /<* JntimaU' Papers of 
Colonel House, hy Charles Seymour, 4 Vfils. (New 
York j<> 26-2S); Itoya) Institute <d’ Internationiil Al- 
fa rs, .'i History of the Peaee Conference of Paris, ed. l>y 
11 . W. W I’emperlev , 6 vols. (Lomlon ig20-24); 
Wambaut^h, Sarah, Plehiscites since the World Wai^ 2 
vok.. (Washington lu.ta); lUiell, It. 1 .., lr*ern(itumtil 
Relations (lev. ed. New York i<;2()) eh. ii. 

SELF-lNCRl:\HNA'ri(^)N. 'Phe ])riviiege of a 
witness or ]>ersoii accused of crime to refuse 
to give evidence on the ground tliat he W7)idd 
thereby be gi\ing evidimce of his own crimi- 
nality, although firmly rooteil in the American 
constitutional system, is of comparatively recent 
origin. In early criminal procedure there was 
great riTance on compurg.ition, an exculpatory 
oath taken by the accused assisted by a number 
of oath hel])ers. Comi^urgation was in no sense 
a procedure for giving evidence. It was rather 
the decisne act in the j'>n)eedure. I'he accused 
having accepted the challenge and taken the 
oath, decision in his favor followed. Witli the 
ri.se of the jury s\stem eompurgation, or wxger 
of Jaw, even while tlying of atrophy, came to be 
cheri.shed as a pri\ilege ami it was so considered 
ill various roy.d charters. But there is no trace 
of a historical connection between the privilege 
of wager of law and tin* modern privilege against 
self-inerimination, ddie antecedents of the latter 
must be .souglil in the field of eccle.sia.slical juris- 
tlictkiu. 

The ihirtetmlh century marked the introduc- 
tion of inquisitorial jirocetlure into the canon 
law'. With the adojition of a system for question- 
ing the accused it became obvious that he would 
lx* sworn to s]>eak truly. Thus there w'as intro- 
duced under Innocent 111 the oath jusjurandum 
de veritate dievnda. On the continent this coin- 
cided with the displacement of the system of 
private jirosecution by public prosecution, and 
the canon law jirficedure per inciiihitionem was 
quickly adapted to secular criminal pnxedurc. 
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In lMip;land such adaptation was barred at the jirocccdinp, wliich may incidentally iinolvc 
time by the flourisliing state of the kind’s courts criminal liability, as in the cast* of libel, adultery, 
and by the conflicts over the limits of ecclesi- fraud and bankriij)lc) . Some courts have e\- 
astical jurisdiction. Hut by the rei^n of Idi/abeth tended it to acts whicli would be criminal under 
this jurisdictit>n had been effectively restrictetl a foreipi sovereiunitv; tlu* recent tendency, how- 


to matrimoiiial and testamentary causes and the 
iiKjuisitorial oath had already been incorf)orateil 
into th(‘ j)ractise f)f the newly cn^ated (\)in*t of 
( ommission and the older Star (diamber. 
'riirouL^Iioiit th(‘ next two rei^ms controversy 
centered about the method of administering the 
oath, tlune bein^ no cjiiestion of its legality. The 
canon law originally required either some form 
()f presentment before tlie oath could be admin- 
istered or else bail rejnite of the accusi d as a 
condition to administering::^ the oath without pre- 
sentmi'iit (i.e. e\ officio). Inevilabb the exercise 
of the jiower to administer the oath t*x officio 
brought with it an increasiiii^ disregard of the 
pri'llftiinary conditiotis with the result that pop- 
ular agitation against the oatli in any form con- 
tinued to increase, d’liis agitation culminated in 
when the Star Chamber and the lli|][h 
Comtnission were al)olish(‘d and tlie ecclesias- 
tical courts wcie lorbidden to administer any 
o.ith ex oflicio in matters penal. In tlie santeyear 
iheclaim of a pri\ ilet:;c against .self-incrimination 
in any court made its afq^earance. Althou^i^h 
tliere had l»een no inkling of such a |)rivilege in 
the procedure of the common law courts^ the 
struggle against the administration of the in(|uis- 
itorial oath ex oflicio had gi\en rise to a new' 
claim against compelling a man to convict him- 
self out of his own itiouth. Resistance to illegal 
testimonial comjnilsion hail gone through a 
psychological transmutation by which it became 
resistance to any testimoni.d comjnilsion. Hy the 
end of the .seventeenth century the pri^ ilege had 
become firmly established and had become avail- 
able not only to the aecuseil in a criminal cause 
but to ordinary witnesses in both criminal and 
ci\ il causes. 

d'he history of the introduction of tlie privi- 
lege into the American colonies is .still unknown. 
A]^[>arentl\ it did not obtain in the earlier years 
of the Massachusetts Hay Colony; it is expressly 
mentioned, howeNer, in the \ irginia. North 
C’arolitia and Hennsylvania declarations of rights 
of jyyb, and when the rexolution eiuleil it had 
becoTiie hallowed in constitutional bills of rights. 
At present a i*onstilutional ])ri\ ilege against .self- 
incrimination obtains in all but two states. 

'The scope of the ]xrivilege is very wide indeed. 
While it does not protect against exposure tO 
civil liability, it does extend to facts in a civil 


ever, is against sucli extension. An ofheer of a 
corporation may not ridiise to produce the cor- 
porate bof»ks on the ground that it may expose 
the corjioration to ciinunal liabilitx , l>ut lie may 
refu.se to do .so if he would him.sell be e\]>o.sed 
to such liabilit\. It has long lu'cn settled lliat 
j)role*ction is to In gix en ag«iinst facts wb:ch tend 
to incriminate. Hut while the earlier eases re- 
c(uired these- facts to Ik esseiiti.il p.nts of the 
crime, the recent teudciicx h.is been to extend 
the ]>rivile‘ge to eo\er any i.icts wlnedi may indi- 
reelly furnish a ehii* to erime. 

Since tlie es.sene‘e of the- ju'ix ilege is [lie denial 
of compuIsMii of tesfimoni.d u1t<‘r.uiee, it does 
not protert against e'ornpulsioii tocxliibit bodih 
movements or perform bodily acts (siibnu.ssion 
to lingerprinling or pbxsical examination), h'or- 
merly in all jui isdictions the pi’i\ ilege was 
apjilied only to eloiaiments brought into court 
ill response to a subpoena. 'I'lie leder.il e'omts, 
houvver, have formidatexl a rule exciiieling eloc- 
iiments illegally sei/e-d anil this is now being 
followed by many st it<“ eourts. 

The most dilhcnl'. ju’oblem invoKed is that 
of the infereiu’e to be efrawn wlu-n the pri\ ilege 
is elainiexl. In the nniteii State-s il is generally 
provided th.it neithea' judge nor eauinsel sliall 
refer to a re-fusal to lestii) anil somi-timi-s the 
judge is ri*e|uirei) to ilire-i i the jury not to draw" 
anv inference unfaxorable lotlu- ]>i-rs()n refusing 
to testifv. Ne\ iTtlii-le-ss, such aitiliei.d ]>reee])ls 
elo not in fact j^revent jurie-s from eir.iwiiig the 
in fen-nee. 

A number of jurisilie'tions ha\e ado])le*d tlie^ 
rule that where an accused person taki-s the 
staiiel he shoulil be held to liaxe walxe-el the 
privilege and should be o]>en to any epiestion. 
In others the waiver a]>])lies only to subject''’ 
dealt with on el i ree l exaiui nation, and in a few 
jurisdietions the w.ioer extends only to the^ 
erinunal acts e-ha rged. Siqqdeinenling the pri\ i- 
le-ge agaitist selt-ineriinination are the ])ri\ilegea 
against eiisclosing facts imohing disgrace or 
infaniv and the nde exeluiling in\ olunta?*y coii- 
fes.si()ns. Holh of these prineijde-s arose imli-- 
peiuiently, but they are often eonfuseel with the 
pri\ili‘ge against self-inerimination. 

d'hc fact that the ]u-i\ ilege arose from the 
historical aeeiilent of resi-ntnie-nt against the 
procedure of the- Star Chamber lends a quality 
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of cx post facto rati('iializali()ii to an\ attempt 
to establish a basis in jioliey. No one can deny 
the popular feelini; that it is fundaTueiitaily un- 
fair to comjxd a man to comiet himself (iiit of 
his own mouth, 'Tlie more* nuKlern defense is 
l^ised on the demoralizing; elleet on the police 
and f)rosecutors of the (>]>]v)rtunn]^ n> secure 
evidence easily. I’liforlunately the consequence 
in the United States has b(‘en to drive the ])olice 
to the use of tlie “third dt‘t;rec“ to secure evi- 
dence and extract confessions. Little can be said, 
however, in favor of the rule forbiddiii)]; the 
dravvint; of inference from silence. 

It has often been sin^qesteJ that ]>ro\ ision be 
matle for j)reUniinarv examination of thcaccustxl 
ludori' a ina^istratt*, but continental cxiuTieiwe 
has shown how iMsih this dev ic(‘ mav dosjcnenite 
into ail adjunct of the p msec ut a s ol lice In tin* 
onlinary criminal trial tlK‘ major tsils (,f tfie 
privil(‘^e c*m ju-obably be eradicated bv per- 
Tiiittini; the court and counsel to comrnt'nt (mi 
th(‘ refusal to testify, d'hc ^;reatcr evil lies in tiie 
destructive t'fiect of the priMlcoe on l(‘<;!;dativ e 
and ^rantl jury inv esli;^atio]]s of business prac- 
tises and t;ov ('rnntent corniplion. 'I’iiis situation 
is usuallv UK't 1>\' statutes _i;raiit iiip, immunity 
from ])rosccutij)n to tcslifviii^ witnesses, which 
results, liowever, in pi-rmittiiii; malefactors to 
esca])c pros('Ciition. 'Tbc only solution lor such 
cases woulil be To limit tlu' privil('<j;e to jxa'sons 
accust'd of (Time. Such a solution would also 
aitl litiitants in civil cases, w lio arc ofitai Iia.n- 
])cred by llu' claim of the j’jriv ile<;c. 

Continental criminal proci-durc is often ludd 
out as a moticl bv cntlcs ol th<‘ priv i!t\c.e. In 
f' ranee the inquisitional oath dr ‘i'rritalr ineor- 
jHiratecI into the Ordoimanee of i^rjo was ab(»l- 
ished in 17^9. Sinee 1 (Sqy llu‘ exanunin;; manhs- 
trate has been retjuiied to inform tlu* aeeused 
that hr may ii^fuse to make anv st iiement. in 
tile trial itself, however, the privilege i-> ol little 
coiisi‘quenct‘. In (iermany it is e\])ressjy pro- 
vided that tlie aceuseil may refuse to testify, 
but the jud<;<‘ may draw^ an inference from tlu; 
refusal. A witness may ret use to answer vjues- 
tions if an answer would expose him ora relative 
to the dant;t‘r of criminal }>roseeution. 

Although in the Ihiited States the privilege 
ap^ainst self-inc'riminal ion has lon<; been imder 
attack, it is so firmly anchorcii in tlic constitu- 
tions that it seems hopeless to atti inpt to abolish 
it. Nor is its total abolition altoL;cther desirable 
in view of the jj^eneral fe(‘lin<,; that tlie accused 
should have some measure of protection. It 
would be sufficient to limit the privilege only 
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to the accused in a criminal case, were it not 
f(^r the fact that the asstTtion of tlie privilege 
IW witnesses has been supported on const itu- 
lioiial grounds. Short of constitutional anieiid- 
rnenl the onlv desirable remedv lies in statutory 
provision of a right of comment by court and 
counsel. 

A. H. Fki.m-r 

Scr: Iw ini pRosm Tiox; Lompciu.a rv Ihai- 

Jl HV. 

Cnn^ult: Wii^more, J. 11., A '/'tntfisr on t/ir AtiAo- 
Amcnmn System of i'i'iilcmc in riinls at (Joniniou 
Lii 7 i\ 5 ' v»ls. (211(1 ed. lioslon ic).’, ;) \(>1, i\, sects 
2.250- S4, .i!ul Aixl.»- 'XiiicrK .111 .ind continent. il au- 
lliotMi's llieie ( iti-ii. ( ierlari(_l, 11. !>., I )ir dcntsf/ir 
Siioffn *'tss (M.innlieini i(j27) sevts. 4S, ()(>; (Jl.iser, 
j., Jii iti ,'!<!:<■ cm Lcinr I'om Snvns ini Stiofpyo^rsK 
{l>ei|>-.i(' l-i/nl>unr, 11. K., “’I’lu* l’ii\iler,'e of 

tile \cii'‘.e(’ to Kclu^e to d’esfils ’* in .VinericMi .Ac.uf- 
eni\ ot IXilitic.il an(.l Stot lal Siieruc, .Innols, \ol. hi 
(HU 4 ) i.’.f o; l)iininou‘, W. d’., '‘t ‘oniiuent on 

I'.ii'ure ol .Accusctl to 'i'l ,tij\” in ) a/t Jjin yonnuily 
\o|. \ .\ i •: m 0 > -I 7) I 70, Hoi.irskv, M. 1 '!., ‘ Kl^llt 
<^>1 th(‘ Accused 111 a C'liiiiin.il C'.ise Not to Ue (.’oin- 
I»elled to he a \VitiU‘ss atMinst lliniscll" in West 
I ni[unu har ^hontti]\\ \ol. ww (r<)2.S 2(d 27 .f5, 
and 12^> 4s, Corwin, 17 S., “d'lie .Supremo L’ourt’s 
C'onst riJi lion ot the Seil-lm nmin.itioii C l.iuse” in 
Aluhn'ini Lon' /Vc; /cr? , \ol. \\i\ ( h;3o 41) 1 27, .md 
i(>(-207; ( ’hafeo, Jr., Poll.ik, W. 11 ., and S!cm, 
t '. S., “d’ltc d’fnrd I >c;^roe“ in United States, \.t- 
tional (.’oiniiiission on 1 ..iw ( )hser \ .uk c .uul Lnlone- 
inent, Scfyoit on Lon'/cssnrss in I.on' /' it! nh rinent ^ 
J*uhli(Mtions, no. \i ( 1 (>^ i ) p. 13 2n 1 ; ( o .ml , | . .A. C , 
“S(‘ll-IiK ritnm.inoii in the AhKierii .Anuiuan L.iw" 
m 'l'rntf)/r Lon On.iiicHv, vol. \ 

kai >ac/, M. C “ Limit ino tin* IMe.i of Sell Iiu 1 imma- 
tioTi, and Kei.ent ICril.u i4cnu'ril ol llu' \cw' A'oi U Im- 
munitv Slatutts” in ( Jt‘or;;ef(orn Locc "/nonhil , \o]. \\ 
(i(;3i 32) 32») 55; “ The JXwiIei'O ac-mist Si-If-lii- 
cnmm.Uion am.! the Scoj)e ot S)i.iiulor,\ Immumt;,” 
in ^ oh’ Loic Jour/ml, .\li (i<>3i 32) (>|M 24; 

K.au|»er, J\ (J., “ judu ial INammatioii ot the Aci used 
■ a Remedy tor the d'hird I Jeeree” in MiihiLUin Loio 
Jh’j’ji n, \o!. \v\ (oyli 32) j 2.i4 qcj; Reeder, It. P., 
“(\)mment upon I'.iiluie ol Accused to 'I'estity” m 
Alufiii'on J. 07 V Rri nve, vol. .x.vxi ( H132 33) 40-5.S. 

Sb:LF-PRb:sr:KVA'Jd()N has been known to 
the c()gnoscenli of moral disputation, almo.st 
from llie beginning of their disciplintg as “na- 
ture's fir.st law.” I'lie customary <‘\pression is 
“the instinct of self-j>reser\ation,“ and tlesig- 
jiates the endeavor of every living individual 
organism to maintain its (‘xistenee in a wairld of 
charge, 'I’he aboriginal instinct is the imputed 
foundation of the political idea tliat there is a 
natural right to life, and the ultimate premise of 
the legal cmivention acknowledging self-defense 
as the valid plea against the charge of murder. 

I'hc concept has its perceptual starting point 
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in generic modes of animal l)ehavior, from 
simple reflexes to complexly patterned activities, 
with which there need go neither a sense of the 
unity of the i)ody nor an idea of unembodied 
self, 'riiese behavior modes need be nothing 
more than jdiysiological arrangements main- 
taining their relationships against centrifugal 
trends from within, or upsetting impacts from 
vvithoiit, or both. J n their light, self-preser\’ation 
is of the same nature as the inertia of the phys- 
icists, and the philosophic tradition has on the 
whole assimilated the one to the other. In 
various language the stoics, the Christian 
fathers, St. 'riiornas, liolibes, Sjiino/a, Darwin, 
Schopenhauer and others expr<‘.ss the essential 
notion that whatever exists, be it mud or be it 
man, by the mere fact of existing tends to resist 
going or being jnit out of existence. 

"^rhis, however, is only occasionally true of the 
self-preservation of human individuals. Not 
only do the activities which are often ascribed 
to it fail to resist change, or being put out of 
existence; they may seek precisely these ends. 
Instead of expressing inertia the instinctive 
drives suspend or overcome it. For they operate 
in a frame of reference which is sheerly human- 
that is, cultural and logical, implying, therefore, 
social inheritance and pensonal memory, and 
thence, a distinction betw<*en the self and the 
body. 

The folkways and mores of j^rimitive .societies 
po.stulate much on this distinction. How the 
notion and name of a self other than the body — 
yet con.stant amid the body’s changes, surviving 
its ultimate destruction in death — are arrived at 
is unimportant; the important thing here is its 
status as that which survives and is to be pre- 
served in the acti\’ities of the daily life. 'J’hus, 
death anil the fear of death signify in quite other 
ways on the primitive level than on the civilized 
level. Since death is translocation and not de- 
struction, killing cannot be murder. Suicide is 
an act like stepping from one room to another. 
Pain, hunger and other hurts have a sting. Not 
death. 

Self-preservation acquires different meanings 
in tho.se cultures where the prevailing mores 
evince a certain doubt about the existence of a 
self independent of the body, and thus a realiza- 
tion of physical death as personal annihilation. 
The doubt is signalized by two components of 
the mores: immortality cults with their elabo- 
?*ated .symbolic ceremonials of the nullification of 
death and their myths of death and resurrection, 
and dialectically developed and refined proofs of 


immortality. From Plato’s day until Galileo’s 
both these components tended to pervade the 
mood of Juiropean civilization. The mood was 
widespread in the Hellenistic world; and suicide 
W'as consequently uncommon, especially 
among the intellectual classes. 'l\vo philosophic 
cults, Ivpicurean and stoic, gave it character- 
istic cxpre.ssioii. The J^!]picureans acquiesced: 
“Death,” they declared, “that ino.st dreaded of 
ills, is nothing to us. For wdiile we are, death is 
not; and wdien death has come, we are not; . . . 
the wise man neither declines life nor shrinks 
from death, .since life is not distasteful to him 
nor does he think it an <‘vil not to liv^e.” ’Phe 
stoics, on the other hand, generally supple- 
mented the arguments of Socrates and his 
followers again.st .self-slaughter, calling it 
cowardice, de.sertion of one’s post, di.sobedience 
to Ch)d, robbery of the .state and the like. jVIany, 
following Hegesias the (Vnic, whc) found death 
to be no evil and life no good, permitted suicide. 
And generally, the mores of antiquity admitted 
suicide as an e.scape from pain or di.sgract*. The 
coming to power of C’hristianity, which was 
e.ssentially a syncretic immortality cult pre- 
occupied with death, led to a widespread in- 
doctrination against suicide for any cause. It 
taught that suicide is crime against (iod, 
again.st self, precluding repentance, violating 
the Commandments, and thus in rficet a .self- 
exclusion from the .sab ation to which (’hristian 
burial is a sine qua non. Of course, .saints and 
martyrs seeking death for the glory of (iod or 
jiatriots risking it for their country’s victory 
commit suicide with “Goil’s consent,” and be- 
long to the categories of the saved. 

'To what degree the church view^ affected 
European mores cannot be measured. 'J’he 
claim is made that little suicide is recorded dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, but tlie maxim “rather 
Death than Dishonor” cxpre.sses something 
sanctioned by the mores to this day, although 
attempted suicide is still punishable by statute 
in many places. With the Renaissance, certainly, 
tk'e classical conceptions of self-preservation and 
self-immolation came alive again and received 
a new currency and a new' meaning deriving 
from the compenctration of Galilean physics. 
The lives of men were seen, as by Thomas 
Hobbes, to consist in a constant struggle of all 
against all, until the state is organized to overrule 
pcr.sonal force and baud by the irrevocable and 
absolute authority of its social compact for law 
and order. ’Fhe authority .stops, however, where 
it menaces survival, and every man has a right 
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to defend his life even against the state. Spinoza 
declared that an individual’s conatus sesv con- 
ifcrvandi is the foundation of his ha}’>jhness, and 
such institutions as the state are hut means for 
the preservation of tliis self (now reassiniilaled 
to the body but still ditlerent from it) and de- 
pend on its consent. This \ ie\v became a com- 
monplace of the Knlightenment of the eight- 
eenth century. It was the ground of tlie disputa- 
tions about s<‘]l-love and social lovt\ self-asser- 
tion, self-expression and self-realization of tliat 
century and the next. It was a primary postulate 
of the individualism, naturalism and revolution- 
ism in which the eighteenth century culminated. 
It persisted as tlie jwemise of the laissez faire 
programs of the eaily nmeteenth centiiiw, and 
received support from thi biological investiga- 
tions of Darwin and ibe s])eculations of Spencer, 
emerging in the doeirme of .struggle tor survival 
and the survival of the fit. So indisputable did 
the postulate of self-prese» vation become to the 
intellectual edasses of the nincMcxailh c*cntury 
that Schopenhauer’s observation to the eflcct 
that suicide is the final self-aflirmalion of the 
will to live or instinct of sclt-]n'c-sc rvation, rc‘- 
tains a certain vogue. The import ot Nic'izsche s 
observation that beneath the struggh* for .sur- 
vival was a self-tran.sccanling .struggle for power 
was hardly realized. 

'I’he prevailing sentiment regarding the selt- 
preservation of individuals later so flu. sed charac- 
teristic views regarding the rights and status of 
grou])s and institutions which the social strug- 
gle's of the iiinetecmth century brought to birth. 
During the Middle Ages sedf-prt'servation was a 
struggle of an immortal .soul for salvation; only 
the church wxis felt as a social reality dillcrrent 
from its members and its instnimcMitahtics. 
During the Renaissance the st<uc was mcredy an 
apinmage of the personal Ih'incc, and what he 
did for its aggrandizement was a function of his 
personal life. The nineteenth century inverted 
this view. As a consecpiencc of the Napoleonic 
wars, state and nationality were first idealized, 
then hypostatized like the mediaeval chinch, 
especially by German metaphysics. As a con- 
sequence of the too slow’ ])rogress of democracy, 
impatient humanitarians hypo.statizeci social 
classes and their struggles; and as a consequence 
of the general nineteenth century di.slocation and 
degradation of aristocracies, race and heredity 
were hypostatized like social classes, i hus the 
orcservation of any individual self was made 
identical with actual or imputed supremacy of a 
racial stock or language grmij^, a nationality, a 


form of government. Since the individual was 
presumed to live and move and have his being 
in and through one or another of tliese associa- 
tive forms, he himself could survive only in so 
far as the hypostatic entity of which he was a part 
was supreme and victorious. Since he owed it, 
as formerly he owed God, his being, it was his 
dut\ to .sacrifice to it everything: his life, his 
fortune and his sacred lionor. 1 o preserve it, 
everything forbidden might be required, in- 
cluding suicide. Its necessity knows no law. 

This t(*aching is the governing princijde in the 
conception of the insiij>erahle parainountcy of 
institutions w liich the ( ierman sad istoe racy, the 
Italian corporative stale, the Rii.ssian C om- 
miinis dictatorship, the constitution worship of 
ci-rtain classes of the I nited Stales of America, 
as wef as the ehureh universal and militant 
sliare eciually. It fust's .self-]>rest‘rvatit)n and 
.self-tlestructitin. Which is vvliicli dt'pcnds on 
how tlu‘ .self is eonet'i-.ed and by whom. 

In terms of biology anti ]>sycbt)logy , .self- 
preservation as a jwincijdt' is an illusion. I be 
(M'ganisin i.*-* a t v^cle of chaugt's; consciousness is 
•a .stream; the self is an integration of bodily 
activities focah/t'd in a person.dity image whtise 
incarnation is (*ver more an ideal, a gradient to 
follow . tlian a condition to maintain. 1 lu* mere 
struggle to preservi tlu* self - vvbv'tber as body 
or psyche or both so clianges its inward tpiali- 
ties and outward conditions that, at tiie etmclu- 
sion of the struggle, neither has remainetl w’hai 
it was at its beginning. Diversification of in- 
dividual character and social ty]H‘ is inliereiit in 
the activities conixaved as sell-]^resc-Tvation. 
That tliey arv' so eoneeiveil is due to a static 
illusion regarding tlu' psychophysical self, i he 
illusion is both magnifieil and intensified when 
it is trans})()sed from the intlividnal personality 
to the social group, and the issues it creates are 
corresponding!} multiplied. The history 
I'.goismo Saero not in Italy alone, hut in any 
modern state, prf>v'ides a siifbcient illu.stration 
of this de.scription. 

HoRAOF M. Kallkn 

Sre: Iviincs; Mokaus; Indiv ioi alism; NA'i io.XAiaHM; 
Guorr; Pa t ino i ism; Gonsi ii x i lors ( laji cnoRS; 
Pacimsm; K’tollranci:. 

SELF-SDFFICIKNC Y, FCONOMIC. Self- 
siifheienev is originally a moral concept: a family 
living on its own estate, from which it draws all 
the nece.ssaries of life, is the ideal social unit; and 
the city composed of such units — Wrhich is thus 
independent of foreign commerce, while its citi- 
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Zens lead a life of cultured leisure since their 
estates are worked l)y slaves — is the itleal form 
of the state. Such self-sulhcient groups and 
commonwealths Nourished in periods when 
jneans of communication were undevidoped; 
tlH‘\ claimed a kind of moral su])eriorit\ o\<‘r 
countries (hpendin^^ on economic intercourse 
witli the outside world. When^sea borne or river 
borne trade was possible, the desir<‘ for wealth 
overriiU‘d tlu' teachiti^s of the moralists. As lor- 
eij^n trade stimulated the growth of population 
and llu“ accumulation ol richt's, it .scrvtcl also 
to strengthen military }M)wer. As a country came 
to dt'pend on oversea siijijdies, et Ideal standartls 
ehan^<‘d, lor naval suj)rer!iacy and o\ersea terri- 
torial expansion now became essentia] to its 
securitv- Tlie interplav of the desire lor self- 
sufliciencv and the trend toward interdejHaul- 
ence based on foreign trade is broutrht out tdearly 
in tlK‘ liisior\' of (ireect* and of Rona*. 

lu'onomiealb' most mtaliaexal states xvere loost‘ 
agglomerations of more or less st If-suflicienl 
tiidts under a common ]>ohtical .so\erei^n. ( )ut- 
sidea fi‘W' mercantile cit\-st.it(‘s provincial, e\en 
local, s^df-suliiciency was the order of the da\. 
Lraral supj)li<.‘S were jealously tjuardcal, but fear 
of famine prompted th(‘ encouraji^eint'nt of im- 
ports by all sorts of political measures. This 
striving for iwov ineial self-siiflieitaicv ]>re\ented 
a ret^ular interpro\ incial ^nain trade in hdance 
until the e\e of lla* re\oh]tion. Tltert* were, 
liowever, otlier factors at play. The trade activi- 
ties of the Italian merchant republics, the cru- 
sades and the disc(wery of the Indies widen<*d 
tfie ranti^e of availablt* comnioditit‘s, while the 
Sjdritual eliant^<‘s follow int^ the Renaiss<mce re- 
ino\ed tlu* moral shackles which bound men's 
d<*sires. As a result either the scope of self- 
sufiiciency could be enlarged bv the creation 
of an (wersea empire, the C()Tn]M)nenl parts of 
which could satisfy one another's complenien- 
lary wants, or the idea of self-sufliciency had to 
^dve way to that of a sy.stem of international 
interd(‘peiult‘nce based on ft)rei^n trade. While 
the Spaniartls attem|ned to build up a closed 
workl wiile emf>ire, jealouslv reservint; thetratle 
of the New World to tlu* pro\inces of Castile 
and Iam')!!, the Dutch and the I^n^lish deliber- 
ately broke tlown its barriers in the effort to 
securi' wealth from “the treasure of forei^:^Ti 
trade ” Mercantilist theory opjv.)sed the con- 
ception of international economic inlerileju-nd- 
ence to that of national self-.siifhciencv. Thickly 
interlarded with elements of coercive manipu- 
lation, it I ould easily be converted into some sort 


of exclusive economic im])erialism. By the end 
of the ei^htecntli century the financial burdens 
of colonization, of trade wars and of colonial 
revolutions were leading to with'sprcatl revival 
of dt'mands for territorial scll-sulhciency. Ac- 
eortliiiL; to tlu* pliysiocrals the normal state was 
one Jar^e enoiit![li to l><.‘ self-siiflicieiit, foreign 
trade a mere emergtaicv measure for the dis- 
posal of its har\'(*sl surplu;;; its social organiza- 
tion, based on th(‘ free ])lav of indiv idual forces, 
could he eounled on to secure tlu* |n'o]H'r eircii- 
Jatiou of goods and serv ict^s. 'This sclf-siifhcieiit, 
“liheraf” stalt* of the j)hvsiocrats was Irans- 
formeii under the impact of tlu* continental 
bloc’kadt* into the ]daniH*d, socialistic “dosed 
state” outlined hv I'ichtc. 

With the industrial n*\’oliition, tlu* rapid 
growth of population and tlu* even grcalt'r in- 
ert-ase in manufactures mack* mass (migrafion, 

1 kc export of inanufac'turcil c^ood.s and tlu* im- 
port of lootlsliills and raw niatt‘rials (‘sscnlial to 
llu* well being of an imliistnaf nation. For the 
iilcal of intraprovincial and intra-imperial sdf- 
sullicicncy, which in tlu* British lanpiiv liad 
been dest roved bv tbe American Revolution, tlie 
Alanclicstcr school substituted that of interna- 
tional trade interdt*pciKk‘nce tlu'oiigh niterna- 
lional divisimi of labru'. Bv of]i*ring profitable 
markets for foo'.lstulls and nw materials to iu*vv 
countries F.iigland Tni:;ht rctanl their industriali- 
zation. \ foreign polu'v of peace and good will, 
Tiaval ehsarmanu'iit and llu* fnasDm of llu* seas 
in time of vv<ir wi re to safci;u.i’'d die peniKinent 
securitv of sudi intci\M)urse. 

d'hc failure ol the Manchcstt'i* sc'hool to im- 
press its tiu.‘orv of intL'Miat lon.ij trade jnlcr- 
dcpciulence on leading pow ei s other tlian (dreat 
Britain leil ullimatdv to a revival of polieics 
aiming at sonu* sort of self-siilheieiu v\ int<‘r- 
national interde]H*ndenec and divisit>n of labor 
w'cre feasible onlv (ui the basis of naval su- 
premacy, which ()l)viously could not be enjoyed 
by all countries, or on that of prupeily safe- 
guarded international agreenu'iils for the fret*- 
doin of tlu* seas even in time of war. As these 
guaranties were lol lortiu'oniing, other coun- 
tries wert* forced to seek .self-snlhciency, either 
by develo]>ing their industrial resources for pur- 
poses of defense (one of the motives frequently 
untk'rlying the “protection of infant industries ’ 
argument from Alexander Hamilton and JTie- 
drich List to the Sovit‘t Five-Year IMan) or hy 
raising their agricultural production in order to 
prevent starvation. 'J'he efforts of agrarian coun- 
tries to balance their economic sy.stem by “add- 
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ing ail industrial wing,” in tnost cases through 
a highly protective tariff, i\c\n ivetl the manurac- 
turing nations of their aecustonu'd markets, a 
danger which many of them tri<‘d to obviate hy 
straining after a “halaneed ecoiK)my'’ of their 
own in wliich tlie toj’* lieavy industrial structure 
was to he sii])porletl hy the (artihcial) strength- 
<Mhng of the agricultural basis. At llu‘ same time 
till' j)n\ssure of j^opulation and the growth of 
manufactures led to a renewal of cokmial expan- 
sion, to provid<‘ national homes for emigrants 
as well as markets for products, while the rise 
of modern nationalism added a new emotional 
note to schemes of a colonial empire based on 
ec( )T lom ic s<‘l f-su Ihcienc v . 

Notwithstanding thest various de\ elopnuaits 
intiu’national int<M dependenct* was the order ot 
the day befort‘ the World Wa’. I'ven a couniry 
like haigland, with its world w’id(‘ <‘mpirc, trans- 
acted most of its tr<ide with loreign countries, 
semt most of its emigrants n> foreign stat<\s and 
employed a large part of its capital resourct's in 
the dt'velopnu'nt of non~eonimg<*nt, non-dt*- 
}>eiKlent laiuls. d'lu' World \\ a.r showed lairly 
eonclusi\ <.‘1\' that na\al su{ax‘ma<'\ can enforct* 
a staiwalion b]ockad<‘ on the i‘nem> and \et fail 
to safegu.ird a nation’s own supplies, and tli«it 
the natun- of economic securitN' ma\ be changed 
by submarine warlare and b> aircraft tlevt'lop- 
ment. 'The immediate reactions to these lessons 
were the establishiiK'iit and ihe protection of 
national k(‘V industries, tlu' \'arious plans for die 
control of the continental iron ore supplies and 
Naiimann’s grandios(‘ Al itti'lenropa scheme. Hut 
tiu' ])<.*ace tr<Mti< .^', <.le\ot<ed to s,itisl\ ing iht‘prin- 
ciph* of nationality , bn/ue up the old <*inpires of 
Austria, d’urkey and Russia into fragmenlary 
states; tvoiioimc rationalism had to gi\e way to 
(‘t'onomie n^itionalism, stc'ldng to comjdcte na- 
tional indc'peiulenci' bv sc'li -sufficient v in lo<»d- 
stulls as well as in iiKlustrics aiul i.maments. 
d’his trend toward iMiipire breaking (count<‘r 
colonizatimi) and economic vlismlegration w<is 
acce!<‘rated in the ])ost-w<ir jv. riod, e\en in em- 
pires like tlu' Hritish wliefe political separation 
w.is siiccessfullv prc\enttxl. I )i^dlusionment as 
to the results of international political c(K>pera- 
tion drove countn<‘S like the I niteii States into 
an attitude ot jiobtical isolation, which must lead 
'.iltimatelv to a greater or l<‘ss deguv of economic 
d(‘(achrnent, while in (Germany a new' tribalism 
tri(‘d to fit a racially jmre nation into a social 
system which ainu‘d at economic as well as spir- 
itual self-sufiieiency. 

These tendencies, resulting in tne almost com- 


plete cessation —or even reversion -i)f immigra- 
tion and the necessity of linding lood and work 
for increasing numbers at home, receiwd a threat 
impetus from the breakdown ot currencies allt r 
the w'ar and again during the crisis lollowing 
i()2(). I'or tarifi protection is not half aselh ctivc 
in bringing about economic separation as is a 
dejireciadng currency, leading as it does to ex- 
change control and to antidumping legislation 
abroad. A manij>iilated curnmey liberates a go\- 
eminent from the trammels ol international 
treaty obligations. International finance, wIikIi 
miraculouslv had survi\ed the shock of confis- 
cation of private j>roperty during tlu* war and 
in the* peace treaties, ceased to function as an 
t*e(>noiiuc tie hctw<‘(‘n nations. Creditors were 
forv*ed ro sul)mit to standstill agr<*eTn(. nts, mora- 
toria and repudiations; debtors, ll!>erat<‘d from 
thei • obligations, no longer need(*il to send goods 
abroad. 'The breakdown of credit aiul eurreiicv 
initiated a heavy decline of juices, which led in 
its tuiii to bankruptcy and wiilcsjucad uiieiu- 
jdoyment. The |>urcl)asing ju)wer of tlu* world 
as a whole was gicatly rediux'd; nations t*ngaged 
jji a deadly slruggh* for what remaiiuxl, alter- 
nately forcing exju)rts and jUiwenlmg imjHirts 
through imjuawed governmental tt‘chni(|iK‘s. 
Since the safeguarding of home inark(“ts is easii*r 
th«m the control ol foix'ign inaikt'ts, nect'ssity 
iinposeil a return toward autarchy, while nation- 
alist seiitiineiitalism diseo\aM*t*d new' beauties in 
this apparently iiu'scapable |>enur\ . 

'The rist* of Bolshevik j>ower and the st'sering 
of Russia from the western vvorki v\()rked in the 
.same direction. Rejuicliation of c/arist th*bls dt*- 
.stroyed the eoimtrv's creilil abroati, as far hs 
investnu*nt loans vvereeoncerneil, and eomjH'llcil 
Russia to become lairly sell-suflieieiit in tlu* 
accumulation ol capital, d’he resulting scarcity 
of ca]>ital forced the government to devise a 
system of |U'i(U'iti(.*s and to set u}> a ]>liUi for tlu* 
tlev<‘lopnieiit of the country’s rt*s()urees, in which 
the building nj^ of an armament industry was 
accorded first jilaee. ddu* hivi*-^<‘ar I'km was 
originally a measure of national dtdensi* rather 
tluin a scheme for social reeonstrnetion. It be- 
came a w'orkl wide advertisement lor so(Mal 
planning and, incidentally, for .st*lf-sul}ieiency, 
which makes such planning necessary as well as 
possible. 

A jiolicy of self-sufhcicney implies tlu* cessa- 
tion f)f migrations. Young countries may exeludt 
immigration for racial or social reasons, thus 
retarding industrial development and raising 
labor costs and making necessary either pro 
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tective mejisures against cheap imports or export 
subsidies for their tcx) expensive surplus com- 
modities, e.g. the white Australia policy and 
Australian sugar bounties. The cessation of emi- 
gration from a densely populated country, 
whether voluntary or compulsory, prevents its 
ptx)ple from sharing directly and individually in 
the exploitation of the world’s new areas. So 
long as such countries can export goods, thus 
providing employment and the means with 
which to buy cheaj) food and raw material, they 
can particif>ate itidirtxrtly in such new found 
wealth. Jf these commercial outlets are closed 
by foreign tariffs or lost by a policy of j^rotecting 
tile home market to give more emjiloyment to 
the redundant population or to prot<‘ct influ- 
ential groups of products, they can still secure 
the necessary foodstuffs in foreign trade by 
spending a greater amount of labor and of capi- 
tal on the production of fewer and less varied 
goods. But if jiopulation wen* to continue to 
increase rapidly, the struggle for existence might 
well become intensified until it led to a desire 
for annexation of neighboring territories. “We 
demand land and soil for the nutrition of our 
people and for the settlement of our surplus 
population. I f it is not possible to feed the entire 
population of the state,” the Na/i jirogram de- 
clares, “the subjects of foreign states (non-citi- 
zens) must be expelled from the Reich.” 

In a technical sense tlie attainment of self- 
siifliciency is easier today than it has ever been 
in the past. War experience has shown the w ide 
scope of rationing if contnil of consumption 
can be resorted to, and the chances of centralized 
coercive jdanning if it is supp(»rted by modern 
science with ils ability to furnish suiistitutes 
(c.g. nitrate). 1 ^’or this reason natural advantages 
in the production of commodities are less impor- 
tant today than in the past. No perfect substi- 
tutes have yet been found for many commodities 
which play a large part in trade; l)ut among them 
are items, such as coffee and tea, which are not 
indispensable and could be kept out of a country 
by rigorous control. Tlie “divinely ordained” 
interdependence of countries variously endowed 
by natural bounty is becoming less and less 
significant. 

It is not enough, however, to be able to pro- 
duce certain goods; it must be }H)ssibIe to pro- 
duce them in the quantitk^s needed and at 
reasonable costs. In this dirtx^tion too consid- 
erable progress has been made. As a result of 
modern agricultural technique countries like 
Clermany have become almost self-sufficient in 
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cereal food.stuffs, although prices have had to be 
forced considerably above wx)rld levels. Such 
agricultural self-sufficiency, even if but partial, 
is achieved at the ju ice of an aj)jirc'c*iahlc rise in 
the cost of living and ultimately in the costs of 
production; a j>rograni aiming at self-sufficiency 
not only must coinpen.satc for a ckdiciency caused 
by the stopping of imjx)rts but must also dis- 
j)ose of a surj^Ius which can no longer be ex- 
j^orlcd. Restriction of apnt'ultural imports nar- 
row's ma**kets for manufactured export goods 
and necessitates the shifting of production from 
foreign to hornt‘ markets. Bven assuming an 
increase, not a mere transfer, of purchasing 
jH)W'er at home equal to the loss of j)urchasing 
j’^ow'er abroad, this shift is not automatic. Horne 
fai'mers cannot consume the ser\ices of grain 
ships or the rails formerly needed for oj^ening 
uji nenv wdieatlands. 

The reatljustmtmt of a surplus production 
which foreign markets are no longer willing to 
receive may im})Iy a reconstruction of the entire 
economic system, 'riie llnitt‘d States cannot, 
through the most efficient organization, transfer 
its export surj^lus of cotton to the home market. 

It must, if self-.sufficK'iicy be the aim, curtail 
areas anti outj>ut and make commercial farms 
self-su}>jK>rting; this can be dont^ only if these 
farms art* not eneuml^ered w ith mortgages and 
thus invohes ifie whole credit system. Indus- 
Irics whose j)rotJLict]\'e capacity is far beyond 
})ossible home eonsiimj>ti()P. must scraj) j)art of 
their jdanl; tlieir W'orktTs must be transferred to 
other tratles, if there is roon\ for them, or re- 
luriietl to the land as self-suj»})()rting farmers. 

If there wert* to be no intn*-im}>erial oversea 
trade, the ^\'orltl nx^rehant marine would have 
to he abandoned and the cajutal invested in it 
W'ould 1)0 lost. 

Self-sufficiency cannot be achieved as long as 
internal it)nal capital transfers continue. Large 
international credits imj)Iy big movements of 
commoilities. No creditor country can become 
self-suflicient and give up iTn})orts without re- 
nouncing its claim on payment (in goods) for 
former investments. It may postpone receiving 
those imports (j)ayments) by selling claims and 
goods abroad and lending the proceeds afresh 
to old and new' debtor countries; but ultimately 
it must cash in these deferred claims or accept 
repudiation. Undeveloped countries, on the 
other hand, may choose between self-sufficiency 
coupled with a very slow' growth and foreign 
loans wffiich cjuickcn develojiment and imply 
early imports and, later, exports. Few countries 
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can, like Russia, squeeze vast capital sums from 
their own farmers and laborers hy mems of a 
high rate of exploitation of labor. } lavini,^ sc^aired 
their new equipment by international traik‘, they 
might of course turn to self-sufficiency by re- 
fusing to remit payments. Since they would 
then not need an export surj^lus for the payment 
of debts, they would no longer have to light for 
foreign markets. Creditor countries like the 
United States, in defending themselves by high 
tariffs against payments, have proxided lludr 
debtors with an excellent pre1t‘\t for n^pudia- 
tion; and the opportunity to rid thtmisebes of 
foreign debts has been a strong incentne for the 
advocates of self-sufficiency in ()verl)urdenec! 
debtor countries like Cjenicniy. I''()r a long time 
international iinancial transactions bridged the 
gap between ditlerent nations made hv import 
and export restrictions, but o\erlcndirig and 
purposeful bankruptcy ha\e greatly strength- 
ened the tendency to economic isolation and 
self-sufficiency . 

With capital transfers at an end or greatly 
reduced, interest rates in self-Mitlident new 
countries would be very high and economic de- 
velopment, because of scarcuv of capital, very 
slow. On the othtT hand, highly industrialized 
countries might ha\<* very low rales (jf interest; 
they would have to scrap old plant, but they 
coidd scarcely invest cajutal on a vtTv large sscale 
in new labor saving appliances, since they must 
employ a redundant j>opulation. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties inherent in a 
policy of self-sufficiency a return to a fairly 
unhampered system ol international economic 
interdependence of the nineteenth century lorm 
is not very probable. I'he absence of political 
and economic security, the disturbed etpiilib- 
rium of capacity and consumption in agriculture 
and in industry, resulting in low t ,lces and 
widespread unemployment, have ni. d< people 
willing to acccf^t, if need be, reduced standards 
of living, provided sonic sort of stability can be 
reached. As long as surplus produce, agricul- 
tural as well as industrial, can be excluded, more 
or less arbitrarily, from foreign markets and as 
long as home production seeks protection against 
low costs abroad, the demand for sell -sufficiency 
will persist. No country can hope to attain com- 
plete self-sufficiency. Most will be satisfied with 
some sort of relative independence, safeguarding 
their most important or most powerful iiulus- 
tries from foreign imports. Large continental 
countries like the Unitetl States and empires like 
England, and to a lesser degree 1 ranee, with 
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possessions scattered throughout the world, 
might evoh e some sort of continental or intra- 
imperial self-sufficiency. The strong regional 
tendencies toward a balanced economy in the 
dominions and the ellorts of the mother country 
tn achieve an artificial reconstruction of its agri- 
culture have brought such intra-imperial coin- 
plementai*}' self-sufficiency into conflict with a 
narrower, more local concept of national self- 
sufficiency, to which some smaller European 
countries w ith colonial bases might aspire. Coun- 
tries like fk‘nnany and Italy, both practically 
devoid of such ba.ses, could achieve a large 
measur<‘ of self-sufficiency only by a severe re- 
strictior f their standards of living, qualitatively 
anti ouantitatively, and by a ruthless centralized 
reslmflUng of agriculture and industry, And 
smaller political units couhl scarcely hopt? to 
balance agricultural and industrial wants suc- 
cesiUiilly. Sw'itzerland and the Scandinavian 
countries with iheii limited territories are not 
sufficiently diversified to undertake an experi- 
ment in self-sufficiency or strong enough foi 
udonial expansion. Federation is a possible solu- 
tion only where the states concerned comple- 
ment each other’s wants. 

Results would differ with circumstances. But 
if some sort of permanent isolation could be 
attained by the various countries, tin* difference 
in the standards of comfort prevailing today 
would be greatly accentuated as international 
intercourse no longer reduced the w'idc margins 
in natural wealth existing between various na- 
tions. ’Fechnical progress would cease to be 
effective for raising standards, although it might 
offset further reductions. Ultimately the pres- 
sure on poor countries might be so strong as to 
lead to a new outburst of coiupiest, new shiftings 
of pojnilation , new efforts at empire making. In 
the meantime nationalivStic coercive planning is 
likely to be resorted to; for without such plan- 
ning a far reaching policy of self-sufficiency can 
scarcely be successful. 

Moritz Julius Bonn 

See: Economic Policy; Intcknational Finance; 
Internationai. T’kadf,; Commerce; Mercantilism; 
Prote('iion; Imperialism; Raw Materials; Na- 
tional Economic Planning. 


Consult: Bonn, M. J., “Die Idee der SclbstRenuRsam- 
keit” in Festschrift fiir Lujo Brentano (Munich 1916) 
p. 47 72; lochtc, J. (i., Der ^esiJilossjw IJandelsstaat 
(T’iihiiiKen 1800); Hildebrand, (ierhard, Die Er- 
schutterim^ der Industriehvrrschaft and des Industrie- 
so;;ifjlisnms (Jena 1910); Nauniann, Friedrich, Mittel- 
europa (Berlin 1915). U. hv C. M. Meredith (London 
1916); Eulenhur^, P'laiiz, Grossraiimwirtschaft und 
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Autarkic, Kiclcr \^)rtra^n*, no. 37 (Jena 1932); Laurn, 
Jicrnhitrcl, Die ^rsr/ilos\ctie Wirtsdiaft ('Jul)in|?cn 
103 1); Dietze-, C\ \()n, and Lodcrer, K., in Verdn fiir 
So/j.ilpoiitik, Ik-rlin, \ ' oliandlumn'n dcs rcrri/is Jur 
Sozialpdhtik in Dresden kjjj. Deutsridand und die 
iVeltkrise, cd. by Ibanz Schrifton, xol. rlxwvii 

(Muriub n;32) f). jO(>-22i; I)o])liii, ICrnsi, “Inlrr- 
riatiorialc Koniunkrurabhaniripdicir und Autarkic'’ in 
.'Ik lire fur S()r,ial 7 Vi\sensihaft und Soziafpo/itik, vol. 
Iwii (10.12) 2S3- 313, Keynes, J. AI., “National Self- 
Sudii leru \ “ in )'<de Re 7 i( 7 v, n.s., \'ol. wii (i<)33) 
75s b(>; “'J'be (Gospel of' Self-SullicieiK'} ’’ in lu ono- 
nn\t (Kondon), xol. ex\'ii (1033) 171 72; (’oatman, 
.|»»hn, “luononiic Nationalism and Internatiunal Rela- 
tions'’ in J^nfifU(d (Juartetlx, \'ol. iv (1933) 5^1-74; 
I'lppelts, C. S., . lutaK/iy: I\alion(d Setf-Sufluiene\\ 
I'ublK I’olu y bampldets, no, 5 (C'bieat^t) 1933); C'rovv- 
tluM, Sanuu'i, .hnema Self-( dnitained (New ^'olk 
19 .>^k \\ all.ue, 11 . A., . hnnua Must ( duntse. World 
Atl.nrs I’amphli'ls, no. 3 (Nev\A'oTk J934);I lawtrev,R. 
(i., lutinofnic jhpi-rts of Soi'eieipjity (London j')30). 

SLAlIlA'r, MARCEL CTl E\NE (1X62-1922), 
ImvmcIi |nil)licist and socialist. Scnihat was 1 torn 
at Ronnicrcs-siir-Scinc, studied at the Lcole de 
Droit and ju aclisial for li\ e years as a ineinher of 
tlu‘ Ear at Earis, lie then turned to journalism 
and puhlislied in 1S91 the Reruc de Teridu lion ^ 
a hiinonthly j'»olitical and literary re\ie3\ with 
socialist leaninj^^s. At the end of i<S92 he became 
owner w ith 1 ienri IVllier and 1 Jenri Tiirot of the 
newsjiaper Pelite ripiihliijiie, which had been 
fouiiiled iifteeii y<‘ars Indore by Ciarnbettu, and 
made the {taper outspokenly socialist, h'roni 
1905 to 19] ^ he collaborated actixely on ////- 
vuinitv. 

Seinltat was a successful candidate on the Re- 
[tublican Socialist ticket in the legislative cam- 
paiii^n of August, 1S93; shortly alter his election 
he joined the Cotnite Revolutionnaire (Vntral, 
tlie Blaiujuist group directed by I'Alouard Vail- 
lant. I le was an active member of the Chamber 
ol D<.-puties until his death and servial at various 
times on tin* budget C’ommission and as rejtorter 
on the postal budget. Although he had protested 
against tin* three-year term of military service 
and had published in 1913 L'ailes un rot, sinon 
faites Id (mix, declaring that militarism was in- 
compatible with the republican regime, he par- 
ticipated actixely in the war government as 
minister of j)ublic works in the eabmets of 
X’iviani and Ilriand from 1914 to 1916. 

After the unilietl I \irli socialist c xvas formed in 
1905 he took jiart in all its congresses. When the 
C'ommiinist split occurred in December, 1920, 
at the (’ongress ol 'Tours, he took a vigorous 
stand against Bolshevik methods. 

Alexanorl' ZevaivS 

Important rvorks: Faites un roi, sinon Jaitvs la paix 


(Paris 1913, 19th ed. 191b); Perdmis-yinus la Russie? 
(Paris 1 Qiy): La rictoirr en deroute (Paris 1925), trans- 
lated by F. K. I'urut as Defeated Fietory (I.ondon 
1925). 

(Consult: Zinovier, (in'eorii, Der Knei; und die Krise 
dcs Sttzitdisnnis (\’ieuiia 0124 ) ]>. 455"7''^ lyouis, J^iul, 

} li^tou c du soeialisnit en k'uime de hi Rero/ution d nos 
jours (J*aris 1925) p. 337, 340 41, 355 (>o. 

SEMENOV, PETR rixTROAdCll (1.S27- 

J914), Russian g{‘ograjiher ami statistician. 
SemeiK'v was xvell knoxxn as a geograjdier and as 
tlu' first exfilorcT of the 'Tien Shan mountain sys- 
temincentral Asia,w'henin iS^phexxasinx itedby 
the government to assist in dralling tlie ju-asant 
emancipation laxx. 'This xx'ork, as well as the 
compilation for the Imperial Russian (ieograjdi- 
ical Soci(‘tv of the ( ien<frafujiesk<Kslalidii hrsky 
slovar Rossiyshov Imperii (( h‘ogra}diK‘-statistical 
dictionary of thi' Russian Ibujurt*; 5 \(»ls., ■>(. 
Petersburg iSb^ N3), basca) on an exhaustixt* 
study of primary sources atul still a \al liable 
guide to mid-nini‘teenlh centurx Russia, made 
Semenov the logic.d person to head the Ciaitral 
Statistical Ofliiax 'The ofTice, reorgani/ed in 
I(S63, was to comfiile and publish material col- 
lected by proxincial statistical agiaiciixs, to c\i‘r- 
cise technical supiTxision oxer tin* statistical 
work of tht‘ ministries and to canw out statistical 
inx'estigations for the minister of the interior. 
From 1X64 to iXXo, xvhen Semenox was thus in 
charge of tht‘ admaiistratixi' statistics of thi‘ 
vxLoIe country, he xxas in a position to raise its 
technieal performance to a faiHv scientillc lex id 
and to enlist llie serxjc(‘s of tlie most competent 
Ax^orkers. 

Semenov organizcvl tlu‘ R.issian s)steTn of 
crop reporting, which remained xirliially un- 
changed until the World War, and ]xre}xared the 
textual introductions to the statistical tables on 
landed }>ropcrty in Russia (Russia, 'Tsent rainy 
Statistichesky Kornitet, Slolislika pozemehioy 
sohslvetmosli i naselennifdi niest Evropeyshoy 
Rossii, X vols., St. PetiTsburg iSXo Xc;), xxhich 
lias remained a classic. 1 1 is major statistical eoti- 
trjbution, hoxvcxxa-, is the census of 1X97, the 
only exhaustive emimeratiou of the Russian 
pojmlatkni before the rex'olution. I le raised this 
issue as early as 1X70; and in the folloxving 
decailcs he made sevtTal studies of gtaieral 
census principles and of their applicability to 
Russia, carried out preliminary surveys and sub- 
mitted tentatix e projects, ddie ccaisus was taken 
under liis supervision as vice eliairman of the 
Chief Census Commission, but the tabulation of 
its results was turned ovei to the Central Sta- 



tistical OfTicc, with which 
longer connected. 

P. I. ClFOR(;irVSKY 

Consult: Kiiufman, A., in Thr i listory of St(itisln s, vd. 
by John Koren (New York Sf) 

SEMEVSKY, YASn.Y lYANON ICII (1S4S- 
Russian historian. In general outlook 
Sernevsky was a poj>nllst of tlte i X^o's; he repaid 
'‘the debt of lh(‘ intelligentsia to the peo]ii(‘" by 
an inteiisi\ e study of tin* history ol the peasantry 
during the century ])ree<‘ding the abolition of 
serfdom. TA en bt fore 1X72, tin \ ear of his grad- 
uation from the 1 biiversity ol St. Petersbun* he 
had begun an investigation ol the eonditi(»ns »f 
the peasants under C’athentK' li wliich was com- 
])kled only alter Tnan\ years of srndv in \an(»us 
archives. II is A/ca/'V/z/c 7 
pirulritsi Ekalcrini u (2 \<»ls.. St. PeteiYonrg 
tSSj 2nd ed. of vol. i, 0)03) was t!j(‘ first 
eomprehensi\ e treatTuent of the ditb-riait cate- 
gf)ries of peasants in the several provinces of 
(ireat Russia in a j)eriotl when serl<.loni was so 
opjwessiv t‘ that it was sc.ircels (hstinguishable 
from slav(‘rv; liere he d(‘scribed tht‘ geograjdiical 
distribution and the migrations ol the* beasant- 
ry, the amount ol land held, ti»e luirdtai of 
fetidal services, the tnanifestations of peasant 
iliscontent and thtar iTnmediat<* <-aus(‘s. Jn an- 
other study, Knsfvansky ‘mfnos'T Rossn v \ i /// 
1 Ju fToy fyoloritw A / KTvkd (2 vol:;., St . I Vtersbnrg 
j<SS(S), he furnished an account of the numei lus 
go\ernmen1 measures and projects relating to 
the jieasantry from the time of Peter the (ireat 
to the end of the reign of JXich(»las I. recorded 
unollicial ePorts to im]U'o\'e conditions and 
traced the develojunent of public opinion as re- 
flectetl in conlem]K)rary literature. Eati'r he took 
atlvantage of an oj^^ortunity to study the posi- 
tion of labor in Siberian gold mine^- die results, 
published in Rahocluc ita sthirst’f'f zolotikh 
l^romishikh (2 vols., St. IVtersburg set a 

standard in labor history, a held iii*glt*ct(‘d at that 
time by trained students. Att(‘r the turn of the 
century he concentrated upon the history ol the 
intelligentsia and tlu‘ movianeiits to bring ab<ait 
]>olitical and economic reorganization. Eike his 
earlier works, Seme\ sky’s rohtuhnhiya i off- 
shcheslvnunya idn dckahrRtov (St, IVtersburg 
1909), a study of the Decembrists beginiung 
with Speransky, and two books, posthumously 
publishetl, devoted to the Russian sijcialist'-' of 
the i84o’s-^71/. B. i 

pctrashcTlsi (ed. by V. \otlo\o/o\, Moscow 
1(^22) wndKinllo-M cfodiLTi^k<^c / S 
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47 cs"* (Aloscow ignS) — were the produrt of 
laborious study of arcliive materials and broke 
new jvaths. 

Y. Miakotin 

Com////: Kit'sow rttcr, A., in G’o/ov minui shuiot, i<n7, 
no. 1, Z2Z\ Kornilov, A., in ] rstnik lvt')opi^ 

igit), no. xi, p. 2S2-301; (joIos }ntfiu 7 ‘sli(ii^Oy igit), 
no. \, ])i. i. 

sempep:, ei.len churciiili. (1863- 

1932), .American human geographer. Coming 
under the inlluenc<M)f Rat/cl in his early Eeipsic 
days, Idlen Churchill Sem[)le transplanted the 
autheniic ant hropogeogr.ij>h\ of Ratzel to the 
Ibiitcd States and with undiminished enrhusi- 
asm cii\oted h{.r lile to its j^ropagalion. In no 
other country vhd Rat/el's vii'ws fiuvl so acti^'e 
and sikcesstul an aj>ostle. Ehrough a wide range 
ol simulating leetuia*s, gi\<‘n for many years at 
tht‘ I biiversity of (diicago and later at Clark 
Ibiixersitv, she exerted an intluenee over 
\irtually the entire living geiKTation of .\meri- 
can g<‘ograpluTs and recruited to th(‘ field a 
larg- TiumiHa d its present rej>res<‘ntati\ es. 
Ih'ior to her time geogr.ij>hy in the higher insti- 
tutions f)f the Ibiitixl St. lies was physii'al 
geograpliv. She pioneeiaal human geography so 
suecessfullv th.it many g<‘ographta’s havt^ eom- 
pletelv tlissociatcal tluanstbes from physical 
geogra}>hy, a result which Miss Semple always 
deplored. 

'J’he whr/le of her scientihe philosojdiy is 
dt'rived from R.ilzel. She lor) dealt not with 
things but with a relationshij> bit ween things; 
anthr/>pogei)gra[>hv was a view r)l life. Her 
ItfflucNus uj (Jeoyyalyhir Em iyonuicnl (Nc'w A'ork 
1911) was undeiiaktai originally as a translation 
of Ratzel’s Anlhyifln>ycoytal^kir. b’lie linished 
stutly differed from the original not in its con- 
cepts but in its illustrations; it was the master 
sptxiking through the ]Hi]hl- Although it is the 
least original of Miss Semple’s eoutributions, its 
effect was great becau.se few Americans had read 
Ratzel. 

Miss Semple defined her objective as “the 
study of tlie iiilhienceof geograjdiical condition.^ 
on the dev elojinient of society.” b'his end is 
clearly ex]iresst tl in her Amcyican 1 listory and 
Jts (icoi^rajdiic Condition^ (Poston 1903, rev. ed. 
by C. F. Jones, 1933). b’he volume broke new 
grouiul lu American history ami became the 
model of historical geography in the United 
States. It develops with sjurit and skill the 
theme that the historical event is to be under- 
stoou in terms of its physical environment. Miss 
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Semenov was 
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Semple was never concerned with the orip^in, 
content and succession of culture areas as the 
Siedlutv^sf^cofrraphcr liavc been. 

Her final work and most fully documented 
study, Thv (iCD^^raphy of the Mediterranean 
Re^fion (New York 1931), is more strictly 
anthropf)^^co^u'aj)hy than historical ^^t*opraj)hy. 
It ileals with the ancient Mediterranean area 
without re;]jard to historical sequences. Such 
tfiemes as barrier boundaries, j^eott^aphic con- 
ditions of anci(‘nt tilla;;e, templed promontories 
and their relation to navi;j[ation are developed 
from a broatl kn()wled;,^e of classical literature. 
Miss Semple reniaitu'd true to Rat'/el in inakint;- 
no restriction as to kinds of cultural data taken 
under observation ImJ in beiniy interested in 
whatever data could be related to environmental 
conditioninj.p She did no more than Uat/.el mi 
solvintt the rnethodolot^dcal difficulty as to how 
such a rclatioiKship could be evaluated .scien- 
tifically. 

Carl Saukr 

SENATE. See Lixuslativk Asskmbliks. 

SENECA, LCCICS ANNAEldS (r. 4 b.c.- 
65 A.D.), Roman philosopher. Sent'ca was tutor 
and then for five years chief minister of the 
lanperor .Nero and t\as the Icadint^ literary ti).(ure 
of his ai;e. 1 lis trati^tshes, ipeatlv admired in his 
day and after, influenced Elizabethan drama and 
especially French cla.ssical tragedy His Dia- 
logues and the Letters to Lueiliies, essays in 
ej)ist(d.irv form, are mainly ethical in cmilent, 
while tlie \afural (Jiiestions, composed toward 
the end of his life, shows his deep interest in 
physical jihenomena. His philosophy is an eclec- 
ticism in which .s^^oic doctrines predominate. His 
condemnation or paganism, his theory that man- 
kind had declinetl from a primitive state of inno- 
cence which was followed by the development of 
human institutions - .1 doctrine that could easily 
be extended to mean that human institutions 
were the result of sin and a humanitarianisin 
unique in his age and seen, for example, in his 
condemnation of gladiatorial shows, slavery and 
wxir wx)ii the af>}>roval of the Christian fathers. 
Regarded in the Mitldle ,\ge « as a sage who had 
been alrno.st if not quite a Christian, Seneca 
attained his greatest popularity iluring and after 
the tw'elfth century. Quotations from his WTit- 
ings became frequent, w'hih* longer extracts 
TcHiiul a place in chrestornathies. His vogue 
Listed on into the seventeenth century. Seneca’s 
ethical works, deeply admired by Montaigne and 


a consolation in misfortune to Sir Philip Sydney, 
directly inspired the neostoic movement, whose 
chief exponent was Justus Eipsius (1547-1606). 
Even in the eighteenth century, when a strong 
reaction against his thought had set in, Seneca 
still had ardent admirers in Rousseau and 
J^idcrot. His imjiortance as a moralist and politi- 
cal thinker has again receivx^d widta* recognition 
in more recent times. 

M. L. \V. Laistner 

Works: Ofyera qjuic super sunt, cil hy IL Hermes and 
other.s, I?i})li{)the(”i ’J'eLjl)nen:ina, 3 vols. and supple- 
ment (Leipsii- 1 S()S-i (;o7 ). d'he Tr(ii>eilies, DuiIo^ueSy 
anil k'pisttes an* uansl.iled in J^oeb C 'lussieal Library, 
7 (London 1U17 d (Juiiestiones naturales 

has been translated by Jolui Clarke with notes by A. 
(ieilde, as Pky^irul Suenu^ in the 'I'lnie <ij Sero (L.on- 
dt>n mio). 

(Consult: Willi/., R., Vie politique de Seneque (Palis 
juon); balder, P., Eludes \ur Seneque, Lni\eisite dc 
(^iiind, Lai’vilte de Pbik^so))hie et de Lettres, Reeueil 
de 'JViO.iux, no. .\t) (( ihent ui 2 i Holland, b., Sene.a 
(I.ondon (iuniinere, R, M., Senecd i/ie Phi/oso- 

ptu r and tlis Minteni Mesuq;e (Poston 0/22); Arnold, 
iC \\, fVowru/ (Cainbridv.e, b'nt,'. 1911). 

Sb: N p: 1 1 1 E , j 1 :a n ( ; i i sd * AVi v co c rc l: li .e. 

See CobRCELlJ -SKXl ' 11., Jl A.X CllSTAVE. 

SENIOR, NASSAU WILLIAM (lyqo-iiSbq), 
Englisu economist. Senior was the most hrilliarit 
of those economists who in tlie tjuarler centiuy 
after Ricardo s death made important innova- 
tions ill the classical .system. In contrast to that 
of his better known contemjKuar) , John Stuart 
Alill, Senior’s apj>roach t(/ accejited theories Avas 
es.sentially critical, ha.sc*d on an attemjit at c;xact 
definition and classification, which led to highly 
significant results particularly in the held of 
value theory and the relation of costs to value. 

Jn effect Senior, as Je\oiis acknowledged, 
evolved a marginal utility theory of value, gen- 
eralized the theory of rent to all cases of factors 
fixed in amount, including natural abilities, and 
hinted at the nature of quasi-rents. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note* that he perceived 
that the classical statements of the law^s of in- 
creasing and diminishing red urns were not logi- 
cally symmetrical. He was k\ss successful in 
dealing wfith wages; although he realized that 
Ricardo omitted to explain how the size of the 
wages fund w^as determined, he himself failed 
to supply the missing link. Senior’s best known 
contribution to economic theory, the abstinence 
theory of capital, which v/as the direct result ol 
an attempt to find a definition of capital coordi- 
nate with that of labor in the explanation of costs 
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of production, once and for all cleared up the 
Ricardian confusion on this point. 

During his first tenure of the Drummond 
chair of political economy at Oxford (1S25- 30) 
Senior published the famous lectures on money 
and during his second occupaiu-y (1S47-52) five 
lectures on methodology, which have received 
little attention but which are remarkable for 
their attack on the hypothetical ei'onomic man 
of Ricardo's imagination. There are still other 
examples of his work scattered through contem- 
porary periodicals, one of the most important 
being the review of J. S. Mill’s Kssuvs and 
Political Economy in the Edinburgh Rn inv (vol. 
Ixxxviii, 1848), which was based an the methotl- 
ology lectures. Senior nc\er full i lied hisarnbition 
of systematizing his work into a comprehensive 
treatise, and much of his most penetrating analy- 
sis exists only in the form of unpublished Itv- 
turcs. llis only book, The Outline of Political 
Economy, is a badly arranged collection of some 
of the first group of Oxford lectures hastily 
thrown together into the form of an essay. Ihi- 
doubtedly this accounts for his comparative lack 
of influence, but it does not explain why the 
abstinence tlieoiw was the only contribution 
w'hich passed into tlie general corjnis of eco- 
nomic thought through Mill, 

Senior was appreciated by his contemporaries 
more as a social reformer than as an economist, 
and he was far from being a strict supporter of 
laissez fairc, as is commonly supjKised. lie was 
an active member of the commissions on the 
})oor laws (1832), factory conditions (1837), 
hand loom weavers (1841), Irish poor laws 
(1844) and national education (1857) and an 
ardent advocate of government inlerfereiice in 
matU^rs of health, housing, education and colo- 
nization. 

M/'vRIAN Bowley 

Works: An Outline of the Science of J^ ihfical Economy 
(London 1836, 6th cd. 1872; first puhlished in Ency~ 
clopaedia Mctropolitana, vol. vi, London 1836); Three 
Lectures on the Transmission of the Precious Metals 
(London 1827), Three I^ectures on the X'alue of Money 
(London 1840), and 7 'hree Lectures on the Cost of 
Obtaininf* Money (London 1830), are all reprinted in 
London School of Economics, Ucprint.s of Scarce 
Tracts in Economic and I’olitical Science, nos. 3-5 
(London 1031); A Lecture on the Production of Wealth 
(London 1849); Four Introductory Lectures on Political 
Economy (London 1852); llislorual and Philosophical 
Essays, 2 vols. (London 1865). 

Consult: Levy, S. Leon, “Nassau W. Senior, British 
Economist, in the Light of Recent Researches’* in 
Journal of Political Eionomy, vol. vxvi (1918) 347-65, 
509 -35; Senior, N. W., Industrial Efficiency' and Social 
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Economy, ed. by S. Leon Levy, 2 vols. (New York 
1928); Caiman, Edwin, A Res'ieic of Economii Theory 
(London 1929) p. 1S7-88; Taussig, E. W., and 

Capital (New York 1896; reprinted in Ix^ndon Sefiool 
of Economics, Reprints of Scarce Tracts in Economic 
and Political Science, nt>. 13, London 1932) p. 197— 
203. 

S 1 T^^RATI 0 N OF POWERS. A comprehen- 
sive statement of the doctrine of separation of 
powers and of its implications undei the Con 
stitution of the linited States has been givt n 
hy the United States Sujneme Court: “It is 
believed to he one of the chief merits of the 
American system of written constitutional law, 
that all the powers intrusted to government, 
wheiiier State or national, are divideil into the 
three grand departments, the executive, the leg- 
islative and the judicial. 4 'hat the functions 
appropriate to each of these branches of govern- 
ment shall he vested m a separate body of public 
servants, and that the perfection of tlie system 
requires that tiic lines which separate and divitle 
these departments shall he broadly and clearly 
defined. It ii- also essential to the successful 
working of this system that the persons intrusted 
with power in anv one of thi^se branches shall 
not he permitted to encroach upon the powers 
confided to the others, but tliat each shall hy 
the law of its creation be limited to the exercise 
of the powers appropriate to its own dt'partrncnt 
and no other” [Kilhourn v, 'Thompson, 103 
U. S. 168, T 90-9 1 (1880)]. 

As is usual in political theemy, the doctrine 
was the product of a long evolution, and it was 
only toward ihc close of this evolution that it 
received clear formulation. 'Together with the 
relatetl theory of checks and balances it may be 
considered implicit in the theory of mixed gov- 
ernment stated by Polybius in his attempt to 
generalize frotn the Roman constitution upon 
the basis of the classification estal>hshed hy the 
earliei (Ireek philosophers. But only the western 
Christian world, starting from its preoccupation 
with law as valid generalization upon established 
matter of fact, undertook to analyze political proc- 
esses from a functional point of view and in so 
doing hit upon the distinctive features of certain 
basic functions or “powers.” In the definitive 
form w^hich Locke gave it, it w^as an attempt 
to generalize the results of the struggle of the 
English Parliament for an equality of status with 
the crown. To be sure, the governments of some 
of the great city-states, like Strasbourg, had 
evolved a fairly subtle separation of powers 
between three councils, each charged with more 
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or less distinct functions (set* Schrnollcr, Gustav, 
Dcuisclics Siddtewcsrn in dltcrcr Zril ^ Bonn 1922, 
j). 214 if.); fur a while territorial states were 
niov’in^^ in the same direction, but the relij^ious 
disturbances of the sixteenth century led to a 
concentration of powers in the hands of the 
monarch. 

In I']nj];land ami Swtalen the development 
followed a rather dillerent coiirstx In the former 
the function of interpnaing the huv in a high 
court of Parliament was transformed by a very 
gratlual }>roccss into the function of making the 
law. h^arlv statutes were conceived of as stating 
what theohl J.iw was rather than as creating new 
jaw. from the tinu' of ForlesciK', who, in tlie 
tifleentli centurx , [uaised tin* rule of law as the 
outstandinn feature ol baiglish government, this 
tiinction ol creating the law Ix'came increasingly 
ini}’>o’aant . Tlu^ t'llorls ol Jamt's 1 to cliallcnge 
exphcitlv t!u‘ supremaev of the law — in itself a 
reasonable challenge, sinec the law W'as rapidly 
becoming man matle Itidslation instead of(‘ler- 
nal custoTu ga\ e rise to a \ lolcnt opposition 
which claimetl absolute* parliamenlarv suprem- 
ac\ <uul tlisided the pn*rogati\e. 'J’he ra])id 
succession of royal and jiarhamentarv absolut- 
ism, Gromuellian diet at 01 ship and a return to 
ro\al absolutism, which marks the phases of this 
struggle, impressed u]x>n Jhiglish minds the 
need lor some harmonious balance between 
♦hose who make* the law and tlu»se who execute 
It. Phis hiirmon\ the (donous Revolution of 
i’t>S(S li ied to achieve, and in the fashion of the 
age Locke's essay gave it the halo of g<‘neral and 
eternal truth. 

W hen ]\Iontes()uieu came to rewrite the doc- 
trine, the .Act ol SctlU-ment ol 1700 (para. 3) 
iiad alrcad\ undertaken to guarantee to Lnglish 
judges ten urr- during good behavior. Since Mon- 
lcsi[uieu himseli was, as a ri'sult of the contem- 
porar\ situation in h’i\uic<*, jn'imarily interested 
in the problem ol sccuringan independent status 
tor judges, it was natural for him to rtauiine 
Locke’s <*\<.‘cut i\ r* j>owt‘i' judicial power, inas- 
much as llu* e\<*euti\c’s 1 unction as d(‘scribed 
by L<icke had been to execute the laws. 'Phis 
transiormation was accom]ianied by another, 
whereby Lorke’s federative ]M)wer emerged as 
(he (^xt'cutivc ]>ower with i\Ionlesi|uieu. By 
elaborating the importance of maintaining inter- 
nal as well as external jicacc and by thus assimi- 
lating the police functions lo tho.se of defen.se 
ami loreign ]'x)licv, Alontt'squieu constructed the 
modern ex(*culi\e power, which mciud<‘d also 
the prerogwti\e that Pmglish lawyers had ahvays 


carefully kept apart for sjH-cial purpo.ses. In this 
tvise there arose a picture of the ideal balanced 
state, guaranteeing liberty, which fascinated the 
eighteenth century wdth its passion for dynamic 
symmetry and const ructixe speculations. It was 
of the greatest moment that these constructions 
haf>pened to fit the constitutional experience of 
most of the AnuTican coloiiit^s, where a gov- 
ernor, a distinct colonial legislature and a fairly 
indcjiendent judiciary had come to constitute 
the essential organs of goxernment and wdiere 
alter the Declaratifin of Independence a brief 
exjH'riment with legislative suju'cmacy leading 
to majority tyranny had made the people ripe 
for a jiractical a])pIication of the celebrated 
theme. 

V\'hilemany American slate constitutions con- 
tain <*xplicit statianents of the doctrine, the fed * 
eral constitut,oi refers to it only by its dt‘sig- 
nation of a Icglsl live, an executive and a judicial 
establishment, i In* Supreme Court, hmvcxtT, 
has e'orreclly derixed therefrom the doctrine, 
xxhich it has repe‘at(‘dly called a fundamental 
tenet of tlx* constitution. A ptTsisieiit ojijiosition 
to this princijile h.is existed in the Lnited Stale.s 
lor some Linux d'he diweloprneiit of adniini.stra- 
tixe agtaicies, such as the Interstalt? Ckimmei'ce 
Commission, xxhich Justice Holmes has charac- 
teri/ed as performing “h'gislatixe, judicial and 
executive acts, only softened by a i/z/l/.v/,'* lias 
served as a j)oint of departure for the attack, 
wdiich has charged the doctrine w ith being im- 
practicable and even absurd. Alany who today 
belittle the doctrine in their clamor for gov- 
ernmental and admini.strative elhciency seem 
.scarcely axx'are of the fact that the fusion of 
jHWxers, which is the allernatixv, leads easily to 
a one-]iariy dictatorship and therefore ihreatxais 
constitutional government. 'Phe most important 
argument axlvanced against this jioint of view 
is the examjile of Lngland, where an increasing 
fusion of executive and legislative powers doe.s 
not .seem to have destroyed the foundations of 
fret* gox'er n m e n t 

In the first pkic<‘, this argument omits the 
judicial poxver, although the separate status of 
this poxver a]ipeared to Montesquieu the most 
imjiortant feature of the doctrine and the recent 
tendency of administrative agencies to invade 
the judicial held has given rise lo healed con- 
irover.sics. While some maintain that a nexv 
tyranny has ari.sen, others point to the inherent 
neeii for such administrative justice. Botli sides 
agree, however, as to fniuiamentals, for the 
latter simjdy anticipate the extension of the 
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judicio-l iittitudc i)f TTiind to new doiruiins. 
They agree also on some iillimate coordination 
through more or less extensive judicial rexiew. 

As regards the fusion of the oilier two branches 
in England, the consequent monisTu ami relative 
absolutism have been endurable because ol a 
constitutional safeguard whicli no one clearly 
envisaged until long after Montesquieu’s time: 
tlu* regular alternation of two large parlies in 
controlling this broad power. These parti(\s are 
a traditional growth built u]>on huinnn group- 
ings, usually of long standing, in each local dis- 
trict, It is in this conncctioi, that the distinctly 
aristocratic organi/.ation which f.nglish society 
has retained e\erts its deepest irdliicnec upon 
])oliticaI life. And it is u])on the neglect of this 
traditional basis of haiglish jKirlianu'ntary gov- 
eriunent that the failure of luiropean s\‘-'tcnu, 
]>resumabiy motlcled after the English pattern 
is at least ]vartly to be blarneih ( )n the continent 
the confusion of small j'arties militated against 
clearly recognizable leadershi]^ and contributial 
in some countries to the dex< lopment of one- 
party systems. Under a presumably growing 
threat of an allegedly impending communist 
dictatorship, a cornjdete lusion of governmental 
jv)wcrs occurred, without eithei the safeguards 
for the judiciary or the coustituiloual practise 
of a rccogni/ed (opposition, safeguards \vhi('h had 
lu'cn won by centuries (A human sacriliet^ and 
bloodshed, hardly less on tJie continent than in 
England and America. 

Juor it is often forgotten that the doctrine 
was as important, if not more important, in 
molding the eonstitutions of nineteiuilh eeiitury 
monarchies in Imrope as in shaping tlu* funda- 
mental law of the Unitt'd »States. luollowing the 
solemn deelaration of tlu* iUiarle comhluiion- 
jidle of Louis xviii (1S14), most of these con- 
stitutions were built upon a separation ot junvers 
in fact, altliough tliey denied it ir theory, until 
by the middle of the nineteenth ceiitury it could 
be considered one of the most juevalent Euro- 
pean institutions. Iweryvvliere tliere prevailed a 
more or less unstable yet subtle equilibrium on 
a dualislic basis. In France, however, the fusion 
of legislative and executive powers ] progressed 
steaciily along the lines of luiglish dexelopment; 
but since the firm rock of the two-party sy.stem 
was lacking, this translormation, so admirably 
traced by Bartlu^lemy, produc(*d repeated up- 
heavals and ended in Caesarism, ]aU*r abandoned 
for a republican scheme once more modeled at 
the outset upon the st^paratiem ol [towers, but 
tending toward parliamentary monism. 
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A rather unique development ;)ccurred in 
Sweden. There experience with j'parliamentarv 
as well as royal absolutism during tlu* s«'\en- 
teenth and i‘ighteenth centuries led to the elab- 
oration in i(So(4 of a constitutional system based 
upon a dualism of king and representatlx e as- 
sembly xvbich even tlie ('xolution of cabinet 
responsibility to jparliament tlid not abolish. In 
a .sense, an ailmiiiistratix e power btvLime scp.i- 
rated from tlu* e\c*cutixe power. Tlu* admmis- 
tratixe boilies conduct the great ]>ublic scrx itt‘s 
xxith a great deal of iiulcpentlence. This arrange- 
ment bolds out t'onsiilerablt* {promise as a model 
lor constitutional govcrnmt'iil, tor there is a 
strong iiulicalion that some sort ol scj'paralitm of 
poxvers remains the only ellcctivc* guaranty of 
goxemmeut according to laxx . 

11 tlu* theories ol Locke and Monti squicu arc 
e amined, it is joimd that tlu* doctiiiu* ol sc|ia- 
mtion ofipowcrs has an imjplicit iloubh* meaning. 
On tlu* one hand, it contains a generalization, 
theory or hvjpolhesis; on the otlier haiul, it con- 
tains a {'Practical saiggcstion, a pro{Posal lor tlu* 
oi'gani/atioii ol the g(p\ cnimcnt. f or the tioctrinc 
declares that govi‘rnm(*ntal {Poxvers can be s<‘{pa- 
rated into lhri‘e calcgcprit-s: i*\ecutiv<‘, li*gislatixc 
and judicial; it also bolds that the cxeivisi* of 
tlu'sc .saim* jPOXM*rs should be entrusted to three 
se|>arate {U‘rsons or bodi(‘s. 

'The th(‘ory that there are three major divi- 
sions of governmental jpower x\(puld seem to be 
a valid geiieralizatioii. It max be assumed that 
political tlu‘orjsn., xxbeii s{Pt‘aking of {Poxv(*r, mean 
function. But this is by no means evitlent. M(pn- 
te.squieii and 'Hic Judcralist give no delinilion 
of poxxcr at all, xxliile iapcke ()|pera 1 es xvitli txvo 
diametrically ojpj^osed conce{')ts of poxxer (as 
comparison of {paragraphs 3 and q() ol tlie secoiul 
essay will shoxv: 7Vro I'rvaliscs ronnrtiin^ (tov- 
1 vondon ibqo). lupr tlu* {pri'seiit {puq^ose 
it is sufficient to realize that xvherexvr there is 
poxver there is llu* right to c(pmmand and there -- 
f(»rc the right to dccitlc in a situation requiring 
decision. 'I'he number aiul variety of such situa- 
tions are iiillnite, but there are txvo {primary kinds 
of command and di*cision: those directed loxvartl 
one {Wticular given inslanct* and those which 
involve an indelinitc number of instances. If 
txx'o basic ty{pes of command can be distin- 
guished, {poxx’crs or functions also can be so 
classified. 'Ehese of course are the executive (ad- 
ministrative) and the legislative. As for the third, 
or judicial, function, Ivocke did not sjpcak of it 
specifically but he may be .said to have meant it 
when he spoke of the internal administration ol 
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justice. Montesquieu made this explicit l^y work- 
ing out the judicial power as sucli, hut he was 
rather uncertain about this power, calling it 
dans une fa fori nul. When a general command is 
given or a general decision has been made, there 
still remains the further decision as to whether 
a given, concrete situation is to be subsumed 
under this general command. Here ihen is in- 
volved a decision of still another type, more 
intellectual, less active than the other two. This 
decision, no longer a command, is the prototype 
ot the jutlicial j)ower. It is needed in order that 
the general decision may be transformed into a 
concrete decisif)n. 

The i^ractical proposiil contained in the doc- 
trine of separation of po\ve*rs recjuires that each 
of tlu^se j'»ow(‘rs be attributed to a separate pei- 
son or body of persons. It was, however, never 
proposed that the exercise of all of each power 
be entrusted to one person or body. The doc- 
trine of checks and balances retjuires, on the 
contrary, that after the main exercise has been 
attributed to one person or l)ody care should be 
taken to set up a minor participation of all in 
all, by way of budget and impeachment, judicial 
review of ordinances and laws and, finally, par- 
don (.syr Ciii'CKS AND IUlan(’i:s). 

Those critics who cite the Inter.state Com- 
merce Commission and similar liodies as })roof 
of the disintegration of the doctrine overlook a 
number of important points, in the first place, 
the practical proposal which the d(K:trine con- 
tains is in no wise affected; for in order to split 
up the “power^’ of government, it would be 
quite feasible to distinguish pragmatically be- 
tw<*en agriculture, railroads and the like and 
then to attribute the ])ower over each to separate 
bodices. What is more important is that, in the 
second ]>]ace, these bodies operate on the basis 
of a separation of powers, in that their })crsonnel 
is subject to the president s power to remove 
individual members, their rule making and other 
functions to change by Congress and their judi- 
cial decisions to constitutional review. As a 
result investigation of the inner working of these 
bodies would reveal that they evolve an admin- 
istrative, a legislative (rule making) and a judicial 
branch. In other words, the Interstate Com- 
merce C’ommission is itself organized according 
to the doctrine of separation of powers. 

In short, the }>roposal that the making of 
ruies and their application and the adjudication 
of controversitvs regarding the applicability of 
rules should in the main be entrusted to diffc'rent 
:)odies or hierarchies of bodies is still pertinent. 


although possibly it is modified by the older 
Engli.sh doc-trine of the prerogative, which 
would keep a separate j^erson or body charged 
principally with the representative function and 
therefore with foreign relations as well. At any 
rate, the distinction between the executive and 
the administrative functions will have to be 
clarified and perhaps broailened by a recognition 
of the distinction between government and ad- 
mini.stration which the Conscil d’htat has taken 
such pains to elaborate. Such a recognition of 
a governmental function exercisetl in common 
by the legislative and the administrative branch 
would insure the degree of integration which 
must be maintained for the safety of the state, 
without leading to a complete fusion of all pow- 
ers. On the other hand, experimentation with 
such concentrated power may prove to those 
nations now attempting it that the obvious short 
range advantages of such concentration are more 
than offset in the long run by strategic los.scs. 
As to those other and more fortunate nations 
which havealrtxidy achievt^i a mea.surc of lasting 
order and unity and some balanced scheme of 
separated powers, perhaps th<‘ Roman prec'edent 
will ])ersuade them that it is best to retain such 
separation as the true guaranty of their freedom 
and well being. 
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SEi\ FDOM is a very general type nf heretbtar}^ 
half free status existing in eoinhinatioii with 
peasiint tenures, which despite variations as to 
details are more or less typical; the cases of 
half free status indepcnclent of tenure are not 
numerous or important enough to warrant treat- 
ment in the present context except as they throw 
light upon the decline of sertdom. The tenn 
itself arose in mediaeval Juirope, but it can he 
applied without serious extension i meaning to 
many different regions and times. .\s a rule 
serfdom has been rural, flourishing in periods 
marked by the absence of strong central govern- 
ments, of organizeci legal systems anti t)f any 
considerable trade or monetary circulation. It 
has generally been a feature ol feudal societies. 

Rural labor organization in economies empha- 
sizing status rather than contract has tended 
on the whole toward slavery rather than serltlom 
where conditions were unhivorable to the wide- 
spread use of draft animals, and vice vcrs;i. For 
example, the settled agriculture of the ancient 
Mediterranean leaned heavily upon hand labor, 
the long summer droughts militating against 


large numbers of livestock particularly in densely 
populated areas, where because of plowing fal- 
low was made useless for pasture. Transalpine 
Europe with better distributed rains was suited 
to a combination of grain and sttxrk farming. In 
a deep belt along the Atlantic even the winters 
are not cold enough to curtail li\’estock produc- 
tion very seriously. Farther inland the problem 
of wintering was gradually solved by the storage 
of hay^ and fced.stuffs. European serfdom reached 
the height of its development not only in con- 
nection with feudalism but also in a geographical 
environinent favoring the use of animal power. 
As frontier contlitions disappeared and the low 
grade <"conomy improved, this factor made for 
a swing toward fret‘dom rather than toward the 
ancient (ireck division into freedom and slavery. 

Explaiuitions of scrfdfim vary^ in accordance 
witb the countries and times on which they are 
based and also \i\ accordance with the amount 
of stress which is placed upon ruling class legal 
tht*ory on the one hand or upon customary prac- 
tise on the other. Mediaeval jurists like Azo and 
Bracton took i!ie extreme theoretical juisition of 
itlentifying the unfree with the sla\'es of the 
Roman law — men must be aut liberi aut 
I b)wcver useful this classiiication may' have been 
to lawyers and judges m analyzing cases so as 
to satisfy the landed and literate classes, it liad 
little in common with the customs which still 
mainly controlled status and tenure in thir- 
teenth century rural Ihiro]>e. Of more conse- 
cjuence in the historical development of serfdom 
was till* ruling class assum[)tion that all cus- 
tomary rights originated in grants from lords. 
This implied the lords’ right of cancellation, to 
“recover” the use of land either at will or for 
alleged breaches of the unwritten conditions. 

Of the many distinctions between serldom 
and slav(‘ry the most illuminating would seem 
to be the fact that whereas characteristically 
serfdon. is group servitudt* regulated by custom, 
personal servitude is dependent upon the whim 
of an owner. Attachment to the soil is not a 
reliable criterion. Alany of the late Roman coloni 
who were forbidden uniler stwere }>enalties to 
move were not subject to the kinds of dues and 
fines accepted then or in later feudal times as 
marks of serv'ile status and tenure. Scx:ial classes 
regarded as free in the Aliddle Ages were re- 
stricted as to displacement. The vilains francs 
and scjkemen who lived in French and English 
manorial villages were rarely allowed to com- 
mend themselves to other lords or to leave, at 
least with such property as livestock. Yet, on the 
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other hantl, wIutc an economic sliortagc of 
hihorcrs e\ist(‘ti, a powerful lord niiL^ht induce 
even lo desert other manors under his 

protection, and with sneei/ie imjmneinents in 
thi‘ir St tins. Ih and larjj^e', sei'/dom has heen the 
mark of low imade (‘eonomi(\s, where' i|u‘ rulin/^ 
e lasses were' more' anMous ahoiit the' labor siJj>pl\ 
than the' lanel sup]il\ . Feiielalisni, transidanted 
by eoTiejue'st, te nde'el to sim]»lify jn'usant elass 
strueture at the e\|H'nse of its jiri\ ileited ele- 
ments. lh)r e\am]de, the Normans in Jm^dand 
prae'ticallv eliminate'd tiu' aloeliiim, reeliieeel most 
f>f the' fre'e \illeins to serfdom (the worel villein 
in haiLdish is neare'r m meanino to se'rf than to 
vHain in I'n'iieli) and t.Mve the manorial le>rd a 
ti^ht ^rip on local justice', d’he inhe'ntane'e of 
the lesser customary rights was not so secure as 
on the contiiu'iit. 

f rom the* point of \ie'\v of tlie practise rather 
than the e'lass legal tlu'ory ed nu'diae'val 

se'rfelom, it is apjiare'iit that the' lenals exaetiems 
were not so much arbitrary as customary, e\en 
wfuTe' he' managed to infringe upon anel wear 
down the' rights of peasants. Since' the ruling 
classe's were' e'ompe)se‘el of lighters anel prie-sts 
anel not of busine'ss nu'n, it was important to 
the'TTi that the agricultural village' should large'ly 
manage itse lf. Alanage'rs or foremen from e'acli 
siele ol the social class line pregectcel the' interests 
of their e)wn greuips anel e)f the wheile mainly by 
observaiu'c e)f the customs, dlie se‘r\ ile class eliel 
ne>t lack rights but was at a disadvantage when 
these hael te) be* enfore-e-el e)r inte'rprete d. In prac- 
tise the serf ge'iie'ralK helel se)me personal ])rop- 
erty, which he jiassed on te) his lu'irs w’ithe)Ut 
interfe-rence. IN en his rights te) farm anel pasture 
certain are'as, subje'et te) village regulatie)n and 
elues te) the lord in we)rk and in kind, were* 
geiK'rally inlu'rited in fact. 'This was the critical 
])oint in se'rfde)m as ti'iiure. Hv' inheritance fines 
the' le)nls kej)t alive the fjctie)n that the-y were 
t!u' authors of servile tenure, which therele)re 
ele'])e'ndeel upon their prior rights. Tlie classes 
above the serfs in the' village were e'xem])t from 
some particularly onerous labor due*s anel some 
considered de'grading — c'ate'gories which we*re 
not alwav’s identie'al. IVrha]>s the cominoiie;st 
mark of se'rvile status was the inability to give 
a daughter in marriage without permissiem of 
the lord and payment of a fiiu*. 

Notions of both status and tenure were com- 
biiK'el in the .serf’s inability to .sell an ox without 
the lord’s jrermi.ssion. The virgatc, or full peas- 
ant holeiing, was inseparable from the plow team 
;»md useless without it. Wainage suits for the 


recovery of the plow team w^ere the only court 
iictions iiguiust their lords wliicli unfree pea.sants 
w<‘re peniiitted to take. Otherwise the individual 
serf had no l(‘gal standing as against the lord, 
w'hereiis he cr)uld sue another serf or a freeman 
for anv bn'ach of the customary law by which 
he was damaged or threateneil with damage. 
Collectively the village had many rights against 
the lord, which he usually observetl. (iifts of 
land by lortls to the church often specified that 
tlu'V were made with the consent of tIu' bonds- 
men. I 'util the growth of population and money 
economy and the revival of Roman legal ideas 
Ix'gan to undermine the manor, the enclosure of 
common lands recpiiretl the con.se nt of tlu' vil- 
lagt'. In .some cases the rt'c'ords .slate whicli 
woodland or otlu'r propert) was given as com- 
pensation. 

Shadings of status under strl'kan are often 
hard to distinguish and liarder tu explain. It is 
probablv safe to classifv tlie cotters as poor 
serfs. 'riicN' lived in mere huts with little or no 
cultivable laml and livestock ami workeil for the 
mf)r(' fortunate classL's. In manv casi-sthev were 
pe(»ple who hael lo.st their o[)en lit'ld holelings 
and .stock through inconqx'tencv , l^ad luck or 
breaclk'S of cu.storn. Ropulation incri'ase often 
outran e'xpansion into nc'w lands and improve- 
ments in fanning, overilovving intoclas.ses which 
vve-re unwanteil and de'.stitute rathei than dt'fi- 
nitely opprt'.s.se'd or exploited, Wht're good land 
n maine'd on the fringt's of manors, energi'lic 
younger sons of serfs or five v illeins often cleared 
jiatehe's for cultivation, borrowing })low teams 
or e'xch.mging work ff)r their use. 'This liorder 
class sometime's included n'fuget's from other 
manors, settle*d with or without tlu' connivainc<* 

(ff the lord or his agemts. If the holdings we're 
small, tlie st'rvices were likelv to be corresj>onel- 
inglv light. 'The mere designation “borelar,” or 
“borele'rt'r,” does not indicate wln'lln'i* the con- 
dition was better or wor.se than that of an ordi- 
nary seri . 

Serfdom spn'ael eastw^aril with the expansion 
ol the Germans against the Slavs. Yet in the 
tnc'eliae'val pe'rioel it was not particularly harsh 
or exacting. Many Slavs were transported as 
slaves (it is interesting to note that the two words 
haw the same root) and the peasants brought 
to the frontiers lr(^)rn the vve.st were generally 
giwn special inducements. Some even escaped 
serfdom, which became general only in a later 
age when money economy, well organized cen- 
tral government, international trade in agricul- 
tural product and full property in laml gave the 
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relationship a curiously hyhriJ charactcT. The 
more a serf’s position is proiectial hy well knit 
l(‘gal codes enforced by centra! ^oxerninents, 
the more it teiuls to reseinl)le that oj the am ient 
coloni. Serfdotn beint; cliararleristicalK a 
status, the ease of in()\in^ serfs about as indi- 
viduals or conjugal families in j)arts of eastern 
Europe in t‘arlv modern times is suL^-^wsti\e of 
slavery. In Russia partieularly iait also in other 
continental countries servile labor dues \\<-re 
transferred from a^uieultiire to manufaeturinit, 
often involving the mo\enu'nt of the serf him- 
self. NobU‘s hired out tlair serfs t^) manufac- 
turers. Kulistdita- has ]M)inted out tlie error of 
supposinit dial any considerable percentayt‘ of 
the contimmtal “factories” of the sewnttenlh 
and eij.thteenth centuries ^\el■e even centra! 
sho])s, workhouses btanjjt tie' cliitd exccjUion; 
hut as time pass(‘(i tluax* was an imrea-sm^ 
amount of seasonal migration of serfs from rural 
communities duriny^ the dc-ad season of agricul- 
tural opciMtions 

OthiT illustrations make vsoin^'of these liorder 
line (li.stinctions clearer. I’he sif)W' transition 
from pre-Spanish serfdom in ]\le\ico to {’•eonai^e 
has been traced ui se\er.il localities. 
Sclimieder noted the early e\istenct‘ of serfdom 
amontt tlie MKtecs of southwestern Mexico to- 
gether w ith a strij) system of fields anti a feudal- 
ism sui^^estive of mediae\al Iwirope. ( >ne of the 
clearest cases is that reveakal in Simt'son’s docu- 
ments, some as yet unpublistu^d, concerning the 
village of Huejotzinito in the state of Puebla. 
A few years after the contjuest of this region the 
ruling caste (caciques, priiK ilhilrs), describing 
the old serfdom in detail, coinjdained to the 
Spanish authorities that the dues in labor and 
kind no longer .sulliced since the }H-asants iiad 
htvn gi\'en some land. ’TIk' Spaniiinls allowed 
the principali’s to accompany further cessions of 
land with contracts restoring man\ of the old 
ser\ices. Since the lower class iiuiians had t(» 
till, mine, Iransjiort and construct ]>ublic works, 
including monasteries and churches, for the 
Euro]>eans as well, the growth of the country 
kept the castes a]>art, and the serfs became peons 
in the course of the shift from a feudal to a 
commercial society with a money economy and 
a regime of contract. 

European conquerors found well defined serf- 
dom in America only in conjunction with settled 
and largely self contained agriculture. In most 
cases there were evideiuH'S of previous ci.-mjuest, 
such as differences of jdiyskpie, language or 
culture between the upper and servile cla.sses. 
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Tlie classic ease of serfdom by the intrusion of 
a new ruling class is that of the older Aegean 
peojdes after the arrbal of the (irtvks. Serfvlom 
oeenrred locallv over aiul over in tlie we'>lern 
Siklan after ti\e introduction of the camel into 
the atljoining desert laid the agricnltiiral fringe 
open to imasion; Init the numerical weakness 
of the invaders, the s()ft(‘ning etfects of th(‘ cli- 
mat<‘ and tlie higli twport pric(‘.s of slaves pre- 
vented the rise of a real svstem. The great 
nomads of tht* western Saliara g(‘iicrallv Iclt 
oasis cultivation to other pcoj'l(‘s tlarkcr than 
thems'lves soTiR-tiines serfs *uul sonu'tinies 
slaves. All of the gia^at tlcscrt salt vvoiks were 
in h.inaai n^gions aiul cxploitcxl Iw slaves, d'lie 
Sanluija 'ruaivgs ari‘ dividcil into stai and nobhr 
classi's. As in Eiin‘])c, luat'diiary ])ohihty is a 
degenerate residue of mllitarv groups lormeriv 
ba evl on demonstrated personal nuail as sol- 
diers. India has bt^en invaded manv time's, and 
its liislory is strewn with e\ani]des ol servile 
status derived in jvirt from race. 

C'hina reaelu'd the lu'ight of its feudal age so 
long ago th.it many points eoneerning village 
organization are ihsjniteil, althougli not the fact 
of .Serb lorn In J.i|Km j)ri(>r to 701 .a.o. a sort of 
manorial system de\elo]>ed out of an I'arlier 
type ol village organization hasi'd on kinship. 
Still the Milage ekler was as yet h.inlly a lord, 
nor were tlie lesser pt'ople serfs; land was more- 
ovt'r plentiful enough lor generous fallowing aiai 
jH'riotlic redistributions. In 701 a new system, 
partlv Uiodeled on that of C’liina, trie'd prema- 
turely to esiahlish a strong imperial government 
with national taxes. W ith the gradual lengtlu'ii- 
ing r>f tenure ami the rise of powerful families 
real manorial si'iddom developed about the teiilli 
eeiiTiiry and was in flower until about the tliir' 
teenth. 'riien, as in l^urope, money economy 
began to undermine the system by eoinmuta- 
lion. by the seventeenth century tlie slow^ dis- 
inlegralioii was extremely marked. As in lui- 
rope, serfdom had floiirisiied in a jvriod of 
inadeijiiale puhlii* ortler, tin* dei'ay of eommt'r- 
eial farming and of slavt'ry, a great extension of 
the eullivaled regions, extreme eeonomie loeal- 
i.srn and inellieient use of tfie land. .As tht*.sc 
conditions inqirovxd serldom declined; but this 
decline was less rapid than in Eurojie during tlie 
same period, ju'rhaps because Japan was not 
going through any such commercial expansion 
liy sea. 

Serfdom came late into the Baltic countries, 
eastern (iermany included, coinciding with a 
rising export demand for grain, 'riiis is certainly 
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an exceptional linkage, and very likely a better 
form of labor organization for the purpose could 
have been found. In the long run at least, serf- 
dom condemned itself on practical grounds. 
Cultivation could not be improvx'd to meet the 
competition of distant grainliclds worked with 
more machinery and brought closer by improv- 
ing transport media. Under serfdom the peasant 
was urijirepared for industrialism as j)roducer or 
consumer; moreo\'<‘r he was an inadequate sol- 
dier in mechanized warfare and an unsatis- 
factory citizen in an age of change. 'J'he rise of 
citizen armies during tlie Prench Revolution 
influenced the convictions of statesmen in cen- 
tral and eastern ]uiroj')t‘; but the need for mobi- 
lizing lahf)r and land in the new economy was 
also patent, and something more than liji service 
to the “rights of iTian” had to be conceded. 
Serfdom was as inconsisltmt as slavery' with the 
nineteenth century notirm of “progress.” 

In western Europe the first great movement 
tow'ard the break up of st^fdom took place in 
the closing centuries of the Middle Ages. Jwery 
serious disturbance of the customary^ order, such 
as a crusade or a plague, resulted in the freeing 
of some indi\’iduals through escape or formal 
manumission, 'Ehe crusades stimulated com- 
merce, money economy and the growth of cen- 
tral goN'ernments which needed taxes and were 
inclined to play onc' group against another to the 
destruction of class stability. As population in- 
creased, public order improved and commerce 
developed, open fields and common pastures 
were great obstacles to the improvitncnt of 
crops, stock and methods. By 1400 serfdom as 
a combination of status and tenure was decaying 
rapidly. In England the upper classes attacked 
servile tenure in their own interest, enclosing a 
good deal of land for pasture. 'J’hc status was 
iargely meaningless without the tenure. Com- 
mutations of record finally bccanie legal and 
equivalent to full title. Suits for the collection 
of obsolete servile dues, such as the merchet, 
or marriage fine, from people whose ancestors 
had be<.*n free in fact for generations were more 
and more thrown out of court. 

Germany was less fortunate than England in 
systematizing the old customary law into an 
orderly body of common law. After the unsuc- 
cessful peasant uprising of the sixteenth century 
and the devastating 'I'hirty Years’ War of the 
next much of central luirope lapsed into a de- 
generate form of serfdom wuth centralized gov- 
ernments and money economy. In Russia also, 
beginning with Peter the Great in the seven- 


teenth century, a similar quasi-serfdom with 
resemblances to slavery and peonage was im- 
posed from above in connection with an increas- 
ingly commercial agriculture and a forced de- 
veloj'jnient of manufactures. 

"^I’he withered vestiges of serfdom in France 
w^rc swept away by tlK‘ re\'olution. Some of the 
multitude of central Juiropean states had alreatly 
taken the stej>, and the others wire forced to see 
its necessitv by the Napoleonic wars and the 
mechanical revolution. I^ussia fared better at 
the hands of Na}K>leon, and its contacts w ith the 
North Atlantic nucleus of modern capitalism 
were less developed. 'Phe (’riniean War showed 
the fatal weakness of a state founded on eco- 
nomically low grade agriculture with servile 
status and tenures which jnit a premium on 
ignorant conformity to outlived customs. Serf- 
dom was soon abolished in name here and in 
southeastern i^uropti, but the problem of giving 
the emancipated peasants sufficient land and the 
individual incentives to improvernt'nt demanded 
by a caj>italistic world economy was not faced 
courageously. Hence it coTitiniied to plague the 
governments even in the twentieth century 
Mechanical p)owcr ap|)lied to tran.spoit created 
real world comj>etition; and the competition of 
low grade combinations of man power and ani- 
mal power wuth rationalized machine production 
was fatal to serfdom, as to slavery. 

Mi'I.vin M. Knight 
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Jm societe francaise an temps de Philippe^ Auguste (J'ans 
igog), tr. by K, B. Krehbiel (New Yoik igi2) ch. 
xiii; (’oulton, (L fi.. The Medieval Village ((‘ain- 
bridpe, ICriK. ig25); llascbrock, J., Cnedihthe U irt- 
schafts- und (Jesvllschafis^eschuhtc ('rul)in).^cn 1031); 
Cilotz, (»., Pe travail dans la (jreie atmenne (ikiris 
ig2o), tr. by M. R. Dobie (London igzh); Bratianu, 
CL I., “Serva^^e dc ^debe et readme fiscal, Essai 
d’histoirc eoTii])aree rouniaine, slave et byzantine” in 
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History of the Cinlir.atiou of Japan, 3 \ols. (London 
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Money Economy in Japan and // Effeits on Social and 
Politual Irntitutions, ( '<dmnbiu Ibiuei.dty, Studies lii 
Economics, History and Public Law, no. 285 (New 
York ig27) chs, j-iv; Labovoct, II,, “La coniinunautc 
taisiblc au Soudan*’ in Annales d'histoiie donomuiue 
et sociale, vol. v (i<i33) 520-40; Scbniieder, Oscar, 
The Settlements of the J'zapotei and Mije hidians, 
State of Oaxaca, Mexico, University of C'alifornia, 
Publications in Geoj^jraphy, vol. j\' (Berkeley, C'al. 
•Q50)'» Simpson, Lesley B., J'lie Em omienda in Neiv 
Spain; Eoned Xatii'c Labor in the Sp<i?jish Colonies, 
Oniwrsity ol C’alifornia, I'ublic'utions in 
History, vol. xix (Berkeley, Cal. ig2(>k Anste\, Vera, 
Vhe Economic Development of India (London ig2g) 
ch. v; Gad^dl, D. R., J'he Industrial Evolution of India 
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SERGEYFA’ICII, VASI LY IVANOVICH 
(1S32-IQ10), Russian legal historian. Sergeye- 
vich was graduated from the law faculty of 
Moscow University in i'S57. .A.tter spending 
several years in Germany with Bluntschli, Zopfl 
and others he returned to the university to lec- 
ture on constitutional law. Since Ins interest 
centered increasingly upon Russian histor)', he 
was appointed in 1872 to the chair of history of 
Russian law at St. Petersburg UnY^ rsity, where 
he remained for the rest of his life. In general 
outlook a positivist who disliked historical 
theories ada]ncd from German ])hilosophy, he 
excelled in the keen juridical analysis of legal 
sources; in this sense he may justly h<* called a 
Russian Fustcl de Coiilanges. His treatment of 
static elements was original ami convincing, hut 
his handling of the dynamic aspects of the his- 
torical process was far less effective. Wliile he 
was opposed to the dominant Kluchevsky school 
and had no organized following of his own, his 
work together with that of certain other St. 
Petersburg professors led to the formation of the 
Petersburg school of Russian iustoriography. 
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Sergeyevich made distinct contributions to 
the study of both Kievan and Muscovite Russia. 
Drawing largely upon chronicles, he showeil that 
the accepted notion of “one Russia” traceable to 
Karamzin is scarcely applicable to the pre- 
Aloscovv period. At the same time he was the 
first to establish the organizational scheme of tlie 
popular assemblies (?vy7/c), which was common 
to all principalities of ancient Russia, and to 
stress the exceptional importance for the Kiev 
period of contractual elements in the relations 
among the prince, his armeil followers (druzhimi) 
and the popular assembly. He opposed the 
“clan theory” of princely succession, engaging 
in a vigorous controversy with Soloviev and 
otheis of its exponents, in which he displayed 
unusual polemical gifts. For the Moscow period 
he investigated the legal status of the various 
so dal elasst^s; Sergevevicli traced the grow th of 
Muscovy to the expansion of the principality of 
\'iadimir rather than to the activity of the Mos- 
cow princes and treated the Moscow^ land as- 
semblies as incipient representative institutions 
comparable ith those of France and Ftig- 
land. 

1). Oi)iNi«rz 

Important tvorks: hektsii i izsledoraniya po drei nev 
istorii russkafto prava (Lectiiros anil sluilics on aru ient 
history of Russian law) (Si. PetiTsbui^ 18S3, 4tb etl. 
lyio); Drevnosti russkaf’o prava ( AntKiuilics of Rus- 
sian law), 3 vols. (St. Petersburg; i.Sgo-igo3; 3rd ed. 
vols. i-ii and 2nd ed. vol. iii, igoS-i i ). 

Consult'. Dyakonov, M., in /Jmrnul Ministerstia 
Narodnago Prosveshi hemya, i<)i2, no. 3, pt. iv, p. i- 
42; Miliukov, P., “Uridit heskaya sbkola v russkov 
istoriopjrafii” (Juristic schr>ol in Russian histonoK- 
nxphy) in Russkaya misl , jKS(), nf>. 0, pt. ii, p. 8o-<>2. 

SERRA, ANTONIO, Italian economist of the 
seventeenth century. Idrtle is known of Serra’s 
life except that he was the author of Breve 
trattato delle cause che possono far ahhondare /; 
ref^ni d'oro et dfir^cntu, dove non sono tniniere con 
applicazione al Rciftio di Napoli (Napless 
in which he refuted the widespread opinion ex- 
pressed in Marcantonio de Santis’ memorial 
that the much lamented scarcity of coin in the 
Kingdom of Naples was attributable to the high 
rate of exchange and concluded that the rate of 
exchange is the effect and the index of the 
balance of international payments, which alone 
regulates the international Bow of money. Serra 
analyzed the component items of the balance of 
payments and, advancing beyond tlie traditiimal 
analysis in terms of exports and imports exclu- 
sively, included payments due from industries 
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DpcnUccl abroad by nationals; furthermore he 
pointed out the importance of profits derived 
from inttametliarv commerce. He liad a elear 
understandine of the way in which all trans- 
actions bet\v(‘t‘n \arious countries Invorne inter- 
related directly or indirectly and in the course of 
li(|ui(lation througfi bills of exchange are coin- 
p(*nsated in moiKT jxiyments. 'Jdius tlu‘ only 
waN to make monev more abundant, Sta'ra heltl, 
is to secure a favorable balance of international 
pavments through the stimulation of the export 
of goods and services. 'J'he value of money de- 
]K*nds entindv on its nu tallic c’ontent and not on 
arbitrary legislation. Serra was completely un- 
aw’ar(‘ of tht* inlluenet* of th<‘ volunu^ (»f money 
on prices and through tluan upon the course of 
intca'iiational commerce, and attributed the 
(erritorial di\ision of industrit's entirely to 
j>hvsical-natura^ dillercnces. Serra was ]>erha]>s 
tlK‘ first to formulate the law of decreasing re- 
turns in agriculture, whieh he contrasted with 
that of constant aikl ineteasing returns obtaining 
in manufaeturing industries. 

Aiaa sTo ( ikA/aAVi 

'I'hc lircrr traltat » ... is iruliKk-d in Sdilloii 
dawn i di cioitauna fyofilna, t‘d. b\ J*. ( iist(K.li, 

\<)1. i (Alil.m nSo'i) p. i 17(1, and in lu dd 

(inifuc (' st'Kfnto, fd. hy ( ini/iaiii (IJari i‘n3) p. 

(dm\idt'. I'orn.ii'i, 'I’., Sfudi sopra ^Inlotna Sena c 
iMan' . Jnlottio dc Santis (I'.txia iN.So), and I'nlU tnnic 
m)n<nnidic nd/e [snauiKie nafui/itaiu (Aid. in iSS.:) ]’>. 

2 1 o -(>2; 1 if \ ili dr Alaiu ), A., “ J -r Ironr ( rononiii Ik* 
di Ai'ionio .Srrra" m K. tiliifn 1 amdiartln di St irn/r 
r i.rttrrr, Aid. in, Meninm\ \ol. wni (iS<n) ^0} 30, 
rt-piinlitl in Ins Sa<’<>j di eamanna e fnianza (Roinr 
nS'iSd; brnini, K., “.Sidlr dnttnnr rrnnonueiie ill An- 
tonio Sri: a” in ^fnnmde ilcidi ei onutnish, 2iid .srr., 
vol. \ ( i<S<k) 222-4S. 

Sl‘d<Vl(’b may be defined most generally as any 
act of an iiulnidual in .so far as it contributes to 
the realization of tln‘ eiuls of other individuals. 
'The universal <‘\istence of diflerentiation of the 
social functions of individuals makes mutual 
s(‘r\ ice an int'xorablt* nei'cssitv of all life in sf)- 
cielv. Starting with the elementary biological 
differences ol sex and age it becomes more irn- 
}>ortant with the increasing complexities ol 
social diflerentiation. 

'I’he ttieories of pure itidividualism attempted 
to account for the performance of the.s(‘ mutual 
services entirely as by-products of the j)ursuit of 
their enlightened self-interest by individuals to 
whom the luxals and desires of others are only 
means to tlu*ir t>wn ends. But, how'ever impor- 
tant this interlocking of interests may be, at- 


tempts to interpret society in terms of it alone 
have definitely broken down. No such society 
has evei existed. On the contrary, all societies 
depend to a greater or less dt'gree on the dis- 
interestt‘d performance of seiw ice and maintain 
specific ethical sanctions of it, either as an end in 
itself or as contributory to some higher end even 
farther removed from self-interest. 

Sociologically the ]'>rinci]>al kinds of serxdcc 
may be reduced to two main types. 'Fhe one, 
limited in obligation to a j)articular group of 
persons, whether determined in extent by the 
objective situation, as by birth, or by personal 
choice, is yet undcfiTK‘d as to the limits of its 
actual content but rather k‘fl to the <‘\igencies (if 
need as manife.stt‘il in changing situations. Its 
prototypt* in almost all societies is tht* family, 
with its sharing of the commoTi \icissitudes of 
life, its distribution of its rt'sourccs accortling to 
tlu‘ needs of the nuanbers atkl of its burtk'ns ac- 
cording to tlk'ir respectixe abilitx' tt. bear them. 
This is a type of rckilionshi]> w here the formula 
of altrui.sm in tlu* usual sense is scarcely ap- 
plicable. It is not a sacrifice ol the inti‘rests of 
.some to those of otiicrs f)ut rather a fusion of all 
into a single unit, a common interest in the 
maintenance anti prospt'rity of the whole which 
forbiils the .st^gregat ion of indixidual int(T(*.sts 
even for purposes of their sacrifice. But while 
the e\tt‘nt of mutual obligation rem.iins un- 
.s]>eci/ied, it is still not ni‘t t*.ss.irily unlimited but 
subject always to being supei'st‘(lt‘d in a scale of 
\alues. And although not itself an explicit 
realization of specific idtirnate \alues, it must be 
in relatixe conformity with them; otht'invise 
tleep seated conflicts will arise. 

JToiu till* family as a nucleus this type of 
mutual serxiie extends to all grou])S the mem- 
bers of which ha\e a general and rckitix’cly 
undefined obligation of soli(.lanty \n one another, 
groujxs of friends, wider kinshij) grou])s, 
neighborhood groups and, on the largest scale, 
nations. 

Contrasted with this type is that where the 
object of the service temls to be impersonal and 
indefinite, any one of a large, undefined category 
of persons, such as “consumers," while the con- 
tent of the obligation becomes specific and 
limited to definite functions. It is this tyjie 
which comes to dominate when differentiation 
proceeds so far that those benefiting from serv- 
ices and those jxerforming them are no longer 
united in a clf)se community of general interest 
and life but arc to a high degree separated from 
OTIC another. Here sen ice lends to be thought of 
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;ks the fiiT^ctioii of an office held f)n hchalf of the 
lar^HT iinnersoiial whole iiicludinir [nah parties 
or as a profession or callinir which, alihouoli not 
an oHict‘ in an or^ariization, has in fact a func- 
tional role on behalf of i1k‘ whole. 

In western society, at least until relatively 
reci^nt tinit'S, the ]irinci]>al ethical sanctions of 
seiwice ha\e i“oine from the social implicalir)i\s 
of C hristianity in its \arious historical forms. 
'Fhe content of the Gospels was <‘ss(*ntially re- 
ligious and transcendental and hv no means ini- 
nualiately the basis of a mo\ement for social 
reform. Ihit the peculiai combination of re- 
ligious indi\ iihialism, the ab^^ohite and equal 
valuation of (‘\<‘ry human soul in relation to 
(iod, anil the iini\a ^'salisin of brotherly lo\e i;ave 
a liasis for subsequent social teachings In the 
t‘arl\ (dirisiian coinnumitics men li\ed aj'art 
from the rest of the sinful worlil ii. coinntuni.aic 
societies. It was a communism of consumption 
alome, not of p’*oductioir. its mol Ives \\cr<.' in- 
ilitlcrcnce to worldly tliinj^s on the one hand, 
brotherly lo\e on the othei. but such a simple 
state of affairs was not possible wlitai ho]H‘of an 
immediati' comino of the kiniJtdom fadial and 
C'liristianity sju'cad to nichidc all classes of 
socii‘ty and finally became the siati* reliction of 
t!ie Roman luripina i‘aul liimself, through the 
iloctrine of the role of tlie inscrutable will of 
God, opened the way for a purely otherworldly 
intca'ju'etal ion o! reliitious i-quahty and hence a 
recognition of the in(a|ualities of this world as 
ine\ liable and e\en ]iositi\ely ordained. Society 
came to be thoin;ht of as an organic unity in 
wliich iw er) task is a siTvice to tlic whole and to 
(h)d. but wliile the social system was aecejned 
and submitted to, this was only at best as an 
opportunity for Cdiristian stun ice. 'The world 
itself remained wholly siiifid and corrupt. 'I’he 
early cliurch never dcvclojxul a conception of a 
really Christian soci(‘ty. 

d'his idea did not come into beiiiLt until the 
Middle Ai^es, where it found iis classic medi- 
aeval formulation in Thomas Aquinas, Ileri'thi* 
social world wsis thought of again as an organic 
unity, each status having a part in the whole ami 
' ‘ont ributing, although unequally, to the re- 
rigious end of the whole. The highest life was of 
course the jnirely religious one in the monastery, 
where a segregated class acquired merit for the 
rest of thc' sociciN' as well as themselves. But 
worldlv occupations had their ]K»siii\e it relative 
and inferior religious merit in their invii right, 
not mendy, as in the earl\^ dim eh, as an oppor- 
tunity for brothel ly love, 'i'.ikcn together they 
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were thought of as service of God and one’s 
fellows in a system of the di\ision of labor, d'he 
relatively personal and traditional character of 
most of the relationshi]>s of mediaeval society 
made it possible to eonet'ixe tlie whole in Chris- 
tian terms as a svstem of mutual seiwieig with a 
patriarciial element, for example, as betwivn 
lord and serf and an egalitarian elenuMit as in tlie 
ease of tlie ndat iouship of eraltsman and cus- 
tomer. 'The vi()lcnc<‘ of feudal warfare was the 
most diflieult thing to fit in; luit, while in general 
intcrjv-et<‘(l merdv as sin, in ,‘hi\alry e\cn it w'as 
brought within the Christian conccinion of 
service, to ( Jod <ibo\eall, .is in tlu' crusades, and 
to other men (and of course women), 'i’hus the 
mco.aex'al eoneimtion sanetioixu! {>rimarilv the 
brst the abo\ e t\ ]X‘s of service, that iiuoK ing 
a pir.(,nal ridalionship but witliout specific 
li 'uts of cmitenl . 

'The IC format ion brought anolhci stc]> in the 
setadari/e/iion of tlu‘ C’iiristian idea of service, it, 
tha* by abolishing monastieism it l(‘fl onlv 
worldly callings as the fitdds of service and 
emph.isi/cu r.ieir conscientious performance as 
a rdigious duty. In the laitluTan branch the 
traditional and ivitri.irehal elements remained 
uppiTinost and h‘d to a eonservatixe aei.ejg.mee 
of tilings as thiq xxere and submission to au- 
thority, paralhded by the dexelojuiuait of a eon- 
seientious dex otion to diitx , which bori^ fruits in 
the Prussian concept of duty in the .serviet* ot th'' 
state. 

It remained for C'alvinism and tlu* Protestant 
sects to <mKmci|>ate th<‘ religious idixi <d .serx ice 
from ]).itri.irchalism and from traditionalism, b\ 
removing its inihflerenee to the xxorld, and to 
gixe its sjx-eial sanction to rational xvorl. on in- 
dividual resjMinsibilil v for imjx-rsonal ends, 
'i’his fitted in admirably witb the indix idualistic 
eeiuiomie diw elopm<aits of eaib’ u^rKli'm tiiiK‘s 
and li.is gix en an exioi stronger religions .sanetioi 
to indix idiial economic I'nterjud.'.e than tin 
ddiomist ethics g.ixeto mcdi.ieeal traditionalism 
Bv a jirocess of secularization the origin.d re- 
ligious motivation has faded axxay and lias 
tended to gix v }>laee to a self-nghte. )Usn(‘ss in tlu^ 
pursuit of si‘ll-interi\st often shading oxer into 
the hypocritical. What xxas originally conceived 
as disinterested serx iei^ i»f ( Jod and one’s felloxvs 
has beeoiiK^at l>eSi an end m itself, at xxorst sheei 
egoism eoviTed bv a thin xeil f)i rationalization. 
'Phus Lutheranism has ju'ovided a religious 
sanction to sen ice of the- imjieisonal and sjie- 
cilic contiMit lyjie in the authoritarian state, xvhile 
oiilx C’alvinism and the seels have gixeii it for 
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the voluntary and individualistic contractual 
type of relationship. 

Since the eighteenth century various purely 
secular doctrines of service have arisen to fill the 
gap left by the fading religious sanction. Ra- 
tionalistic humanitarianisrn and social utili- 
tiirianism are perhaps the most widespread, 
l^hey seem to lack the power of justifying to the 
individual a real submergence of his self- 
interest, which the transcendental basis has 
given to the ideals of service arising out of 
Christianityo 

Talcott Parsons 
See: Altruism and Egoism; Individualism; Chris- 


tianity; Chivalry; I Iumanitarianism; Utilitarian- 
ism; Capitalism. 


Consult: Tonnics, Gemeinschqft und Gesellschaft 
(7th ed. Rcriin ic;2t^); Durkheim, E., De la division du 
travail social (5th cd. Paris 1926), tr. by G. Simpson 
(New York 1933); Maciver, R. M., Community; a 
Sociological Study (3rd cd. London 1924); Ros.s, R- 
Social Control (New York 190X); Clark, J. M., Ihe 
Social Control of Business (Chicago 192b); Troeltsch, 
E.. Die Soziallehren dcr christlichcn Kirchen und Grup- 


petit his Gcsammeltc Schriften, vol. i (3^'d ed. 1 ii- 
biiiKcn 1923), tr. by Olive Wyon, 2 vols. (London 
1931); Weber, Mav, Die protestantische Lthik und der 
Geist des KapitalismuSt his Gcsarnmeltc Aufsiitze zur 
Rebi»ionssoziolo};ie, vol. i (2nd ed. I ubinjjfcn 1^.2), 
tr. by 'i\ Parsons (l.ondon 1930); "Pawney, R. H., Bsli 
gion and the Rise of Capitalism (Ixjndon 1926). 
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In tht l.uv of projHTty llu* 
servitude is an interest involvini: limited and 
enjoyment of a thiny (')f wjjieh the I'cneral ov.n- 
ership is in another, In tin lIoTuan a;^ well k iIk^ 
modern civil Jaw stawiludes are earelnllv (icdnual 
and delimited. In l'’nL'i!di law, however, tlii* 
tt.Tin has a k‘ss exact nit'.innii^. ]’< dl«>w i»!'< tht' 
civil law its use is sonutiines eonhntsl n* the 
species of real proj) ‘rt' ‘jiUaivis known as v:i,e- 
menls and profits; hut often it istiuplfved more 
]ot>sely to include^ various “>iyhts in the kind o!' 
another,” Moreovtax while in larjiisli la-.v ihi' 
term s(‘r\ itiules isn-sin’eted almoM t '-elnsiv t'i\ to 
interests in lantl, in the en il iiw nio. aides may 
be the snbji'Ct ol oik* foi rn r.\ seiviindt. 

Idle civil law’ofst'rv itiides in ]>ariicul.u' iml to 
a considi'rablc extent the corrc'snondmi; .I.Hi^iish 
law have developt'd into a -Vssteni with 
teclinical rei'menu'iils. \\ iiili* occasion is ionnd 
in a rural societv lor such sin'.jde it.t' iests as 
rights of way or rii’hts to diivt* or wat^-r cattk. , 
yet it is only in a conipk'x and urban ci\ ili/atiou, 
wlicrc ]H‘ojdc li\t‘ in crowils and nsi*^ o! LukI are 
many and diverse, lliat tht-it* devt’ )ps .i com- 
plete system of riyiits (>f user ajuirl from o'v nd- 
ship and possession, ddius, altlKMixdi iheekisi.iea! 
sy.steni of sd’vitudes, which developt vl iindei the 
Roman banpirc, was hrouu;ht to tlu* .itlention ol 
English Ja\v}crs- nolahlv h'’ the wniings ol 
Bracton in tlic thirteenth euMury -oiilv an 
occasional decision ol hmiled sv ojK* apj'cais hi 
the early reports. Sonu* ol the most import.int 
technical features of tlu* laiylish ! iw ol c.i.k*- 
nieiits arc (}uit(‘ rectan, il indeed .!.'‘y t'an now 
be eonsidcred as thoroughly .setileU. 

In the earlier Roman law the servitudes seem 
to liave been largidv an extension ol the eonce|)l 
of natural rights; tliat is, <>1 rights ol enjoymeul 
of property as against onc‘\s neighbors, such a.s 
the right to have a stream llovv down to ones 
land wdtliout change oi to discha.ge surlaee 
water on another's lam! oi to liave lateral su[)- 
port from a neighbor's soil, d lu- identification ol 
such rights, which arc r<.*ally onlv concomitants 
of j)r()pcrty ownership, with servitudes is also 
found in modern eontimaital law under the con- 
cept of natural sen itudes and in J^mglish law as 


natmal easements. At an early ilatc, howewer, 
distinction was drawn hv the Ibinians. between 
two kinds ol servitudes; this dislindion has al- 
wavs been observed in ancient and modern civ il 
law aiKi ins left some traces in the \nglo- 
Anuaican svsti'in. flu* two kinds are j>raedial, 
or real, servitudi's and personc.l sei v nudes, d'hc 
huaner, limitixl to inteiesls in land, ()eeurred 
wk-. n one pan A, called tlu* ^.er\ lent estate, was 
houM(l to tlie exereist* ot privili‘LK s over or vvitli 
nix'rd to it lor the htaielit ol anothrr, or ilomi- 
1 atu. estate, d’ht* lalti'r, w Iik h iiu.'hl bind t'ilher 
land or movables, < xi^led not in lavor of some 
o.'bt'r pro['u‘rlv but in fivor ol soiiit* person, 
from this ib.iksence in ('onee]>lion imjKirtant 
rt‘sults foil >\\ed. 

d’iie pi.K n’icd ser\ it ude was coneeiv ed ol more 
as <in attnl.ute of i!ie dominant kind itself than 
as proper! V ol a pel son Since il w.is intended 
lor the benelll of the (.loiniiniiit <*slate, it could not 
be tiansleru'd witliout such estate, inasmuch as 
mu* jiarcel had to 1)C dominant, it followvd akso 
that there had to l>e two estalis and hence two 
owners. An ovviu-r tlu'rt'lort* could not hav'. a 
servitude in his own land. W'lietx* it was not a 
cieatioii of ilu* law , a ^ in th<‘ ease of tlu* natural 
servitude, it could be ci'eatcd a-, wen- otlier land 
interests, as bv loiivev .nice or b\ long enjoy- 
ment. In llie eailier kiw c.t lea.st it was ereat<‘vl 
only to endure in perpetuity. It could lu* lost, 
howcvi'r, bv noii-usv*, bv abandonment, by dc*- 
stniction ol tlu* dominant or svaw lent (‘state, l)y 
rele.ise or by mii(»ii of doinm.ml and servient 
estates m one ow max It j>assed on iranshT of tlie 
domin..nt i‘st<it(‘ but not apart from it. It was 
indivisib](‘. It could not impose an active duty. It 
liad to I)(‘ so used as to cause as little iiu'on- 
venienee to the servient (‘slate as jxissible. It 
was ail incorporeal right and lienee teclmieally 
capable not ol being j)os.scssed but only ol hehig 
used. 

'J’lie }U‘aedial servitudes in turn were divided 
into two classes, rustic and urban. Wliile the 
exact line of demarcation was uncertain, the 
iietter view is that urban servitudes were those 
which contemplated primarilv a building on the 
dominant land, althougli some autliority, per- 
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haps ovcrexact, has it that they existed only in 
connection with buiklinps. All others were rus- 
tic. 'riius the distinction had no connection with 
the rural or urhaii locaticui of the estates. The 
oldest rustic servitudes were /Ver, ar/i/s and 
aquacducius\ that is, those involving rights to 
walk, to ride, to drive cattle or to conduct water 
across the servient land. According to Anglo- 
American usage these* would correspond to ease- 
ments affording tnerely use of the land for 
spi‘cilic j’nirposes, while commons or profits — 
the right to draw water, to burn lime, to dig 
sand, to })asture cattle — were later additions in 
the Roman law. 

Rersonal servitudes, on the other hand, were 
personal riglits for the benefit of a particular 
individual, d'hey terminated with his life and 
wt're not assignable by him. Such servitudes 
were few in number, the most important being 
usufruct; the others were deriv'ativ<.‘s or inodi- 
lications of it. Usufruct was the right to enjoy 
a thing the )>roperty of which was vested in an- 
other and to take its fruits, but not to destroy it 
or fundaim'iitally to alter its substance. The 
cjuasi-iisufruct, how ewer, ajiplied to things 
which might be consumed in use. While it 
usually exteiidetl for life, the usufruct might be 
created for a fixed term; but even then it was 
ferminated by the dealli of the iiolder. Where 
given to a corporation, its duration was limited 
under Justinian to one humired years. Origi- 
nally it was always e^reated by legacy, and this 
remained tlie most usual method. Jt w;is di- 
visif)le and might be terminated or lost in w^ays 
similar to those a]iplicable to the praedial 
serv itudes. 

Although both types of the Roman kuv servi- 
tudes have been carried ov er into modern con- 
tinental law, on the whole the praedial, or real, 
servitudes seem to have suffered less change 
than the personal servitudes. In early French 
law there was an estate of enjoyment of land for 
life which partook of the nature of the usufruct, 
although it ajiproached ownershij) for life. But 
this interest ultimately gave way to the Roman 
theory, and at present both the]>erfect usufruct, 
where the substance cannot be altered, and the 
imperfect usufruct, where the thing itself is con- 
sumed, are recognized. A usufruct to other than 
natural jwrsons is limited to thirty years, unlike 
the Cierman law, in which it is unlimited. There 
has been considerable discussion among French 
jurists as to the utility of the term servitude as 
applied to the usufruct in view' of the personal 
»^ature of the latter. "I'he true, or real, servitude 


has also long been recognized in French law, 
although in the early law it had not been sharply 
distinguished from various feudal customs. A 
j)eciiliarity of the French law, hovvewr, is its 
njethod of creating a real servitude know^n as 
par destination dn pirc de la?nilh\ w hereby when 
an owner has established a mode of use aflecting 
two parcels of land owned liy him which vv'ould 
have been a servitude hail each j>arccl been 
separately owned, a servitude comes into exist- 
ence wFcn they arc se]’)arately inherited or 
conveyed. 

The early Germanic law w'as largely one of 
local customs, which did m t enibodv the com- 
plete Roman system of serv itudes. I)esf>ile the 
fact of general reception of the Roman law 
in the fifteenth century, the (German law of 
servitudes long exhil)ited mori* variations than 
other continental systems. Thus a servitude 
might exist without two separate owners; cer- 
tain S})ecial forms of real servitude still followed 
local custom; and the personal servitudes were 
not restricted in type as under tiie Roman law. 
'liie j)resent civil code, Jiowever, follows the 
Roman law more closely. 

As Holmes has remarked, the Fiiglish law of 
easements and profits owes much to the Roman 
model; but this was more true in its earlier 
period, whcTi the influence of Bracton was 
strong, d’he English law developed rather under 
the iiiHuence of the renuxlies of the early assize 
of nuisance and the more modern action on the 
case, .since to these actions the defense might be 
inter})Osed of a claim of j>rcscri]>tivc right to do 
the acts objected to. In any ev cut the common 
law easement, like the praedial servitude, is 
generally reganled as appurtenant to a par- 
ticular, or dominant, tenement; it passes there- 
with, and its use is determined by the needs of 
the dominant estate — hence the term appurte- 
nant ea.semenls. But the stricter divisions of the 
Roman law aiul the classification of the forms of 
casements do not appear in English law and the 
easement is viewed as a general right of user 
limited only by the needs of the dominant estate 
and by the terms of its creation. 

A reaction against the Roman idea of persona! 
servitudes is perhaps to be seen in the English 
attitude toward the casement in gross, or ease- 
ment without a dominant estate, although this 
attitude is probably more directly due to the 
policy against uncertain and ill tlefined en- 
cumbrances on land titles. Modern writers now 
assert as settled English law the rule that there 
can be no casement in gross. But the meaning of 
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this rule is perhaps still not entirely clear, for it 
does not mean that an individual cannot have a 
right of way, but only that the interest is viewed 
as a contract and not as a property right and thus 
is subject to limitations as to transfer or enforce- 
ability. 

In the United States the English law of ease- 
ments and })rofits is in general followed, al- 
though some dilferences have developed, 'rhus 
in ICngland there is a doctrine of ancient lights; 
namely, that an owner may have an implied or 
prescriptive easement of light to the wimlows of 
his house. In the United Slates, however, this is 
viewed as a burden upon the developnuait of 
realty and is not upheld. On tlie other hand, it is 
now accepted law in thc^ United States that the 
casement in gross will he recognized as a ptop- 
erty interest. 'There still remains a sharp con- 
llict of opinion as to its assigiia'hility. Some 
American authorities favor assignabilitv on tlie 
ground that the inleresl is iiulistiuguishable 
from general jiroperty rights. The greater num- 
ber tend to ride against it, following the )>olicy 
iiilierited from the l^iiiglish law against uphold- 
ing clogs on title. Such riglits as easements in 
gross may often be of little value to the liolder 
and be jirai'tically forgotten by iilm. tipon his 
death the o\vnershi]> ofti'ii cannot be traced, and 
the marketability of the servient estate is im- 
jiairecl. Since an interest of suflideiit value to 
justify assignability may usually he construed as 
something more than an easement, tlie rule ot 
noii-assigiial»ility, altliough in theory arbitrary, 
may Inive practical utility. 

'iechnic.d rules also ajiply to the so-called 
profits of Anglo-American lau . A profit, or more 
accurately a profit d l^n nclrr, is a privilege and a 
power of appropriating the product of laud. 
In tliis category of interests tluTc was the 
privilege of pasturing cattle in c''mmon with 
others on the servient land, which w.ts tradition- 
ally of great importance, while powers of ex- 
tracting various mineral products from land for 
sale are now vahialile in coal, oil and gas regions. 
A jirofit may he held either in gross or as ap- 
purtenant to a dominant estate, and a jirolit in 
gross is recognized even in jMigland. One an- 
cient and technical rule is that upon a transfer of 
a dominant estate a profit cannot be surcharged 
or the servient estate made responsive to the 
needs of a larger dominant estate, under penalty 
of loss of the entire profit. 

Since luiglish servitudes originated in part as 
defenses to claims of nuisance, prescriptive 
rights in the use of one’s own property have 


always been important. If a person has operated 
a factory for the prescriptive jieriod —usually 
tvvent}^ years under Anglo-American law —in 
such a way as to cause a particular nuisance, at 
the end of that period an easement is accjuireil as 
against the neighboring owner tf) carry it on 
perpetually in the sarnir way. In general serv'- 
tudes may he acquired by prescription or by 
det‘d and they may he lost in ways similar to 
tho.se of the Roman law: by release, abandon- 
ment, adverse possession, destruction and 
merger. 

The English antipathy to the casement in 
gross is reenforced by a principle announced by 
the English judgt\s that nci\ and novel forms 
of ca.^emenls will not he recognized [Hill 
'Tapper, z H. U. 12J (iSh^)]. 'This has been 
critici sed as a restrict ion upon the di'velopment 
of 1 mdholdings and the newer uses ol land. It is 
doubtful, hi)we\er, whether it goes so far. It is 
ratiica' an c‘xprc‘Ssion of tlu‘ policy already men- 
tioned, wlierehv the free alienability <>f laud is 
favonal. It does, liowiwer, conflict with another 
cluTished jiula y -that of allowing .in ow’ner to 
de\elop his pro]WTt\ as h(‘ sees lit. Many of the 
technical rules in this and other branches of 
pn)]HTty luw’ are an attempt to work out a w'ise 
eoiujiromise between the two. Rtrognition of all 
sorts of scawitiules may cwentii.dly harm the 
landow ning class by suhjecling realty to \arious 
indefinite interests of little positive \alne and of 
great potential ck-trimeiit as clogs on market- 
ahilitv. f)n the other hand, cwc(‘ssivt* restriction 
may likewise prtweiit the owner from desira])le 
uses of his propert} . A poliev w hic h does nr>t 
rc'cognize as periiianeiit transferable interests 
those of slight utility, wTile sup])orting others of 
more substantial character, has at least a prag- 
matic justification. It is significant that tlu^ Thig- 
lish Law of Property Act of Jq 25 , which made 
revolutionary changes in tlu! law’ of property, 
left the knv of casements unaltered. 

In addition to the easiMiient and the profit, the 
tw'o property rights most nearly akin to the 
Roman servitudes, Anglo-American law rt'cog- 
nizes several similar types of interc‘sts involving 
use of land owned by another. 'I’he most im- 
j>ortant of these are n;al ])ropi*rty licenses, 
covenants running w’ith the land and ecjuitahlc 
restrictions on the use of profierty. 'The license 
involves a privilege to do acts upon another’s 
land. Where not given jnirsuant to some agree- 
ment, express or implied, it is held always to l)C 
revocable by the grantor at any time. It is there- 
fore a very slight interest, hardly to be con- 
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sidcrccl ;i defiiiiu* ]’»r()j>crly \\ iirn it is 

t'n^atfd by legally ciirorcaMl)!^ a^^nvnieul, it 
amounts in siibst.mcr to aTi (.Mscmcnt ol limitfd 
ch.iraetcT acvoi Jini 4 to tlu‘ ti-rnis ol crc-ation. 
A ]>rol»l(.‘ni ol some dillii-ultv aiis'.'s, bo\vt"\t‘i, as 
to wiirtlicr a linntcsi priMlcrt to tlo acts on tin* 
land ol another is subji <.a to llic rJilcs applicable 
to conve\'anc(.-s ol land and tlnis slioiild l»e rt‘- 
^arded as m\ alid, except as a rt‘\ oca! 'le pi i\ ileai*, 
unless made 1>\' a deed or in expi'.^.s wnllen 
contract, d fu* theater ticket is an emnijile of 
such a limiletl pricilcLyi . Noiw jtlist.imijne sonu^ 
confusion in th(‘ eastn it \'ou!d smtii th<t the 
pi'obiiaii slioiild be disjioset! ol on dn' !).i i. oi 
contract rathta' than projiertx aeJ tlait l!ie 
inten‘st should bt' consideixal \ ahd and irrev- 
ocable accordini.^ to its iinjjjii'd tiaans i^v en 
without a tornial deisl. /\nother ])roj)lem aiises 
\vhert‘ a juiviU'L’e to make e\t('nsne cli. !n'Jec^ <mi 
another’s land lias Ih’cmi actevl uj>on widi con- 
sidi'rabh' expen.^e by iIk* Irlusc ht»kler. Some 
cases in th<^ I iiiU'd States hold that thcavabn r it 
cannot Ik‘ revohisl, althoiirdi the* more iisu :l rule' 
is that permanent ])r<*['ert\ n;dits cannot 1 k‘ ac- 
(juired so easiiallv 

C’ovtaiants running with i1h' land diller liom 
cascnuaits in that they may imp(r-e at tiv e dut :e . 
on the servic'ni ouikm'. d'radilionallv tluri^ ha. 
been lu‘silation to consiiK'r such covenant.s as 
passing with lami; and in haiLtland it is irnv well 
setlleil th.it, (‘xeejit as to tmv enank-. m hvist-s con- 
trolhul In .1 statute of tht* time ot IK-mv y.n.the 
burdim ol activ e c ov enants does not i un w ith iIk 
transfer ol the scan lent eslatv . In New ^ ork the 
s.ime rule h.is inaai annoiUKca subjt-ct to some 
c\cc‘j^tions, such as covimants l<» lyp.iir fences. 
In general m the I'niled Slates the runniiu* ol 
such coyenanls is permitteil u]>on compliance 
with various technic.il lepnirements ar to llu- 
lanmiai;c' ol the deed or as to jirivlt’- v)i estate 
bctvviHUi tlie parties. 'J h rnltn also apply to t!ie 
runnintt InuK'Iit ol micIi covenants where 

heki as apjuirten.mt to some doniin.mt estate. 

ddu‘ law ot epuitabh* rest i ictions on land — 
termed also equitable easenuMits or cpuit.ibk* 
.servitudes devadoped as a lesult ol the action ol 
ecjuitv' in pn'antink^ injunction against v iokition 
of the terms containeel in a deed proviehtii; fora 
limited use of j>roj*erty. Such restrictions have 
been found exceedini^l) useful in modern realty 
dev'elopnumts. ddacy ineluelt* provisions for 
buikliup^ only house's of speeilletl vahu' on the 
servient estate, at;ainst the e'oiuhict of obji'e- 
tionable busine'sse's upon it, rest net in^ binkliivj: 
to a speeilled distaiu'e from tlu' street and the 
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like. 'They repre\s(*nt probably the most striking 
fnodi'rn tk'velopriK'iit of tin* lavi' of .st'rviliides, 
fof' mneh of urban pro]>erty i '• now sold on the 
iiasis of sjH'h eov'c'nauts. In fae'l the entire law on 
this siilije‘i '1 is now in juoet'ss ol p;rovvtli and 
t'xpansion. 

Tile interest kiiown as le'iit is not usually de- 
seribc'd as a se'rvitude, aitiiouch the Ioul; term, 
or s^rouiul, n'lit ('iistom-irv in eriiain \meriean 
citii's aiul e'.dliny lor tiu' t'av ment ot a rt'CiirriiUT 
charpR* IS snnilar in maiiy respects. Re-eentlv 
some writers line' lerieleM' lo ; [K-.ik of eertaiii 
a-j,! ei'Tiu'nls alLvriiw eli.’ttels as '>i'rv it utkr. 
■X^nx'c-ne'ots o| tlii'. (' i k- a;e' tho.se- ot nianiil.iC” 
lurers wiili wliolcsd i , i\ strut l!ie retail sale 
priev of tlu'ir prod i' t. S.u h usairc, however, is 
m-ire- a conv(‘nienf el.*siL,n ii i m tlsiii an .ictual 
< xleiiM >n Ol leaity I nv to e hani I interests. 

It IS s ciielrne. dionyla t'' ; 1 , nnli’ke tlie Ko- 
nrm Ira , the /vii<d >- \' le-ne m i ivv « d’ serv it ueles 
1 not one v\lnch i juJ d-ev e*lopint^. 

i'hfs mav be'donbUel I'iif modc'ii < oiR'ejption 
ol tlie it s’lK.n jav\ i-, l noed f’ oi i i v K'W (jf it 
ovv'i’ sevei.’d ce \ Pk lendenev is to 

dii. k of i!i-- .Xm' )o- \ ,ner .. -n .is it i at thi* 
nio'ce'iit aiki With p(''k:p. iiruiie I'uiph.isis on 
Its poliev a:,’m-i nos 1 pr ip<Tl' riienmbiMTKX'S. 
Ih.l till* t'<|.i' 1 ihk' ‘r> i; ' s 1 ' ■ .d )ne i-. strikiiii^ 

juoof th.'t it has shovni r -■ li ci]iai>ie‘ ol aelpist- 
incnl to e h iir'inc 1!'. ed . (d proju riv ownership. 
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cli iN( iifiin t t! ilfiiif II, iS ; \(*1 . ! < il!i ol. 1>\ (ieoieu's 
Itiju-ri, p.iii. n;jS- 3 .’) v..:, ,p,j loo.j; (’olin, A., 
a'ld V ,, II., i I'h 'in rtan ih diDjl m il 
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SE1TI.h:M]CNTS, SOCI AL. Social 

SiriTLl'MEN'i’S. 

SKWAT.L, AIAV WKIGiri’ (i.S44~i92o), 
American feminist. A graduate of ?sortluvesleni 
Universitv and for .several years a teacher in the 
schools of Michigan and Indiana, May Wrigltt 
became identilied with the cause of leminism 
througli her interest in the higlier education of 
women. Three years after Iter marriage in itSSo 
to Theodore lawett Sewall she assisted her liu.s- 
band in establishing a girls’ clast tc tl school in 
Indianapolis, one of the tir.st instiudioris in the 
middle west to ]vr^pare girls jor coll(‘ge on the 
same basis as boys. During the years she serytal 
as principal ol this school Mrs. Sew^all became 
an active promoter of WDineii s clubs as a means 
of furthering educational, social and cultural 
reforms. She j'larticipatetl in the org.mization of 
collegiate alumnat‘ as.sociations and local and 
national woman suflrage grou[is anti was one of 
the founders of the National and International 
Councils of Women (iSSS) and of the ( ieneral 
Federation of Women’s Clubs (iSi)o). in iS()3 
she was mavie chairinari of the organization com- 
mittee for the World’s Congress of Representa- 
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tive W’^ornen at the World’s Fair in Chicago anu 
later she edited A Historical Resuwf (2 vols. 
Chicago JS94) of the congress. In 1900 she was 
delegated by Presiilent McKinley to represent 
the women of tlie United Stales at the interna- 
tional congresses of the Paris l^xposition. 

Mrs. Sewall w’as the author of the chapter 
“Indiana” in the third volume of liisinry of 
W 'otnan Stiff ray^r (edited by IL (\ Stanton, S. IL 
Anthony, AL J. Cag(‘, and 1 . 11 . I Iarf>er, (> vols , 
New York iSSi-npa); of \ (filter Dead nor 
Sliipinp (Indianapolis J()2 o), a work on .s])irit- 
ualisH'; and of several painplilets and addresses 
dealing with education, ptMce and various as- 
]H*clsofthe woman’s movement. In 1915 she was 
activviy associ.ited with the International Con- 
lerenci* ol Women Workers to Promote Perma- 
nent Peact‘ held in connection with the Panama- 
J\! 'i!ic L\positif)n at San h'ranc'isco, and she 
comj^iliHl a nrord of th'‘ confcrenci^ under the 
title U’onieti, World IL^/r and PerniattenI Peace 
(San Ibancisco i()ib). 

.\ fluent speaki r and an able organizer, Mrs. 
Sewall l»‘ft 111-; impress on the woman’s move- 
ment clnelly through her ability to launch and 
tdlectively tf> direct grou}^ (.‘llort in liehali f)f the 
political and social relbrms avKocated by leno . 
nist leadtTs. Duringthe i losing \ ears of the nine- 
teenth and the early part of the t wentidh century 
she was the driving forcv‘ in the formation of 
women’s clubs through which wonum suliVai'C 
derived a large measure of its support. 

(d.ADYS Mj'VI'ICWO 

(hmsnll: Aniennin li'nnmd etk bv^ k'. E. Wilkuii anu 
Al. A. Liv t'rnioic, 2 vols. (Ni*\\ A’ork i<St>7) vol. ii, p. 
(>43 -45, Irwin, 1 . 1 I., Ani'ds and Amoeons (Nrvv^ ^'ork 
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SEWARD, WILLIAM HEINRV (iSoi 72), 
.American statesman. Seward entenal Niwv A’ork 
polities as an aiiti-Alason and then pass(‘d over 
to the VVhigs, clo.sely associating himself with 
Thurlovv W’eed. h'rorn 1X39 to JS42 he was 
gov ernor of New York state and supportial a far 
reaching ju'ogram of internal imjirovenuaits and 
puhlie education. As a United Stat(‘s senator 
during the iS5o’s Seward took an advaneetl po- 
sition against slavery. He was a prominent 
ojiponent of compromise in the debates of 1S50, 
attacketl the Kansas-Nehraska hill and in 185(8 
at Rochester ileelared that an “irrepressible con- 
flict” cxi.stiai between North and South. He had 
joined the Repulilican paity in 1855, hut despite 
the fact that he was its outstanding leader he 
failed to receive the presidential nomination ir 
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i860 because of political considerations. He was 
made secretary of state by Lincoln; and faced 
with secession he advocated a strenuous foreign 
policy to unify the country. 

In his conduct of relations with Great Britain 
Seward showed great skill. lie wrote a masterly 
note surrendering the Confederate commission- 
ers Mason and Slidell, thereby making a neces- 
sary concession and yet conciliating public 
opinion at home. He steadily j^rolested British 
action wliere it seemed to savor of unneutral 
conduct, as in the case of the Alabama and the 
Confederate rams being built in the Laird yards. 
Jlis attitude with regard to I^Vancc was no less 
adroit and firm. Me stoutly rejected all sugges- 
tion of mediation. When the French intervened 
in Mexico, setting the archduke Maximilian on 
the Mexican throne, he protested, but only 
mildly, until the end of the w^ar. He then con- 
sistently raised his tone, forced France to agRHi 
to withdrawal within a specified time limit anti 
in the popular mind vindicated the Monroe 
Doctrine. In this matter he resisted much pres- 
sure for direct intervention in Mexican affairs. 
Sew'anl was always a convinced exj^ansionist. 1 le 
acquired Alaska from Russia in 1867 for $7,200,- 
000 and negotiated a treaty for the purchase of 
the Danish West Indies, which, however, failed 
of ratification in the Senate. In domestic ques- 
tions Seward was a moderate. He opposed 
emancipation imtil after a northern victory, 
favored a generous ]iolicy toward the South and 
supported IVesident Johnson against the Radical 
Republicans. 

Dmxter Perkins 

Works: Works of W. JI. Seivarcf (*d. by G, K. Baker, 

3 vols, (New York 1H53; new ed., 5 vols., Boston 
18S4). 

Consult: William //. Snvartf an Autobiography from 
jSui to with a memoir of his life and selec- 

tions from his letters hy 1 ^'. W. Seward, 3 vols. (New 
York 1S77-91); Bancroft, Frederick, 77 /c LAfe of 
William IL Stmund, 2 vols. (New ’^'ork n)oo); 
laithrop, K., William Henry Sctvatd (Boston 1898); 
T'emple, H. W., in American Secretaries of State and 
Their Diplomat y^ ed. hy S. F, Bemis, vol. vii (New 
York 1929) p. 3 -115; Dennett, Tyler, “Seward’s F^ar 
Eastern Policy” in American Historical HevicWf vol. 
xxviii (1922) 45-62. 

SKX EDUCATION AND SEX ETHICS. The 
widespread acceptance of the idea tliat young 
human beings need sex instruction is connected 
with the biological fact that in the human species 
there is a strong hereditary drive toward sexual 
functioning but no instinctive mechanism for 
control or regulation of sexual impulses. If the 


latter were limited strictly to reproduction and 
instinctively managed toward that biological 
end, as is true of animals, with the possible ex* 
ception of some of the higher primates, sex edu- 
cation would be unnecessary. But there is no 
such limitation. On the contrar}^, it seems prob- 
able to biologists that during the evolutionary 
process mankind acquired conscious control and 
memory associations regarding things sexual, 
thus making possible and desirable pleasure 
motives more or less independent of the repro- 
ductive cycle. 'Phis development of sexual grati- 
fication as an end in itself has led to many of the 
complicated problems of sex and has made it 
necessary for society to devise some means of 
controlling the sexual impulse. Since control 
must be based on intelligent choice, young 
persons can be expected to manage their in- 
herited sex impulses within the limits of health 
and social requirements only when they have 
been instructed by parents and teachers. 

Sex education is now commonly' understood 
to include all educational measures which in any 
way ])repare human beings, especially during 
childhood and adolescence, to deal with life 
situations and social relationships directly or 
indirectly arising out of the sex instinct. Such 
a broad general definition covers not only the 
modern movement for organized sex education 
of young persons in homes and schools but aj)- 
plies also to the more or less unorganized in- 
struction which in pnmiti\e societies and in 
civilized life from ancient to modern times has 
been given, under the auspices of the family, the 
tribe or religious institutions. It is probable that 
there has been some kind of sex education as 
long as young people have been instructed in 
various matters of conduct approved by the 
group or the coinitiunity of which they were a 
part, 'fhe simplest formal sex instruction under 
public or tribal auspices is that often included in 
the pubertal initiation of youths into manhood. 
Included in the prescribed ceremonies and 
curriculum of the initiation in many primitive 
societies is a certain amount of instruction re- 
garding the physical and social aspects of sex 
as they'' are understood and approved by the 
tribe to which the novice belongs. 

In all times and on all levels of human culture 
instruction in matters of sex has been closely 
bound up with the social mores and the prevail- 
ing codes of ethics applied to sex conduct. In the 
development of these codes religion has of 
course been a dominant factor. Whether through 
primitive magico-religious ritual, pagan eroti- 
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cism, Hebrew regulation, early Christian asceti- 
cism, Puritan repression, Catholic latitude or 
modern liberalism, religion has borne a close 
relationship to the sex attitudes and practises 
which have been characteristic of different 
people at different periods. Religious leaders 
moreover have for the most part given imjfficit 
if not overt recognition to the manifestations of 
the sex instinct and have sought to regulate or 
control these manifestations through the impo- 
sition of moral or religious sanctit)ns. Modern 
sex education with its varying method and con- 
tent can thus be more easily understof)d in the 
light of the ethical concepts out of which it has 
grown and by which its development has been 
conditioned. Among western peoples the ac- 
ceptance of the principle of irionogamv has been 
reflected in a general approA^al of the ethical code 
that regards as good and socially desirable the 
limitation of sexual functioning to monogamic 
marriage approved by church or state or both. 
This code of sex ethics, generally accepted in 
]irinciple although not ahvays in individual 
practise, appears to have been based chiefly on 
pragmatic experience and ecclesiastical dicta- 
tion. So far as monogamy is concerned, it is not 
out of harmony with the biological nature of 
human lieings, but biology has no scientific 
evidence for or against monogamic sex ethics. 
The facts relating to monogamy are in tw'o 
groups: first, there are almost equal numbers of 
the two sexes, a fact which suggests why some 
form of monogamic marriage has ahvays pre- 
vailed and w^hy in no large ethnological group 
has there been universal ])olygamy; second, a 
natural propensity for paired and extended com- 
panionship (a comrade impulse) aj spears to 
operate in many animals and in mankind. 'J’hcse 
biological tendencies toward monogamy have no 
obvious bearing on premarital and extramarital 
promiscuity. As an example, :<Hial anthro- 
pologists have observed that there aie in Mela- 
nesia some monogamic tribes whose sex ethics 
permit general promiscuity in childhood and 
youth, while other related tribes have extremely 
strict codes for the regulation of sexual con- 
duct. 

In occidental civilization until recent times 
the most important agency for the guidance of 
individuals in sex ethics has been the church. 
Not only has conduct along sexual lines been 
more or less clearly suggestt^d in many religious 
books in common use, but also it has long been 
the task of religious leaders to attempt to main- 
tain in their communities certain ideals and to 


indoctrinate the children and youths under their 
influence. This indirect sex education had 
enormous influence so long as the churches 
swayed the masses of the people; but leaders of 
the sex education movement have rt\X)gnized 
that religious sanctions have lost much of their 
power in modem times and that sex ethics pre- 
sented solely on the authority of the church fails 
to appeal to large numbers of young men and 
w^omen. In addition to the declining influence of 
religion social and economic changes have bex^n 
important factors in the modern development of 
sex ethics at id sex education. 'I'he disappearance 
of certain tabus and restrictions with respect to 
sex, the impact of increasing scientilic knowl- 
edge in overcoming religious and sticial prt'j- 
udices, the rapid industrialization and urbani- 
zatioii society since the eighteentli century, 
tl e larger freedom accorded to women, are 
atnong the phenomena w'hose emergence has 
brought the problem of sex into new focus. 

'J’he movement for organized sex education 
w'hi('!i has been extending rapidly in America 
and Europe during the past thirty years had its 
origin in the world wide medical attack on the 
venereal diseases. In the last (piarter of the 
nineteenth century there was accumulated a 
mass of scientifle knowledge regarding the 
causes, prevalence, disastrous physical effects 
and social results of gonorrhea and syphilis. 
National and international medical conferences 
in Europe between 1900 and 1905 resulted in the 
organization of .societies which, while aimed 
primarily at combating venereal disease by 
medical and sanitary measures, recognized that 
tlie spread of venereal germs was chiefly due 
to .sexual promi.scuity, especially prostitution. 
Hence the attack on the problem became social 
as well as medico-sanitary, an emydiasis that was 
reflected in the official name. Society of Sani- 
tary and Moral Prophylaxis, adopted both in 
France and in the United States, and in the use 
for many years of the term “social diseases” as 
a synonym for venereal diseases. The extent to 
which ignorance was a factor in the spread of 
venereal disease led to a recognition of the ne- 
cessity of sex education for both children and 
adults. At first the proposed teaching concerning 
sexual matters was directly aimed at preventing 
the sp>read of venereal disease by hygienic advice 
and by warning against promiscuity. Gradually, 
however, the scope of the movement was 
broadened through the participation of indi- 
viduals and organizations interested not only in 
the control of prostitution and in the eradication 
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f>f vx*nercal disease but in the wider pruhlenis of 
social welfare. In the United States ami England 
ihe influence of such individuals and organiza- 
tions was so great that the majority of' the iia- 
tioml societies for combating vencrenJ ilisenscs 
Iiave been reorganized as social hygiene associa- 
tions in which direct eniphnsis on disease is only 
a part of the j^rogram and education dealing with 
e\ery as]H‘ct of sex is prominent. 

In fjermaiiy social r<‘lormers and leaders of 
the women’s movement werechudly responsible 
early in the present century for the formation 
of the Deutscher Bund fiir Aliitterschiitz und 
Sexualrefdrrn, an organization devoted to 
the protection of imniarric'd mothers and thi'ir 
children, to tlie overcoming (d sex injustiees 
and the reform of the institution of Tnarriage. 
Similarly in other countries tlu‘ late nineteiailh 
and tlu* early twentieth cenliiry witnessed the 
breakdown f)f old pnjudict's and tabus with 
respect to sex and a growing tendency on the 
jiart of educators and social and religious leaders 
to promote s(‘\ enlightenment bast'd on a scien- 
tific understanding of the biological, h\gienic, 
psychological and social implications of st'X both 
111 tiu‘ life of the indi\idiial and in family and 
group relationships. 

'J’he pioneer work in broadening the original 
medical piograin of sex education, which was 
aimed at diseast* control, may be cnxlited tt) 
America. .Imong the delegates to the i()02 inter- 
national confertaice in Brusstds which gave the 
inspiration and j>n>gram for a chain of national 
societies against the \fnereal disease peril was 
an American })hysician, Dr. Prince .Albert 
IXlorrow. In i(;o4 he submitted It) tlu‘ Medical 
Society of the County of New A Ork plans for the 
organization f)f an American sov:iety whose ob- 
ject shouUl be to limit “the spread of diseases 
which ha\e their origin in the Social evil.” This 
kxl to the organization of the American Society 
for Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis (1905), the 
American JAderation for Sex Hygiene (1910) 
aiul the 1‘veiitual merging of several societies 
with relat<‘d interests into the .American Social 
llygient' .Association (it) 14). In its original usage 
soc'ial h\giene included a widt* range of health 
and social matters relating to the welfare of 
socit'ty in general. For example, in France the 
national department centralizing health and xvel- 
tarc, the Oflice National dllygicne Sociale, has 
di\isions devoted to germ diseases, menial hy- 
giene, nutrition, housing, public health nursing, 
social service, social insurance, charities, health 
education, social health and sanitation. In 


America such an inclusive interpretation of 
social hygiene was reji-cted b<‘cause much of its 
content was already classified and well developed 
under other a u.sp ices. Instead social hygiene was 
accepted as the desig^nation for tlu' movement to 
firomote social health. With emj)hasis on the 
family as a biological and social unit the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene A.ssociation purposed to 
give special attention to those phases of social 
liealth which in their essential nature are sexual 
and which had not been dealt with adecjuateiy 
bv"^ pnwious medical, social and educational 
agencies. Under its IcadiTship in the Fnited 
States and with tlie cooperation of the stite and 
national departments of health .is v^(‘ll as other 
jirivale organizations social hygiiaie measures 
(medical, legal, protective and educational) 
ha\{‘ been directed toward a large group of 
lu^allh and welfare j^roblems (physical, mental 
anti social) which have their origin in the 
])henomena of sex. d’his stressing of the sex 
centered problems of social health untler the 
banner tif .social iiygiene has bt't'n so widely ac- 
cejned in .America and most of Kurope that the 
original ust' of the ttTm social hv gieiu' to include 
all matters which relate to the healtli or wel- 
fare of society in general has btxrome largely 
obsolete. 

Systematic sex education for both chiklren 
anti atlults has from tht* first occupied an inifior- 
tant ])laci' in the social hygiene movement. In 
support of its jirogram the cooperation of 
parents and educators h.is Ix en eaihsted as well 
as that of j)hysicians, religitnis leaders, social 
workers, crirniiuilogists and others concerned 
with related })roblems of public he.ilth, juvenile 
delinquency, recre.ition and eommunitv welfare. 
vSex education in Amt'rica lor many years 
.stressed the common evil results of mismanaged 
sex instincts, sucli as personal ill health, il- 
legitimacy, prorni.scuity and ventaeal tlisease. 
This attack on the negative side has been con- 
siderably modified, excejit in certain professional 
courses for adults, and there is incTea.sed em- 
phasis on eilucation ba.sed on an understanding 
of sex in its relation to the individual and the 
family and directed toward .successful marriage 
and parenthood. Leaders of flie movement are in 
j)raclically unanimous agreement that .sex edu- 
cation should set in bold relief the normal, 
healthful and aesthetic aspects of sex and should 
touch physical and mental abnormality, vicious 
s(K:jal conditions and disease only in so far as it 
seems neces.sary to warn youth regarding the 
dangerous pitfalls connected wdth sex. Extensive 
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knowledge of piithology— physiml, iiiciiial 
or social -has no place in modern jnogranis for 
sex education. 

The chief opportunity and rcsjuaisihility for 
sex instruction of childre!i heltne liij. school 
age rests on the home, in winch there is op}M)r- 
tunity for progressi\e iiygienic care, guidance 
and example as wc^ll as siinpli' instruction or ad- 
monition regarding ju rsonal sc\ iiahits Ade- 
quate training for parents to this end 1- increas- 
ingly c)eeni>ying the atttaition of edueatoi^ and 
of jKirents thems<dves. I Aider the ausj ices f)t tlie 
parent edneation, tin inn ,, rv school and tht' 
child study movements <onsiderahlc ]'ro<'ress 
has hecai made in reccait vcais in fiirnisl.mg 
guidance tor se\ trainin*' 'ii ihcA. tn>e. P\ nuMiis 
of lc*ctun‘s, printial m.-ticr and di^ctssdon'- 
women's eliihs and ]MJent-l(\.cht r ('rgani/;;i i« nm 
are also assisting in picparing j)arcni: ^o g*. ' 
tlieir ehlldrc*n c.irlv s("' gindiiue. 

It is a geiierallv acL'cjiU 1 in-opo-ii ion that the 
hc'St lonnd.ition lorscx tdneation q.r' schools 
is in Inoliigical s«. a in ‘s. ( it nc*ra: I.'m ’ Ic dc m om 
cerning rcprodintnni }'ro\id<-s.. , i- nUo*. alii- 
tiiclt'and I'ackcioiind ;<•! soci.dproi jiinso: sc.. 
jMort'over, wink* mk li sluihc-s do not id’ulion 
dirtrtlv in dctcini'nirL; sc\ c<nu!is!. t:.'.\ m.yv 
bi‘ so orgaiii/cd .!-> !o d.raw attcnla*’ t ) :hc i.'la- 
tion between licaltii lialnls and st \. ’i hi' la-h o1 
biiiklmg ('ll bndogical iviiow Icch.'e the nn.I’- 
vidiiai’s ideal.. ('! socialized .-^c^ c<»ndnct I'eion-'s 
to si‘\ ethics, which should aim to U'ac h < he 
guiding principle^ nnderk ing sociallv appiovcd 
sex lelations. in tliis eonneition course, in the 
social scicaicc‘s, in home ccononiu s .ind noino 
making, in gcncial litc'Miiiic, ui In dili or 
physical edneation, atloi'd a logiezd nr. aiis loi’ the 
consideration o( subject matter iciaing to '-c\ 
ill its In-aring on jn iso'ial and I indlv !itc. in 
some sections oi the- <■< )im1 rv the cmiI v t'l.ic'lr-.e o* 
including sex inr.trnction in a g 'n ral eoniwc 
entitled ‘Aiiaracter education o: ‘ \ i hanictcT 

education" still jn-rsisls. L\v.cj't in piofessioii.d 
schools of mcxlieiiKg nursing, (‘diication (,r thc*- 
ology the ]>resc‘nt lendcaiev m c.ccond.iry and 
Itigher schools is to integrate sc \ teaching in the 
general academic ]trogram ratlicr tfian n> sia it 
apart as a spetdal c()m'sc o! 

Sex educxition in tl'<‘ I ni'cd Slates is not 
limited to schools and c'oIIcl’cs. C hiirclic.-., the 
Ak)ung Alen’s Cdirisli.m Association, tin' onng 
Women's Christian As.soci.a ion and ('thci 
religious associations lor y>inig peopUg lod.g-; 
and fraternities, the NaP.onai ^ on n cd ol W omen, 
the Women's (diristiaii d'empem ite I ukui, tlu 
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(General h'ederalion of Women’s Club- and 
numerous other j^rivate and protc^ssional gr(*ups 
are active parlicijxints 'in tlie moveanent. not 
only through the formulation of delinite jiro- 
grams ol sex laluealion Init through the dis- 
semination of lit c‘rai lire on vaiioiis as|>t‘cts of 
sex .md social hvgieiu' and thnuigh a eoneerted 
effort h\ means of j^ropaganda to eomlxit the in- 
lliienee of imw liolesome books and j^eriodieals, 
motion juetures and eommereiali/ed rntertain- 
Tiuait tending to give undue j'rominenee to 
sen.sational or morbid asj'cets of sex. 

('ertam j'hascs of social hvgiene indiri‘etlv 
related to six edneation have beeomt' tin* eon- 
eern of s]H*eial groups, cliiif among which are 
the ' .‘ie(ii‘s oigani/A‘d to combat ] >ros( it ution 
considered as a social evil in itself apart from 
' eJK‘r. al di.si asm 1 n the I Anted States t he Anier- 
ic.iu Social llv'giiMic Xssociatioii has absorbed 
nrea ot these organi/.it i< ms and promotes their 
jir-' ’rams tlnongli \[> departments ol leg.d and 
j'rol(ctne intMsnre.. in lairojH* ^’ich soeii‘ties 

campaign .I'jam 1 t I'e ev iU oi tlu' licimMiig s\stem 
pcrmittevt !w most gov enmients, < )l her agencies 
v.iii.h are earrving on elkvtive programs oi re- 
seirih or miiication with refeienee to si x prob- 
iv'nr. :*!c* tiu‘ i.e.igne ol Nations, whicli sjMmsors 
a committee on nionnation.il tialhe in women 
and children, the W’oikl bcMgui^ for Stwiial Kc‘- 
lorin, tiu' As.oci.aion (or Alor.d and Social 
llvgicsie, the' I hxikh Division of ilie Deague ot 
lA'd Cl OSS Socli'tic^s and vaiif'iis both control 
and c ngciiu s socictjcs as we ll as oi gani/ations 
eonec rnc'cf with llic ]>iotc‘etion {>{ women and 
chiidren. \t the'l’hird 1 ntc rn.it ional C’onlerence 
for Sc'xual K( form he Id in L(*ndon in Kj-q it was 
]>iopo..od to s(‘t up an inlernat lonal hureau ol 
SI \ education for the pnr]'ose ol glv ing informa- 
tion on how to sjuvad metliods and know kxlge 
ol scieiitilK' sc‘X (due.ition. 

In addition to the Dnitcxl Slates tlie chief 
centers lor sociad bvgieiie and sew lalueation in 
the world todav aiv C anada, haigland, hranee, 
C/eehoslovMl' la and (ieiananv. In all these 
countries iln re are undiu v arious names national 
socu'Tic's lor social livgiencg which t.ikc* tlu* k‘acl 
in c'diuxitional .letivitu's. A’he programs and 
cnriicula recommended for sex education of 
voimg pe rsons are similar tc) those desenbed for 
ll.e I mted States. All bc*gin witii biological facts 
rc'gardmg rc-prodiielion in animals, ]>laiits and 
humans as a basis for understanding human 
social ri'latioiis. All tc*ach a limilc'd amount of 
.sex liygiene, including information on ecnercal 
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disease. All stand for sex etliics based f)n the 
ideal of moiio^Tamic hiiiiily life and emphasize 
tlie study of social problems as a j^reparation for 
marriage and ]xirenthood. 

7die br<*alvdo\vn of conventional standards of 
sex ethics and sex ednc:ation in time of social 
and economic iiph<‘aval is nowhere better ex- 
emplified tlian in S(j\ iet Russia, d he revolution 
of i()jy resulted in the complete elimination of 
f>ld t‘thical .saiu'tlons aiul religious attitudes with 
respect to sex. Jn their place has come a rational 
program of sex educatioTi launclied under gov- 
ernm(‘nt auspices, h'rank st‘X teaching designed 
to m<‘et tht‘ needs of all ag(‘s is disseminated not 
only through the schools hut by every tlevice of 
modern ])ropaganda including lectures, j'josters, 
hooks, pam])hlets and periodicals, radio, travel- 
ing exhihits and demonstrations. In the schools 
simj^le lessons in nature* study and biology are 
follow't'tl by lectures on tlie anatomy aiul physi- 
ology of s(‘\ org<ins and on general sex hygiene. 
For adults there are institutes giving instruction 
in the })renatal and postnatal care of infants, in 
the treatment and pre\('ntion of venereal disease 
and in birth control and other s]H*cialized vsex 
problems. An unusual f<‘ature of the j)rogram is 
the ijistitulion of ytublic trials for sexual offenses. 
Instead of .seeking to divert attention from such 
trials, tlu* authorities invite it for the purpose ol 
ati.swering (jut‘stions and supplying information 
to all who are interested. Leaders of the move- 
ment in Soviet Russia end(‘avor to diflerentiate 
between sex t*ducation which includes merely 
the giving ol information and sex training which 
stre.sses the formation of halhts conducive to 
hygienic living; both em])hases are aimed at an 
intelligent undenstanding of and protectiott of 
all life processes. 

Probably the greatest good that has come from 
tlie .sex education movement is not from the con- 
tent of more* or less formal outlines lor study in 
schools and other institutions so much as from 
the wholesome ami .scientific atmosphere that 
has lH*i‘n thrown around sex. The past thirty 
\ years have witne.ssed in the United States and 
luirope an enormous advance in tlie develop- 
ment of a .scientific attitude toward sex as a 
major factor in life. Whether or not sex instruc- 
tion is incorporated into official educational 
programs, its importance has been permanently 
establislied. Moreover a growing awareness of 
the social significance of sex has brought about 
the elimination of tabus and repressive measures 
xvith w'hich liisc'ussion or study of sex was for- 
merly surrounded and has resulted in an increas- 


ing emyihasis on factors Iciiding tc the under- 
standing and control of tlie sex imf ukse. 

M. .\. BigI'I.ow 

A^rr: Ethics; Morals; I'amtlv; C/iili); Educmiion; 
Pari-nt Enrcwijox; ilivuii Ida cvnox; Mfnial 
Jh(:jr\r: Ahnormal I*.m cnoi oov ; I’.sv choanaj.vms; 
C’ha.stitv; (.'laanAcv; MvKKixcii; Companionai !• 
Makkiaol; I'lin- Lom ; Conci iuwui ; Incisi; Pros- 
'1111 mon; Divorc’i ; Ii.i.rcai imacv; Ahortiox; Ririii 
C'on'ikol; Aj)01.i..s(*lnci ; iNi riAiioN; lu r riLiTX* 
Riti's. 

Consult: J''oer.stL*r, F. \\\, ScxiuiUtluh uuii Srxiuil- 
pddauoLtik (.jfh eil. \’ic‘nn;i tf- h\ M. booth as 

Altirnmfc and the ohlcfn (l.oin^lon 1012); I Icr- 

hcrl, .S., h'undan/rntids in Scwuil Idhiis ( bondon 
ig2o); Michel'S Roherto, /he (iii n-:cn drr Ccsi hh i hts- 
nioiaf (Munith mii), it. as Scsual hdhus- (lyondon 
igi4); Hloch, b, Das SexnaUchcn nnst tci /.fit (olli ed. 
berlin igo<>h tr. hv M. I'.. Paul (lamdon igoS), I'ok'I, 
A. lb. Die sexuc/Ir J''ni!;r (71)1 cd. Munuli mo7), 
iitlapted and tr. h\ C'. 1 *'. Mar-diall {rc\. ed. New ^ 01k 
ig22); ( ieddes, P., and 'J’hoinson, |. A., Si \ {la)nilon 
jgi4); bij^t'low, M. A, Se\- luliu ation (\eu dork 
igi(>); (iallichan, W. M., .1 Textfniok of S<\\ I'klio atuni 
(boston ig2i); Hall, (i. S., Julia alional pKthlnns, z 
vols. (New York i g i r ) \ ol. j, ( h. sii; Pinke\ h h, A. R., 
Prdai’oyjha, 2 vols, (and ed. Must o\\ 1(125), hy 
N. Perlnuilter uikI ed. h\ Cl. S. (‘ounts as 'J'hi' \c 7 v 
Kduiation in Sonet Russia (New dotk i()2(b (.h. xiii; 
W'lntei, Flla, Red \'nti/e {\v\\ d(*ik lu.pO eh. 
Whrte House Conft'retKe on Child I le.ilth and Pro- 
teetion, .seet. 1, Medical S('r\ i* e, C'oininittee on 
Cjrowtli and Development, (In/rrth and Dn eliflnnent 
of the (Jhihf 4 V(tls. (Neu d’oik vol. iv, p. 

14(^45, 1 6 !-()(); blot.h, b, “Die sexiK'lle h'rane im 
Altertuin und ihre bedeutun^; fur die ( le^enwarP' in 
Deutseher bund fur Mulierst hut/, ldu}>s(hrift, no. 2 
(Berlin igiz); Malinowski, Jk, Sex and Repiession in 
Saiaoe Soiiety (N(‘w ^’oik it;27); bnflault, R., The 
AlotherSy 3 vols. (bondon 1027); Westermarek, Id, 

A History of Ihanan Alaniai'e, 3 vols. (5th ed. bon- 
don ig2i); Thomas, \V. b, Se\ and Siniety (Chicago 
jgo7); ICllis, Havekuk, .SVv in Relation to Soeiet\\ 
his Studies m the Psvelioloip' ol Se\, vol. vi (Pliila- 
delphia ig27), and 'J'he Task of *SV>< m/ llvfjiene (2nd 
ed. boston ig27); (ialloway, T. W., aScx and Social 
Health (New York 1(124); Key, Idlen, Karleken oeh 
dktenskapet (3rd ed. .Stoikholm 1023), tr. hy A. (b 
Chater as Love and Alarriai^o' (New York igi 1 ); Wag- 
ner, Ib, Das Wesen der Cesehleihisliebe (Jena Jg3o); 
The Sex Problem in Modern Sodetv, ed. by J. h'. 
McDermott (New York 1(131); Allcndy, R. b\ and 
Y., Capitalisme ct sexualite (Paris ig32); Ilobhouse, 

L. T., Morals in Evolution (4th cd. London ig23); 
Our Chanffii!}^ Alorality, ed. hy b'reda Kirehwey (New 
York IC124); berl, Emmanuel, Le bourffeois et V amour 
(2nd cd. Paris 1931); Briffault, K., Sin and Sex (New 
York i<)3i); Cdalliehan, W. M., 77 /e Jknson of Prudery 
(boston (iroves, E. R., Marriaj^e (New York 

1033); bjerre, P. C., Aktenskupets omdaninf' (Stock- 
holm ig28), tr. hy 'P. Ib Winslow as 7 'he Refnakitm of 
M’irriau,e (New York ig3i); Margold, C. W., Sex 
Freedom ami Social (Control (Chicago 1926); May, 

G. J., Social Control of Sex Expression (bondon 1930); 
Eliot, T. D., “Some Future Issues in the Sex Prol> 
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iem” in International Jour ttnl of Kthifs, voi. xxx (iqh>~ 
20) 296- 310; President’s Keseart h C.’nimnittee on So- 
cial Trends, Recent Social Trends in the I'nited States, 
2 vols. (New York 1933) vol. i, p. 414-23; Sexual 
Reform Congress, "J'hird, London I92(>, Proceedinfrs, 
ed. by Norman llaire (London 1930). 

SEX E'rHICS. See Sex Education and Sex 
Ethics. 

SEIDEL, MAX \ ON (1846—1901), (jcmnin 
jurist. After cornplctinjr Ids academic traininjr 
Seydel entered the Rav^arian public ser\ice in 
1872; he resigned in jS8i to become professor 
of j^reneral, (ierman and Bavarian public law in 
Munich, where he remained until his death. A 
vci*y jirolific writer on juridical, political and 
statistical matters, Seydel w^as a ri^id and pre- 
cise thinker. He servi'd as a .sociate editor of 
several publications, including the Anna/en d(S 
Deiitsclirn Reiehs (j88i ■ 1900), Kriiische L/Vr/c/- 
jahrsschrijt fiir (icsct'^t^^ehun^ umi Rrehismssen- 
schaft (1881-1901) and llandhuch dcs dfJentUchm 
Rcc/its dcr (iegetmart (1892- 1901). 

Seydel is best known in comiection with the 
.'>harp controversy concerning the fundamental 
nature of th<‘ Oerman Empire under the Bis- 
inarckian constitution. In a cliallcn^intj; in- 
vestigation of “l)<‘r BiindesstaatsliegrifF” in 
Zr it sell rift fiir die gvsannnte Staatsivisscnschaft 
(vol. xxviii, 1872, p. 185-256) he ajiplied to the 
(derman constitution the view of John C. Cal- 
houn that “Sovereignty is an entire thing; — to 
divide, is, — to destroy it.” I’he idea of the 
Biindesstaat y as develojied es]K‘cially by C. Wait/, 
(who also drew upon studies of the American 
con.stilution), G. Meyer and A. Haenel, he 
attacked as logically inconsistent with the es- 
sentially indivisible and unlimited nature of 
sovereignty. Seydel held that there can be only 
unitary states or Stuatenhundcy alliances between 
sovereign states which do not there '; jn renounce 
their sovereignty; Germany, like the ITnited 
States and Switzerland, was of the latter tyjie. His 
advocacy of this point of view made Seydel the 
leading adv^ocate of stat<*s’ rights in C/ermany. 
I’he Konnnentar zm X 'erfassiitgsiirhundc ftir das 
Deutsche Reich (Wurzburg 1873, 2nd ed. 1897) 
was an attcrnjit to justify his a])plication of the 
theory of indivisible sovereignty to Germany. 
The spirited contro\ ersy led to a clear victory 
for Scydehs opponents, but he exerted an im- 
mense influence upon the theory of sovereignty 
in federalism. The dispute influenced the dis- 
cussion of the Reich -Lcitider problem in Cier- 
inany after the World War. SeydePs attack upon 
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the concept of the juristic personality of the 
state and his view that sovereignty is the 
personal attribute of the ruler remain important 
for modern discussions of sovereignty. 

Sigmund Neumann 

Importan* rvorks: (irundzwte einer nlhtetneinen Stoats- 
lehn (Wiirzhurp: i«S73); Bayrisches Staatsreiht, 7 vols. 
(.Munich and J^VcibuiK i. Hr. 1SS4-94; 2nd ed., 4 
vols., Frciburti i. Hr. i8()6); Staat\recht/i( he und poli- 
tische Ahhandfuyvten (I-rciburj^ i. Hr. 1893^ and new 
series ed. bv K. Krazeisen (Tubin{j:en 1902), with a 
comprehensive list of ScNtiel’s w<Mks and contempo- 
rary nec rolo;dcs, p. 325; I drtrdite aus dem all^emeinen 
Stautsrccht (Munich 1903). 

Consult: PiloW, IL, RTax von Seydel (Munich 1901); 
Jellinek, (i., All^enicine Staatshhre U3ril ed. by Walter 
Jcllmek, Herlin 1914^. ICnierson, R., State and Sover- 
eiitnty in Modern Cenuany (New Ha\en 1(128), espe- 
cially ch. iii; Zorn, 1 *., “Lie Entw'icklun^ der Staiits- 
rechts\Mss»*nschait seit i8Un’’ ‘m jfahrhuih des (iffent- 
liiheti Reihts, vol. i (1907) 61—62; lUissi, Luiip, “Pre- 
fazione” ro his Italian tianslation of Seydel’s (Jrund- 
Z'uye . . . , in Bibliotcca dr u icnze politii he e a/nministra^ 
five, 2nd ser., vol. viii (1898- iQOi) 1143 50; Rehm, 
Ilcnnann, in An Itiv fur dfjentliches Ret lit, vol. xvi 
(19OJ) 359-402. 

SHAFI‘ 1 , MUHAMMAD IBN IDRTs AL- 
(767-820), Moslem jurist. vVl-SIialVi studied in 
Mecca with Mfdik ibn-Anas and later lived in 
Bagdad and C'.airo; accordingly his legal tbeoric^s 
fit into two periods, an Iraqi and an Egyptian. 

AI-Shafi‘i was the founder of the Shafiite 
school of law. His work consisted chiefly in 
iTK'diating between the traditional and the indi- 
vidual tendencies of the period and in system- 
atizing Islamic law (c/.v.). He placed the latter 
upon a scientific basis and was concerned not 
only with case decisions or occasional argumen- 
tation, but also with the establishment of fun- 
damental principles of jurisprudence and legal 
methodology. He attemj^ted to relate the legal 
maxims and individual decisions in an integral 
system and to reconcile tlie logical contradic- 
tions which might arise from their consequences. 
He accomplished his purpose chiefly through 
argument by analogy {qiyds)y a method which 
he did not initiate hut which he developed and 
used scientifically. Analogies might be drawn, 
according to al-Shafi‘i, from certain fixed 
sources. These, he held, were the Koran, the 
Simna, wEich he defined as the practises of the 
prophet, and the ijmd\ which he was the first 
dearly to establish as the agreement of the ma- 
jority of Moslem people on any legal question. 
His classification of legal sources was accepted 
hy all the orthodox schools of Moslem law. 

Al-Shafi‘i wrote in dialogue form, arguing 
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with nnonyrnoiis opponents. ]\Iost of his writ^ rcction. Upon its discoxcjy in i 6 S^ he fl^i ca 
ir.gs, whicii cover a vast amount of lo^al T7iatc- Jloiiand, where he died the foJIovvmg year. Dry- 
rial, were c()llee!ed iiiklcr the title A' den’s thrive j)oems 7 V/e Jlh'th//, Absalom arid 

JosLPii ScHA('JiT Ac/ijtupJiel and Albion and Albaniiis satirized 

Consult-. ]\I;u (lonakl, T '. 11, Th-i chipwcnt of Mm/im ‘Shaftesbury. p 

Thr()h)i.i\\ jfunspnuUiue tinJ C ^(ttislitutional Theory En\\ AKI) P. C IIl'A NEY 

(New York 190,:;) p. 103-11; ( iuJdzihcr, \., The Zdhi- Comult: ^.‘hrisiir, W. D., A Life of Anthony Ashhy 

71 ten, ihr Le/n system und Hire Uesihuhtc (Lcipsic Cooper, First Jsorl of Shaftesbury, 2 vols. (London 

1.SK4) p. 20-2(); Jiftaisiriisser, ( 1 , “Alliance und Varyo, The First Fail of Shaftes^ 

CharakTtM- dcs junstist lien Denkens im Islam” in York mn); 'rievelvan, O. M., En^and 

Islam, vol. \i\ (1024-25) under the Stuarts (i4th’ed. London 192S), especially 

ch. xii. 

SHAFPLSBITRV, FIRST EARL OF, An- 
thony Ashley Cooper (1621 -S3), British states- SHAFTESBURY, 'I'UIRD EARF^ OF, An- 
rnan. Shafleshury was tin* most iiilluential ol tikiny Ashley Cooper (1671-1713), British 
the ^roiip of politicians who in the ivipi of pliijosopher. Shaftt'sIniiT was educated under 
Charles ii founded the Enidish parliamentary tiie supervision of John Locke. He resided at 
party system. Under C’harl(‘s 1 and the C’om- various times on the continent, becoming inti- 
monwealth he took a moderate position and was mate in Hollaiul with the journalist I.e (Mere 
one of the leadta's w ho brought about the Resto- and with Bayle, tlie ITench refugee skeptic, 
ration. C’harh^s 11 appointed him a privy conn- Sliaftesburv’s precocious //a////n’ I ir- 
cilor and later lord chanctdlor; but as the king’s tuc appeared in i6()p, his Srnsns amnnunis; 
])olicy of subservience to I ranee and of la\or to Essay on the Jn eedoni of II it atid Humour and 
the Ihiglish Catholics took shajK-, Shaftesbury the Moralists in 'Fliese works, carefully 

](‘ft his ser\ict‘ and lH‘came leader of an active nwised, along with additional essays aj)]>eared 
oj)jK)sition. 'Those op]K)sing the king were at anonymously in 17 1 1 ns Uliat at teristics of Men, 
that time known as tin* “C'ountry” as contrasted Opinions, Tinus (3 vols., London), 

with tlu‘ “Court” jiarty, although neither had as Shaftesbury was the most im]>ortant of tlie 
yet any coherence. Shaft<*sbury became presi- deists. He believed in a benevolent Ciod, whose 
dent of the Creen Ril>bon C lub, a group of orderly utiiverse has no place for miracles wdiich 
nobl.'s and otheis Opposed to the king’s policy “mangle and disfigure Nature.” He differed 
who met regularly in the King’s Head 'Tavern, from both Locke and Hobbes, teaching that 
Flere tluy held del)ates, jilanned action in J^ir- moral .sanctions an* not b.ised on arbitrary law, 
liament and wo\ea network of political inllueiur even Scriptural, or on the liope of rewards and 
in Lanidon and the country. 'They were the punishments. J’he sense of right and wrong is 
nucleus of the Whigs, the first regular )K>liticai found by “looking into oursekes.” He .severeil 
party in Ihiglish hisUny. Jn three successive morality from religion, a.sseri ing \\ ith Bayle that 
jiarliamentary elections from i()7<S to ih<Si they the atheist is as likely to be virluous as the thei.st. 
se'cured a majority but failed to carry their 1 1 is optimistic dei.sm, a re\ived btauwolent sto- 
meMsures again.st the king’s ojipo.sition. When icism, was stnnigly .social; philosophy, he held, 
in jh7(; the king ]iostponed for a year the me^et- w'as the “.study of ha])pinc.ss” in its most general 
ing of a Rarliameait already ejected, Shaf t(\sbury applicatiems. 

and others of his party sent in numerous peti- His influence was W'ide*spread. Jk)pc’s Essay 
lions urging the king to a.s.seanbK‘ Rarliament on Man is a metrical restatement of wShaftes- 

nnmexliately. Others .sent in addre.sses stating bury ’s philosophical position, possibly mediated 

their abhorrence of thus bringing pressure to by Bolingbroke. In Scotland Hutcheson es- 
bear upon the king, 'The two parties were there- poused his moral conception ot the “greatest 
upon dubbed Petitioners and Abtiorrers; sub- happiness for the greatest number” and passed 
secjuently these parties became knowm as Whigs it on to Adam Smith. Eleven iLuglish editions 
and 'I’ories. of the Characteristics appeared during the cen- 

The persistent hut futile efforts of the Whigs tury. Shaftesbury’s writings were wddely read in 
in these parliaments to exclude the Catholic I^'rance, Diderot translating the Inquiry. They 
duke of York from the throne aroused such soon appeared in German. Such thinkers as 
strong feeling among tlie 'Tories that tile Whig l.eibniz, Lessing, Mendelssohn and Wieland 
leaders feared for their lives. Sliafteshury en- found his conception of morals stimulating. 'To 
tered with others into a plot for a general insur- Herder his philosophy was a “new-born Hci- 
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leiiism.’' The German interest in Shafteshiirv 
remained keen after the decline of his direct 
influence in Kngland. 

Howard Robinson 

'I"hc best edition of the CJinrat fo isti, k is that 
Ijy J. M. Kol)crtson, z A’oIs. (London i()oo). 

(,'omu/f: Fo\vk-r, 'rhoinas, Shaftrshury ami JIutthvson 
(l^ondon 1SS2); Tlw LiJ(\ I htpublis/ial Lt tlrrs ami 
Phria\nJ)ltiial Kiyjwru af Ant h(ni\\ I'^arl of Sliaftr\bttr\\ 
cd. by Rer\jainin UanJ (l.oiKlon i()Oo); Stephen, Les- 
lie, History of ICnyJish 'I'lioiiyfit in the F.iyht t enth ( len- 
tiny, 2 vols. (3rd t‘d. London i<;02); (d/^clvi, ( ieorj^ 
\ori. Dir PliHosophie Shiiiteshiiry's ( I -(‘ipsu i.S7(>); 
Spicker, ( lideon, Die Phil<i\ophie des (Jiafen i on 
Shaftedniry (h'reibuic i. Hr. 1.S7?); Le.npitl.i, S. von, 
(icsthithte del deutsthen I jitei ii}io' 7 ri\sen\( haft />;? -//;// 
J^imle de\ iS. Jahrhnmh rt (( io(tinj.>'‘n Stoiih, 

J'k P., “IMiilosophy ol Antbonv. 3rd Earl of Shaltes- 
burv” in Fsui\'\ in I ntellet tna! }lis!or\\ Dtdnated to 
jfinne\ llaii'ty Rohni^toi (Nt‘\v p. 21-^0; 

CassiKT, I'b, Die ]*I(ifoni\( he Penats^^am e n: f^hndor I 
iitid die Si fin/e 7 'on (Janihnd o ^ Stucliei' dei IhbliotluE 
W'arluiii;, vol. .\\i\ (Leipsic I'aL’) P* 1 i- oS, 127-40. 

SIIAI'di:SirLRY, SbA’EVriT E\IU. OF, 
Anthony Asiiia:Y C’oopiu (jSoi S:;), fatiTlish 
social refornier. Alter an unhap]'\ tliiklhood inul 
ail education at llarrou and ().\lord, he entered 
the House of k’onunons in iN2f>. 'lh\o years 
later he was a juiuor minister. In 1X32 Michael 
Sadler, the leader in Parliament ol the move- 
ment for factor\ reform, lost liis seat at the 
general election, being defeated ]>y Mac«nilay. 
Shafteshiirv, who was then Ford \shley, was 
invited to take his placie Iwom that timt: until 
he went to the House of 1 .ords on the death of 
his father in iS^i, he eliv'otial himself in the 
H ouse of Commons to the interests of the work- 
ers. Ill 1842 Shafteshnry caiiied an act to 
take w^omen and vonng children out of the 
mines, lii iS.|7 J\irliament passed the eii 
Hours Act for workers in the mills. Shaftesbury 
was out of Parliaiiu'iit at the tinn , lor he iiad 
resigned his .seat on his comers, .n to Peel s 
policy for repealing the corn laws, but the chief 
credit for this success was rightly given to his 
])atienl advocacy. Other causes that enlisted 
liis active sympathy were housing reform (he 
AWis the author of two acts) and the rescue 
of the little children who were emjdoyed to 
swTep chimneys. To these crusades he sacrificed 
his political ambitions, refusing high political 
ofiice. He had adininistralivt* e.Kperience as a 
member of the Hoard of Health from iS4(S to 
T<S5;4, and as a lunacy commissioner from 1S2S 
to his death. From 1834 Avas chairman of the 
iatter body. An active philanthropist, he 
gave iijD a great deal of time to the Ragged 
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Schools, to helping prisimcrs, and to aU forms 
of benevolent effort. As a strong Evangeli- 
cal, he took an active part in opposing 
both the High Ghurch and the Hroad Church 
movements of his time. He inherited from his 
father a large estate, in a dt'plorably neglected 
coTidition, and he was greatly embarrassed by 
his trouldes as a landlord. Shaftesbury occupied 
a unicjue position, for he did more than any 
.siiiglt‘ man to give a new tone on soc ial ques- 
tions to the upper class world of his time. He 
was an isolated figure; his narrow views on reli- 
gion kept him from full coo]n‘ration with others 
who shared his social symjxithies, but his char- 
acter and his perseverance made him one of the 
constructive forces of his age. 

John EawrI'Nci H, \ almond 

Jl orh\': Speethes upon Suhiects llirriny Relation ( Uiiefly 
tit ///-' i'danns and Interests if tin Lahonnmi (Hass 
(Liinclon iSuS). 

iJonshIt: 1 LkIcRt. Ei^iwin, The Life ami Work of the 
Seventh Rarl tf Shaft ednir\\, 3 vols. (Lotrloii iSS()); 

I faiiitiiond, J. L. ani’ Ik, Ltnd Shaf teshiii y (. 7 tul cd. 
Lonilon 1023), Lft>.ul\', J. W., Loni Shaf leshiny and 
Sin lal-Imlustrial Progress (London 11)20); jobnson, 
1 -). k’.. Pioneers of Reform (London i<>2<)) t li. \’; Wal- 
pole, Spencer, Studu s in Bio}iraphy (New Voik 1907) 
p. 316-56. 

SI l.\N G YAN G (W ei Yang or Ku ng-sun Yang) 
(r. 380-338 B.C’.), C’hinese statesman and politi- 
cal th<*orist. Born in the state of Wei, Shang 
went in 361 B.c.totheneighboringstale of C’h‘in, 
where he .soon won the favor oi its ruler, Duke 
Hsiao. In 359 he })ro}>osed im}>ort<mt changes 
in the law, whieli virtually abolished the privi- 
Ieg<‘S of the nobility and made military merit 
the sole‘ basis for distinction. Agriculture and 
weaving wert* to In* the oiilv ociaqiations for the 
people, wlio were organized into groiqis of fives 
and t(‘ns, all the members of the grouj) being 
jointly responsible for one another’s condiiet. 
Shang Vang’s name is associated with other 
widespread administrative* reforms and with 
changes in land tenure and taxation, which he 
perhaps initiatetl. His foreign policy was charac- 
terized by extreme belligerence. I le attacked bis 
former eouiitry, Wei, and suceeetled in annexing 
arg<; territories and was rewarded in 340 by the 
grant of the principality of Shaiig. 'riirough his 
n 4 orms, however, he had ineiirred the liatred 
not only of the nobility hut also of tlie crown 
prince. Wlien the latter succeeded his father in 
338, Shang Yang’s authority was at an end, and 
he was killed after a desperate attempt at rebel- 
lion. The policy which he inaugurated, however.. 
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had a great and lasting influence. The adminis- 
tration of Ch‘in remained higlily centralized and 
bureaucratic instead of feudalivStic, and it fol- 
lowed the foreign policy outlined by Shang 
Yang, resulting in the overthrow of all the other 
feudal states and the foundation of the Clfin 
Ern])ire in the third c<*ntury n.t'. 

I'here is a book ascribed to Shang \ang, 
known as 77 /c Book of Lord Shan^ (tr. into 
English by J. J. E. Duyvendak, London 1928). 
It is one of the classics of the so-called “school 
of law,” the group of thinkers who stressed the 
importance of government by law, as opposed 
to the Confucian ideal of government by “moral 
virtue.” Doubtless Shang Vang himself had 
nothing to do with the authorship of this work, 
which is a compilation of later date, probably 
the third century H.c*. The extant book is a 
mixture of old fragments and later forgeries. In 
part, however, it re|U’esents the oldest phase of 
the development of the school of law and prob- 
ably expresses the idcnis of the statesman for 
W'hom it was named. Its doctriiu* is extremely' 
hansli; w'ar and agriculture are tlu* only occupa- 
tions allowed to the people and cultural activi- 
ties, which are termed parasitic, are to be 
eliminated, 'bhis anticullural tendency bears a 
certain kinship with 'Taoism, from which, how- 
ever, it differs widely in its practical apj)licalion. 
The central idea of the political theory ex- 
pounded in The Book of Lord Shanff is the 
necessity for creating a strong government; the 
strength of a government is relative to the weak- 
ness of the people and is insured 1)\ a strict rule 
of law'. In the fourth and third centuries me., 
when China underwent a period of terrific U{)- 
heaval, in which feudalism was finally u]>rooted, 
these ideas were undoubtedly inlhiential and 
helped to formulate the conception of a state. 

J. J. L. Duyvhndak 

Consult’. “ Introcluctum” to ). J. I.. DuyvendaU’s 
translation of The Jionh of Lord Shorn* ^ p. 1— j sn; 
Foi'kc, A., (jes( hichtf drr alien ehinesiu hen Philosophic^ 
Ilamhur^ LIni\(.‘rsitat, Al)haiidlun}j;en aus dem (ichici 
der Auslandskunde, vol. xxv (I lamhurK 1027) p. 450— 
01; \Vu, Kno-C’hen^, Anc ient (Aiinese Political 'J'he- 
orics (Shan^diai j(>2«S) ch. vii; Lian^^ Chi-Char), Uistorv 
of Chinese Polttnal Thought during the Early '/Yin 
Periody tr. Irorn C-hinese by Lv. 'f. Chen (New York 

1930). 

SHATITTCK, LEMUEL (1793-1859), Ameri- 
can statistician. Shattuck was first a school 
teacher and later a bookseller and publisher. In 
preparing a history of Concord, Massachusetts, 
he found the registers in that and other Massa- 


chusetts towns very imperfect and took a promi- 
nent part in persuading the state legislature to 
establish a system of registering births, mar- 
riages aiul deaths. Some years later the registra- 
tion act of 1S42 was rev i.sed under the inlluence 
of a report of a legislative committee of W'hich 
Shattuck was chairman. I’he improved Massa- 
cluiscrtts registration system, basixl largely on 
that of Ivngland, was later extended to all the 
other states. 

In order to obtain detailed census data needed 
in the inter])retation oi registration statistics 
Shattuck per.suaded the boston C’ommon Coun- 
cil to take a census of the city . T!u‘ rejnitation 
of the bo.sU»n census ()f 18,] 5 carrit'd out under 
Shattuck’s direction was so great that lie was 
sul)se(]uent]y called to Washington, where he 
did more than anyone else to bring tlu‘ federal 
census of 1S50 up lo the highest standard pre- 
vailing in Ivurope. lie hatl introduced the Boston 
report Iw a competent inter]>retation of the 
tallies, a practistr which was imitated and has 
since been maintained in Waslu’ngton. 

In 1S49 Sliattuck w'as appoijit(‘d chairman of 
a commission to make a sanitary survey of Mas- 
sachusetts. The comprehensive rcjiort which he 
submitted disjilayx'd amazing farsightetiness, but 
it was not acted upon for nearly twenty years. 
It was responsible iievtTtlieless for the creation 
in i8()() of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health, another adininistrati\'t‘ iiinov ation which 
has been copi(uI by other states. 

Shattuck lollowed clo.scly the progress of 
Ivuropean population statistics, which were ad- 
vancing with great rajiiditv in the y^ears after 
1830, probably correspondt‘d with sev eral of the 
leaders in that movement and introduced into 
the United States via Massachusetts or adapted 
to American conditions .sev'eral of the most im- 
portant Tairopean methods. No American con- 
tributed as much as he toward raising the popu- 
lation statistics of the Ihiited States from the 
very low level at which they stood in 1840. 
Shattuck ’s interests in vital statistics were con- 
tinued by his better known but less seminal 
lellow' townsman, Edward Jarvis 

WAi/n:u F. Wh.lcox 

Consult: Dean, J. W,, in New England Historic Gene- 
ulojrical Sfx'iety, MernoricU Piof^rafyhiesy vol. iii (Boston 
18S3) p. 2Q0-321; Whipple, Ci. ty, State Sanitation 
2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass. 1917) vol. i. 

SHAW, ANNA I IOWARD(i847-i9i9), Amer- 
ican feminist and leader of the woman suffrage 
movement. Born in England and brought to 
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Massachusetts at the age of four, Anna Howard 
Shaw early became inured to the pioneer hard- 
ships of life in northern IVIichigan, where her 
family eventually removed. An unusual gift of 
oratory enabled her to secure a lay preaching 
license in the Methodist Episcojxd church, and 
despite financial obstacles and j^arental opj^osi- 
tion she determined to liccome a minister. Hy 
school teaching and free lance jneaching she 
earned enough money to attend Albion (’ollege 
and later Bostf)n I 'nivtu’sity Thi'c logical Sc1uk)1. 
Upon her graduation from the latter in 1 S 7 S she 
became pastor of a Uape Cod church. ITn- 
daunted by tlie refusal ol her own di'nomination 
to grant her ordination because of her sex, .^he 
applied to the Method i. t Ih'oteslant church, in 
which after considerable eontnnersy she was 
ordained the first woman to lie so iccognl/cd 
by the denomination. Her li\el\ humanitarian 
interests letl her to takt' up the* study ol medicine 
in conjunction with preaching, and in iSS; Hie 
received the dt'gree of iloclor of medieme from 
Boston .Medie<d Sv liool. 

Both the ministry and medicine seiwed, liow- 
ever, niertdy as a hackgrouTuI for her activity in 
the woman’s mo\einenl which was to occupv the 
remainder ot her lift*. 1 ler growing ix'}>utation as 
a speiiker on tenijitMimce and .social reform led 
the Massachusetts Woman Siilfragc Ass(>ciation 
to invite her to join its stafi as a lecturer and 
organizer, an oiler which she accepU'd in i<SS5 
after resigning her pastorate. Although Dr. 
8havv w^is not a sulfrage pioneer in the siiine 
sense as Susan B. Anthony, whose close friend 
and coworker .she became, her contribution to 
the political eaifraiichisement of American 
women was no less important. Remarkable 
eloquence cou]>lcd with a logical mind, a large 
fund of humor, tolerance and common sense 
enabled her to wan hostile audienc< s lo the cause 
she championed; while her ability a., an exetai- 
tive, an organizer and a political strategist was 
reflected in the rapid progress made by the 
National American Woman Suffrage Assfxia- 
tion during the years slie sers ed as its president 
(1904-15). Under her administratkin member- 
ship increased from 17,000 to 200,000 and eight 
states were added to the suffrage roster. Always 
an opponent of militant methods. Dr. Shaw by 
her speeches, her wTitings and her personal in- 
fluence W'as able to dissipate much of the public 
opposition to suffrage agitation and to gain for 
the movement a large measure of the support 
wBich was to culminate in rat’fication of the 
national amendment shortly after her death. As 
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a lecturer she traveled throughout the United 
States and in hurope, w'^hcrc she w^as active in 
promoting international suflrage organizations. 
Her influence as a leader of American women 
was recognized by President Wilson, who in 
1917 selected her for the important post of 
chairman of the women s section of the Council 
of National Defense. 

ClaDYS MrYFRANO 

C.otisulf: Sh:uv, Annii I loward, 77/r Story of a PiotutT 
(New ^ ork 1015); y'hr History of Woman Suffrage ^ 
cd. by ]•.. C‘. St.mron anti others, (> vols. (New \"ork 
iSiSi-i<i22), especially vols. Ford, D. M,, 

“Anna 1 loward Shaw: Physician and Pitmeer” in 
Pfi.yljs/iivoman, vol. >.l\ii (i<)2o) 210-1S; IJennett, 
llele» V., jlmcnran Women in Work (New York 

)0I5) p. 231-52. 

SHAW, IvEMUEL (1781-1X61), American 
jmist. Shaw w^as graduated from Harvard in 
iNoo and admitte<I iO the Massachusetts bar 
four years later. He achieved distinction in the 
practise of commercial law and w'as an outstand- 
ing mem]>or of ilie stat(‘ legislature. I'rom iSio 
to 1S60 he served as chief justice of the Massa- 
chusetts Suprenu^ Coiiit; tluring this ]H*riotl he 
fought tlu‘ ]M)pnlar election of judges and was 
instrumental in iwcserving an a]>pointed judi- 
ciary in Mass<ichiis(‘lts. His t anxM* on the bench 
proved Shaw to bt‘ not only a strong judge, able 
to re.sist popular pressure, but a great jurist wfio 
left an indelible imj^ression u])()n American law. 

The years of his jmlicial service coincided 
with the transformation of Mass:iehusetts from 
an agriciiliiiral to an iiulustrial community; and 
Shaw’s j)eciiliai genius l.iy in his ability to adaj^t 
the principles of the common law, develojied in 
a feudal era, to the needs of an industrial, urban 
civilization. Justice Holmes has said of him: 
“imw have liveil who were his equals in their 
understanding of the groumls of public ])olicy 
to which all l.wvs must ultimately be referred” 
( 77 //' iUmwian Lmv, Boston iScSi, p. 106). IVIere 
private interest, Shaw felt, must yield to the 
public interest embodied in tht^ drive for indus- 
trial expansion; as iiuliistrialisin spread, courts 
throughout the country turned to his decisions 
for the solution of new problems. lY'rhaps his 
most important contribution was his develop- 
ment of railway knv. In Norwvay Plains Com- 
jn:ny r. Boston and Alaiiie Railroad Co. [67 
Mass. 265 (i^>54)] he ruled that the lia- 
bility of a railway for freight ceases when the 
goods have been dt*livered to a station, a decision 
which has bt‘en followetl in most stiites. In Com- 
monwealth 7K 'rcinplc I’lSo Mass. 69 (1859)] he 
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settled the conflict between the rights of street racy of the patriarch Nikon and in its devclop- 
railways and other vehicles with regard to the merit since Peter tlie Great a manifestation of 
use of the highways. IJis ruling in Lombard 7 \ mass resistance to Europeanization fosleied by 
Stearns [53 Mass. 6o (iS4g)J, that a water com- the state, d’his interpretation was adopted by 
pane was under an obligation to serve the piil^lic, many hi.storians and even inlluenced the tactics 


was important for the modern law- of public 
utilities which had just begun to develop. 

In questioTis of social policy Shaw was a con- 
servative; and wht'ii interests of business con- 
flicted witli thost' of the workers, he resurrected 
the fellow servant rule [ Farwell r. Boston and 
Worcester K. R. Co., 45 Mass. 49 (rtSqa)], hold- 
ing that when an employee was injured by the 
neglig(‘nce of anotlua* employee the company 
which they both served was not liable, a doctrine 
which has proved a lu'avy burclim for American 
workmen. \everthel(‘ss, Shaw understood the 
forces in the nasc<Mil struggU^ between cajhtal 
and labor; in C’ommonwealth Hunt [45 Mass. 
Ill (]S4:i)] he handed down the first liberal 
tlecision in the United States on labor disputes, 
which stated that a combination of workers is 
not illegal if its activities are carried on by fair 
means, even though tluw t<‘nd to impoverish 
others, and lliat pt^aceable coercion may be used 
to effect a law ful object. 

A. II. Im:lm:r 

Consult: Bciil<‘, Joseph 11,, Jr., in Great Anicri<an 
Laivyers, eil, by \V. 1), 1 .ewis, \()1. iii (Philadelphia 
inoS) j-y. 455 -()o; C’hase, Prederic II., henmel Siunv 
(Boston Nelles, Walter, “Coiianonwealth %\ 

llaiit in ('lolunihta ! ,a:v \'ol. xxxii 

ii2S-6(>; Lemuel Shan-, Chief Just i(e of the Supreme 
jfmhdal Court of Massa< hu setts (Cainliridc^e, Alas.s. 
1.SS5). 


of certain revolutionary groiijvs 

In the second period Shcliapov concentrated 
on general historical trt nds. In opposing the tra- 
ditional viewpoint oi j^ilitical and juri.slic his- 
toriography he insistt'd that att(*ntion shttuld be 
centered upon the [^‘ople and the social iorina- 
tions which arise indepemhaitly of the .state. He 
forrnulatt'tl a colonization-lerritorv -lederation 
theory of Russian historv wliich lias been con- 
firmed by later in\ estigations, particularly of 
nineteenth century Silieria. According to this 
theory the people sprvid thinly over the vast 
virgin spaces of the Russian y>lain e.irlv lormial 
small self-governing units, which grailually cann* 
to embrace whole districts and J.iter large to[if>- 
graphic regions, such as ri\er basins, 'i’liere 
followed an <‘ra of disstaision and struggh' among 
the inii<‘pcndiMit tc'rritorits, succt'cdcil after the 
“jicriod of troubles" by an inlonnal fe deration, 
which constituted the rt'al basis of the .state. 

In his thinl period, wliich Slichapriv passed in 
Siberia under conditions unfavoraide^ to creativ e 
W'ork, he disavoweel this theory . Inihienceel by 
Buckle and the current fashion for natural 
science, he now niainlaint^l that the historical 
process was essiattiaily an interaction between 
nature and human nature, d'he iroiinuMit in 
which the Russians lived anti the lact tliat, ex- 
cej»t for l>\zai;tiuin, the\ wtu i out ot touch with 


SHCHAPOV, AFANASY rROKOPIEVICH 
(1.S30 7b), Ru.ssian hi.storian. Shchayiov smother 
was of Buryat origin and Ids father a dcaeon in a 
Siberian village ehurch. FAen at his graduation 
from the Kazan theologieal academy he dis- 
played an original approach to Ru.ssian history, 
hut his propeasant and antibureaucratic senti- 
ments limited his academic career to three years 
of teaching at Kazan. F>om i(S(»i to i<S()4 he 
lived in St. Peter.shurg in close contact with 
radical litterateurs. Later he was banished to 
Irkutsk, where he developed an active interest in 
Siberian regional prolilems. 

Shehapov’s work as a hi.storian rnav be di- 
videtl into thno periods. He began by studying 
the Ru.ssian c-hiirch .schi.sm, which he was the 
first to consider a .social ami political jdienome- 
non rather than a quarrel over matters of ritual. 

I le believed lh.it in its early stages it was a form 
of protest oi the low er clcrg)- against the autoc- 


ue! vanced civilizations, .u\‘( Minted lor the low 
Icv'cd of intellectual dtu cl')pmenl ; stimulation 
W'as aflorded onlv by cultural borrowing fnini 
the West alter the beginning of the eighlt'enth 
century 

In the course of a short lifetime Shchapov 
evolved thus from a Slavojihile into a pojiiilist 
and later into a westerni.st. 'I'he direct and m- 
diicct influence of his ulcas was eoiisiderable, 
hut interest in his work was dormant until tlie 
revolution. At ywesent he is liailed by one school 
as a foreniniier of the luirasian ajiproaeh and by 
another as a typically ywMsant historian predis- 
posed to naturalistic materialism. 

K, Kociiarovsky 

BWcm Soehinenira, 3 vols. (St. I Vtcrshurg 1906-08), 
with a hiograpliiral css.iy by (J . A. 1 ajchinsky. 

SHCHERBAdX)\b PRINCE MIKILUL MI- 
KHA\L()\ICH (j 733 dc), Rus.sian historian 
and essayist. ShcherbaUw inherited large landed 
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estates in central Russia. In 1767 he was elected 
ny the nobility of his county to tlie coriiinission 
for the draftiiijr of a new code; one of its most 
active members, he defended zealously the 
privileges enjoyed by his class. Later he entered 
government service, which brought him into con- 
tact with current economic problems and with 
the functioning of the central and local adminis- 
tration. Although he had received no formal 
education, he was one of the most widely read 
persons in Russia and a jirolilic writer and trans- 
lator; his large library was particularly rich in 
contemporary hVench tracts on philosojdiy and 
politics. 

Shcherbatov's most ambitions work is the 
history of Russia to 161c , a siibject in which he 
became interested through Ins acciuaintance 
with the historian and arclu\ist CL ¥. Miill'r. 
Naively ralicmalist in ap])n)ach, it reduco' the 
historical process to leacb-rslup by the ( hoseii 
few wdio are actuated b) (/rdinayv human mo- 
tives, anumg which sclf-intere: t pmdoinituilcs. 
It is uncritical, hastily jnit together ami defective 
particularly as regards histone;.! cthiiograjihy 
and geograpbv; ne\ (Tihclc'ss, it marks a distinct 
advance in Russian liistoriographv in that it 
represents the lirst e\tensi\e use t)f archive 
documents in adtlilion to chronicles. 'The moie 
interesting of Shcherbatov’s other works, which 
include the first statistical deseiijgion of Russia 
after the manner of .'\ch(‘iiwall, are a sernihis- 
torical essay on the decline ol morals, which he 
related to the iirhaiiizatioii e\okt‘d by tlu‘ re- 
forms of IVter tilt' ( beat, and a utopian descn]>- 
tion of “the land ot Ojdiir.” In the latter he 
commented sharply on coiiteng'orary Russia 
and .sketched tlie picture of a motid country, for 
which he obviously drew u})on western writers, 
particularly i\Iontcs([uicu. Sliclicrhatov’s ideal 
state encompasses many incompati‘)K‘ ieatures. 
It is a secular luouarchy in wliid. he church 
functions as a mom] police and the .state inter- 
venes when nect‘ssarv in religions life. 1 he 
authority of the monarch is absolute, hut he 
rules in accordance with the law and shares with 
the aristocracy r<\sponsihility h>t’ imj^ortant de- 
cisions. A number of advisory bodies represent 
the other classes except the peasants, all of 
whom as serfs are under complete control of the 
nobility, the only class permitted to own land 
and serfs. 'The utopia is characteristic of 
Shcherhatov’s outlook, which combined a cer- 
tain measure of political and religious liberalism 
with an unswerv ing devotion to the interests of 
the feudal nobility and a nostalgic longing for 
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the supposedly patriarchal simplicity of pre-Pe- 
trine Russia. 

V. MiAKcrriN 

IWftks: Istnriya kas'^iy'<k(iya ot dmnicyshiUh vfcmyan 
(Kussian liistoi y sinec the iiuksI a»u icnt tunes). 7 \u]s. 
(St. J’clcrsburj^ 1770 -gi; rcpnnti'cl in 5 1901); 

So( /titirniya (Works), ed. by 1 . Ik Khrusluhov and 
A. (L X'oronov, 2 vols. (St. IVteishur^ ()S). 

The essay on the tletline of morals tr. h' 1 . fried- 
lander and S. Jacohsohn as I 'her die Sitti m eiderhni'^ 
in Rusdiind, willi an mlrodiirtion by Is. Stiihlin, 
Qut'llen und Aufsatze zur russisclien C icsehiclUe, no. 
A (lierlin 1925). 

(hnisidt: Mi.ikotin, V., Iz istotii rnsskaj'o ohshciiesiva 
(J'loin till- li. .toiv oi Russi in soeie’v ' (St. l*eUrsl)ijr^ 
Kjf-i p. ir2-<S?; .MilmLov, Ik, (jhernivti ttiliemyu 
i\ 1 oiii hesiny (Miin tuionts oi Russian 

In .loi if *rraph\ ) (2!id ed. Moseow l<S(;K) p il.t- 

ib. .-^o; i\.ieM'\M-tU‘i , A. A., Isforii hf'ikie Oi iierki 
(IlisUnicd esba>:.) (Mosttnv jgi2) j>. 29 5b. 

SlildJA'V, PLR( RYSSllh: ( i7(;.‘*iS22), 
ILighsh p(H‘t. Sh.elhw has written a few lines 
safcl\ en;>hrincd above disjiiite in the antholo- 
gies. 'i'hc hidk of his writing and tlie example 
of his life, lioweM'r, are even today subject to 
varied cross currents of contention. Ftir Shelh'y 
was the }>cri'ect romantic revolutionist. De- 
scended from a long line of Sussex country 
gentlemen, t‘diicat(*d at J-ton and at i )xfortl, lie 
lived a life almost exactly conliary to that 
marked out lor him by his blood and breeding, 
lie became a pliilfisophical anan lust, a pacifist, 
a feminist, a nidie.il agibitoi, an atheist, a jiro- 
poiKUit of tree love, a friend of opjuessed na- 
tionalities and of exploited wage skives, a vege- 
tarian and a jioet in short, a ilelier ol most 
ninetetaitli century Ihiglisli conventions. l(‘t liis 
phiii.stiiic h;iiting vvas amazingly fiec from self- 
consciousness and jMise, and his most sliocking 
ide.is, incest, for example, were uniformly ex- 
pressed in the most etliically satisfying abstrac- 
tions, frequently in very lovely verse. Shelley ks 
political aiul social writings are le.ss important 
lor the social scientist than the history of his 
reputation. Oiteefi Mah (T.ST3)is a not vtTy po- 
etical paraphrase of the Etiquiry romcrtiw^' Po- 
litical Juslirr of the jioet’s father-in-law , William 
(iodwin. 'Pile PJiilos(jf)/ii(aI I ’/nv af Rrjurm^ ail 
iinfini.shed pamplilet not pnhlished until 1920, 
is interesting chiefly for the glimjises it gives of 
lh^‘ Sussex scpiire Shelley might have been. For 
on the whole this is a miKlerale pamphlet, ad- 
vocating uuiv'crsal suffrage only after universal 
education has had a chance to work, insisting on 
the value of haiglish political traditions, espous- 
ing revolution only if there is an un-English rc- 
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fusal to ailinit reform. Other pamphlets are the 
products of his brief career as an agitator: The 
Necessity of Atheism (iSii), An Address to the 
Irish People (icSi2), A Letter to Lord Ellen- 
borough (1812). Much of Shelley’s poetry has a 
political bearing: songs of freedom, like Hellas 
(1822); outbursts against cruelty and ojipression, 
like the Masque of Anarchy (written in 1819, 
first published in 1832); above all, poems like 
Prometheus Ihihoufid (1820) and the Revolt of 
Islam (1817) with their mystic faith in an effort- 
less overthrow of tyranny, their passionate de- 
votion to passive resistance. 

Shelley’s name has c*ontiniied to have a po- 
litical and moral meaning for three main groups. 
To authoritarian conservatives like the late 
Irving Babbitt he is one of the most useful ex- 
amples of the antisocial consecpiences of ro- 
mantic individualism; and even to Matthew 
Arnoltl, Shelley was an unsuccessful rebel 
against inevitable di‘cencies. To most respect- 
able middle class Anglo-Saxons, Shelley the 
idealist ]v)et, Shelley of the noble aspirations, 
has managetl to li\ e denvn the Shelley whose life 
was a scandal. His revolutionary activities have 
been conveniently forgotten, his rebellion smoth- 
ered in the vicarious eTijoynient of his poetry. 
Finally, to a third group, Shelley is still a 
trumpeter leading to battle, an example to those 
who wish to overthrow this bourgeois civiliza- 
tion, a prophet and a seer who, had he survivt‘d, 
would have become a leader of the proletarian 
revolt. Marx himself said that thougli Byron in 
maturity would have forsaken the cause of revo- 
lution, Shelley would have gone on from radical- 
ism to socialism. 

Crani: Brinton 

Works: The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley^ 
ed. by K. lnjj:pen anil W. K. IVck, 10 vols. (hondim 
if; 26 - 3 o). 

Consult: Brailsford, II. N., Shelley, Qodtvin and Their 
Circle (London 1013); Maidlonald, 1 ). J., The Radi- 
calism of Shelley and Its Sources (Washin^toxi igi2); 
Salt, II. S., I*ercy Bysshe Shelley; Poet and Pioneer 
(London iSgti); Brinton, (’., The Politi/al Ideas of the 
Emdish Romanticists (London ig2()) p. 163-95;; C’aTnj>- 
hell, (). W., Shelley and the Unromantics (London 
1924). 

SHEPSTONl::, SIR THEOPIIILHS (1817^ 
93), British South African statesman. Shep- 
stone, the son of a Wesleyan missionarv, was 
born in England and at the age of thret* was 
taken by his jiarents to South Africa. His fluency 
in native dialects led to his appointment as in- 
terpreter to the colonial forces during the 


frontier wars. On the annexation of Natal in 
1845 he was made diplomatic agent to the native 
tribes and later scx:retary for native affairs. His 
great w^ork was done during the three decades 
1845-75. He may fairly be called the founder of 
systematic native i^olicy in British Africa. 'J"hc 
cardinal points of his program were the provi- 
sion of ‘locations” for native occupation, the 
full recognition of native law, the proclamation 
of the head of the government as “Suj^reme 
Chief of the Native Poyiulation” and the utiliza- 
tion of the tribal system as a cheaj> and effective 
form of administration. Although he w^as the 
founder of the system of “indirect rule’’ in 
southern Africa, it is more than doubtful 
whether Shej^stone bad any real faith in it. As 
has often happened in tlu‘ history of British 
colonial policy, he was driven liy the exigencies 
of circumstances to adopt an empirical line of 
action, which others subsex|uently rationalized 
into a universal princijile. 'The greater part of his 
policy has been accepted by the Union of South 
Africa undt'r the terms of the Native Adminis- 
tration Act of T927, and his views have had an 
important part in molding the native policy of 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Knighted in 187b, Shepstone played the lead- 
ing role in the drama wfiich culminated in the 
annexation of the Transvaal to the British Em- 
pire in April, 1877. His conduct in connection 
wfth this episodt^ has, howxwt^r, been the subject 
of acute controversy. As the first administrator 
of the 'Transvaal uiuler the new regime his rule 
was not entirely successful, and after 1879 he 
retired from public life. 

rJHJAR 11. Brookes 

Consult: I’ys, C'. J., In the Era tf Shepstone, 2 vols. 
(Lovedaio, Soutli Atric-a 1933); Brookes, Ed^ar II., 
'The Ilistoty of Native Policy in Sinith . IJrica (2nd rev. 
ed. Pretoria 1927) p. 26-31, 41 -65, 149-51; Sullivan, 
J. R., The Nati-ve Poluy of Sir 'Theophilus Shepstone 
(Johannesburg 1928). 

SHERI T'T\ 'The sheriff is the most important 
officer of a county, although in England his 
status is below that of the lord lieutenant, who 
is the military representative of the king. 'The 
office of sheriff is very ancient; Maitland has 
aptly remarked that the history of justice and 
polic<‘ in Jingland miglit well be written around 
the theme of the sheriff s “decline and fall.^’ 

'The ultimate origin of the office is to be found 
in th(3se king’s reeves who watched over royal 
interests in the towns of the ninth century. By 
the end of that centuiy the king’s reeve acquired 
judicial as well as linancial functions, and early 
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in the tenth century he beciime a shire instead 
of a town oHicial. By the end of the Anj^Io-Saxon 
period he had supplanted the ealdonnan as the 
effective head of tlie shire, and soon after the 
Norman Conquest his powers touched their 
zenith. 'I'he financial, judicial and administrative 
importance of the oflice, added to the ptTsonal 
influence of the great landoNvners v\ho normally 
filled it, constituted a serious menace to tlie 
crown as well as a source of oppression to the 
subject. A long struggle ensued in wliicli \ark)us 
devices were employed to curl) the overrnighty 
sheriff In order to reduce his military power 
royal castles wxtc removed from his control; 
attempts were made to transfer some of his 
judicial powers to county justi('i<irs; elected coro- 
ners were expected to act as a ch(‘ck np(Mi th(‘ 
sheriff; and men drawn from the otlicial i lass 
were graduallv substituted for the !>an)nial 
sheriff, who was ty]vcal of the Nortnan age. 
Eyres and occasional iiuiuests gave o]q>ortunities 
for investigation ol comjdainls, and the enforced 
personal ac'eounliiig evxM V yeai <u the l'ALhe(]uei 
established the \ital principle that the slierifl 
was a servant of tlie crown and not an inde- 
pendent magnate. In Al.igna C arta t!>e barons 
secured further reforms, notably tliat sherills 
should no longer hold, but only “kee}> }>Ieas 
of the crowm. The sale ot the otlice which was 
common under tlu' Norman kings graduall\ 
ceased and with it one of tlie grcatv-st incentives 
to extortion. In the middle of tlu' thitteenth 
century there were attempts to make the (>fBc<‘ 
annual and to exclude reelection, and with tht 
exception of a few eonnties where the shrievaltv 
had become hen'ditary tliesc were successful. 
During the fourteenth century several attempts 
were made to put the office on an clectivt* basis, 
but the scheme aroused little enthusiasm and it 
soon became settled that sheriffs sfioiild be nom- 
inated in the Exchequer. 

Among the most ancient duties the sheriff 
is that of conserving the peace and suppressing 
disorder with the help of the Jwssc amuiatus. 
Until the development ol the ollice ol lord lieu- 
tenant in the sixteenth cent.ir> he was also tlie 
head of the military forces of the shire, llis duty 
of receiving wTjts, summoning .puies and exe- 
cuting judgments is as old as the common law 
itself and remains the most important jxirt o ns 
work. 'Ehe sheriff still colUxts cerlain types ot 
revenue related to legal matters and formerly 
handled considerable sums arising out ot the 
crown’s feudal dues, but tlu* newer types ot 
direct taxation havi* been man;iged from t tir 


inception by separate commissioners. Fhe sher- 
iff was presiding officer (although hardly a 
judge) of the (dd county court and twice a year 
in every hundred within the county held special 
sessions calltul tourns. llis jiresent duties in 
connection with jxirliaincntary elections are a 
relic of his position in the old cfumty court, 
where elections formerly took place. All these 
duties are carried out in practise by iinder- 
sheriffsand bailiffs, against whom frequent com- 
plaiiils wtTc made during the INliddle Ages. I he 
sheriff , however, was and still is ptTsonally k - 
sponsihle for their misdeeds in accordance with 
a statute of ricS; which established in this con- 
nection the rule of rt'sjyoudrul supcftoT. It has 
he' n a constant reijuirement for the otfiec that 
die candidate have sufricienl lands to answer 
botJ) to the king and to the jH^ople. 

It is signilicaiit that the decline of the local 
jurisdictions during the tourteenlli century w^as 
mt‘t in England bv the development ot the new 
justices of th«.‘ peaet‘ instead of by the restor 4 ition 
of tlie judicial ]M)\vers ol the sherili. His real 
authoiitv therefore continued to decline al- 
though his sot i^d importance was maintained. 
At present sheritfs are governed by the Sherills 
Act, 1SS7. rhey art* nominated in an assembly 
of high olheers of stale which represents the 
t)lil court of INLhtaiuer and are appointed by 
the king, who pricks their names on a roll. They 
are entitled to a vMru tv of lees, winch in pnitlise 
go to tin* untlersheriff, who is usually a stdicitor 
anti dties the legal work ot the oUlte; ))ut the 
social obligations traditionally attached to the 
slirievalty an* so costly that only iVie wealthier 
county laiultiuners eaii allord to accept it. 1 he 
act of I'SSy requir(‘s each sherifl to maintain a 
depuU sheriff resident in Eondon to accept the 
wTits and other orders of the central courts. 
The high sheriff confines himself to the cere- 
moi.ial duties of receiving the judges of assize 
and similar functions. 

The city of London presents a special case. 

1 lenry I granted the citizens the right of electing 
two sheriffs, who served both for the city and 
fur Miildlcsex, but they later became subordi- 
nated to the lord mayor. Since 13X5 no one can 
become lord mayor without having first served 
as sheriff. The duties are purely ceremonial, the 
legal work being done by the “secondary.” For 
st)nie centuries tin; sheriffs of London held a 
court which was esjiccially concerned with the 
affairs of foreign merciiants. 

In Scotland the sheriff is an officer of very 
great importani'c, fo’* the historical factors which 
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frustrated the development of the ofTicc in Eng- 
land were a[)sent north of tlic border. The pres- 
ent powers of llu* Scottish shrievalty deserve 
careful attention, for in Scotland alone were the 
full potentialities of the oflice realized. First 
introduced in the reigns of Alexander I and 
l^avid I in the twelfth century and extended by 
lulward I at the end of the thirteenth century, 
the sheritf only slowly became associated with 
the countv. d'he office became hereditary (until 
174S) and the holthu's successfully competed for 
jurisdiction with regalilit‘s (jnivate franchises) 
and the cjdscojial commissary courts. The sheriff 
is not merely the tiominal conser\'ator of the 
peace but also the superintendent of the coimtv 
police* force. His local go\'ernTnental powers are 
varied and extensive, while his court has wide 
civil and criminal juriseliction ia|uivalent to that 
of tin* Ibiglish county court, quarter sessions 
and pett\ sessions and re*corder. d’here are now' 
fifteen sli(‘riils for thirty counties, each slu-riff 
being assisted by a sheriff substitute, who is 
likewise a lawyer of standing. The numerous 
administratis* in(|uiri(*s into matters of local 
government which in haigland arc committed to 
oHicialssent down from London arecarriedoutin 
Scotland by the* sheriff, both sheriff arul sheriff 
substitute are* appointed and paid l)y the crown 
aiul hold office for life. The sheriff substitute 
usuallv sits as a summary court, the sherifl sit- 
ting with a jury; an appeal may lie from the 
substitute to the sherifl atul thence to the court 
of session or court of justiciary. 

'The office of sheritf was introduced into 
ATm‘rica as part of the county organization. In 
New' haigland this was a slow development, for 
local government centered at first in the towns; 
farther south, however, where larger units be- 
came the ruk', the sherifl rajndly became the 
leader of liis county. Apjiointmcnt was gener- 
ally by the governor, but as early as 1705 it had 
become elective in IVnnsyhania. 'The practise 
S]>reail slowly throughout the country and all 
sheriffs are now elected except those in Rhode 
Island, where they are appointetl by the legis- 
lature. 'The term is often for two years, some- 
times more, and in .some states there are provi- 
sions against immediate although not subsequent 
reelection, d'he iluties remain those which hav'C 
been traditionallv connected with the office for 
the past seven centuries or more, d'he sherifl is 
the consc*r\ator of the peace anti may call out 
the posse nnuitciiiis to sujqiress disorder. He 
executes a variety of precepts from the courts, 
cspcclallv lor tlu* summoning of juries and the 


execution of judgments by distress and sjile.. 
There arc further miscellaneous duties, such as 
suj)ervising elections, keeping jails, executing 
criminals and (in the south) collecting taxes. 
Payment is cfmnnonly by fees, to which a salary 
is sometimes adtlctl, and in a few instances the 
emoluments reach a v<‘ry high figure; some- 
times there is a definite salary. In rural com- 
munities and under pionec'r conditions it is in- 
ev itaf/Je that the sheriff should become j)ovverful 
and election to the office be keenly contested; 
criminal and liquor interests in particular strive 
to secure* the election of a complaisant candidate. 

So ancient an office* is ill adajited in its present 
form to contemporary condlti(>ns in tht* United 
States, d’he elective jirinciple is out of jdace in 
an office which carries no political functions* 
nor is there any rational coordination between 
the sheriff, who is the traditional lK*atl of the 
county, and the boards and commi.ssions which 
actually administer many of the atlairs of the 
modern county; moreover, sinci* his duty is the 
enforcement of state law, it has been urged that 
he should be a state and not a loCiil official. His 
ancient powers of quelling disorder by means 
of the ]>rimitive [msse comihilus hav(‘ aroused 
much criticism. Since hi* has no jiolice force 
under his command, lie takes no jKirl in the 
maintenance of order e\t:e]n in gravv* emergen- 
cies which will inev'itablv n'ljiiire more* qualities 
of coolness and firmness than can reasonably be 
expected of a sheriff and his undisci]>lined ])ossc, 
w'hose conduct in siu li circumstances is apt to 
be somewhat rash. Partiiadarly in areas where 
labor relations are strained the sheritf has heav^y 
responsibilities which it has been argueil should 
be transferred to some form of state poliei*. 'The 
tax gathering duties (in some states) and the 
functions of jailer might likewise be transferred, 
leaving the ancient duties of assisting the pro- 
cedure of tin* courts and executing their judg- 
ments in the hands of a state appointed sheriff 
whose position shouUl be essentially that of a 
minister of the courts. 

Tiieodorh F. T. Plucknett 

See: Inx'AnOovT-RNMFNT; Coun i v Coitncils; Coun'I'y 
C iovKRixMi N T, Unttfi) Si A'i'ics; Jusmce oi’ riiE Peack; 
Jl'.stk'i:, Administration or; Police. 

Consult: Moms, W. A., The JMedieval English Sheriff 
to Jjoo^ University of Manchester, Publications, 
Historical series, no. 46 (Manchester 1^27); Stubbs, 
William, Constitutional History of Emil and in Its Ori- 
gin and Dei'^elopment y 3 vols. (5th ed. London 1891— 
96); Dalton, Michael, Offictum iniecotrntuni (new ed. 
l^ondon 1^)82); Mather, P. K., Compendium of Sheriff 
c.nd Execution Law t2nd cd. London 1903); Carson, 
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Kdwarcl, and lionstcad, William, “Sheriffs and Bail- 
iffs “ in The Laivs of ed. hy If, s. (j. ilals- 

hury, vol.^ xxv (London im^) p. 7 (h 84::; Malcolm, 
C. A., “The Oflice oi' Shenll in SeoLlajid; Its Origin 
and ICarly iJevelopnienl” in S(oltisli Jhsiomul AV- 
viriv, vol. XX 120 41, 222 ^^7, 200-311; 

Campbell, R. ‘“Jdic Sheriff in Stotlarnl” and fet- 
Kuson, James, “'Lhe Sheriff in Scotland” \u jmuiual 
Heviczi\ vol. xii (i()Oo') 15 24, and \ol. xxii (loio-ii) 
105-20; Walk, J. L., “Sheriff” in L'tu y< loportlia of the 
Lrnvs of Siotlmui, ed. by A. C. M. Duneilin, j. L. 
Wark, and A. (... Illack, vol. \ii (Ldinhnrtih 103^) p. 
5 i 7 ~ 35 » Ivarraker, C. 11., The Se 7 'enieeuth~( htiturv 
Sheriff (CAajul Hill, N. C. 1030); I airlie, J. A., and 
Jxneier, C. M,, (fouzity < hrrennnent and Administra- 
tion (New ^’ork i<)3o) p. ^ S, 135-42; James, II. (k, 
Loral Goz'rrnwnit in the Lniird States (New ^'ork 
igzi) p. 5, 151-57; Smith, liriiti-, liiiiaf Cinnr Con- 
trol (New York ni33»; ^ rocker, J. (k, The Duties of 
Sheriffs (3id ed. New »tk iS()o); Nnrfri'i', W. L., 
A Treatise on the La<v of Sheriffs tmd Otim Ministeyial 
Offleer.s (2nd ed. by Lu}.^ene AleCJuillin, St. Ltuiis 
1S90). 

SIIKVCIlLMvO, 'l AUAS (iS(4 (,i), Ukrain- 
ian poet. Slu‘VclKMik<> 5V'a.s horn in the province 
of Kiev of serf parentage. Tiiroiinh hi.s excep- 
tional talent lor drawini; he lu'cariie known to 
Brullov of tile St. Betershuri:; Art Aeadenn, '\ho 
tok^etluT with the Kii^^ian ]M)ct Zhukovsky 
raisetl the money iKxa'ssary to l>u\ Shevchenko’s 
freedom in iS^S. Shevch('nko’.s tirst volume of 
poems, Kah'zar ( The lt«ird, St. IVter.slnir^ 
1S40), hroULdit him immediatt* lame. In 1S47 
lie was arrested on the ( haiNH* of heloni!:inf:!: to a 
secna political society, the Brotherla.od ol 
Saints C'yril and Methodius, .sentenced to penal 
militarv servitude in central Asia and forhiddeii 
to write or tlravv. hdllovvine .Mexamler ii’s 
am nest v in 1S57 he returiuxl to St. Betershurg 
and bee.ame professor ol en^raviiif^ in the 
Academy ol Art. 

Slu'V^chenko’s j'loetieal works were ol the 
greatest inijxntance lor the l_'kr-/nian national 
movement holh in Russia and ii .Au.slria. lie 
was not only the h*ird ol the heroic past, reeall- 
inrr the hair fort^otten natiimal traditions of the 
Ukrainian C’ossacks, hut the imepired projdiet of 
a new social and jmlitieal order. Influeneed by 
French utopian socialism and the Boiish revolu- 
tionary movement and himseli an admirer of 
Herzen, Shevclienko hatial political ()ppres.sioii 
and slavery and in his jioems invi'i^hed aj^aiiist 
them passionately, d'he Brotherhood ol Saints 
Cyril and Methodius had as its immediate 
aim thci proj>aganda lor the abolition ol the 
serfdom, and Shevchenko’s poetical work 
brought th ^ final moral blow to this institution. 
Whereas y the beginning of Iul. poetical airccr 
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he saw the chief enemy of the Ukrainian liberties 
in the Polish landowners in the Ukraine with 
their .social as well as national and reliinous op- 
}>res.si<)n of tlie jxipulation, later on he direvted 
liis invectives against tho jiowtT that swallowcal 
up both Boland and the Ukraine, Russian 
czarism. It is in the absolutism of the Russian 
czars, chiefly in the jwrsons of Beter 1, C'atherine 
Ji and Nidiolas i, that Shevchenko now* found 
the principal c*anse of all the snih rings of his 
native c'ountry. His Kohzar became during the 
poet s lifetime a sort of bible in verse for all 
Ukrainians. His memory is the object of a 
.sjH*eial cult among I Ikrainians all over the world 
and his grave has become a national Ukrainian 
sh; iiie. 

1). HoKD.^'lir.NKO 

TUx/v’C Povne vidannva tvoriv (Lonipleic edition of 
' ’orks), 5 vols. (Lvipsie miS up; ol the coiiiplelc 
editum, in (> vols., viiuIcrlakcM hy tin- Lkrainian 
Academy ot Seierues, vols. i-iii (Kiev ii>27 31) have 
appeared st> far; Six I.ynes fioni the Rutfirnian, It. hy 
E. L. Yoyniili (Loniion 19^1). 

Consult: Koniskv, A. A’., I'lnas Sheiuheuhoy z vols. 
(Iav<'»\s i.S<;S- .<ioi); 1 Iriisliev sky, M., Zhinnh funiiaty 
Snueuka (Mu-vthenko tiietiiona! volume) (Kiev 
1915); Jensen, Allied, 'J'aras Si heii ts( fh’nko, eia 
ukiainisi lies Du hi ei leheu {\'\cnni\ J )orosheiiko, 

J)., Chrvti henkoy le poetc national de f idiraiue (Blague 
193H- 

SHINASI, IBR.AJIIM (r. i<S26 71), Ttirkish 
publicist. After receiving a primary eduianlon 
Shinasi became a clerk in the 1 )t‘p.irtmeiit of 
Artillery at the age of si.xteen. In his spare time 
he learned Arabic, Persian and hreneh and he 
was one of the first .students to be sent to 
hVanee by the 'I’urkish government for further 
study. He studied ])ublic finance at the reejuest 
of the government but devoted most of his 
attention to philology and literature, lii Baris 
he eanic into contact with the heading J^Vench 
intellectuals, including I.amartine, and was pro- 
foundly impres.sed by western cultural aehieve- 
rnenls. After about live years abroad he returned 
to C’onstantinople and was appointed a membet 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction and of the 
new Im]>erial Academy of Science and l>itera- 
turc. He resigned frotn his position in I'Ssp and 
from that time devoted himseli to journalism 
and linguistic reform. 

Shinasi was the first of the group of refiirmer? 
who created the modern era in Turkish lan - 
guage, literature and thought. A thoroughgoing 
idealist, who despised atid kept aloof from poli- 
tics, he abjured all worldly pleasures m order 
to concentrate his energies upon his chos:n 
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tasks. He bclieveci that the first requisite for a 
moderni'/ecl Turkey was a simple and common 
means of expression, and by his efforts literary 
Turkish was transformed from an artificial me- 
dium of the educated class into a popular lan- 
j'uage suited to the new national literature, 
'fhrough liis translations and journals moreover 
he introduced western culture to the Turkish 
readint^ public. In iSbo Shinasi established the 
first unofficial 'furkish newspajHT, Tcnijumdn~i 
ahwdl ('riie interprder of events). Six months 
later he fouiuU‘d the biweekly 'I'cmvir-i (fhdr 
('rhoLij^ht), the purpose of which was to assimi- 
late 'Eurkish intellectual life to that of the west; 
it was a journal of popular instruction containin;> 
translations of western writers, scientific articles 
and studies of western as compared with 'furk- 
ish institutions. In both periotlicals the new 
literary lan^uape was employed. Shinasi also 
published the first 'Turkish translations of 
French poems, Exlruils de porsics li dc prose 
traduits en vers dii Jratifais en tine (Constanti- 
nojde 1859, 2nd ed. Ramazan 1870), which 
brought modern influences to l)ear ujH)n native 
[xietry. Shinasi Wiis himself a poet and the 
author of the first 'Turkish comedy. For many 
years he worked on an exhaustive tiictionary, 
still unpublished, of the 'Turkish language. 

Ahmi.t Emin 

iUmsult: (iordlevsky, Vliulimir, Odirrfa, po mnun 
osTtianshn litctatiire, La/.arevski Institut V’ostochnikh 
^'azik<)\ 'Trucli, v^ol. \xxix (Moscow 1912); (lihh, 
K. J. W., A llistoty of Otlomou Poc/ty, cd. Iw Ic (i. 
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SHINTO means the “way of the gods” or of 
the s{)irits and covers the native religions of the 
Japanese, including the national cull, regional 
worships and popular beliefs. 'The Japanese 
people, in spite of its composite formation, was 
early brought under the rule of a predominant 
tribe who worshiped the sun goddess as its 
ancestral aiid tutelaiy deity; and the local or 
clan deities were gradually brought under tlic 
hegemony of this goddess. The whole religion 
had never been organized, however, before its 
contact with C'onfucianism and Buddhism, the 
name itself being a Sino-japanese term created 
to distinguish Shinto from the alien religions 
which became po[)ular in Japan in the fifth and 
sixth centuries of the Chri.stian era. 'Fhe reduc- 
tion into writing of the Shinto legends dates 
rom the eighth century and tlie compilation of 


Its rituals from the tenth, although some mate- 
rials contained in them indicate their earlier 
origin. 

The composite nature of Shinto makes it 
difficult to characterize. As a religion it is poly- 
theistic w ith strongly animistic traits, since its 
belief amounts to worshiping any being or thing 
believed to be eiidowxxl with divine or spiritual 
power. Its j)antheon is indefinite and unlimited; 
the personification of tlie deities is vague in most 
cases and distinction is seldom made between a 
divine being and a thing possessed by a spirit. 
Moreover the relative supremacy of one deity^ 
or another has always been influenced by politi- 
cal and social vicissitudes. 'The supremacy of 
the sun goddess (.Amaterasu) was enhanced by 
the growth of the ]>ow^er of the ruling family, 
but the })redominance of many a clan or local 
deity often obliterat(‘d the unifying tendency of 
worship. Iwen today a local sanctuary of a new 
deity may suddenly grow to eminence or a deity 
may change its character. But the general tend- 
ency has been tow ard the siqwemacy of the sun 
goddess, w'hich is now' strengthened by the 
achievement of national unity under the imperial 
rule and by the government s policy of basing 
the sovereignty of the emperor upon her wor- 
ship. 

From this aspect Shinto is a state cult, iden- 
tified with the court observances of the ruling 
family as well as with the nationalization of the 
local worships. 'The modern official interpreta- 
tion is that Shinto is not a religion but a national 
cult which consists of reverencing imjierial an- 
cestors, national lieroes and community shrines. 
I'lider this interpretation the Shinto sanctuaries 
are regarded as national institutions and their 
priests as state functionaries, while the popular 
beliefs and the private worship of Shinto deities 
are considered a matter of individual choice. 
'To carry out this convention the government 
authorities try to distinguish between reverence 
and worship, between a state cult and religious 
practises. Similarly a painstaking effort is made 
to show that the enforcement of this national 
cult is compatible with the freedom of con- 
science guaranteed in the constitution. Never- 
theless, the attempt to establish Shinto as the 
state cult is practically equivalent to instituting 
a religion of patriotism which centers its belief 
in the divine origin of the sovereign and centers 
its practise in reverencing the local shrine as a 
community center. 

Shinto ideas find another expression in eccle- 
siastiail organizations, which are designated as 
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sectarian Shinto” in contradistinction to the 
state cult. These bodies represent various shad- 
ings of popular beliefs ranging from mere occult 
practises to almost monotheistic beliefs. Some 
of the latter are manifestations of the popular 
theism which has arisen from time to time, 
chiefly in reaction to the overintricate teachings 
of buddhism; as such they may be called ex- 
pressions of the native spirit and classed as 
Shinto sects, although they are not necessarily 
connected with the ofiicial cult. Some of them 
arc remarkable for their fervent religious atti- 
tude, shown in a develo})ing missionary spirit 
and in a claim that their beliefs have the char- 
acter of a universal rather than a national reli- 
gion. The foremost among them is the Tenri- 
kyo, or religion of heavenly reason, wliich bears 
some similarity to Christian Science. 

The composite nature of Shinto and the 
meaning of its inlluence upon the national life 
of Japan cannot well be understood a]'>art from 
its historical background. When Huddhism en- 
tered Japan in the sixth centurv , Jajnmese civili- 
zation was still at a low point 'I’he overv\ helming 
intlucnce of Buddhism as a religion and a eiv ili/- 
ing force pciwaded almo.st all as|>ects of national 
life. In the cour.se of two centuries the Shinto 
worship was enfolded within Buddhism, the 
theory being that the Shinto deities were only 
lateral manifestations of the Buddhist noumena; 
and in practise nearly all Shinto sanctuaries were 
presided over by Buddhist priests. This combi- 
nation w'as called the Ryohit-ShinlOy or two- 
sided Shinto, and continued to rule tlie religious 
life of the nation until the revolution of iShS, 
when under the inlluence of the re\ ivxd of na- 
tionalist and impcrialistsentimentthemalcontcnt 
Shintoists seized the op]iorlunity to “purily” 
Shinto. Even under the sway of Buddhism the 
native spirit had always asserted itself, chiefly 
in the court ceremonies and in tlu* worship of 
the local shrines. Accordingly Shinto retimed 
its ceremonial ritual, although it yielded a large 
part of its more religious vitality to Buddhism. 
In general during more than ten centuries of 
syncrctistic Shinto the pcojilc applied to the 
Shinto deities for aid in this world, both in 
national and in individual alTairs, while depend- 
ing upon Buddhism in regard to the life beyond. 
The combination was a kind of divis»on of 
spheres of inlluence, and the peoplt' were, and 
still are to some extent, followers of the two 
religions at tfic same time. Thus the present 
official inteq^ rotation that Shinto is not a religion 
IS partly justified by the historical facts, the 
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religion of patriritism being largely a secular 
affair separated from purely religious matters. 

Attempts were made from time to time, how- 
ever, to free Shinto from its bondage, reenforce- 
rnents being taken from Confucianism, '1 aoisrn 
aiul even Christianity, although in disguise. But 
llie chief basis of such efforts is the preserv^ation 
of the Shinto conception of the divine origin 
of the sovereign and the divine descent of the 
whole Jajianese people. At every national crisis, 
such as the Mongol invasion in the thirteenth 
century, the dynastic division in the fourteenth, 
the fear of foreign invasions in the nineteenth, 
the rise of patriotic ardor has been accompanied 
by a revnv^al of Shinto ideas, pointing to the 
restoration of the ideal past of the “age of the 
gods” and iin}>lying the exclusion of foreign 
culture and belit^fs. This claiiii for the pure, or 
ancient, Shinto was the chief force in carrying 
out its “purification” after 186S and conse- 
tjucntly in establishing Shinto as the national 
cult. The present situation has re.sulted from 
making Shinto independent of Buddhism, al- 
though the iorrner is not entirely antagonistic 
to the latter. 

It remains questionable, however, whether 
Christians or Buddhists, who deny divinity to 
any other deity beside their own, can accept the 
distinction between ‘‘reverence" and “worship” 
and admit the oftieial inter]>retation of Shinto. 
There has been strain on sev eral occasions, but 
the .situation is not so acute as outsideis might 
imagine. Nevertheless, the problem remains and 
its solution is .still to be awaited. 
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SIIIPBUILDINCL Modern shipbuilding is a 
fi lishing and assembling industry" in that much 
of the material used comes to it in the shape of 
semimanufactured articles. It doc*s not purchase 
the steel, eopper and wood out of which the 
vessel is constructed; on the other hand, it docs 
consume many products of allied and a.ssociated 
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industries, such as windlasses, winches, steering 
gears, pumps, electrical machinery and installa- 
tions, furniture anti fittings and the like. The 
most important class of material purchased, 
however, consists of iron and steel j>lates and 
shajK-s; and because shipbuilding is absolutely 
dependent upon such supplies, it is sometimes 
regardtal as a bratich (A the heavy iron and steel 
imlustry. A second important characteristic of 
shi]d)uilding is the specialized nature of the 
}>rodut't. In the fabrication of a modern vessel 
much of the t‘t]uijniu‘nt retjuired is useless for 
any f)ther industrial jnirpose. dliere is therefore 
little opj>ort unity for the axerage shijyvard to 
stabilize its actixity by means of diversificatioTi 
of product. 

Sinc(‘ all countries possessing navigable rixTTs 
or a('cessible ports contribiitt* to th(‘ dtanand lor 
ships, it is natural that shijdiuilding should be 
xxldely scattered g<‘ogra|ducally. 'rhus during 
j()32, xxhich was a year of st^vere dejxression in 
the industry, 307 vessels aggregating 72^\5()T 
tons gross were launc hed throughout the world, 
and ninetcaai countric's xvere rcxsponsible for the 
bulk of construction. In pros}>erous years evcai 
more countries cMigaged in shipbuilding. Never- 
tlielc'ss, the grcMter part of the industry is con- 
centrated in a fexv countries. In ic;32, for e\- 
ampltg out of tlu‘ total of 72b,5()i gross tonnage 
launchcal, fixe countries were resj^onsiblc^ for 
more than 75 percent of \x7)rld construction, as 
follows: ( ireat Britain and Ireland, i<S7,7c;4 tons 
gro.ss (25.() percemt); Ibiited States, 1^3,559 tons 
gross (i<).7 ]K‘rcent); f'rance, (S9,3io tons gro.ss 
(12.3 percent); (lermany, So,7()9 tons gro.ss 
(11. 1 jH-rceiit); Japan, 54,422 tons gross (7.5 
percemt). Indeed during the ten years 1923-32, 
apj>r(>\iniately half of the total gross tonnage 
launched xvas constructed in Clreat Britain and 
Ireland alone. 

\Vh(‘n measured by the usual criteria, the 
shipbuilding industry is smaller than might be 
e\j>ected, (‘ven in the* countries which build most 
of the .ships. In (iri^at Britain and Ireland the 
numbcT of insured workers employed in the 
industry in 1930 was only 204,720, xvhile in the 
Tnited State's in 1929 only 55,oS9 xvage earners 
xvere so engaged. In eacli country the industry is 
carried on in .sexvral hundred establishments, so 
that if tlie fexv large companies are omitted, the 
size of tlu' axerage establishment in terms of 
xvorkers em]doyed, capital invested and aggre- 
gate value of output is comparalixely small. 

As long as shij^s xveae constructed of xxwd, 
the geographical distribution of the industry de- 


pended upon the availability of adequate sup- 
plies of appropriate kinds of timber and of naval 
stores. I'roni the end of the Middle Ages until 
the eighteenth century these nc'cessary raw T 7 ia- 
lerials xx^ere available in the Baltic region and 
along the northxvestern coasts of ha i rope gener- 
ally, with the result that Kngland, Holland and 
Scandinavia xvere able to attain supremacy in 
shipbuilding. But the groxxth of population anti 
the dex^eloping economic activity of the older 
countries tended to encroacli upon the .supplies 
of standing timber, xvith the result that toxvard 
the eiul of the eighttvnth ct'iitury North Amer- 
ica, and particularly the h'ngiish coloniixs, ro.se tt) 
prominence in shipbuilding. On the North At- 
lantic seaboartl tht're xxas at hand a comjdete 
as.sortmen( of all the ntressary materials: white 
oak for frames, \ ellf>w j>inelor jdanking, ash and 
locust for fa.stenings and tall x\hit(‘ pine for 
masts and spars. Bitch, resin and other naval 
stores xvere likc'wise jdentiful, copper tluMvforc 
i)eing almost the only matt'ri.il xxlnefj had to be 
importctl. Moreoxer, since the axerage xe.sst'l 
vx'as .still comparatix ely small, the inxistment in 
a .shipyard xvas not un<hil\ great, so that the 
industry grexx aj>act‘. Bx' tlu‘ time of tlu* Amer- 
ican Uevolution sonu' 400 xi'ssc'ls xverc' bt'ing 
launched annuallx with an aggregate tonnage in 
excess of 20,000. 

When iron and, somewhat later, stta*! canu' to 
replace xvood as the b.isi’ ma.teria) for shijxbuild- 
ing, those c)k)(*r er)imtries which laid already de- 
veloped impf)rtant iron and steel industries were 
once more at an advantage. But the adoption of 
the nexv materials xvas slow. An iron boat hatl 
been launched as earlv as 177^ , but iron xx'ssels 
did not become common until the third quarter 
of the nineteenth ct'ntuiv. Similarly, although 
Robert h'ulton had ojn'rated a steamboat in 
i(So7, it xxais not until i.S()3 tliat tlie gross tonnage 
of steam vessels throughout the xxorld exceeded 
that of sailing ships. Change xvas rapid, however, 
during the latti'r years of the nineteenth century 
and the first decade of the txventieth; by J9T4 
sailing shii>s had become decidedly rare, while 
xvoodeii vessels had disappeared almost entirely. 

d'hc.se advances in the structure and propul- 
sion of ships exerci.sed a profound effect upon 
the shipbuilding industry. As regards geograph- 
ical distribution Great Britain soon attained 
supremacy as a result of the great dex^elopmcnt 
and high technical .skill of its .steel and machine 
industries; and by 1S93 it was producing 81.6 
percent of the tonnage launched throughout the 
world. As the heavy imlustries emerged in 
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France and Germany, important shipbuilding 
plants were set up in each of these countries, 
particularly in the latter. The annual output of 
t<>nnage rose steadily, but the coiiiiuuing im- 
portance of Great Britain is shown b\ the fact 
that it was still responsible for 60 percent of the 
tonnage launched during the decade before 
1914. 

Within the industry also change was evident. 
In the first place, the use of iron and steel 
fostered that relationship with the heavy indus- 
tries which is so characteristic of modiTn ship- 
building. Secondly, the incieasc in the shv of 
ships made it luvessary to provide largi‘r and 
more elaborate shipbuiKling facilitit‘s at the vost 
of greater capital investment, d'hirdiv, the irn- 
})roveinents in marine engineering and the glow- 
ing variety of auxiliary equijamait required on a 
modern \'t‘ssel, such as refrigeration, pumping 
and the like, tended to make* the sliipbuilding 
industry even more complex and to necessitate 
the use of more (‘laborate plants and the employ- 
ment of more highly skilled ju rsonnel. dlie in- 
creasing importance of na\al const met ion dur- 
ing the two decades jirecixling 1914 succeeded 
in intensifying the processes of < liange. From 
T907 to 1913 warshi]) tonnage aecounttxl for 
over 13 percent of the acti\ity of British shi]>- 
yards; an even higher grade of equipmt-nt and 
skilled labor was required for warships than lor 
the construction of merchant \csscls. 

Witli the outbreak of the World War in (914 
shipbuilding acquired a new* importance. 'Fbe 
destruction of vessels at a time wlieii increasing 
quantities of tonnage were needed for war pur- 
poses caused a demand for shipping which oxer- 
taxed theeajiacity of existing yards. New yards 
were devcloyied rapidly, and in order to lighten 
the burden upon the steel industry and to 
shorten the period of ship iabri^'ation experi- 
ments were mad(‘ with wooden 'uJ concrete 
vessels. These, howe\er, were less sueei'sshil 
than those which aimed at the standardization 
of the various parts which enter into the building 
of a ship as well as their jirodiiction in large 
quantities at places far away from the shijiyard. 
Shipbuilding became an assembling process to a 
degree which j'lreviously w'ould not have been 
considered possible. 

This development of the Industry occurred in 
all important shipbuilding countries except Crer- 
many, but it was particidarly marked in the 
United States after its entry into the war. Under 
the auspices c)f the new ly created United States 
Shipping Board and its subsidiary, the Emer- 


gency Fleet Corporation, the shipbuilding ca- 
pacity of the country increased phenomenally. 
In April, Kiiy, there -were in the Ibiited States 
37 steel shipyards with 162 ways and 2q wood 
shipyards with 72 ways, making a total of 234 
ways. By November, 19 iS, there w ere 223 vards 
with a total of 1099 ways, more than three times 
the number of .shipways in the rest of the worltl. 
Of these 40 percent w<‘re for the k»uilding of 
steel vessels, d’fu* effect of this e\[)ansion of the 
industry in the United Stales and elsewhere is 
indicated in Table I. 
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As a result in the post-w^ar period there has 
been a very considerable siirjilus of building 
capacity ovct actual reijuirements for yessels. 
While this situation has Ix'Cii aggravated by liie 
depression which commenced in t () »(), the de- 
cline in the shipbuilding industry bad set in long 
before the general econoniie crisis, as is evi- 
denced in Talkie it. 

Because of the high mol iility of ships and the 
fact that the requirements of all nations as to 
tyjH'S of \essels are sulistantially similar, one of 
the most important results of the (hwelojiment 
of excess shipbuilding capacity has been the ac- 
centiiatif)!! of international eornpetition. On the 
wliolc t ireat Britain has maintained its relative 
position in the world, selling to foreign owneis 
i().S percent of the tonnage launched during 
1927 -30 as compared w'ith 21.9 jHTcent dining 
tlie years 1910- 13. Germany, however, has in- 
vaded the British market on at least one oc- 
casion, while Sweden has developed substantial 
cxj)orts of certain types of marine engines. It is 
irneresting to Tiotc that international rivalries in 
shipbuilding have not led to tariff increases ex- 
cept in France, Spain and Jugoslavia, although 
marine engines have been subjected to addi- 
tional duties in several countries. 

An important aspect of the international 
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jhors Tonnai;i<: :jr Mkkchant Vksslls Launched in 1925 and 1932 as Compared with Maximum Output. 
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jirol^lcm of shi})hiiikli]ii^ li.is hut'ii tliu uxistcncr 
of varying; construction costs in the diflcrcnt 
cou tries. Anv di tailecl conijmrison of costs is a 
Jiliicult task, since the actual cost of hiiildin^^ a 
ship ill anv ]iarticular sliipvard depends anionp 
.>tlier ihines upon llie price of material at the 
plant, the \vaL^‘ scales of various classes of 
workers eiieaited in tin* undertaking, the efli- 
sieney of labor, the climatic conditions, tlu* de- 
j^ree to which hand labor is r(‘]daced by ma- 
chinery and the d(‘p(‘ndence of tlu* yard upon 
outside soure(‘s for machinery, auxiliaries and 
c(iui]iment. In the leading countries there is a 
teiideney toward substantial equality in regard 
to most of these factors, although there is con- 
siderable divergence among individual shijv 
yards. There is, howe\er, a wider variation in 
the rates of w'agt^s jiaid to shipyanl workers than 
is warranted by tlillerenct's in eniciency; for 
example, labor co.sts tend to be particularly high 
in the United States and comparatively low in 
continental lAin'pe. Idiglaiul occupies an inter- 
mediate position. Since labor is highly skilled 
and relativelv well j^aid, this dillerencc may have 
an apjireciable eilect upon the cost of a v'essel. 
l'J\C('Pt in Italy aiul perliajis also in (iermany the 
post-war depression has also intensihed com- 
petition among shijyvards in each of the im- 
portant })roducing countrit's. 

Shijibuilders have made various attempts to 
limit competition among themselv<\s. Since the 
development and operation oi trade associations 
and cartels have not met with much sucivss, the 
industi*} has given considerable attention to the 
elimination of superlluous shipvards. In the 
United Kingdom in 1930 there was set up the 
National Shipbuilders’ Securitv, Ltd., to pur- 
clia.se and tlismantle obsolete and redundant 
yards, dispose ol their e«.|uipnua\l aini resell the 
sites ^^ith restrictions against their use for ship- 


building. Funds were provided by the ship- 
building companies subscribing to the agree- 
ment, and during its iirst thret* vears the enter- 
prise was able to jiurcliase yards inxoKing 71 
ways and with an annual capacity ol 500,000 tons 
gross. Other recent developments h.ive been the 
amalgamation of shipbuiKIing companies and 
the introduction of economies ifi management, 
such as the widespread aj)plication of cost ac- 
counting ami the incre<ising tendency to replace 
skilled labor hv machinery. VV hile the }woct‘sses 
of rationalization ha\e not vet |>rogressed very 
far, as is evidenced by the fact that in tfu* United 
Kingdom each person cmplovctl in the industry 
jiroduced q.S tons gross during i()3o as com- 
pared with 9.2 tons in 1923, these are steadily 
being extended and gi\e promise of further 
developments. 

By virtue ol its speeial eharacteristics the shij>- 
huilding industry sulfers from very violent 
eyclical ll net nations. In the fust place, the unit 
product in the s}ii])huilding industry is both 
large and expensive. Before the war the mini- 
mum period of time required Lir the construc- 
tion of a cargo steamer of 7500 tons gniss, with- 
out trimmings of any kind, was seven months. 
This period has not been greatly n^diiccd and, in 
the case of the larger and more elaborate vessels 
of the present day, considerably more time is 
necessary, d’hc average period of construction is 
approximately twelve months. It is clear there- 
fore that in shipbuilding there is no continuity 
of supply, such as is to be found, for example, 
in the cotton goods industry. A short delay in 
the placing of a slup on the stocks means uncm- 
ploMTient on a substantial scale of both capital 
equipment and labor. Secondly, the product as 
well as the building plant is highly specialized, 
30 that a temporary loss of orders in one direc- 
tion cannot be neutralized, as in most other 
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industries, by a successful search for orders in 
other directions. Thirdly, the industry is at the 
mercy of marked fluctuations in the demand for 
its product. Since the life of a ship is usually 
twenty years, it follows that if ocean tralFic over 
a given period is constant and sufficient to main- 
tain 1000 ships in full employment, an annual 
output of 50 ships will be retjuired to keep up 
the efficiency of the fleet . I f traffic then grows [yy 
5 percent, the immediate demand for vessels will 
increase to 100 (50 for replacement and c^o to 
meet increased needs); and a further increase of 
5 percent in traffic during the following year 
would raise the demand to 150 vessels. If the 
traffic then ceased to atKance but rernauied 
constant at the higher level, the demand for new 
additional ships would disapjn-ar and the re- 
placement demaTid would fall to ships a rear 
Thus a violent decline in the activiiv of the 
shipbuilding industry iTiight (X*cur even when 
the volume of water borne traffic showed no 
diminution. 

These fluctuations affect the \olume of 
activity and the price of vessels, Ixnh of which 
naturally are reflected in tlechning jwofits. While 
the situation depicted in Table in is abnormal, 
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since the decline in the post-war period is 
greater than that in the immediate pre-war years, 
such a decline usually follows any war involving 
maritime powers. The excess (’f capacity rends 
to depress the price sharply; at the same lime the 


sudden diminution in the replacement demand 
for vessels causes a substantial drop in the 
volume of production. It must be noted more- 
over that during the years following 1922 the 
position of the industry tvas rendered more dif- 
ficult by the limitation of naval armaments. One 
factor has emerged, however, on the side of 
stability. With the increasing size of shi])ping 
combines there has been a tendency on their 
part to accjuire control of shipyards or to estab- 
lish a community of interest with them. 
Tlirougli these methods the building programs 
of the combines can be planned efficiently and 
economically; Init this development has affected 
only a few of the shipbuikling jdants. 

It is clear that the financial structure of the 
industry and the problems incidental to it are 
governed primarily liy the lieavy investment re- 
tjuired and the wid(‘ variation in profits. While 
some enterprises stil' maintain the partnershif) 
form, most of them are incorporated. In any 
case ill all but the largest enterprises littk capital 
can safely be raised by bonds or debentures. 
lndt*ed, e\{‘n in the case of large enterpriser 
which also produce a variety of other goods, it is 
dangerous to relv u}h>ii long or short term 
borrotving, as has been indicated by rec'.ent re- 
constructions and liquidations among some of 
the largest shipbuilding linns. Moreover in ad- 
dition to heavy lixed investments large sums of 
working capital arc recjuired to cover expendi- 
tures during the jieriod that must elapse between 
tile laying down of the keel and the receijit of 
payments from the prospective owner. 

In order to aid the industry the governments 
of various countries have granted financial as- 
sistance to shipbuilders and to jirospectivc ship- 
owners with a view to increasing the volume of 
shipbuilding activity and, incidentally, augment- 
ing the earnings of the shijiyards. 'I’he British 
government, under the 'I’rade Facilities acts of 
1921-2O, guaranteed the interest on loans floated 
for the purpose of undertaking work which 
would provide employment for home labor. Out 
of total guaranties amounting to /|74,ooo,ooo, 
^22,000,000 was allocated to the construction 
of some 1 1 o ships for the account of 2b British 
and 9 foreign shijiping companies. Similarly the 
United States government, under the Jones- 
White Act of 192S, created a construction loan 
fund to make loans at low rates of interest for the 
purpose of financing shipbuilding. Up to the end 
of 1931 loans aggregating $151,000,000 had 
been authorized for the construction of 60 
vessels and the reconditioning of 23 others. All 
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borrowers were required to he American citizens 
or corporations; and although a rate of 5] per- 
cent was fixed in contracts for vessels o]>eratinij 
entirely in the domestic trade, v'arK)iis rates, 
some as J^>\\ as J or oi 1 percent ^ allhough 
generally above 2J> percent, were set when the 
vessels were to be used in ff)r<*i^m trade. 

T<f the extent to which such plans make 
possible the payment of larger sums to the ship- 
l^uilder as each sta^e of construction is com- 
pleted, there is a tendency to reducx* the w'orkinc^ 
c'apital ne'.'ded by tl)e builder. Otlier methods of 
financinit ships liave also been de- 

x'elo}K*d to met‘l this }>roblem, most of them 
involving a series of term pavmc'nts by the 
owner secured by a mort^ai^e of the vessc^l, 
although some* financing is done in Lotidoii on 
the basis of bills ot <‘\chan;;e discounted w ith the 
conurjercial banks on the implicit understanding 
that the bills will be* reiu'wed at maturity if a 
part of the dt‘bt is ]nud. Where working capital 
is amjdc‘, the shipbuilding coTupany may itself 
hnance the sale, holding a mortgage on the vessel 
and receiving partial juynu'tits at stifnilated 
dates. More frec]uentl\, howexer, c‘s])ecially in 
luiropc, the whole* transaction is handled by a 
ship mortgage' bank, which obtains the nevessary 
funds through the sale* of ship mortgage bonds. 

In the I nited Stales a sinular policy has been 
followed for some ye*ars in regard to the (JrcMt 
laikes \e\sscls; it is of inte-rest to note also that the 
larger 1mane.e comjiaiues have* ahoadv under- 
iakc'ii, in several c*ase^, to tinaiu'e the construc- 
tion and purchase* of \<*ssels on a similar plan. 

While by Hj34 shipbuilding had not yet re- 
cove*re*d from the }>e)St-war dcj>ression, tlu*re* 
were signs of imj^roving eonditions in most of 
the le*ading c'ountries. d'hc* industrv’s future, 
howexe'r, remains de*pende*n1 large-ly upon two 
lactors. In the first pi. ice, a substantial increase 
in the jdiysical volume* of world trade is neces- 
sary to ]>roduee an expansion of shipbuilding 
activitv .No imaginable* economies in preKluction 
costs can restore the industry as a whole to 
prosperity without such exjiansion, Sccf)ndly, 
the ge'ographieal distribution of the industry is 
tending to be influenced more and more by 
]K)liiical factors. In view of the fact that shipping 
is of vital importance to all natietns dependent 
upon .st‘a borne commerce, it is incivasinglv be- 
ing urged in these countries that the shipbuilding 
industry merits public sup])ort as an arm of the 
national defense. 'This attitude helps to explain 
the rtx'ent activ ity in the shipyards of the United 
States, France and Italy. If it continues to re- 


ceive support, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that shipbuilding w^ill 1)C more widely scattered 
than in the immediate pre-w^ar years, and that 
no country w^ill again enjoy the outstanding 
supremacy that Great Britain held during that 
period. 

F. Cyril James 
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SHIPPING. From the dawn of history man has 
been acquaintetl with the use of ships, and the 
earlie.st records show that curiosity and the 
spirit of adventure have responded to the chal- 
lenge of the sea. The art of navigation probably 
arose on interior waterways; but when man 
learned how to construct something that could 
readily be floated, propelled and steered, he 
ventured out upon the sea in quest of food aud 
riches. Less than 30 percent of the superficial 
area of the earth is land, much of it being di- 




masses com]’)risc a continuous area, tiic relative 
cheapness of water transj'Jortation often makes 
commerce by sea more desirable than that by 
overland routes. 


Shippinjr ns a business enterprise evolved 
with the tlevelopment of imhistrial technitjue, 
the expansion of commerce and the j^rowlli of 
political and social or^ani/ation. For a lone; time 
it was a phase of re^ndar nuTeantile operation, 
combined in its earlier slaves with a lari^e 
amount of ]>iracy and other predatorv aetixities. 
'Fhe men hanl whose trade extended overseas 
usually owned the craft wliicli carried his prod- 
ucts. Commercial t‘\]umsion botl) in ancient and 
in mediae\al times was closely ass{»ciated with 
the rise of city-states, whose child* economic 
interest w'as the handlin;i; an 1 iransfrori-ilion (»f 
goods moxing between reinotel) loc-atisl regions 
or settlements. In these stales water craft con- 
stituted a large part of the eoiiiTiumitx 's working 
capital and were therefore more or less regulated 
hy governmental authority in tht' interest of the 
projrei* conservation of this cajntal. 

Shipping as a carrying industry, distitict frotn 
purely mercantile operations, is essentially mod- 
ern. Merchant vessels in both aiicitait and 
mediaeval times often carrual for j>arties otlua 
than their owners or operators. In local trade 
the common carrier occasionally i>ul in an ap- 
pearance. It W'as not, liow'cvcr, until coinmcice 
liad expanded sutlicicntly to insure substantial 
and fairly regular traflic between centers reriunc 
from one another that ship[>iTig became an 
organized industry apart from the buying and 
selling of gootls. Connected with this segregation 
was the rise of what is called line service, d'he 
first ocean carriers engaged solely in the trans- 
portation business were tramps; that is, vessels 
which followed no fixed routes bi’l sailed wher- 
ever traffic seemed likely. The sai 'iig of vessels 
over definite routes w'ith regular lime schedules 
developed lietw^een jiorts whose commerce had 
become active and steady. Idiis line service in 
transoceanic trade is hardly more than a century 
old and for several decades Avas limited in .scofie. 

Any treatment of shipping as an industrial 
and social influence rctiuircs consideration of 
the floating equi])ment, which constitutes a 
large part of the capital of the concerns engaged 
in this form of transportation. Such considera- 
tion covers, first, a broad classification of com- 
mercial vessels; second, a brief mention of other 
vessels engaged in V'arious auxiliary services; 
third, a discussion of the evolution of the mer- 
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chant shiji from the primitive diigout to the 
modem ocean liner; and, fourth, the general 
character, w ith respect to kind and construction 
of ves.sels, of the pre.seiit day W'orld merchant 
marine. 

Commercial vessels may he divided roughly 
into three classes: sclf-propc‘lling ships, includ- 
ing steamers and motor boats; sailing vessels, or 
vessels de]>endent ii]M)n oeean winds; and un- 
ligged eralt, whose movement is determined hy 
human or animal power aeting from shore or 
by tugs or towboats operating on the same 
waterway. The lirst constitute llu^ bulk of the 
worKfs oeean tonnage toda\ . Steamers and 
nioioi boats, however, are recent arrivals in the 
fit'ld of oeean transportation, d’he sailing \es.sel 
b.as rapidlv been di clining as a vehicle of trans- 
portation, but untd late in the nineteenth cen- 
tu y it was ilie outstanding ship of c'ommerce, 
d'oday it operands for the most part as a tiMmj>, 
can*\iiig \arious kinds of bulky, low priced 
freiglil. l^tirigged craft comjirisc coal boats and 
barg(‘s, ofti'ii owr.cd bv Tuining com[)anies or 
organizations nanilling raw or crude jxroducts. 
They usually ojAiaate on rivias and lakes and 
for short dislanet's along the coast. 

Vessels may be classified also according to the 
flag flown and manniT of documentation. Faeh 
ocean carrier flies its national flag and is docu- 
menttxl at some port within the ])olitieal juris- 
diction represented by that flag. In the Ihiit* u 
States doeumentation takes one of three forms: 
if the vessel is engaged in foreign commerce it 
is “registered”; if engage-d in domestic trade it 
is “enrolled”; if it weighs less than twenty gross 
Ions it is “licensed.” (’ondilions with reference 
to docuTiientatioTi are jweserihed by the law's of 
the country who.se flag is flowai. 

llesides the vessels used directly as carriers 
thi^re are boats employed in various auxiliary 
services, 'bugs atid towboats are employed in 
hauling barges, flats and other unrigged craft 
and in guiding nv hauling ocean vessels in and 
out of harbor. In this service they are usually 
owned hy companies distinct from those of the 
carriers, d'enders, ustal to transport passengers 
and freigla between the vessel anil the shore, 
also are operated in harbor service where large 
ocean .steamers cannot dock. In a soiriewhat 
.similar way the ferry performs a local service in 
carrying traflic across ha\s and rivers. Other 
floating equipment of an auxiliary nature in- 
cludes scows and boats employed in saving lives 
and salvaging vessels. War ves.sels constitute a 
distinct group of water craft, but merchant 
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vessels are sometimes built under the direction 
of admiralty, or naval, authorities in order that 
they may serv’e a nation as auxiliary cruisers in 
time of war. 'J'hc owners of sueli vessels, how- 
ever, are usually recipients of some form of 
shippinjy subsidy from the government. 

The growth of the shi]>j)ing industry has been 
reflected to a consideral)le degree in the evolu- 
tion of the ship of commerce. This vehicle 
apparently evolved out of the primiti\v‘ diigout, 
which has been called the parent of modern 
boats and has been traced back to tlie late stone 
age. Its use seems to have been common among 
the old Swiss lake dwellers, llie coracle of the 
ancient C’ells, which consisted of \^'icker frames 
covered with skins, and tlu‘ hark canoe, repre- 
sented a later stage in boat development. 

The transition from these earlv forms to the 
ship proper from boats capable td' rendering 
only local service to V(‘ssels uhicli could sail on 
relativelv long iratling voyages- -was achi(‘\ed 
in prehistoric times. Recorded hi.story rings up 
the curtain on .seagoiiig vessels, ei] nipped with 
sails as well as oars, having rudimentary steering 
gear in the form of paddles and able to inak(‘ 
Jong voyages with cargoes and pas.sengers. ’W hile 
throughout the eenluri(‘s many changes took 
place in the construction and manipulation of 
ships, nr> transformation of a revolutionary na- 
ture occurred mitil tiu* application ot steam as a 
means of propulsif)n about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

Some of the carli<*st representations of vt‘.ssels 
large eiK>iigh to be called ships have been found 
in hgyjU. \ esstds of considerable size operated 
on the Nile as early as the building of the pyra- 
mids. Some were projudled by as many as 
twenty-six oars on each side and .steered from 
the rear hv four or five paddles in addition, d’he 
greatest seafaring people of ancient times, how- 
ever, were the rhocnicians. hrom the meager 
infornialion available, mainly in As.svrian and 
Grt‘ek sources, they s<*em to ha\e employed 
craft similar to the boats ns<‘d bv the Egyptians. 
Before Nehuehadnezzar began his famous tliir- 
teen-ycar siege of 'lyre the Bhoenician merchant 
ships were traversnig the whole .Mctliterranran, 
even extending tlteir voyages into the Atlantic, 
'riie mention by Herodotus of the circumnavi- 
gation of Africa about 604 a feat who.se 
authenticity w'as h)rmerly questioned but is now 
generally admitted, is e\iderice of tlu* great 
progress made by this peojdc in the art of navi- 
gation. 

Greeks and Romans made greater advances in 


their war craft than in their trading ships. Wliilc 
the Greeks early developed into a commercial 
people, between the Homeric period and the 
Roman ascendancy the principal change in their 
merchant vessels w'as only an increase in size. 
The Cireek trading vessel, as rei)resented on 
vases dating from the seventh century li.c., was 
a broad, tuhlike .shi|>, apparently built for trans- 
porting a considerable amount of freight. This 
form was in striking contrast to pirate vessels 
and warships, which were usually long and nar- 
row aiul had btaiklikc bows finished off with the 
head of some sea monster. 

In size of merchant craft the Romans sur- 
passed the CJ recks. 'I'hc former were not a mer- 
cantile peojde; but the demands of a large and 
grow'ing hvime population during the later years 
of the republic and the early period f)f imperial 
rule necessitated the shipment of much grain 
and other sujqdics from \frica ami western 
Asia. 'I’hc great corn shij^s bringing supplies to 
the capital wcri', according to the Roman w'ritcr 
Lucian, as much as i So feet iti length, 45 feet 
in beam and 44 let‘t in ilepth. These carriers 
were .sailing \t'ssels, not oar pro(>c'lIed craft, the 
sails being S(|uarc and carrieci on three masts. 

d'he transition from ancient to mcdiae\al 
ci\ilization was accom[’)anieil b\' some nahiction 
in the size of ships, 'bhe (sirly Norse vc.s.sels, 
whieh wert‘ }>robably more seaworthy than most 
of the ships of antiquity, wert* of .sturdy build 
and eapable of na\igating the stornw waters of 
the North Sea and the North Atlantic. 'J’hc 
Metlitcrraiie.m war galle\ was the most notalde 
ship of the early Middit; Ages. It was 11 long, 
single hanki-d vessel jn'ojH'lled bv oars hut pro- 
vitled also with sails. 'J'he larger merchant vc.s- 
sels in the IMediterraiu'an tended to assume the 
galley form, although they utilized wind power 
rather than oars wherever conditions favored. 
This form sur\ iv<‘d w ith some modifications in 
the merchant fleets of the Venetians and Geno- 
ese, IMetliaeval .ships show^cd no fundamental 
change in shipbuilding technique. 'I’hcrc was 
so.me tendeney for the oar propelled carrier to 
disappear from the high seas, although naval 
vessels still adhenal to the use of oars. The 
rudder displaced steering paddles and the hull 
was formed for easier manipulation as well as for 
greater speed. 

The prineifial changes exhibited by modern 
ships were the following: the complete elimina- 
tion of oar propulsion in the case of both mer- 
chant craft and naval ves.sels; numerous im- 
provements in the form of the hull, in the 
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number and height of masts and in the adjust- on interior waterways to become the vshins of 

ments of sails, the use of chain pumps; the commerce. Some of the more important phases 

weighing of anchors by means of capstan and of steamship (including motor ship) dcvelop- 

long cables, the adoption of the mariner s com- ment have been the following: the application of 

pass, the astrolabe and other navigating instru- steam as a propelling force in vessel movement; 

ments; and, most significant of all, the rapid the gradual displacement of padille wheels by 

development of sell-propulsion by steam and screw propellers; great improvements in marine 

motor power with an accompanying inipn engines and boilers; the use of iron and later 

ment in the materials of construction. steel for building material; great increase in the 

Toward the close ol the Middle Ages the size ol ships; and the shift from the coal burning 
caravel was being developed. I nis vessel was a to the oil hurning steamer. To tliese may be 
sailer of comparati\'ely light build which carried added another, the employment of internal coin- 
three or four rnasis and was ]nirlly squan* rigged bust ion engines for j)r(>pulsi()n. 
and partly lateen rigged. The poop and fore T'he brst successful dcmr)nst ration of the 
castle were high. The c iravel ligured promi- practicahility of using steam jiower to propel 
ncntly in the great geographical discoveries of slims is generally a.sci ibed to RobtTl Fulton, 
the late fifteenth century; twri of ('o)unibus' hose si earner, tlie C7cr;//o///, in icSoy ran from 

ships as well as those ustul hv \ asco da t iatna Nc‘W VorL to Albany in thirty-two hours. In 

on his first voyage around the C ape of (iooJ iSiq the Saramiah made its well known trans- 

Hope were ol this type. atlantic voyage from Savannah, C^eorgia, to 

In the north the sailing ^essel was assuming I iverpool, t‘ni])lo\ing steam power part of tlie 
its modern form. 1 he higli poop and forecastle, way; and in the Royal II77//V/;// crossed the 
charaeteristie of the sliips of Spain, Portugal At laiiti*. all the way under steam. TTic first ocean 
and other south Furopt‘an eountrit s, were ai'an- steamers p taiTu.d masts, yards and sails in order 
doned; the Dutch, hhigli.sh and b'reneh \es.sels to supplement steam p(n\er witli wind pow'cr 
of the seventeenth and eighle(‘nlh centuries \vhene\er it was nec<^ssary or feasible, 
showed a general increase in size Ipv the time T'he siibstiliilion of the screw' propeller for 
steam power was beginning to Ik applied to the paddle whetd is associated with the iiamt‘s 

w^ater transportation, tlie larger .sailing ships, of the Itnglishman h'rancjs P. Smith ami tlie 

espeeiallv those of the Frenc h, had attained a Swede John la'icsson, tlie screw’ pro}>eller’s first 

length of 200 feel and a Ikmiii of 55 feet. sueeessful introtluetion being made in tin* iS3o’s. 

TTie middle of the riinetc*ent]i ceritiir\ marked Twin screens eaim^ into eoninion u.sc‘ about 18S0. 

the rise of the clipper .ship, wliich was a promi- Today the larger liners have at least IW'O pro- 

neiit feature of the Anierie4m merclumt marine ]>ellers, while* many have* three or four, 

during tlie iSqo's and i<S5o’.s. A sijuare rigged In the development of the marine engine, 
vessel ranging in si/e from about 500 to o\c*r engines of the side le\c*r tyj>e witli upright eyl- 

3000 gross tons, the elip])er’s gicMt kriglh in inders were* followed by engines witli oscillating 

proportion to beam (its greatc-st breadth was well cylinders, com]M)und engines hci\ing triple.* and 

aft of the bow) enabled it to attain higli speed quadruple expansion, reciprocating marine en- 

with relativelv liglit rigging. gines and linally turbine cuigines. Marine boilers 

After the close of the Amcricjiin tkv 1 War the exhibited a somewhat similar progress, develop- 

sailing vessel was ra]>iclly suiipianted by the ing from the Hat sided and box sliaped i)oiler to 

steaiiHT, although it still sur\ iAc^ as a carrier of the elaborate cylindrical boilers with internal 

certain kinds of bulk freight. T’lu’ siiuart rigged furnaces, which began to be used about iSHS. 

sailer w'asscKui displac ed by the sc liooner, which. From an economic stamlpoinl the change 
it may be noted, had been built as early as 1713. from wood to m(*tal eonsiniction W’as of great 

The schooner is the ly]>ieal sailing vessel of importance, for this made possible the building 

today and in its present form is distinctly an of the great liners of today. Iron began to be 

American product. used cMensively in shijibuilding about the mid- 

Thc development of steam and motor vessels die of the nineteenth century, although there is 

represents the most revolutionary diange in the a record of the* launching of an iron boat on the 

tcchnicpic of shipbuilding and ship operation river Fo.ss in ^’orkshire, England, as early as 

within historic times. In little more tliaii a een- 1777. After 1870 steel came to displace iron for 

tury thc.se self-propelled craft have advanced shipbuilding purposes; at present the bulk of 

from an experimental means of transportation the world’s merchant marine is steel constructed. 
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\ clidTi^rc of like economic import has been the 
adoption in recent decades of oil as fuel in the 
place of coal, d’his has had the elicct of greatly 
cKtcndin'j^ the st<Mmmj[^ radius of vessels, in- 
ereasini^ ihi^ sp.ict* awhlable fr)r frcii^ht and 
]>assen;;er trafhe ami matciially reducing labor 
costs. 'Idle use of theintcnial combustion engine 
has progressed niarkedlv since the World War. 
jo)r the oj)cration, howevtT, of the larger liners 
the turbiiH' engine is still preferred. 'Jable I 
indicates to \Aiiat extent the steel constructed, 
power dri\'en vessel has becoimr the ship of 
commerce of naxlern times. 
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'The octxm ^<•ssels of t(jday have a much 
greater si/e and speeil than did their predeces- 


sors of the early nineteenth century. Froir 
ancient times to the opening years of the last 
century only the exceptionally huge vessel cx- 
ceedetl 150 feet in length and o\er looo gross 
tons in size. At present a freight carrier of 5000 
to 7500 gross tons is eonsitlered moderate in 
size, and the large transatlantic jTassengcr liners 
are from Soo to over 900 leet long and range 
from .^5,000 to nearly bo,ooo gro.ss tons. Jn 1934 
iheCunard SleamShipC’ompany, J ad., resurm^d 
work, which luid been ha lied by the econf>mic de- 
pression, on a vessel which is to in* 73,000 gross 
tons. A century ago a speed of jj knots was 
achieved by only the fastest vessels sailing under 
favorabh* weather conditions, d'oday this rate is 
slow for ordinary freighters. In August, 1933, 
the Italian steamer Adv matle a run from 
(iibraltar to New \ ork at an a\erage speed of 
28.92 knots and this despite toL^ and aclverse 
winds. 'J’ablt* II shows tlu' comp.frati\'e size of 
well known steamers own' the perioil iS.jo 1921. 

'The modern operation ol the shipping service 
is the rt'snU of an evolution extending over cen- 
turies, and many of its as]>ects are unintelligible 
without some referenta* to their historical ori- 
gins. d'he belii'ls, for e\ani})le, lliat Iraiie follows 
the Hag and that llu‘ llag Down from the mast 
o! a ship is an agent in the develojunent (d' a 
nation’s commerce ari' almost universal. In large 
measuie, however, tliesi* ideas are a survival of 
the periods wlitni shijniiiig was a jihase of com- 
merce rather ilian a distinct carrving industry 
and wlien lhe‘ association <»( politiexd authority 
and commercial interest was extremely dost;. 

'ITie utilization of waterwavs as avenues of 
commerce has diaraeterized all jTCoples living 
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on navigable streams, lakes or seas. A large part 
of the ocean carrying trade of the worhl, liow- 
ever, has been in tlie hands of nations possessing 
few natural resources and occujn ing a seacoast 
area of limited extent. The Phoenicians rather 
than the Egyptians were the great carriers on 
the Mediterranean in the centuries preceding 
the rise of Greek and Roman civilizations, d’he 
merchants of suci) city-states as Athens, Cor- 
inth, Antioc-h and Carthage hgiired more prom- 
inently in the sea trade of later antiquity than 
did their Roman C()ntemporaries. In mediaeval 
times too Venice, Genoa and the towns of the 
Hanseatic League controlh'd tlie greater part of 
the oversea commerce of lairope. Iwen today 
countries like Norway, ]a])an and Holland, vvith 
little fertile land anti inconsequential mineral 
resources, have been conspicuous in maritime 
achievements. Capital in such ])laces naturally 
seeks the readily available fields of iiulustrial 
activity. 

The first j^eople to de\'elop an extensive* mer- 
chant marine were the Phoenicians, whost activ- 
ities reached their height at the begitining )rihe 
heroic age of (ireece (looo tt; Soo n.c.) and uho 
as late as 600 B.t*. still dominated the trade of 
the eastern Mediterranean. 'Phe Greeks fell heir 
to the Phoenician commerce of the eastern 
Mediterranean, while C'arthagc, a Phoenician 
colony, captured the western area. Miletus, on 
the Asia JMinor coast, was the first (ireek city 
to achieve commercial prominence in seafaring 
enterprises. Later other Ih'lleiiic cities, among 
them Megara, Athens, Corinth, Syracuse, Anti- 
och and Alexandria, became centers of an exten- 
sive oversea trade, and Carthage continued to 
occupy an important maritime role until its final 
overthrow in iqf) B.c. During the Roman piditi- 
cal ascendancy the Mediterranean became vir- 
tually a Roman lake. Roman merchatits in some 
instances operated vessels of con a«'.ierable size, 
but TTiost of their merchant shipping was owned 
by Cireeks and Syrians. 

Ancient ships were the property of iTulividual 
merchants or groups of merchants. A common 
form of business organization was the }>artici- 
pation association. Here the indi\idual trader 
wdio did not wish to assume the entire risk of 
his enterprise entered upon a contract under 
which part of the capital was borrowed from 
another person, whose liability in the event of 
loss was specifically limited but whose profit 
in case of success was usually a fixed propc>rtion 
of the total. This type of organization, which 
bears some analogy to certain forms of modern 


limited partnerships, was often resorted to foi 
single ventures. 

PTom the fourth to the eleventh century 
there was a consiilerable decline in liuropean 
commerce. In the eastern Mediterranean trade 
flouri.shed largely under the protection of the 
Byzantine lCm})ire. The rise ol the Saracens was 
followed by an a])preciable develojunent of com- 
mercial activity in western Asia and the eastern 
Mediterranean. On the other hand, hi northern 
and western Eurojw maritime commerce c(ui- 
sisted for the most part of ]>hatical expeditions. 

'fhe expansion of commerce during the latte’' 
half of the IMidtlle Ages is clost ly associated 
with the growth of such comnainities as N'enice, 
(ie»' .a, Pisa and the towns of the Hanseatic 
League, of which Liibeck, Hamburg anti Bre- 
men were the most important. All these com- 
munities, like their great predecessors in the 
ancit'nl world, became in a .sense cifv-states, 
eitlier being entirely indeptaident of any external 
political control or ]>ossessing a large measure 
of autonomy. 'Jdieir trade by stxi was “acti\e,” 
that is, tralTu was carried in \essels ownetl by 
citizens, while their trading stations, or factories 
in foreign coimtrit’S, were similarly ow’iual or 
controlled. 

Mcvliaeval shipping reached its most adv'ancetl 
development at Venice. As early as the time of 
Justinian the \ enetians hail receiwd some rec- 
ognition as a seafaring people, for both Beli- 
sarius and Nar.ses liad sought their aid in the 
transjiortation of troojis and supplies in the wars 
with the C/oths. I'rom the close of the fourth 
crusade in 1204 to the end of the iifteenth cen- 
tury Venice virtually dominated the sea trade 
of the Vlediterranean; in the eastern part par- 
ticularly it had a juaetical monopoly of trade 
with the Orient. This was made possible by its 
control of .se\ eral strategic stations and colonies 
in western Asia and northern Africa as well as 
by special privileges granted to Venetian mer- 
chants at leading seaports i*lsewhere in the 
region. 

Shoitly after 1300 Venetian vessels were regu- 
larly carrying wares to northwestern Pairopc. 
P'or about two centuries this commerce was sub- 
ject to .strict regulation by the X'enetian .state 
in order that it might be kept in tlie hands of 
home merchants and the {woj)erty involved jwo- 
tected. Pfach season the Venetian senate voted 
the number of galleys needeil, auctioned off to 
merchants the right to freight them and as a 
rule prohibited .separate voyages. The vessels 
making up the Venetian merchant licet were 
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largely our propelled and each galley carried a social grouj)s larger oi more inclusive than the 
force of archers for protection against pirates or mercantile associations which gov^rrned the 
other enemies. dominant trading tow ns of earlier times. Politica; 

Jn the north oversea commerce during th^* authority was concerned less with specific trade 
late mediaeval period was largely under the con- codes than with the shaj^iTig of general policies 
trol of (German merchants Jiving in cities located designed to enhance national power and pres- 
near enough to the North and Baltic seas to he tige. Ov^Tsc'a commerce therefore was eiicour- 
seaports. In order to s<*eure }'»rot('ction against aged not merely for tlie }>iirj)ose of enriching a 
piracy and to obtain trading privileges for their merchant class l>ul also in order to increase the 
members in foreign ports these towns organized sovxM'eigns revenue and lay the foundation of 
the Hanseatic League. The league reached the an oversea empire. I’lu* shipping industry was 
height of its power with the Treaty of Stralsund a crucial factor in carrving out the spirit of the 
in 1370, when it included over sevxnty-sev’cn navigation laws, and hcnct‘ protective measures 
cities. Its last ofiicial meeting was held at Liibeck were generally instituted for its development, 
in when live cities were represented. The The emergence of Portugal and Sj>ain as im- 

geographical di.st;overies of tlx* fifteenth and j)orlant political entities in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries and tlie rise of political and sixteenth centuries was marktal by a rapid ex- 
economic nationalism revolutioni/xd the ship- pansion of their shij)ping activity. Portuguese 
ping situation. Maritime activity became more merchants, after the voyage of Vasco da Gama, 
and more conspicuous on tlu* all water routes established an extensive commercial empin* in 
between western Ivuropean ]X)rts and the Orient India and the East Indies, but it collapsed before 
«ind betwtxn Europe and ihe New World. I'he the end of a century. Meanwhile Spain was 
city-states, d«>minatcd by th(‘ir commercial oli- exploiting tht newly discovered gold and silvxr 

garehics, were forced to give way to newly rising mines of Mexico and Peru, and in this tlevelop- 

natioiis with aj^prcciable land areas and con- ment the famous treasure ships of Sjiain played 

centrat<*d political authority. a conspicuous role. In the case of both Portugal 

I he shipping industrv of the Middle Ages, and Spain ve.ssels were owned by individual 

like that of ancient times, was a ])hase of com- merchants or mercantile companit's, but they 

merce. In both periods it received its most were given naval protection, occasionally finan- 

advanced expression in municipalities located on cial aid and always legislative safeguards against 

navigable waterways near the ojien rea. At these foreign competition. 'The Dutcii and tlu‘ English 

centers the main economic interest was oversea followed a similar exclusive policy , as did other 

commerce. Bu.siness organization and, to a very nations although on a smaller scale, 

large extent, political policy were shaped with One aim of the men.antihstic policies of the 
a view to securing tradi* monopoly or at least time was to safeguard national shi])])ing as a 
distinct trading advantages for citizens over out- connecting link between the liomc country and 
side comjietitors. interests and posse.ssions abroad. Phe legislation 

The organization of the shijiping industry in designed to maintain this bond has changed in 
modern times has been characterized by the form since the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
follovving developments: the survival, in an age turies, but its functions arc* still performed by 
of growing nationalism, of efforts by the state to mcxlern ship subsidies and other shipjhng aids, 
safeguard shipping interests against foreign Several of the leading merchant marine coun- 
competition; the gradual segre-gation of shifijiing tries of the world revserve their coastwise and 
from purely mercantile functions; the establish- interior waterway trade to ves.sels flying the 
ment of services over definite routes with regular raitional Hag; in the United States the carrying 
sailings, cou})led with a recognized distinction trade with most of the country’s outlying pos- 
betvvt‘en line and tramp operation; the growth of sessions is also thus reserved. Of the total Ameri 
joint stock and incorporated companies and of can merchant marine about 60 percent engages 
ship]Mng conferences and consolidations; and exclusively in commerce of this character, 
the emc'rgcnce of industrial flexts. 'I’hc emergence of shipping as a business, 

The decline of the city-state and the rise of distinct from mercantile activities, was gradual 
larger political and social units changed the and took place in different regions at widely 
scope but not the luntlamental purpose of trade varying dates. By the seventeenth century Euro- 
regulation. Cx)mmerce continued to be regu- pean coastwise vessels were already occasionally 
latcd, but in the ^eal or supposed interests of engaged in a regular carrying trade, while h\ 
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the next century the practise of charterinR (K-ean 
vessels for purely transportation services was 
fairly common. These developments came out 
of the need for elheient carry in<r agencies in a 
periotl of rapidly expanding commerce. Other 
influences were the industrial revolution, with 
its increasing volume of commodities offered 
lor transportation, and the appearance of large 
mercantile organizations with nonuTelumt fleets 
of their own. 1’he operation of ocean \ essels thus 
became a separate business, and today the hidk 
of the world’s ocean freight is trans]M)rted by 
concerns engaged in carrying for others. 

I’he rise of eomnion carriers was soon fol- 
lowed by a gradual segregation of line from 
tramp traflic. 1 lie early ocean earri^Ts were 
mainly tramps, but as commerei* (hweloped 
efforts were put fonli to seenri^ regular sailings 
between inipfutant ports. I’he first transatlantic 
line was the Hlaek Hall 1 >ine. established in iSib, 
which operated a fleet of sailing vessels between 
New York and Liverpool, A seiaind line be- 
tween the same jiorts was started in iS 22 . 'i'hese 
early lines, known as packet lines, had regular 
sailing dates, carried mail and liigh grade packet 
freight and usually had accommodations for 
passengers. After i<S 5 o the ocean steamer rap- 
idly supplanted the .sailing vessel in the line 
service, b'ollowing improvements in marine en- 
gines and boilers tlie larger steamers became 
practically indcj)cndent of wcatlici conditions, 
with the result that shippers came to hiid the 
new self-pr()])clling vessels more reliable than 
those dejwndent upon wind jHiwer. Today the 
sailing vessel has ceased to be a liner. 

I'he tramp still carries a large part of the 
world’s ocean freight. Ordinarily a vessel of 
moderate size and average draft and speed, it is 
built for maximum economy and freight capac- 
ity. Because it operates over various routes at 
irregular intcrvails, the provisioi • f expensive 
permanent docks and wharves ami of offices and 
freight soliciting agencies is unnecessary. 'The 
freight carried is usually of a heavy, bulky nature 
and is comparatively low in value. An elaborate 
ship brokerage service at the leading ports of 
the world keeps shipowaiers and operators in- 
formed concerning the demand for vcs.scl space. 

Modern shipjiing organization also has under- 
gone radical transformations. In ancient and 
mediaeval times vessels were owned by indi- 
viduals or ordinary partnerships, and group 
control, wherever it existed, was generally ad- 
miflistcred in the interest of merchants as indi- 
viduals. The appeai-ance of Uirge commercial 
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companies during the fifteenth, si\te<*nth and 
seventeenth centuries was a feature of the earlv 
modern era. These concerns at first were “regu- 
lated” companies, essentially as.sociat’ons of 
individuals, W'ho received charters from theii 
several governments giving them exclusive {privi- 
leges for carrying on trade !)etw een tlieir home 
countries and certain foreign lands. The mem- 
bers gullied or lost as individuals. 'Tlu'se mer- 
cantile associations, which often possesseil joint 
owmership in lerminal projpcrtics and sometiim^s 
in shijps, gradually evolved into joint stock com- 
panies. H'he joint stock company at common 
law' is treated as a parinershijp, but from the 
viewypoint of economic function it acts as a unit 
in mueli the same way as the corjporation. 'I’he 
Lnglisli Last India C’om{)any began as a regu- 
lated company and definitely ado{Pted the joint 
st(>i.k company {princi{de only after it had been 
in existence for some twelv<‘ years. 

H'he merchant trader, it may be noted, con- 
tinued to exist long after the rise cpf the joint 
stock corn{p4inv lt\ tlie United States, for ex- 
am{ple, Llias i l.iskel Derby of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and Stejphen (liraul of IMiiladeljphia, Penn- 
s}lvania, w^ere {prornimmt figures in merchant 
shipping in the years following the American 
Rev'olution. In tlie growing differentiation, how- 
ever, of the shi|'){'>ing business from merchan- 
dising the old merchant trader, where he still 
clung to his shijps, became a shipowner jpiire and 
simple. 'I’oday he survives as the individual 
owner of tramp v< »st‘ls. 

'I’he increasing complexity of modern com- 
merce, w'itli its demands for {iromptne.ss, chcaj)- 
ne.ss and regularity of service, has favored the 
develojPiTient of joint stock coni{>anies and cor- 
porations. 'Phese forms, csjpecially tlie latter, 
have obvious advantages where a large amount 
of caypital is necessary for dficient and cheaj') 
service and where stability is rec{uired for the 
carrying out of long range business policies. 
Passenger and freight liners for the most part 
have ceased to be the projperty of indi\ ithials. 
They are ow'm*tl and operated by setairity issu- 
ing corporations, whose control often extends 
over several lines or routes, I’able iii gives the 
names, nationality and number of vessels of the 
more important shipping comjpanies in the worltl 
today. 

I’robably because coirqpetition is now'here 
more active than in ocean trans{)<)rtation, efforts 
have been made to limit conqietitioii; these ha\ e 
taken tw'o forms, the develojunent of shi{pping 
conferences and the organization of consolida- 
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IvAHOE Shu’pino C\)Mi*anii:s, 'rniaa Nai ionalities 

AND THE NUMiJEH OJ* I'lil.IR \'esSI:LS, 1933 * 
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tion.'i. Shipping conferences are associations for 
the re.i^ulation of trafllc anti the formulation of 
rate j>olicies ainon^ lines serving the same ports 
or regions and handling the same or similar 
kinds of trallic. Tramp steamers as a general 
rule tk) not participate in conferences. Arrange- 
ments among lines may l)e simple rate agree- 
ments or elahorate pooling devices. Ordinarily 
a line company is a member of more than one 
shipping conference. Outside ot the American 
trade, shipping conferences endeavor to control 
rate agreements by use of the so-calletl deferred 
rebate, which is a periodical return to shippers 


w'ho patronize only conference lines of a part 
of the net freight payments, usually lo percent 
Shij)ping conferences, althcnigh they exercise a 
form of price control, are legal in the United 
States if they recci\'<* the approval f)f the United 
States Shipping Hoard. The board itself, when 
engaged directly in the shipping business, has 
been a member of several conferences. Deferred 
rebates, howewr, were declared illegal by the 
Shipping Act of jgi6. 

lurst appearing in the last decades of the 
nineteent h cent urv, line conferences were almost* 
universal by 1909. Although some of them were 
disrupted during the World War, they r<.‘sumed 
operations at its close, so that by the 1930’s 
they were again to be found in almost every 
region important to international trade. The 
larger conferences are formal organizations in 
which the lines included are rcjiresented by 
delegatt‘S who meet regularly. Then* are perma- 
nent oflit'crs and permanent and special com- 
mittees, and machiiu-rv has usually been set up 
lor the s(‘ttlement of disjnites among conference 
members. The good faith of each member of a 
confereiHH* is in many in.stances guaranteed by 
a tleposit of a stipulated sum, wliich is forfeited 
if agreements are \iolated or new services are 
e.slablished that interfere with the interests of 
the conference lines. Different conference lines 
are not infrecjuently intern lated by agreirments 
concerning traffic and rates. 

(’onference agreements mav applv to all the 
traffic of nicntber com])aTiies or to any part or 
parts of such trafTic. I.ine companies have also 
in some cases confined their conferences to a 
few kinds of traffic. Before I he restriction of 
immigration to tlu* I'nited States there even 
existed traffic pofds for the distribution of steer- 
age }>assengers among several of the leading 
transoceanic line comy)anies. Generally speak- 
ing, conferences composed of line companies 
have rate understandings covering all or the 
greater part of the traffic handled by the lines 
represented. Conference lines operating between 
the United States and foreign countries and 
between the Atlantic coast and the Pacific coast 
through the Panama Canal have agreements 
with reference to practically all freight which 
they handle; passenger traffic is subject to separ-^ 
ate conference agreements. 

The following are some of the more important 
conferences governing freight rates and prac- 
tises in connection with the commerce of the 
United States on export and import trade routes. 

(j) From North Atlantic ports to the United 
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King^ilom, continental Europe; west coast of ions of water craft whose operation'-^ evt ended 
ftaly; Adriatic, Black Sea and Ixwant; West throughout the commercial world. 'Fhe aiithor- 
Africa; South Alrica, Australia. (2) from Atlau- izod capital stock of the company amoiinud to 
tic and gulf ports to West Indies; east coast of ^25,000,000, of which £^,Soo,ooo had been 
Colombia; Bia/il; Plata River, west coast of issued and }>aid up by llieeiul of i(;2S. In addi- 
Mexico; Central and South America; Far East. tion there were outstanding against the company 
(3) ports to Mediterranean ports, to 400,000 in first debentures and /‘j;, too, 000 

Havana and to other foreign ports. (4) From in other del>entures. 

Pacific coast ports to Far East; Australasia; west The Peninsular and Oriental Stean^ Naviga- 
coast of South America; Caribbean seaports; tion (aanj’ianv, also a British line, was incor- 
ciLSt coast of South America; Ihiited Kingdom; porated bv royal charter in 1S40. lieginning with 
continental Europe and Scandina^'ia. (5) 'To 1910 the company accpiired extensive interests 
]Ncw \ ork from Le I lavre, 1 Ion (leiir, Bordeaux iti various steamship companies, notably the 
and Southamjnon (cargo of french origin); Blue Anchor Line, Etd., the British I ndia Steam 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Le Havre, Honlleur ;uul Navnnition (aimjvuiy. Ltd., the New Zealand 
Southampton (cargo ot Swiss origin). (6) To Shipping Cknnjiany, Ltd., and the Lnion Steam- 
North Atlantic ports from Levant ports, ("j) To slup C’ompany of New Zealand, Ltd. "Through 
Atlantic coast ports from Haiubuig- Bremen and these and other holdings the If K (). controlled 
from Antwerp, (S) 'To Atlantic and (bulF ]iorts a l.trge jvart of the vessel tonnage of the Orient, 
from Lnited Xingdonr Brazil; West Indies; It i own vessels in 193 ' aggregated 5^7, 1 47 gross 
west coast of South Anu rica; Ja])an; Cdiina; tons and those ol the British Lidia Steam Navi- 
Phili}i])ine Islands. (9) "To ILcilic coast ]>orts gation C^mijiany, Ltd., atlded another 754,7^4 
from Jajian; South China, Straits Settlements, gross Ions. In all this company controlled a fleet 
Federated Malay States, Java .ind C'e\lon; Phil- of 354 ocean r%ieamers with a gross tonnage of 
ippine Islands; C'alciitta; west coast of South 2,217,724. 'idle authorized ca]>ital stock of the 
America; Scandinavian, Baltic, Crcnnan, Dutch, company w^as /^7/>49,'^53, of which £7,^32, 51S 
Belgian and lu'cnch jiorts. had been issued and paid up by the end of i92(S. 

Cainsolidations in the form of both mergers In addition there was outstanding ;rS,4S7,5()0, 
and holding companies have appeared in the line consisting of three varieties of debentures, 
servici*. Intercorporate relations have made the The C’unard Steam Ship (>)m)>any. Ltd., a 
actual control of certain companies mu'.'h more British comjiany w 4 iich had its origins in tfic 
widespreatl than jniblished ligures for direct early days of steam, was organized in its present 
operation would indicate. How powerful great form in iS7(S. The company controlled the 
mergers had become in the years before the O)mmon\\ealth and Dominion Line, Ltd. (in 
depression beginning in i92() is revealed by the Australasian service), tlu‘ .Amt'rican Levant 
the following records of three British and one Line, Ltd., the Anchor Line, Ltd., and the 
American company. Phomas and Jno. BrockU’bank, Ltd. I he total 

The Roval Mail Steam Packet Company (in gross tonnage owaied or controlled in 1930 wa.^? 
1932 reorganizetl as the Royal Mail Idnes, Ltd.), 990,Si t . dlie authorized share capital amounted 
a British company, was estaldi-hed by royal to ^S, too ,020, of winch £8,070,261 was out- 
chartcr in 1S39. In 1930 it owneu •. id operated standing; tluTe \vere also £4,210,000 and $2,- 
diroctlv a fleet of 31 vessels; including the vessels 500,000 in delientures and goltl notes, 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Meat Trans- The International Mercantile Marine Com’ 
ports, Ltil., a subsidiary eoneerii, it owned over pany, an American company, was incoqiorated 
40 ve.ssels aggregating 370,232 gross registered in 1S93 as the International Navigali('n Coin- 
tons. It had akso a controlling interest in the pany and took its ]>resent name in T902 wiien 
Pacilic Stt;am Navigation Company, Nekson J. P. Morgan and Compaiiy reorganized am^ 
Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., David Mac- expanded it. "J 1 ie following companies wcrecon- 
Ivcr and Company, Ltd., and llu‘ White Star trolled by the coniliination in 1930: Intenia- 
Linc, Ltd., vvliieh had been organized to take thuial Navigation Caanpany, Lttl. (British), Red 
over the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, Star Line (Belgian), Atlantic Transport Corn- 
Ltd., and several smaller comjainies. "The gross pany, Ltd. (British), Atlantic Transport Com- 
tonnage of the fleets of lhe.se a.ssoeiated com- pany of West Virginia (.American), ITederick 
panics and their subsidiaries was 2.304,709. 'Fhe Lcyland and Company, Ltd. (British). These 
Royal Mail was thus controlling 2.674,941 gross companies in 192S owned 52 vessels aggregating 
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462,096 ^ross tons: in 1927, before the Oceanic pany making its own pig iron. Tank steamers 
Steam Navi^nition Comj)any, Ltd. (White Star arc commonly owned or controlled by large oil 
Line), had been sold to the Royal Mail Steam refining concerns. 

Packet Company, the International IVIercantile Several large coal mining companies in the 
Marine Company controlled the operations of United States have coal boats and barges on the 
over 1,000,000 gross tons of shij^ping engaged Atlantic coast and on the upper Mississippi and 
in more than fifty distinct services. The out- Ohio rivers. On the Great J^akes the Pittsburgh 
standing slock in i92(S was $101,596,800 out of Steamship Ckmipany, which is owned by the 
$120,000,000 authorized; in addition there were United States Steel CV>rporation, ofieratcs a fleet 

bonds amounting to $24,130,000. In 1931 the of 86 ore carrying vessels. Tlie Standard I rans- 
International Mercantile Marine Company ob- portation Company, l^td., of Hong Kong and 
tained ccrntrol of the Roosevelt Steamship Com- the Standard Ship])ing Compaiiy of the United 
pany, Inc.; in 1932 the United States Lines States ojxa'ate oil fleets in the interest of the 
Company, Inc., was also acquired. Socony Vacuum Corp()rati()n, which controls 

'Phese four organizations before the depres- the stock of both concerns. 'Phe British Tanker 
sion controlled the ojH^rations of approximately Company, Ltd., owns 8:; tankers of 780,000 
gross tons of shipping. Their aggre- dead weight tons and most of these are chartered 
gate outstanding securities, both ownership and to the Aiiglo-Persian Oil Company, Ltd. All the 
long term credit, amounted to nearly $341 ,000,- shares of the British 'Panker Company, Ltil., 
000, so that their capitalization was about $60 aggregating ^([4,000, 000, are held by the Anglo- 
per gross ton. The Royal Mail, the V. &: O. and Iteian Company, Ltd. 

the Cunard companies paid moderate or high 'J’here is at present no tendency for railroads 
dividends on their ordinary or deferred shares and other land carriers to combine with ocean 
during the post-war years. 'J'he International carriers for the purpose of forming a common 
Mercantile Marine paid no dividend on its com- land and wattT trans]>ortation s\stem, although 
moil stock and paid on its preferred stock only at one time such combinations were fairly coin- 
during the World War and the years immedi- mon. I'he Chesapeake and Ohio Railway for- 
atcly following. merly operated a shipping line from Newport 

The presence of shi])ping conferences and News to London and l^iver])ool, while the 
consolidations does not seem to have had any American Line, in 1902 made a part of the 
material effect on the general trend of ocean International Mercantile Alarine Company, was 
freight rates, for the long time movements of once controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
charter rates in the tramp serv ice have closely In 1900 the Southern Pacific Company secured a 
paralleled those of line rates. But conferences controlling share of the stock of the Pacific Alail 
and consolidations have been eflective in reduc- .Steamship Company, which lan vessels across 
ing short time variations, with the result that the Pacific and between San F^anci.sco and Pan- 
linc rates ilo not show^ the \iolenl fluctuations aina. The (ire.it NortluTn Railway Company 
characteristic of the daily (piotations for charter organized the Cireat Ncnthern Steamship Conr 

pan\ for ser\ ice l'»et\\'een Puget Sound and the 
1 he rise of iiuhistrial fleets is a recent phe- Orient. In 1914 it was estimated that in the 

nomenon and has been brought about by con- Lniled States the railroads owned or controlled 

ditions simiLir to those which led certain biisi- 209 vessels of 5189, i;6i gross tons engaged in 
ness concerns in the I’nited Stales to build aud regular line traffic. 

own the railroatl freight cars which carried tlieir Since 1914 this situation has been changed; 
products. Some cominotlities sliipjied in large old amalgamations have been severed and no 

amounts could be handletl more economically new' ones formed. Phere are fundamental dif- 

in specialized vehicles, the eoal car, tank car and ferenccs lu-tween rail and water transportation, 

refrigerator car i)eiiig w ell know n examples of Ocean freight rates are less stable than rail rates, 

these. Atnoiig water carriers usually owned by making the development of through routing 

industrial co]n|>aiues are eoal barges, iron ore jiolicies for a combined land and water trans- 
vessels aiul tank steamers. Goal mining com- portation system difficult. Furthermore the lead- 

panics, in l)oth the United States aud Europe, ing transoceanic lines, especially on the Atlantic, 

owm directly or indirectly tx).il bo ils and barges, luul taken fairly definite form before railroads 

Ihe ore carrier, u familiar sight on the (ircat had become sufficiently strong to branch out 

Lakes, is generally th(‘ property of a steel com- and develop any ocean carrying business. Politi- 
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cal influences also operated to prevent cf)mmon 
ownership and control, 'rhe principle of equi- 
table treatment of all water lines by railroads 
and the application of antitrust laws made the 
operation of such combinations diHicuIt. 

Railway control of water carriers, however, 
is a prominent feature of the transportation sys- 
tem of Canada. The Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Ltd., whicli is an operatin^^ organization 
controlling the movements of several large 
steamers engaged in the transoceanic service on 
both the Atlantic and the Ihicific, is owned hv" 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. Other 
vessels, oj)crating for the most part in local coast- 
wise service, arc also owned by the same rail- 
road. The Canadian Pacific Railway is unique 
among the railways of the world in this de\cl- 
opment. 

The World War had certain significant efi’ecls 
on the shipjfing industry- During the course of 
the struggle a large part of the w'orld s merchant 
marine was re(]uisitioned for w^ar ]>urp()scs, 
while tlicre w'as widespread destnicUon of mer- 
cantile shipphig by (iernran suhnuirin<‘s. In the 
case of Great Britain alone losst's due to sii!*- 
marinc sinkings were put at 7,75^,000 gross 
tons, or 38 percent of the British tonnage in 
June, 1914. As a result and also because of 
mounting construction costs stwcral govern- 
ments were com]K‘lled to go into tlie business of 
shipbuilding and operation. With the close of 
the v\^ar, however, governments found it im- 


possible to dispose of their newly created fleets 
at prices which would meet a reasonable part 
of the costs, so that they were kept in the ship- 
ping business for a number of ^^ears. 'Phis was 
particularly true of the ITniied Stales, wdfich 
during the latter jiart of the war period was 
building the hulk of the world's newly con- 
structed \c'ssels. As late as July J, 193^, the 
United States gox emment still ovMicd 362 ships 
aggregating 2,088,864 gross tons. 

'Pile establishment of a socialist rejniblic in 
Russia following the October revolution of 1917 
led to government ownership and operation of 
the Russian mercantile flwts. Wliilc the Russian 
merchant marine has always been small, the 
Sovtoigflot (Soviet Mercantile Fleet) has shown 
marked growl h in recent years. 'Plie ships of 
tht‘ S(;vl(/rgflot arc divided into five units and 
din rted from district head offices as lollows; 
the Baltic FltM.! from ixaiingratl, tlic Northern 
i''leet from Archangel, the Black Sea k'Icct (the 
most important) from (_)ilessa, the Sea-of-Azov 
I^leet from Koslov-on-Don and the Juir Eastern 
Fleet from Vladivostok. 

'I'able iV indicates the number and gross ton- 
nage of ships of 100 tons and upward in the 
principal maritime countries of the world for 
the years 1900, 1914, 1920 and 1933. It will 
be observed that wiiile Germaii\ as a mercantile 
jiow'^er ranked third in ii^oo and second in 1914, 
in 1920 it was to be found among tlie minor 
countries. This w^as largely due to tlie trans- 
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t In lyjj, tigunrs for Great Btitain and Irelaml. 

t Excluding sailinR vcss<ds. .a 

Source Lloyd'i RcRister oj Shiplnna. I 9 JJ~ 34 , vol. u, p. 1112-16 
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feroncc under tfie IVace of \’crsailles of the 
ji^reater part of the country’s sfiipping to the 
Allietl and Associated Po\\t*rs as well as U) the 
extraordinarv wartime s!iipl)iiildin^ acti\ities of 
other nations. By 1^32, liowever, (jennany was 
onc<‘ mor<‘ anion^ the leading merchant marine 
countries, d'he jwo^ress of Japan over the period 
i()Oo 32 is jnirticnlarly noteworthy, as is also 
the recovery (jf Norway since ](j20 from the 
luivoc inilicted on its lleets hy submarine sink- 
int^s and tlie interference of the war with the 
country’s trade. 

"rh(‘ j)osition f)f the Ignited States was mate- 
rialK chanced b\ the war. While the Ihiited 
States occupied second place* amonu^ maritime 
nations in ipoo and tliird place* in 1914, this 
was to a consider.ible extent tliie to a very lar^e 
tonnage inj^a^t*(l only in coastwise arul inland 
service (“enrolletl” tonnaite). On the basis of 
shippini^ in jort'icn trade alone (“n-i^istered” 
lonnaj^e) in i()i4, for evamph*, the I hiited Stati*s 
ranked beiow the* l'nit<*d Kint^dean, (le'rmanv, 
Norway, Inane'* and J.ipan. M'lu* country’s ship-* 
building activity during; the war as well as its 
share of the (ierman nu*rchant maritie raised it 
to seconti jdace in i()20 in both total and “retti.s- 
tered” tonnat^e, a position which it continued to 
hold a decade later de.spite a serious decline in 
that part of the lle*ct en^aecd in foreign trade. 
The I anted Kini^tlom (later (Jreat Britain and 
Irelaiul), while sullerinij^ heavily during the war, 
continued to maintain its premier position as 
mistress of the seas. Althoiiidi a smaller propor- 
tion of the world’s shipjnnr^ than in pre-w*ar 
veins was living the British ila^, the pro])ortion 
was still preal 11 oversea dotninions are in- 
i‘ludi*d, the British Innpire in the 1930’s con- 
trols approximately one thirti of all the ship- 
ping of 100 tons and over in the world. 
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don IU27). See also L/avd's Mei'isfc, of Jbi/nh and 
Foreign Shipping, jnihlished anmiall\ in London since 
1842; "'Shipping World" Yeai-Iiook, published an- 
nually in London since iSS p, I’nited St.ites, 11 : reau 
of Navigation, Department of Commeue, Mm hunt 
VeKsels of ihe United States, puldished annu.illy since 
i8(>q; Great Britain, Board ol 'I’radc, Mm hunt Ship- 
ping: Tables Shoiving the }To<i)e\\ of Mmhant Ship- 
ping in the United Kingdom and the Frnu tpal Maritime 
Countries, published annually since i(>on. 

SHOE INDUSTRY'. SiC Llatiifr Ixjipsihy. 
SHOP CX)rNTMrj''J’EE. .SVe Jm)istuial Rkla- 

TIONS CorNt lLS. 

SHOP COUNCILS. Sie ]xi»isiiti\h Ri.j.a- 

TIONS C’orNt'ILS. 

SHOP STEWARD MOX’EWl'N’i' SVr I.vdus- 

TKiAi. Relations C'oi.nlils. 

SHORT RALLOT MO\EM\WT. '!Lc elec- 
toral systems of various eouiitries diller among 
other things in the number ot decisions or 
choices which the individual vot<T is called upon 
to make on any particular election day. Jn this 
respect the voter hears the hea\it‘st burden in 
the United Slates. In other count nes Jte often 
voles on only a single otlice and seldom on more 
than a few. In the Lnited States it was formerly 
not uncommon for a single elec'tion to d<*al with 
more than fifty offices: this situation vStill pn‘- 
vails in some places, d’lie short ballot mosement, 
most active in the second ilecade of the j^resent 
century, has been concerned with the alleviation 
of this burden and its resultant e d. . 

There are at least two reason.s why longer 
ballots have been used in the I biited Slates than 
in any other country. 'The tir.sl is to be found in 
the political philo.sophy which holds that a truly 
democratic governmental system retjuires that 
all important public offices shall be filled by 
popular election. This juinciple has been 
pressed to an extremt' in the Lbiited States, 
where the new ofhct‘S created to incvt the grow- 
ing tasks of government in general and of urban 
government in ]')articular were almost invariably 
made elective. The method of popular elc*ctioii 
is not only used to select the major executive and 
legislative oflicers in all fields (j'f government, 
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national, state and locul, but is w idely employed 
in the states and municipahiiee to fill judicial 
offices as well as to choose relatively vinimpor- 
tant administrative officials. Judges, prosecudng 
attorneys and even court clerks are elected by 
the people in maTiy states. Heads of state ad- 
iiiini.stratue de]>artmenls, such as auditors, 
treasurers and siij>erinteiulents of education, arc 
in .some instances elioseu hv tlu' same method. 
In counties, cities, towns and tr)wns!iips in all 
parts of the country admini.slrati\ e posts, e\eu of 
minor eonsetjiienee, are also eli'Ctive. This in- 
volves a w ide departure from the principle, con- 
sidered axiomatic by pf)litical scientists, that 
onh public oflieials whose posts arc conspicuous 
anil hose work is of a policy determining na- 
ture should he chosen b) poiMilar \ote. Good 
goxerumental practise requires that all those 
officials wliose functions are esstuitially routine 
or technical should be .selected by appoint- 
lueiit. 

A second re.i.son for llie long ballot m the 
UniU'd Statts may be found in the common 
practise of bolihng national, state and local elec- 
tions on the s.mK' day. At one time this was the 
practise cwcTvw here. During recent years llie 
tendency has beiMi to scatter these elections, but 
a eomliinalion of stale and local elections or of 
c'ongressioiial and state elections is still common 
ill many parts of the country. 

Students of American go\ernmenl in tlie 
early }ears of the* twentieth ec^ntiirx pointed out 
serious eonsequcMices in conneelioii with the use 
of the long ballot. It is c\ec‘c‘diugiy dilfieull for 
most voters to form an iiitelligeiit opinion eon- 
eerniiig tlie merits of all of the candidates 'Die 
average voter will ordinarily not familiarize 
liim.self with the names and ijuahiications of 
more' than a dozen at most. Accordingly the bulk 
of elc-ctoral interest is eoneemtrated upon the. 
more consjiieuous oflicc-s. 'Those soters wlio are 
not frightened away from the polls by the 
burden inijnesed on ibein by tlu.‘ long ballot 
necessarily pay little or no attention to llie less 
important offices. Tluis unfit candidates are 
frecjuently chosen in the lower ranges of the 
ballot. Aloreovcr tlie practise of submitting to 
popular election the choice of so many officials 
tends to make the business of nominations too 
intricate for popular participation, so that the 
preliminary selections drift into the hands of 
small political groups. In addition the fact that 
so many officials arc elective* and theoretically 
responsible only to the people dilTuses official 
responsibility and makes it easy fo** rfiV.ials to 
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shift any blame for misgoveriiment to other by the spread of the initiative and referendum. 


officials. 

In the endeavor to provide a remedy for 
public aj)atJiy, blind votirig and manipulated 
nominations the short ballot movement was in- 
augurated. It took definite form with the organ- 
ization in 1909 of the National Short Ballot 
Organization. Woodrow Wilson, its president, 
termed the short ballot “the key to the whole 
problem of the restoration of jiopular govern- 
ment.” 'Fhe organization set forth as the “short 
ballot principle” that only offices important 
enough to attract and deserve public examina- 
tion should be elective and that very few ofliccs 
should be filled by eh'Ction at one time. The 
principle was adopted by political scienti.sts and 
by many j^ublic officials and was incorporated in 
the platform of the Progressive party in J(>i2. It 
became closely linked with the general ttiove- 
inent for centralizing go\'ernment responsibility 
by decreasing the number and lengthening the 
term of ektetive offices, simplifying govern- 
mental administrative organization and elim- 
inating second chambers in state and municipal 
legislatures. 1 n municipal government the organ- 
ization advocated commission and comrni.ssion 
manager forms of government as the most direct 
means of shortening the municipal ballot. In 
T921 the National Short Ballot Organization 
consolidated with the National Municipal 
League. 

The moventent has achieved considerable 
success, especially in state government. Various 
platis of administrative centralization have re- 
duced the number of elective state officials. The 
develojmient of the strong mayor and c^specially 
of the city manager form of municipal govern- 
ment has resulted in a decrease in the number of 
ekrtive municipal officers. On the other hand, 
relatively little progress has been made in county 
government. 

Opposition to the transfer of public officials 
from the elective to the apjiointive class is usu- 
ally based on the contention that such '<ction 
relaxt^s the control of the people over their public 
representatives and hence is a step in the direc- 
tion of autocracy. It is also argued that by ex- 
tentling I he range of the appointing power a few 
high officials arc given the opportunity to build 
up a political machine and thereby to intrench 
themselves in office. Despite this opposition the 
ballot is being slowly but steadily shortened 
throughout the United States so far as the num- 
ber of elective ollices is concerned. 

The gains, however, have been partially offset 


which results in placing various questions on the 
ballot for the \’otcrs to decide. I n some instances 
as many as thirty or forty questions have been 
submitted at a single ekxrtion. To the extent that 
names of candidates are replaced by li.sts of 
questions the short ballot has once more be- 
come lengthened and blind voting is given new 
encouragement, for voters are no more likely to 
inform themselves on minor questions than on 
minor candidates. Only issues of major impor- 
tance should be submitted to a decision by 
pofxilar vote. 

At present the short ballot movement is at- 
tracting less interest. This is partly becau.se 
many of its aims have alreatly been achieved. 
Idle multiplication of electi\<‘ ofliccs has been 
checked and their number reduced. In recent 
years the attention of reformers has been con- 
centrated more upon the improvement of 
routine admini.stration than upon changes in the 
machinery of election. The movement for a 
shorter ballot has become merged in the wider 
campaign for a general simplification of state 
and local government as well as for l^elter busi- 
ness methods in the public service. 

Wii.i lAM B. Mit^ro 

Sec: Elections; Votino; Bai.i.oi; 1\1ac’uine, Po- 
i.itk’al; Stati-: Goviiknmkni', I'Nirru S'iates; IVIti- 
Nicn’AL CJovKHNMKN r; (’rj'Y Manacj'r; Commission 

SY.STKM OF ( JoVTRNMENT. 

Comuh: Childs, Ric’haid R., S/iort-DuIIot Principles 
(Boston 1911); Illinois, RcfcM*cnce Bureau, 

The Short Ballot y Constitutional Convention Bulletin, 
no. 5 (Springfield nno); National Municipal League, 
The Short Ballot (New Vojk 0)22); Brooks, R. C., 
Political Parties and Electoral Problems (31 d ed. New 
York 1933) p. 463-72. 

SHORT HOURS M 0 V 1 :M]:NT. The move- 
ment for the progressive reduction of working 
hours has been carried on in the main by organ- 
ized labor. In certain countries, however, it was 
philanthropists and humanitarians wdio sup- 
plied the impetus, particularly with regard to 
legislative reduction of the hours of labor of 
child workers. Indeed this phase, although it is 
now part of the general jwograin of labor organi- 
zations, still receives a consideralilc portion of 
its support and leadership from non-working 
class elements, especially in countries w here for 
various reasons no stable labor movement has as 
yet been built up. Similarly in the struggle to 
regulate by legislation the duration of labor of 
working women humanitarian and social re- 
form elements have played a significant part. In 
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these two phases of the movement the arguments 
for the reduction of labor on humanitarian and 
social health grounds have the greatest aj^j^eal 
and receive princifxil emphasis; and tlie chief 
type of regulation sought has biJeii governmental 
legislation. 

Even in the more general movement for the 
reduction of hours of adult as well as child 
workers there have been periods atul instances 
in which the initiative for the ino\ement has 
come from non-working class idenients. '^rhiis 
among the most important proponents of the 
shorter working day in earl\ Tiinetecaith century 
England was Robert Owen, wlio felt tliat this 
stej-) would serve the inteiests of both soidety 
and the employer. Owt n, a successful factory 
owner, reduced tlie hours of work of his em- 
ployees and then adxocated a giMK ral \oliintarv 
adoption of this practise by iiuluslrialists. On 
the basis of his experiTnent he argued that tlie 
reduction of hours avou1(» not atlect output, as 
the added rest would make tlie worker more 
eflicient; altliough there wouUl ha\e to be a rise 
in wages sufficient to compensate for the re- 
duced hours, t he act ual lalxn* costs of production 
would not be inereasc'd. MoteovcT every idenuxit 
in society would beneht in other nieasiiralde 
economic forms, for tfu* imiwoved health and 
morals of the? workers would lead to a continual 
diminution of the poor rales, d'his attitude has 
been characteristic of certain '‘welfare capital- 
ists,” especially in periods of e\panding markets 
and comparathe shortage of labor. Owens 
argnmcnir p ul notdfect on the rnanulacturers of 
his time, however, and lie turned from voluntary 
employers’ action to legislatbe regulation of 
both child and adult labor. It was not from the 
industrial employers that the humanitarians and 
welfare cajiitalists of Owcai’s day received sup- 
port Imt rather from certain conse^'A ative anti- 
industrialists wdio saw in the re.-,idts of the 
methods of the upstart manufacturing class both 
a political and a social Tiicnace. 

After tlie repeal of the comhination acts work- 
ing class associations arose in the itS3o’s, con- 
siderably iniiueiicvvl by ih^' more revolutionary 
phase of Owenism, which sought a r<*organiza- 
tion of society. The ten-hour strikes, which in 
>oinc cases met with success, were in part 
motivated by the belief that the large masses of 
workers would be attracted to a movement for 
shorter hours. 

In the United States, on the other hand, it w%as 
the trade xinions which took the initial stej) in 
the short hours movement. As early as 1791 a 
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Philadelphia union of carpenters agitated for a 
shorter working day. But the tradt‘ union move- 
ment was baseil on craft rather than c>n broad 
iiulustrial organi/atioii, relied not on legislation 
but on bargaining power and economic action 
and was motivated not by the concept of revolu- 
tion or by the argument of better citizenship, 
which W'as not voicexl in the I 'nited States until 
the j 830’s, but by job scarcity and the belief 
that the reduction of the excessive hours of work 
would lead to a wider distribution of employ- 
ment opportunities. 'Pius motivation, which also 
dominated the shorter hours movement in Eng- 
land in ihc icS5o’s, was a reilcctioii of the con- 
sciousness of limited o]>porTiiniTv and thus ap- 
parel, liy was in direct contradiction to the pro- 
duction argument of Owen, which in subsetpient 
period; of industrial prosperity gained accept- 
ance among traiic unionists. 

AlltT the iS()o’s, although the various trade 
unions in the United States and England w'on a 
series of local concessions by strikes and col- 
lective bargaining, utilizing the arguments of 
citizenship lights and tlistrilnition of employ- 
ment, the rcAolutioTuirv approach reappeared 
with the rise of the ]>olitiea! labor movement. 
In the Uniteil States, it is true, the shorter hours 
movement in the iSho’s w'as influenced largely 
by the gentle re\ ()hitionism of lia Steward, who 
held that through a reduction of hours profits 
could hnally be eliminated. His belief in the 
“golden law of wages” -that wages tlepend on 
the standard of In ing and not vice versa - led 
him to argiK‘ that increasc‘d leisure through re- 
du(H‘d working hours would serve as the jiivotal 
point in raising the sianuarti of living. The 
shortening of the working day would mean that 
the wxirker Avoiild demand more ])ay or refuse 
einjdoyment, so that by constant reduction the 
employer’s income would shrink to the point 
Avherc industry could no longer be operated at a 
profit, and a transition could then be made from 
the capitalist system to one leased on voluntary 
producers’ coojieratiou. 'Phe movement in- 
sjhred by Steward was not without effee.ts in 
legislation for public employees and in trade 
union acbon. But its primary belief in an cx- 
jAanding society with the workers in an ad- 
vantageous bargaining ]>()sition w^as dispelled by 
the economic crisis of 1873. 

By the i88o’s, however, even the United 
States was affected by the revolutionary program 
of the First Intermitional, which stressed a 
universal eight-hour day not as an automatic 
means for the supplanting of the capitalist sys 
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tern hut as a rallyin^^ jvdnt for mass workers* the republican govern m<‘n1 a I ]no^rarn, especially 

organization aiul strikes, Vv hose streutnli would in the days of Social Democratic control; in 
lead ultirnately K. the* atlainmcait of the other France, after a Ion- j>eriod of labor legislation 
demands of the workers. 'Tliis re\ olu( ionary ap- introduced mainly to curb revolutionary^ activity 
proach was introduced into the (dinted States and rarely enforcal, llieeighl-hour day caine as 
mainly by the anarcliists, who saw the eiglit- tlie culmination of a scri(‘s ol changes in there- 
Jionr riKwement as a preluJt' to a geiKTal .strike, lations between llie labor moveineiit and the 
but also by the trade unions with th<‘ csccpUon government. In England tlie struggle took plaee 
of the Knights of l.ahor. After the Haymarket mainly on tin* <‘eononiie front. Jn the I lilted 
riot, it was deeided instc.ul to start \\ ith a nation States, although in sonu* lf)ealilies in certain 
wide mfwement in one traek^ alter amitlier, he- organized tradi'S, lilo- the huilding and garment 
ginning with lh<‘ l)(\st organi/ed and most industries, working hours h.id btvn redueed to 

.stratc‘gieal]v situated groups, d'he carj)cnt(‘rs forty per week, tlie mass of iinorgauized lahoi 
ehosen in i<Sgo lor this pur{>os<‘ mt^t with only' with the* ewL'e|>lioii of wliile collar workers had 
rviriial success; in i‘'^<i4 t'le hituminous mineas not won the eight-hour ilav or llu* Sat unlay half 
staged a nation with* walkout w’hieh d(‘Sju*fe its holiday. In thr steel industry the evils of the 
failure ku\l tlu* basis for tht* more sueeesshil tw<‘K e-hour d.iy, one ol tin- eaustss of the un- 
strike of iS()7. suLvessful sirikt* f>l i() 0 ), wen* rc'iuowd in part 

In K ngland aiul on the t'ontinent, however, onlv after agitation by tlu* ln‘deral Douneil of 
the movcnu'nt in the iSSo’s was eondiieted along Cliurches in 1^23. For reasons which apply to 
gt‘neral rc‘\ olut ionarv as well as national indus- all types of labor legislation in the f nited States 
trial lines. 'The Social I )(*nio(’ratic Federation of the infnenu'nt made link* h(*adway on the legi.s- 
Fiigland used the dem<nid for the eight-hour lative front, e\eej>t lor gr(>iij)s sueli as women, 
day as an agitational de\ \ee. And at the close ol public <*m|>loyees and work(*rs in industrieL- with 
the decade a fresh iiu]ietus waspro\ide(l through sjiceial health hazaivls. 

the rise of the ‘Slew unionism” among the dock During the years of eomp.u\'tive prosperity 
workers ami gi'neral laboiers, who, after a long organiz<*d labor in the 1 ’ nited States and to some 
ami bitter strike, sue(u*('ded in reducing their extent eksewhere onet* mon* re\iveil the argu- 
hours from ti\elv<‘ to <‘ight. W hen the Socialist meiit that increased |H'r eajiita procluelion, as- 

International issueil a call lor ck‘mons{rations on crihed in jxirt to technological improvements 

Mav Day, iSijcgforlhoeight-hourdav, there was and in part to the increasing .skill of tin* w'orkers, 
in (jennam despite the suppressivx* legi.slatioii jusiilied a reduction in hours, since it would in- 
still prevailing a wide ivs])onse ]u*eeipiLat ing the volv'c no I0S.S in ])nHluLti\e caj)acitv. This 

IJamhurg lockout which laid tin* basis for a argument has been attaek(*d in revolutionary 

unilied trade* union movement. In London it writings on the groiimi that increasing j>rodiie- 
was estimated tliat almost 250,C'00 ]u*opIe par- live eapaeily would hem*!il the workers only in a 
tieipated in the demonstration. Similar di'inon- socialist st.ite* ami akv) hee.ai^e* it iniplieel “class 
strations were held in other eoimtiies, and the* eollahorarion” in tlie et‘onojnie fu'Uh With t!ie 
socialist agitation tor shorter hours linally' al- onset ol the eurrcait ele]>ression in i(;2(_) trade 
ieeted ezarisl Russia in tlu* w iilesjireail strike unions turned again to the argument of better 
m(»vements of ami 1(105. liuU'ed ii was a distributed em]doyim*nt op}>orluniti(‘S, aitliough 

strike for reduction oi hours which inaiigurat(‘d ihev oji]u)S(*d tlu* “share tlie work” movement of 
the general uprising ol i(;o5. ( )ne oftlu* iir.st acts eert<iin employers, whose police of .spreading 
of the S()\ iet government in KpS was the intro- eiiiploymeiit inv'olv'cd R'dueed wages. It is this 
duction of the universal i‘ight-hour day, which argument of tlie trade unions, combined with 
has since l)<‘(*n reduced tf) ii s<.*\ end lour day . tlu* emphasis on the Tu*eessity of purchasing 
Ik*f()r(*the \Vor 1 (l War, although the demand power, which has on the whole motivated the 
undoubtedly had a stimulating (*tleel on labor recent go\erniiK*ntal ]u)licv of setting hours, iu 
movemeuts all ov er the world, the universal some in.stanees as low as thirtv-live per week, in 
eight-hour day was nowhere achieved except in many of the codes under the National Industrial 
Australia; I'lsewhere it was won in certain well Reeim'iy Act. 

orgaiiiz(‘d trades as the result of trade union W'hatev^cr its basic motivation or method of 
action. It was enacted into law, however, in the achievement, the short hours movement has in 
period of the war, in (lerTnany, Austria and faiM attained soiiu* of the goals set for it by labor, 
France. I n tlie Cienuanic countries it was part of both revolutionary and rcfonni.st. 'Fhe d<-'maud 
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for shorter hours has had a strong appeal in a 
period of rising costs of living as the most 
pennaiient gain to be obtained; and it is in fact 
integrally related with wage gains, since in all 
instances in wdiich it has resulted from trader 
union action it has led to a rise in wages lor the 
group as a whole. Whatever the rationale of the 
movement in various periods, its dominant 
impetus has always come from the basic concept 
of the rights of workers as producers and as 
members of society. 

Selig Perlman 

Sre: 1 loiiRs oi- Lahok; Labor I j (;iseai ion and 1 .aw; 
CaiiLi), section on Child LAiuat. VVomin in Km.s- 
TRv; CoNi’iNuocs Industhv; Indi sli<l\I. 

Trade Unions; Unemclo^ men i; Siuiki s and Lock- 
outs. 

Comult: Wchli, Sidney, and Cox, Hair)UI, 'I nc Ei<>ht 
Hours Day (l.,ondon Hohertson, J. M.^ 'J'h 

Eiyht J lours Question (London iSoi); Cahill, M. t 
Shorter Hours; a Study of the M n'enient snue the (hvil 
ir</r, C'olurnhia Univensity, Sluclic'^ in llist<»ry, Iu<>- 
nomic's and Public Law, no. 3S0 (New ^'ork 103.:); 
Ciornpers, Samuel, Et^ht Hours; the II of hers r.ud the 
Ei^ht^Hour Workday (Washing, Ion n.d.); (iunton, 
(ieor^e, The Economic and Soaul Jnifuirtame oj the 
Eiffht-Hour Mo'i'ement (2nd Cvl. WashinjUon DSS<n; 
Bauer, Stephan, Der II C/,' zum Achtstundentoi; (/urieh 
lOig); I Icrt/, l^iul, and Seidel, Rich. ml, Irheitszeif^ 
Arheitslohn und Arheitsleistuny (2nd ed. Beihn 1023): 
Wolll, Wilhelm, Der S~Stiniden~'ru^ (Beilin it)20); 
Kranfild, Albert, Das Proh/em dcK Achtstundentayes 
(Jena 1925); 70 Stitnden-Woihe, compiled by 'I'heodor 
I.eipart (Berlin 1031); Doriot, j act pies, Jm/rt/eV dc 7 
ticures uTre salaire de S heures (Paris 1032); Saposs, 
Da\id J., 77 /e Labor Movement in Post-War France^ 
Columbia University, Council lor Research in the 
Social Sciences, Social and ICcononiic Studies o^ 
Post-War France, vol. i\ (New ^’ork 1D3O; Rahim»- 
wit/, R., Arheit^cit- und Arbcitshdinpolitik in der 
soicjctrussischeti Industrie^ I lamhurcer \V irtschafts- 
und sozialvvissenschaltlichc Schrilien, no. i<j (Ro.stf^rk 
1031); Weber, Max, “Verkurzunj: der Aibeit/eit” in 
Clcwcrkschaftliche Schriften^ 110. 4 (Zurich ig3i); 
Leder, Zenon, Der Achtstundentag, So2\drefonn oder 
sosiale Reiuilution?, Rote (/ewerks li.i.ls-Inlerna- 
tionale, Bibliothek, vol. xw (2nd ed. h'*rlin 1^23); 
lleckert, Jodtz, and Mann, d\, Der intermit lonale 
Kampf urn den ai htstiindigen iMaximalarU’itstagy Rote 
(icwerkschafts- Internationale, Bibliothek, vol. xxxiii 
(Berlin 1924). 

SIB. See Social Organization. 

SICKEL, THEODOR (182(^1908), German 
historian. Sickel, the son of an Evangelical 
pastor, studied theology first at Halle and then 
at Berlin, wdierc he came under the influence of 
Karl l..achmann. As a result of his connections 
with the young Hegelian and liberal circles dur- 
ing the Revolution of 1848 he found it advisable 


to lca\e Pni.ssia. He w^ent to Paris in 1850. 
whert* he established contacts with the Ecole dcs 
Chartes. He was commissioned by the French 
ministry of instructii/n to visit various archive 
depositories, and in this connexion he traveled 
to V!<‘nna. Jt was about this time (1855) that the 
Iiislitut fiir Osterreichisclu* (ieschichtsfor- 
schinig, dedicated to the advancement of Aus- 
trian history, was being oj)enecl. In 1856 Sickel 
was appointed profe.ssor of liistorica! avixiliarv 
sciences, ineluding palaeography, dii'ilomatic 
and chronology, at the Ihiiversity of Vienna and 
at llie institute. 'I’lu* extraordinary importance 
of his scii*ntiflc, pedagogic and organizational 
achle\ 'anents soon made him the central figure 
at the Mistitute, and he serxed as dirtvtor from 
18(19 to iS{;i. As a result of his activities the 
original scope of the institute xvas extended to 
nialvi. it an institution for the study of mediaeval 
palaeography, diplomatic and chronologv. The 
legal liistorian Ilemrieh Brunner, the former 
(lirmor of the state museums in Berlin, Otto von 
F'alke, the general director of the Monumenta 
(lermamae lustarica^ Paul Kchr, and most of the 
contemporary Austrian mediaeval and modern 
historians were pupils of Sickel, either directly 
or indirectly, as members of the institute. 

Sickel ’s seienlific importance consists in the 
fact that he applied to the documents of the 
Middle Ages the method of philological criticism 
used by Lachmann for the literary sources of 
anticjuity and Middle High CJcnnan poetry. 
'Phus Sickel paved the way for the successful 
utilization of these sources hir political, hut 
above all for legal, economic and constitutional 
liistory. 1 1 is work as an organizer was also of con- 
siderable importance. When Pope Leo xiii made 
the Vatican archives accessible to scholars, 
Sickel w as instrumental in inducing the Austrian 
government to establish the Istituto Austriaco di 
Sliidii Storici at Rome, which he directed from 
1891 to 1902. At this institute the historical 
auxiliary sciences were applied also to modern 
history. 

Wilhelm Bauer 

Important zvorks: Sickel edited the follow inj^: Monu- 
menta graphica rnedii aezd, <) vt)1s. (Vienna 1H59-69); 
Die Vrkunden der Karoliuger, 2 vols. (Vienna 1867); 
Zur (Jesfhiehte des Conrils von Trient, 3 vols. (Vienna 
1870^72); Conradi /, Heinrici /, et Ottonis i, diplomatat 
Ottoms 11^ diplornata, Ottonis //;, diplomata^ Monu- 
menta Gennaniae historica, Diplomatum return et 
imperatorum Cremianiae, vol. i, and vol. ii, pts. i-ii 
(Hanover 1879-93); Liber diurnus romanorum pon- 
tijicum (Vienna 1889). 

(Jonsult: Theodor Sirbtg • D*mkzuurdigkeiten aus der 
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U\'r(/rzr/f chics dcutschni (h‘sr/iirJit\foru'hcrs, cif. hy 
Wilhelm Jhhen ( Munich roj6); Stciniickm Jhirukl, 
Theodor rnn Sitkcl (\ jriin.i 1007); Kmil 

von, in Insritut fui ( >sti'i r<‘i(. hist lie (. iesehirhtsfor- 
M‘hiin;.', Mitfedinnicn, \oi. amx (njois) S4S~S*f- 

SJC'lvXI'^SS. AVr xMoKhiDiry. 

SK'KNhSS INSURANCE. See Health 

JxSLIKANt'E. 

SlDUiWlCK, III'A'RV (T838-igoo), English 
philosopluT. Siclgwick, Avho was trained in 
elassies and inatliematics at IVinity College, 

C amhridge, soon turned to the study of praetical 
jdiilosojdiy (moral, jiolitical and economic). 
During his forty-five years of residence in Cam- 
hridge he exerted a deep inlliience upon both the 
development of university policy and the growth 
of phih)sojducaI studies. He played a large part 
in the movement lor the abolition of university 
tests which made subscri])tion to the articles of 
the (diureh of England necessary for full mem- 
bershij^ in tlie university. He helped to promote 
the Ibundation of NewTiham College for women 
and he was one of the protagt)nists in the cause 
of the admission of women to full university 
rights. 1 le servetl for many years on the general 
board of studies of tht* university and from 1S90 
to tS(; 8 was a member of the ('ouTicil of the 
Senate, the mainspring of university policy. But 
his chief conc(‘rn was with the Moral Sciences 
'IVipos, the philosophical curriculum of the 
university, which had been founded in 1851 and 
which was made a qualiheation for a degree in 
j8f)0. 11(‘ examined for it and lectured for it; and 
from 1883 to igoo as Knightbridge professor of 
moral y^hilosophy he was intimatidy concerned 
with its development. He had many distin- 
guished jnipils, among them laird Balfour and 
Belt rand Russell, and he left the impress of a 
subtle, balanced, exact and cautious mind on his 
pupils and on the Cambridge curriculum. 

In contradistinction to his contemporary at 
Oxford T. H. Oreen, who based his jihilo.sophy 
on Plato and Aristotle and the Oerman idealists, 
Sidgw’ick built upon linglish utilitarianism- He 
was opposed to any form of transcendental 
philosophy; and he followed English traditions 
of common sense and prudent realism. In his 
ethics besought to reconcile Mills utilitariani.sm 
with the philosophy of conscience and the moral 
imperative which liad been preached by Butler 
and Kant. In his econoiTiics he added his ow'ii 
good sense and his own profound interest in 
social questions to the doctrines of classical po- 


liticul economy. In liis politics lie brought ^ 
study of reality and a hnhincc of judgment tc 
bear on the tradition of ilentham and Mill. 1 cr- 
hajis th(‘ influence of Ins jicrsonalilt \\as deeper 
in his lifetime than that of his writings has been 
on tlie subsequent development of ideas; but h<^ 
remains ont‘ of the foremost representatives of 
Cambridge thought in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 

la<xL^;T Baukfr 

Important ivorks: 'The MctlKuls of htnus (London 
1S74, 7th ed. The Primtples of Pol'liml luon- 

omy (London iSSl 3rd cd. jgoi); J'hc Kliments of 
PoZ/V/ov (London jS(;i). 

(Consult: Sid^wick, A. S, and K. M., Henry Soh'vru k , 
a JMcmoir (London Janies, Sludns in 

Contemporary liioyraphy ( 1 -ondoti 1 <>03) i. !i. nv; liroail, 
C. D., live Types of Et final Theory (London 1030). 

SIDES, BORIS (nSby iqay), \merican psycho- 
pathologist. Sidis was bf)rn in Russia, came to 
New^ York in 1887 as a i^oor itnmigiant and 
jwejiared himself for collegtx Ai Ilarvanl he 
attracted the favorable attention of William 
Januxs, whose strong admirer lie became and 
remained. He served as associate ]>sychologist 
and psychopathologist of the Pathological Insti- 
tute of the New ^'ork State I losjnlals from 1896 
to 1901 and was director of th(‘ Psychoyuilho- 
logical Hospital and Psychopat hological Labora- 
tory of the New York Inlirmary for Women and 
C’hildren from 1901 to K^oq. for live \ears he 
practised psychiatry around Boston and in KgxS 
he rect'ived the degnx* of doctor of medicine 
from Harvard Medical School, d'he follmving 
year he established the Sidis Psvchoiherapeutic 
Institute in Portsmouth, New 1 lanq^shire, where 
he remained until his death. During his JU’O- 
fessional career he wrote sixteen works, chielly 
on phases of abnormal and soci.d psychedogy. 
He served also lor a time as editor of Anhk'cs 
of Ncuroloiiv and Psyt hofatholoyy and was asso- 
ciate editor of the Journal oj Abnormal and 
Social Psychology from its foundation. 

Sidis was a pioneer in the Idnited States in 
the .scientihe .study of subconscious behavior 
Strongly oppo-sed to conventional psychoana- 
lytic theory, he .sought to emphasize rather the 
view^point of environment and .social p.sychology. 
He repudiated the inheritance theory of the 
origin of mental diseases, tracing them back for 
the most part to environmental conditioning in 
childhood. He had little use for the eugenic 
theory of selection. His employment of the hyp- 
notic technique, his professional reticence, his 
unswerving intellectual honesty, which some 
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times led him t.) iinsi^ariiijv criticisms, and his 
preference for the clinical as opj’xiscd to the 
experimental method of research (a preference 
traceahle to James’ influence) ])re\ented his 
sc'curin^ the academic recognition he deserwd. 
Only one jisychological journal has reviewed 
his theories. Sidis was one of the lirst to show 
that abnormal behavior uses the same individual 
mechanisms as normal beha\ior and differs only 
in social pattern. 1 le emphasized the importance 
of tlic study of the subconscious for sociologv» 
esjiecially in crowd behavior, holding that man 
is social because he is suggestible. Fear and 
suggestion he considered as the chief bases <»f 
social life. Fie agreetl with Claparede in rcgawl- 
ing sleep) as a protectiv<' rather than as a recu- 
p'lcrative piluaiomenon. llis theorv of laughter, 
whereby he maiiitaii-.ed that tlic risible is always 
the unconventional, also was sociological rather 
than psychological. 

L. T.. Ih KNAKD 

H'o/'A'v: TJic PsythaJoify of SiaiLfcsf/nn (New 
i8(>S); “An Inciuity into the Natuu ol i lallueinalion” 
in P'iy( Iioloyiial Rc-ru‘ 7 v, vol. m ( i <>o.j ) 15 104 37; 

J\syrhop(Uh(tIfi;^ical /hMUJK Jit s ; Stiuiir', ni Mcnt/jl />;v- 
sonation (New York in c ollahoratioii with 

W. A. White anti (h J\l. I’atker; Multiple !\ isntuility 
(New York m; 05), in eollahoralK'n with 1 ’. tjood- 
hart; “Studies in JNyeh<)p;Uholoe\ . 'Tlu INvc htilhera*- 
pcLitie Value of the lly])noidal State” in Uost.ui 
Meilical amf Surpicd! pfourriol, \ol. el\i (h) 0<)) 2^2-47, 
2S7-02, 323-27, 35h~()o; All lApei inieittni Study nf 
Sleep (Boston kioc;); 'I'he Psyi huhe^y df Luuyjtier {\e\K 
\"nrk 1013); The P'nuiidat ions of Xoi/tud and Abnornml 
J^syeholnify (Boston 1(114); Syniptonuitoloyy, J syiho^- 
mvv/s, and DiaiiHosis of l\\y< hopathii Diseases (Bo.ston 
1(114); 'I'he (,'ausation and I'leatnient of Psyi /mpafhie 
Diseases ( Boston mi i h ); 'I he Soun e and Ann of Human 
Proyress^ a Study of Soi iai Psyi hofoiiy and Sornd 
Pathohniy (Itoston igMi); Piets'ous IIS, Then Came 
and Cure (Itoston 1(122). 

Consult: Bruce, J 1 . Addinyton, in Journal of . llmonnul 
Psydiology, vol. xviii (1(123-24) 274 7(). 

SIDNEY, ALGERNON {iSzz-^), English 
rep)ublican and p^olitical theorist. Although his 
father was earl of ]/eice.ster, Sidix'V took the 
parliamentary side in the civil war, sat in the 
Commons, urged the de|>osition - Init not the 
trial — of Charles 1, protested Oomwell’s expul- 
sion of the Rump and lived in retirement until 
the latter’s death. The Restoration made exile 
seem tlesirable, and he remained abroad until 
I (>77. On his return he reentered j>olitics and, 
although he failed of eh^ction to Parliament, did 
much to organize opipiosilion to C harles II. He 
was arrested as a seipuel to the Rye House Plot 
and after a trial which, fully rej>orted, became 
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one i f the impxirtant documents of eighteenth 
century republicanism was condemned for trea- 
son and beheadeil. One of the ehargi’s against 
him was that he had written a book proving 
kingship) unlawful, d’his was the Disi nurses cun- 
cennny (Arrernnieiit , then siinpdy in inanuserip^t 
and lirst pulilislietl, |)robab]v 1 )V d'oland, in 
i()().S. d’he book \\as liard.h trea.soiunis. Most of 
it was a massi\e reliitation of Idlnier -and about 
on h'llmer’s pi. me. l^iliner’s theorv of p)atriarehal 
rule, for instance, uas shown false in its Biblie.jl 
ap)()lication, beeau.se the first earthly king was 
Ninuo‘ 1 , “sixth son of C’ush ihe son of Ham, 
Noah’s younger and aecairstai son,” instead of, 
as dnine right uoiild .scvin to reijuire, a de- 
seetul.int in the eldest male line. \’el there was 
also a good (hxd of slraightforw ard n‘p)ubliean 
theorv on purli.imentary supremacy, the dele- 
g.itj on of magisterial p»ov. ta' bv the p)eople, tlu^ 
ac^ivantages of “mixet! ’ govajrnmiaits and so on. 
d’he book, allhoiigh leso ( U‘ar and eoluTent than 
Locke’s p'olitie.il writings, servisi along with the 
latter’s as an inspiration to hmgiish W higs and 
as one (d tlie chief ar.siaials Iroin which the 
American revolutionarv writc'rs drew their ar- 
guments. But Suhag’s life', trial and martw- 
doTTi j)robabiv h id grcMtcT inihuaiee on repnib- 
lieanism in AmcTiea and in I'ranec^ than his 
actual \vritiii<ts. In h’natch lilerar, soeudies he 
was, with Franklin, Washington, X’oltairc* and 
Rousseau, one ol the few moderns whose bu-.i 
was thouglit worthy of a p>kiec' alongside that of 
Brutus. In Aincalea many a pialriol who had 
never read the Disi nurses aj)])c‘al(M to Sidnc'v ’s 
memorv as a symbol of delianec' to tyrants. Sid- 
ney’s own rep)ublicariism was of an arisiocratK' 
ca.st; he was neither j)olilieall\ nor c'eonomlealb 
a leveler. In his lack of inten-st in rtdigion as in 
other ways he antiei})aled the leinp>er (»i the 
eighteenth century. 

(’llAM IIUIXTON 

Consult: ICwuId, A. t’., I'fn Life and Times nf the linn. 
A/f'enmn Sidney, z (1 ,<>TKl(»n iS7^), (.k)CHli, ( J. 1 '., 
Jbdiiual Thou’iht in LnAand j mm Jiamn to Halifax 
(I.ond(in i<n4) p- B>4 71. 

SIEMENS, (ERNST) WERKVAi \ ON f iSio 
92), f ierrnan induslriah.M and i:i\{.‘iUo: . Siemens 
W’as the founder of thc‘ cdeetrie.il manufacturing 
industry. The rno.st e;ithohe of indiistrialist.s m 
his interests, he combined , suceessfully the 
business man with the natural scientist, tech- 
nieian and inventor. Originally an army ofliecr. 
he organized in 1^)47 in p)artnership) withHalske. 
a mechanic, the telegraph cc^nstruction firm 
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Siemens und Halske. The growtli of the firm 
was definitely related to Siemens’ technico- 
scientific research work and his many inventions 
and discoveries. At first occupied only with the 
manufacture of a dial telcgrajdi invented by 
Siemens, the firm rapidly developed into a pro- 
ducer of large technical equipment, including 
:he apparatus for telegraph networks in Ger- 
many, Russia and India and for transatlantic 
cables. With Siemens’ discovery of the electro- 
dynamic j)rinciplc and his invention of the dy- 
namo in 1866 the firm exjianded into the field 


12th ed. 1922), tr. by W. C. Coupland as Persona^ 
Recollectiofis (London 1893); Whscmchaftliche utid 
technischc Arhcitniy 2 vols. (ijerlin 18S1, 2nd ed. 
1889-91), tr. as Sdnitific and Technical Papers (Lon- 
don 1892-95); Em hurz^afasste^ Lebembdd nebst emer 
Ausivahl seiner liriefe, ed. by Conrad A'latschoss, 2 
vols. (Berlin 1916). 

Consult: Burhenne, Karl, in Alli'cmeine deutsche 
Biof^rnphie, vol. 1\' (Leipsic 19m) p. 203-13, and 
Werner Siemens als So'-ialpolttiker (IMunic’h 19.32); 
KhrcnberA^, Richard, Die I 'nternrhmuniien der Briider 
Siemens (Jena i9o9); Wintcrlcld, Ludwig von, hnt- 
fcicklutm and Tiitiffheit der Firnia Siemens und Halske 
in den Jahren i ^4^-1 Sgy ( K i cl 1 9 * 3 ) • 


jf heavy current equipment. He demonstrated 
the first electric railway and contributed to the 
development of the electric liglit, the telephone 
and electro-chemistry. In his business activity 
Siemens stressed quality, not price, the su- 
premacy of collective economic interests over 
private ones. He recognized the trend toward 
mass production and deliberately prepared the 
market for tlie accej)tance of standardized mass 
niacliinc products. His financial policy was to 
resist outside control of his business and to 
defend the unlimited autonomy of the indus- 
trialist — a policy maintained even after tlie 
concern became a stock company in 1892. By 
the time of Siemens’ death the firm was Ger- 


STEYES, ABBE JOSEPH EIMIMANUEL (1748- 
French statesman and political writer. 
Sieyes was born at Frejus. Until his fortieth 
year he was \’irtually unknown save to his fellow 
ecclesiastics ana a small circle of philosophcs^ 
but in 1789 he gained a renown which clung to 
him long after his popularity and inlluencc had 
waned and political reverses had driven him into 
retirement and exile. Forced to pursue an eccle- 
siastical career against his wishes and ordained 
a priest in 1773, SieyUs remained in the church, 
at least nominally, until the later revolution. In 
the decade and a half immediately j>rcceding the 
events of the revolution he subscribed in ever 


many s leading electrical manufacturing enter- increasing measure to the regnant views of the 
prise, employed 35 ^® workers and had branch philosophvSy and on the basis of his faith in 
plants in Russia and Ivngland. After the World rationalism, natural law, human progress and 
War it was still under larnily control, employ- perfectibility he built a comprehensive political 

ing a maximum of 137,000 workers in its do- and social system. His possession of a fully elab- 
mestic and foreign branches. orated scheme of refonn stootl him in good 

Siemens was one of the founders of the Ger- stead in the exciting years of 1788-89, and early 
man Progressive party (later the National Lib- in the latter year he found himself popular and 
oral party), the political expression of the large famous virtually overnight. This he owed to the 
industrialists. He was an unswcr\dng opponent publication of four pamphlets, in particular to 
of strikes, which he considered harmful to ein- that masterpiece of polemical writing, Quest-ce 
ployers and employees as well as to the com- <71/^ /c (Paris 1789, new ed. 1822). Here 
miinity. In 1S91 he introduced the SUhour day, he raised demands w hich were ap])lauded to the 
at a time when 10 hours and more constituted echo throughout France — demands for a decla- 
the standard working day in (icrmany. Before ration of rights and a written constitution, for 

the adoption of legislation to this effect, he es- the establishment of a system of representative 

tablished a system of })rofit sharing and a fund government, for the separation of the legislative 
for pensions and wndows. These reforms, cal- powder from the executive, 
culated to develop a stable and efficient working The third estate of Paris elected him to the 

force, Siemens considered healthy egciism” — Pistates General, w here he at once played a deci- 

cultivation of the workers in the interests of the sive role in creating the National Assembly. His 

factory owner himself. Reform,” he said, immense reputation and his membership in the 

raises the productive capacity of an enterprise,” first three committees on the constitution en- 
and he advocated reform only as long as it ditl .so. abled him to impress the essentials of his politi- 
1 his sums up both the justification and limita- cal and social scheme on the completed consti- 
tion of paternalistic reform. ^ mtion of i^qi. q'he peak of his influence was 

Karl Blkhfxni: reached in the summer of 1790, and his active 
Important norkv: Lebenserimterunaen (Berlin 1H9Z. political career ended definitely wath the coup 
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of Brumairc in 1799, whicli liis scliemiiiR nuulc 
possible. Althougli a mernhcr of the National 
Convention (1792-95) and of the C’oiiiieil of 
Five Hundred (1795-99) and one of tlie (ivc 
directors (1799) he played no real part in the 
events covered In those years. In that period, 
when not in delioerale n'lirenienl, he exiriiletl 
policies not of his making and eniineiati'd views, 
on ]>opular education, universal militarv train- 
ing, the relations ot cluireh and st;it(‘, hfreign 
policy, which link him delinitely with the ])ro- 
noiinccd nationalist spii it of the age. 

la 0 (il R.SIIOY 

Comult: ("l.iphnm, J. II., The Ahh(' Su rh (J.tmtion 
igT2); Van I_)eust’n, <1. , Sfryr\: Ihs Life timl l'i\ 

Natiou(iIis)fi, t'olainbia I 'invci slt^ , Slutlifs in His- 
tory, Econoniic.s and Pnblit i.au, no (\fu \«)ik 
1032); S:iimc‘-lU-u\'c, A., ( u-\ (hi lundi, 15 vols 
(new cd. Paris 1S57 62) \o!. v, ji. 

SKiHEJd:!, SCIPIO (itSbS- ;()T3), Italian soci- 
ologist. A tlisciple of 1 ‘Jirieo 1 erri, Sigliele 
achieved fame as a young man througl) hi , Jai 
folia dclimjuctitr (Turin 5th <'d. as Dclitti 

della folia, 1923). This was follov.ed hy numer- 
ous oilier works on sociok\g\ and especially 
criminology as well as by p.syeholo,;i'‘al ind lit- 
erary essays on such tpiestions as bwe, feminine 
psychology and the crisis of in fancy, which 
brought him wide renown as a publicist. 

Developing an idea which lu' ('ledited to Ferri, 
Sighele jiointed out the dinerence betwt'cn the 
psychology of the people, or social psychology, 
the foundation o( sociology, and c’ollc-cti\e psy- 
chology, the study of temjiorary aggregates, 
jiartieularly the nnorgani/ed and heten)gt*m‘ous, 
like crowds. In Dclitti d( lla Jolla he c larilied llic 
phenomenon of .siiggeslion hv ihc. ringleaders, 
its elfect upon the crowd and the consequent 
reaction upon the former. 'Phe iact that man is 
agitated by the suggestion of a tumultuous 
crowd, he lield, imj>lies lessened rsn Ideal con- 
trol and therefore ought to be lakc'u into ac'counl 
as a circumstance rniniini/iug juaial responsi- 
bility, a thesis which lias attained legal a}>pliea- 
lion, as in article he, section 3, ol the Italian 
Penal Code of 1930. Continuing to study joint 
crime in general and criminal society in particu- 
lar in La coppia critfiinale ( 1 urin 1^93, 3rd ed, 
19OCJ), Siglicde distinguisht'd in any jxiir of crim- 
inals an individual who dominates {niciflx ) and 
an individual who follows (suenthr)^ In his />c- 
litiqucnza settaria (Milan I'SoT’ as d/u- 

ralc priva I a e morale pohttca, lOb'O 
out the dilicrence hetween private and public 
morality and the inferiority of the latter. 
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In aeeordaiu'c with Ills psychological premises 
Sighele attacked not dcihv.a.acy but parliam^ n- 
tari.sin. lie was an cany advocate* of Italian 
nationulisin, which he c(>iK‘e*i\ eel as an energetic 
patriotism, hut he left the nationalist inovemeMit 
about 1912 when he thought tliat it assunieel a 
reactionary and antidt'naicratic position. He w’as 
ae'customed to spenel much time in his native 
J rentino, w hich was tlu‘n outsielc the bounel- 
arie's of ltal\; for his nationalist propaganela, 
esjieciaby e'fleetive among young jieople, he was 
e-X]H*IIe‘el from Austria in 1912 

ALr^v-..\Nnuo Lr vi 

(>t/i(‘r iL'tjihs: J /i nti l/ii’cfr: o ddlu fulhi ('Tuiin i()03; 
2 ik 1 Cl’ iiK'huliaH 3 ////.'/ c it nnion\ I'a- 

itS')uI; LrtloctuKi c ui: ki/oio'u (Milan U)I4, 
ifu UuIiihf // lui • loudlisnio r i funtiti />o/iti<i, Alilan 
mil, I’ii'.'iur ud '/oudloft , Milan 191c, and lUiinic 
po!>n ■ Hd. i()iiati\t(\ Milan i(o2). 

( 'dir utt: “La niorlc di Sc'pu' Si -hclc” in Snmta posi-- 
lii'd, .(»!. s\iu (i(m 3) (>15-1^, (iiachctti, C’., S< ipin 
Aii'Jn !f it pensu ro, il < m atti / c ( Mil. in 003 ); C'a acllini, 
LualtK'ro, “ Intiodu/ionc liioeralMa” to Si^^hclc’s 
lA'ttc) atura c soi (Milan m>i4). 

SKiMAN, MOKIUS (iSSi - t()3i), American 
Jewish labor leader. Horn in a Kiimanian village, 
Sigman afte'i* a ye*ar in Loiulon came to New 
Yo?*k in i(;03. Here he* ontaiii/ed a unit of cloak 
inakiTs w'hieli joined lirst with DeLe'on's So- 
cialist Trade anel l.abor Alliance aiul later be- 
eami: a unit of the Iiielustrial W'orkers of the. 
VVeirld. 'The inje*etion of ]>olitieaI issues, liow- 
<'ver, leel Sigman tf) afliliate* with the Interna- 
tional Laelies’ (iannent Workers’ ITnion. Al- 
though he later beeame a Socialist, he fought 
ntteni]>ts on the [>art f>f any ]H>litical party to 
eloininate union atlairs. As manager of the New 
^^)rk joint hoard of cloak imikers, then the most 
important unit in the national union, of which 
he* was also an ofhe'er (i(yM-> LS), iic leel the suc- 
cessful strikes of 1910 and 191.4 anel introdiiceel 
inte*rnal reforms anei Iraele union beiu'fils. In- 
elie'ted on a charge of murder in connection with 
the* lejiC) strike*, he sjie*nt several nKinths in jail 
but was acepiitU'd. Upeni his re*tiirn to the 
managershi]! of the cloak makers’ boarel in le^iy 
his militant leraelership led to the* strengthening 
of union force-s and the .serajiping of the vicious 
pie‘cework syste*m. His e'ontinual struggle against 
hii-eaucratic ami selfish craft interests, which 
ivsulteel in his resignatiein in 1921, led the 
progressive elenu'uts within the union to call on 
him to take the* inte^rnational presidency in 1923. 
Sigman’s struggle first against (’ommunist party 
domination of the union, which led to the dis- 
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astrous strike of 1926, and later a^^ainst dual and attention bestowed on it by royal and noble 
iinicniisrn for a while completely overshadowed families. It gave employment to multitudes of 
recognition of his fight against reactionary right people and profoundly influenced secular and 
wing elements, against high salaries for othcials religious customs. Although the C hinese kept 
and in fa\'or of a more aggressive campaign silk culture a profound secret for several cen- 
among womcm and Negro workers as well as his turies, the knowledge spread gradually to other 
sound ])rogram f(>i‘ economic reorganization of countries. About 199 A. D. it was carried to Japan 
the industry. When in i()29 certain reactionary by Koma-(), a Chinese subject. latter through 


elements to some extent regained their hold on 
the union membership, Sigrnan resigned his 
position. After having returned to the sh()]> as a 
rank and hie worker he died in 1931 iuNewYork. 
Idle policies Avhich Sigrnan advocated lutve now 
become the acee})ted jirogram for the union, 
’which has recently regained and strt'ngtheneil its 
position. 

Elsip Gria'iv 

CofiKuIf: Lorwin, L. 1.. (T.ouis Lo\ino), Thr IVotf/rfi's 
Garment Worlnis (New ’^’ork especially ch. 

xxxiii; vol. xiii no. x. 

SILK INDUSTinh The most beautiful and 
highly prized of all mat<‘rials useil in the making 
of clothing, silk is also thi* strongest iiber known 
to man. With all its skill science has ntwer been 
able to produce a thread as strong, elastic and 
durable, because of its fineness, strength and 
luster as well as its recejni\ity to rich and 
delicate dyes silk has enabled the weaver and 
embroiderer to yirodiice the most elaborate orna- 
mental designs and has added considerably to 
the w^ealth of the decorative arts. Its products 
play an inijiortant jnut not only in daily life as 
articles of dress but also in the progress of 
medical and electrical sciences. During tlie 
World War it was found indisj)ensable for the 
production (_)f war su]>]>lies, such as cartritlge 
bags, balloons, parachutes and the like, because 
of its high price silk was originally be'yond the 
rexich of all but a small number of purcliasers; 
its use has since been exttmded by the economies 
of modern high spewed ])ower looms and by its 
intermixture with le*ss <'\pensive fibc'rs. While 
it is the most valuable lor its properllc-s, raw’ silk 
constitutes only i percent of tlu* total WT)rld 
production of all textile fibers; cotton, hemp, 
wool and rayon account for 64, 23, 9 and 3 
percent respectively . 

Silk culture is ap]>arently of Chinese origin 
and dales back for many centuries, ddie empress 
Si-Ling-Chi, wife of the emperor IIoaTig-Ei of 
China, is said to have originatetl the silk indu.stry 
about 2700 H.c\ A voluminous ancient literature 
testifies not only to the antitjuity but to the 
importance of Chinese sericulture and the care 


the inlhix of Chinese and Korean immigrants 
and the encouragement given by successive em- 
perors it was firmly established in Japan. About 
the fourth century the art of producing silk was 
w(‘ll known in India anti in central Asia, wLere 
it a|ijH*ars to ha\e been introtluced tnerland 
fnnn Cdiina. Idiere is evidence that silks w’ere 
impt)rted into tht* Mediterranean countries be- 
fore 400 B.c. At that time of course there w’as no 
direct tratle between the Mediterranean and 
(diina. The Romans bought their silks from the 
Persians, who in turn got them from nt>ithern 
India. Rome tried to limit the use of .silk, but 
the effort failed; wealthy citizens (‘\en buried 
their dead in silk robes. In addition to the high 
price of silks in China the fac’t tlial all silks witc 
imported over thousamls of miles of tlifhcult and 
dangerous caravan routes inadc^ them extra\a- 
gances e\en for emf>crors. Persians held a mo- 
nopoly of this lucrati\'e trade, ainl silk importa- 
tions caused a heavy drain (*n the gold of Rome 
for many years. Later on the .silk trade changed 
its chaniK‘l and the sea route over the Jndiari 
Ocean became popular. Alexandria liecame the 
central distribution point for southern luirope. 
At the beginning of the sixth century a.d. the 
emperor Justinian imposed hea\ } duties on silks 
in order to check their inflow’ into the Roman 
Empire. Moreover in the sixth century Justinian 
engaged in wxirs with the iVrsians and thus cut 
off that source of silk supply. At that time no 
ont‘, on pain of death, was allovsed to export 
silkworm eggs from China. In the middle of the 
sixth century, howexer, two Nestorian monks 
bribed by Justinian succeeded in bringing eggs 
and all nece.ssary information about silk culture 
from China. Justinian held a mf>nopoly of the 
trade and encouraged the extension of the indus- 
try. Neverthekxss, silk culture spread but slowly 
from Con.stantinople throughout Greece. The 
conquering Arabs after the seventh century in- 
troduced it to Algeria and Morocco. As late as 
1146 there W’as apparently no silk produced in 
Juirope outside of the Greek Ivmpire except by 
the Saracens in Sicily and southern Spain. The 
successful introduction of silk into the rest of 
southern Europe was largely the result of several 
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minor wars and of tlic crusades. In 1 146 i<ogcr, 
the first Norman king of Sicily, waged a war 
against the (Jrcck Einjnre and during its prog- 
ress carried ofi' a large number of silk raisiTs and 
weavers to Palermo in Sicily. In a similar man- 
ner the Venetians in 1203 through their \ ictories 
over the Greek Kinjure acqiiirial a number of 
the best silk districts of Greece, f rom Venice 
the industry spreatl througliout Italy, which 
reajH'd a rich harvest from this industrial and 
commercial development and became famous 
for its beautiful w'oven silks. Silk gooils devel- 
oped a rare artistic ([ualitv aial wtav worn e\clu- 
sively by tlie nobles and wealthy merchants. 'The 
guilds of silk W'ea\<‘rs played an important jnvt 
in the commercial and jM)litical activities of the 
Italian city-states. 

Although in early periods several attempt.s 
had bet'll madi* to de\t‘loj> a silk industn in 
I'Vance, it was Henry iv who really establisht'd 
sericulture in ibo3. Golben, in line with the 
mercantilist ])oIicy of other fairojiean countrk's, 
encouraged the devel()]nnent of silk cuhiirt' and 
the textures of L\ons and 'Pours became faiiKHis. 
The industry was, however, liard hit by the 
revocation of the luhct of Nantes in ibSq. 'I'his 
drove some 400,000 Huguenots fioin Prance, 
many thousands of whom were engagetl in the 
production anti weaving of silk. Many settled in 
other countries, notably Paigland, Switzerland 
and Germany, when* they gave a tieinendous 
impetus to the growth ol .silk inanuiacture. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth ccaiturv the in- 
vention of the Jacquard lotmi provitled a new 
still. ulus for the silk iiulustry ot 1‘ ranee and 
esi>eciallv for that of Lyons, tlu* main center of 
manufacture. 

The manufact ure of silk seems to have existetl 
in Pkigland as early as i3f\3, when it is men- 
tioned in an act of Parliament. 'Phen was a guild 
of silk throwsters at Spitalfields ie 5^2. 1 he 
influx of Pdemish weavers ab(»ut 15^5 gavt' a 
powerful stimulus to English silk maniilacture. 
As the demand for raw silk increased, James i 
trietl to e.slablish a native silk culture, but with 
little success. 'Phis demand for raw silk, how- 
ever, was supplied by the* P.ast India Company, 
wJiich then monopolized .silk culture in Pengal. 
].»atcr the influx of tht' Huguenot weavers finally 
e.stablished the iiulustry, which during the fif- 
Ux'nth century was favon'd by absolute prohibi- 
tion of the import of silk goods. Another impor- 
tant event in this connection was the erection 
of a silk throwing mill at Derby by Lombe about 
1718, which made it possible li>r England to 


coriqK'te with the iiidustiT in foreign countries 
'Phis development was strengthened by the 
easing of the protectiv e system in 1824. But the 
commercial treaty with ITance in nSPo, which 
completely abolislu'il the diitv on silk goods, 
proved disastrous to the Ivnglish silk indu.stry, 
and with the ojiening of the Suez Canal in 18(19 
the center of the silk maiket was moved from 
London to L\()ns. 

'Phe eighteenth eentury was marked hv epoch 
making inventions for improved textile produc- 
tion . 'Phey signalized the real hegiiniing of the 
factory system and ushered in tlu' industrial 
rcwolution. 'Plu' jaetjuard loom was the most 
imjxirtant for the silk industry aiul was followed 
bv the mechanisation of other silk manufactur- 
ing processes. It must be rememberetl, h(>vvever, 
ttiat since silk re(|uired much more delicate 
handling than citlu'r cotton or W(K)1, mo.st of the 
textile inventions were in u.se in the cotton mills 
some twenty years l>efore it was found feasible 
to apply them to silk. 

In 1(123 James 1 tried to encourage the ]iro- 
duelion of r.iw' .^llk in the North American eolo- 
ni(‘.s, es]ieeially in \ irgliiia and (h'orgia, lint 
witli little success. In the beginning of the nine- 
te<‘nth eentiirv silk eullure was levived in llie 
Ihiited Slates. PVom 183(1 to 1839 there' was a 
silk boom, called the Morns Mniticaulis specu- 
lation. Inir a time it seemed as though the vvliole 
country were turning to silk cultiir<‘. 'Pben sud- 
denly the iioom eollaji.sed, altboiigb Interest did 
not e(>m]iIeUly disappear. In addition to the 
encourage'ment to tlu' (.h'velopment of sericul- 
ture by both Ic'deral and state' gove'rnments in 
the form of bountit's and appropriations, many 
imiividuals and associations vveae organize'tl to 
this end. In the' iS()o’s tiie raising ol silkworms 
was introeliiced into California, which was foiinel 
to have a suitable climate. It soon became appar- 
e*nt that both the soil and the climate of many 
jiarts of the' e'ountry were favorable to the' pro- 
duction of a sujierior epi.ility ol silk. But eco- 
nomic conditions prevented the establishment of 
the industry on a jiroPitable basis. 'Peibaeco in 
Virginia and cotton in ( Jeorgia were more profit- 
able than silk eullure. Moreover the fact that 
labor co.sts are much givater than in Japan, 
China or Italy has made witle se:ale silk culti- 
vatiein inqiractieable in the HnileM States. After 
having failed in the raising of cocoons the Ameri- 
can people turned their attention to the manu- 
facture of silk goods. 'Phe great development in 
tliis field was accelerated by the high protective 
tariff policy. At present the Pliiitcd States is the 
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largest silk manufacturing country in the world, 
producing silk goods and rayon amounting to 
over $700,000,000 in 

Tdicre are three main sources from which the 
consuming markets of the world now receive 
their supplies of raw silk (Table i). I’he most 
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important source is the Far Ivast, particularly 
Japan, China and India. Japan and China are 
now the firincijnil sup{>liers of the world’s re- 
quirements of raw silk. India has lost its former 
position of importance because of the preAalcaice 
of various dist*ases among the silkworms. 'Fhe 
st'cond important source is fairojH*, Avhere Italy 
is the chief silk producing country with I^Vance 
a poor second. Russia, Austria, Hungary and 
Spain are also producers of raw silk, but the 
supjilies from these countries tlo not j>Iay a \ery 
important ]iart in the world’s silk market. 'The 
third source is Asia Minor and the Levant, but 
these sections of the world have receded in sig- 
nificance in recent }'cars. 

Since tlu* total production of raw silk in Asia 
is an unknown (juantity, export ligures ha\e 
been used in 'ralije 1. It is t‘Stimat(‘d, however, 
that in 30 70 percent of the Japanese jiro- 

duction and 45 piacent of the total Chinese 
production were exjiorted, intlicating crops of 
93,(^57,000 jKRinds and 44,440,000 prninds re- 
specti\ely. In the same year Italy exported 65 
percent of its jirodiiction, while E'rance im- 
ported 9b percent of its consum|ition require- 
ments. d’he total world production of raw silk 
in i()a9 30 amounted to i53,4S<S,ooo pounds, 
about 50 ]>ercent being cronsumed in America 
and about f>o perctait }> rod need in Japan. 

Since the iSyo’s there has been both a ’■apid 


incrciisc in outpnit and a shift in production 
supremacy from Europe to the E'ar Ivast. In 
1871-75 the oriental production constituted 54 
percent, while in 1929-30 it accounted for 85 
percent of the w'orld total. ’Fhree factors seem 
to have contributed to the decline of European 
silk production: the spread of mulberry tree 
parasites and silkworm diseases; the higher 
wages and more attractive work in manufac- 
turing plants; and the emigration of many silk 
wcjrkers. Above all, the higher wages paid to the 
silk wTirkers matle it difficult to compete with 
oriental countries. In the beginning of the last 
century China was the main exporting country, 
with Japan and India in second and third place 
respectively. In the iirsl decade of the present 
century, however, japaiK\sc (‘Xj>orts surpassed 
those of China. ’J'his lead was increased, and 
finally in 1930 -31 Japanese exjRirts constituted 
()() percent of the total silk estimated as a\ailal)Ic 
for consumption in AnuM'ica and lwiroj)e. 

In line with the policy of creating its own 
independent sources of raw' materials for the 
textile industry tlie Soviet Ihiion Iras made the 
ciilti\ation of silk part of its planned economic 
program. State and (Collective silkworm farms 
have been established, with silk mills erected 
close by. In 1931 the Soviet Union produced 
8bo metric tons of /aw silk, double the pre-war 
figure. The entire Soviet consumj^tion of silk is 
now supplii‘d from domestic sources; before 
the World War Russia inij)ort(‘d So p(‘rcent of 
its silk; in addition 123 tons of raw silk were 
e\})orted in 1931 as wiT as a large amount of 
mulberry tret* seed, wliicli was formerly im- 
port(*d. A central institute of sericulture in Mos- 
cow is giyen o\cr to the scienlilic study of the 
industry's problems and to the training of lec- 
turers and cxjicrimenlcrs. 

E'or a time the raw' silk industry w^as threat- 
ened with extermination in ITauce and Italy, 
where beginning in 1853 the ]>ebrine disease 
s[)read thnaiigh the silk districts killing the 
worms. 'Ehe h'rench and the Italian jirodiicers 
finally turned to Japan for liealthy stock to re- 
build tlu'ir industry. In 1875 tlie method dis- 
covered by Pasteur of controlling the pebrine 
disease was in general use, and thereafter impor- 
tation of eggs ceased. Developed for the f'lroduc- 
tion of eggs, the Japanese silk industry now had 
to find other means of maintenance. At this time 
the IJuitt^d States was importing an inferior 
quality of Chinese raw silk; Japan thereupon set 
out to firoduce raw^ silk which would meet 
American needs. As a result Japanese exports 
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raw silk to the United States increased hy leaps 
and bounds (Table ii); this country absorbed 95 
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percent of Japan’s silk exports in 11)30. Total 
American imports of silk in i(;2{) were valued 
at 8432,300,000, whereas tlu* yearly averaj^e in 
19 1 0-14 was 879,500,000. Imports from Japan 
increastxl not only alisoliitely but also in relation 
to those from other countries. Iktore the World 
War Italy supplied about 10 percent of Ameri- 
can imports, C'hina 20 percent and Jajian 60 
jiercenl; in 1930 the respective jir(»pt)rtions were 
4 jiercent, 16 ]>ercent and 79 percent. 

'riie silk industry plays an extremely impor- 
tant part in the economic life (jf Japan. Over 
2,000,000 farmers, or ai)oiit 40 percent of the 
total number of farmers, are enj^aged in seri- 
culture, employing about 600,000 farm hands, 
in 1932 mulberry plantations covered about 
T, 612, 594 acres, about 30 percent of the t jtal 
cultivated area of Japan, excluding rice fields. 
About 500,000 operatives are engaged in the silk 
reeling industry, constituting about 20 percent 
of all the factory workers. I'hc commanding 
position which Jaj'ian now occupies in the world’s 
silk industry depends in part upon a climate 
favorable to the mulberry and to the cocoon 
anil in ])art ujhmi clieap labor. Wb.!*- China has 
as favorable a climate and much i n« ajier labor, 
Ja]>an has sectored the virtual monopoly of the 
silk trade through efforts of the government and 
of y>rotlucers to improve quality. Raw silk con- 
stitutes from 30 to 40 jKTcent of the export trade 
of JayKin and over 95 perciait of it goes to the 
United States. De}>endent upon one commodity 
and one market, the economic stability of the 
nation is endangered. Largely because of the 
rapid growth of sericulture there has been diffi- 
culty of recent years in disposing of the raw silk 
crop at profitable prices; this has led the govern- 
ment to introduce measures for price stabiliza- 
tion, but not lim tation of production. 

’I'wQ dangers iireatcii the raw silk trade of 


Japan: the rapid development of rayon and the 
growth of the silk industry in China. In 1919 
the world consumption of rayon was estimated 
at about 44,500,000 pounds; in 1931 it was 46S, 
000,000 pounds, over a tenfold increase ii. 
twelve years. A few years ago rayon had only 
a limited use because of its inferior quality, 
'riiis has since been improved. At present more- 
over durability and tensile strength are of less 
importance because of the raj)idity with which 
present day fashions change. In aildition to thr 
relative cheapness of rayon in comparison with 
silk the fact that its price is not subject to marked 
fluctuations has contributed to its increased uti- 
lization in recent years. In spite of the enormous 
rise in the use of rayon for silk the amount of 
silk consumed has likewise increased, although 
not so raj^idly as in former years. The reasons 
for this growth are principally the fall in tlie 
price of raw silk, progress in jiroductive tech- 
nique and higher standards of living. It is now 
impossible for prices of silk to rise to high peaks 
in periods of low' kupply, since buyers may turn 
to rayon. In the past rayon affected cotton goods 
more than silk. But sinee the de{>ressi()n which 
set in after 1929 the lower price and improved 
(|uality of rayon have made serious incursions 
into the silk trade. Reduction of the cost of silk 
production is considered the most effective way 
of mt^*ting this competition. The improvement 
of silkworm eggs, the industrialization of cocoon 
raising, the utilization of hy-produels and simi- 
lar measures of raiionidization are being st^ri- 
ously considered and to a certain extent intro- 
duced, especially in Japan. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century 
the largest raw' silk market was London. Tnc 
opening of tlie Suez Canal in 1869, however, 
shifted the center of the silk market from Lon- 
don to Lyons. In 1867 the China line of the 
l^icific Mail Steamship C-ompany was opened, 
and two years later the Union Pacific Railroad 
w’as completed. 'Phese new transf>ortation facili- 
ties made it possible for the United States to 
import raw silk directly from the Orient. New^ 
York luis since become the world’s largest silk 
market. 

'Phe gap between the American manufocturer 
and the Japanese silk grower is spanned by a 
highly organized system of marketing. The 
fanner sells his cocoons to the reeler, who ordi- 
narily is financed by tony a, or commission mer- 
chants, in Yokohama or Kobe. 7 ’he reeler pays 
a high rate of interest and is obliged to ship raw 
silk in retum for the money advanced. In inanv 
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instances the amount of the loan is such tiiat 
the creditor virtually controls the sale of the niw 
silk. The farmer is at the mercy of the reeler in 
the same way that the reeler is at the mercy 
of tonya. C.’oopcTativi' associations have been 
fonned for the juirpose of selling raw silk and 
of hnaiicin^ the farmers, aiul some proj:t’‘^*ss has 
been made in this direction. Tlic exporter in 
Yokohama buys raw silk from totiya and sells 
it to tlie imj)orter in Nt‘w ^'ork, who in turn 
sells it to the manufacturer direc'tly or through 
a dealer t)r broker. The basis for quotations for 
raw silk is a bale in ^’okohama and Kobe, a 
j)ound in New' York and a kilogram in bairope. 
The weight of a hale diifers in silk jiroducing 
centers: in Japan and Shanghai, 133^ pounds, 
Europe zzi\ pounds and C'anton lohj pounds. 
Jloth in Yokohama and in New' York there arc 
exchanges for nnv silk transactions. Raw' silk is 
sold for cash In Juirofie as w<‘ll as in <‘vcry mar- 
ket of the world. Janig credits extended in the 
New^ York market an: often considered the cause 
of overproduction and consequent business 
failures. 

ddie price of silk varies widely from year to 
year. 'J'he fluctuation of raw silk prices, how- 
ever, ari.ses froTn the nature of the demand for 
and supply of raw silk. Raw .silk production is 
greatly inihienceil by changes in weather, while 
the demand for silk goods is largely subject to 
changes in fashion. Jn recent years prices of raw 
silk ha\'e been relatively stable chiefly as a result 
of .stabilization in production by development of 
a .sumiiu r and an autumn crop, improvement in 
.systematic cocoon transactions among farmers, 
modifications of the Yokohama exchange, de- 
velopment of the rayon industry and better 
knowledge of the market on the part of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and Japanese reelers. 

Sericulture is a .small household industry all 
over the world, carried on by farmers and their 
families. It has never succeeded on a large scale 
because of tlu‘ care and attention required. Not 
much machinery can be used in silk raising, 
(jenerally four or fi\e members of a family par- 
ticipate in the production of cocoon.s; this united 
labor force increases the output of the produce 
and allow's the heatl of the family to engage in 
other agricultural w'ork. Its great economic ad- 
vantage lies in the utilization of any surplus labor 
in the family. 

Jn Italy and France silk culture is subsidiary 
to fruit raising and other forms of farming. In 
Japan it is second only to rice growing. In each 
country sericulture ii concentrated in particular 


conditions prevail. The most imjiortant requirt- 
merit today in the culture of .silk is abundanc-£ 
of cheap labor; and in this respect Jajian and 
Chinn have a decided advantage over France and 
Italy. Moreover in the Orient much more than 
in Europe the entire cocoon output is produced 
as a secondary farming occupation. Any income 
above the cost of eggs and the rent of the mul- 
berry land is considered as jirolit. The labor of 
the farmer s wife and children is not included 
in the costs. 

before the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the reeling of silk was a widely scattered 
industry; it had no proper organization and w'as 
inort‘ or less confused with other agricultural 
occupations. In the beginning of the ninettvnlh 
century reeling by indix idual unit began to dis- 
appear in I'Vance and Italy and the new system 
of modern filature was begun. Although reeling 
has become very largely a factory indu.stry, the 
manufacturing process is a comparatively simjde 
mechanical one requiring little pow<T and no 
complicated machinery. 'The s]>ecial skill of the 
filature ojKa'ators and the extreme tleltness of 
their treatment of the delicate tiber ha\’e become 
an important factor in the ck-velopment of the 
internal organization of th(‘ iiulu.stry. In the 
Orient raw silk is manufactured either with 
jKnver reeling machines or with hand rt'eling 
apj)aratus. I n Ja])an the first motlern factory was 
established in 1872. 'Today over 90 percent of 
the re<‘ling in Japan is by power driven reels in 
factories. 

Realizing the inadvisab*.lil\ of relying on one 
country for such an important material as raw 
silk American manufacturers ha\e sought other 
sources to insure a steady sujiply of the raw 
material. India, Latin America, the Levant and 
China are considertal to have possibilities in this 
direction, .\mong these China is regartled as the 
most promising. In China sericulture is as im- 
portant a jxirt of the economic life of the fariiKT 
as it is in Japan, l)ut it yields a smaller return 
largely because of un.scttled political conditions; 
lack of an organized market for the export of 
raw^ silk; and the conservatistn of the Chinese, 
wliich militates against application of progres- 
sb'eand scientific methods. American manufac- 
turers have recently cndcavoretl to develop 
Chine.se sericulture with the cooperation of na- 
tive producers. 'J'heir acti\'ities are concentrated 
on the elimination of silkworm disea.se. the 
establishment of sericulture in suitable regunis., 
the founding of sericu Rural schools and tht 
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extension of power reeling]; in factories. There 
are ample possibilities for the development of 
the silk industry in China with its lar^e areas 
suitable for tlie cultivation of tl)e mulberry and 
its cjuantities ol eheaj) labor. I he Chinese prod- 
uct is beint; irujiroNed and exports to the Uniicd 
States are increasin^^ But pro^ness alon^^ this 
line must inevitalily be slow, depending as it 
does \ipon the spivd with which the Chinese 
adopt modern seieulifie methods. 

Siiiciimo Matsui 

Sec: dY;xin.r iNDesTnv; Caumcni Kih-si juj s; Raw 
A lA'ri:HiM..s; C\)MM()i)nv J'A(’h-\n(;i s; C oxiMhuei-.; 
Fashion; la xi Rv; 1 )iu'ss. 

Consult: Alien, I'nmklin, The Silh Imliisfry of 
ica^ June Kjoo (New \ ork reprinted from 

'J'welitli Census, n>on, lUdletitj no. t6i); Heu'iejuis, 
A., Ilistoire cnuiouiit/ur dc hi sou- ((/renohle mio); 
Jtaw Silk Assoeialior ot Japan, Stinslii tokei unikri 
(Annual silk stalistieal report), p/uMishetl in 'J <iKyo 
sinee 1030; C’ler!.',eT, I*ien*‘, 7 ^, v ludustnes dc hi \<uc cn 
Frumc (I'aris lla/akiwa, N., Saudii i-co krhui 

ko 7 i'(i ( I'.eonomic aspects ol tlie silk nulustry) (dVikyo 
i(>.23); Imai, (i., Aihon sau^vo hiittat'ui shi (1 lisloty of 
Japanese iTulusuial de\elopmenl) ('Tuk^o in27); Mat- 
.siji, S., The Ihstot y of the Silk Industry in tin United 
States (New Yorlv Ki^o); Paiisi't, lirnest. Histone de 
la sole, 2 \ols. (Paris ] .S^).:-('5), and Les iiulustries de 
la soir (Lvons 18(10); Pasteur, l.ouis, Utudes sur la 
vialadic ties vers a soie, z \ols. (Ikiiis 1S70); I'orter, 
G. R., H 7 'reatise on the i trh’jn, J^roio essi'ce hn/ffove-^ 
ment, and Present State of the Silh Maiiujtu ture (l.on- 
<lori 1831); Raw'llov, R. C., luono/uhs of the Sdh 
Industry (London KiKp; Sano, IL, Dai mhou sanshi 
(Japanese silk), 2 \o's. (d'okyo i8u8); Silbermann, 
Jli’Tiri, Dir Seide, 2 \ols, (Dresden 18(17); Silk Asso- 
eiation of Anierica, Anniud Reftart, puldished in New 
A’ork sinee 1873, and Silk Season Statistics; Senu- 
Aunual Res'iev', published in New' A oik from i (>00 lo 
l()3i; L'nion des Alaichands de Soie dc Lyon, Sta- 
tist iifue de hi prodiK tiou de la soie, eti hratue et d 
rctian^er, published aniiuaJly in J .yons sinc't* 1871. 

SILVh^R.. From time immemorial silver has 
been trt‘asured by man as ornanu ut and store 
of wealth. Its popularitv has Invii • o ifmcd to no 
otic race or continent, for its natural ijuahties 
are universally ajijireeiated. As a store of value 
V is used ehielly in Asia. Almost all countries 
employ it in the letrm of coin. In the arts its 
chief use is in the chemical industries, par- 
ticularly photo)](raphic lilm manufaeture. 

Historically silver has been bound uj'i with the 
dcvel()]>menl of mining, eomrncTee and explora- 
tion. it was a most important source of w'calth 
in the ancient world, especially in ( ireece and 
Spain. yXIonjL; with copjxT, silver was a valued 
product of the renaseenet' oi mining hi the late 
mediaeval and early modem ju^riods, particu- 
larly in south Germany and Spain. Both the 


monetary uses of silver and its influence — with 
mining in general — on the forms of capitalist 
organization contributed greatly to the com- 
mercial expansion of the sixteenth ami seven- 
teenth centuries, facilitated hy the influx of 
silver (and gold) from the New’ World. 

As money silver has been used continuously 
for centuries. It w^as the chief European form of 
coinage from the end of the Middle Ages to the 
second half of the nineteenth century . 'Foday it 
is China’s standard measure of value, but in 
most occidental countries the’AvhiU' metal” for 
decades has been suborilinate to gold. In Eng- 
land silver yielded lirst place to gold as long ago 
as iSib, but g(‘neral abandonment of silver as 
standard metal did not set in until alter the 
I’VancO'-Prussian War. Fhe early iSyo’s wit- 
nessed the break uj) of bimetallism, as one 
c Hintry after another closed its mints to the free 
coinage of silviT. I'he important tliscoveries of 
gold in California and Australia al^out tlie 
middle of the century made gold more plentilul 
and thus disturb<‘d the market ratio of silver and 
gold. Silver tendeil to disappear from eirculu- 
tion. Latt‘r new silver mines were discovered 
and the silver (|uesti()n came into being. Uni- 
iieation of ( iermany’s currency with the creation 
of the emj>ire was an important fac'tor in the 
d(‘cline of silver, for following t he war of i (Syo-y i 
(iermany used the I'rench indemnity to set up 
the gold standard and r()liov\ed with large sale:* 
of demon<‘lize(.l silver during tlu* next thr*ee 
decades. Tlii‘ Ibnled States in iMyj closed the 
mints to fiet^ coinage of sih er. .\ tew years later, 
when mining and agrarian inlei'csls demanded 
“easy money,” it purduised silver and coined 
standard dollars in tjuanlity from jSytS to 1(893; 
hut it never remonetized the metal. In the Latin 
countries silver coinage was restricted in i<Sy4 
and in Holland and Italy in i8y5. In i(Syy the 
J^atiii Union closed the mints completely to 
silver. Other countries followed and the re- 
mainder of the century saw the rapid spread of 
the gold standard; even India abandoned free 
coinage of silver pei*mancntly in 1(893. 'Fhere 
had been frequent international negotiations and 
conferences looking toward the reestablishment 
of bimetallism, but all such efforts failed. In the 
United States William Jennings Bryan’s defeat 
on the issue of greater silver coinage in 1896, 
soon follow^‘d by the Alaska gold discoveries, 
constituted the last important effort in this 
direction for many years. 

I'he progressive abandonment of silver, ac- 
companied by frequent sales of demonetized 
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coin, caused the price to decline after 1873 
particularly from i8go to 1902. During the 
World War it rose rapidly, but it dropped sharply 
in 1920-21 and again in 1930-32. In contrast to 
the fluctuations of its price silver s value in re- 
lation to other commodities showed a more uni- 
form trend, consistently downward. In the 
United Stales the purchasing power of silver 
definitely began to decline in 1890 and with 
interruptions continued to shrink until 1933. 

Silver is mined mainly in the western hemi- 
sphere. 'riie leading producing countries, with 
tlieir <*stimated 1933 productiem, are as follows: 
Mexico, 69,100,000 troy ounces; United States, 
21,400,000; Canada, 15,400,000; South America 
(chiefly Peru and Bolivia), 13,500,000; other 
countries, 43,600,000. Although tlic United 
States accounts for less than 15 percent of the 
total of 163,000,000 oiiiKes, American capital 
controls an estimated f)6 percent of the world’s 
mine output and 73 percent of the refinery 
output of sih'cr. 

In addition to new production there is 
marketed each year a ct*rtain amount of old silver 
obtained from melted coin, ornaments and the 
like. These other supplies are irregular in 
amount, 'fhus in 1932 and 1933 the Soviet 
I hiion sold an estimated 57,000,000 ounces, and 
since 1926 the British Indian 'rreasury has dis- 
posed of no less than 205,000,000 ounces, ob- 
tained from melted rupee coins. Demonetized 
silver from all sources sold by Europe, Erench 
Indo-Cliina and Bntish India from 1920 to 1933 
aggregated over 650,000,000 ounces. 

The production of silver, unlike that of other 
commodities, cannot respond closely to price 
changes because about three quarters of the 
amount mined is produced in conjunction with 
lead, copper, zinc and other metals. Not much 
more than one quarter of the world’s output is 
from silver ores with 80 percent or more silver 
content; almost one third is produced from ores 
with not more than 20 percent of their value in 
recoverable silver. When these base metals in- 
crease in output, silver is mined with little re- 
gard to its market j'jrice. Imr this reason control 
of silver production is hardly feasible, and price 
regulation through such control is no solution 
when the price declines. Another factor affecting 
the price is China’s balance of payments. Since 
silver is China’s standard money, anything 
w liich tends to make the international value of 
Cliinc.se money rise or fall has a precisely similar 
effect on the price of silver. Thus, for example, 
if China’s declines, a New York arbitragist 


can profitably buy Chinese exchange, simiu- 
taneously sell silver futures in New ^ ork, then 
convert the Chinese exchange into Imllion, 
bring it to New York and, by using it as de- 
livery” agaiii.st his forward sale, realize a profit. 
Operations such as this will soon end the dis- 
alignment caused by the original drop in silver. 
Hence silver and Chinese exchange move in 
close accord, and control of the one implies con- 
trol of the other. 

Usually most of the silver marketed finds its 
way to Asia. In 1933, however, American agita- 
tion for governmental purchases, the conclusion 
at London of an agreement whereby leading 
producing countries were to withdraw their own 
production from the market over a four-year 
period and other factors all resulted in heavy 
speculative accumulations of the metal. By 
larch, 1934, 200 ,000,000 ounces were estimated 
to be warehoused in New ^ork ah)ne. Some of 
this rapidly amassed silver naturally had to come 
from old su}>plies, including (diinese stocks; 
thus in 1933 for the first time since 1917 China 
became a net exporter of the metal. 

The distribution of the demand for silver 
varies from yt‘ar to year. 'I 'he following per- 
centages represent thc‘ absorption of world sup- 
ply in 1930, here cited as typical of recent times: 
India, 30; China, 39; industries in the United 
States, Canada and Ureat Britain, 11; coinage 
and other uses, 20. Cliina’s consumption sup- 
plied both its monetary needs and the demand 
for a metiium for sa\ing, the Cliinese hoarding 
the metal in the forms of bullion, coin and often 
ornaments. India’s demand is jirimarily for 
hoarding, particularly in th(' form t)f articles of 
personal adornment. Any requirement of ad- 
ditional silver as a circulating medium can at 
present be sujq^lied by the reserves of the 
I ndian T reasu ry . 

The most recent period of silver agitation 
dates from 1930, when as a result of the world 
wide business depression the price of silver de- 
preciated rapidly. I’here is very strong evidence 
that the shrinkage in Chinese demand for silver 
— a most important factor in the price — was a 
result of reduced foreign purchases of Chinese 
exj)orts. Accordingly Chinese oversea funds 
available for silver purchases fell, and the 
regular movement of silver to China slowed 
down. Meanwhile continued large sales of de- 
monetized silver by the governments of India, 
Indo-China and other countries after 1926 con- 
tributed to its price decline. Silver looked for 
new markets. 
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Persons interested in the nu^tal urged that it 
he used more extensively as currency, at least as 
subsidiary metal. As the depression dei‘pened, 
its use as a basic metal was advocated. 'The prin- 
cipal arguments advanced were that the tk*cline 
of silver meant a proportionate drop in oriental 
purchasing power and that a gold shortage con- 
fronted the world, causing depression; such 
shortage was to be remedied by a broadening of 
the currency base through the addition of silver. 
Subscribing to one or the other of these argu- 
ments were various grr^ups not directly con- 
cerned with silver production. Many iiit<‘rcstcd 
merely in exporting goods t(> China felt tint ihe 
purchasing power arguiiKuit was a sound one. 
Others supjiorted the sib -r thesis in one iorm or 
another on general prineijdes, as an intiationary 
step. 'Throughout tin })erind 1930-33 tiieu'wa.s 
active agitation in the Congress (»f the I nitt d 
States, the chief })rotagon'sts being various 
senators from Kocky Mountain states jiroducing 
silver, influential men occupying kry conunittcc 
posts. 'Tlieir views act'ordingh receiwd vvide 
circulation and taicountered little oj^iositifai. 
Vor long, domestic action to aid silver seemed 
unobtainable; an international sil\er conference 
was therefore urg(‘d and money t(» send delegates 
eventually appropriated. But luiropean nations 
were apathetic, for they produc(‘d very little 
silver and held it im])ractieal to attempt control 
of the price of a metal wlH)se output coukl not be 
regulated. 

This was the situation when, tow'ard tlie end 
of 1932, pre|iarations were initiated lor an inter- 
national economic conference at Lcnidon. In 
accepting the invitation to tlie conference the 
United States government stipulatetl that silver 
be plac(‘d on the agenda. 'Thus at L.ondon St'tia- 
tor Tittman of Nevada, one of the American 
delegates and chairman of the Senate v ’ommittee 
on Foreign Relations^ suecessfiill} ootained an 
agreement with seven forc'ign goveniinents. 'J he 
main provision was that the governments ol live 
leading producing countries during a lour-y<‘ar 
period should buy 35,000,000 ounces of silver 
per year and kcx'p it oif tlie market, 1 he Amer- 
ican share was 24,421,410 ounces j)cr year. 
Pursuant to this agreement President Roosevelt 
on December 21, 1933, proclaimed ratification 
and opened the mints to the entire American 
output for four years on a which wx)uld 

yield to producers 64.64 cents per ounce, or 
about 50 percent above the prevailing market 
price. In addition all the delegations at the 
London conference subscribed to a general reso- 
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lutioTi on silver but made no specific couimit- 
ments. 

That silver has a direct bearing on the exti-mal 
purchasing power of a silver exporting country 
like Mexico is self-evident, ('hiiia’s case is 
dillercnt. Because China’s monetary unit is a 
weight of siKer and ap])rcciates on the W(^rld 
market whenever silviT doi‘S, the argument lias 
often been made that to increase the jirice of 
sil\(T is to augment China’s jnirchasing jiow'cr 
abroad. However, a nation’s purchasing power 
is not inherent iu the purchasing ]>ow'er of its 
medium of exchange. So long as Cliina on net 
balance imports silver which it must ncce.ssarily 
jxi} f<>»* out of the proceeds r)f goods and services 
S(/!d to foreigners, silver is the thing bought, not 
the thing bought with; and “higlier silver” 
means that (’hiiia can afford to buy less of it. On 
llie other hand, when tlie priee of silver is 
rapidly mist'd to such, an extent that siber can 
I'C t'\port(‘d from C'liina profitably, China’s 
ability to pure hast' gtiotls abroad is to that extent 
enhanced. Cldnese tiliscrvcrs holtl, liow'cver, 
that such a moxt'ment has an undesirable de- 
flationary effect on the domt‘stic market, since it 
rethices C’hina’s monetary stock. C’. ireful ex- 
amination of Cliiiu'se trade figures fails to bear 
out the conlenlioTi that a tleclining price of 
siber caused the drop in Cdiinest^ imjiorts; 
rather the rtwerse. iCbireover restoration of the 
trade (>f C’bina and all so-calletl silxer using 
countrit'S to }>redepression levels won It! still jday 
but a very small part in restoring uorkl trade as 
a whole to its ])redt'pressiou xoliime. 

Considerable misunderstanding prevails re- 
garding the portion of the commercial world 
using silver as standard of value. Such territory 
includes only China, Hongkong, Macao and 
IManehuria. liulia, Mexico and South America 
are excluded, des]nle an extensive use of sub- 
sidiarv silver coinage. To call tliese silver using 
countries in connect ion w ith the purchasing 
power argument is erroneous. Indeed one of the 
largest silver using countries is the Tbiitcd 
States itself. 

As to the suppo.scd need for adopting silver- 
gold bimetallism, or symmetallism, so as to 
liroadeii the monetary base, the necessity for 
sudi action ^vouId seem to depeml upon proof 
(/ inadequacy of the world’s existing gold stock. 
Such iiiadecjuacy has never ]^c*cn self-evident. 
At any rate, the recent devaluation of currencies 
in most countries cannot lint have relieved the 
need for more metallic reserves for a long tin)»i 
to come. 
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So long as the economic depression continues 
in severity, agitation for more extensive use of 
sih^er as currency seems likely to continue in the 
United States and iVIexico; and should it he 
prolonged, some additional success for the 
movenuait may be i‘\}Ha:ted. Greater employ- 
ment of silver as subsidiary currency has indeed 
commenced in various countries; also some 
governments p<*nnit inc’liision of silver in the 
monetary reserves, 'i’hat this use of silver will 
expand moderately with the passage of time 
seems not unlikely. 

llh'RBiarr M. Brattrr 
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SLM.ACTiK, FR.AMTISEK (1834-85), Czccli 
coupe rati v'tt leader and journalist. During his 
student days in Prague Simaeek published anon- 
ymously several articles advocating economic 
action, especially through eo()[>crative associa- 
tions, as a solution of .some of the lu'oblcrns con- 
fninting the Czech nation. During the period of 
Austrian absolutism under Bacli he loimded in 
tS'57 Ihiscl .cr Prahy (Ubc herald of Prague), a 
j>enodical in which he carried on energetic prop- 
aganda for the estahlishineiil of credit .societies 
on the Sehulz.e-Delil/sch model. Ilis appeal met 
with a quick response in artisan circles, and the 
first Czech credit society was cre.iteil in TS5S at 
Vla.sim in central Bohemia by the shoemaktT Jan 
Platenik. Althougli this c()o]>er.itive society was 
not legalized until 1S60, it served immediately 
as the })attcrii for others, so t hat by i S()3 Simaeek 
estimated that there were 52 credit societies in 
Bohemia atid Moravia; and by 1874 the number 
in Bohemia alone was 307, of which 226 Avere 
Czech and 81 German, d’his growth w'as all the 
more remarkable in the light of the oppressive 
measures of the .Austrian government and the 
Adennese hank crisis of 1873. 

Simacek's contribution w^as singularly impor- 
tant both to the cooperative movement and to 
Czech intiependenee. Not only did the credit 
societies, in the absence of any national credit 
institutions, fulfil a necessary function, but eco- 
nomic mutual help was the first field in which 
the struggle of the Czech nation for independ- 
ence found self-t:\pression. When in 1863 Simd- 
cck transformed his ])eriodical into a weekly 
political and social review', it became the vehicle 
for the propaganda of Kami>elik, founder of the 
first rural cooperative hanks in Bohemia, and 
for information regarding eonsumers’ coopera- 
tives in other countries. According to Simaeek 
the most vital function of eoo})erativc effort was 
the restoration to labor of those essential rights 
of which it had been deprived hy capitalism. 
Simaeek was twdee imprisoned hy the Austrian 
government, in i86t and again in t8()8; hut he 
continued his activities until 18S2, when he 
established a private publishing firm, 

V. 'I'OTOMIANZ 
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SIMMEL, GEORG (1858-1Q1S), German 
philosoplier and sociologist. As is clearly evi- 
denced in his most important philosophical 
work, Lehcnsanschaiiwio; \ icr inetuphysiche Ka- 
pitcl (Munich 1918, 2nd ed. 1922), Simmel is to 
be grouped with the “iihilosoj^hy of life'’ 
(Lehensphilosophir) school. It was in connection 
with his general ]>hilosoj)hy and more particu- 
larly with his epistemology that his sociological 
views were evolved. In his early Die Prohleme 
drr Gesrliichtsphilosophie (Lt'ipsic 1892, ijth ed. 
Munich J()23) he took tlie position tliat such 
general concepts as ])rogr(‘ss, general welfare, 
freetlom and society, which were l)cing used by 
philosophers of the period, were from an episte- 
mological point of vien' inadequate. For the 
unity of the object which all tliese concepts take 
for granted does not as a matter oi fact cMst: it is 
Tuerely an illusion attril^utabk to a lack of proper 
dissection. Such a disseciion of complex ]>lie- 
nomena constituted for Suninel a prerecpiisitc of 
scieiitilic knowledge. 

According to Suuinel this is panicularlv true 
in the case of the concept of society and in the 
realm of social reality, each of which must be 
reduced to its individual compoii<‘Tits 'The in- 
dividual aloiu' is real: ncitlicr society nor group 
is imbued with genuiiu* uuitv. d lie true essence 
of society or grouj) consists in that interworking 
of individuals which is aide to iii\(\st its regular- 
ity and coiu]>arati\e homogeneity with the 
semhlanee of real unity. Altliongh Simmel oc- 
casionally refcrretl to such lads as the inde- 
pendent life of the group or the objeetivc spirit, 
he never allowed himself to be iiitlucnced by 
them in his eoncepti('n as a wliolc. I'o a much 
greater extent he expresses an outspoken in- 
dividualistic point oj view, in which he was 
follow'ed by tlic school of Clerman sociologists, 
typified by \'()n Wic.se; while f) doers, as, for 
example, Spann and \fierkandt, n present the 
universalistic approach. 

In both his Sounhi^ie (Lcipsic 1908, 2nd cd. 
1922; ch. iii tr. by A. Wk Small in American 
Journal of Sorio/of^y, vol. ii, 1896-97, p. 167-89, 
392-415) and his Grundfra^cn der Soziologie 
(Berlin 1917) Simmel maintained that of all the 
various types of problems wdth which the dis- 
cipline has to deal the most import;int is 
‘‘formal” sociology or, in other words, the theory 
of the “forms” of association. From the hetero- 
geneous Stull of social life it is possible to isolate 
certain elementaiy and invariable forms of this 
type, such as subjection, prestige, grant, contract 
and competition. In a scries of separate essays 
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Simmel treats a number of such font is, illus- 
trating each w ith a w^ealth of examples drawm 
from the most varied jicriods and cultures. In- 
asmuch, howx'ver, as he failed to make due al- 
low^ancc for the fact that general concepts vary 
in accordance with particular historical com- 
pk'xes, his “sociological” writings tend merely 
to pile u]> examines without really digesting 
them and therefore often seem amateurish in 
character. This tendency has not betMi without 
its efi<‘ct on later (ierman sociology, the de- 
velopment of which until ret:ently was deeply 
inflLicns*ed by the formalistic system. 

In his Philosophie des GeJdi^' (Lcipsic 1900) 
Simmel attributes the peculiarities of the capi- 
talistic way of life — which in company with 
Somhart, Scheler and Ilammacher he identifies 
primarily with rationalism and individualism — 
to I he nature of money; that is, of the modern 
iiioney economy. In thus deriving the sj'iirit of 
modern cultun^ from the fonn of the economic 
system he seems to he lending countenance to 
histoi ical materialism. But as a matter of fact his 
w^ork is a refutation of such a philosophy, since 
for him the ultimate source of all .spirit is to be 
traced to the general pt‘culiarities of ways of 
thinking and standards of living, which are the 
real determinants of the economic system no 
less than of spiritual culture. 

A. VfiKRKANDT 

Consult: Abel, T. I'., Systematic Sociolofry in (»er^ 
rnanyy Columbia University, Studies in ICconomics, 
History and Public Law, no. 310 (New' York 
Spykrnan, N. J., The Social Theory of (Jeorff Simmel 
(Uhicatto 1025); 'rrf)eltsch, ICrnst, Der I IiKtorismus 
nnd seine Prohleme, his ( iesarnrncltc Schriften, vol. lii 
('Pubintten n;22) p. 572-<;(); Uohn, Jonas, in 
sches bioyraphisi hrs Jahrbuch JQi’p-l ojo (Hcrlin i «^2H) 
p. 320 33; 1* rischciscn-KohUrr, J\la\,in Kant-Stiaheny 
vol. XMV (1010) 1-51; Kracauer, Siegfried, in 
vol. ix (1920-21 ) 307-3S; IJtitz, ICrriil, “Georj^ Simmel 
und die Philoso])hie der Kunsl” in Xeits< hrijt Jur 
AstJictik und aU:;emcine Kunstw is sense haft, vol. xiv 
(1920) 1-41. 

SIMON, JULES (1814-96), French statesman. 
At the time of his election in 1848 as deputy to 
the Constituent Assembly, Simon was professor 
of philosophy at the Sorbonne; but thrc*c yc'ttrs 
later as a result of his protest against the coup 
d’etat of December 2 he was forced to resign his 
chair. During the ensuing decade he wrote and 
published a number of works on ethics, political 
theory and social science, notably La Uhertc (2 
vols., Paris 1S59) and L'ourricre (Paris 1861). 
Dedicated to the jirinciples of liberal rej)uh- 
licanisin, he was a consistent champion of 
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liberty, whether in the political field, where he 
identified it with parliamentarism; in the re- 
ligious field, where it irn]died for him toleration 
of all cults; or in the economic and social field, 
where it was synonymous with fra^ trade. He 
was an opponent of socialism, attacking all state 
intervention except in the interests of women 
and children or of fret*, compulsory education, 
lie served without interruption as deputy from 
1863 to 1875, when he became a senator for life. 
Following the collapse of the empire he was 
made a member of the national defense govern- 
ment and under d’hiers vv'as appointed mini.ster. 
Tn 1876 he assumed the presidency of the Con- 
scil d’Htat, but he was dismissed on I\Iay 16 by 
MacMahon, who .sought to form a conseiwativc 
ministry. For a number of years he was one of 
the republican leaders; Imt when Jules Ferry 
introduced a measure to exclude the Jesuits from 
the educational system, Simon successfully op- 
posed it on grounds of religious liberty. During 
the remainder of his political career he aligned 
himself with the Catholic and conservative 
groups, without, however, abandoning his mod- 
erate republican jirinciples. Tn 1890 he served as 
head of the French delegation to the Berlin 
Conference, where he w^as received with con- 
siderable acclaim. As member of the French 
Academy, as permanent secretary of the Aca- 
dthnie des Sciences Morales et l\)litiques and as 
contributor to a number of reviews both in 
France and abroad Simon continued until the 
end of his life to enjoy international pre.stige. 

Gr:oKCEs Wiai.L 

Consult: Scche, J.ron, Sirnoti, sa 7’/r ft son ofU7'rc 
(Paris 1SS7), anil J^ulrs Stn/on, st *- ciernirres annh's 
(Paris i()03); i'lrot, (je<ir^cs, Notitrs historiqursy z 
vois. (Palis 1907) vol. i, p. 1-48; S(»)(au, Ko^cr IL, 
French J^oliticaf Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
(London 1931) p. 258 -61. 

SIMON, SIR JOHN (i8i(>-i904), English 
pathologist and sanitarian. After having studied 
medicine at St. 'fhoinas’s Ii()S])ital and having 
served as senior assistant surgeon and lecturer 
on pathology at Ixing’s College Hospital, Simon 
was appointed surgeon at St. Thomas’s, retain- 
ing this position until 1876, when he was made 
consulting surgeon and governor of the hosjutaL 
Simott lectured on j^athology with distinction 
and made two significant contributions to this 
science in essays on the thymus and thyroid 
glands. His chief accomplishment, however, was 
inaugurated by his aj’ipointmcnt as medical 
officer of health of London in 1848, the second 
appointment of its kind in England, Liverpool 


having established such an office a year earlier. 
When a general board for England and Wales 
was set up in 1855, Simon w'as placed at the 
helm as chief medical officer and he continued 
in this post until 1876. 

Simon ranks with Chadwick as a founder of 
the modern public health movement. More per- 
suasive than the latter, he developed during his 
twenty-eight years of official service the legal 
and administrative basis of state medicine. His 
annual reports, the chief of wdiich were later 
collected as FM'r Health Reports (London 
1887), marked by sympathy for the suflcring 
and a broad and statesmanlike \dsion of remedial 
public policies; and his classic in the early his- 
tory of public health, English Sanitary Institu- 
tions {hondon 1S90, 2nd ed. 1897), exerted w ide 
influence on public health j^ractise and legis- 
lation. Simon was especially active in his advo- 
cacy of sanitary measures to prevent the spread 
of cholera and other epidemic diseases, and his 
important international inc|uiry on the efficacy 
of vaccination w'as in a large measure respon- 
sible for the British compulsory v'accination 
law's. He must be credited also with having 
initiated pioneer studies in industrial diseases 
resulting from metal j)oisoning. 

C.-E. A. Winslow 

Comuit: Simon, John, Personal lUn'ollet tions (I.ondon 
189S, rev. cd. 1903); \Valk'(M-, M. M., Pioneers of 
Public Health (Ed'mhur^li nj^o) p. 100-14. 

S 1 NCT.AIR, SIR JOHN (1754- 1835), British 
politician and agricultural cuiniinistrator. Sin- 
clair’s amazing energy and self-confidence, 
wdiich were directed tow'ard organization rather 
than invention, enabled him to carry through 
to a successful conclusion projects conceived on 
a grand scale and to encourage others to under- 
take tasks which they might otherwise have re- 
garded as impracticable. He began by develop- 
ing his owm estates of 100,000 acres in Caithness 
county, Scotland, where he built roads, enclosed 
fields and introduced the cultivation of turnips 
and grasses. He also planted trees extensively 
and established a herring fishery at Wick. In 
1791 he founded the British Wool Society, 
which, on the basis of its examination of the 
quality of various wools produced under differ- 
ent conditions, was responsible for popularizing 
the Cheviot breed of sheep. 

Sinclair’s greatest achievement was the Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland, published at Edin- 
burgh in twenty-one volumes between 1791 and 
1799. With the cooperation of the local ministers 
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Sinc/ntr had a questionnaire lilled out for each States in 1R63. His union career began in 1867, 
parish containing rc]dies to one liunilred and during a strike of anthracite miners, which was 
sixty inquiries grouped under the four heads of followed by the organization of the Miners’ and 
geography and natural history, population, pro- Laborers’ Benevolent Association, of which 
ductions, and miscellaneous subjects. While tlu* Siney became president the following year. After 

result was not a unifortidy reliable statistical the disintegration of the American Miners’ As- 

document, it w^as of immense value at a time sociation (iSbi-bS), the lirst national union of 

w'hcn governmental census re])()rts were un- bituminous miners in the Ibiited States, he 

known. advocated the formation of a union to include 


In 1 7^3 Sinclair persuaded Pitt to set up by 
royal charter the Board of Agriculture, actually 
a society but with the status of a semi-olllcial 
body because it received an annual Lxchetpier 
grant of £}ooo. He was its lu st president, serv- 
ing in this capacity from I7g3 to 17(^8 and again 
from TtSob to i(Si3. Arthu-Young\vastheboard‘s 
secretary from its inception initil iS-:o. The 
board collected statistical and other information, 
promotetl scientific research anti disseminated 
knowledge, all with the ol'ject of stimulating and 
improving British agriculture, 'riius it agitattal 
for the com]nilsory commutation of tithes and 
the enclosure of waste laiuls; it establishcvl an 
experimental farm anti organi/ed the first British 
agricultural show; and it encouraged Joseph 
Klkington’s work 011 drainage, Sir Humphry 
Davy’s studies in agricultural chemistry, J. J.. 
McAdam, the road maker, anti .\ndrew Meikle, 
tlie inventor of the threshing inathine, Sinclair 
w^anted to inulertake a parish sur\ey of P ngland, 
but the objection to the use ot the clergy lor 
this jnirpose caused him to make liis study on 
the basis of counties and with the assistance of 
leading residents. Upon his retirement in icSt 3 
the Iliiartl of Agriculture began to decline; it 
ceased to exist in 1S22. Siiichur was active in 
financial affairs and wrote a standard work, 7 he 
History of the PuhUc Revenue of the British Em- 
pire (3 vols., London 178^-90; 3rd ed. 1803-04). 

‘ T. U. .Maicsiiall 

Other important 7corfcs: The Code of //' '• idture (Lon- 
don 1817, ^th cd. 1S32); Corrrspofutcmr . . . , tilth 
Remitmeemes of the Most Ihstiurjashed rJiaracter, 
Who Have Appeared in Great lintain, and in borei^n 
Countries, during the Last Fifty Yeais, 2 vds. (London 


both bituminous and anthracite miners and in 
1S73 organized the Miners’ National Associa- 
tion, of ^vhich he was electetl president. The new 
union surviveil the panic of 1S73 ami by 1875 
had ^47 locals and over 35,000 members in all 
tlieci- *1 mining areas ot the United States. From 
the outset this union w^as organized on an indus- 
trial l)asis. ;\1 though Siney ’s contemporaries 
rat(‘d him as “the best known man in the ranks 
of organized labor . . . universally liked and 
resp«‘Cted by all laboi organizations,” his own 
followers, who ccaistituted only a minority in 
some districts, were inqiaticnt with his cm- 
]>hasis on businesslike bargaining, conciliation 
and, if necessary, arbitration — a policy w'hich 
had w^on him the su]>port of Mark Hanna, then 
the largest operatoi in the Tuscarawas valU‘V of 
Ohio— ami by acting in sympathy with striking 
non-unionists olter violated the w'age agree- 
ments which he had negotiated. Siney himself 
was indicted with another union organizer in 
1875 for conspiracy and inciting to riot on the 
evidence of coal company iletectives, and de- 
spite his ac:quittal the trial brought about the 
disintegration of the association in 1876. 1 here- 
after Siney lived in retirement. Nevertheless, the 
jirinciples and methods which he advocated for 
the structure and spirit of the organization and 
for its mode of procedure w^erc brought to frui- 
tion in the final organization of the coal miners 
of the United States. 

Arthur E. Sufff.rn 

Consult'. Boy, Andrew, A History of the Coat Miners 
of the I 'nited States (CVilumhus, Ohio igo-t) chs. xiii- 
xv; SufFern, Arthur K., Conciliation and Arbitration 
in the Coal Industry of America (Boston 1915) P- 7 -i 5 - 


Consult: Sinclair, John. Memoirs of the Ltfe and If orks 
of the Late ]{,t;ht Ilonmaahle Sn John Sinclair, Hart 
2 vols. (EdinhuiRh 

(new eel. London iS(.h) .17'' -S'; Macdomdd, 'Wil- 
liam, Mahers of Modern Ai;riiultiiie (London 1913) 
ch. iv; I'loud, I'rancis L. C'., The Ministi.y of Anrieul- 
ture and Fisheries (London i 9 - 7 ) P* ^ 9 - 


SINKY, JOHN (1831-S0), American labor 
leader. Siney was bom in Ireland, passed his 
youtn in England and emigrated to the United 


SINGER, PAUL (iS44-i(;ii), Gentian socialist 
leader. Singer came of a j cwisli bourgeois family . 
Aftercompletinghisstuilicsatthc Reahchulc he 

Itecame a merchant and in 1869 established a 
factory for latlics* coats. An ardent adherent of 
democracy, he finally joined the Social Demo- 
cratic party and was elected to the ReichstJtg 
in 1884. In 1887 he became a member of the 
central committee for the Social Democratic 
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party and in 1890 was made its chairman. He phihisophy of social reform. The concept from 
also was a member of the pracsidium of the w^hich the device springs, that the earth is the 


international socialist congresses at Brussels, 
Zurich, London and Paris and in 11890 became a 
member of the Jnternational Socialist Bureau at 
Brussels. 

Paul Singer s name is most intimately litiked 
with the beginnings of the Cierman Social 
I)em(K:ratic party in the period of persecution 
and })r()scri})tion under the antisocialist Law. 
Like many of the exiles, he became one ol the 
outstanding party leaders after the rescinding of 
the suj>j)ressive legislation. The frequent refer- 
ences to his capitalistic antecedents in no way 
prejudiced his f)opularity, which undoubtedly 
was attributable to the fact that both in appear- 
ance ajul in speech he personified the typical 
respectable citizen of Berlin and as such madt‘ a 
great impression on the workers of that city. P'or 
the w'age earners of Berlin were more petty 
bourgeois in their outlook than is generally as- 
sumed. Skilled workers, who with certain groups 
of tlic petty bourgiMiisie accounted for a majority 
of party supporters, w'ere hardly distinguishable 
in their manner of living from tlu' members of 
the lower middle classes, and even in times of 
struggle and political tension a man like Singer 
could win more sympathy than intellectuals who 
af)pcaled only to principles. 

Singer’s most significant talent w^as his ability 
as an organizer. His most important activities 
therefore were carried on behind the scenes. 
Despite his close intimacy with the uncom- 
promising August Bebel he was ahvays realistic, 
practical and amenable to compromise. His in- 
llueiice rested to an unusual degree upon the 
conlidence of the masses of Social DcmtKTatic 
voters, although he lacked the force of oratory 
anil j)ositive thought upon which August Bebel’s 
power of leadership was based. In the later con- 
troversies regarding party principles Singer 
sided with the moderate realists. He was never 
revolutionary in character or in outlook. 

Emil I.kderer 

Cousi^If. Srhippcl, IVTax, in Sn^ialistisrhr Monatshrftr, 
vol. w (i<H i) i 5<^ 62, and in A'rur Zeit, vol. xsix, pt. i 
(lOio -1 1) ().p;-52. 

SINfiLI^ TAX is the term generally applied to 
the jiroposal for collecting all tax revenue from 
a levy on the value of land and other natural 
n\sonrces. Although the })lan was earlier put 
forward by certain writers as a means of fiscal 
..•on\ eriienee, necessity or justice, tor the last 
lift V years U has been identified ehielly with a 


heritage of mankind atid should be enjoyed in 
common, is necessarily ubiquitous and has giv’en 
rise to innumerabh* jxirtial anticipations of the 
doctrine as recently developed. Suggestions of 
this thoiight and sometimes of its sequel are to 
be found in the Bible, the advocacies of church 
fathers and the acts of ancient Chinese emper- 
ors. The first connected reasoning upon the 
subject was that of John Locke in the late seven- 
teenth century. Locke may be said to hav’e suf)- 
plied two important elements which iigure in the 
later discussion: a theory of natural rights and 
as a corollar}' the conti-ntion that the only justi- 
fiable property claim is that ri'sulting from f>er- 
sonal labor. His recommendation did not go 
bevond eliminating the speculative holding of 
land. 

'^I’he physiocrats, or rVn//o;///.\7r.v, of prerevolu- 
tionary France derived something from Can- 
tillon but mori‘ from the decadence of their 
country, ’fluy vvitnessial mercantilism gone 
WTong: a prolligatt^ court w^as living at the ex- 
pense of a pleasantry burdened by many and 
onerous taxes; (‘ncourageinent of industry was 
confined to luxuries; internal and external trade 
w’ere entangled in vexatious diitii's; population, 
especially on the land, was declining. Agricul- 
ture to the physiocrats was the onI> source of 
w^ealth, and upon its [iroduit net should be im- 
posed the /w/>d/ litiique. The physiocrats sought 
to absorl) only a third of economic rimt in ta\i‘s, 
thus leaving private ovvnersiii]) of land undis- 
turbed; considering industry and commerce as 
unproductive, they wvre not positivelv solicitous 
for these branches, their proposal lieing in.spired 
by fiscal rather than by ethical motives. If the 
single tax idea may^ be regarded as more con- 
tinuous than it was, the seiwice of the physio- 
crats consisUal in centering attention with much 
spirit upon land and liberty. 

The classical economists — Smith with uncon- 
scious accuracy iu\d Ricardo with perftict per- 
ception and emphasis — supfilied the formula, 
in the differential theory of rent, which per- 
mitted James and John Stuart Mill to draw the 
conclusion that land value was a peculiarly eli- 
gible source of public revenue. 'Fhese latter, 
however, proposing the taking in taxes of only 
the future unearned increment, were too circum- 
spect to invest their advx)cacy with logical and 
startling completeness. Other seattered writers 
anticipated in most respects, but all of them whr> 
some gaps, the proposals of Henry George., 
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Thomas Spence, a self-taught Newcastle work- his paper “What the Railroad Will Bring Us’* 

man, deli\ered in 1/75 hlunl lecture (puh- (in Overland Monthly^ vol. i, i(S6<S, p. 297-306) 

hshcil in London 1793 as 1 he Real Rtnhts of and Oiir Land and Land Policy (San Francisco 

Man) in which he advocated the colUrtion by 1S71), in which he laid the basis for his future 

parishes of singh' tax on ti'nt; he understood W(»rk bv showing that priva 1 (‘ property in land 

better than soTnt‘ how this would liberate labor was the wedge which pried part of the popula- 

and enterprise. William Ogihic, a prolessor in tion into allkience and depressed another part 

King s (.ollege, Aberdeen, }niblisht*d his Essay into pauperism. At tins stage (ieorge knew next 

on the Rii^ht of Property in lAind anonymously to nothing of economic writings. In 

(Aberdeen 17*^*)^ her.t ajticulati ti ol the Ptnerty he turned, with his essential \iews ai- 

early expositions suiiers in elitHt bom the com- ready formed, to the classical economists; tlu^ 

jwomises 'which the author devised. 'Thomas conlirmation of Ins opinions whic'h he found 

Paines Ai^rariaii Justice (i’aris 1797) declared here, p.irlicularly in the Ricardian law of rent, 

that so long as ]ni\ate ju-opertv in land was spurred him to a revision of ^vonornic theory 

permitted, want besiui* \M‘akh was the cos^ ol which should bring all of the principles of dis- 

progress, and so Lirgtal I he absorption of ground tribution intf) harmony with the nuit concept, 

rent lor social purposes. TatncK lAlward l)ove in his view' pri\ate projierty in land confined 

(The Theory of hunuiu ZVog/ws/o// London interest anti wxigcs to marginal gains, while land- 

1S50), a Scottish landdortl turiu'd scholar, was a lo- ds — non-protluct‘rs — rea}H‘d iht* benefits of 

generation earlier on all lours with i lenry soci.d advance. Lai vu' and enterjirise should be 

George, including his liigh tahical objectiws. freed of incubus and ctHuniunity created value 

(ierrit Smith in the I iiited Stales House ol retiirned to the community by a single tax 

Representatives in iS^.j oppos(‘d alien.ition of amounting to the whole or practically the whole 

public lands with the philosoplw but without of economic rent. Free trade was a necessary 

the practical jiroposals of tlu* single tax; Thlvvin corollary. Progress and Poverty was both an 

Burgess, a Wisconsin tailor, jniblished letters in analysis and a standing a]>peal to mankiiui, but 

a local newsjiajKT (nSs*) t)o) wliich tanboilied after its pul >lication ( ieorge <‘nteied more espe- 

thc essentials of the scheme hge.r develojHai. cially upon the pro]>agandist ]>eriod of his career, 

Others deser\t‘ mtaUion — J Jerbert Spencer, which was to continue to the end. In addition 

Charles Bray, IMarx and the Cjcrman advocates to raising u}> loyal followers in America, 

oi Bodenrefonn. through lectures, the Anti-Poverty Society, his 

In the hands of Henry George (</.<’.), San weekly Standard and campaigns in nSSb and 

TVancisco journalist, the single lax bec.ime an 1897 for mayor of New York f’it), he made 

e\hausti\e analysis, an inclusi\e social phiioso- rejicated trips to the British Isles, whither he 

}>hv and a resounding crus.uKx Tlie origin and was {>receded by a wide distribution Progress 

substantial deNelopuRiU oi ( ieoige’s thought lay and Poverty and where he greatly augmented 

not in the works of ]ue\ious writers but in his the existing active discussion of land relorm. He 

keen obser\ation of the changes in economic lectured in Australia and New Zealand. More 

conditions in C^ilifornia between his arrival in copies uf Prof^arss and Poverty have been circu- 

and tlu* conrpletion of his ^'Vr»gre.vv and lateil -several million, mainly in cheap editions 

Poverty (San T'rancisco iNyi)). i i-e and rich — than of any other economic work, not to .speak 

natural resources enjoyed b> a sjiarsi po]>ulation of Cicorge’s many other writings, 

had resulteil in high wages and high interest; Cieorge's influence in favor of all d<*mocratic 
later, profligate grants of land to railroatls, active movements was as wide aiul deep as it is insus- 

private land speculation and increasing immi- ceptible of precise calculation. 'Jdie very specific 

gration witnessetl the narrowing of opportuni- ami, to many workers, indirect character of his 

ties to labor and capital; finally, the depression reform proposal inadt^ him acceptabhr as a can- 

of the ] 870’s brought to this recent frontier the didate of the labor unions in New' York only so 

unemployment and bankruptcy familiar in older long as compromise did not break down into 

communities. G<‘orge poss<*ssed three faculties factional hostilities, which occurred in little 

which above others were responsible for the more than a ycrar (1887). Georges influence 

modern single tax movement; they were the upon socialism, particularly in England, was not 

power of inductive inference, the capacity for only inspirational but in good part formative, 

patient analysis aiul the gift of persuasive and His work made a sensation at a time when that 

eloquent exposition. The first was illustrated in of Marx, although launched earlier, was known 
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to few. The young Fabian Society, which gave intervals in the last twenty-live years some ex- 
British socialism its characteristic turn, owed its emj^tion of improvc‘nu‘iits and a sm.dl increment 
beginning and much of its matiirer development tax have been hotly dist'ussed in JMe\\ ^ ork 
to Cjcorgc’s fierce indictment of predatory land- City, but to no tfled. In Jhttsbnrgl* and Scran- 
ownership. ton, Pennsylvania, as the result ol a gradual 

Efforts to embody the single tax in j>ractise, process two tliiials ol the r(‘\enue comes from 
despite rej)eated and intellig(‘nt work of ad- land values and one tliinl from irn[)rovements. 
herents in many lands, haw met with slight 'I’he I nited States has ten of th(‘ lilteen enclaves 
reward. Partial successes, however, liavt^ been which ]>ractis(‘ as close an approximiUion of the 
scored not (>nly in thinly settU^d regions first single t:i\ as n.itional aiul state taxation w'ill 
encountering the land monopolist Init in old permit. Denmark bv acts ol and iqjO has 
countries where the landed interest has been a national tax on the \ aim* of immgiroved land 
intrenched for centuries. 'Phe largest number of and local taxation of land at rates higher than 
favorable acts has been obtained in Australasia, thfiseon imjn-o\ ements. In (iermaii), which has 
wdiere the principles of separate valuation of land Juid a long history ol land tax reform, local 
and improvements, a discriminatory land tax on increment taxes, beginning in P'rankfort in 1^04, 
absentee owners and the drawing of local reve- were repealed bv a too enmplieatetl ingK-riai 
nue mainly or wholly Irorn land t.ixtxs are w idely inerement tax in 1 01 1 this soon j)rr>\ ed nmvork- 
accepted. Sydney witli a population of a million able and the local ami state iiuTeinent taxes were 
relics entirely for its revenue upon a single tax restored. Despite an “unearned inertanent” 
on land values, and many smaller muniei]Kilities clause in the \V(‘iinar eonstitiiti(»n Anhalt is the 
do the same. All land in the Australian capital only state willi such a tax. 

district of C’anlxTra is leased from the goxern- The adetjuaey of ground rents as a geneial 
ment at its eeouomie rent, d'he four western diing to supjdy iietaled jml)lk revenue seems 
provinces of Canada have in varying degree be estaldished. Manx singk* taxers, including 
sought by taxation to discourage land specula- Jlciiry (k-orge, haxe believed they would yield 
lion and have reciuinxl villages, tow ns and cities a surplus. Several sourei's of revenue, not now 
to reduce assessments on improvements to 50 dassilied as ground rents, an* proj.eily such; 
or 60 percent of their \alue. Several cities, in- chief of these are franchises to railways, |>ipe 
eluding Vancouver and Victoria, which had lines and radio. C’rities ar niing that laud values 
exempted all improxenients, in eoiise({iienee of ords, taken in taxes, vojU prove iiisulHcient 
extraordinary revenue needs during tiu* World in times of cnK'rgeJa^*} b iVccjuenily forgot- 
War, partially restored tlie old taxes. In (ireal ten that the alxsoiTlion of ecoiaanie rent by the 
Britain social as ojipos(xl t(» merely fiscal ob- treasury would have 111 elfeet in iliiiiinishing 
jectives haxt* been franklv ax'oxwd. I’be b'inanee eeouomie inseeuritv. 

Act of 1910, the result of J Joyd ( fcorge s budget Space limits must eoiiline critical appraisal of 
oftheyearbef()rc,inij>(>sedlaiKlxaIi'einereTuent the single tax as a pliik)sr>p}i\ «»f soei il reform 
taxes (20 percent maximum), taxes on undevel- to a few junnts. its juopourntti in directing 

ofied land and upon mineral riglits and firoxided attention to pn Jatorv wealtli haxe iierformed a 

fora new valuation of all the land in the Ibiiud service^ beyond the eonteiil of tluar specific ad- 
Kingdorn. At the end of a dtx’ade of public vocacy. I'he common reliance of single taxers 

deliate these measures were rejiealed. I he Pi- upon tin* premise of natural rights is not neces- 

iiance Act of 1931, how'cxer, following Snow- sary to tlieir argument, wJiieh m.iy be sustained 

den s budget, included a tax of a penny in the Ey appeals to social ex]>edieiiey. 'The right of 
pound on the unimproved cajntal value of land society t<i socially ere:U(*d value', of which eco- 
hut with important exemptions; the tax was to nomic rent is one expression, is not to he denied, 
become ediective in the financial year T933-34, However, the other distributi\xwsharesr)f interest 
but its operation was suspended by t lie national profit ouglil not to be excluded from dis- 

government and the tax was subsequently re- criminatory taxation until it can be sliown more 
pealed. convincingly than has been done that thev de- 

In the United States imsuccessfiil attempts rive from land monopoly, 
were matle in Colorado, Oregon, California, Bkoxoits Mitciifi i 

Washington and Missouri to secure eonstitu- , 

I , . . .... Sfr: Unearnmd Inciu-imkni'; Apprmciation; Rfnt: 

tional amendments permitting exemption of im- q axation; I .ocwl Pinanci ; Capitalization 

proveinents and taxation ol land values. At \nd Amoki izaiton ok Taxks; Land Splculaiion; 
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Economics, section on The Physiociiats; Soc iali- 
zation. 

Consult: Henry George and the Single Tax ; a Cata- 
logue of the Collection in the AVtc Y(nk Puhlu Lihrarv, 
by R. A. Sawyer (New York ig-f)); (;e(.r}:e, Henry' 
Complete U’nrA’v, lo vols. (New Y(nl i87i-.)7), in- 
chidiiiK a life by Henry (leor^e, Jr.; Shearman, 
Thomas G., Natural Taxation (^rd ed. by C\ Ik 
Fillebrown, New Yoik igit;); Cieie.er, (ieorire R., The 
Philosophy of Henry George (New ^'ork i(J33); Sehef- 
tcl, Yetta, 'The Taxation of Land I ‘{due (Roston loib); 
Hikks, flenry. The Ph\'sio(rats (1 ,ond(m 1807); The 
Pioneers of J.and Reform: ThnnuiK Spence^ William 
Ogilvie, 'Thomas Paine, ed. by Max Heer (l.ondon 
i()2o); Damasebke, A. \V. F., Lhe Bodemefonn (iSth 
ed. Jena igzo); Youn^j;, Arthur N., The Single Tax 
Movement in the United States, (Princeton New 

York City, Ctnnmiltee on taxation, Jaiud R- port 
(New York igib) pt. li; Ki\, R. T., “’J'he Taxation of 
J.and” in Nation<d ’’I’ax Asscaiatjon, Tuneednigs, vol. 
xiv (New York ig22) p. 22S-300; Scheman, K. R. A., 
Essays in 'Taxation (10th ed. New ^'oIk eh. hi, 

Johnson, Alvin S., “'i'he Case against the Sinple 
'lax” in Atlantic Monthlx, \ol. cxiii 27 37; 

Brown, Harry Gunnison, Juohowk Scinite and the 
Common Welfare (5th ed Cokinibia, Mo. i<)3n pt. li; 
Post, laiuis What Is the Single Tax'^ {\t's\ Yoik 
ig2()); Enclaves oj Econowii Rent, \ols. i-xm (C'atn- 
brid^c, Mass. 11)21-33); Single 'l\i\ ^ tar ltt)ok {(Juin- 
quenniuDy ed. by Joseph H. Miller (Ne\N York 10:7). 
See also Jhiblic, ]iublished v\'eel<l\ in Chicaj^^o arul 
New York from i8()8 to Kiig; Stomlaid, published 
weekly in New York from 1SS7 to iS<)2; Land ami 
Freedom (fonnerly Single 'Lax Rivier:), published hi- 
monthly in New York since igoi; Land and Liheity 
(form<-*rly Single 'Lax and Land Values), publislied 
monthly in London since 1 804. 

SINKING h'l'ND. Tlic term sinking fund 
covers a variety of forms of dt'bt retirement. It 
achieved prominenee after i6S<S with tlie ap- 
pearance of large long term public debts in- 
curred during the wans of William of Grange. 
The first sinking funds were established after the 
Peace of Utrecht (1713- 14), ^vhen Great Britain 
created three permanent funds, the Aggregate, 
General and South Sea funds, ;h« revenues of 
which were attached to the interest on the public 
debt. A fourth fund, known as the W^ilpole- 
Stanhope Sinking Fund, was made up of the sur- 
pluses remaining after the charges upon the 
other three had been satisfit^d [C General Fund 
Act, 3 Geo. 1, c. 7 (171^)]- through early 
practise the sinking fund came to mean a group 
of revenues regularly and exclusively applied to 
the principal of the pulilic debt and definitely 
derived from budget surplus. It wtis cumulative, 
since as the debt was retired tiic surplus from the 
three funds increased. The Walpole-Stanhope 
Sinking Fund did not prove very successful; 
there was “amortization” of debt by further 
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loans during periods of deficit, and genuine sur- 
pluses were ik t apj)lied to debt licpiidation. In 
the course of time the- fund was almost entirely 
diverted from its original purpose of debt retire- 
ment. 

'Idle renewed rise in jnililic indebtedness as a 
result of frequent wars contiiuietl, however, to 
maintain public interest in tlu* efheacy of sinking 
funds as a means of debt retirement. In 1772 
Dr. Richard Price offeretl his jxipular plan, 
which involved a permanent annual sinking fund 
to be used to buy public debt. This debt w^as lo 
be kejii “alive” by continuation of the interest 
payments to the sinking fund, and these interest 
pnymt*nts were to be used to jnirchase more 
public debt. The “magic w^and” of compound 
interest vvoidd rapidly reduce the debt, even 
though the initial fund was small. Pitt put the 
i*Tee plan into ojieration in 178(1 (26 Crco. 3, c. 
3!) by combining lIm' revi-nues attached to the 
four permanent funds into a “consolidated 
funds” and by creating a special Board of Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund, which received 
an initial iuikI (»f /Y ,000,000. At first tlu‘ interest 
on the debt was ])aid from budget sur])hises, but 
gradually the optimism eoneerning the magical 
powers of the sinking fund led to deficits. Before 
long It was pointed out that only a surplus could 
“sink” the debt. Gallatin, Rob(M*t Hamilton, 
Ricardo and finally Grenville successively dem- 
onstrated that the compound interest feature 
w'ould not make possible the actual payment of 
the debt witli borrowed money. T'he essential 
fallacy in lYiee's theory lay in the assumption 
that the public debt is productive property, i.e. 
that it adds to the net income of a country. In 
1829 the old sinking fund, which revertetl to tlie 
simple practise of approjwiating budget sur- 
pluses, replaced tlie Pitt sinking fund. For a 
time, how^ever, the latter had strengthened gov- 
ernment credit. It possessed psychological ad- 
vantage, partly because it introduced the prin- 
ciple of diBt management by a special govern- 
mental body. 

Out of this cxjiericnce came also the concep- 
tion of the sinking fund as a plan for as well as a 
means of retiring jiublic debt. A plan of debt 
retirement might include any one or several of 
the principles of retirement wTirked out through 
this century of English jiractise, sueh as the 
cumulative jirinciple, the attachment of special 
revenues, the payment of a definite yearly sum, 
the payment of anticipated but indefinite sur- 
plus. In practise .sinking funds have tended to 
combine these principles as exemplified in the 
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experiences of the leading nations in the years kept alive. Sinking funds are sometimes turned 
following the World War. Thus the United over to trustees, in which case they are not 
States Victory Loan Sinking Fund is propor- assets ofthc company either legally or equitably, 
lional and ciimuJative, following the precedent Debt contracts in many cases may require the 
of 1862, since it amounts to 2.5 percent of the corporation to make payments lo a trustee, a 
aggregate amount of bonds and notes outstand- measure which recalls the occasional separate 
ing on July 1, 1920, and the interest that would management of public sinking funds. 
liavx‘ been pa>^able on the bonds redeemed. In As a rule the sinking fund mctliod has been 
the post-war period it has been the praca;ise to used more frequently among private corjiora- 
consolidate numerous spmal sinking funds and tions than among municipalities. 'Fhe price of 
to set up definite rates of retirement in lieu of sinking fund bonds has been raised by the 
indefinite budget surplus. 'I’he sinking funds of popularity of this method as well as b>' the pur- 
fireal Britain, Germany and the United States chase of bonds for the sinking fund which this 

are cumulative; that of France is not. The device involves. Before the years 1914-24 sink- 
French sinking fund differs also in that it is at- ing fund bonds wctc employed by railroads more 
tached to sj^eeial revenues- Great Britain and commonly than by industrials and public utili- 
France retain the jiractise of special manage- tics, but at the end of this j>eriod the situation 
ment of the sinking fund. On the whole the his- was reversed. About percent of public utility 
lory of sinking funds shows no agreement as to bonds now contain sinking fund pro\asions. Tlie 
th(‘ best combination f)f amortizatiem principles experience of the railroads, however, shows that 
or as to the proper speed of amortization. sinking fund bonds are scarct'ly more secure 

'I'he theory and jiractise of sinking funds have than other types. 
been extended to private business, where the Mathematital analysis has demonstrated that 
sinking iund is essentially a fund accumulated the sinking fund is a more t'Xpcaisive method of 
to meet an ultimate liability. \\ hen usixl in con- debt payment than the .serial bond or annuity 
nection with depreciation, as in mining enter- methods, as measured In the total ititerest paid. 
])ri.ses, it consists of charging each year a sum But such analysis has h dU) C(>nfiisi(>n, beginiiing 
that would, if invested annually at a certain rate, with the ca.se of Brice's sinking fund. If the 
cover lh<‘ amount of the depreciation. Sinking greater “psychological costs" of the larger ini- 
funds are usually created to prevent misuse of mediate payments under the serial bond method 
assets and to extingui.sh future liabilities. The are taken into account, it can (Msily be argued 
t<‘nn sinking fund is sometimes loo.sely used to that the sinking fund mctliod, "^if properly 
mean any kiiid of systematic accumulation of managed, is no more costly than the serial bond 
money. 'Bhe sinking fund may be considered by method. 

acfoiintiiiils as t:ithcr a debit or a crcilit item. It The .sinkiiip; fuiul melliod m.iv be attacked on 
may be derrved from profits or surplus, and in the ground that it is seldom I'roperlv managed, 
the latter ease it is properly spoken of as a sink- especially when used by local goveniments.’ 
mg fund re.sert e. In this light it takes the charac- Most authorities on munieipal bonds fat or the 
ter of a li(|uid fund to mwt contingencies as well .serial type of retirement. It is charged that the 
as a fund set aside to meet ;m anticipated li- sinking fund involves additional expense for the 
ability. 'J'he sinking fund when considered as a administrative dejiartment; it .seldom receives 
sum of invested money available for a future lia- the expert financial management it requires; the 
bihty IS essentially a method of amortization, funds may be invested in bonds that cannot be 
Ihe distinguishing features of this method are liquidated; there may be misappropriation of 
unequal times of distribution of debt retirement funds; finally, the fund may he raided easily, 
and investment of retirement funds. Tlie sinking Some writers have stated that the simplest rneth- 
fund method is frequently contrasted with the ods of retirement are the safest, and that the 
serial bond ami annuity methods. serial bond provides the maximum of security 

1 1 IS not an uncommon practise for corpora- with the least cost. For these reasons, beginning 
tions issuing bonds to establish for their pay- with Massachusetts in 1913, about half of the 
menl a smiking fund to be accumulated out of states in the United States have made compul- 
mcome. 1 he funds may be invested in the bonds soiy tlie use of either serial or amortization 
issued or, altliough the pnKxdurc is ill advised, bonds. 

m other bonds. H invested in the hinds issued. There is, however, a place for the sinking fund 
It IS customary fer the bonds purchased to be or for a flexible method of allowing unequal 
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times of debt payment. The uncertain cliaracter 
or public revenues interferes with the compul- 
sory features involved in serial bonds. Imrther- 
more the retirement of large amounts of debt 
requires an adjustment of the burden involved 
to caj'^acity to pay. Mathematical estimation of 
the amount of interest to be paid throws light 
neither upon the capacity to pay nor upon the 
bunlcn of payment. It is conceivable that the 
payment of the principal and interest of the debt 
may not be an economic burden, no matter how 
burden is defined. The national income may ac- 
tually be incri'ased. The sinking fund method 
allows the establishment of a plan of retirement 
adjusted to the totality of economic conditions 
and not arbitrarily based u])on an overrehned 
and narrowly abstract analysis of mathematical 
and alleged psvcholegical factors. ld)r national 
governments the sinking lund, conceived as a 
])lan of debt retirenuait, is still justly popular. 
Wert' the management oi local debt properly 
taken out of local hands, the serial bond method 
would ha\t‘ less sigmlicance. Moreoser a rigid 
mathematical system of debt rt'tireineiit prt'- 
cludes any adetjuate use of debt pa\menl U ad- 
just the volume of credit lo the \olu:ue ol pro- 
duction. 

WlLl,I\M WlTIM'K., 

Srr. PcHMc Dnn; Pciu K’ I inanci ; I-inanctai. Ai>- 
MINISI KA'I ion; I/<» klN'NNCi; Ml MC11‘\1. jMWNCh; 
Wau J’’in \n( I ; t’oKi'oHAi ION I'lNAN' r; Diau; Bonus; 


SISMONDI, JEAN CHARLES LEONARD 
SIMONDE DE (1773-1^42), Swiss economist, 
historian, historian of literature and publicist. 
Sismondi, a Genevan descended from an old 
French family, emigrated to England in 17^3 
and to Tuscany the following year hut in i(Soo 
settled ill his native city, where from nSoq on he 
lectured at the Academy ol Geneva on ancient 
and literary history and economics. His develop- 
ment, particularly as historian and historian of 
literature, was jirofoundly influenced by his 
friendshij) with Madame de Stael and hy the 
prominent jicrsonalities whom he met in her 
cosmopolitan salon at Coppet. 

Th v>ugh his llisloirc dcs rcfyuhliqucs italirrifws 
au mown df'e Sismondi was the lirst to awaken 
genera! int('re.st in the metliae\'al history ol Italy. 
Rut while he was a pioneer in the reelaination of 
the Middle Ages from the eonteinjit of the 
eighteenth century nsLiouahsls, he shared the 
lendency of tlu‘ latter to ust* history lor diilaetic 
purposes: he wrote his history ol the Ihiliaii 
towns as an :'nti-Ronapartist republican wlio 
wished to ivmiiul an enski\ ed nation of its 
glorious past, lit' was one ol the lirst to uiuler- 
stand that tlu* liberation of tlie mediae\al Italian 
citi(‘s enabled tbem to take ])reecdciKV in the 
develo]>ment of a bourgeois society. Ills de- 
scriptions of currency, track', manufacture's, 
agriculture and tbe role ol ]>n)diiclive e<i])ital 
often rc's eal tecbnical precision, allboiigb he had 
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little inkling of the intenk'pendeiKX' lietwtvn 
polities and i'eonoimc drixt's. llis subse*(|iu‘nt 
JItsloire dcs Fn/npiis without transeeiuling the 
limitations of the earlier work won recognition 
as the earliest comprehensive sunc) oi the sub- 
ject based ou original research and as a suggt's- 
tive synthesis oi varied currents particularly in 
the rnetiiaeval ] 7 criod. 

As author of /V la Uttcraturc du 7 nidi de /* 
luiropc, a revision of his lectures on the evolution 
of Arabian, Provencal, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese literature, Sismondi became co- 
founder with Madame de Stael of the jihiJos- 
ophy of literature,’’ which jiaved the way lor 
the sociological a]>proach to the subject, just as 
his investigations of the mediaeval history ol 
Italy had convinced him that national character 
was determined by social and ]>olitical instilu- 
ticm.s rather than by racial or climatic peculiari- 
ties, so he now presented literature as the natural 
if sometimes belated reflection of the s*iine 
forces. His use of the comparative method en- 
abled him to show' the universal parallelism in 
tlie stages of intcllcc:tual development of diflcr- 
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ent nations and hivS defense of national art 
smoothed the path of romanticism csi>ccially in 
France. 

Sisrnondi’s general political outlook, as repre- 
sented, for instance, by Etudes sur Irs constitu- 
tjons drs pcuplcs lihres (Paris icS^h), was liberal 
but anti-Roiisseaiiistic and antidemocratic. Be- 
lieving that both the proletariat and the lower 
middle classes were not yet ready for democracy, 
he offered an apologia for the privileg<*s of 
minorities, particularly of the urban bourg<.^)isie 
and the intellectuals, whom he regarded not only 
as the progressive elements but as the repre- 
sentatives of national tradition. 

Although in his earliest economic writings. 
Tableau de V agriculture toscane (( iene\a jSoi) 
and De la ricJiesse coturuercialr (2 vols., Geneva 
1803), he had defended Smithian liberalism and 
popularized it before J. B. Say, his Nouveaux 
principes d'eamomie puJitujue (2 vols., Paris i8i(); 
2nd ed. 1827), which reflects his olisereation of 
the economic crisis during his second trij) to 
England (1818 - k)), constitutes ,i devastating 
criticism of the basic axioms upon which the 
classical t‘Conoinists built tlieir itlealized and 
static conception of capitalism. lie showed 
clearly the unt(‘nabiiity of tht‘ doctrine that 
competition always temls to establish an e(jui- 
librium between ju'oduction and consumption. 
More specifically he emphasi/etl that general 
crises, or gluts, ar<‘ not only possible — a fact 
denied by the classical economists, although 
they admitud the }M)ssibility of ])artial gluts 


determined by exchange value, which by reason 
of the unevenness of technological advance 
within each branch of production is in a constant 
state of flux, d'he only j)ossible basis for a har- 
monious and stable adju.stment is the social need 
measured in terms of the c|uantity of useful com- 
modities. Since the latter has no determining 
effect in a capitalistic system, Sismoiuli denied 
categorically the possibility of regulating eco- 
nomic activity in such a sysUan. His various re- 
form proposals, including his demand for public 
protection of workers, were consciou.sly ad- 
vanced merely as palliativ<\s, which he realized 
could not correct the e\'ils inherent in the exi.st- 
ing order 

Among his conteTTipf)raries Sisinondi was 
recognized chiefly as hi.storian and historian of 
literature and .subset|uenlly fell into oblivion, 
except in Italy, where his work as a national 
liistorian influenced the s|uritual revival during 
llie Risorgimento. After iS:;o the ]>rotagonists of 
social reform, freiiinotl} exaggerating Sis- 
mondi’s really limittxl faith in ridorrn measures, 
nxiiscovered him ami hailed him as a precursor. 
Totlav he IS famous es]>eciallv as a llK^orist of 
cri.ses, w hose itieas were taken o\er not only by 
his contemj>oraries Malthus and Rotlbertus but 
under the disgui.se of Marxi.st termiiifilogy by 
such socialists as lleinricli ('iinow, L. Boudin, 
Karl Kautsky anti Ihisa Luxemlnirg. Since the 
outbreak of the prt‘sent w orld crisis this undcr- 
consumj>tion theory, which lamin justly at- 
tacked as non-Mar\iM, has become tlie official 


arising from an occasicmal disproportion be- 
tw'C'cm individual branches of industry— but an 
inevitable periotlic concomitant of tlie prevailing 
economic structure, ddie direct cause of .such 
cri.ses he found in umlerconsumption on the 
part of the working cla.sses, \\'ho.se jnircha.sing 
powx^r is insufficitait to ab.sorb th(‘ annual na- 
tional output. Idle second inherent character- 
istic of capitalism overlooked by the clas.sical 
economi.sts w^as tlu' nect'.ssity of continuous ex- 
pansion and coiujuest of new' outlets, resulting 
from the re.striction of the internal market. 
While Sisinondi was incorrect in limiting de- 
mand to consumers’ demand and in other a.s- 
pects of his argument, the essential validity of 
his conclusions makes him the scientific dis- 
coverer of capitalistic dynamics. 

The deeper cause of undercon.sumption, that 
is, of the simultaneous decline in income and iii- 
crciise in the volume of production, Sismondi at- 
tributed to the fact that in a capitalistic society 
the extent and direction of economic activity are 


doctrine of iium<*rous .socialist parties and trade 
unions in Europe and Anu‘ric.i. 
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versity, Studies in History, F^conojiiics and Puhlic 
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et la condition des oiuricrs fninviiis de son temps” in 
Rin^tie d'economic politique, vol. xxxii (igiS) 4()~72, 

1 19-36; Lenin, V. 1 ., “K kharaktensiike ekonomi- 
cheskof^o romanli/nia” (Lharactc! istics of economic 
■oinanticism) in his Sothiuniivu, vol. ii (2nd rev. ed. 
Moscow 1926) p. g-115; Jeandeau, Rene, Sisnumdi, 
prh'uru’ur de la Iniislatioii siuitdr t outnupnuinir (Ror- 
dcaux 1913); JY'llc^pini, C arlo, // Siouondi e la sttnia 
delle Icttcrature drlT Europa fuei idjouale, Hil)]ioteca 
Archivurii romanicum, 1st ser., \ol. \n ((ient'va 
1926); Cjooch, Cj. Ik, History and Jllstanam in the 
Nineteenth (Century (London i()i3) p. 165-6S. 

SKAUBEK, COUN'E FUYDERVK FLOIL 
JAN ( 1792-1 S()6), Polish economist. Skarhek 
studied at Warsaw and Paris anti obtained jni- 
vate instruction in ecoi otnics from Camille 
Saint- Aubin and Fiotr Maleszewski. After his 
return to J'oland be divided ids time between 
official administrative work and writini^on <‘Co- 
nomic subjects. Jn jSiS hi' was called to the 
chair of jndilieal economy .it tbe Uid\ersity (d 
Warsaw, wliere be tau^lit witii p^reat success 
until tbe closing of tbe institution b\ tbe Russian 
authoritic'S after tbe collapse ot the Polisb in- 
surrection in JS31. ]K‘ tben nduriKHl to public 
life, lield various administrative posis and took a 
prondnent role in tlu‘ organization and direction 
of numerous institutions of public welfare. His 
literary legacy includes besides several works on 
econondcs, wbicb establisbed bis reputation as 
the foremost Polisb economist of bis period, a 
number of studies in the field ot liistoiy, 
criniinologv, statistics and general social reform. 

While Skarlx'k regarded himself as a follower 
and interpreter of tbe classical scboid of ecf>- 
nomics, he departed from its teachings in a 
number of significant respects. Iwcn in his eaily 
writings be drew a sharp distinction between 
theoretical economics, wbicb has for its purpose 
the discovery of universal princi}d<‘- on the na- 
ture and source of the wx*altb of naM- t’.«, and ap- 
plied economics, in which tbe general principles 
should he modified in accord.incc wdth the 
geographical location, degree of economic de- 
velopment and other peculiarities of the respec- 
tive nations. By introducing tlius the viewpoint 
of historical relativism he lindted considcr.ihl} 
the principle of univcrsalisrn implied in classical 
teachings, and by emf>hasizing the influence of 
national characteristics on economic dcxelop- 
iiient he further qualified the individualistic 
approach of classical doctrine. II is treatment of 
the theory of circulation of commodities, divi- 
sion of labor, population, distribution of the 
natioiud dividend and of w^ages is marked by 


independence of thought and in many respects 
anticipates subsequent contributions to eco- 
nomic doctrine. 

K. Krzmczkowski 

Works: Elernentarnc zasady ^ospodarsUva narodoweqo 
(I'lfiiicntary principles of national economy), 2 vols. 
(Warsaw 1820; new ed. by Ribijoteka Wy/.szej Szkoly 
Handlowej, 1931); I’heorie des rirhesses soi tales, 2 \ols. 
(Paris 1829, 2nd cd. 1839-40), tr. into f’olish as 
Oydinr zasady nauhi ^ospodarsfrva narodo7ve;^n (Cien- 
eral principles of national economy), 2 vols. (Warsaw 
i859-()o; new ed. eontainiriK bibliography of Skar- 
bek's w'orks, by Ribljf)lcka Wyzszej Szkoly Hand- 
lowcj, i<;26); (Umsideraliotts yrnrrairs sur le Tneillrur 
reyime des prisons (Warsaw 1842); Jders f>enerales sur 
la ley id at inn penal e (Rrussels 1848); Essai de morale 
di'ique ^{rosscls 1S61). 

Couadt: (.'rabski, S.. “Her polniscbe Nationaidkonom 
< iraf i'lictlrich Skarbek” in Zeitsrhnft fuf I olksrvirt- 
Sid. aft, Sozialpolitik and Vernaltuty, vol. viii (18(19) 
50.j -,9: 1 >as/\ nska-Ciolinska, Z., “Les valcurs carac- 
li ri- ticjucs dc la science ccf‘nomic]ue cn Pologne” 
in I’lUh International Congress ol Historical Studies, 
Connie National Polonais, 1m Poloyne au (hmyres 
international des S< ienees historiques, Bruxelles 
(Warsaw 1924)1' 

SKARGA P0W\!:SKI, PIOTR (153^1-1612), 
Polish theologian and preacher. Skarga i)liiycd a 
rob* similar to that of Bossiiet in France. In a 
troubled epoch lie defended Ckitholicisin, both 
in tract and in sermon, against the Reformation 
and tlie monarchy against the republicanism ad- 
vocated by the nobility. He regarded the state as 
the city of God; this view, essentially Augus- 
tinian, led him to ascribe to his nation an almost 
messianic role and made him a precursor of the 
I\)lish political romanticism of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Skarga saw in CathoJL 
cisrn the foundation of the state and attacked 
Protestantism as the source not only of religious 
but also of political anarchy. Ilis political ideas, 
essentially religious, contributed far more than 
the victory of Catholicism to the moral unity of 
the Polish state. He opposed to earthly wisdom, 
which makes for sedition, discord and loss of 
patriotism, divine wisdom with its command of 
discipline, love and moral integrity and asserted 
the supremacy of the ecclesiastical power over 
tlic secular rulers, lii tho name of this theocratic 
system Skarga defended the peasants against 
serfdom and intervened in favor of the burghers, 
w^ho had been deprived of the privileges they 
had enjoyed during the Middle Ages; he warned 
his countrymen that continuation of oppressive 
laws and of social injustice would spell the ruin 
of tlic state. The order of Jesuits, of which 
Skarga was a member, continued the campaign, 
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although suppressed those passages in 

Skarga’o works vvliich were too offensive to the 
nohiiitv. Jn his sermons Skarga displayed a 
mastery of language which is unsurpassed in the 
hivStory of I'olish literature. It was this fact 
which coiilrilniled enormously to the spread of 
his authority not only among the Poles hut also 
among the Ruthenians and Lithuanians, who 
formed large minorities in the Polish kingdom. 

d'ADEUSZ GrABOVVSKI 

HWvw: Piswn (C’ollccted vvritin^^s), vols. i-iv 

(Warsaw i923-2()j. 

(j'ottsult: ( Irahowski, 'I'., J^iotr Skan’d mi lie kato- 
lukiej litcKituiy relii^iiHcj 7 c Palscc rcicliu x\ i (IVter 
SkarcM in tin* hcdil <>1 C'.itholii' religious litcTature in 
ifilh ccntiirv roland) ((.’ratow Jiorea, A., 

Pirnr Slfiri'd ( //')/.') {I*ans n>i6), witli exten- 
sive l^ihlioeraphv t)( and on Skarpa; \\ inklei, i'Aiward, 
Alydi fy<t//i Vi ne I^iotra Skaryi ('The poliluMl tljoupht 
of Piotr Skaiea) (Warsaw 'Tretiak, J(')/ei, Piotr 

Skaryd 7 v ch.KHuh i liti'ntluize L nii hturskicj (J*iotr 
Skartra in tlie lustorv anv .1 literature o( the I nion of 
hr/esd) ((.’rai'ow ini.'’); Taezkowski, J., “Slant und 
( jescllscliiitf in J'olen im I ttt'il des Jesuiten Skarea’* 
in /A'ltsi hnf t jur (tsteuropaisf he (iesi hit htt\ \ol. ii 
(i<>ja) 541 5(1; Korliul, ( T, lAferaltna fyolska^ vol. i 
(Warsaw i'j2u) p. 34(> 51, with hihlio^ruphy. 

SKIDMORE, 'IdlOMAS (d, 1^32), American 
agrarian. Skidmore is known almost entirely for 
his one hook, 77 /r of Man to 7 Vn/)e;'/v, 

a Profuisition to Make It lUjiud (imoui^ the 
Adults of the Present (jenerution (New ^’ork 
iS2(j). II is tlnnighl owetl much to Tliomas 
Inline, Robert Owen and perliaps to Thomas 
Spence and William 'ri)t)mpson, although parts 
of Iiis advocacy hear evidence of originalitv. He 
slated forceful!} his olijection to cxjiloitation of 
tlie working class by tlie rich and jirtjposed as a 
remedy, in New ^’ork slate, a constitutional 
convention which should abolish all debts and 
all claims to projierty, provide for an inventory 
of wealth ami census of population and pn‘pare 
the way for a general auction in which each 
bidder would have etjual ])urchasing ]io\SH.*r. He 
went oil to set up elaborate precautions against 
subsequent concentration of wealth, including 
abolition of inheritance and prohibition of mo- 
nopoly in any form. 

Imr less than a year, beginning in the .spring 
of jS2(j, Skitlmore, himself a mechanic, led the 
wage earners' faction in the new Working Men’s 
jKirty in New York. While upholding the ten- 
hour day, he trietl to secure the workers’ political 
support h,r his scheme of wealth redistribution. 
The party obtained more than a third of the 
votes in the fall election and sent an assembly- 


the Social Sciences 

man to Albany, Skidmore himself barely failing 
of election, d he criticism leveletl at Skidmores 
agrarianism, coupled with his dogmatism and 
pensonal impatienci*, soon weakened his influ- 
ence; and Robert Thde Owen, ITances Wright 
ami Robert L. Jennings told oil tlie majority of 
his following in a demand for univ(‘rsal free 
education in guardian schools. Skidmore at- 
tcmjited unsuccessfully to restore himself to 
influence by publishing with Alexander Ming a 
daily paper, the Friend of lujuul Pipdits. Jake 
other reformers of limitt‘tl training he dissijvated 
his energies in blue printing his future .sociidy. 

JIkoadts Mrrciij-j.L 

Uonsull: Commons, John IC, jnd oiIk'ts, History of 
Liihou) in the I mted States, 2. \ols. ( \t‘\\ ^ ork lUiS) 
vol. i, pt. ii, ch. iii; Ckirlton, h’nink 1 ., “ 1 he Woik- 
inpmen’s Party ol New ^ ork C_'i(y: 1S2U in 

]*oliti(til Siie/ue (Juaitiil}, \oh xmi (ipoy) 401-15. 

SKINNER, JOHN Sd'CART (17SS-1S51), 
American agricultural journalist. Skinner was 
the tlescendiint of a landed j^rojn'ietor in Mary- 
laiul. His love of rural life and liis det'p interest 
in farm probhaus led him to abandon lavy and 
public service in faviir of agi iculi ural journalism. 
On April 2, he began the publication of 

thv A wrricun /'V/nz/rr, the first agricultural papiT 
in the Lnitcd Slates devoted almost exclusively 
to the farmer and his problems. In 0X34 the 
paper passeti into taher hands, l)Ut live }'ears 
later Skinner reg.i inert rontrol, w luc h he retained 
until 1X45. Meaiiwhde fie served as eilitor of the 
Americuu 'I'urJ Ret^isler and Sfortinf^ MapuAne 
and the . \mcruan Silk Sodity and Rund Econo- 
mist, in connection v\it]i which h(‘ ilul consider- 
able writing on larrn probkans. In 1X45 he 
became associatcil w ith (ireeley and McElrath 
of the New York I'rihiinc in the j>ubhcation of 
the FanncFs Idhrary and Monllily Journal of 
Af^ricid litre. From 1X4X until his death he edited 
The Ploiiah^ the Iaioui, and the Anvil, probably 
the most notable achievement in agricultural 
journalism prior to the Civ il War. 

The underlying motives of Skinner’s jour- 
nalistic endeavor were the improvement of the 
soil, the coordination of agriculture and indu.stry 
and the elevation of the life and character of the 
farmer. He presented the most authoritative 
n^aterial he could gather on agricultural econ- 
omy; he edited for publication in the United 
States several standartl foreign works; he WTote 
numerous special articles and treatises; and be 
collaborated with other writers in the prepara- 
tion of tlie Fanners' Barn Book (l^hiladelpliia 



1850). was a pioneer in a^rricultural journal- 
ism in the United States, the educational possi- 
bilities of which came to he recoj^mized l)y his 
successors in the establishment of farm journals 
durin^^ the later nineteenth century. 

I-yOuis Bi;R\Ain> StatMinx 
Consult: lV)orc, Benjamin lYaicy, Hioj^Kiphual Sketch 
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y*>hn Stuart Skinner (New York i()24'); O^ilvie, 
William IC., Pioneer Af^ricultural Journalists (Cliicago 
m 27 )p. 3 " 9 - 

SL;\NT)hR. See Libel and Slander. 

SL WE TRADE. See Slavery. 


Berntiakd J. StI'RN 

WiLi.iAM Linn Wi-sn-iiMANN 

Meiain M. Innkuit 

Marv Wii m-.LMiNi- Williams 

Uerkui B. Phillips 

IhUMlIltL. Although lumheie in ]»rimitive trenicly di\ersihfd range" of attitudes toward 
societies lia\c" luiman Ixangs heeai siil'jcvt to tlr- skr es pn'vails, to tlistinguish with anv precision 
gross e\]^loitat ion eh.iraett'rislie ol slavety hetueeii such calegorii^s as sla\e“s, serfs, suh- 
ainong ciiitunill\ ad’.aiuvi’ ]H*<»pie-., diert- has jects submerged classes and low castes, 
existed in many n gions the ownership of Tlu' incidence of eom]nilsorv labor in slavery 
]R‘rsons outsule of lamil\ relations wherein the is determined largi^ly by the nature of the eco- 
ounei’s control th<‘ li\es of theii slaves, often nomic pursuits and the degree of cultural de- 
sanction tlu‘ir use in ritual ^aeIit•(a• and ire- velopnuMil. In primitive nomadit: hunting 
(|iK‘ntl\ subject tlk'm to coniiuilsorv labor. Such tribes, which are sm.dl, barely self-subsisting 
sl.iverv has I )een a cluiiMCtv'n 4 ic aspect • »f n<iti\e units whose members art" closely related l^y 
African lile except l»U’ the area s-*uth ol the jiirth and marriage, the development ol such 
Zamhesl. It is unknown among tlie |M-mutive slaverv is jirediided hy tlie scarcity of food, the 
peoples ol Australia; it has been confineil to a lack ol regularity of labor and of dillerenliation 
few islanils in ( )eeania;w bile it has been a general in oeeiipational functions other than that be- 
feature of the social organi/ation of tlie Malay tween the sexes, and the absence of numbers 
Areliij’ielago. Ab.st'ut willi one possible exception adecjiiate to maintain n-giilativt" powiTs which 
in centr.d Asia and Siberia, it has ]>re\a]kxl woidd makt- possiide repression and coercion, 
among a (V)nsiderab]e miTulier ol aborupn.il Contrary to the tlieory that tlu* practise of ap- 
tribes ol Indo-C'liina and ol India. In North ]u-opriating the services of slaves was derived 
America it develojied oiilv along the Paeilic from the analogous ajijwopriation of the labor of 
coast from Bering Strait to the noitherii domestieateil animals, and that therefore slavery 
boundary of California, and it ap]>ears to liave originated aiul was a charactiTistic institution 
had but a scattered distribution in C'entrai and among pastoral peojdes, the fact is that it w^as 
South America. actually ran* amf»ng them because of the low de- 

Therc are wdde variations in .ho behavior mand for lalior. 'I’he practise has been current 
sanctioned in the relations helween ma.ster and only among the nourishing pastoral tribes in 
slaves and in the ]n*ivileges aeeordeil the latter in northwest and luirthcast Africa and among a 
primitive societies; these diflereiices depend lew tribes in the Caucasus and Arabia, while the 
largely on the general tronomic, political and pastoral nomatls of Siberia, central Asia, India 
religious setting in wliieh the institution fnne- and south Africa have not had slaves. On the 
tions. Custom usually deters the owners from oilier hand, slavery has developed most mark- 
depriving tludr slaws of all rights and from cdly among agricultural tribes wdiere habitation 
treating them with extreme cruelty; in many is settled, where there is a demand for labor 
primitive comimmities the life of the sla\es ct upleil with a relatively plentiful food supply 
differs but little from that of the freemen, and nourishing trade. Such conditions, how- 
Debtor slaves are almost invariaidy treated with ever, havt* not always given rise to slavery 
more consideration than are foreign slaves oh- The distinctive nature of slavery in j^rimitivc 
tained by capture and trade. L is fret|iieutly societies may best be clarified by illustrations of 

diflicult, particularly in Africa, where an ex- its functioning in different areas. The non- 
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agricultural tribes on the northwest coast of a defeated foreign power, the practise of voluir* 
America which had developed the institution tary and in\T)luntary sen itude as security for 
lived in settled communities in relatively large debt subject to redemption appears to have been 
numbers and derived their abundant food sup- developed inort‘ extensively in Africa than else- 
ply from salmon fishing in addition to hunting, where. In certi’in localities persons enslaved as 
Captives, wlio in other parts of North America punishment for crime tuight also as a rule be 


where the social life was more democratic be- 
came equals of the tribal members through 
marriage and adof^tion, were in this region per- 
mitted to mate only with one another, and their 
tlescendants usually remained slaves. Allliough 
they often participated in other ecxinomic ac- 
tivities, they were as a rule compelled to perfonn 
menial tasks and to function ft)r tlie most part as 
bearers of burdens, 'bheir social and political 
status was generally lowly and they wtM*e 
commonly excluded from active jiarticipation in 
ceremonial functions. Sla\es W('re sometimes 
traded or given away as gifts; the master could 
kill them at will just as he could destroy other 
projKTty as a means of displaying his wealth. 
Among the Ivwakiutl tfiere are accounts of the 
killing of slaves to j>rovide food for the members 
of the catmibal society; and among the Tlingit 
slaves were killed and buried under the house 
posts when a new liouse was being elected. 

This widespread use of captives to provide for 


redeemed. 

Br-RNiiAKD J. Stern 

ANCTEisTr. Slaxery existed as a constant factor 
in the social and economic lile ol the Near hast 
and Kurojie throughout the entire period of 
ancient history, ditlering greatly in intensity and 
ellects according to time ami jdace. Its validity 
as a svstem of labor was never seriously ques- 
tioned. No attemj^t to abolish it was made by 
ant' ancient government. Nor tlid any ancient 
religious bodv, even Christianity, challenge the 
right of its believers to own sl.i\es. Cireek jk)- 
litical philosophy discussed the institution of 
slavery, but only as to whether it was a coiulition 
groumled ia natural law or niadt* by man. .An- 
cient slaver} tlilfered fundamentally from mod- 
ern slavery in that the prol)lem of race entered 
into it but slightly and only in theoretical dis- 
cussion. Because of its essential ditierences as a 
social institution and tlu‘ ditierences in the 


ceremonial needs has been pronounced in .some 
of the head hunting districts of Alelancsia. In 
contrast to their inferior status on the northwest 
coast of America, these captives, who are 
characterized by many writers as slaves, have 
not been subject to the attitude of derogation 
ordinarily associated with the institution of 
sla\'ery, nor have they been taken or maintained 
for purposes of com]^uLsor\' ser\'iee. They 
might marry the women of their captors, per- 
form important religious functions and even 
rise to positions of importance in political life. 
They have, however, been regarded as “heads” 
which might be utilized when needed to satisfy 
immediate ceremonial purposes. 'Bhey thus may 
be con.sidered property of the captors subject to 
their w'ill and may be designated slaves in this 


attitude toward it the subject cannol be ap- 
proached successfully from the abolitionistic- 
moralistic point of view of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. To the ancient mind skuerv was a fixed 
and acceptetl element of life, and no moral 
problem was iinolved. 

d’hat slavery already v/as established as a 
recognized institution in the Sumerian culture 
of the Babylonian area in tli<* fourth millennium 
n.c. may be confidently assumed from the frag- 
ments of Sumerian legislation ujkhi slaves which 
date from the first half of the third millennium, 
'rhe old Sumerian ideograph for slave means 
“male of foreign land,” indicating that the 
source of slavery w^as war and its prisoners. The 
Sumerian legislation which is now^ extant in- 
cludes the requirement of mere restitution of a 


.slave or payment of a definite sum by one who 
In Africa the indigenous primitive institution harbors a runaway slave, the possibility of pro- 
of .slavery was conditioned by the impact of the test by the slave against his own sale and the 

world slave traffic, as is shown by the fact that enforcement of sale in case a slave protests his 

intertribal trade in kidnaped slaves has been master’s rights over him. The numerous para- 

develojied most extensively in areas where there graphs dealing with slaves in the Code of Ham- 

w^ere slave raids for the luiropean market. Be- murabi about 2100 n.c. reflect a more sophisti- 

sides the purchase of men and women from cated economic life based upf)n a more general 

other villages wdth the express purpose of en- use of money as interest bearing capital and a 

slaving them and the .subjugation of prisoners of social system far more self-conscious and strin- 

war or persons received as a form of tribute from gent in its social classifications. The treatment 
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of Slaves was much harsher than under the old 
patriarchal master and slave relation character- 
istic of the previous Sumerian j)eri()d. I'lie chief 
sources of slavery were captivity in war, pur- 
chase abroad, bondap^e as a result of unpaid 
debts (sale of wife and children to meet unful- 
filled obligations) and inheritance of slave status 
from slave parents. No convincing estimate can 
be made of the relative numbers of the free and 
the slave, but it is certain that the number of 
freeholds and the use of free labor in agriculture 
were always striking elements in Ilabyloiiian lile. 
A tendency to exaggerate slave numbers may be 
checketl by the observation that about 517 B.c., 
in the neo-Babylonian period, th<; liead of the 
banking house of Kgibi Sons left only ninety-six 
slaves when he died, d'his may be regarded as 
the upper limit owned by the richest iiulividuals 
as op]K)scd to the roval households and vx-altlr 
temple organizations. I’he Hammurabi legisla- 
tion granted rights to sia\cs in considerable 
degree: the right of inttTrnarriagc witli free 
women, the right to engage in Ini.dness and to 
acquire property, and protection of slave con- 
cubines wluMi they had givcai liirtli to childicii. 
But these protective riglus looked to the slaw 
as property and economic asset r.ithcr than as 
human being, ddic danger of generalization mav 
be illustrated by tlie fact that the Ililtite C’ode, 
applying to Asia xMinor and northern Syria in 
the late sccoiul millennium, in contrast with tlic 
Ihunmurabi Code, regarded the slave as human 
being rather than as chattel. Ihulcr tlx* Baby- 
lonian conditions, v\hich are in general appli- 
cable to the Semitic world of that time, release 
from slav^cry might occur by manuiuission, by 
adoption of the slave and by sell -purchase. The 
Hebrew legislation added to these methods re- 
lease of a slave of Hebrew origin afu r si\ years 
of servdee and manumission because of mal- 
treatment leading to permanent ifury, the la.st 
provision applying to foreign born .slaves as well 
as to those of Hebrew birth, k'eonoinie condi- 
tions prevailing in Balestine suggest that the use 
of slaves in that area was on a more restricted 
scale than in Babylonia. 

In Kgypt under the pharaohs slavery certainly 
existed from the carlic.st dynastic period, the 
number of slaves probably increasing during the 
period ot the empire (c. 1000 n.c.). But 

royal ownership of the agricultural laiul in the 
Nile valley, combined with a teeming and indus- 
trious population under stnet regimentation by 
the state, produced an economic situation which 
v^as iin.suitable to the dev^elop.nent of slavery 


upon a comprehensive and significant scale, 
'riiroughoiit the entire history of Egypt in an- 
tiquity — under its native.rulcrs, under the Mace- 
donian Ptolemies and under Roman imperial 
rule— agricultural .sUwery never was able to find 
a strong foothold. 'Phe numbers of captives 
recoixled as resulting from the raids of Thutmose 
III (1501-1447 11 .c.) and from his many caire 
paigns into Syria are surprisingly meager: from 
Nubia 134 and 36 in two dillerent yce.rs, from 
Syria a total of Sooo. Debtor bondage existed 
until abrogated by Pharaoh Bocchoris (Baken- 
ranef, about 71S-712 B.C.). 'I'hc reasons for this 
action aie unkn(>\vn; but it may be regarded as 
another proof of the comparative insignificance 
of sla ry as an economic force in that country. 

'Phe origins of shwery in the (b*eek area are 
not ascertainable. In tlie period from about 1200 
to <Soo B.r., as depicted in the Homeric poems, 
skivi* owning was fully recognizcil as an element 
in priv'atc ownership ol proj>crty. It was also the 
expcx-tecl fate of captives in war. 'Phe largest 
number of slaws acc'ordecl to the household 
organizations . f the most i-jowerful chieftains 
was fifty. Despite casual raiding, which includcxl 
slav'es in the Ixioty taken, there was as yet no 
organized slave trallic. No word for slave dealer 
appt^ars in HoiTH‘r. Women slaves were u.sed in 
household serv ices, with the customary accom- 
j>animcnt of concubinage, and in the household 
industry of wen v ing. Males appear in small num- 
bers in agriculture but not in the handicTafts, 
which then supplied strictly local markets. 'Phe 
entire picture is one of a society using slaves 
only in limited degree. 'Preatment by the masters 
was notably kind, ('onversely the attitude of the 
slavx‘s was one of trust and loyalty, even ol 
inarkc*d aifeelion. 

In the period from 800 to 600 B.C. three 
events, in their conjunction and interplay, cre- 
atc*d the set of conditions which became typical 
of the city-states of the (Jreek world and later 
of the urbanized culture of the Roman Empire. 
Tlu*se were: widespread colonization of the 
Black Sea arul Meiliterrancan coasts by (jreeks; 
inv ention of coinage in the precious metals; and 
the dcvek)j)ment of handicraft industries cen- 
tering in large towns, with the possibility of sale 
r the liand factory output throughout the ex- 
tensive market of the IVlediterraneaii coast and 
ito hinterlands. During the sixth century and 
much more strongly in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies these conditions gave an increasing im- 
petus to the demand for slaves and shifted the 
emphasis and importance of slave employment 
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in the progressive parts of the Greek world from arily testified without use of the bastinado. In 
liousehold and agricultural services to the handi- general slave status was not regarded in tin 
crafts. In those states which were based upon (yreck city-states as degrading, nor was tlu* 
a system of helotage, such as Sparta and 'I'hes- social and legal tn*atrnent of the slave particu- 
saly, and in the backward states of western larly harsh. The road out of slavery into free- 
Cb'eece the old type of limited and simple slavery dom, through manumission as a reward granted 
remained unchanged. A law passed by Solon at for faithful service, or through selt-jnirehase, 
Athens in c;(j^ n.c. abolished the rigid of mort- was as easy as the many hazards ol life which 
gage for debt of the person of the debtor or hi.s Jed into it. Tlicre were many sLu es wfio ‘lived 
wife or of the persons of liis children. This Jaw, apart,” with a social hie of their ou n. paying to 
copied widely although not imiversally in llie tiicir owners a tlehnite amount <>1 their earnings. 
Greek world of independent city-states, removed Slaves were admitted to particjp.ition in tlie 
the least important of the sources of slave .sup- poj)uIar Orphic mysteries and to social cluhs, 
ply. 'I'he coTKStant warfare among the Greek which also included f ret‘ niemhers. 1 nstances irt* 
citv-states was tin* most fruitful source of slaves, known in which the.sc* cluhs helped to mak 
wjth purcha.se from tht‘ peripheral non-(Treck by loan the sum re(|iiirt'd for i1k‘ jauch: .e of 
peoples and kidnaping and sale by organi/ed freedom for a sla\e member, beeaust^ of the 
piracy as additional methods of meeting the evciiisive nature of ancient ( o'eek citi/enship 
dernaiuf. Despite the enormous figures given and its e.sscntial imtdical ion that military .stu'vice 
by aneient writers for the slave j^opidatlon at was both an obligation and a right of llie privi- 
Alhens in the fourth century n.c. it is improbalile leged citizen class, sLues wer<.‘ not }>ermitted as 
that the slaves in that city-state, whicli oflers a rule to take part as combatants in war on hind 
one of the outstanding examples of .slave cm- or as oarsmen on hattleshijis. W’luai crises and 
ployment in the handicrafts, ever reached a total dire necessity re(|iiired such iis(‘ of sla\es, it 
of one half of the free population. Authentic was always regardeil as reniarkahle; and the 
contemporary <‘\ idence regarding bhor cm- general principle of exclusn ciliz.i n right in this 
ployed in the building of the tem]>le of lb*ectheus respect was maintained 1>\ granting Ireedom to 
at .Athens in the fifth eeiiturv gives the following the slaves who were enrollcLl lor seiwicax I’his 
proportion of free men and slaves: Athenian general rule applies throughoiil Greek and Uo- 
eitizens 20; free aliiais (melics) 35; slaves 16. man hi.story. 'There is no (piestion tli.it (ireek 
'J'he ratio of slaves employed W’as in this instance })oliticaI philosophy ol‘ the fourth eentiirv li.( . 
22.5 jiercent. 'The six hundred slaves ow'iied by (PJat<i, Xenoplion, Anstoile) .idopted a dtu'oga- 
ihe Athenian JJij>])onieus and the lliousand tory and eontem})luous attitude touarti maTiual 
slaves (d' tfie rich Athenian general Nicias, both labor, exemphfi<*d by the u<t‘ of ih(‘ term “ba- 
living in 430 in(\, must be regarded as cxeep- naiisic trades"; hut there is little evidenee that 
tioiial. 'I’he methotl emidoyed by these tw'o this contempt was due to the w idt^spread use of 
wealthy slave owners of using their slaves as slaves. It is more prohaldv expl. lined by consid- 
eapital investment, leasing them out to those erations of the compulsory military service rest- 
who operated tlu* silver mines at Laiirium or to ing upon citizens and the lovvi-ring of physical 
owners of small handicraft shops, is typical. The litne.ss brought about by manual toil (Xenojibon) 
figures given above sufiice to empfiasize the im- or upioii the theory of pettiness of spirit, unbe- 
portance of slaves in the industrial labor market fitting the ideal citizen, which is engeiulered by 
in those parts of the Greek and Roman world trade haggling (Plato). 

which adopted tlu* (ireek industrial system. 'The A new^ type of slavery w^as introduced in an- 
vievv that ancient .society was based upon sbvery tiquity by the Carthaginians and by the Romans 
is, however, (juite incorrect as a generalization, after their conque.st of the peninsular st‘ction of 
According to the Greek laws the slave w^as a Italy in 272 B.c. It was characterized by the use 
property, hence a legal object. J le could he sold of slave gangs on a large scale in agricultural 
or mortgaged or li is serv ices leased. J Ic was also, jiroduction and in ranching. In Roman Italy 
iKnvever, rcgard<‘d as a legal subject — a man as from 200 n.c. to the time of Augu.stus Cbesar its 
well as a thing. At .Athens capable slaves might methods w^ere brutal and its results brutalizing, 
under given authority carry on busine.ss in be- In north Africa the merchant nobility of Car- 
half of their owners or engage in commerce thage owned many slaves, some employed in 
independently, with the right to make binding household service, others in industry, notably 
contracts. In commercial trials slaves custom- in naval construction; but their large plantations 
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also were worked by slaves, the trade in slaves 
being a part of their active commerce in the 
western Mediterranean. 

The little that is known of slavery in the early 
Roman Republic indicates that it was of the 
mild type characteristic of household and small 
farm employment on a limited scale. The cliange 
in slave conditions occurred through a combi- 
nation of circumstances. The Roman state in its 
conquest of Italy in the fourth century b.c. 
customarily retained some part of the conquered 
territory as state domain, 'hliis public domain 
was rented, preferably in laige holdings, to 
wealthy men among the Roman eiti’/ens and 
Italian allies. Out of this system grew the greiu 
latifundia of a thousand acres or more which 


of the provinces and established within tlu 
boundaries of the empire the pax romana. The 
endless sujq’)ly of cheap slaves through the sale 
of war captives dwindled; and with the decrease 
in slave supply there came a gradual return to 
tcnantiy and leasing on the share system. Coin- 
cident with this change appears the encourage- 
ment of slave marriages in the west and the 
rearing of house born slaves (zwrnae) with its 
humanizing influence upon the master’s be- 
havior. 

'The growth of a new public attitude toward 
the slave class in the west, reflected in a series 
of legislative enactments by the Roman emper- 
ors, is nart of a general spiritual change, the 
sources of which are difhcult to trace. Neither 


iK'carne typical of Etruria and of southern Italy 
in thi‘ secoTul century ii.c. 'Hic long jn-riod of 
the Carthaginian wais (264-241 and 21 S- 201 
H.(\) called into tiie naval and land campaigns 
a large element of the able !>()died small farmers 
of Italy, both of tlu‘ citizen classes and of the 
Italian allies. To meet tlu' dearth of available 
nati\c farm labor caused by military service the 
owners and rc'iitcrs of large t'stales made use of 
the caj'>tives taken in the constant wars of the 
third ami second centuries and sold as slaves. 
In 262 li.c. after the eapture of Aer.igas (Agri- 
gentiim) in Sicily 25,000 prisoners were .sold; 
after the reeaj^ture of Tarentuin in Italy in 2oq 
H.(‘. 30,000 persons were sold. When the Roman 
state in tl)e .second century was advancing inU) 
Maeedon, Greece and Asia Minor and extciivling 
its sway over Sj>ain, tlie numbers of .slaves placed 
upon the market increased. In i(»7 B.c. l^y order 
of the Roman Senate 150,000 jn-rsons were 
taken in the towns of hpiriis in one day. At the 
end of the second eentur\ the island of Delos 
l)ecaine a veritable .slave market, in which 10,000 
slaves might change hands in a single .lay. Both 
demand and supply grew. Cnder tl.i bitter ex- 
ploitation anti general TiiisTiianageinent of the 
provinces by Rome in the period from no to 
67 B.c. organized piracy uj)on a large scale 
throve upon kidiiajung and the* sale of its victims 
to rnwt the demand of the west for slaves. I he 
hcartlessness of this western sy stem of planta- 
tion and ranch slavery is tully borne t>ut by the 
record of uprisings, from the intermittent out- 
breaks of rural slaves in Sicily and Italy in 200 
B.c. to the final dangerous revolt of the slaves 
of Italy led by the 'Ehracian Spartacus in 73- 
71 B.C. 

The organization of the Roman Empire 
brought an end to the period of tnc exploitation 


stoicism nor Cdiristianity was a primary or direct 
agency in the application of the new spirit to 
slave % , since both fully accepted it as a working 
ecoTtomic and social institution. Believing that 
there would be no spiritual differentiation be- 
tween bond and free, both stoic and Christian 
were indifiereiit to slavery although advocating 
humane treatment for slaves, in the one case as 
members of the fraternity of mankind, in the 
other as cliildren of I Jod. 

Although statistical proof is out of the ques- 
tion, it may be assumed that the effects of 
slavery uj)on pof)ulaiion numbers in antiquity 
were consistently counter to increase. 'Ehe prob- 
lem of its reaction upon public tm)rals and 
standards of living cannot be solved by a general 
condemnation of slavery per se. The slave sys- 
tem of antiquity was a part of a general labor 
.system. Except for the two hundred year period 
of western plantation slavery, free and slave 
labor euslomarily worked side by side with little 
actual differentiation in respect to wages or 
treatment. 

William Linn Westhrmann 

Mi'DIAEVAl. In western Europe, the Byzantine 
Emj)irc and the Moslem lands mediaeval slavery 
took its cue from the later and more humane 
codes and practises to which the ancient world 
returned after the decline of the gang slavery of 
the Roman plantations. For centuries after 
Valent inian’s edict of 377 a.d. forbidding the 
sale of rural servi separately from the la>id it is 
difficult in many cases to distinguish the condi- 
tion of these people from that of the coloni. The 
word slave, a variant of Slav, gradually came 
into use from about the eighth century because 
of the number of captives from Slavic tribes. 
Dealers also bouuht Germans and Gallo-^ 
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Kornans, ViTcliin htin? out* of tlic crtrat centers civilization was rapidly exj)anding to the limits 


of the trade with the Mediterranean. 

In a letter of about boo freeing two church 
slaves 1*0} )e (irigory the (ireat re})eated the 
ancient belief that manumission was a good act. 
Ct'iitunes before the Christian era the Jews had 
been wariu‘d (Jcrcwiali xxxiv: S-ib) of the 
Lorti s dis}diaisuri‘ because tliey enslaved their 
own |xv>pl(', a jv)int s}H‘cif]cally recalled by 
another famous manumission document of the 
tvvelfth century from the Abbey of Saint-Pere at 
C’hartros. d’he third Levantine “book religion,” 
Aloslemism, was to Ih- equally clear as to the 
pi<‘tv td releasing those of its own faith from 
bondage. (Gregory's remark that nature had 
created men free in the beginning and the jus 
gentium had substitutcal slavery {cfuas ah initio 
natura lihrros f^rolnlii ct jus gentium jugn siihstituit 
serritutis) was good pagan jdiilosophv, to be re- 
}H‘ated almost word lor word by Rousseau in the 
eighteentli centiuy ; but this ])art of Pojx' ( ireg- 
or\ s statement must be read in its theological 
context. 'I'hi' retlemjaion from bondage pro- 
vitl<‘d by Christ’s sacrifice was for the Iienefit of 
those who embraceil C’hristianity, and even in 
these cases m.mumission was not the right of the 
slaw but a jhous and C()mmend<ible act on the 
]iart of the master. 'There was a growing agita- 
tion against the* sale of C’hristians, es|)ecially 
abroad and most es|H-cially to jew^s, Saracens 
and barbarians. Rut SiavtTv itself continued to 
exist in eAcry Christian country throughout the 
Aliddle Ages anti the church made no attempt 
tf) abolish it. indeed it did not free its own 
sla\'(‘s. For geiu'rations tlit* (ierman clergy con- 
nived at the exjvjrt oi Slavonic })eo]>le by Jewish 
merchants to Moslem couniries. 

Slavery and the slave tratle declined materially 
and generally in western Jairoj^e for at least 
four centuries from abtait qoo to 1300. The .sup- 
ply of “barbarian” aiul “iuhtlel” ca})tives de- 
creasetl. Serfdom was better adai^ed to the 
crude and non-comniercial agriculture of central 
and northern FairojHx lA’tai house slavery must 
have l>een reducial through maiiiimission and 
the substitution ()f dues and corvees from half 
free ])easants. In Mcaliterranean Europe the 
colonate became standardized as serfdom rather 
than slavery, under the iniluence of Loml>ards 
and Normans during the ]HTiod before tluxse 
Germans became thoroughly Latinized and be- 
gan to revive Roman juris})rudence. Slavery w'as 
also ill adapted to the commercial and industrial 
life of the Italian towns, furnishers of the vast 
transalpine regions, at a time when European 


of the continent. 

It is hard to date the deiinite increase in 
slavery toward tlie end of the Euro]H‘an Middle 
Ages. Refugees and ca}^tives multi})lied wdth the 
new Asiatic invasions of eastern luiroj^e and the 
Near East which began in earnest in the 
thirteenth century. Venetian and Genoese' slave 
traders bought Circa.ssians, Armtmians, Syrians, 
Rulgarians and Serbs from the 'Turks, for sale 
princi})ally in the Mediterranean countries. 'The 
S})anish advance against the Mot)rs provided 
many ca]^ti\'es. House slaves were in demand 
in the Mt'diterranean trading towns after the.se 
became large and wt'althy. Fart of this market 
was su}')}>lied with Sudanese, brought across the 
Sahara to the Rarbary }M>rts. 'This trade had 
been large for centuries, hut the bulk of it 
always went to Moslem couniries. I’he Portu- 
giK'se reached the (Guinea coast in the fiftetaith 
century ami began to div rrt this anci(‘nt trafhc to 
the sea near its source, 'i’he military succe.s.ses of 
the Ottoman 'Turks aided thi* reviv.d of slavery. 
Standard accounts assert that at least lilty 
thou.sand [H'oj^le were sold as slaves after the fall 
of ( ’on.stantino|>le in 1453. It is common but 
hardly jUTmi.ssible to cl.issify tlu‘ Moskanized 
and j^rixik'ged Janissaries as slaves on the 
grounds that thev were* obtaimal by kwies of 
C’hri.stian chiidnai for thrta' ctaituries aftta’ about 
1326 ami were not a'liuveu to niarrv until 15^6. 

'The late mediaeval combination of rising na- 
tional spirit with religious militancy and in- 
tolerance madt‘ lor incriMsed numbers of ca}i- 
tives. In 1452 Pojie Niv'holas v emjH>wered the 
king of Portugal to desj^oil and sell into slavery 
all Moslems, heathen and other lot's of C'hrist. 

A hundred AJoorish slaves sent to Po|)t* Innocent 
VIII in i4(S(S In T'erdinand tlu^ C'atholic were 
distributed among the cardinals ami other no- 
tables. Raj^tized Jew^s who associated with the 
unconverted were liable to enslavement. 'J’his 
was also the ])enalty for a \ariety of crimes, in- 
cluding cons})iracy, high treason, wife abduc- 
tion, soothsaying, inability to re.storc stolen 
property and the sale of arms to Moslems during 
the offensive w^ars calk'd crusades. “Foc*s of 
Chri.st” w^as sometimes broaihy inter})retcd 
Pope Gregory xi excommunicated the Floren- 
tines in 1376, ordering their enslavement wher- 
ever found. WoTuen slavt's were sold cheap in 
Rome after the fall of Capua in 1501. 

Reing valuable, slaves secaireil their freedom 
for valuable considerations or out of the piety of 
masters, which might be stimulated by the hop^ 
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of reward in another world. The clnirch .slave 
adinitteil to holy orders nii^dit have to purchase 
the privilege or have it purchased for him Iw his 
fellow villagers. If he left tlieelnireh or married, 
he could he reelaiinetl as a sla\e. As in ancient 
luanuniissions it was common to continue cer- 
tain rights ami ()l)liL]:ati()ns. J'or example, the 
cluirch ^mnerally iwclmleil the freed sla\es of 
j>rival(‘ masters from holy orders until evidence 
was protluced that no ohscquiiwi remainrd, cs- 
j>ecially the ri^ht to reclaim the freedman for 
testifying against his fornuT mastt'r or showing 
him disresjiect. d'oo much independence on the 
part ol ordained former chureli slaves could he 
guarded against hy the threat of return to their 
former condition. A cIui’tIi slave freed to he- 
come a jirivate person generallv !iad to .->ec that 
his former bond ser.ic<.‘ was rendered. Some- 
times h(‘ paid a .stiff sum, in annual instalments 
or all at oncm lie coulil r/)^ !>u\ property from 
relatives still in tlu‘ clnirch f'r summon amhody 
to court witliin the cliajUer except Iw its consent. 
If a iVt'emaii mariied (he daughter of a church 
slave, he generally hecanu' a slaw* himself to- 
gether with the children or tlie marriage; hut he 
might avoid this hv j'layuumts dining h.is life- 
time ami tile surrendt'r of Ins pio]'erty to the 
church at Ids death. Slave marriages were not 
generally solemni/ed hv tlie clergy unle.ss the 
ma.sler con.sent(‘d, for such a ceremony might he 
presented as evidence of fiavdom. 

It is often assertml at the piesimt time tiiat 
pri\ ate siaves w ere better oil than church sLi\<‘s, 
largely on tlie ground that the tornu r had a bet- 
ter efiance at mamimi.ssion. Whether this is 
suitable eviilenee depends n}>on the paiint of 
view, ddie hishoji or otluu* admini'-lralor witlun 
a perpetual iiistitutlou was no: as free as the 
priv^ate master to follow aiiv natural lenience at 
the e\]>ense of jiroperty rights in .oecial eases. 
SometiiiHS a bishop was forhidi.. i i to free 
church slaves without payment from ]’»rivate 
funds and the freedmen were re(piir<‘d to give 
evidence of their luwv status to one or more sue- 
ces.s(>rs to the hi.shop eonlerrlng freetlom. As a 
rule children of unions between freeman and 
slave took the status of the mother, but there 
were many exceptions, as in fuiglatid. Since 
slavery w'as chiefly a personal and hoiiseholtl re- 
lationship after tlie rise of feudalism and sei f- 
dom, it seems safe to assunu* tiiat both the best 
and the worst conditions w ere to be found under 
private masters. 

Shivery in the Moslem world had few special 
characteristics. Household slaves rather than 


field slaves were the rule. Bcc^aiisc of the organ- 
ization of family and household eunuchs were 
much more common in oriental socictit‘s. Ivinas- 
ciilatioTi w'as increasingly di.scouragi‘d in Chris- 
tian Europe and forbidden in some states but 
not entirely abolished. Like Christianity, Islam 
tolerated slavery and encouraged the enslave- 
ment of enemies; ]>iit the freeing of a Moslem 
slave was regarded as a pious act. Debt slavery 
and the sale of children into slavery by destitute 
parents were less common aiul rnort* distinctly 
again.st the kuv than in Christendom. Prisoners 
of war atid deseiMidants of peoplt* alreatly cap- 
tives made up tfie bulk ('f the sl.we population. 
^ Oun*^ female skives were ofti‘n the eoneubiiies 
of their masters, with a special and stable situa- 
tion ii: the family il sons were born. \ slave 
could be freed by will, even bv a clearly e\- 
pre‘..sed verbal will. .\s in Chnslendom, lie 
could bt* liberated bv' *. contTael to meet prei’ise 
aiul regular pavmt iits. Such a contract miglit be 
almost the exact eijuivalcnt of the Poman jHcu- 
liiim aiTang<‘TTiciit, save tiiat the unfrtv Moslem 
<*ould enter i»ito a '-oiitract under vvhieli lu‘ eonld 
not be sold if h<‘ lived iip to its t<‘rms during 
the perioil in which he was earning tlie price of 
iiis fret‘dom. 'To forgive him jiart of this price 
was a jiioiis aiul meritorious act. As in Rome or 
in nu'diaeval Christendom, manumission gener- 
ally made a person merely a freedman lor the 
time being, owing obligations similar to tho 
ofmyuiujH. Alo.slem slavery during the lairo- 
}>ean Alitldle Ages is not to be judged by the 
.slave trade. The terrible journey across the 
Sahara was probably not as bad as tlu* “middle 
passage” of later times. ( )rgani/.ed Barbary cor- 
sair aetivilie.g by renegade's originally of many 
nations and faiths, belong moslly to modern 
times; and the ho]H‘ of tribute was responsible 
for many of the vvairsl features. The most liiilc- 
ous aspect of the traile in Sudanese was prob- 
ably the making of eunuchs, d’he operation was 
performed in tlu' Sudan before the caravan trip, 
and about one out of ti'ii survived. Once these 
valuable slaves had reached the Mediterranean, 
they were generally well treated. Of course the 
eunuch is a familiar figure in tli<* liistory of the 
ancient Near East, of the Roman and Byzantine 
empires and even of Chri.stian western Eurojic — 
th^" practise he represents was not originally 
Moslem in any sense. 

The tendency to ignore the widespread exist- 
ence of slavery in the Middle Ages may be at- 
tributed largely to the obsession of many philos- 
ophers and historians that history records a 
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rcas()na[')Iy consistent advance from unirccdorn 
to freedom. This explains the uncritical rejoic- 
ings m'cr the rise of serfdom. On the whole 
slavery' has hc^t^n associated with higher types of 
economic organization than serfdom and prob- 
ably with social conditions at least as civilized 
and humanitarian. 

Melvin M. Knight 

Modern. General. Although throughout the 
modern period various earlier ty])es of domestic 
and patriarchal .slavery' have persisted in many 
regions of the world, the most significant and 
dynamic develojimenl of tlu* institution has 
taken place in conneclion with the estalilishment 
and spread of tin; plantation c*conomy in the 
Americas and with the transportation and sale 
of African Negroes. Around the middle of the 
fifteenth century the traffic in slaves from the in- 
terior of Africa, which since the rise of the Mos- 
lem power had been monopolized by overland 
Arab traders, began to be diverted hy the Portu- 
gue.se sea captains of Prince Henry the Na\iga- 
tor. In the cour.se of their voyages of exploration 
along the west African coast they rcTurned, first 
w’ith Moorish captiv'es and after 1444, the date 
of the first shipload of Senegalese blacks to ar- 
rive in Portugal, with Negro slaves from the 
various native tribes which they encountered. 
The development of this new oversea, as oj>- 
posed to overland, trade in Afrit'an Negroes was 
.stimulated by the fact that slaves were in de- 
mand in Portugal as domc.stics and stevedores 
and to a far greater degree as agricultural 
laborers, especially in the .southern sections of 
the country, where the wars ag.iinst the Moors 
had helped to deplete the population, h'lirther- 
inore, as I\)rtuguese dominions e\j)anded into 
the East Indies and South America, natives of 
these regions were sent in considerable numbers 
lus slaves to the home country and to different 
parts of the em])ire. Hy the middle of the six- 
teenth century the inhabitants of the Algar\^e 
were largely Irthiopian, and even as far north as 
Lisbon blacks outnumbered whites, ffdiere was 
no marked color line, and the blcxid of the two 
races mingled frc'ely, resulting eventually in 
Negroid physical characteristics in the Portu- 
guese nation. African slaves were being sold in 
Spain soon after their introduction into Portugal, 
and although they apparently were not used to 
any extent in agriculture, the institution was 
soon established. Even the pious Queen Isabella 
favored it as offering salvation to the bondmen 
through contact with Christianity. 
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Tt was the discovery of America, however, 
which o]')cned the new era in the history of 
sla\'ery. In every colony sooner or later the c.s- 
.sential preretiuisite of prosj^erity became the 
capacity to furnish some commodity or com- 
modities which pcfiplc elsewhere w^ould buy at a 
price greater thati the costs of production and 
delivery. Staple products for sale in Europe were 
found in tobacco, rice, indigo, cotton and sugar 
cane, products which invited large scale produc- 
tion, by the use of gang labor, for the sake of 
large .scale earnings. Wage labor w^as .seldom 
available, for where there is opportunity U) work 
forone.self few' are willing to go into the employ 
of others, and it became nece.s.sary to resort to 
unfree labor. 

Slaxery in the Hispanic colonies of the New 
World was at first limited to the aborigines and 
was resorted to by C’olumbus. Although in the 
subsequent period, under the influence of the 
clergy, slavery <is a formal instil iiiiou was gener- 
ally frowned on by the authorities in Spain, 
natives were forced to work in fields and mines 
under the o[>prcssive forms of .serfdom know’n 
as rejnirtimiento and encomieiida {see Native 
Policy, section on Latin America). Long be- 
fore the close of the colonial era most of the na- 
tives of the West Indies had been wiped out by 
harsh treatment or by European disea.ses. The 
aborigine's were tleprived of thc-ir liberty on the 
ground that otherwi.se th<‘y would fiec to the 
forests and mountains and could not be taught 
the “true faitli.” Recognizing this dilliculty, the 
Spanish sovereigns permitted the coloni.sts to 
force the Indians to work; but they .stipulated 
th.'it the laborers must be treated humanely, paid 
for their labor and taught the Chri.stian gosj)el. 
'Phe royal mandates weix', however, largely ig- 
nored, in spite of the efforts t)f Hartolome de Las 
Casas and other members of the clergy to protect 
the Indians. Moreover on the ])rete\t of sup- 
pressing rebellion or cannibali.sm extensive slave 
raids were undertaken first agaimst neighboring 
islands in the We.st Indies and along the con- 
tinental coasts and then, throughout the colonial 
era and to some degree <‘ven in the following 
century, in the frontier regions of the colonics on 
the mainland. Chattel slavery thus became com- 
mon and supplied skilled craftsmen as well as 
domestic and agricultural w^orkers. 

Indian slavery began in Brazil with captives 
taken by the Portuguese on the coasts in their 
conflicts with the aborigines. Before long slave 
hunting had become an important and lucrative 
occupation, especially in the south and west, 
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where the mamcluke inhabitants of the cap- the other hand, because of their Juincss of wits, 

taincy of SSo Paulo raided the Jesuit missions were used largely for gang labor, 

and carried off their aboriginal inhabitants, Although tiiey were introduced into all the 
largely Guaranis. 1 he Paiilistas sold their cap- colonies, the Negroes apparently did not thrive 
tives for the most part in the coastal settlements, in the highlands, and the aborigines generally 
where they were used on the sugar and cotton continued to toil in the mines and to share in the 
plantations. The Indians of the lower Amazon coarser work connected with the trades. Hut in 
basin were likewise enslaved on a large scale and the sugar growing West Indies and the Spanish 
forced to work in the tobacco plantations of Pard. Main black slavery became established on a 
Early roused by the high mortality of the natives large scale; and after many of the islands and 
under their op]>rt*srive taskmasters, the Jesuits neighboring areas passed into hVench, English 
became their chamjuons at the Portuguese court or Dutch control the blacks continued to in- 
and sought constantly to jn'oteet them. Although crease, forming a large majority of the popula- 
various royal dix.'rec's weix‘ issued to govern their tion in several of the islands. In Brazil they were 
treatment and to plact' them under the care of a in especial demand in the northern plantations, 
council of missions, tlu greed ol tlie white plan- wheie lyy the close of the seventt'cnth century 
tation owners and the remoteiK'ss from the ituw outnumbered the whites twenty to one. 
scene of the royal ()(]icials i^rewntecl any eon- 'I'he opening of the mines in the eighteimth 
siderable im})rovemeiit in the lot of the nativx" century brought large numbers farther south, 
boTulmen. a movement which eontinuc'd with the growth 

With the passag<* of time, howi'ver, Indian of the eoflee plantations in the late colonial era 
slavery proper was reduced to a jxisition of rela- and the independent period, 
tivx* insignilicance through tlu* large scale intro- It was not until tlie eighteenth century, when 
duclion of Negroes. 'The first Africans were plantation i)roduction had spread into many 
landed in the New World about tJie year 1510, areas, that the Atlantic slave trade became the 
before Las Casas began seriously to champiou mo.st profitable brancli of maritime activity, 
the aborigines. Ilis subsequent suggestion. The trade v\ ith Brazil was in the hands of Por- 
vvliich lie later regnated, that blacks be brought tugiuvse or Brazili.ins throughout the period of 
in in sufllcient numlHas to save the natives from the trafllc; but the Sj)anisl) Indies were supplied 
slavery, unquestionably accelerated iinjiorta- by foreigners who were granted s]>ecial con- 
tions from Africa. Inirthermore it was found cessions (.vre AsirxTo). The I )iileh, French and 
that Nt‘groes made far better bondmen than did English organized jirivate slave trading com- 
the wild aborigines, who were restive in cap- panics and earvxd out s[>heres of inlluence ^)n 
tivdtv and died in greater numbers under the the African coast. In the <Mgl)t(*enth century the 
hardsliips it irn]i()sed. The arrangement also British, eiulovved with tlie asieuto privilege, held 
suited the needs of the royal hacienda, which the jirimacy in the trade. From the latter Liver- 
taxed importations of Negroes while it deriv'cd pool drew its first great j^rosjierity, and in this 
tribute from many of the theoretically free prosperity every part of western Europe and 
Indians. 'The large scale importations into Brazil America shared. 

were the result of similar consideraiioiis. The tyjucal vx)y;ige of the slave traders was 

Most of the African slaves were used as do- triangular. The first leg was from the home port 
rnestic serv'ants, agricultural laborers and Steve- to Ciuiiiea with a cargo oftradi* goods, including 
dores or in other unskilled occuj)ations; but a heav y sup])ly of rum if the ship had sailed from 
many expert craftsmen were fomul among them. New Ivngland. ( )n the coast of Africa this cargo 
The work to which they were put was deter- was bartered for blacks, brought bv their fellows 
mined in part by the ethnographic group fR)m from the interior to the coast. If the supply was 
which the slaves had btx'n draw n. 'Those from abundant, the Negroes were thrust as thick as 
the Slave Coast tril)es were commonly good they could lie between the decks of the vessels or 
natured and docile and were in demand as field upon shelving. 'The second leg, the “middle 
hands. The Koromantes of the Gold Coast, passiige,” was the transatlantic run, which al- 
who were noted for faithfulness, vvert; dc.sirable though it was swift, thanks to the trade w^ind, 
as servants. The Senegalese, the most intelligent w^as wretched enough for the befouled and be- 
of all of the slave typt^s, were .sought for high wiidered v ictims. At American destinations they 
class domestic work and also for training in the were either sold by sundry ipiick devices or put 
crafts. 'The natives of the Congo and Angola, on into stockades to be retailed on demand. The 
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ship was then laden with sugar and molasses or ence is probal>Iy to he explained by the fact that 
with rice or tobacco for the third leg homeward, on the whole the position of the sla\ es \\as muc h 
bearing money or bills of exchange to make up less unhappy and ho])eless in Sjxinish America 
the ditference between the pnx-eeds of the slave and in Brazil than in other parts of the New 
sales and the purcluise j)rice of the cargo of World. Whereas in the British fiossessions tlie 
f)lantation })r(>duce, Anglican church w as as a rule w holly inditlenait 

Of tlie millions of blacks wlio crossed the sea to their spiritual lux'ds aiul tlie Moravian and 
by far tlu‘ greater Tiuniber were sold in the West Methodist missionaru's began to work among 

Indies and Brazil. 'I’his may be attributed not them only in the eighteenth ctmtury, in tlic 

merely to the larger scale on wliich the tropical Roman Catholic countries the black man was 

plantations operated and to the absence of com- regarded as an objt'Ct of sahalioTi. 'Bhe clergy 

])eting white lalior but also to the heavy inor- were the best friends of the heljdess slave; they 

tality, particularly among the young. made efforts to liave infants bapti/etl and en- 

In Africa the Negroes were taken from ten couragtal marriage among the adults, altliough 

thousand hatnlets; in America tluy were sold masters generallv jnef erred tlit* customarv loostj 

belter skelter among ten thousand purchasers. unions, since the marriage tie ol tin* Roman 

Their nati\ e languages were generally of no use; church was a handicaj^ when sla\<‘s wtTc to be 

their crafts and creeds were primitive (although sold. In Brazil and -presumably to a lesstT 

there were some Moslems) and of no service. extent — in Spanish Aiii<‘rica the slaves met for 
I Inder cr>ereion, whet her harsh or mild, they had evening p ravers with the master’s family. Per- 
to learn a new l<‘c hnit|ue of labor and the nidi- haps of equal inlluence in the I lispanic colonit‘S 
ments of the master’s Kmguage. I’hey were was the absence of di.stinct racial prejudict*, 
forci'd at least to eompromi.se with his recjuire- which pt'nuitteil tlu' frt^t* Negro to rise liigh in 
ments as to conduct and in certain of the colonies the social scak* and pn vented opposition to 
were under .somt' pr(‘.ssurt‘ to ('inbrace his re- inanumi.ssion or e\(ai laws ]V“olubiting it, such 
Jigion. Some resi.sted and vv^ere destroyed. In as existed in inanv parts of tlu' southern I hiited 
Brazil suicides, usually by drowning, were com- States. By precej)t and ( xample many of tht‘ 
mon. Another nduge for the unhajqiy ami dis- Roman clergy taicourageil v'oluntarv maniimis- 
couraged was flight; escape was most successful sion, as did also law and custom, f aithful nurses 
on the contiiKMits, where there were vast hinter- were ofum fre<‘d vvlnm tluar cliarges no longer 
lands, jungles and forests. Rtmaways in Brazil at necnied tht‘m. In Brazil sla\<‘ mothers at times 
times escaped ca])t lire through strong organiza- asked white persims to servt* as sponsors for 
tion. During the war of the Brazilians to expel their infants at baj^tisTii, and granting of this re- 

the Dutch in the seventeenth century slaves from quest carried with it a tacit jin'inise to see that 

the Pernambuco region deserted their masters the child was liberated. J n Brazil likewise law or 

in great numbers ami set up communities in the cu.stom .stipulattal that a sia\'' woman who had 

jungle. One of these, the confeileration of Pal- borne ten children should be manumitted, 
mares, numbering Sooo to 10,000 inhabitants, Throughout Hisj.anic America, if a slave could 
resisted conquest for nearly a half century. The furnish his master with his legal purchase price, 
great majority of slav es acquiesced in their con- the ma.slcr was bouml to accept the money and 
dition in a perfunctory manner, but a substantial give him his certificate of liberation. Money for 
number cvxm of imported Negroes became af- purchasing freedom was as a rule earned during 
fectionate, loyal and jiainstaking serv^ants. Those the rest days, which geiuTally iuclmk'd most of 
who were born in America, hav ing no tribal Sunday as well as the saints’ days and other holy 
memories to lament, were likely to otTer k*ss days. 

resistance to the system into which they were In the JV^rtugnese, Spanish atid PVench 
bred; and with each new generation acrceptance colonies the autocratic .system of govxTnment 
becam<‘ more and more a matter ol course. servx*d to lessen local control over legislation rc- 

’Phe sys.em, however, continued always to garding slavx*s and their treatment. In the British 
chafe many of tlu' slaves. Although in the Ili.s- possessions, on the other hand, the slave codes 
panic |>arls of America slav^' rev olts seem to have during most of the period were entirely of local 
been ol ran* occurriaice and little feared, in the origin and manifested a marked tendency to 
h naich, Ivnglish and Dutch ]X)s.sessions as in the V'uriation and to change, yiarticularly after the 
Ibiiied Staie.N tht' white element lived in almost abolitionist agitation had begun to attract at- 
c 'usiant (h ead of serv ile uprisings. This differ- tention to their harshness. Lik<‘ the codes in the 
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United States, the legislation everywhere aimed „f the hlack Republic of Haiti; it was r. spon- 
to icne I t c w tite master and to restrain tlu' sihle also, hut somewhat nitire indirectly, for 
bondman. The codes were rather laxly enforced, abolition in most of the Spanish .\meriean re- 
owever, espccia y m the Hispanic sections, publics. In the Brazilian I'impire, next to the 
am t e .saxts rea ly fared bettei than the laws United States the largest oeeiilcital slavehokling 
pinnittec . n Ik nnd Spaiiisli country, the parent clcpeiulcucc of the coffee 

colonics the public authorities cooperated in ])laiitcrs upon sla^'e labor was the chief cause 
disc iplininji^ and lestraiiiini; incorrigible blacks, lor the prolongation of the institution, and tlie 
employing for this purjiose the slave whipping most potent single im}Milsc toward abolition 
post and the slave jail. But nowhere was serious came from the Cixil W ar and eniancijiation in 
precaution taken to jnotect the bondman Irom the* United States, d'he law of iSSS, decreeing 
his master, toi , as in lh<‘ I tiiied States, the as- the total ( liinination of slavery, was the im- 
sumption was that the ]iroj>erty rigliis of the mediate cause of the downfall of the empire in 
rna.ster in the slave w^ould sa\e the latter from the following y^ar. 

seiious hai m. C onsequently sla\<*s wert* at times '1 ii<‘ mtislavery movenuMit turned its atten- 
subjeeted to fenKious cruelty and tweii int t lion also to the \'arious forms of skn<;ry which 
death at the hands o( white men. had pcTsisted in the Moskau eountnes, in the 

]^\’eryw liere mingling of blood betvvtxn sla\e Orient and among the more primiuv(‘ ]>eoples. 
'wonuai and wliitt^ men was common. J he Although the prcalommanee of a domestic aiul 
children took the iinlic'c status ol the mother patri.irelial t\'pe (>f sla* er\ has made thc‘ svstcan 
hut ill many eases were nianiiniitietl by the rel.ui\e)v mikl in thirst^ areas, tluw^ ha\'e never- 
father. Ap]nirently t he only serious ellort to I'l'e- tludc'ss pr()\ed particularly resistant to westiTu 
vcmt such ri'lationships was that of l.oms MV, moral and reli^ion.s coiles. An outstanding target 
who decreed frt'c'doin for tlu* mother as u<dl as of the reformers has been the east African and 
her half breed child in cases where the guilty Rc‘d Sea trad(‘, which remained alter the Atlantic 
master was unmarried. In the Freiuh colonies trade wars cheeked and snrvi\es in a limited ile- 
ihis decree residted ehieily in tlu‘ rise of a class gree totkiy. d’lie kMilcrs of the movement came 
of mulatto fret'dmen, who bs^ nuson of their to the eonehision that they could abolish the 
education and wealth aiMused the jealousy of the slave trade oidy by introducing C'hnstianity and 
whites. The resulting race jn'ejndiee helps to wavstem ei\ ilization intf) Africa and by dcstroy- 
cxplain the fac*t that the slaves in tlie kreneh eol- ing the market through tloing aw.i) w itli slavery 
onies (cs]>ecially Saint-Doiningiie) l.ired worse itself. Such ideas ])rovided an important ]irete\t 
than those in the Hispanic regions, despite the for the partition ol Africa. In the abolition of 
Catholicism of tin* French and the code mnr of slaxery the British ha\e betm especially acthag 
Louis XIV (jhSi^). As in the I nitial StaU-s, ski\e nanembering, bowawer, tlu* disorganization 
ijuarlcTS in the other regions of the New World caused liy eongiulsorv emaneijiatiou in the West 
were comnuinly huts grouped at tiie re.ir of the Iiulies, they ha\e heen erinlent with abolishing 
master’s residence. Their fooil consisted im^stly the legal status aiul in this res]>eet have lua:!! 
of starches, sueli as maize or farina; but on tlie followed by the other nations. In India this step 
j^lantations Negroes were given bit: of land on wa.s taken in 1X43 and slavery began to disapjiear 
wliieh they could raise ehiekens aiui j igs, fruits in the ju riod after 1X57, when lailroad building 
and vegetables. 'Flic favorite amusements were supplieil an outlet for labor, 
dancing, singing and playing on primitive y\ction on an international scale again.st slav- 
musicai instrumtaits of African origin. cry dates from the early ]>erioil of the attack on 

Jn lands of European culture the mtwement the yVtlantic slave trade, ddie Brussels Act of 
against slavery, which began in the eiglitecnth iX(>o, in which eighteen state jiarticipateil, 
century in an attack upon tlie slave trade, was furnished the decisive move in the outlawry of 
largely the result of the rising .spirit of democracy .such traffic, d'lie convention of Saint-Uermairi 
and the recognition that the inherent evils of the of 19 ii) pledged its signatories to endeavor to 
system (.svr Plani'A'IIOn) affected the slavehoKI- secure the comiffetc suppression of .slavery in all 
ing element as well as the bondmen, d ’he French its forms, including forced labor, pscudo- 
Revolution was umiuestionably the most iin- adoption, forced concubinage and debt slavery, 
portant single fact or making forabolition.r.)irect- and of the slave trade by land and sea. In 1926 
ly to it may be attributed the uprising in Saint- another convention, prepared under the auspices 
Domingue, which resulted in the establishment of the League of Nations, bound the signatories 
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to suppress the slave trade and to bring about for example, from New England to the West 
complete abolition as soon as possible. This Indies; but on the whole Indians played a minor 

convention w^as ratified by thirty-eight states. In role in the establishment of slavery. Indentured 

1932 it was assumed by the League of Nations white servants from the British Isles and Europe 
Committee of Experts on Slavery that legal were for some decades the main source of slave 
recognition existed only in central Asia and labor in V'irginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania; 
I'ibet (although authoritative infonnation w^as but as exptTience revealed the superior adapta- 
lackiiig), Arabia and Abyssinia; in the last bility and cheapness of Negro slaves, they were 
named state the trade has Iieen prohibited and gradually replaced in all the plantation colonies, 
freedom upon the death of the master and for Jn these respects the sixteenth and seventt'enth 
children born after a certain date has been de- centuries were experinientnl; it was not until the 
creed. eight('enth that the slii w trade became the most 

Antislavery propagandists estimate the nuin- prolitaI)Ie branch ol maritime activity, 
ber of slaves existing today as at least 5,000,000. From tlie first intrusion of the blacks into a 
In China the purchase and ownership of chil- community the whites had assumed, whether by 
dren, particularly of yoiirig girls, for household custom or by law, the functions of autlH)rity. At 
serv’ice is still common under the guise of adoji- the time A\ hen the first of sla\es was im- 

tion. In Abyssinia perliaps one fifth of the ported into \'irginia in if)i 9, then* was no statute 
population con.sists of slaves, and there are also concerning Negroes, anti for se\t'ral decades the 
numerous s<*rfs. Idic institution there is ancient, situation remainetl unchanged. ( iradiially, how- 
thc life of the Christian church is bound up with ever, by a slow succession of law s, w Inch served 
it, and the large Moslem population likewise also as a model for ruighboring colonics, the 
supports it. In some cases the slaves work in presence of sla\t\s was retrogniy.ed and a code 
agriculture, especially on the lands of the power- elaborated to defiTU‘ their status l^oth as persons 
fill chiefs in the south and southwest, but in the and as properly. Meanw bile Barbados, the oldest 
main they are domestics. Upon these slaves English colony in the tropical belt, evolved a 
public officials, and even common soldiers, reiy more stringent code, wiiich w'as cojneil by South 
for their ctTonomic support and social prestige. Carolina and other Anglo-American jurisdic- 
Thc supply is recruited by raids upon the non- tioiis in the sugar and cotton latitudes. In the 
Abyssinian populations, even into neighboring Spanish and EVench colonies, including Loiiisi- 
territories. Suppression is difficult because of ana, the codt's were miiiler than in the neigh- 
ihe limited power of the emperor. In Arabia boring English colonies, having i>eeii ilecreed by 
similar conditions prevail. Among the aborigines distant inonarchs free from pressures arising out 
in Liberia domestic slavery, especially of women, of local circumstances, d he dominant purpose, 
is widespread. Although tlie government has however, e\en in the Spanish and French 
outlawed slavery, it has countenanced the Afri- colonies w'as the promotion of the prosperity and 
can custom of pledgingpcrsons, usually children, the safeguarding of the security of the white 
for the debt of a relative. 'I’he idedge is salable. j>opulation. 

The Americo-l.iberians have taken such pawns. I n early Virginia the enslavement of the blacks 
High officials have been accused of forcibly had hex.*!! rationali/txl on the grounds of their 

shipping native's to the plantations of Fernando paganism. But race (juickly replaced religion as 
Po, and the practise is said to be scarcely dis- the basis of differentiation, and the law pre- 

tinguishahle from the slave trade. The scribed that every Negro be presumed to be a 

guese have been charged with similar action with slave unless he could individually show title to 
respect to shipments from Angola to Sao 'Phome freedom. By analogy with livestock the chiklrcn 
and Principe. born in the colony took the status of their 

Mary Wilhelmini- Williams mothers. This bracketed \irtiially all the nui- 

lattoes and quadroons along with the blacks in 
United States. Inthi North American colonies the slave category and the Negro caste, 
enslavement of Indian captives w^as some- As the ratios of colored to white began shortly 
times resorted to, but tliey proved to be unwill- to incRxxsc in the plantation colonies and spu- 
ing servants, prone to Bee to their tribes if not to radic insurrections began to break out, the laws 

kill their mast its. As a means of removing them of police were repeatedly stiffened with a view to 

to a safer distance from their tribes Indian slaves providing complete restraint of slaves at every 

were fretjuently shipped to distant colonies, as. turn. They were forbidden to possess arms 01 
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drums, to travel the highways or be out of their 
premLses at niglil without written passes or 
white escort, to congregate for any j>urpose in 
the absence of whites or to resist any white 
person s exercise of autliority. Vov a routine of 
surveillance the citizens were einboilietl into 
patrols to traverse their countrysides periodi- 
cally by night. Idiese laws, jiasst-d iu anticipation 
of emergency, ituolved slavchoLlers and other 
citizens in hea\'icr tluties than as a rule they were 
willing to discharge. In normal timers of cjuiet 
and coTibdimce, the control was much more 
casual and easy going ihai] ibc statutes would 
imply. In the colonies norlbward of Maryland, 
where the growing sea.Non was tof> short for tlc‘ 
plantation system to flomish and where oidy a 
small number of Negroes liad been imported for 
domestic ami incidental .service, the sla\e codi^ 
were much less elaborate ami the social concern 
with any race pr()l)lem was k‘ss acute. In these 
colonics the status of the Negroes might be 
clumgcd with little disturbance to the prevailing 
order. 

In the movement for American independence 
the doctrine that all men are entitled to liberty 
was not merely used as a campaign erv but was 
incorporated into tlie bills of rights which .several 
states, including ]\las.sachu setts, attaclicd to 
their first constitutions. Shortly afterwards this 
clause was declared by the Massachusetts ju- 
diciary to invalidate slave proptTty. By 1S04 all 
the other northern slatt's had disestablished 
slavery by statiiO.‘s which jnescribed freedom, 
uiion their attaining s]>ecih<‘d adult ages, for 
children horn tliereaftcr. In Maryland ind 
Virginia similar propcjsals wmc vlclealed by the 
prevailing fear that industrial jiaralysis and social 
chaos would i-nsue. Ihirther soutlnvanl no 
citizen of prominence made antisla\er\ pro- 
posals of any sort, rhe main concrete result of 
libera^ jireachmenls in the South w is a large 
number of private manumission.s by tpialm 
ridden proprietors. 

The French Revolution, follow ing fairly close 
upon the American, was more thoroughly com- 
mitted to the inherent rights of man; and in due 
lime the Jacobins aj^ilied their ideology to the 
slave situation existing in the Iwench colonics. 
When in Santo Domingo (soon renamed Haiti) 
the white colonists r<‘sist<.‘d the enfranchisement 
of the colored population, the mulattoes and 
blacks, acting separately, rebelled and drove out 
such of the wdiites as they did not massacre. 
Kventually the blacks eoncjmavd the mulattoes 
as well and cstahlishetl a barbaric' independent 


government. 'ITtese occurrences around the end 
of the eighteenth century hclpctl to produce a 
conserv^ativc reaction in the United States, 
where in the meantime Whitney’s invention of 
the cotton gin had opened the way to a vast ex- 
tension of the plantation area. 

In the federal constitution, although the word 
slavery w^as avoided, the institution was recog- 
nized and to a certain degreesafeguarded Slaves, 
at a three-fifths ratio, WTre to he included in 
reckoning the apportionment of congressional 
ref presentation among the states; interstate re- 
covery of runaway slaves was not to he prevented 
by state law's; and C-ongress was not to prohibit 
slave importations }>rior to iSoS. As this dead- 
line dri cv near Congress, with little interscctional 
dissension, forbade further imports. At the same 
liiiH* Parliament prohibited slave trading under 
the ^tritish flag; and thereafter both the British 
and American genernments took the lead in 
establishing an international outlawTy of the 
maritime slave iraiie. Among the /\meric:an 
states meanwhile slave* imfiorts had been per- 
rnittcul onlv by < .(*orgia until I7<)S and by South 
Carolina after 1S03. 

'File rapid opening of the western cotton hc'lt 
after 1815 created a great regional dcanand for 
plantation labor, which could he supplied only 
from the older sla\e states. Many migrating 
proprietors took their own slaves to the new' 
country, and manv fprosfpcring settlers bought 
recruits in the market. A long dislanc'e domestic 
slave trade was rajpidly developed, with Virginia 
as the chief area of supply and New^ Orleans as 
the main center of distribution. Slave fpriees, 
which had been relatively stable as long as 
Africa was availalile as a reservoir of recruits, 
now' heeamc subject to sharp inflation and de- 
pre.ssion. d'he })i\’otal market category of slaves 
was that of prime field hands. These were able 
bodied men between eighteen and thirty years 
of age, on the threshold of maximum earnings 
for a maximum span of years. A newborn male 
pickaninny was a jpalpahle addition to his 
master’s assets, rating at about one tenth of 
prime for his period and region. Given a healthy 
and robust body, the slave’s value grew with 
(‘ver\' year of his childhood and youth, not be- 
cause of the investment represented by his food 
and clothing hut because of the approach of the 
time wlien the value of his ser\dee would prob- 
ably exceed the cost of his maintenance. If he 
were given special training as an arti.san, a butler 
or a foreman, he was capable of attaining a 
higher value than if he became a mere field 
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hand; and his attainment of maximum rating 
would be deferred until perhaps his middle 
twenties, when his training would be virtually 
complete. After the age of thirty in the case of 
field hands -or perliaps thirty-five in the case of 
specialists the value of the slave would begin 
to declirv% slowly at lirst , then more swiftly, then 
more slowly again. In his early fifties he would 
be worth about one lialf of jwime; in his middle 
sixties he might rate at zero or l(‘ss, because of 
the ])robabiIity that his future labor would not 
comj)ensate for the cost of his maintenance until 
death. (iirJs and women at the se\cral ages usu- 
ally broiiglit ab()nt thret‘ fourths of the price 
])aid for hovs and men. A fertile woman iisjially 
commanded no liigher prree than a barren one, 
since (he prosp(‘c‘ti\<‘ increment of pickaninnies 
was oflsct bv the Jo.ss of the woman’s service 
during jut‘gnancy and suckling ajid by the 
po.ssibh* loss oi either mother or infant during 
childbirth. 

I’or industrial purpos<\s tht* primary category 
was “lull liands.” 'I’hesi' comprised all men in 
full f)hysi<jue and such wonuai as were ab]<‘ to 
do .standard sei'\ ice, w hether in tlu‘ plow gang or 
in the hoe gang. Olht'r women along with boys 
and elderly men might ha\(‘ a fractjonal rating 
as three-liairths, one-half or one-fourth hands. 


Thus a three-fourths woman and her one- fourth 
child might be set to “chop” a cotton furrow, 
leapfrogging one another to kei^p abreast of the 
gang without undue fatigue. Any slave might 
continue to rate as a lull hand for many years 
after ceasing to be ]>rinie. 

There are just enough records extant to per- 
mit the ]>lotting of the accongnmying chart (re- 
printed from Philii]>s, Tlnch lb, /a/c Labor 
in the Old South, Little, brown Co., bos- 
ton I92(), p. 177), which exhibits the course 
of ]>rime held hand prices in four markets during 
the six decades of the ninetecaith century. The 
nuinher of slaves sold in any ye.ir stxans to ha\'e 
heen only t or 2 or possibly 5 pcTcent of the 
gross, in eontra.st witli a stock exchange regime 
in which it is not unknown lor the whole share 
capital of a company to he turned over in a 
singl(‘ (lav. In the chart ol the slaw price curves 
the j>eaks are usualK' sharj> and simullaneoiis 
and are separated by fairly Iwoad (roughs. This 
suggests that the price tetuled to remain on in- 
dustrial rathiT than speculatixe leviL, except 
for brief [HTiods of .s])ecial enthusiasm. 'Phe 
eras]) which camt* just after i.SOo is fully ex- 
plained by the fact that the very basis of slave 
property w'as on thc‘ }’>oint of btdng (k‘.stroyed; 
but the downward course in this instance w^as 
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obscured statistically by the j)luiigc of Con- 
federate currency at that time. 

A gof)d many slaves were hired out by the 
year. On such a basis able bodied men were in 
special demancl by tobacco factories, ironworks 
and railroad builders. The wages current, which 
were additional to the cosl of food, clothing, 
shelter and medication, rangeil parallel to those 
of free labor. These wages bore a fairly definite 
relation to the ca]>ila! values. In (act capital 
values dejuauled mainly upon potential wage 
rates. In V irginia the pi ice of a prime field hand 
tended to be about eight \ cars' ]MircIiase of his 
labor and in Louisiana about six years’ f)iirchas<". 
d'his did not imply an «‘\])ectation of deatli in 
six or eight yixirs’ time bui was due in part to the 
lamiliar economic j>rictise of discounting prob- 
able future earnings, together with du‘ tTance.' 
of truancy, crippling or illness as well as of 
death. 

As a rule the \ariation ol slave ]u*ices as be- 
twet'ii the lowest and highest markets amounted 
to som<‘ 20 jH'rcenl. 'This ci e<ittHl an opportunity 
for the long distance traders, ulio moved their 
nuTchandise by diverse 1 )Ut-‘s. f rom th(‘ C'hesa- 
peake to New ( )rleans they moved their charges 
mostlv by oevMii hlgbvvav around Id ;rida. After 
crossing tlu‘ mountains, tisually from the JV»- 
tomac, they used river boats on the Ohio and 
Mississippi to Memphis, \ icksbutg aiul there- 
abouts. f'rom V irginia to (Georgia, Alabama or 
eastern Mississippi th<Te would be a trudge of a 
collie overlaiul, with perhaps a bit of peddling 
along die wav. In the iSqo’s the C’entral (leorgia 
Railroad operated a sleeping ear lor Negroes — 
a faeilitv wliieh it has not atlordtal since. Re- 
cruits for 'Texas vvv'ut mainly by sailing lanes 
from New ()rleansor Mobile or around I lorida. 
Whatever their destmalion, slaves llovved by 
much the same eliannels as the Irev imgrants and 
as a rule iu their company. M'he der/. .nation bad 
to lie reached in good order il a profit were to be 
made, and s.ilt' liad to l)e lairlv ijuiek in order to 
guard against exeessivv‘ board bills ami to kev*p 
the tracicr’s capital lluld. Tor local d('alings any 
merebanl might a'‘t on eonimission, allboiigh his 
svTv ices were not indispensable, as buyers and 
sellers often negotiated without an inttTmediary. 
Sometimes in laet a slave medi<ited in his own 
belialf, bearing a written authority to find a 
purchaser for himself d'he results ot this trallic 
iucluded some anguish ot dislocation, personal 
and regional, and some improv ement in the ad- 
jiistmcMit ot labor to manageu^.eiil and local 
restiurccs. 


Migrating slaveholders often took pains to 
register the fact that they were mov ing to a new 
plantation and wxtc not “tlcalcrs in humar. 
flesh.” Rut the slav^e traders travtTug by the 
same ship would exert virtually the same effect 
upon the statistics. Aligrant jiroprietor and 
traveling dealer together succeeded during the 
course of a lifetime or two in transfe ring a 
multitude of slavt^s frorr one region to another, 
from on<‘ staple to another; and in jiartieular 
they created the westiTn cotton belt. In this 
region tluTC were large tracts, |Ha*enniaIly fertile 
and contrasting sharply with the h‘an and erod- 
ing Atlantic slope: the limestone lands of .Vla- 
harna alluvium and loess along the Imther of 
VV'aters and limestone again in 'Texas. If the 
Negroes bad been a free ]>easantry, they mit^ht 
ha\<‘ trekked west in the cour.se of generations; 
as siavx^s they went in droves in vpiiek response 
to new opportunity sten by their masters. No 
ellbrt of will was ixxiuired of them, merely 
obcdienct*. 

To tiiis e\t<‘nt slavery was conducive to ef- 
ficiency, as may be shown by the protligious 
increase of the ei^tton outjmt from a few thou- 
sand ]M)inuls ill 171)0 to four million bales of four 
hundred pounds W'cight in 1<S5(). As is evident 
from the chart, this increase produced gyrations 
in the cotton price. By tlu‘ T(S2 o’s tlie price de- 
jiressioii brought seviax hardship to the eastern 
licit, piov'uking nullification of the laritf hy 
South Carolina in 1S32 in an ellort to discover a 
means of relief. In the early iS4o’s a serious eol- 
la]>se put the }>rice below^ the presumable cost ot 
jiroduetion in any regirin; and i:i the iS5o’s re- 
covery readied but a m(>di‘rate level. Ni'vertlie- 
less, by tlie midtile of the century cotton — 
together with tlie other young staple, sugar — 
had come to employ and maintaiu more tliaii 
three fourths of all the slavx^s engaged in field 
work within the United States. 

About an ec|ual number of white farmers and 
their w ives and ebildreii wvre likewise tuigaged 
in cotton production, for tliis industry gave no 
pronounced advantage to units large or small. 
Its processes wx^re simple; its routine was long 
but light; and its yield, man for man and mule 
for mule, w^as ]irobably not very ditferent 
whether produced hy whites or blacks, 'hhe 
Negroes, being on jdantations, as a rule tilled the 
best acres. 'These had betn bought with the 
money or credit derivixl from cotton production 
hy slave labor; and this labor, as already noted, 
had in itself involved a considerable outlay. 'The 
soil exhaustion so othni blamed on the j'llantii 
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tion technique was in reality due to the terrain, 
the soil texture, the character of the rainfall and 
a frontier economy, not to the plantation system 
or to slavery. 'I'he blacks, under supervision, 
probably spread many more bushels of barnyard 
manure than the whites of the period, and they 
strewed many tons of guano at forty to fifty 
dollars per ton. The planters put much plant 
food into theground;the run oil of the rains took 
most of It down the hill, doAvn the creek, “be- 
yond recovery by any process of law.'’ The 
farmers' hills likewise eroded but were seldom 
replenished. I’he net earning per bale tended at 
all times to be small. A farmer’s crop, which 
seldom could exceed five bales, yielded a very 
lean livelihood, d’he planter’s lifty to fixe hun- 
dred permitted ease and elegance, jirovided only 
his costs were kept within firm control. 

'J’he ratio of brain to brawn required in suc- 
cessful cotton grow ing could be supplied by the 
general run of planters. Some of them were 
eager students of seed strains, crop rotation and 
even of correct stance and movement in manual 
}’)rocesses. Nor tlid they neglect to investigate 
the complex tasks of human managem<.-nt. Some 
of them put their experiments ajul obserx’ations 
intc» j)rint; some made record in their diaritxs; 
and some communicated the fruits of their in- 
quiries by letter or in copious ccuix'crsation. 
Many planters of course were not systematic 
students of anything; nearly all fanners, equally 
^>f course, could be systematic students <>1 
nothing. With backs bent over tlie plow by da} , 
they would liardiv make recortl of results by 
night. There were no governmenl bureaus to 
conduct exjieriments and comparisons. d’Jie 
planters alone could or did initiate improvements 
Ml method. 

'riie tone in which the immense authority of 
the master w as voiced might range from griitl to 
gracious. ’I’lie slave’s resiionse might be cringing 
or resolute, aggrieved or nonchalant, quick or 
slow. In a tense moment a lumiorous remark 
might send a guffaw through the gang and relax 
the masler’s brow. VV'hereiqxin the foreman 
might break into a ballad chant, “Did tom tit sot 
on de top fence rayull,’’ and the gang would join 
in wdtJi a six or eight-line refrain which might 
deal with anything in cri'ation and had to be 
interlarded with a wealth of impromptu rig- 
marole. ’The tem])o xvonld lie as fast as the gang 
w’OLild stand, its lioes rising and falling to the 
cadence*; or again as slow as the master would 
tolerate, 'riie foreman would chant “1 Ic waggled, 
lie sjssy he ‘illx bittv tavull,” and again the gang 


would give refrain. The tomtit would cut many 
another caper, until: “In <le cosc of time he died 
an’ went to heyiill’— beyond resurrection— at 
least until another day. Now his pappy and his 
mammy, his uncle and his auntie would go their 
several w'ays from a crossroads and find aJ 
venturers many, hinally possum an coon, old 
reliables, might take the stage their wonders to 
perform. To stave off the untimely death of the 
protagonist any member oi the gang might in- 
tervene with a special episode, giving notice of 
its conclusion with a line of inarticulate ulula- 
tion. 'I'he master would long since have gone 
elsew here on InisiTiess or pleasure. At length the 
foreman would shout: “Wawtah boyee, heist yo 
heels! De brudderin’ an’ sisterin’ is gitt’ii’ 
dreffle dry," or upon hearing a bell or l)ugle 
from the steading: “Ladcos an’ ge’mcn, de time 
have came to j):ihtake of de g(X)d Lawd’s pro- 
xid’n’,” viz. corn ]>oiie and hacon, turni}> greens 
and j>ot liquor. 

Th<- slave was not often likely to suffer hurt. 
OversetTS, “the cowhidt^ fraternity" as one 
planter called them, tended to err on the side of 
sex'eritv; the masUa's theinselxes ]K‘rhaps on that 
of lenitv. Most jdaiitations probably did not 
liaxt* oxerseers. 'The fear of j>unislimcnt was a 
iTiinimum stimulus as was kiioxxii by all men 
Many masters endeavored to replace or suj>ple- 
ineiit it xvith a sense of loyalty, a pride of per- 
formaiKX*, a hope of lexvard. The dcgrc*cs of 
success and failure x'vcre xaried. 

'J’iie Violation of a slave woman was not a 
breacli of ihi* laxv but a tnen* tresj)ass upon her 
masters pro})erty. She and her man could not 
legally Tiiarry. Marriage xvas a contract con- 
cerned mostly with the hequeatiiingof proj)erty; 
and slaves could hold no property and could 
make no contract. Some of the nvalings no doubt 
were dictated and wctc not always the worse for 
that. A few men were ])ermitte(i to take wives on 
other plaiilatioiis — “a]>road wives," for short. 
C’hildren in sucli a case were considered as their 
mother's offspring, the property of her master 
7"he father and his Tiiaster had no duties toxvard 
them or claims ujxm them. Some })Iantcrs were 
quite averse to this practise, since it meant a 
traveler Saturday night, an absentee Sunday, a 
weary workman Monday and an unrnated buck 
the rest of the week. A plantation liad no bache- 
lor bunk house; a large pickaninny crop was a 
necessity if the laborers were to be properly re- 
placed through the years to come. In tlie main 
sex relations were normally peaceful. 

But the actual conditions of life on the plan- 
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tation, which served as a rule to rnitipatc the 
letter of the slavery law, could hardly be known 
in England or the North. As a result a very 
different impression as to the nature of slavery 
prevailed among northerners and Englishmen. 
In the 1790's Wilberforce, Clarkson and Hroug- 
ham began an agitation for the reform and 
eventual eradication of slavery in the British 
dominions. This bore fruit in a j^artiall} com- 
pensated emancipation by act of Parliament in 
1833. Some of the Britisii pamphlets, anticipat- 
ing nearly everything ever said for abolition, 
procured American reprintings in the 1820’s but 
barely j^roduced a ri]i]de. Meanwhile tb 
struggle over Missouri’s .aimission to the union 
had produced the iH'giniungs of a ]>orUMitous 
regional contest for power. 1830 (iarrison 
began his attacks on sla\erv. Some uuick 
tempered .southerners r<‘torted uith e(|iial heat. 
.\ sprinkling of casterlv /cal <*choed (iarri.son. 
C. (j. P'inney, a revivalist pr(*aclitr, and D. 
Weld, a systematic organizer, o]»rcad abolition 
through the C’ongregational clmrches of New 
York and Ohio. In \ irginia Nat Turner, a skne 
preacher, led in 1831 an uptising winch massa- 
cred some sixty victims. With one accord the 
slave staU‘s reenforced their laws by forbidding 
any person to teach the Negroes to read or to 
write. 

A chain of antislavery societies began to 
bombard Congress w’ith petitions regarding 
certain details of slavery, d he tvvo houses, U» 
prevent the utter clogging of congressional 
business, adopteil rules diverting these jwlitions 
and ]Uoviding that they be handled mueh as all 
petitions are handled in our time. J. Q. Adams 
became “Old Alan Elocjuent” in ck leiise of the 
“sacred right of petition,” which was never 
really endangered. After some years of hot 
altercation the rules were diseontuuied. Ihe 
mass of antislavcr}^ ]>ctitions there, p >11 shrank 
to small dimensions, and the great (iue.stion of 
the territories took the right ol way. 1 his was 
never a valid question, inasmuch as the three 
and one half or four million slaves could not 
colonize either Utah or Kansas. Not only were 
the climates and crops of these territories an- 
tagonistic to slavery", but the migrations of all 
the W"hites of the north and the hordes jiouring 
in from Europe foredoomed the institution in 
these regions. 

A few southerners — Tames Birney, the 

Grimke sisters and Aloncure Conway v\"crc 
converted by the transcendental preaching and. 
moving north, joined in the propaganda, al- 


though they had little to say that was distinctive. 
Eventually II. R. Helper, a North Carolinian 
who had gone to California in the gold stampede 
and afterwards moved to the north, issued his 
The Impenditiff Crisis of the South (New York 
1857), packed, as he said, w"ith figures of 
arithmetic and rhetoric. He compared the 
regions as to w^ealth and production, and found 
the South wanting. In the per capita production 
of wheat, (jats, rye, Indian corn and Irish 
potatoes he found free labor strongly superior 
to slave, wncreupoii he said, “Dare they ev<;r 
think of cotton again?” 1 Ic diil not, nor of 
tobacco rice, sugar or sweet pota lex's. 'I'hcse 
W'oulcl have proved his error. The Republican 
party endonsixl the book and issued a group of 
Ins eliap.ers as a campaign document. 

In general the South became increasingly 
ho.stile to both abolitioii and free soil. In 1832 
Proje ..sor Dew examined on behalf of Virginia 
the se\eral plans offered from any quarter for 
discarding the “peculiar institution” ana found 
them all imfeasi!)lc. His wx'igbty pamphlet per- 
suaded a multitude that nothing should be done. 
Alert defense of “southern rights” became the 
watchword everywhere, engendering a tlisposi- 
tion to take up every challenge and to fight on 
every field. 

( )n the celebrated seventh of March Welistcr 
urged the North not to insist upon reenacting a 
decree of the Almighty concerning New Mexico 
and Utah, and his advice prevailed At the same 
lime a more stringtmi law was enacted for the 
interstate rendition of fugitive slaves. ’Fhere- 
upon Webster was vituperated and most of the 
northern states enacted “personal liberty laws” 
to paralyze the federal statute. Vennont’s law 
proclaimed the liberty of every person in that 
state and f^cnalized any assertion that another 
was a slave. 

Lincoln dt'clared that the nation could not 
endure half slave and half free; that it must be- 
come all one or all the other. This was in part 
election rhetoric. There was no economic possi- 
bility of the extension of slavery through the 
North. Even in Kan.sas, after the great stniggle 
over the princiyde, the census of i8ho enumer- 
ated a slave population of two persons. The 
nation had endured as it w"as for seventy years; 
tD' slaves were now diminishing sharply in rela- 
tive ratio. There w"as no proposal that slavery he 
legitimated in any free state nor the slightest 
prospect of success if it were proposed. The 
North could wait and benefit by the trend of 
statistics with an eventual prospc'ct of being able 
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to crush tho South on occasion with only half an 
effort. 'J'hc South could not wait. If it were to 
strike for incJcpendence, the stroke must be 
made quickly. 

d'herc were naturally some wild rati()naliza- 
tions: t hat slavery, far from being an unmitigated 
t‘vil, was a positive good for both races; that it 
was sanctioned throughout the Scriptures as 
well as ernbeiltled in the constitution beyond the 
possibility of removal. Idnally George lutzhugh, 
casting about in the middle i*S5o’s lor some 
novel theory, said that slavery was thee(jiiivalcnt 
of ■Marxian socialism in that it distributed the 
goods of life (i.e. among the s]a^es) not accord- 
ing to capacity but according to need. In fact he 
commended sla\(Ty to the worKl at large, 
likening a plantation to one of Fourier's 
phalanxes. All this meant little. What did have 
Ttieaning was that tlu* South was resolving, as a 
pam[>hleteer of ivSho put it, that “'Flie Soutli 
alone, should govern the South. And African 
slavery should be controlled by those only, who 
are friendly to it.” The purpose at hand wais 
highly conservativ< — social security to the nth 
degree. d'lKr procedure followial led soon to its 
defeat. 

In w’ar time tieither belligerent found much 
u.se for th<‘ Negroes. As had been foretold in the 
Soutli, they did not ris(‘ in insurrection but re- 
mained peaceful and incommunicado on the 
plantations, d'radition says tliat very many w'ere 
obsequious and solicitous to the end— faithful 
friends w ith perhaps a sy)ecial care for the family 
sih trr w hen Sherman’s “bummers” came. There 
is no ground for d{)uliting the truth of such re- 
ports. d’he C’onfederate authorities impressed 
some for work on fortifications. The govern- 
ment, when about to collapse, t(K)k steps leading 
to tile u.se of sla\es among its armed forces. It 
was then too late for anything to come of this 
experiment. \Vhen a i’ederal force invaded a 
district, many slaves stole away to get freedom, 
whatever that might mean. Some thousands 
wxTc set spading the mud, trying to dig a canal 
just beyond the range of the guns at Vicksburg. 
Other thousands, men, w^omen and children, 
became camp followers. Many w'ere recruited in 
two military units. Gharles Francis Adams 11 
records a low appraisal upon the perfonnance of 
these units, d’heir presence ]Hit the Confederates 
into a perfect rage for slaughter, thus neutraliz- 
ing the effect of the increment of force. 

The regime championed by the planters and 
their neighbors w^as overthrowm and the system 
shattered by its victorious enemies. Slavery’s 


overthrow in the United States was also its kncjl 
throughout the Americas. 
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stave, I.e travail dans la Cjrhe ancienne (Paris 1920), 
tr. by M. R. Dobic as Ancient Gicece at Work (Jam- 
don 1926); Sargent, R. L., The Size of the Slave 
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Population at Athens durinfr the Fifth and Fourth 
Centuries before Christ, University tjf Illinois, Studies 
in the Social Sciences, vol. xii, no. 3 (L'rbana, III. 
1024); b'ranU, Tenney, Afi Fio^omii History of Rome, 
Johns Hopkins Uni\'ersity, Seniiccntennial Publica- 
tions (2nd ed. Haltiniore i()27), especially chs. xii 
xvii, and An Ftonomic Survry of Amient Rome, vol! 
i- (Haltiniore ); Louis, Paul, 1 a tnnati dans 

If rnonde rontain (Paris i(;i2), tr. bv 1 -'.. H. F. VVarein^ 
as Ancient Rome at Worh (Lond(»n IU27); Ileitland, 
W. 1 C., Afrricola (C'arnbridj^e, Knfj;. i()2i); Harrow! 
R. 11 ., SJaiwry in the Roman Empne (London njzN); 
Huckland, VV. \V., The Rmnan Laa of St ai er\ (C'am- 
brid^^e, ICn^^^ t<)oS); (/iccotti, Fttore, 7 / tramonto delta 
Silnavitii net mondo antieo ('Turin Fiiedlander 

LudvM^, Darstettun^en uus dn Sitleni’e\( tii( hte Roms, 
4 vols. (loth ed. by (ieor^' Wissnw a, I ,oipsic 1 (>2 1-2 ^ ), 
tr. from 7th ed. by L. A. Ma^nuis and J. II. 1 re< -.e 
as Roman Life and Mannen under tin- lunty F.mfnre, 
4 vols. (l^ondon jgoS 13) v.L ii, p. 21S-21; Rosn)\- 
t'/efl, M. L, The Sonat and luononitC History of I'le 
Roman Empire (( )xlord i<)2^0. 

Foil IMi DIM VAi.: Pi.ipci, 1'..‘ 'Tlu (. liiistian (. hjrcb 
and Slavery in the IMuldle Al^cs” in Amernan / 7 /.\- 
tariiat RerieTi', vol. xiv ( i ooS 00) (lys 05, willi bibli- 
oj^rapln ; Lea, II. C'., Stiidus m Cfin ih Histoiy (2ntl 
ed. Philadt'lphia JSS3), espeti.dlv p. 5.}o-7(>; Dojisth, 
Alfons, Fie li 'irtsi fiaftsentrui ktun<^ oei Kiirotineei zeit 
rornehmlieh in Dentu litand, 2 \ols. (2ntl ed. Wennar 
ic)2i— 22) \ol. ii, setts. S <1, 1 1- 12; 'Thomp.son, J \V., 
Feudal Cermany (Uhicapti ig2(S), esiiecially chs. i\, 
xii-.\lu, and An Eionomu and Soiud tlisloty (f the 
Aliddte Aites (j’DD- /j'DO) (New York igjS), Ho\ill, 1 C. 
\V., Caravan\ of the ( )ld Sahara ; an hit) oditi tion to the 
History of the Western Sudan (l^orulon D133), <“^P<'- 
cially ch. xxii; ( iaudel io\ -Deiuomlwnes, Maurite, 
l.es institutions musulmiines (Pans ig2i) p. T2(»-28; 
Roberts, R., Das I 'ami hen-, Sktaren- und Eibreiht im 
Qordn, Lcipzii^er seniitisi he Studien, \t)l. ii, ..o. 6 
(L<*ipsic 190S); Dozy, R. P. A., Histohe des Atusut- 
nians d'Espactne, 3 vols. (new ed. by 1 .. l.e\i- 
Proi^enval, Ley diai 1032), tr. bv ]'. (-7. SloUes, 1 xol. 
(London 1013) p. 215-41; Lanpei, Otto, Shtasciei in 
pluropa udhiend der let c ten fahrhniutei te des Alittel- 
alters (Bautzen iSgi); Hurckhardt, j. C., J)ic Kultur 
der Renat ssatue in I ltd ten (i5tb ed. b\' W. W. Cioetz, 
Lcipsic ig2b), tr. by S. G. C. Middlemore (London 
ig2Q) p. 2()2. 

P'OH Mc)Di:rn: Gi-nrual; Scelle, Citi'iees, f.a traite 
riq'riere aux hides de Cast it te, 2 vols Paris icioti); 
Documents Htustralivr if the History oj the Siam- Trade 
to America, ed. by Klizabetb Donnan, C arnegie Insti- 
tution of Washini^ton, }*ublication no. 4o<i, vols. i-iii 
(Washington i(>30 32); Almeida, I'ortunato de, ///v- 
toria de Portugal, 6 \"ols. (C ounbra i g22— 2g) vol. iii, yi. 
213-3Q, vol. v, p. 12S-57; Alcala y Henke, A^ustin, 
La eseUwitud de tos rn^ros en la Amerua espanota 
(Madrid igig); IMiillips, IL H., Amcruan Acf^ro 
Slavery (New York igiS); Pitman, Trank W., 
‘‘Slavery on Hriti.sb West India Plantations in the 
Eighteenth Century” \n Journal of Negro History, vol. 
xi (1926) 584-668; Peytraud, Lucien, 1 /esr lavage aux 
Antilles fratifuises ainint i/S(j (Paris 1S97); Aimes, H. 
H. S., A History of Slavery in Cuba, 1511 to 1SO8 
(New York 1907); Ortiz Fernandez, lA-rnando, 
Hampa afro-eubana : los negros esclavos (Havana 1916), 
Williams, Mary W., “The I’reatnient of Negro Slaves 


in the Brazilian Empire; a Comparison with the 
I'niled States of America” in Journal of Negro History, 
vol. XV (1930) 315-36; Martin, P. A., ‘‘Slavery and 
Abolition in Brazil” in Hispanic Ameriian Historical 
Ret'ictv, vol. xiii (1033) "9^; Dehcrain, H., ‘‘L cs- 

clavagcau C.'nf^ de Bonne- ICsperance aux XVlP* et xvill” 
siecles” in Journal des sasants, n.s., x»)l. \ (igoy) 
48S 303; Maiiiiillan W. M,, 'I'hr Cape Colour Ques- 
tion; a Histomal Survey (London 1(127) p. 65 82; 
Balloui, 1 C. (J., “Slave” in lits Cyi lopaedia of India, 
vol. hi (3rd ed. London 1885) p. (>72-77; ll.nris, John 
IL, A Century of Fmanripiitum (1 ^oiitlon i‘>33); Simon, 
Kathleen 11 ., Slat'cry (London i()2«i); Lindley, Al 
F\, The A' (juisition and Co't 'euiment of Baekzcard Terri- 
tory in Intel national La-iv (London i(>26) cb. xxxviii; 
Parker, Fdwaid IT, “Chinese Skivery” in Neze Cen- 
tury Rez'inv, vol. iii (iKciS) 10— Kp, Williams, 1 C. 
“'I'be Abolition of Slavery in llu‘ Chinese I’.mpire” in 
Amri 4 , an Journal oj 1 nternatamal Laze, vol. iv (i()io) 
7<) J 805, Worcest()r, Dean C., 'I'he Philippim s Past 
ami pit stilt (new etl. bv R. llavden, Ntw ^’ork i(>3o) 
p. 58 (>(», 50‘)-43; NoeI-Bu\ton, F., “Slavery in 
zM) ' sinia” in International A I fans, vol. \i (1(132) 
512-20; Iniernation.il C( aninission oi Ini|uiry into the 
Ivxt fence oI Skiv(*ry .iiul loucvl Labor in the Rejnib- 
Iie ol Liberia, ( lommunu at ion by the Coz ermnenf of 
Liberia Dated Deiemhe) lyth, lojo, 1 .eagiu' of Na- 
tions, Publication i',30, vi.H.f) ((ienev.i H)3o), and 
Reftort, Urnteci y lat('s. Department ol St.ile, Publica- 
tion tio. 147 AVashiiu’.ion n)3i). holt 

ITni'iii) Si All's: Lauber, A. \V., Indian Slaz'ery in 
Colonial 'Linns (New ^’olk t()i3); Pl'mli]>s, U. B.. 
Amerhan Negfo S/aveiy (New ^’ork loiS), anD Life 
and Labor in the (dd Soutfi (Boston t<)2‘)); Dodd, W. 
iC., 'Lite l)iiys if the Cotton Knnidom. (’hrotiKles of 
America series, vol. xiii t\’ew li.iven n>2<’); I bill, A. 
V*., Slavery and . Ibolif/on {New ‘t’ork i(iof>); ( banning, 
Edward, a 1 History of the I'mtetl States, 7 vols. (New 
^’ork i()05 32) vol. li, ( h. .xiii, vol. v , t !i. \ , and vol. vi, 
chs. iv and xvii; (biini's, b. J‘., 77 /c Southern J’lanta- 
turn, Columbia I'niversity, Studit's in Ivnglisb atui 
comparative Literatim* (New' ^’oik H124); Jerntgan, 
AI. W., J^ahorine, and Dt pendent Classes in ( lolonial 
Amriita, tOo'p- tyS Sin'ial Service Alonograjihs, no, 
17 (Cbicajm T(>3 i ); Spero, Sterling I and 1 larris, A. 
L., The lUiuh Woiker (New ^'oik i(;3i) pt. i; Ban- 
croft, Fiederic, Slave-'Li adini; in the Old South 
(Baltimore i(>3i); llunl, J. ('., 'J'he Jaizc of lueedoni 
and Bondage in the United States, 2 vols. (Boston 
i.S 58-()2); C’ott, 'T. R, R., An hn/uiry into the Jam' of 
Aegro Shn'cry in the United Slates of ^hnerica (Pliila- 
delphia 1858); Judicial Cases loiuerntng American 
Slaz'ery and the Aegro, ed. by II. H. 'P. Catterall, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication no. 
374, 3 vols. (Washington 1 (>26-32); Calhoun, Arthur 
W., A Social History of the American Family, 3 vols. 
(C-leveland 1917-19) vol. i, and vol. ii, clis. xi-xii; 
Woodson, CC. CL, The Education of the Negro Prior to 
jS’Oj (New Voik 1915); Sweet, William W., 'I'hc Story 
of Religions in America (New A'ork 1930) cb. xviii; 
A'^cDougall, M. (»., Fugitiz'c Slaz'cs {iOJc/- iS 6 ^), So- 
ciety for the C-ollegiiite Instruction of Women, Pay 
House Alonographs, no. 3 (Boston i8(ji); Mai’y, 
Jc.ssc, The Anti-Slaz^ery Crusade, C-hroniclcs of 
America series, vol. xxviii (New Haven 1919); Lticke, 
Alary S., Anti-SUuvry in America, Radcliffe College 
Alonographs, iu>. xi (Boston 1901); Barnes, G H... 
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The Anti-Slavery Impulse, American His- 

torical Association, Pul)lications (limited ed. New 
York 1933); PusscI, Robert R., Enmamic Aspects of 
Southern Seetumahstn, , I university of 

Illinois, Studies in the Soci.il Sciences, \oI. xi, nos. 

ii (Ih liana See also the various monoj»raphs 

on slavery or its aspects in the several states. 

SLAVi:VKOV, PKTKO RACHEV (1S27-95), 
Huljrariaii publicist and nationalist. Slavcykov 
taught in tlic national elementary schools and 
attained fame as a journalist and poet. From 
1864 to tSyf) he li\’(‘d in Constantinople, at that 
time the center of Rul^.irian cultural activities 
and of church ‘iitics. Durint^ this period he 
published a number of periodicals, a satirical 
journal (luida (Ra^^^ipe, 1863-67), Make- 
dotiiya (1866-72), Shuwosh (Jest, 1873-74) and 
(Jhjfa/is/ite (Reatlin^ room, 1874). 

Slavcykov n-presenls two pha.ses of Rule^arian 
nationalism, the movement marketl by }>eaceful 
cultural ])ropapintla and constructive effort and 
that charactenzetl by a sharp nwolutionary 
strugcjlc for freedom, lie formulated an evolu- 
tionary proij^ram ba.sed upon the theory that the 
nation’s destiny was dejKaident not solely upon 
political conditions, as the* re\’olutioiiary ele- 
ments clainu'd, but essentially u]M)n the Bul- 
garian peojile, who.se cultural deficiencies con- 
stituted the greatest menace to a national rexival. 
At the same time, however, Slavcykov advocated 
political liberation. An out.standing leader of th<* 
group which fa\'ori‘d legal methods, he realized 
that the primary ni'cds of the countiy, them 
dominated by the Cireek church and by (ircek 
culture, were national scliools, a national press 
and literature and a revived national sentiment. 
Despite continuous persecution he worked tire- 
lessly for these ends. His collections of folklore, 
his ])oems based u]M)n this material, his journals 
and the Bulgarian translation of the Bible wliich 
he initiated were instrumental in reestablishing 
the vernacular as the literary tongue of the Bul- 
garians and in thus stimulating nationalism. His 
Makcdotiiya exerted a great inlluence upon 
various pojnilar causes, including the struggle 
for a free Bulgarian church, an im])ortant step 
toward national freedom. His j^rograrn h)r an 
independent church and for a thoroughly demo- 
cratic s(‘ttleinent ol the relations between church 
and state won him a wide following among the 
younger Bulgarians. 1 le headevl the pro-Uus.sian 
as opjxxsed to the Roman C’atholic trend, and the 
structure of the existing Bulgarian exarchate 
re.sts essentially upon his ideas. After Bulgaria 
became a ])iinci])ality Slaveykov helj>ed to or- 


ganize the new gov^ernrnent . He was one of the 
chief advocates of liberal and democratic prin- 
ciples both in his parliamentary activities and in 
his journals. He was the first president of the 
regular National Assembly and served also as 
minister of the interior. 

Josef Mate 

Works: Selections from Slaveykcw’s works (Izhrani 
suchineniya) hav'(‘ been edited by Pcncho Slaveykov 
(Sofia ino^), and by Hovan Fenev (Sofia 1927), with 
biographical introduction. 

Consult: Damiani, I'k, “11 prinio poeta Bulgario’' in 
Rtvista di letterature slave, vo’. ii (1927) 1-22; Jocov, 
Boris, in lUipirski pisateli, ed. by IM. Arnantlo\, 6 vols. 
(Sofia 1020-30) vol. ii, p. 105-72; Arnandov, 
IVI., in Ihliilishten preided, vol. xwi (i<>27) 131S4-1416; 
'The Shade of the lialkans (London 1904) p. 35 -38. 

SLIHDAN, JOH.WN (r. 1506-56), German 
Prote.stant historian and politician. Slcidan re- 
ceived his education mainly in Iwaiice, where he 
came into contact with the hreiich political 
groups which were supporting the German 
Protestants against Charles v. He was eonimi.s- 
.sioned by Francis i to negotiate with the 
Scbmalkaldic League, and as re}>resentative of 
the euy of Straslxmrg at tlu* Council of 'Trent lie 
l^articiixited in the conversations tlesigned to 
bring aoMiit an agreement between ( ’at holies and 
Protestants. His diploinalie efforts to insure the 
existence of the German t^vangc hcal system led 
him to write his /> stain nhyiofji.s t1 rdfahJirar 
Caro/o (Juiuto Caesart coimnvtitarii (Strasbourg 
1555, new ed. by K. am Kiide, 3 vols., Frankfort 
1785—86; tr. into English In j. Dans, London 
1560), the most signiheant contemporary ac- 
count of the German Reformation. Avoiding 
polemical discussion with the opponents of 
Protestantism, Sleidan presents a dispassionate 
and accurate chronological record of the course 
of events between the advxmt of Imther in 1517 
and the meeting of the Diet of Augsburg in 
1555. Most of the work is devoted to verbatim 
transcriptions of archive reports, sj'ieeches and 
extracts from books. Slcidan is interested chiefly 
in showing how the evangelical doctrine made 
its way despite all hindrances. Questions of 
doctrine, social conditions and piety as well as 
the leading personalities remain in the back- 
ground. His attention is directed in the main to 
political relations and their significance for the 
Reformation and to the ecclesiastical events in 
England, France and Switzerland. Sleidan’s 
work dominated the field of church history for 
several centuries, although lie has been accused 
of a biased selection of source material. His 
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De quattuor surnmis imperils (Strasbourg 
tr. into Engiish by S. Wythers, London 1563) 
became a popular history tcxtbo(jk. Important 
also is his (Jrutioues duae: unn ad (laroluni 
^uintum Caiesarew ^ altera ad iierynaaiae prin- 
cipes omiieis ac ordiues Imperii (Strasbourg 1 £544, 
new ed. by E. Bbbmer, Bibliothek dcs litera- 
rischen Vercins in Stuttgart, vol. c\lv, 'riibingen 
iSyg), in whicli he souglit to persuade the em- 
peror to abandon the “tyrannical” papacy and 
join the Reformat ion. 

Kaiu. V()lker 

Consult: 1 las.-nclever, Aclolt. Slcidan-Stiulini: dir 
Tuitzcicldiai}^ (j'-r pohtni hen idern Jiduinn Slrulmi^ his 
::::inn Jahrr 75 .5 (Bonn m^os); l{auiTijj:arlen, llonn.inn, 
I 'her Slndfihs Lchcn und Hnrfiv( i hscl {StraslM>urK 
j 87<S); Ritte. , M.u i/, Dir l\>:tivitkUniii dcr (Jcsihidits- 
iL'issnischijJt (Munich j <)!<;) p. 150 O4. 

SIAIMS, uriian or rural, are areas plannetl pri- 
marily for residential us**, >A'here detcrioratetl, 
overcrowded, insanitary or unsale structures 
jeopardize public welfare. 'The term is fre- 
(piently misapplied to blighted districts ol drab 
appearance wht're population loss(\s have lell 
vacant houses aiu; property maintenance lias 
been negl(‘cted; bid while such areas may be 
slums in tbe making, they do not present either 
the difhciilt problems )f reclamation or the anti- 
social consec juenc<‘s ot 'he true slum, The term 
slum indeed is ab\ays re’ati\c. It connotes the 
W'orst structural and sanitary conditions and the 
most degraded occupancy, usual!) by the lowest 
income grouj^s, of any given period. 

’rhroughout the world slum areas exhibit 
certain characteristic leaturt‘S. Most urban slums 
are based on exv-essixa- overcKAMiing of land. 
Plots are subdivided into small areas, houses 
built back to ba^ k or separated b , narrow chasms 
which make rooms dark and damp. I ypes of 
structure vary from the one-vSt( r\ shack to 
the large muitifamily building; bn; always the 
houses are drab, unclean, in disrepair and often 
tliev arc structiually unsoumi; many have w'alls 
which are buckling or broken through and win- 
dow frames, sashes and doors out of plumb. 
What sanitary ecjuipment exists is ohl, often 
defective and dirty evc*n to the extreme of being 
obstructed and grossly insanitary. Often one 
spigot serves many lainilies; the toilet is in the 
yard or court and on unsewered streets is usu- 
ally of the vdd vaul. type, (uirbage and rubbish 
accumulate ir hallways, yards and alleys. Over- 
crowding is common, with a high percentage of 
families living in single rooms, m which they 
carry on all their household activities, hew mu- 


9? 

nicipalities fiave been wholly free from such 
areas. 'I’hey are found today not only in larger 
cities hut also in an acute though restricted form 
in smaller towns and rural districts. 

Slums are a universal phenomenon of c(*m- 
munal living. Assyrian, Babylonian, (Grecian and 
Roman towns all bad their districts where the 
poor were housed m insubstantial buildings of 
mud, brick and frame, whole families living in 
one room and the ’encments rising story upon 
story to shut olf light and air circulation Irom 
the .streets anti rooms below . Mediate al walled 
cities w'ere also cha acterized by excessix e land 
coverage, W'ith dwellings huddlixl together and 
streets narrow', usually unpaved aiui filthy anti 
.so overhung by (he timbtuetl u[>pt‘r stories of 
the builthngs that from tl e .street level the sky 
coultl be staui only through a slotteil opening, 
Evcii (uitsitle the city gates shacks W'ith mud 
doors and thatclird roofs were built in an ugly, 
insanit.iry mess. \VhiIe th< Rtuiaissance brought 
improvements in architn tural tvj>es for the 
wealthy anil middle cla.sses, the houses of the 
poor wert‘ practically unchanged. Congestion 
and lack of sanitation soil led to jieriotlic e]>i- 
tiemics. 

Modern slums tlate from tlie imliistrial revo- 
lution with its acn>mpanving concentration of 
p()]nilation. In ICnglaiul particularly the rapitl 
growth of factory towns ietl to hasty building 
anti shotltly consiruction. Tht‘ characteristic 
structure was the row bouse, and land ettnges- 
tion took the form of back lot, court and alley 
builtlings w itlK)iit .street frontage or yard areas. 
Inadet|iiate .sewage facilities and room conges- 
tion appeared in aggravated form. On tlit' ctin- 
tinent, where iiulustrial development appeared 
somewhat later, the concentration of population 
resulted iu the enaction of tall tenements of 
more .sub.^tantial construction but brought about 
even more intensive oecupaiicy. 

'Pbe influences causing tbe breakdown of 
housing areas into slums fall into three general 
classes: economic, social and governmental. 'I'he 
mo.st fundamental of the economic causes are 
those wEich raise llie cost of housing beyond 
the capacity of most families to pay: excessive 
land values, high building material costs, high 
costs of construction financing, on the one siv*e; 
ar d on the other low' wage scale.s or intermittent 
emjiloyment, causing low annual income and 
forcing the poorest families to accept tlie slum 
home regardless of its location, equipment or 
size. 

High land values, one of the anomalies of the 
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slum, are partly due to the intensive use which 
follows the conversion of onc-hiniily structures 
into multifamily dwellings. When houses and 
areas deteriorate until they fail to attract tenants 
capable of j)aying an income producing rent, 
owners stibdivide dwellings into many suites 
and realize a gross rent which often exceeds that 
received from the former single family occu- 
pancy. Slum jiroperty may yield large profits. 
Other factors which affect land values are even 
more influential in the early stages of slum de- 
velopment. Frequently there is a high rental 
return from new and objectionable uses of struc- 
tures in residential areas, which is reflected in 
appraisals and assessments and finally in sales 
prices. 

High land costs are often to be attributed 
largely to governmental activity, such as faulty 
assessrruait anti tax f>ractises, especially those 
which make governmental revenues and not the 
e(|ualization of land values tbt* chitd aim of a 
tax program. A.ssessment methods that place 
high values upon well eonstructed and main- 
tained dwellings and allow reduct'd rates on 
structuri'S which by \irtue of their deterioration 
create tax burdens gi\e a preferential consid- 
eration to owners of slum houses that helps to 
sustain values in areas which should have rc- 
cedt'tl in value as they deteriorated. It is largely 
such sustained values winch make the cost of 
.slum clearance excessively high. 

Cf)ntributing economic causes of slum devel- 
opment are managc'Tuent deficiencies resulting 
from “shot' string” ownership, the curtailment 
f)f expenses for repairs and upket'p during peri- 
ods of indu.strial tleprt'ssion, excessive \ acancies 
resulting from the violent swing from shortage 
to ovt'rproduction of new dwellings and expos- 
ing oltl subslandartl dwellings U) the evils of 
vandalism. In short, the uncontrolled, un- 
plannetl red estate development of most cities 
encourages the wastage of oltl luiuses. 

Of tlu' social inlluences the most important 
are populatitm movements. In the United States 
slums ha\e llourished as a result of immigration, 
es]>ecially from the south and east of Europe, 
anti of tlu* northern migration of the Negro after 
the World War. (Concentration of foreign speak- 
ing families into ghettos and the segregation of 
large colored pojnilations helji to make slum 
housing profitable and in sr nie cities intensify 
its manifold dangers. Population movements 
within citic'S likewise encourage slum dtrvelop- 
ment. Residential areas desertetl by their original 
occupants in the face of increased city Irusiness 


and traffic, with former yards and gardens built 
up with back lot and alley houses, add to the 
slum territory. Other population movements 
have a reverse effect: an exodus of slum families 
for ()nc reason or another may cha;igc a district 
from one wdth teeming overcrowded tenements 
to an area of deserted houses, vacant stores and 
vandalized buildings. But wffiile certain features 
of the slum are affected by this process, it still 
exerts a detrimental influence. 

The third group of causes for slum develop- 
ment are those inherent in faulty municipal 
practist's. Back of the mistaken tax and assess- 
ment j)ractises already mentioned is usually an 
inefficient administration which saddles the 
community wuth excessive operating costs. Such 
costs ill turn mean high taxes and higher rents 
for all housing. Unwise governmental econo- 
mies, on the other hand, resi)onsible in part for 
the withholding of sewers, water mains, street 
lighting, paving, repairs, parks and playgrounds 
and other open spaces, cause districts to remain 
substandard. 'The }M)ssible gains from replan- 
ning of old areas are seldom realized. But the 
most serious eonsecpienees of governmental in- 
efficiency appear in inadeejuate regulations for 
old dwellings, as, for example, the toleration of 
lower standards for dwellings comerted to mul- 
tiple occupancy than those enforced for new 
housing of similar types. 

'There is considerable statistical as well as 
inferential evidence of the serious antisocial con- 
sequences of slums. Low' standards of public 
health, tlelinqueney and dependency and indus- 
trial ineflicicncy are all more pronounced in 
sucli areas than among those with normal hous- 
ing. 'Thus a study made by the United States 
Cdiildren’s Bureau in 1917-18 of two New^ Fng- 
land cities showed an infant mortality rate 
almost three times as high in tenements occu- 
pied by 7 or more families as in onc-family 
dwellings in one town, and in the other more 
than 40 percent higher in alley houses than in 
those with street frontage. In a Washington, 
1 >. C., study made in 1910 the general death 
rate in alley houses w^as found to be 30.09 per 
1000, while in the street houses in the same 
district the rate w'as 17.5b. Similar results have 
been brought out by studies in other countries, 
particularly England and Scotland. Injurious 
effects arc likewise indicated in studies of the 
physical development of children. Dr. Arkle of 
Idverpool, England, in 1912 reported a differ- 
ence of 9.5 inches in height and 23.4 pounds 
in weight between the boys fourteen vears of 
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Hge attending the higher grade schools and those 
attending the poorest Council schools. The same 
Stunted development is rtx'ordeil in oilier re- 
searches. Out of a study of 50 backward children 
in the public schools of Chicaini 43 eanic frofn 
unsafe and insanitary homes. More sij^nilicam 
in mdicatiiiji^ the load of subnormal families in 
slum areas is an analysis matle in 11^24 by the 
riiiladelpliia Housing Association from tlie rec- 
ords of social a^wncies treating families li\ in^ in 
tyjiical slum areas. Tims o\er a period of four 
years the social histories of 40 families li\ini; in 
one slum tiaicment sliowetl 42 cases of crime, 
17 dt'pend(‘nl fimilies, m 2 eases of sickness, 
including 14 tuberculous and 51 hospital and 
conla^dous disease cases. Altogether .|<S social 
and health au^cncies liad uorketl on the jnohlem 
of thest* families. 

ddiesc data tenel to .show the UKTilal, moral 
and pliysical tlistress ol the slum ]M)piilation 
rather than to jmive the ill ^fleets <>{ .^lums. for 
tliere are other provocative factors 1'he shim 
with its low rt'Utals attracts many weaklings 
thovse who arc already undcimonrishcd, whose 
vitality and mentality are low and who are often 
disease carriers. Naturallv they increase the l(Kid 
of suhnormal persons and families liv ing in such 
areas. This high eoncentratioTi of delecti\es cre- 
ates additional hazards for the more normal 
families in the slums and raises the rates of 
morbidity, mortality and delinquency of the 
entire slum area. 

Where slum clearance has bc(‘n cfT(*ctcd and 
the pojmlation rehoused in sanitary homes, a 
sharp decline in morbidity and mortality as well 
as delinquency lias resulted. An excellent ex- 
ample is tliat of Jav^crpool. Rotten slums in the 
heart of the city inhabited by casual ilock work- 
ers were tlestroyed and the buildings replaced 
by new dwellings at low rentals. clearance 
project restored 77 percent of its oka p opulation, 
another gg percent. Yet among this same popu- 
lation after a short jn-riotl in tin* mwv structures 
crime had decreased to less than 25 percent of 
its former incidence, death rates had dropped 
from t;o to 27 per 1000, tuberculosis from 4 to 
1 .9 per 1000 and other sickness correspondingly. 

There is, further, statistical as well as pre- 
sumptive evidence of the ine\ itablc deleterious 
effect of slum living on conduct as well as on 
health. Overcrowding leads not only to disease 
but to child and adult delinquency. Clifford 
Shaw in ig30 in a .survey of over gooo delin- 
(pient boys in Chicago found that the highest 
nitio of delinquency moved progressively to- 
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ward congested di.stricts blighted and slum 
areas around the Loop, tlie stockyards anti the 
steel mills. A similar i)road association Ix'tween 
tlelinquency and ]Hn erty areas was indicateil by 
Hurt’s studies, matle in of juvenile delin- 

tjiiency in l^ontlon. Intlcetl il is not dilluTilt to 
.see how' the slum with its unheallliful liNing 
conditions, overcrowding, lack of prixacy and 
absence of play space woultl ]'*ro\ivk." fertile 
grouTul for tht‘ grovxlh of a poxvtaful public* 
oj>inion running counter to normal etbic.il and 
social standards anti producing a blgh juTtent- 
age of jH-rsons show ing disrespect lt)r, exasioii of 
and disobetlienct* to the law. 

lujuallv ilelrimental to .social welfart* are the 
ecoiioniie Jo.sscs caused bv slums, d'besc* are 
rtlicclccl cluellv in municijial finances, tene- 
ment I louse C ommissioner Rost of New ^'ork 
Stan vl At the beginning of that xe.ir that figures 
ba..t‘il on Jg34 estiinatetl t\penthturt‘s by the 
city of New ^'olk sbowtal that the cost of main- 
taining sanitation, polict*, tire and beiltli pro- 
tection was tbr<*e times greatt'r than the tax 
rexeniie derixeu from slum districts. When the 
stiige of jxojnilation loss sets in, there* is ,i further 
decline m tax returns Iron, slum areas. At the 
same time tli<* demand for new’ homes in other 
areas rc'snlting from siieli population shifts cre- 
ates added governmental (‘\]H.*nse‘S for new 
schools, fire and jniliee stations as well as for 
sewers, water mains anel other utilities — noi 
compeii.sated l)y the new \ allies for tax purposes 
which such construction jwovitlexs. In some eases 
the cost of these sc‘rviees is borne in part by 
abutting propcTty blit frecjuently it is ilistribiited 
to the entire city. Ibiless there* is eoncenlrated 
land use, such as follows ajiartment construc- 
tion, or the improvements are of costly charac- 
ter, the tax return shows a lower per capita 
earning than the }H*r capita cost of o]H*rating the 
local government. An anomalous situation is 
created: j>opiilation lo.sses in the older areas de- 
crease earnings from both public and private 
utilities; and population gains in the newer areas 
necessitate expenditures which ilo not yield tax 
returns equal to the pro rata share of govern- 
ment costs. If the older areas were rehabilitated 
for sanitary housing wnth the accessory uses of 
stores and work places, the lu^cessity for tlic 
circumferential development of the city would 
be materially n'tluced and the gains to the mU' 
nieipality would be great. 

Slums furtlierinure create losses for a com- 
munity which are seldom recognized. The con* 
centration of degenerated population types in- 
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creases the amount of work ineflicicncv due to pre-war and the post-war program falls far short 


the greater incidt‘uce of sickness, mentai ahnor- 
malities, shiftlessness and poverty. Low earning 
japaeity diK‘ to low wages and intermittent em- 
ployment results in a low purchasing power. 
'Jdie large percentage of uncollectible debts 
increases th(‘ cost of goods; the consecpient 
higher price deters their sale even further. Low 
consumption arising from small aiul irregular 
wages is intcjisihed by abnormal marketing con- 
ditkms, many small stores buying inferior goods 
in small cpiantities and at relativeh' high prices. 
'The normal consunitTs’ iiiarket which a popu- 
lation living uiKler more favorable conditions 
would pro\ide is absent in the slum, exerting 
thcrcbv a d(‘tt‘rrent influence upon the normal 
iinjirovenuait of economic conditions of the g<*n- 
eral poj^njation. 

y\lthough slum pro])lems ha\ t‘ attracted much 
atltmtion, it is dilhcult to point to an\ well bal- 
antvd and comj)rehensi\ e municipal or national 
program of slum j)r(‘vcntion or slum clearance. 
.New dw<‘Iling construction under governmental 
control or by .subsidy must not be confused with 
slum clearance. 'The first has ))roceeded on an 
extensive scah‘, particularly in i^urope; the sec- 
ond has hardly been attempted on any compre- 
hensive scale, d'hus, for example, 1 lolland, most 
progressive as regards housing bettenutmt, relit‘S 
on preventive measures rather than on direct 
slum clearance. Since j(;oi the government has 
orovided credit foi dwelling construction u|> to 
TOO percent of construction co.sts through loans 
and subsillies to coojx-rative building societies 
and city housing departments. Control of .slums 
other than by competition with such new hous- 
ing is by selective condemnation of unlit houses. 
But although thousands of houses have been 
built under government subsidy, a large per- 
centage of insanitary houses reported by the 
Royal Institute of Engineers in 1854 are still 
occupied. 

Other European programs for direct slum 
clearance exhibit a similar paucity of special leg- 
islation and of continuity of effort. 'Ehere are 
building and sanitary codes, authorizations for 
condemnation and town planning regulations on 
the statute books of most countries, but there 
is a wide divei'sity in the use made of these 
powers. For examjde, little of any moment has 
been done in Norway, although in the last few 
years slniri populations have been increasing. In 
Austria adequate authority for slum clearance 
exists otdy in Vienna as a result of the acts of 
1 929 and 1 930. In Germany the scope of both the 


of the need. In 1930 it was reported that about 
TO percent of the iii*ban population were living 
thnn* to a room, and doubling up of families has 
increased in the last few years. True, unfit 
hou.ses may 1 h‘ condemned to make way for 
recreation areas and ojKai spaces and some valu- 
abli‘ results have followed street widening, hut 
in general legal power to expropriate has been 
un.satislactoiy. 'Fhe free cilit‘S of the Hanseatic 
Leagut‘ are an extx'ption in tliis regard, but only 
in Hamburg and Berlin has comprehensive slum 
clearance betai carried to complelion. 

In France an act of 1S50 provided authority 
to effect improvements in insanitary houses, 
especiallv in connection with other public im- 
provement programs; but it remaineil a dead 
letter until 1902 and by J929 had been ajiplied 
to onlv seven ilepartments. In Paris it was first 
applieil in 192b and then for only a small ama. 
Some progress has been made there in vviping 
out the “islets” tuberculosis breeding centers 
which were first brought to public attention 
in j 895; but e\}>roprialion compensation is prov- 
ing a .stuml)Iingblock in the elimination of these 
centers of infection, ddie same inactivity appears 
in Italy. 'Plie Naples cliolera epidemic led to the 
act of 1885, authorizing condemnation of unfit 
hou.ses and the ojiening v)f streets; further au- 
thority to i‘ondemn unfit structures was granted 
in 1919. In Rome some slum areas were re- 
moved around the P’onim and the capitol in 
connection w ith the presiTv^ation of historic sites. 

'I ’he most effective work was done in Rome and 
Milan in the removal of .slum conditions on the 
city outskirts resulting from the migration of 
peasants from their fields to factory work after 
the World War. d'he government program in- 
cluded subsidies to families on condition that 
they would return to the soil; to owners of land 
where the.se new slums were creeled, if they 
would replace them with better housing; and 
for new housing, including temporary hostels. 

C.V)ntra.sted with continental countries, slum 
clearance in Great Britain has been more gener- 
ally practised. Statutory authority to condemn 
unfit houses and to regulate occupancy in the 
interest of })ublic health dates back to the 
Shaftesbury acts of 1851. In the subsequent 
forty years a few million pounds were expended . 
in slum clearance, with some success in such 
cities as London, Jdverpool, Birmingham and 
(dasgow. The rather cumbrous legal machinery 
of the earlier legislation was simplified with the 
passage of the Housing of the Working Cbsses 
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Act in 1890 and still further liheralized in 1909 
in the Housing of the Working Classes and 
Town Planning Act. Local authorilu^s and pub- 
lic utility societies organized lor housing pur- 
poses were allowed to borrow government funds 
on amortization loans The lattei act established 
control over density of housing m new areas and 
obliged local authorities to study housing con- 
ditions and to submit jiroposals for new housing 
to the Ministry ol Health whenever a house 
famine was found or whenever any consi(l<‘rable 
number of houses were held unlit for occu- 
pancy. Slum clearance thus became the res]>oii- 
sibility of local authorities aiiicd by gfivernment 
funds. In 1919 direct coiUrol was assumed lyv 
the central government, and after 1925 the cen- 
tral government extended its partici}iati(»n in 
slum ck'arance by tlu' issuane< of gr.mts to local 
governments in varying amounts for each person 
removed from slums to better bousing. In 19'^';, 
however, as a result of biidgelarv dillieullies the 
authority of tfie Miiiisiry of Health to grant 
subsidies was rewoked, althougli the responsi- 
bility of local authorities to siip])ly bouses il aiul 
when a house famine occurred rcinaiiwd in forvC 
and chcaj) credit to building soei< lit‘s was in- 
creased. England lias sought to med tlic slum 
problem by direct action: In cotulemnation and 
demolition of iiiifit houses cither as separat<‘ 
units or cii masse; liy replanning and rehuililing 
on the clearcti sites or adjacent sites or in other 
areas; by writing olf a j^ortion of the cfist and 
operating under a lowered value figure, tlnis 
making possible lower and dilltTent lal rents; by' 
indirect and direct grants to pul)lie utility com- 
panies by local authorities and liy the state 
through the Ministry ol Ilealtli. ihit slum clear- 
ance has been pnsheil forward also by iiuliretl 
means: building and health laws, building socie- 
ties, rent control, town and region.il planning, 
financing or subsidizing new hom^mg, and un- 
employment in.surance. 

In the United States very little shim clearance 
as such has taken place. Slum blocks have been 
demolished to make way for public improve- 
ments and playgroinuls, Init slum clearance has 
not been attempted as a government 1 unction. 
Some states have set up state housing boards 
and authorized limited tlividend companies to 
operate on slum clearance projects. In 1933 ^ 
federal bousing authority was cremated and em- 
powered to acquire slum prof)erty by eminent 
domain or otherwise and to erect new houses 
on the cleared sites at government e.\}>cnse. It 
liad authority to write off a substantial portion 
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)f the costs and establish rentals on the basis 
of the lowered values thus created, as was done 
in the Hounclary Street area in London. By 
November, 1933, states had ]xissed laws 
enabling miinicijxilities to _;ualily for loans 
under federal authority — the Kt'eonstruelion Fi- 
nance Cku'poration and the l^iblic Works Ad- 
ministration. 

'rile eflorts thus far made to eliminate slums 
ha\t hecn inspired more by an emotional and 
aesthetic nw'olt against their ugliness and the 
deprivations which they inllicl than by an nn- 
derstanJing of their consequences or a realiza- 
tion of the civic aiul economic burdens they 
cre.ite. 'flu term slum cU'arance involves more 
llian me demolition of ohl, insanitarv structures 
in conge stt'd areas and the reconditioning of 
dwellings which might be able to stand for 
anr> her dt^cadc or two. Any adcijuatc program 
must tak(‘ into account the average income of 
1I1C present slum tkveller and assure him of a 
Tiew abode at a rent wliich he can afford to pay. 
Most slum clearance projects have merely pro- 
vided new jKui.^ing for higlier income groups, 
sending the evicted inhabitants to surrounding 
slum areas. 'Thus, for instance, a report issued 
in 1933 by the Lavanbiirg FouiKlation of 386 
families dispossessed liy the Knickerbocker Vil- 
lage housing j>n>jt“Ct in the notorious New Yorf 
“lung block" showed that Sb jicrccnl mo\cd to 
adjoining slums, being unable to take advantage 
of this slum cle:iraiice ]iroject. Only 7 families 
wcr<- able to ]Kiy the rents of the new' houses, 
'riius the vicious circle j)rocceds, with land 
values of tlu' new slum area further raised and 
real low cost housing made iiicrcasingly diificult. 

'riicrccan be 110 guaranty against slums while 
a large grou]> of wage earners lia\c incomes so 
low that they must jiay abnormal rents lor sani 
tary dwellings. Similarly there can be few sani- 
tary dwellings available to families of low income 
.so long as construction and maintenance costs 
and land values make the erection of low' cost 
bouses impossible. Were these conditions satis- 
fied, ibcrc would not then be any guaranty 
against slums until the public was educated t( 
ajipreciate and ap]»ly the principles of hygienic 
occupancy, (iranted these essential attainments, 
little attention would need to be paid to the slum 
iieritage received from past generations, for slum 
houses would be eliminated through naturrd 
processes because they would be unprofitable. 
'Fhe essential point is that slum clearaix.'e cannot 
be comprehensive or prevention of slums be 
assured through the application of any single 
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measure of public control, be it through Icc^is- 
hition for sanitary uisj'tcction, i/istruelion in hy- 
gienic f>cc(i|)anc\ , tlic‘ \ac‘ating or clc'niolilioii of 
unfit hons(\s, ik‘\v ]•>\•v cost liousing or cx}H*nsivc 
slum ci(.“:n.inc’c. prol^Iorn is oiu‘ of c'oniprc- 
hensiw cornniuni!\' conirf>J over tht*seantl otlier 
j)reJisj’>osing and contributing causes in the cre- 
ation and continuance of slums. 

IhiHN.MU) J. Nfwman 
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Recent J' rends in .diner iran Housing (New Ork loii) 
eh. xv; Jones, W. 1 1 ., 77/e Housing of Aryroes tn H Vvv/i- 
ini*ton, D. C. (Washington i(i2(i); National Conference 
on CiW Plannmj^ “Slum C learance and City Plan- 
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and Slum (Chicago iq2(i), especially ch. vii; Federal 
Council of Cdiurches, Hcparlnicnt of Kesearch 
and Palucation, “J lousing Needs and Slum Clear- 
ance,” Injormiition Serru r, vol. xii. no. x\xix (New 
^V)rk 1(133); Wood, K. IL, “d'he Economics of the 
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SMAJ.r., ALBION VVOODHLKV (j(S 54- 
Kpb), American sociologist . After graduating 
from C.WIbv Lniversity Small stiidietl at Newton 
J'heological Institution, where ht* lu^came 
inten^sted in an aeatlemic eareer. \\ hik attend- 
ing the universities of Leipsie and Jk-riin he 
caiiK' undiT the influence ol Svhntoller, W agner 
and the movemetits centering around the \ erein 
fiir So/ialpolitik. i le taught historv' and political 
(vonomv at C_ 7 >lb\', of w hich, allc-r finishiti'g Ids 
graduate W'ork at Johns Hopkins, he bet'ame 
president. When the Lniversilv of Chu'ago was 
esPiblisluHl in j.St)2 be becatne the head of the 
tk'parlnient ol soeiolo'^^v and the lirsl to hold a 
univ’crsity chair in tli.it subject. In this cajiacity 
he exercised an important iiilhuMice upon the 
first geiuu'.ation of tiained sociologists. He ri'- 
taiinul a lifelong imert'st in aLlvancing the 
scientilie levtd and the academic preslig<‘ ol his 
subject. Ill this th(‘ Anirricau Jaiirua! of Sori- 
olouy, which hi* edited from its bt'ginning in 
1(895, was an elleclive inslnimc nt . 1 1 (‘ W';is active 
in the organi'/ation of the American Sociological 
S(H*iety and became its ]nvsideiit in T()iJ.-t 3. In 
itp’g lie served as prtxsident of the Iiislitut 
International de Sociologie. 

Small was infective in meiliating the results of 
Eairopean (espeei;:ll\ CJermau) thought and in 
challenging the provincial, sejiaratistic and dog- 
matic spirit of till' older and aeadernicaliy re- 
.spectabk' soi ial si it nee. 1 lt‘ pioneered in the 
Iniihling of aliody of distinetlvelv sociological 
literature and playiala significant role in dehning 
the scope ol sociology as a science, in construct- 
ing its conceptual framework and in setting its 
problems. His original and searching critkpies of 
nictlKul contributed to a more acute scii'iitific 
self-coiiscioiisness in the sejiarate social sciences, 
to a recognition of their essential unity and 
interrelations and to the effort to make them 
serviceable in practical affairs. 

Me traced the iwincij^al antecedents of soci- 
ol(»gy to the drive towanl objectivity most 
evident among CJerman histori.ms since i(Soo 
and to tlie cameralists, political scientists and 
economists. lie minimized the iiiiluence of 
Comte and regarded Spencer as a dellecting 
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factor fortunately corrected by Ward. Having 
begun by regarding sociology as the unifying 
point of view which would coordinai<> and 
synthesize the disparate, inductively acquired 
knowledge of human experience, he later con- 
ceived of it as the science basic to and more 
general than the specializtxl studies of man. 
'J oward the end of his career, as he saw concrete 
sociological research emerging, he envisaged 
sociology as a division of knowledge ccKirdinate 
with the other social sciences, but commanding 
techniques for the understanding of human ex- 
perience conceived as the group iuterrt'lations 
and interactions of men. Small held that while 
sociology must necessarily be a specialized and 
objective science, valid social science must 
evc-ntually be a single, orguTiized body of 
knowledge, winch w'ould be sterile unless it 
served not merely as the only jmssible intelligent 
basis for ethics but also as a means for the 
orderly improvement of s(»cial life. He w-as a 
critical and sympathetic student of Marx but 
advocated gradual, orderly and constitutional 
reform to bring private property and capitalism 
in harmony with a functional order based on 
service, justice and Cliristian etliics. liie social 
group w'as for him the unit of <iii.ilysis of the 
social process and the core of the organized 
interests. I Ic advanced tentativady a sixfold 
classification of fundamental human interests. 
Their eiiiorgeuce, cimllict and accommodation 
constituted the social process and provid -d a 
functional, dynamic and realistic, as contrasted 
wdth a structural, static and analogical, conce}>- 
tion of society. 
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SM.\LL CLAIMS COURTS. One of the 
w^eakest points of the present system of admin- 
istering justice in the United States has been 
the iiialulity to provide justice in any real sense 
of the word for persons who liav e a ease involv- 
ing a very few dollars. Petty cases particularly 
have crowded tlie dockets of courts in large 
urban areas. Since it is almost as diihcult to 
prove and reduce to judgnuait a claim for $10 
as for Si 000, it naturally followxs tjiat many 
claims for amounts varying from several tlollars 
to $50 arc .simplv' allowed to laj^se bccausi* of the 
fact that to collect them or even attempt to 
collect them is usually far too expensive and 
comfdicated tol>c worth while. 

From time to time the lower courts in many 
large cities of the Unilcil States hav dried 1 he ex- 
periment of so-called conciliati<»n, or arbitration, 
courts, which although constantly growing in 
faeor for the settlement of complicated commer- 
cial disputes still, generally speaking, jirovide 
too elaborate a jirocedurc for the setlhaiient of 
minor cases. As a result there has arisen a move- 
ment to establish .so-called small claims eiuirts. 
Although these courts, as established in many 
of the larger citid today, may justly be cailetl 
courts of conciliation, they are really not tri- 
bunals for conciliation, or arbitration, hut ratlier 
what their name implies: courts wherein jwrsons 
with small claims may have them heard and 
decided with an expenditure of the miiiimuni 
amount of time and money. Sucli courts may be 
cither distinct entities or branches ot the regular 
court organization, such as the municipal or 
district courts found iti the large cities. Again 
they may be parts of a state wide system or be 
confined to particular localities. But what- 
ever the form t)f organization it is essential 
that the proceetliiigs be eondueted vvitliout law- 
yers. NevxTtheless, while jirocetlural lav\ may lie 
cast aside, the rules of sul)stantive law must be 
ob.scrv'evl. In the last two decades considerable 
progress has been math* in the esUiblishnieut and 
administration of small claims courts. 

In iqi3 Kansas established separate courts 
known as small debtors’ courts, whose juris- 
diction is restricted to claims not exceeding $20 
in amount. Before tiling an action the claimant 
must satisfy the judge not only that lie has a 
gc)od cause of action but that he cannot afford 
to employ counsel. The Kansas plan provides 
also that the judges do not necessarily have to be 
lawyers. Because of this fact and also because 
the whole system is too loose and informal, it 
is fundamentally unsound and not a success. 
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Jii Portland, Oregon, the small claims court, 
first established in 1915, is part of the District 
Court of Multnomah county. Small claims 
procedure has also since been provided in the 
justice’s courts, The small claims branches have 
jurisdiction of all claims up to S20. I’lie pro- 
cedure is informal in inception and trial; the 
filing fee is $.75 in the district court and 
$j.oo in the justicx s court. No atlorneys are 
]>ermitted. 'There is no df)ubt that this arrange- 
ment offers a cheaj) and ready way to .i.igatc 
small amounts. It is unfortunate, however, that 
the jurisdictional limit is so low. 

'I’he ( Conciliation Division of th<‘ ATunicipal 
C'ourt of Cleveland, which began to function in 
J913, was established by rule of court. It is 
esvsentially a small claims court; its jurisdictional 
limit W'as at first fixed at S35 but later was 
increased to 1550. While attorneys are not pro- 
hibited, their appearance is discouraged, and tiie 
procedure is informal. The success of this court 
lias betai great. 

I n 1 he city of Chicag(» the Small C'laims ( ourt 
was established in by order of the chief 

justice of the Municipal Court. W'hen the court 
W'as first estal)lished the jurisdictional limit was 
$50, but this was later increased to S200. 
While tlu pleadings are simple, all the rules of 
evidence are applied; and a litigant who does not 
lave an attornt'y is therefore at a great disadv’an- 
uige. As a result the court has not yet achieved 
the hopcai for succe.ss and does not differ very 
materially from the usual district or municipal 
court found in every large city. 

In i()20 the Mimicijial C'ourt of Philadelphia 
oreated a special branch known as the (Concili- 
ation, Small (daims and Leg.d Aid Division. 
The latest of the municijial small claims courts 
to be established is Miat of New York City.. 
'They were created in J934 by act of the state 
legislature as parts of the regular municipal 
courts. 'The jurisdictional limit was fi.xed at $50 
and the filing fee at Sj.25. 

Massachusetts has a state wide system of small 
claims courts, which was eslablishctl by legis- 
lative act in 1920. 'These are, however, branches 
of the regular municipal or district courts. The 
jurisdictional limit W’as originally set at $35, but 
this was subsequently raised (strangely enough 
over the objection of several judges) to $150, 
which limit still prevails. Lawyers are not pro- 
iiibited but they seldom appear, and moreover 
the jirocedure is extremely simj)le. In general 
the jutiges atlminister the law in a very prac- 
tical way. 


The statistics of the Small Claims Branch of 
the Municipal Court of Boston show that iht 
work of the court is increasing and that the 
public evidently appreciates the fact that it offers 
an easy anti sim}>le mctluKl of litigating minor 
cases, in 1929 the ctiurt tried 1397 cases and in 
1931, 1421 cases. Plaintiffs’judgnu*ntsamountcd 
to Si(S, 694 in 1929 aiul to .S 19,205 in 1931. 
Strangclv' cnougJi the records of the court show 
that many more acti<ms are t‘ntcivd in the last 
six nuMitiis of each yc.ir tlian in the first. No 
explanation has ever lit'cii jircsentctl of this 
rather ciirknis phenomenon. In the first six 
months of 1933 there were (>03 new ca.st's in the 
small claims courts and plaintills judgments 
amounted to $7977. 

Tlic idea of .state wide systems of small 
claims courts as parts of municipal, district 
or justice’s courts h.is spread rapidly. In addi- 
tion to Oregon and Massachusetts such courts 
have been providcil for in Caliloriiia, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, South Dakota ami Washington. 

One weakness of the prcsimt system is that 
the filing fee in the small claims court is usu- 
ally too high. While it is tlie total outlay 
neces.sary for a plaintiff, it coii.stitutts an item of 
real impiortance to persons w ho are eiideaveiring 
to collect a claim of Sio or thcrealiouts and 
undoubtedly deters many jiersons from applying 
to the court for relief. On the other hand, the 
provision in most of the state w ide acts for 
the service of the notice of claim by regis- 
tered mail is exct‘llcnt. 'Tlie discouragement of 
ajipeals as well as demands lor jury trials by 
imposing heavy costs is also to be commended. 

No more than in the higlwr courts ilocs the 
renditi<in of judgment mean its collection. De- 
fendants in small claims courts, moreover, 'ire 
especially likely to be judgment pnxd. If a de- 
fendant has no tangible jiropeity w hich is sub- 
ject to attachment, tlie plaintiff’ must again hale 
him before the court in an effort to ascertain 
what his resources are and if possible olitain a 
court order to satisfy his judgment. In Massa- 
chusetts a creditor wdio has an unsatisfied judg- 
ment has to spend at least $5 and probably more 
to collect the amount due him in “supplemen- 
tary process.” Supplementary proceedings are 
frequently complicated and are best handled by 
an attorney. If a litigant needs a lawyer to help 
him collect a judgment secured in the small 
claims court, there is obviously still a flaw in 
the machinery. Unfortunately there are no fig- 
ures available to show prccLscly bow man^ 
plaintiffs' judgments arc actiiallv satisfied. 
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Jusi how high tlie jurisclktir)n of n small 
claims court should be in general is a matter 
which is still unsettled. It has i)een s;itisfactorily 
demonstrated that $20 is too low and that $200 
is too high. Lawyers then inevitably make their 
appearance, since the claimants simply cannot 
imagine pnK-eeding without them. An amount 
which would be too high in a sparsely settled 
community may be too low in a large city. For 
the larger communities S50 to 5575 J»ppears to 
be the most satisfactory limit. 

The movement for small claims courts is 
bound to continue to make slow hut steady 
progress. At jiresent, howex er, })()pular altention 
is directed more to the delays ain.! complications 
of jury trials thaTi to the iu‘ed for refonn in cases 
affecting small litigants. Hut the ultimate goal 
of procedural reform must In to make j^ossible 
the disprisition of claims of all sorts in a spe*<‘dy, 
sensible and inexpeusi\<- manner. 

KaX \0R M. ( iAklUNKK 
Scr: Conus; Mi Mciexi. Coi lus; C (»i lus, (’oxiMiai- 

t'lAi.; AHnmox'MON, C(»M\if im.; psiui 01 iiii< 
Pi'A(’i;; Jisrici, Admimsi haiion 01 ; Phocldi ri , 
Iax;Ai.; St mmakx' Ji noMi vi ; I m.ai Am. 

Consult-. Smith, Reidnald I Icber, .‘h/s///.- aud t tic Poor, 
Carnct?ie l'<»uruJati<m l(»r the Aclvan<'( mc^it of Teach- 
ing, Hulletiii no. 13 (New ^'orU igm). Willou^hhx , 
W. F., l*rin< iplcs ofjludinal Adinumirutiou AVashinjj:- 
ton H)Z()) eh. XMii, ami lal’)lio^;raph> on p. ^>33 “3T 
Nims, Harry H., “Law Courts for tiie l'(jr^^otten 
Man” in Forum, vol. \ci (i<>34) 340 -43. 

SM AI.LJ lOLDl NCiS.Thecharacteristicxvhich 
differentiates small holdings iVom other farming 
enterprises is not the actual area xvliieh thew in- 
clude, for this is relative and xariahle, but the* 
fact that they draw their labor supply chiefly 
from the familv or from a group lixing aiul func- 
tioning as a familv. If outsitle xvorkc'rs are em- 
ployed, they are usually attache*! to the do- 
mestic household as iminarried kmn haiiels or 
maidservants. .\t the beginning of historical 
time, because of the importance of tlie fanniy as 
the traditional unit of human society, the system 
of small holdings was in general the prex^ailing 
mode of agricidtural organization. Not infre- 
quently in earlier periocls the family economy 
was supplemented by certain cooperative under- 
takings carried on jointly by tlu* broader social 
group; although these most often took the form 
of common ownership of forest aiid meadow- 
land, occasionally even tilling of the soil was 
pursued in common. But the displacement of 
small holdings by larger agricultural units func-^ 
tioning on the basis of slave or wage labor oc- 


curred only at a rather adx anced period and then 
only in comparatively restricted areas. It was in 
the Mediterranean basin of anticpiity — in Kgypt 
in the Ptolemaic period, in the Carthagiiiiar 
Empire, in Italy folloxving the Punic Wars and a. 
a later date throughout most of the provinces of 
the Roman Empire — that the small holdings 
first tended to become croxvded f)Ut or absorbed 
by large e.states. ^\‘t ev(‘n aflcT its introduction 
large .scale enter]>rise xvas confined chiefly to the 
jiroduclion of oil and wines, xxhile the small 
holding eontinuetl to predominate in the cultiva- 
tion of grain. 

In tlu* Midtile Ages, as in antiquity, agricul- 
tural j ’ ulucts were supplied almt)st exclu.sively 
hy the labor of the farming familiei^, although 
except 111 a lew regions these families were never 
eomplelely independent, (ienerall) a manoria 
org.iTiization was supt‘i imjiosed ujxm tl 
holdings and the lords of the manor exacted dues 
and serx ices froTn tliem in the form of produce 
<M' labor, in return relieving them of political and 
militarv obhp itituis. Since the sixteenth century 
large scale productkin has been evlended gieatly 
both ill Poigland and on tlie luiro]H*an continent 
east of the Elbe. In 11)13 only i() ])ercent of the 
land under cultivation in ICngland and Wales 
consisted of farms of less than 50 acres. In 
eastern (Germany a survey in 11)07 shoxveil that 
only 31 ]>ercent of the agricultural laud m use 
xx'as dex'oted to enterprises under 20 hectares, oi 
30 acres. In the n‘.st of (iermanx, hoxvever. 
Finns falling xxithin the 20-hectare grouj) com- 
prised oxer half of all the arable soil and in tii(‘ 
west and south from 65 to i)o percent. The pro- 
portion of small farms is about as great in 
Scandinavia and in Sxvitzerland, where owaier 
occupancy is predominant, and in h ranee, 
Belgium, Holland and a great part of Italy, 
where a large percentage and sometimes a ma- 
jority of them are operated by tenants. In Russia 
tlie complete efiaceinent of the once widely ex- 
tended large private estates by the agrarian revo- 
lution of i() 1 7 and ic) 18 merely marked the climax 
of a temlency xx hieh had been in firogress since 
the emancipation of the serfs in iSfii and x' hich 
had been greatly accimtuated by the agrarian re- 
fonns preceding the World War. 'The small 
holding had become the virtually universal unit 
agricultural organization by 1929, when the 
Soviet government abruptly reversed the trend 
by inaugurating its present program of collec- 
tivization. Large estates and holdings siiflered 
similarly in the other states ol eastern luiropc 
which felt the repercussions of the Russian 
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agrarian upheaval of 1917 and igitS. At present 
the family holding is almost the exclusive factor 
in the rural economy of these regions. 

In the oversea territories which have been 
opened up since the sivteenlh century the spread 
of small holdings has depended mainly uj)on the 
type of land j)oJjcv pursued by tiie various states. 
In the northern jxirt of the flnited States the 
small farm owned and operated by the himily 
had become predominant without special gov- 
trnmental aitl, but the fact that this type of 
agricultural organi/atioTi was extended ihrough- 
tnii the western lands was in largt* part the result 
of the IJomestead Aet of 1SO2. 'J'he small hold- 
ing IS especially common in the older regions, 
whert‘ stock raising is combined with agriculture; 
while in sections ilevf)ted entirely to wheat grow- 
ing or grazing faniilv farms are likely to consist 
of large holtlings, and largt‘ scale enterprises 
emjdoving great numbers of wage laborers are 
not unusual. In Argtaitina the distribution of 
newly opent'd up land on a basis similar to the 
North American liomeslead plan has lH*en 
hampert'd by tlu‘ manorial system inherited from 
the Sj)anish <‘ra. but while large private <\slates 
continut‘ to prevail in this country, they have 
frecjuently been dividecl into smaller units and 
leasi'd for agricultural j)urposes to tenants, re- 
cruited chiefly from Italian immigrants. 

In general it may be said that the great prog- 
ress which large scale agriculture, favored by 
political, economic and natural conditions, had 
been enabled to make throughout much of 
Europe was arrest etl by tlu* middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Until that period the operators 
of large holdings wen* generally able to carry 
out more rapidly and more successfullv than 
the small farmers the ciianges involved in the 
scrapping of the old three-field sy.stem. In a 
Cf)mjxiraiively short s|ian of tirne, however, the 
ojK-rators of small holdings have succeeded in 
eliminating this disadvantage. Since 1850 they 
ha\'e challenged the large landowners in almo.st 
all regions aiul have made permanent gains, even 
when they have derived no ])articular support 
from the agricultural policy of the government. 

d'he (juestion of the relative advantages of 
large and small hoUIings has been the theme of 
much theoretical controversy and was discussed 
in economic literature as early as the inercan- 
tilistic period. The mercantilisiic writers and 
statesmen were usually apologists and promoters 
of the small holdings, largely because they be- 
lieved that such a system was more favorable to 
the growth of population. I’lie physiocrats, on 


the other hand, advocated large scale en^^erprisc 
on the purely economic ground that it yielded 
a larger net profit. A similar view^ was taken by 
Arthui Young. Under Youngs influence the 
German Albrecht Thaer declared large holdings 
to be necessary to the prosperity, strength and 
welfare of the state, although at a later date he 
came to recognize also the productive power of 
small lioldings wdien tht*y w^erc operated by in- 
dustrious and thrifty farmers. Adam Smith w'as 
a supporter of the small operator-owner, wdio 
knew every detail of his business and felt a 
personal attachment for it. But most of Smith s 
successors in England rejected the small for the 
large holding because' of the higher market j')ro- 
ductivity of the latter. 

It was Theodor von Bemhardi who turned 
attention to the more ]>rof()uiul issues involved 
in the problem conceniing tlie oj’»tlmurn size of 
agrieidtural lioldiiigs. Discarding both gross and 
net return as a criterion, lu* iiiulertook to dis- 
cover a more v'alid standard for mc'asuring the 
rc'Jative adv antages of large and small units. Ac- 
cording to his conclusions, an cvccssivc propor- 
tion of large scale enter] irises was quite as 
dangerous as an inordinate j>re]’»onderance of 
small farms, the decisive consideration being 
the ell’ect of tlu' size of die agricultural holdings 
upon the total national income. Since Bern- 
hardi’s time tin* overulK'lming majority of 
economists, among whom Rosclier and Buchen- 
berger deserve' especial mention, have acce])tt\i 
his view that a “soimd admixtun'" shouUI be the 
objective. Among contem[K>rarv economists 
Acreboe has laid sjiecial emphasis upon the 
efficiency of the individual as a factor condition- 
ing the jiroductivity of tht' agricultural plant. 
Seriiig stresses the peculiar vitality of the family 
as a functioning economic unit and insists that 
the superiority of the family holding seems only 
to increase with the progressive intensiveness of 
production. Although he docs not recommend 
the abolition of large scale agriculture, he be- 
lieves that in the long run the large estates can- 
not siirv ive unless their operators are able to re- 
tain the role of Icadersliip and by intelligence to 
compensate for the advantages which peasant 
economy derives from family solidarity. Ilai- 
nisch reverts to the older position that the es- 
sential consideration is market productivity, in 
which “in all probability large holdings are far 
superior to small”; for him therefore any at- 
tempt to discourage large estates is fraught with 
extreme danger. 

Marxian socialism originally accepted the 
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superiority of large scale enterprise in agrieul- mally hecome more numerous with any increase 
turc aswc as in m ustry. The Kriuit Program of population not absorbed by industrial ev- 
of 1S91 cont«uns an explicit piophecy that mod- pansion or indeed with any flight of labor from 
erii technicpie will inevitably spell the decline of industry. It is in ptTiods ofTlistress that the firm 
agricultural sniallholdmgs/ITisvicn^,c>f which foundations upon which small holdings rest 
Karl Kautsky has been a noteworthy defender, become most dearly aj^panml. ddie reduction of 
was, howevei, lejected by the revisionist wing, the .standard of living meets with less resistance 
which under the leadership of Kduard David in their case than in that of wage earners; and, 
drew a distiiK t ion between industry and organic for the very reason that the total number of 
production and as.serted that small scale enter- human beings employed on the small farms 
prise was gincrall^ piefeiable in the latter. I he bulks so lai*ge, this fact is of consiileiablc- impor- 
agrarian program adojited by the (jcrman Social tance tf> the national ec'onrimy as a w hok\ 1 lerein 
Democrats at Kiel in vs as based u]n>n the lies the 1 ; isic reason for their well known im- 
so-called “statirmai'y theory ’ that the develop- inunity to crises. 

ment of capitalism has no effect upon piopeny 'Phe oi'ogress of agr*icultur*al lechnic|ue and 
relations or upon the si/e of hoklings in the mechanization, by facilitating the exploitation of 
agricultural s]>lier'e aiul will not therefore lead to extensi* e consolidated holdings, not infri*- 
the annihilation of sraall farms; heiice govern quently l(‘ads to the decline of small hoklings. 

ment must guai'ant(‘e to the latter satisfactory '^rhi‘ is especially truc‘ w hen the* opi'ratoi's of the 

living conditions. large estates, profiting !>y their sutierior ability 

1 lu* degree to which small hoklings pi*evad to acquire informatimi and to secure the neces- 
and pi'osper is seldom determined solely by sary financing, are more ju'ornpt than the small 
natural conditions. It is true ot course that faraners to utllix' tiie impi*ovements and the 
mountainous regions, w here the aralde fields are market oppoi*tunrties. Put a great number of the 
widely scattenal, must be cultwated by small technical impi'overnenls m agriculture, sue' 
holdings, w hereas heavy sv)il txsjuirtng a great methods of sirnplifv ing farmyard work arul live- 
deal of team and machine labor many limes stock husbandry, ai'e also ailvantageous to family 
offers insuperable obst<ieles to the iiuleperrdent cnterpr*ises. On the other harul, small holdings 
family. Put e\eii in these e.ises llu* human factor can make* conqraratively little use of agrieultui'al 
is of jKU'amount im]>ort.mee. One of the es- machinery; in many places it has Ix'cn possible 
sential bases for tlu* v italily of family lioldings is to increase the acr'cage cultivated by each faimi 
the fact that nuai generally a}>ply themscKes and by this means to meet the }>roblem without 
most eagerly and most persistently when they discar'ding the char'aeteristies of the family hold- 
are conscious that the fruits of llu'ir labor wall ing. 'Phe eoopei*ative ow Tiershi]> of rnaeliinery is 
accrue to a small, closely integrated giviiip con- apoleaitial .solution, but it is generally confronted 
tr-olkal by paternal authority. An important and by grave psychological obstacles, 
often decisive kietor is the economic efhcKaicy of hVctpienlly, however, the tlonnnanee or de- 

the iTuli\iduals imobed: if ambitious, well clineof small hoklings is determirn^d not by eco- 
ti'ained men fill a small holding, they wall de- nomic forces but bv ]x>litieal or other factor's, 

rive a gi'eater return than an iiuh^Krenl land- d’hus in Prussia and cer'tain other states the 

owaier or a large seak* tenant who dept ids on the pow'erful rnoiiar ehs of the eighteenth eentur'y — 
labor of slaves or iiinvilling wage ear'iiers, a fieriod of cr ucial importance for the suhsc- 

The pi'ice structure also may ser ve as a stimu- quent course of develo])rneiit were very suc- 

liis to small hoklings when it favors the com- cessful in consolidating the jiosition of the 

modities, especially cattle and animal ]»roducts, peasanti'y: while in Pdigland, Swedish Pome- 

'hich ar'e the outjHit pr'irnarih of such holdings. I'ania and IMccklenlmr'g, where the landowning 
^.ow' pric(‘S of fodder or of other supjdies re- nobility were able to retain political control 
(juired by small holdings o|»crate in the siiiiic through the early centui'ies of the mod(‘rn era, 
direction. Another irnpoi'tant factor is the price the iiulependent small holdings were efi'ectively 
of land. Agrienltnr'al small hoklirygs tend to use crushed. Dr'ivesand jmrposesof a non-economic 
moi'e man power and more ea]>ital per unit of nature may likewise be detected in marry of the 
land than docs lar*ge scale agriculture, so that small holdings movements of modern times, 
they hav’t* an economic advantage when there is 'Phese movements have been associated to a 
no particuiar attraction dniwiog labor and large extent watli the revival of internal coloniza- 
capital awa> from agrieiiltuie. Hence they nor- tion or land settlement which got under w'ay in 
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numerous European states during the last two 
decades ot the nineteenth century, when emigra- 
tion to oversea territories had begun to wane. In 
both Prussia and Imgland a movement was 
initiated in the /S(So’s to break up some of the 
large agricultural holdings into small units. In 
Ireland and Finland emphasis was j>Iaced upon 
the working out of plans whereby tenants might 
be enabled to become owners of their holdings; 
the trend in Ireland thus diverged from the 
movement in Paigland, when* desj^ite the agita- 
tion for j^easant proprietorship, which had de- 
rived such great stimulus from J. S. Mills 
Principles of J\)litifal Kcojwrny, almost all of th(' 
land distributed under the Small Holdings and 
Allotments Act of jgoS was leased to tenants 
rather than sold. 'I’he Scandinavian kingdoms 
around the turn of the ctaitury began syst<*mat- 
ically to encourage agricultural laborers’ hold- 
ings, a policy which soon resulted in the estal)- 
lishment of small j^easant farms. Hungary undtT 
the laws of i8()4 and 1911 set iij) several 
thousand small holdings, while in Austria a 
similar law was drafted in 1914. The most mo- 
mentous of all such THovements, howeviT, was 
the great Stolipin agrarian reform in Russia. Al- 
though the development of a more progressive 
pea.santry l)y the abolition of the intermixed 
strip system and the land commune represented 
one of the main objectives of the reform pro- 
gram, Stolipin and his collaborators were ani- 
mated not only by economic considerations but 
by the desire to place the social structure of 
czarist Ru.ssian on a new and more i-nduring 
basis. In the case of the Prussian and English 
land reforms social purposes were similarly 
intermingled with I'conomic objectives. Both 
the Prussian ])olic\ oi internal colonization and 
the retaliatory measures adopted in P(»land 
served as weapons in the nationalistic struggle, 
despite the fact that the methods used were in 
no way contrary to traditional legal conceptions. 
Ehen when e\pro[)riation was resorted to, as in 
England and to a much slighter extent iii Prus- 
sia, the owners were fully iiulemnilied. 

On the other hand, the dra.stic agrarian re- 
forms which occurred in eastern Europe after 
191 S were generally ellecU'd by whole.sale con- 
fi.seation, with little or entireU inadiajuate com- 
pensation- a ruthlessness insjnred to no small 
degree by the fact that the upjHT strata of large 
landowners gtaierally did not belong to the na- 
tionality which kid acc|inred political .sover- 
eignty. In Cireece and Bulgaria the essential 
problem confronting the go\ eminent in the 


post-war j'lcriod was to provide new means of 
livelihood for nationals returning from exile. 
Germany also dowm to 1925 had to find support 
for refugees streaming back from Poland. In 
Gennanv, however, as well as in Austria, Hun- 
gary and Finland there w^as no e.xpropriation 
without sufficient compensation. The same re- 
spect for the rights of the former landowners 
prevailed in Scandinavia, Holland and Great 
Britain, where w ith the exceyuion of the Danish 
policy in northern Schleswig, which had a po- 
litical basis, the agricultural reforms after the 
World War were motivated primarily by social 
and economic aims. 'Jdie Dutch govtTnment has 
undertaken to promote settkanent in the re- 
claimed areas of the Zuyder Ztv. Norway has 
follow'cd a similar plan, whereas in Cicrmanv 
only about 10 percent of the lu-w farms set up 
since 1919 are located on sw'am}> or waste land. 
With the recent derangtanent of the interna- 
tional economic structure the whole movement 
for agricultural colonization has assumed a new 
im])ortance in the broad context of the national 
economv as a w'hole, since it has btvn widely re- 
garded as a })otential means of expanding do- 
mestic demand for industrial products and of 
assuring a greater measure of national self- 
sufficiency in the sujiply of food. 

While the economic and political conse- 
quences of the pre-w^ar and post-w'ar policies 
cannot be definitely predicted, many observers 
think that the agricultural productivity of east- 
ern Jwirope has been j)ermaruMit]y injured by the 
decline of large scale cnteqwise. I'he outcome 
wall ]wobably depend ujHin the degree of am- 
bition and efficiency whichi the owners of the 
iKWV small holdings displav. But, as Briti.sh ex- 
perience .suggests, it is extremely diflicult, if not 
impos.sible, to rebuild a strong native peasantry 
once it has been uprooted. In general the future 
of small hoklings liinges upon the question as to 
whether or not the family has retained its 
vitality as a cooperative economic unit. If it has, 
and there are many reasons to helicve that it has, 
progn*ss in agricrultural technique and mechani- 
zation may indeed lead to certain changes, but it 
will not result in any serious decline in small 
holdings, technical and business training will 
enable tlieir operators to take advantage of most 
of the improvements, and in the process the dis- 
tribution of land traditionally associated with 
the small holding system wall become adjusted 
to the demands of efficient production. 

C. VON DlETZIi 

See : Agricultuiie; Aoriculi urai, Poiarv; Pras- 
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antry; Land Tknuhe; Farm Tenancy; Land Sin iLK- 
ment; BACK-To-niR-LAND Movements; Landed Es- 
tates; Plantation; Manorial System; Agrarian 
Movements. 

Comuh: Thomas, E., The Erotwniu s of Small Ilahh 
Dp (CambridL^c, Edr. 1927); PaRcl, i\, (hass^ taut 
Kleinhetrieb in der Landieirtsdiafl (lUrlin i(>22); 
Chayanov, A., Optimaluniyc razmeri srhkakhozyaist- 
vcnnikh prcdpriyatii (ztid cd. Moscow 1024), ti . into 
Ciennan by V. Schlbnicr as Dir npttnialai Brtnrhs- 
trtdssen in der Landutr/st haft (Herliti SciiiiR, 

M., “EnlwickluiiRslinicn der landw irtst haliiichcii 
Weltproduktiord’ in IVr/fTrirtu haf/Ih hr^ Atdirr, \oI. 
xxxii, pt. i (u^o) 223-34, ‘‘l>ie intcrnatioiiak- 
ARrarkrise” in Verein iur So/ialpolit ik, Sdinftcu^ vol. 
dxxxii (1031) 88-117, and “Die ARraii’aRc und der 
Sociulismiis” in Sduntillrr\ falahudi, vt)l. win (iSdo) 
155b; At^ruulttaal Fforumias, ed. b\ M ( 
Nourse (ChiraRo ii>i()); d'a'Jor, 11 . C., A/nKu/fiaal 
luanoniics (New Yuvk idd;) ( n. \i\; \'enn, J. A., 7 V/( 
I 'nundatians (f Aitrindtiiral Ktonowus (2nd e(‘. Laiu- 
bridRe, Edr. 1033) ehs. ^ m lorsKi, I .ouin, Lr\ limitt ^ 
r( onomiqurs dr !' ititendfuai tint drs prhtrs r! di \ pjatuh : 
exp/oitatums a^ruolrs (Pans in2s); Sl.alv\'iit, Auj’.ust, 
Aitrarpalitik, 1 landbudi del \\ irlst lialts- und Soxial- 
wissenschaften, \ol. wii (2nd eu. iii.Tlin 1024) 
eh. ii; SeririR, M., Dir drulsdir T.aiidirirtu hajl untrr 
volks- und 7 vdt 7 i trtsdiafthdirn (irsi, /iispunktrn, ({e- 
richte iiber Landwirtscbatt, Sondei'utt no. 5:) (lierlin 
1932) eh. iv; Drutuhr Ainarpolitik, Friedrich List 
Gcsellsehai t, VerolVentlicduinRen, vols. \-\ii, 3 vols. 
(Herlin 103-); Zornei, 11 ., “betri(‘l).spn.hle:ne der 
ostiieutschen SiedliinR” in Landirh ts( hafllidir Jalir- 
bik'hrr, \t)l. lx.xiii (i<;3i) <)2V35; S< hiieuler, K., 
“Die Zwt*c kmassiRkeit der landw irtsi haftlichen Be- 
triebsRrossen iin SoliiiRcr Induslriehezirk” in Be- 
riditc ubrr Laiuhviitsdiajt , n.s , m» 1. ix. (1^28) fKR-104; 
Dir ay^rarisdirn I ' nnvalzunifru ini au^srrrussisd/rn 
Ostcuropa^ compiled liy M. SerinR (Beilin i<>3o); 
Conrad, M., Pradukt urn und AuduJii drr o\t- und 
sudostruropdisdirn handnnrtsdiaj t (( )hlau i<)28j; Levy, 
llennann, Dir k'nisldiuny und Hiukiuiny drs lajuD 
wirtsdiaftlidirn ( ii os'^brti irfn s in l',n<dund (Berlin 
1904), tr. by U. Kenyon as Laiy,r atul Small Jloldinys 
(CainbridRt , Edr. i<)ii); Johnson, A 11 ., The Di\- 
apprarancr if the Small Landmcnrr (Oxlord 1909); 
Eliaschewitseh, A., Die Bnvryuny zuyumtrn drr 
kleinen landivirtsrhajtlidirn Gutei in Enylond (Munich 
1914); MarchcRay, A., Lr dfvelnpprnimi dr la pro- 
privte pay sannr rn France (l*aris 11124); }'x <*< sta, j. P., 
La Prqueha prupirdad rural en la Repiiblica Argenttna 
(Buenos Aires 1923). 

SMALL l.OANS. Although gencrically the 
term small loans includes any lending of small 
sums, its reference has generally been restricted 
to the operations c)f agencies which specialize in 
making small loans, mainly to consumers. On 
the European continent small loans are supplied 
largely by pawnbrokers and by credit coopera- 
tives. l^hesc forms of Icntiing are known also in 
Great Britain, but the bulk ol cash credit to con- 
sumers is provided l^y commercial money- 
lenders. In the United States, however, tliere 
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have developed, in addition to the general 
moneylender, the pawnbroker and the credit co- 
operative, several highly distinctive credit agen- 
cies peculiarly adapted to dealing with con- 
sumers; these are technically described as small 
loan institutions. 

d'lie sjiecilically American institutions as well 
as the other agencies specializing in small lend- 
ing have ciTlain common characteristics. 'Fheir 
loan funds usually consist of invested capital 
rather than of deposits as in the case of the 
hanks. T] icir scemity is neither so litjuid nor in 
many cases so complete as that of banks. In 
most types of eonsumer lending rcpavment is by 
instalir^mt. These cbaracteri.stics indicate that 
the charges imposed by small loan agencies are 
higher than those demanded by standard bank- 
ing iTistiiiitions; tor the risk may lie greater or 
the investigation to minimize risk will he costly, 
the method of collectkm is relatively more cx- 
pensi\(‘, and the return involveel must lie a 
tradestnan s prolil rather than a broker s ft'c as 
in the ease of th<" baiik. 

I'he jilienomenon of small loans is not of 
recentorigin. Since the Reuaissanet* at least there 
has always lieen a demand for eredit in small 
amounts, d'his demand was limited at first to the 
artisan and eomnxTcial classes and was met 
largely by commercial paw nbrokers and pawn- 
shops operated under jiublic auspices. It wtis 
nurtured by the gradual ilecay of the guild sys- 
tem from tlie fifteenth to the seventei*nth cen- 
tury and was intensified in the eighteenth by the 
industrial re\’olution. Only in the second half of 
the nineteenth cenliiry, however, did the small 
loan problem assume its modern aspects. Pres- 
sure for higher standanls of living under condi- 
tionsof fixed income and lack of social provision 
for emergency e.xjienditures connected with ill- 
ne.ss, death and unemidoymiait created an in- 
creasing demand for small consumtT loans. At 
the .same time the growing reliance upon credit 
in the normal conduct of business affairs left 
small scale business more dependent than liefore 
upon financing by non-banking institutions, for 
the hanking system as it develojied in the course 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was 
not prepared to grant credits in comparatively 
small amounts. It w^as about this time that credit 
cooperation came into its own in continental 
Eurojie. Although it emphasized credit for pro- 
ductive purposes, the credit cooperative to- 
gether with the paw'nshoji appears to have 
achieved a fairly adeejuate solution of the small 
loan problem as manifested on the continent 
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lyittle room was left for the- ammicrcial nioTicy- 
Icndcr churginu; rates except pcilaips in a 
few lar^H‘ cities, where huvintt j>awn tickets and 
lending by the d<jy or A\eek to stni^^Jhig pedlars 
and stn-el ^'eIlders oileretl lucrative o])]K)rtuiii- 
ties. 

In drear Britain, on the other hand, the com- 
mercial nionevleiuler jwospered, w hile the credit 
cof>perati\'e failed to take root despite legislative 
encouraiteineiit. 'The first enactment, pavssed in 
JS35, was desittned to leita(i'/e and promote 
quasi-eharilahl(‘ loan funds for “the industrious 
classes.” On condition that their rules of opera- 
tion were certified hy a ju’oeedure similar to that 
applicable to friendly societies, they were p\en 
sj>eeial facilities for reeo\ery of debts and were 
ex('mj>ted from stamj) taxes; their loans repay- 
able in 40 or 50 weekly instalments were limited, 
however, to a maximum of £ and theeharttes, 
deductible in advance, were restricted to 5 ]><-r- 
cent annually, I’lie certilied loan vsocieties were 
established on a tran'e secure footing under the 
law of 1S40, which was made j>ermaneTJt in 
1S6 3; the\ were gi\t n x irtuallx unlimited pow’crs 
of rrcowry and allox^ed to ch«irge 12 percent 
annually in achlitioti to an iiKfuiry let. not to ex- 
ceed one shilling sixpence. I’iiis law is so broad 
that it eoxers not onl\' purely benevolent .socie- 
tit\s and nuilnal societies l*nl akso commercial 
lenders seeking to take advantagt' of the unex- 
ampled facilities for the recovery of debts, d'he 
number of certified soci(‘ties was never consider- 
able and aj'pears now to be steaddy declining; of 
J 22 societies in operation at the end of iq 2 () with 
an annual loan \olume of less than /'i 75,000, 
abcMit t)0 were local etl in London and tlie ad- 
joining counties. VVliereas the act of 1840 ex- 
tends only to Ixnglaiul and W ales, in 1876 the 
Treasury authorizetl registration iiiuler the 
Frieiullv Societies Act of loan societies also in 
Scotlantl ami Ireland. Provision was made 
thereby for llu' registration of numerous money 
clubs tbrougboiit ( Ireat liritain as well as of de- 
posit and loan svstems attached to Scottish and 
Irish friendly societies. 'Phe loans of K])ecially 
authorized societies, axailahle to menil^ers only, 
are limited to a maximum of repayahlc 

in weekly instalments running over 3J, or 4 years 
atid are secureil lyy two or three signatures. The 
abuse of tile sjH'cial authority by an unscrupu- 
lous group of jwomoters, indicative of the inter- 
nal weakness of these societies, led to the with- 
draw^al of tlu* authority in 1917. At the end of 
1929, however, 250 sueli societies with an annual 
loan volume of about £(>00^000 were still in 
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exislenec. Since 1893 cooperative lending so- 
cieties have been permitted to exist under the 
Industrial and Provident Societi(‘s Act, but un- 
less speeifieally t‘xempted l)y tite Board of 1 radc 
they ar<‘ subject to the same regulations as com- 
mercial moneylenders. In 1929 there were t8 so- 
cieties of this tvpt‘, whic h during year lent a 
tola! of about £1^0,000 to tlieir members. Much 
more numerous than tlu‘ r<‘gistered societies arc 
the informal savings and loan grouj-is ])opular 
among working men; the.se, however, aie for the 
most part wry small and tem]>orary organiza- 
tions which divide their accuniulations at the 
end of the year. 

No single form of coojierativt* credit in Great 
Britain nor cTvdit coo]>i“ration as a whole can be 
eornjvired in volume ot business or number of 
offices to commercial monex leiuling. Previously 
it xvas customary to distinguish several t^pes of 
monevleiulers: the big West I'lul loan oflices 
dealing with highly connected peo]>le wdio 
wished to anticipate their iiu'ome or inheritance; 
the lenders in great provincial cities linancing 
small or young business establisbments w'liicli 
had no standing with conservative British hanks; 
the general moneylenders xvlio under a variety 
of disguises accjuirecl a ehentele among profes- 
sional peo[)lc, the cis*rgy, farmers and sliop- 
kee[)ers in distress, goxernnu'nt and bank ern- 
ploxees; and the slum usurer catering to the 
xvorkitig classes. At ]>resent, Iiowcmt, the only 
significant distinction is that betwecai the general 
moneylender and the slum nsurer, for th(‘ eco- 
nomic changes of the era folloxving the World 
War iiave reduced the numl>er of aristocratic 
horroxvers and dimini.shed ’he depeiuk-nce of 
Jegitimate business upon non-banking credit. 

^Phe general moneyk'niler will oeeasionaliy 
lend a large sum, but tlie va.st majority of hi.s 
loans arc for sums under /’too. d’hey are ad- 
vanced most frequently on a simple note of hand 
or hill of exchange, seldom xvith anv signature 
other than that of the liorrower and his spouse. 
'Phe use of the bill of sale, eorrespoiuling to the 
American chattel mortgage, is not so extensixx^ 
as might he cxjH'Cted, because it is not effeclivc 
for sums less than ^30 and it must .state clearly 
the interest charged in terms of a jiereentage rate 
per annum. Since the attachment of xxxirkcrs’ 
xvages is prohibited in England and restricted in 
Scoliaiid, w^age assignments are practically un- 
knoxvn. The working class moneylender, who 
may be the plant foreman, a xxidow in the 
neighborhood or a storekeeper around the 
corner, lends sums counted in shillings from one 
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pay day to the ne'.t and seldom charp^cs less than 
a penny in the shilling per week. The use of 
formal credit instrumcMits is of course out of the 
question, and the enforcement of obligations is 
entirely a matter of extralegal j^ressure. f'or this 
reason legislative regulation of Tuoneylending is 
of no consequence for this type of lemler. 

d'hese legal restrictions were tiie natural con- 
sequence of the abuses and harsh practises 
which followed the repeal of the usury laws in 
1854. Knactments relating to wage assignments 
and hills of sale in the iS-^o’s and iSSo’s were 
followed in iqoo by tbe Moneylenders Act, 
which required the registialion of lenders and 
gave to the courts the power to go Ih IuiuI tlie 
formal bargains to ]>rot<‘Ct l^orrowers (roin un- 
iue hardship and c>:orbit,!nt inlert'st rate's. 'This 
act, amended in was Miccesstul i>nl\ in 

part; tlu' requirement of registration w i.> ott(‘:i 
<‘vaded; moneyleiulers acteel un<*ilncally in ob- 
taining business and Uiisn.^ed tlu' judicial proc- 
esses in enforcing tht'ir harsli contracts; and 
interest rates remained liigh, normaliy ()0 to 100 
percent a year, in addition to iie<iu(‘nt ie('s, 
bonuses and penalties. Tlie Moneylciuh'rs Act 
()1 J q~7 seeks t< > t'rathcate tin se e\ ils by it t jini mg 
a license for each mont'vlending e.'.iabiishment 
‘oasetl upon judicial iiuestigation ol applicants, 
by aliolishing most types of advcitising and cir- 
culari/ing for btirrowers, by jirescribing means 
of keeping the borrower informed about the 
loan, by^ enacting the method of computing 
interest and, although it does not li\ a maximum 
interest rati-, h\ jircsiimiiiK tin.- inti-ri-si to l>c 
axci'ssivc and tin- aim-rim-iil sulijiit to rourt 
intervention if the rate exiieils 4S ]>ereent a 

In the United States conimereial mom vknd- 
ing developed at a soineMhat later date ilian in 
England; it is said to have been estaMislu-d as a 
separate business about 

dilfcrcnce in eeonornie and politie.d eonditions 
its develojnnent followed quite distiiiit bins. 
Since there nerc few wealthy borrowers and 
numerons small hanks nere availahle to meet 
the demand for business eredil, the emphasis 
from the outset was upon small consumers’ 
loans. Because no restrictions were imposed 
upon the use of chattel mortgagi-s and wagm as- 
signments, these became the predominant hirms 
of security. 'I'lie most obtrusive eharacteristic of 
American monevlending in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the early years of the twentieth was its 
illegality, since with few cvceptious American 
states failed to repeal the old usury laws, which 
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restrictcii lawful iutcrest on loans to a maximum 
of (), 8 or occasionally 10 percent per annum. 
While in some statt's the piuvnbroking laws were 
liberal enough to permit a legitimate small loan 
business, most of the demand for small con- 
sumer credit had to seek an underground outlet; 
this It found in the “loan shark," the money- 
lender turned lawbreaker. 

The loan shark is t he otfs]>ring of two txirents, 
the borrower’s ignorance and traditional legis- 
lative policy, 'bhe born>wer's ignorance is 
characterized bv his failure to mulerstand the 
concealment of a usurious interest rate or the 
harsh pro\ isions lor enforcement of the loan 
eontiael such as e('ntession ol jiulgment, 
waive I of notice, a]>]>ointment of the' lender as 
bomwv'cr’s .iltorne'V in fae't aiul the* piovislon for 
lenew. Is on default, wdiieh furtlier n.ise*s the 
inU rest rate. 'The limitation of interest by usury 
statutes not onlv bars the development of a kwv- 
fiij small loan business but e:neoiirages rates 
beyond th<»se eommereially protitable in order to 
eompen.sate for the stigma of illegality and the 
fear of loss (.1 mt(M-e‘st or ju'ineipal aeeortling to 
statute. 

Although in tlie last quarter eentnry certain 
types of li nding at high inti'ivst were legalized, 
l(»an sliarks still o]>erate not only in the states 
which faileil to libt'rali/e the old usury restric- 
tions but also in the other states where certain 
ty'pes of borrowers cannot ])r()fitablv b<'^ aeeoni 
modated by the lawful commercial lenders 
Estimates iiuheate that ev'en in recent yt*ars loan 
sharks granted annually about 15,000,000 loans 
amounting in the aggregate to some :iy75o,ooo 
000 or Si ,000,000,000. illicit business is so 

widespread as to ]H'rmit chain organization: it 
has l^een said that as lew as 11 lenders maintain 
5:^5 olhta's. I'he modern loan shark still uses 
ciiattel mortgages anti to an even larger extent 
the additional security of wage assignments. Hut 
chattel mortgages art' no longer eenlined mainly 
to household furnishings; autornolhlt's are more 
jMipular. 'Tile automobile Itian shark, calling hi^ 
l)usiness “refmaneing," exacts his liigh charges 
iiy' means of bonuses, discounts, insurance fees, 
recording lees anti the like; a delintjiient bor- 
rower is fiirllicr mulcted for “seizure" ol “ctin- 
.stabie" ft*es anti storage charges. Most ol the 
present tiay w'agc assignments consist of “salary 
purchases," a means of evading certain legal re- 
strictions anti provitling a v iearitnis semblance 
of legality. 'The lender “buys" a stipulated part 
of the borrower’s accrued wages for a lesser 
amount. Jf he gives the borrower $50 in ex 
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change for the right to $55 on the next pay day a 
fortiught later, the actual interest charge, al- 
though concealed, is 240 percent a year. The 
rates are commonly as high as 4S0 percent, and 
legal records testify t() rates of 2(')00 percent a 
year. 

The first organized effort to combat the loan 
sharks was tlie eslahlishineiil of remedial loan 
societies. C’apital was solicited by appeal to the 
pul^lic spirit of the contributors and upon the 
promise of dividends limited to 6 or (S percent; 
and special charters were* obtained from the state 
to permit lending at rates liiglu;r tlian the usury 
maxima. The movement did not realiy get under 
way until the iS^o’s; by U)0()y when at the sug- 
gestion of the Itussell Sage foundation the Na- 
tir)nal l^'ederalion of Uemedial Loan Associations 
was formed, tliere were 15 such societies, 14 of 
which WiTc located in large cities in tlie east and 
middle west. In 1915 the number of these so- 
cieties reached a maximum of 38, but it was al- 
ready recognized that limited dividends and 
jHiblie sjuril could not supply enough capital to 
meet the increasing demand for consumers’ 
credit. Distinct from the seiTiiphilanthrojuc 
remedials are the charitable loan funds which 
grant interest free loans to tlie needy- 'Jdie most 
highly developed of these organizations, founded 
in in New' York, is the Hebrew Free Ja)an 
Society; similar although smaller societies exist 
in a number of large cities throughout the 
country. 

Encouraging as was the success of the remedial 
in combating unconscionable pawnbrokers in 
some large cities, it failed to supply adequate 
capital to conquer the loan shark. 'Lhis, it was 
/ccogiiized, could be accomplished only if a 
reasonat)]y profitable interest rate W'cre per- 
mitted to commercial lenders. To this end, 
however, the American states, unlike Great 
Britain, did not repeal the usury law'S. Instead 
they made exceptions in favor of certain types of 
lenders and of lending technique's. These new' 
lenders are of three principal sorts: personal 
finance companies, industrial banks and per- 
sonal loan (lt!partments of commercial banks. 

Tlie personal finance business is founded 
largely upon the L^niform Small Loan Law, a 
type of enactment devised by the Russell Sage 
h'oundation in 1916 after similar progressive 
legislation in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The 
Uniform Law established two major principles, 
which had been emerging from the legislation 
of the j)revious decade, and buttressed them with 
machinerv that would make them legally elFec- 


tive. The first principle was the classification of 
loans according to size. By setting a limit of $300 
on the loans subject to special legislation the law 
was able to overcome constitutional difficulties 
and at the same time to afford protection to the 
small borrower. Tlie second principle was v.. 
exempt from the operation of the ortliuary nsury 
laws any lender who would voluntarily submit 
to licensing and supervision bv die state banking 
authorities; under these conditions he could 
charge intcTcst of 3^ j>crcent a month on unpaid 
balances. The law made a number of other pro- 
visions for the protection of the borrower and the 
public c(}nceniing many details of the lender’s 
l)usine.ss. Violation of the act was a misde- 
meanor; and an overcliarge voided the loan 
cvmtract. Tlie first draft of the I hiiform Act has 
been modified on four occasions to make it more 
coiiiprebeiisive. It is now’ a part of the law" of 26 
states, affecting more than tw"o thirds of the 
countr\"’s ])()puIation; some C'f these states, how"- 
cver, ha\'e changed details and do not allow so 
much as 3.I jicrcent interest per month. 

The type of lending which the Uniform 
Small Loan Law has developed is an ethical 
evolution of the type of lending formerly carried 
on by illegal lenders; in fact many of the personal 
financecomjianies were engaged in a similar tyjie 
of lending before the law' authori/.tal it. Loans 
are made predominantly to families on the sig- 
nature of both husbaiul and wife, iinsu]>poi’ted 
by comakers or endorsers. As ostensible security 
the lender recpiires, in cases covering 80 jicrcent 
of the outstanding loans, a ehattel mortgage on 
household gootls and sometimes a wage assign- 
ment as w'ell. The lender can foreclose the 
mortgage and demand that the borrow'cr’s em- 
ployer pay the borrower’s wages to him, accord- 
ing to the p’*'*^">sions of the local wage assign- 
ment law. In practise, however, the substantial 
companies seldom resort to such extreme meas- 
ures; even at the sacrifice of some immediate 
collections they attempt to assist in keeping the 
borrower solvent. Collecting under a wage as- 
signment may lead to the borrower’s discharge 
from employment; foreclosure of the chattel 
mortgage seldom repays tlie amount of the loan. 
The lender therefore relics largt:ly on the moral 
stability of the borrower, having first investi- 
gated his standing in the community, the dura- 
tion of his employment and his general credit. 
Studies of personal finance companies in several 
states in 1930 and 1931 n veal that there was 
about 20 percent of total delinquency in the 
normal course of business, but that legal action 
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to enforce payment occurred m only .2 percent market rates, the cost of the loans to the con- 
of the total annual volume of the loans. surner may ultimately be reduced. Yet it is safe 

Despite its comparatively late inception the to assume that loan funds will never cost the 
personal finance business has developed enor- personal finance companies as little as they cost 
mous volume. Beginning withabout $8, 250, oooin the commercial banks or even the industrial 
outstanding loans in 1916 small loan licensees banks. 

reached an outstanding volume of over $275,- Industrial banks differ from personal finance 
000,000 by 193 this amount declined by about companies in the nature and methods of their 
$20,000,000 in 1932. In the latter year the total business. They lend not only their invested 
volume of loans granted by 3t^67 licensed offices capital but alsc) funtis that are in effect deposited 
was probably about $4So,ooo,ooo. Over a with tliem through the purchase of their invest - 
quarter of the total number of offices were oper- nicnt a rtificates, on which they have been pay- 
ated by 28 chain companies, of which one com- ing a return usually i jH*rccnt above the savings 
pany ojicrated 263 and another 148 offices; the bank rate, 'riiey never take chattel mortgages or 
combined annual business of these two com- wage assignments but secure their loans by cn- 
panies evceetled $100,000,000. It is estimated dorsc’uent of sureties — \isually of two C(j- 
that the average loan advanced by personal makers, one of whotn at least is financially re- 
finance companies amounts to $130 and that, sponsible —and to a lesser degree by real e.state 
while the maturity range is five to twenty or collateral security. Industrial banks do not 
month.>, the repayment is tyjfically s]>rcad over compute interest as a percentage rate on unpaid 
somewhat more than a year d'his figure prob- balances; instead tlu‘) deduct the interest on the 
ably does not take accoimt of loans refunded whole loan in advance, at the rate of $6 or $8 

because of the inability of the l>orrower to main- or occasionally as much as $12 per $100. In ad- 

tain the original schedule of repayments; the dition they usually charge ati inquiry fee of 
exact proportion of refunded loans is uncertain, $2 per loan. Like other small loan agencies, 
but it is behev(‘d to be rather high, perhaps as however, they require repayment in instalments, 
much as a half of the total number of loans. weekly, semimonthly or monthly, usually 

This phenomc'ual growth of the personal running over a period of 10 months or 50 weeks, 

finance husiiu'ss has not failed to arouse opposi- It is obvious that, even when the discount fea- 
tion. A group of economists has attacked an ture is disregarded, with re]>ayment spread in 
interest rate as high as 42 percent a year, and the equal instalments over the entire period of ma- 
loan shark interests have made concerted efforts turity the true cost of the loan to the borrower is 
^o reduce the legal rate and drive the legitimate about double the apparent rate; indeed it has 
lenders from the field. In a few states lhe.se cam- been estimated that the usual charge of indus- 
paigns have been successful; in 1930 New Jersey trial banks amounts to 17.3 percent per annum, 
reduced its rate from 3 percent to jI percent, The first and best known type of industrial 
only to increase it in 1932 to 2?, percent because bank is the Morris Plan company, originated in 
of the flight of capital. The defenders of the rate 1910 by Arthur 11 . Morris in Norfolk, Virginia, 
explain that the legal charge is a maximum, tliat Morris IMan banks were established in great 
a lower maximum would not supp'y adequate mimhers during the ]'>ost-vvar decade; in 1933 
legitimate capital to meet :he tirujands for therewcrealtogelherjoSsuchinstitutionsoper- 
credit, that competition will cut the rate (one of ating in 150 cities in 32 states. Despite the 
the two largest comjianies, for instance, has common name they do not constitute a chain 
voluntarily reduced its rate to 2I jHTcent a under single ownership but rather a federation 
month) and that the high legal rate does not re- whose central units, the Industrial Finance Cor- 
sult in undue net earnings. Figures on net jioration and the Morris Plan Bankers’ Associa- 
earnings are, however, not completely trust- tion, render certain auxiliary services to the af- 
worthy. One of the greatest contributing factors filiated members. With a few' exceptions the 
to the high rate of itUerest lias been the prejudice same is true of the smaller federated systems of 
in the mind of the investing public, precluding industrial banks organized after the World War 
the loan companies from obtaining capital at in imitatiot^ of the Morris Plan. I'he aggregate 
regular market prices. Since the two largest annual volume of loans by industrial banks is 
companies arc now listed on the New York probably in the neighborhood of $400,000,000; 
Stock Exchange and have floated sizable issues although they make loans up to $5000, their 
of preferred stock and debentuix^ at the usual average loan is slightly above $200. Notwith- 
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standing the claim that their method of lending 
is similar to that of commercial hanks, they 
operate in 24 states under special laws and in 2 
state's under small loan laws; elsewhere they 
function under the imamendetl hanking law or 
general cor})oration law in a manner that might 
with motleration he vailed extralegal. Recent 
legislatixc devclopiru'iits, particularly lederal 
d'.'posil insurance and its cxtcaision to mutual 
savMigs hanks, leiul to throw some douht upon 
the .ihilitv of the majority of industrial hanks to 
attract sa\ings to tlu' same extent as ]>reviously. 

ddic' ostcaisihlc* succ'css of the industrial hanks 
has tempted conimcTcial hanks to allord c*om- 
paiahle credit facilities. Although in individual 
instance':'. ]K‘rsonal loan departnuaits wc're organ- 
i/c'd as c'arh' as ih-’3 loans on the 

“iiulustri.d ])lan” were* made* hy a commercial 
hank in i()20,il was j)uhlie il\ ass<»ciate'd with the 
National C it\ Bank of New "S'ork in icjaS that 
e'stahlished the* scheme on a firm basis, 'rhe 
growth until 0)31 was rapid. 'The numhe'r of 
hanks with j)crsonal loan departments was 22 in 
ig2<S, <>5 in i(^2() and 141 in tlic annual 

volume' <d' husiiK'ss was e-stimated at $40,000,000 
for J()2(;, $150,000,000 for i()3o and $320,000,- 
000 lor 1^31, hut in 11)32 it declined to $270,- 
oocj,ooo. V Idle the iihiximum loan in some hanks 
is $20on ai.d in most $1000, the* average loan in 
i()2()~3[ was little <»\'er $250 and in 1932 about 
$22 5. 

ddu' method of doing business in the personal 
Joan de'partnu'nls is essentially the same as in 
industrial hanks. Loans are made e'xclusive'ly on 
comake-r guaranties; interest, usually at (> hut 
sonu'times at S perce'iit, is discounted in ael- 
vaiK'e ; fe'i s ami investigation charges gcn(*rally 
make tiu* total ]M'eliminary charges higher than 8 
jH'rcent; rejxiymenl in in.stalme*nts, weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly spre-ad ove*r a year, and 
high lines lor dc'lay in payment increase thee-ost 
to the borrower. Almost hall the hanks, it semns, 
reex'ive the instalment jxiyments into a de}>osit 
aevount,on which intere'st is]vaid,thus reducing 
materially the re*al c'ost to the borrower. Even so 
the* lowe'st net e*ost to the borrower is ovct ej per- 
cent a year and the t yjde'al cost about 17 percent, 
d'here is naturally some question concerning the 
legality of such charges unde*r the usury law's — 
and there- are usury laws in 43 states. Notwith- 
standing tliese rate^, there is considerable douht 
about the profitableness of pe-rsonal loan dt'- 
partments as such. During the first year, when 
loans totaling over $i (>,500.000 were made to 
more than 50,000 horrow'crs, the personal loan 


deq>artment e>f the Natiemal City Bank showed 
no profit. Only gre'ater volume lield promise o." 
prf>fit, but fc'W' hanks t^f>uld ho]>e to ele-vclop 
greater volume' than this. From the hankerV 
standpoint the' merits of the system lie in the 
opportunity it affords for ac-cjuiring new' savings 
accounts and the means it prejvides of eliminat- 
ing small, slow paying loans from the regular 
loan def>a?*lments. 

'i'he future e>f the small loan hnsiiuxss in the 
LhiiU'd States remains obscure. Its tremendous 
ex])aiisif>n iu the ]>f)St-w'ar years may be a 
phc'iK>iTR‘non of a highly inelividiialized society 
seeking a marke't for its rapielly incre:asing stock 
of consumers’ goods. Certainly the iiulustrial 
dcjvre.s.sjon which h<'gan in 1929 has worked 
hardshi]> on tlic lenders by contracting their 
market and weakt'iiing the credit of their bor- 
rowers imd pros]>ecti\e borrow ers. lA eii if these 
specific industrial ills arc onlv temporary and the 
average' con.sumcr regains aik't|uate jirojx'rty and 
wages to seek loans, a proK)ngi‘d depression may 
lead to the socialization of various functions ami 
thus destroy ])arts of the small loan business. 
Health insurance on a n.itional scale or expan- 
sion of the public health program tends to cut 
down the tk'mand lor loans to linance illness. 
Lhieniployment insurance minimizt's the peri- 
odic need bar outside* hnaneial assistance, 
(’hange in the e*ce>nomie or legal aspe-e't of in- 
stalment se-lling would seriously allect the 
marke-t for small loans. I nless anel until such 
external inlluences alle'Ct small loan enterprise, 
hovwve'r, it may gain in ]>opukintv hy policing 
itself ln>m within. It would the'iehy become a 
more attractive investment lor lunds which 
coiikl in turn he le nt at reduced rate-s e>f interest. 

(ii'i)ri'Hi:v Mav 

Srr: Lo.an'.s, Plksox \l; P vw muiokiny;; Loki'ora'Hon; 
C'Ki.nii Coo!Mat.vrioN; Lsi ky. 
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States, ed. by E\ans Clark (New Ve.>rk 1933) ch. xi, 
and ( sury and llsurv Lares (Boston 192^); Illinois, 
Bureau e)f Labor Statistics, Fifth Biennial Report 
(Sprinjj’iield iSKS) p. v\i-e.x\n; Chicago, Department 
eil Public Welfare, Bulletin, \(» 1 . i no. 4; Kansas, 

Bureau of Labe)r and Imlustrial Statistics, Set ond An- 
nual Report ('Topeka 1S.S7) p. 09 »o<S, and Fifteenth 
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brokers” in Fourth Biennial Report (St. Paul 1895) 
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p. 17-50; Maryland, Bureau nf Industrial Statistics, 
Fifth Aujiual Report {Baltinmrc jK(j7) p. 7(> S(), atul 
h'ourteefitii . htnual Report (Baltimore ioo()) p. 200-77 
Inirman, S. L., “('oiulilions o! Borrow intx amon^ the 
J’oor" in I'liiled States, Bureau of Lalior, Bulletin, 
\oL xii (ii)OO) (122-35; Wassam, \V., The Stihtry 
L<kui Business in Nere )'oih (hty (New ’S ork kjocS); 
Ham, A. 11 ., 77 /e ilhattcl J^oan Business (New York 
lOOo); Ciallert, 1 ). J., I Iilhorn, W . S., and Alav, 
( ieoflrey, Snujll J.oun Leyi'hition, Bussell Sajte I'oun- 
<]ati(>n, Small Ia>ans<-ries(New \’ork 1 032 ); 1 lenderson, 
J.eon, ‘‘Slate Kejjjulati' >n ot Small l.,oan Businesses,” 
and Nuitt-nt, Rolf, “Small I.oaii Debt in the I'nited 
Stales” in Journul of Business, \ol. i\ (ui^i) 217 26, 
and \ol. ^ ii (1034) 1-21; h isher, C. < )., “ I'he Small 
l.oan Problem: C'onneelieul l^.spei ieiu e” in Aineruun 
Economic Ri'i'ieic, vol. \i\ (1020) 1^1 O/l “The Small 
To.m Business” in .Imeruun luoiumm Reiie 7 c, \ol. 
x\i ( 103 1 ) supplement, ] 7 . 1 i 2(1; Robinsf>n, I -ouis N., 
and StCiirns, M. Iw, Ten 'riiousand SmoU l.ouns, Rus- 
sell Sap(‘ I’oundation, Small Loan senes (New' York 
1030), Kini’,, \\ . 1 ., The Snuill Bonn Sit uut u>n in Ee^r 
Jersey in luju (Titaiton io2<>); 'rownsend, tb, (!on- 
suhier Junius in UJsionstn (Madison 1032); I luted 
Stall's, Bureau of luireiinii and Domestii (.'<immerre, 
‘‘Lausi's ol B.inkrupti'ies am<»ne C'onsumeis” bv 
Sadil and R. ’\\ \\'illi<ims, Domes'tu (hnnnierie Senes, 
TUK S2 ( lObH; Stren<jjhen>mj, (\i Rtoiedine/nihe jntluinl 
System, United States, Uoiu^ress, 72’ui ( ’onj'.., istsess., 
Senate document, n<i. (15 (H)t2); \ <i/t' T<i:c 'Jininud, 
\ol. >dii (1032-33) 3; 1 ler/or', 1 ’. \V., The Moms 

Jdun uj Industmd /in/zA///'/ ((■ Im aijo niaS), Robinson, 
iamis N., “The Morns Plan” in Amctn.in luonomir 
RcT'ieir, \ol. x\i (mti) 222-35; 1 lames, Ib W., 'I'he 
Smull Juuin I )ep(ji tment (New 'S'ork 1031)* 

I'OK Oiiirit (.’ot M'Kils: ()rthard, Doiothy J., and 
Mav, Cieolliev, Monevlendinit in ( ii l ut Rnttiin, Russell 
Sat.'e J''oundation, Small Loan senes (New ’^'ork 
i<>33); BoSiinquet, I lelen, “Tin- Burden ol Small 
Debts,” and Wlutelotk, W. 11 ., “'The Jniliisirial 
C’leelit S\steni and Impiisonment lor Ltbt”in 7 'Ao- 
nomii foil) mil, \ol. \i (i(S()()) 212 2 s, and \ol. \\i\ 

( t «n4) 3.3~“4^'i 1 a\ erpool Joint Keseaix h (_«)mmiilee on 
the Domestic (.’omlit ion and INpenditure ol the 
Lan\ilies of C’ertain Lixerpool Lalxjunrs, Jloie the 
Cuisual Luboiner Tires (Li\ erpool igoo); \ esst*litsky, 
\b de, and Bulkley, M. JL, “Mone\ Leiulmtt aiiKinr; 
the London Poor” in Soi lolomt til Rerus'', vol. ix 
(i<n(> 17) J2(/-3(S; Botteher, A., “l)ie dt hen Ar- 
beitnehmerbanken” in Jahrhiu her J in Aiitiomilokono- 
rnie und Sfutistih, \ol. i \.\iv (n)2(t) 330-50; Barou, N., 
iJoope) titii'e Bunkinj^ (London 1032). 

SiMARl\ WILLIAM (18531^15). 
econontisl. Smart was a siu’ccsstid maiiiitae- 
tiircr before he became a teacher; lie 3vas a]>- 
poiiiled lecturer at lluiversity (Vdle^t*, Dundee, 
and at Queen Margaret Colle^m, Glasgow, in 
i<S(Sf) and professor at the I 'niver.sity of (dasgow 
in iSc)6. He was deeply impressed by Carlyle 
and Ruskin and above all by Ldward Caird, at 
whose instigation he undertook to introduce to 
English readers the works of the Austrian school 
^n interest and value. His translations of the 
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writings of Bi»hm- P.awerk and Wie.ser are mod- 
els of their kind, and the inlroduelions poividt'd 
by Smart contain ma.sterly analyses. 'I'he intlii 
enct' of the Austrian dot trine ol marginal u!ilil\ 
as the oi)en sesanu* to economit mysteries was 
intensified by Smart 's stud\ of Marshall s woik, 
and many of his ItM'tures wi*r(‘ devoted to ex- 
pounding the theory of valiit' as set out in Mai- 
shall’s U'ntiiplrs nt Fi nnomii s. But .'smart 's 
business experiente and the fact that he taught 
in a thriving industrial cit\' k(‘pt him Irom losing 
himself in abstractions. His hooks deal with the 
urg(‘nt problems of the day and espei ially w ith 
socialist criticism of tlu* uneijual distribution of 
income inherent in a capitalist :.ociety. He "e- 
ilerateil tlu' ttxiching of Car)\l(‘ as to the high, 
function of the capuiins ol industry, aiul the 
transformation of trades into }>rolessions was 
one of his abiding aspirations. He defended 
competition as coo]>eration viisgiiiseil, and he 
sought (‘conomie sahalion in the adoption of 
mutual serxice as a conscious motne. He was 
ap[)rehensi\e of drastic naiu dies for s/)cial ills 
aiul frccjiitailly .stressed tlu' favorable ri.se in the 
standard of living gradually attained by the 
common peojiU‘ in haigland 1x4 ween iSoo aiul 
it)00. In i()05 he was appointetl a member of 
the Roval Commi.ssion on !^>or Laws aiul Relief 
of Distress, which involved four years ol strenu- 
ous work. He was chairman of the Documents 
Committee and he wrote a number of valuable 
historical memoranda, which are included in the 
report published in ipotp He then embarked 
on the task, stupendous for a man ol his age, 
of writing the Etotiomic Annuls of the l\ine- 
teenth (h'ntury\ he had completed two volumes 
at the time of his sudden death. 

Thomas Joxr.s 

Important 7 co)ks: uJn I ntiodiu tion to the 'I'heory of 
\’alue (Lomlnn J<Sc;i, 3rd ed. 0/14); Studies in luo- 
nonius (London I'he I )istnhution if huonm 

(London 2iul rr\ . cd. mu 2); Ta\atron of Land 

I allies and the Sinide Ta\ (( Ikisi'ow inoo); 'I'he Return 
to Rroteilion (l^ondon 0^04, 2nd ed. M>ob); Ihonomic 
Annals if the Sinetrenth ('.entiiiy, 2 vols, (London 
M)io 17J; Sviond Thoughts (f an E'conomist (London 
inib). 

(Consult: C'annan, Edwin, in lu anomic Journal, vol. xxv 
(1915) 300 05 

SMELTING. See Metals; Iron and Sti:!:l 
Industry . 

SMILL:S. SAMUEL (1812- 1904), English pop- 
ular author. Smiles was editor of the Leeds 
Times and later a railw'ay official. As a journ;ilist 
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active in radical politics in the north of England dition. lie was horn at Kirkcaldy, studied at 


Smiles was an c\|)onent of middle class, indi- 
vidualistic radicalism and, although an ardent 
supporter of many measures in the interest of 
the w'firking classes, he energetically ojiposed 
Chartism and later s/)cialisin. After the initial 
success of his Life of (L'orgv Slephensun (London 
i<S57, rev. ed. iSt)4) he wrot<‘ ihographies ol 
many of the inventors and business men of early 
English industrialism, in which he emphasized 
the jKTsonal qualities that had led to their 
attainments, llis works of popular edification 
w^e?*e very wid<‘ly r(‘ad, notably Si Jf Help (Lon- 
don 1859, new etl. i8ho), which sold about 300,- 
000 copies and was translat<‘d into many lan- 
guages. 

Smiles’ immediate forbears were of the radical 
W'ing of ScotcJ) Cahinisin, anil his own view's 
were largely the secularized evpression of this 
religious background. Despite their facih* opti- 
mism his teachings reflect the moral rigor that 
lay behintl Victorian economic individualism. 
With all shades of radicalism hi' shared a general 
hostility to privilege of birth or inherited wealth, 
but his primary emphasis was on individualistic 
economic virtik^s as (MkIs in themselves. His 
W'ritings compri.se not merely a .series of precepts 
for success but a definite ethical doctrine The 
iu‘cessity of labor is no longer portrayed as the 
curse of Adam but as a positive blessing; knowl- 
edge and education are valuable but only whim 
combined with a worthy and generally practical 
purpose. Smiles held that the careful uiili'/ation 
of time is of j^aramounl importance; that hon- 
esty and uprightness, industiw and perseverance, 
always triumjdi over difhciilt cNternal circum- 
vStances; and that for the most jiart people have 
only their own neglect, mismanagement and 
improvidence to blame for their misfortunes. 
Smiles thus .saw in individual economy and 
providence the only salvation of the working 
classes. Although he praised the same ethical 
qualities in all walks of life, he regarded business 
as by far the most favorable calling for the exer- 
cise of virtue and the development of character. 

'FAix-orr Parsons 

Other important nnrks: Lives of the Kii^inecrs, 3 vols. 
(Londi)n i8()I-(»2; new cd., 5 v<ds., 1874); Life ami 
Luhouf (London 1887); Autohwjyraphy, cd. by Thomas 
Mackay (Daidon 1905). 

SMITH, ADAM (1723-90), Scottish economist 
and moralist. Smith w'as the pioneer formulator 
of English classical c^conomics and with Ricardo 
the chief formative influence in the classical tra- 


(lla.sgow Lniversity, where he was a pupil o 
JTancis Hutcheson, from 1737 to 1740 and at 
Oxford from 1740 to 174^; lectured at Edin- 
burgh from 174S to 1751; became professor of 
logic at Glasgow in 1751 and was professor of 
moral philosojdiy there from 175^ 

The Theory of Moral Seutments appeared in 
1759. hVom 17^4 to i7b() he traveled, chiefly in 
France, as tutor of the young duke of Buccleuch, 
becoming acquainted with XOItaire, Turgot 
Quesnay and other leading thinkers. His chief 
work, The Wealth (f Natiotjs^ v\as published in 
I77f); and two years afterward he was made a 
commissioner of customs at J.dinburgh, w'heri 
he lived until his death. 

Smith was a friiaid of Hume as well as a pupi' 
of Hutcheson and early absorbed the idea, then 
becoming j>revalent among ]>hil()sophers, of an 
order of nature in human affairs, operating 
through the ])rinciples of human nature as its 
medium. For him, however, rational self- 
interest was ni‘ither a mechanically perfect 
guide, as it was for Bentlaim atid his follow'ers, 
nor supreme in all realms of life. Sym]>athy 
rather than utility or enlightened self-interest is 
the basis of Smith’s Moral Sentiments^ and he 
seems to hav e marked off the economic realm as 
the appropriate field of thi* latter motives. 
SmitlTs belief in the beneficence of free enter- 
prise is more than a mere assumption, for it is 
suj>ported by a wealth of fact and analysis of 
economic ]>roces.ses. But neither is this belief a 
conclusion dictated solely In scientific reasoning 
— viewed from this standpoirl the chain of de- 
duction has conspicuously weak links. 'Fhe 
natural inference is that he absorbed from the 
philosophy of the lime a predisjiosition in favor 
of a beneficent order of lil)ert y; that further he 
found the world .suffering from misguided forms 
of control; and that to him liberty meant pri- 
marily freedom from these jurticufar kinds of 
restrictions and not, for example, from modern 
social legislation. 

do Smith the doctrine of liberty could not be 
a scientific analysis of an actual economic sys- 
tem, since the order of liln:rty did not then exist- 
I’Vee exchange had develojH'd to a point where 
it furnished a background of imperfectly ful- 
filled tendencies from which }>revailing rc- 
stritrtions might be apjwaised. More fundamen- 
tal iy j>erhaps humanitarian and potentially 
democratic ideals could similarly furnish a 
standpoint from which miglu be viewed the 
system of eighteenth century nationalism with 



Smiles- 

its callous, militaristic, dynastic and aristocratic 
scheme of values. 

The economic system of Smith’s lime was 
that of mercantilism; there were simovals 
of earlier guild and local restrictions; the faeton* 
system was in its infancy, but steam power was 
yet to be applied to industry. iVivale enterprise 
had advanced productive efficiency in both 
agriculture and manufacturing; and, in luigland 
at least, capital flowed from j)ri\ate sources in 
amounts which, while not su]H‘rabundant, were 
adequate to the exploitation of existing tech- 
niques. Ill contrast political go\ eminent w'as not 
only conspicuously inefficient Init mainly an 
instrument of class aims and jirlvlleges such as 
competitive private enterprise tended to break 
down. In harmony with this situation Smith 
found that the general dogma of libertv em- 
bodied the most ctmlral anil \ ilal truth; but his 
realism qualified it with exce}nions, and he fell 
back at critical pi'ints on tlie position not tliat 
liberty worked (lawlessly but tliat the worst evils 
resulted from wrong governmental policies. 

Along witli this theme, although only im- 
jH'rfectly integrated with it. Smith ]'.resented an 
analysis of tin* natural tendencies of what is 
nowadays called the price system, which iur- 
nished the point of departurt' for the subsequent 
development of “economic theory.” f or most of 
his specific points of doctriin* he could probably 
not claim jiriority. Protessor 1 lollandcr h.is noted 
as liis chief contribution the .setting up of a 
staiulard of ap[>raisal bas<*d on amount of goods 
produced for tlie consumption of the people at 
l‘^rge. 

Smith’s analysis starts with the division of 
labor, limited by the extent of the market, and 
proceeds to a .study of value and j>rice and ol the 
“natural levels” of the shares in distribution 
(“conijioneiit parts of price”), b'or Smith the 
labor a thing will buy is an absolute measure of 
its value, for instance, in relation to deferred 
payments and other changes in lime, )>ut labor 
cost docs not alone determine excliange values. 
He speaks of wealth as the product of labor and 
of profits and rent as deductions from that prod- 
uct; but the subsequent Marxian theory o( 
exploitation was built not on this view but on the 
more sophisticated labor-cost value theory of 
Ricardo. Wages, according to Smith, can be 
sustained above a subsistence level only by con- 
tinued progress in productive efficiency. Rent 
does not detennine price but is ratlicr deter- 
mined by it. 

Smith proceeds to discuss the natural order of 
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development of different forms of production, 
the historical order supposedly paralleling the 
order ol .superior productivity as gauged by the 
amount ol productive labor a given capital sets 
in motion, ’flic superiority he accords to agri- 
culture by this standard suggests phvsiocraiic 
leanings, although he rejects the dogma of tlie 
sole productivity of agriculture. The alleged 
superiority of domestic to foreign trade (not 
convincingly demo n.st rated) contributes to the 
case against mercantilism. 1 le .sets up canons of 
taxation consistent witli his general standpoint 
and hence neither mercantilistic nor physio- 
eratic, but neutral in their effects on “natural” 
economic development. His treatment of public 
cxpendiiurcs brings out interesting views on the 
economic and social functions of government 
and sonu surprising ay'>plications of individual- 
ism t( iustiee, t^diicalion and religion. 

Discussing .sysU'ins of economics he d(‘fmt\s 
mercaiitilisTn in terms of its identification of 
wealth witli mone\ and on that basis condemns 
it utterlv, although mi a broader view vvliieh 
identifies mercantilism as one form of economii 
nationalism he apy^roves certain elements in llie 
.system, as, for example, the navigation acts, lii 
cases at least he maintains consistency by re- 
garding such measures as involving a .sacrihee 
of oynilence, whieli may nevertheless be justilied 
by a superior value of a dillerenl sort: that of 
national defense. 

His vitwvs had immediate and immense in- 
fluence and a success which he himself did not 
antieiytate. Running eoiinler as they did to 
y^ow'erful vested mleiests, he did not expect 
them to emerge victorious. 'The free trade revo- 
lution in hatgland which tollowed in a later 
generation is yirobably to be exyilained by the 
rise to j)olilic-al yiower of industrial interests 
desirous of chea|> food lor the workers and so 
ojiy^osed to the t‘orii laws, while the manufactur- 
ing sujireniacy which England gained by taking 
the lead in tin* industrial n*vohition called for no 
yiroteetion but was best served by freedom of 
trade, d’hc industrial revolution also broke down 
the craft interests benefiting by the survivals of 
guild restrictions. In ( iermany, with its different 
economic situation and yiolilical system, the 
success of Smith’s economics came later, and its 
suyiremacy w'as short lived. Other countries 
adoyited much of Smith’s ideology while re- 
maining yirotectionistic, and the later course of 
the classical tradition was on the whole more in- 
fluenced by Ricardo than by Smith. 

'I’he valiiiitv of Smitli’s doctrines for a much 
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later ape is perhaps inaiiily a matter of academic 
interest. It may possibly he said that, so far as 
etvMiomic l)chavior is still a matter of free in- 
dividual choice, much truth remains, althouph it 
all needs to be rethought in terms oi modern 
conditions and knf)\vledpe, esj^ecially of the 
forces conditioninp such free choices. In some 
respects Smith inay be closer to fact than the 
later utilitarian lopic or its Austrian develop- 
Tiuait. In his tiiru' as now the wr)rhl was far from 
followinp a “system of natural liberty"; but then 
it was mo\inp toward it, while now it is movinp 
away. hVom an expression of thinps in process of 
Ivc'minp the doctrine became in the mid- 
ninetetmth century a bulwark of thinps existinp; 
fnan an attack on outstanding \ ested interests of 
its Lla\ it became a ilekaiseol thoseof a later day 
(f)ftrn apj>Ii(al ii> wa^s foreipn to Smith’s own 
thouphtj. And now it seems a refuge of “his- 
toric hoiuesickru‘ss." 

'riK‘ trade barriers establishcal since the World 
W'ar are in the class of restrictions against which 
Smith’s system })ro})erly applu's and might give 
it renewed v<ilidil\, saw lor the apparent im- 
possibility of mo\ing in the Smithian direction. 
In other hehls this im}>ossibility seems even 
clearer. An int*i]iient impasse between the order 
of (‘ompetiti\e liberty and the tendemw of 
(‘iitrepreneurs and others to combined action, 
set'll but f)a.s.sed o\er by Smith, has now become 
a ckxninant fact. .\n economy of large corpora- 
tions is not individualism in the Smithian sense, 
which rclerrcd to actu.il iiulividuals. 'I’ht* mod- 
ern busiiu‘ss cycle is clearly a tliflerent thing 
from the trade lluctuations rcllected in Smith’s 
writings; and the rtvognition of insecurities 
arising from human arrangements but beyond 
the jH)wer of iiulixiduals to meet successfully 
has altt'rcd one of the ba.ses of indh iduali.st 
j>hilo.so]diy. 'The “natuial order" can no longer 
be calletl natural in contrast to opposing forces, 
not e\en in the sense of an all sufheient ideal, 
d'lu' principle of free choice and free exchange 
remains an element in the present economic 
order and doubtless has a proper ]>lace and 
scope; but tluxst* art* \et to be determined, one 
possibility being a closer aj'iproximation to the 
results oi the (ideal) system of liberty but by 
methods of ('onseious direction. 

d’he most valid element in Smith’s work was 
liis prescience in selecting for the emphasis ac- 
corded by a central formula those elements de- 
manding fuller expression than the time ac- 
cordeil, and whose achievement of that fuller 
expression was destined to be the outstanding 


fact of a coming generation. But an ideology that 
shall have the same measure of pragmatic 
validity in relation to the forces of the tw'cntieth 
century must include new elements and must 
combine its elements with a very different bal- 
ance of emphasis. 

John Maurice Clark 

Works: The T/irnry of Moral Sniti incuts (London 
1750; new ed. by I.)Li^^dd Stew.irt, 1S5;, ); ^ ln<iuiry 
into the :\otinr and (louses of the Weidlh of \dtious, 

2 vofs. (l.ondon i77t>; Tieu eil. by Iklwin C ':innan, 
1^04); Leituics on Justice, Police, Perenue and Anns, 
ed. by Kdwin t 'anniiii (()Nfoid Essays on Phdo- 

sopfneed Suhiects, to W’hich is Piefised an Account of 
the Life and H’ritinits oj the . lutficn , hy l)uL;ald Stesvart 
(Dublin 1705). 

(dinsidt: Stewart, Duyald, in liis (lollectcd Jl'cnhs, ed. 
i)y Williani llatnillon, \ol. \ ( I.dinbvirL'h iS()o) p. 

lbu‘, John, Life of Adam Smith (London iSo.s); 

( )ni’ken, August, Adam Smith in dn ( lid t in lO sc hn hte 
(Vienna i.S74g Adam Smith inul Immanuel Kant 
(Leipsie i<S77), and “Das .Ad.iin Sniilli-f'ntblem” in 
Zeitschnjt far So': iahcissc'nst haft , \(»1. 1 (iSpS) 25 33, 
101 oS, 17b— 87, Stephen, Leslie, I listen y of Envjish 
'I'homiht in the Eiu^hteenth (lentury, 2 \ols. (:^rd ed. 
London i<)02) vol, 11, p. 70 80, Boiitit , |., 

“ ‘"riu' d'beory of Moral Seniinuaits,’ l)^ Ailani Sinilb, 
I75(>“ \n Jounud of Jdtilosophic al Studn s, ^oI. 1 ( 

Small, Albion \\ ., ^Idam Smith and Modem 
Soiio/oj^ey (Cb.eapo ino7), Moirow, (denn K., 'J'he 
Ethic al and Ec oncmiic J'heoi les of . Idam Smith, (.‘ornell 
I'liixeisilv, Stuilies in Philosophy, no. 13 (New ’^'o^k 
1023); Dekitoiir, Albert, Adam Smith (i*.iris i88b); 

I lasbat h, W ilhelm, ( ntersuc hunoen iihei Idam Smith 
und die Entail hi uni,’ del politischen ( ihoiioime (Leipsic 
i8(>i ); Bapt'hot, W'aller, “ \d.un Snnlii .iml < )u? Mod- 
ern Le^inoniy” in bis and Life, ed b\ I'., I. \\'. 

Harrin}j;ton, \ol. \n (l.ondon p. C'an- 

nan, I'kiwin, /I Iliston of the 1 heoius of J'lodiic tion 
and Distnhution in Eindidi Political Economy, Jioin 
lyyti to / .V/<V (3rd etl. J aiiKlon i •; 1 7 ) D 1. i \ , and "Adam 
Smith as an lu'ononiist” m Ec oiiomic a, \ol. \i (i(>2l)) 
123 34; Anionn, Albeil, "Atlam Smith uml die 
CIi undprobleme der N.itionaloKonomie" in Zeitsehiijt 
Jill die i^esamte Staatuvissensc haft , \()l. 1\\\ ( ni2S 2(») 
575 b,pS; (irazi.ini, .A., in Aiaicdi di cconoima, \oj. ii 
(1^25 2b) 17-42; aidam Smith J.ntuies to 

(lominemorate the Sesc/utc entenmaf of the l^uhlic atiori 
of 'Phe Wealth of JSlations" ((.’hieaj^o 1428^. 

SMITH, LDMHND MI NROE (iS54-i()2()), 
American jurist and jiolitical scientist. Alunroc 
Smith graduated from Amherst Ckillege in US74 
and received his law degree from Columbia 
College three years later. 1 1 is studies in civ il law 
and legal history at various Pairoj)ean universi- 
ties from iSyy to iSSo brought him into ttotttacl 
with the leading jurists of the time, inHuding 
Bruns, W'indscheitl, Jhering and Gneist, to 
whom he later devoted an extensive scries of 
articles in the Political Sriuire (Juarterly. After 
obtaining the degree of doctor of jurisprudence 
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from Gottingen University, Munroe Smith be- 
came a member of the faculty of C’olunibhi 
University, a connection whicli lasted from iSSo 
until his retirement in 1924. Aj^iointed pro- 
fessor of histoiy and political sciiaice in iSS-^, 
he was given the chair of Roman law and com- 
parative jurisprudence in 1R91, while in 1922 he 
became professor of Luropean legal histor>. 
Munroe Smith was inlluential in transforming 
Columbia from a college into a UTii\ersity with 
wide facilities for graduate study and was one 
of the group led by Burgess which established 
the first school of }>olitical scieiaa* in the I'nitcd 
States. As managing editen* o! the Po/ilnal Sri- 
ence Ouartcrly from its fouThiati('n m i8S() to 
1S93, 1904 to i()i3 Mun- 

roe Smith obtaint‘d tlie collaVioiaii.m of Ihiro- 
pcan as well as American scholaiw and estab- 
lished tht‘ journars reputation, lie scr\ed as 
president of the ATneiic.m l^)iitical Science As- 
sociatif)n in 1917. 

His profound knowledge of foreign as well as 
of Anglo-AmtTican law and liis rare insight into 
the relations of law to history and tlu‘ ottier 
social scienct's gaveMunr(H‘ Smith tor more than 
a generation a imicpie position in the lields of 
historical and comparative jurisprutlence, which 
enabled him to contribute lualerLilly to the lih- 
erali/ation of leg<d education in the I'liikd 
States. In his lectures and writings his critic, d 
appreciations of dctailctl legal plaaumiena are 
synlhesi'/ed bv the notable conception that Idiro- 
j)ean legal history had a coinTiion, cultural evo- 
lution and did not consist lueialy o1 narrow, 
Tiational tlevt‘lo})ments. Munnu* Sirutli’s prin- 
cipal works include Bismarck and (>crman I nify; 
a Historical ()uili?w (New York i8()(S, 3rd ed. 
1923), a ekessic interpretation of Bismarck's life 
and works, and two studies relating to the crisis 
of 1914, Out of Their (hvn Months (New York 

1917) and Militarism and Statecraft -Ni-w York 

1918) . 1’he latter was translated into many for- 
eign languages. His other leading books are H 
(jcneral ] iezv (f TurojH'an Leyal History and 
Other Papers (New York 1927), which is a c(»l- 
Icction (>1 his most imjMinant articles; and The 
Dcz'ehtpment <f European Laiv (New ^'ork 192.S), 
a posthumous edition of his comprehensiNc 
Icctun^s on European legal history. His dis.serta- 
tion, “d’he Law of C'itizonshi}> from the Inter- 
national Point of View,” was published in con- 
densed form in Lalor s Cyclopedia of Political 
Science (vol. ii, Chicago 1883, p. 941-56). A 
complete li«t of his writings is to be found in 
A Bibliography of the Faculty of Political Science 
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of Columbia Cniversity\ iSSo-iujo (New York 
1931, p 12-18). 

1 IhssI'L E. Yn i i:ma 
(kiii'iult-. K. R. A., in C.Dlutfihtu Alumw, 

\t)l. xMi 2 <)) 571-7-; I’lii’ss, C'liiiuU' M., 

in . hnlietsf (hoiiunU s' IJuiotoly, \t)l \\i ( n;2U 27) 
22-2(); Stone, 1 L 1 ’., iti lnterrKition.il Aeiuluiny ot 
C’onip.natu e Law, \ol. i (Berlin luzS) p. Si; 92. 

SAirril, (R)ld)\VlN (i823-1{)io), Anglo- 
C'anadi.m historian and jniblicist. In i8()8 Smith, 
an Englishman by birtli and education, emi- 
grated to iht' New' Worltl, w here he spent the re- 
mainder of Ills liie. I le was in the Tnitctl States 
at tlu* lime w htai e’orncll Idiivcrsitv was btang 
organi/ei' atrd bccamt‘ one t)i the small and dis- 
linguistjcd group of its lirst pi-otcssors. lie 
inarrieil a wealthy lids in Uorouto iu 1S71 and 
subseijui niiy li\cd in that city. Although ire was 
regiu. professor ol modern histor\ .it (Ivford 
troll' 185810 1 S()(), jirolc'^sor of Ihiglish and con- 
stitutional history at C'orncll from iSt'iS to i8()4, 
president ol the American Historical Association 
in 190.} and author of outline histories of‘ ( lrc.it 
Britain and tile 1 uited St.it es, Smith’s w ork as a 
historian isot minor signifjcance. lie had neither 
gifts nor serious resjuet for rt'seareh and only a 
superficial historical knowledge. Bui as speaker, 
writer and couln)\ ersiahst 011 all eontem]u>r.iry 
cjuestions he was e<-|uipp(Hl with juisi; i\e c'oiiN ic- 
lions, a \igorous ejiigrammatlc style .ind an un- 
failing interest and litcrar\ actixity. A lifelong 
adherent of tlu‘ M.mchester seliool nf ec*onomic-s 
h(‘ became in his latca* \ ears a st.uich oppmu ut of 
im]>erialism. He urged not only tin* eom]>l(‘tc 
iiKk-pendenee of Canada iVom Great Britain but 
also the remoyal of taritl barriers belweiai 
Canada and the I'lilteil SUtes as a prelimin.iry 
to annexation by tlu* larger republic. Ills ad- 
vocacy of such a policy aroused great antago- 
nism, but his actiyitics on behalf of less eoiitro- 
versial local intcnxsts caused him ultimately to be 
accepted as one of C’auad.i’s most distiuguishetl 
citizens. Both in I'ingland and in Canada his 
yiews were almost always those of a minority. 
He o|4>osed the Boer War. He disliked Cecil 
Rhodes and n^gretted his bequest to ( )\(ord. He 
deprecated the sueeessiye imperial conlerenees 
in London, maintaining that the dominions and 
even India should be encouraged to set up for 
themscKes. Inconsistently he opposed home 
rule for Ireland, believing the Irish race in- 
capable of self-government, broke with (Bad- 
stone on the subject and joined the Unionists, 
altlKiugh he hated their imperialist views and 
distrusted Chamberlain. Smith disapproved of 
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ihe Spanish- American War and he wrote 
against the growing American imperialism. 

Edward }\ Cheyney 

Important narks: The Rror^ianizat ion of the University 
of Oxford (London iHOS); The United States; an 
Outline of I*oliti( a! I listnry {\ AnnVm 1 <S(> 3 ); The United 
Kingdom; a Political History^ 2 vols. (London l8gg); 
Lectures and Essay k (Nrvv York 1K81); Essays on 
(Juestions of the lJa\\ Politiial and Social (New Y^)rk 
i 8(>3, 2nd rfv. cd. iH(j4); Canada and the Canadian 
Question (l^ondon jSgi); Comnionivralth or Empire 
(Nrw ^'ork i<) 02 ); Eeminisccmes, ed. by Arnold 
Ilaultain (New ^\^rk 1910L 

Consult: ilaultain, ' 1 '. Arntild, Goldwin Smith; Ilis 
LiU' and Opinions (London IU13). 

SMITH, JAMES ALLEN (1860-1(^4), Amer- 
ican }>()litical scientist. Smith was born in 
Missouri and was educated first at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and then at the Lniversity of 
Micliigan, where he received his doctorate. He 
became professor of political science at the 
University of Washington, where he taught from 
i 8<;7 to 1920. A colleague and friend of Smith’s 
at the latter university was Vernon lyouis 
i^arrington, whose seminal history of American 
literature ow'ed much to the contact. Because of 
the unorthodox views W'hich he held Smith 
did not e\}>erience a rapid advance in his 
acatlemic career. 

Smith set in motion the econoTiiic interpreta- 
tion of the American constitution. His The 
Spirit of American (lovernment (New' York 1907) 
W'as a juoneering work. Coiitemi>orary American 
jurists and political scientists regarded the con- 
stitution as a more or less tlivinely inspinxl in- 
strument of government whose inniT truths 
could readily begrasjxxl by exegesis. The re.sult 
of this con.stitution worship w'as a liighly un- 
critical and static constitutional logomachy. Ob- 
stTving the frustration of democratic govern- 
ment in his own time, Smith was led to inquire 
into the origins of the constitution. The decades 
after the Civil War had amply demonstrated 
“the cohesive power of public plunder” in 
American life. If the gfwernmeiit could be ex- 
ploited for private economic ends at one time, it 
was logical to believe that the phenomenon was 
not un})n‘cedt‘nted and might have existed also 
in the patristic period. 

Smitli was the first to demonstrate that the 
constitution was actually “a reactionary docu- 
ment.” Its mechanisms were intended to make 
majority rule impossible while preser\ing its 
external forms. 'This end tlie luithers had ac- 
t'omplisheil not onl)' bv means of the judicial 


veto and the adoi)tion of an exceedingly rigid 
amending process but by working out a highly 
intricate system of checks and balances. The 
constitution as it emergecJ from the convention 
w'as far from welc(jme to the people at large, and 
the .slate ratifying conventions adopted it only as 
the result of guile and jiresstire on the part of the 
conserv'ati\'e business interests whose innucnce 
had preponderated in the drafting of the instru- 
ment. 

It is true that when Smith WTote Turner had 
already emphasized the importance of economic 
forces in American histraical development, but 
his method remained to be applitxl in the arid 
domain of political .science. Smith’s apjiroach 
W'as historical and realistic, althougli where di- 
rect evidence was lacking he was ]u*rhaps too 
prone to fall back upon the inliertait nature of 
the political mechanisms embodied in the con- 
.stitution. In certain respects he was perhaps too 
Machiavellian, but his fundanuMital thesis re- 
mains unshakable. Beard's An Kconomic Inter- 
pretation of the Const ilnl ion of ihe I tit teeJ States^ 
published six years later, has achieved tnorc 
fame than Smith’s work; but it w'as hardly 
more than a documentation of Smith’s general 
conclusions. 

Smith’s ideas w'cre an important influence in 
launching the Ihogressive movement, furnishing 
much of its ideological basis, although his book 
would have caused an even greater .stir if it had 
been published a few vears later. Despite the 
continuous pciwersion of democratic govern- 
ment by econoniic interests which Smith ob- 
served he remained nevertheless a good JefFer- 
.sonian democrat in his iimdanuMital outlook. 
'I’his factor no doubt deprives his second work, 
the posthumously published 77 /e Uro 7 vth and 
Decadence of Const itut/onai (fovernment (New 
York T930), of most of its interest and value; in 
fact it adds little to what Smith had already said 
despite its attempt to cope with more recent 
developments. Smith had heeii left behind hy 
tb.e march of the times. The work of many 
disvdjdes had reduced his later work to the lev'cl 
of commonplace. 

Wiia.iAM Seagle 

C^onsult: Parrinj^ton, Verium L., Introduction to The 
CroTvth and Decadence of Cona it ut tonal Covernment 
(New Yoik IQ30); Hamilton, Walton H., in Yale Lena 
Journaf vol. xl ( i (>30-3 1)152 53; Chamberlain, John, 
E'aretvell to Reform (New ^'urk 1932) ch. vii. 

SMITH, JOHN PRINCE. NVe JhtiNCE-SMiTn, 
John. 
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SMITH, JOSEPH (1805-44), Anicrit^n re- 
lipous leader. Sinith came of a familv of iiivstics 
and j^rew up in an illiterate and poverty stricken 
atmosphere chani^ed with religious revivalism. 
In his fifteenth year, while livin^r at Alanciiester 
in central New York, Smith elaiint'd that he had 
been visited by two angels, one of whom told 
him to remain aloof froin (he conliict between 
various religious groups in the town. Accfirding 
to Smith there were subseLjueiit \isitalioiis irom 
the angel, who R‘vealed to him the golden plates 
W’hich had purportedly been buried in a nearby 
hill by Mormon in 385 \.i). Smith stated that 
these contained reeords written in “reformed 
’» t.hey were in fiet a meaningless 
collection of (jreek and Hebraic characters 
mingled with Indian symbols. Smith translated 
the tablets with the aid of magic spectacles dis- 
covered near the plat<*s; the latter were ie\ itateel 
after their translation. 

d’his B(K)k of Mormtm , wiii J,i was published in 
Palmyra in 1830 (new ed. Salt Lake. Cdty i()2o), 
W’as intended to supplement the* Bible. It relaies 
the story of the settlement of America by a gr<»up 
of people who left Jerusalem after the confusiini 
of tongues at the 'Power of Baliel. Although the 
work repeats many of the statements (vft Ik 1 loly 
Scriptures, it also contains a curious medley of 
Protestant dogma and native su]>erstition and 
apjiears to have been influeneed by the current 
anti-Ckitholie and anti-Masonic movements. In 
later years Smith announced othei revelations 
dealing jirimarily with the doctrinc-s and organi- 
zation of 'The Church of J(‘sus Cluist of Latter- 
day Saints, whicdi he founded in 1830. Among 
them were A Bool: (f i '.omuKnidmcnts (Zion, Mo. 
1833 ) and Di)( trine and (iorenant$ (Kiilland 
1835, iK-KV ed. Salt Lake Cit> 

The hostilitv of their neighbors in the east 
led the JXIonnons under Smith to establish a 
colony in Kirtland, Ohio. In 183;, forced to 
leave Kirtland, they settled in western nlissouri. 
'I'herc as wxdl as in Ohio the prophet started the 
United Order, a form of communism of proj)- 
erty; he failed in both attempts, however, aiul 
substituted the principle of tithing. M(>b at- 
tacks forced the Mormons to leave Missouri for 
Illinois, where Smith reached the height of his 
power. He was may<>r of Nauvoo, a Mormon 
city of fifteen thousand inhabitants, aiul a power 
in state politics. He headed tlie Nau\oo Legion 
of six thousand uniformed men and announced 
himself a candidate for the presidency of the 
United States. A factional cjuarrel within the 
city, however, excited the e\ er reaciv sustneions 
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of the Gentiles and Smith W'as a tacked and slain. 

Present day Mornionism (</.? .still consi.sts 
largely of the doctrines jiropouiuied by its 
founder, who also instituted its w'ides[)read mis- 
sionary system. He introduced polygamy on the 
basis of a ixw elation subsequent to the Boo/:, but 
during his lifetime it wa.- practised secretly only 
by the leaders. Although lie was admired by his 
followers. Smith failed in .he ]iractical tests of 
leadership. He v\as always in controveisy with 
his aids, and hundreds of his converts became 
apostates. 'Phousands, however, took their 
places. At his death several factions contended 
for contr(>l of the church, but the main body 
followed Brigham ^’oung. 

Nki.s Axdkrson 

iUnnutt: Ttlle\ , 1. Wooilbi Ttic I'oundt r of Jtlof- 

wioiion (New mo.:), and “Populai Bil>les” in 

1 lisUn y of .ItncrK au I .itey atu) i\ (New 

V(nk m.ii) eh. \\\ui, pi i, He.iidslev, Harry M., 
Jfosr/'h South and J//\' Meyromn h!oif>ir<’ (Boston ip. 12 ); 
Kxans, h)hr\ \\., yo\<'t>h Stnit/i, an Ayncriidn J^ntphet 
(New Yak ip.tl); Cannon, CJeorge (J., /7/e Lift of 
Joseph Smith, the Prophtt (.Salt Lake Citv iSSS). 

SMl'PH, SIR THOMAS (r. i5i3-77)> English 
stitesman aiul .scholar. Smith came of a family 
of wealth and social ])osition. He entered Cam- 
bridge in his fourteenth year, became a fellow 
of Queen’s College iu 1530 and public orator to 
the university when only twenty-five. In 1540, 
having In'conu* inteR^.sted in the controversies 
raised fw the Reformation conctTiiing the rela- 
tions of church and .state, Smith went to the 
continent to .study civil ami canon law. He re- 
turneil to Caml>ritlge in 1542 with strong lean- 
ings lowartl Protest. mti.sm and I'aastianisrn. In 
1544 tlu‘ king appointed him first regius pio- 
iess(»r of civ if law at Cambridge. 

On the aecessif>n of lulward vi anti under the 
patronage* of Protector Somerset, apparently a 
distant relative, ht* was drawn into politics, 
holtling a number of public ofhees including one 
of the two principal secretaryshijis of state. On 
the fall of Somerset he .suffered exdip.st*, being 
deprived of mo.st of his offices, imprisoned for 
a time and heavily fined. He suffered .still more 
during Mary’s reactionary reign. 'Phat, as a 
Protestant, he escajK‘d more serious penalties 
was due mainly tt) the personal influence of 
Bi.shop (iardiner, for wht)m Smith had earlier 
inteicedecl. Under Pdizabeth he again ertierged 
as a man of jiovver. He entered Parliament in 
1559 and took a prominent jxirt in framing both 
tfie Act of Uniformity of that year and the 
revi.sed prayer book. From 1562 to j 566 he 
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ambassador to France, establishing an Anglo- 
French entente wliich, on a second embassy in 
1572, he was able to consummate in a defensive 
alliance. In>r this achiev(*ment Fli/ai)eth made 
him principal secretary of slate, ilis main work, 
howevi'r, was done. 

Srnitfi’s most notal)le work as a j>iiblicist was 
!)(' rcl'>uhli(a An;^l<n‘um (published posthumously 
in 1 5<S3, latest and best ed. b) L. Alston, IvOndon 
Tf>obj. ('omposed in Paris al)out I5b5 but writ- 
ten in faiulish, it presents an invaluable picture 
of the actual working of llu‘ Knglish constitu- 
ti()n, incluiling the administration of justice, in 
the middle 'J’udor j^eriod. As a diplomat he 
j)enned o\<‘r thrc{‘ hundred h-tters from bVance, 
which are calemlared in the Idi/abethan state 
]^a)H‘rs. lie also wrote* learned works on (ireek 
])n)nunciation and kmglish style. Smith is recog- 
nized as one of the abU“st and most honorable 
of the great men c)f 'Fiulor Fngland. 

F. J . C. I It AKNSflAW 

('i)nsiilf: Strvpc, John, 77/e Jj'fr of flu' Lcartifd Sir 
'I honia^ Smithy Kt. (new ed. ( >\jord 1 K 20 ); 

Allen, /. VV., .1 llistmv of ]*olttinil 'I'houidit in the 
SiKtecnth (h-fitmv (l/oruloii i<>j:<S) p. IJeaii- 

vereer, Ivilniond de, I'dhlcou hist orujuc di"i prog) I's de 
la philosoldnc politique (i'aiis iMsS) ch. x. 

S.Mrril, WILIdAM KOnFR’l'SON (i<s.|6- 
<^4), Scottish philologist, biblical and Semitic 
scholar. F.ducated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 
Smith achieved distinction in mathematics, 
jihvsical science and natural philosoj’^hy as well 
as in his chosen field ol theology and Semitic 
languages, llis scientilic mind res]>onded to the 
critical w'ork of Kuenen and W'ellhausen, .so that 
lie <‘arly became the l(*ading llritish exponent of 
the higher criticism. \\’hile jirofessor of ori- 
(*ntal languages and Old 'IVstament <*\egesis at 
f ree fliurch College he embotlied his scientilic: 
lindings in the article “Bible” contributed to the 
ninth edition of the KncvclopLudia JinUinnica , 
Orthoiloxy was di.sturbed. Smith was indiett'd 
before the (leneral Assembly and, although he 
lost his chair, won the battle lor freedom l^y 
vindicating the right of a member of the FVtv 
Church to accept the results of scientilic scholar- 
ship and to beliew in the ju'ogressive develop- 
ment of vital religion and theology. 

In iSSi Smith became joint editor of the 
Enryi lopucdui Ih itaunica and later as editor in 
chief carried that work to its conclusion. He was 
made Lord .Almoner’s profcsor of Arabic at 
Cambridge (1SS3), imi\ersity librarian (1SS6) 
and Atlams profe.s.sor of Arabic (icS.Sc;). During 
this jK'i iod his inti‘rest turned from purely Bibli- 


cal studies to the interpretation of the origin 
and development of Semitic religion. At that 
time the .searcli for religious origins and for the 
law of religious evolution was capturing ad- 
vanced scholai's in many fields. Unlike most of 
the others, Smith did not center his research 
upon the origin of ideas. He was the first to 
maintain that in ])rimitive religions the rites, 
institutions and practises were primary and not 
belit'f or myth. Religion was social, integral to 
the group, a way of securing and prc:serving the 
values of community life. The earliest religious 
group w'as composed of kinsmen bound togethei 
by blood relationship. Croups, howwer, in- 
cluded in the bk>od bond not only men but 
animals and gods who were originally totems. 
'I'his relationship accounts for the basic form of 
ancient sacrilice— a communion meal which re- 
movetl ekanents of discord and danger and 
renewed the bond betweiai the god and his kins- 
men by the communication of tlivine life k'rom 
this beginning, under the inlhu‘nce of n<‘W^ cul- 
tural conditions, the develo])menl of [U'operty 
rights and the elaboration of tlu* idea ol tabu, all 
other forms of sacrilice evoK (xl. 

A betlt*!' urKlersiandiug of totemism h;is dis- 
credited this theory ol origins, and it is now 
generally agreed that it is irnjKKssibk to wvave 
all forms of sacrilice into a genetic develo]'> merit. 
Nexertheless, Smith holds a securi* }>lace in the 
history of coinjxirati\'e religion lor his insistence 
on the social and jiraclical nature of religion, his 
realization that gods arc rooted in the social life 
of their ]>eople and by the intimations he gave, 
long unheeded by .schokirs, of tlu* purelv artifi- 
cial distinction between magic and religion. 

A. Fa si'AC'i: 1 Iavoon 

Iniportaiit 7 vorh\: Kinship and Marnmo- in lun/y Ara- 
bia (Lunilon 1S85; now od. by S. ('ook, 

'J'/ie Old 'I'cstainent in the jfea'ish (.'himh (bdinl>ai^'h 
l8<Si; 2nd od. London iS(>2); 'I'he Prophets of J si net 
and Their JHaee in History to the (dose of the Eighth 
Century jt (Edinburgh 1882; now' od. by T. K. 
C'hoyno, London 18(^5); Leetuies on the Religion of the 
Semites. First Series^ Abordoon I 'iii\ orsity, Burnott 
Loi’turcs, 1888-89 (I^diriburj.'h iS8(); 3rd od. by S. A. 
t\M)k, London 19.27); Lectures and Essays of JVilliam 
•Roheitsnn Snath, ed. by J. S. Black and (L W. 
Chrystal (London 1912). 

Consult: Black, J. S., anti (’hiTstal, G. W., The Life 
oj William Robertson Smith (Lorulon 1912); Pinard 
do la Boullavo, 11 ., L' etude comparee dcs religions, 2 
vols. (3rd ed. 1‘aris 1929) vol. i, p. 402. 

SMITH, ZlLPHA DREW (1852-1926), Amer- 
icaii social worker. Miss Smith in 1(879 became 
head of the small office staff' of the newly 



formed Associated Charities 
among the pioneer societies for organizing 
charity. In i«SS6 she was made gtaieral seereiarv. 
She and a group of outstanding eili/ens, 
managers of tlic society, made themselves 
familiar with the aceoniplisliintMits of the Lon- 
don society and pushed on e\jua'iinen tally with 
development in tlu* use of \olunteers, especially 
as family visitors, and h\ the systematic training 
of staff workers. Her classes for training field 
secretaries, begun in were llie forerunners 

of the modern schools for teaching social case 
work; and the Boston Aloiulax J-Acning Club 
founded by Iut and a few friends h\ iSSS was the 
first discussion grou]» of s(Kial workers in the 
I'nited States. Miss Smitli helpcil also to bring 
about the establishment of the hist jniblic ]>lay- 
ground in Boston. Because of TM>or health she 
Resigned from ht‘r ]iost in i<>o; and the following 
y(‘ar she becanu‘ associatt director of the new- 
1 \ formed Boston School (>f So<'i.il Work, later 
known as the Simmons Colli*ge Sc1h)o1 of 
Social Work; slu‘ retained this jnisition until 
illness coinjulleei her to retire in 

In her teaching, which was notably skilful, 
.she emphasized jiarlicnlarly the careful place- 
ment of .stude-nts in field wiirk and tlie correla- 
tion of that w'oik with studi(‘s. Throughout her 
carevr as organizer and teac lua* and in the fi‘\v 
]>ublis]icd works whic h slie found time to write, 
Miss Smith insisted that the main function of 
charity organizations and the test of their value 
lay in tin* strengthening of family life. 1 )(‘spite 
hcM' .strong feeling that the .slate* was to be 
resorted to only after all attcanjUs f(» build up 
family morale had been made by prhate relief 
agencies, yet she took part in framing wisely 
the mothers’ aid law in Massachusetts. 

As a ]>ioneer in the m‘W calling ol social work, 
she enjo\ed the resjH*el and fric-neblnp of the 
most out.standingof }u‘reonteniporaru-s — includ- 
ing Alarvl'h Richmond in the Cniteil States and 
Charles S. Loch, head of the l.oiidon society. 

iKM RliY R. BkAC KFIT 

hnportant ‘icoik: Dcu’yfnf IfVVv s' dtid Dcscftinii JIus- 
hdfuh, AssociatfJ C hanties of Boston, }*ul»Iiealion.s, 
no. 75 (Boston jgoi ). 

(.^omuh: Rich, 1 \ 1 . B., in Fannlw \ol. xi ( n>30 31) 
f)7 7(); Boston Liitiiily Welinic .Socictv, anti Simmons 
C-\>llc)Ltc, ScluKil of Social Work, Mcctim: in Mcninry 
f)f Zilphti /.>. Smith . . . Held . . I'tcccmhcr r/c 7 'cnth, 
jqjO (n.p., n.d.). 

SMLIGCLING is the illegal transportation of 
things or }H‘rsons into 01 out of a country in 
lance of payment of an impost or in viola- 
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tion of an absolute prohibition. Probably there 
has always been smuggling w henever the jtrohts 
seemed to oflset the risks. Internal smuggling 
persisted in France, with its proxinciai in- 
et]ualilies, until the h'rench Rexolution; hut 
smuggling on the whole has bi'cn eoiK'erned 
with national frontiers. Tlie practise came into 
particular prominence in earlv modern times, 
when mercantilist ic doctrines led to national 
customs duties and commercial }>r(>hibiii(>ns in 
place of the earlier local tolls. Occasionally 
sniiiggiing lias Ix'cn a matter of sneaking tilings 
out of a country; violations, foi- inslanee, of the 
edict.s forbidding tlu* exportation of white ele- 
phants from Siam, merino shet*p from Spain 
and m.uhinerv from I^igland m tlie early days 
of the industrial revolution. ’The vast hulk of 
smuggling ojierations, lunvever, has consisted of 
impf>rtations. 

probably the longest continuous smuggling 
activity was that whicfi eentennl on the south 
coast of England for some fi\<‘ centuries. At the 
outset, in the fourteenth century, exjHirts were 
.smuggled. 'Idie effort to encourage a domestic 
woolen industry by imposing heavy export 
duties upon raw wool or by prohibiting its e\- 
]>oitation entirely led, bv reason of the great 
demand in Flanders for hatgland's cliief com- 
mercial offering, to the prolonged success of 
.smuggling bands, known as “owlers” because 
they worked at night. The center of their ac- 
tivity was Romney Marsh, when* the men ot the 
(’iiKjue Ports \veleom(*d smuggling, like piracy 
and privateering, as a rt'lief from die tedium of 
regular commerce. A marked change came when 
Fngland tried to pay part of the c.ost of its long 
series of h'r(‘neh wars (itiSi; by means of 

high customs duties. Bv 1700 the Idigli.sh 
smugglers were shilling from exports to im- 
ports. For a century and a lialf they brought 
gre^t (juaiitities of bramly, tobacco, tea and 
other liighly taxed cfimmodities into haiglaiul. 
'Fhere was .some activity 011 the ea.stern coast and 
around the Isle of Man, but the old region of 
Kent, Susse.x and Hampshire remained the 
center of operations. 

During the eighteenth century .some of the 
continental nations had trouble with rnerland 
smuggling. Through remote jiasses in the l^yre- 
m*es contraband moved both ways lietween 
France and Spain. France, where Colbert had 
developed an elaiiorate system of commerciaf 
restriction.s in the jirevious eeiitury, was also 
ficMKledwith tobacco and other things from Savoy, 
Switzerland, Germany and the Netherlands 


Smith — Smuggling 

of Boston, then 
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As Europe expanded overseas, tJie extension 
of monopolistic inercantilistic measures to the 
colonics was an invitation to persistent and 
wides}')read smu^glin^. 'This was most prevalent 
in the Spanish and English colonies. Holland 
rigidly repressed it in the East I ndies hut abetted 
it in America. 

Sjxiin neglected the normal commercial needs 
and desires of its American colonists but at the 
same time .strictiv proscribed all intiTcourse 
with other nations, d’liis vast potential market 
was a chronic temptation to Anglo-Saxon trad- 
ers. English or American smugglers violated the 
Sjjanish regulations from the time when Haw- 
kins s(d(I slaves at the cannon’s mouth in Jdixa- 
beth’s dav down to the gun running in the last 
days of Spanish rule in C uba four centuries 
later. "Die legal l(K)j)holeof a ship a \ear, granted 
to England by Spain in the Asiento at Ihrecht in 
171 t, was shaineJessiy exjdoited l)y smugglers 
from England a’... its Anierican colonies. Span- 
ish efforts to c'heck die practise led to tlie War of 
Jenkins’s Ear iu l73(^ As the wars of i^atin 
American independence approached, shortly 
after i<Soo, the Irtiglish and Americans became 
still bolder in their vsmuggling, whicli included 
the practise of gun running. I'liis smuggling of 
arms has been associated e\’er since with revolu- 
tionary mo\ements in those regions. 

While the Sjninish colonists let the Anglo- 
Saxons smuggle for them, faigLind’s American 
colonists ran a nourishing smuggling business 
on their own account. ’Their defiance of the 
Navigation Acts and oilier commercial laws 
became so j^re valent that for a long lime thei 
were not forced to resort to the usual clandestine 
practises of smugglers. ’Tobacco, indigo, masts 
and oth^** ''^‘tuimeraleil" articles were to be 
ship}>ed only to Taiglantl, but many colonial 
cargoes weni ilirect to (‘onlinental ports when 
higher prices could be obtained there. ’Tea, tex- 
tiles and other oversea jiroducts were to be 
purchased only in England, but large amounts 
came direct from Holland and other parts of 
EurojK*. ’The American colonists furnished food 
and naval materials to the TVencli and Spanish 
colonies even when the mother countries were 
at war with England. ’The most irnjKirtant, and 
probably the most justifiable branch of colonial 
smuggling, was the trade with the Jrtench and 
to a lesser extent with the Sj^anish sugar islands 
of the West liulies. In 1733 the planters of 
Jamaica and the other British islands secured the 
pass;ige of a Molasses Act (or Sugar Actb laying 
a prohibitive dutv on the bringing of sugar, rum 


and molasses into the mainland colonies from 
the foreign islands. The British islands, how- 
ever, could not absorb all the lumber, fish, flour 
and beef which the Yankees produced. 1 hose 
articles at the same time were in heavy demand 
in the French and Spanish islands, which 
needed an outlet for their surplus sugar and 
molasses. TJie Act of 1733 became virtually a 
dead letter, fjovernor Bernard of Alassachusetts 
e.stimated that f)f some 15,000 hogsheads of rum 
lu'ought int{> that colony in one year, few^er than 
500 came legally from the British islands. Hren- 
ville tried to stop thest* colonial irregularities in 
1763, only to precij)itate much more serious 
froublix 

In the early years of the nineteenth century 
the Na])oleonic w'ars brought on one of the 
greatest ejndemics of smuggling in history. 
Napoleon issued his Berlin and Milan decrees, 
closing the ]H)rts of the w hole continent to Eng- 
lish trade. 1 lad the regulations of this continental 
system been enforced at tluar face valut*, Europe 
would have gone for several ye.irs without tea, 
coffee, chocolate*, sugar and other colonial wares 
and would in addition have suffered a shortage 
of British textiles and liardware. With millions 
desiring such articles and with Taigland in 
constant tjuest of markets it is not surprising that 
large ejuanlities of contraband seeped into 
Europe*. 1 Ie*ligoland, in the North Se*a, became a 
lively ex-nter for regular smuggling operations; 
while* the* abnormal use of iicense*s and neutral 
flags together with the* venality of port e)flicials 
inaele possible furl her e:xtensive operations 
which may also be classeel as smuggling. At the 
same* perioe) the Tanbarge> anel Noii-Intcrcemrse 
acts in the Unite'el States also led to smuggling,, 
jiarticularly along the St. Cre)ix River e)n the 
Ne*w^ Brunswick frontier and through Amcii^t. 
Island on the e‘elge of Spanish Iflorida. 

For a century thereafter there were no impor- 
tant ne*w outbreaks except in connection W’ith 
the slave trade. ’This was declared illegal by 
Englanel in 1S07 and by the United States in 
1808, while England secured the agreement of 
the other powers to the principle in the Treaty 
of \'ienna in 1815. ’Jdicre w^as still a strong de- 
mand for slaves, however, in the United States 
and in Cuba. Despite the vigilance of British ana 
American cruisers illicit slave trading continued 
at least until the American Civil War. In the 
United States the “underground railroad,” by 
which northerners helped many slaves to escape 
to Canada, might be called a form of export, 
smuggling. 



Smuggling 

Smuggling was siulclenly revived on a grand from 3: 
scale in the United States soon after the World glercoi 
War. It resulted principally from the legislation sell th( 
which prohibited the liquor tralhc and radically diamon 
curtailed immigration from Europe in adtlition ing of t 
to extending the earlier exclusion of orientals, of smii| 
Liquor and aliens together with narcotics were Srnuj 
smuggled into the country in great ciuantities qiiired 
There was a "'Rum Row” anchored just outside vidual 
the legal limit near New York Swift motor custom 
boats brought to Florida aliens from Caiha and hollow 
liquor from Rimini. Alit^ns A\cre smuggled also a regtil 
across the Rio Grande and up the Pacihe coast gling, f 
from Ensenada in Mexico Many ()<' the thou- sionof 
sand roads crossing the Canathan bonier were for pin 
the scene of nocturnal smuggling ojunations. It carriag 
was estimated that the n.iinhcr of smuggled gang v 
aliens was almost equal to the numlnT legally i^roseci 
admitted on quota, while li(iuoT and drugs seem reputec 
to have been available in adecpiate quantities for to havi* 
all who would ]uiy the ju'ite store s 

From the economic stand} xiint conventional, tlie act 
commercial smuggling may be regarded as an backers 
effort to bring business into normal channels, conceal 
from which it had been diverted by arbitrary receive 
laws. As a rougli attenq^t to secure laissc/. faire P()|n 
it received sym|KUhetic treatment from the with tl 
economist Adam Smith, wlio defined a smuggler some 1 1 


from 3s 6d to 5s a pound in England the smug- 
gler could make a generous profit and still under- 
sell the legitimate merchant. Even today the 
diamond mercliants of New York are complain- 
ing of the difficulty of meeting the competition 
of smuggled wares. 

Smuggling oj'ierations have ordinarily re- 
quired a fairly elaborate organization. An indi 
vidual may sneak diamonds or drugs jiast a 
customs insjiector in a fountain }U‘n band or 
hollow' lieels, but the bulk of smuggling has been 
a regular business for gangs. Maritime smug- 
gling, for instance, called for considerable divi- 
sion of labor, w ith separate groups or individuals 
for jnirchasing, sea trans}H)rt, landing, inland 
carriag and final sale of the smuggled wares. A 
gang wiiich smuggled aliens, and which was 
im)sectned in the United States in Tq3i, was 
reputed to have matle jirolits of $ao,ooo,ooo and 
to have operated with all the cfbciencN of a chain 
store system, adding subsequent blackmail to 
tlie actual running of the aliens. The financial 
backers of smuggling oj^erations have usually 
concealed lh(M’ i lentity. although John Hancock 
received am]>le publicity in this connection. 

Po}nilai imagination associates smuggling 
with the nocturnal landing of contraband in 
some I emote cm c. In the old days the fast sailing 


as ‘‘a person who, though no doubt highly 
blamahle for violating the law\s of his country, is 
frequently incapable of violaliuL^ those of 11a- 
airal justice, and would have been, in every re- 
spect, an excellent citizen had not the laws ol his 
country made that a crime which nature never 
meant to be so” (IVeahh of at i(nis^ I.\eryman 
ed., 2 vols., l^ondon iqio, vob ii, ]). 379). The 
smuggler in conseciuence ordinarily met with 
“public indulgence” and was even regarded as a 
friend of the people because lie made available a 
supply of desirable articles at reasonable prices. 
It was often difficult to secure a co ivactiori for 


smuggling vessel w(»uld “hover” off tlie pre- 
arranged spot with the contraband broken up 
into small j’lackages to facilitate s]>eedy handling. 
When contact was establislied, the cargo would 
be carried asliore in rowboats and delivered to 
the “shore gang,” whose pack horses would take 
it for storage to a house or even a church until it 
was ready for linal distribution. Modern mari- 
time smuggling follows these general lines, but 
the use of stcamshi}is, wireless, motor boats, 
seaplanes and automobiles has given the smug- 
glers increased mobility and facility of com- 
munication. There were, howe\ ar, many other 


smuggling from an English or Aincjican jury, metliods of running contraband. The old Phig- 
In the American colonies this feeling had po- lish smuggling craft often transferred their con- 


lilical as well as economic consequences. Ihe 
trade with the forcigii sugar islands was of such 
obvious benefit to both parlies that when efforts 
were finally made to enforce the Act of 1733 the 
American revolutionary movement receiveil a 
great stimulus. The Americans in fact acted as 
though the protracted tolerated smuggling had 
given them an inherent right to the prohibited 
trade. Widespread smuggling at a time of high 
duties penalized the “fair trader” who tried to 
sell goods which had legally passed the customs. 
At a time when tea sold for 7d iu Holland and 


trahand to coasting colliers, which were not 
normally examined by customs officers; while 
valuable articles are still smuggled through the 
customs concealed in bales or boxes of com- 
modities subject to lower dutit^s. American 
colonial smuggling was probably as brazen as 
any, for the conq'ilaisance of the customs officials 
usually made clandestine o}^erations unneces- 
sary. In early land smuggling pack horses were 
usecl to transj'iort contraband over remote trails. 
I’oday the automobile and the airplane have 
greatly facilitated such work, while even carrier 
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pigeons and doj^s are used across land frontiers, 
which have become much more numerous in 
Euro])e since the World War. Smugpjlinp meth- 
ods are naturally affected by the size of the ob- 
jects to be smuggled and also by geographical 
factors. A coast line indented with numerous 
coves and inlets is much more favorable than 
long, in}iosj)irable samly stretches; while land 
frontiers marked by high mountains or broad 
rivtTs are easier to ]>rotcct t ban arbitrary lines on 
the majn 

The smuggling gangs were frecjiiently guilty 
of desjHTate la\\U‘ssness. C\i})ture meant not 
f)nly c(*nliscation of projH'rty but also at times 
long impnsoTiment or even death. The gangs on 
the soutl) coast of luiglaiid maintainetl a virtual 
reign of terror in the adjacent countryside ami at 
oiu‘ time enforced the rule that ail inliabitanfs 
should turn their faces to the wall when smug- 
glers passt‘tl, so tljat they might not be recog- 
ni/etl. Kijding d(‘scribetl this well in his “Smug- 
glers’ Song” ill of Pook's Hill. 'I'lie no- 

torious llawkshurst gang barbarously murdered 
a customs oflicer and an informer, and the cus- 
toms foree^' were frec|uently unable or unwilling 
to attempt seizures. 'J'he destruction of the 
(kisficc near Providence in 1772 may be classed 
as either patriotism or smuggling violence ac- 
cording to tile point of view. More than tvv'O 
hundred American ollicials were beatt*n or 
murdered during the recentsmugglinge|ndemic, 
which also tlevclop(‘d tlu* piiMtical hijacker who 
stole by forc(‘ from the “legitimate” smuggler. 

'Po check smuggling governments have not 
only imjiosed criminal penalties but employed 
such devices as armed coast guards and frontier 
|iatrols. d’he early English threats of death 
penalties faded to check the owlcrs, atul by 1700 
Parliament had established armed customs “pre- 
ventive” forces on and offshore, supplementing 
them with the regular army and navy. In the 
eighteenth century Parliament passed act after 
act in an attempt to meet every new evasion of 
the smugglers, gradually extending the au- 
thoritv of the ]>reventiv e forces as the smugglers 
vven^ pushed farther offshore. This legislation 
was cfTectively coordinated in 1S25. Spain de- 
veloped an elaboiMte system oi i^uarJarostas to 
jirotect its colonial monopoly, while eighteenth 
century Prance used regular troop’JS in addition 
to its customs ollicers. One of the first acts of the 
new Ihiited States government was the estab- 
lishment of a rt'vcnue cutter serv ice, part of the 
]>resent C’oast Chiard. In the wave of smuggling 
after the World W’ar this was greatly augmented 


by the transfer of destroyers from the navy ana 
the building of small, fast “rum chasers. In 
addition to the regular customs .service the 
United States also established separate border 
patrols under the jwohibition, immigration and 
narcotics services. It has also attempted to check 
smuggling through the customs by oflering to 
informers a generous share of the condemnation 
proceeds. 

One of the main difficulties in checking smug- 
gling has been the corruption of the preventive 
.services. The officials, seldom overpaid, hav^c 
frequently yielded to the tt‘m}Hation of securing 
easy money in the j)l:ice of ])crtorniing a thank- 
less if not dangerous dutv . Charges of such cor- 
ruption did not dit‘ with tlu‘ laglilccaith century. 
Pwen since the World Mar tliey havt' been 
leveled against members of llu‘ Unitial States 
Coast (iuard and against the Canadian customs 
service, in vvhicli, it waschargetl, one of the most 
prominent officials was connec.t(‘d with a povvci- 
ful smuggling gang. 

As Adam Smith imjdital, piadiajis the most 
effective way to j>re\iMit smuggling is to avoid 
excessive customs dutit's, vvhicli too ofttai d(‘f(‘af 
their purjMise of increasing tlu‘ rewnue. d'o be 
effective repressive nu-asiires woulil seem to re- 
quire international cooperation to make possible 
the seizure of contraband at tlu' source, so that 
the smuggler would have to fac(‘ the preventive 
machinery of at least two nations. Much prog- 
ress has been niadi^ in this direction in the rircnt 
j>ost-war period, between iu-4 ‘i^'d i()2S the 
Uniteil States negotiated elcvtai treaties with 
maritime powers to check smuggling, 'i’hcse 
raised the disputed ijue.siion of juristliction in 
marginal .seas and iiermitteil, for the cfu'cking of 
smuggling, the pursuit and seizure of craft be- 
yond the three-mile territorial limits. In 1925 
the Baltic and Scandinavian nations joined in a 
similar pact to check liquor smuggling. PAen 
more comprehensive^ arrangtanents have fieeti 
made between the United States and Canada. 
Certain cpiestions of jurisdiction have been re- 
ferred to the L(‘aguc of Nations, which had al- 
ready been dealing with the smuggling of nar- 
cotics, slaves and “white .slaves.” It seems pos- 
sible that the American smuggling orgy follow- 
ing the World War has paveal the way for 
methods which will radically check the practise. 

Roukut C. Ai.iuon 

See: C’cs'i'OMS Duttks; Proti’ciiox; Bocndahii-s; 
CoN’i iNi-N'iAL Systfm; Emtiat«;o; 1*k(>iiihition, Liq- 
uor 1’rafi ic; Slavkhy; Opium PhoulCxM. 

Consult: Vcrrill, A. H., Smugfilcrs and Smu}'gling (New 
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^ork 1924); TeiKnuiouih, Lord (II. N. Sht>rc\ nnd 
Harper, C:. G., The Sfnu^^r^/rrs, 2 vols. (London 1023), 
combining separate volumes by cai.li author; Ej^ht- 
eenth Century Doruments Rclatwniotlw Rnva/ EtKesfs, 
the Sheriffs ami Sniwmlini:, t J. by A. ],. (Voss. I tii- 
versity of Michigan, Publications in History and 
Political Science, vol. vii (New York 1<)2.S), Masierson, 
W. E., Jurisdictum in Mtnyjmd Seas, mth Sf>e(i<t} 
Refereme to Srnu^i^diny (New York Chatterton, 

JC. K., Kin}^\s Cutters and Sunaiidns, i yoo-i Sr,:^ (Lon- 
don 1912); Arton, IL, arul 1 lollaml, 1 1. 1 1., T/u- Kin^s 
(Justoms, 2 V(.)ls. (London i()o.S 10); Aht 'Irllari. \V. 

5., Stnw^i^Uni* in the Amrriran Colonies at the Oulheah 
of the Revolution, Williani'. ('ollege, Daxid A. Wells 
iVize Essays, no. 3 (New A'ork nna); d'heoh.ild, W. 

11., Defrauding the Cni'cniment : True ToUk of Sinint- 

^liin> (New York i(>oS); Euiu k^ lhentaiv., \ Maudlin, 
Cajntaine general dt s ( onti rhandu 1 s dt Fiaiui ((’.iris 
l 9 oh); Mtihrlitain, W., Jlehjoland -ur Znt der Kon 
tinentalsprne (Berlin nj2S); lilanchet, L., Coisaiius, 
{ontnihandistas y Jilihusteios ( sLitaii/,.is Join 

R. L., 'J'he Eii’hteenlh Amendment and ^Jin Eoieiini 
Relations (New ^'otl^ i‘;33). 

8NELLMAN, JOHAN VHdIELM (iSob-Si), 
F'imiish philosopher and statesman Snellinan 
was horn in Sloekholm of SwcMbsli-TMimisli 
family. Jle taiipjht jthilosojdiy at llic rnixersity 
of llclsiugfors, was minister of finaiu'e in l.he 
Ivnnisb caliinet from iSti^ to iS()S aiul ditector 
of the Fiiinisli land mortgage society In^in i<S()(; 
to J(S8i. 

Snellman early came under the inlluence of 
the Hegelian sclu'ol, and in his I'crsudi cimr 
spckuhiliveti Entwii khitiif dcr Idee der Tersini- 
lichkeit (Tiihingen JS41) and Ldran am siaten 
('rheory of the state, Stockholm TS42; new ed. 
Helsingfors 18(^2) be stres.sed the imjMirtance of 
the “national spirit.” After traveling in ( iermany 
and Sweden he returned to Finland m 1842 and 
became the leading spirit in the E'innish national 
movement. Because of the country’s union nilh 
Sweden, Svvedi.sh was until i8og the language of 
the educated classes. In 1844 Snellman founded 
the weekly paper Saimu^ in vhich In* appealed 
to the Swedish speaking groups in idnland to 
support Finnish nationalism. When this paper 
was suppressed at the instigation of the Russian 
governor general in 1847, he established the 
Littcratiirhlad for (dlmati niedhort^erkff hildtiin^, 
in which he continued to express his views. In 
Snellman's opinion all national cultural and 
political efforts were v^ain unless the language of 
the majority of the }>eople, Finnish, was culti- 
vated and accepted as the official language of the 
country. 

As minister of finance as well as in his 
Yrilliant journalistic work Snellman, influenced 
particularly by Friedrich List, took a great 


interest in economic c|uesti(vns, manifesting 
deep theoretical understanding and unusual 
vision. He devoted consitlerable attention to the 
utilization of the Finnislf forests, ]>romoted the 
building of railways and in spite of accunnilated 
difficulties carried through a pobey of monetarv 
reform (1865) whereby the Finnish currency 
was separated from the fluctuating Russian 
paper money and b;ised on the silver standard. 

Hi (;() F. Fippi.nu 

BV/Zev: Samlade arheten, 10 \t>ls. (1 lelsin^for.s 1S92- 
gS). 

(dmsult: Krill, 7- 1 - Snellman, 2 \t)ls. ( 2 n(J ed. 
Ilflsiiietoi nio.p, II. 1', M vntnionnrn ar 

iSft^ ('rill- nioiu'tary rrlotin nt ( I Iclsiiicb^fs 

Ti) 2 S»*. Wiinrtnrri, J 11 , \ at/onalism in Modern }'tn~ 
land A ^Di k m.O) p. ‘S 7 -(> 4 . 

^(KdAL CASb: ^Y()R 1 ^:. See Soci.M. Work, 
se''tion on Social C’.asf Work. 

SOCIAL CHAN(;iv See Cuanoi:, Social. 

S()(’I \I. CHRlS'riAN MOVFMFNI’S. So- 
cial Christi m i; o\enu*nts rejux^sent one of tlie 
fonns of reaction L) the social <jiu‘stion raised by 
the d(‘Velopinent of moiltun eapiudism and iii- 
tlustrialism. All social C’hristian movcnuMits are 
grounded in traditional .social idea and the ethi- 
cal and social loree^ found in Christianity and 
are inspired by the belief that Christi. init\ , w ith 
its ideas, values, ethical duties and institutions, 
is a divisive, if not the most deeisixe, tactor in 
tlie struggle against the social and cconomit evils 
of society. Setting up a tiMUscemleutalism in 
opposition to the stvnlari.sm of capitalism, they 
find that social c\ il ari.scs from the secularization 
f)f social and economic life divorced from the 
ethical and social values of Christianity. 

Social Christian movements have develo])cd 
in all iiulustriali/ed countries since the inception 
of the capitalist era. 'fheir relative strength or 
weaknes.s has de])ended on the ilegree of indus- 
trialization and the eorresponding proklariza- 
tion of the wagtr earning masses; their scope and 
signilieance ha\e varied with the degree of in- 
tensity and vitality of Christian ideas. 'Fhose 
Christian denominations which aspire tf> an in- 
fluential position in private and public life have 
been Tnc)re open to social Christian currents than 
those whieh do not make such claims. In general, 
however, man ifesUit ions of this sort have de- 
veloped in both Catholicism and Protestantism. 
The first important social Christian movements 
had their origin in CJrcat Britiin {see Christian 
Socialism), but FVance and Germany soon 
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followed suit. In Eraiice the earlier attemjns of 
Lainnienuis and Lacordaire, Villeneuve-Barf^t‘- 
mont and Ozanani to adjust Catholic social 
thwr)^ and practise to the new conditums of in- 
dustrialization were carried <in and elaborated by 
Chark's JVrriii and culminated in the ver\^ active 
social C’atholic mrivernent of C.’ount Albert de 
I\1un, (.’ount Rene de l.a d our dii Pin and the 
Action ]/ibcM*ale ]\)pulaire. In ( ierniany the be- 
p;innin^s of social (Catholicism ^o back to the 
work of IkiadiT, ( jbrres aiul Dbllin^er anil above 
all to the powerful mfluence of Bishop Ketteler. 
Under the leadershij) of f ranz Ilitze, Heinrich 
Pesch and ]n*anz Brandts the \01ks\erein fiirdas 
Kathoiische Deutschland was founded and the 
political aims of the social Catholic movement 
were realizi‘d in the (German Center partv. A 
tremimdous spur to the j^jrowth of social Ckithol- 
icisrn was siipjdied by the encvclical Rrrum 
nnvarum issued by Pope Leo XI n on Mav 15, 
iS(p , and similaj* movements took shape 111 other 
Eurojiean countries. 

Simultaneously with these ileveloj>ments in 
Catholicism a social Christian movement tuew 
up within (ierman Protestantism. Wichern, the 
^reat organizer of the home mission, was fol- 
low'cd by Victor Airne Huber, Rudolf 'Podt and 
Adolf Stocker. In Stiicker founded the 

i'JirislJu lisozialcr Arl>nt('rl)art('i in order to 
win the (.diristian workers away from Social 
Democratic organizations, and in iSip with 
Ludwig Weber, A. Hainach and A. Wanner he 
established the Pvan^ehsch-Sozialer Ivonj^ress, 
which called upon theologians and economists to 
cooperate in the elaboration of a .social C’hri.stian 
program, d'he radical win^ of this movement, 
under tht* leadershiji of hriedrich Naumann, 
later broke awav and joined forces w ith the more 
.secular democratic ^rouj>s in (iermanv. With 
the tremendous growth of the SiK'ial Democratic 
party in (ierinanv, es]H-ciall\ during the period 
following the World War, numerous j^rou|vs of 
religious socialists were formed. 'Phese j^rc)uj'>s, 
while rejecting the materialistic philosophy of 
Marxism, experienceii no conflict betwtx'n their 
Christian piinci]>les and active j)articij>ation in 
the socialist movement. 'Phe circle of ’I’hcodor 
SteinbiK hel anel Heinrich Meriens among the 
Catholics and the d'ilhch and Mennieke groups 
among the I’rotestants have been the most con- 
.spicuous of the religious socialist groups. 

'Phese varying tendencies and currents may be 
classified roughb into three groups. 'Phe first 
affirms the e\isti‘iu:e ol an objirtive social and 
economic order derived from Cdiristian doctrine 
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and distinct from the pre.scnt order of society. 
The .second holds that the existing economic and 
siKaal order may be reformed b) tlie force and 
spirit of Christianity and that the infusion of 
Chri.stian feeling and Chri.stian ethics into .social 
life wall alleviate social distress. 'Phe third group 
seeks mereh to di.stinguish the Chri.stian move- 
ment from un-Christiaii or anti-Chri.siian mani- 
festations of the social movement Such currents 
are found where the existing tendencies have 
assumed a strong anti -Christian bias and wliere 
' Christianit>’ is regarded as a reactionary tool of 
the ruling class. 

Social Christian movements are to b<‘ di.stin- 
guished from the purely charitable institutions 
de\ eloped by Christianity. Whereas i haritable 
welfare organizations are merely institutions ful- 
filling given functions, tlu‘ social Christian 
movements by their ibiiamic character are 
forced to take eithi'r a jiositive or a negative 
stand toward th<* existing economic and social 
system and the social jiroblem created by capi- 
talism. 'I'hey must concern themsebes with the 
causes of the social problem as .soon as ihev be- 
come awaire of them. Su}XM*liiaal]\ these causes 
mav appear to be due nua-ely to absi nce of social 
.sjnrit or to its per\erted character. In such cir- 
cumstances the movement tends to exhaust it.self 
in mere criticism of this spirit and in de\elo])ing 
a spirit of reform. .\ deejn r anal \ sis leads to a 
critiijue of existing social institutions and to }>re- 
occupation with the foundations of the ruling 
order — with lil)eralism, indi\ iduahsm and capi- 
talism. 'Phe problem of the radicalism of Cdiri.s- 
tian thought as well as its assimilation into the 
main social currents of thi‘ time de]>ends on 
whether the social Uhristian movement recog- 
nizes the existing economic and social order and 
.stxTs merely to reform it from within, or whether 
it rejects entirely the foundations of the jirevail- 
ing system. In the latter case there is the alterna- 
tive of either a spiritual alignment with socialistic 
form of anticapitalism o»* propaganda for a tiew 
Chri.stian social order to be marked by a corpo- 
rate structure of society such as existed during the 
centuries of exclusively Chri.stian domination. 
The span of the social Christian movement thus 
lies betw'een the spirit of refonn which mini- 
mizes the wx'ight of concrete institutions and in- 
terests but overestimates the force of attitudes 
and tho.se currents which look to an actual social 
transformation. 

'Id’.e finsl attack of socaal Chri.stian move- 
ments is directeil against economic liberalism. 
'Phere are dillerences among the various social 
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Christian groups as to the question of state inter- 
vention, its extent, how and when it should occur 
and whether this intervention is merely sub- 
sidiary or primary. In coiinirit's like (itTmany 
and Austria state intervention is taken for 
grantetl more than in b'rance or laighind. 'Fhis 
is due to the ])revailing attitiuie toward the state. 
In I'rance this very (piestion divides the social 
Christian movtanents into two factions inter- 
ventionists and n(/n-intervenUonists. Interven- 
tionism has claimed more and more lasting suc- 
cesses, and increasing n^cognition has been given 
to the role of the state. Since the Rcruw uoTarum 
this role has been acknowledged, in ] principle at 
least, also in the Fnaich Catholic inoxeinents. 
The spirit of the times has become opposed to 
non-interventionism, even in huLdand. riie in- 
creasing interference of tlie state in social and 
economic matters has cllectivclv (hs]>elled all 
oppositirni to state intcr\cntion williin the .sot ml 
Christian movement. 'riietL lemains, howt'ver, 
the t|ucstion as to the degna^ and signilicance of 
such inttTvention. 'This subject was discussed 
vigorou.sly during the post-war pta iod under the 
stimulus of the social pedit y and wt'lfan^ activi- 
ties of the state, and it will }>t.)bablv continue to 
rt'ccive considta'ablt' attention in the future as a 
result of tfu‘ curnait tendencies toward s(K*i.d 
and jiolitical mono}>oly. 

'I'he second object of criticism by the social 
Christian movenuait is the indi\ idualist charac- 
ter of tht‘ modern ecoivunic and social <)rder w ith 
its em]iha.sis on the economic freedom of the in- 
dividual, his self-responsibility and his seli- 
inter(‘st. 'The individual is considered the final 
and only criterion of social lile. Society beconws 
degraded to a mere contractual relationship or 
“to a fictitious body,” as Ricardo once said. All 
responsibility in economic* matters re*sts witli 
the individual. Sedf-interest becomes the guiding 
princijde of moral activity and the only norm of 
economic interc^ourse; free competition is given 
free rein and there ensues the economic struggle 
of all against all. 

The manysidedness of the social Christian 
movement is revealed in the attitude toward the 
principle of individualism. 'Fhe view of eco- 
nomic society as a mere aggregate of individuals 
bound by c:ontract and engaged in competitive 
struggle with one another is scarcely conqiatible 
with the social v iews of any of the groups. Ivven 
the groups closest to liberalism also assert the 
existence of supra-econornic obligations operat- 
ing within the economic sphere. I'lius a social 
ethics comes into conflict with the purely in- 
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dividuahstic ethics of individualism. Such s(K'ial 
Christian currents reflect a sort of personalism, 
according to which the imlivivlual lives in a 
cmnplex of social relationships. They reject, 
however, the view which holds that the indi- 
vidual is the only reality m a contractually or- 
ganized system ot society. Other groups are so 
emphatic in their affirmation of tlu* unity of so- 
ciety and its organic parts that thev take their 
t)oint of departurt* Irom tlu* communiiv as the 
true reality, consideiuig the indiv idual --or 
more prccisclv the person - as an organic ]xirt of 
a superimposed social \vlu)le. \\ itlnr. the social 
C’atholic movement there are gnuips which look 
upon society as a part (d tlu* i 
fnystici '>t and thus arrive at a complete rejection 
of i-uliviilualism. 'I'lu* Prote.stant soiaal move- 
ments, m k(‘e]dng with tlu*ir fundamental ide- 
ology, arc more individualist than those to 
which ( athrdicism gi' t*s rise. Ihcn m the 
Piokstant movements, however, developments 
hav e led to the ov crhaiiling of tlu* old individual- 
ism and the rtrognition ol the primary character 
of society ati'J 't.- structure, 'fhe idea of occupa- 
tional organization in particular has never t|uitc 
died out within the social Cditistian movement. 
I’his had its origin in thcattituile of social Chris- 
tian romanticism during tlu* transition perioil lo 
individualism. It disa]>pearv*vl as a dominant idea 
or at least carru*d on merelv .111 <*soterii“ existence 
during the period of fullv developctl individual- 
ism. In the post-war pi'iiod it came to the lore 
again. It was j^ropagated particularlv bv the 
Spann school, by the strictly ecclesia.stical Cath- 
olic movements inspired by the encyclical (Juaii- 
ruyesumt miuo of iq^i aiul in tlu* social and po- 
litical policies of f ascism and National Socialism. 

Social Christian criticism is directed, secondly , 
against the exclusively economic character of 
individual responsibility It ]>roceeds from the 
conviction that large social groujis, jvarticularly 
among vvageworkt*rs, are in no position to as.sert 
such res})onsibility. 'fhe iiulividualistic watch- 
word “each for him.self” — prt‘vent.s tlu* indi- 
vidual from becoming rootetl in inherited 
possessanis and impairs security of emjdoyment. 
These ideas partake in part of tlu* older patri- 
archal thc*ories, according to which the employer 
must care for his workers also during periods of 
decreasing businc‘ss, and in j'^art of economic 
reformist thought, according to which there is to 
be occupational security of positions of employ- 
ment. 'Fhe view has often been expressed, no- 
tably in Lw) Xiii’s Rcrum tiovarum^ that the 
workers miiJit have a subsidiary* source of se- 
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CLirity based on possession of property. Many The justitia fundamenUim re^noriim is a fre 

suggestions have also been brought fon\’ard to qiiently repeated formula in social Christian 

the elfect that petty bourgeois forms of evistence literature. The division of society into classes is 

slK>uld be su]HTiniposed upon the worker’s mode cited as evidence of the fact that the free play of 

of living. I’he jK)siti\e favorable attituile toward economic forces does not allow for justice or for 

trade unions, an attitude which was difficult for Christian love. These can be restored only W'ith 


the earlier social Christian movements but 
w hich has (lcvt‘Ioj)ed gcaierally, has been deriv’ed 
from the concejU of sc-curity. In (ierrnany this 
idea has been expressed since the i<S9o’s, par- 
ticularly by the Volksvercin fiir das Katholische 
I )eiJtschlan(l. Thert* developi'd also a more 
iriendly attitude t( )ward consumers’coojH’ratives. 

d’he sfK’ial Christian niovenient levels its most 
severe attack upru) the indiv idualist ])rinciple f)f 
the dominance of self-interest in economic life, 
vvhitdi it regards as a re[)udiation of the ethical 
principles of C’hristianity. 'The principles of 
justice and love setaned to find no fundamental 
]dae(‘ here. Soeiety seemed to split u]>, as a result 
of the sole domination of self-interest, into a 
manimonistic large owning class on the one 
hand and ho]H‘less ]'»ov'erty on the other. Bishop 
Kett(‘lei was of the opinion that the piovxTty 
brought about by the rule of self-interest was so 
oj^pressive that the masses could no longtT con- 
tinu(‘ to live according to C’hrislian principles, 
atid that capitalism as a form of econotnic life 
constituted a threat to the Depositum jidd and 
was th<‘refore to be rejecttal on moral grounds. 
Many theorists considered self-interest as the 
core of the non-C hristian character of ca]>ilalism 
aiul therefore as the real focal ]ioint of social 
ills. At this point the spirit of rt'form and the 
reform of economic institutions were invoked. 
There emerged such tv])ical ideas as the limita- 
tion of piivate gain through state regulation of 
prices, t.ixes, wages, hours of work and labor oi 
women and children or through trade unions or 
eTilighteiied emjilovers’ organi/ations. Profit was 
attacked as the (.hiving force and regulating prin- 
ciple of eajntahst economy. Similarly there was 
ciiticisrn of th(‘ m.irket as the only organ of 
economic intercourse ev i n with regard to labor. 
Particular stia^ss was plaecvi upon the need of a 
wage ade((uate to suj)|iort a family and to allow 
lor savings. lAery social Chri.stian movement 
has been characleri/.ed to a greater or lesser de- 
gree by this conception of man as the aim and 
subject of the economic system. As ojtposed to 
the mechanistic \ iew (»f soeiety there was set up 
the personalistic and ethical view. Profit as the 
sole directing force of economic life was rejected, 
for even in the spheres of economic and social 
life tliere is no suspensi(»n of ethical principles. 


the regeneration of the spirit of reform and wdth 
a change of institutions. This emphasis upon 
justice and love akso servxs to distinguish social 
(diristianitv from Marxism. Marxism is looked 
u])on as a punishment for capitalistic alienation 
from (fi)d and Christianity. The individualistic 
economic and social outlook is plainly a bour- 
geois class idea. It originates in the sovereignty 
of self-interest, and therefore all reform must 
lH‘gin from this point. Reform may be regarded 
merely as an intellectual attitude; but it may also 
be looked upon as a reform of institutions, since 
the.se guarantee social aiul ethical good will. 
In general the latter view has predominated. 

Social Christian movements by their very 
nature must disapprove unrestricted competi- 
tion, which restricts the jday of justice and 
neighborly love, destroys the unity of social 
consciousness and gives the strong free rein to 
su]ipre.ss the weak. Jm lihcrtc du fort e'est Pop-- 
prcssiofi du f (I {/)/r —with thest* words Lacordairc 
described the social coiLsequences of competi- 
tion. Competition as such is not rejected. Only 
that form of competition is njected which ojxt- 
ates without ethical scruples and leads to 
dangerous social conseejuences. Thus employers 
are urged to refrain from taking advxintage in an 
iinscrujmlous manner of their superior position 
in the l.toor market. Wherever it is recognized 
that the individual employer is subject to the 
pressure of the questionable ethics of the market 
and his attitude towartl wages is therefore more 
or less prescribed, demands are made either for 
state regulation of competition or for an occupa- 
tional order ol .sociely with .self-administration 
of economic life, which in turn would assume 
the task f)f regulating competition and making it 
more ethical, 'riiose elemiaits which are favor- 
ably disposed to trade unions look upon these 
institutions as a potentially restraining influence 
upon savage competition. Thus it may be said 
that the fundamental attitude of social Chris- 
tianity is to forbid privileges to the strong and 
superior rights to the less scrupulous competitor. 

Social C’hristian oppositioTi to liberalism and 
individualism emerged in all its vigor with the 
incursions of fully developed technology and 
capital under the system of free economy. The 
earlier social Christian groups were hostile to 
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industry and capital. They still duri^ n, the eco- 
nomic organizations of tlic past with its ]>n>tcct- 
ing and balancing institutions. With the gradual 
recognition that it was impossible to rec‘siablish 
that past, they sought to make the present eom- 
j>atible with the fundamental tenets of ('hris- 
tianity. I'lie conservative framework of social 
Christianity prevented it from going beyond so- 
cial reform. Nevertheless, tluae are groups 
which consider the dissolution of the existing 
f)rder as necessary . At this point tlu* movtanent 
turns into C'hristian socialism, 'i’he f’nMK'h wing 
of the movnnent in i S4S w'as llioronghl) soc-ial- 
istic and considered its .soeiahsm as foinuled in 
the Ifibhx .At times the idea of earl\ Christian 
communism has jilayed a sigintieanl role among 
individual thinkers. ( )ltia attenijns ha\e been 
made to reduce the (origins of ( liristianttv itstli 
to a social movenuait. Orthodox element^, in ad 
dc^nominations ha\c‘ o]>j)osed tliis idea and have 
insisted that there newer \>as any C’iiristian so- 
cialism and that, dc*s]>itt‘ eerndn isolated in- 
stances of voluntary communism among iv- 
stricted groups, Christianity had come intc^ the 
world only as a religi(»us and moral torce, makini' 
no claim to a new social and economic order. 
'There is no “Chiistian order” of •economy ami 
society; there art' only Christian principles of so- 
cial life. Apart from these, .society must follow 
the/i;c/rt shaping itself according to 

the more concrete relationsliips and coiulitions 
The .social Christian mo\ement has thus re- 
mainetl one among the many social currents, but 
never the strongest and most outstantling. In 
many countries, however, as in \ustria, it 
achieved a commanding position. In the latter 
ct)untry it culminatetl in a political party and 
fiften was highly influential in social and political 
affairs. 'I’hus the Austrian constitution of 1934 
prescribes a Christian socialist corjiorafe bum of 
government. Social Christianity alsf* exerted a 
great influence in (iermany through tiie Center 
party. At times the movements in Belgium and 
TVance have attaiiied significance, particularly 
the (Auholic party of Belgium. The same is true 
of Holland and of Italy, where the Parijio pof)u- 
lure at one time had a large following. In a cer- 
tain sense too it may be sai^l tliat German Na- 
tional Socialism contains elements of the social 
Christian movement, particularly in its ideas of a 
corporate state, its attitude tow^ard the middle 
class and its hostility to liberalism and indi- 
vidualism. 

G. Brikis 
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SOCIAL CONSClt)CSNi:SS.*SVc Conscious- 
ness. 

SOCIAI. C ( /> i'RAC'J'. 'The idea of a social 
contract as the basis of rights .md tlulK's in the 
state is «dmost as old ns political j'lliilosopliy it- 
.sclf. It mav Ih' foiiiul in an imprecise lorm in 
Plato ami f4>icuriis, in C’lccro caul iti the lex 
rasa of tlu' Roman law. St. Augustine look o\er 
the notion ol Ciet ro, and it is built into the sys- 
tems of so’ne ol thi' more liberal mediaeval 
thinkers, like Manegold of Lauti'nhaeh. As a 
sy'steinaiit ami eolunvnt formulation, howe\er, 
the theorv of ilie social eoiilract is the ()f]s|U*ing 
of Reformation polities; ami only the sitnalioii 
which dt'\ eloped at that time could have given 
full sidAslanec to the |uir]R)se it was intemhwl to 
serve. The earliest reformers had not unnatural- 
ly been insistent upon their respi'ct forlheei\il 
]>ower; in that wav alone could tluyv have avoided 
the charge of being tlu' j^roponenls ol anarchy. 
Luther, 'Tyndale and Calvin all maintained that 
the power of the jirince is of God; and the 
Scriptural authority for that view , esjH'cially the 
weight lent to it bv the Kpist/r t<t lliv Ramans^ 
was sufheient to make ni(‘n unwilling to deny the 
validity of the dogma. It was not until the 
Counter- Reformation began seriously to dislurl) 
the compiests (A the reformers that tlu' idea ol a 
social contract became a normal weapon in the 
annory of }>olitical doctrine. 

Its advent is wlioliy intelligible. 'To preach 
that the prince’s power was of ( lod was to insist 
upon the subject’s iluty of passive obedience; 
and when the prince was ju ejAared to jiersecute, 
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ihc subject who diflered from him iii religion 
had seemingly no alternative but to acce]>t the 
tragic consetjuences of j^ersecution. lie might 
iry to jiistity revolt, as in Fratice under diaries 
IX, by arguing that a king who waii a miuoi was 
misled by evil counselors and tliat it was only 
against these counselors tliat rebellion was in- 
tended; but after the Massacre of St. ilartholo- 
rnew in 1572 such an argum(*nl coidd no longer 
be resorted to. 'The rev iv<‘d authoritv of Rome 
made nec'essarv a doctrinal counterbalance to 
th<‘ theory of the divine right of kings. It was im- 
jiortant to discover some way in vvhicli subjects 
who felt that their treatment by the prince was 
unendurable could justily their resistance to 
what th(‘y deenual his evil conduct, 'i'he doctrine 
of a .social contract jwovided exactly the weapon 
needt'd for this end. 

In its modern form this doctrine was sha])ed 
primarily by those controversialists ol the six- 
teenth century v\ho were collectively known as 
the monarchomaehs. 'Their problem was to ex- 
)ilain ]wecis(‘ly how far obeilierice was du(‘ from 
the Cdiristian when tlie prince acted as a tyrant 
by commanding what was contrary to the law of 
(iod, it being assumed of course that the law of 
( iod embodied the beliefs ol the particular 
group which was oppressed, in the first stages ol 
resistance, as wdlh Ivnox in ScoMand and (iood- 
man and Ponct in Taigland, 11 was «irgued that 
resistance to a tyrant was justilied merely by 
reason of his tyranny; but the theoretical in- 
adequacy of this view is evident from its rela- 
tive intrequeney. It was not until tlu* Massacre ol 
St. barlholomew madt* resi.stance seem a duly as 
well as a right that it was founded, as in the 
hands of Ihichanan and the author (probably 
I)u})lessis-Mornay) of tiie \ tmJu'iac contra 
tyrannos, upon the basis of the contract idea. 
I’hencelorvvard almost to the close of the 
eighteenth century this idea was the chief 
W'capon against the despotic use of power. 

'The author of the I nuhciac sets out to answer 
four (juestions. Is it the duty ol subjects t(' obey 
their ]>rince if he commands that which is con- 
trary to the law of (oul? Is it lawful to resist such 
a prmce, especially if he seek to ruin the church; 
if so, w ho should resist him, by what mains and 
to what extent? Similaiiv. what should be done 
if he sa*k tlu rum of the state^^ What, finally, is 
the duty of neighlionng onnees in such cmcutu- 
stances? 'The answer of the authoi is built upon 
the luUion of a double contract. 'The earth, he 
argiK's, belongs to < iotl, and kings reign only by 
VI is permission. 'The king therefore is entitled 


to obedience only to the degree that re obeys the 
command of God. lie is thus a vassal like any 
other vassal, and when he breaks divine ,'om- 
mand he may be expelled. There is a twofold 
contract — one between Gotl and the people hv 
which the latter is bound to lespect the will of 
f jod, and one between king and people by which 
the former is entitled to obedience so long as 
this will is ohserwd. In considering the question 
as to when resistance h<‘conit‘S an obligation the 
author of the Vindiriac, being a Huguetiot 
noble, is careful to eoiifine sucli a duty to men of 
birth and position; tiie common people must 
follow and not leatl their natural masters. But 
clearly the whole conception ju.stihes the hVench 
wars of religion by assuming that a king who 
[Persecutes religious truth, which is patently a 
Iliiguenol possession, may he lawfully resisted 
heeause he has broken the contract witfi fiod 
aiul the peo}plc. 'T<> resist is an ohhgatioii owed 
by the j>eoj>k‘ to their divine ruler. 

So k/iig as a C’alholic monarch sat on the 
throne, this was the typical llugueiiot outlook; 
when with the accession of Ilciiry iv a Protestant 
siieeeeded, the lIuguenoTs liad no difliculty in 
going hack n> a belief in tlie divine right ol kings 
and legitiinaev - It was tlien the turn of the 
Catholics to preach the doctrine. Men so dilFcr- 
ent as Suarez and Bcllarmiuc among the Jesuits, 
BoiicIh I and Rovssaeus among the Tagueurs, and 
Parsons among the Ivnglish opponents of FJiza- 
heth, all used the idea of contract as a means of 
defending the [lapal claims. 

Its best general exjiression is found in Suarez, 
perhaps tin* greatest re]>resentativ‘e of the 
famous Spanish school of political theologians. 
He assumes that the stale expresses the natural 
tendency of men to a social lift; He agrees that 
monarchy is the best form of government. But 
viewing power as trust held on behalf of the 
people, he believes that piincely authority is the 
result of a contract hetwetai monarch and people 
in which the former is bound to good beliavior. 
Where he acts the tyrant , the contract is broken; 
and the people tiiereforc may in suitable circum- 
stances revoke the authority they have con- 
ferred. He argues that “suitable circumstances” 
mean a rule incompatible with the good life; this 
is the life set by the true religion, and the true 
religion is that of Rome. In the end therefore 
the social conlratrt gives the people the right to 
resist when called upon by the pope to do so. 
From this angle the pope becomes, if indirectly, 
the judge of the lichavior of princes; and with 
remarkable ingenuity contract and popular 
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sovereignty conibine to make the Roman pontiff, 
as in the Middle Ages, the master of st^eular 
power. 

Althusius, a CTermaii Protestant , w as for many 
years a professor of law in Holland; and his 
Politica methodicc digest a (1^03) expresses the 
doctrinal experience of the Dutch revolutionists 
among whom he lived. He assumes the so\er 
eigiity of the peoplt' and argutxs that the relation 
between it and theniagistry is twofold in charac- 
ter. J^y the lirst operation certain fundamental 
jondilions are postulated as go\erning the exer- 
cise of authority by th(. rulcT; by the s<‘cond the 
people swear allegiance to the ruler jwovided 
that these e.onditions are (dteyed. Althusius as- 
sumes that a failure to > 4 >serve the conditions 
entitles the peoph* to break th^. contract; tlu‘ 
prince or ruling body becomes 1 tvrant \\ho mav 
be deposed. Althusius’ scheme constituted an 
admirable defense ol botn the Dutch rt‘\olution 
and the system of government it brought iiito 
being. Here, as with his f’>reilecessors, the ]>rag- 
inatic character of all contractual theory is s(“t by 
the obvious historical acti\ities it is intended in 
each instance to justify. 

d'he seventeenth century abounds in con- 
tracts. With (irotius contract is the basis at once 
of the right to jirivatt' jiroju rty and o( the sover- 
eign power of the ruk r. The hitter, tor him, rests 
upon a pactum subject ianis and becomes accord- 
ingly the basis ol absolutism, although he admits 
that the ruler is bound by the natural law. The 
idea of contract underlies the ^\hole case lor tlie 
re.sistance by Parliament to the claims ol James 
and Charles, ‘d’o know what obedience is due to 
the prince,” wrote Seldcn, ‘‘you must look into 
the contract betwixt him and his iieoplc. When 
the contract is broken, the decision is by arms.” 
Such was the view of Henry Ihirkcr, the most 
authoritative spokesman of the prrliamentary 
party, of Milton, of moderat<‘s lik<. Prynne and 
of extremists like lalburne and the Hevellers. 
Once the idea was accepted ol a j>eoj>le as a 
body of persons entitled to certain riglits, 
whether historic or natural, the notion of their 
denial by a ruling authority at once gave birth to 
the idea of power as a trust, with the inlerence 
that w^hen the rulers broke the trust their title 
to allegiance disappeared. On the parliamentary' 
side during the English civil war the itlcii of con- 
tract, expressed or implied, was the fundamental 
doctrinal instrument of the rebels. 

But the two most significant statements of the 
idea of contract in the se\enteenth century are 
“^hose of Hobbes and Locke. In the midst of 
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civil war Hobbe< ves anxious to find the su- 
piemc remedy agains*^ disorder; and his Lcria- 
ihuji (ib5i) is bill the sup» 'me exprt'ssion of an 
effort to disco\'er a way of peace by insisting on 
the duly of obedience to i de facto .sovereign. 
For him the contractual doctnm is logical rather 
than historic in character, (iranti'd a state of 
nature characterized by barbarism and inse- 
curity, he seeks to find the terms upon which 
men mav be assured of that order which, for 
him, is the highest good 1 le finds it in a coiitrav l 
hy which men create civil society in handing 
over all the rights thev enjoy in the jnecivil slate 
to a sovert'ign who is not himself under any ob- 
ligation to them, d’heir rights then become those 
modt., of beha\ ior which he permits them to 
cany (»ut; law is smi]dy the body ol eonimands 
whieh exjnx'ss his will; and despite certain 
rlie'oritxil phrases to the eontrary Hobbes sees 
no limits to the* sovereign’s authority save the 
jxmer to secure obedience. 

A more immediately iiitlucntial answer to the 
v|uestion regarding the limits of obedience was 
pr<Aide<l, agaj'i in eoniraclual terms, in the 
theory of the social eoniracl advanced by John 
Locke, the most outstanding of a large numher 
of thinkers wlio followaxl the sanu' giaieral aji- 
proach. Locke’s real task, as lie himself said, was 
to justify the Revolution ol i(>(S(S, and his second 
't reatise 0/ E’/tvV (iircenimeut mav be rv- 

garded as the best expression on the one hand ol 
the ease against Hobbes, to wliose book it is im- 
plieilly an answt'r, aiul on the otlier of the ease 
for the limitation of rov.il jxiwer in the interest 
ol the ta\[)ayer and the nonconformist, who 
were tlie vielmis of its abuse Like Hobln's, 
Locke assumes a state of nature; but hi' argues 
that it is broadly a peacelul condition vitiated 
only bv that uiieert.iiiitv which arises Irorn the 
absence of a delmite interpreter ol natural law'. 
For this reason men contract to form a civil 
society; Imt the form it assumes is an obligation 
mutuallv undertaken to secure the definite ob- 
ject of ]>reserving life, liberty and }n*o|>erty. The 
power of government is not sovereign but sj^e- 
eifically limited to objects embraced by these 
boundaries AH autliority may be resisted which 
.steps beyond them; and although I .ocke suggests 
that resistance is most usefully limited to cases 
w'here a majority favors it, it is inherent in his 
view, from the atomic approach to society upon 
which he insisted, that the individual has the 
right of resistance. He gives examples of the 
cases which, he holds, would justify refusal of 
obedience; and it is significant that all of iheni 
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art* drawn firuri tiie j>ractisSC‘s of James ii. 'fhe 
whole scheme of ^ovcniincnt which J.ocke set 
forth if: in fact simply a j)hiIosophical defense of 
the l!inLdish compromise' which endured from 
16S.S until 1S32. It is not ,in exa^t^^aation to say 
that he presenteal the liheral jdulosophy of jioli- 
tJcs no less fumlamentalh than Adam Smith set 
out its economic philosophy. 

After Locke theiv was little fundamental 
thinking about jiolitics in I'di^land until the time 
of Iknke. Apart from that of Hume the h(‘St 
known Jui^lish doctrine is little more than a full 
(as with lloadlcN) or a jiartial (as with d’homas 
(iordonj restatement of Locke's ideas; and even 
after llumc^ had decisixe lv <‘\pos<“d the weakness 
of the w Ih> 1 i‘ notion of contract in one of the most 
brilliant of his essa\s, it still lived on in men like 
J^rit‘sllev and Price' and to some* extent in Paine. 
'Pile notion exercised inucii intluence moreo\er 
in tile Ann'riean eolonic's, where it was tlu‘ con- 
ventional basis of iiiany ot the constitutions, 
luirtv years before J.ocke it hacl been eflectively 
expounded Iw d’homas llookt'r; and Jeflerson, 
while holding that constitutions should be re- 
\ ised jieriodicallv, ne\ t'rtheh'ss argued that a 
social contract was their t'neiyizin^ ]>riiiciple. 
Indeed it may be s«ud tiait not until the time of 
Jusiice Storv {(.'(nntitcularirs on ihc ( Unisiilulion 
of ihc I ' filled Sidles, 3 Mils., Boston 1^33, sect, 
327) did it cease to ]day an im]iortant part in 
American political theoiy . d’hat was natural 
enough in a ci\ilization whose political institu- 
tions could be traced so definitely to the de- 
liberate invention r)f jxirticular men. 

After Hume, howexer, the contract theory 
had its chief influence on the continent of 
ikirope rather than in JMi<;land; it was expressed 
by Kousseau and his followers in I'ranct* and, 
throui^h Kousseau’s influence, by Kant and his 
immediate disei}>les in Le'rmany. \ c{ although 
Rousseau makes the idea of ceintract the formal 
basis of his system, it is with ee|ijality rather 
than with contract itse'lf that he is concerned. 
C’ixii society is based uj^on an ai^ree'ment in 
which all men surrender to the stale the rights 
they [lossc'ssed be fore its creation; but once the 
agreement has betai inadt*, Rousseau is inter- 
ested far more in the lechnicjue of preserving the 
(‘tjuality which, for him, is the indisjwnsable 
condition of the good life than in the justificati»/n 
of the origins of the state. As with Hobbes, his 
contract is no more than a logical preliminary, a 
wa\ of insisting that all men are bound to the 
realization of that eipiality w ithout which politics 
tmd justice are contradictory terms. When he 


began to wTite the (Jontral social ten years or sc 
before its actual publication (1762), the influence 
of Jvocke still made it fashionable to start a po- 
litical philosophy with the notion of contract; 
and Rousseau’s anaKsis, which does nr,t need 
the notion for its results, could have dispensed 
with it without fundamental injury to his sys- 
tem. His essential di.scovcry was the idea of the 
general will, w Inch does not in reality reejuire the 
idea of contract for its supjiort. This w as showm 
later by 1 legel when he found tlu' justification of 
the general will in an idealist anti evolutkmary 
j)hilosophy. 

d'hc influence of Rousseau on Kant was pro- 
found. lu)!- Kant, as for his master, the idcti of a 
contract is the basis of the state; but luTe again 
the itlea of contract has been whittlial dow'n to a 
wa\ of making the j>owt'r of the stati a functioTi 
of settled rule rather than an arbitrary tliscre- 
tion. 'Phe contract is the mt'ans wherel)y one 
man is so rt'lated to anollier in socitMy tliat the 
du(‘ liberty of each beconuw compatible with the 
liberty of all. 'The contract is {Postulated a {priori 
as a .social im{)erative inpposed on sovereigns and 
subjt'Cts alik(‘ as a statianent of the conditions 
without which the good lik cannot b(‘ obtained 

ci\il society. l"rom being, as with the I /;/- 
didae, a t<'ehnii{ue of action, the contract had 
become )>y the end of the eighteenth century 
liltlt* more than a meta{phvsical norm. 

'Phe later history of tlu* idea of contract is un- 
imiprt'ssive. It founil an uningportant {place in the 
system of hdchte, less because it w<is nc'ces.sary 
to liis id(‘as than as <\ tributi' to the influence of 
Kant. Aftir Ht'gel it exercisi'il no serious inllu- 
ence in (iernian\. \or afK'r Bentharn wais it an 
<‘llecti\(‘ (.loctrine in Pngland; with the decline 
ol Benthamism kmgh.sh {political {philoso{p}iy Wds 
impres.sed b\ streams «)1 thought which, as with 
the idealists and the soci*ilists, were dcrixed from 
dillcTent sources. In Prance its influence per- 
.sisted longer. 'Phe social {>hiloso{)hy of Re- 
nouvier has direi't affiliation with it; and the 
d<K*trine of solidanle, which was fashionable in 
the first decade ol the twentieth century, sought 
to build the state u{P(;n a ‘hjuasi-conlractual” 
ba.sis. But in both schools it hail become the jpalc 
shadow’ of a once \ igorous self. It had ceased to 
he historically res{pectable; its psychological 
foundatioTis were insecure; and the end it sought 
to serve could bcfpbtaineil moreuselully in other 
ways. As a doctrine it lulfilled the impoitant 
purpose of directing attention to the place of 
consent in any system of {political {philosophy it 
served as a lexer of action which by justifying 
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resistance to tyranny enahleci the foundations 
of politics to he more clearly understood. Its real 
value lay in the means it pro\ ided between 1 572 
and 1690 for the emergence of a political creed 
which justified the constitutional liberalism then 
slowly enier^inp. Once that task was performed 
its bankruptcy as a satisfactory explanation of 
the problem of obedience was obvious. 

IUroli) j. Laski 
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tions de la deniocratii* amencaine” in . Innales dd'eath' 
nitre des Sfienies fyolitufues^ \ol. v (i'S<;o) 2<;o 325, and 
vol, vi (1S91) 1-24, tr. by A. B. Hill as the Pise (tf 
JModern Deniocrai y in Old and \nv laiyland (LotkIoii 
1894); Haski, 11. j., IntrodiKliun to his edil/ori of 
X’induiae contra tyraiinos with title A ftejense of 
Liberty ayainst 'J'yrants (Jaindon 1924): RohlofT, Heo, 
Der Kampf uni die Staafsho/uil no (jiossftrifannirn 
(VVeissenlels 1931); Harkin, Paschal, I^iopetty in the 
Eighteenth Century (Dublin 103^) '»• Si bin/, Al- 

bert, “La question du ‘Contrat sot lal’ “ in Revue 
d'histoire httcrairc dela Eianic, noI. m\ (191-) 7 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 'J'hr Political Wiitings, ed. 
by C. IC Vau^j-han, 2 vols. (CanihndL^ , imu. 191 5 >1 
Vecchio, CiioiTTii* del, Su la tcot la del to ( atttt srn ndt 
(Bologna i(>oh); p'enlon, Jolin 1 I he lliany oj the 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. See Conw)!., Social. 

SOCIAL r3F.MOCRA'l'IC P.A.RTY. See So- 

ciAidST Parties, 

SOCIAL DISCRIMINAldON. The term so- 
cial discrimination may be tentativ ely defined as 
unequal treatment of equals, eitiier by the be- 
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stowal of favors or the imposition of bunleiis. 
This definition applies not merely to persons but 
also to things and ]i)calities, as in di.scrirninatoi'V 
tariffs or railway rates. Personal iliscriminalicn 
is exerci.sed when two indi\iduals who oecupv 
tlie same social status, that is, belong to the 
saiTif category, are treated differently by any 
pcr.son or agenev oecupving he same relation- 
ship toward tlicrn. 'The diflcrci tial treatment of 
persons of different rank, as of prof^'ssor and 
inslnictor bv a college presiilent or board at 
trustees, is not diseriminatorv so long as those 
of the same rank are treated similarly. Differen- 
tial treaiment of persons of difleient sex, age or 
race bv a eollege board of admissions m«iv or 
niay : >1 be diseriminator\ , depe nding on their 
st.Rus l' \’(.9‘v pri\ati‘ social group and institution 
fimeti uLs for a sjH'Cial category of ju rsons and 
avonls discrimmat ion so long as it does n<>t draw 
ar!)itrar\ lines of distinction among such j>ei- 
soiis A state unisersity, bv virtue of its stieeial 
ebarai-ter, ini'ludes in its eheiiftle categories of 
persons sometimes excluded from private insti- 
lulions but ui rtheless draws hues of exclusion 
iuul ilifierenliation, as between residents and 
non-residents of tiu‘ state. Some states establish 
difh‘rent institutions for males anti females, 
whites ami Negro(‘s; if, however, a statt‘ has 
declared liotli se\i\s aiul both races equal before 
the law and ne\ tTthele.ss pro\idt‘s unequal facili- 
ties for them, it is guilty ot arliitrary iliserimina- 
lion among itseiti/ens. 

Diserimination dioiikl not be ititaitified or 
eonfusetl with difiiM'entiation or thstinelion. In- 
dividuals differ frtiin one another, not merely in 
race, st‘X, age and various aplitiules and abilities 
but also in training and twperitaice. Almost an 
infinite mimlxT ot lint's of tlt'mareation may be 
tirawn among them on the liasis of the most 
vai'ied marks of similarity anti thssirnilarity, anti 
groups are formetl fhnnigh seltxTive inelu.sion 
and exelusioii. Because of the complexity of the 
human pei'sonality anti the rmiltif)li''ity t)f human 
relation.shijis every indivitlual is ela.ssified in a 
great many tlifferenl categories. 'I'lieoreticLdly no 
individual is .subject to tliscrimination when e\- 
cludetl from a groiiji some ol whose marks of 
diffennUiation lie does not possess. P'ceiings of 
(li.scrirnination, however, often arise when ex- 
clusion from tlie in-grouyv is based on what are 
considered, at least by those excluded, as minor 
differences, wdiile major similarities are ignored, 
as in the exclusion of a college stiulent from a 
team or honor bccau.se t)f his race or personal 
idiosyncra.sy; or when exclusion is based on dif 
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ferenccs a; one time considered important hut 
which are hreakin^^ down under the impact of 
new knowledge or the changing scheme of S(icial 
valuations, as in the evchision of women from 
certain professional scliools. Moreo\er discrimi- 
nation may he said to exist when th<‘ difierences 
in treatment accorded \’arioiis categories of per- 
sons are disproportionate to the imj>ortance of 
marks <^)f difK‘rentiation. All th<\se situations per- 
mit the openition of |m‘judices or differential 
emoUonal reactions toward individuals because 
}f diflcRaices in race, sex, age, ^vealth, language, 
nrhgion, nationality, occupation, politics or other 
traits 

Discrimination carries with it the idea of un- 
fairness. 'Those receiving a la\or arc given an 
advantage, while those upon whom restriction 
is imposed are pl.ic<‘d at a disach antage in com- 
parison with other ]>ersons of tlu siime category. 
There is thus contained m social discrimination 
an alteration in comjH‘titi\e pow<M* of those pre- 
sumed to jiossess a freeh corn]H‘titive status. To 
discriminate is to imj)ose a handicap. I lere again, 
hovvevtT, there is cncounttacd the (xmtral didi- 
culty in the concept; namely, that handica]'>s 
may lu* grantixl or imposed in order to increase 
e(|ualitv in comp<‘titivc powtT among p<Tsons of 
ecjual status or riglit hut who differ in some 
secondary respect. A large part o( mod(‘rn labor 
legislation is of this type. Such legislation is 
often imbued with a humanitarian motive and 
is designed either to strengthen the cornjK'titive 
position of the weaker i*lements or to safeguard 
social values affected by difierences in self- 
tlependency. Idnors not permitted to the self- 
dependent are granUxl the blind, deaf and dumb, 
feebleminded, widowaxi, orphaned and others. 
The jmblic school was once looked upon as dis- 
criminatory in that it taxed all for the benefit 
of those with children. A special tax on bache- 
lors, income tax exemptions for minor children 
and j>rogressi\'e income and inheritance taxes 
have all been viewed as Lliscriminatory until their 
establishment in the mores. Opinion has changed 
so rapidly that it is now not held discriminatory 
in some countries to deprive an individual of 
his powers of reproduction. 1 )isci iminatic)n may, 
however, arise in the administration of such 
law s ami ser\ ic“S if ajijdied unequally to persons 
on account of race, religion, polities or other 
differentiating trait, when the persons thus dif- 
ferentiated are given by law' an et[ual citizenshi]> 
status under the government administering 
them. 

i’oregfrjug definition docs nr1 warrant 


the assertion that the various differentiations 
and gratiations in societies, whether primitive 
or modern, arc nece.ssanly discriminatory. iSio 
doubt discriminatory aclioii.s, both public and 
]>n\'atc, occur in all societies, because of differ- 
entia] j)(‘rsoiial reactions to individuals of the 
same class or category, ddie stable and sanc- 
tioned distinctions on the basis of such mark® 
as sex, age or totem are not, however, discrimi- 
natory; and e\’en the differences of rigfits and 
privileges of hereditary social classes may not he 
sf» consitlcTed. A slave does not feel discrimi- 
nated against because be does not po.sscss the 
rights of a freeman, provitled he lives in a society 
where slavtTy is accepted as the customaiy lot 
of his kind. If races, classes and sexes are con- 
sidered unequal by nature and divine dispen- 
sittioii and if this dogma is accepteef bv both 
superior and uiferior, it cannot be said that there 
is s(K*ial disci in n nation wlien they are trcatetl 
unec|ually, unless a .scheme of values alien to 
such a culture is used as a criterion. On the 
other hand, the diffusion into a eastc swiety of 
democratic idcxils of ecjuality gives rise to feel- 
ings of discrimination aiul to agitation foi equali- 
zation of riglits. Doubt arises as to the essential 
validity of categories of difiereiitiation previ- 
ously endowed by the mores with an im]>licjt 
rightness. Subjectively the senst‘ of discrimina- 
tion is a correlate of the sense of cxjuality of 
worth or status. 

What constitutes discriinination thenjfore de- 
pends on the scheme of social values used as 
a basis in pronouncing judgment. Demoeraey 
asserts the somewhat contradictory doctrines 
that all men are ecpial and that each should be 
rewarded according to merit. Aristocracy sanc- 
tifies differential treatment on tlie iiasis of birth. 
Some communists and Christians would sanc- 
tify differential treatment on the basis of need. 
The mores can make almost anv dilferentiation 
among persons or objects either discriminatory 
or noti-discriminatory. The tabus surrounding 
the rights, duties and activities of women in 
various societies, {irimitive, ancient and modern, 
may appear to the emancipated woman as overt 
discriminations on the basis of sex, but many 
of these tabus may he so thoroughly grounded 
in custom and sentiment as to be regarded as 
inviolate; even the sex which appears to suffer 
from them in some instances may defend them. 
Alorecjver what is tabu for women in one area 
may be tabu for men in another. 

In a democratic society tlie state presumably 
must treat all citizens alike; but chc force of 



tradition, the partisan character and tlu‘ weak- 
nesses or dishonesty of officials and the varia- 
tions in social pressures hrinp; about inecjualities 
of treatment. As between races, classt^s anti sexes 
such disc rimination varies in\’ersel\ with power 
of resistance, which in actual jwactise often 
becomes synonymous with ])ower to inilict in- 
jury or mete out punishment to the discrimi- 
nators. From this viewjioint discrimination is 
closely bound up with tohaation, which is a 
state of suspended animosity, arising eitlier from 
recognition that the gains Irom discrimination 
scarcely offset the losses trom rt'taliation or from 
the growth of emotional indillerence toward the 
category of dilhTimtiation, as in the case of 
religious toleration. Discriminatory treatment 
of a group intensifies its seise of solitlaritv, ]K'r- 
ticularly when the basis of discrimination is a 
social value of sacred (juality, as race or rehghm 

A social group, whether an inte^gral or a con 
stituent society, nevessarilv e\ercises discrimi- 
nation against o]>posed groups or indi\iduals in 
efforts to maintain itself or achitw'e its purposes; 
watiu'ss the discriminator)^ action against bour- 
geois individuals, practises and ide‘as in Bolshe- 
vik Russia or against the members and aims of 
the working classes in J^ascisl Italy, Hitlerite 
Germany or democratic Dniti'd States, d'he 
intensity of the discrimination is conditioned by 
the intensity of the will to achieve or dominate 
or by the violence of the emotions aroused by 
the objects of discrimination, d’here is often a 
conflict of social values; there is also a hierarchy 
of such values. C’omplete toleration is a contra- 
diction in terms, for it implies toleration of the 
intolerant and thus becomes synonymous with 
pure negativism or comjdete iiuliflerenee to all 
social values, including toleration itself. 

The Thirteenth, Fourteenth and fiiteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, designed to jirevenl discrin inatory leg- 
islation on the basis of race, have gi\<*n rise to 
a multitude of judicial decisions which sustain 
or condciim differential treatment of designated 
categories of persons. 'The courts, however, grant 
to the legislators a reasonably w ide tliscretuni in 
classifying the subjects of legislative regulation, 
differentiations wffiich favor the ujfliolding of a 
certain class of jxTsons, ])laces or objects when 
the classification is founded on a “reasonable 
princif)le ’ rather than an “arbitrary distinc- 
tion.’^ 'J'he considerations back of the classifica- 
tion may often be of a purely practical character, 
'rhus American law distinguishes insane per- 
sons, infants, school pupils, dependent and de- 
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children, absentee* voters, convicts 
migrants, attorneys, physicians, ^’eterans, stock- 
holders in fiduciary coqx)rations, persons of 
certain age groups and many others. As the 
guardian of marriage and of the famil) the state 
may grant pensions to widows w ith children but 
deny them to widows of common law' unions; 
it may dilferentiate between sexes in qualifica- 
tions for marriage. Labor laws mav diflerentiate 
between nu‘n and women, adults and mmors and 
persons engaged in dilferent occupations. Men 
alone a»e subject to a jmll tax, and only after 
they are tW(‘nty-one years of age. Any differen- 
tiation can be rationalized and approwxl as ntm- 
discriinination or, with a change of the social 
.setting coiulcmned as a ^iola1ion of ideals of 
eep alit'" Moreoxer in jiractise laws tlesigned to 
jireveiit discrimination or, on the contrary, to 
set np a legal ditlerentiation among persons may 
affect tin form but not tlu* substance of soe.ial 
relations, according to tin* intensity of emotional 
.ittituiles in the eiiinmunities afleeted. 

'Die (juestion xvheth(‘r discriminatory atti- 
tud(‘s, j'>ubli< o’ jnivate, conscious or uncon- 
scious, show any tendency to disajijiear stxmis 
to requin* a negative answer. Siii'h attitiules 
iiTulergo change, liowexer, with the succession 
of generations .md the shifting soeial setting, 
f rom the idealistic standjioint of absolute e(jual- 
ity then* appears to fiave bet*n little socaal dis- 
crimination in certain American communities 
where hom()g(*neity of race*, religion and eco- 
nomic status anti strong attachment to d(*m()- 
cratic ideals gaxc rise to an exceptionally free 
mobility of persons, both socially and geograph- 
ically. 'riicrc are signs that this mobility is 
diminishing ami that class lines are deej^eiiing 
on the basis of wealth, eduealion and oeeupa- 
tional rank, 'riie regime ol freely mobile and 
competing individuals is giving place to a regime 
of eorjiorate groups, trade unions, civil servants, 
professional as.socialions, merchants’ asscKua- 
tions, veterans and other groups through which 
the actual rights, privileges, income and social 
rank of the individual are largely defined. 

This multiplication of class dilierentiae is 
accompanied by a rapitl growth of social inte- 
gration and a consequent increase in the powders 
of governmental agencies, especially those re- 
mote from the individual citizen. These appar- 
ently unavoidable social trends are coupled with 
an increase in the discretionary powers of police 
and administrative officers, which involve dan- 
gers of discriminatory action. Moreover the 
integration of social life, which has intensificc^ 
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national consciousness and the sense of corpo- 
rate unity, has piven rise to new pressures t()war(I 
conformity, standardization and uniformity. At 
the same time the increased propaganda power 
of press and radio makes jiossilde a raf)id mohili- 
zatioii of discriminatory emotional attitudes la- 
tent m the mores, ddie Ku KJu\ Klan, Ameri- 
canization, fundamentalist and atiti-evolution 
agitations in t[)e I'liited States following the 
World War aiul the racial and religious phobias 
now manifest in (lennany make it doubtful 
whether tiie growth ol scientilic knowU^dge, 
W'ealth and popular education have banished 
the fears, j<‘alousies and irrationalities which 
suj)ply the subjective basis lor those invidious 
distinitions constituting the essence of social 
discrimination. 

E'rank 11. Haxkins 

Sre: SociM, ( )h(;am 7 '\ i ion; T'.oi Aia i y; Sta n s; Castp; 
Cl.AS-^, < l.A'-s t'oNsCIorSNlSS, SrwiKv; 1<\(’I-. C'ON- 
nici; i'.ijiMx I'MWisM. Amisi’Miiism; Mixohiiii.s, 
\'\iio\m; Ai n n; \\om\n, Posiiion j.n So«ai rv; 
K KJi I KANci,; Sf’(a<i (, \i io\; AIoiuliiy, Social; As- 

SIiMIl A I ION, ScjCIAL. 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION. Str Iwolution, So- 

C'tAI.. 

SOCIAL INSURANCd:. d’his term is used to 
cover the ratlier ili\ ersitietl group of govern- 
mental measures designed to protect worktiien 
and olh<‘r groufis of tlie lower or rntdtlle eco- 
nomic strata against the oniniarv hazards of 
industrial life. It is a])plied loosely, usuallv by 
way ol descrijition rather than as an abstract 
delmition, the social objectiva* being .stressed far 
more than the insurance method. By common 
agreem(‘nt the concept embrat-es industrial acci- 
dent insurance, workmen’s comjKMisation, health 
insurance, oKl age, inv aliditv and unemployment 
insurance and .sometimes also governmental 
inea.sures of direct relief in wliich the insurance 
method is altogether absent, such as old age, 
mothers’, widows’ aiul orphans’ pensions or 
direct unempkwrnent relief. More recently there 
has been a tendency to exteiul the term to gov- 
ernmental measures for the guaranty of certain 
wage minima, such as the .so-called family allow- 
ances and minimum wage legislation. I’he 
fVench (issimnirr, emphasizing purpose or ob- 
jective, has at times been used in Ehiglish in 
preference to the term insurance, which places 
emphasis on the technicjue employed. Theoret- 
ically socul insurance through state action w hich 
makes it mandatory aiul requires distribution of 
tlK‘ cost betw<‘en the employer and employee or 


between the state and the employee and some 
times among all three, and the system of direct 
grants from the public treasury are diametrically 
oj’)posed in method, theory and philo.sophy. Yet 
through many intermediate stages the distinc- 
tion between them lias become considerably less 
clear. Even where the insurance method is used, 
as in workmen’s compensation, the entire co.st 
may bt‘ placed upon the employer. 'Thus a direct 
particifiation in the premium (the cost of insur- 
ance) by the insured does not constitute a fun- 
damental principle of social insurance, and il 
becomes increasingly difllcult to draw the line 
betw'een insurance and mere gratuities. Because 
of the increasing co\ erage and varietv' of meth- 
ods used, the broad term social insurance has 
now displaceil others formerly iisitI — labor, 01 
w^orkmen’s, insurance {Arheitversit heriin^ or as- 
surance ou 7 'rierr)^ state insurance or compuksory 
insurance - and is preferred to industrial insur- 
ance and wellare insurance, which have been 
proposed as substitutes in th(‘ Liuled States. 

Although it is usual to ascribi- the beginnings 
of the mfivernent to the first compulsory acci- 
dent insurance act of 1S.S3 in (iermaii), which 
was rapidly follow t‘d by others covering sickne.ss 
anil old age, its sources derive from earlier 
jHTiods. 'I’he introduction of these measures by 
Bismarck represented in concej)t certain basic 
notions jinwalent in (.icrmany as to the pater- 
nalistic role of the state with res|)ect to its citi- 
zens. In ap])lying this concept, jireviously em- 
bodied in public poor relief and poor law 
legislation, to modern industrial .society, the 
legi.slation owed much to the prev ious efforts of 
working men thi'iiLselves, through their unions 
or through friendly or mutual aiil societies not 
restricted to working men alone, to provide in- 
surance against many hazards on a purely volun- 
tary basis anil without any state coojieration or 
control. The principle of legal cornjiulsion was 
not altogether novel in i<S(S3; there had already 
been enacted governmental jiension laws limited 
to a few .seh'Ct groups, particularly in hazardous 
employments. The funds furnished protection 
in case of accident, illness and sometimes old 
age and occasionally applieil to widows and 
orphans. l^Aen for the most distinctive contri- 
bution of modern legislation, whereby part of 
the burden of cost is placed ujion the employer, 
precedents may be found prior to iS<S3. A step 
toward the development of state insurance along 
somewhat different lines was made by France 
in 1850 and Italy in 18S3 in their establishment 
of state insurance funds in which participation 
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was voluntary and individual lint vihich ofl'crctl 
to the workman assurance of security on a non- 
profit basis, the state at limes even contributing 
to the insured vvorkiuiin’s preiniuin. 

The details of tlie development of the various 
l)ranches of social insurance will hv foiuKi in the 
articles devoted to tliese special toj>ics. I'roin 
(Germany the compulsory metlxod spread to 
countries under ( Jerman cult oral inlhicnee. 
While it met with success in th(‘s(‘ states, there 
was considerable resistance to tlu* metliod of 
compulsion in the Latin countries oi the conti- 
nent and in (ireat Brilniti. The International 
Von^ress of Insurance a^ain>t Industrial Arei- 
dents (later tlu‘ C oneness ot Social Insuranct*), 
•.vhich was orij^anizod in I'aris in connection Avith 
tht‘ World Imposition in and which met at 
frequent intervals until the eve of the World 
War, witnessed a rociirrent battle between the 
adlieiaaits of the ]>rinciplt‘ ot eompulslon and 
those who advoeatotl subsidii/cal vohintarv in- 
surance. At its session ol iqoS, how’c\er, the 
\ictory o( the fornuM* at least in theory was vir- 
tually e()Tieed(‘d. Social insuranc<‘ spn'ad rapidly, 
first lhrouj.dioul Iwiropc, tlicn to countries of the 
western hemisphere; and !'c^islali()n of this 
character is not unknowai in South Vfriea, Aus- 
tralia and the Far h.ast. 'Flu* World \\ ar elfeeted 
a temjHirary hall, but sine<‘ T()ao such measures 
have spread more rapidly than in the ]ireeedinu 
lliirty-sev<‘Ti-year period. ]n the iiji]>endi\ to her 
eoniprehensis'e study “Insurinc; llu* E.ssentials’' 
Barbara N Armstront^ presents a list of laws 
now on the statute books of ()2 eoiiiitries and 
about I .zo l(‘izlslative jurisdictions; she records 
as many as 231^ sjiecilic s\ stems, divided as fol- 
lows: workmen’s eonijH-nsation, i iq; health or 
sickness, 2b; old a^e insuranee and ]>en.sions, 
49; siir\'ivors’ (widows’ aiul orplnins’) insuranee, 
23; inuanployment in.suranee, i(>. Workmen^ 
eoTiipensation is well ni^li universal', and sys- 
tems of old ii^Q insuranee or jiensivins are nearly 
as widt'spread, except for a tew countries, in- 
eludini;, until recentlv, the k-nited States. 
Tealth insuranee an<l survivors’ insurance are 
'uore i)!' less limited to Jciirope, North American 
' auntries being ebaraetcrized by a system of 
straight widows’ pensions. Lnemploynunt in- 
surance, tlie most recent, the most complicated 
and yet the most important branch of social 
insurance, is only now' beginning to w in a place 
for its<‘lf 

In the I biited States the movement has lagged 
considerably behind that in iwirojican countries, 
O'lnly because ol ♦he higher economic status of 
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ihe American w agew virKer, partly because of the 
dominant individualistic idiilosophy exicudiiig 
even to the trade union nioxeinent. Onlv work- 
men’s compensation has been accepted in almost 
all of the states. 'I'lie health insuiMiue nioAc- 
iiient, which lor a time gained eonsid.ei able 
slrengtii, colla]>sed in the reaction following the 
World War. Direct jAuldic allowances to willows 
and orphans in most states took the ]daee of 
eorrespoiuling iiisur.inee svstiaiis in lairojic; 
within tile last li\e \ ears llie grow th ol the move- 
ment for oil! aL’,i‘ iHMisioiis lias n^sulted in the 
enaetnwMil of such measures in 27 states and 2 
territorit‘s, while in Furoj>e eontributorv eom- 
pulsoi V oUl age insuranee is ri pLu mg the s\stem 
of grat af)us jiensioiis. 'Jlu nio\emeiit for un- 
einploMuent insur.nua^ has grown onlv as a 
re.sult o‘ lhegrt‘at ilepiessifin l><*ginning in 1929. 

So strong has lieeome the general teiuleiicy 
withni the social insuranee moAement toward 
ef'inpulsorA sv.sti'ms wlih ctiuiribiitions from the 
three parties eoiicerued, the employer, the em- 
ployee and tlu slatt', that Acrv fre(|uently the 
term is limit (‘d 9- eoniribiiior) eompulsory sys- 
tems alone. \nd \\'\ within two fields at least, 
those of health and imemj>lovment insuranee, 
the vohintarv subsidizeil systems ar<‘ still quite 
common in Iwiropean countries. It is argued, 
hoAvever, that despite the partial success of both 
IkmIiIi and iiiuauployimait insurane<‘ on a aoI- 
untary basis in eomitrit's like Diaimark, .sueli 
voluntary sy.slems lia\e t.iiled, after decades of 
eonlinuous growth, to include in am country 
the entire section of the ]>f>pulatiou A\hich is in 
need of such ]>roteelion; ha\t‘ placed too largi’ 
a .share ol tlu* burden upon workers by, e\c<.*pt 
in Denmark, frtxdug t‘mplo\’ers from partit ijia- 
tion in tlu* cost of insurance; and because of 
insiifhcitait means lia\e not worked out satis- 
factorily \sitb regani to the services and aid 
rendeied. Althongb then* is .strong resistance to 
legal eomjHilsion to Insure, it is safe to hazard 
the guess that the methotl of voluntary subsidy 
Avill disappear under j>ressun‘ of the other two 
methoils— eoinpulsorv iiisuraiiet* at fini* extnane 
and gratuitous jniblie grants at the otlier 

Wherever the movement for social msuraner 
gains considerable heailwav and legislation is 
jiroposed or demanded, its merits are fought out 
over again along lines which by thi.*' time ire 
w<‘il known, 'i’ln* eomparatively simple argu- 
ments for eompulsory social insuranci* draw 
their strength primarily from recognition of the 
grave hazards confronting the workman and 
analysis of his econoinic status. 'Fhe adverse 
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effects of direct relief and the \sorker’s inability 
to protect himself individualJy through personal 
savings are pointed out, and reference is made 
to the obvious advantages of the collective 
metl)od of protection. It is held that since the 
cost of private insurance, including ])rofits and 
exet'ssive overhead, is j)rohibitive, a public sys- 
tem f>f insurance mu.^t be devised. Tlie expense 
()f such insurance, since the earning capacity of 
the majority of workmen does leave a sufli- 
cient margin to enable them to pay for all the 
types, must be borne partially or wholly by other 
parties, such as the emj)loycr or the state. The 
c‘Iement of compulsion is necessary with respect 
to both the (anf)l()ver and tlic emjdoyee, in order 
that the worker’s family may be]>r()tected against 
his OAvn lack of foresight. In atldition to lliese 
tluMiretical considerations support is found in 
the force of e\aTn]>le, in the ])ersislent world 
wid(‘ developnnait of the compulsory contribu- 
tory type of insurance and in tlu* fact that in 
almost evi*ry important country syslians of social 
insurance, once established, have been retained. 

Critici.sms of social itisurancc are based on its 
alleged harmful effects or on its inadequacy to 
cover the problems involved. J^articularly in the 
Ihiiled States it is argued by trade unions that 
a more satisfactory wage level would enable the 
wage earner to nujet these hazards in an indi- 
vidual way. Another argument, adopted by or- 
ganized eajutal and sometimes by the larger 
taxpayiTs, is that any form of soeial insurance 
places an excessive burden upoti industry or 
upon the state or botli. The thesis that the 
security which social insurance methods bring 
to the wage earning masses must result in de- 
moralization, lack of foresiglit, destruction of the 
habii of saving and ev en deliberate malingtTing 
is repeatedly advaTieed, particularly in o]>po.si- 
tion to he.iltb and uiieinployineiit insurance, 
sinee it is assumed that illness and iinemj)lov~ 
nient aie more easilv simulaletl than industrial 
aeeitieiits, okl agt- or widowhood. 

'J’hosi' tht‘oretieal economists who ojipose so- 
cial insuraiu e hold on tlie one hand that its cost 
ultimately reverts to the wageworker, forcing 
down his wages, and on the otlicr that the abso- 
lute guaranty of a subsistence minimum pro- 
vided partieularlv by iineTn]>loyment insurance 
interferes with th{‘ natural law of wages and 
therefore hinders the adjustment of wages to 
economic coiulitions. It has frequently been 
argueil that tht‘ cost of social insurance proves 
a very serious impediment to the indus^^iy of 
one country in comjieting with others in the 
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international market; but this argument must 
he self- limiting to the extent that the movement 
becomes universal. That such difliculties may 
arise is recognized, howwer, by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, which is endeavoring to 
encourage international agreements to equalize 
conditions and burdens upon industry in the 
various countries. 

Radical and revolutionary critics have main- 
tained that by its offer of a measure of security 
social insurance is bound to divert the prole- 
tariat from its revoluticaiary goal and to weaken 
the strength of its own organizations, and have 
als(^ voiced the economists’ argument that the 
wage earners jKiy the cost in one form or another. 

The gradual disap]>earance of opposition to 
social insuranct^ on tluvse grounds among the 
socialist parties of Europe has resulted in the 
accusations of the left wing that the social ileino- 
cratic movement has become a mere campaign 
for social insurance. If the acceptance of the 
principle of social insurance in the Soviet Union 
has apparently weakened the lorce of this argu- 
ment, it is still maintainetl that the efficacy of 
such insurance in that country is (piite different 
from that in capitalist countries, where the in- 
creasing hazards resulting from an inherently 
faulty structure make adequate coverage far too 
costly, 'riie insistence of communist groups in 
the United States and elsewhere upon large in- 
surance funds to be financed entirely by the 
state or the emj)loycr or both is based not on 
belief in the possibility of the enactment of such 
legislation, but on the propaganda value of de- 
mands of this nature. 

An entirely different criticism is leveled 
again.st the u.se of the insurance method, on the 
ground that it complicates unduly the social 
purpose of achieving security for the wage- 
working masses. U ranted that the .state or soci- 
ety owes every citizen either an opportunity 
making a living or provision for his support h. 
case of disability or unemployment, the same 
results might be achieved by a direct system of 
grants instead of by the prestait indirect method 
of placing this obligation ujion the employer and 
indu.stry or upon social capital in general. This 
mode of attack has l)ecome particularly forceful 
in England and Germany in the field of unem- 
ployment insurance, because under the terrific 
strain of continued mass unemployment insur- 
ance systems have been forced to deviate from 
the insurance principle. The extension of the 
system of unemployment insurance benefits in 
England bevond the paying capacity of the in- 
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surancc organization, with advances inim the 
government treasury, undoubtedly re]iresents 
partial acknowledgment of the principle of gov- 
ernmental rec!ognition of the right to mainte- 
nancc» which is only an extension of the prin- 
ciple, advanced by labor and socialist leaders of 
the early nineteenth century, of the right to 
work. IVIore recently, however, the Britisii gov- 
ernment has been com]Hdled tf) supjdemeiit the 
insurance scheme with straight relief. 

Without some sort of insurance scheme the 
only alternative in capitalist society, which is not 
ready to accept the principles of collectivv* re- 
sponsibility and legal right to mainlenanee, is 
the dole, which has recently gained extensive 
application in the United States at a time when 
the European unemployment insiiranct* systtans 
were being severely criticized as doles Although 
public relief funds, local arul national, may pi<'- 
vidc even larger fluids than uiH'iiiployment 
insurance schemes, tliere is a fuiulami'iital diller- 
ciicc between the two methods vvliieh should not 
be obscured. Relief, whether from ]>rivacc or 
from public sources, is always a gratuity leased 
upon consideration and e\ idence of need. 'J’he 
principle that an insurance benefit is a contrac- 
tual right and obligation and does n<ii require 
evidence of need — iinqualificdlv true of private 
insurance— is carried over into the field of social 
insurance (cxcejit in s\ sterns of straight pen- 
sions), wdtli the difference, howiwer, that in 
social insurance the element of contractual obli- 
gation is even more imj^oitant than tliat of pay- 
ment of premium. It is recognized that the 
“means’^ test inlrotluced in (ireat Ifritain for 
supplementary benefits and in (jcrinany and 
Austria for practically the entire unemployment 
insurance system must be regarded merely as a 
temporary measure if the entire theoretical foun- 
dation of social insurance is not to be wiped out 
and replaced by a method of relief 

In short, social insurance may be considered 
as a halfway measure between strictly individ- 
ualistic methods of voluntary and private insur- 
ance and the collectivist or .socialist demand of 
the right to maintenance and support. It rejects 
the imjdications of imcorrccicd individualism, 
while at the same time it accepts the modern 
individualistic organization of economic society 
based upon private property and the wage and 
profit system. A fair appraisal of its social value 
must proceed from an honest recognition of this 
and all other measures of social legislation, not 
as fundamental principles of economic organi- 
zation but as temporary^ methoils of adjusting 
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the existing economic organization to the needs 
of the jH'ople. 'I'he use of such measun . even 
in the Soviet Union suggests that only when the 
collectivist j>rinciplc is extended to all economic 
life will insurance, including social insurance, 
become unnecessary. 
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S( )CI \ J . ( )R( i/W I SM . Alllioiif’li the fiction of 
the social or<^^anism was first systeniatically ile- 
velojied in llu' coiirs<.‘ of ralionali/ant* the po- 
litical atul social 1 elatioiisliijis of the nioilern 
nation stati% anthropoinorphic analogies l)t‘- 
tw'cen the realms of natural and social lift' niay 
1)(‘ traced to much ohh'r philosojthies and re- 
liL»ions. Aristolh' aiui Plato, for twainple, in 
articnlatini; the ethical \iewsol tin (irceksasto 
tlu* ideal interrelationship hctwetai the indi- 
\ithial luinian hcini^^ and the co I Iecti\ ity repre- 
sented Iw the poUs emjthasiya'd the or^anisniic 
character of tlu* ])olitical unit and took for 
p-ranted the harmoinons interworking of the 
elenaaits which com])oseil it. The (diaract(*ristic 
})ri‘inise of later social oioanismic theories that 
the indi\'i(.luai finds Ids freevloni by jiarlicipation 
in a firmer intei^rated collect i\ ity was fore- 
shadowetl in the Catholii formula of the ro;/>//x 
tfivstirum of C'hrist, concei^etl as a li\inii; ec- 
clesiastical body oi)^anicall\ composed of mii- 
Uiallv interrelated members. When siibse- 
tjuently, as in the wiitin^^s of the CaK inist 
Allluisius, the traditional larfnis fnyslu'iim was 
repkiced by the corpus sywbioticinu , emjdiasis 
was shiltt'd to a comx'ption of society itself as an 
oreanismie, autonomous entity composed of 
mterilejHMulenl , individual members. 

d'iie analogy between the natural and social 
realms was ^i\en a more scculari/ed and nia- 
((‘riaiisiic expression by ci'rtain ])olitical theo- 
nsLsof the Renaissance, w ho, like Hobbes, soiij^ht 
to procec'd from the scientific law s of jdiysicstoa 
rational, juristic analysis of state and society. By 
'va\ of illustratmjj; his c<*ntral t^ienusc tliat the 


state never becromes adequately regulated until 
all of its members arc subjected to the force of 
law and that furthermore no particular estate is 
t|ualified to act as rejircsentaliv e of the whole, 
Hobbes decorated the title page of the original 
eililion of his jAviaihau with the sketch of a 
giant, composed of innumerable smaller human 
figures. 'Phis hyjmthi'tical being, h(' argued in 
contrast to tlu' philosophers of anticjuity, is not a 
harmonious aiul liying unity nor necx'ssarily 
wt'll integrated. Harmony and unity must be 
}>romoted artificially by an (Milighttaied autocrat 
in whom is ycstcai unlimited c'ontrol over the 
individual members constituting the body poli- 
tic. W'ith the further spread in the cighlc-enth 
century of a natural scienlilic ajiproach to the 
studvof political and social jiroblems tlu' analogy 
of the social organism, in Althiisian ratlu'r than 
Hobbesian terms, wasapplieil both to society as 
a wliolc and to the individual citizen. In j) 0 - 
htical economy, when' the analogv gtiiiual the 
widest curriaicy, the state was regartled as an 
artificial superstructure imposed upon the na- 
tural economic organism. 'The hypothesis that 
the ecf)nomic process functions according to 
natural laws in a inaniu'i* analogous to the cir- 
culation of tht' blood was aihluced as argument 
against any interference on the ])art of the state 
with th(' fret' working of the individual forces 
whi(’h makt' up iht' economic totality. 

d’he leadt'rs of the (ierinan romantic move- 
ment, although reacting sharply against the 
rationalistic concejuion of nature, economics and 
the state, took over the idea of the organism and 
after altering its connotations to suit their pur- 
poses ga\e it a central jilace in their 11 cltuu- 
schauunp. Preocciqiied with problems of aes- 
thetics, the lomantics were inclined to regard 
both stale and t'conomv as artistic creations; ami 
instead of analyzing causal relationshi])s, as in 
the natural sciences, they placed their major 
emphasis ujmhi teleology. ?dan they regarded as 
howo luhcty creating for his own use tools 
analogous to the organs of the body, d'he 
analogv betwet'ii tool and organ, as found, for 
example, in Cams and Kapp, reiluct'd the in- 
dividual to the role of a passivt' instrument in a 
\ital jirocess controlled by higher laws. Whereas 
the eighteenth century rationalists had repeat- 
t'dly compared the social order to the machinery 
of the clock and the force's at work in the po- 
litical process to the balancing of the scales, the 
numerous discij’jles of Burke and Herder, re- 
pudiating this static and mechanistic notion w ith 
its implications that order had been preestab- 
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iished by external plans, developed in a variety 
of forms the idea of an organism which mifokls 
and evolves according to the antononions laws of 
its own inner being. Although the natural 
scientists from the time of Ihitfon liad made ust‘ 
of the conce])t of adaptation, tlie generation of 
Schelling was the first to think of tlie physical 
and social organism in terms of a tlvT>amie proc- 
ess of becoming. 

The romantic conception of tlie social or- 
ganism, with its emphasis on tradition and con- 
tinuity, was advanced in conscious reaction 
against the static doctrines of natural law and the 
social contract. In the political and social llieory 
of such thinkers as Novalir., Miillcr and the 
other mediaevalists as v.ell as in the jur.s- 
prudence of Savigny tin <.‘ssential forte in s(»- 
cicty was conceived l(' he not the reasoning m 
dividual but the colleetiMl\, a d\nauue entire 
moved by irrational lorees: a unit\ vlueh al- 
though stiperindividual t'eMrtlu'h ss displays 
the spiritual qualities of tlu^ hui]>an iaang autl 
can thus lie regard<‘d as eiidowtxl with ]>erson- 
ality. Where the the(»rlsts of the I reneh re\olu- 
tioiiary movement had traia'd tl.e origin of th(‘ 
state to a N'oluntarv act of creation on tlic part of 
the individual members, the ( lenuan roTuantics, 
in the spirit of Burke aiul tlu* I rt neh tnulition- 
alists (sre d'KADi'i ion \lisM), portraxi d it as a 
preexistent organic force antedating human 
contrivance. As has liappeinal so frequently in 
the history of the orgaiiisnuc concept, they 
tended to confuse fiction VMth rcdilx and asa 
result accepted the primacy of socict) anil state 
as a necessary ]K)stulatc of all social and po- 
litical sjwculation. The ]uiont\ of tlu' slate and 
its indcjwndcnce of the will and consciousness 
of its members find clearest txpression in 
Hegel’s philosophy of histor\ , which brought 
together in a new svnthesis the rationalism of the 
Enlightenment and the liislorisi i *>i his ro- 
mantic forerunners. 

The various attempts of the romantics to de- 
fine tlie social organism were in ih(‘ last analysis 
verbal exercises, d’he organisinic nicthoil is 
dilferentiated from tlie Tmchanistic chiefly by 
the emphasis it j>laces the teleological ele- 
ment, but in any exact and empirical science the 
organismic and IckMilogical ju’oeesses must be 
reduced to mechanical and causal ]ir(>ci'sses. 
Only from a metaphysical point of view can a 
real substance be accepted as a functional en- 
tity or as partaking of tlie nature of body or sfiul. 

Suelianthropoinorjdiicviewsof the state o\erlook 

the fact that social and political groutis lack tlic 
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full cohesion and integration characteristic of xh» 
human hoil\ . 'I'liey would have to explain the 
renewal of the group by the rise of new’ genera- 
tions; and, e\en though it is true that societies 
undcigo a process of grow th aiul tlowering, it is 
<]uite impossible to sav that thev are eap.ible of 
ref>ro(lucing themselves. 'The large soci.il and 
jK)lkieal groups, with none of tlu* organic prop- 
eitir^s of the family, are merely tlie proiliicts of 
conscious assoi'ialiou and organization. 

\\ liile the conct‘pt of the organism was first 
W’idcly popularized by ]>olitic.il anti economic 
pliilosopluM's, it cxperieiict d a recrudescence at 
th(‘ liands of nineteenth century sociologists (.svr 
Sotjnioia)^ wlio found in it a convenient 
hypot' ' sis enabling them to treat socictv as an 
autonoiiious natiiial order, suscc|^lible of the 
same I , pe of enq>irical iuvt'stigation .is natural 
pleaioincna. 'The ]>hvsiocratic conq^arison of the 
economic prottss with the functioning of the 
cireulalorv sv stem and, less explicith, Adam 
Smith’s iheorv ol tlie division ot laboi had 
lielpetl prepare the way for an analog) between 
tlu' social spiizrc aiul phvsiologv. The more 
tlirect forerunners of positivist ie sociology from 
d’Alembert to S.iint-Simon had tlcvcloped the 
outlines of tlie liitaarchical t kissillcalion of the 
seienees whitli C/omte used as tlu' basis lor his 
assumption that '►ociologv vNas I0 lie built di- 
reellv upon biology. It wasnatural therefore that 
tlie founder of posi'i i\ ism, }>roceeding from this 
hvpothesis, should traiisler the iilea of tin* 01- 
gaiiism lioin tlie biologii’al to the social sphere. 
I’ urtherrnore C’omle and m.mv of his successors 
were directly iullucncaxl in their orgauisiiiK 
fonmikuions hv eontemporarv physiijlDgist.-.: 
C’onite by Bichat; Spencer b) !\I iluc-Ialwards 
and the embrv ologisl \ on Baer, w ho ])ropouiidcd 
the biologic law of the evolution from homo- 
geneous to heUTogeiieous; Seliaflle hy the 
founders of cvtologv', Schlt'ideii and Schwann. 
It was the DarwiiiMii theor)’ ot iwolution, how- 
ever, which firov idi‘d the most j'>(>v\erful stimu- 
lus for tlic ap])lic<ilioii of biological concepts to 
the sludv of socictv and which enabled the so- 
ciologists to treat the historical as opjxiscd to the. 
static aspects of the social organism according 
to tlie methods of natural science 

Under the influence of Sjiencer’s evolution- 
ism it came to be assumed that the unfolding i;f 
the soeial jiroeess is essentially the same as the 
evolution of the organic, since both evolve by 
means of differentiation of organs and funt- 
tioTis. In emphasizing tlic siniil.iritv of animal 
and human societies Spencer ileclared that 
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antinomy between society and individua .s to be 
explained in organic terms iis the re at onship of 
the constituent ttiembers to an intcgia.ed whole. 
In the sociology of Comte the inJividual had 
been an abstraction; but according ir» rhe new 
thesis, as systematized, for example, by Novikov, 
the individual ()criv(*s sigtiilicaTict* from his role 
as a freely moving memlier w’ithin the social 
(’ider. Whereas C’omte had represented all of 
jiiankind as a singit* organism, the new school of 
sociologists identilied th<‘ harmoniously and 
permanently integrated social organism with a 
])articular society or nation, h'or in reality these 
later schools of organismic theory represented 
attemjits to rationalize nationalism and nation- 
alistic institutions in terms of the laws of biology 
rather than of the laws of physics which under- 
lay the juerexolutionary theories of political 
liberty. Sociology was forg(*d in the courst* of the 
moyeTnents which developetl in opposition to 
the principles of the I'rench Revolution. Under 
the influence of the traditionalism of Ronald, 
Comte s(‘t out to harmonize order and liberty. 
Civ il socii'ty came to be explained as the natural 
order, and this order was .said to he characterized 
by the division of labor and mutual interde- 
pendenct‘. Ry emjdiasizing the analogy between 
the social and the biological organism the 
apologists of the nation .state were able to por- 
tray society as a clo.sely knit unity in which each 
individual member, by performing his specified 
function in the interdependent <‘Conomy, en- 
joyed his share of both security and freedom. 

In proclaiming this theory of a harmonious 
.society built upon consensus and solidarity the 
great majority of the liberal social theorists in 
h rance came to place less and less emphasis on 
the strictly biological and physiological aspects 
of the organismic analogy; Fouillcc, for ex- 
ample, in his attempt to combine the organi.smic 
formida w ith the oltler theory of social contract 
introduced the concept of a “mental,” or “con- 
tractual,” organi.sm as a means of bridging the 
gap between the natural and the moral order. 
Sjiortly, however, even this intermediate posi- 
tion was in tlu‘ main abandoned and solidariU' 
canu* to be defended without resource to nat- 
uralistic analogies of any sort. In certain other 
ijuarters, however, even among French soci- 
ologists, the conceptioti of society as a real organ- 
ism continued to be expounded. According to 
the Russian statesman Raul von Lilienfcid, the 
cellular division iitto entoderm, mesoderm and 
( Ctoderm is the counterpart of the division of the 
social organii'.m into clas.ses. Mortfover. accord- 


ing t> Lilienfeld, every human society couv.\,V 
of a nervous system, which correspontla to th • 
organic, and of intercellular substiuice. Devia 
tions from the norms of progressive evolution 
are to be understood as a disease of the cells, ana 
the anomalies of the intercellular substance, that 
is, nutrition, represent disturbances of the eco- 
nomic circulation. In such a system, however, 
the entire* sphere of consciousness as well as 
nerve ti.ssiu*, which acciirding to the Cicrmau 
scholar and j>olitician Albei't Schaflle is ttie 
equivalent (A si)iritual organ:-, is luglected. 

Although /\merican sociologists under the in- 
fluence of Spencer continued to crnidoy bio- 
logical terminology and occasionally used the 
formula of .society as an organism, it came to be 
generally recognized among them that such a 
social organism mov(‘s in accord.ince with its 
own peculiar laws and that while tluTe are cer- 
tain analogies with phy.siologieal functions, so- 
cial life is e.sscntiallv psychical rather than bio- 
logical. With the turn of the century the con- 
cept of the organism began to be regarded as 
merely a methodological liypotlu'sis for the iii- 
ve.stigation of .social interielatic'uships. In the 
course of the concentrated attack on the older 
theories of the .social organism it was j>ointed out 
clearly that the element of consciousness which 
is present in .social units is absent in l)i()logical 
and that whereas socit'ty is com{>os(‘d of free in- 
dividuals, the botly is maile iij> of tixed cells. 
'I’he overelaborated biological analogies of 
Lilienfeld, Novikov and Worms hav e eotne to be 
generally^ repudiated. Among n^eent sotaologi.sts 
and .sfK'ial theorists there is almost unanimous 
agreement that imlividual man L no more to be 
understood in tenns of the evolution of the 
animal w^orld than is society in terms of the 
building of cells. 

Rut although the theory of the social organism 
has been rejected by natural and social scientists, 
it has been perpetuatetl by certain authoritarian 
groups as a rationalization of their policy of 
domination. 'Rhe widtdy influential Darwinian 
theories of the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest were shrewdly transposed 
by the spokesmen of the dominant cla.ssc.s to the 
social pr()ce.ss. Although Muxhw had repeatedly 
warned against the identification of biological 
and political laws, the opposition to social and 
humanitarian legislation produced a brand of 
social Darwani.sm wliich glorified the right of the 
strong; while in the tlieories of publicists, .such 
as l.ea aud Mahan, there developed also a 
militaristic variant of the theory of selection. In 
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the subsequent period political organizations, 
erected in accordance with functional rather 
than ethical standards, have frequently made use 
of the organisrnic analogy as a means of justify- 
ing their policy of suppression. Since such a 
fiction is convenient, in conjunction with geo- 
political formulae, for glossing a tratlilionalistic 
MachtpoUtik.thi: terms organism and organismic 
have come into new prominence in recent fascist 
apologetics. 

G(vi''itkiI'I) Sakomon: 
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SOCIAL OROANIZAl'ION. Every human 
group is organized; its individual components do 
not behave independently of one another but 
are linked by bonds, the nature of which de- 
termines the types of social unit. Kinship, sex, 
age, coresidence, matrimonial status, coin- 
nuinity of religious or social interests, are among 
the unifying agencies; and in stratified societies 
members of the same level form a definite class. 
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Maine, who introducctl the valid distinction 
between kinship and territorial lies, incorrectly 
denied the existence of the latter in ruder 
societies; this position was popularized b} 
lAnvis 11. Morgan. Both ignored phenomena 
anticipating the state of civilized countries, a 
deficiency partly su]iplicd by Schurlz’ theon,’ of 
associations. Primitive communities do not 
conform to the simple pattern conceived by 
earlier w riters hut arc often segmented accord- 
ing to several coexisting princijdes. To de- 
termine th(. comparative inihience of the stweral 
resulting loyalties is one of the most important 
j>rohlems oi social organization. 

'J'he S' »eieties of the riuler hunting j>eoples, as 
exempli!- I hv tlu* Ihislimtat of South Africa, 
the .Andamanese or the Washo of Nevada and 
( alifornia. lack centralized aulliority and heredi- 
t-Lty i lass distinctions, 'i’his does not preclude 
the doiiiinanee of powerful pc-rsonalities or the 
contRj] of tlu‘ commuritv hv leaders for a 
definite purpose*, as wlnai a \\ asho of r<*eognizeJ 
conipetenec su}>erintends a rahhit hunt. As a 
ruh*, howexer, tie lieadman of these tribes 
exercises no special authority, since authority is 
vested in tfie totality of adult males, lit parts of 
Australia this situation Involv'cs a gerontocracy, 
the fully initialed eld(‘rs assuming the reins of 
government and even restTving to themselves 
the choicest food; thus age status determines 
government relations. Other hunting com- 
miinities, sue!) as the northwest Californians, 
define influence in terms of wealth, a factor like- 
wist* pronuiu*nt among the pastoral nomads of 
the Old World. Inasmuch, however, as the size 
of herds anti flocks is sulijeet to great vicissi- 
tudes, these peoples rarely develop hereditary 
ea.'>les. Such castes evolvetl in Polynesia and 
Micronesia, where loftiness of rank depended 
theoretically on directness of descent from the 
gods. 'Phese ditTerenct*s in rank may or may not 
he ct)ii])led with distinctions as to political 
]u)\ver; in I lawaii the supreme ruler was likewise 
the higlicst in rank, while in "J'onga the tuilouou^ 
although regartled as s]uritiially and socially 
superior, was overshadowed in the affairs of 
state hy a secular chief. 

The Polynesian states were miniature king- 
doms even wdierc, as in New^ Zealand, gc(j- 
graphical conditions did not hinder exj)ansion. 
On die other hand, enormous African Negro 
populations have repeatedly been united under 
a single despot. Although this development w\as 
fostered hy Mohammedanism, it long ante- 
dated Islam and occurred independently of its 
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range, as in the case of Cliaka, who made the 
Zulu, once a petty trii>e, into the dominant 
]>eople of south Africa. Among the Bakuha of 
the soiitliwestern (Ango the king hec^amea slave 
to court <‘tic|iiette and a pup}K*t in the hands of 
his rninislia's. On th(‘ west coast of Africa the 
ruler may either encounter a check from an 
indejH-iulent secret society or enhance liis 
prerf>gativi*s hv gaining control of tlial on^ani'/a- 
tion. In some ol tin* Afi ic:in kingdoms autoc- 
racy jw<'cl'id<'s aristocrac\'; the Iving was tlu' 
f)nly Blue Blood ot I yanda and e\ en the most 
]>owtTlul oihci'ils acted only By delegated au- 
tlu>rity. A dillcri-nt condition is loiiiid in 
Ruanda, wlaa'c the suB|uga!ion of peasant IriBes 
By catth^ Breeders lias result (‘d in the dominance 
of a [)ri\ degial j^astoral aristocracy ^>\er tlu* 
agricultural conunoners, vvlio in turn despise the 
roving jivgmoid hunti'rs ol the area. On a 
higher levi'l the Bedouins lia\e siiBjugated the 
AraBian peasantry as their nomailic ancestors 
suBjc‘Ctcd the agricultural ci\ ili/ations of the 
Mear Oiient. 

African kingdoms ndutc the view that primi- 
tive groups arc Built on the e\clusi\e Basis of 
kinsliip, that tin* territorial tie is ai* evtremely 
recent j)ecuharily ol literate s<)cieties. In B'ganda 
the kinsliip gnaiping By ckins n'inauual, yet 
government rested on tin* su|)i\‘mac\ ol the king 
and the realm vv<is divided into minor regional 
nnils. \Vherev(*r a gifted primitive* elesfvot ruled 
By divine right, whether in Rolynesia or in 
Africa, in theory he approached d<>selv the 
modi'rn ideal oi a lolalitarian state. In the New 
VV(»rld authentic instaiiees (»f sneli pn^'csses are* 
rare. At tlu* time o\ tlie Spanish conquest the 
Incas of IVru, elaiiuiug descent ln*m the sun 
god, had achieved a state socialism which 
regulated eeonoiiiie organization in all its 
dt‘tails. 

lA’cn in ruder societies the concept of a terri- 
torial unit is diiiilv ioix-shatloweJ. d lu* Ilugao ol 
Jai/on h<ivt* l>een deseriBed as anarchists who 
regulate all social relations in terms ol kindred. 
Were this so, two Boihes of kinsmen would treat 
one another as do two autonomous eivili/ed 
states; hut there is no sueh independence. 
Fellow r(*sivlents n'cognize delmite obligations 
not to (*mBroil one another in feuds with out- 
sidiTs; while the thiel Irom another settlement is 
killetl outright, larceny v\ithm the village is 
merelv jmnisshed Bv a li\(*d line Among I’lains 
inthans also a nascent elan feud was not a matter 
of inditlerenei' to the rest of theeommimity„ The 
ni'vitr.ils realized :liat the result ot sueh dissen- 


sion would be the inevitable weakening of the. 
tribe and made every effort to restrain the war- 
ring kindreds. There is here no lack of local tics 
Blit rather an absence of coercive authority 
within the local unit; pi-rsuasion takes the place 
of authority. I n Luzon a go-het ween iinoiricially 
attempts to nu'diatc. in case of a Plains Indian 
murder the police society merely urged a peace 
pipe on tlu* victim’s kin and conveyed the in- 
demnitv^ oliered By the culprit s family. 

Altliough local contiguity creates union 
among prelil (.‘rale peoples, tin* ti(* of kinship un- 
questiiuiahlv eclipses it. It precij>itates t\v^( 
grf)iip forms, the lamily and several types of 
unilateral segment, d’he himily consists ol a 
father, a motfier and their childri‘n, the lattei 
not being always biological oilspring But somC' 
times mert*ly reekoiH‘d as sueh iiy l<‘gal lii'tion 
111 sueh a group tlu* ehildieu s relations art* 
bilateral; that is, they ate hnked to Both parents, 
d’his is not true in tlie st*nes r(*prest‘nlt*tl hy the 
lineage, clan ami ]>hi'atry, in which tie* children, 
for ccruiin purpose's, art* rt‘Iatt*d to only one 
parent, the rule ol deseenl varving in tlillerent 
tribes ami areas. d'ht*oretiea]iv a elan (sili) em- 
braces (ht* de.seemi mts ('f a siiiglt* ancestor or 
ane(‘stress, the sense* of eoinnion dese(*m leading 
to tlu* rule of exogainv. Aetuallv it is olten im- 
possihlt* to prove eoinmon dt'i iwilion; at times 
iht* clans folk are tlt‘moustra!>lv coiistitutetl of 
several tlistiiict hmlu's of kin. Il is also certain, 
as Parsons has shown .eu aig tht* Pueblos and 
(joItleuAV'eiscr among the irotjuois Indians, that 
suecc'ssion to ofliet*, looselv tleserihetl By earlier 
vvritt*rs as following elan lines, it‘allv lollows in a 
line t)f Blood relatives. It has thus Become neces- 
sary to distinguish with ( lillord tiie lineage, that 
is, the Bodv of jiersoiis unilatt*rally relaletl By 
lilootl, from the el in compost'd of two or more 
lineages. The Hojii ol Arizona j>resent the ease 
of a tribe suBdivuletl into roughly ei|uivalent 
matrilineal units, some of which are mere 
lineages while otlicrs, not nt*eessarily larger, 
ctHuprise more than one lineage. In the PueBlt) 
area gnjups of tliminished mtunhership attach 
themselves to those in a more flourishing eontli* 
tioii, thus furnishing historical instanct's of how 
originally distinct unilateral groups may fuse. 

Clans often become assoeiatetl through com- 
mon social or ceremonial interests into major 
units, eallctl phratries, t)r Brotherhoods of clans, 
d’he honti within the phratry may he relatively 
loose; that is, the asso(*iation may not imply more 
than an informal fei'hng of preferential frieml- 
sliip. On the other hand, the phratry mav he 
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charged w^th the most important functions. T\w of more remot 
phratry becomes a moiety (French mnttic) when Morgan accep 
each clan is recognized as part of one of two lojrieal hannfi 
major units; but moieties also occur without any he contended 
subdivision, that is, the entire tribe may consist possibility by 
of two clans. ‘ ^ ^ 

The moiety, oi dual organization, appears and that the ai 
typically in Australia, Melanesia and North lead to its n 
America and is strangely lacking in Africa. In its followers assui 
typical form the moiety is a clan of major cvicnt, the family, altl 
whence follows the lule of exogamy. The the beginning 
moieties arc complementary bab es charged u ith arguments aiiil 
reciprocal duties and privik ges, a phenomenon gies of various 
which is important in conjunction with kinship explicable sole 
rules. C}iven two exogamous halves, an in h- s<h| 1 !<‘iuc. 
vidua] s father is in one .uid his mother in the 'Tlie liistribi 
other; hence he cfinnects uith one moiet\ tlie not oeai (.ut 
rules regulating his behavior to maleni.ii km and ,des]Weail bii 
with the complementary niol<‘ty the condnel Ik* and i; absent t 
owes to his jiaterual relative's. Siiic^‘ civmologi- peojdcs, such 
cally moiety means merely a naif, it may properly Oiui and Val: 
be used whenever a triln is corresjmndingly tlie uiu (juivoc 
divided into groups otluM' than cl.ms. d’hiis the kenzie area, (j 
P awnee and eastern Pueblos have ceremonied and Utah. On 
nioieiies not eomurted with e\ogam\; and t)ie \irtually univ 
'i'odas of India havi* eiidogaiiious moit'lies. father is the y 

'The looser form of phratry is clearly luit a cially there is 
secondary combination of elans, but when the household, a d 
pliratry or the exogamous moiety has dt'linite tional father, 1 
functions, tlie jiroblcm arises whether it may not their olTspring 
be the priinarv unit from which elans arose by some Oceani: 
segmentation. The alternative is to postulate a trophieti pnict 
later association ol ekms into a lew major units. doubt as to w 

both processes have occurred at ditlereiU times, one or the ot' 

In some parts of the world overgrown clans split ultimate inter 

into seceding botlies; yet so long as a sense of they are ext rei 

kinship persi.sts, the parent group and its olf- ties far too eon 
shoots continue to form a larger fiinetioual unit. primeval num! 
On the other hand, distinct clans have merged diversilied an 
into a larger body, as in the fu.sioii of two or more Mexico, the ri 
lineages among the llopi. sy.stems are g 

Lewis H. Morgan was so much impressed tribes and ex 
with the intrinsic odtlitv of a unilateral align- hunters, such 


of more remote kindred within the clan. Finally, 
Morgan accepted the popular belief in the bio 
logical hannfiilness of consanguine marriages; 
he contended that a tribe w'hich eliriiiiiaicd this 
possibility by a elan system ipso facto would 
have a better chance of survival than its rivals, 
and that the advantages accruing from it would 
lead to its rapid dissemination. He and his 
followers assumed the priority of the clan over 
the family, although they ditl not put the elan at 
the beginning of social e\ohilion. Among the 
arguments atidiiced were the kinshi[> terminolo- 
gies of various pe(>}>les, which were* said to be 
explicable solely on the basis of the supposed 

d’lie liisiributic/ii of unilateral systems d(xts 
not ocai out these hyjM)theses. 'I’he clan is a 
\vides]Wcad but far from universal phenomenon 
and K absent from some of the riulest marginal 
peojdcs, such as the Andamanese j'Vgmies, the 
Ona and Vahgan of sontlu*rnm(>st America, 
llic uiu (juivocalb' simple peoples of the Mac- 
kenzie area, of Washington, Oregon, Nevada 
«md I 'tall. On ihv otlier hand, the family is of 
\irtually universal significance: whether the 
father is the putative or actual progenitor, so- 
cially there is always a male provider for the 
household, a differential tie between this func- 
tional father, his spouse or spouses, and her or 
their olTspring. A possible exception is found in 
some Oceanian islands, where the hyper- 
iropliieti practise of adoption sometimes leads to 
doubt as to whether a child belongs socially to 
one or the other set of parents; wTuUever the 
ultimate interpretation of these facts may be, 
they are extremely rare and appear in communi- 
ties far too complex to be regarded as s;imples of 
primeval mankind. In the large and eulturally 
diversilied area, such as America north of 
M(‘xico, the rudest peoples lack clans; unilateral 
sy.stems are generally as.socialed with farming 
tribes and exceptionally complex societies of 
hunters, such as the dTingit of northern British 


ment of kin tliat he postulated a single origin for 
the idea — in striking contravention of his general 
evolutionistic philosophy, which favored the 
multiplication of similar phenomena in diverse 
regions through some immanent social law. 
Morgan’s theory as to the elan, which he called 
gens, implied several ideas, d he family, he be- 
lieved, was a recent development from a pri- 
meval state of promiscuity progressively tem- 
pered by reformatory steps. One of the major 
reforms was the institution of the exogamous 
clan, which barred marriage of siblings and also 


Columbia. I n Siberia equivalent findings appexir; 
the simple Chukchi and Koryak are clanless and 
have kinship terminologies which in no way 
suggest a pristine unilateralism; but the Yakut 
and other Turkic peoples, the felt making, iron 
smelting pastoral nomads of the area, are organ- 
ized into rigid patrilineal clans and phratrics. On 
both continents unilateral systems appear as 
later grafts on an earlier family organization. 

In Australia, where clans generally coexist 
with the family, the same conclusion emerges 
from another line of argument. All individuals 
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arc here ranged in classes whose social behavior lost to their family on marriao^c. The lineage v>r 

toward one another is fixed. A man treats the clan, however, operates on thi‘ principle of oticc 

entire groiij) of his real and ]'>otential fathers-in- a member always a member, usually liy aflixing 

law according to the same ])attern determined by to each member an unmislakable and permanent 
the kinshij) term he apjdies to all of them indis- badge in the form of a name. lienee these uni- 
eriniinately. Apj)ar(‘ntly such classifieatory usage lateral groups never lose their constituents, 

militates against the family principle. Hut social ticketed as they arc by tliia’r group name, hvaai 

conduct maintains distinctions ignored in no- in China persons with similar surnames do not 
menelature. A man owes duties of th(‘ same kind marry, a phenomenon ]>lausibly iiitt;rpreted as a 
to all his fathers-in-law, but the husband of his survival of clan exogamy. 

wife’s ovvm mother may claim diffeiential treat- Matrilocal residence would correspondingly 
ment; the man is potential mate to a bevy of create a eorc of a maternal kin. Where, as among 
mothers’ brothers’ daughters, but if possible he the Hopi, all women bring their husliands to the 
<.sj)ouses the tlaugliter of his own mother’s own bride’s mother’s honu‘, a woman is united with 
brother. A distinction is tlius systematically her sisters, her and tluar daughters and the off- 
diMwn [between the m‘\t of kin and those more sjiring of tht‘se d.iughlers. If such coresidents 
remotely relattal, and the true family is segre- aflix a commoii label to all llu* efjildren born in 
gated from tlie rest of the camp. The most im- such a household, irresj'eetive of sex, a maternal 
portant unit in daily life is that composed of a lineage is at once set olf from the rest of the 
woman, her husband and the offspring he has community. 

fathered: it is the prirnarv' economic group and is Not merely eoresidenee ]>ut common property 
likewise the one with the strongest sentimental interests may be invoktxl in (hi< connection. .Vs 
bonds (Malinowski, Radelitfe-Hrowm, Warner), soon as proptaty (’f a certain tV]H- is hiiddy 
'The question of how the clan came to supple- valued, its transmission teiuls to become regu- 
ment the earlier family system may be answered lated in a dclinite wav. INtai simjile hunting 
conjecturally from a survey of clanless tribes, populations reeogni/e such exclusn e claims; for 
wath attention directed toward [potential germs example, Washo families own clumps of pine 
of unilateral alignment. Such factors may be nut trees and Wddas reserve^ to themselves 
deUrted in tlu* rules of residence, as de.scribed sj)ecial tracts of land. Here tht‘ auxiliary prin- 
by d’ylor, aud of iuberitanee, New'ly married eiple of the sexual division of labor lielj^s to 
couples resid(‘ either with the husband’s or wath s<‘gregate tlie core of a lineage. Since wa>uu'n are 
tiie wife’s parents or wherever they j>lease. responsible for the gaiawaang of wild vegetable 
Sirnjde elanless tribes like the Yurok of north- food, a woman claiming a juteli for exclusive use 
western C'alilornia practise local exogamy from will exjdoit it with luT daughters, who auto- 
a sense that all fellow villagers are likely nlti- matically become her heiresses. C’.orrespond- 
mat(*ly tf) be blood kindred, and tlie re.sidencc is ingly the male core of a paiernal lineage is 
theoretically palriloeal. 'I’he men therefore bring segregated by the idumomenon observ ed by 
waves from other villages, thus creating llie core Speck among the northeastern Algonquin, the 
of what under favorable conditions might j>rerogative of bunting in a deiimitixl tract. A 
blossom into a full fledged paternal lineage; common name foi the eliildren, maU‘ and fe- 
and two or more such unilateral groups wa>ii]d male, who are associated with such a territory 
form a typical elan. The Yurok never attained would define a true lineage, 
that coiulition because of two contradictory Since these processes arc common even 
fe.iilures. Kesitlenee was not absolutely patri- among very simple peojdes, the origin of the 
local; if a man failed to j>ay an adequate bride unilateral principle presents no such diflicultyas 
price, be h;ul to siawe for his wife in her village Morgan and more recently ()Is<u) have assumed, 
and was thus lost to his own potential lineage. If it were a matter of whimsically assigning some 
hqually significant was the lack of a unifying dozens of kinsfolk to one’s own group to the ex- 
designation lor the nascent lineage. The family elusion of others, the arrangement might well 
is an intrinsically loose unit, because as the appear unique and its precise duplication in 
children grow iqv they inevitably found new diverse regions would be explicable only by 
families; and although in the agrieiiltural com- difluskm from one center. Fixed residence rules, 
munities of the Old World there are extended liowever, bring about iti the most natural manner 
families formed of blood brothers with their the characteristic unilateral alignment cf kin, 
v/iv*'*s and descendants, the girls are inevitably rJthough only those of one sex. ITence the re 



pcatcd formation of unilateral groups inde- 
pendently of one another is hi^rhly probable. 
Each and every elan system has not of course 
evolved by itself. Clan systems liave assuredly 
often l)cen transmitted; but in order that such 
a conclusion may be j'jroved in any concrete case, 
far more is required than the l^ald fact of uni- 
lateral reckoning. Only if this abstraction is 
coupled witli the same concomitants has the 
argument fora commoi\ historical origin claim to 
consideration, 'i'hus not merely are tlie majority 
of tribes in the eastern United States organized 
into clans, but the clans bear the names of 
animals and often ol the same species; lie- 
quently they are grouped into moieties, 
gciuTally pro\ide a line >1 cltaxage in athletic 
games, and sets of individual nanu‘s are owned 
by the clans but reslTi('tcd to fuembtTs. 'I'here 
follows from these coincidences .it l<-a.sf c\lcn- 
sivc‘ borr(A\ing of traits, and in so tar as th(‘ 
systems are all either patnuneal or matriline.il 
they may be accepted as lia\ing a single center 
of origin. Among the ti'ibes of nntl 'E C'oluiubia, 
ibe plains or the southwest, however, the as.so- 
eiations with the clan jirincink- are too tlifferent 
to f>ernut such a conclusion, c.specLiIlv lor such 
discontinuous ar<‘as. 

This question leads direc-tlv to the problem of 
the relationship iSetwven matrihneal and ]’>atri- 
lineal descent. Lowie and Schmidt, \\\\<> derives 
the maternal clans Iroin the liorticultural ac- 
tivities of women, tri*at paternal and maternal 
clans as having a di.stinct origin, kroeber and 
Olson, on the other jiaiid, do not postulate any 
nt'cessary scqiKMicc of tli<‘ two but see no dilli- 
culty in the cliangc from one lorni ol descent to 
the other. To earlier antlu ojiologist^ the priority 
of “mother right” was a foregone conclusion, 
in the irregular ci^iulitions impuleil to early 
cultures paternity would be imknow:'’ Ic, while 
the bond between mother and ehild ^ ^ Id nc\ cr 
be ignored. Hut juimiti\es are otleii not at all 
interested in knowing who is the begetter of a 
child. 'Thus in south Africa tin* })urcbaser »>i a 
bride ijiso fat:to becomes the socaal father of lier 
future children, whether th<‘sc an* conceived out 
of wedlock or not , and among the 1 fidas of India 
legal paternity is determined h> a purely con- 
ventional ritualistic act. 

Likewise among patrilineal ]K‘oples the avun- 
culate, that is, the a.ssignment of significant 
functions to the maternal uncle, who may exer- 
cise parental authority, is interpreted by the 
earlier anthropologists as a survival from an 
earlier matrilincal condition. But such avuncular 
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privileges can he interpreted in several w’lws in- 
volvi.ig no such assumption. The specifi<* 
jiowcrs of a maternal unctc arc often balanced I’ly 
lluKse of tlic jiatcrnal aunt; and when paternal 
kin are eliar^f'd with special functions in a 
matrilinc.il people, as, for evample, among the 
C n)ws or llopi, an c.irluT patrilineal reckoning 
eoLiltl just as pi. nisi 1h‘ i:i\oked to explain the 
lads. More- )\ Cl t'lc avuncnl.Uc may often hcthi* 
ellccl not ol 111 . Item. li descent Init of matnloc.il 
residence wliisli ii.is ne\ er rijiened into a full 
lletlgcd m stern. il cl. in org.ini/.it ion. 

Nonndoi ’n sequence h.isc\cT been proved in 
cither thrcction, .ind it is hard to imagine iiow' 
and win a tliorouglr'oing patiMaial o; mati’inal 
elm sysnun would alter its h.isic constitution. It 
.scesus f.n* .si:upl<*r to rt'gj! 1 both .s\stt‘ms as 
sjHungiug lUtfepi lukait 1\ fio:n a loost* tvpt‘ of 
orgai ’nit!' HI an 1 in hunni'M each oiIkt rnereh' 
in s'k-h lelalu'ch c\lnnsic iniltcas .is the- tv]v‘ 
of cl.lU lUlIUCS. 

The functions of iinilatiT.il ho lies v.iry i‘on- 
sider.ihh’ 1 fu linea'/e or c l in inl mcMc'ly rt‘gu- 
1 ites ma rn '.go ,usj axiom itiealh presc*rihes 
mutual hc'lpluiness m the routine' of dad\ lite 
hut also imposes solidantN’ in h'g.il and politic. d 
situations. In contiast to the hritllc- and at best 
minute f.inuly, the unilatei.d groujun.^ unites 
l.iiily Lirgc uumhers in a eommoi: c.iusi* and 
thus looms .IS t!)e forennini'r of m.ijoi eoopc'r.i- 
ti\e c'fiort, ( )n tlie otlu'i h.md, oiu'-sided c*m- 
])hasis on el in 1 >valty is a sopai atistic* f.iclor, 
]>reclucling the dc‘\ ef'pment of still largei terri- 
torial aggregates. 

'idu' cl.m, a!l!iongh souu'tinies a wholly 
secular institution, m.iy he* strongly ch.irgc'd 
with religions xaluc's. 'rims according to Laulc*r 
the older form of (Chinese anc'estor worship 
pr()hal)ly eonsisU'd in the adoration of the 
heroic founder of a elan, who was sni'iposcd to 
watch over his descend. mts. Primitive' pc‘OpK\s 
frecjiiciitK have' totcinic names tor their clans, 
and while e'motional associations with tie* plant 
or animal cjionvni m.iv he tenuous, tlu*v oftc*n 
assume dc'cper significanec; in .\iistralia some of 
the most serious rituals are* linked with the clan. 

'Idle unilateral sy.stern rarely occurs on the' 
lowe*st levels hut make's its first appe'arance in 
somewhat more ee>m])lex cultures, persisting in 
pre*-Columhian 1‘erii with a deiinite jiolitic'al 
organization and in the hackw'ard jiortions of 
Europe*, such as the Balkans, in the most rece*nl 
period. Founded on kinsliip, like the family, hut 
capable of marshaling far greater forces, it rnaelc 
for enhanced cohesiveness until it came into 
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opposition with the potentially still wider 
principle of local conti^iity. 

Associations in a measure paved the way for 
recoj^niti(3a of the principle of local contiguity. 
In simpler cultures individuals are not ranged 
solely according to either kinship or local tics; 
as Schurtz first pointed out, they unite in 
associations according to sex, age and religious 
and social interests. An Australian hoy is not 
merely a member of his family and totcmic clan; 
he joins, jiossihly at about seven years of age, the 
group of bachelors, who dwell apart from the 
rest of the camp and whose example exerts 
henceforth a deej-) influence on his behavior. As 
he grows older he advances to higher status by a 
series of initiation rites, in some tribes auto- 
matically becoming with age a member of the 
gerontocracy. 'Ehe im])ortance most primitive 
tribes attach to the notion of seniority appears 
in the widespread distinction drawn between 
elder and younger brother and sister, which 
is not a purely terminological difference but 
reflects differences in attitude and conduct. 
'Thus the levirate is a common custom, but often 
it is only the younger brother who is allowed to 
wed his elder’s widow. Among the Yakut of 
Siberia a woman is forbidden to show herself 
before her father-in-law aiul all her husband’s 
elder kinsmen. Relati\e age, in other words, 
determines status and so does sex. In a Yakut 
hut definite .spaces are apportioned to the male 
and to the female inmates. .Among the Andaman 
Islanders a double form of segregation appears; 
marrietl couples live ajiart from the unmarried 
camp mates, who are divided into a bachelors’ 
and a spinsters’ group at opposite ends of the 
settlement. 

d’hc Masai of east Africa demonstrate in the 
most striking fashion the inadeipiacy of the older 
view that jirimitive communities are made up 
solelv of clans. At least as important as their clan 
system, even in tfie regulation of sex life, is 
associational alignment. Every made individual 
is either an uncircumcised boy, an unmarried 
warrior or a married man, and equivalent grades 
divide the women. 'Fhe bachelors occupy a 
separate kraal with the single girls. What is 
more, the individuals jointly initiated by cir- 
cumcision form lifelong groujis with fixed 
mutual obligations and rights. North American 
tribes outside the ATackenzie, plateau and basin 
areas exhibit an almost infinite variety of organ- 
ization. d’herc are societies of rain m.ikers and 
doctors in the southwest; tlie Plains ha\e mili- 
tary’ or animations, which in some tribes are 


divided into age companies as well as all sorts of 
ceremonial fraternities; in the northwest com- 
mon heretlitary guardian spirits lead to a re- 
grouping of individuals during the season of the 
winter festival. Alelanesia has ghost societies and 
men’s clubs, and .Africa, especially in the west, 
is honeycombed with age classes, men’s and 
women’s societies and secret fraternities dis- 
pensing justice and sometimes controlling all 
public life. .Among more advanced peoples the 
Chint^se are conspicuous for the inordinate 
number of their organizations; there are religious 
and political societies, trade unions, merchant 
giiilils which have perfected the code of business 
life, mutual benefit assoeiati()ns for policing tlie 
crops of a village or for organizing a bare hunt. 

The associations of ruder peo]>les diflcr not 
only as to function but also as to the basis of 
admission. Some demand exorbitant entrance 
fees; others are joined hceause of a common 
visionary experience; still others separate all 
initiated men from uninitiated boys and women, 
who are debarred from tht' iriysteries celebrated 
on pain of instant death. Schurtz ascribed to the 
men’s organizations political ])r>lency, inasmuch 
as the physically most active members of the 
communily were tlms combined into aggregates 
of greater size than was consistent with the 
kinship }')rinciple. Associations certainly succeed 
in bringing together unrelated men, and in some 
instances, as in the case of the Melanesian ghost 
festivals, even members of normally distinct 
local units are brought intc^ eliective collabora- 
tion; thus associations of various kinds can hister 
unions which would be imj^ossible in societies 
organized on the sole basis ol kinship. Yet some 
associations are as particularistic as tfic clans. 
Among Plains Indians the active rivalry’ of 
military societies was ipiiic as capable of pre- 
eijutating internecine feuds as the disagreement 
of elans. Associations are then potential means 
for novel combinations rather than uniform 
realizations of major units. 

Although associations, territorial aggregates, 
families and clans have been treated largely as 
separate entities, they are ofttai intricately and 
intimately interlocked. Ilopi fraternilies arc in a 
sense religious as.soeiations; yet the higher 
offices in them descend preferentially in a 
maternal lineage, wliieh thus constitutes the core 
of the group. Similarly, although Crow military 
clubs barred no one on principle, men tended to 
affiliate themselves with a society previously 
jt'ined by some kinsmen. The .Masai black- 
smiths form a spatially and socially segregated 
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pariah caste into wliich no Masai of ordinary 
standing will marry; tluy thus represent an 
inferior occupational subdivision, hut affiliation 
may not be escaped by giving u}’) the trade- - tlic 
group is a hereditary class of outcasts over and 
above it? associatioti with a dcspisetl calling. 
Such occupational castes are relati\<‘ly connnon 
in east Africa, blacksmiths and tanners usually 
ranking as the lowest. C^)nsidering tlie absolute 
dependence of the natives on tln ir Tuetallurgisls 
for tools and weapons, this ])osition of the 
smiths, who in Siberia arc treated with lht‘ ut- 
most esteem, is pux/ling. It may be e\]dained by 
the fact that useful arts are often practised by 
peaceful folk who readily fall prev to more war- 
like tribes and are then dcgradtul to a low er lew eh 
For example, when the cattle breeding aristoc- 
racy of Ruanda, inten^sted in iiv) useful ocvaipa- 
tion except animal husbandrv, looks with eou- 
tempt on the oKler farniiiig populations, which 
perform all the other neeessaiy labors, it links 
occu})ational classes with li'vcd lu'nalitary dilfer- 
in rank. Among the .Masai the warriors 
form simultaneously a standing anny and a 
status class. 

TJiere are infinitely \ariea w’avs in which a 
society may combine units of difeient tyjres. 
d’he coordination or subordination achieved 
with varying degrees of elegance, which can be 
appraised, however, onlv by the assiim]>ti()n of 
an arbitrary subjective standard An imlividual 
who belongs simultaneously to two units nny 
be confronted with a eoidlicl of lovalties. In 
primitive matrilineai soeii'ties lineage aiul family 
affiliation are likely to clash. A I'robriaiider or a 
Tsimshian is legally bound to transmit his most 
valuetl possessions to a uterine ru'phew, yet 
attachment to his own sons, in a social if not in a 
physiological sense, impels him to favor them 
to the detriment of his matrilineai kir. .men. As 
Malinow'ski has shown, such conflii.! . between 
love and duty may precipitate 1niged\ among 
simpler peoples. On liigher levels the jiossibih- 
lics ior antagonism do not disapjiear. .Attach- 
ment to a religious liody, an economic class, an 
idealistic fraternity, may e\en lAoke revolt 
against the state* itself, as is illustrated by the 
attitude of a patriotic Gcrinaii ( athoiic during 
Bismarck’s Kulturkamjd', of the 1 . \\ . ^V. in the 
United States and of conscientious objectors 
to w*ar in any militaristic country. 

As Adnogradofl has pointed out, the claim of 
the modern state to absolute* s()\ e'reignty within 
its tcrriteirial limits is comt>arative*ly recent in 
luirope, A new Scandinavian king i raveled Ironi 


jwovince to province iti e^reler to gain tlie suj'ipoit 
of local grou]is. d'lu* .Milling, tlie assembly of 
Iceland, passeel laws biit was impeitent to en- 
fore*e them. On the c*ontIne*nt ce)mpuisorT arbi- 
tration, self-help and outkuvry jwe'ccdcd eaicrcive 
measurers. Unelcr Charlcmagnt the crowm exe- 
cuted its own de*crces e)nl\ in specific cases. In 
recent time*s the absolute suprcmac^' of the state 
lias bce:omi' a favorite dogma, but j^ractisc ofte*n 
fails te) tallv with itltMilogv. Tlic e*oiistitutional 
rights of Ne'grocs do not become realities in 
Alississippi any more than the J^^ighteeiith 
Amentlmenl aehie\ed automatic n-eognitioii 
through the soveii‘ign federal governmeul. The 
eonira.st appeared more glaringlv in inrperia! 
C’liina. I'he emperor was in llieorv the \ ice 
r<*i‘c*nl of Heaven, hence the' source ol all power 
and the rightfid claimant to implicit obedience. 
Aetudlvlhe viet‘ro\s of juawmees were virtuallv 
intl'-pendent moiiarelis' thcianpemr was licdged 
in b\ till* codified law, and lus official acts were 
subjeel to criticism In a board of censors, so 1 bat 
imposibon of new t.i\es was lik(“ly to meet with 
determineil otgr ,sit ion. 

'riiere are manv ])arallel forms fif social 
slructun* but fi’W instances of far reaching 
duplication throu di stage after stage in divtase 
areas; there* i-; little evidonce of eomjik*\ laws of 
sc‘<;|uenee. lieonomie ('oiuhtions limit the* charac- 
ter of developments; highlv orga!ii/A*d states, for 
e*xam]>Ie*, are liardly consistent with the lift* of 
limite*rs, and iiiodern indiv ielualisiii teiuls to 
ele'stroy the traditional lionds of the e lan or the 
familv, hut bevond this it is dillieult to gc'iieral- 
i/e. d’lie elan lias been liiougbt of as a iu‘eessarv 
inlermediaie stale b<.*tween the simjile loose*!’ 
orgaiu/<itioiis and the |U)litie:ally orgam/ed 
p<*oj)le‘s, yet this is not .it all a i'e*rtain eoiK'lusion. 
d'lius aecoreling to this view the A/tees of 
soutlu'rn Mexie'o ought to have jiasseel at one; 
time through a elan stage prior to aehit*ving a 
finiKT eentrali/ed government; yet the more* 
critical recent authorities fail to be eonviTu*e‘d 
that the units recordcLl by Sjvaiiish ehronieles 
are the* equivalents of evogamous unilateral 
groups, d'ropic.il South America te*ems with 
Iiortieultural tribes vvliieb by analogy wutb 
pt‘oples of similar level would be credited with 
clans; but ace:oreling to Ixircliliofl’s classie^al 
researches few of them we re so organized, the 
majority having as a substitute* a local unit, 
the e\tcnde*d family (f/mss/e/w/7/c), e‘omposeiI of 
the core eif a lineage ]dus coresidents from W'ith- 
enit. 'Uiis unit may often have served instead of 
the clan as an intermediary between theminia' 
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ture family and the majnr sneial aggregate. The 
data on associations are still more striking. That 
societies should dichotomize on the basis of sex 
or split ii}> into lesser bodies of uninitiated and 
initiated bachelors and married elders seems a 
priori plausible, and abstract jisvchological 
arguments have been adduced to show how 
natural it is to form secret societies. Siberian 
tribes seem to have becai predisjiosed to such 
developments. 'Fliere women were generally 
rated as inferior, had disabilities as to ]>roperty 
rights and were even spatially set off in the 
household; notv\ ithstanding their lower legal 
status, however, thev were not excluded from 
public and ceremonial festivities, like their 
Australian ami Melanesian sistiTs, but took an 
active part in them. Among the \’akuts, for 
examph*, femalt^ shamans ranked higher than 
iTtale shamans; ami in the great kumiss festivals 
women ]>articipatetl freelv. Siberia is preemi- 
nently tlu' land of shamanism, which has t'lse- 
where led to the formation of secret societies; 
yet no suc'h de\ eloianents occur throughout this 
vast area. 'The onh safe inference is that .social 
phenomena jmrsue no li\t‘d se(|uences, or at 
least that their secjueiices are so intricate as to 
elude perception. 

RonritT II. I.owiK 

See: So('n iv; 1 will v; In< ist, Kinshii’; AlAKUTxra'; 
In n i<MMiuiA(a ; Aca Such 111 s; ( Jlkun 1 {k’ka< ^ ; Si - 
ciirr .So(’iiMis; (.As'ii; C'l.As.s; ScAvray; ’'Vo.man, 
l^)^rIION IN Suiiii^; Siam; I'.mi’iki ; Anihkohol- 
ooy; C’l'i irur, lAon 1 ion, Soc’iah. 

(Consult: Maine, II. J. S,, Atuioit L<nv Cnew etl. \Niifi 
infroduetioii hy V. l.umlori 1030); 

Lewis II., AtU'uni SdiU'iy (New ^’ork 1H77), anil 
Systnm of (Unisanyuinily uud Ajfnutv of the liunKiu 
Ftnnily, Sinitlisoniaii C ontrihutioiis tu K.nowlede.e, 
vol. x\ii (WashiniMun iS7i)art. ii; Sehurtz, I leinrich, 
Altrrsklasscii itud M (Uinn hiijidc (Iterlin k^oj:); W'el)- 
sLei, lliitlon, Funnin'f Scirrt Sorirfirs (^lul rev. eil. 
New Lewie, R()l>ert I J^r if/iilirr ,Sofir/v 

(New ’^'ork I (>20), ami 77 /e Oriyin of the State (Ntwv 
York i(j.:7); Ki\ers, W. 11 . IL, S(f(io/ ()riiani::^atiofiy 
eil. hy W. J. Lenv, llislory of C’i\ ili/ation .series 
(L(»nilon i<K4); J lnirriwalii, Kicharil, Die menu Itla he 
Cjcst’llsi haft in iliren flhno-soziolo<^is( fu-ti ( i'rnnfffai>rn^ 
vols. i-iii (Iterlin 11/31-32); (/row -Wine, 1 lopi Imfian, 

A Furf)lo hulian jf<ninial, t ed. hy L. C k 

Parsons, Anieriian Anthropological Association, 
Memoirs, no. 32 (Menasha, Wis. 1025); ( ioldeii- 
weiser, A. A., “()n Iroijiiois Woik” in t’anada, (uo- 
loi^ieal S\Ar\v\\ Snmmai y Report, /g/c (Ottawa 1014) 
p. 4O4-75, /(;/3 (igi4) p. 3^>5 -72; (iillord, K. W., 
“Miwok Lineaites and the I\>lilical I ’nil in Ahoii^inal 
C'alilornia” in jlmeriian Anthi opoloyi\t, \'ol. xxviii 
(11)26) 3SC) -401; Malinowski, Pronislaw, Sex and Rc- 
prexdon in S\r'aire Society ( l.ondon 1027), and (Jrime 
atui (fustom in Sai'iior Sodety (London 11)26); Kad- 
clifTe- Brown, A. K., “Idie Social Or^janization of 


Au.stralian Tribes’* in Oieania, vol. i (1030-31) 34-63, 
20^1-46, 322-41, 426-56; Warner, William Lloyd, 
“Morpholo^ty and f unctions of the Australian Murn- 
^in 'Type of ^xinship” in America?! Anthropol(.’<^ist^ 
n.s., vol. xxxii (ii)3o) 207-56; Tylor, K. H., “The 
Matriarchal Family System” in Nineteenth Century 
and After, vol. xl ( i8g6) 81 gfi; S])eck, f\ CL, Family 
Hunt ini* 'I'erri lories and Social Life of Various Al^on- 
kian Rands (f the Ottau'u Ris'er Valley, Canada, Cieo- 
lomcal Survey, Memoir, no. Ixx (Ottawa 1915); 
01si»n, R. L., Clan and Moiety hi Nath'e A?nerira, 
University of Ualifornia, Puhlieations in American 
Archaeology and fdhnoloj.^y, vol. xxxiii (Berkeley 
^933); Si'hmiiU, Wilhelm, and Koppers, Wilhelm, 
Vdlher und Kulturcn, 1 )er IVlensch aller Zeiten, vol. 
iii, vol. i- (RepenshLirt: i‘)24- ) vol. i, p. 256 -97; 

Kroeher, A. L., Antin opoloyy (New' 'S'oik i<)23) p. 

Laufer, Berthold, ‘“Jdie Development of 
Ancestral Inures in China” in Journal <f Relif>ious 
Psyi hfdoi^y, \ol. \i (11)13) i i 1-23; Vino)j;radofT, Paul, 
Outlities of 11 i\to?ii al Jurisprudenee, 2 vols. (London 
11)20—22) vol. i, p. i)3-i)g; LiichhofF, Paul, “Kin- 
ship Orp.mization” in Afrha, vol, v (11)32) i8.|-i)i, 
and “Die V'ervvandtsi haftsoreanisalion der Uiwald- 
.sliimme Siidarneiikas,” and “\\*rwandtschaltsi)e- 
zeichniintten und Verwandtenheiiat” in Zeituhrift 
fur Fthnoloi^ie, vol. Ixiii (1931) 85- ig3, and vol. Ixiv 
(1932) 41 -71- 

social PROCl^SS. T\\v history of the soei il 
process concept is closely tied up with the 
history of the einergenee of sociology as an 
autonomous .study. Stuall wrote that “all so- 
ciologi.sts since Comte have more or less con- 
sciously assumed this eoneejd as their major 
premi.se.” Ami it was ( 'ooley’s opinion that “the 
first ret|uisite in the making of a sociologist is 
that he learn to see tilings habitually in this 

'The influence of tlie conet‘}>t on the .American 
sociological tradition has heen laiormous. Small, 
in .seeking to clarify the concepts by which an 
adequate foundation could hv built for sociology 
as an a relii tectonic science, selected .social proc- 
e.s.s as the basis for his construction and em- 
bodied an analysis of it in his bfK)k (tencraJ 
SiiciaJoi^y (1905), which lu^ aflenvard described 
as “a treatise on the category ‘.social process.' 
liarlier in tlic same year 1C. A. Ross had analyzed 
the conceiit at some length in his Foundations of 
Soewh^\\ Avhlch Small tle.scribed as “the first 
[book] in English to imt much stress on the tenn 
‘process' as a scientific social category.” He 
addtul, however, that “Ratzenhofer had antici- 
pated both books, and the term ‘social process* 
has been used in a .semi-uncon.scious and ama- 
teurish w ay by a great many peojde.” Small's in- 
fluence was important, since he was principally 
a student of the history of ideas and lirought to 
the attention of the American group an account 
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of the sociological tradition from the time of 
Montestjiiieu and Savigny \vhicli ran principally 
in tenns of the making ol social process theory. 
'Fhe theory had a marked elTect upon the think- 
ing of Ward, (iitidings, llentley, KIIwochI, 
Dewey, Mead and 'Fhomas in America and of 
Simrnel, OpjHaiheimer and von Wiese in ( ier- 
inany. But after Small tJie most important name 
in de^elopment was that of 11. C’ooley, 
whose Social Pnucs^ (k^iS) summed up the 
state of thought on the concept which American 
sociology had reached ii^ its maturity . Since then 
there has Been a tendeni'v to carry it to an ex- 
treme, notably in tlie “(.'hicago school,” where it 
became llie (‘ciitial conc*eption of sociology and 
the priiu*i}\il instrumei»{ of an.'lvsis. Society 
came to be \jt'wc‘d not mily and ]>rimaril\ as 
]Wocess but as a network of iiuuimeral>le proc- 
esses. 

Negativ(dy the concej^t of social process rep- 
resents an important r<‘.»ction agaiitst static 
tlieory. It is characleristically oj posed to the 
conception of society as structure. <»j‘ societ\ as a 
formal or static arrangtanent ol blocks ol ma- 
terial. As sucli it is (dos('ly tied up in the liistory 
of itleas with evolutionary liiought, which did 
for the whole of social thinking w’lat the 
philosophers ol history had siicci‘cdcd in doing 
for theinstdyes only by a gigantic intellectual 
efVo/t: it shaped social thought in a temporal j>cr- 
spectiv'c. It thrust into the ton^ground ol the 
philf)SO])hic eonseiousiiess the notion of society 
as a developing organism achieving its con- 
tinuity through some sort of selective proct‘Ss re- 
lated to the p'-rformance ol limction. d'he study 
of the formal and the logical gave way to the 
study ol devi’lojmient and activity. 

Where evoliitjoiiary thought was not eom- 
jdetcly triuiu}>hant a literature of reconciliation 
arose, well illustrated iii bnglish thought hy the 
writings of Bagehot, RiteliK* arul C 'nr*!. It is on 
the whole (jnite easily exjdainahle tic.: the idea 
of process should have llourished in the in- 
tellectual climate of an age ol rapid movement 
in inventions, ^>1 rapid social cliaiigc, an age witli 
its codes anti standartls in Ihix. 1 o this liistorical 
reason must he ailded a more strictly jisycho- 
logical one, indicated hy Bergson a remark: 
*‘d’he consciousness wt* have of our own self in 
continual flux introduces us tc/ the interior of a 
rcjility, on tJic model ol w hich we must repre.sent 
other realities.” Similarly Cb II- Mead, in a 
shrewd essay on Cooley, .says that he discovered 
his society “from the inside. . . . Finding it in 
living, it was a process.” 
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At the core of social process theory is thus the 
notion of movement, change, Ilux — of siH'iety as 
a continual becoming. “Society,’* writes Mac- 
Iver, “exists only as a time-sequence. It .. „ 
becoming, not a being; a ]'»nH'es.s, not a product 
.... Society . . . lives on imiIv as a changing 
equilibrium of jwcscnl relationships ” kieorg 
Simnud in fact took th(‘ position that since so- 
ciety is never a protlucl hut only a jirocess, one 
should not speak of .society at all hui only of 
.socialization. And Bo.s.k called the .social proce.ss 
primordial, since it not onb constitnteii soi'iety 
but logicallv preceded it. But apart from the 
negative vahu‘ oi lurnishing an antidote against 
an undue strueturai taupliasis in .Mieial ihouglit, 
there htlle in proee.ss theory itsidl that makes 
it a valuahU' instrument oi analysis. 'I Ik* mer<‘ 
llu\, e-u)tinuilv, becoming, linailv enuTge as 
ends m thtanselves, and thi^v tend to inhibit 
questions of the pnrpost^s or direction ol the 
ju'oc'^ ss or of tlitleitmces of value in it. Social 
jwoee..s iheorv' thus hi^eomes a species ot raw 
\ italism, in w hleh the stuff ol social expei ienc<* is 
set un as the ^upieme ami iimjii(‘stioned value 
and as the I'ma! It^nn in explaining itsell. 

But this doi's not exh.iust llu* iniport.ince of 
the idea. It must be seen as the center ol a whole 
conliguration f>f eouc(‘]>ts rangv'd around it 
vvfiieli ar(‘ both historically rekitei.1 to it and 
logically implicit in it. Tluvse are: first, the con- 
ee]>l of process itsell; .seeoml, the eonee}>t of .so- 
cial intt raction, or of .soi-lety as a How ol relations 
between iiuliv idiials; third, the coneejU of his- 
torical and social continuitv; loiirlh, the concept 
of the organic connection betweiai the individual 
and soviet v; lilt h, tlu' concept ol the social heri- 
tage; sixth, th<‘ concept ol .society as an org.mic 
unity; seventh, tlu‘ concept ol multiple factors 
and the rej(‘elion, in tlu‘ problem ol social causa- 
tion, of any particniarist or ilelcrminist elements. 

'J’he coneejUioti of socit'tv as an organic whole 
of interrelated parts goes hack to Montesquieu, 
whose r.v/ir// dcs lais arosv^ from the relation that 
the laws themselves bon‘ to tlu‘ whole ol the so- 
cial order, that whole eon.siitutiug the ('sjnit 
^hu'ral. But it r(*eeiveil its classic expression in 
Jlegcl, with his sense of society as an organic 
whole. In 1 It^gebs tfiought thistlieory of organic 
unity was combined with a theory of historical 
dialectic which emphasized the cr)ntinuity of 
history. A similar emphasis is to he found among 
the traditionalists, notably Burke and de Mais- 
tre, whfi counteil upon the ordered continuity of 
religion and tradition to knit together the social 
fabric and who insist''^ upon tlic Oiganic con- 
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ncctioii of die individual and society. Comte, 
wdiose formative tliinkinj; was not very far re- 
moved from the shadow of the European revo- 
lutions, followed the traditionalists in their 
appreciation of tin* unity of society and the con- 
tinuity of history. Comte saw liistory as devel- 
opment, althouj^h after a hierarchical fashion 
that was his own contrii)ution; and he saw society 
and the realm of thought itself as organic 
wliolt's. 

do the influence of J legel^ Comte atul later 
Darwin in forming social process theory there 
were addtal in the nineteenth century Marxian 
thought and the repercussions it aroused, d’his 
gave rise to a jK>lemicaI struggle which revolved 
about two axes: the validity of Avliat was j^ri- 
marily a cotillict tlieory in the interpretation of 
social change and the valitlity of the materialist 
interpretation of history with its selection of a 
single set of factors as constituting the dynamic 
of historic change. In sociology the conflict 
theory was re|)icsented by Gumplowicz and 
Ratzenhofer. While not in the main line of the 
Marxiati tradition, they w'crc largely insjiired by 
the doctrine (»1 the class struggle atid extended 
a similar analysis to the sociology of racial and 
national conflict. 'They had considerable influ- 
ence u})()n American sociology, princi])aily 
tlirough Small and Ward. 'The problem of the 
materialist interpretation, however, even more 
than the theory of conflict, became the .storm 
center of hairojican sociology in the last (giartcr 
of the nineteenth century. 'The countcnstatemeiit 
to the Marxian ]M)si(i()n found nuu h sup]H)rt by 
reverting to hachhoin’s theory of t lie complexity 
of society and the multiplicity of factors that 
must be invoked to e\})lain the movement of 
events. Multiple causation became the rallying 
cry of those who o]i])osed or feared iMarxian 
thought. 'This counterstatement took extreme 
form among the Russian liberal sociologists, like 
Jaivrov, Mikhallov.sky and Karevev, and among 
the h rcnch solidarists; both set out to defend the 
theorv of multiple causation in the intcre.sts of 
liluMlarian d(‘mocracy. Rcpreseiuing the middle 
grf)imd b<aw(‘en Marxism and traditionalism, 
they sought in historic continuity for the laws of 
]>rogress which would justify and fortify their 
li!>ertar!an efforts. They debated incontinently 
the (] nest ion of the relation between the jversonal 
and tht‘ impersonal factors in the liistoric process 
and of the relation between the individual and 
soci(‘ty in the social process. Tlu‘ prevailing 
point of viev\ was that of the organic unity be- 
tween the two. I'his is represented in Cierman 


thouglit also in the work of Stammler, Simmel 
and Dilthcy, and tlie basic preoccupation is per- 
haps best expressed in Ditihey'.s phrase, the 
StrukturzusammenhaNi^f, or inner unity, between 
the individual and .society. 

It is significant that Cooley’s Social Process ^ 
which stands at the end of this witole historical 
.sequence in the sociological tradition, includes 
under its title the entire configuration of ele- 
ments in social process theory. Indeed the 
logical connection between them is clear. If so- 
ciety i.s a process and not a product or an ag- 
glomeration, it follows that it can be only a flow 
of ndations or interactions between individuals. 
Von Wiese’s dcfinitit)n is helpful: “We are all 
‘relativ'es’ in the old, now obsolete, meaning of 
the word — that is, we are all persons relative to, 
connected with, or dependent on otliers. . . . 
Social process ... is tlu‘ dvnamic aspect of 
any given social riEition.” And if society is a 
Ilow of relationships, it follows that history is an 
unbroken continuity of such relationships — an 
evolutionary process in which, as in the organic 
world, nature makes no lea]>s and in whieh the 
most eata.strophic act is tlu‘ attempt to break with 
the past. For the individual by liimself is lu'lj)- 
less; he liws only through his relations with 
othe^* individuals around him imd evt'U more 
through his relations willi the individuals who 
have ju*<‘ceded him: it is the social heritage that 
they pass on to him, in tlu* form of aecumulated 
kiiowicHlgc and erystalli/.ed institutions aim 
vested interests, wiiicluaiableshim to muster the 
re(|uisite skill anti orJor through which he ir.ay 
survive, 'rims in such a train of rca.soiiiug the 
(Iiuvslion of the iiulivitlual versus socu^ty l)e- 
comes point le.ss, as social ju'oeess theorists are 
careful to point out: the individual livtvs only 
through society. 'Ehis organic connection ob- 
tains, however, not only tor any individual and 
the society of which he is a part but ff)r the so- 
ciety as a whole; the j>rimary note here is the 
Hegelian “allogetheruess of everything.” Not 
merely history hut .society itiiclf is a seamless 
web vvhicli the thinker can break only at his own 
peril. The Alarxian theory, borrowing as it does 
from Ilegel, is akso an organic theory; init in it 
the tlialeclie of liistory is moved by a set of par- 
ticular causes: the organization of production is 
so bound lip with the other social manifc.stations 
that changes in it yiroduee corresponding 
changes in them. But the main line of social 
{irocwss theory is organic in a ipiite different 
sense. It does not admit of any particularist 
emphases, and it secs a (|ualitativc homogeneity 
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in :hc entire social process, 'rhe problem of so- 
cial causation becomes thus infinitely complex, 
pennitting no simplification. A change in any 
part of the social process is to be accounted for 
only in terms of changes (which are botli cause 
and effect) in a multiplicity of factors in the rest 
of the social process and, by ultimate logic, in 
the whole of it. 

1 he implications of this entire complex of 
theory for social change and its consequences 
for social action are far reaching. Hv stressing 
the unbroken continuity of histor\ and society 
it tends to bolster the status qiif) and to inhibit 
revolutionary action which might break with the 
jiast and endanger the fragile .social heritage. 
The change that the llieory envisages is in 
reality only that of continuity and not radical or 
revoiutionary change. By positing tlu* organic 
relation of society and tfie individual it places 
the locus of the social process and the locus of 
change in tlie mind of the individual, denying 
society as an objective reality and denying also 
tfu' sweep of imjiersonal forces in hislorv. 

On the whole* .social process tlicfiry represents 
;,he liberalism of the n‘alm of sociology. It has 
furnished tlu* loundatioii for progre‘ssi\ ism in 
political aiivl educational menements and for 
an entire program of social work and social re- 
lorin. Sociologists have for the most part 
follow ed Cof)lev’s injunetioii and atlopted it as 
their fundamental intellectual attitude. But its 
\erv indecisi\ eness lias done mueh toward pre- 
venting the aeliieveriKMit of an adcejiiate ilieory 
nf soeial eliange or social causation. Anti through 
its 1 unction of ralioiiali::ing the adlierenee to 
die status ejLio ami the fear of revolutionary 
K*tion the thetu'v has in the movement of e\ents 
carried iinjilications ot a definitely antililieral 
eliaracter. 

M'X Lirm:r 

SoeioiaKiv; Soeiiov; Social Soe»AJ 

Cox'iUAei; t iiANor, Social; (’oni iniui y. Social; 
Si a'i l. 

Consult: e:o(>lfy, C. II., Sodol Process (New York 
igiK); Small, A. \V., iicntral t-io(iolo!>y (New Yt)rk 
1(^05), iiml Onynis of Soi loloi’y (C hicae.o Itoss, 

K. A., Foumiatiom 0/ Snatihn^y (New 'Noik 1005); 
Cfiddings, V. II., 77/e f^nu(if>hs of Soiiolo}>y (3rd ed. 
New Yt)rk iSgl)) bk. i\ , and Stioiics in the T/irory of 
Human Society (New York 1922) ch. v; bark, K. I*-., 
and Burgess, E. \V., Inti odin tion to the Siu'iue of So- 
no/oi^y (2nd ed. C’hieago 0)24); Mat Iver, U. IVl., (com- 
munity; a Sociofoyiial Study (3rd ed. jAJiidtm 1/^24), 
and Society; Its Structure and Clian^cs (New York 
T031) pt. iv, especially eb. xx; Wallas, Our Soctai 
Heritage (New Haven 1921); Uewe> , Julin, Experiemt 
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and Nature (Chicago 1925) ch. v; Op|>enheinier, 
Franz, System der Soziologit\ 4 (Jena » 022-33 > 

vol. i, pt. ii; Wie.se, 1 .. M. W\ \t)n, System an 
allgemeinen Soziologie (znd ed. Munich 1933), adapieti 
and amplified from ist ed. by Howard Ifetker as 
Systematic Sociology (New Y’ork 0^32 ); Sp>kinan, .\. 
J., The Social Theory of Ceorg Stmmel ^C’liuaeo iu2st; 
Mead, CC H., “Cooley’s Contrihulum tt) Anurican 
Soeial 'riiought” in American Journal of Soctologs ^ 
vol. XXXV (11)29-30) 693 - 7 o(); 'Feggart, F. J., Theory oj 
History (New Haven 1925). 

SOCTAl. PSYCIIOLOCJY stands midway be- 
tween general p.sycrhology and tlie social sciences 
and is claimed as a subdivision l>y bolli psy 
ebology and sociology. Besides its treatment as 
a division of .sociology, sometimes being called 
psycl. dogical sociology or folk psvcholtigy, it is 
intimately related to political .science as political, 
crowrl, mass or mob psychology and as collective 
psychology. It is closely connected with eco- 
nomies through tlie psvcliologv of advertising 
and propaganda as well as throiigli the fuiula- 
mentals of economic motivation; witli religion 
through the psychology of ?'<‘ligion; with eihi- 
cation througi' certain aspects of educational 
psychology; w ith antliroiH)logy througli folk psy- 
chology; with jurisprudence through crowd 
psychology; and w'ith ethics, art and literature 
through both folk and mass jisychology. On the 
other hand, general psychology since the tiint 
of William J.imes has been moving rather defi- 
nitely away from tlie metaphysics and even the 
physiology and psychology of imlividiial behav- 
ior toward social jvsychologv. I'N^cn jvhysiologi- 
cal psycltology makes a considerable contribu- 
tion to sc»cial psychology through its analysis of 
the elfects of the endoerines upon responses of 
individuals in social situations. Neurological 
psychology is important to social ]>sychoIogy 
through its study of the instincts and tlie meth- 
ods of conditioning responses to social stimuli. 
Abnormal psychology and social psychiatry are 
related to crowd psychology and other phases of 
social psychology on many counts; hut jiarticu- 
larly through the pheiumiena of suggestibility, 
imitation, fixatirins, cemsorship, compensation, 
rationalization and personality types. 

Social jisychology, considered as a branch of 
psychology, is the study of individual responses 
as conditifined by stimuli arising from social or 
collective situations; considered as a branch of 
sociology or as collective psychfilogy, it is the 
study of collective responses or of the behavior 
of groups and other collectivities. Social psy- 
chology, however, no longer is regarded by the 
students of the subject as merely a branch of 
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either general psychology or p^cneral sociology, conflict hetwccn the collective ideals of civic 


ft possesses largely an independent line of de- 
\eloj)nient and it is not, historically sf)caking, 
}'riinarily an outgrowth of either of these two 
discij)lines, although it has always been closely 
connected with them. 

Aithougl) social ])sychology as a recognized 
social science dates from the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, it iiad pre\ iously undergone 
a nuinbcr of ailvanccs toward integration while 
it was still a nameless discipline. 'The (ircek 
sophists of the liftfi century I5.(\ had observed 
atid named some ot the psycho-social j>rocesses. 
JVotagoras, for instance, had announced the fact 
that not natural law, but public ojhnion, deter- 
mities what men consider right. He had lhc\ery 
inodeni notion also that this ruling public opin- 
ion should be made enlightened through science 
or knowledgt' anti should be controlled by means 
of cducatitui. 'I'lie .sopfiists were perhaps the 
first to grasj^ clearlv the abstract fact of custom 
and trad it i< HI as intangible but powerful factors 
til the lives of men, and thus to rob the gods 
and natun‘ of the honor of bringing ortler and 
continuity into human cxillcctivc behavior. Other 
implications of a social ])sychology in ancient 
times are found in Plato's idea of organizing 
human soci(‘ty on the basis of personality ty])es; 
Aristotle’s theory of the four fundamental hu- 
man relationshijts and the original social nature 
of man; the sttiii’ emphasis upon the psycliic 
communion of mankind; the Epicurean antici- 
pation of the theory of social contract; and the 
C'hristian tlogina that man is not born social lait 
antisocial (original sin) and must be socialized 
(born again). 

riie next great contribution to tlu* unnamed 
fu'ld of social p.sychology was made by G. B. 

^ ico, in his Srirn^.a nuo'ra (1725), as the result 
of his examination of the whole of classical lit- 
erature then available in order tliat he might 
ascertain, as ht‘ said, how^ the mind of (iod had 
expressed itself in history or in the behavior 
and thought of men. 1 Ic came to the conclusion 
♦hat the mental life and development of all 
jieo]des hail been essentially the same. lie at- 
tempted to state these law s of mental and cultural 
dexelopnuMit under three geiuTal periods: the 
ag(‘ of the gods, of the heroes and of men. After 
\’ieo, Eondorcet developed the thesis that an 
era of planned civilization directed by scientilic 
opinion was dawning. Herder saw' mankind 
evolving from insensate matter into a moral 
worhl controlled by the ideal of a perfect hu- 
ma nita nanism . Adam F'erguson juctured the 


self-sufficiency and paternalism. Hegel perceived 
a world soul devt‘loping and dominating col- 
lective thinking in the direction ot universal 
liberty under the guiding restraints (>f collective 
constitutional action. Saint-Simon and Comte 
planned a system of psycho-rcligi(iUs controls 
which would marshal the benevolent emotions 
of man in the service of collective welfare and 
mutual aid. 

All of the above thinkers were working toward 
a collective psychology. But there were con- 
temporaries who were laying the foumlations of 
a social psychology from the standpoint of indi- 
vidual responses as conditiont'd by social stimuli. 
'The early moral philosophers oi the se\enteenth 
and eighteenth centurit'S — and especially men 
like Hooker, Shaftesbury , Bisho}> Butler, 1 1 utch- 
eson. Price and Adam Smith were dexelop- 
iiig tfie theory of moral sentiments, such as 
conscience, benevolenct* and syinjuithy. 'I'lie 
])Sychologists Hartley and Ilelvctius aihled the 
weight of their analyses. At first these men re- 
garded the moral sentiments as inherent in the 
original nature of tnan or as having been im- 
planted in the soul ]>v an act of thvinit\, which 
the meta]>hysical deism ol the tagliteenth cen- 
tury t rat is formed into heredity. But tlu* influence 
of the ])hilosopliy ol history school and the 
environmentalism and rationalism ol the Enaich 
eucyclolyi'distf’S began to transform th(‘ hereditary 
explanation of social attitiules into a theory of 
acquired dispositions collect ivelv or socially con- 
ditioned. Ilelvctius, who cami* clost^st to being 
a collective psychologist, and (iodwin, who 
might appropriately be t:onsitlered the first po- 
litical psychoh)gist, addtxl greatlv to the vogue 
of the theory of acquired social attitudes. They 
w’cre true and able forciuniicrs of the mass 
psychologists of the late nineteenth century in 
PVance and England and later in the Hniletl 
States. In a similar way Adam Smith served as 
the most prolific and stimulating transmitter of 
the theories of moral sentiments to the nine- 
teenth century social psychologists of the indi- 
vidual type, especially in the Ignited States and 
Paigland. Thomas C\ Uphain was the outstand- 
ing early example among the disciples of Smith 
in the I ’nited States, h'or a while this approach 
to social psychology lapsed, but it reapjH^ared 
toward the end of the century especially in the 
wTiling.s of J. AI. Baldwin and C. H. Cooley. In 
England this viewpoint served its apprentice- 
ship in the theories and practi :al proposals of 
Bentham, the Mills, S]iencer, Leslie Stephen 
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and other utilitarians. Thnm^h these men and their deserii>' 
Bam and the Scotch school generally they reen- psyclio-socia 
forced the thinking of Haldwin and Cooley. fore decline* 

Such, in the briefest outline, was the very struggling r a 
important devel()j)ment of social psvehology be- a place in ui 
foH‘ it acquiied a name. 1 he tirst phase ot social born, mainly 
psychology to achieve* distinct recfignition was instincts wer 
folk psychology. In iMho J ai/anis and Sttanthal, logical and ; 
following the immediate lead of llerbart and chological co 
Hegel and of that branch of the philosophy of 'Fhe new 
liistory which Inul turned t*)\vai\l ethnology, had most t( 
established iUvW Zrftsrinijt Jiir l ’nlknf\y(h(>loi:in psychology f 
iirid Sfmi(Ir 7 cissrfisrli(iff During the next thirty last d<vad(‘ t 
years they j'ublished also several monographs variousU tlei 
in this giMieral {i<‘ld. d hey s<‘lected language anei psv/cholog\ , i 
ethnology as tlie source dom wliich to draw the as\el dogy, 
data ol social ]\s\eli()log, , a])parently be<*ause lx- appht^d to 
the.se subjects had already been largely de\el- \dam Snulh 
ofied on tlie j^syeholocieal side in (icrniany and tom, faslnon 
W(U\‘ ill process of su*.hi deyelojnnent in (»lher leeu\(‘beha\ 
countries, ddieir data were miicii more objective (nil riel 'l*arti 
than thosi‘ axailable to the faiglish, Scotch and E. A Ross 
I^'reneh seliools of moral philosophy and there- currents in e* 
fore more caj'iable ol integration into a science. reduce lluan 
Eolk psydi()h)gN yyas by no means the iiueiiiion tion. It has 
of La/.arus and Steinthal, who might rather he ov<‘rworketl i 
characterized as the formulators and jnomotia's cijually true 1 
of the iie\y sidyieet rather than its discoyerers, signiiieaiua* t< 
and even they remained too close to the Hegelian formula of i 
metaphysical eanicc})! of the oversold to make of harks back t 
their .subject a true science. sages the dia 

Wundt went further and atteni|ned a true so important 
science of folk ])syehology wliiLli, as Karpf d anie was tl 
])()ints out, was iiilended to jneseiil, first, a psy- ade(|iiale attc 
chological history of culture; second, the theory fiml a natura 
of collective mind; and, third, the origins of col- the eonditif)! 
lective behavior, luir the most part he <Iropped mentary to 
the inetaphyvsieal assumptions ot \ leo. Herder, (iustave Ee 1 
Clondoreel and Hegt l and like S])eneer attempted than d'arde t 
to derive his eoncliisions from tlw inductive abnormal ps; 
study of ethnological materials. Hi w< nt beyond lieirn and Jai 
‘openeer in the study ol social origins .ind found suggestion, h] 
his most entiuisiaslie but largely iiKle]K-ndent sis of crowd ; 
follower in W. 1 , d'homas in his C’hicago ])eriod. attack has l)e< 


their descri]>ti()ns of contemporaneous social and 
psyelio-social processes. Folk psychologv there- 
fore declined rapidly in importance; and th- 
struggling race psychokigy, which had obtained 
a place in university catalogues, remained still- 
born, mainly because of the dist oxery that social 
instincts were a myth and that race was a socio- 
logical and anlliropological rather tluin a psy- 
chological concept. 

ddie new brand of social psychohxry wliich 
bad most to do yvith the retirement of foil: 
psychology irom the center of the stage in the 
last dtvade of the nineteenth eentin v has been 
variousi\ ilenoimnatiul croyyd }is\\ hology, mass 
psychology, mob ]>sychologv and e\en eolleetiye 
:isyeh dogy, although this last tt*rm might also 
b<‘ aj»pht^d to f»ther aspi*ets ot social psy chology. 
\dam Snulh d<'\otcd e.xtensiye ]>assages tf> cus- 
tom, fasliion. o]>inion aiul *)lht‘r .ispecls ol c«)l- 
leeuyt* behavior. Hut it was W.iltiM Hagehot and 
(jal-riel d*ardi‘ who fust ear<dully obserxeil what 
E. A Ross later ealleil the s(»eial ]dat'es and 
currents in collective behav ior and attempted to 
reduce lluau to detinite and sebeniatie tormula- 
tion. It has long been reeogni/ed tiiat d'arde 
ov<‘rwork<Hl the eonec*pl o! imit.ition, but it is 
eijually true that tlie recent atleni]>l to deny any 
signiiieanei* to thiseonei j>t is iinjiistilied. d'ard(‘\s 
formula of repi'tilion, opjiosition, ailajgation, 
harks back to the Ht'gelian dialectic and }>re- 
sages the dialectic* of social groyslh of Haldudn, 
so important in the 1 iiileil Statc*s around i()00. 
d’arde was the first social psychologist to give 
adecjiiate attention to inyention, but he failed to 
find a naturalistic basis for it in the proec'ss ot 
the conditioning of response's. C'losely supple- 
mentary to the work of d'arde y\'as tlhit of 
(iiistave I/c Hon and Seipio Sighelc*; tlwy more 
than d'.irde took over the idt'as of the h'reneh 
abnormal psychologists, particularly of Hern- 
heirn and Janet, and apjilied their theories of 
suggestion, hysteria and hyjmotisrn to the analy- 
sis of eroyvd and mob jdicnomena. d’his line of 
attack has been evtended eyeii further by Iw D. 


Other social jvsychologists in the 1 nited States 
influenced largcdy by Wundt were Haldwdii, 
Dewey, C’ooley, Judd and AJead, although they 
yvere perhaps e\en more stirnulatt d by neo- 
Hegelian concepts of collect ive l)ehavior and 
of)inion. I'be inadecjnaey ol etlmology as a basis 
for either a modem social ])syehology or a mod- 
ern soc:lolt)gy began to be made clear in the 
jSejo’s as tlie result of the groyying complexity 
of a society yvhieh conijn-lled both of these social 
sciences to seek their data from and to make 


Martin to include theories of paranoiac motiva- 
tions and ohsi‘Ssions. Iw A. Ross consolidated 
the findings of Tarde, Le Bon and Bagehot and 
introduced them into the United States, first 
in his Social (Jojitrol (Niwv York icjoi) and later 
in the first yvork ever published under the title 
Social Psycholof^y (Neyv Ah>rk njoS). Ross also 
is credited yvith having given the lirst course by 
this title ever offered in a university, at Stanford 
in 1899. 'ITiis phase of social psychology, yvhieh 
had such wide vogue from about 1890 to about 
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1910, has in its turn fallen into relative disfavor. 
Hut its importance is perhaps greater than is 
usually recognized, j^artly because of its aid in 
objectifying psycho-social situations and in mak- 
ing them sai>jcct to symbolic control and prac- 
tical manij)ulation, but also because of the large 
contribution it has made to political psychology, 
the psychology of religion and the psychology 
of the mores. lunile 1 )urkheim and lajcicn 
Lch'V-liruhl have made an interesting combina- 
tion of the neo-Hegelian theories of the over- 
soul, of folk psychology and of the Frtmch- 
I'higlish crowd psyc lnjlogy. In Durkheirn's hands 
tfie o\ersoul is reduced to collecti\e representa- 
tions. 'These ajijHLii to be general concepts and 
emotions which accjuire a symbolic detachment 
and ohjecti\it\, enabling them t(» be communi- 
cated in the jv,y('ho-soeial environment and thus 
to become domin.int factors in colka’tive re- 
sponses. 1 a'\ \ -H riihl, t'\e:i more than Dur- 
kheim, has gone to th«‘ lielJ of <‘i lm<»logv for his 
most telling ilhistral ions of the operation of these 
coIleeti\e representations and in addition has 
made some eNcelUait criticisms of the psvcho- 
social assumptions ol the ethnologists, while lie 
himself has disjdayed an inadc‘c[uate grast^ of 
modern psychology, 'The Durkheiin school gen- 
<Tally has been closer (o anthroj)ology than to 
sociology, although se\eral investigators have 
attempted to make a])plicati('ns to the fields of 
religion, economics, sociology, jiolitical science 
and education. 

About 1910 the chief emphasis in social psy- 
chology began to shift definitely toward person- 
ality analysis. Perhaps this movement really had 
begun earlier in the works of Baldwin and 
Cooley. 'Three major lines of attack upon this 
theme develojied: the instinctivist social psy 
chology, the psychoanalytic ajiproach and the 
environmentalist aj'iproach. The instinct ivists, 
led by William McDougall, had a long line of 
antecetlents among the Scotch metaphysicians 
and the Cyerinan child jisychologists and another 
in William James. It was the naive atomistic 
theory of this grou]^ that personality is a bundle 
of inherited behavior patterns which may be 
manipulated by the educator or by social direc- 
tors and institutions somewhat as the typist 
operates a typewriter to produce an intelligible 
manuscrijit; that is, by releasing the keys wdiich 
are the instincts. By i()20 this mode of person- 
ality analysis was under fire and by 1925 it was 
in rapid retreat, although it still has .staiuling in 
other countries w here social psychology is less 
well developed. 'The psychoanalvtic approach to 


personality analysis also started with an instinct 
theory — one wdiich was more crude than that of 
the instinctivists themselves — and attempted at 
first to interpret all personality in terms of the 
conflict of an all pow^erful “se.\” instinct with 
an '‘egoistic’' instinct, hut later brought in 
something like a “herd” instinct, in tlu' form of 
the snper-ego, to make room for an alignment 
of the twT) former so-called instincts against 
social disapproval. This phase of psychoana- 
lytic social psychology is now w ithoul adherents 
except among the “faithful,” and tlu* tlieory of 
personality conflict which they brought to tlie 
fore hut did not originate has now been reduced 
to a theory of conllicl of actjuired interests and 
r)f sf)cially coiulitiontal attitudes and impulses 
W'ith native ap|)etites. Nevertheless, the psycho- 
analysts did help to e:n]dKisr/(* some caitegories 
of interpretation taken f)ver mainlv Irom the 
abnormal psychologists - w r. lies, compensation, 
rationalization, fantasv, luairo.ses which have 
been widt'ly adopted bv such social and political 
psychologists as (iraham Wallas, \V. 1 . 'Thom.is, 
F. H. Allpori, L. T. BcJiianl, kimTsdl Young, 

|. K. Folsom, Iw 1 ). Martin and 11 . 1 ). Tasswcll. 
'Theenv ironinentalist school of ]>ersonality anal- 
ysis among the social ]>sycholf)gists, heginning 
with Adam Smith and other eighleenlh centnrv 
writers already mentioned, c*aine to lie recog- 
nized as a leading branch of social [psychology 
through Baldwin and C'oohw ami was reenforced 
ami extendeii hv the work ol such men as Wal- 
las, 'Thomas, All[K)rt, Bernard and ’^'oung in 
jiarticular. In this motlcrn form the f)ld ethical 
emphasis of Adam Smith and liis confreres has 
given way to a purely objective analy.sis of per- 
sonality. Tdlwood, Bogarcius, Rantor and most 
of the reeeiit French and (jerinan social psy- 
chologists belong }>rimarily to the collective or 
crowd and folk p.sychology rather than to the 
environmentalist scliool of personality analysis, 
although all of those mentioned have been defi- 
nitely concerned with the latter. This field of 
study and investigation developed within social 
psychology in response to a definite demand 
from educators, advertisers, [propagandists, min- 
isters, club directors and other leaders for defi- 
nite knowledge of the personality mechanisms 
which must be manipulateil in the jprocesscs of 
character formation and social control. With the 
discanling of the social instincts theory there 
has been a consetjuent return in this connection 
to the theory of the conditioning of responses 
which John Locke so ably and clearly set forth 
in his Essay concerning Himian Undcrstatiding 
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(London 1690; cd. by A. C. Fraser, > vols., 
Oxford 1894), and which Pavlov has recently 
renewed. 

The newest and at present the dominant em- 
phasis in social psychology - the heh.n ioristic 
viewpoint — is hiiill upon and reiines and reori- 
ents the envirouinentalist scho(»l. Modern ]>e- 
haviorism in social psycholo^\ may he s.iiil to 
have ori^nnated, or at least to have heen fore- 
.shadowed, by August Comte; but the com]nira- 
tive psycholoj^ists, especially John 15. Watson, 
were respotisible lor popularizinit the ]M'inciples 
of behaviorism and for L;iviu<,; it its name. 'These 
rnen^ ho\ve\er, with a lew e\et'])iions, ha\e not 
worked in tin* fnld ol soci.d pL.\ choloitN . Pelan- 
ioristic soeial psyeholo^, ot the present dav is 
primarily the }>n>duct of tin* I 'mled Slates and 
its ehiel sponsors lL:\e l>een Xlli'ort, Ik-rnard 
anti KiTuball \oimt;, ,’.!thoiij.di it has iv.v been 
ad(>]>ted by inf)st ol the write’*- in ilu^ Tk'KI It 
plaees the chief em}>hasjs in sf»ri,d ])'-vci)oIoL:N 
upon the et>nstnicti\ e adjustnaait of the per- 
sonality to en\ironment, ami j1 atcorJiTi^ly 
makes extensivt* use of the tlu‘')r\ ol the tamdi- 
tioniuj]; of responses and ol tlu' en\ ironmentah.4 
analvsis of jK-rsonahty. 'I'lirouith this bch.nior- 
ist, or fiinetional, adjustment oriei'.latioii s(»cial 
j)svchol()^y is allied intimately with all thesoci:d 
seiences ctincerned .vith collective beliavior in 
the lields of politics, business, nTiition, recrea- 
tion, art, literature, lanj^uage, dCimiuent v, men- 
ial bvi^iene, edueation, vocational tuiidancc and 
the like. All of these subjects arc essentially 
behavioristic in content aiul outlook and they 
Tmd in a behavioristic social psycholoi^y auls to 
the interpretation of their own j^rohlems ot 
group and indiv idual heliav ior wliich could not 
he found in the old metaplivsieal theories of tree 
will, rational choice, instinctive domination ami 
so on. All of them are becoming “mstitution- 
ali/cd,” under the molding irilliH’K * of social 
and folk psvchology. Individual motivations art* 
now traced back to social orij^ins and bolli indI- 
v idual and collective Ivcliav ior, even in language, 
literature and art, are being explained in terms 
of the soeial conditioning of responses. Sucli a 
hchav'ioristic interpretation in the social scicncc.s 
opens the way lor an ohjcclivc analysis of the 
conditioning factors in behavior and therefore 
to productive research in all pliases ol social 
control. 

At present social psychologists and social sci- 
entists generally arc not greatly interested in 
schools of s(XMal psychology. 1 he chief imme- 
diate concern is in the development ol quantita- 


tive testing and measurement techni(|ue. 'This 
emphasis upon psycho-social research ha > been 
reached onl)* after sev era] decades of effort. 'The 
(k‘rman researcli approach in social psychology, 
as rcpr<*.sciited by La/arus, Stemthal, Wundt, 
\derk.mdt, 'Thurnwalil ami Simnicl, has been 
mainl*> cultural and institutional. (Jood work 
has also been done in child psvchology and per- 
sonality tlevelopmeiit, especiallv by IVsl.do/zi, 
llerbart, Prever, Stern and Puliler. In 1 'ranee 
I a‘ Bon/Tarde, I )ijrkliemi and lA v y-Bndil have 
einphasi/ed the mass-culi nrabinsi itul lonal ap- 
proach and Le Bon and d'arde the analogical 
niellioti. Idle recent Bi ill di dev (‘lopriKUit began 
with the enltural-inst itutionaldiistorieal ap- 
proaeii (vf Bac^elan and (Iraliam W'allas, but its 
chul conlen!]>orarv <‘mpli.isis is upon the ana- 
logical (i.istinctiv ( ) inlerjuelation ol Sliaiid, 
Alc")onoaIl, Drever and d’liouless. 'The social 
psv cbologjsts of the riiiled State's have letl in 
cju.mtitativ(‘ researcli in social ]>syi*bologv in 
rcc<'n: years. 

During the latter half of llie nineU'cntb cen- 
turv (hen* v\as a eoiistanth growing tendency 
among social ]>svcliol(>gists tow.irel stating tlieir 
investigational probhuiis in sm li a manner that 
they coiikl be air-wered by means ol the appli- 
cation of statistical techniques (Juclelet, Buckle 
and d’ardc wcri' ardent ail* ocaii's ami pnicli- 
lioiicrs of the a])j>lication ol statistics to iIk* dis- 
closure and interpretation of psvcbo-soclal uni- 
formities. It was not, hovvewer, until alter ( ial- 
toiTs invention eil the method of eorn latioii in 
j<SSS that adeejuate methods lor tlu* measure- 
ment of these phenomena vvert* developed, and 
tliev were not e\])erinienl<*d witli extensively 
until tlie]>resent eeiitury. Recent!} nuMsnri ineiit 
in social |vsvchology lias been a]>plictl both to 
mass beliavior, as in the studies ol Ogburn, 
Rice, Willey and Lundberg in the lields of 
voting, conservatism and radicalism, and leader- 
ship and to personality, as in the measurement 
of social attitude.^, lainniiulmlncss, honesty, 
social intelligence, temperament and tht' like. 
Methods of personality measurement have pro- 
gres.sed more than general statistical measure- 
ment of collective jihenomeiia. in J904 'J’horn- 
like puhlislied his Introduction to the I'hcory 
of Mental and Sucial Measurcnit nts (New ^ ork, 
2 nd eel. 1913 ) and thus gave a marked impetus 
to the quantitative method. The Binet-Simon 
scale and its numerous deriv^atives also have 
made various contributions of value, although 
some of them have lieen greatly overestimated. 
Aluch the siimc may be siiid of the various stud- 
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ies of eminence by Gallon, IVarson, Cattell and 
others which led up to the recent heavy <‘mpha- 
sis upon the refined analysis and computation 
of social attitiides by Allport and 1 ). A. I lartman, 
'rimrstone and inanv others. iMiich effort has 
been expended u]>on the j)rodiiction of measur- 
ing^ scales for the detection, evaluation and pre- 
diction of relif^ioiis, ]>olitical, (lom<‘Stic and other 
social attitudes, with the result that larj^e ]>hases 
of the corresjionthn^ soi ial scitaices are being 
transformed by this ]>sycho-social cjuantitative 
tcchnitjue. 'I'he enijihasis upon scientific labor 
management, motion study and the like early 
in the twentieth century togetlier with the grow- 
ing interest of educators and emjdovtTS in voca- 
tional a}>Utndes has greatly stiinulatetl the 
tlev'elo|inient ol a field of industrial ])sychology 
which overlaps with social psychologv , educa- 
tional psychology and j>ersonahty analysis and 
rating. Methods of rating and ranking of all 
types of persons and in many fields <»! social 
behavior have iK-en lor .some time actively and 
widt'ly discussed. Uankings <md ratings, how- 
ever, give wav incrcxisingly to .standardi/ed tests, 
sucli as those* developc‘d by Allport, 'riuir.stone 
and numerous other workers in tlie field, dlic'se 
technicjues have been extended especially to the 
measurement of such aspects and problems of 
personality as emotional stability, will tem|H‘ra- 
ment, social maturity, fairmindc'dness, social 
distance and social attitudes, dliis phase of 
measurcanent ]>romises to become* one of the 
most fruitful m the whole field of science. In 
192S JIarlshorne and Mav began to publish the 
results of thc-ir experiments in e\tc*nding meas- 
uring teehnic]iK‘s in the field of character to real 
life situations, but as yet practically all such 
tests continue to be of the pencil and paper 
variety. 

L. Iv- Bernard 
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Dewey, jolin. Human Satin e ami < Umdurt 1 New Ytuk 
1(122); Dra^bicesdi, Diniitnt' Du tale de iimliridu 
dans le deternanismr sotud (Pans looj); Kln^.^ IiM.ii;, 
77 /e I\s]’( holoL^v of (duld Del e! opine nt (CliKai-'o 1003); 
Stern, V/illiain, “Die Ps\ bv)loL'ie iind dot Ihaso- 
liali'.imis" in Zeitst hrijt fin Rs \ t ho/orie, vol. Iwwiii 
(ini7) I S-i’, 'Pboniiis, \\ . I,, Tlu' I’nadiustid Cirl 
(Boston I (12^); Whitt, W. A., I'he \hihanisms of 
Chaiai ter Foi matiori (NewW’ork K/ib). 

I 7 )U Ins'iinoi am> An'i i-iN-' 1 !\c I PsYt'noi « h;y: 
McDoii'sill, W illi.nii, An I rnrodia tion to Smial Pse~ 
(holtnry (22nd ed. London i<)3i); Bernard, L. L., 
Inst nut: a Stiulv in Somd J'sn hi>f<>''v (New ’S'ork 
T<12|)', 1 >ie'»(‘r, James, Inst nut in M<in (2nd etl. Cam 
bride, e, ICne. J n2l ), Jo-,e\ , C. k'., I'he S(n lal Philosophy 
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bolt (;r\'iu\; 'Pui M IS1>: Williams, J. i\T., Piin- 
liples' of Soi iaJ ]\yi holoj^'v (Nev\ ^ Ork J(i22); (iaiill, 
U. II ., Stnial Psyi hoioity (New ^’ork 1(123); Fllwood, 
(.*. The J*sy( holo!’\ of Human Sonet e (New Yoik 
1(125), Stoltenbei j;, 11 . !>., SoZialpsyi holoi^ie, 2 vols. 
(Berlin Kii.^ 22); Dupral, (i. L, /.</ ps\\holo;;ie .so- 
Chile (Pans iti2o); BojLrardus, 1 .. S., h'undamentiiis of 
Social Psyt lioh/yy (2nd ed. New ^oik J<i3it; .Allporl, 
b’. II., Social PsyiholoLty (Bosl«)n i(i2.|i, Bernard, 
L. L., An Intiodiiition to Sodal P \\ holoyy (New 
^'ol■k i(i2()); Dunlap, Knn^ht, Sodal ^ hoio^y (Bal- 
timore 1(125); bolsom, Joseph K., Sodal Ps\'iholo}>y 


stone, 1 /. L., and Chave, E. J., The Aleosurement of 
Attitude (C'hica^o i()2g); IVIurphy, Cardner and L. 
B., Experimental Sotial Psychology (Ntwv York 1(131); 
Symonds, P. M., Diaynosirift Personality and (dmduct 
(New York Kiti); Murpln, tiardner, and Jensen, 
Fneilrieh, .'I/)/)r(»//< to Pei sonahty {Sew \»>rk 11/32); 
Vetter, (L B., “'Phe Stud\ ol Social and Political 
Opinions” in yourrud of Abnormal and Soiud Psy- 
tho/oi^'v, vol. \\\ (11130- 31) 2(» 3(1; Watson, (L B., 
‘‘Character 'Pests and 'Pheir Applkations throujih 
1(130” in Rd'iesc if Edtii ational Researdi, vol. ii ti()32) 
1S5-270. 

b\)R J llS'lDRK/AL. .\M> BinMO(2RAl’HU A1 : Karpf, 
Fay B , Ameruan Sonal Psyi holoj^y (New York 1(132): 
SprowL, j. W., Social Psy< holooy Interpreteil (B.ilti- 
niore ;‘i27); Bernard, L. L., .d/; J nirodudiori to Social 
Psyt holoify (New ^Oik i«i2()) f>. 5(ii-()3(>, ami “.Social 
JKyholopv in the L nited St. lies m Sodohn;us, \ok 
viii f *'132) 257-SC5 llowaid, (i. E.. Social Psyi linloyy : 
an Arudytual Refderue Syllabus, Lnneisitv of Ne- 
hiaska. ])epattmcnt ol l*olitical Science aiwl Soc iology 
( I dru oln. Neb. 1 (/ 10); ^'ollnp., Kimball, and I aiwrence, 
B D., Hihlto^raphy an (Jerisor ship and Pi opai[atida^ 
L nuersity ol ( )rejj;()n, Publication.., Journalism senes, 
\ol. i, no. I (bdiyene, Orei.’,(>n ni2S). 

SOCI.A.L KFFORM. See Rkpoumism. 

SOCIAL SANCTIONS, See Sanltjo.n, So- 


SOCIAL SF'rriJCMFN'rS. 'Phe lenn scttlc- 
iiietil, a.s used by iiei^hborliood workers, ^oes 
back to ibe origin ot the iiioveiiient wlien, in 
1 S 84 , Samuel A. Barnett touiuled Toytdiee H.il! 
in i/OTidon. d'\\el\e yeans (‘arlier, as a youri)^ 
clergyman, Barnett liad become \ iear ot St. 
Jude’s in one ol the most wrelclied ilistriets in 
the East End. His e\]>erience eomiiiced him 
that industrial and urban changes li.u! uiuliT- 
mined much ot the Eiiglisli parisli system, and 
that charity and mission .sclioois altogether falUal 
to make up for the draining od of parisbioners 
eijuippeti to give ei\ le ami etlucational leader- 
ship to such areas. Accordingly he souglit .some 
new means of reenlorceinent, closer to the 


(New’ d'ork I<i3i); Isruceei, bk 'P , and Reckless, 
W. C., Sodal Psydiohn{y (New ’N’oik n>3i); WarvI, 
Fester b'., The Psydiu J^'actors of ( dviliz-.ation (2nd ed. 
Boston igoh); Youn^, Kimhall, Social Psydiofaf^y 
(New’ York 1(130); Znanieeki, I'lonan, The Lares of 
Sodal Psyrholooy (ChieaKo Ewer, B. C., Sodal 

Psychology (New York i(i2(i); I lellpa(.h, . il., Ele- 
nientares Lehrbudi der So^zialpsydiohnfe (Berlin 1933). 

bV/K P.s’S’ciK)- Social j\]i.i jiodoj (HJv: Rice, S. A., 
Qucjntitative Alethods in Polith.s (New Voik 1(128); 
I lartsh(/rne, 1 lue^h, and Ma> , M. A., Studies in Deceit, 
Columbia Lhnversit\, 'Pe.icbers C olle^^c, C haracter 
Educatic/ii liKjuiry, m cooperation with the Institute 
of Social and Reli^dous Kesean h, .Studies in the 
Nature of Charaetei, \ol. i (New ^ ork i<i2S); Buhler, 
Charl(Jtte, Ktndheit und yu^end (Lcpsie i(;2S); hur- 


ground than the rising imiversitv extension 
movement, in which he was actixe. Mis concept 
was reminiscent, on the one haiul, ot the “|)rin- 
ciple of locality” hammered out bv the Scotch 
divine, 7'homas Chalmers, in rcchurching (ila.s- 
gow' in the early nineteentli century and, on the 
other, of that of F>dward Denison, who in the 
iS 6 o’s afforded an e.xample of wliat a resident 
layman might do by taking up lodgings in 
Stepney and, with encouragement from Ruskin 
and the historian (ireen, envi.s.iged a colony of 
young men who would throw in their lot with 
the dwellers in an underprivih^ged neighbor- 
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h(x>d. In the words of Roliert A Woods, his- 
torian of the settlement movement » Barnett pro- 
posed to hrinjij '‘some of ihv nations chief 
sources of power” into the vacuum kd't by the 
colla])Se of older forms of community life. At 
his invitation a ^roiip of younj’; Oxford and 
Caml)ridj:;e graduates took up their residence in 
the Whitechapel district of I.ondon, naming 
their cpiarters in rni-mory of one of their number, 
Arnold 'I’oynbee, whose career had been cut 
short by death. 'J’he founders of Toynbee Hall 
and of the other settlements wliich followed its 
lead reflected the ccntmy long revolt against 
evils ushered in by the industrial revolution. In 
the midst of tht.‘ ferment, however, they held to 
wdiat the poets, novelists and essayi.sts, tlie po- 
litical and religious insurgents of tliose decades, 
so often lacked — a practicable approach to the 
life and jiroble^ms of the times. Not only did they 
organize clubs, classes, lectures, concerts and 
other educational, cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities, but they elected to become a part of the 
community itself, to study its needs and to par- 
ticipate in its struggles. ToyrilK*e residents were 
early cJraw'ii int(> the labor conditions underlying 
the great chickers’ strike and into the scheme of 
social rcsciirch that issued in Charles Booth s 
ej)och making study. Life ami Labour of the 
People of Lomhm (2 vols. and appeaidix, London 
i889-()i; rev. ed., jy v'ols., 1903). Thus from the 
start, through the interplay of essential human 
contacts in these ceiittTs of residence, the settle- 
ments sought to avoid falling into the category 
of superimpexsed institutions. Then and since 
they have been investetl with an unspoiled con- 
fidence in the contribution w Inch, by a process 
of give and take, the ]HM)]ile of a locality them- 
selves might make. This ext^lains how' in Lng- 
land they have counted steadily upon dislodging 
mind sets at both ends of an old order and how 
in the \huted States, where settlements spread 
even more rapidly, they have revived the spirit 
of pioneering in decades which have seen the 
frontier shift to urban centers. Through the 
subtle umlerstanding and vivitl leadership of 
jane Addams the more democratic aspects of 
the movement soon came to be typified in the 
public imagination in Hull House, opened in 
1889 on II aisled Street in Chicago. 

In Englaml the example set by Toynbee Hall 
led w ithin six years to the establishment of six 
other neighborhood centers: Oxford Hou.se in 
Bethnal (ireen, the Women s University Settle- 
ment in Southwark, Man.sfield House in Can- 
ning Town, University Hall, Bermondsey 


Settlement, founded by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and Newman House. Although Anglican, Uni- 
tarian, nonconformist and Catholic auspices 
were included in these beginnings, and although 
the settlement movement has repeatedly drawn 
impulse from religious and ethical sources, 
Barnett and his associates set the type in con- 
sistently rejecting sectarian bias and evangelical 
intent. 

This approach especially appealed to early 
oversea visitors to Toynbee Hall, who were to 
liecome the founders of the first American 
settlements. In 1886 the Ncigh})orhood Guild, 
later the University Settlement, was initiated in 
New' York by Stanton Coit and Charles B. 
Stover. The year 1889 marked the opening not 
only of Hull House in Chicago by Jane Addams 
and Ellen Gates Starr but of the College Settle- 
ment in New York by Dr. jane E. Robbins and 
Jean Fine (Mrs. Charles B. Spahr). I’he first 
Boston settlement, Andover House, later South 
End House, w’as founded in 1891 by William J. 
Tucker and Robert A. Woods. 

So much has depended on the personality of 
founders and head workers that certain other 
names must he singled out from the list of tho.se 
who ha\ e given di.stinction to the movement in 
the United States: in New' York, Lillian D. 
Wald (Henry Street St^ttlement), Mary K. 
Simkhovitch (Greenwich 1 louse), John Lovejoy 
Idliott (Hudson (iiiild) and Gaylord S. White 
(LTnion Settlement); in Chicago, (iraharn d’aylor 
and Lea Taylor (Chiaigo Commons) and Mary 
E. McDowell (llniversity of Chicago Settle- 
ment); in Cleveland, George A. Bellamy (I liram 
House); in Philadelphia, Anna h’. Davies (Col- 
lege Settlement); in Pittsburgh, Charles C. 
Cooper (Kingsley House); in New Orleans, 
Ideanor McMain (Kingsley House); and in San 
P'rancisco, Elizabeth Ashe ('Pclegraph Hill). 

Transplanted to the Vlnited States, neighbor- 
h(x>d work became more ftexible; it broadened 
out from its academic matrix, employing the 
term “social settlement” and then discarding 
qualifying words entirely. Men and women were 
included in the same household, a departure 
which would have been im]K)ssible at the time in 
England but was not so difficult in the United 
States with its coeducational universities. Em- 
phasis shifted from class rapprochement to race 
relations, assimilation and mutual adventures in 
community growth. With immigration at its 
flood, the early American settlements were 
among the first to introduce classes in English 
for foreigners and courses in citizenship, to en* 
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courage and conserve folk arts anti to experiment 
with other branches of adult education. 

Starting with an old residence or rooms in a 
tenement, the early settlement has grown into a 
cluster of neighl)oring houses, a (juadrangle 
covering an entire city block or a tall modern 
building. Clubrooms, clinics, gymnasia, studios, 
social halls and theaters as well as summer camps 
outside the city hnd jdace in the scheme. Al- 
though frequentlv settlements are regartled as 
recreation centers, their larger purpose is ap- 
parent from the 1 lull House charter: “to ]>rovide 
a center for a higher civic and soci;>.l life, to 
institute and maintain educational and philan- 
thropic enterj'irises, and to investigate and im- 
]m>ve tlie onditions in the industrial district of 
Chicago.” In the ])ursuit of such aims American 
s(‘ttlement w orkers gat(‘ their attention to all the 
aspects of neighborhood and community wel- 
fare— to conditions f>f sanitation, health, educa- 
tion, rt'creation, housing and industrial relations, 
'riiey struck out against sweatshops, unsanitary 
w'orkrooTTis, child labor, low^ w'ages, overwork of 
women and other ci\ic and industrial evils. In 
some cases their agitation resulted in local im- 
provement, in others they led the way to 
remedial legislation. First at Hull House and 
then at Henr\ Street l^'lorence Kelley, secretary 
of the National Consumers’ l>ea.guc, linked such 
protests against industrial exploitation with 
}>ractical j>ropo.sals which laid the framework for 
labor hwvs and factory inspection. 'The idea of 
the federal Children’s bureau, a human depar- 
ture in governmcTit, was Miss Wald’s, and its 
first two chiefs, Julia C’. Lathrop and (Iraec 
Abbott, were residents at Hull House, d'lie war 
and post-war years have witness(‘d a further ex- 
tension of settlcTrient interests and strategy into 
such fieltls as large scale public housing, city and 
regional ]danning, systemati/ed social insurance, 
internationalism and world peace. 

Intrinsically the settlement movement is de- 
centralized, but city, national and international 
federations have lent it collective strength. In 
the Hnited States a National federation of 
Settlements, fonued in ipii, rejiorted in ic)30 
an enrolment ol jho laaises. with J500 stall 
members and 7S00 volunteer assistants, while a 
partial census of activities indicated that over 
1,000,000 people were reached each year. 1 hesc 
figures arc exclusive of some 300 eluireh houses 
of all denominations, and other hybrid organiza- 
tions wdiich fre(}iiently call them.selves settle- 
ments. 

'File English settlements likewise have in- 
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creased in number since 1914; they now total 
72 and are organized in two bodies: the British 
Associatif)!! of Kesiilential Settlements and the 
Educational Settlements Association. Recent 
developments indicative of tlie vitality of the 
mo\(‘ment liaw been the spread of neiglihor- 
hood houses in tlu* depressetl mining areas and 
experiments in connection with the new housing 
scx'tions, whieli, while they ailord admirable- 
living coiulitions, are often lacking in tlie riuli- 
ments of eommiinitv life. A ilozeii neiglihorhood 
houses in C'anada anti others in Australia have 
shared in the impulse from d'oynljee Hall. 

'rh<‘ extent to which the s(‘ttlcmcnt movement 
lias taken root in continental Furo]H‘ is apparent 
from the fact that at the present time France has 
5(> neighborhood houses; Holland 51; the Sean- 
diiuivian countries 12. \ nuinher of early 
TU‘ighborhood centers sjirang U[> in I*' ranee (juite 
independently of the British movement and even 
before its inception. ’The oldest, l/l'iiion des 
b'amilles, was founded soon alter the Franeo- 
Pru.ssian War by Madame de Presseiise. Like 
the Volkshuis of Holland, the f rench centers 
w'ere non-resident ial, and it was not until the 
turn of the eenturv that residential settlements 
came into being in b'ranee. In 1902 the ablic 
Viollet opened his L'( )cuvre du Moulin Vert, 
which recruits its memliers as lamilies rather 
than as individnals; and in 1903 several borough 
settlements in Paris were started under the 
leadership of Madame le Fer de la Motte. Dur- 
ing ami after the World War a number of 
neighborhood centers were established both in 
the cities and in rural areas, and by 1932, 25 
iKin-seetarian societies were affiliated wdth the 
FcMtTation bVanyaise des C’entrcs Sociaux. The 
federation includes the social centers of the 
villages of the Chemin de Fer dii Nord, where 
the workmen tlieniselves arc the prime movers, 
llic settlement moxeinent in France has from 
tlie beginning drawn on the ideology of Saint- 
Simon, I^Hirier and Frederic Le Play in its con- 
cern for strengthening the life of the local com- 
munity. 

One of the best known and most successful 
European settlements, the Soziale Arheits- 
gemeinschaft, wx'is founded in Berlin in 1911 by 
FViedrich Siegmund-Schultze. It emphasized 
the self-organized activity of the people living in 
the working class district which it served and 
also offered a striking exanijile of the interplay 
between voluntary scK'ial service and a system of 
socialized public administration. The Berlin and 
the Cologne settlements were among the first to 
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sufrcrundertheNazi regime which began in 1933. Miss Achlanis called “the inevitable flatness of 


The settlement iTKAement has taken root in 
China, Japan and India or has been spread by 
missionary leaders. Notably in India the neigh- 
borhood house has j^layed an important role in 
overcoming caste barriers and racial cleavages. 

Following the first international Conference 
of Settlements at Toynbee Hall in London in 
1922, subsecjiient meetings were held in Paris 
(1926), in Amersfoort, Holland (1929), and in 
Berlin (1932). 

In the United States, w^here the social settle- 
ment has reached its witlest and most varied 
development, volunteers have characteristically 
played a large part in settlement In^ginnings and 
continiii‘ to do so even today, when, under mod- 
ern organization, executive responsibility and 
sp<*cializt‘tl activities are commotily Jissigned to 
trained, salaried stall's. Similarly the chief source 
<)f financial support has been voluntary contri- 
butions, raised dinvtly by the board of trustees 
or directors or as ])art of the local community 
chest. Fees ])aid by members of clubs and classes 
have met some of the <‘\pense, and with the 
pas.sage of time endowmetits have accumulated. 
Settlement boartls are usually drawn from the 
community as a wiiole, but as a foil to absentee 
bias lliey are sometimes balanced by neighbor- 
hood leaders and men and women who have 
themsebes come up through the clubs. 

The trend has been for each house to enter 
the field without a preconceixed program, to see 
the w^ork groxx' out of situations which call now^ 
for one tvpe of .service, now for another and to 
keej> it plastic, d’liis approach anti the decentral- 
ized leadersliip of the movement throw light not 
only on the variety of forms of neighborhood 
w’ork but on those disparities in standards and 
motives between individual houses which have 
led to criticism of the movement as a whole, 
'riuis on the one hand it has been charged that 
settlement work is siijn^rlicial in that it remains 
on the side lines of the economic struggle, and 
on the other haml it is held to have become ob- 
solet(‘ as a result of the d<'V'elopment of .social 
programs l>y schools anti community centers 
under ]>ublic auspices. Such charges from the 
outside have been matchetl and antici])ated by 
the self-analvsis and criticism of settlement 
workt rs themselves. Fven more the search for 
realistic promptings in the life about them has 
done mort' than anv'thing t‘lse to save settle- 
mcTits, although by no means universally, from 
the ]nttalls of patronage, sentimentality and 
institutionalism and from ]>artaking of what 


the commonplace” as they have become “part of 
the established order of things.” 

Unlike ca.se work agencies and specialized 
forms of social work which minister to particular 
needs, neighborhood workers are in a sense 
general practitiontTs who emphasize the group 
as central to their .scheme. Beginning with their 
own household and engaging all the surrounding 
grouj^s that enter into the .social composition of 
the neighliorhood, .settlement workers are con- 
cerned with tlie life of the community as a 
wdiole. Not only do they carry on a local ex- 
change through which the varical resourct's of 
the commnnitv can b<.‘ drawn upon in any case 
of need, but they bring together generations, 
races and interests and give eflectiw social e\- 
jwe.s.sion to the educational, cultural and rexTea- 
tional aims which are at tlu^ heart ol their ])ro- 
gram. It is natural therefore that the club should 
have become th(‘ “activity common to all 
.settlements,” from the recreational clubs lor 
young peo]>le to the adult organizations which 
often serve as forums for the discussion of so- 
cial, political anil economic ]>roblerns and as 
channels of organized and etfective protest 
against neighborhood ills. 

In t lie field of health the American settlenu'nts 
have been at the forefront in initiating lii'allh 
education, medical examinations, convalesciail 
homes, child health centers and such current in- 
novations as habit clinics lor small children and 
heart and nutrition clinics, d'he visiting nurse 
serv'ice of the Henry Street Settlement gave 
impetus to similar services the world over .md 
led to the introduction of school and cit y nurses. 
In originating the term “public health mu'sing” 
Miss Wald saw the ])otentialilies for the com- 
munity of the nurse who is also a social worker. 

In education the settlements introduced or 
demonstratt'd many of the developments which 
have enriched the public schools -jflaygrounds, 
kindergartens, nunserv" schools, classes in home 
ec'onomics and manual training, vocational 
bureau.s, junior employment services, visiting 
teaching, .study rooms and ungraded classes. In 
adult education the settlement class for immi- 
grants was the forerunner of comprehensive 
schemes developed and expanded under mu- 
nicijial or .state auspices. 

In a decade which is confronted with in- 
crea.sed leisure, whether through unemployment 
or through .shorter working hours, the activity 
of tu'ighborhood workers in sponsoring cultural, 
aesthetic and intelleviual pursuits has taken on 
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new significance. In this field Albert ] . Kennedy, 
for many years sccTelary of the National federa- 
tion, has given tlistinguished leadership t(» the 
American develoj)nient. d'liere are twenty settle- 
ment music schools, apart from sottic liitv music 
dejnirtmenLs. "riiroiigh e\}'eriments in group 
singing and playing and through concerts, re- 
citals atul choruses an eliort is made to stimulate 
wider apjweeiation ot music. Historically settle- 
ments ha\e taken a leading part in n*\i\ing na- 
tive festixals, dances and folk arts. Needle craft 
shops liave long encouraged ioreign b(>rn womcTi 
to ]>res(‘rve their n<itive skills not men'lv lor 
their inherent Aalue but as j..Lrt o1 the eliort to 
awaken in American reared children a ]>!idi^ in 
handicraft. 'Today settlement .irt .schools, ehil- 
dreiTs art museums, classes in potter\, m<»del- 
ing, ])ainting, drawing, mel.d work, woodcarv- 
hig, basketry and W('a\ ing as well as dancing ju.l 
drajuatic departments give ])la\ to the <*ieative 
instinct, d’he little theati'r mo\ement in tlu‘ 
Ihiited Statt'S has drawn inspiration ironi the 
Hull House Tki\ers and the .Ncaghbortiood 
Playhouse of the Henry Street S< t dement. 

T'roin the outs('l the resideiict^ of .setllemcTit 
workers in congestcil areas .nv! thtir iirst hand 
contact with problems le.Mjliing Irom indus- 
trialization g.i\e ri.se to drsiinctix (' .social and 
economic studies. Beginning with Ilufl-IInusr 
Maps and f^aprrs (Cliicago iSijy), tlu‘ South Idul 
Hou.s(‘ stmli<.‘s, 7 Vye (j'fv W ildcrnr^s (Boston 
iS^S) and Anirrican^ ni J^nurss (Boston i(p2), 
the American settle ments ha\t‘ contributed a 
xaluable group of lindmgs in tlu' held ol .s(»cial 
rt'.search. Kingsley House uiidei William 11 . 
Alatthew's helped initiate the Pittsburgh Survey 
(Pindiin^s, b \ols.. New \(>rk icj ug 14), which 
assayed life and labor in the Amenean steH 
di.strict. In i()2b, at a time when no goxern- 
mental agency or resjionsible jiruate iouiulatioii 
had \entured to aj’ijwaise the <‘\pe: muaU, the 
National T'ederation of Sc-lllements ajipointed a 
committ(‘e, with Mi.vs Wald as chairman, to 
gather e\ idenee as to the soci.d eilects ot j>roh!- 
bition. 'The results of this study were jutblished 
under the title Docs; J^nJtihiiion Jl’or/d^, by 
Martha Beiisley Bruere (New ^'ork Hpy). 'Phe 
fissure of unemployment which w'as showing 
tlirough the crust of post-war prosperity, but of 
which the public was uncon.scious, ne\t pre- 
sented a telling opportunity to settlement work- 
ers. At the National Settlement conference in 
1928, eighteen months before the stock market 
crash which ushiTed in the depression, a com- 
mittee on unemployment was appointed under 
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the chairmanship of Helen Hall, then director of 
Idniversity House, Philadeljdiia, and later of 
Henry Street, New' York. More than a hundred 
settlements coojK'ratetl in iiujuiries carried on 
f)ver a period ol li\e yc‘ars. A po]>ular \ ersion of 
llu‘ study Sonic P'olks Won't ITerA’, by (dinch 
Calkins (New ^’ork J930), ran into four editions, 
while the com]>rehenslve iindings, (uisc Studies 
of I m nip/oynicnt (Idiiladelphia 1931), proxided 
one ot the lirst source books lor tlu' student of 
unenqdoyment. Subst c|uent inejuiries dealt xxith 
the ellecl upon families ol ma.ss unemployment 
and miss rebel, and Miss Hall carried out a 
study ol tlu' elkvt ix eness of the Britl.sh svstem of 
nnemplovment insurance as eontrastt'd xxith 
\me. ;ean makeshitt emergenev measures. 'Tiie 
st^Itlements scait the first gioup ol social workers 
to ju'e -ent testimonv at hearings in Wa.shingtoti 
iMlIing lor the < \ercise of h^deral res{>onsibility 
toward imem]>lovmt‘nt. 'They have been actixe 
in urging a threefold program of emjdovment 
stabilization, employment services anti unem- 
pIoynuMit insurance. It is in areas of chang(‘ and 
growth, xxhtrt' uexx situations must be met and 
Tiew knoxxleilge a]g)lit\l, that neighborhood 
xxorkers thus link insight with instigatixe energy. 

'Today roughly (>oo siltlemtaits on four con- 
tinents haxe tlu‘ir prototxpt* in the original 
hou.sehold at 'Toynbee Hall in i.S<Sp neigh- 
borhood house, xvith a rtvident grou]) as the core 
of its xvork, is one of the fexv gtmeral social 
institutions originated within tlie jiast half 
centun’. 'j'his is a brit‘f span in such a proctxss of 
ex'olution, but it is long enough to invalidate any 
delinition of tlu' settlement in terms of par- 
ticular activities aiul to disclose its eiuluring 
character as a nucleus for social discox^ety and 
initiatixe. 

7 die projxensity of neighborhood xvorkers to 
be forerunners, encouraging the public to take 
over what they have jiroved xvorkable, has given 
curn-nc\ to the notion that the st‘tllements have 
b(‘en putting themselves out of business. Vet 
their usefulness can scarcely be ended xvitli the 
adoption by the community of the things they 
hax^e discoxered, for their primary function, 
discoxery, xvould still be theirs. 'Phe fact that 
they are grounded in and change with their 
neighborh(x>ds, draxv in their neighbors and pro- 
mote self-organization along natural lines may 
indited be the secret of thi* jiersisteiice of settle- 
ments in the midst of change. In the impending 
contests for industrial control the settlements 
will be needed, as they wx‘re in the iS9o’s, as 
centers of contact, understanding and impulse. 
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Meanwhile the eeononiic shifts usheretl 

in by mass production and mass distribution arc 
only in their inception. ^laIl’s iiuention li.is ooiK- 
but a short way t(M\ard dc‘visin<: ainph rsclK iiies 
lor living; for all. IXjierinx'nta! ion is not well 
don(‘ ill tilt' ma;.;. d'lie lua'diboi boot! house is 
intimately bound up with tlie communit\ . where 
conv'i( fion sj>nny^s from personal I'ontact and 
can offer a fresh int(‘rpretation of the pioMein.x 
of an iiRlustrial eivili/atioii in tire ]>ro(.ess of 
lindiiipt itself. 

P\t'L I i. K.m I (xa. 

Scr: SoeiAi. Wouk; C'om.mi''- in (imiks; foM- 
Mi'Mi'i Ohoam/ai ion; Ni k anioKiiooi), I’i\n- 
(aeii'Mis: KieakAiJON; ^>o^s' ^M) (iiui.s’ < 1 rn.'.; 

W’oMi^Mts’ l'a)i'e'M io\'; Am i 1 f m eei ion; Si i \is. 

('ojiKnh: I tunl So' i,.'l S'. ///<■;//< /.'.n, (sl. 1>' \V. 

K(‘as(»n ( LoikIoh i S(.».S ); I !< tlJri j, ( , 'l In SrtlU nn'iit 

him ( N<‘vv ^oik Kkie); J’leht, \'\ ( -n* !-, I'oytilict Hull 
i 4 n<liln rnt'l/\fli 4 ’Si‘/tlr>ncnih/ 7 V( ':nn>i i li’ inetti loi^t, 
ti. hv L. A. C'owcll (u\. t 1 Lotulon loi-ii; \\<)<kIs, 
it. A., ami Iseniuklv , A, J., V //e ttirnicnl Umuttn 
(New ^'oik i()22); (Jiu'en, S. -X , S()< n*! Wnih in the 
Liyht of Uistm \ ( I’lnlade ]j>l)]a mii; < niJiii, J. 

L., Poverty and Pc/^rndcin \- (re\ . ed. Nevs X tuK 
eh. xxx; Steiner, J. I'., ( '.onnnunil v (h tioni mn (te\. 
ed. New York in.to) ]k 15.1- 3S; ( iioxe-., !>. K., Stnml 
Pioblcnis and luhnatKut (New X’oi k i()es) ch. viii; 
Sand, Rene, !,(’ sni'ue so< lal a triu'cis Ic nnnulc (Ikiiis 
1031) P* 40 a.'t, Keniiedv, A. J., “Soeial 

Settlements” in Social Work Ycai Hook, 2 \ols. (New 
’X'ork 1^30-33) vol. ii, p. 4<So S7; Rarnett, il. ( ). R., 
(dawn Barnett^ I Its Lifc\ Work and k'iicnd\y .1 \'ol.-. 
(London Barnetl, S. A. and 11 . t). R., Piunti- 

( aide Social t'ini {[A)n(\()u j<n.S) is ^(>-131; Adilains, 
Jane, Ticcnty Ycais at 1 lull-} louse (Nc'w X’ork i<>io), 
and The Seiond Tiventy Years at IhiU-l louse (New 
York 0^30); WaUl, Lillian D., 'I'he 1 louse on lleiny 
Street (New York and W indtncs on Henry Street 

(New' X'ork 1^34); Woods, R. A., The Seiyhhoi hood in 
JSation-BuildiiU’ (Boston 1(123); Barrows, E. CL, 
Neiylihors All (New X'ork Wilson, llowaicl IL, 

Alary AlcHonell, KeiAdtor (Cdiieapo i(j2S); 'Taylor, 
(iraham, Pioneeiiny on Social h'mutiers (CdiieaKo 
Ki^o); Eoerst<M , In W., (Anistentuni und Klassenhanipf 
(4th ed. Zuric h kiki) ]>. 42 102; IVek, 1 IXL, “'The 
Soziale Arheits^enu insLlial t” in Seiylihoi lunnly vol. i 
(i(>2S) no. 1, p. 14-22, and no. 2, p. 57 (>5; (iuenther, 
Gerhard, Das Hainburyer X’olhslirini I QO I- J (jjj (Ber- 
lin i(>24); “Settlements and tlu’ Soc ial Problem” in 
J^royress, vol. xix ( ic>24 25) no. PS, p. 7-10; ls.nox, M., 
“The Social Settlement and Its C'riiics” in Surgery 
vol. xxxii (1C114) 4SP S7; Trank, Cilenn, “Unsettling 
the Social Settlements” in (lentury, \ol. evi (1U23) 
317-20; 'Pihhitts, Clark, “A Study of Chic'aj»o Settle- 
ments and 'Their Districts” in Scuial ForceSy vol. vi 
(1C12S) 430- 37; 1 lart, Helen, “The Chan^inr: Tunction 
of the Settlement under Chaiikhni^ C’onditions” in 
National C'onference of Social Work, 5Slh Annual 
Session, Minneapolis, i(>3i, Proccrdny*s (CdiicaKo 
J^^3 0 P* 2S() <15; International Conference of Settle- 
ments, First, la)ndon it;22. Settlements and Thcrir 
Outlook (London it;22); National Federation of 


Settlements, Settlement Coals for the \e\t Third of c 
(.'rnfury, Mon(>,’raj'<li ti". 7 (i><>si(tn i')2(»); William- 
son, M. .\ , 77 /( Sonal Woifn III Croup lYoih (New 
X'nik 102,1. Sec' ,:1 m) S I'li'Jiburhnchl, puhlished Cjuai- 
leiK !*\ tT«‘ \alion.ii 1 < dcratr>ii of .Sell ic'iiu'iits in 
B')'t«in SI ii'i' i!,;:?'/; a ( oi'.imi’Pc' i .iv(‘ I'l. ilicij^ra]ihy is 
cont.iru il in vol i\ (MMi) 2P5-310. 

SOC'IAL SLRYhA'S. in its hro:idcst sense a 
suci il sur\r-/ i‘. a liiv. lur.iJ in\ (.‘Sli^^at ion, analy- 
sis and (.-f lordiikUion <,1 (‘conomic, sociological 
ami oiiR'r rcTiltal aspccls ol a selected com- 
luunitv Of- L^rou[k Sir Ii a sur\cy may be tintlcr- 
laken j’rimai’lv in order to jinwide material 
seicMitifiealK (kuhen'd upon which social theo- 
rists m;i\’ base tl'cir coiicliisions; or its chief pur- 
pc,.M‘ m.:v be to r^»rmiilalt‘ a jiroctram of anu'liora- 
tion of t!i'‘ ccRi'.ht I'M IS of hit* and woik of a ]iar- 
licular i^rorji .>r eommunitN. Alihou^di latlier 
t' p<‘ of .>ur\c\ ina\ yicTI n, suits oi \aliu‘ to tfie 
otfitM', scope ancJ metliod are t;n\erned childly by 
till' ini’Kil piiijnise of t!u 2 stud\. ddie first type 
was iniroduccd into socirdo^yical thou:j;ht by 
hVederie Le Play in llu' middle of the nineteenth 
ciMilnry and has rcsnlt'sl in a ric h and \aried 
literaluR* as \vill as i.i a h'ss dclinilc' but never- 
ihelta.sjiowtadul ini luv'nc<% pari iculai ly in Ib cnch 
and (Jerman sociology. 'i he latter, wlnhe eaininL^ 
mucli from the iin]>ctiis ^i' en b\ Lc Pla\s 
studies of J'airopeaii working nua-’s famil\ 
hud;tets, had its actual iticc.‘plion in J'.iiLtland in 
the Iasi ijuarlcr of the ctsiliiry with the work of 
Cduirl(‘s Boot h and Ins associate's ind has attaini'd 
its (nllc'sl development m ihc' Lnitc'd Slates. 
"Phiis the social siir\ ev as a met hod toi' t 1 k' s>uidy 
and anahsis of socdal phenomena as well as for 
the application of a jirogram of social pia.nninL k'. 
of compai-ativcly recent oripin, aifiioupii it IkrI 
been envisaT"ed by thinkers beloniyin^ to aii 
eaidicr ])criod. 

Le IMay realized that in order to study the 
diaotic forms and matcadal of socielv, some basic 
unit Avhich would contain within itsidf the es- 
sentials of the laiy^er complex must first be 
selected. He chose the lainil\ as both the sim- 
plest and the most uiiixeisal unit of society. 
'Phe next problem was to dew isc some adequate 
method for the (pianlitalive measurement of the 
different components or el en Rails oi tliat unit; 
and for this Le Play chose tlu' family budget as 
yielding by careful analysis of all of its com- 
ponent items the best quantitative expre.ssion of 
the whole family, its organization and functions 
and its relation to all the other groupings and 
institutions in the society in which it existed. 
His monumental ( furriers curopcens (6 vols., 
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1855) was the result of two decades of studies 
of thousands of budgets of working Tnen’s 
families in a number of countries. From these* he 
selected for intensive monogra])]nc study a few 
families and their funclif)ning and on tlie basis 
of both types of aj'jproach formulated a number 
of conclusions with respect to the organization 
of various types of society. Nor did 1 .e IMay limit 
himself to methodology for social analysis as a 
basis for vsociological generalization. In this 
work, in La rejontw sneia/r vn France (2 vols., 
iS()4) and in tlw journal which he edit(*d he 
sought to use such studies as a basis for jwactical 
proposals for social amelioration. 

The disciples of Le Flay, notably Demolins, 
however, concerned themsehes more with the 
former type, bioadening the basic unit, for 
which they felt the family was not a .sulhcientlv 
comprehensive form, and seekin<j mort* .satis- 
factory methods of rneasurenitait than those 
expressed in monetary terms. Tht* nomcndalurc 
dv hi scimcc sodalv which they devisi*d included 
examination of other social units and Institutions 
and of geographical and related (Mivirontnental 
factors. Indeed the survey in the imman geogra- 
phy and tlie ecological .scIkx'Is of sociology owes 
much of its methodology to tlu* followers of l>e 
Play. Other sociological schools, however, liave 
been influenced by Le IMay’s method and ap- 
proach. 

While Le Play’s method of studying family 
budgets as the basis for social planning still re- 
mains the model for such studies, the .social 
survey whicfi includes a broader \ ii*v\' and a more 
comprehensive ineasuretnent of working class 
commuTiities may be said to have originated with 
the epoch making work of Charles booth and his 
associates in their study Life and Lahotir of the 
Peoplein J.omIon(ij\oh.y} joncUm 1 903). Arous(*d 
not .so much hy interest in social generalization 
as by the startling revelations of Loiukai poverty. 
Booth, himself a statistician of note, and a se- 
lected staff of iiwesligators composed of out- 
standing economists and social work<‘rs under- 
took an extensive field inve.stigatioTi. Limited to 
a definite group within a single city, Booth and 
his associates did not restrict themselves to any 
single grouping as the unit of measurement hut 
used every available source of information in the 
community which would not only throw light on 
the income, working conditions, housing, 
health, living standards and free time activities 
of working class ia^ndon but also show the 
effects of education, religion and administration 
upon them. 
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The influence of the Booth survey in the field 
of .social planning was as significant as that of the 
survey method in sociological generalization. 
Social workers, ]>luIanthropists, economists and 
.statesmen who on the Ixisis of speculative de- 
duction from economic or moral laws had looked 
for the causes of misery in the indivitlual short- 
comings of the poor w ere* now made aware of the 
close interrelation of all tlu* forces which make 
for and perpetuate ]K)vertv and its actompany- 
ing s(K:ial ]n'ol)lenis. ]lo(ttirs sliidv of l.oiidon 
was followed by a less ambitious survey of York 
sponsored bv B. S. Rownlrec* (J^orrrfy; a Study 
of T<acn Fife, London K^oi, 2nd ed. i()02), 
which was significant chieflv because it verified 
the r. • ijor conclusions drawn in Booth's pre- 
via us .‘•'tiidv. 

In the l>nit(‘d States llie .social .siirvtw made 
its ajipcarance in with the Pittsburgh sur- 
\e\ undertaken by Paul U. Kellogg and his 
asso(‘iates { h'indinys,h \ ols., New^ York i 1 4). 
Indetal it was in connection with this .study that 
thett*nn sur\cy was first aj’ipli^al. In the Liiittal 
States, as in Fj'..' land, realistic if not scientifically 
i'ondiictcd inv'(*stigations of social conditions 
had preceded the survey. C'hief among these 
were the re\<‘lations of slum conditions hy 
Jacob Kiis and by the wa)rkers al Hull House, 
Lincoln Steflens' muckraking accounts of civic 
corruption and Lpion Sinclair’s novel of the 
conditions of the worluas in the meat industry, 
The Jutvylc It was tlu* Pntsluirgh survey 

which iiilrodiiced the ii.se of trained social 
workers, sociologists and economists in a study 
of llie living and working conditions ol the un- 
skilled immigrant labon‘rs in the city’s ])rincipal 
industry -tlie steel mills, d’lie survey applied 
the methods dcv<‘loped by Booth and his a.s.so- 
ciates; in additif)!) it made abumlant use of 
photographs and it publicizetl and interpreted 
the findings through an exhibit and through the 
periodical ]>ress. 'i'he fact that the Pittsburgh 
survey was from the outset sponsored not by an 
individual but by a grouj) of socdal agencies, in- 
cluding the periodical (Charities and donimons 
(which subsequently changed its name to the 
Survey) aiul the Russell Sage h'ouiKlation, aided 
the institutionalization of this method of social 
study. In 1912 the Russell Sage Foundation es- 
tablished a department of surveys and exhibits, 
and in 1914 its executive head undertook the 
next important community survey of Spring- 
field, Illinois. B'his differed from the Pittsburgh 
survey in that its emphasis was more on general 
social than on economic aspects, and it marked 
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a progressive step in that it initiated a far wider tive action date back even before the Domesday 
degree of community participation. Book, and that the cadastral surveys of later 

Since 19 14 the social survey has become an periods as well as the registers which were the 
established method of studying group and com- by-products of administrative action in camer- 
munity problems. Up to January i, 1928, no ali.st and mercantile states yield rich material for 
fewer than 2700 surveys are listed by the Russell the social economist, these were in the main 


Sage f oundation for various communities and 
groupings. I’his d<‘velopment may be attributed 
to the changing and mobile charac:ter of Ameri- 
can life, both urban and rural, and to the growing 
number of social reform and fact finding agen- 
cies, ])ublic as well as voluntary, which have 
sought to bring in light th<* problems involved 
in a tlynamic industrial civilization. For this 
piirjv>se, howt'ver, the generalized s(K:ial survey 
of a community has gi\ en way to the specialized 
local or group survey covering a particular phase 
of community life, such as health, crime and de- 
liiu|uency, recreation, education and housing. 
Of the 2700 surveys listed only 153 were of the 
general community type, Si being of urban and 
72 of rural an‘as. Uhespecializ<‘d survey was first 
undertaken in the Cleveland series on education 
(25 \oIs., 1915 17). hospitals and health (it 
\ols., 1920), recreation (7 vols., 1916-20) and 
crime (i(;22). 77 /c Rci^ional Surrey of N(‘ 7 V York 
and Its Etirirous (S vols.. New York 1927 31) 
and tlie Reidonal Plan (2 vols., 1929 31) based 
iij)on it aix‘ broader in scope and marked by a 
somewhat different approach. 

In luigland the social survey still adheres 
closely to the pattern laid down by Booth, as is 
e\ ideiiced by the AWc Sur^'ey of London Life and 
jAihour (7 vols., London 1930 34) published by 
the London School of Economics. But the type 
of survey which stresses gt'ographical and topo- 
graj>hical relationships, particularly in connec- 
tion with city and regional planning, began to 
a[i[)ear about 1920. 1‘b'en earlier the work of 
(ieddes and Branford in the field of regional 
surveys showed the influence of Lc Play. At the 
present lime a land utilization survey is })rocced- 
ing under the direction of L. D. Stamp of the 
J.«()ndon School of Economics. 

IndetHl the development of varied types of 
social survxw, both by semipublic and by gov- 
ernmental agencies, marks the disappearance of 
the social survey as a clearly defined form of 
social inv estigation and its far reaching influence 
upon social planning. The use of the survey as a 
basis for social ])lanning must be clearly differ- 
entiated, however, from that of earlier govern- 
mental surveys. While it is true that attempts 
of well ordered g()vernments to obtain data with 
regard to communities as a basis for administra- 


mechanical and non-analytical in character and 
were little concerned either with social theory or 
with social planning. 

In the United States at the present time the 
influence of the social surv^ey mtlhod is not re- 
stricted to the field of planning programs of 
amelioration or change. Early in the century a 
number of surveys of small towns were under- 
taken by N. L. Sims (.d Hoosier 1 dllaf^e, Ck>lum- 
bia University, Studies in History, fY'onomics 
and Public l.aw, no. 117, New York 1912), J . M. 
Williams (An American Town, Nt‘W York 1906) 
and other students of F. 11. Giddings. The type 
knowm as the social process community study, 
which includes only incidentally j>rogram mak- 
ing a.specls, lias also been conductetl through a 
long succession of rural, village and small town 
studi(*s by .sociologists and economists attached 
to state agricultural c()lU‘ges and to the Institute 
of Social and Religious Kes(*areh and has served 
as the basis of much recent thought in the field 
of rural sociology. Another tvpe has bevn the 
area study undertaken by the so-ealk‘d ecological 
group of sociologist.s. Hert‘ the i^mpliasi.s has 
been not so much on process as on existing rela- 
tions between the group and its area. 

With the publication Middletown, the study 
by R. S. and II. M. Lyml (Nt'vv^'orK 1929), the 
social survey in the linited Stales entered on a 
new stage. Tliis study covered every group in 
the community and based its descri[itive and 
analytical summaries on an ordered and extensive 
array of data. If its scope si^enis to be as broad as 
that of the nomenclature of Le Play’s dis- 
ciples, its basic interest is not in theoretical con- 
clusions or in the formulation of a definite 
prognim but in an analysis of the changing 
character of society under varying economic, jio- 
litical and social forces. Despite its popular and 
non-academic style therefore it rejiresents a re- 
newed approach to the study of the community 
as a whole and more nearly resembles the 
method used in anthropological field studies of 
primitive communities. 

Because of the diversity of uses of the social 
survey there has inevitably developed a lack of 
uniformity in the selection of units and of the 
qualitative and quantitative indices devised for 
their measurement; this defect undoubtedly 
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creates dirTiculties if the surveys are to be used 
comparatively on the broader field of social 
generalization rather than with reference to the 
particular problem or community studied. But 
it also explains why the social survey method is 
no longer restricted to a particular school of 
sociological thought but has been adopted by 
rival schools. Similarly, in place of the former 
criticism of the limitatioTis of the social survey 
method on the part of adherents of the statistical 
as well as the case work school, there has come 
an acknowledgment that the social survey com- 
bines and supjilements both. 

Niles Carpi:nter 
Sec: Social Work; Sociolocy; Nkichuoriiood; 

SOCIAL WORK 

GI'NERAL Discitssidn 

Sfx’iAL Ca^e Work 

Traimni; h\)R 

Giatral Discussion. Although tlie term 
social work did not conu* into use until the 
twentieth century, the recognized special held of 
activity now denoted by it dates back to I lie 
iS6o s. The c‘ontenl and values of social work 
since that lime have been sufhcit'ntly different 
from the “charity,” ‘'philanthrojw,” “poor 
relu‘f“ and “social reform” which constituted its 
historical antecedents to make it a new and 
characteristically modern phenomenon. 

No satisfactory dehnition of the term lias yet 
been achieved. Devine in contrasting it with 
“social economics ... as community house- 
keeping,” calls it by analogy its “salvage and 
repair serv ice.” 'I'nfts ollered a series of defini- 
tions based on a variety of principles oi classi- 
fication but hnally decided on a definition by 
enumeration, taking as his guide a detailed list of 
social work occupations drawn up ubout 191 z 
by the Employment Bureau of tlu' National 
Social Workers’ ILxeliangc (afterwards consoli- 
dated with the American As.sociation of Social 
Workers). A more ambitious attempt was made 
by Alice S. Cheyney, who analyzed agencies 
listed in charities directories, curricula of pro- 
fessional training .schools for social workers and 
proceedings of the annual meetings of social 
w^orkers known as tlic National Conference of 
Social Work. “Social work,’’ in her definition, 
“seems to comprise a group of allied activities 
called by a common name and considered to be 
but various phases of a single undertaking be- 
cause they are all engaged in spontaneous efforts 
to extend benefits in response to the evidence 
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Commitnity; Povfrty; Family Budokis; Cost of 
Livino; Consumption. 

Consult: Luiidhcr^', George A., Social Research (New 
York iQ2i)) eh. vii; Sorokin, Pitirim A., Contvifipurary 
Sociological Thcnrii’s (New York io28)rh. ii; J I.irnson, 
Shelby Al., “Development and Spread t)l Social 
SuTA'eys” in A Uiblioyraphy of Sot lal Surs evs, ctl. by 
Allen Eaton and Shelhy M. Harrison (New York 
1930) p. xi-xlviii; Odum, I loward \V., An introduetton 
to Social Research (New York 1*129) ch. \vi; BranffU'd, 
Sybella CL, and Earquharson, Alexander, An Intro- 
duction to Regional Suri'cys (London 1024), tihiiayo; 
an Experiment tn Social Science Rcscarih, ed. bv 'I'. \ . 
Smith and Leonard 1 ). White, Lbineisity of ChicaLX). 
Studies in Social Saence, no. x\ii (Chicaj,;o t*)2<i). 

SOCIAL WELP'ARE. See Charity; Institu- 
'JioNs, Public; Social Work. 
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of need; becans(‘ they all show a ma jor intiTcst in 
improving the social relationships of their 
ben<-fieiarii“s and because llu-y all avail them- 
seKes of sclent ific knowledge and emjfioy 
scientific methods.’’ In a discussion of defini- 
tions at the I'irst International (.'oidVrencv of 
Social Work, which m<‘t in Paris in 194.S, 
Percy AUlen of iuigland, dissatisfied with this 
last definit ion and with a half sc()re ot hers () noted 
by Miss C’heynt y, rtvsorled to what is esseiitiallv 
a definition by enumeration in tlescribmg social 
work as consisting— for Cjreat Britain at least — 
of four major activities: relief or prevention (»f 
poverty, cure and ])rev(*ntion of disease, treat- 
ment and reform of the criminal and the general 
abolition of conditions “which hinder prf)gress 
in our industrial and economic life.” 

Despite the distinct eliaracler of motlern 
social work as contrasted with the oId(T “chari- 
ties,” it is difficult to understand either its 
present scope and nature or the concepts, 
theories and philosophies now current concern- 
ing it and molding its future, without a recogni- 
tion of the important historical elements whicii 
have gone into its making. Prior to i(S6o little of 
wLat in retrospect would be recognized as social 
work had to do with anything but the relief of 
the poor. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
the status of poor relief and its philosophical 
substructure were essentially as they had been 
for the three centuries preceding. It was still 
assumed, for example, that poverty was the 
effect of shiftlessness and irresponsibility, that 
is, of character weakness, rather than of external 
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circumstances. 7’hc existence of any appreciable 
degree of involuntary uneniploynieni was thus 
implicitly denied. The extent to which (his 
theory had ]H‘netraU‘d the field of poor relief is 
well shown in a jiassage (jiioted by 1^. F. Asehrott 
from the manual of the 1 .ondon Cliarity Organi- 
sation Society: “With regard to the relief of 
widows we find that the main object of the 
Charity Organisation Socic-ty is to instill among 
the population a sense ol the imjiortance of 
saving and foresight. If the head of the family 
Tuakes no provision in case of his death ]Mirt of 
the responsibility falls on his wife and it is 
doubtful whether the widow' ought to be relieved 
af the consecjiienees by charitable aid.” In this 
respect as in the matter of iinemjdoyment the 
realities of ec*onomic life were not jicrmitted to 
penetrate through the moralistic defenses, 
strengthened as always by a certain amount of 
psychological soundness. 

'Fhere was indeed evei. during this period 
consitlerable concern for tlu* child as such, al- 
though mainly as a victim of poverty or of its 
consequences; there W'as also a growing interest 
m the reform of penal institutions and laws not 
strictlv related to poverty, but child wt'llare, as 
an endeavor separate from the mere sup])ort of 
dependent children by the poor law' authorities, 
began to develop, first in the form of institutions 
for orphans and lU'glected and dependent 
children, only at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. It was later and to a limited degree only 
that educational tlevelopments arising from the 
seeds .-iown bv Rousseau, ]\*slalo//i ind i’rbbel 
began to spread into the kindred fields of all 
child care and into the institutional practise for 
adults, as the function of institutions became 
educational rather than custcKlial. IVual reform, 
althougli traceable to Reccaria and Howard 
before the opening of the nineteenth century, 
occupied but a minor ]dacc in social work until 
the secoTul half of that century. 'The w^ork of 
Obermaier, Montesinos anti Crofton still con- 
sisted of isolated e\]HTiments, and the entire 
body of modern penology and criminology W'as 
barely foreshadowed. 'Rhe hospital, in so far as it 
W'as not merely part of religious institutions, had 
become a jnirely medical agency rather than one 
belonging to the field of social work. 

Poor relief even at that time was nf)t a sinijile 
idea, any imire than the institutions and instru- 
mentalities through which it was practised 
represented a logical and clear cut social plan of 
'iction. It w as in a somew hat coni used way asso- 
ciatetl with the ^a^e and education of children, 


wu'th ministering to the sick and crippled, with 
ethics and religion: almshouses, workhouses, 
hospitals, prisons, orphanages, homes for rieg- 
lect<‘d children, wxtc recognized as institutionj^ 
in some way akin to although not coordinate 
W’ith the central cr)ncern of poor relief. 

In general the organizational constituents of 
social work as they aj)peared about iS6o wxtc, 
first, poor law authorities, national, municipal 
or those of other local ty]>cs with or without 
institutions for paupers, children, sick or infirm; 
second, private rt'lief agencies, sectarian, fra- 
ternal or, in rare instances, inde})endent, often 
cndow’cd and providing either indoor or outdoor 
relief or hot h ; an ( 1 , 1 1 li rd , a few eh i 1 d ren ’s r<‘ f( irrn- 
atories and prisoners’ aid societies. Charity 
was the wwtchw'ord and character the earnest, 
often poin]H)us concern ol sponsors; social 
cleavage hctw’ccn donor and iviM}>ic-ul was w ide, 
while social reform w'as brought into i1k‘ picture 
only when* tlie poor v regarded as a iruMiact^ 
to wealth and peace or as an unheara!)le burden 
to the taxpayer. 

Yet certain factors of great imj^ortance, the 
effects of w'liich arc rcali/ahk' only in rctrosjiect, 
were alr<‘aJv at w’ork. d'hns t!ie humanitarian 
idealism whicli so cleat ly domitiates all social 
W'ork — as important in il^ hy]>ocritJcal masks as 
in its true functioning — is tUxirly traceable, at 
least to the time ]n-t‘cciling t}u‘ f rench Revolu- 
tion. ( )nc of its most conspicuous manifestations 
W'as ilie Ujdieaval in the h 'Id ol ]H‘nol()gy. In the 
United Suites, for ex.inipfs almost at one stroke 
the hulk of capital otfenses was written down to 
imjnisomnent; and incarceration replaced muti- 
lation, stocks aiul brandin'^. Alnch, ])ossil)]y 
most, of the credit for t!ie antislaxen movement 
and for the faiglish faetorv legislation as w'ell a^ 
for the iKWV attitude anti institutitms for cliild 
welfare, for the treatment of the insane and for 
Retl Cross service in wars .ilso must he assigned 
to this c()in})rehcnsivc humanitarian wmvc. In 
fact the first serious cheek to the movement did 
not come until the upheaval of the WinUl War. 
More fundamental even than humanitarian wwk 
W'as equalitarianism, also associated with the 
French anti American revolutions. This w^as no 
mere theory hut a new, persistent, juTineating 
habit of thought, which led not only to demands 
by the suppressed but to voluntary grants ])y the 
possessors of j)ower. ITnder the sway rf this 
sentiment the colossal ctmeeit of the ruling 
class- not yet wfiolly extinct — by which the 
pofir, when not a Tnetiaee, were at least by 
definition ot inferior stock and wiLhout t’tle to 
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advancement in tfie social scale, could no 
longer parade as the expression of a natural law. 
.A.lthoiigh this as])ecl of the aristocratic tradition 
is dying a very slow and reluctant death, its 
senescence has had a dei'p effect upon the de- 
velopment of social work, particularly in helping 
the emergence of a new value attributed to the 
individual in his own inalienable right as such. 
But mo.st important undoubtedly has hecTi the 
rapid spread of th<‘ habit of scientific thought in 
the realm of social subject matter. Ultimate 
credit for this phenom<'non is due un(|uestion- 
ably to the work of physical scientists, whose 
int(dU‘Ctual reign was usliered in by the nine- 
teenth century. 

Moreo\'er the social theorists of this new 
period wx*re faced by a social crisis, (.'ondititins 
of the depressed classes had beconv‘ comj»elling 
in much tlie same way as at the end of tlu six- 
teenth century, when tlie\ had led to the senes 
of legislative measures enacted between 1550 
and ib.|.2 for tlu‘ relief of the poor on the 
continent and in Kngland. 'bo tlie attitude 
created by the humanitarian and e(]ualiianan 
movtanents and by the s]>read t^f seientilic 
thought was added the motive power supplied 
by the industrial revolution, which was ereating 
an e\]>loited laboring class and an increasing 
]>aiiper class as fast as social theorists and rebels 
W'ere defining the rights of man and establishing 
the democratic dogma. Luddite uprisings and 
the Charli.st movement w'ere exjuessions of the 
new paradox of increasing exploitation anti 
poverty with expanding proletarian con.scioiis- 
ness and ]>ower. By 1-844, a decade of the 

refonn laws and of the new ]>oor knv (1834), the 
middle class, in which is to be found the body of 
reformers and phihmthropists, had organized in 
London a Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes. About the s.mie time 
an Association for Improving the C.)udition of 
the ]k)or was ftnmded in New' ^’ork. The Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism, which origi- 
nated in New' York in iSiS, liad already trans- 
latetl its aspirations into a House of Refuge ftir 
Children. By 1868, according to Helen Bosan- 
quet {Soriai Work iu London, jS6q to JQJJy 
London 1914), Englantl had eight associations 
for “improving the comlitions of the labouring 
classes,” In 1857 the Social Science A.ssociation 
was founded by Lord Brougham, who became 
its finst pre.sidcnt. Tin* e.stablisbment of the 
Charity Organisation Society of London itself, 
the agency which was to prove the most in- 
fluential factor in creating what is now regarded 
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as modern social work, is credited to the effects 
of a paper read by Dr. Henry Solly before the 
British Association and Society of Arts on the 
subject of “Hf)W' to Deal with the Unemplrjyed 
Poor of London and with Its Roughs and 
(^riminals Clas.scs.” At its ver\ incejition this 
society crmihined such distinct interests as that 
of Octavia Hill in housing tlie poor, that of 
lulward Denison in what w^iuld now' be called 
field studies in sriciology (and W'liich soon was 
transformed into the social settlement move- 
ment) and the technical interest in poor relief 
administration — sliarpencd by the rediscovery 
of Thomiis Chalmers and the Elberfeld system 
— which was to give rise to social case work and 
“corniiijnity org ini/ation." 'Phe charity organi- 
zation mo' ement and the social settlements may 
be regarded as the beginnings and chief repre- 
senta'^ives of modem social w'ork and may be 
recognized as ])resent in some form or other in 
the ]uv)tean organiZiition ol the field. 

Ill the grow'th of modern soci.il work, as seen 
against this background of cultural-economic 
<‘veiits, the most conspicuous and probably the 
most important single factor has been the evolu- 
tion of .social case work and of certain of the 
agencies in and through which it lias grown to 
its present stature. Its signilicance is more far 
reaching, however, than either its practise alone 
or the W'ork of tliose agencies. It represents the 
.source and avenue of the ideas which have made 
social work, for good or evil, wliat it now is. 
Social case work represents both hi.storically and 
analytically the introduction into .social work of 
iho scientific minle of thought and of the specific 
contriiiution.s of such social disciplines as soci- 
ology, economics, biology and political science. 
Into tlie details of actual performance this new^ 
spirit brought a displacement of theological, 
religious and ethical principles, even though in 
the motivation of sponsors and to some extent 
of practitioners much of religion and ethics still 
continued. The scientific motif led ir^cvitahly to 
its technological sequel, and social case work 
is responsible for most of the drive for and much 
of the substance of techiiiijue in social work. To 
a consitlerable extent the teclmicpic in this part 
of the field actually became the basis of tech 
nique throughout the larger field, including 
areas such as group work and community organ- 
ization. 'rechnological developments naturally 
led to specialized training and therefore to the 
professionalizing of social work personnel. The 
results of this professionalizing in turn led to the 
unexpected but far rcaclii ng elicct of the gradual 
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replacement of lay philanthr()])ic leadership in 
social work by technically trained professionals, 
who now became not only the executive instru- 
ments of social work but also its eoncejmial 
leaders, program makers and interpreters. 
Social work is at present largely a ])rofessionaIly 
defined area of public service, wheth<*r financed 
by church, relief organizations, municipality or 
state; and this is for the most part due to events 
associated, directly or indirectly, with the 
growth of social case work. 'This ] professionali- 
zation of social work is moreover pi'rhaps the 
most distinctive characteristic of modern social 
work. 

by virtu<‘ of its new scientific character the 
p(‘rsp(*t:live of all social work shifted from an 
“externar' vi<‘w jpreviou.sly h(‘ld bv social re- 
formers, tliein'ists and ])hilanthr()pists alike, in 
which the poor, the sick, the criminal or the 
neglected clilld a])peared mainly in contrast to 
the normal and cjuantitatively solid mass of 
population, to an analvtic view as if from the 
angle of the client himself, d’he social worker in 
this new coiua'jPtion was no longer an agetit 
serving the .social iTu*chanism .so much as an 
instrunuait of adjustnuait manipulated in the 
interest of the client and upon the physical and 
social enviroiuiK'iit of the clitait. This .shift of 
])erspective is most pronounced in social case 
work but is unmi.siakabU* in oiIkt parts of the 
field as well. In one sense it is [paradoxical, for 
the outlook of tlie eliiait is of necessity indi- 
vidualistic, while social work by definition is 
social in princijple and jpurpcpse. But that parad(P\ 
is only the [PiTenuial and unsolved one of the 
relations of individual and society. 'The new' 
[P(piiU of \ iew does ncpt [pass judgment or rea.ssign 
valiK's in this relation.shi[p. It men-ly .shifts 
enp[phasis, lor [Pur[Poses of immcdi.it<‘ action, 
from the deductive and mechanistic view'[P()int 
ol classificatitPii and clcfinition f)f categories to 
tlie [psychokpgical and inductive method con- 
cerned W'itli e(Pimolati(Pn and s[Pecific adju.st- 
ment. 'The eonce[Pis of social justice, social re- 
sponsibility , dtaiiocracy (in the sense r»f the right 
fpl [participation), gain a somewhat modilietl 
definition from this “inner,” or client deter- 
mined, pers[P(‘etive (pf [present dav scpcial work. 

It is in this light that .social work .seems to jput 
the engph.isis upon tlie neighborhofpd and local 
community as the matrices oi the individual and 
of the [Potential .social w(U*k client. It is tliis shift 
to the internal persjpective tliat has made jpo.s- 
sible the tremendous spread of the mental 
hygiene m(P\dnerit in social work, for mental 


hygiene particularly contemplates the universe 
through the life and experience of the individual. 

Certain other .specific events, conce[ptual as 
well as institutional, can best be imdcrstixxl in 
the light of this new point of reference. I'he 
place of child care in the modern social work 
system, for e\um[)lc, has Ix^en [practically made 
over; and not a little of the improwmenl of the 
life and outkpok of the child in normal circum- 
stances may be attributable to this general 
tendency, dlie serious aiul wides[pread attention 
given to the education of tlic child in Soviet 
Russia, lurscist Italy and Hitlerite (Germany, 
even though based (Pii soci(>-[P()litical grounds, 
shows the iinmistakalple effects of this new 
attitiule. The iiuTcase in governmtaUal as well 
as privat(‘ pensions for the care oi' the preschool 
child and l(pr the pregnant mother is in [part at 
least a manilcslatirpn ol the same trend, par- 
ticularly as ex[>re.ssed in childn-n's codes [passed 
in a number of AmtTican states and in the 
statements <pf tbe \Vhil<‘ Ilou.se Conference on 
(liild Health and Protection. 

In the course of this development certain 
.sjpceific re.sults havi* been achieved, .some refer- 
enet‘ to winch is ingpcralivc for an aih^cjuate sense 
of the nature of social W(prk interest. Among 
th(‘sc fiave been: the reform of the almshouse 
and removal of the insane and the chikl from 
this catchall of .soi-i.il refuse; ihi* removal of tlie 
child from the rnechauieal maws of “criminal 
justice”; the jpopularizition (pf [plav and }>lay- 
groumls for c-ity chlldr<*n and the organization 
of recreatupu .is a basic* educalioual and preven- 
tiw social in.struiueiU; the introduction of [pr*- 
natal care lor mothers and of \isiting nursing 
and health education; the reduction and social 
condt'innalion oi child lalpor; tlic introduction of 
decent standards of living in the rc'lief of the 
jpcpor; the infusion of .social wairk into medical 
trcatnu-Tit and [public hcaltli, including the 
great movements for ccpinb-iling tubcrculo.sis 
and malnutrition of children; a more enlightened 
attitude and [procedure with respect to venereal 
diseases and the positive pursuit of social 
hygiene and s(‘X education. Along somewTat 
dillercnt lines the social survey, case studies in 
social science, eipmmunity ap[praisals and much 
of the progress in [pensions for moiliers and the 
aged and in social insurance and safety legisla- 
tiiPTi nay be eouiitcd among the accomplish- 
ments of social work. 

One further classificatiipii of social work, es- 
pecially current in the United States, will serve 
to complete the sketch of its present status. It is 
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bailed on the tcclinological point of view and cuts 
across most otluT classifications, such as those 
founded on aetioloi^y, objective or sponsorship. 
Social case work, j^roup work, preventive and 
educational work and community organization 
eonstimie tlie categories of this classification. 
Most of the social agencies may l^e distributed 
among them acconling as oiu‘ or the other 
technical process underlying the categories is 
paramount in their program. Of these four 
technological divisions the lirst only, social case 
work, lias received reasonalily ade(|uale dis- 
cussion in professional literature, d'he other 
three, although clearlv differenliatetl in practise, 
in the distribution oi ju-rsonnel, in the curricular 
provisions of j^rofessional schfX)ls and in meet- 
ings, confereiKa‘S, special associations ami t^om- 
rnittees, still ku'k ('omprehensiw* formulation. 
Such articulation of tccluuc|ucs as exists in thesL 
fa'lils, with tlie possible cxccj'lion of the job 
atialvsis study of group work bv Margarctta 
Williamson, inav be found chiefb' in the ]>ubli- 
.ations <»f jiarticul.ir, often national, agencies, 
such as the Association of fornnnmity C/hcsls 
and CV»uiK:ils, cliild hibor committees, the 
\'oung Men’s (diristian Association and the like. 

d'o many .social workers both in \nicrica and 
in Europe the foregoing sur\t*v, aiul ispeciallv 
tlie im|died c<)nt<'nt of present ila\’ .social work, 
would seem to be overbalanced on the side of 
.social pathology, d’hey w’ould {'loint out that in 
recent years niori* of the acti\ itics and ]>crsoimcI 
of social work are to be found in group work — 
public health and health education, industrial 
»*elations, xocMtional guidance, atlult education, 
recr<*ation, progressive education, child study, 
.S(»cial legislation and “character building” — 
than might be surmised from the foregoing re- 
marks. The.se areas of .social work arc, it is true, 
often larger and in some ways more im]>ortant 
than the more narrow^ delinition of the 1?eld, such 
as that of E. T. Devine, would imply. The at- 
tempt here has been, however, to deal with 
soc'ial work in its more clearly recogni/able and 
undisputed areas, where the historical con- 
tinuity is least open to question and where no 
doubt can exist as to appropriate auspices or 
personnel. In the other fields, which from the 
standpoint of a narrow social work interpretation 
wxiiild be considered peripheral, there is no such 
clear case for classification or historical itlcnlity. 
Ilere the medical and educational profc.ssions, 
the clergy, organized labor or the academic 
world would stake out an equal claim with social 
work. Too much would depend, with respect to 


inclusion or exclusion of any given area, upon 
the particular definition of social wxirk fnored. 

One of the oldest divisions in the .social work 
of western nations has been that hetv\een 
voluntary, or [>rivate, and olhcial, or goxern- 
mental. 'J’o a considerable extent this division, 
at lea.st until rt'cent years, has been pandlel w ith 
another divisi{)n of interests; namely, lietween 
emphasis upon ea.se work and that upon mass 
measures, such as categorical relief l*\ legis- 
lative acts and social insuranctx The United 
States, and Canada to a consi<U‘rable extent, 
have h(‘<‘n a.ssoc iated with the social ca.se work 
point of view and, lu'caust* of its history and 
tradition, with private pliil.inthropic auspices 
for s(km1 w'ork. Social case work techniques are 
at ])rimarily in tlu'se countries and tlie 

inllucnt e of psychiatric thought upon them lias 
heel most pronounced. Mtliough Ibigland is the 
hirthpl.Kx* f»f social case w ork and the home of 
tht' most militant ot its rej>resc‘ntatives, as 
opjxxscd to catt gorical relief, it is now and has 
h(‘en since the social insurance kuvs of iqii 
tk'cidetlly wuiue i1k‘ sphere of major inihience 
of mass measures for giaieral .social imj’>rove- 
ment. It includes in tin* center of its field of 
iiiliTest a great body of social insuranct* and of 
educational and recreational j>rograms aiul cedes 
a commanding position to governmental agen- 
ci(\s as against privat<‘ organizations for the 
conduct of social work, (ha'inanv, w hile perhaps 
the best representativi' —outside tlie Soviet 
Union — of sfu-ial insurance and tlii' socialization 
of social work, as a whole has nevertheless inaile 
relatively great gains in the application of .social 
case work technitjue with its principles of tre.U- 
inent of the individual client, even though the 
status of the clients is determined primarily by 
categorical regulations as to the receijit of 
benefits. N(‘\i to the United Slates and Canada, 
Cjcnnany also has gone furthest in the profes- 
sionalization and advanced training of its per- 
sonnel. It has developed its a.ssociation of pro- 
fessional workers aiul set iqi a con.sidtTahIc 
iiumher of pn^fe.ssional training schools. 'I’he 
Soviet Union and Italy, each in its own way, 
liave absorbed so much of the social work pro- 
giam in their general social and political organi- 
zations lliat it is hardly jiossihlc to di.scuss the 
soc:ial work activities of these countries inde- 
pendently of their governmental sy.stems. The 
actual practises current in these and other 
continental nations have now become better 
known through the meetings and publications 
of the International Social Work Conference, 
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the first of which was held in Paris in 1928 and 
the second in Frankfort in 1932. 

In so far as social work has constituted part of 
the public activities of any country, the question 
of financing has been part of the general problem 
of taxation. The raising of tax funds and their 
distribution for social work were fundamental 
features of the political and administrative 
problem of tlie ancient civilizations and have 
become a major factf)r in the history of h^ngland 
in the form of poor law legislation and ad- 
ministration. Taxation has often been combined 
with private financing in a variety of ways, as in 
the form of subsidi<‘s to jirivate agtaicies, 
emergency appropriations to su]qdement private 
funds and endowments, and various forms of 
division of lalM)r between private and govern- 
mental agencies. Organized j^rivate philan- 
thropic financing has been for the greater ]>art of 
western history dependent upon church income 
from tithes and fees and j^rofits of the large scale 
agricultural and industrial o]H*rations of churcli 
lands endowments and foundations, tlie raising 
inoney by j)ersonal appeal, mail campaigns 
*ind rnembersliip organizatiotis. No striking 
change in private* financing of social work, with 
the exception of endowinetits and foundations, 
occurred until the iiUroduction of the cam- 
paign meth(»d and the community chest, tlie 
former in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the latter in the early j)art of the 
tw^entieth (Srr I)i<ivi;s, Mom v Rmsin(;). Of 
these the community cliest movement is more 
relevant and important for social work, not only 
because of the substitution of this new method 
for the sundry venerable systems of raising 
money by mail, charity balls, bazaars and the 
like but also liecause it represented an attempt 
to diffuse into the total community membershi}) 
the philanthropic consciousness, the sense of 
social responsibility and, theoretically at least, 
the appreciation of the nature and function of 
social w{)rk in a community. 

While principally an American movement, 
the possible ultimate importance of this new' 
method of tinaricing, initiated as a concomitant 
of the World War, might have become more 
significant had not the dcj’jression interfered 
with this as with so many later tendencies in 
social anil economic life. The extraordinary 
shrinkag<‘ of private resources of all kinds has 
throw'll back upon the organized political 
bodies, with their taxing pow’cr, the major task 
of providing relief for those in economic dis- 
tress. Always the largest j)art or a social work 


budget, this has recently been deriv^ed from 
public, not private funds, in the United States 
in the proportion of ()0 95 percent in 1933 
comparison with a maximum of probably not 
more than 60 percent in 192S, the latter figure 
itself being a tremendous increase over the per- 
centage prior to mothers’ pensions. This in- 
crease of financing from public resources has 
weakened one of the major seiwices of the 
community chest movement, that of providing 
W’ith relatively greater efhciency than do other 
methods the necessary funds for tlie social work 
of tlie community. Jn view* of the fact that ap- 
jwopriations of nearly S i ,000,000,000 w^ere made 
by the federal government of the United States 
for relief betu(‘en July, J()32, and Mav, 1933, 
jilacc of the community chest method of financ- 
ing social w'ork may bt‘Come as uncertain as that 
of jirivale philanthropy as a whole. 

Thus, again, social work has had to face its 
oldest and most persistent problem: whetlier 
social w'ork is, should be and will be chiefly the 
expression of organized philanthropic and in- 
dividual voluntary interest or whether it is 
primarily and therefore fundamentally the or- 
ganized <’xpression of j>lanned social economy, 
both as a temporary remedy for ])articular indi- 
viduals anti as a constructive and orderly 
mechanism for changing social conditions. And 
it still remains to be determinetl wdiether the 
relative constituents of social w'ork are changing 
as tlie form of social life is changing, having 
passed through tribal eommuiiism, monarchic 
desjiotism, the feudal system and laissez faire 
capitalism, and are about to enter a new' socio- 
political structure, whatever its temporary de- 
scription may be. 

Idle jdiilosfiphical objectives of social w'ork as 
they have gradually been crystallized in its insti- 
tutions ami programs since the middle of the 
past century are diflicult to formulate. 'I’he very 
existence of a philosophy of social work is 
frequently denied, and it certainly is not avail- 
able in a form w Inch might be recognized as an 
acceptable general program for the entire field. 
It is involved and almost buried in the great 
variety of specific theories and objectives which 
appear in the form of agency programs and 
purposes, of credos of sponsoring bodies, and of 
individual faiths, theories, hopes and prejudices 
of social w^orkers, boards of directors and presi- 
dents of agencies. Not only are these theories 
and statements of policy diverse, but for the 
field of social work as a whole they are often 
conflicting and antaL,onistic. On such matters as 
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industrial democracy, birth control, ethical con- 
formity and cultural desiderata, a wide gamut of 
theoretical positions wall be found among the 
personnel and in the formulated policies of social 
W'ork organizations. Tlu-re arc, it is true, certain 
trends common to social work, such as the 
professionalization of personnel, the specializa- 
tion of functions and the refinement of tech- 
nique, but these are not part of its wider basic 
philosophy. 

What then is common and to the field bears a 
philosophical connotation? k'irst, negatively, 
social work does not contempl:it<‘ or perhaps 
even recognize the possibility of a comprehen- 
sive socio-political system capable* of being 
devised in toto and introduced i:i toto, of sucli a 
nature as to guarantee the elimination of the 
social and individual dinicuhies whicfi now 
render social work necessary. In other words, 
social work docs not rccognl/c anv of the pro- 
^ osed social systems, such as socialism, com- 
munism or anarchism, as an ad?(|'iatc utopia. 
Were capitalism and tlic instituti ai of private 
pro}>iTty a program instt‘ad of a fae't, social work 
would class them along with the* otlier ]>rop()sct! 
svstems. In jiractisc consccnicntly its olgectivcs 
arc addressed l(’> the socially (Ictrime utal by- 
products of cajntalism as the here and now. 
Philosophically then the prtanise of soci.il work 

the empirical impossibility of a deliberate and 
planned utopia. Its s])cciiic thc(jrics and pro- 
grams arc the ])luralistic expression of this 
skcjiticism of a monistic concc-jg. 

In the second place, social work, both 
temperamentally and ])hil()Sf)p!iically, is op- 
posed to the idea of the sacriiicc of the life, 
happiness and security of li\ing generations for 
the putative salvation of those to come. If it 
were possible to be absolut<“Iy certain that in 
exchange for the jirice to be paid bv the living 
generations a hapj^y utopia for tiic future of 
mankind might be purchased, perluqjs the ])re- 
occupation of social work wuth tlu* woes of the 
living itiight be surrendered. Hut nothing in the 
liistory of mankind justifies the likelihood of a 
kingdoiT) of God on eartli — a lasting kingdom. 
'Phe chances w^ould still seem -to the social 
worker — a poor statistical risk. JIc is still asked 
by the proponent of one or another complete 
social system to neglect the visible and often 
curable ailments of the day for an uncertain 
world of theoretical perfection. 11 is focus is the 
misery of the present and of the predictable 
future, llis instruments of precision, such as 
they are, are the perennial facts of iudiv idual and 
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social pst^chology manifested in a definable 
social environment rather than controversial 
measures for social reconstruction. Perhaps all 
this is truer of American and English social 
work than of that of other nations, for tlic same 
reasons that render Anglo-Saxon nations as a 
w’hole less ready to embraev fascism or socialism 
or similar re] placements of the more orthodox 
sy.slcms of the past. 

A third aspect of social work philosoi^liv is in a 
sense but another phase of its ]>luralistic view- 
]ioint: it holds that within limits jpvescribed in 
each instance bv the particular nature of the 
SLibjt*ct matter social w'ork must ajpply the 
scientific nu'thod in its j^rocesst's. '^Phis implies 
the -Possibility of rational processes, of the 
application of the indiictiM* ]>rinciple to social 
stLuly, of c|uanlitati\ research. Socaal work is 
n(»t oui\ empirical in its outlook hut almost by 
definition thorough!'/ jmigrnatic', tlcspitt* the 
fact that irreconcilafpli* dilhavnci's niav exist 
between pragmatism as a ])hiloso]phv and the 
religion and ethical tcaets of many of the insti- 
tutional sp(»!i^ors of social work, notably the 
(’atholic church. Whether in the relief of the 
destitute, in the |>raetisc* ol soela! ease w^ork, in 
nrreation, eonimunity organization or group 
aelivities with the young, soeial work gives 
recognition to tlie determining values of j>er- 
linent eultural iratiition, folk mores, \'arving 
legal svstems, temperamental aiul emotional 
selecti'v ity; it recognizes ]Poiilical tratlition, cus- 
tomarv standards of living and the wirielies of 
family cohesion pre\aleut among diverse groujv' 
as d:ita of no less independent objectivity than 
statutes, di(‘tetics or the biological function ot 
the family. Just as it refuses to recognize a 
perfect sclK-me for tlie soci(»-political organiza- 
tion of liijinan society, .so it rejects rigid criteria 
of mores, l.nvs, tradition, ethics, in the daily 
practise of its activities. 

I’his philosojihical complexion of social work 
often jproiluces an uncomfortable insecurity foi 
the soeial wxirker in tlu* comjpany of Ids fellow 
tiiikerers with the social system; he is reaction- 
ary anti sliort.sighted tt) the sociali.st and com- 
munist; he is tlie hated 11 pi if ter to die man in the 
slre(*t, tlie harebrained idealist tt) the hard 
beadetl business man, a medtller to the poli- 
ticians and a dangerous agitator to the more 
reactionary of the conservatives, in whose eyes 
any champion of the tlowaitroddcn is by defini- 
tion a rebel Moreover he often agrees whth one 
t»r another of his owai critics, sometimes W'ilh 
several, and often, in his incajpacitv to recognize 
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his own unconscious eclectic philosophy, with 
all of them. 

All that has been said thus far about the 
nature ami theories of social work should, 
strictly speakinjj;, be dated as representing^ ap- 
prf)\iinatcly tlie situation for the period ending 
in i(;27. 'The world economic de])rcssiou which 
has set in sincx^ then has broui^dit to a head forces 
which were started or st rental hened by the 
World War and bv th<‘ Russian Revolution and 
wliich have made <‘\ceedini;ly uncertain a 
number of ^generalizations rei^^ardini^ social work, 
especially in tlie Ant^lo-Saxon countries. It is 
difficult to discern a jH'rmanent trend or an 
appr'\imat<‘ form whi'. li tlu* backji^round and 
individual activitif'S of social work may take in 
the imnu'diate future, especially in iht United 
Stat<‘s. Some of the importatit elements of this 
uncertaintv, as thev appear to the social worker, 
may, however, be reeo;;nized. 

f'irst, the social surplus on which social work 
fias been operatiiii^ has diminished and has in 
fact been rendered precarious <‘ven in principle. 
In its crudest form this fact makes the ttTinina- 
tion of some agencies ])ractically certain, the 
continuance of others dubious and the conirac- 
tioTi of pro^];rams and functions of still others 
imperative. Wliat shall stay and what shall ^o: 
relief proper, the t^u'ouji training of tlie youiiir, 
health administration and education, social case 
work, industrial welfar<‘, or the imjuovement of 
working; conditions aiul industrial relations.^ Is 
the period of contraction temporary or perma- 
nent, ami are the social criteria for a selective 
contraction recognized? 

Second, is the social surplus diminished only 
where private proj)erty and indi\idual philan- 
thro})ic funds are involved, and does society 
therefore face the assumption by ihe taxpayer 
of activities hitherto financed in whole or in part 
from ]>rivate resources? On the face of it, this is 
what is haj>]>enin^^, as the changing ratio of 
private to public funds in American social work 
would seem to indicate. But bairojvean practise 
has long been largely in the public field. Has the 
change indicated therefore merely a local sig- 
nificance for the United States? How much of it 
moreover rej^resents response to the economic 
emergency and how much a reorientation in 
program and philosophy? 

Idiirtl, under the goad of the accelerated 
development of the industrial system and more 
recently of the acute economic depression tre- 
mendous impetus lias been given, despite the 
cost involved, to categorical relief in the form 


of insurance or pensions. How far is this move- 
ment likely to continue and sjircad? Will it leave 
so small a residuum for the non -categorical 
forms of relief as to make this function a rela- 
tively unimportant one, regardless of whether it 
is conducted hy private charity or liy the gov'ern- 
ment? Will these events moreover remove the 
focus of social work from relief to its other areas 
of endeavor? 

Fourth, changes in social cas'* vvxirk hav'e 
widened tlie gaj) hetween tlu‘ conception ol 
social case work as a method of relieving destitu- 
tion and lliat of a technique in juTsonality ad- 
justment, n^lativelv independent ol economic 
prohhans e\ce]>t as tlu'se ju'oblems themselves 
prov'ide the strting and ideology of ]>ersoii. li v 
difliculties ill families. 'Die de[U'ession, hovicrrr, 
has puslieil economic problems to the fore and 
hy hringing governmental agencic^s into the 
areas of services in unprecedented nuxisurc has 
set in hold rt^lief basic tpacstions as to the re- 
lation of categorical rtFcf t(> relief on a case 
work principle. Much ol the adjustment be- 
tween possible answers to tlicsc pressing ques- 
tions of the moment will dcjiend upon the dura- 
tion of the depression ami Uj>on whether it 
represents an acute, if jirolonged, temporary 
situation or the beginning of a new economic era 
on a lower standard, as has btxai the ease in 
continental countries. I'he question of st«mdards 
is organically invTilv'cd in the precc-ding one. 
Social work, incrixisingly well financed, es- 
pecially in the United States, working in pro- 
gressively comfortahle economic environment 
and under the influence ol a last mounting and 
enormously pervasive standard of living, has 
built up and established eorrtspondingly high 
standards of client services, covering not only 
higlier cost but also more intensive individuali- 
zation with all its attendant philosophical 
corollaries. From minimum relief of “less 
eligibility,” social w^ork has progresvsed to “re- 
habilitation” on the client’s owm former stand- 
ard of living and to the ju'ovision of elaborate 
medical, vocational and psychological treatment. 
What is true of individual standards of treat- 
ment is true also of the whole concept of social 
services. Adequacy of provision of sir fi services 
now connotes a minimum of economic recrea- 
tional, educational, health and aesthetic com- 
ponents undreamed of a lialf century ago. 'Jdic 
total budget of social services if ideally de- 
veloped would require a social income far in 
excess of anything known. But does the pro- 
ductivity of man in tliis age of machinery and 
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efficiency preclude a system of indefinitely ex- 
panded social services? Whereas before tlie de- 
pression the answer might have been given in 
the negative, at the moment, despite the fact 
that technically it is j^ossible, prediction is 
indeed impossible from the larger social point 
of view. 

Finally, social work is not certain of its atti- 
tude to the family as a social institution. Parts 
of the social case work and relief field ha\e devel- 
oped an increasing loyalty to the concept of the 
family as a basic institution of society, the pro- 
tection and enhancement of which is a major 
ol)jectivt:. This point of view has been held more 
on ethico-social grounds than on sociological 
and anthropological evidence. Otlu r streams of 
thought have centered on the psyclK)logical 
problems of the individual, wliose rnembership 
in the family is of grt'aler imjiortance as a 
libidinal fact than as a social or economic lactor. 
The changing relationships in family lile, arising 
from urban and industrial coiKlilions, the 
emancijiation of tvomen, a rt‘vival of classii:;\I 
philosophy in sex matters and the contribution 
of psychoanalytic thought, give no clear indica- 
tion as to which theoretical choice will con- 
tribute most to the progress of social work. 

d'herc is a tendency in tlie United States for 
social work to seek a more deliberate and 
articulate jdiilosophy than the soinewliat un- 
conscious one projected above, hvents in the 
Soviet Union and effects of the present depres- 
sion in increasing public management of social 
work have probably done more to stimulate this 
tendency than the natural develojmienl in the 
field itself. I'o some extent this means the 
adoption bodily of current economic radicalism 
and particularly of comnuinism. While this 
movenuait is substantial, especially among the 
younger element in the profession, and while it 
lias a more sympathetic reception, if such it may 
be called, than it used to have among the con- 
tributing public, it would be unwise to take 
new^er aspirations as the actual underlying 
philosophy oi‘ present day social work as seen in 
action. It is as yet, and wall be as long as the 
present social system in capitalist nations con- 
tinues, the hope and inspiration of individuals in 
an upset w'orld rather than the realistic statement 
of the actual principles of procedure. 

TiiiLiP Kij-in 

Social Case Work as it is known today had 
its inception in the revolt against the methods 
and assumptions of the Fnglish poor relief laws 
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and their administration. ThomJis Chalmers 
(17S0-1847), cle?*gyman and writer on theologi- 
cal and economic subjects, may be regarded as 
its initiator. After observing critically the work- 
ings of tlu‘ English poor hnv and conducting an 
experiment in p(/or relief in his parish in (Glas- 
gow (i<S22) independently of the poor law and 
without the aid of public funds Chalmers con- 
cluded: first, that the tests provided by the poor 
hnv failed to ilifferentiate between persons ac- 
tu.'illy in distress and those merely taking advan- 
tage of the public provision of funds; second, 
that the remedies ]>rovitled by the law’ not only 
did not remove distre.ss but ttauleil to create a 
]>auper class; third, that there was an “invisible 
fund’' . vailable for the relief of those actually 
in distress, nameK, the good will ol friends, 
relatives, neighbors and chureh, which would 
render iimiecessary the enoi'inous drain upon 
the public treasury for poor rebel; and, fourth, 
that the destitution of the “poor” was due not 
to external causes alone but also to habits of 
improvidence, to ignorance and similai causes. 
He propos(‘d therelore a number of changes in 
the system of poor relief. First of these was the 
general use of investigation as a more scientific 
test of need than the autonv.itic work test of the 
poor law^ and as an etfi'ctive deterrent from 
voluntary jiaujierism. Jn the second place, he 
urged the discontinuanc'c of piibhe funds for 
poor relief, the ta}’»]>ing instead of what he called 
the invisible fumls and the substitution in the 
administration of non-governmental agtuits, in 
his own case deacons of the church. Finally, he 
advocated more education for the poor, and he 
initiated activities intended to develop among 
them habits of thrift and other eonstruetive im- 
prov’ements in their motle ot living. The lines 
of tliought tluis opened up by Chalmers, after 
a jH-riod of quiescence following his death, were 
revived by a number of disciples, including Ed- 
vvard Dtnison and (X-tavia Hill, pioneers in 
s(jcial settlements and housing reform, and later 
by (diaries S. Loch, ’fhese followers were in- 
strumental in creating the first (’harity (Jrgani- 
sation Society, founded in London in i8bq. 'i'his 
s^iciety and its many emulators became the chief 
vehicle for the definition and spread of social 
case w'ork during the next generation; but Oc- 
tav'ii Hill continued to be its chief spokesman 
and literary propagator, until she was succeeded 
by Sir Charles Loch. Investigation became the 
keystone of individual service, d’hc manifold 
causes of poverty and distress were recognized; 
assistance other than monetary was emphasized; 
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the study of ail social and psycholoj^ical factors 
ill the life of the client was iirjj;ed; and the full 
resources of the coinin unity, both jirivate and 
puldic, were marshaled and coordinated. 

Th(* cliarity ori;anization movenieiit, which 
continued to he the ]>rincipal channel for the 
devi'lojMnent and dehnition of social case work 
until the end of tlu‘ nineteenth centiirv, found 
economic conditions mort* i’avorable to its ilo- 
rescence in t!u‘ I anted Stales lhaii either in 
Juigland or on the continent. Moreover it was 
in the I 'iiited States that contributions to case 
work by children s eoiirls and by medical and 
psxciiiatric' aycncics were bc;nnninjj^ to be ma.de 
at the f)peninp, of tht* ni'u eentury and that thi* 
first aullioritatixe formulation of social ease 
work was ju'omulyatcd iii Kjiy by Mary E. 
Richmond in lu‘r Soria! D/aiiKtsis. 'I’his work 
soon came to be used as te\l and yuitle, wherever 
social ease work was pra<.'tised or lauc^ht. 

Since the establislnmait of (he lii'st (’harity 
Orj^aiiisation Soc it'ty, social <M.se w<»rk lias been 
continually enrichetl by advatu es in the physical 
and social sciences. Biolotrical diseoverit's, stud- 
ies in the lield of mental deheieney, jn'o^ress in 
petlaj^o^ieal teehnit|ue stimulated anil yuided by 
p.syeholoyieal experiments and tlieories, devel- 
opments in mcLlieine and the aecimiulating data 
and theories of sociology, all were beiny, trans- 
lated by th(‘ ease workiT int(» treatment pro- 
cedure. .Most irnjiortant jicrlMjcs, the better 
iinderstamlmt^ of jn'r.sonalitv [problems ushered 
in bv the mental hv^iene movement and by 
lu'cnd and the new psyehiatrv ^a\e toi'ase work 
a formula for inereasiiiij^ly fruitful synthesis of 
tlie disparate facts eonstitutiny the social lustory 
and aetioloc^v of the “ease.” ^V'hik• on the oiil 
hand projiayanda, imitation and the natural 
spread of information increased the number of 
social ease work ayeneirs, the workers them- 
selves kept buildinj^ up and inlensifylniMhe eon- 
tent and teelinieal retinement of ilie subject. 

From a technical st.uKipoint social case work 
may iiulei'd be regarded as haviiip, entered a new 
sta^c of dcvi‘lo]>mcnt about i ()20 by this time 
the sociological formulation characteristic of 
Miss Richmond s Social Dia^^nosis was yielding 
to the more psyclioloj][ical conception contained 
in her W hat is Social (iasc W ork? with the 
“development of j)e?'sonality” as its i^oal. But 
this new psychological emphasis soon outgn^’.v' 
Miss Richmond s formulations. In the course of 
till’ next ten years tlie jxsyehiatrie interpretations 
of personalitv rapidly yained in the .study and 
analysis of social ease vvorl sMuations. Still more 


recently social case treatment along lines 
by psychiatric theory has tended to dispkice not 
only treatment in the older conception but also 
emphasis on social or psychological study. These 
stages of technical jirogri'ss are set forth by Vir- 
ginia Robinson in cl (:han^i/i\^ Fsycholooy in 
Social Case 11 o/A'. It is too early as yet to deter- 
mine whether the revival ol a sociological inter- 
est in the case work field, induced in ]Kirt by tli(‘ 
jiolitieal and economic upheavals in western 
nations in tlu* jxist decade and in part hy the 
natur.il reaction to anv stroug new sihool of 
thought, will usher in still another stage in .social 
ease work teehni juc. I'or tlie present, however, 
its technical literature is jouml mostly on the 
jisveludogicai-psvchialric “It onl.” 

In the light of these dev elo]>meiits a defini- 
tion of soi’ial ea^-e work is not onlv diflieult but 
may casiiv become inherently controversial. All 
.schools of thought r.i the field do agree, how- 
ever, (hat social c.ise worl: is not synonymous 
with ]>oor relief, while the jK)pular assumption 
tliat it is provides tlie most Ircijiiiait .source ol 
confusion. 'Fliis is becaiist' tlie cliiaits ot most 
social agencies are drawn ]>rct'^aulcranily from 
the lower economic strata and manilest in a 
large proportion ot eases either acute or chronic 
economic distress, and because case work itself 
had its inception in poor rebel. Briefly stated, 
the e.sseiitial quaiity of social ca.se work is the 
application of scicntifii method rather than the 
iiile of thumb to th(‘ 1 1 cam Kill ol the indiv iduals 
or families who are oi are eonsideiial unable, in 
the words of rorter R. Iac, t ‘ m.ikc “thtir way 
to aeeejitable organi/alion ol exi aence ’ or, in 
the more usual terms, to liie ait! of the head ol 
the family “v\ho cannot scciiie for hiiu.sclf or 
his familv the eombmalion of opportunities, 
services and expert advice” with wlio.se assist- 
ance he can be selt-maintaining (introduction to 
I (national .JsprcLs oj I 'aniUy Soda! U orh). But 
inasmuch as sclf-maintcnancc, either on a so- 
ciall) ri'cognizetl minimum level or on a level 
ordinarily held by an individual, dejHauls both 
on his jiarticular human e(|uipmeiit and on his 
environmental eireumstances, his failure in self- 
maintenance may he due to a breakdown in 
either of thcvse compartments. Correspondingly 
the attempts toward his rehabilitation may have 
to be addressed to either of these jihases of life 
or to holh, and m varying degrees of emphasis, 
Indeed the breakdown of the human equi])ment 
itself may be traced as readily to undue environ- 
mental strain as to its inherent weakness; or ar 
environment relatively favorable to a persi.r 
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with reasonably adequate equipment may fail to 
serve one of lesser endowment. It is possible 
tficn that the means of readjustment may be 
determined not directly by the obvious area ot 
breakdown, but by detailed analysis of the 
particular configuration of circumstances and 
equipment of the given individual. Social case 
work consists in the application of the suitable 
coinbinittion of technit|ucs a]'>|)r()priate to the 
individual j^roblein of maladjnstiTienl. It must 
therefore contain techniques ailaptetl to both 
personality diflicultics and environmental con- 
ditions. It is evident, however, that in the values 
attributed to th(* several actiological factors in 
any case there is great latitude for dilh'rcnccs of 
opinion and a correspondingly wider choict' in 
the distribution of ompluisis as to the selection 
and combination of methotb of ad|usttncnt -- 
psychological, econoii’.ic or s(K i'»l()^ieab b'ailuie 
in self-maintenance, as understood in social case 
Avork, may manifest itself m a variety of wavs, 
and the particular lorm of lailun' or the imme- 
dtatt' crisis usually determines the kind of agency 
by which the clitait will bi‘ served. 'Fhc more 
frc(|uent types of crises are: ccimomic distress 
or emergency; death, disappt'aranct* or incapaci- 
tation of the head of the family, criminal act, 
delinquency or other behavior crises; illness; 
mental or nervous disease or disturbance; do- 
mestic conllict or marital disruption; release or 
discharge from thcrajieutic, custodial or penal 
institution or court. 

I’he nature of the immediate demands and of 
the specific resf)urces rcijiiired to meet them may 
vary and the kinds of agencies called iip()n to 
serve on these occasions are naturally diverse, 
iissentially, liowcv'cr, the problem ol sell-niain- 
tenance and the procedure called lor are the 
same in all social case work, wlialever the client, 
from the temporarily nnemployed to the psy- 
chopathic delinquent, d'his ha.sic l o -y of s(K*ial 
case work principles and technicjiic lias of late 
been termed “generic social case work.” 

d’he principal steps ix'prescnting diilcrent 
asjiects rather than mutually cvclusive categories 
in the social case work process art* usually given 
as follows: social study; preparation of the social 
history; diagnosis; planning; treatment; record- 

.... 

Social study (fonnerly calk'd investigation) is 
in a sense the basis of all case w’ork. Historiailly 
it represents the origin of social case wairk. At 
first there was a tendency lo emphasize the 
separation of sheep from goat.s, to test veracity 
and prevent deliberate pauperization; in Chal- 


mers’ scheme the investigation was a siil»stitute 
for and improvement upon the w^irkhoiise test. 
This point of vievv^ is .still retained by many, 
hilt it is theoretically frowned upon by social 
case w^firkcrs and consciously guarded against 
by competent practitioners, d'otlay the “social 
study” is superseding “investigation” as a term 
more truly tleseriptive of its nature, d’his first 
.step is the collection and analysis ot data perti- 
nent to the aetiology ot the client’s ditliculties 
aiul to die discovery of clues for siiilahle treat- 
ment. As such it is analogous to tlie correspond- 
ing procedure ret[uircd in any research process 
in the phvslcal and social scicnc<‘s. 

The preparation of tlie social hi.story of the 
client as w'cll as the investigation, or .social stutly, 
usual K tak<‘s place at the outset, hut continues 
throughout the duration of treatment as new 
facj> are uncovered or new light is shed on their 
relations and signihcaiice. d'he minimum con- 
tents of an adi'quate history for social case work, 
as agreed iq>on by some of the leaders of the 
profession in the Tnited States after a scries of 
conferences do: ing the years 19^3-27 and em- 
bodied in the Milford Conference Report, 
Social iiasc Work, (inicrir ami Specific, show a 
w'idi' area of sociological and psychokigical in- 
formation tleeincd desirable for the practical 
purposes of individualized treatim'Ut. They in- 
clude, for the individual client and — when ap- 
plicable — for other members of the family, im- 
portant details as to the history, current personal 
data and current environmental data, genealogi- 
cal, medical, psychological, economic and social. 

Diagnosis and jvlanning as parts of the social 
case work technitjues are regarded as jvartaking 
of the character of process as well as of formu- 
lation. Diagnosis is of course based on the facts 
gathered in the social study, but these do not 
necessarily lead to only one possible diagnosis. 
Experience, judgment and increasing skill in the 
evaluation of factors help to organize the dis- 
parate facts into an integral diagnosis. This social 
diagnosis is not a final statement, however, hut 
is subject to correction and amplification as new 
facts appear. It is in fact a process of organiza- 
tion of data as much as a statement of their 
relations, even though it is expected to take the 
fonn of an explicit formulation and is so entered 
upon the recortls. Planning, also conceived of as 
both process and formulation, must show a rela- 
tion to the diagnosis and a change in content 
as subsequent developments modify the diag- 
nosis or as the presence or absence of facilities, 
technical skill or other circumstances imposes ? 
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chnngc in the plan ;is a whole or in individual 
items of treatment. Treatment of (ourse is the 
ohjecti\'e of the case worker and the justification 
of all other processes invohed. Jt is conditioned, 
Jiowt‘\er, hy tliose processes and by the re- 
sources of the commuiiily 

Juery change in tlie concept of social case 
work lias created a new definition of its ohjeenve 
and a corres{)onding change in llie emjdiasis on 
various types of treatment and methods of pro- 
cediirt . The early objectives of social case work 
in the only typt“s of agency which jiractised them 
were the relief of the jioor, the avoidance of 
pauperizing those relieved and the exclusion of 
those not reejuiring economic assistance. Investi- 
gation, pro\ ision of adeijuate assistance, friendly 
\isiting, aid in securing mt‘dical seiwice, em- 
jdoynuait or recreational ojiportunities for chil- 
dren and eTK‘</uragement in thrift and good 
habits made up the stock of treatment. In this 
last |diase the moralistic tendency was gradually 
In'ing dis])laced l\v psychological considerations, 
ddu* exUaision of case work practise to hospitals 
and children’s courts added new objectives, in- 
cludetl a new group of administrative factors, 
found economic lurds often absent and at least 
not a central consideration and brought into 
methods of : reatiiKUit more of psychological con- 
tent and into investigation a new field of inquiry 
atul a new ein]>hasis. Sympathetic understand- 
ing, pedagogical handling, ptTsuasion, purposive 
prov ision of educational, recreational and health 
facilities, widening of opportunities by advice 
and assistance, all these gained new iinpoitance 
among the galaxy of treatment methods ITe 
appearance of psychiatric social wwk, child 
guidance and child placement in the social case 
work area, tiu* spread of mental hygiene and of 
the psychoanalytic theories, the recogtiition of 
the intimate interaction of human equipment 
and external circumstances together with the 
rapid rise of the standards of living due to gen- 
eral prosperity anil the corresponding diminu- 
tion of the economic factor in the potential 
clientele of an increasing variety of social case 
work agencies tendetl to give to readjustment a 
more psychological content and to treatment a 
jisychological technic|ue. I'irst tin* investigation 
expanded into a wider area of social, psycho- 
logical, hereditary and developmental study; and 
then the methods of treatment came to embrace 
a larger amount of technical procedures, from 
meilicine and psychometry to psychiatric ser\dce 
and psychoanalytic guidance. Objectives were 
redefined in terms of changing attitudes, attain- 


ment of psychological security, satisfaction of 
emotional life, w ith economic and environmental 
adjustments to subserve these objectives to the 
extent that they might be necessary therefor or 
responsible for the existing imbalance On the 
whole this is the j^resenl status of social case 
W'ork. 'I’he most recent innovations in its sphere 
relate less to objective than to technical in<‘thod 
’I’he emotional levx‘l on which the client s moti- 
vations proceed is aflecti-d both by the tangible 
circumstances of his existence and by his emo- 
tional reactions to them. Readjustment on the 
plane of intellectual and material dealings with 
circumstances mav^ be not only inadetjuaU* but 
even impossible without consideration of the 
emotional counterparts and complitations in 
the client’s consciousness. Tlu‘se circumstances 
moreover include personiu'l relations, to child, 
parent, spouse, friend or social worker. J’reat- 
ment therefore must include a high degree ol 
technical skill in the handling ol the emotional 
complexion of the case configurat inn, and for 
this purpose the newer social cast* \\ork empha- 
sizes the analytic and therapeutic n^lal ionshij>s 
among personalities dost' to the thent and par- 
ticularly as iK'tWTcn client aiul worker. This 
phase of treatment, as interprt'teti by (Jraee 1*'. 
Marcus, Virginia P. Robinson, Jessie Talt and 
others, has recently oeciq)ietl the et iiter ol in- 
terest in the technical side of social ease work, 
except in so far as the depiession has tt'nded to 
lilt back into focus ecemomie causation and the 
paramount importance of material relief in 
treatment. 

One as]H‘ct of this new' emphasis in social case 
W'^ork has, however, continued as an indepemlent 
development desj)ite the de}U'essi(tn. In fact the 
depression or anv otlu'r environmental consid- 
erations are irrelevant to it, lor it actually steps 
out of the field of social case w'ork into that of 
professional therapy for emotional complica- 
tions. It might well be called psychological case 
work as distinct from social case w'ork. As pre- 
sented by Virginia P. Robinson and even more 
unequivocally by Jessie daft, this sort of case 
W'ork is a distinct ])rf)fessioiial service as different 
from social work as medicine or religious minis- 
tration and, like these, jwrtinent only vvlien par- 
ticularly indicated. 'Phe technique is described 
as “relationshij) treatment” through a ‘‘thera- 
peutic situation” set np between worker and 
patient ami is based chidly on ceitain j)syebo- 
analyqic and philosophic theories promulgated 
by Otto Rank, a dissenter from the schools of 
Freud, Adler and Jung. This cxnansioii into a 
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neighboring field of acti\’ity might seem not 
quite pertinent to a discussion of social case 
work except for certain important connecting 
links, among them psychiatric social work, the 
general mental hygiene inlliicnce already rt'- 
ferred to anti the fact that these contributions 
come from the personnel of social case work 
agencies and have arisen out of the work of these 
agencies. 

Pervading the technical considerations of so- 
cial case Wf»rk treatnumt and complicating them 
still further is the question ai tin* social and 
political philoso])hies curnnt in the coniinunitv. 
'Phe very foundation of all social work lies in 
a priori judgments of vvhal is socially desirable 
and what is not. \ny ;ttlen)]il at readjustnuait 
implies maladjustment. Phis is as true of indi- 
viduals as of groups or condition;^ . d’ln modern 
community, in particular the large Ameiie/.n 
city, eomjwises a population varving widcK in 
economic range, in indi’.arial distribution, in 
racial and national origins, in cultural traditions, 
ill political and social ideals, in churc li afhlialions 
and in llic ojiposing philosojdiies of lilc of the 
older and younger gvmcralions. In this pof>ula- 
lion there exists tht*rclore a \ ast range ol a priori 
judgiiumts, both communal and ii)dj\idual. 'The 
client’s cultural standards .irc as often as not 
dillcrent from those of the community as rep- 
resented by llie social agency. Pach case thus 
involves the jxissihility ol seeking adjustment to 
standartls on which there may be no agreement 
between client, eommunily and workei. Which 
of the many lieritages and view points sliall deter- 
mine the plan ol treatment.'' ITow lar, lor ex- 
ample, niav coercion be used in the inlere.st ol a 
child or other dependent at the expense ol indi- 
vidual freedom and mental health ol the parent.^ 
What are the obligations ol the case woiker 
when his client gains economic jt>depcndcnce 
through boollcggiiig; when rcligioiM or church 
principles and the cnijarical situ.iiion are at 
variance with regard to birth control, marriage, 
custody or education of the child; when father, 
mother, social worker and social setting of the 
client cannot agree on a guiding principle of 
treatment? In imlustrial disputes, strikes and 
attempts to establish wage standards many cor- 
nered disagreements may, and with discf)uraging 
frccpiency do, arise between community, agency, 
management, w^orker and cli(*nt. In an taluca- 
tional conception of case work such philosophi- 
cal questions assume fundamental importance 
and create continuous diliiciilties. 

I’he final step in the case work jiroccss is 
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recor.Iing. The case record is as important to 
the case W'orkcr as are laboratory notes to the 
experimenting scientist. In most instances serv- 
ices are rendered Iw a succession of workers and 
supervisors, all ol whom must be etjually in- 
formed concerning the case, legardlcss ol the 
stage at which thc\ enter. Solid lacts and im- 
jionderable;;, social history, diagnosis, plan, se- 
quence of treatment, interviews, the response of 
clients to treatment services, must bt' recorded 
in sueh manner as to result in a tuinimum ol 
lost iiioti »n, e:nl>a!T:issment to tlu* client or 
chaos in praccdiirc. I'Accpt lor the fact that 
every ease lu-gins at sonu* time and may be 
dost tl at some time, tlicic is no *. Icar cut division 
in tl-'v record betwt'cn |u‘occ‘ss and result, both 
aie cuniuj.it iv(‘, intiTWovcn anti ndattal to a 
changing ol jectivtn i bc record in the bt'sl agen- 
cies u.siially has the following eonsiitiieiil })ans. 
the lacc sheet of rc.ub' rclereiue tlata; the social 
iiislorv; tlie thronolo leal o cord ol c\t‘ry occur- 
renct' of anv n iiure — intcrv iews rcctija, (>l im 
portant documents, units, telephone calls, cv cuts 
in the lmni%; . orusp indcncc, documents and 
reports of medic .1, sc h<»o] court orothci auxilia- 
ry agciK'ies. ( 'onsitka'itblc ingenuity is exj^endv'tl 
in the arrangement, organi/alion and handling 
of these r<‘eords, and e* j>e!ienct* has shown that 
the tjiiality ni the it coixl teiuls to be an index ol 
the caliluT of the east* work. 

I'ractical'y all case work is cairital on by 
agencies employing prok'ssit >nal ju'rsonnel rather 
than by iiKlepeiitlenl ]>iactitiont‘ts. 1 he‘re have 
grown iij> iherelore both an indivulual tech- 
nitjue and an agency Icclmitpic commonly ac- 
cepted lor social case vv<»rk. As in other li(‘kls. 
so here also tt'chnitjue is thought of as proi edurc 
in which skill may be acijuircd by practise and 
whicli is ne<gotiable from practitioner to novice 
by demonstration as well as by tlieoictital ex- 
position. Its vault* lit‘s not only in making toi 
efficiency, time saving aiul suren(*ss ol touch but 
also, in a more intangible way, lor eonrormity 
between theory anti practise. Among indivulii.d 
technitjiies interviewing, t)bservation, rectuxling 
and establishing rajiport with the client are 
accorded chief emjdiasis. In view of the diffi- 
culty of transmitting tht*sc im])t>rtant techniques 
except under actual working conditions tlie 
training in professional schools includes fiekl 
practise in (>j>erative agencies uiulcr competent 
supervision. 

In addition to the technical methods applying 
to individual practitioners there is what miglit 
be called agency technique, which ’s necessarilv 
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of an administrative nature but which because 
of its effect upon the task of the worker is 
regarded of prime im})ortance. It includes such 
items as “case accounting/' “inter-agency rela- 
tionships” and adaptation of technicjues from 
other fields, specialists and professions. Case 
accounting includes such matters as the oj)ening 
or closing of cases, transfer to other agencies, 
assignment to worker or supervisor, accounting 
for case loatls to the management and to the 
contributing jmblic. (losing a case, to take one 
example, is in one phase riierely a bookkeeping 
job; but it implies some of the most important 
case working processes in analysis, diagnostic 
review' and j)rognosis anti usually follows a con- 
ference of w'orkers and a suj)er\nsory re\’icw. 
Similarlv t he proper adjustment of “inter-agency 
relationships” for a particular case rctjuircs a 
delicate aiul skilful coordination f)f functions and 
resources of two or more — sometimes exces- 
sively numerous agencies, properly adjusted to 
the nectls and psychological problems of the 
client, 'bhe same is true of the adaptation of 
technit|iies from other liekls, a very friHjuent 
process, ranging from the utilization of legal 
advice to psychiatric examination and vocational 
guidance. 

One of the signilicant developments in the 
field has been the professionalization of person- 
nel and the organization of professional training 
schools for workers. It is pertinent to the con- 
sideration of social case work, however, to jxiint 
out the particular demands that its practise im- 
poses on any })laii of training. The high degree 
of cultural ]weparation and the extensive ac- 
quaintance with the social sciences demanded 
by the work have led to the requirement in prac- 
tically all professional social w'ork schools in 
America of a college education or its equivalent 
either for atimission or for graduation. 'I’he 
accjuisition of at least the rudiments of technique 
make it necessary to include in the curriculum 
of these schools a substantial ratio of field W'ork 
in supervised practise. In addition to prepara- 
tion in professional schools ca.se work agencies 
of good standing constitute the first year or twx> 
of employment of the iwwv graduate, a training 
})eriod in which work load and supervision are 
adjusted to the pedagogic as well as to the ad- 
ministrative requirements. In this respect the 
training of social case workers in the United 
States is more highly organized and standa»'d- 
ized than that for other types of social w'^rk. 
Further specialization in training for the sepa- 
rate branches of case work has introduced other 


refinements which add to the comprehensiveness 
of educational and technical prejtaration. 

Not only the extension and refinement of 
social case work but also its division into special 
fields has been most inlensivcly developc'd in 
North America. Despite tlie basic uniformity of 
the case work theory a certain sj>ecializatioii in 
practise has been brought about by the peculiar 
conditions and institutional traditions of the 
several ty})es of agencies. 

Family case w'ork as the first of these is the 
parent of all social case wa)rk. It is a large feeder 
to the special fields enumerated below* and has 
in many cases lost (‘red the development of new 
specialized agencies, such as legal aid societies, 
antituberculosis societies and the like. Jn re- 
sponse to some of tlu'se de\ elopriuMUs many 
family case work agencies have been gravitating 
to the tht‘orv that tlieir lunction is not merely 
that of helping dependent clients to recapture 
their self-maintenance but also and increasingly 
to serve in an educational capacity for the 
definition and im}>rovement of the family as a 
social institution, d’he shift of emphasis has led 
many charity organization societies and relief 
agencies to change their namt‘s to “family wel- 
fare associations.” 'i’his tendency has been coun- 
teracted in part by the effects of the mental 
hygiene influence already de.scribed, and both 
have been somewhat at \ ariance w ith the histori- 
cal origin and present ])(>piilar interpretation of 
the function of the agency. Family case work 
in varying degrees of intensity and skill is per- 
formed by such agencies as the follow ing; family 
welfare agencies, under private and often de- 
nominational auspices; municipal and county 
relief departments; state and county mothers' 
j^ension or aid de])artnients; church auxiliaries 
under various names; privately financed trav- 
elers' aid societies; and .\merican Red Cross 
chapters, jirivately financed but with semi- 
official status. 

C'hild welfare work \vas not recognized as a 
special field of case work until tow^ard the close 
of the nineteenth century, d'his w^as probably 
because of the existence of well established in- 
stitutions for cliild care, particularly orphanages, 
which antedated the modern social case work 
agencies both in luirope and in America and 
represented vested interests in institutional iden- 
tity and in procedure. 'I’he fir.st ajiplication of 
the case work principle to this field w^as fore- 
shadowed by the early placing out experiments 
in Fmrope and the United States and was ac- 
tually introduced by Charles W. Birtwell in 
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Boston in the late 1890's. It was soon followed, 
from a different point of attack, by the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago in 1(899. d'liere developed an 
increasing number of the non-institutional agtni- 
cies for the care of neglected, dependent and 
delinquent children, jvventually even some cus- 
todial institutions resorted to case work in place 
of institutional treatment, thus practically de- 
stroying themselves in i1k‘ intirest of bi tter child 
care. Agencies now carrying on chiKIren s cast^ 
work comprise a large variety of names and 
auspices, often oveiiapjnng psychiatric ami fain-’ 
ily case work, schools and correctional agencies. 
The chief types are: childnai s aid sf)cieties, staU* 
wide or local, privately conducled; orphanages, 
especially in their alter cart' depai tim-nts, iiiuJer 
a variety of auspices; miiiiicijnii ;ind county de- 
f>artnients, sometimes in conneclioii with, family 
welfare w'ork, mothers’ aid or juvenile conns 
guidance bureaus connected with schools «)r 
indcqiendentlv conducted, visiting teachers as 
])art of school personnel; and special depart- 
mc'iits or divisions ol other ag<Mieics. sucii as 
family welfare agcaieies, having widca- scope. 
The distinctions betwc'cn strict ly children \s case 
work agciicic'S ami other cairt work agcncic^s are 
uiKTrlain and unstable, since UK-st social case 
work, dealing as it ckx's with familu's, involves 
the intcivsts and spc‘cial jnohkans ot children 
and sinc'c children also tend ii(‘ccss.iril\ to draw' 
into tlieir j>robh‘ms parents, kin and home 
neighborhood. Tliis fact has led to many eon- 
trovcTsial issues among agencies. 

jMcnlical social work, sonu'tiims called hos- 
pital social vv'ork. is s(K*ial case work carric'd on 
in connection with hos]hials, clinics and sana- 
toria as an adjunct to medical treatmc*nt. (\tsc-s 
arise priinarilv from initial crises in tiie health 
of the breadwinner or other inemlHT of the 
family, complicated by other factors, among 
which economic dilhcullic-s are frc’,’ient. Often 
these casc‘s develoj) into multiple instances of 
need for medical trealnuait as other members of 
the patient’s family may be hinncl to have un- 
discovered or untreated maladic*s. Ah'dical social 
work originated in 1905 at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston. It speeddy spread 
over the country; by 1925 there were some live 
hundred agencies and by 1932 perhaps donl)le 
that number. The distinctly inixiliary ]M)sition 
tiiat this branch has held with respc'ct to medical 
institutions, their strictly medical problems, 
personnel and institutional objtrtives, has cre- 
ated some difliculties and limitations. It is obvi- 
ous that th<‘ acceptance of case^^ tends to be 
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determined by purely medical rather than by 
social consiilerations, and that it is often impos- 
sible or at least exceedingly difficult to continue 
the case work to its logical conclusions when the 
responsibility for medical treatment on the jiart 
of the hospital or clinic has ceased. 

Psychiatric social work is an ollshoot of medi- 
cal .social work, but has gradually become dis- 
tinct as the dev elopment of rmaital hygiene has 
afforded an increasing field tor spec!ali:':ation. 
This type of work, at first confined to in.stitu • 
tions for the insane and to organizations serving 
war V'eterans, was ra]niilv exleiuleil to child 
guidance clinics. ]>sychial ric clinics cimncclcd 
witfi hospitals, e'ouris and correctional institu- 
tions, ^ i'oUvtiveagencit's for predelinquent boys 
and girls mental hvgicne clinics, seliools aware 
ot iliflicnhievs with jiroblem childi en and private 
practise. Social case workers with psychiatric 
training liave fnajiicntlv been emjdoyed by other 
case work agencies, sin h as family welfare socie- 
ties, to advist‘ anel hclj^ with difficub. cases 
involving conspicuous problems of menial hy- 
gie*ne, 'riii.'- }‘rj -lise ol emploving the psychi- 
atric .social W’orio i’ is dinunisliing only because 
lli(‘ general training of all case work tends to 
place increasing em}>hasis ujxin persoiitility 
stiieiy of the client . 

Probation, jxirole and after care arc gr()iq>eel 
tfigcthcr as a special t'asc work are‘a, first, be- 
e'aiise of the kiuAvledgc^ <d' legal procedure in- 
volved and tlie acijuaintanci' that they dianaiul 
with penal legislation and teehnlealilies and, 
secoinl, because, although in a sense they rep- 
resent the official and legal recognition of social 
case work, the standards in these fields are as 
yet relatively low. In the Gniled States in recent 
)'ears, however, then has been a marked im- 
j^rovement in the callher of social case work 
under public auspices. In the Hniled Slates 
jmjbalion dev^elopetl as early as iS()9 aiul jiarole 
in the iSyo’s. But sul^stantial jirogress has conic 
only in the last decade or two. Probation is an 
almost universal ]wactise where there are chil- 
dren’s courts. In adult courts it is far less general 
in the United Stales except in tiu* larger cities 
and then usually for eases of felony or for 
W'omen only. Parole in iIk* United States is for 
the most part connected with correctional insti- 
tutions for children and women. Adult institu- 
tions as a wliolc are as yet far behind in any- 
thing but legal-technical ii.se of parole. One 
significant feature of this ])hasc of cas(‘ work is 
that, as institutions of all kinds from orphanage's 
to prisons lose their time honored place us social 
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agencies, hy virtue of the growth of probation quality and extent of personnel. 'Fhe brief sway 
and placing out, llie amount of social case work of this movement and its grudging recognition 
in tliis division increases, so that j^rohation and by industrial eKccutives did not bring (he social 
parole promise to de\ elop into the largt'st field case work in this field to a high standard of ]xt- 
f)f social case work. Aware of this teiulency, its formancc. 'Die employment of case workers in 


leaders are making efforts to jdace training and 
qualifications of j)ractitif)ners on a level com- 
parable wit!) otlicr case work divisions. 

Rural social case work is still comparatively 
new. In th(‘ I’nited Slates tlu‘ great body of 
social case work lias been doiu' in the urban 
centers, chief ]y because its practise and exten- 
sion have de]>entled in considerable degree iiiKui 
prh'atc entleavor and finances. Since wealth as 
well as exploitation has l)e(‘n a jxedominanllv 
urban j’>henonienon, money can he raised ()r is 
voluntarily offered in the large eomnuinities hut 
is relatix'ely unaxailahle in rural dislric-ls. J'or a 
short ]H*riod only, tluring ami direetlx after tlu* 
Wf)rld War, the country districts contributed 
more generally to the “home servie(‘” of th<‘ 
Red Cross and to other agencies whose popular 
ap])eal arose from the w'ar. Such work as is 
carried on in rural communities at ]wt‘senl lends 
to l)e financed from cities. As a resiill a rural 
case work technitjue or ifie adaptation of tech- 
nique recognized as necessary in dealing with 
rural jisyehology has not as yet lu-en worked out 
adetjuately. Where it exists the tendency is away 
from specialization, simx* the rural worker must 
take on all types of cases, d'liis is conspicuously 
shown in tlie duties of county wvlfare officers of 
a few states, for example, North Carolina, in 
whicli social casework is being introduced under 
public aus]nces by county units and umler state 
sii]>ervision and direction, 

'riiere has been some progress in the utiliza- 
tion of tin* social case work method and jier- 
sonnel in imliistry, as, for example, in the 
introduction of case workers in the welfare and 
employment divisions of industrial }>lanls and 
mercantih* establishments and more u-cently in 
the addition of ease workers to the staff of the 
comjx-nsation s(‘r\iee in at least one .state gov- 
ernment. Tfiere had been a few instances of the 
former typt* before the war in the more pro- 
gressive establishments and in some of the more 
])atriarchal industrial commuuities (see Com- 
pany Towns; Wi i.iark Work, iNDifsTRiAi.). 
'rile war multiplli‘d the numl>er of such work- 
ers, as it niulti]died all welfan* ami personnel 
activities in industry, and tended to establish 
the principle of case work technique in indus- 
trial w'elfare service, even though the post-war 
deflation brought a corresponding shrinkage in 


connection with compensation sendee is o^ par- 
ticular significance, however, in that it followed 
the recognition by public authorities of the fact 
that even satisfactory legal and administrative 
jirox'isions for compensation in industrial acci- 
dents ha\'{* in many cases failed to reestablish 
the rcasonaf)Ic adjustment of the family, and that 
tilt* nece.ssarv instrument for the purpose was 
tlu* routine availability of social case work as a 
supplement to social proxision by law. 

It has been the general experience that puldic 
(ir gox’erniiiental agencies do not leml tlieinselves 
as easily as do private agencies to the practise of 
social ease xvork of a high degree of intensity. 
In addition to the unfax orahlt* conditions im- 
jHxscd upon most public departments by the 
TiuLss demands upon its operatixe machinery and 
staff, and by legal limitations, many of \yhich 
are necessarily inllexihle, tlu‘re are the psycho- 
logical hindrances xxhich in the ITnilt'd Stales 
are coyered by the term politics and in Europe 
by the tradition of hureaucracy. Roughly speak- 
ing, social w’ork in the Ihiited Stales has been 
in prix'ale hands. It Jias been free to experiment 
and to refine its metliods. 'The material resources 
of a nation fast increasing in wealth haye ])een 
tapped easily, especially in \ iew of the tendency 
for social Icadcrshi]) and wealth to coincide. On 
the continent and to a lesser degree in Orcat 
Britain social xvork has dexvk'ptai mainly through 
legislation and has been operated l)y public de- 
partments. Th(‘ gain in social h'gislation has 
been .somexyhat ollset by the tardy and inijxrfect 
application of the social case work method, 
which is only slowly heitig grafted upon the 
public operation of social work functions. The 
post-wxr conditkins in Europe have helped 
prohal^Iy mure than any other factor to enrich 
these public serx ices by tlie introduetiou of case 
work principles. In (fi-rmany, for example, these 
principles were embodied in the statutes of 1922, 
1923 and 1924 which proxidc for public relief 
and cliild welfare. Idexihility in service, keeping 
together of the family, relief in lorms suitable 
to the individual circumstances, are legally es- 
tablished. With the increasing trained personnel 
and development of prof essional esprit de corps 
anKJiig the workers, these provisions may he 
realized. In Belgium the only example of what 
may strictly be called case w^ork reported at the 
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Tiitcrnational Conference of Social Work in 
Paris in 1929 was in corinectif)n with work to be 
conducted anionjt homeless men through coop- 
eration between tlie public authorities, empow- 
ered by tlie law of 1S91 to suppress vaga- 
bondage, aiul the Belgian National la*ague for 
Mental Hygiene; the work is carried oti in the 
Bureau of Social l^ehabihtalion <idminislt*red 
uiuii r joint auspices. In these as in other conti- 
nental countries tlu* mass of social work is a 
l>ui>lic 1 unction and social c:ise work is intro- 
duced -, 1 ", rapidly as professional jiressure, the 
pr(A ision of tramed \\()rkcrs and tlie infhience 
of private agenc'ies c:m loice the pact*. (Ireat 
Britain has maintc/uKHl a fair balance betw^vn 
the influence ot private vind that ol j>ul)lic social 
work, and a number of agencies have ’oeen 
follow ing theories defined In the London (fliar- 
ity ()rganisUion So(‘iety. In recent yars an 
inlensi\e eonlro\<'n.y lias In'cn toiulucted be- 
tween adherents ol the iiix'ni} tloyment insurance 
scln'ine aiul its o]>]v)!k nts, w ho draw their forces 
in [xirt from tlu* personnel ol Mu* Charity Oi- 
ganisalion s<K’u*tik‘s, "The issiu* in lhe<‘ves of the 
latter is between “dole" and l asc work, lietwoen 
}aniperi>aition and social rciialiilitation. B<*gard- 
l(‘ss of tlu* merits of the contro\crs\, it is of 
important* to note that Crcal Britain is the only 
Luropean eountry in whicli social case W‘(n*k 
operates to an ajijireciahle degree through agen- 
ci(*s (“iitirely indeju-iuient of the jnil^lic authori- 
ties and in which, although tar less developed, 
it occupies a position cornparahh* with that in 
the Cniled States aiul Canada. 

In both the Sovi^*t Lnion and Italy political 
coiulitions and tlieorles of government have to 
an appreciable extent jnecluvled the practises of 
case wank since the World War. It seems, how- 
ever, that the social work of the Soviet govern- 
ment does tend in that direction tiu-re being 
nothing rejnignant to C’omm unis' jaineiples in 
the individualization of this piiase of state 
service. 

The jiractise of social case work by public 
agencies has l_H*en limited consistently by legal 
restricrions as to seltlenient, residence, tlic 
amount or type of relief to he given and types 
of cases which are acceptable. Jn American 
communities the client of a public agency runs 
the danger of becoming designated a “public 
charge,” wdiich in many cases may lead to de- 
portation, an action always serious and some- 
times catastrophic to the client. 'Lhe physical 
aspect of public departments, the requirement 
that the applicant must appear and often that 


he must ‘Nign up for the pauper list,” the j>oIicy 
of making budgetary provisions reacli a maxi- 
mum clientele, the generally untrained public 
sendee ptTsonnel, especially before the intro- 
duction of civil ser\ice reforms, have consti- 
tuted further obstacles to case work slaiulards 
ill [nihlic agencies. 1 11 the course of time aiul in 
VRwv of these difhcultics certain compromises 
have been w'orkt*d out between juiblii* and pri- 
vate agencies. Among these are the public sul.- 
sidizing 0} j private ca.se work agencies; the dcsic- 
natioii of private ageneies as agt*nts of tlu* public 
authonties either in toto or f(»r investigation and 
reeommeiidation; the division of funetions as- 
signing simpler or ]H‘nsioii tyju-s of cases to the 
jHibi.c hoily and more intensive cases to private 
ageiK ies; the sup|>lementatloii of juililic relief in 
speciUc instances on recommendation of tlic 
private agency (which, h()W'c\er, retains rcsjuin- 
sil'-iiity for treatment V, and, especially in courts 
and jH*naI or reformatory institutions, the sup- 
jdying by jn'ivate agt*ncies of the necessary case 
work personnel, which, while thus holding 
cjuasi-puhhk ;'<)sitions, is financed and con- 
trolled by private ageiK'ies. 

Few concepts in tlu* social sciences are sf) 
little understood and so cavalierly dismissed 
from serious examination botli by social scien- 
tists and by laymen as tliat of social case w'ork. 
'The colorful remark about “tlu* cautious statis- 
tical Christ” well describes the altitude* of those 
wlio regard social case work as a synonym for 
charitable relief and tx*j('c*t it therefore as an 
ungenerous and s]Mritually or aesthetic.ally oh- 
jectionahk* type of charily. On the otlier hand, 
as an integral ])art of social work it has been 
coiulemncd as “a palliative” by the rejwesenta- 
tives of political and economic thought who 
proceed from an analysis of the present social 
onier to a ]>ositive schenu* for its displacement 
or radical modilication. More pertinent ]H*rhaps 
is the criticism brought forward by those who 
accept tlie function of social work in the existing 
order. 

A searching scrutiny of the theory of social 
case work and of its evolving technicjue has 
indeed appeared in recent years within the pro- 
fe.ssif»n itself. The cpiestion has been asked, for 
example, whetlicr it is possilile to judge the 
results of social case w'ork How are such results, 
if any, to he measured? What arc the criteria 
applicable to so complicatckl a process? What 
allowance, if any, in thes<; results can be made 
for the accidental but quantitatively important 
factors of an inadequate caliber of workers and 
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agencies, of an uninformed public, of insufficient psychiatric social work or of psychological ther- 
fiinds? What proportion of such improvement as apy. Still another possible conclusion has been 
is found is due to social case work rather than suggested that if case work is a skilled service 
to other environmental changes, such as increas- for unadjusted jKTsonalilies and families, unre- 
ing prosperity, social legislation, education? And lated to the question of economic self-support, 
if beneht may come from both case work and it should be carried on by private practitioners 
mass measiin^s, v\'}iich is tlie more I'conomical who would chargt‘ fees as do other professional 
expenditure of material and energy? The recent workers. Psychiatric case workers in conjunction 
introduction of a “dcjxaidency index” to meas- with psychiatrists haw already gone into such 
ure statistically the incidenc<* of the economic private practise for d(dinitt‘ fees, others in a 
factor runs counter to the theory of social case somcuhat informal way have carried on inde- 
work which has mainlainetl that the economic pendent private pj'actisc*, and several social case 
factor may bi‘ only one of many and therefore workers Ixu c seriously considered inaugurating 
an inade(]uate guide for diagnosis or treatment. professional private social case work p?*actise 
Is this theory valid, and will it stand statistical 'i’hus the case work agency now supporttal by 
scrutiny as it does demonstration by individual philanthro]>ic contributions ma\ logically be- 
cases? come eitlxT a public service function or private 

In social case work as in all social work the professional practise or both. 
ser\'ice of agencies has been e\]^anding beyond Jn cmintries f>iirsltle the United States and 
the limits of the lower economic strata into the Canada sonu‘ of these questions are not irnme- 
community as a whole. (\)urts, child guidance diatcly pertinent, since a much larger jiroport ion 
bureaus, visiting teachers, bear relatixely little of the case work is alreatly uiuler government 
of the stamp of serxice for the economically dis- auspices and is clearly recognized as a function 
advantaged. But prior to the tlepression which incident to the other public services, such as 
began in iq 2 (gexen in the so-call<‘(l family agen- hygiene, poor n lief, education, social insurance 
cies which carry the older burden of relieving and child w<‘lfare. Private philaiithrojiic en- 
economic tlistR'Ss the proportion of ‘‘needy” deavor is employt'd mort‘ in exerting ]>ressure‘ 
ca.scs had been decrea.sing as compared with for the introductioii aiul development of ad- 
cases of family maladjustment iiulependent of vanced technical case work methods, in most 
the economic factr>r. Iji fact it has been tin* instances (lerived from Am(‘ricaii techniciues. 
avowed pur]K)se of many of the agencies to Whereas some of the ijuestions enumerated 
divvst themselvtxs as last as conditions would have been e\]>lf>red b\ the usual method of dis- 
permit of any distinct responsibility for assist- cussion and confereiua*, others liave givtai rise 
ance in cases of purely economic distress and to in various American centers of social work to 
specialize in dealing with unatljusti'd families research projects of more or l(‘ss far reaching 
and other strictly case work tasks indcjH-mienlly scope, involving evaluation of ( ast' work results 
of the presence or absence of the econennic and j>roccdures, qualitative and c|uantitativc 
factor. Moreover some of their spokesiiKMivvonld studies of the incidence )f case work in ]io])ii- 
make the focus of interest for family agencies lation units, indices and llueluatioii of case loads 
the functioning of the family as a sr)ck>IogicaI and studu-s in reeortliiig and terminology, 
institution a purely <*diicational and propa- Social case work, vvliilc chitlly a bornnvci 
ganda task while still others regard case work from the social sciences, has also made reciprocal 

as an exclusively psychological service rendered contributions- first, the concejU of social malad- 
enlircly on the level of personality relation.ships. jnstment of the indivitlual as replacing in ern- 
'Phe (luesiion tlnai arises as to whether tlie j)liasis that of social or individual pathology; 
development of case work as a scientific method second, tht* case method of social research; and, 
of ticaling with those incapable of social self- third, the case work test of social conditions and 
maintenance l<*ads logically away from r<*lief of of the effects of social mass measures. 'Phesc 

those in economic tlistress, leaving this function contrihiitions arc claimed by ca.se work not as 

to the public autlioritics, to a kind of “.service independent concepts of its own creation, bill 
to the unadjusted.” 11 it is thus dissociated from as the synthe.sis and focus of nascent thought 
material relief, eau it obtain private support? Or whicli the particular function of case work ren- 

shoiild it not also become a distinct public func- dered j>ossiblc of articulation. Thus, for ex- 

tion? in any cas<* social case work thus conceived ample, vvliercas sociology has tended to deal 
falls into tlu‘ categoiy of mental hygiene and with social work as a series of separate social 



Social 

problems, such as dependency, alcoholism or 
crime, to be met by a variety of social institu- 
tions, each functioning in its special field, the 
e\i>ericnces of the case worker have found this 
interpretation less and less tenable and the cu- 
iniilative results of case analysis ha\'e forced the 
breaking down of these separate classes of social 
])athology. On close analysis the clients of the 
sexerai types of social work institutions show 
greater similarity than diversitv as groups and 
greater divergence than resemblance as indi- 
viduals. Thus the social case U()rk<‘r has been 
led to conclude that the individual client pre- 
sents not a specimen of a S(»eial class, but rather 
an instance of imperfect adjustments to the 
particular concatenation of cfivironineTital and 
psychological conditions. Each indiviilual client 
according to this conception represents the cross 
section of a multi] >licily of social forces, both 
“creative” and “pathological.” 'Elie social worker 
con<‘ei\es of social life at, continuously creating 
for tlie indi\ idual problems of adjustnuait which 
cannot always be met successfully. An\ instance 
oi failure rejiresents a combination of “causes,” 
r<rogni/ed as such in ret’osjiect only and pre- 
senting a ]»arlicular ]iat1em of inaladiustinent 
^^lllell calls for its corresjionding pattern of re- 
adjustment or treatment, d'he task of selt- 
mainlenaoce, in otluT words, is a function of 
\'ariabies in a varialiU* setting. 

As a eontriluitiou to methods of social research 
ease work has brought a refinement in imensive 
analysis as a corrective to tlie threatening abuse 
ol statistics. C/ase work is not o]>[K)sed to or 
iiceessarilv distinct fiom oi inconsistent with 
the statistical method, any more than the case 
method of teacliing in medicine or law is incoin- 
jiatible with generalizations. It ser\es rather as 
a counterjKirt, emjihasi/mg the more intensive 
analysis of feAver items and the us.- therefore ol 
sinijiler statistical methods, as aga t the corre- 
lation of larg(‘ numbers of items and their ma- 
nipulation by the more complex metliods of 
statistics. It is concerned mor(‘ with the varia- 
tions aiul nniUijdicit\ of correlations tlian with 
tlieir uniforniitv. But it raises the dfuibts shared 
by otlicr fields of social science as to the jinssi- 
bility of reducing all or the most important 
variables in social relations to items suniciently 
clean cut and eomparalile to permit of manipu- 
lation by advancecl mathematical formulae, and 
as to the applicability of statistical treatment to 
qualitative factors wdiich do not lend themselves 
to numerical c cpression beyond the c^iunt of 
'‘good, fair and poor.” 'Ehe ca&e work method 
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has spread into the broader field of social re- 
search partly by way of the social survey , a! 
though in the field of family budgets the soci/l 
survey antedated the development of the indi 
vidual case work method. Studies in criminob 
ogy, judicial procedure and abuses, psycluatry, 
community organization, cultural changes, in- 
dustrial relations, the working out of sjiecial 
problems like those of casual and migratory 
labor, difficulties associated with immigration 
and the like, all have been pursued with increas- 
ing use of tlu‘ case method, and in many in- 
stances personnel trained in social case work 
have been called upon for assistance. 

'J'he third contribution of case work to the 
social sciences is attributable less to its particular 
technique than to its routine practise by organi- 
zations interested in the larger social problems 
and in the ]>r()moti( ii of mass measures. 'Ehe 
data for much social and eilucational It*gislation 
have come from routine social case work. d1ie 
practicability and effectiveness of such meas- 
ures have often been tested in the same w^ay. 
Public health education, including antitubercu- 
losis work, social hygiene and mental liygiene, 
changes in the judiciary system, criminal and 
civil procedure, safety legislation, workmen’s 
compensation, child lal>or, minimum wage leg- 
islation and legislative chang<*s in public admin- 
istration are some of the social measures and 
movements tluis initialed, tested or im])ro\e(i 
by the ]>ractise of case work. 'Pile contribution 
involved in this function is not strictly of a 
theoretical nature, nor is it, on the other hand, 
merely of a practical administrative charactei . 
It may be compared with the function in jKilitical 
science of field studies f>f difierenl jxditical the- 
ories by local obsciwaition of their workings 
untlcr the several governments jiractising them. 
Perhaps the difference and the chief limitation 
of case work in this field of usefulness lie mainly 
in the tendency of social case work to regartl the 
theoretical generalizations as relatively inciden- 
tal to its main task rather than as distinct ob- 
jectives in themselves. 

Philip Klf.int 

Trainino For. The question as to whether 
social work is or is not a {irofession has l^ecn the 
subject of continuous debate since 1915, when 
Al)raham Flexner answered the question in the 
negative. Certain developments have been under 
way which point definitely toward the fulfilment 
of at least some of the neex^ssary conditions upoi . 
which that status is predicated These relate ♦ 
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the cstiihlishmcnt of professional standards and 
th(‘ creation of educational institutions in the 
field of sf)cial work. Even today, however, the 
answer cannot 1 k" ^i\ en unetjuivocally. For the 
standards are not uniforTnly hi^h and it is dilli- 
ciilt to deterinine to what extent they are met by 
tliose employed in social work. 'Ehe Ibiited 
States census of ff)r the lir.st time classilied 
social work as a distinct profession, listing 3 1,241 
jxTsons as members. Ral})h Ilnrlin, who in i()26 
estimated the nuinl)er of social workers in the 
Ihiited States as 25,000, concluded on the basis 
of this census that if persons classilied in other 
categories w1k» might properly be termed social 
workers Avere taken into account, the total 
number in 1^30 was ]irobably between 40,000 
and 42,500. 

Professionalization in social work as in other 
fields has ]Kissed through scAcral stages. 'Phe 
pioneers necessarily secured their training on the 
job. Soon there developed organized a}>pren- 
tiee.shij) plans, provitliiig supervision and related 
slud\ along with j^ractieal exjHM*ience in a social 
agency. 'Then came the formalization and im- 
jU'ovement of training, beginning as early as 
iS(yS Avith the estalilishiuent of a summer school 
in Nt‘W York and followed at the opening of the 
century by schools otTering academic courses 
covt'ring an entire year. In 15 such schools 

joinetl together to form the Association of Train- 
ing Schools for Professional Social Work, now 
the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work. 

JVofessional organization developed later. Al- 
though the Natif>nal Conference of Social Work 
had been founded as early as 1H73 as the Con- 
f(T(‘nce of C’harities and Corrections, it Avas not 
until i(j2j that a ]'>rofessional organization, the 
Anu*rican Association of Social Workers, was 
created. Its jirogram has comjirised: protective 
a.spects, mciiuiing interest in salaries, vacations, 
security ot t<*nure; .standards of practise, repre- 
sented in (jualifications for admission to mem- 
bership; organization of local chapters; stimula- 
tion ot research and publicatitm of job analyses 
and other technical literature; imjmwemeiit of 
standards of social Avork in civil ser\dce; and 
constructive mov<‘s with respect to administra- 
tiv^e and legislative c]uestions, chiefly of nation 
wide concern. 'The membership of this organi- 
zation on July 1, 1933, approximately 7500. 

The impetus toward the development of 
jpcx’ial schools of social work came first from the 
social agencies themselv es rather than from edii- 
‘ational institutions, although from the begin- 


ning some of these schools were affiliated with 
universities. The Boston 'IVaining School foi 
Social Workers, founded in i(p4, was conduct eu 
under the auspices of Simmons College and 
Ilarv^ard University. Almo.st at the .same time an 
unafTiliated institution, the New York School of 
Philanthropy (now the Nevv^ York School of 
Social Work), expanded its curriculum to fill a 
full academic year instead of a summer course. 

The original constitution of the assoc-iation 
schools limited membta’ship to educational in- 
stitutions “maintaining a course of training for 
j>rf>fessional social work covxTing at least one 
academic year, and including a substanti.d 
amount of both cla.ss instruction and siqxTvised 
field work.” Standards as at jvresemt applied to 
schools seeking admissif)n were formidated in 
i()2S; they .stipulate that the .school mu.st have 
existed tor two academic vt^ars and reijuire a 
satisfactory written guarantv' that it will con- 
tinue for TH)t less than thn^e years from the date 
of admission. In 1933 there wen* 25 nuanber in- 
stitutions, 10 of which vvt're among the 15 
charter members. With 4 exceptions -the New 
York School of Social Work; the Ptamsylvania 
School of Social and Health Work, founded in 
i()oS; the Graduate School of Jewish Social 
Work in New York (dlv, founded in i(>2f); and 
the Atlanta School of Social Work, founded in 
1920 and conducted primarily for N(‘groes -all 
these .schools are at pre.stait an integral j>art of an 
acatlernic institution, in 9 cases a state university. 
Cieographically the schools art* highly concen- 
trated in the nortlu'astern stales, hdfteeii are 
located north of the Mason and Dixon’ line and 
no farther west than C ’hicago, 3 in the south and 
only 7 Ava*st ol Chicago. Tlu‘ location of these 
.schools corresponds roughly to the distribution 
<)1 social workers. Since schools in the associa- 
tion vary widt'ly in their plan of organization, it 
is difficult to make general statements about 
their curricula. Usually, however, the curricu- 
lum of a school includes three types of materia;, 
which have been designated by the association 
as lolloAVs: fundamental techniques, atlaptations 
of scientific material to the needs of social work, 
courses in the practise of social work, general 
courses in social work theory and philosoj)hy, 
and field work, which is staled to be “planned 
and suf)ervi.sed experience in the practice of 
social work*’ and vviiich must be “under the edu- 
cational control of the school.” 

I’o assist the schools in developing their 
cumcida and to vv'ork toward greater uniformity 
of content in training for social work, the a.s.so- 
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ciation in December, 1932, adopted a minmuim 
curriculum and ai^reed by the year 1935; to 
authorize a sc1k)o 1 to offer to any student havinj[T 
completed that curriculum at the end of mie 
graduate year of stiuly a provisional certiiicate 
approved by the association. It is not anticipated 
that this will increase the number of persons 
who receive advanced degrees, as it is assumed 
that such degna\s would not be awarded unless 
additional gratliiale work had been completed. 
J^irt of the minimum curriculum may be in- 
cluded in the undergraduate year, ]>r()vided that 
the student completes in addition om* year of 
jiostgradiiate study in a jiroiessional curriculum. 
Committees comfiosed of ]iersons tt'aching these 
courses in mernbei schools are stud\ ing the con- 
tent of each of the courst‘s j>rescribed in tins 
curriculum with a view to suggesting some de- 
gree of uniformity in subject matter. No attempt 
has been made to set up j)rer<'< juisites in the 
social sciences for admission to professional 
courses; and at the })resent time there is little 
uniformity on this point, although the under- 
graduate schools usually pre^scribe study (ff llie 
social sciences. 

There is no unanimity among the schools as to 
entrance conditions, length of course or recogni- 
tion accordt'd to those who complete it. 'The 
association stipulates merelv tlial a school should 
“provide a curriculum covering two full aca- 
demic yt‘ars,'’ and that “at k'ast percent of 
the students accepted for subjects in the j'rolcs- 
si()tial curriculum must have secaired two years 
of academic credit beyond high school.” 
Whether or not both tb<‘se years must be post- 
graduate is still an open t|uestion. 'I’o attract 
graduate students to the schools iinancial in- 
ducements in the form ol scholarships or Icllow- 
shl]>s may^ be offered, and in some instances 
thert‘ is a modilied a]>pretiticeshii > arrangement 
wluTC‘by an agency pays a stipeiui n the student, 
(sually in return for a certain pn)j)ortion <»f his 
• me and a “gentleman’s agrt'cment” that he 
vill remain on the stall, at least lor a y'ear, upon 
completion of the training pcrioil. It is doubtful, 
however, whether tin* latter plan t:an be fcdlowed 
if liekl work is to be in any real sensi* under the 
control of the school. After circularizing the 
member schools a committee of the a.ssociation 
reported in 1929 that “fully thn'e-fourths of the 
expressions of opinion are to the effect that 
fellowships or other forms of iinancial aid are 
essential in securing the nunc desirable students 
h)r other than untlergraduate courses.” In one 
school every student had either a scholarship^ 


fellowship or assistantship. An inquiry Iw the 
writer in 1930 shotved that of the tonil of 1015 
degrees aw'arded in t)ie five-year fieriotl 1926-30 
inclusive, slightly over 50 }H‘rcent were bache- 
lors’ degrees, doctors’ degrees accounting for i 
percent. Certificates and diplomas are given in 
some instances in addition to an academic de- 
gree; in others to persons who do not qualify for 
tlie latter; while in still others, primarily those 
schools not a part of a degree giving Institution, 
they are the only recognition offered. In this 
period 2.S4 onv-year certificates and 400 two- 
year ccrtilicates or diplomas were givcai by 17 
scliools. Most of the schools admitted iinclas.si- 
licd as w'ell as regular students. 

1 igures compiled sinc'e 1930 In' the associa- 
tion do not show an increase in tlic percentage of 
advanced dt^grecs granted. Thv total enrolment 
( i stiulents majoring in social work m 24 scli(»(>ls 
on \(}veml>cr 1, i(>32, was 2S63,of whom 1534 
were full tim(‘ stuckaits. I^'ijty-ii\e periaait ol the 
total were reporl(‘d as holding i bachelors” 
degrees. In tlu‘ academic year i(;3i 32 the 
schools awaulcd 2^3 bachelors’ degrees, ibb 
masters’ and 5 doctors’. Students who did not 
receive degrees l>ul who leceived diplomas or 
certificates numbered 170, making a total of 624 
who com]>lcte(.l a program ol training, d’he in- 
fluence of the schools is, bowc‘\er, wider than 
the number of tluar gratlu.it(‘s would im])ly, 
since tluo'c art* many part timt* studt nls in addi- 
tion to those who leave before comj>leting all 
degree ret j u i rei nci it s . 

I’he extent to which jirofessional standard:; 
arc met by the total number ol social workcis 
cannot at present be measureil ellectivt‘ly in 
terms t)f the membershi]> of the American Asso- 
ciation of Sticial Workers, since up tt) July i, 
1933, niembership had been basetl simj)ly on a 
record t)f expt'rieiice in “social ageticiesol recog- 
nized standing.” New rc([uireinents adopted in 
1930 anti put into force July i, J933, stijiulate 
that apjilicants for full membership mu.st have 
a minimum of 24 semester hours of teelinical 
courses in a schot)l of social work and 300 hours 
of supervised field work practise in addition to 
20 semester hours of biological and social 
sciences, which may be taken in atiy approved 
college. Frt)in this date on therefore it would 
apj)car that the jirofessional association of social 
workers will be recruited from those who have 
had at least some professional pre]iarati()ii in 
schools of social work. Whether this step will 
lead to the certification of social workers cannot 
at present be determined, but the experimental 
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plan of voluntary registration in California effec- and in the former country graduates who receive 
tive after May i, 1934, points in this direction, state diplomas as H 

The rapidity with which j)uhlic tax supported fied for positions in the public service. In 
agencies are assuming the responsibility for general there is greater emphasis upon }>repara- 
many social work activities increases the need tion for social work in European countries than 


for some such method of identifying qualified 
practitioners in the field. 

Monetary remuneration in social work is 
closely rt‘lated to the j’^roblem of standards. 
A study by llurlin made in 1926 indicated that 
the average wage of tlie social workers had not 
increased in terms of real wages from 1913 to 
1925 and was at the time on a j’lar with that of 
elementary school teachers and below that r>f 
Jugh school and university teachers. At the same 
time social work is demanding postgraduate 
training and the \acation schedule in social 
agencies does not, as in tlie case of the teacher, 
make it easy to secure aib aTicial academic work 
without reliTU|uishing employment. 

Soentl work, like teaching, is predomii'antly a 
woman's })r()fession. According to the census the 
ratio of men U) women .social worl.ers in nyto 
was j to 4, a probable oxerestiinate of men be- 
cause of definition. 'I’lie ratio in tlu‘ member.ship 
of the .'\merican Association of Social Workers 
is estimated at about 1 to (>. Among the students 
reported as enrolled in the schools in Scjnember, 
1930, the ratio was i to (>.2, but on November i, 
1932, it hail risiMi to i to (>.5. It is note- 
worthy that the men were not ev'enly distributed 
in the i(S schools in which men and women are 
acee])ted on eijual terms, 7 schools reporting (S3 
jHTcent of the total male enrolment. 

'J'hc predominance of women in the field, 
both in the professional associations and in the 
schools, is even more marked in Tairope. Most of 
the European schools accept only women stu- 
dents. 'J'he Cierman association of social workers 
has been solely a women’s organization, al- 
though men ha\'e occupied administrative posi- 
tions in social work. In Europe the develop- 
ments in training have in general paralleled those 
in the Ihiited States; there are, however, some 
important differences. Schools of social work in 
Great Britain, from their inception at the open- 
ing of the twentieth century, have been closely 
tied up with the universities; and all I2 in 1930 
were members of the Joint University Council 
for Social Studies. Connection with universities 
is not as general in the 9 continental countries 
which in I92(S recorded schools of social work, 
ranging in number from 36 in (iermany to i 
in Poland. In Germany and Belgium the schfxds 
are under the control of government authorities, 


in the United States. On the other hand, more 
schools are conducted under religious au.spices 
in continental countrii's than in the United 
States; in (ireat Britain there arc no schools with 
religious affiliations. In (iermany the classifica- 
tion of schools into Roman Catholic, Protestant 
and non-sectarian is formal and definite. 'I’he 
Roman C’atholic schoeds of all countries are 
organized in the 1 nternational C'alholic Social 
Service Ihiion, with headijuarters in Brussels. 
In a repoit to tlie Jiiternalional C’onference of 
Social Work in Ikiris in 192S ihere were li.sted 
1 1 1 schools in 17 countries and continents, not 
including 2 schools newlv opened, 1 lu Japan 
and I in Italy. In 192S the international Con- 
ference founded an International C'ommittee of 
Schools of Social Work to facilitate exchange of 
opinion and t^xperiiaice among schools and to 
deal with problems of' international cooperation, 
.such as exchange of teai hers aiitl students, 
organization of an information center, formation 
ot international .study committ(‘es and partici- 
pation in international coiigres.ses for social 
work. 

Social work is in a .sense jiassiiig through a 
ph«ise of development which has been common 
to all professional groups in its emergence from 
the ap[)renticeship pkm of training to the es- 
tablishment of professional education in insti- 
tutions of higher learning, with emphasis upon 
work done on the graduate le\el Moreover it is 
attempting to co\er the distance between tho.se 
extremes in a space of time which may seem 
alarmingly short as compared with the cx- 
jK'rience of older j)rofessional grouj^s. 

In achieving its goal of professionalization 
social work is faced with a difficulty inherent in 
its own nature which is not shared, for examjile. 
by law and medicine. Its practitioners are for the 
most part employed by one group to render 
service to another and thus their allegiance is 
claimed iti two directions, sometimes dia- 
metrically oppo.sed. 'Vo build up an ethical code 
of practise under these circumstances is a 
difficult task, and the failure of the community at 
large to value the services of social workers in the 
terms accorded to other profe.ssional groups may 
be the result at least in part of this characteristic 
of the service program. For this among other less 
important reasons it is impossible for social work 
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to follow too closely the forms provided hy any 
of the other professions, although it looks to 
these professions constantly for suggestion and 
precedent. 
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SOCIAL WORK, 'J'KAJNINC; LOR. 6Vr So- 
cial Work, section on Social Work, Train- 
ing roR. 

SOCIA 'rhc terms socialism, commu- 

nism and collectivism, which have often been 
used intcichangeahly, are ambiguous and ill de- 
fined; for this reason they ha\e an exceedingly 
wide range of s]H*cific connotations. Proudhon, 
wLo passionately combated communism as 
understood in his time, was later classed by 
Ib'inrich Diet/el as a communist. 'Phe Ilakunin- 
ists in the hirst International were the original 
collectivists, but to Paul Leroy-Peaiilieii collec- 
tivism stood lor all varit'tics of sciiailific social- 
ism. d'he term .socialism was lir.st used in its 
modern sense in in tin* Owenite L’o- 

operatire May^azinc to denote tendencies oj)- 
posed to liluTal iiidi\ ichialism and in the nS^o's 
was applied in both haigland and h>ance to 
describe the social ideals of ( )wcn, Saint-Simon 
and lo)urier. With the victors of the Warxian 
ideology, however, it came to lx* inK rpreted in a 
restricted sense, (ieorge Rernard Shaw, for 
example, understands bv socialism “the com- 
plete discarding of tht' institution of jirivate 
jiroperty . . . and the di\ ision of the rt‘sultant 
public income eciually and indiscriminately 
among the entire population,’' a de.scription 
which woiiKl not a]>])ly to the social order advo- 
cated by Saint-Simonians and lM)urierists and 
would be rejected also by many" socialist leaders 
of the present time. Every delinition tniist fail — 
as Diet/el and Somliart have conclusively 
showm- which focuses attention uj>on external 
features only and overlooks the central motil of 
all socialist movements. 

Although colhotivism has bei‘n used as the 
general concept ol which socialism, comiiuinism 
and anarchism are the sj)ecial variants, it seems 
W'i.ser to adopt sociahsm, an expression which 
has left so much deeper an imprint on the j>ub- 
lic mind, as the all inclusive term. P'or the 
purposes of this article therefore the delinition 
of socialism must embrace the characteristic 
common to all these ideologies throughout his- 
tory and to the organized socialist movements of 
the more recent period. These are: lir.st, a con- 
demnation of the existing political and social 
order as unjust; second, an advocacy of a new' 
order consistent w ith moral values; thirtl, a be- 
lief that this ideal is realizable; fourth, a convic- 
tion that the immorality of the established order 
is traceable not to a fixed world order or to the 
unchanging nature of man but to corrupt insti- 


tutions; fifth, a program of action leading to the 
ideal through a fundamental remolding of 
human nature or of institutions or both; aiid, 
sixth, a revolutionary will to carry out this pro- 
gram. The fact can scarcely be o\ cremphasiztxl 
that no true socialist is satisfied wdth merely 
tx-onomic reforms lull advocates also a distinct 
educational, ethical and aesthetic policy. 

The content of socialism may further be 
circumscrib(‘d if it is indicattxl what doctrines 
and nio\ements, to which the socj..list label has 
for .some reason become attached, arc not to be 
regarded as forms of socialism. To begin with 
the coinmunism which some students di.scern ir 
certain ty]u*s of primitivt' .social on^anizalion is 
not a socialist jdicnomenon, since it rcfiresents a 
natural, organic evolution rather than a con- 
scious cflort . Nor is the communism of tlu* earlv 
Christians and of some of tlieir lattu' followers a 
nianife.station of socialism. If they rcEelled 
against the existing order, it was to saw then 
own souls rather than to build a new societ\ ; 
and their organization n‘]>rcscnted a commu- 
nism of consumption of goods freely given and 
receivisl, a form of rcliyiosrr Uchcshmuniifiismu'i 
('Proeltsch). Similarly tlu‘ communistic orders of 
meiliatwal friars were not fighting the world 
but fleeing from it. 'The famous Jesuit colony in 
Paraguay, whicdi flourished betwtvn ibo2 and 
171)7, did not atttanpl to create a better .society 
but was merely an experiment in religious 
colonization and missionary work atnong the 
natives. Organized Christianity, both Catholic 
and Protestant, has never been socialistic; it has 
tried to eradicate the worst features of the pre- 
vailing .sy.stem by develo])ing the moral forces of 
society. d’lu‘ Rrrmn novarum of Leo Xin promul- 
gated in iS()i aiul the ()f Pius 

XI ill 193 T are of similar ])ur])ort, excejit that the 
later encyclical imlulges in a .stronger criticism 
of the existing order. Analogous in spirit was the 
Social Creed announced by the h'ederal Council 
of the Churches of C’hrist in America in 1908; it 
emphasized humanitarian principles and has 
been revised in line with newer programs of 
social })lanning and control in Social Ideals of the 
Churches, which was ap])rovcd by the same body 
in 1932. 

In recent years a number of governmental 
policies have been improperly identified with 
socialism. One of them is war coiTimunism, 
w'hich has often recurred in history, coupled 
occasionally wdth an exaltetl messianism. An 
outstaiuling instance of this is the empire of the 
Incas in Peru, which was primarily a military 
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organization serving the interests of its rulers 
'rhe glorification of the regulative measures of 
helligercnts in the World War as war socialism 
was in part a halting apology for a war which 
members of the Second International supported; 
such misinterpretation was possible only be- 
cause of an o^^t‘remphasis on the externals of 
socialism. Miinicijial socialism may in the future 
become an integral part of a functioning socialist 
system, init in its present form it is a j>urely 
utilitarian program. The same is true of all 
schemes of plaimeil economy and j>artial social- 
izatifin which do not disturb the essential fea- 
tures of capitalism. Nor is the Italian corpora- 
tive stati*, which has not hecai fully n\i!i/cd as 
yet , a socialist instil ut ion. Despite its prett nsions 
at a syntiiesis of nationalism and sociaii.sm Ger- 
man National Socialism i*^ fui.damcntallv a re- 
action against soci dism. \v\ some elements in 
this eNtnanely lu'Uu'ogc neons movement may be 
regarded as a late oll.spring o( the feudal and 
romantic type of socialism. Thus Gottfried 
h'etlcT, an early and still important theorist of 
Rillerism, considers the domination ol finanee 
capital to be tlu'cliicf cause of economic distress; 
he advocates the !i,ilionah/ation of banks and the 
unaneing of pulilic works through the issue of 
lon-interest b(‘aring eertilieates. 

Finally, the jirogranis of certain reform groups 
have soTuetiines been unjustlv interpreted as 
socialistic, ddic teachings of a school of leading 
(rcrman professors in tlu' last third of tlr* nine- 
teenth century were designated by tlieir op- 
jHHients as socialism of the chair merely because 
they critici/etl tin. shoi'tcoinings of laissez faire 
capitalism and advocated its regulation. I'hcre 
is not mneh more soei.ilism in the economic, 
sociological and juristic tloctrines of (he h'rcnch 
vsolidarists, who without rejecting the ca}>ilalist 
system pro])()sc to make it more .ooperat ve in 
cfiaracter, thereby improving ti.e status of the 
propertyless grouj)s. A similar jiKigment should 
be passed upon so-called Darwinian socialism 
of laitlwdg Woltrnann and ot Iters, w ho attempt 
to base socialism upon the jirinciplc of struggle 
for existence. 

Varieties of socialism may be classified ac- 
cording to tlieir ideals of ju.stice, their motiva- 
tions, their attitud(‘S toward the state and their 
methods of attaining their ideals. The ari.sto- 
cratic socialism of Plato, of Campanella, of 
Fichte in his later period, of some of the ro- 
matitics and of Rodbertus condemns existing 
society from the point of view of society, not of 
the individual, in terms of the voUmte ^merale 


rather than of the volonie dc tom (Dictzcl). The 
suum cuique of IMato is therefore its regulative 
principle. It is socialism imposed from ab()\e 
which disregards the selfish interests of indi- 
viduals and tries to establish justice by organiz- 
ing society in variegated groups. In recent years 
Othmar Spann, who regards popular st)cialism 
as an inconsistent medley of collectivism and 
liheralism, has sought to revamp such aristo- 
cratic socialism in a system which he calls uni- 
versal ism. 

Communistic socialism, the olde.st of all 
forms, looks toward the itlcal of absolute 
equality and seeks to express the vulontf' dc tous\ 
it appears in practically all periods w hen masses 
ait living in wretchedness, .surrounded by 
wealth. Its ideal, which represents an unlimited 
extension of the ideal of the family to the stale, 
*an be expressed in the maxim, probably of .stoic 
origin: “i'Voin eacfi according to his capacity, to 
each according to his needs.” On the other hand, 
the socialism which has as its ideal not a me- 
chanical equality of all members of society but 
rather a ]>otential ecpialily — in the sense of the 
maxim of Saint-Simon’s followers, ‘‘bVom each 
aeeording to his cajxicity, to each according to 
his merit”-- has as its fundamental tenet not 
common ow'uership but the elimination of all 
unearned increment. 'Fhe contrast between 
these tWT> ideals, which was striking when scien- 
tific socialism first emerged, virtually disap- 
jieared when Marxism became the dominant 
.socialism of Kuroj)c; but after tlu‘ World War 
the distinction again acc[iiircd vital iiiij)ortanee. 

Socialism may be motivated l>y the religious 
or moral convidions of its advocates or by prin- 
ciples derived from empirical facts claimed to be 
the source of Marxian socialism and other recent 
trends or bv resentment against the ugliness of 
capitalist ci\ ihzation, as in the case of William 
A'lorris. Socialist attitudes towaril the state 
dillei. state socialism would establish state 
owneiship and would havtr the state control fu- 
ture production, while cooperative socialism, 
which distrusts llie state and fears tlu; over- 
development of bureaucracy, would base its 
system upon the organization of independent 
producers (guild s(x:ialism, syndicalism, indus- 
trial unionism). On the other hand, anarchism 
holds the historical state to be the ultimate 
source of exploitation and maintains that no 
reasonable .social order can be establislied w'ith- 
out its destruction. Couce])li()ns as to the 
methods whereby socialist ideals are to lie real- 
ized likewise vary; experimental socialism claims 
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that the new social order can result only from 
new social inventions; evolutionary socialism 
assumes that the essential elements of the new 
order are ^^radually evolving within capitalist 
civilization; re\(>Iutionary socialism maintains 
that the establishment of the new Sfjciety can he 
achieved only by VK)lent ujwising; agrarian or 
liberal socialism regards as the only remedy the 
elimination of land monopoly, which it considers 
to be the sole cause of exfdoitation; jural social- 
ism conceives the main task of the new society 
as the codification of economic rights, of which 
A. Monger holds tliree to be fundamental: the 
right to the whole produce of labor, to existence 
and to work. 

All attempts to show strictly chdimited periods 
in the development of socialism have failed. 
There is no positive correlation between the 
socio-economic surroundings and the type of 
socialistic theory, for the creative power of great 
individuals is always decisive. Neither is it true 
that modern socialism is exclusively scientilic 
whereas the jwevious forms of socialism were 
utopian. 'I 'here arc, for example, elements in the 
tliought of Plato, More and IVoudhon whicli 
express fundamental relations more clearly than 
do any of tlie later socialists. It is nevertheless 
true that there is a dominant tendency in mod- 
ern socialism to secularize the state completely, 
to base socialism exclusively on science and to 
make it a conscious movement of the proletarian 
class. 

PiU'-Makxian SoeiAJjSM. The precursors of 
socialism from auticjuity until the eighteenth 
century worked in a higlily religious or meta- 
physical atmosphen*. Certain theories or move- 
ments ilcA eloped during this period, liowever, 
show scntiTnenlal reactions or ideologic con- 
struclions vvhicli aj^proach certain aspects of 
modern s(x:iahsm. RobcTt von Pdhlmann has 
contt'Tulcd that socialism entered luirojie in the* 
sixth century H.c. ami beeainc the central prob- 
lem of the Creek world from the fourth century 
on. Max Weber, on the other hand, has alhrmed 
that tlie foiindati<)ns for a socialistic movement 
were lacking ui (ireece. It is obvious that the 
ancient world could not ]U'oducc a socialism of 
the inotlern type, because there wen' no capital- 
istic structures but only eajhtalists eager for gain; 
small industry ['►revailcd and there was no pro- 
gressi\'<' eoneentratioii of industry; there was no 
labor problem, as the system was based on 
slavery; ami the class struggle was confined 
the oligarchic parti('s. Put it is e(iually true that 
from the liftli century the disintegration in the 


ancient state and the bankruptcy of traditional 
moral values had reached a j^oint where there 
was widespread distrust of existing institutions. 
Dissiitis/ied intellectuals embraced the surviving 
traditions of the golden age; S]>arta and Athens 
of the past were admired for their unified social 
structure. A comedy of Aristophanes, the Ec- 
clcsiazmae^ was a satirical attack upon commu- 
nist pJiantasrnagorias and radical feminism. But 
far more important than these symptoms was 
Plato’s Republic, in which he laid down a com- 
j>lete system of aristocratic communism. Al- 
though Plato’s scheme is to be considered not as 
a utopia hut as a genuine revolutionary effort, 
Platonic communism was essentially different 
from modern communism and according to 
Barker is more analogous to mediaeval mo- 
nasticism. It maintained a rigid class rule based 
on slavery; its communism w'as confined to con- 
sumption; it repudiated equality; its outlook was 
not hedonistic but ascetic; it w^as militaristic and 
not international. ’J'he otbt^r products of ancient 
socialism, the series of utopias exemplified by 
the Sun- St ate of lainbulos, seem to he purely 
literary ju'oducts rallier than manifestations of 
revolutionary thought. 

From the tcntli century on, popular mass 
movements develojied which were strange com- 
binations of religious and soci.il revolt. These 
movements, jwactically universal in the more 
developed countries of kiurope, were the result 
partly of tlie dissatisfaction of peasants and 
partly of the discontent of industrial w^orkers, 
especially weavers exploited by rising capitalism. 
As Ix'llef in the immediate approach of the 
Kingdom of GchI decreased, people became 
conscious of the antagonism between the equal- 
ity of iTieii preached by the gospel and cruel 
reality. A combination of religion and commu- 
nism became the ideology of the Cathari, the 
Bogomiles, the Patarins, the Arnoldists, the 
Alhigenses, the Lollards and many other sects. 
Some preached a moral asceticism, which makes 
them precursors of 'Polstoy; others, like John 
Ball, expressed vciienicnt class hatred. These 
movements increased greatly during the Refor- 
mation, when revolts broke out in some mining 
districts of Germany and agrarian discontent 
assumed a menacing form in other regions. The 
most stirring religious movements were associ- 
ated with the Anabaptists, whose doctrine was a 
kind of anarchistic socialism looking toward 
equality in Christendom, 'riicir condemnation 
of the whole fabric of society led to the mass up- 
rising in Muhlhauscn in 1525 led by Ihomas 
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Minizcr, who advocated what miglit he desig- tionalistic. With the rise of large scale industrv 

nated as a religious dictatorshi]) oi iht' prole- came a proletarian class and the social outlook 

tariat. Another Anabaptist rising in the city ol became more and more international. All these 

Munster in 1534 35 led to the establishment of tendencies reachetl their climav in the French 

the New Zion. J he Anabaptist conimiinities Kev'olution. Significant changes in sixaal views 

established in Moravia in the sixteenth century had occurred between the sixteenth century and 

were the largest communistic organisations on the eighteenth, ddie sjuril of the natural seieiv 

C hristian foundations in JMiropc. ces, oft dalileo, Replta-, flarvey and Newton, had 

With the spirit of criticism arousctl hy the undermined the prt'poiuleranee of religious 

Renaissance and the Relornv.itioti and with the cosmogony. 'I'he moxemeiil of the Fnlighten- 

beginnings of capitalism a signilieant literature ment bail encouraged the individual to use bis 

came into being, of which the /. ( 4 '] bonias own reason. lu'onomic life bail bt‘en divorced 

More (1516) lias liecome the classic model. 'The from the intiTfcrcncc of religion. 'Flic new' 
new utopias arc eomparable to those ot^ the mor.ility of tlu* puritan sects liad ovcrcmjdia- 
(ji'ccks, yet their lone is far inon^ earnest; dicv .^i/etl work, moderation and asceticism and had 
arc animated not by sensationalism but b\ a si‘r\ed to laicoiiragc tlK‘ entrepreneur. 'Fhc doc- 
dt‘t‘p moral conxiction. Mor<\ cxaspcrattxl by 1 1 incs of the h'.w ol n.it urc had been rc\ ived and 
the misery following the enclosiiie system, when in tlu* hamls ()f Hobbes, l.ocke, Rousseau and 
“sheep ate men," dc' cribed an ideal eoinrmiiiity lx mt had asserted tlu^ iKvessity of a rational 
on a strictly communistic basis. He x^as an politieMl ortler. Modern <‘Conomic science was 
ardent individualist, seeking a maximum of born and the physiocrats and Atlam Smitli tried 
jxleasiire for eweryone. I'lie acumen of More’s to cniaiu’ifiatc economic life from tlie despotism 
criticism has rartly been surpassed. 'The rc- of the nunrantihstie slate. Morality came to be 
markable utopia of C’ampaTu^lla, (.'iritus sali^ separatiMi i \ i r more pronouncedly I rom religion 
(1^'rankfort 1623), is laxirer tile /\ry)///i//V of Flato and utilitarianism diviared eiiliglitenetl seli- 
tban the work of More; it is (.(istinellv ol tlie inUTcst to be ibe foundation of the eommon- 
aristoeratic tyjie, based on llu‘ alssolutistie rule weal. 'The iliastie metaphysics of Rousseau and 
of a philosopher-prk'st-jwinee. Harrington \> tin* c ritiexil iilealism ol Kant showed the exist- 
Oceana (ibsb) niay be eall('d a liberal-soetalisl cnee of a siiperindix idiial moral law . iMiially, the 
utoj>ia for it jxlaeed gixxitest stress on the equal fight against despotism bx Locke, Montescjuieii, 
distribution of lauded jwojxerl v. \'oltaire, Rousseau and the cnrvc/afyrdistcs b.ad 

The moxement of the Diggers, or 'IVue sought to transform the absolulislie state into a 
(/Cvellers, xvhieb arose* during the Cronuxellian government controlled by the peojile. 
revolution, eulnnnated in ibqu xvben Winstan- More imminent were the economic changes, 
ley led a fexv men in Surrey to dig and manure whose inf hienee has been felt progrcssixely since 
land vvhieii did nrit belong to them. Leonard the .second half of the eighteenth centurv. 'Flic 
Woolf calls the Diggers tlie first fathers of beginnings of the industrial revoluti<»n bad 
modern democracy, but it xvas virtually tlu ir shaken tbt* foundations of the guild system and 
intention to establish communities as the .Ana- the self-suflieiency of the local centers. Closely 
baptist colonists had tried to do ac<x:tury earlier. connected w ith these changes xvas the growing 
Winstanlcv has been described a. a eonimunist di.sintegration of the feudal agricultural world, 
by Max Beer; the main ardor oi the Digger xvbich bad prevailed almost unaltered for a 
movement, bowex^er, was directed against mo- tbousiind years. 'Fhe ancient manorial .sy.stcm 
iiopoly in land. with its many collective regulations, its joint 

In all these manifestations the reaction against participation in common land, forest and pa.sture 
the historical state was more sentimental and and its intimate connection xvitb the handicraft 
religious than ])()litical and rationalistic, and tlie system proved an obstacle to the new economic 
movements bad an individual or sectarian forces. Rationalistic and competitive individual- 
character. In the eightc-entb eentury, xvben a ism xvere far more remunerative. 'Fhe resulting 
world nexv in both its econoniic and its moral army of bankrupt artisans and peasants laid the 
structure emerged, several traits of modern foundation for the modem proletariat. This 
socialism appeared. Inereasiiig importance was socio-political process was accelerated by the 
attributed to economic life. An entirely lay “political means” of violence and fraud. The 
conception of the state was developed and the new' enclosure movement in England, from the 
world viexv of the individual be came more ra- eighteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century, the previous expropriation of the re- 
ligious orders in various countries, whose 
charitable work was suddenly dissohed, the 
devastation following upon wars, the dissolution 
of the remnants of the clan system and the in- 
creasing pressure of taxation in the absolutistic 
states produced growing misery. In one of the 
most dramatic chapters of Das Kapital Marx 
'^escribes what he calls “the secret of primary 
accumulation.” He refutes the classic theory that 
capitJil was accumulated by the economic virtues 
of the capitalists and depicts in broad although 
often exaggerated lines “the violent expropria- 
tion of the masses from the last third of the lif- 
teeiith until the end of the eighteenth century.” 
According to one estimate there were about 

500.000 v agabonds in France on the eve of the 
revolution, and Heer states that no ievver than 

5.700.000 aert's were withdrawn from small ciilti- 
vat(^rs in England in the second half of the 
eighte<*nth century and at the beginning of the 
nineteetith. 

All these factors helped to replace religious 
universalisin with a system of individualism. It 
has become a widely accepted thesis that it is 
this spirit of individualism against which mod- 
ern socialism is in riwolt. Such a formulation is 
erroneous. Sf)cialism, to be sure, became more 
])()werfui in the ratio in which individualistic 
liberalism st^emed to be unable to cure economic 
evils. Hut liberalism in its beginning was a doc- 
trine in tin- interest of the peasants against the 
seigniors, of the journeymen against the privi- 
leges of the masters, of the wage earners against 
the capitalists, of the broad masses of the coTi- 
sumers against feudal monopolies (Hietzel.) 
With the victory of the rich bourgeoisie in- 
div idualism Iwcame more and more a ca]>italistic 
doctriiK' and lii^eralism became Manchesterism. 
At the bt‘gi lining socialism differed from liberal- 
ism not in its aims l>ut in its method; both were 
ollspring of the same spirit of individualism and 
free critieism. Cieiierally speaking, the early 
soi’ialists continued liberal doctrine even while 
combating it. With Locke, the physiocrats and 
Adam Smith they accepted the labor theory of 
value and their main attack was therefore leveled 
against the right of inheritance and land mo- 
nopoly. 'I'hey carried the liberal doctrine to its 
lull cofielusions. Albert Schaffle rightly said that 
“both Liberalism anti Socialism are ollspring of 
lilt* .same sjurit of Individualism, a pair of 
Siarnest^ twins.” ]n>r this reason tht‘ idi'ology of 
tlu‘ hrtaieh Rt voluticm is a mixture of indi- 
vidualistic and sociahstii: princi]des. Perhaps the 


most revolutionary idea of the new synthesis was 
that of the right to personal happiness; as 
Robespierre expressed it, Le honhenr esf une idee 
neiwe en Europe. From this perspective, as 
Lorenz von Stein has declared, “the equality of 
communism presented itself as the nat ural ulti- 
mate of the idea of equality upon which the 
revolution was built.” 

Not only liberal but strictly socialist ideas 
penetrated even conservative circles in hVance 
before the revolution. 'Turgot was one of the first 
to formulate the doctrine of surplus valiux 
Necker in 1775 maintained that the misery oi 
the people is caused by the exploitation of the 
workers. Linguet, an influential publicist, em- 
phasized that liberty was illusory for the workers 
and that the liberation of the serfs made their 
situation even worse, h'aiguet recommended the 
e.stablishment of cooperative communities like 
those of the IMoravians. Several decades ludore 
the revolution communist conct'jq.s wvre voic-eil 
in the works of Meslier and Morelly. Hrissot in 
1780 anticipated the dictum of Proudhon in the 
phrase. La piopriete exclimre esi un delil eoritre !a 
nature. Mably attacked the laissez faire principle 
of the physiocrats. 

Laski and others have contended that tluTe 
W'as nothing di.stinctly socialistic in the French 
Revolution until Habeuf. From tht* point of v iew 
of Marxian socialism this diagnosis is correct; 
but in a broader sense the teachings of Rousseau 
WXTC already markedly socialist in character. His 
philosoj>hy is not distinctly communist, as .some 
have declared it to be; but he did recognize the 
essential foundation of socialism when he stateil, 
for example, “My thought is not to destroy ab- 
solutely private proptTty, becau.se this is im- 
possible, but to restrict it to the closest limits, to 
give it ... a bridle which reins it, which directs 
it, which subjects it, and keeps it always siibortli- 
iiate to the general will.” Babeuf w^as unicpie in 
the period of the French Revolution not so much 
for his communism as for his application of 
organi/x^d revolutionary means, which fore- 
shadowed those of the Bolsheviks in Russia, w ho 
regard themselves as continuing the direct revo- 
lutionary tradition of Babeuf, Marx and Rosa 
Luxemburg. 

Even in Germany, which was far more back- 
w^ard socially and economically, the spirit of the 
Aiifkl arung led inevdtably to socialistic conclu- 
sions: and 1 lerman Cohen is not incorrect when 
he declares that Kant, the follower of Rousseau, 
in his political writings was “the true and real 
beginner of German socialism,” for his moral 
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law was a radical condemnation of all historical 
society. 

Analogous tendencies prevailed in the Eni^- 
lish socialism of the period with the ilitference 
that there w as less moral tension than ii^ France, 
althoiip^h capitalism was more advanced and the 
agricultural revolution more conijdete. 'The two 
revolutions made possible the dexelopment of 
bourgeois forces. Juiglish aristocraev did not 
develop into a purely jnirasiiical class as in 
I’Vance. 'I'he way toward socialism was already 
pre}>ared by the fomiihTs of i'.nglish liberal 
thought, by I^ocke in jiolities aial Smith in eco- 
Tiomics. Both taught a labor iheorv of value, and 
Smith declared that “in the original s< it*^ of 
things, w hich jireeiale^ bolh the «i]^pro]>riation of 
land and tlie ae(Miniulaiion of stock, the \\hole 
pnaluce of labour lu^long’ to the lalxmnT.” 
Archdeacon Palev in a paralde ^hou^al the in- 
justi(‘e ol the ])res(ml svstem. As in f’ ranee the 
trend of this whole j^lnlosophv cent<'ted around 
the idea ol i‘nualit\; som<* acule observers lore- 
saw that the contest lor social and political 
ecjualily must engendi'r a striigidi^ for economic 
eejuality. J likewise tlu' tii'.t iiianite'station^ (>( 
socialism in England as in f'raix-e \\ere nlli- 
mately eoneeMMied witli monojiolv in land, whieli 
was regarded as a rnaniiest ml ringeaneiit oi 
natural law. The soi'ial gospels of Spenet*, 
Ogilvie and Paine empluisi/ed the elillerence 
between landed property as a }>r(»duel of nature 
aud industrial jiroperty as a product of work. At 
tlu' same time there* was a current (d opinion 
which was not satisfied with this frontal at- 
tack against land moneitiolies anil assnmcal a 
thoroughgoing comiriunisl ic attitude (jodwiii 
in his Kiujuiiy roiiccrniny PolilK Jiisla (' (-i vols., 
London was more anan hist than socialist, 

for lu* did not be'lieve* in Icgislatixe actum or in 
revolution; he pre-ached an cthic.d communism. 
At the same time Wordswortli, ’ >lendge and 
SontluT, inilue'ne<‘el by tlie liist humanitarian 
]>eriod of the I rench Ke\olulion, became ro- 
mantic admirers ol e-ornmunism. 

From the* beginning of the* nineteenth century 
until the suppression ot the J’aris Lommune the 
industrial aud agrarian rexolutious remolded 
radically the* whole lrarne*work ol society. I heuxf 
has rex'ently bt'cn a leMideaie'V l<> disjicnsc with 
the concept of the inelustrial revolution and to 
supplant it with the ide*a of a slow evolution; the 
very essence of revolution, howcviT, is that 
quantitative changes suddenly liecomc trans- 
muted into ciiialitativc changes. Robert Owen 
emphasized the fact that pcu< e after the Na- 
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polconic wars ‘‘found Great Britain in posses- 
sion of a new power in constant action, which 
. . . far i‘Xe’eede‘d the labour of one hundred 
millions of the most industrious liuman be- 
ings. . . Deseribing the eliange from eight- 
eenth to nineti*enlli century Eranee, lleairi SeA* 
states that “in a period of fifty ye*ars a more far 
leaching transformation took ]>lac'e than had 
marked tlu* entire tlirt'i* c'cntiiries since tlie end 
of the Middle Ages.” Wdth better iiygieaie and 
growing elHciene'v in production the juijmlaiion 
of lAirope grew from tlie beginning ol tlie niiie*- 
teenth e'entury until 191.4 from about iSo,ooo,- 
000 to about ^ 52,000,000. 'The masses erongre- 
gatexl more and more in large* cities and llu^ 
jin.ictariat slow lv acquired a moral and nie*ntal 
outl«)ok ]>revioiislv nnkncwvn in the bistory of 
mankind. 'The W()rk<*rs first he^gan to revolt 
\ olcnily rmel to de‘Strov tlie new machinery, as 
ii. the e*as(‘ of the ibiglish Lnddite'S between the 
years wSii and 1S17. 'J’lie-re se‘l in a )>eriod of 
moT'e intense exploitation of women and chil- 
dren, whie’h lasti'd almost until the middle of the 
eentmv An inquiry in iS.}o concerning the 
mining anei other inelnstrie*s in baigland showeel 
that women anel e hildren, some of the* latter only 
six years old, wc'i'e emploveel in mine*s, selelom 
less than t‘le\en hours a day. Contemporary de- 
scriptions r<*vcal tiiat sanitary and tluclling con- 
ditions were a]>])alling. 'J'hc (.lc\t*]opm(*nt ol the 
slums long jirevcntcd tlu* emergence ol a Iccling 
of communitv of interests. At the same time 
growing lilicral democracy and technical clfi- 
cicnev hrought about a state machinery whose 
power v\as greater than ab.solutism had I'vei 
been; this power was oltei^ used most rnthlesslv , 
as in f ranee, to tax the peasants alrnosi to the 
subsistence level, ibnally, the growing intensity 
of eommercial crises (1S17, 1S25, 1S36, 1^47) 
mad(* the wretched existence of the masses even 
more precarious. 

Ide.dists were ileejily stirred by the degrading 
povt*rlv of the industrial centers. The misery 
which had prevailed tlirough centuries of feudal- 
ism, formerly hidden in the back yards of the 
f(*udal estates, became visible in the show 
windows of the great cities (Oppenheimer). La 
Bruy ere ’s description of the aniviaux Jar ouches, 
scarcely distinguishable as men, who worked in 
ihc fields of 1^' ranee was still true even a century 
later. Intellectuals of the ruling classes, such as 
Michelet, Hugo, George Sand, Carlyle and 
Dickens, were moved by the sufferings of the 
new proletariat and Disraeli’s parable of the 
“two nations” pictured the hopeless polarization 
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of society. Napoleon iii in his Extmctum du 
paiiperkme (Paris i(S44) warnetl society of tlic 
approaching dangtT, as diil dc Toccjiieville, 
sj)eaking in the Charnher of I)(‘pnti<‘s in Jan- 
nary, 1S4S. d'he rev('!t was s]ircading against 
the philosopliv of <‘conoinic ii’oeralism. Sis- 
inoridi tri<‘d to show that the liheral doctrine of 
spontaneous read) : 1st inenl was no longer valid. 
In an essay honored lyv the I^'rench Acadthoie 
d(‘s Sciences Morales et Politiqnes (/> la niiscrc 
dcs classes labor tenses en An^^lelerre ei eti France ^ 
2 vf>ls., Paris i(S40) Ihiret denionstratetl that in- 
dustrial civilization uncontrolled hy the state 
must lead inevitably to destitution. 

This setting was undoubtedly propitious for 
the maturation of the socialist doctrine. After 
the transitory calm of the post-Naj’Joleonic 
period there c'aine a relarth of the ;e\'olut ionary 
propaganda focused around Paris among the 
exiles of various countries. Secret societie^s mul- 
tijilied; a new wa\e of Jacoldnism flourished. 
The Carbonari, the Young luirope, the Amis de 
la Verite, the .Amis du J'<ai]di‘, the Societe des 
Droits de rilomme and other secret conspira- 
torial organizations were formc'd. finder all 
these influences an exlnanely rich socialist and 
communist literature arose. 

Idle socialism of the nineteenth century 
shows certain characteristics which differentiate 
it from both eighternth century socialism and 
the later Marxian synthesis. It was undoubtedly 
more scientific than the previous socialism. 
Cieneral formulae of reason and tlu* law of na- 
ture had a lesser appeal; economic ]'>roblems 
were now stressed. It differec.! in several respects 
from Marxian socialism. In the first place, it was 
based on a desire for sympathy and better 
understanding between the classes. Most of its 
representatives therefore, far from teaching a 
recognition of class struggle, placed their em- 
phasis upon coo]H‘ration. The aj^jieal of Owen is 
typical: “It will therefore be the essence of 
wisdom in the privileged classes to cooperate 
sincerely and cordially with those who desire not 
to touch one iota of the supposi‘d advantages 
which they notv jiossess. . . Second, it was 
an isolated intellectual movement and often 
assumed the form of sects. Idiird, it favored 
socialist colonies as practical economic experi- 
ments. Pourth, it was bound to the traditional 
moral and religious values. 

In France Saint-Simon gave new impetus to 
socialism. He was cfinvinced that a central organ 
regulating cx:onomic life and a new humanitarian 
religion instead of a falsified Christianity were 


necessary if anarchy was to be avoided. He de- 
clared the new society to be j^reformed in the 
body of the old. The work of the French Revolu- 
tion he regarded as incomplete because the 
world still remained feudal in essence, ruled by 
lawyers, soldiers and metaphysicians. As a form 
of organization for the new world of the indus- 
trialists Saint-Simon proposed a kind of social- 
ization of economic forces, the subordination of 
private enterprise to regulation and directive 
councils of experts to maintain the harmony of 
the whole. His successors Bazard and Fnfantin 
corrujned his teaching in many respects with 
materialistic mysticism or sexual libertinage. 
Kcwertheless, certain popularizations of the 
Saint-Simon school had considerable influence 
upon contemporary and later thought. They 
emphasized tlu^ exploitation of man by man, the 
need for euiancipation of the workers, the sup- 
pression of sur}>]us v alue, and they exprt'ssed the 
fundamental j»rinciples of socialism more clearly 
than did ilu' preceding schools. Rresent efforts 
toward a ])lanned economy may be said to have a 
Saint-Simonian character. 

Ihnirier, on the otlx'r hand, can best be de- 
scribi'd as a liberal cooperative s(K‘ialist. The 
essential for him was not the establishment of a 
general plan and lixulershij) from above, but 
rather the building of fundamental social units 
in which a healthy economic life might develop. 
Believing that an attraction exists betwt'cn hu- 
man desires and the various economic occupa- 
tions, lu‘ proposed the remolding of society on 
the basis of spontaneous cooperative associa- 
tions. I le ridiculed the idea of a sovereign i>eoj)le 
dying of hungcT and maintained that the projier 
satisfaction of individual desires would lead to 
the most efficient tyj^e of production. Fourier 
may be regarded as one of 1 iu‘ chief predc‘cessors 
of the antistate movi'nienl. At the .same time he 
expressed clearly the law of ca]>iialist concentra- 
tion and of the growing niista-y of the masses. 
V ictor Considerant, the most important member 
of the b'ouri(T school, in his Principcs de soda- 
//.S7WC (Paris 1S47) form ulat<al the ideas of capital- 
istic concentration, proletarizution, jiaupcrism, 
the right to work, insurance lor workers, the 
transformation of the wage sysUan and the ap- 
pearance of a new industrial feudalism with such 
vigor that the book may be regarded as an im- 
portant step toward the (lonununist Manifesto, 
which aj>pt;ared in 184S (Cl. Sorel). 

The liberal socialism of Proudhon urged 
not the suppression of ca]ntal, but only the 
elimination of its function of exploitation; it ad- 
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vocated the organization of a national coopera- 
tive bank which would i)c able to give gratuitous 
credit to all producers. Proudhon believed that 
the producers, liberated from (lu‘ l)()ndage of 
caj^ital, would form spontaneous associations 
and would exchange their products on llie basis 
of labor value; that government wouKI thus be 
supplanted by the economic organism; atul that 
this would lead to true industrial democracy 
(IVoudlion was jierhaps first to use this term), 
without which political democracy would al- 
ways remain a farce, lie proposed a system of 
political federalism which in his f»pinion would 
break down the ccntrali/ed unity of 1^'rance. 
Proudhon exerted a strong intliuauv on the 
hrench inassc's, still petit houn^mis in cliaracttT. 
It w^as doubtful for some years w hether the f'lrst 
International woLild bec(»tne Proiulhonist or 
Marxist. At the end of the ninitctmih c<*mury 
Proudhonisin revived in the s\ndicahst move- 
ment. 

The rebirth of religious feeling in large circles 
of PTench societN gave impi'tus to sew nd proj);i- 
gandists called Christian Socialists. lUichez tried 
to found a producers’ cooperative movement; 
Lamerinais in the second ]>arf of his career 
openly embraced tlie jirineiples of commiini.sm; 
Cabet in bis influential utopian work, I 'o\v/"c eii 
Icarie (Paris 1840), carried on the traditions of 
More, Campaiiella and to some extent of 
Injurier. Pecc|iieur, another religious socialist, 
had far greater theoretical im])(U'tancc; lie d(‘- 
scribed the process of grow ing capitalistic con- 
centration and advocated the idea of nationaliz- 
ing tlie means of production, w itli an at^Imixture 
of cooperative socialist prineljdes. lie may be 
regarded as a precursor of the idea of oecu})a- 
tional representation. 

More important in its practical consequences 
was the work of Louis Blanc, a keen critic of 
capitalist society, who analyz(‘(.: t'u* process of 
concentration in detail and einpti.isized that a 
system of competition must lead to monopoly. 

J Ic attacked the consec[uenees of the libera! sys- 
tem and declared that the principle of iuissvz 
aller meant laisscz vinvrir. lie advocated pro- 
ductive associations of working men ])rovided 
with necessary capital by tlie state, which 
should, however, not be the administrator or the 
proprietor of these w'orksho[)S but only maJtc the 
laws regulating Lbem. 

In England during this period socialism did 
not elaborate as many systems as it did in France 
and it slnwcd more sobriety and greater realism, 
largely because of the liigher drvclopmeiit of the 
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British labor movement. English socialism con- 
tinued the natural rights theory and es}>eeially 
the labor theory of value as initiateil by Locke 
and scientifically de\cl(>jK‘d by Ricardo. The 
influence of the latter on baiglish socialism 
cannot be overrated; bis i eduction of' value to 
labor ill practically all iin]>()rtanl cases, his jire- 
diction that wages could not fail to be pressed 
tiovvn to the level of subsistence, bis tlieory ol 
land rent, his eonslniction of I la* //a/i/o (uro- 
wmnrtis^ were factors fostering belief in the 
neeessitv of class struggle. Lharh*s llalTs agra- 
ri:iT' socialism advocated the nationali/alioii ol 
tlu* land and its div ision among the j>roletariat. 
I kill is one of the foundt'i's ot the th<‘ory of sur- 
jni*s value he held that tlie ]>oor are robbed of 
seven (‘igbtsol tlu'ir natural income— and ot the 
tlu orv of class struggle. 'I'honias llodgskin was 
•fi individiialislie so(‘ialist vvh<> made acute ob- 
servations coju'(*rning tlx* labor thet>ry ol value, 
ci.iss warfare ant^ exploitation. He bopt'd that 
th‘ coalition of workers would limit the un- 
earned increment of la/y capit.ilists but insisted 
that vvorkmg ca]>italists were entillt'd to an 
adeijiiatt* wagi . Ih* was an anticommunist, de- 
claring th(* right of ])r(»j>ert\ to be essential to the 
welfare of society. John (irav sought the solu- 
tion of the social juohlcm in the process ol 
eirenlation; he assi*rled that barter and barter 
alone is the basis of socit‘ty and urged that since 
the whole principle of exchange was falsified, 
national warehouses should be (*stablisiied to 
determine the price of all c‘ommoditii‘s on the 
basis of labor value. |ohn f rancis Brav gave a 
kind of svnthesis of Oweiiite teachings and 
anticapitalistie criticism. 

'Lhe t wo dominant figures among the founders 
of Jinglish socialism were William d'hompson 
and R»>ber1 Owen, ’Thompson, whose original 
teachings Alenger contends were appropriated 
by Rodbertus anti Marx, was a follower of 
Bentham. He maintained that the first agent in 
the economic j)n)cess was not the capitalist l)ut 
the producer, and formulated what later hecanie 
the chenies Lohir^csctz^ iron law f>f wages, of 
I.,assalle. In his hope for the transformation of 
cajntalist society through eoo]H*rative-socialist 
communities eomposird of associations of ]iro- 
ducers he shared the plans of his conteinporary 
Robert Owen, by far the greatest figure in 
British socialist history. Owen had little interest 
in political reforms but was convinced that the 
main task for the social reformer was the elimi- 
nation of disorderly competition and faulty edu- 
cation. When he commenced his activity he was 
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scarcely more tlian an ardent social reformer; 
later, exacerbated by the resistance of the cotton 
lords, he became more and more a communist. 
He was convinced that the new economic system 
would create unlimited prosperity and therefore 
he never seriously contemplated the problem of 
distribution. His plans for education, for making 
work agreeable, dignified and pleasurable, are 
comparable to those of kourier, while in his 
emjdiasis on the necessity of (establishing free 
j>roductive associations lue can lie regarded as a 
pr<xeursor of Hlanc. In his ^'iews on the state he 
came cIos(T to Proudhon than to the state 
sf>cialists. He was the first to initiate labor de- 
fense legislation, trade unionism, cooperative 
organizations and all embracing educational 
reforms. 

Jn (hTTTiany the socialism of this period was 
far more abstract and theoretical than was the 
kVench and iMiglish, because the (lerman struc- 
tur(‘ of society remairu^l traditional, feudal and 
autocratic. (lerman socialism was a moral pro- 
te-st and a religious hope rather than the battle 
cry of an organi/ed class. What later became 
militant (lerman socialism had its source in four 
ideologic currents, h irst, there was the tradition 
ol the (lerman idealist j>hilosophy of Kant, es- 
pecially as formulated by h'ichte, who t'laborated 
a system of socialism of an aristocratic and 
authoritative charactcT in which elements of 
state socialism were combined with a kind of 
guild socialism in order to guarantee to the in- 
di\idual the right to a minimum subsistence. 
I^ichte proposed that a meticulous system of 
planned economy be developed, that the fron- 
tiers of the state be closed to foreign commerce 
and that all the citizens be organized on an oc- 
cupational basis, ddie second current was the 
tyju* of socialism which Marx dimounccd as 
(lerman, or “true,” socialism, represented by 
such men as Hess, Weitling and Clriin. This 
school, also called Handwcrkshurschcn-Sozia- 
listrim, represented a humanitarian, optimistic 
tendtaicy comparable with that of early PTench 
and Lnglish socialism. Feuerbach’s philosophy 
also exerted a growing influence. A third strain 
was the reaction against the beginnings of 
cajntalism among the ideologists of the old 
regime, which gave rise to a romantic and 
authoritative tyj)e c^f semisocialistic thought de- 
scribed by Marx as reactionary, or feudal, 
socialism. In fact, however, it was not entirely 
reactionary; occasionally it was a genuine protect 
against in bridled Manchesterisrn, calling for the 
reorganization of professional life along medi- 


aeval lines, thus representing an early priicursor 
of guild socialism. In particular h'ranz von 
Baadcr and Adam Miiller sharply criticized the 
capitalist system and prophesied its collapse, 
and Winkelblech proposed a detailed plan of 
guild organization, lunally, there was the cur- 
rent of socialist thought which is generally 
characterizt‘d as scientific, with the inijdication 
that economic rescarclavs [>lay a paramount part 
in its formulations. The term scientific is not a 
fortunate one, because [)revious i vfies of social- 
ism cannot simply be discarded as unscientific; 
an economic foundation do(\s iioi necessarily go 
dtx‘pcr than a psychological or a moral one. A 
leading figure among early sciciitilic socialists 
was Karl Rodliertus, who -v igorously critu ized 
the capitalist system as creating paupvTism and 
commercial crises, because fne sixths of the 
nation by virtue of the meagerness of their in- 
comes arc in effect excluded from th(^ Ixaiefits of 
civilization. As a remt'dv he recommended tliat 
the working class be given a greati r sliarc in the 
national income. Rodbertus was an anti-indi- 
vidualist and aiiti-(*galitarian socialist of the ty]>c 
of Plato, Saint-Simon and h'ichtv Another pro- 
tagonist of scientilic socialism was laissalle, who 
from a practical ]>oint of view was post-Marxian 
but in his tlieoretical foundation was rather 
j>re-Marxian, deeply infiucncecl by Blanc and 
Lorenz von Stein. He popularized the wage 
theory of Ricardo under llw‘ slogan of the ehcrncs 
JjJmgescfZy which makes the rise of the working 
class impossible. Following Malt bus he argued 
that if wag<*s should be abow the j)oint of 
minimum subsisteiiee, more frequtMit marriages 
and more rapid rejirodiiciion would occur and 
the increase in the siijiply of workvTs would de- 
press wages. But if wagt^s should be below this 
point, emigration, celibacy and sexual absti- 
nence would diminish the supply atid wages 
would rise acccu'diiigly. He contended that 
neither the cooperative nor the trade union 
movement could offer a way out of this dilemma 
but that the only true road toward freedom was 
the intervention of the state, which, in opj)Osi- 
tion to Marx and in accordance with I Icgcl, 
Lassalle regarded as the sup)remc reality. In his 
opinion the state could emancipate the working 
class by giving them credit with which they 
could organize producers’ associations. He re- 
garded universal and cvpial suffrage as a means 
of conquering the state and as the royal road to 
socialism. Likewise in opposition to Marx and 
later socialism, Lassalle was a convinced na- 
tionalist and urged the proletariat to cooperate 
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with the state; in this regard he gave great 
impetus to post-Marxian socialism. 

Ccr^^ain jiractical experiments also influenced 
the next period of socialism, mostly in a nega- 
tive Wiiy. In 1 ^' ranee the unfortunate venture 
WMth the ateliers iiationaiix in j 848 compromised 
the idea of productive associations, although 
the ex]>eriment had not had a fair trial. The 
codification of the principle of the right to work 
pro\’ed to be inetfectivc. 71 ie tragic battle in 
June with its consequent deportations cruslied 
the revolutionary ardor of the proletariat by de- 
priving it of 10,000 of its most revolutionary 
elements. 'J'he collajise of many communistic 
colonies inspired by the scliemes of houtier, 
Cabet and Owen or b\ religious groups was also 
discouraging. Loren/ von Steir had attributed 
the greatest importance th(‘se endeavors, 
quite unhampered in llu^ Lnited States, because 
he saw in them a crucial test for s(»ciahst doc- 
trine. As jiractically all t hese e\T>eriments ^vere 
failures, he W’iis cotiviiiced that they had demon- 
strated arnpl> the impossibility of communism, 
for all these comi:ujniti(\s had siurumbed not in 
competition with the capitalist system but be- 
causi* discipline and harmonious cooperation 
could noi be maintained. Sociali.-ts argued, how- 
ever, tliat the situation would be vjuite dillerenl 
if only one social and economic pattern, sup- 
ported i\y an inclusive system of social educa- 
tion, were to be toleraietl. The growing iin- 
jiatience of the proletariat with the political and 
e\|ierimental method ga\e new lervoi to the 
tradition of Babeuf. De/aiuy rejeeted bouigeois 
aid and summoned the proletariat to fn^e itself. 
Blaiujui was involved in a seri(‘s oi violent plots. 
He was one ol the leaders of the dtunonst rators 
who m 1(848 entered jxirliainent and dispersed 
the Assembly. 'Bhe culmination of the move- 
ment of unsuccessful armed uph^.oals was the 
Paris Commune in 1871. Althooe’i recent re- 
searches have proved that socialism was not the 
most important element of the revolution and 
that its general i(k*ology was more Proiulhonist 
than Marxian, coui>leti w ith national indignation 
against an ineflicient government, yet the com- 
mune became a landmark in the history^ of 
communism, and iMarx hailed it as the “glorious 
harbinger of a new- society,” 

'Phe first important experiment in hngland 
U)ward independent political action by class 
conscious workers and the first great movement 
in modern times directed and controlled by 
working men w^is the Chartist movement (1830- 
48). In addition to the efforts of the Chartists for 
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constitutional change they w^ere concerned w ith 
s(K*ialist issues. At the Siime time the first 
socialist international organization was estab- 
lished as the Scx'iety of Fraternal DemiKTats. 
A Christian S(x:iali.st movement was organized 
in 1(848 under the leadership of the humani- 
tarian clergymen Maurice and Kingsley and 
Ludlow, a lawyer; it resembled the h'rench re- 
ligious siKialist movement, except that it ilid not 
preach a single principle or doctrine jw'ciiliar to 
S(K*iahsin. About forty “associations for cooptaa- 
tivc jnodiiclion” were founded, hut all of the.se 
collapsed and in 1854 the movement disaj)- 
peared. In (iermany in 1863 I,assalie succeedetl 
in k)undiiig the first indepeiulent laln^r jurty, 
the Allgemeiner dent seller Arheiterrereiii. His 
sutiden death, howiwer, weakened llie resistance 
of his ideology to the tiew synthesis of socialism, 
w.iich liad as its center llie Internatiouai Work- 
ing Men’s As.sociat’on, of wliich Marx heearne 
tlu‘ leading sjhril . 

Marxian Socialism. Althougli tlie most im- 
portant aspects o{‘ modern socialism utTc f>rc- 
formctl in a long course of historical develop- 
ment, nexerllieless tiu s\ rilhesis associated with 
the names of Marx and liitgels nqiresents a new 
variety, .some cliaracttn'ist ics of which were d<‘- 
lerniiiunl by the furt}i<*r dcveIoj)ment ot the 
structure of caj>itaJism. d’he iiuhislrial ju'ole- 
tariat became more inde]>emleiit of the otlier 
classes ol society, and at llie s.iin<‘ tune a new 
intellectual class (Unclopcil which lost its con- 
nection with the iijipcr classes and fi'lt itself to 
he the ex]>oTKnit of the j>rolelariat. 'The juoli- 
tariat began to ileveloj' its own elite, ’fhe gnaw- 
ing strength of the ]u*()lelarian organizations 
rendered their press and ideology financially 
independent, d'hc Marxian synthesis was not, 
howx'ver, a simjdc rcllex of a new' situation )>iC 
was partly a result of previous currents ol 
thought and partly the creation of the genius of 
Marx and Ihigels. It has often Invn emphasized, 
usually in a deprecatory way, that the founders 
of the TKAv socialism did not aild anything orig- 
inal t(» .socialist tliought; that the theory r>f 
surplus value was an inheritance from d'urgot, 
(jodwdn, Hall and Thompson, the theory of 
capitalist concentration from IVctjueiir, Fourier 
and Blanc; that the class struggle theory wais 
already developed by Plato and Aristotle and 
modernized by Blanc, von Stein, d'hierry and 
Guizot; that the theory of the grow ing misery of 
the proletariat originated with Rodhertus and 
the crisis theory w ith Owen, Sismondi, h’ourici 
and Rodbertus; and that the tc‘chnologic-eco 
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nomic theory of history was completely de- 
veloped at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Even granting these assertions, it cannot be 
denied that socialist theory received a synthesis 
and completeness through Marx and Engels and 
that because of such dynamic impetus socialism, 
which had formerly been conlltied to the spec- 
ulation of isolated thinkers or of sectarians, be- 
came a mass movement embracing the entire 
world. 

Marxian thought contaiiual several i^lements 
w’hicli v'auscd it to triumph over all iormer 
varieties. In the iirst ]>lacc, Mar\ian socialism 
made a d(‘fiiiite turn toward ('ommimism. .As 
Engels declared; ‘ In J<S .|7 socialism was a 
bourgeois movement, wheri‘as communism v\as 
working class. Socialism was, on the continent 
at least, (juite resjicctablc, wlicreas ('ommimism 
wiis the very opjxisite. Since, already at that 
date, we were wholly com inced that ‘the cm.m- 
cijiatlon of the W'orkers must bc' the task of the 
working class itsi'lf,' wc could have no hesitation 
as to which of llie two words we sin mid (hoose. 
.Nor has then' e\'er been any inclination on our 
part tr» repudiate our first ( hoice.” Second, it 
abandoned all the religious and moral claims (*f 
pre-Marxian socialism and becanu' rigorously 
“scientific.” 'The slogan “Religion is the o]uat(‘ 
of the people” was a creation of Marx. Tliird, 

It did not concern itself with the economic insti - 
tutions of the future society, which wtre the 
chief interest of pre-Marxian socialism; this 
attitude enhanced its fighting .strength, fourth, 
it ridiculed the expiM'imental method of former 
socialism as utoj'>ianism and accepted an (wolu- 
tionary interpretation of liuman history. I’digi'ls 
declared at Marx’ funeral, “Just as Darwin dis- 
covered tlu' law of exolution in organic nature, 
so Marx discovered tlie kuv of evolution of 
human history.” ddie new doctrine, however, 
combined with this evolutionary interjuetation 
a distincllv rexolulionarv jihilosophy. Fifth, the 
new ideologv not only aiiandoned the principle 
of cooperation with other classes but glorified 
the class .struggle as the .source of all virtues for 
the proletariat. 'I’he working class was described 
as the class which alone had the historic role of 
bringing about a better social order. Sixth, 
Marxian socialism taught a kind of radical 
behaviorism, as expres.sed in Marx’ phra.se, 
‘*The w hole of history is a continuous remolding 
[7 /V;mY/;/(////;/g] of human nature.” 

It is t'asy to understand the extr.iordinary 
dynamic pow'cr of this synthesis, dlie checks and 
restraints of traditional religion and morality 


were released; the expectation or a transcen- 
dental millennium w^as replaced by hojic for an 
ideal future society on earth based on matcrial- 
i.stic principles. It not only developed the feeling 
of dignity in a class until then neglected, but 
exalted its self-consciousness, finally, the ele- 
ment of Bakuninism in this synthesis, favoring 
the ruthless (Qualities of human nature, becomes 
justified because the destruction ol capitalist 
society is regarded as ab.solutcly iK*cc.s.sary t(> 
insure the future of cix ili/ation. 

'File origins of the new .synthesis arc to be 
obserxed in the atmosplicrc of tlic English 
j)liilo.sophy of the s^'xcntccnth and (‘ighlecnth 
centiiricvs, espcciallv in the .s])irit of Hobbes and 
J.ockc; its transformation is to lie .seen in the 
materia I i.stic philo.sophx' of the jM'cclirsors of tlic 
Ercncli Kcvolulioii, in tlu' daring optimism of 
the French and fbiglisb socialists, in the dewas- 
lating religions criticism ol fcuerbach, in the 
liumanilarian xisions of the' “triu'” ( icrman 
socialists and in tlic c\"liitionary sjiirit of the 
nexv natural .scicnct*. f>ng('ls declared that the 
(. fcrnian socialists xxvrc ]>roud ol llit ir dcvsccnt 
not onlx’ from Saint-Simon, J'eMiricr and Ow'en 
but also from Kant, I’icblx' and lU'gil. In sjiite 
of the insistence ot Sombari and otlua's to the 
contrary, th(‘ xxorks of tht‘ xoimg Marx jiroxe 
that he xvas deejily infliiciKvd by t Icrman ideal- 
ism; that he xvas molixated by an ethical 
humanitarianism; that Ins system not i/nly has as 
its purpo.se the improvement t)t tht^ (vonomic 
.status of the masses but that iis timdamcntal 
thought i.s to abolish, llu' “iVtishisin ot commodi- 
ties,” th(‘ malevolent ]m)\V( r of human products 
oxer the fri‘(‘ will of men. Sjiciiglcr has coii- 
tciuk'd that the Friissian concept ot ( Jhrij^keits- 
sfiuil had an important intluciR'c on Marxian 
socialism. Finally, the intlueiice ol “tlu* lexvish 
spirit’* in Marxian socialism has often been 
stressed; for example, by Bakunin, Diihring, 
Sombart, I’lcnge and the National Socialists. 
'Fhc id(‘a of justice has always been strong in the 
Jexvish race, and its hereditary prophetic cliili- 
asm loimd an oulld in a materialistic cjiu'St for a 
nexv .socictxx hAirtherinort* bccau.si* of their lack 
of a national homeland they have made a virtue 
of internationalism. Yet this racial factor should 
not bc c.xaggerated; the role of the Jexvs has been 
disjiroportionate in all other intellectual aertivi- 
ties as well, and fniblic careers have been closed 
to them in many bourgeois parties. 

The reconstruction ol the main elements of 
Marxian thought is difficult Ix'causc Alarx and 
Engels adopted different tioiiits of view in 
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different periods and at times the system is ob- 
scured. Furthermore Marxian socialism as a 
driving force is an ideology and not a theory: it 
lives not only in the works of the foiimlers but in 
the diverse interjiretations of disciples. Its 
philosophical foundation, historical materialism, 
sometimes qualified as economic interpretation 
of history, tr.msformed the static materialism of 
the eighteenth century and of Feuerbach into 
a dynamie materialism, 'hhis synthesis was 
achieved through the dialectic conception of 
Hegel; init whereas Hegel lield reason, or tiie 
idea, to be the ultirnaU* promot<‘r of the whole 
proce.ss, Mar\ regardetl tin* hlea as tiothing but 
the material jiroeess becoming eonseions in bie 
brain of man. 'This matt nalistii dialectic helped 
ATarx to describe* the nio\ enieiitr. >1 ide.is, not as 
rigitl categories but as manif .tations ot an <*\vr 
changing reality. 'I'hc eioetrnu* was ne\er ii:lK 
develo]X‘d; it was inerelv fonniilaled in some* 
brilliant passages, espeeialls those in Marx' 
])reface to the iUstiijUc of Poliffcal lUonomy and 
bv haigels in Anti- I^iihrimi. Inndainental 

idea is th<it “the inotle of jn’odnetic'n in ni..l«*rial 
life d<‘termines the gen<*ral eliaraeter o{ ilie 
social, political and spiritual ju’ocvsses of liie. It 
is not the eoiiscioijsness ot men lliat (ktermines 
their existence* but, on the eonlrarx , their .social 
exi.stenee iletermiiies llieir consciousness.” New 
forces of iwoduction, which cannot fiiul .siifli- 
cient activity in the existing juril and ideologic 
framework of society, are coiuinuonsly d<‘velop- 
ing. The result is a struggle hetwe-cai iht* cla.ss 
repre.sentiiig the old status of the forces oi pro- 
duction and the class rejwesenting the newx 
Kngels thus concludes that “the final causes of 
all social changes and p(ditical revolutions are to 
be sought, not in men’s brains, not in man s 
better insight into eternal truth ami justice, but 
in changes in the moiles of prodiic^’.on and ex- 
change. 7'hey are to ’oe sought, n s n the /)///- 
losophv but in the economics of eac n j)articular 
epoch.” 

Tliis concept invokes .s^axeral }>ro[K>sitjons. 
The finst is the lAwrhmi theory, according to 
which all the spiritual forces ot society, law, 
religion, art, philosophy, are only a superstruc- 
ture dcxdoped by the material, productive 
forces of society. Second, the chief cause of 
movement in soei(*ty xvhich in its totality is con- 
sidered pnigrcss is the antagonism between the 
productive forces and the existing relations of 
production, d’hird, this devt lopment of tne pro- 
ductive forces is inevitable; either the luwv Io»*ces 
through their retircsentativc class will be vic- 


torious or society will perish in a blind and use- 
less strife. Human reason cannot alter this in- 
evitable evolution; it can merely alleviate the 
pain f>f creation t)f the new society which is al- 
ready developed in the body of the old. I'ourth, 
every phase of the historical process is inevitable 
and reasonable in its relative position. Fiftig the 
approaching revolution of the proletariat will he 
a final one, because it will mean the emancipa- 
tion of tfie last class in society; no exjdoilcd class 
will rem.iim Therefore mankind’s prehistoric 
jHTiod will end; man will make the final leap 
from the realm of necessity into the realm of 
freedom, l>eeause all the prod'ictive forces of 
sociew* will beeontrolled bv reason in a elassless 
societ' of free and eijual men. The strict ma- 
teii.'hstie (lelenniTiism of the original formula- 
tiem was later enusulerahly mitigated not only by 
e<‘r. !in fol!r>w’(M-s hut by I.ngels himself. In a 
leiterto Meiiring in bs(>3 Ifiigels ackn(*wledged 
at least the relativt* indt'pendiuiee of st'tiritual 
forces in hislorx . d lie itlea of the forces of pro- 
duction (J^nuinfiffr/crojic) wl.ieh determine the 
relations o| pixaliiction {I^rodukiionsTirhiiltniss(\ 

I lie orgaiiizaf ion of the t*eon(*mic' structure), 
upon which the spiritual and eullnral super- 
struetiire is based, has remained vague and con- 
tradiel(»ry. Sometimes it is usetl, ap])arently 
(juite eorreelly, to refer only to the “lorees of 
jModiiclion or what is the same . . . the stage 
of deveIopTTU‘nt {Hnlwicklnn^sstufc) of the teeh- 
nie,” as by Ihikharin; other writers, such as 
Bernstein, include climate, natural surround- 
ings, law, religious traditions and the nature of 
man. 

d’he central thesis of the economic teachings 
of Marx and Jhigels is that capitalist .society is 
hopelessly torn bv antagonistic forces which w ill 
ultimately destroy the whole social fabric, l)Ut 
in such a way that the communist embryo pre- 
formed in cajfilalist society will be .set free. 
Marxian economic theory is based on the Ri- 
cardian theory of value, with the limitation that 
for Marx ])urc economics did not exist; eco- 
nomic laws, like all other so-called social laws, 
are to liim only transitory categories. Adarx made 
the Ricardian theory of value more rigid and 
exchisiv(‘, leaving no room for consideration of 
scarcity and utility. Value for Marx is an objee^' 
tive siib.siance; it is congealed labor, not visible 
hut measurable. 'Fhe value of commodities is 
determined by the “average socially necessary 
labor” expendeti in their production. This defi- 
nition is an apotheosis of physical labor, because 
highly qualified intellectual labor cannot be 
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measured under this category. Human labor is 
the sole factor in production of goods, for capital 
is only pre\ ioiis hurnari labor not consumed but 
used in the process of production. It follows that 
the interest on capital, the entrepreneurs profit 
and th(‘ land nait are all paid out of the work of 
the laborers as sur])lus value. The creation of 
this surplus valiU' is explained by the fact that 
the value of the lal’)or force de)H-nds u]>on the 
amount of labor needed for the production of 
those things which are necessary to maintain the 
worker and his family on the minimum level of 
subsistence. Ihit in a da) ’s work under the 
cajnt.jlist system the worker ]>roduces more than 
th<‘ /iec(‘ssities of his minimum existence; tht* 
n^st of his work constitutes the surplus value. 

1 n this wav tla* essence of capital is not a sum of 
money or an agglomeration of ]iroducti\t‘ iinpU*- 
ments luit an instrument for the production of 
surplus xaltie. Workers ]K‘rform this surphis 
work for t lit* cajn'lalists, without jdiysical or legal 
comj>uIsion, because tht^ land ami the other 
nuxms of jiroduetion are in the li.mds f)f a few 
capitalists who have at their disposal tree woik- 
ers, tret' in tlu' double sense that they are free to 
make contracts and that they are free of all 
possessions other than tlu'ir xvorking energy. 
'I’he W’orkt'rs constitute an industrial reserve 
arm), composed of a growing number of tin- 
em]doyed, whose competition kecj^s wages al- 
ways at the lowest possible le\t‘l and makes it 
necessary for the workers to do the surplus work. 
Without such an industrial reser\e army capital- 
ism could not exist, for if wages should increase 
aboxo the subsistence le\el the working elass 
could sa^'e enough capital to acquire the nec(‘s- 
sary means of ju'oduelion. d'lu* question as to 
how this reser\e armx' of (he capitalist s)stem is 
continuously reproduced was not dillicult for 
Malthusians like Ricardo or Lassalle, but Alarx 
repudiated their e\|)lanations categorically. He 
dt'seribed the reserve army as created purelv by 
economic means; the small artisans xven* ruined 
by large s('ale industry, cajntalists expanded the 
working hours, and the cmploymcTit of cheap 
woman and chihl labor was nuule possible 
through th(' development <d' inacliincry. 'I’he 
whole trend of the industrial revolution is the 
ix'placemeiit of the worker by the machine, 
which continuously increases the number of the 
unemplo)(‘iL 'rherefore the chief cause of the 
reserve army is technological unemj>loyrnenl. 

On the other hand, IMarx showed else'vvhere that 
lilt* capitalist svsti-m was creuite'd not by its 
economic superiority but by the violent and 


lawless expropriation of the rural masses, who 
became paupers and who thus aflorded a cheaj> 
labor supply for tlie capitalist. Whether thexse 
two explanations ean be revoncilexl and whether 
vdolenee itsedf is an economic power, as Alarx 
sometimes asserted, was nevtT thoroughly 
treatc'd. 

The theory of vxilue and surplus vxilue leads 
inevilably to the law of concentration, according 
to vvhicli capitalist entc'rprises teml to grow con- 
tiniKHJslv }>) the (‘\t(‘rminalion of tlu' smallcT 
establishments. In tlu' course of evolution all 
production will be concentrated in a fc\v colossal 
enterprist's. Ry reason of the bankrujitcy of 
smaller protlueers ami tile growing exploitation 
of tlie vvorkiM’s, not only tlu- technical inijilc- 
meiits hilt wealth itself tends to eojux ntrate in a 
f(‘vv hands according to the law of capitalist ac- 
cumulation. 'I’his ine\ital'>le j^ioeess, v\liich will 
ciilminale in increasing mis(‘ry of tla^ masses, is 
thus d(‘serihed h) Marx: ‘WVliile there is thus a 
progressive diminution in the nuiiiher of the 
capitalist ina'males (who usurp and monopolize 
all the advantages ol this tram.formativt' proe- 
ess), there oeeurs a ef>rres|M)ndiiig inert'ase in 
the mass of povert) , op])ression, enslavement, 
di'generation, and e\[>loital ion” of th(‘ swelling 
masses of labor. The growing eflicuaiev ol pro- 
duction and the accumulating miserv of the 
masses, combined v\ith the anarchy of the 
capitalist system, under wliith cvi'ry capitalist 
jirodiiccs at random, lead to more and more 
devastating crises. 'This crisis theory, with the 
theory of conccntral ion is the most important 
hulvvark of the Marxian system, lieeaust' Marx 
v\aseonv inced that soon tlie crises would de.strov 
the entire eajiitalisl stnicture. .Marx and Engels 
in this eonnection laid the foundation for a 
theory of imperialism: “'The comlitions of 
bourgeois sot'iely are too narrow to comprise the 
wealth created hy tluan. And how^ doe's the 
bo u rge‘( )i si e* get ( )\ er t h ese t: r i ses .^ ( .) n 1 1 u* o no h a n d , 
by enforci'd de'struction of a mass of protiuetive 
forces; on the other, by the conquest of new 
markets, ami lyv the more tliorough exploitation 
of the old ones. 'I'lial is to sav , by pav ing the way 
for more extensive* and tnore de^striictive 
crises. . . Marx and Jhvgels were convinced 
that the vv^nhl revolution was imminent, that 
one of these shar]’) cri.s(*s would he the turning 
point at which “the knell of capitalist private 
projie-rty sounds. The expropriators are ex- 
propriated.” This gloomy prophe^'y contains an 
element of hope for the theory of concentration 
and at the same time involves a theory of 
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sociiilization — for colossal j^rivatc enterprises 
absorb great masses of workers who carry on 
socialized production. As Kngels said: “The 
contradicuori I between socialized pr(Kluctk)n and 
capitalistic- appropriation manifested itself as the 
antagonism of piolctariat and i>oi]rgeoisied’ as 
‘bin antagonism btiween the organization of 
prod iK't ion in the individual worksliop and the 
anarchy of production in socictv generally. '' 
Tliis tension will cr)ntiTUJ(‘ to increase; the 
capitalist integument will burst asunder; the 
communist <-mbryo will come to life with the 
birth ])angs of the soc'ial rexolution. Although 
tlu' character o^ the new son^tv is not ilescribed, 
ciM'tain statements iiullcale that Alarxand brgels 
believed in an ultimatt state o^ “live assf)ciation 
of indi\ iduals” and in a class|i‘s> > ociei\ wherein 
c‘\'er\onc would reveite acc ' sdin<'' to his needs. 

'The- |>(>lilical conclusions o) i)'r sxKtcm follow 
jrom its j)hilo,so])inc and econunnt liaises d’he 
ooc'iriiie as a whole is less de\ i‘lop<-d than the 
ottier ]>arts o) the Mstem. It consist.s of occa- 
sion. il rcunarfs, in .toric.d Iragments and I'.roj-ia- 
gandistic guides. A.ccording to Marx the state i.' 
a new institution not known in the {eudii 
jHM’iod; only after ihe dis^olulicm oj the ]>olitieal 
power oi the eluireh was iIk* st. le <‘stablished. 
Kngels, inlh.icne(‘d h\ the sludi(‘', of Lcuvis II. 
Alorgan, described with gre^at admiration the 
tribal organization of the J nx juois as an twainph' 
of a sl.iteless soeietv fomuled on <\jiiality and 
freedr>m. He c’onttuided that the aggloinerition 
of wealth, the* beginning of sh irp elass dixisions, 
tlestroN (h 1 the state h'ss eoiuhlion of m.ml.ind and 
established the hisiorieal slate, whi'-li “haxing 
arisen amid these eonllicts ... is as a rule the 
state of tlu‘ most powe-rtul eeeinomic class. . . 
Only in exceptional cases do the “struggling 
classes balance eaeli otlier so nearly that the 
public ]K)wer gains a certain de*g'e‘e f»l inelc-- 
pcndeiic'c by posing as llu* nice scor b<‘twc‘en 
ibcni. . . 'rh<‘ moelern .stale* IS “notliing more 

than a committee for the* administration of the 
Consolidated allairs of the bourgeois el.iss as a 
wdiole.” The state* thus assumes sirnph the role 
of an instnimcmt of class c-x}de)itation. 1 his 
sittiation will not last lor long; “We are now 
rapidly approaching a stage ol evejlution in j>ro- 
diiction, in which the* existence e)f classes has 
not only ceased to be a tieec‘ssity, but bc*t*omes a 
positive fetter on productieui. Hence thc*se 
classc*s must fall as inevitably as they once arose, 
ddie state must irrevvieahly tall witli them. 1 he 
society that is to rc:organizc ])roduclion on the 
basis of a free and equal association of producers 
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will transfer the machinery^ of state where it will 
then belong: into the Museum of Antiipiities, by 
the side of the spinning wheel and the bronze 
axe. ’ This is the thc'orv of the w ithering away of 
the state, in which Marx and luigels and prac- 
licaliv all the founders ol modern socialism 
agree with the ultimate consecjuences of the 
anarchist doctrine, d'hc picture of the newv po- 
litical socictv, like that of the ecoiomic, has 
THwer luvn fully portr.iycxl, although in many 
isolated passages its chid lent ures have heeu 
dt'scribcxl. Not only will the state aiul classes 
disappc‘ar hut also tin* dillerence hetwevn 
manual and intellc*ctual labor -md the gull be- 
tween town and c*ouutrv. The parliamentary 
svstcTu will be ’u-pi.ucLl bv tlu* occnpalionai 
ivprt'senlation of the workers. 'J'lu* main Icatuiv 
of tlu iu‘W society will be colossal abimtlancc of 
pt diK'fion oil the ba.sis of an all eiubraciiig 
jdaniKxl c*conoTuv. 

raciic^al c‘(msidcrations j>lay a very significant 
])art in tlu* Marxian systi*m. This feature is so 
strop}/ that C'rocc ; ighlly asseids that it uonUl bt^ 
lar mo<*'‘ diiiicult to continue* ihc juililical 
pcrsjxic'acit v than the tlicHM'ctic'al work ol Alarx^ 
llic “most remarkahlc continualor of Machia- 
vc‘lli.“ d'lic most imjuirtant and imnu'diati* oh- 
jcctiM* is the organization of tlu* pn»k‘tariat into 
a class c'onscious jiroh'larian parly. 'I'his party 
must he inttu national in sc'opc, lor working men 
know no eonntrv; they must unite tlu* world 
o\ (*r. 'Tlu* emancipation ol the ju*ol(‘tarial will he 
I'roughl about by a world revolution, which will 
bc‘acrompanii‘il by warlikecomphcxitions. Marx- 
ism is not pacifism; tlic conccjU ol tlu* br'othcr- 
bood ol man was characterized as “the most 
trivial stiini]) oratory.” 'I'lie wars of tlu* capitalist 
countries must be utilized in the* iiitcrc*st of 
ju'olc*tarian emancipation, tlic light lor which 
should he dillc'rcnt in xarious countries. AI- 
lluMigh Alarx and Hngels made utterances which 
seem to indicate* that in highly advanced demo- 
cratic countrii‘s, such as tlie llnit<‘d Statc:s, 
England and Holland, a }U‘acdiil transformation 
would he possible, their fundamcmlal Ic'achiug 
was that of revolutionary ac'tion and a c.omjdetc 
destruction of other classes. Reformist ic meas- 
ures are only auxiliary means of overt hrowmig 
the bourgeois state, 'The proletariat is not to lake 
c:(>mpromises with the bourgeois class seriously, 
but to keep the revolution permanent is to dis- 
regard all agreements. 1 n this continuous revolu- 
tionary struggle the working class should not be 
hindered by considerations of conventional jus- 
tice and morality. 
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The final transition to a communist society philosophy of the Kn^lish uirI the huadity of the 
can be made only by the dictatorship of the hVench, combined with the luinianitarl.in re- 


prolctariat. It was not only in his youth that 
Marx entertained such an opinion; as late as 
1875 in criticising^ the CJotha Pro):^ram he an- 
nounced that “betw'een the ca})italist and com- 
munistsociety lies a period of revolutionary trans- 
formation from one to the other. I'here corre- 
sponds also to this a political transition period 
durinp; w^hich the state can be nothing else than 
the revolutionary dictatorship of theproletariat.” 
I'aigels made an analogous declaration a few 
years before his dt^ath. Marx and Engels there- 
fore did not oppose the methods of arnu‘d vio- 
lence advocated lyy babeuf and Jllaiujui butonh 
conspiracies not sulhcicntly ])rc‘pared and or- 
ganized. Violence is IkEI to be “the midwife of 
every old society pregnant with a new* fiiux” 
I)i:vi:i.()pmi:nts aitlr ]\Iau\. After the found- 
ing of the Second international in iS'8() socialism 
became a world movement. Its internationalism, 
how'ever, w^as rather decorative, and in \arious 
countries national diflerenees came to the fon*. 
Cicrman socialism was the lt*ading forv’c within 
the International; its power in (jcrinany after 
the Erfurt j)rograin (iNgi) was very great and 
throughout central and eastern hairope it be- 
came a strong revolutionary force. Ihit while the 
scientific and moral prestigt* of Marxian social- 
ism grew in the great western democracies, it 
remained a minority opinion. 'I'his dilference is 
due to some extent to the feudal, aristocratic and 
authoritarian character of central and ea.stern 
luiropean countries where the working cla.ss had 
to fight not only for its (*conomie emancipation 
but also for the political rights which had already 
been achieved by bourgeois rev^olutions in the 
west. At the .same time religion remained in 
the.se countries largely an ally of the state, gloss- 
ing over .social exploitation. Whereas in the west 
democracy led inevitably toward cooperation 
between the working class and the advanced 
elernenls of the bourgeoisie, in central and 
eastern hairope the gulf remained unbridgeable. 
Central and easterti luiropean socialism was as a 
eon.secjuence animated by a consciousness of 
social inferiority on the part of the working class, 
a feeling wdiich did not exist in the wvst. 

Dill erences in national character also are im- 
t^ortant. 'The syst<an making, metajdiysical out- 
look of the (iernians and the sentimental 
mysticism of the Slavs wore projiitious for the 
acceinanee of the rigid architecture of the 
Marxnm synthesis with its prophecies for a 
futuie sfx:iety; whereas the common sense 


ligion of the hVench Revolution, revolted against 
a system in which the itleology of inthviduai 
rights was discarded. These national dilferences 
result(‘tl in a j^rocc-ss of cross fertilization of 
orthodox Marxism with certain ikwv tendencies 
In no country of the w^orid, with the exception 
of Ru.ssia, has socialism encountered so much 
per.stxaition, chicanery and contempt as in Ger- 
many. 'riie S(H'lalistni[H’S(’lz of Bismarck from 
1878 to i8()o made it an outcast, able to maintain 
its political exi.stence only through underground 
organization. Eater, however, with the growing 
forces of democracy and rt‘lali\ e ]>ro.sperity, as in 
B ranee and luigland, the Social iJemocratic 
party became one of the strongest organizations 
in the country. The exchisivelv ]>roletarian color 
of Marxian ideology became less intense; large 
ma.sses of the ]>t‘tly bourg<‘oisie and of the intel- 
lectuals became .socialists. At tlie same time the 
antimilitaristic efforts of socialism endowed the 
movement with a broad humanitarian a]’>j)eal. In 
the years immediately pn^ceding the World War 
socialism came to be regarded as a bulwark 
against ail kinds of r(‘action; in 1912 at the 
congre.ss of the Second International at Basel 
Jean jaures, the idealist leader of BVench 
socialism, rellected hairopean labor ojiinion 
when he as.serted that “the International repre- 
sents all the moral forces in the world.” 

The chaiige in the mentality of the sociali.st 
movement became so marked that Baigels in 
1895, the last year of his life, wrote a jireface to 
the TieW' edition of Marx’ E'A/.sw Struggles in 
France in which he modified considerably the 
revolutionary rigidity of Marxian philo.sophy. 
Although Ryazanov has proved that certain 
passages of the preface were falsified and some 
completely suppre.s.sed by the editor, the tone of 
the whole document was less re\ olutionary than 
Bingels’ rarlitr work; the importanci- of peaceful 
action w^as emphasizeil and the iliniculties of 
revolutionary street fighting wru'e stre.s.sed. The 
influence of the preface was great; Ro.sa Euxem- 
burg attack<‘d it as }>ernicious in its effect upo:-. 
the labor movement. 'The growing participation 
of socialism in national life brought about a 
widening gulf betwx'en the jiractical needs of the 
movement and the formulae of Marxian s(x:ial- 
ism, which remained unchanged in the ofhcial 
ideology of the party. In iSqq Masaryk, who 
stood outside the socialist camp, saw the dangers 
of this antagonism and concluded that “hushing 
up and diplomatizing hurts the party more tbi»n 
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an open revision of the contested questions and 
the confession that the philosojdiical am' 
large extent the sociological bases of Marxism 
are untenable.’' 

The revisionist movement grew out of this 
awkward situation. In j8()q ICduard Bernstein 
published his Die Voraiissvtzmv^en des Sozia- 
lismiis iind die Aafgabcn der Suzialdemukratic 
(Stuttgart; tr. by E. C. Harvey, London iqoq), 
in wBich he challenged the fundamental theses 
of the Marxian system and restated many points 
of the anti-Marxian bourgeois eriticistn. He 
tried to show that a gulf existed betueen ortho- 
dox Marxian theory and the realiti(*s of life 
which made the dcvel'pnumt of an elhcient 
proletarian movement imjiossibkx He attacked 
the theoretical founUation of the system atul 
cmphasiy.etl the indejHaidiaice and imj>ortaiK>' 
()1 ideologie factors in lustorv. He invoked tiie 
spirit of Kant and espeiially of Id A. Lang(* ami 
asserted that a critical reMsion of the whole 
Marxian system had Inn'orne iiiev ital ili*. He held 
tlie intv*resls of soeietv as a w}u*Ie to Ik* abo\t‘ 
class considerations. In tin* taonomie tielil Ik- 
made many eone<‘ssions to professoiial enti‘M'-.m 
and to the theor;, of m.irginal iililitv. He eon- 
teiuled that the conc'ent ration ofindustrial enter- 
}>rises did not mean a eoiK'entiation of pro}K‘r’ v, 
that the nuTTiber of owners of capital grows 
both absolutely and relati\el\. He saw no sign 
of that coIla])se of capitalist eeonf>my which 
Marxism prognosticated and found no polari- 
zation of societN among the immensely rich and 
the starving majority; on the contrary, the struc- 
ture of capitalist society had become far mort‘ 
comp^licated and diflerentiated. He argued that 
agricultural evolution especiall) had categori- 
cally ref uted Marxian prognostications in tiuit the* 
peasants not only remained as ]>easants but the 
rule of tlie large estates was shaken all ov<t the 
W'orld. The reeeiit trend (d‘ caj i.fist evolution 
he interpreted as showing that crj-<. ' instead of 
becoming more and more catastrophic have 
been atUmuated by growing cartels, which serve 
as a more efficient check against overproduction. 
In the light of these conclusions Bernstein re- 
jected the theory of the growing misery f)f the 
masses. When dealing with the political founda- 
tions of the Marxian system he sought to refute 
the violence theory and overcstimation ot tlu* 
state, and he defined socialism as a movement 
towxird a cooperative scheme of ju'oduction. He 
believed that no state* would be al)le to take over 
even the largest and the middle sived enterprises 
without a collapse. He emp! the great 


importance of the peasants and their cooperative 
movement and the necessity of Ueinocratic 
agrarian reforms. Uis criticism culminated in 
the assertion that socialism must be purified of 
utopian elements which still remained in the 
Marxian system. Instead ot the meehanical in- 
evitability of communism be iirgctl the radical 
democratization of the m(wemenl and cooj^era- 
lion with all progressive forces of society. He 
stressed tlu‘ lasting values of liberalism and 
cautioned the proh-tariat not to overestimate its 
owai importance and not to regard the bour- 
geoisie as a dt*cadent and corrupt class. 

Simullanev)usly a movement vvitb the slogan 
Ziiriick aiif Kant tnetl to reconcile Marxian 
f u..damentals with the jwineiples of critical 
iilealism. But ahhough both tendencies were 
expourukul bv abk* men and although the eriti- 
•isms of Bernstein were adopted bv a group of 
socialist leaders, tjie maiority of the partv 
congresses nanaiiKMi loval to the rigid Marx- 
ian mterj>relation of the tlu-ii revolutionarv 
kv'ufer, Karl Kaiitsky. Although revisionism was 
crushed bv ilu- anathema of tlu* official party, 
nevertlieless the ]n*a'*tic’al activity of the party 
was mor<‘ and more* tlelermini*tj bv Bernstein’s 
vic‘ws. Aft(‘r the Weirkl War the Social Demo- 
eraiic p^irtv became the bulwark of the* ( ierman 
Repul'licaiidassnmeel a re*v isiouist rolealong the 
line*s of Lassalle* and Bernstein, d'he theoretical 
foundation of the parly remained, howeve?-, 
piiri*lv Marxian. 

Another mo\<*mcnt which has also jiroved 
uiiaide to eo})e w ilh Marxian orthodoxy is liberal 
sf>eialism, whieli originated in the Anglo-Saxon 
eounlrie‘s with the* works of Spence, Ogilvk*, 
Inline and to a li*sse-r extent with those of James 
and John Stuart Mill. 'The doelriiic was later 
developed with givat loree by Henry (leorge, 
who in /Vu;//'r.s.v atul Paz'rrty (San hVancisco 
iSyey) restated the argument against monopoly 
in land and urged the coiifiseation of land rent 
in the form of a single lax. 'The same* ideas, but 
with dillerenl metli(Kls ol solution, were ad- 
vocated by Alfred Russel Wallace, 'bhe doctrine 
assumed its most systematic ek*vek)pinent, how- 
ever, in fierinany, where inek“]>eiulently of his 
preek*cessors luigen Diihring formulated a new 
syste'in eif socialism, called by him the soziu- 
litdrcs Swstem, in whieli in opposition to Marxian 
socialism he stressed the decisive influence of 
polities on etonoinics. He declared that value is 
not onlv an economic category but is influenced 
fundamentally by jiolitical factors, the chief of 
which is (jczvaltci^^entuni, property created by 
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conquest, which leads to inequality and op- principle — although its intellectual influenct 
pression. Duhring called for a system which was continually growing — but it served largely 
would base all Juunan relations on just rec- as an inspiration. After the fall of C hartism the 
iprocity. d'he chief method of einancif^ation he labor nKnement assumed a more opportunistic 
belie\ed would b(‘ the growing coalition of attitude. Under the hegemony of British trade 


workers, through which the capitalist power 
would be met by an ecjiial power, with justice 
tlie alternative of chaos. 

I Lsing many ideas of his predecessors and 
combining them with chanents of the Alarxian 
system, hranz OjipcnluMTner tried to reconcile 
liberal economic thought with an advocacy of 
the elimination of all unearned increment, 
iritercst, profit and rent. lie set out to show tliat 
not capital in general but only the large landed 
estates arc llu* disturbing factors of social 
ctjuilibriuin, that lluy arc an “alien body” 
wiiich breeds disease. Accepting the Marxian 
theor\ of value ami vindical mg ail its accusations 
against the capitalist system, be asserts that 
Marx w'as unable to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the industrial rescrv army. yXccording to 
()j)jH‘nlieiincr this reserve army was crvaited 
not by economic but by political means, by the 
violent or fraudulent exprofuiatioti of land, 
through which large Jiiimbers of people have 
[H‘en render(‘d lantlless, whose* desperate eomj^e- 
tition keeps wages at a subsistence level. 'J’liis 
situation described by Marx lie regards as a 
eonseijuenee not of the cajntalist system but of 
the fact that free eoin]>etiti()u, in itself a highly 
beneficent force, is hindered liy the existence 
of feiulal or semifeudal iiioiiojiolies. 'IBc capi- 
talist system presents itself as “a bastard of 
freedom and servitude,” in which freedom is 
defineii as the element of liberalism in its true 
sense, servitude as the existence of a class 
monopoly created by the thell of land and of the 
political iiKstilulions bastal on it. 1 n this situation 
()p}>enheiiner maintains that the remedy is not 
eorntnunism but the division of a sunicicntly 
large number of landed estates among W'orkers; 
through this measure free competition would be 
restored in favor of the workers and against the 
capitalists aiul mounting salaries would liberate 
the former from the latter’s domination, d’hese 
systems of liberal socialism have exercised a 
comparatively small influeriee in the history of 
social movements. In ( Germany a modified form 
of the single tax doctrine, represented by 
Damasehke in his Bodeurejorvt movement, 
whicli strksan increase in taxation of urban land 
rent, has attracted a number of petty bourgeois 
followers. 

In haigland Marxism never became a guiding 


and finance track* nnionism was able* to obtain 
many advantages lor its meinliers, and tiierefore 
its jiolicy became one of cautious progress. In 
the atmosph(*re of an expanding democracy and 
)f religious inovements jH'uetrated by social 
principles labor found important allies among 
liberals, conservatives and churchmen, 'i’lu* 
English W'orking class felt it.si*lf not an outcast of 
society but a group advancing in social power 
with little need for indi*jH;ndriit political action. 
Fioin the tHSo’s on, some acute critics realizc'd 
the neces.sitv of iiulc'peiult'iit action, and llynd- 
inan tried to intnnluee the ideas of Marxian 
socialism. Its abstract pliilo.sophic* generaliza- 
tions, however, did not a}»]H‘al to the I'.nglish 
workers. In 1SS4 a group of w titers, scientists 
and propagandists founded the J^'abian Society 
and elaborat(‘d an ojiportiinist tv pe of socialism 
which rej(‘eted the class stniggh' and set out to 
smuggle into all parti(‘s socialist ideas for carry- 
ing on sr)eialization in various lields. d'hey may 
be called the jiragmatisls of socialism; llu‘y built 
a In'idgc between socialists and trade unionists 
am) were instrumental in the creation of a 
unified labor }xirty in 1900. 

d’liis cautious work did not satisfy those who 
believed that purely reformist activity would 
never lead to the overthrov'’ of tiu* capitalist 
systeni. 'J’be same necessity that was felt in 
I'Vancc at approxirnatelv the same time, and 
which resulted there in tlx* creation of the 
syndicalist movement, led in Ivngland to a new 
variety of socialism called guild socialism. Its 
underlying idc*a was that it was not enough to 
engage in parliamentary struggles and to absorb 
the interest of the w'orkers in the quest for 
higher w'ages and better working conditions, but 
that the main problem was how labor organiza- 
tions can take over production and distribution. 
The guild socialists held that trade unions 
should cease to be exclusively organs of utilita- 
rian reform and shouhl rcassume the imjiortanee 
of the mediaeval guilds, which were real organi- 
zations fr)r })r(>dueli()n and distribution. In the 
constitutional field this type of socialism at- 
tacked the traditional conception of sovereignty; 
its state philosophy was pluralistic and empha- 
sized the independent existence of other organi- 
zations besides the state. 

In France the spread of Marxian socialiifni 
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was checked by the fact that the country re- 
mained largely agrarian, in the hands of an inde- 
pendent peasantry^ big industry was counter- 
balanced by a strong handicraft system; there 
was an infhieulial intellectual middle class; and 
the tradition of the hVench Revolution prevailed. 
The efforts of Ciuesde and Lafargue to introduce 
Marxian priticijiles into France were therefore 
only partly successful; the teachings of IVou- 
dhon, Hlanqui and Bakunin and tlie memory of 
tlie CoTTunimc were kept alive. Many socialist 
parties and s(‘cts develo|ied, aiul f rench social- 
ism came to be character Izt^d hy lack of organi- 
zation. A gr(jup of pussihih\f(‘s used parliamen- 
tary tactics to achieve advantagt-s for the }>p>|e- 
tarian class and to piii socialists into leading 
positions. When, however, the iii?])ortance of the 
role of the parliamentary sfK'ialist incr<*ased '.ind 
when in iSqq Millerand entered the cal-inet of 
Waldock-Rousseau with Galiiflet, who had 
cruslu'd the Ccunmune, many trade union mem- 
bers and socialist intellectuals began to regarti 
the rcfnited gains of socialism as setbacks from 
the point of view of ultimate aims. Thete was 
elaborated a ne\\ theory of revolutionary social- 
ism, called syndicalism, which combines ele- 
ments of Marx, rroudhon and llakunin. From 
Marx it derix'ed the tanphasis on the economic 
basis ol soc'iet\' and the necessity of a revolu- 
tionary consciousness; from Rroudhon, the dis- 
trust of tlu' state and the emphasis on freedom; 
from Bakunin, tlie belief in violence. Syndical- 
ism tights against the expanding importance of 
the jK)litieians aiul regards the trade unions as 
the real basis of the future society. It is a radical 
antimilitaristic and antijiatriotic movement; the 
will tf) revolt is to be kept alive continuously by 
sabotage and antimilitaristic propagamla, which 
will iiltiniatcly prepare the working class for a 
general strike, by means of wdiich ^ .{pitalist so- 
ciety w ill be overthrown. Syndica’.'sm was thus 
a protest against parliamentary taetKs, against 
the ]>etty bourgeois spirit and against tlie “putre- 
faction of democracy” which liecame manifest 
during the Dreyfus aflair. It has had powerful 
repercussions in the laitin countries. 

Marxism made its entrance into Russia in 
1883 when Plckhanov founded the first s('cial 
democratic group, but its progress was slow. 
The revolutionary movement had as its basis a 
Russian socialism (Nurodmclicsiva)^ whose chief 
ideologic leaders were Herzen and later Lavrov 
and Mikhaylovsky and which emphasized indi- 
vidual freedom, rejected state omnipotence, 
urged a cooperative rebuilding ol society by the 
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utilization of the mir and other forms of Russian 
collectivism and insisted that the ju^asants were 
the only group upon wliich a new social order 
could be built. 'I'he original nucleus of the 
movement s(v>n becanu' divided. One group 
ended with nihilism, repudiating all traditional 
values and favoring individual l<-rroristic acts; 
the second, the Social Revolutionary i»arty, 
which remained closest to its source, disagreed 
w'ith the industrial formulae of Marxian eormnii- 
iiism; the thiril group, centering around IMek- 
hanov, formed the SiK'ial 1 )emoeratic party on a 
strict .Marxian basis in i8q8. 'Tht* situation was 
propitious for revolutionarx mcnt^iuents. Oflicial 
Russia through its policy ol repression had 
Furopeani/etl iegions of Russians aiul educated 
t]i<‘m to revolution, terroristic (uessure made 
Russia for det ades a hotbed of anarchist revolts; 
ai'tdieial industrialization and the forcible Russi- 
fication of the native |>o]ndalion made the at- 
mosplu^re even more tense. .As the jieasantry was 
easily crushed, the urban proletariat became the 
center of gravity of the revolution. The emo- 
tional religiosity of the people w'as a fertile 
ground for gospels of social reconstruction. In 
igo3 the Bolsheviks, who favored a radical, 
centralizitig and dictatorial program, gained con- 
trol within the Marxian party over the Menshe- 
viks, w'ho favored more caution and advocated 
cooperation wdlh all the rex olutionary elements 
of soei<‘ty. d'his schism became accentuated din- 
ing the revolution of 1905, the rehearsal of the 
revolution of 1917, xvhieh xvas bourgeois and 
constitutional until the Bolsheviks came into 
poxvtT. 

In the United States socialism made little 
heaihvay; the possibility of social ascendancy, 
better living standards, iree jiolitical institutions; 
the absence of feudalism, of an inferiority com- 
jdex on the part of the xvorkers and of hereditary 
haughtiness on tlie part of the bourgeoisie; and 
the existence of free land, all these factors made 
the idea of class struggle unpalatable. The influ- 
ence of b'oiiricr, Owen, Cabet and Proudhon was 
apparent in the establishment of a nurTd)er of 
utopian colonies. The first mass movement 
following a socialist pattern xvas the Knights of 
Labor (1877-87), xvhieh in many respects was 
markedly analogous to the Chartist movement. 
After its collapse the American Federation of 
Labor became the jiromoter of a trade unionist 
policy of the orthodox type. A reaction against 
this spirit of compromise was the ideology of 
industrial unionism, xvhose most influential 
leader xvas Daniel DeLeon, a man whom, ac- 
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cordinc^ to Raisky, Lenin considered “the great- 
est of ntoderii socialists, the only one who added 
anything to socialist thought since* Marx.’' In- 
dustrial unionism fought against craft unionism 
and against reformism of the\\t*stern jxirliamen- 
tnridu tvpc rcprcsc-ntcd by Morris IliJhjuit. 
DeLeon cam[)ajgned against Kautsky \\ht‘n the* 
latter was still the ackiumlcdged revolutionary 
lcad(‘r of i'.uro])can socialism, and he was treated 
as an anarrhist. 'The id<*ology of the movement 
Jiad much in common with French syndicalism, 
with tf'c important dillercmce that it stressed the 
7it‘cessit\ of a ccaitrali/c'd and disci]dined leader- 
ship. It was not ufdikc* bolshe\'ism, e\ce{)t that it 
did not ac\'ept the idea <>1 the djc'tatorslnp of thi* 
proU'tari.it, niaiiitaining that in higlilv indiis- 
triali/ed ccuinlries like the Lnited Statc-s such a 
]>olitic*al structure* would be ujineci*ssar} . 

'riu* W orld W\ir changed the status of Marx- 
ian .socialism considerably and leal to a crucial 
.schisni wit bin the mo\'t‘ment. d'he patriotic par- 
ticip^ition ol tlu* leading socialist jxirties jnit an 
<mk1 to the* insjuring Ic'gc'iul that the unity ol the 
working class would maintain the ]H*ace of the 
\Norjd through tlx* International. 'Idie proletariat 
instead faced go\ ernnu*nts which stressed na- 
tional concentration, and the im]>erialistic war 
was supporU’d l)y the socialist juirties ol the 
allit*d countru's as a war of liberation against 
c/arist oppression and by those of the Kntentt* as 
a war for ihanocracv and national sell -determi- 
nation. d'lx' resulting su liering of the masses 
])ro\oketl \ehement criticism against tiu* Second 
International ami formidable moral conilicts 
among its leaders. In Aju'il, 0)15, Rosa Luxem- 
burg accu.s<‘d ( ierman Social Democracy ol hav- 
ing betrayeil “the fatherland in tlx* hour of 
greatest danger, h'or the first duty in that hour 
. . . was to show the background of this im- 
periali.slic war, and to tear asunder llie fabric of 
])atriotic* and diplomatic lies. . . Instead 
the leaders of the Social Democratic jiarty C(*l- 
laborated with the imperialistic system and 
.securetl for it poj)ular support. Friedrich Adler, 

IS a svmb')hc ju'otest against tlx* manoeuvre's of 
the Austrian Social Democratic ]iarty, killed the 
Austrian premier and at his trial vcherneutly 
attacked tlx* party for abandoning the thought of 
social revolution, d’he feeling of re'bellioii be*- 
carne more embittered when in Ciermany the 
S(K*ialists in poweT, under tlie leaelership of Ebert 
and Noske, jnirticipatt'd in crushing tlie Spar- 
tacus movement and at lexist tolerated the 
counter-revolutioiiar} organization of former 


Luxt'mburg. The Seconil International was like- 
wise discredited lyv the bureaucratization of the 
socialist jiarties, especially in Gerniany; the 
leaders tended increasingly to liecome cornpara- 
tiv'clv well jiaid ]>arty officials entitled to pen- 
.sions. Membership in the party became i Irnost 
traditional it was said that the jwolctarian 
worker was born into the Social DemcK'ratic 
party as was tlx* C’atholie ( h'rman peasant into 
the Center part) . Idiere was also growing dis- 
satisfaetit>]i with the fact that the victorious 
sociidist ]>arties of ( icrmany and Austria did not 
try to realize tlu'ir Marxian program; they fought 
for d(*mocrac\' am) social reforms but did not 
take a single step toward real socialistic meas- 
ures. 

In 1917 this revolt of the masses found power- 
ful leadershij) in the Ru.ssi.'in Revolution, after 
which began a vast t xperiment toward the estab- 
lishment of a commnni.st state. Lenin, dVotsky 
arxl other yu'oft'ssional revolutionists <*laboraled 
a new tloclriix* of Marxian .socialism, conv(*n- 
ienlly called Jx'ninism, which denounced tlx; 
tactic's of the Sc-cond International, its outlook 
and its thc'oretical background. 'Fix* (’ommiinist 
d’liird ] ntc*rnational was fouiulc'd in Moscow 
and a bittc*r campaign was organized against the 
‘‘soc'ial patriots,” tlx* “social traitors” of the 
Sec'ond Jnternational who “lalsilic*d the prin- 
ciples of true Marxian sociali.sm.” Social De- 
mocraev of western and central lairope refuseil 
to participate in tlx* piejKiraiion lor tlx* world 
re volution and in Lnglaixl, ( icrmany, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia accej)tt‘d coope ration in the 
government of bourgeois .states, d’his meant 
defense of bourgeois democraev against the 
attacks of the communi.sts and lc*d to a further 
modification ol the yiractises and ideologic 
formulae of the Second International. I'he abyss 
between the Secorxl and the Third Interna- 
tionals lH*c*anx* unbridgeable, in spite* of the cn- 
d(*avors of the Austrian Marxists, who tried to 
restore I he original intransigerx*y of the doctrine. 

The rebirth of revolutionary Marxism was 
caused alsf) by economic developments. Before 
the World War there was a marked tendency 
toward prosperity and a diminution of the crises; 
the gloomy economic laws of Marx were con- 
sidered definitively repudiated by the facts. 
After the World War, however, unheard of 
misery afflicted many Europt*an countries; and 
follovving a short period of relief a world crisis of 
unprecedented magnitutle commenced to stmn- 
gle mankind. This crisis was interpreted by the 
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Bolsheviks as the fvill realization of the Marxian 


lormulae, as a colossal I creU nduu^ due to tech- 
nical piro^^ress and inijn^rialist exjMiTision. 1 ’he 
many other explanations of the crisis— the con- 
secpienct's of the Worlil War, the i^rowinir treiul 
of econoirnc nationalism, the rehirth of mer- 
cantilism, the new system of ]>seiido-caj^ilajism, 
new frontier harruTs, reckh'ss lenihn^ anti 
borrowing, ruthless iidlationist j>olieies, the 
spendthiift expenses of military dictatorsluj>s, 
the race for armaments did iu)t temper the ex- 
pet'tation of the iinal collapse of the capitalist 
system. 

Accortlin^ to Stalin, 'd eninisni is Marxism 
in the ept)ch of imperialism and of the piole- 
tarian re\ olution,*’ whit h means that the JUdslte- 
\ik doctrine has reconst it uled the original revo- 
Iutionar\ ] airit v of the Alarxi.tn doelriiie and has 
develojn^ti aceordinc r«» the neeessitie.'^ of a wrw 
situation, d’lu' Hokdiexik tlot trine is an ac- 
centuation ol ;dl the ivx olutionarv elements of 
Marxism with tlu* (‘mission ot its kiter modtTat- 
iii^ elements. d1u‘ Holshexiks sei k t he com]’tl<‘te 
ilestruction of the capitalist state; they adxoeale 
mass insurr^'Ction and class terrorism; they 
develoji the Marxian ide<i ol tlu' dutatorship of 
th<* ]>roletanat; the\ .stress th(‘ necessity ol a 
transitioniil period hetwexm capitalism and com- 
munism throui;h state sotaalism. II this final aim 
should he reali/c‘d, then* will ht‘ no n(‘ed lor the 
state; its withering awxiy will he aciiie\'(*d mainly 
h\' the railical sim])liiication (d state tunctions. 
I lowever, until the ide.il ol a stateless society has 
ht‘en reached, tlu' state will not diminish its 
jiower hut will on the contrary intensity it. ( )nly 
throuydi vigorous tlictatorial j>ower can the 
enemies of the juoletanat he crushed, the struc- 
tures ol communist j^roduction he estahlislied 
and the people hiroiiu- accustomed “to ohser\- 
ing the elementary conditions of s'/v lal existence 
without force aiul without suhi(“ c >n. J here 
must he a sxstem of com[)ulsory and univer.sal 
state education, and religion must he dtxstroyed 
through mass propaganda and the remoxal ol 
the social conditions whix’h yiroiuote its inlluence 
upon the masses. 

There are several aspt‘Cts ol the Bolshevik sys- 
tem wTich seem to he distinct ailditions to the 
former ideology. Tin* “seientilie and mechan- 
ical TiiaterialisTii of tlie IVhnxian successors lias 
heen transformed into a dialectic materialism; 
that is, from a static, metaphysical theory into 
knowledge of historical reality, Irorii an evolu- 
tionary into a revolutionary theory. Ihe Bol- 
sheviks follow the thesis of Marx that “the im- 
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portant matter is not to know hut to ehangt^ the 
world.” 'rhcrc is no abstract theory; tf.e move- 
ment, the carrier of which is the proletariat, 
must itself uiulersti 'A’onomie jiropa- 
ganda ah^ne is inadeejuate; a general world view 
must lie implanted in the jirolelariat. d'herefore 
whereas in earli<‘r literature the intellectuals 
}>laycd an almost despised role, I.eniii attrihuted 
capital imjHirtanee to the work of rex oliitionarv 
inttdlectuals. Lenin reali/eil tlie central inij 
tance of the agrieiiltiiral jxrohlem, that xvithout 
the assi.stanee of the peasant masses tlu-re cannot 
he a sueeessful revolution and without the 
soeiahV.ation of peasant proyH ttx true eommu- 
ni.sm cannot he achieved. This is a ]>roi>leni 
which western socialism has not tk: red to face. 
'J'he fimdameutal importanet^ of the national 
jwohlein was alreailv aeknoxx ledgeil Irom a theo- 
relieal point of \iew h\ the Austrian school ol 
S(»cialism, (\spt‘c’iall v hv ()t1o Ikmi'r and Karl 
Reimer; hut through liolshexism the naiional- 
istie ]K)int ol xiiwx hceamea xxorld lorte, with its 
emphasis on die prinei]>le that onl\ “interna- 
tion.dism can satisfy nationalism.” In tlii'eom- 
Tnuni.sts’ eampaign for world rexolutioti tlur 
j>ropaganda for national and racial einaneipation 
has played perhaps a more divisive role than the 
light tor communism, d'iie ixxlreme imy>ortanee 
of imperialism had heen reeognl/ial in llil- 
ferding’s A/.s Finairzkdpjfal (X iimna ipio) and 
ill Luxemhurg’s Die Akkiiniulaiioit ties Kapilals 
(Berlin 1913), which contain the in.iin elements 
of a doctrine of impi*rialism. Soei.dists like 
Cunow, Limseh and Parvus, impressed h\ these 
ideas, trii d to show during the World W a’’ that a 
( ierman victory would mean (ierinan iiu|H‘rial- 
ism and that a higher eeonoinie organization, 
projatious to the further development ol soeial- 
i.sin, wanild result. 'Lhere was no jdaee for such 
reaetionarv o]>j'ortunism in l.eiiiifs theory of 
imperialism. ICconomie iniperi.ilism is for him 
till* climax of eajiitalisl dev el')[imenl ; it means 
the replacement of competition hy monopoly 
through tru.sis, syndicates and gigantic hanks, 
luce eomjietition goes hand in hand with de- 
inocraey, nionoyioly with political reaction. The 
entire earth has heen divided among the wealth- 
iest eoiinlries and the system oi capitalist mi^- 
nopolies will inevitahly ]>roduee a rise in tlie cost 
of living and intensify the class struggle. This 
tension will he aggravated hy national and racial 
oppression. 'There is no jiossihlc transition from 
monopolistic capitalism to socialism. Although 
atheism was always the yiroponderaiit mental 
attitude of Marxian socialists, the parliamcn- 
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tarian competition for mass sii import Jed to tlie 
acceptance of tlx* slogan, Religion ist cine Pri- 
7 '(itsache. To Bolshevism, on tlie other liand, 
militant atheism is alisohitely fundamental. 

Tl)e eajhtal dillerence between the old and the 
new ideology of socialism is that whereas before 
the World War the revolutionary doctrines of 
Marx were only theoretical, they have now been 
put into practise in a vast country possessing one 
of tlie strongest military and j>olice organizatiems 
of the world. Instead of waiting for slow evolu- 
tion in the Soviet Ibiion under the leadership of 
the small Communist j)arty a revolutionary 
effort is being made to establish the prerequisites 
of the conimunist state: to create the industrial 
ecjuipment for socialization, to eliminate the 
remnants of the bourgeois class, to collectivize 
the peasants, to establish a strong jiroletarian 
army, to develop the communist pattern of 
human nature. The Bolshevik ? have introduced 
military discipline wherever necessarv; they use 
the system of deportation against the kulaks; 
they accejU methods of piecework wages atid th<‘ 
Taylor system; they inipos(‘ tremetulous sacri- 
fices on tlie working class in the belief that the 
end, the transformation of tlie lives of the masses 
in terms of the communist ideal, justiries the 
means. 

Kautsky, Diehl, Schmidt and others declare 
that such d(K’lrines and practises have nothing to 
do with true Marxian thought, while the Bol- 
.sheviks and academicians, .such as Sombart, 
Liefmann and Brutzkus, maintain that Bol- 
shevism is the only logical outcome of Marxian 
doctrine and that the Bolshevists are “the 
legitimate executors of the Marxian lu'ritage.” 
'The anti-Bolshevik thesis has betai most clearly 
stated by Kautsky, who argues that “nowhere 
will the WT)rkers abdicate those liberties which 
they have hitherto accjuired and which are dear 
to them.*’ lie contends moreover that according 
to Marx the new society must be preformed in 
the capitalist society before any serious revolu- 
tion can be accomjdished, whereas in Russia 
capitalism had only a rudimentary beginning. 
Tlu‘ communists, supportt'd by many bourgeois 
thinkers, rej>ly that the present stage of Ru.ssian 
communism is not real communism but is only a 
transitory stage. Furthermore Russia although 
very incompletely capitalized was the weakest 
link in the capitalist chain. *rhe answer given to 
the preformation argument is that Marx already 
in 1848 and several times during the nineteenth 
century regarded the European situation as ripe 
for a communist revolution, and therefore Lenin 


could regard Russia in 1917 as ready for this 
transformation. 

Rirf’HosPECT AND pKOSPiX"!'. The Controversies 
created by the Marxist school fill a library; only 
a very few can be mentioned here. In the philo- 
sophic field the Marxist system has an inner 
contradiction; it reprc'scnts a fatalistic and 
mechanistic interpretation combined with an 
activistic and revolutionary jxactise. It asserts 
the economic origin of all change, but it does not 
explain how the chang<* occurs in the economic 
.structure itself. The “forces of })roduction” as- 
sume almost a fatalistic role while the creative 
.spirit is neglectetl; yet no new tyj)e of civ ilization 
is .simplv the result of economic forces but is 
more or less a conscious work of a new vital and 
moral tyj>e. Cajntalist civilization was created l)y 
the new bourgeois, as ()]>posed to the older 
seignior type. Now the bourgetas type is decay- 
ing both intellectually and morally; hostility and 
disgust are growing against sheer wealth 
(ScheitT). 

I n connection w ith f he Uherhau theory it mu.st 
be recognized that the cause and effect relation- 
ship between social ])hcnomcna is not one-sided 
but iiwolves mutual interdependence, d’hc in- 
vestigations of 'IVoeltsch and Max Weber have 
tended to j)rove that religious conceptions have 
an independent developunent and have reacted 
on the economic series. Sitnilarly, economic rc*- 
lations are at the same time legal relations and 
economics is meaningless without a correlative 
system of law (Stammler). 'I'he history of science 
akso shows the relative independence of great 
scienti he d i.sc( )v eries. 

In regard to human nature there is a marked 
trend toward a pmrely economic or environ- 
mental inter[)retation, whereas Sort‘l, De Man 
and others clearly recognize the enormous im- 
portance of an independent moral idealism and 
of a heroic attitude in the emancipation of the 
wwking class. 

In the field of economic theory the main criti- 
cism of the Marxist system has been directed 
against the exclusive labor theory of value. 
B()hm-Ba\verk, lx)ria and others have showm 
that Marx in the third volume of Das Kapitat 
practically abandoned the labor theory of value 
set forth in the first volume. 'I’he importance of 
this controversy was, however, exaggerated. 
Even several adherents of Marxian thought have 
discarded the theory and it has been demon- 
strated that the Marxian edifice w^ould remain 
intact without it, provided that the dynamic 
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tendencies of capitalist evolution described by 
Marx and attacked by the revisionists were 
correct. More imjiortant is the consideration 
that a perfect equality of remuneration and, even 
more, a remuneration according to need would 
mean a system of exploitation to the detriment 
of the abler, more diligent worker, besides it 
might easily be possible for the present “sur- 
plus-value” to How, in an e\en greater amount, 
into the }H>ckets of soKliers and bureaucrats. 
Furthermore many capitalists cannot be quali- 
fied as simple parasites, since they aeeomplirdi 
the highly traiT)t*d work of organi/alion which is 
absolutely neees.sary for a progressnc' cn'oTioiny. 
Because of the elimination of eoinpelition the 
new' system would find it diliic iilt to determine* 
\vhieh branches of the economie system are 
productive and which are not. But the gnuest 
danger i.s overeentralizati<in, tin* unlimited 
peiwer of bure‘aucrae\ , which iiu \i(ablv mcMns 
also the dange'r of a growing militarism and po- 
lice force*. Communist economy must le‘ad 
tow^arcl the totalitarian slate, a le\ialhan stale 
more enormous than mankind lias e‘ver known. 
'Fhe theory of the unlimit<‘d jilenty of a commu- 
nist society has been seriously attaeke-d In Bohle, 
Casse*l and Liedmann. Sinee- l‘roiullion it has 
been e:orrcetly argiie‘d that the complete sup- 
pression of private property would mean slaverv , 
and John Stuart Mill asse^rteal that “the prin- 
ciple of private jnojierty never liad a fair Inal in 
history.” 

In the field of political theory the Marxist 
assertion that the stale is sinqdy an organ of 
economic ex]doitation is an exaggeration. 'The 
present dominance of the capitalist class is not 
due to a dietatorshij) but to tb<* fact that the 
forces of democracy are not sullieiently organ- 
ized, while pojnilar culture is very low. "I'he 
belief that the communist state wad! necessarily 
put an end to class struggleand esMblish a class- 
less society may be (piestioned. d he growth of 
social democracy has licen followed by the emer- 
gence of a fifth estate; everywliere there has been 
a growing antagonism between intellectuals and 
non-intellectuals, between those wdio administer 
and those who are administered, ddie slogan that 
in a communist state tin* rule of men over men 
wall be replaced by tlie administration of tilings 
by men may be answereil in Kelsen’s words: 
“There is no administration o( things which 
would not be administration of men and tliere 
is no dirct;ting of production processes which 
would not be a government o\er persons.” Jt 
may be argued further that no higher society can 
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be developed on the ruthless re\ dlutionary tac- 
tics of civil war and terrorism. As Bertrand 
Russell has remarked, “There is no alehcmv i\v 
which a universal harmony can be produced out 
hatred.” No economie order can be main- 
tained by jiiirely tH:onomic and eoerci\e means, 
because, as Diirkheim has show n, “tlie individual 
ahaiulonetl only to the pressure of bis needs will 
never admit that he has arrived at the extreme 
limit of bis rights. . . . Jn order that it should 
be otherwise, the existcnei* of a moral power is 
necessary, a jiower w'lios(‘ superiority lie recog- 
nizes and whieli tells him, ‘You cannot go 
farthei.’ “ As to the realization of a totalitarian 
eonimunist slate, it would inevitably lead to a 
hclJ.un omniinn couira omuvs^ because not only 
the eaj>itali.sls but also the entire middle chess 
anti the peasants w'ould bitterly oj'ijiose a system 
which menaced them with the total exlinetion of 
]>iivate ])r(>pcrty and ix^rsonal freedom. 'I’hc 
e</!kips(‘ of socialism in (Germany is evidently 
eoTru'cted with this fear complex of vast masses. 

Whatever the seientitie residue of socialist 
ideology nui) be, it has niatle a significant con- 
tribution to civilization. It has exereiseil a benef- 
ieeiit infliienee on tlu* social sciences; it lias 
destroyed tin* eomplaet'ney of lionrgeois science 
and laid hart* llie sore spots of contemporary 
society. It has orgam/rd the working class, filled 
it with a st*nse of human dignity and itkuIc it a 
conscious eooperator in tlit storical jwoeess. It 
has fo.stc*reJ a gnn^ing le^‘ling of international- 
ism which mankind has never witnessed [lefore. 
Jt lias denoune(‘(l war aiul all kinds of exploita- 
tion. And although its attack against religion has 
sometimes been narrow', it lias contributed 
\itally to tlie elaboration of a new moral synthe- 
sis to rejdaee the decaying oKl religion of the 
masses. “If eoniinunism achieves a certain suc- 
cess,' Keynes has said, “it will achieve it not as 
an iin]V)sed (Tononiie teehnicjiie, hut as a re- 
ligion.” Socialism is not therefore a coTieomitatit 
of modern indii.strialism nor is it, as Nietzsche 
and some of his reactionary followers contend, 
simply tlu‘ resentment of the hungry and op- 
pre.ssed, a kind of slave iqirising against tlie 
natural privileges of the superman. Tliere has 
been a remarkable continuity iti the socialist 
movement, which is derived from a deep com- 
mon stock of iileas aiul emotions. It is not liound 
to any form of social or economic organization, 
hut ari.ses everywhere and at all times when this 
eomnion inheritance of human nature is of- 
lended. 'I'he.se fundamental moral values were 
the real source of the revolutionary law of nature, 
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laler adopted and divinized by early Chris- 
tianity. d1ie fight for religious and political 
fret*dom in later centuries Avas a logical contin- 
uation of the same develf)}niieiit. y\nd when re- 
ligions and political c(|ualit\% and to some extent 
national equality, were achieved, socialism 
necessarily a])])eared as a drive to economic 
ecjuality. 

'riu‘ prestmt setback of socialism in western 
Kurope and its collapse in (Germany and Italy do 
not indicate the downfall of socialist thought; 
they sinqdv mean that western socialism needs 
a new ideologic synthesis more in accordance 
with social and moral realitit\s. The growing fear 
f)f Boishe\ism, the ideologic rigidity and j>rac- 
tical impotence of tlu* Second Internalional, 
which seems unable to give new life to western 
sociahsm, siTve as jnetexts for coimter-rcvolu- 
tionary forces in the organization of fascist, 
essentially ca])ilalisl, dictatorships. Lacking a 
mwv socialism, communism will remain tlu'only 
idi'ologic system with a siiflicitait fighting force 
against nationalistic and militaristic fascism, 
because*, how'c\er great the dillieiilties and 
logical contradictions in Bolshevism may be, the 
colossal attraction of its ultimate vision, com- 
bin(‘d with a heroic activism, will continue for 
mankind with the growth of intelligence and 
moral freedom. As John Stuart Mill said more 
than eighty years ago: “If . . . the choice were 
to be made between Coinmunism with all its 
chances atul the present state of society with all 
its sufferings and injustices; if the institution of 
private ]moj)ert\ necessarily carried with it as a 
conse(|uenc(‘, that the })r()duce of labour .should 
be apportioned as we now .see it, almost in an in- 
ver.se ratio to the labour the large.st portions to 
those who have never worked at all, the next 
largest to those whose work is almost nominal, 
and so in a descending scale, the remunera- 
tion dwindling as the work grows harder and 
more disagreeabh*, until the most fatiguing and 
exhausting bodily labour cannot count w'ith cer- 
tainty on being able to earn e\ en the necessaries 
of life; if this or C’oinmuni.sm Averc the alter- 
native, all the dilhculties, great or .small, of 
C.’ominunisiii would be but as dust in the bal- 
ance.” 

Oscar Jaszi 
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Snhne (Munich 1023), ti. from the (itTitian hy 
IP W\ I )ickes as lie'rolutttm and (Jounfei-ReT'oIntion in 
Jlnnitary (l.ondon i<;24); Narita, Euj^en, Die 7cirt- 
S( fiaft\politi\t ht‘n Drohletne der proletanst hen Diktatur 
(2nd ed. St. Peleishurj.^ i(i2i); Dohh, Maurice 11 ,, 
Hmdan luononiit Dn'elupment Ante th< Rerohition 
(2nd eii. London 102</); I'ciler, Arlhui, E.vpe//- 
tnent des liohihenistnus (l*ranktort io2<;), ti. hy II. J. 
Stennint!; (London 1030); C'hamherlin, W’. 11., Stniet 
Ru\'iia (re\. eil. Hoston 1031); (iurian, W'aldeinar, 
i)er DttLt he7vi\fnn\ I h'reihure i. Hr. n;3 1 ), ir. by K. I. 
W'atkin (lauulon m; 32); Stalin, L, I'oprosi ien/ni^/na 
(Sth ed. Moscow i‘;3i), ti. hy IP and C\ Paul as 
Leninism, 2 \ols. (London i<)2S-33), Rrut/.kus, Ihiris, 
J)ie Lehien ties AJar.xiKinns ini Lit hie tier nisM\(hen 
Revtdiition (Beilin n;2S); Kautsky, Karl, Der Jiol- 
srhetrisnms in Jet Satkyii'^se (Beilin 1030), tr, hy B. 
Pntihaid as lioldievism at a Deadlotk (laindon 1031); 
Bukharin, N. L, Kar/ Kautsky and Suu'jetrnssland, 
ti. Ttom the Russian (N’leiina i(;2.s); Dohh, Vlau- 
rice 1 L, ( )n Marxism Ttt-dax (1 .ondon i<)32); Strachey, 
Jolm, The ( 'tnninf^ Stmyyle ftir J^tnvei (laindon n;32); 
Rossclli, ( Sot lalisme lihend, Ir. fnan Italian nis. hy 
S. Pi lacel (Pans kj^o); Lahriola, A, .In de/a du 
rapita/isme el de sot la/isrne, ti. from the Italian hy S. 
Pii.icel (Pails j«)32), Keynes, J. M., Laissez-P'aire ami 
Cknnmninsni (New ^’ork 102(1); Cole, (P 1 ). 11 . , 77 /e 
Inftilii^ent Mtin's ( iuit/e t/noui^li World (Aians (London 
M)t2); Rennei, Karl, Sttuitsu irtst hafty Weltnirtsrhajt 
und So:itilisnius (Berlin 102</V, Leilerer, IPnil, Tech- 
ntstht'f I'tntsi hntt und Atln'itslosiykeit ('rQhin^en 
n )3 i ); 1 aiski, 11. Democracy in Crisis (Chapel Hill, 
N. C. n/t3). 

1 m iH ('ui I 1(^)1 i s. Paieto, V., Les systinies sotialisteSy 
2 \o|s. (Pans i«>o2 03). Boui^ruin, M., Les systerncs 
\Oi iflistes et I'fT'oIution a onomitjue (3rd evi. Pans 1921); 


Dieted, I leinrich, Reitrd^e zur Geschichte des Soztahs- 
nitis und KommunisniuSy StaatsvvissenschaltJiche Mu- 
.sterhiicher, no. 2 (Essen 1920); Lieftnann, Robert, 
Geschichte und Kritik des Sozialisnius (2nd ed. Leipsic 

1923) ; Somhart, WP, Suzialismus und social e Uewegun^ 
im 1 (J. Jainhundert (Jena iSgfi; 10th ed. as Der pro- 
letarische Sozialismus, Marxismus,'* 2 vols., Jena 

1924) , tr. from 6th ed. hy M. Ejistein as Socialism 
and the Social Mtn'cnieni (London 1909); Russell, 
Bertrand, Rttads to p'reedom (London k/iS); Bohm- 
Baw'erk, Eu^en von, (jcst liichte und Kritik der Kupi- 
talzins-'J'heorien (3rd ed. Innshruek 1<>14), tr. hy WP 
Smart (London 1S90); Mill, John Stuart, Rrintiples 
of Political Kfonomy (7th ed. London 1^71) hk. ii, 
th. i, hk. i\ , ch. v, and hk. \, ih. vi; L)uhrin).^, Eu^cn, 
Kritiuhe Gesthithlc det S ationaldhonomic und des 
Sot i/ilismus (4th ed. Leipsic if;oo); Schaflle, A., Die 
QuintesseuT. des Sozialismus (14th ed. (iotha 190(1), 
tr. under the supervision of Bernard Bosarupict (lam- 
don iSSK), anil Die Aussit litslosiykrit tier Stii'.iti/demo- 
kratie (4th ed. 'Puhin^eri i<S(>i), tr. hv A. (.P Morant 
(London iH<> 2); Cathrein, Viktor, Der Stizitilismus 
(i()th ed. i'reihur )2 i. Br. 192^); R\an, Jfihn A., Indus- 
trial Demot rat y Ji inn a Gatliolii I le'iipoint (Baltimon* 

1925) ; Adlc*r, (ieortt, Die Zukunft dei sozialcn Frage 
(Jena 1900); WOll, J., Sozialismus und kapitalistist he 
Gesellschajtsordnung (Stuttpart 1S92); l.cmy-Beau- 
lieu, Paul, l.e collet tirisnic. Fxamen t rilique tin nous can 
sotialisrne (5th ed. Pans I90«)), tr. h\ Arthur C'lay 
(London 190H); Mint, Robert, Sotialism (2nd ed. 
London 190K); Clark, J. B., Sot nil yiistne icithout 
Socialism (Boston 1914); Weber, Max, Dt'i Sozialis- 
mils- (X’ietma n/iS); Schumpeter, J., “ So/.ialistisc he 
Motjlichkeiten von heute” in /In her J in Ste/iahrissen- 
sihajt und Sozi a! poHtik, vol. xKiii ( h;2o 21) 305 (10; 
Vlises, Ludwit^, Die Gemeinivirtst haj t (2nd ed. Jena 
1932); W'ehei, Adolf, F.ndc des Kapitalisnius'il (Munieh 
I92fj), tr. hy 1 1 . J. Stenninjj: a*^ In Defente oj (Aipita/ism 
(London 1930); Cassel, ( iustav , SiKialisin tllei Jia- 
matskridandc (Stockholm KpS), tt. into ( ierman as 
Sozialismus odei P'ortst hritt (Berlin 1921;); Pohle, 
Ludwig, Kapitalismus urul SoTialismu.s (4th ed. Berlin 
1931); Kelsen, I Ians, So:a'alismus uinJ Stoat (2nd ed. 
Leipsic 1923), and Marx /.//.v.v/7///' ( Leipsic h; 2.|); 
Scheler, IMax, “Prophetischer odcr marxislischer So- 
zialismus?” in his Sihriften zur Sozio/ogie und Welt- 
ansthauungslehiCy 3 \ols. (Lidpsic i(>23 24) Mil. iii, 
pt. li, p. 1—25; Man, Hendrik de, Zui Psyt hologie de.% 
Sozialismus (new etl. Jena 1927), tr. hy E. and C. 
l*aul (New York ]t;27),.ind Dit J nteHektue/len und der 
Sozialismus (Jena 192(1); ^lannheim. Kail, Idtologie 
und llopie {ikmn J930). 

See also hihlio^raphies appended to biographical 
articles on major .socialist lipures. 

SOCT.VLlS'r PARTIES. 'The origin of socialist 
parties may be traced to the rise ot the industrial 
proletariat, just as the more retntite lineage of 
the European liberal and conservative parties 
goes back to the metliaeval estates. 'The ptruliar 
ideology acquired by each of the older parties is 
paralleled by the position which Alarxism has 
held since the nineteenth century in the class 
policy of the industrial workers. If Marxism be 
interpreted, in this context, as aiming to replace 
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the capitalistic system by the socialization of the 
means of production , socialist parties may be 
defined as those political parlies of industrial 
workers which are strixing to realize the trans- 
formation of the prevailing- political aiul eco- 
nomic system in accordance with the teachings 
of Karl Marx. The parties formed after i()i4 
as a result ol secessions from the older socialist 
parties and now united in the Communist Inter- 
national have been treati'tl elsewhere {sec CoM- 
MliNis-r PARTirs), as ha\e the labor parties (r/.?'.) 
of Anglo-Saxon countries. While the latter have 
never formally suhscrilnxl to Marxist tenets, 
from the beginning tln^ ha\ e had significant re- 
latKuis with the ]>rofessetlly Marxist .viciali.st 
})arties and since the \\ orld War Ih ilish Labour 
has evolved into the leaditig socialist juirtv of the 
world. 

As a result of the slower pace of their indus- 
trial develojunent the continental countries, 
where sot'ialisl parties ongmatetl and ha\e at- 
tained their greatest success, failed until (o 
produce a labor moxement remotely comparable 
with that of Lngland. Intheform of Chartism the 
first gtauiine labor parts had aj^ieareil in Isng- 
land before the publication of the fundamental 
doctrines of scientific socialism. Cpon their 
arrival in Kngland Marx and Eng(‘ls, realizing 
the significance of the C'haitist movement, 
sought to establish connections with its leaders 
anti were disposed to ctinvert it into a Marxist 
}>arty, until its decline in the jiS^o’s disappointed 
their hojies. 

J)uring the period when Chartism W'as at its 
height the tndx continental parties which stood 
to the left of the liberals were comjM>sile groups 
representing the ]>oorer and more radical ele- 
ments of the population in general— ]>ctty bour- 
geoisit% peasants and intellectuals as well as 
workers; it was such tlemocratit* movements 
which constituted the f(;rce behind the revolu- 
tions of 1S4S- 4(j in (Germany, France and else- 
where. In 1S47, however, the Communist 
League had been founded under the leadershiji 
of Marx and Fngels. JMarx and Fngels intended 
that the league should join in the revolutionary 
struggles as the left wing of the democratic 
movements and after the victorious consumma- 
tion of this first stage carr\^ the revolution be- 
yond its bourgeois limits. But even in (leimany, 
where most of its following was recruited, the 
Communist League never liecame a real po- 
litical party. Weak both in numbers and in thi^ 
techni(jues and agencies necessary for effective 
agitation, it was unable to exercise an inde- 


pendent influence on the masses and finally col- 
lapsed in 1852. 

'Phe first ^Marxist to wan a few thousand 
workers from bourgaiis liberalism and to weld 
them into a well knit and permanent organiza- 
tion carrying on an overt campaign of nation 
wide scope was 1 ^'erdinand Lassalle. In 1S63 
Lassalle founded in (iermany the earliest rcxil 
socialist labor jiarty, the* All^vmcimr deutseJur 
Arluitvrz'crnn, Ilis t)rganizatif)n, surviving his 
death in 1864, was to become the basis of the 
German Social Democratic party and the model 
for all other socialist parties. I’arallel to the 
All<^emcinrr di ii 1 s( her Arlwitcrrnciti there aro.se 
a second small (ierman socialist jxirtv, created 
bv -\ugust Jfebel and \Vilhi‘lm Liebknccht and 
formallv launched in iStx) at Fisenach as the 
S<n ialdntutkrdt hchc Arlu ilcr/yartn . Fhe designa- 
bon SfK'ial democratic was *ilso uscvl bv Jais- 
salle’s party: hencelorth this term, which in the 
earh(‘r period hatl bet*n apjdieil to all tlemocrats 
with an interest in social problems, or socialist, 
which had formerly been a generic name for 
social reformers, was generally assumevl bv 
Marxist groups, whiU‘ coininunisi, the term 
useil in 1S4S, fell into dist'anl. J>etv\i-en the two 
German socialist labor parties an mij'iortant 
diflerence existed. d’hcgrouj> foinuleil by Lieli- 
knecht and Bebel was strongly anli-Frussian and 
gntss drutsch, wheie.is Lassalle’s followers ac- 
cepted as iixwitable the uniiication of (iermany 
under Prussian le.ulership. Marx and Iviigels, 
accusing the Lassalleans of excessive submis- 
siveness in their attitude toward the IViissian 
gov'ernment, became increasingly estrangetl 
from them, until hnally an o}>en break resulted. 
It is curiously ironic.il that the first real socialist 
labor paitv was disdained by Marx. 

'Fhe hirst International, which was esta!)- 
lished in 18(14 under tlu* leadership of Marx and 
which dominated the international labor mov<‘- 
ment for tlu‘ next decade, can scarcely be con- 
sidered to have been a cartel of socialist {parties. 
Its basic nucleus consisted of the Ivnglish trade 
unions, which after the decline of Cdiartism 
began to take a growing interest in |)olitical 
questions. In addition it included certain labor 
groups from the Latin nations, America, Switzer- 
land and other countries; these were more or less 
loosely organized and varied greatly in ideology 
and tendency. The only genuine labor parties in 
the International were the two Cierman parties 
and of these the Lassalltran group s^ion with- 
drew. In h rance no socialist or labor party was in 
existence even at the time of th<^ great uprising 
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of the Parisian workers which culininatccl in the By far the largest and best organized party of 
Commune of 1871, while the disastrous defeat of the Second International was that of ( icrmany, 
the commune ])r(*ventcd the emiTgence of a so- especially after the laws restricting socialist ac- 
cialist or revolutionary organization of French tivity in that country were re\oked in iSgc. At 

workers lor many ytMis to come. After the Eng- the outbreak of the World War the (merman 

lish trade unions abandoned active politics the Reichstag included 110 Social neinocratic ile])Li- 
Jnternational bn>ke up as a result of the funda- ties out of a total menibershi]) of 397. By virtue 

mental unsoundness f)f its structure. of their revolutionary and theoretical activities 

In 1X75 at (fotha the two ( icrman parties the Russians also occupied a j)ositlon of grt.^at 
nuTged as the ,S()ziii/isfis( hr Arhrilcrpartri signilicance in the International, while the 
a n.un(‘ soon changed to »Vor/V//fyc- Anglo-Saxons and the Latins played a sub- 

rntthraihihr Partri Ihntsrhhnids . W ith the iu‘W ordinate role. 'The outstanding tln’orists of the 

united front ( ierrnan Social Dcmocracv entered s(Kaahst T)arties were llie ( icrman Karl Kautsky 


upon a jxaaod of stcad\' numerical <‘\j>ansion. 
Even th(' laws promulgated bv Bismarck in I.S7.S 
agamst the kibor movxanent involved only a 
temporary setback. During th(‘ i.SNos Marxist 
parties and groups iirost* also in h'rance, Jtalv, 
Austria, Scandin.iv la, Ilolland and B(‘lgium. In 
iN.S\y all tlu's<‘ socialist parties combined in the 
Second 1 niernation.il, vv liicli lastcti until 

I )uring this era the socialist parties succeeded 
in tailisting the majority of the industiial work- 
ers in (iermanv, h' ranee, Italy, Austria- 1 lun- 
gar\, Svv it/taland, Ilolland, Ih'lgiuni, the Scan- 
dinavian ('ountrit's, tin* Ikilkans and, despite 
enormous dilhcull i<‘s, in Russia. In h'aigkuul, on 
the (»th(‘r hand, notwithstanding numtaous at- 
tempts to iound socialist parties on the model 
of tht* cimtinental fxirtics, a socialist mass party 
lailtsl to dcveloj) before 19 1*! - d'he Ivnglish Iravle 
unions increased in significance but conlined 
themselves almost exclusively to their tvonomic 
functions. 'The majoritv ol tlu* hhiglish vvorkeis 
continued to v ole for the Liberals or even for the 
Conservatives and did not recogr.ize the neces- 
.siiv ol a separate* socialist labor party. IWen the 
which appeared in the House of 
Kyot), was nothing more ih.in an 
ap})e‘ndage of the gre-at Liberal jxirtv and in the 
yeMis prexviling the outbreak of the WOrhl War 
hail only from about 30 to 40 rejire*.st*ntat iv es in 
the' haiglish Baihanient out of a totiil int'mber- 
ship of ^>70. In the* I niteel State's also, although 
the present Soe ialist jvartv was founded in 1901, 
the' overwhelming majoritv ot the workers con- 
tinue'd to cast their ballots lor the two gre*at 
bourgeois jiarlies. Nor did the Second Interna- 
tional aexjuire' any signilicant influence in Asia, 
Africa or Smith Americ.i. The .strong 1 .abour 
party of Australia, which achieveel jxilitical 
power even before* the WOrld War, [lur.sueel its 
separate e'ourse*. Thus to all intents and jiur- 
jioses tlu' socialist jiarties of the Si'cond Inter- 
national were conlined to continetaal Europe, 


anil the Ru.ssian Blekhanov . 1 he undisputed 
political le-ader of the International, afk'r the 
eleath of Frie'drich Engels, was August Rebel, 
tlu* leadi'r of tin* (ie'rman socialists. 

All the jiaitii's of the Second International 
wi'ie confronti'd bv a basic dilemma. Owing 
their (‘xistence to the growth of industrial exipi- 
talism and to thi* rajnillv expanding army of in- 
dustrial proletarians, tlu* parties were, on the 
one hand, the political reja‘i*senlali\ v'S of work- 
ing class interests. But sinct* thev liad accejitctl 
as their ideological basis the revolutionary 
Marxism of iS4(S, it was also their avovvv'd pur- 
pose to capture }>olitical jiovver bv' revolutionary 
means and to abolish the private owiu'rship of 
the instnmu'nts of ]>roduclion. 

During tin* period between tSrSiy and 1914, 
both in the United States and in all the Euro- 
pean nations exeejit Russia, tlu* position of the 
established governments and of the existing so- 
cial order seenu*d too irnjvregnable to olh'r any 
opportunitv lv>r serious n v ohiiii m. d’he socialist 
]>arties wi'rt* v'vervwlu'i'i.' in a minority, and out- 
sitle of Russia no rev olulionarv hourgeois 
groups existed with whom thev could eomhine 
to overthrow the government. Hence none of 
them excej^t the Russian carried on any real 
piv}>aratorv work for revolution, nor did any of 
them even visualize a siK'ialist revolution with 
any degree of clarity. Had they been merely oc- 
cupational partit‘s of thi* working classes, their 
task of formulating a practical routine policy 
and program would have been comparatively 
simple, 'riiey would naturally have taken the 
same attitude toward state, nation, army and 
foreign policy as would, for instance, a peasants* 
jxirty; thev would merely have represented the 
interests of the workers within the framework of 
theexi.sting political order and willi Uigal means. 
Such a policy they might perliaps have pursued 
wdth resoluteness and clarity, had it not been for 
the complications resulting from their ad- 
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herence to IVl^arxism. \ct they chnijr tenaciously couUl adopt toward the existing system witliout 
to Marxist theory, despite the impossibility of repudiating Marxism was one of passive in- 
realizing It in practise, because this theory pro- transigence. 'Fhe symbolic expression of iliis at- 
vided the ideological force wliich distinguished titude was the opposition carrieil on l)y socialist 
them fiom the bomgeois parties and gave clan parliamentary dejnities tow ~d the government 
to the socialist organization. criticizcil all nuMsures proposed 

It was iLitural that Marxism itself should by the governments and Noted against them In 
uiidcrgv') certimi modifications in the course of particular the nationalistic, imperialislit and 
^hesc dcNelopments W hat the soci<»list p.irties militaristic policies characteristic of the great 
of the Second Inteinal.onal took o\cr was not }v>\\ers in tlu‘ generation bt^forc the W’orld War 
the lealistic and empirical r<'\olntionar\ doc- came und«T tlie constant fire of the radical so- 
tiiiics ol iSaS but rath< r a ^\slein of dogmas cialisls, who made tht‘ su[)port of international 
which sought to supply a uefinitixe answer to pacifism part of their daily routine, 'fills in- 
ex eiy cjuestion. 1 he sum of the.-NC answers ret>rc‘- vobed a highly signiheani niodilication of 
seiited the jiarty ideolofw. frietlrieh haigcls Marxe m, for Marx and fngcls had always nx‘- 
tlcarly recognized the ideologieMl shortcomings ognized war and force as decisixe xveapons and 
oi the Sivond International, altfiough ht' xxas had mous)Xer approx'cd the existenta* at least 
])o\\ei less to alter its eourst'. W hlh tht* Russian ol the great nations. 'I'heir only dtanand had 
socialists took a rex'olnt tonary stand ext‘n diiring beeT. iliat the proletariat “must eoiistitiitt‘ uself 
the ]>cnod of tlit' Sceond I nter naliraial, almost the nation.” 'fhe jiacifi.an of th(‘ juulic's of the 
all the iheortMieians among them were eon- Second International was a spt'citie result of 
X inctal that the imminent rex'oIuti(‘n in (heir their inahilitx either to apiuaixc the existing 
country xxonld b(“ bourgeois rather than .soc ialist. order or to alter it lyy revolution. 

In Russia ihercloie Marxist doctrine xvas used 'fhis policy of unflinching obstructionism 
to dcmonsliMte the luvcsAity of (k‘ycl<*p,ng xxithout real preparation for the rex olution xvas 
bomgeois capitalism .md to work out the organ- characteristic of official socialism and until 11)14 
i/ation <md technique fitted to the bourgeois xvas the general direction follow ctl bvtheficr- 
rex olution. 'f lea contratliction hctweiai the prae- mati party exeeutixes, the majority of the Italian 
tieal aetixitx ol the socialist jiartit^s and the jxarty and tlu* international socialist congresses. 
uitimat<‘ Marxist goal is the basic explan.ition of Ihit disagreement oxer the maj(H* political prob- 
ali tile vacillations, disscnsif)ns and difliculties lems led to the iltwelopiiK^nt ol Internal eleav- 
xxilb xvhi<’b the history of thi* parties doxvn to uges both to tlu‘ right ami to the leit. 

](ji4 is replete. 'fo the right of the oliieial radicals stood the 

All sot lalisls oi tin* Second 1 nlernalioual xxere rex isionisls. Rt'lusing to allow their day to tlay 
agreed on matters of j^raetical social Ictd^lation, policies to be determined by reference to what 
such as the eight- hour d ix , incfXMsed xxages and thex' regardc-d as a chimerical final goal, they 
an|M'o\ ement of xxorking conditions, fikcxvise strove to achiexe jirai'tical gains for the xxorkiiig 
they all favori'tl d(“mocracv, umxcrsal suflrage classes within the framexxork of the existing 
and the xesting (»f supreme anlhonty in the de- order. 'I’hey saxv no reason to shrink from eom- 
eisions am.! assemblies xxhieh were ha ,'‘d on imi- promise* and xvould have xxeleoim*tl any bour- 
versal suffrage, 'fhe Russian s(K'iah -t xxere nt) geois allies who could be induct'd to supjiort 
exceptions in this resjiect, for they jdanned to their routine jn>liey. Minorities in the ( ierman 
eonxoke after the \ iet(»rioiis rex olution a Unssiaii ami Itali.in jiarties belonged to the rexisioiiist 
national assembly, xxliieh should estahli.sh a (action. In J^'rance an umisnal opportunity xx;ls 
democratic and republican eonstitntion. In prill- ofienal to the revisionists by the bitlt'r clash, 
ei]de the republican form of goxeinment xvas dramatized in the Dreyfus allair and the anti- 
faxort'd by all tlu* socialist parties, but in prae- clerical movement , I )etxv ecu opposing fact ions of 
tise they carried on an aetixe struggle against the bourgeoisie, the moiiarehistie and authori- 
monarehy only in lands, such as (iermany and larian right and llie liberal and demoeratie left. 
Russia, whert* monarchy xvas of a feudal and 'I’aking advantage of the situation tlu* r< x’isionist 
semi-absolutislie type. xving under the leadershi]> ol Jam es joined the 

d’lie socialist fianies expe rienced particular bourgeois liberals in a left bloc for the de fense r)f 
diflieulty in defining their ivlatioi-s toward state ihti re'public. In this xxay the luviu'h .socialists 
and nation. In \ie‘xv (3f the iTnj'Jossilijlity of carry- became for a long time a gox’enime*nt jxirty. 
ing out I revedutum the only policy which tliey Despite vehement pn/test on the part of the 
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radiail members of the Soc'iiilist /nternationaJ, 
they even eontrihiited to coalition cabinets of 
the left iridivicJiial ministers, such as AJillerand 
and briand, f)otli of uhorn exeiitually wtait ovxT 
to tfie I)ourpeois ciunp. 

'riie left vvin^ of tlic socialist parties consisted 
of those riieml)ers who discoiMitcnanC(‘d the un- 
substantial Marxism of the cent<-r because tht‘V 
were convinced of tlie imminence of a periful of 
great wars and r(‘\ olutions. Thc'V believed there- 
fore that the workers shoiiltl make ready for real 
revolutionary activity , study the doctnm^s of the 
Russian revohition of 1(^05 oh and etjuip them- 
selvt's for a general strike. N iimericalb' weak, the 
left wing of the Socialist I nternati<mal was con- 
fined c hiefly to the Rosa Luxemburg group in 
(Jerrnany and a small Marxist coterie in Hol- 
land. 

Within Russian ScK'ial DemocracT official 
radicalism in gcaieral was represented by the 
Mensheviks and the J(‘fl by the followers of 
dVotsky. There were also c'ertain adherents of 
revisionism, 'riu' llolshcwik group under Ivcnin, 
taking a unicpie stand, denic^d the advisability of 
building a mass party of workers organized on 
democratic principles and made it their chief ob- 
jective to dc‘Vcio|i a highly disciplincnl nucleus of 
professional reV(dutionarit‘S, who would be able 
to assume the lc‘adershi}> of the workers and 
jieasants in the uprising against czarism. 

d’he factional antagonisms within the socialist 
paitic‘s lc‘d to several open schisms. 'I'he Russian 
Rokshew iks broke away in 1(^03. In hivnch social- 
ism various conflicting partic*s and groups 
existed from the \ery bc‘ginning and it was not 
until 1^05 thatthey achieved even a formal unity. 
Schisms also ocTurred in Holland and Bulgaria 
in the period prior to n;i4. 

d'lu* international afliliations bc*twven the 
individual socialist parties wvre very loose. In- 
ternational congrc‘sses, such as those held at Am- 
sterdam in 1(^04, at Stuttgart in 1907, at (k)j>en- 
hagen in k^io and at Basel in 1912, were 
convened at intervals of several years but their 
dc‘cisious exert t‘d no profound influence on the 
policic‘S of the imlividiial national parties. 'Lhe 
function of coordinating the* }>artics restc*d with 
the International Sociali.st Bureau, established 
in 1900 at Brussels, but this organization was 
devoid of exevutive power. Since a strong and 
active international organization w^ould have 
bet'll a prerc'cjuisite for any serious struggle 
against nationalism by the socialist parties, its 
abscMice is further indication that their pro- 
fessic^n of internationalism w;vs merely formal. 


Parallel wath thc'ir own organizations the sc- 
ciali.st parties in all countries endeavored to 
create trade unions. The latter were intended to 
direc't the* purely economic and industrial dis- 
pute's bctwx*en workers and ernjiloyers and were 
to recruit as many workers as possible, even 
those still indifferent to politic^al radicalism. Al- 
though nominally independent, in practise those 
unions w'hich were under socialist leadership 
worked in cooperation with the party. In 
Belgium the Socialist Labor party was nothing 
more than a cartel of the political, the trade 
union and the C(x>jH‘rative organizations. 

In order to attract the laboring classes the 
soci.dist parties w^ere forced to W'agc war on two 
fronts. In the first place they were confronted by 
the j>roblem of wanning over workers who thus 
far had been satisfied with the bourgeois parties, 
d’his group included most of the workers in 
iMigland and in the United States as well as those 
in (iermany who belonged to the ("atholic 
CVnter party. On the r)pj)osite front were ar- 
rayed the numerous workers who took the 
syndicalist view. 'These rejected the bourgeois 
parlies but believed that no ^Mililical party what- 
soever could help them. jMaintaining that the 
.socialist party onlv became corrupted in the 
capitalistic jiarliament, they wished the w'orking 
classes to abandon the jiarliaincntary confhets 
and to confine theirattent ion to their occupational 
orgjamzations, the trade unions, which should 
carry on tiu* struggle for ]n)wer through direct 
action and jnirticularly through the general 
strike. Irrcxoncilable opponents of tin* socialist 
partv, llu* svndicalists repudiated the trade 
unions dominateil by socialist leaders and ideas 
and set up rival unions of their owm. While they 
were comparatively weak in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, the syndicalists controlled the ma- 
jority of the workers in Sjxiin and had consider- 
able influence in TVance and Italy. In France, 
for instance, the socialist jxirty could make little 
headway with the trade unions bc*cause of syn- 
dicalist resistance. 

Idle great historical achievement of the So- 
cialist International during the period between 
itSSk; and 1914 consists in its having effec'tively 
raised the self-consciousness, the standard of 
living and the cultural level of the proletariat in 
all tlie countries where it held the leadership of 
the workers. At the same time, however, the 
Second International spread an abstract and un- 
realistic dogmatism that was neither clearly 
revolutionary nor outspokenly reformist In 
times of peace such a formal radicalism was in- 
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nocuous enough, for the strong hourgeois po- 
litical power protectetl it from its own conse- 
tjucnces. But socialist parties so orieiiteti couki 
not withstand a serious crisis. This hecame ap- 
j^areiit witli tlie oiithreak of the \\ Orki War. 

'rhe collaj^se of tlie Second International in 
i()T4 cannot he attrihuted to tlie inahi[il\ ol the 
socialists to prevent tlie war, since the) were in a 
minority in all the belligerent nations and none 
of the war cabinets was under socialist inlhuaiee. 
Nor can the socialist worktM's be condemned for 
particijiating in the defense of their coiintrM 
Marx and Engels had ne\ er challenged the right 
of national defense. Ne^ ert hek'ss, when the 
socialist panics in ( ierinaiu aiid h'ranee as woll 
as in Austria and Ikdgiiim apjnoxed the wa- 
credits and established a I’ liee wjtii their '/o\- 
ernments and the bourgeois jiaitus, tin. ila\- 
dream of radical intransigence \ani.duMi ini** 
thin air. 'The ])arty memluM's were cut adriit 
from their historical inoorhigs, and the party 
organizations themsebt's in this unaeciistonieil 
situation became inert ami f(*llowed meekly th.e 
dictates ol their g<>\ ernments. In Kussia, on the 
other hantl, where the socialists ha<l alwass pur- 
sued a genuinely rex olutionarv goal, the majority 
of the jiarty opjnised the governineiit's war 
policy, d'he Socialist jKirty of Italx also r(‘- 
mained in the ojiposition; here, howexer, the 
division of the bourgeois parties on the ijuestion 
of entry into the war I'aseil the pniblem for the 
Socialists. But in any case, with the (lerinan and 
Austrian socialists rangetl beluiul the t'entral 
Powers and the f rench, English and Belgian 
socialists supporting tin* luitente, the Interna- 
tional was shattered. 

As the war continued, however, certain groups 
among the soi’ialists began to oppose the truce, 
and the desire to resume the cla.ss struggle re- 
emerged. ddiis was particularly true in ( »i‘r- 
many, where in 1^15 the of^ionents oi the truce 
withdrew from the majority sociahsis and in 
igiy formed the Independent Social Democratic 
party. At conferences held at Ziminerwald and 
Kienthal in Switzerland the socialists oi the 
neutral countries together with the Jbissians, the 
Italians and the independent elements in f Ger- 
many, I'Vanct* and elsewhert* sought to revive the 
International. But the Ziminerwald rnoveinciit 
was itself lacking in unity. Wh<aeas tlie majority 
wished to reestablish the old Intcniational on 
the basis of repudiation of the truce policy, 
Lenin, who as early as 1^14 had j>ronouneed the 
Sec^ond International dead, insi.sled upon the 
creation of a Third International of actixe revo 
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lutionaries litted to carry' on the world uprising 
which he confidently expeeted would follow 
upon the World War. The left Zimmerwaldiaiis 
under Lenin’s leadership attracted only a .‘^c.u- 
tered folloxxing outside of the liolsheviks, and 
the Zimnierxxald movement left no permanent 
organization. 

f or the (jerinan anti Ausiro-l lungarian bour- 
geoi.s rexolutions, which came in igiS as a result 
of the eoinpk'tt* exhaustion of the niassi s, the 
w idespread vearning for jK-atv and the tliscreilil- 
ing oi th*‘ reigning gox ernments, the socialists 
had tlonc nolhiiyg to pave the way. Hence the) 
were haitUx able to convert tht‘m into socialist 
rexolutlons. It xxas purely a u*siil^ ol historical 
cinami' mces that after the collapse of the 
monarcl’.v tlie leatlership of the ( lerman l<e]>iil>- 
lic as \M II as of the new .states of Austria, 
C/(H'hosk>x’alvia and Hnngarv passed intf) their 
haiuls. In Kussia after the b(»urgeois revolut'on 
of i'Vbruarv, 1^17, the Mensheviks, or demo- 
cratic socialists of the western Luropean ty}>c, 
joined the goxt*rnmcnt of the short lixtxl bour- 
geois republic. \\’ith the Bolshevik rcxolutioii of 
October, howexer, the Menshexik party was 
annihilated. 

'I'he Bolshexik xictory, with the resulting 
turtv dictatorshijx and inauguration of state so- 
cialism, nuuk a profound irn]^re.ssion upon 
workers all oxer the xxorkl. Lenin’s call to the 
W'orkers of all nations to abandon tin* disin- 
tegrated SecomI International atul join tlierexo- 
lutionary d’hirtl International xxas received xxith 
(‘uthusiasin. During ami ic)20 ail the social- 
ist parlies e\('ept Jhilish Labour experienced 
serious internal conxulsions and disturbances. 
'The majoritv of the xxorkers in Ciermany, 
France, Italy and many smaller countries xvere 
reatly to adhere to the 'J’hird International, 
xvhich had discarded the compromised name 
of socialist and called itself communist in the 
sjiirit of 1S4S. 'That the apparently impossible 
task of rexixing the .sociali.sl parlies ;m<.l r<x:on- 
strucling the St^eoiid International xxas succcss- 
fullv jHvformed in these circiirn .stances mu.st be 
laid to the policy adopted bv the BolshcviLs 
themselxxxs. ’The Rii.ssian leaders had no desire 
to create a free community embracing all work 
crs. They xvished rather to enjoy complete con- 
trol of parties in other lands and to make them 
serve liie interests of the Russian state. E'or this 
reason the Bolsheviks repelled the majority of 
the .socialist xvorkers originally attracted to them 
and xxere able to f)rganize into the Communi.st 
International only a minority of the international 
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pr()](‘tariat. Many socialist parties and groups 
wliich hail at first syrii])atlii/cd with the Third 
Jnteniational united to form the \"ienna Inter- 
national, and at the Ilainhurg Congress of 1(^23 
they joined the othtT socaalist parties in the 
Jail)or and Socialist International, with head- 
(jiiarlers now located at Zurich. 'J'he Interna- 
tional hederntion of dVade I 'iiions, A\hich had 
been established before the war under .socialist 
leadershijn was reorganized in at Ani.ster- 

dam, where its central office A\as Jocateil unti! 
i';3 1 . \fterward it was transferred to Berlin, and 
now its .scat is in Baris. 

In the history of iIk' .socialist parties the dec- 
ad<‘ Kj ’3-33 ^^as maiKcil by .struggle again.st tlie 
communists on iIk^ one liand and again.st the 
bourgeois counter-r<.‘\'olutionar\ iiKwements, 
sm li as fascism and national socialism, on the 
othc'i. d’lie pre-war tradition of abstract radical- 
ism hail t(» be abandonetl b\ th(‘ .sociali.sts, and 
its ptTpetuation 1(31 rather to the lot (,i the('om- 
munist jtarlii s. In taking uj> the task of building 
a new llu'orctical and tactic<d foundation the 
socialists turnetl to pr<‘-war revisioni.sm for their 
guiding principles. It was the Idigli.sh sociali.sts, 
canning on llu* tradition of tlu* Idibians and the 
guild .socialists, aiul the y\ustrians, the .s()-cal]ed 
Austro-, Marxists, who madt' the most important 
contributions to these theon'tical de\'elopments. 

'The .socialist jxirties now emphatically pro- 
claimcLl tluar intention to attain ]>ower only 
through democratic means rather than through 
the lorcibli' dictatorship of a minority. 'Bhe use 
of force was .said to be permissible* only when a 
reactionarx minoritv wresteil jiowerb) violence 
from the* elemocratic-sociali.st majority of the 
n.'tion. 'The socialists of all lands also openly 
annomued that tliey were working for reforms 
within the fiwmework of the capitalist society. 
Recognition of a conslitulional monarchy, coali- 
tiiin w ith bourgeois parties, partl<*ipation on the 
part of sociali.st ministers in bourgeois govern- 
ments and approval of the budgets of capitalist 
states, all came to be regarded as consistent with 
socialist theorv: tiie ik‘cision in cacti case was to 
be madi* from a juactical joint of view . Yet de- 
spite* *dl these coinjiromises the jiarties did not 
renounce' the objee'tive of carrving on a definitive 
.struggle* against the cajutalist eceinomic svstem 
and .setting up a socialist society. 

'J’he difliculty which the .seK'ialist jiartie.'S cx- 
jXTieaiceel in attemjiting to eleveleip a realistic 
aiiel acti\ i.st jnilicv from one ba.sed on abstract 
slogans is paiticularly well cxemjdified by the 
German Sen ial Denu)crats. Their abstract re- 


pudiation of the olel empire became transformed 
into an eejually abstract supjiort of the new re- 
public, of which the‘y assumeel the leadership on 
November {;, le^TcS. They came to identify them- 
selves with that republic and thus were swal- 
low'ed uj) in its catastrophic overthrow' in J933. 
This was the more ironical because the Social 
DenKK-rats had early lost their leadershiji of the 
rejiublic. 'Blie dixision between majority social- 
i.sts and the irulependents until their union in 
U)22 and subseijuently the rivalry between com- 
miini.sts and .sociali.sts di.ssijiatcd th(* force of the 
.soi'ialist working (*la.s.ses. ddu* bourgeoisie .soon 
r(‘Couj)eil its jiowers untler the republic, and 
.sinc(* 192^ except for brief inti'i'xals tlu* German 
national government has been wholly bourgeois, 
although until i()33 tla* .soci.ilists continuetl to 
share in the local admini.strations of the stat(*s 
and municij>alities. 'Bhe Social 1 )emocrats, how- 
ever, .still looked ujion th(* (*rc'Ction of the demo- 
cratic r(*j>ublic .IS an (‘iiormous achicxement, a 
view which in itself is entir(*l\ justified. At all 
times the) remained reiuly to I'litt'r into coali- 
tions with the bourgt'ois jxirties Itir the j^rotec- 
lion of the republic. .\s the bourgeois dt'inocratic 
ri'jMiblic, unable either to ease the economic dis- 
tre.ss or to achiexe ecju.ihty for Germany in 
foreign relations, j>rogressively lost j^restige 
among large massi's of the j’)o|nilation, es|x*cialiy 
within th.e middk* classes, tlu* mass hostility 
came tc. be directed also against the Social dem- 
ocrats as the ty]>ical republic.!!. pari\ . W hen the 
National Soci.ili.st cabinet siu ct'('di*d ilie militaiy 
government of (iener.il Schk*ic lu*r in januar)% 
T(;33, they wen* not si'i/ing ]>ower from the so- 
1‘ialists and rt‘}>ublleans: one l)ourgeois govern- 
ment men*ly succeeded anotliei. Hitler’s gov- 
ernment ]m)C(*eded to su})press comj^letelv first 
the ( ierman Communist jxartv and shortly 
thereafter the Social Democratic jiarty. It is 
tiillicult at j^resent to offer any 1 1 efinite judgment 
as to the future of (ierman socialism. 

During the jiost-war j>eri(Hl the Hriti.sh I.a- 
hour partv d(*\’elojX‘d from a xirtually insig- 
nificant jiarlianientary group into a juiwerfu) 
organization backed by millions of suj^jAorters. 
British Labour had the great advantage of not 
having gone through the .school of the Se(.!ond 
International from 1S.S9 to 1914. It therefore has 
remained free from all the jx'culiar contradic- 
tions sjAringing from the official Marxist tlogmas 
of the Stroud International. It sullered no em- 
barrassment in formulating its attitiule toward 
nation and state, tlu* struggle for jxower and 
monarchy. At the same time it was in a better 
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position than most of the continental parties t(? 
offer the masses a clear anti j^recisc program of 
socialization with a view to the formation of a 
socialist society. As a result the Communist 
party in England is practically insigniticant, 
while with the collapse of the Liberal party after 
the w^ar Labour became and has remained the 
second strongest party in the land, its amazing 
display of vigor in weathering its two great 
crises— the unfortunate general strike of i(>a6 
and in 1931 the electoral defeat aiul the with- 
drawal of jMacDonald — is atkled proof of its vi- 
tality. 

In J'rance the position of tiie soei ilisis is vir- 
tually the same as before the vv.ir. Tii the struggle 
between the national bkK- of the bourgeois nglil 
and the radicals or the hoi’rgeol-. I(‘h tlu') often 
hokl the halanee. Oii numenuis occasions since 
the war the French socialists IniM- made stra 
tegic alliances with the bourgeois left and h.ave 
thus everted an influence oci the direction of 
national policy. Although during i^uy aiui H)20 
most of the h'rcnch workers werr in the C'om- 
munist camp^ the socialists have siiu'e succeeded 
in winning hack the great inaj(>rit\ . Iri the course 
of the conflict hctwt'cn vsoci.disis and commu- 
nists the hk-ench tnide unions w ere split into two 
groups, the socialist and the communist-syn- 
dicalist. 

In Italy the entire socialist jnirty entered the 
Third International after the war, hut as the 
result of a dispute with Moscow the inajorit\ of 
the party later withdrew , 'The Italian socialists 
bad a tragic fate. Wliilc they appeared revolu- 
tionary enough to arouse the a]>prehensions of 
the bourgeoisie, they were not sufficiently so to 
carry througli the actual scizairt* ol power. J his 
w\'is hut a rccurrcne<‘ ol tlu* old dilemma of the 
pre-war Second International. Jkaicc both so- 
cialism and communism in Italy have been 
annihilated since 1920 by the kascists. Only 
small groups of Italian socialist and • tmimuiiist 
emigres remain. 

In the I tnited States the numerical influence 
of the socialists is no greater than hefire the 
World War. Socialistic uieas have undoubtedly 
become dilfused to a certain extent among the 
intellectuals of the country; hut at the presiden- 
tial election of 1932, which came at the height of 
the economic crisis, only a small percentage of 
the voters supported tlie Soeiali.st candidate. 
The Communist party is ev('n weaker, while the 
Fanner-Labor party has also collapsetl except 
within the state of Minnesota. Ne\X‘rtheless, the 
ideas and achievementti of the Roosevelt ad- 
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ministration may open the W’tiy for a stronger 
S(x:ialist influence. 

In Spain following the establishment of t!ie 
republic in 1931 the socialists participated in the 
coalition government UT\tiI the end of 1933 
Their position, how’ever, is difficult, since tlie 
majority of the Spanish ])roletariat still sym- 
pathize with the syndicalists, d'he socialist 
parties have a greater influence in the Scandi- 
navian countries, in Helgium and llolinul, in 
Switzerliind and in C/eclioshnakia. In Austria 
tlu* socialists successfully coutr’olUxl the ad- 
ministration of the c'itv of k ienna from 19 iS 
until 193.}. 'riiey struggKxl hard to ju'oU*ct the 
democratic national et)nstitutio' against the 
powt'r I bourgeois groups of Christian Social- 
ists National Socialists aiul the Hcimwehr. Rut 
in kebruary, i<)34. after an armed uprising of 
vv</rkers, the Austrian Socialist jxirty was su}>- 
jMvssed. 

In the indiistrialr/ei! coimtries v\lu‘re social- 
ism h.is won over the majojity of tlu* industrial 
workers, the cvunhined vote of social-.sts and 
communists ilaring tlu* last divath* has ordi- 
narilv avciaged about 30 or 40 |H*rccnt t>t the 
lot.d number of ballots cast. This was triu* in 
Ikigland, Austria, C/t“cboslo\ akia, Relgiuin, 
Denmark, Sweden and in ( iermanv so long as 
there wi're free elections, ddu* striking umtfirm- 
ity of this percentage reveals the tact that tlu* 
socialists hav e failed to attract any S(rtions of the 
population outsiile ol the v\«»rking okisses. In tlu 
modern industrialized nations the majority ol 
the jiopuiation consists of t*m])l(>v ee.-^ but not of 
kietory workers aloiu*. Among other tyj>es of 
emjdovee groups — i lerks, ei\ d sta vants, crafts- 
men anti agricultural workers— .socialism has bad 
.slight success. Judging by past ex]verieiue it is 
viituallv irnjiossible for tlu* socialists to grasj> 
Cfiiitrol of the state if tlu‘y must rely solely on the 
industrial proletariat, d'he Bolshevik revolution 
in Russia was able to succeed only through an 
alliance of workers with peasants. 

In Asia the leadership of the working class 
movi'incnt after the war fell into the hands of the 
communists, but in the last few vears the Ckun- 
munisl International has ileelined in Asia as well 
as elsewhere. Although it is still iinpo.ssihle to 
predict tlie future ol the labor movement the 
leading .Asiatic countries, significant socialist 
tei.dcncit's an* to lu* found in Japan, jiarticularly 
among the intellectuals. In Australia the opposi- 
tion to the bourgeoisie is the powerful Labour 
j^arty, wliich heiongs to no international. Similar 
smaller hut also influential Labour parties arc 
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found in New Zealand and South Africa as well 
in Ireland. 

Argentina has loii^^ hatl a socialist party ^ and 
military and revolutionary leaders in the other 
South Ainenean countries lia\e not infret|ucntly 
j)rofess(‘d adhtTenee t(; socialism. It is, however, 
diliicult to ascertain to what extent such declara- 
tions really eiuanale from a labor movement. 
Mexico is t*ontrolled hy a |)o\verful workers’ and 
peasants’ moxeinent which is carrying out a 
revolutionary ivconsiruction of society but 
which does not belong' to anv international. 

The communism of ihi^ Moscow variety is 
today politically povstalul only in Russia. ’I’he 
onlv otluM' country where the Communist party 
still has some infliienci* is C'/eclioslovakia. So- 
cialism is at present suj)ptessetl in Russia, Italy, 

( Germany and Austria, but the parties in France, 
IdiLdand and the smaller hairopean countries 
and th(‘ prospects in Asia and America make it 
snil a sit^nilicant intei national power. IVc'sent day 
.socialism represents a continuation of the j>re- 
war Sc‘Cond International onl\ in a formal sense. 
Actually the I nternatioiMl under English and 
hVench tbrection is (juite dillerent from the old 
International controllcal b\ Russians and (ier- 
mans. A socialist international of the English 
and h'rtaich tyjK* may be c‘\pected to depart 
further and fiirtlier Irom the stereotyj>ed Marx- 
ist dogtnas, which ne\cr gaiiual a loothold in 
haigland and exerted very slight inlluence in 
h’mnct*. 'This tioes not im})lv that it will re- 
nounce triK- Marxism, which is thoroughly un- 
dogniatic and leali.slic. 'The socialist parties will 
in lad bec'ome more truly Marxist as they 
abaiulon the tratlnional dogmas of the ofiicial 
Marxists. In Russia the d\ namic Alarxisrn of the 
revohitionarv perioil has long since been re- 
liuced to an inih‘Ml)le grammar of authoritarian 
j^olilics. 'riu‘ future of socialism thus rc‘sts with 
the democratic and intellectually independent 
parties of the West 
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SOCJ A 1 d/ATIOX. riu' term sci iali/atior, has 
been <‘Tiiployt‘cl in its first and wide.st sense in 
Marxist socioloLty. In his accoinit of tb.e histori- 
eal e\oliitton of society Marx defined llie char- 
acteristic of the modern dexelojvnent of the 
protliictive powers as the prottf^'^-’i'^' socializa- 
tion )f the processes of industry anti manufac- 
ture. As indust rialism advances, it invoKes a 
rapidly growinpj dettree of eoo|x(M*ation amoni^ 
the iiulix’iduals eni;aj^cd in protluction. riiedivi- 
sitm of labor is the first form of this coo]H'r«ition, 
which jn'()ceeds to a second sta^e with the sub- 
division of labor in “manufacture,'’ that is 
capitalist ory^^mi/alion of Itandwork before the 
days of machinerv, and to a still lurthcr sta^e 
in the “inachinofacture,” which bt^ins with the 
industrial rc\oiution. d'he workman untler both 
manufacture aiul machiiiofactun* is increasini^ly 
converted from a compU'te prodine: with a 
product of Ids owai into a ‘detail laborei whose 
w'ork has sii^nificance only in relation to a coop- 
erative ^roup; while even the sejiarate factories 
and industries built up on a basis of this pro- 
ductix e cooperation come to possess sii^nihcance 
only in relation to the wider interchange of 
products in the economic system as a whole. In 
the last resort Marx holds that the capitalist 
system in its final and absolute phase can be.sl 
be rcp;arded as producintt only one cont^ealed 
mass of commodities ]K)ssessinc; a sint^le unified 
value derived from the combined lalx^r of a 
sinplc mass of workers w hose actixdty has been 
completely socialized. Fhis growth of socializa- 


tion in the productive processes is forced upon 
capitalism hy the inherent necessities of its owai 
internal processes of develojMnent and is at the 
same time tlie means of carrying capitalisni to 
its ultimate point and of bringing about its 
supersession by a socialist systtan; in the lattei 
the class divisions characteristic of capitalist 
socit'tv wall disaj)pcar in a classless society cor- 
rcspoTiiling to the cc'mpletely socialized charac- 
ter of the prodiictix e svstem. 

'Fhc xvord socialization, howcviT, is more 
coinmonlx cmplovctl not in this witlcr vsocio 
loL^ical connotation, but with certain narrowci 
nuMiiings relating to the actual forms of indus- 
Lrial (►'Micrsfiip aiul conln)!. In this connection 
it is 11'- 1 in at least three ilistincl siaiscs, which 

art' ncvertlu less oltcn conlust'tl. In the lirst place 
It !scmplo\cd looselx as ci|uivalcnt to nationali- 
zation; that is, the assumption by the state of 
the ownership of industry, w hether this assump- 
tion eoTiies a[>out b\ direct c\pro]Miation of the 
capitalists or is aet'ompanit d hy some form of 
compensation. In another sense the waird so- 
cialization V. 'onulimt's coiitrastctl with nation- 
alization, as it oftt'u was among Ihitish Marxists 
bt'forc the World W'ar, who ust'd it to nu'an 
nationalization without compensation, whereas 
they regardc'd the wortl nationalization as iden- 
dfietl with the juccemeal methods of nationali- 
zation with com]>ensation associated with the 
Hritish Labour jiarty. In yel another sc'iisc the 
word socialization has been used to mean some- 
thing widi-r than nationalization, as including 
forms of public or i|uasi-]niblic owaiership other 
than dirc'ct ownership by the state. 'Thus before 
the war it was often used to int'lude municipali- 
zation as well as nationalization, and sonietmu's 
it was hroadi ncd to include eoojK'rative owaier- 
ship regariicd as a form of social ownership 
complying with the reejuirements of a socializcai 
economic system. Since the wxir it has been 
applied also to forms of ownership c)f imlustry 
not di recti V hv the state, but by public boards 
or corporations established under the authority 
of the state and amenable to public control and 
regulation. 

With the growing controversies concerning 
the forms of socialist ownershij) anti control of 
industry, this last application of the word has 
become particularly iniportanl. Its (ierman 
etjuivalent, A’ocrw/AzVrf/wg, was widely used in 
connection with the discussions of the post-war 
socialization commissions in (Germany and Aus- 
tria. Both the German Social Democratic group 
headed hy Karl Kautskv and the Austrians led 
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hy Otto Bauer were oj)posetl to direct state 
mana^H‘iiient of industries and advocated the 
placiii)^^ of socialized industries and services 
under some h>rni of re[)resentative council or 
conim;ssif>n, includinj;'' sidt^ hv sid(‘ wit!) state 
nominet‘s representatix es of tin* consumers and 
producers and sometinu's alsf) of tlu‘ technical 
and nianat![(Tial pcrsomul. Tliis (ju(‘slioii was 
del)ated extensively bv the first (bTman Sociali- 
zation Cornmissioti in ^^hicli worked out 

a form of or^j^anization for the mining industry 
bast'd on tripartite control bv rcprest'ntatives of 
till* workers, the manain'ineiit and tlu' commu- 
i:itv 'ria‘ second ( ierman Socialization (Com- 
mission under Rathenau’s influence proposed a 
commission of four parties, int'ludinL^ reju'cscn- 
t.itives of till' manai,y'rs of bical mines, the work- 
ers and officials, tilt* consumers and the state. 
]\l(‘an\x hill* other ( ii rman writers, notably Ru- 
dolf Wisscll and ()tlo Niairath, worktai out a 
plan known as tlit' “economic schi'ine” for the* 
social control of all industries in accordance 
with a planned <irram4emtMit of production anti 
distribution but without actual public ow'ner- 
sliijw Kautsky, aiKocatinit public ownership al- 
though not direct state control, critici/i'd this 
plan t imorously in his book /)/r praJclarhche 
Rrrolution , 

Mcanwhilt' in loanee the Confederation (ic- 
nt'rale du 'Travail had worked out its scheme of 
nulionulisiilion Imlustridlisir, whereby it pro- 
poseil to excludt' the state from an actual share 
in the I'ontrol of industry and to hand over its 
conduct to rcprcstMiialive ormanizations of the 
}>roducers, technicians and managers, uniler a 
form of public '’ontiol. 'The muiltl socialists in 
(ircat Britain had dt‘\clop<*d <'\cn more far 
leachinm schemes for tlu* coin]detelv functional 
control of socializetl iiulustries aiul stTv ices, and 
sorni' ct'ho of these jU'oposals was lu‘ard in the 
I mted St Ut's in such projects as the IMumb 
JMan for the inanamen.u'nt of llu* railroatls. In 
(ircat Britain tin miners also elab(»ratetl aiul 
jdaci'il befort' thi‘ Coal Commission of 1919 a 
detaileil piojett lor the socialization of tfudr 
iiulustry on a basis of |iublic ownership and 
administration In a council of which the Miners’ 
f ederation of (irtal Ihitain was to apj>oint half 
tfie members, the other half to be appointed i)y 
the slate to rejuesenl the technical anti admin- 
istrative mr.uies. I'nder this scheme there was 
also to be a coal consumers’ council, but this 
body was to bt advisory and was to have no 
actual managerial or administrative functions. 
'The National Cnion of Railwaymeri likewise 


presented a plan in less detail for the nationali- 
zation of the railways on a basis which would 
have miven the railway trade unions at least half 
the seats on tlie proj)Oscd managing body; and 
in the scheme for the coonlinntioi} of the rail- 
ways put forward on behalf of the government 
by Sir Eric (ieddes in 1920 it was proposed to 
give the \vorkt?rs representation on the directo- 
rates of the grouped main line railways, which 
were, however, to remain under private owner- 
ship. This offer was rejected liy the railway trade 
unions, which were not [prepared to participate 
in management under private ownership and 
jn*ef<Trt‘d the scheme for negotiating Whitley 
councils and for a statutory wages board that 
was subsequently embodied in the Railways Act 
of iqzi. 

It was in connection with the raihv^ays that 
the first sharp ilifference of opinion on the sub' 
ject of socialization ajqveared within the trade 
union movement in (Beat Britain. While the 
National Union of Railwaymen, by far the 
largest union in the service, advocated a repre- 
sentative council on which the trade unions 
would haw at least half the seats, the Railway 
Clerks’ Association, which enrols the clerical 
anil sujierv'isorv grades, ad\a)c.ated the socializa- 
tion of tlu' railways in resjiect of ownership but 
also supervision by a full time expert board of 
a non-representative character. 'J’his contro- 
versy ag.iin came to the fore during the tenure 
of office of the second British Labour govern- 
ment between H)2(> and 1931, i^' connection 
with Herbert Morrison’s bill (which has since 
become an act as modified by the subsequent 
National government) for the socialization of 
Jyondon passenger transport. Morrison jiro- 
jiosed to }>lace the coordinated jiassengcr trans- 
]iort service, which was to pass into public 
ownership witii compensation to the previous 
owners, under a salaried expert board and re- 
jected the demands of the trade unions con- 
cerned for rejiresentation on this body, on the 
ground inter alia that if the trade union claim 
were admitted, it would be impossible to exclude 
claims for representation from other groups, 
such as the muriicijvalities, and evxn perhaps 
from the former shareholders. Over this issue 
an active conflict arose within the British trade 
union movement, and at the Labour party con- 
ference of 1932 further j>roposals for the sociali- 
zation of the electricity and transport services 
were referred back for reconsideration in the 
light of the tnide union demand for representa- 
tion upon the administrative boards. 
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It is clear, however, that this controxersy 
applies only to the question of Hirtvt workers’ 
representation on the niana^ini; bodies and not 
to tlie proposed form of socialized undertakings 
in itself. It is now t:enerally accepted anion.tr 
socialists alike in (In^it Britain, (ieimanv and 
France that the actual coiuhicl of socializeil in- 
dustries and services should in most cases he 
entrusted not to govcTninent departments, hut 
to special 'hI hoc hoards or commissions set up 
under the authority of the stati*. It is a moot 
]K)int how far thesi* hoards or comTnis.ions 
should he n'presentatix of the actual workers 
enea<^t*d in tla^ various scrx ices or of the con- 
sumers or of any otlier special itrou]>s, and lur- 
iher how far they should he ameual>k‘ to political 
control. On tlu* first jioiii' Briti'.h opuiion has 
commonly rcjecttal tlu^ plan favored hy tlic ( ier- 
man socialists imnie».iiatelv alter the war 
t^ix'inj]; representation to consumers’ groups on 
tile tnaiuitting hoards, on the i; round that hoaids 
consisting partly of iwodnccrs’ a!id partly (»r 
consumers’ repr(\sem<itixt‘s would he likt'K to 
take ail unduly sectional ]v)int of view and t») 
proxe iiK'HicicTit in the husiness of day to liay 
mana^enumt d’hc trade unions continue 1<^ 
})ress hard for direct producers’ representation 
on the hoards, hut in some (.juarters a distinction 
is drawn helween two bodies — a small, full lime 
manapin^ hoard of exjHTls formed on a non- 
representative basis and a wider council or com- 
mission of part time members, with power to 
override the smaller hoard in matters of policy, 
on xvhicli the workers vxonld l>c strongly repre- 
sented. These two bodies would corn^spond to 
some cxttait to the hoard of xlirectfirs and the 
“council of oversight” of a (jcrrnan joint .stock 
comjiany. 

()n the question of political control there have 
hetm strong differences of opinion, d’he social- 
ists are for the most part in favor of tiu appoint- 
ment of managing bodies by the state, even if 
the state acts to some extent only as a ratifying 
body for nominations made l)y outside groups. 
The state, it is held, should haxe the right of 
ultimate appointment and dismis.sal. Most so- 
cialists also hold that the hoards or commissions 
of socialized industries ought to he responsible 
to a minister and to the cabinet, ami that this is 
especially necessary if socialized services arc to 
he brought together as parts of any com}>rehen- 
sive national economic plan. Non-socialists, on 
the other hand, even where they admit the 
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gf) as far as possible towanl excluding all fonns 
wt political interference and to retain as m.mv 
ol the h atures v)f private enterprise ami husiness 
rnariagoineiu as tliev can. d’luis in (Teat Brdain 
t!ie British Broadeasting Corporation and the 
Central Idectrieilv Boanl, both slatutorx bodies 
st‘l lip lor tile control of scrxuc-s umler public 
autl'oritx, aic kept as far ,is jM>ssihle outside 
parliarm'utarv or govermneiital interference. 
Both llu'se hodu‘S it shoukl ltt“ noted, .ilihough 
they are detinitelv forms of socialization, were 
estahhsh \1 h\ ( atix e gox ernments. In the 
case of liu‘ I.onJin Bassxaiger Tiansport Act 
the L.iho.u goxertenenl 's ]'roposal that llie man- 
hoani should he* apji< tiiiteil ' \' the minister 
of trap ’»orl was altciwl wlien tlie hill wus taken 
oxe^' h\ the e.aliouai goxernment iiit(' a scluaue 
xx luaiT- thc^ nuauhcM's ot llu' l>oard are ap- 
]’-ointc-d hv .1 non-polltieal Ixulx' oi trustees so as 
(o exclude all forms of ]>oliticai interferenee. 
riius tIh divitling lire het\M*en socialist and 
capil ilist scheim s of soeiali/atioii seems to de- 
juaid mainlv on tlic* de^grev to whieh (xilitical 
iuti-rx tMilion in the <iflairs of the soeializetl in- 
dustries is adimtte.J. 

d’he illustrations gixen ahox(‘ are of eourse? 
instances in wliich certain parlieidar industim‘s 
haxv been more or less eomplelelv socialized 
within a system under xxhiiT the griMl mass ol 
iikluslrit's eonli lines to he conducted umler eon- 
dilions of pri\a1(‘ ownerslii(> and control. In 
many countries theie has been sim*(‘ 1{>2S a 
considerable adx ance of slate control oxer imlus- 
try and exen of ]>ositi\(‘ soei.ilization of particu- 
lar industrii's or serxiccs. Apart from Soviet 
Russia this ]>nK;ess has gone fiirtliest in Cer- 
many, when* exen before the (lt‘j)ressi(>n the 
state had already become a partner in a large 
number ol industrial and similar enterprises and 
where during the dt^pression stale partieijxition 
in prixate industry advanced much further, d’his 
was (‘Specially true as the financial dilhculties of 
the hanks, the ste(‘l industry and various other 
industries and services compelled the state to 
step in and provide them with fresh capital, 
xvhile assuming a large share in their actual con- 
trol. The (rerman railways xvere indeed in form 
denationalized under the Daxves plan of 1924, 
as the Italian railways were denationalized Ixy 
Alussohni. But even denationalized railways re- 
main necessarily imd(‘r a large measure of state 
control, so lhat the eliange is in the form of a 
transfer from direct state managtanent to man- 
agement through a public utility corporation 
rather than from socialization hack to private 
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enterprise. Jt is even said tii.u the liritish rail- 
w.'iys undor tiu* Railways Act of arc already 
more tlia/i half nationalized, as the Rank of 
Knt^Iand and most other central hanks are more 
than half nationalized, althouj/h t I kmt fiwnership 
remains in piivate hands. In (ireat Britain even 
the coal industry, while reinainin}.r privately 
owned, has Ix en l)roii^di1 under a fonn of state 
control in the shape of a coni]Milsory cartel, 
largely on the ( Jerman model. 

d'here is, howe\er, a wide dithTence Between 
the (*\tensions ol stat(‘ control in tlK\s(‘ forms or 
even tht‘ coinpjete socialization of certain ]>ar- 
licular <‘nter)U'jses and tla* complete change of 
economic svstton wliu’h the socialist idea of 
socialization (‘ii^isa^es. 'J’hus in So\ iet Russia, 
wheix* alone socialization Ims assumed a deli- 
niti‘ly socialist form, alt hoii^li all indnstri<‘s were 
not taken o\er at once, all Basic indiisiries passed 
sp<‘edil\ into the hands of the state; .small scale 
entiTpnse lias Bei'ii j^roLO'e.ssividy rediiceil in 
scopt' under the two J’i\e-Vi‘ar plans and is in 
]M*ocess of gradual elimination. .Moreover a real 
pro^ri‘ss has Been made with llie socialization of 
Russian ai^ricnltiire, partlv thronoh actual state 
farmint^^ But mainlv throun;!) collect i\<‘ farmiie^ 
und(‘r state control, ('ommunists regard this 
polu‘\ of soci.dizin^ .small scale industry and 
j)easant agriculture as vital to the completion 
ol socialism in Russia, lu'cause they hold lliat 
tin* socualisl attitikle ol mind can Be developed 
only umler conditions of .socialized economic 
living. 'The socialization of a country in their 
view' is far more than the .socialization of its 
industries; it iiivolvi‘s the radical .s(»cializalion of 
the entire way of life of its people. 

In ollk-r countries where p<Msant systems are 
stniiiL]; socialists, in their endeavor to secure an 
adetjuale follow in^ amoni; the nuusses, have Been 
far readier to promise the ]HMsant immunity 
from interference with his holding. The h'rench 
socialists, lor example, have re|iudiated all idea 
of Bringing tlie land under any actual form of 
<*ollecti\e cultivation, d’lie (ierman socialists 
have Been divided on this issue But have re- 
gardeil the collectivization of agriculture as 
caiming, if at all, only late in tlu* process of so- 
cialist evolution. To whatever school of thouglit 
they Belong, hovvewr, socialists think at least in 
terms of the progressive socialization of all 
major industries aiul services as productive 
agencies and contemplate the stale control of 
such industries as are not directly socialized 
through the socialization of the processes of 
marketing arul purchase of materials. 'I'his fonn 


of socialization, whether achiev ed directly under 
.state auspices or through the recognition of the 
cooperative movement as an agency of sociali- 
zation, is regarded as iiidispen.saBle in order that 
the .socialist state may Be aBle to undertake and 
carry througli a comprelieiisive economic plan 
upon a national seah‘ as a foundation for col- 
lective* arrangements with other countries for 
the interchange of goods and services. Until 
recently .sociali.st thought, except in Ru.ssia, was 
concentrated mainly upon tlu' proBIcm of so- 
cializing j)articLilar indu.slries, with the idea of 
making a lieginning with certain of the Basic 
industries and .serviet's, sue!) as coal, electricity 
aiul the main forms of transport. But of late 
two factors havx* comBined to w itlcn the socialist 
conct‘]nion of the immediate requirements of 
the policy of socialization. In the fir.sl plaa*, a 
growing niimher of cajn'talist industries have 
fallen into diniciilties which seem to dernanci 
.some form of collective reorganization; arul in 
face of t!u‘ reluctance of tlu'se invhislries to re- 
organize tlu'msclves or Because of their lack of 
the n<‘ee.s.sarv' powxTs ihei'e has B(*en an increas- 
ing ttMuleney among socialists to insist that the 
.state ought to a.ssiime eonlrol rallier than leave 
them in private hands after reorganization. This 
applies to .such industrit's as iron and steel, ship- 
Building, engine(‘ring and textiles. Secondly, the 
adoption and jxirtially sneee.ssful execution in 
Soviet Russia of the first Five-Year Plan have 
liad a notahJe intluene<‘ on all [>lia.st‘s of economic 
opinion in other eounlrics. 'I'lii'y have induced 
non-.soci«ilist.s to st*t to W'ork on .schemes wherehy 
national planning can Be introduced on a Basis 
of eontinned privxrte ownenship of industry; and 
they hav e led socialists to think less in terrnsofthc 
.socialization of certain particular industries and 
serv ices and far more in terms of the assumption 
By an incoming sociali.st government of powers 
wide enough to enaBle it to emBark simultane- 
ously on measures of socialization over a very 
wide field, and to apply drastic forms of state 
control to tho.se indii.strics left for the time Being 
in private ownership. ABove all, a growing Body 
of sociali.st opinion has held tliat the first step 
toward a con.structive introduction of socialism 
By other than revolutionary means must Be the 
complete socialization of the Banking and finan- 
cial system, including not only the central Bank 
But also the deposit Banks and the other leading 
financial agencies concerned with the provision 
Both of short term credit and of long term 
capital for investment. This socialized control of 
the financial machine has Been increasingly re- 
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garded as the key to the entire process of sociali- 
zation in industry as a whole. 

The core of meaning common to all these 
senses in which the term socialization has been 
used goes hack to tlie wider !\lar\ian use; for 
basic to all the plans and ideas is the conception 
of a social system developing steadily toward a 
higher degree of integration, which brings with 
it a growing socialization of tlu* processes of 
production and therewith of the services of the 
actual workers, manual, technical and adminis- 
trative. I’he socialization of any particular indus- 
try or indeed of industry as a whole is thus re- 
garded not as a deliberate and artificial creation, 
but as the realization in tlu‘ field of economic 
policy of the inherent necessities of the general 
course of historical evolutioii in tlie modern 
world. 

(;. 1). H. Coi.F 

Sec : Coi.llctivism; Imdcsi iuai.ism; So* liu-M; 

(il'ILD S 0 (’ 1 AL]SM; SyNOU AiasM; I‘Mil\MsM; 
KRNMKNl' OWNlRSHir; (ioVri;NMIM CoHI'O- 

RAiiONs; Monopoliks, I’clu u', bco.NOMie 

Planninc.; S'l AiuiazAi io\, L( onomic 
(Jt)nsult: Strchcl, Hciriiu h, Du- So-: la/isirrufif^^ Hire 
llVgr ufti! \ ' (n missel (*ind <el, lU-ilui rr. 

by 1 1 . J. Stenninu as Sai uihsiitum ni Theoty (nui /'nu- 
tnr fl.onilon ig22): Kautsl.y, Kiirl, Du /^roletm m Jir 
Ucvuhiiton und ilir pHn(nnnifi (^nl cd. liciiin 1032), 
tr. from the 2ml (d*rmiin cd. 1 >\ II. J. Stcnriiii^ as 
77 /f' Ldhoiir iicvulutum (i><nidoii lozsK iJaucr, (Itio, 
Dci zum S(r::iuhsnius (Hcilin n;io); Wjsscll, Ko- 
clolf, Kntik utid Aufluiu (Hcilin 1021); (icriiuiin, 
Sozialisieruni'sUonmiission, Hciuht . . . uhn du- Drti;^c 
dcr So'ziahsicruiu’ dcs Ko/ih-ithf uDmus < (uii ji. Juli 
/OJo(HcrIin n>2o), tr. as 'flu- Su( uitisufum of tfu (foal 
Mines in (fernuiny, Inrt'riKition.il 1 .abour Odicc, Suitl- 
R's and Keports, sci. H, no. 4 ((aiicva 1021); C 7 >Jc, 
(i. 1 ). II., 7 'fie u\e\f Ten Yem's in Briiish Soiud and 
lu'ononnc Poluy (London i(>20) c bs. mi \in; Morn- 
son, II., So< iahsation and 'J'lamfnnt (Lomion i<;33); 
C'onfcdc! ation ( icncralc du 'I ravail, I.o nationalisation 
industna/isee (Laris Wcbl), .Sidney .and lica- 

tric'c, A (Unistitution for the Sonalnt ( Ummunin'ealtii 
of (jieat Britain (London 1920); Laidl.r, JL \V., A 
History of Snrialisi Thouf<ht (\c\v Yorl. 1^27) ch. 
x\ix; Ncurath, Otto, Wesen und M e^ der Sozialisirruim 
(Munich ig>g); Cripps, bitatlord, and othcis, Pn/h- 
lenis of a Socialist (joiernnienl (London C'ok*, 

(i. 1 ). II., “The Essentials oi Soei.ihsation” in his 
Economic Tracts for the 'Tunes (London 1032) ch. 
xiii. 

SOCIhLTV may he regarded as the most general 
term referring to the whole complex of the rela- 
tions of man to his felloAVS. In an attempt to 
arrive at a n'orc precis<.‘ definition tlie present 
article will discuss tlie main treiuls of social 
thought in the West as they bear on the concept 
In the Cireek language there is no actual 


eijiii\alenl of the English word society . In so far 
as man was thought of as anything more than a 
hiiilogical organism he was, in Aristotle’s phrase, 
a “political” animal, tlial is, lie was thought of as 
participating in the life of a p(dis\ essentially his 
meiiihership in the pa! is const it uted his hu- 
manity. 'I’here is no moderp iiistitulion cor- 
resp'Miding exactly to tlie pulis. Like the modern 
stale it was a territorial unit and as such it held 
jurisdiction o\cr all residents within its borders; 
but its scope was far bro.ider, for it I'onibined 
stale, clinreli and soeiedy. Only the family aiid 
the indi\ idiialistie aspect of ccfuiomic acquisi- 
tion were to a certain extent outside* its domain. 
They were regarded Iw the- ( 1 recks as of second- 
ary importance largely because tlu* indixidiial 
did n >1 in ibc modern .sense eonstilute a being 
w ith Ids o\\ n independcait aims and \ allies, ajiart 
from and e\c“n potenti.illy in opjxisition to the 
consensus in wliieh he participati‘d in the pidis. 
lMal<» carried these j'rineiples to their fullest 
logical development. 

Eater (ireck thought, concurrent with the 
actual biXMkdown of the p<dis, d(*\ eloped a far 
more iiuln id'i distic conct‘pijoij of social lift* 
d’lic indn iduaf cspcciall\ in the stoic doctrine, 
hati an ind(*pciulci)t position «)f Ids ow n. ( )n the 
otiicr hand, tin* olqcctivc law to which lu‘ was 
obliged to conform was no longt'r that ptvuliar 
to Ins iiati\c/)g//.v but exjnessed the natural order 
of the wboU* universe. With this cosmopolitan 
concejition lliirc became fused the developing 
doctrines of the Roman law, whieli, while 
posse.ssing <‘ssenlially the same obj(.‘('ti\'t‘ and 
siipenndi\ idiial conception of the pnlis as the 
(yreek theories, from a \ery earl\ ilate left room 
for a jealously guarded sphere of priv ale interest, 
untouched by j)ublie authority, 011 tlu* part ot the 
individual ]>aterfainilias. 'J’he fusion of the two 
made possible the later Ron ran stoic conception 
of the civilized world as eoiistiluting a single 
wcn ld t'Tnidrt', the expanded Roman /W/.s, com- 
prising a rigid legal framework of order within 
the limitations of which individuals were free to 
pursue their jirivate interests without let or 
hindrance. The final extension of Roman eiti/en- 
ship to all freemen of tfie empire eoin|>leted the 
institutional development corresponding to the 
theory. The whole conception rested on a rigid 
dualism of the sphere of public conetTn, which 
W'as conceived as a unit as in the original /)n//.v, 
arul the firivatc sfihere c>f indiviiluals, in which 
they were thought of as essentially indcfiendent, 
entering only into contractual relations witli one 
another. Local and functional groups had only 
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secondary jdacc in the I<ornan c’onccjilion and 
were considered strict ly siil)ordinat(‘ to tlie state. 

( 'hristianit \ hrouylit into this ahsoiiitist- 
indi\ jdualistic world of late anli(|inty a new 
(*lefnt*nt. In jts soeia) as|jecl it was at once 
transcendental, nni v etwalistic and iiniiv idualis- 
tic. Its iiniversalism littc'd in admiral -K' with tlie 
cosniopolitanisiii of stoicism ami Koman pii\ate 
law. Its transcamdentahsm, f)n tlu‘ other hand, 
men a sc-t of \ allies caitirc K ontside of and, 
from the Cdiristi.m jiomt of view, su]nTior to 
e\'ervthint,r in this life. While the jin^dominant 
early (’hristian development aecejaed iheexist- 
iny^ social order as necc-ssary aiul (‘n)r)ined men 
to “rtmler unto ( 'aivsar the* thing's whicdi are 
Cdies.ir’s,” it insisted even more stronydy that 
tlu‘ inner ndiynOns life of the iiuhvidual was to 
he kept apart liom and above all worldlv' thinjys. 

It thus y^avc- the individualistic as]>ecl of the 
social thoupjit of late* anlii|uity a deeper tran- 
scendental foumlation than had any of the pat^an 
theories. Ivspeci.il ly in its mori* .iscx'tic lt‘anmt;s 
it could umler caTlain circa mistances radically 
undcaanine sceul.ir aulhontv. 

At th(‘ same* lime the fact tliat the predotninant 
d(‘V(‘|o]mient of (/hristiamty was tovvaid the or- 
ttani/ation of a sacratnetil.d church adilc-cl a iur- 
iher complical ion. Not oiilv' vveaa' indiv iduals rc^- 
liynously indcpcmdcait of the politicodc-^al onlcT 
of the Kortian .state, hut that rcdiynous indc'pend- 
ence was ort.'^ani/ed in and sujiervisc-cl hv a hii^hly 
intc‘eralc‘cl lyroup structure which camld in no 
case acccale to the doctrine of Roman law that 
corporations dc-rived their riyht of exisletu'c' 
solely from the sanction of the states Hence- 
forward it was scare 1*1 V any longer jiossihle, at 
li‘.ist on a C’.itholic C/hristian basis, to think in 
terms of tlie simjde dichotomy of jxiyan an- 
tiijuitv, l)etwi*eii individual and state, d'lu* rais- 
iny^ of tlu* ]Wol*lc'm of churcii and state, which 
was to dominate soi-lal thought for nc‘arl\' a 
tiiousand vcmis, vv.is the lust m.ijor hiv.ik in tlie 
old iclc*ntification of man’s tot.il social relations 
with the political unit to which he owed al- 
lc*yiaiu'(*. 

In two fundamc*ntal rc-spects nuuliac-val social 
thought diflerc'd from that of antiiputy, even in 
its latest (’hristian }>hase. 'The latter remained in 
its ]H‘euhar sense strictly dualistic. Socic*ty he- 
lonjyed in tlie ivalm of the* tic'sh, with the sole 
exceptions of the C’hristian church and the ex- 
tent to which on a private level tlie individual 
utili/ed his social relations as an opportunity for 
the prai-tise of C’hristian ch.iritv. Hut the em- 
phasis was on the non-(’hristiaii^ sinful aspects, 


especially coercion in the institutions of slavery, 
projierty and the .state. Mediaeval thou^^ht first 
workc*d out the conception of human socit'ty as 
essentially an expression of Chri.slian jirineiplc-s. 
At the .same time lliis was jiossihle, yiv'en the 
oriidiitil Christ ian dualism of the worlds of the 
sjnrit and of the* Hesh, only on the basis of a 
hic‘rarehy' of yrou]>s, orders and estates which 
tormc*cj a gradual transition from tlu* purely 
carnal to tlie piirt‘ly spiritual. 

With n*ynird to the first aspect it was common 
l!:roimd for all mediac-val thinkers that the 
eternal law, both revc-aled and natural, was the 
mt*asLire of all ihini^s, that all authority and all 
jwincijdc's of justic*e came troiu Coil. Human 
s()ei<‘ty was a siTi<:Jc* oi\Mni/ed unit under these 
pnneij)les, tin* rrsfuihlicii chnstuntn. d'he con- 
troversies were over the (|utstioTi whether there 
wereoneortwoch.mnels hv w Inch lluit authority 
was transmitted lo hum.m hands. According; to 
the extnant* p.ipalisls the popi* was tht* .sole im- 
mediate rcjiri'stutativ c of Coil on cartii, while 
till* secular authorities wen* in etlect merely 
hranehes of the (diiirch. 'The most extreme ex- 
pression of this V i<‘vv was put lorward hv some of 
the canon l.iw v I'rs vv ho, hav iir.t translerred to tlu* 
ehun'h tht* uintarv eoncepliou of aiitiiority de- 
rived from lh'‘ Koiuaii law, could think of other 
authorities oiiK as deleyMted by llu^ one su]weme 
authontv. I'he impi'ri.ilist vit*w, on th(‘ other 
liaiul, was that the emp<.‘ror and through liim all 
secular auth«)rities were sanctioned dirt'Ctly by 
Cod without the eliun h as an intermediary. In 
iK'ither east' w.is ]>ope oi t*mperor thouc^lit of as 
.so\ t‘r(*itni in ihi* modern sense, hut both were 
suh)eel lo the eternal law, howt*ver indepemlent 
ol earthly suj>eriors tht'V miitht he. 'J'he idea of 
any human authority as empowered lo legislate, 
th.it is, to lav down the lund.imt‘ntals ol .social 
t)rtMni/atjon, was not niediatval. 

In the other main aspect of mciliat'val society 
and thought, that of its hit'rarehical jj^rtnip strue- 
ture, tht* ]>rinei))al influence ap]H‘.irs to havx' 
eonu* from ( iennanic conceptions of t;roup rela- 
tions. 'Tilt* ri^id dualism (d individual and uni- 
tary single grouj^ was foreiL^n to feudal law, 
which d(*alt rather in terms of a hierarehv of in- 
dependent units, each w ith rt'al personality, cx- 
teiulin^ from the indiv itlual at oneeml, through 
a whole series of corporate* groups v ilkigccom- 
munitv , guild, comniime, estate, iwonastie order, 
ecclesia.stieal chapter and kingdom lo the 
supreme groups of ehureh and em|'>ire at the 
sumiiiit. Just as in nu*diaeval property law the 
dominium of one person did not exclude tliat of 
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Others in the same thing, so the real personality 
of the individual human being, an indispensable 
axiom of Christianity, did not exclude the 
simultaneous attribution of perse )nalit\ to a 
plurality of group relations in which he partici- 
pated . 

Moreover the rigid dualism of anticjiiity was 
further repudiated in that not onlv were the 
individual and the Christian church gi\en posi- 
tive religious sanction, but this was extcTKled in 
greater or less degree to all tlie main groupings 
of mediaeval society. "1\) be surt‘, the {principle 
of its extension was not that of equal merit but 
of a hierarchical order extending from the mere 
village community of peasants at the bottom to 
the rigorous monastic communities at the lop, 
on a religious scale, I'urtlu rrnort* it wasexletuled 
in such a way as to confirm tht‘ general tradi- 
tionalism of mediaeval life. But -\t‘n this 1 dative 
sanction was possible rmlv because of a great 
change in actual social relations. 'J'he “great .so- 
ciety” of Roman imperial times, which hac 
largel}' brokt'n down, was nqdaced by a society 
based in tlu‘ main on relationships ol pers<»nal 
loyalty, even though socially saiuMioned, winch 
ojicned a far wider opportunity for th(‘ exercise 
of the Christian virtues than had hitherto been 
available. And anything winch, like much of 
feudal W'arfare, did not exact 1) lit this religious 
schema was often attributed to the ever present 
element of carnal sin. 

The mediae\’al synthesis, which readied its 
highest degree of rationalization in the tlunight 
of Tdiomas Acjiiinas, contained, howi-ver, sig- 
nificant elements of instability. The most impor- 
tant lay in the ext(*nt to which from a very early 
time mediaeval thinkers had been dcjiendent on 
the concc-ptual tools inherited fmm aiilicjuity, 
above all in the Uonian law and in Aristotle, 
'rhis was evident lirst in the conccjition ol the 
church built up by the canon lawyer.. Not only 
was the church coneei\ed as a j>ovv«*r at least 
independent of if not soxerdgn over the slate, 
but it came to be regarded as having a structure 
radically different from that ol the secular 
mediaeval hierardiy of groups. There w^as only 
one source of authority which llowx'd from the* 
papacy down through the various ranks of the 
organization, ultimately reaching the parish 
priest. No other dement had indepeiulence in 
its own right. And even when the ]iapal absohil- 
isni w^as challenged, it was general Iv in Roman 
fashion in the name of the united liody of the 
church as a wdiolc, as in the conciliar movement, 
and not of the several organs. I’hus there was a 


genuine struetiiral dishannony betweim the 
biireaueralic hierarchy of the ehnreh aiul the 
feudal liierarchy of the secular sphere, both in 
fact and in theorv. 'I'liis. was the more evident 
the more strenuously the pa]ial claims wi*re 
puslied. 

At the same tiiiu' the grow th of nationalism at 
the expense of teiulalism gradu.illv eliminated 
tlie relativity of the true mediaeval hierardiv and 
brought early motlern theories more and more 
into line w itli those of antitjuit v. 'This ikon ciiient 
was aeederatetl bv the extent to which mouardis 
made use of the revived learning in the Roman 
law to uistifv their continual attacks on tlie 
powers of the gii .il feiulal estates aiul corpora- 
tions. T he result was an increasing tcinJencv 
towaru the conception of an absolute state on the 
one hand and a societ) ol nulcjiendent indi- 
viduals on the other. C'hristianity , however, had 
bec( me far loo deeplv embedtleil in iuiropean 
tliought for the development ever to rev<‘rt com- 
picldv lo the (iredv idea of absorption of the 
indivi<liial in the state. On the contrary, an in- 
creasingly important plac<.‘ vvas given to a theory 
of the natural pghts of indi\ idu.ils. 'The m.iin 
trend was thus against the kind ol absolutism 
vvliich h'ft no room for the indeptaident rights of 
individuals and cn tht^ whole more and more 
against any absolutism at all. 

'J’lie irreducible intleptai deuce of tlie C atholic 
church rcmaincLl the principal obstacle in the 
way of t!u‘ completion of this process oi tlx^ 
diniination of the (jiiasi-iiulepiaident groiij^s 
between the iiuii\ idiial and the state. Tlu- Rdor- 
Tiiathin brought a change in the situation in tliis 
respect botli in fact and in thouglit by its 
repudiation of lh<* sacramental church. Brotes- 
tanlism did not cast asulc tlic conception of an 
organiz(*d churi h .issuch, but it radically altered 
its sociologi(‘al st.itus. Nor ditl it rtjccl the es- 
sentially mc<liai-v.il ideal ol a C’hristian society; 
in .some respects it carriei,! it even farther, d’lie 
various bram hes of llie Protestant movement 
came U) essentially dillerenl results in these 
respects. Once the independent sacramental 
church was eliminated, the organizeil a.specl of 
religion began lo fall into line with one or the 
other of the two elements into which eontem- 
porar}^ thought was tlividing secular society, the 
slate or the ]durality of independent individuals. 
'Phe Lutheran hranch, winch laitl emphasis on 
the purely subjective and emotional state of 
penitence, had little place for a direct Ciirislian 
influence on daily life even in matters close to 
religion and tended to jilacc all organization in 
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tljc hands of rh<‘ s(‘(*ijlar princx* rulmj^ dninr 
ri^ht. d'his trriK-l was accent uatcd by the 
I/Mtheran tendency to naiew the radical dualism 
of early Cdiristianitv williout t he coin])Iic.ition of 
the sacramental church. All opianizati^)!! e\en 
thoutfh diA'ineh^ sanctioned belony^s to iht^ 
world f>i sm. 'blic individual’s attitude toward it 
is one of passive atxej)tance of auilK>nt\ and 
tradition, simx* these are oiilamed of (hid, but 
he reserves liis inner rehcioiis liit‘ in a world 
ajiart. ( )nl\ m a naidified s<‘ns(‘ could laitlieran- 
ism be said to hold that soci<*tv could or should 
be radically C’hristiani/ed. 

At the otlu'r ixtrenu' stand the radical 
l*n»;estant sects, baptists, (juakers and others, 
which stem fioin a Ioiil, liistorv ol sect inovx*- 
nu'iits prioi to the Uelormation. 'I hest^ hold that 
there is no <»b|ecti\(' institutional cliurcli striic- 
tuie at all, and that such reiipious ori;ani/at ?on 
as e\ists is entirelv in the form ol voluntary as- 
sociations oi true bv'hevers without coercive 
authority’ of any kind In the literal intt‘rpr<‘ta- 
tion ol the evanyehcal ethics this hostility to 
ecclesiastical authoritv tended ui some cast's to 
bt' extended to all authority v\ hatevei . 'riius tiu' 
radical seds carried the implications ol the 
individualistic side ol ( 'hnsliaiuty to the e\- 
trenu* anti vvereamonp, t lit* most imjiortant fort'- 
ru liners of motlern anarcliism 

( alvinism was in most ix'sjiects midway be 
tween thest' two winys. Shari 1114 with the sects 
the attempt to remodel the sinful world into the 
kmttdom of ( h)d on earth, it could not subscribe 
to the laitherans’ jiassive acceptance of thinp:s 
as they were. Nor could it actx'pt their turnini; ol 
authoritv, ri'hpdous or moral, over to a secular 
government. In so far as Calvinism was tiomi- 
nant it therefore tendts.1 toward a theocratic sys- 
tem of discipline, as in ( leiieva in Cab in’s lime, 
where the secular government was thoui;hl t>f as 
mtMely an iiistiument in the hands tif the church 
in its atltuiijit tt) reali/,e the kingdom. Hut when 
the C’alvimstic churches could not control the 
set'ular authorities, they trieil above all to avoid 
lu'iiiL; controlled by them and were iviished more 
ami more ini he diristion of the radical sects and 
of tlu' separation of church and state. 'I’he ascetic 
branclK's of I’rotestantism, especially Calv inism, 
havv' thus thrown the main weight of their 
ethical sanction into the activities of the indi- 
vulual 111 the sphere of his juivate rel.it 10ns. In 
[>articular the concept of the “e.illin^” as a lield 
for provint:^ ()iu‘’s state of j^race has served to 
promote indiv iilualism and to emphasize the 
ethical value of economic activities. 


rhus ( alv inism aiul th<‘ J^rotestant sects may 
be said siibstantiallv to have compli'ted a prex'ess 
which hatl been l^oine on siia'c classical an- 
ti(juitv, the transfer oi the locus of reliL^ious 
values in this woild, and with tlu'ni tlu* liulk of 
culture, from the slate to the iiulnidiial. Ibis 
piocess may lu' divideil into three main sta^^es. 
d’lie later Cireco-Roman cosmopolitanism cre- 
ated a sfihen* for the individual outside the slate 
without Luvine it a leli^ious content, barly 
Cliristianitv tlu'n removed reh'ji;i'’*ts values from 
tfie state but largely to embody them in the 
sacranu'iital church, in which, to be sure, the 
individual retained a hiyhlv iiujuirtant juisition. 
J'inallv, the Hrotestant ix'pudi.ition of the church 
passed tlu'st* values on to tlu* imlividual. d his 
accentuat<*d the teiuh'iicv to kxik upon the statv* 
and evi'rv otlu'r soci.il pnoujunL^ as essentially 
in.stnmumtal in the reah/.ition of imlividual 
values, culininatine in tlu* railical individualism 
of liu* i'ij^hteeiith .ind nineteenth centuries. 

After the close of the religious strutri^lcs fol- 
low int; the Reformation there came a pro- 
nouTux'd seculari/ation of social thoii^lit. Alan 
in rel.itifin to his fellows was no lon^i'r thouidit 
of in tiU'ms of his relations to an etcrn.il law, 
trans(x*ndi'ntly ordaiiuxl by a jUM'sonal (lod.d’he 
first jih.ise of seculari/vcl thouitht did not, liow- 
<‘ver, depart radically from this fundamental 
thought form. In place of tIu' law of ( iod was put 
a law of nature, .1 conet'ption which had been 
t.ikenovei from later antK|uity and mcorporatetl 
into C’liristian thought, where it performed the 
hii;hlv im]’»ortant function o! siij'plementini; the 
revealt'il law. Now it Ix'carne a^ain an inde 
pt'iuleiil stand. ird of human m.stitutions. It still 
retained the chaiacter of ch.m<^>;ek‘ssness and 
eternity vvhicli it Ir.ul lu'Kl from the beginning; 
there was oiu* law ol nature for all times and 
phux's. 

.As it enu*rp;ed into independentx* in the 
seventeenth and eii^hteenth centuries, liovvever, 
the conception of an order of nature had a 
strongly indiv ivlualislic east because of the pe- 
culiar character of the later ph.ises fif Christian 
ihouL^ht from which it had emertj^ed. It focused 
on a iloctnne of natural rights, of the liberties of 
man which shouKl not be interfered with by 
human institutions or authorities. 'I’lie standard 
by which institutions were rne.isured was largely 
negative; they were critici/xd in so far as they 
were held to violate these natural rights. 

With the shift of emjdiasis in the inlerpreta- 
tion of the idea of natural order from the nornui- 
tive to the evplanatorv, which was alreadv strong 
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in the physical science of iIk* se\ enteenth cenliiry 
and was making itself felt in the social realm iii 
the work of such thinkers as IIol>hes^ it was easy 
for this individualism of natural rights lo pass 
over into utilitarianism and thus to introduce a 
relativism in the realm of individual wants es- 
sentially unknown to pre\ious social thought. 

From this ])oint f)f vi(‘w societ\ became the 
mt^chaiiism wherehy individual wants, concei\(‘d 
to vary at random nith no common standard, 
could he satislied in the greatest possible decree 
under the existing conditions r^f human life. 
Social relations were thus reduced to the lc\ el of 
means to individual satisfactions. All idea of 
essentially normatixe control vas abandoiual; 
hut on th<‘ other hand an elena'iil of d<‘tcrnun- 
ism of a ditlerent sort was introduced b\ the 
analysis of the nature and extent ol the limita- 
tions imposed on action by th*‘ conditions, tht‘ 
external envinmment and man's inherited na- 
ture untler which it took place. Pushed to us 
final logical conclusion tins d<‘termimsni in 
terms of conditions ended u]) in ine jiositiMsm 
of the later niiu'teenth cenlurx , comj>l(‘iely 
eliminatinit the relatixism of the earlier utili- 
tarianism. 'Phis view ol society as simply a phase 
of deterministic nature lias, down to ([uiu recent 
tiiTK's at least, t^rowai propessively in importance 
anion^ theorists. 

On this secularized, individualistic basis there 
have been tw'o ^reat phases ol social thought. 
'Phe one, on the whfile earlit'r in time, was eon- 
eeiTUHl primarily with the indixidual’s relation 
to the organized state, the prohlem of [Kilitieal 
oblipilion. 'J'his has tended to end np at two 
poles. "The one tendenex , lirst in terms ol nat- 
ural rij^hts, then of individual utilitx, has looked 
upon the state merely as a contract ed inslniinent 
for the protectiiin or ju'omotion ot individual 
rights or interests. 'The other, in terms (»f the 
modern doctrine of soxereit^nty in iKirticular, 
has reafhrnu'd the (ireco-Roman i|ualitative 
supremacy of the state over the individual and, 
especially in its later utilitarian form, has con- 
ceived of a state absolved from ohedicnee to any 
eternal law whatever. While in 1 lobbes this doc- 
trine xvas in its relativity narrowly limited by the 
dilliculty of maintaining^ the conditions of mere 
order anil security, in Rous.scau the [xxsitive 
aspect became much more prominent. Each 
state has its own general will, and wdiatcver it 
wills is right. 

On the other hanil, thought wa.s turned more 
and more to the relations of individual to indi- 
vidual within civil society. I’he same theorists, 


like Hobbes anil Locke, who were eoneerned 
primarily with the relation of the iiulixidiial to 
the state, at the same time laid the foundations 
of the iiulividuahstic theory of social rel.ition- 
ships. Since previous developments had tended 
to rob all organized groups and finally exvn tlie 
state of an X but an instrumenta! value, the jwe- 
dominant eoneei^tion oi soeielx came to be that 
of a plurality of indixidiials entering into rela- 
tions of contract for the promotion ol llu‘ir own 
personal interi'sts. 

'Phe most jirominetit reIationshi]> is that of 
exchange, which results from the division of la- 
bor and is iMitered into for mutual aihantage. 
d’lie e.irhcr laisscz laire indix uluahsts pictured a 
socictx consisting solely oi thcsi‘ indcjH-iuleiit 
mdixii’Litd units. Since lonihlions ol pi-ace and 
snba.mtial cijualitx in <‘\ehangi“ were assumed, 
tl;e eentt‘r oi this societx came to lie in i conomic 
relatif.ns 'Phe peak ol inllntMiee ol this view l.iv 
in tht* cl.issical eionoinies ol the lirst hall ol the 
nincicentli ecnturx. A further eh nient was the 
xolimt.u*) association entered into hx ciaitract. 
The more radical contract th<‘onsts concened 
of the state m ihcst‘ terms, and xoliintary co- 
operation on the level of means was besides ex- 
change the other j>rincipal mode ol carrviug out 
individual aims through the medium of relations 
to otheis. On the whole, however, the exch.mge 
relationship has predominated in this type of 
thought. 

The most modern development of social 
thought and with it of the e(niec]>t f)l society has 
been largely in reaction to this indiv iihialistic 
utilitarian tradition. ( )nc mam alternative has 
lain in the cmjdiasis on the determining inllii- 
enee of the limiting londitions of individual ac- 
tion. Jn this (lireeiion under the inlhienceol the 
Darwinian movement and ol psychological anti- 
intelleetualism society has come to be thought of 
as simply the human phase of the organic evohi- 
rionary }>roeess. In particular, human eonllict, 
especially economic competition, has been in- 
terjweted as a special ease of the biological 
struggle for existence. 'Phis movement accounts 
for a large part of the social thought of the later 
nineteenth and the earlier twentieth century. 

This positivistic and in some ways also in- 
dividualistic trend of thought has, however, been 
only one of the two important modern move- 
ments in reaction against utilitarianism. Men 
have never ceased to think that in some sense 
social groupings constitute more than a mere 
sum ol imiixdduals and must be thought of as 
possessing in some sense independent r«ility. 
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'inhere have, however, been many tlillerent in- 
terpretations of the nature of this reality and of 
its Halation to intli vithials. 

Attention was oripnally eoneentrated on the 
stat(‘, aTid tlie first iinjxn'tant wrsion of modern 
soeial realisni is t() he found in the modern tloe- 
trine of soverei^ntv. d’lie asj)ee1 on which em- 
pfiasis is placed lu^re is the ])lienonK‘non of co- 
ercive authorily, which no indi\idual can le^^iti- 
matrly e\<‘rcise over anotln'r in ordinary coii- 
Irav'tual rt'l.il ions. I'Atai llie most extreme 
mo(l<‘rn adluM'tMits of this line of thounlit do not 
necessarilv exclude' the essentially (diristian idea 
of an inviolable sjiheiX' of indiv idiial personality. 
Jhultn, t.>;en<‘rall V repardcal as the* foundeT of the 
doctriiK', si ill considei e(l th(* sovereitj^n as lK>und 
by an eternal law of nature' in the normative' 
sense. W'lu'ii that limitation was elroppeal, there 
was mtroduct'd a fundamental eienu'iit of re'la- 
tivism, winch jdaved a \ (‘r\ important p-irl in 
sn[>se'( juent soeaal thoucjit. I'.aeh sov e'lvit^n unit 
re-pi e-sentfd a spe'cific sv nthe'sis which diel not 
liave to coincide with that of anv othtT. 'This is 
the e\ssent lal 1 v pe of ta lativ ism vv Inch, altlioULdi 
not nee-t'ssai ily bounel to the state-, has bee-n 
mamtaine-d down to the pre'seiit by the anti- 
indiv idualists. 

d'lu' next nix'at stcj^ may be considered to have 
[leen Rousse-aii’s doctrine' of the* t^eiu'ral will. 
'This went behind the' epiestion of the fact of 
sov e‘re'it,![n authority e>ve'i the iiulivielnal to linel 
its oriLun in a common will, in value's shaivel by 
the me*mbe*rs ofthc e-oinmiinity. Ihit in harmony 
with the* traelitional eluahsm of stale and plurality 
of ineli V leluals Rousse'au s.ivv his ^wne'r.il will as 
expiessed eiitirelv in the state. 'The're was no 
plae'e lor internal soeial diflere-ntiation on the 
supe'rindiv lelual level, d'his view, with some' 
moihlicalion, was jMSse-d on to i lei^el as wi'll 
as to tlu' mote ivce'iit jihiloseiphical tlu'ory eif 
the' state. 

Jaite'i' .s<K‘ial tlu'orv, while ivtaininp: the t'U'- 
ment e>f common will or values as the* essential 
basis of social realitv, has teiideel to divorce it 
more aiiel more from the state alone aiiel to find 
a plurality of manife'statioiis for it. 'Thus in a 
sense the'ie has Ix'e'ii a move'inent bae'k tovvarel 
the more instrunu'ntal cone-eption of the role of 
the state, but this time not on an inelivieliialistic 
basis. The .state then bt'comes not so much a 
ceintrac'tual instrument for promoting iiuhviihial 
interests as an firman ed the entire' comm unitv for 
the promotion of c'eTtain of its common ends. 

.At the same time the tendenev has be'cn to 
find that the basis (d social re'ality lie*s deeper 


than in the state itself in something like a con- 
sensus, exjdicit or implicit, of the members of 
the community. With Rousseau’s conception of 
wall as a poiiat of departure, the coercion of a 
sovereign authority has come to he seen as only 
one means of enfoiving on the irnlividual the 
supremacy of common ideals and attitudes. In 
fact it is moT*al authority which is held to he 
fundamental, since without its general backing 
among the majority the coercion of the state 
cannot in the long run he ellective and interests 
cannot he made to conform. 'J’hc secondary im- 
portance of .state coercion has been ilhiininated 
fiii'thcr by the recognition of the relatively eflec- 
tive functioning of .social norms in jiriniitiv^e 
communities which are entirely without any 
organi/eil state machinery. 

'The immediate historical background of the 
d<'v eloprnent of the most rnodi'ni coneejdion of 
society and the main idenients in the thought of 
l!ie late ninett-eiith and eariv twentieth century 
lies in jiositivisni and idealism. 'J'he lonner is of 
much greater importance lor the iMiglish sfieak- 
ing world, and the main process of ilewlopment 
of thought there nia\ hi- said to hav c* liecn one of 
enianeipation from positivistic conceptions. The 
fii'sl step in this process is the distinction be- 
tween a scientific theory aiul a practical art, 
which is inijilicitlv at i.sMK' Ih'Iwccp utililarian- 
ism aiul tlu* radical [)osiliv i.stic position that at- 
tempts a purt'ly scic-ntific intt'i*pi*ctation of 
human hie and action. A scientilii: theory in- 
volves oiilv the coordiiiiil ion of ek'rncnts in the 
experience ofthc scientist, all of them of things 
“external” to himself. A practical art, on the 
other hand, involves the adaptation of means, on 
tlu' luLsis (d* scii-ntifie knowledge of course, to an 
eiul which is not, to the ac’tor, an element of the 
external vvoild in the same sense. It involves in 
some sense the admission of the role of ideas in 
action. The second step is the realization that 
the ideas involved at least in the ultimate ends of 
action cannot be scientific theories in tlu* posi- 
tivistic sense, simply because in so far as they 
are true ends thev cannot bt* mere reflections of 
external empirical reality. They are hence in 
some sense non-scientific or even nu'taphysical. 

It has been observed that tliese ultimate ends 
of action cannot he thought of as merely existing 
at random hut must, both in the individual and 
in any significantly coherent group, be regarded 
as integrated int(» a harmonious system of ends, 
governing in various ways all the actions of the 
memhers of the group. Without a system com- 
mon to the members of a eoinmiinitv social 
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order itself cannot he accounted for, as hiohhes" 
analysis of the stale of natun* so clearly showed. 
The recognition of such a common svsiem is a 
return to Rousseau s general will, hut in the 
more strictly sociological thought growing out of 
]H)siti\ism il has heeii most prominent implicitly 
in the thought of J^ireto and much more e\- 
jdicitly in that ol Durkheim. 

These considerations aj^ply to the ultimate 
ends of action, which cannot he conslderetl as 
means to further s]H‘cihc and tangihle ends. Rut 
subsidiary to them is an important element of 
action in the }>ursuit of ends which are not 
ultimate. This inttTmediate <‘K‘ment ma\ hesaitl 
to fall into the three .sections; th<‘ techn(»l(»gical, 
the ec<^)noiiiic and the j)olitieal. All action of 
course takes ]>lace also under certait\ ultimate 
conditions of external environment and human 
iMture W’hicli must always he eonsideied as pres- 
ent; tlu'V art' not, howe\er, properlv spr.iking 
elements ol human action or oi soeu'ty iiseli. 
At tht‘ sanu* lim(‘ tlx- inleniu-diate eieinents c>l 
action can nc\er he thouglil ol as taking })lae(‘ 
in the absence of a system of ultimate ends, an 
error implicit in a gie<it deal oj individualistic 
thought. 

The system of uhimal(‘ eud.'> of the eoinnumity 
determines what is speeilieally .sought aIttT as 
waalth and power hut also afleets action in othcT 
fundamental ways. In the lirst place, ultimate 
ends may form the imniediat(‘ ends of spec ilie 
actions, as in the case oi a nligious war. Sec- 
ondly, they may form the basis ol a Iranuwvorl. 
of regulator) norms which guide and control 
action in tlu* pursuit ol immediate cuds, main- 
taining orderly juvK'esses and rekitioushijis and 
kt‘e[)iug tlu' vast eom]de\ of such utilitarian ac- 
tions in some kind of harmom with the ultimate 
valut' svsiem of the eommunitv. d'his s\stem ol 
regulatory norms, wliicli twists m e\erv com- 
munity, ma\ he called its institutions In mode 
of emhodiineTit, whether in custom oj the law 
ol tlu' state, in the type ol t'liloreemenl ami in 
their structure they may vary enorriKiusly from 
' )ne eommunitv to another. d'h<‘\ form the back- 
bone of the .so'-ial structure. Durkheim ma\ per- 
^a]\s he regardeil as the most eminent theorist 
of institutions in terms of their relation to the 
imli\ idual, and Max Weber in terms ol the com- 
])arative analysis ol their structure. 1 hirdly, 
where act ion heeouies a direct ex]U'essioii of 
ultimate value attitudes outsitle the s]>here ol 
practical technicjues, tlu* means is no longer in- 
trinsically rekitc'Ll to a tangihle end hut becomes 
a symbol. This is illuslr.ited particularly in the 
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case of religious ritual, which is another fumla- 
iiiental constituent of the life of c\ ery eom- 
mimity. 

In this scheme of analysis the state has a trijde 
role. I'lr.st, it is the }>rine'ij)al organ ol common 
action of the eoinmimitv. Secondly, il is the 
main guardian of its institutions, t'speciallv in so 
far as their auti)matie and inlornial funetioning 
through custom breaks tk)wu and the need ol 
d(‘lil)erate and .sometimes i'oert ne eiiforeemeiit 
aris(\s. 'This is brought out partiiaikuh in the 
ease ol a change in tiie t\ pe ol mstiliitioual rela- 
tionship from tlie eominufial to ih-' rational-legal 
or, as Touuk's put it, troin ( icnn nisi hiift to in - 
srllulhift . 'riur<.lh, , the state eonstiluti's one hut 
onl om‘ ol the pi lueijial ioLaisiw vil t Ik‘ eoinmon 
sentiir, at aiul lluis pki\san import ml sMuhohe 
role. 

Wink it is true that to a grcaiter or ler.s degree 
the ^•'•tuinon valiit' *ittitiules oi a eoiiimunit) 
must he ]-egardt“d as integrateil into a single 
SNstiin, there is room lor wiile variation both in 
tile degree ol inlc‘gr.ilion .nid in tin* kiml ol s\s- 
lein. In the latter ri'lation there is no je*ison lor 
e\eluiling a t \ pe of .M>eial orjani/ation iinohing 
main ciiHerent kineis of complex structure <»! real 
groups and soeial classes. lienee mo(k*rii social 
theory rejects as lar too smgdc the rigid alter- 
natives lA the V u‘w that tlu‘rc is on the one hand 
the state aiul on the olht'r the nnmtegrated 
plurality of si‘]>arati‘ imhv itluaK. It is true, how - 
ever, that some soei.il strueluri's, as uotai>lv the 
Roman Repuhlu' in its i‘arht*r stages, ma\ ap- 
proxiiu.ite this simple type. 

In the light of the analy.sis presi*nled lien* 
.society may he d(*liiK*d as the total eom}>le\ ol 
human relationshl])s in so iar as the) grow out ol 
action m terms ol tlx* nii*ans-eixi relalioiisliip, 
intrinsic or sv inholie. .Nceoidiug to such a delini- 
tion soeielv is hut an tlciuent in the eouerc“tt? 
w hole ol human St )eial lile, w Inch is also allc-eled 
by the faelors of hiTedity and envir*oimK‘nt as 
Well as by the element ol eultui'e - sc itmtilic 
kiiowledgt' and letlmitjues, r<*hgious, mela- 
jdiysieal and elhit’al systems ot ideas and forms 
ol artistic exjuession. Soeu'tv' cannot exist ajiart 
troin these tilings; they play a ]>art in all its eon- 
Crete niaiiih stations, hut the\ are not soei(‘1y, 
which eomj^rises only the eomjiiex ol social rela- 
tionshijxs as such. 

Ta] (V)TT I’arsons 

Sfr: SfH’loioc.y; So( lAL PsY( i it »LO( .v; Poi.riKAl. 
SeilNI'l; Sot lAL ( )U(. \M/'M lO's, ( lUt.VM/A 1 lON, 
•; In.siih iios, (.‘tJMvn sriv; Asstjt i.viio.x; 
SiAiii; Class; (jKoir; Sit Animm. Soeinr::: 
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S()CH"JA' OL' JL.Sl S. NVrJi srrrs. 

SOCMOld 'I'lic liislory of sot'iolnoy can lx* 
cMfuinscrilKtl \\ithm a ccntnr\ tir two or it can 
he cMcntlctl to co\ cl tlic w hole ran^n* of human 
rtdlt'cl 1011 on soc'it‘i\ hoin tht* rcniiote past, ac- 
cortim^ to the tle^rx-e to which the scient ilic de- 
sitleratiim implicit in the term is emphasi/ed. 
SociolouN , as a more or less delinite body of 


systematic knowledge with a distinctive place 
and name among the family of sciences, must be 
dated by decades ratiier than by centuries, d’he 
reasf)ns for this late emergence arc significant 
of far read ling changes in the conception of so- 
ciety itself, without whi('h a science of society 
could not ha\'e been born. 

The nearest ay^proach to a genuine sociology 
before tin* prtxscait age was made by tlie (ircck 
jdiilosophers. 'Die distinction which the sophists 
drew lietwx^eii nature [fiJivsis) and convention 
(timmis) was of signal im])()rtance, for, distin- 
guishing laws of nature from those of society, it 
made the social order itself a social product and 
thereby .stripptal it of the last attributes of sanc- 
tity which ]wc‘cluded its scientific study. Their 
main ohjevtive W'as not scieiitihc study but a 
re\()lutionarv ethic; the c'hallcngc which thev of- 
fered couKl, however, lx* met only in the spirit of 
free investigation. It was in this sj^irit that the 
diallenge was takcai u}> by Plato and Aristotle, 
who sought in (‘poch making formulations to 
show' tliat sociedN was tlie inluTent condition of 
human fullilnupit; that in this scaise it was ]>rior 
to the indnidiial; that its essential structure, 
apan from tlu‘ particular historical \ariati<jns 
and degciu'rations to which it is subjcx’t, arose 
out of th(‘ inborn im})iils(‘s of man; and that its 
essential Im'ikI, the jiislice whicli achieves the 
ordercal lunclioning of a social sy.siem, is not 
merc'ly an imposition of the strong subjugating 
the weak or of thi‘ weak serking to fetter the 
.strong blit a princij>le of union c.xpressive of the 
organic community of social animals. It is sig- 
nificant thai in Plato, c‘spc‘cially in tlie earlier 
dialogutxs, these tcaii^ls are generally developed 
in <‘\})rc‘ss antithexsis to the doctrines of the 
SKphisls anil that Plato’s most rcxilistic eontribu- 
tion to sociology— the most definite pic‘ce of 
soci(»logicMl wilting to be found in classical 
antiejmU, the account of tlie emcTgcnt palis in 
thc‘ .sc'cond book of the Rcfnthlic — is prexsented 
with somc'thing of the* condesc'ension of the 
philos<)[)her who returns to theca\e. Plato never 
returnc-d to the study of the attitudes of the 
ordinaiN man and the way tlicw operate in the 
creation (»r inainlenanee of a social system. 
When lie concerns liimself again with the details 
of social life, as he clocxs tinally in the Laics, it is 
pureh in the interests of prescription. 

.Aristotle, in stnle of his greater realism and 
his indefatigable interc-st in systematizing avail- 
able knowlc'dge, cannot be said to have gone 
much, further than his master in advancing 
scK*ioIogv. lie is reputed to have examined the 
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constitutions of 158^0/^5, hut this very activity 
revealed the impediment to the dewlopment of 
sociology which existed not only in (ireece hut 
in the whofe Greco-Roman world. Tlie Greeks 
lacked the concept of conuTuinity as distinct 
from state. Idie state community synthesis o*' 
the pulis prevented any focal study of the com- 
munity itself or generally of social rt‘lalionships 
apart from their political aspects. The political 
factor under the dominance of a purely ethical 
interest, the interest in the good life, which the 
liheration of Greek thinkers from theological 
prepossessions fostered, was giv(*n priority over 
the social factor. The regulative aspect, the 
means and ends of political c<introl, oh.scuretl th<‘ 
study of the inherent processes of societx 01 (-f 
those social relationships \^hich are not etuitrally 
controlh'd. 'Rhese processes and non-political 
elements were not thought <n as h4i\!ng am 
cohcretice, any pattern. I’his ponit is illustiated, 
for example, in the (Jrilo (d IMato, wluTe tlu‘ 
whole social heritage- the whoh' set of cultural 
ainl economic c<mditions as well as the delinite 
social regulations undtT w hich Socrates grew to 
manhood- is personified under the lorms of 
“the I^aw's'’ of the mother city, demanding 
obedience to tlicir decrees as it they tfuaned a 
unity of prescription. 

Ilcnce Greek thought on society neyer takes 
specific .srx’iological form hut is limited to 
scattered reflections on such suhjet'ts as custom 
and convention, sc\ relations, family life, friend- 
ship, social harmony and strih*, the diyision of 
labor, slavery, the lot of women, class ilistinc- 
tioiis and the priinitiw condition of mankind. 
These reflections and observations, strewn freely 
througJi the works of the tlramatists and tlie 
historians, are never gathered up into a coherent 
system. In the last resort th<‘ ehstaele was the 
inability of the G reeks to distinguish the concept 
of community from that of state, tne same in- 
aliility wdiich in another manifestahon was re- 
sponsible for the fact that the firtok ]>olitical 
ideal never transcended tlie hounds set by the 
walls of a small city. 

The city-state community .synthesis failed to 
=;icld to the expansion of the Roman impfnum. 
Although formally the concept of community 
came to he distinct from that of state and the 
sucius could no longer lie identified with the 
civis^ nevertheless the orhis was conceived under 
the form of a magnified urbs. Moreover the 
Roman preoccupation with law' oliscured the 
view of the non-legalist ic aspects of society. In 
so far as the latter required interpretation, there 
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came to hand, in Cicero for example, the con- 
venient principle of natural law, w Inch, however, 
remained normati\e, not descriptixe or i viiisti • 
tutive. The transition from natural law to natu- 
ral social ju-ocess, which won hi liaxc juvpared 
the wav for a science of soeiely, was nowliere 
made explicit. While it was generally admitted 
that Ilian was not onlv, in tin* oldt'r language of 
the citv-state, a zoon pnlilihon hut also a being 
w ho.se nature dem.iuded the universal eoiulitions 
of s<)eit‘t\ {'Hitturu bonihiurti . . . catnniunionis ac 
sucivtatis ac appeiens'; Lactantius, Diriaarium 
hk. \i, ch. \), tlie aetiial proeesses 
of social nlatioiiship were taken for granteil, 
.save in respect to their coiiiorniity to or devia- 
tion from an ethical or a legal norm. 

A survev of tlie social jdiilosophies of antitj- 
uiU iwcmIs that tlu* birth of sociology rcijiiired 
a naturalistic as opposed to a theological con- 
cept. 011 of human society; a ele.ir thstmelion lie- 
tw'een the statt‘ and soeielv: aiul a siientihe, or 
positive, interest in tlie lornis and processes of 
s(K'ial relationships, as contrasted with a legal- 
istic or normative intiTcst in the right ordering 
of these lelalionships, or th(‘ general well l)eing 
of .s()ci(*tv. It is not here assumed tlial the 
interest of the etliiea) tlimker and that of the 
social scientist are irreeoncilahkg a mind tlevoid 
of any sense of soei.il valiums would not he fitted 
to study social institutions anti aelivitit'S, winch 
tlicmsclvcs are thoroughly iiiijiregnatt'd with the 
valuations of social beings, diie normative, (m' 
ethical, interest is, iiowever, no substitute tor the 
scieiilihc; and unless conlrolletl hv the latter, 
it either prevtaits or biases the attempt to 
UTiderslarul society. 

This jioint is illustratt'd particularly by the 
oriental theories of soci(‘ty. A vast amount of the 
classic literature both of Ghina and of India is 
concerned with political and i‘thieal philoso- 
phies. diie social teaching of the sag(‘s is de- 
voted to the right eondiici of tlu* imlividual in 
his various relationshij^s and to the jiroper 
funetion and good order of social categories. Rut 
there is practieall) no social jihilosophy and still 
less a sociology which oilers a non-UKXalistic 
inlerjiretation of the trends of .social lile, of the 
dependence of instit utions on env ironnumtal and 
cultural factors, of the processes by which in- 
dividuals become scKuali/ed or even of the 
social problems which beset the palriarclial 
family system. Roth in Hindu aiitl in Chinese 
thought the controversy between the Machia- 
vellian and the anti-Machiavellian doctrine of 
the state is present; hut the former is realistic in 
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the politic il and nf)t :.i the scientific sense, 
a(i\ ocaliti^^ tile ahroL^ttion of t!ie code of ordi- 
narv morals in llu^conduc't of state afiairs, \\lii( h 
means onlv the sul )stit(itiofi rif' another tyj>e of' 
coile mort' in harmon\ with nat imialistic, im- 
periaiistic or ehn.istic amhitions. 

I'Acept for tile con\entionai 1 iH‘orv of tlie four 
Varnas, inttM'pretmLt and |nstif\ in^t tiit' cast(‘s In’ 
function and de^U’ee of piiritv, tlien* is a con- 
s}>icuoiJs la( k of tlieor\ in tiie Mindu classics. In 
the Stress laid on tlie iiuli\ idiial ’s siij)rasocial 
sanctions to conformits as tin* cf>ndilion of a 
iiittlua’ status in a liituie liii‘ sr)me wiiters h.ue 
seen till' lAplanalion of ilir non-soc iolotdcal 
character of llindu ihoutdil. In ( luiu'st* social 
]>liiinsoj)h\ tlK’ie is .1 prclimin.iry an.ilxsis and 
classilicat ion of llic \arious t\pes of sot lal rt‘- 
lationship, e\press( il m tlu' 7Vi/-li//i, or Int' n-la- 
lions, of ( 'onf lit iamsiiL lliose of tJ;()\ernor anti 
poxerned, jiareiits and cliildreii, iiuslMiitl anti 
wife, older and xomine’’ hioiheis, fiieiitl aiitl 
frieiiti. Ihiloiitetlu t iassilusit ion is j'osilisi, t he 
iiealmcnl rexcrls to the ethu al d o s.i\ , as some 
C'limese .'scholars do, that 'nu-lmi constitult^s a 
term tlenolintt sotial phenomena as 
contisisleti with natural jdieiK/ineiui anti that the 
distinction hetwceti state and vicietv is matlt‘ in 
tile enumeiation ol the live relations is to read 
jalcr ahstitict thoutd't into tli<‘ descriptions of 
simple .social catet^orit's in whicii tiusse liistinc- 
tions ha\c fiom the firsl been implicit. 

d'he tiealmcnt ol soiietv in the wrilint^s of 
(’onlucius .uitl the other stilus of ancient (diina 
cleail) illustrates tlie wav in which the tlomi- 
naiite of an eliiical attitikle m.ix inhibit the tle- 
\elopmi nt ol .sov. loloi^v. I’ln* ihour’ht of Coil- 
fut'ius IS almost eiitireb titwotetl To social re- 
lationships. lU posits the \ristotilian principh' 
that man is both a rational and a .social animal 
and suivj;ests that {>t‘rsonal and soci.il eijuilib- 
rium aix- intimatcK interdependent. Ihit his 
preocciijvition with riidit personal relations 
(werpowcas his consnlerat ion ol the social .struc- 
ture itscll. W hile, tor c\.un]dc, he em|»hasi/es 
tlu' basic roll' ol the lamib in the social .structure 
and maki s t he state’ sini}d\ tlu'lamih writ lar^e, 
he deals nowhere with tlu- principle ol .social 
oryaiii/ation thus implied and .itlcmpts no de- 
scription of the manner in which a .socielv^ 
built of lamilx units is actualb constituted. So 
little is he concerned witli socioloLUcal structures 
lliat when lu’ turns to his ideal socictx , e\ en "the 
bonds of mariiai^;e' and parenthooel no lon<;er 
exist; i'\er\boe!\ will be motivated b\ .iltruism 
and look after others’ allairs as thougli tliey were 


his own. Hence tlie only relation that will cxisi 
is liiat of fricndsliij)” (V\ib C. L., " j Ir 
S ocial d’hoijydit of Confucius” in Chinese Soeia! 
and Pnliti((d Srieme Re‘nen\ \'ol. xii, n;2(S, p. 
'to(i). For tliis etincal attitude social structure is 
of minor siL;nificancc and social chant^e is en- 
visaged onlv in terms ol moral advance or 
decline. 

In tile mediate al period in hairope tlu' soil W’as 
still less favorable for the yu'owtli of sociologv, 
for not one of the conditions on wliicii its growth 
depended was present. The distinction between 
societv and state was obscured and ri'iidi'red 
ineflectiv e bv the ov errulini; ihstinction In'tween 
the secular and llu* cvclesiastical order, t\})ically 
\ iewi'd as t wo svslems of institutions hierarehi- 
callv ivlated to each othc'r. ll all ihc'ories are 
c'alhcd .sociol optical Vvhich are concerned with the 
relalion of man to man, the conditions ol social 
solidarilv, the basis of class distinctions or the 
jM-iwral nature of human assoinat ion, then socio- 
lo^ucal theoric's wi'ii' rile in the* Middle Ayes, 
culmiikitiny in the architectonic svstcMii ol tlie 
Siintnia. Yet il .scicmce is dislinyuishc'd by 
nu’thod r.ither than by content, there was tio 
.socioloyv . d’he re.isons for the yiaieral barren- 
ness of .science in the Middle Ayc-s have a 
pc-culi.ir v.ilidily for tlie soci.il sciemevs. They lie 
not so mucli in tlie a])j)e‘al to autlioritv as in the 
grounds of comjH'timee which assured autlioritv 
in .sci(’ntific matters, 'riu' impedimeait was not 
the ab.stract sjHR'ulative trend of tlie aye, wiiose 
real dc'fect was tlii' limit .set to the premise’s of 
sjH’Culation. Nor can it be* slated as simjd\ tiu' 
intense ])re*occupation of the aye* with a juiori 
judymeiits of value, which miyhl still have ad- 
mitted scientilic inv I'stitMtion of the social con- 
ditions imdi'r which ihc' posite-d values could he 
reah/c’d. ’The major impedimc'nt lay in the con- 
ception of law as somethiny rc'veMle'd, imposed 
and uniform, with the correspomliny view of 
nature as the* material which passivelv or re- 
luctanilv takc’S llie imprint of law. In the human 
.'>phere that reluctance was identilie'd with natu- 
ral dc'pravit) and sin, a viewpoint which eflec- 
livel\ precluded .uiy objective observation of the 
patterns and intcTaetions of the .social order and 
an) su.stanu'd rc'.search into the coiKlitions under 
which in thcar manifold and c'hangeful varieties 
they canerye. 

'riironyhoiit the Aliddle Ayes the social 
theoric’s and social prc'.scrijnions, produced first 
in the* C’atholic and later in the Protestant 
schePR* of thinys, pa.ssexi tlirouyh various stages 
and exhibit definite historic trends. The.se 
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rhaiiKing theories no doubt reflect changing 
S(X'JaI conditions and social attitudes, hut they 
do lot consciously interpret them, for the con- 
ditions as well as the attitudes remain merely 
implicit in the variations of avowedly theo- 
lo^^ical coTistructions. Throughout the whole 
range of mediaeyal speculation an indepeiulent 
or positive sociology is not a]>proai'lu‘d. The 
social philosophy remains a priori, derixtal Irom 
a higher source, never tlie free sjH-culati\e 
exercise in system making which tollows the 
discoveries of science and ju-o\idcs an impetus 
to newer discoveries. Divergeni schools dis- 
put(‘d the Thomist theory of the pryfi eta siu letas 
out they argued from t lie same ]u\'nu.^cs. If some 
made much of tlu‘ analogy hetwee^n socicIn and 
the natural organism, it was only m a su]>criicial 
taxonomic re]^resentalion of the order of rela- 
tionship and suhordinat ion wliieli shouid e\ist 
h(‘t\veen theedements of the social hods It iiic\ 
spoke of natural rclalionslups, it uas in the sense 
of relationships ai'cordant witii a natural law of 
an ethical or idealist const nution. 

In this ]>eriod socic'ty is not ic't lliought ot as 
an inde]>end(‘nt foeiK of theoretic inU-resi uul 
of scientific study. This standpoint, llu' pn - 
condition ol sociology, is not possible so long as 
any one form of association, state' or (.‘hurch or 
('conornie organization, is eone<'i\c-d oi as in- 
cluding or cotitrollitig or e\<n, as later in 
Marxist tiiee>ry, as dett'rmining all other t\ jh's ol 
human relationshiju ]o)r in so far as these other 
relationships are thus maile cK'rivatixe, they f.ill 
within ttie ambit eitlu ol ethical and religious 
jihilosojdiies or c'lse ol the' hv{>othe'tie'. !l\ master 
seieiues of jiolitics and economics. It is ejue>- 
tionable whether a genuine' sociol(»gy can be* 
established e\en on the pre'inise'S ol d roeltseh, 
wdio, while according an inek‘]>eiulent e-xiste-nce 
to religious a.s.sociatious, \et delines .soeit'ly in 
Marxist fashion as “primarily the social rela- 
tionshijxs whic'h rt'sult from the -I’onomie 
pnenome'na” (/d/c Sij-:>iaII(hrni (hr i finstla Iie/i 
KirrJir/i utid Gnippcn; tr, by O. \\ \on, 2 \ols., 
London 1031 , vol. j, p. 30). d’he rise of sociology 
comes witjj the perception that no one euxler of 
social jdicnomena is adequate to eompreheiul, 
directly ('i* indirectly, the manilold activities, 
processes and trends ol society, a j>ercejilion 
W’hieh itself was advanee'd by the increasing 
range and complexity f)f social relationships 
which began wdtli the era of modern civilization. 

With the break up of mediaeval thenight 
forms the same conditions which liberated the 
physical sciences gave impetus to the cpiest for 


sciences whicii should interpret the life of man- 
kind. As the time honored subjects of law and 
politics took new direi'tions, men came to ex- 
amine afresii the social and ]>s\ chological con- 
ditions wliieh gave both sanction and spteitic 
form to codes and eonstitutions. From this point 
of \iew the work ot Monti*s({ni'en was of signal 
importance. With Iwoad insight he showed that 
laws were an expre.ssion of national character 
and that the spirit which they ('xhibitecl was to 
be explained in thi' light ol tlu' coiulitioos, social 
aiul gef>grajdjie<d, imdt'r which men li\e, Social 
theor\ was thus de\ t'lojH'iI as juolegomena to 
polities. 

The }'>enetrat i('.n of sociological into j>oHtieal 
thought is well illustrated m the lusiors of tlie 
soei.il .onlraet schiu)!. 'The grounds ol po- 
iitu-.d o'oligaiion, no k)nger assuied bs aiithor- 
•t\, we'.e sought in a tlu‘or\ r>l the harmony 
ol efvis attaliK'd through the simple retq'roeity 
(»1 intvTcsts. But the legalU eoiKcived contract of 
lIol»bes pio\eiI wlioiiv iii.idc'qiiatt' ami thi^ 
mo\ emc'nl <id \ ant t‘tl to its t'onsu mm.it ion in the 
tlfK'lriiu' of Rousseau, which undt'r tlx' emer of 
contract sougj.t 10 pt'netrale to the bomls that 
holil men 1(»gt'ther, not simply in llu' stall' but 
although he laded to rialize the signilleanee of 
the distinction ■ in society itself. 'Thi' lega.l in- 
diviiliiallstie idt'a of eontr.iet was thus in ellect 
transformed into a sociological ith'.i. Burke with 
his traditionalist bias sought to rt't.iin aiuI 
ennoble the oKl itlea of soeielN as contract, but 
at the \ery j^eriod when his eonei-pt ol tlie nn 
dissohilde union between a soeR't\ and it.^ 
p')litieal institutions w.is shaken to pieei's by the 
J’rench Kexohition. from tliat time tlie oitl 
I’ontraet theoiv ol society beiame a dead letter, 
although I'choes ol it are heard in thi' w ritmgs of 
S|)enec‘r, Diirkheim, I'Omllee and others. 

d'he supersi'ssion ol social emitraet indi- 
xidiKilism nu'ant a return to the eoneepi of man 
as 7 (>()n po/itlhotj^ but now with the essential 
elarilieat ion that politihni was translated .social 
as ilistmet Irom ]M)litieaI. 'J’he the<>r\ ol society 
was not to be identilied with tin lheor\ of the 
state, d'liis distinction jdayed an important part 
in the thought of the ( ierman philosophers from 
the close ol the eighteenth eeiitiiry. In the 
eontribnlions of men like Mehte and Novalisthe 
old philosophy ol history was reoriented as 
G rs(‘lls('lialtspii{la.s()pliic and ( h'sellsehajts hhre . 
For Fielite society meant the relation ol rc'a.son- 
iiig beings to one anothi'i* and the state was only 
a specific, empirically limited form of siK'iety. 
The positive character of .society he found in 
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rfcipr(K'itv through f rrtuloin (Kini<^e J orlcsun^rn aspects of the social order. There came thus Into 
uher (hr lirsiitmnun^ dcs (hlrhrtrH, J(*na 1794). prominence the (jiiestioii of the relationship or 
ITom then on an essential j)rol)]em was that of one set of social factors and forces to the others, 
the Halation 0} society to ilje stale and conse- the question of causal relatie*ns}iij>s in the social 
qiiently of ( h‘srlls( haftslrfirr to Stdulslclirc. iield. ( )ne answer to this qiu'stion was ttiven in 
W hde some of the ( r(Tma!i lornantic school, like effect by tht* i‘eon(>Tnic laisse/ fairt* school. From 
Schlettel and Adam Muller, continued to usethe their different yiewj)oints the utilitarian school 
two terms almost interchantjjeal)l\ , the trend was of lientharn and tlu‘ anarchist school of ( lodwin 
in theo[q)osite dirta'lion; and e\(‘n lle^el, for all ^Mve not dissimilar answers, d’he same |)reniises 
his id(‘ah/ation ol the state, matle his own some- the causal superiority of t'Conomic and 

what curious distinction hetween bourgeois .so- technological factors led the socialists of the 
ciety and th(‘ state. It remained only to hrin^; school o I Saint-Simon to yery dillerent conclu- 
this distinction In.m the la'alm of }>hiloso])hv to sions reL,^irdinir the rok* of the stale in society, 
that of science. In this process sociok)gy as a i he opposite jMiint of yit‘W from that of all these 
dehmte suhject was horn. ft>*^>n]>.s, imiuj^^ the crown to the cultural ano 

d’here wert' also in the late eiyditeenth c<‘ntur\' ideal forces actiye in .society and therefore to the 

and t'ariv nineteenth certain broad m<»\<‘ments state as tlu^ con.scious embodiment of these 

which tui'iied the attention oi nuai to the study forces- not as the mcR- rct^istrar or executor 01 

of the non-political aspects of society and thus materialistically dcterinineil laws of economic 

almost insiMisibly }_ta\e ri.se to a di.stinctix'e if pro<luction —found its fullest expression in 

rudimentary scitmee of .sociolo^yy. Hie rapid He^el. When his left wine discijdt^ Marx 

changes of constitutions which the iiost-revolu- drastically reyersed the lleeelian causality, a 

tionary period exhibited apparently made rela- challentte was is.sued whi(‘h has since been a spur 

li\ ely little imprint on the currents of social lifi‘. to socioloi^v, espi cially to Lurojican s()cic>lo^y. 

On the other hand, the new indust rialFation 'I’jie earlier nineteenth century thinkiTS who 
.seemed to penetnite into the .social order, took up the .study of tlK\se relationshi]>s cannot 
deeperthau did any scheme of ^^[oxernment. ddie beclassified distinctixcly as economists, political 
slower economic reyolution was more endurin.tt, scientists or socioloLusts. d'luw were all these at 

more resi.stless, than the }M)htical. 11 these inani- the .same tinux he IMay for exam|)le made the 

festations aiifcd in the distinction of economics family the main focus of his soci.d studies and 
from politics, they were no le.ss influential in analyzeil family budgets as a quantitatiye in- 
^wncratin^ the demand fora science of the social ductiye basis for his conclusions. But he was also 
life, on which economic and political chanties inten.seh interested in economic or^^anizalion 
alike inipin^(‘d. Some of the economists of this and social and political reform, and at the same 
lieiiod might accortlingly^ with equal title lx* lime sought th(‘ ».leterminants of social phenom- 
classtal as .sociologists. 'Jdius Saint-Simon, who ena mainly in geographical coiuhtions and the 
proclaimed the oft reiterated principle that the economic actixitic's to wIulIi tlux giee ri.se. lie 
social sciences should follow the methods of the may therefore be called a soci(*logist in the same 
]>hysical, was fundamentally concerned with the broad and unspecific sense in which the term is 
class .structure of society. Malthus, although applicable to Montixstjuicu. d’lie spixializatioii 
duly celebrated in the history of economic doc- of interest, of the focus rather than of the field of 
trine, has .scarcely been giyen the credit he de- investigation, whicli led to the express dexelop- 
.seryes as a sociologist, lor he pointed to a law' meiit of sociology, not as social science in 
goyerning the progiess of society which de- general but as a sjiecific social science, was not 
ptaidcd, as he saw its operation, on drives yet attained. 

antagoni.stic to those of tlie econoTinc man; anti 'J’his tlevclopment received a peculiar impetus 
he sought, appealing to iht' best inductixe evi- from the work of Comte, as containeti in his 
deuces he coiikl muster, to tliscover a biological Coz/rs dc philosoldnc pusifirr (b vols., Paris 
rather than an ethical or jiolitical basis for the 1S30-42; tr. by H. Martineau, 2 vols., 3rd ed., 
e.s.sential conditions under which human groups Loiulon i<Sq3). Comte .sought to establish a 
lix e and struggle. scituice xvhich shoukl embrace the totality of 

I licit* was also manifest in this periotl a nexv human life anti actix itv, a go.il not in itself nex\' 
tlirection of inti'nxst in the study of .society. but at least as oltl as IMato. What distinguisiied 
Rex'olunonarx changes affecteti in dillerent de- Comte, apart from his adxoeacv rather than 
grees and xxith dillerent tengios the xarious application of modern scientific methods in this 
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quest, was the manner in which he envisaged vanced. It allowed him to think of society as 

this synthetic science. It was m)t merely that for organism, an evol\ in;^ whole, manifesting in iUl 

him society was an inclusive concept containing its activities a principle of life, the biological 

the categories of the cultural as well as of the rising in it to the higher level of the rational- 

economic and political life, an architectonic form spiritual, the sociological', d'his iwolutionarv 

which both implied and transceiuled the laws of organic concept rt‘ceived new vilalitv when 

all the sciences from mathematics U) biology. Darwin stirretl the age with 77 n' O/ig/// ^ 

More than that he conceived this social unity as (iSi^g). d’o conceive of societv as organism was 

dynamic, fulfilling itself through a seri<‘s of one ol the oldest refuges of human reflection; to 

evolutionary stages which re\<*aled in myriad explain it as an e\ol\ing organism became now 

concrete phenomena an order of spiritual, es- the goal of the biological school of sociohigists. 

sentially human advance, fhese stages— the SjH*nc<‘r took the foremost place in this gi'oup. 
theological, metaphysical and positixt* — were lake (\)n.ie but in a vastly more concrete ex- 

integrated, each in itself, unJe^- a prevailing ])osition, he aecej>ted a ju*incip/le of esolution 

thought form. It was this thought form, not which was the kev to the imix erse and was most 

merely the type of economic or ]>olitieal organi- fullv nMli/aal in ci\ ili/ed soeietx , the sim}>le kwv 

zation, w’hich expressed tin fuiKlaintmtal })rin- of dillto^utiation. He showed its working in his 

cijde of .social sol idarit s’ in each epoch. elaborate studies ol earU social institutions, 

Comte's system heraldetl ratlu '* than aclueved which enab'ed him to draw evolutionan' con- 

the advanet* of sociology to a place among the trasts bfiween jxrimiii'e and cixili/.eii .society, 

sciences. His positive plulosojihy never became In doing so he was Ital to various conclusions re- 

the positive seienct* winch he dt'sideratcil; his gardiug tiic social role of religion, eus‘ mi, 

religion of jmsilivism stM liniils to lus science of fashion, war, the industrial arts ami so f< rth, 

sociology. His elassificat ion of the sciences was which, wliile often superlici.il, wert* at i xist 

an admirable starting point, but lie left sociology sociological in ii'i< ri‘st and mctboil of treat 1 cut 

itself too vaguely comprchcnt>ive. His three to a degree whieli ( omte ne\ cr attained. A I the 

stages are not cxplicillv social .stag<‘S at all, but siiruc tinu* his system cout.iimai an c.s.si ntial 

stages in the evolution of human reason — or at contradiction that pointed to the shallow'ncss of 

least 01 human attitudes toward the world; and his thought, d’herc was .1 curious incongruity 

while he finds them revealed in historv, liis basis about a .social .' ‘’y uiism which pos.sc.s.scd an 

of induction is too narrow and too eclectic. Nor alimentary systetn but no common sensorium. 

arc they properly correlated with types of social He could nevor rtconcilc his biological concep- 

organizatioii. His positive stage, which should tion of social imiiv with the jisyclic/logical 

corri'.spond wdth the existing tNpes of civilized factors wliich social unity implies. Nor could he 

society, is as much prophetic as aitual. He deal ellci'tiscly with the cultural conditions of 

further makes the assumptiem, which was to social change, for atl.ijitatlon as a biological 

cause considerable trouble in later nincteentli calcgorv is not itself a princij>lc of change, 

century sociology, that social evoliition is ip.so Con.secjuently lii.s treatment of social stages is 

tacto social progress. But Comte none the less external and unsatisfying. But the rof)t of 

not only gave sociology its name but also in- Spencer’s difliculty wxMit deeper, for bis sfK'ial 

spired the first definite schools of socxdogy. ]>hilr)so]>[iv n^sleti on a In^Iated laissez fairc 

i'he concept of society receixed no .nlecpiate indix idualisrn, xxhich in cllect denied tlie imjdi- 
analysis from Comte. It was a totality of human cations of Ins own tloctrine of the organic natiu^,- 

experience, a solidarity of all lixing, in which of .society. 

individuals found their meaning, within which Most of the other members of the biological 
all they did and thought somtdioxv belonged. school avoided this contradiction by insisting on 

Thus culture became simply an a.spect of .six’ial the prineijde ol social solidarity. Some, like 

life. Sociology could not maintain its claim as a Fouillec, thought the proldem .solved when they 

specific science until this position was reversetl, defined society as a moral organism or a con- 

until the social factor was itself .seen as an aspect tractiial organi.srn, a fusion of concc])ts which 

of all human experience. But the more inclusive destroyed the signifieance of the organic anal- 

formulation, although it lent itself loo easily in ogy. Others, like Worms, xxere eontent to 

Comte and some of his successors to a mystical minimize the apparent differences hetxveen (.v- 

interpretation, W'as yet consistent xvith the ganism anti st>cicty, xvhilc admitting their exist- 

simple evolutionary doctrine that Corntc ad- cnce. But all alike, by construing the social bond 
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in terms, were led into analogical 

rcasr>iiing which htcaine th(' more ilhisory or 
even I'antastic the further it was pursued. 'J'hiis 
1 >iheuh‘ld-d’oailles in “ I )it^ ineiisthliche ( /csell- 
sehalt 'ds reak r ( )r;;anisinus” (in his (Jcdankni 
uho' die Sif( /i\t lit.ff d< r Znkunjl^ 5 \ols., 

Mitau i'S7^ 'Si, v'<d. 1) e\]><anufai the ])rr)cess 
of social inet.iholisni and. comjsired the iiiohility 
ot social indiviilii ils to the in«>\c'ment ol tree 
cells in tl K* l)od\ and the 111 ‘'UMt mn of indi\ idii.'.ls 
to iho transTiii's.i' in of spi rinalo/i la. A. I*., . 

Schafllt* in /k.// UJ.d Ijhni d(^ ^niialen kijr/yers 
(4 \'ols., 'rnlnngtn 7--), aldiough iiioie 

guarded .md nacK t'» .idmi* iniporta.it distinc- 
tems helwieii soc!' t\ an-1 oii anr.in, is reductal 
to treating tli(‘ cult in .d hh ol a t oinmnnit y as its 
iicivoiis s\ste;n. niunl^tlih i.> In., hook on tin* 
state dis! iiiguishes it as a in. le organism tnim tin* 
church, whirli is a h ni ilc* rirginran. d hese 
attrihutions im]H‘ded liu' dnect study <►! society 
hv divi'rting thr enerrx' of I lit^ sludeni to llie di ’.- 
co\(‘ry of duhioi's analogies. d’lu'V in\ol\i*d 
moia‘o\('r the initial false hyj^olhesis that a 
<'()mposite unity must he int<’grated hy llu* same 
]irin< i]>le which its units e\hihil; that» as \o\i- 
ko\ claimed, .sociily must he a li\ing oiganic 
being hecausi' it is composed of siu h. 

d’he full blooded organic su)o. ,| hail great 
vogue in th(‘ last (|uarti'i of the nineteenth 
century, hut its indiience \', as on the whole short 
li\eil; lor, likeall s<. Iioolsw ith docti ines based on 
analogN ,thefurt!K‘r it ad\ aiiiwl, tlu- more barren 
A\ere ils n'sults. d'he mlhience ol Sj>enLer 
was ] articul.iriv meteoric, 'i’he spirit (.1 lus 
cl.ihor.ite const 1 net ion, at once .so oj>timistii' aiul 
so helj>less, was soon out riiodi'd . A s\stem which 
sivmed to m.m\ ol his contcanpor.u'i' -s once for 
all to est.ihlah snciolog\ fell suikkaily into 
nc;gk‘Ct and e\c'n into a ikTedon whieh was as 
undc'.serx <‘il as its pivceding fame. 

Atti-ntioii meantime was turning fiom the 
prc‘sumpli\e biological n.iturc* (d socudy to the 
biiilogical basis of SiveudN, lisUi* too the Inst 
ap]diiMlions of biology. ill\ dcri\i‘-.i icieas were 
n.irrow and one-sidcil. 'The* atteiUjU was made 
to appK the- 1 ).irw mian theory to the inteipreta- 
lion ol .soiu.d c\olution, iinobmg the rcji'idion, 
as anti-<wohition.ir\ , ol tlu- sociali/mg juanciples 
of coojH'r.uion and mutual ..iib Although T. II. 
lluxlcw juotesti d ag liiist siu ii conclusions in 
his Rom. UK'S U-ctuic', l\: oJuIudi mid I'jhiis (Lon- 
don iSipL, lhe\' touiiil man\ siij^porlers; and 
the\ sc'enicil to receive' new confirmatii'ii when 
till' teaching ot Wt'isinann on the non- inherit- 
ance' of ai'iiiii’cij characleis won scientihe fa\ur 


over the views of Lamarck. 'The issue resolved 
itself into a conflict between such natural selec- 
tionists as Schallmayer and Karl Pearson and 
the sociologists, such as Noviko\ , Ikinnies and 
Kropotkin, w ho clenit'd the validity, as applied to 
the lifeof soeiali/ed man, of the ju'ineiples which 
these biologists deduct'd primarily from the 
studv of lower organic- life and then sought to 
erect into social imperatives. 

Another for^n of soeiologic.il Darwinism w'as 
put forward l>y a sehool of tlieorists who, react- 
ing from the C'omtian notion of .solidarity, found 
in the .struggle of groups the key to social 
e\olution. ( lunif'ilovc iiv. and Katzenhofer were 
the chief rejuvsent.ilu es of the school which laid 
stress on r.ieial and otlu-r supposeilly biological 
groups, h'or tlii'in the focus of intc-rest was not 
society but the group Mewc'd as a coherent 
aggiessice unit vcithin a ci\ ilizat ion. ( bim])lo- 
wicz, for exunijde, did not de.il with social rela- 
tionships as such l)Ut oiiK, vind in a somewhat 
n:u‘\ e fashion, with gn)U[> rel.ilionships, and, 
like the majoritt of writers who have limited 
their range in this wav, hi- showed a laek of 
jisvc hological grasp. R.U/enhofer w.is le.ss oiie- 
sidc'd, and his doclruH' ol interests although 
superficial ]>royecl not nnfruitfnl. Hut on the 
wliolethi' eriticism p.issc'd on this school by von 
W iest- is well loimded, that not one of these 
writers has sncci-edcil in snrnioiinting the 
difhcnltu's ]>res('nted b\ his own syinjiathies and 
prejiidic'es. This criticism is e\en more ap]>li- 
c.ible to the proponents of doctrines of race 
superiority and race juirits. In this respc'ci J. A. 
de (iohmeairs I'issiii sur I'nuiuihlc des ruees 
hiifiKiinvs (4\ols., Paris bk. i, tr. by A. 

C’f)llius, Loud )U 11)15) set an e\am]dc‘ of jU'c- 
teiilioiis ext'gesis, which was followed hy 
Cliamlx'riain and the p<)[>ulir \otaries of rac'e. 
Lapouge and Ammon, with their classification 
of mankind by Ik-.kI t\pcs, achieved a grc'ater 
semhiaiice of schoLul\ exposition: but their 
conclusit)iis, such as the assoer.iiion of doli- 
cliocvphalie and hrach\ cephalic' lypc'S with cul- 
tural dilicrences, were rash generalizations in 
which complacent heliel made up for faulty 
c\ ideiici'. 

Whereas C'omte had fused in one great cloudy 
synthesis a biological and a cultural conception 
of social exohilion, these writers laid .stress on 
biological c'onsideratioii, seeking in effect to 
reach sociology by a biological approach. An- 
other school, conccriK'd with the social mind 
rather than tlu- social organism, strove to dis- 
cover the relationship between the mentality of 
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the individual exponents of society anti the s\s- social niind. rhey do not arise from the reflec- 

teni of beliefs, traditions, ideas and ideals which tions of indivitluals but awake intt) bein^ ainont? 

were embodied in social institutions. Comte liad them out of their toj^ellierncss in a sitiiation. 

loiind no specific place for psycholo^^v in his d’hev are impressed upon all indi\iduals, as it 

hierarchy of the sciences. Wliilc he insisted that were, from without themselves; society itself is a 

the dominating factor in the history of s<K*ietv C(»nsciou‘;ness above iiuli\idu,il consciousness, 

was the human mind, he thought ol it as itself In so far as the }Hir|^ort of this doctrine is to 
socially determined and thus made tlie )).sycho- show the profound social conditioning of the 

logical element a derivative from the socio- attitudes and beliefs current among men, it can 

logical. This jiosition was emj)hasi7ed by his lu* and has Ihhmi emj^loyed most effect iveb , as m 

disciples de Roberty and tie (j reef and found its ll.ilbwaehs’ .sociological interpretation ol meiTi- 

compkdc expression in the work of Le\ \-bni!il op , in slutlies of religion ami tradition made by 

and Durkheim. l.)e Roberty insistetl on the ilubert and Maiiss and l\v Levy-Bruhl 4ind in 

evolutionary role of ideas; de ( I rec f hroughi f Hit various otIu‘r contributions to the review 

the importance of en\ ironment as gi\ iug coin - founded hy Durkiieim, the Anmc socioloi^iqur. 

sioii to the group miiui. d’o tht‘ latter tlu‘ sta ges But ihe t)V(M-poweruig thesis ol the collective 

of social advance are those I 'V w’hieh, as tlonuua- • onseiousiK oS retains too much of the mystic 

lion gives place to free contractual naiprocitv, .solidatirv c vpounded by C.’omtc. Its su|iporters 

the mind of the group finds lieei \pression aj»[H*aled to the phenomena of jirimitive society 

Fouillce followed similar prineipdes aiul m or to he emotional mass manifestations which 

particular evolvevl a do('trine of \diat h(‘ named lend fo ileindividualr/e those subjected to them, 

idea forces. 'Fhese ideas, ihLm.M lves social, 4in‘ Tins lesort to the less differentiated types of 

incarnated in the members of a s(k lety so as to social gioup suggests a caution; it is contrary to 

lead them in a different direction, lAcn an the prinei]dc that the nature of anytliing is re- 
opposite direction, In^n that wlikT their native vealed more luliv m its more developed forms, 

heredity would determine. .\bo\e all, the vsehool has never einne to grips 

'I’he most distinguished memlH i* of this school with the objection that the phenomena it thub 

was himile Durkheim, whose earlier studic's, int(‘rprets can be e\plaiiied without the aid of 

however, wx-re along a rather dillerenr line. In tiiis additional entity, in terms of tlie interactions 

his work on Lc suicide (Paris 1^97; new ed. bv of indivitluals subjeeled not to the cioininiim of 

M. Mauss, it)3o) he developed an interpretation a social mind but simjdy to the influence of 

associating the fretiucncy of suicide with con- common en\ irfinmcnt and common social herit- 

ilitions whicfi led to the social i.solation of m- age. 'Phe .studies, for cxamjde, which Wundt 

divicliials and the loss of the sense of solidarity, made of folk psychology would liavc him no 

a work recently compeleiitlv redone by Ilalb- less complete as scientific stuclit‘s if he liad dis- 

w'achs. In his l)c la clici.dou dii IraTuil social carchnl the hyjxithcsis of the collective con- 
(Paris iScj3, ()th ed. 1 (j 32) Durkheim c*ontraslecl sciousness. 

the mechanical unity of the simpler societies. Closely allied to the sociologists concerned 
in uTich division of labor is undeveloped and with the collective mind is another groiij), of 

the .social bond is one of coercive unilormity which llauriou. Bourgeois and Bougie are repre- 

based on the sense of likeness, with i\v • omjilcx sentatives, which seeks to investigate th.e nature 

organic unity of an advanced societv n which of the feeling of sc)lid4'irity as the subjective basis 

myriad differences of personal ajMitiuie, ths- of all sficial manifestations, llauriou distin- 

position and habituation are incorporateil in the guishes various types and expressions of soli- 

social organization. Although the argument is darity, somewhat on Cointian lines and with 

developed with Durkheim ’s usual felicitv, tlie the aid of })hysical analogies which arc perhaps 

individualist Spencerian attitude which allowed mrire imaginative than helpful, 

him to regard primitive societic-s as segmentary Over against both these groups may be set the 
is curiously out of accord with his later doctrine waiters who interjiret social phenomena from 

of collective representations as formulated in the standpoint of individual psychology. An cx- 

Les formes idementaires de la vie relv^ieiise (Paris ampli‘ is d arde, who defines socii'ty itself in 

1912; tr. by J. W. Swain, London 1915). In the terms of imitation, using tlie word in a very 

latter work the evidences of primitive society on brfiad sense; thus custom is tlie imitation o^ 

which he drew before- language, coties, usages ancestors and fashion the imitation of coj»- 

are seen in the liglit of the doctrine of the temporaries. In keeping with this i)rinei])Ie he 
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firi(Js t}i(‘ origins of social chaTiL'c not in broad 
movements generated by groups but in the 
indiv idual irnentivv mind, d arde, liU- the other 
memlxTs of his schf>oI, minimi/es the sit!^- 
niheance of the coiniuoti ('ondilions of environ- 
ment and the common eleiiuaits of e\])erienee, 
which evoke in men not only similarities of 
behavior Init also tin* dee}M‘r sense of their com- 
munity. I lis influence isevidcait in tht‘ treatment 
of ^roiip |)henomena by tlie Italian writers 
Si^hele and I\is(]uale Kossi. 

d'he inij^act on sociolot^y of the yoiin^ and 
vi^^oroiis science of psvchol<>^V t<‘nded to in- 
crease as till* l)iolo^icaI scdiools dec lined in in- 
fluence. 'rims in England, w hen the influence of 
Spcuicer wancal, the new inij^ulse came largely 
from psycholo^^v. 'Tiiis is inanif(‘st in tlie work of 
(iraharn Wallas, who sought to t^nve in 7 V/r 
iirvai S(ut/fv (London n;i4) a picture of the* 
j^sychical adjustments and maladjustments of 
modern social life and who followcal lines 
similar to those* devc'loped in the social psy- 
chology of McDoui^all. It appears also in the 
wid<‘r canv as of I lob house, w ho sought to rcweal 
the evolution ol s<iciety as the correlate of the 
c‘Volulion of mind. 

d'he jvsycholopical inlluenct* lH‘canu‘ still more 
powi'rtul in the I anted States, when* sociology 
achiewed its most rapid extension, 'i’lu^ earlier 
leaders, in particular Ward and (iiddin^xs, had 
SjH'iicerian afliliations Imt, like 1 lobfiouse, al- 
though without his philosophical |:,n’asp, they 
caiiK' to interpret S(K*iaI evolution in psycho- 
loy;ical t<*rms. W’artl |mt forward a doctrine f>f 
soc'ial forces, charactc'nstically naming" them 
socio^enetic. (iiddiin^s abjured biological ana- 
logic's and, jiroclaimin^ the consciousness of 
kiiul as tlu' basis ol socic'tv, procc'eded in ratlu^r 
broad lash ion to catc'^ori/.e social stages as ex- 
pressions ol dominant mental jn'occ'sses. i^itten 
developed a theory of social forcc-s in wdiich the 
evolution ol socic'tv is reprc'seiited as a transition 
from a pain c'conomy to a ph'asurec'C'onomy. 'J’he 
nature ol the fundamental ju'oeesses of society 
was attacked by the more philosopliical e\- 
jvrinents, such as llaldwin, Cooley, Mead, Jhilz 
aiul I)evvi‘y. 'I’he analvsis of society into its 
jisycholopncal elements was undertaken from 
new .standpoints and with richer materials by 
'riiomas and '/naniec'ki. C’lassifications and de- 
scriptions ot particular social proc'csses, such as 
assimilation, accommodation, adjustment, wxTe 
elaborated by Ross, Kllwood, Park, Riirgess and 
others. I n fact scK'iety seemed in the pages of the 
last mentioned writers to resolve itself into a 


welter of processes which were hard to dis- 
tinguish from one another or to limit for pur- 
jioses of more precise* study, i he (icrman soci- 
ologist von Wiese has latelv^ attcaiipted in his 
AUoenu’iuc fils' Lthn' Ton den Hezte- 

huni^en und Beziehinii^'sfnlden der Mensdien (2 
yois., Munic h 1924-2P) to give precision and 
thorough nt'.ss to this mode ot analysis^ 

A further inlhienc'e came into sociology from 
psychologic.al sources with the appearance of 
bt'hav'iorism, as clevelopt*d by J^ivlov. In the 
ITnited Stales particularly, vvliilc relatively lew 
sociologists accepted the extremist claims of 
Watson, a not inconsiderable number found the 
hchaviorisl method c*ongcniaI. It sc*cmecl to 
sali.sfy the* demand for objectivity and me- 
chanical Cc'rlainty in the businc'ss of rc'sc'arcli. It 
was in kcejiing with the jwagniatic and emjhrical 
Icndcnc'ic's hitherto fed by the psycliology of 
James and the philosophv ol Devve-y. It j'roinised 
the translation ol sociology into an c'xact and 
natural science. I 'nfortumitt'K for tlu*sc pre*- 
tensions, scarcely anv soc-iologicai contributions 
rc'ally based (Ui this principle* have followed, 
jvossibly bteau.sc* in the nature of the cause it is 
not ]>ossible to interpret social facts solely in 
terms of overt bc'hav lor tluit disniissc*s from the 
rc'c'ord tlie subjective factor in virtue* of which 
(hc'y are dc'linecl as social. 'I'he j^ositive sig- 
nilic'anc'e of the movement is to be* found not in 
its interprc'tations but in tlu* stimulation it has 
given to a more rigorous senitinv of the objc'c- 
live indic-es of subjc'c'tive plic*nom(*na. A nc'Wc'r 
dc'velojuiu'nt in the same direction is the social 
behaviorism ol the \ ieTinc*se sociologist Neii- 
rath, who along with Carnap lias devoted iiim- 
sell to a philosoj)hicaI justilic*ation of the prin- 
ciple*. Wdiile tlie behaviorists generally refiuse to 
rec*ogiii/e any scientilically inijuirt-ml distinction 
In'tweeii the realm of soeic'ty and the realm of 
nature, Neuratli admits the* importance of the 
subjective level Imt maintains that from the 
standpoint of the unity of science social phe- 
nomena must be rec-ast into the forms of spacx*- 
time. 'I'his physical istic monism is not exclusive 
with the behaviorists, having bet'ii attempted by 
a number of c'arlier writers, such as the social 
philosopher Carey. 

Among the psychological sociologists mention 
must be made ot Pareto, who founded his 
sociology on a type of psychological analvsis 
peculiarly his own. Pareto put forward a vigor- 
ous aiul clear cut argument for an objective social 
science, denuded of all evaluative elements and 
resting solely on the logico-expcrimental meth- 
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ods; of the natjral sciences. It is siirnilicaiii, ditlcuncos characteristic of various areas. In 
however, that the relation between his concept Ciern.aiiy there arose tlie somewhat similar c;co- 
of method and his own lengtliy treatment of political school, stimulated hy Ratzel’s coinpre- 
illustrative social situations in 1 rattuta di stni- hensi\e (2 vols., Stuttgart 

olntria ^^rmrale {2 iSS2-()i; 3rd 4t!i ed. ig2i-22). Most of 'the 

3 10 - 3 ^ means obvious. Ills tieep writers of these scliools t.ikt' the general position 

Scot n of ideologies is turned particularly ag.iinst that geo<j:ra [ducal factors set (.-onditions ami 
those which have a humanistic bent and suggests limits \Mthin w hicli the heredit.u \ characters of 


the disguised prestuice — less disguised in his 
doctrine of the circulation of idites — of a counter 
ideology, such as in tact has grown up among 
his followers. His elalxiratc distinction between 
the residues, the variant forms assuna'd b\ tlce[> 
seated hitman drives or instincts, and the der- 
ivations, the inconsecjuent idiological, sociallv 
creatial masks of the fornver, rests on a hv- 
pothesis c»)ncerning the genuine 01 haste moti- 
vations of human naiurc, as eonlmsted with 
tlieir fictitious aj^pcaranccs or niorah/ations or 
rationalizations, which Piri'to accepts wnh to<' 
little scrutiny Pareto lierc rcwals his afhnitx to 
the PVcudian school, to the iH'haviorists, to the 
Marxists and to the writers of the new hisiory 
ami th(‘ new l)iogiMj)}iy, who .search loi tht* fcal 
motivi's uiuKadying the o\crl actions, es]>eciallv 
the sjieecli reactions, of historical figures. 'The 
quest is a signihcaiit one, but the danger of an 
oversiinjilihcation, the olnerse of the siuiti- 
mimtal or romantic (ncrsimplificalion which 
thc.se schools effcctixcly attack, is e\er present. 

d'lu' dependence of social [dicnonu na on spe- 
cific gcogra])hical factors, on the presence and 
degree of twpioitation of sju-citic natural n- 
sourccs, on climate, on the distrihution of niral 
ami urban areas, on natural com! it ions favorable 
or unfavorable to fret* comnuinicalions. ami so 
forth, has from ancient times been a subject of 
reflection. It imj^rcssed mediaeval commenta- 
tors silt'll as ibn-Klialdun ami Podin. It was 
enlarged iijion by Montesquieu and toward the 
end t)f the eighteenth centurv it ]davi«i an im- 
portant part in Herder’s pliilosoidiy of history. 
Ritter followetl in tht* same strain, but addeil 
the irnjiortaiit caution that geographical condi- 
tions grow' less determinative as civilization 
ad\anccs. Le IMay began a more scientific stiitly 
t)f the social eflects tif locality. Ruckle in his 
Hisiory of (Utilization in England (2 vtils., 
London iSr^y-bi) emjdiasized the tlepeiidence 
of race on environment and introduced con- 
.sitlerations regarding the infhiema* of the food 
supply. I’rom I a Play there de\elo|>ed the ob- 
servational descriptive method.s of Demoliiis 
and the contributors to Science soriale, w'lio 
souglit to bring out the cultural and social 


the grou|g the nation or tin. raci* lake form and 
[Mrlicular e\|>ression. Some, lioweM'r, lik<‘ 
Moiigeolk' and Huntington, base leaned toward 
an extreme ilelerminist ]'>osilion without ade- 
(luate an.if\si.s of the ilitiicult [>robl<‘m of 
causalitv uixoKed. These last im'iilioned writers 
stand in eontrast 10 siieh reeent moilerate i‘X- 
j>om‘nts t>l lilt' ge02raphic.il l')asis of socii'tv as 
Rrunlies. 

(>ne form of the gcographii'al .i|qiroacli to 
sociolog\ i.- ihe region il sur\ ey made familiar in 
i'aigla.al Iw ( ietides. Si-mple has .ij>j>lu‘d lie* 
Tn(‘lhod of Ka.t/cl to ilie New W’orKl, ami 'I'urmT 
has shown tlu' role ot llu* lianilier in llie forma- 
tion of Xmerican mores. 'I’he ecologjuil seliool, 
center(‘il nrimanh at the I niNeisilN of (’Imago, 
has dtwelopt d soi.u w hat elaliorale oliserv ational 
and statistical l(*clmK[ues for the* stiuK of urban 
dhstnets, on tin* princij'ili* that ohj(‘iMi\ely 
markeil houiul.incs witliin tiie city delimit the 
natural aicas ot group solidarity and group at- 
tributes. d'lK'st* l(H’aht\ [latterns h.i\e hi'eii ile- 
serihed with much wealth of dct.nl by Park, 
Rurgess, Shaw, McK'‘n'/it*, \\hn!i, /orhaugh 
and others. 'Pheii tendency to detme these 
patterns in [physical terms (for exanij'le, gradi- 
ents, zones, int(‘rstitial areas), tiu'ir u.>e of such 
concepts as actommodation, m\asion and dom- 
inance and their aece[>tanc(‘ of tlu* ilistmguishing 
title ecological suggest a hypotlicsis ol the de- 
termination of social difierc'uces h\ en\ iron- 
mental factors. Rut this hv{>otliesis is qualified 
or even reject(*d h\' some inemlH*rs of the si-hool, 
ami on the w hole the group has been mueh more 
interested in de.scriptivc* studies than in the 
theory of en\ ironmental determinism. 'Piu'ir 
work has thus fallen l)?*oaillv into the* field of 
urban s(»ciology, corresjxuuling in this respect 
to the stuiiies c)t rural sociology aiUanced in tla^ 
Hnited States by Sims, Kolb, Zimmerman, 
Sorokin, Rrunner and otlii'rs. Roth urban and 
rural socif)logy, with their juedominanlly de- 
scriptive character and their large employment 
of statistical methods, belong to what tlie (Ger- 
mans call .sociogra[)hy, tlu* mapping out of the 
concrete social facts relative to determinate areas 
or groups. 
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Closely related arc denio^raphical studkts, of Gierke, I)as(‘d on the principle of the corpo- 
which owe their niodern development to the rate personality of associations — a lead followed 
ran^e of statistical d<ita collected by the state by various other writers, among them Preiiss 
and by other agencies. Malthns, writing at the and Maitland. AnothtT imjKirtaiit contribution 
time when census taking was in its infancy, could was that of Stammler, v ho hehu'd to give a new 


deal only in rough esiimatt's of the r(‘lation be- 
tween land and population. Nevertheless, even 
it he had possessetl accurate hgures for popula- 
tions and class groups, his conclusions would 
have been renderetl olisolele by the vast changers 
in the trends of birth ?at<‘ and death rate 
throughout modern civilization. 7 ’hese changes 
have inspiri'd numerous studies of the relation 
between population and li\ ing standards, cul- 
tural attitudes, class dilferences, social mobility 
and urban and rural conditions. 

'riie schools thus far discussetl are distin- 
guished by the fact that they applied to social 
phenomena the specific criiicepts or the specific 
methods characteristic of some other science or 
group of sciences. The gradual rise of sociology 
to an autonomous or at least a distinctive science 
has been fostered by the e\jH.Ti<‘nce gained 
through these yarious apj)roaches, as the\ 
proyed inadequatt' - however useful they might 
lx. — to compass tlie subj(‘Cl matter of society. 
Sociology came to claim its own approach, one 
not merely biological or psychological but socio- 
logical. In seeking to create a sociology from a 
j^oint of dejrarture in other sciences these 
thinkers imparted intluences deriyed from socio- 
logical reflection into thes<‘ .scicaices in turn. The 
reciprocal influence is e^•ldt‘nt not so much in 
respect to biological or natural science, although 
Darwin did find his clue in Malthus, as in 
resjx'Ct to jurisprudence, ]H)litics, economics, 
history, the stiuly of religion ami other cultural 
fact(ws and general anthropology. 

In political science, for e\ani])le, the concep- 
tion of the state was enriched as well as more 
adeipiately tielined wlien it came ti; lx* seen as 
a social CR*at ion or as a social organ responsive to 
social demands. This was in contrast to the 
legalistic attitude which saw the .state in terms of 
a traditional doctrine of sovereignty, as itself the 
disposer aiul cieator of rights. 'The relation of 
the state, no longer merely of the government, 
to society became a leading problem of political 
thought. Thus von Stein made the tiistinction of 
state and six'iety the basis of his theory of the 
state, d lu‘ rise of sociological schools in politics 
and jurisprudence not only in France and in 
baigland but also in Germany leil to fresh legal 
and jiolitical ideas. ( )f particular moment among 
these de\elopments was the corporation theorv 


orientation to jurisjn’udence by insisting that 
law is only one type of social regulation, must be 
seen in relation to other social rules and must be 
understood as an aspect of a still larger system, 
the solidarity of .sficial life. In fact tlu* results ol 
sociological reflection and investigation ap- 
jx*ared in the development of legal as well as 
jiolitical theor\', exeinjihiieil by such works as 
those of M.iine and ll.igehot; in the reformula' 
tion of the eoncreti^ jirobleins of legal jurisdic- 
tion, as adsanced, for example, by Holmes am! 
I^nmd; in new directions gicen to the studies ol 
criminology and of fxmologv; and in the aclual 
reorganization of tlx* admini.stration of ju.slicc 
through the courts. 

These de\ elopmcmts constituted one as])ect 
of the interfertiliz.ation of the social sciemces 
which accompanied tlicar attainment of a new 
degree of ma.turity in tlu^ l.ilc nimteenth and the 
early twentieth century. \ not her aspect is .seen 
in the relation of sociology and economics. 
While some economic schools, from the classical 
to the marginal utility, assumed for theoretical 
simplicity the hy[)()lhesis of the economic man 
and the purity of tlx* economic motive, others, 
including various non-socialist as well as social- 
ist schoeils, found it necessary to modify this 
hypothesis, in particular (‘conomic historians 
wt're led to inlerjiret economic 'diaiige as an 
aspect of sfxdal chaug(\ for the isolation of 
eeouomics leti only to errors when applied to the 
historical treatment. Kconomic historians, from 
Roscher ami Schmoller to Sfimbart, came in- 
creasingly to be sociologists. Several sociologists 
who liave made eflective use of historical 
mcthfxls, like Max Weber and Oppenheimer, 
have entered sociology by wav of (‘conomics. 

The two authors just mentioned illustrate, 
however, twi) ililferent aA'cmies of approach 
from eeouomics to sociology. Weber, seeking 
to discern the character and the basis of the 
mfires that su.stain an economic system, the 
\Virts(hajtsvthik behind the W'iriscJuift ^ was led 
by theoretical considerations into the field of 
.siKUology. luaiiz ()p]>enh('imer W'as impelled by 
his urgent sense of the neeel for social recon- 
struction to seek in sociological studies for the 
grounds of economic makuljustment [Allge^ 
indue Sozioloyje, his System der Soziologie, vol. 

2 pts., Icna 1922-23). The interest in socia' 
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reconstruction helper! tc inspire the stiulies o'* 
social stratification which have been an im- 
portant contribution of (icrman sociology. The 
interest in social reform played a panicularlv 
j>rominent ])arl in the histor\ of soendo^n in the 
LInited Stales. It ajijn-artd in a nr>re limiteil 
sense in the contra.st bc^lueen W are’ s concept of 
telic evolution and the automatic proL^u ess of the 
Spencerian formula. It was reenforced by the 
professional connei tion between .seK'iolosry and 
schools of social work. It helped to the 
practical bent to socioloipcal studies in the 
United States, which, as new schools canu* to 
attack the normative* attitud'- in tlie name of 
science, turned to the meticulous ortnuii/ation 
of research in very many 'delimited art‘as <»i 
social bchaxior. 

In (jerinany particularly the question of the 
sphere* of sociolot^y and more tsneciail) of the 
relation of sociolo;.^v to econ^)mic.'. took new 
sig^nificance from the repercussKms of tiu* 
challenge of Mar\. If what hmeels had named 
the materialistic interpretation of history was 
valid, then .social {phenomena iin* ])iiniard\ n-- 
flective of economic jdienomena. f or Mar\ and 
Ent^els the causal order was essentially one that 
led from chan^nntt tc'chniques of |’>roduct)on to 
chanpnj^ economic relationships and thence to 
changinit social relationships. 'I'he qu(*stion at 
i.ssue was not whether <‘Conomic factors had an 
im])ortant impact on iht* w hole social fabric hut 
whether tlu* latter, together with tlu* tol.dity of 
the cultural life, should be construed as deriva- 
tive from the former. Mdiis ]M)sition can be tested 
only by the diflicult analysis of the causal nexus 
involved in the whole complicated pattern of 
interrelationshij)s between technological, cul- 
tural and social factors. It implies in the last 
resort a psychological analysis of the sy.stem of 
human moti\ations, as manifested in resjion.ses 
to changing environmental comlitions. 

The historical rather than the .scie ndlc im- 
portance of JNlarx ga\e impetus to such .studies. 
The various single factor theories of social 
caii.sation, whether geographical, technological, 
economic or cultural, can all In* support etl by 
certain evidences but they tend to refute one 
another. 'I’hus Marx regarded the technological 
factor as working indirectly on society through 
its economic conseijuences, while rhorstein 
Veblen based a dete?*mini.stic theory on its direct 
operation through a jw()ces.s of “work-a-day 
habituatifms” ( 7 V/e Theory of the Leisure (ila\s^ 
New ^'ork i<Sqg; new ed. ^hie group of 

historians and hi.storical sociologists, like jvam- 
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precht and Spenglei*, constructed schemes of 
social evolution on some idealistic hvpolh(*sis: 
while another group, likt* ( Joldscheid, 1 .oria and 
Max .\dler, constructed others on a naturalistic 
basis. huiKi4mu*ntal (.ju<*slions of methodofogv 
were hen* rai.*A*d, one ot the central issuts being 
the causal nexus between religious aiul eco- 
nomic lactors. Of those who ha\c adilres.sed 
themselves to this problem ot nu'thodologv 
perhaps no one has po.scd the question with 
more breatlth of comprehension than Max 
Weber. It is a l.isk which has also eiigagcil the 
attention ol the sociological ep.stcmologists, 
.such as S(.lu*li’r. 'I'he problem, altlniugh it is 
bec'oming suthcii'iilK claribed to iu*Lyite tlu* 
mor< t xt‘'<*nK* dcic rmlnisi u. cl. urns, b\ its nature 
ilcmands tlu* continuous a;u! combiiu*il assault 
of the lheoictu.il anal\st aiul tlu* practical 111- 
\estic-4itor into the cau.sation o! .^'pe(*ilic soci.il 
situatif -iis. 

.'\n aiip.neiit wav out of the ’perplexing {U'ob- 
l(*m of SOI ;.il cau.saT'on is th.it of tlu* cullui'al 
approach. In the mamu*! of cultural anthro- 
polo<gy it can is.iLU’d .IS an mclusixt* s\st'’mof the 
superorg.mic all the manitestations of conduct, 
achievement and institution v hich i h.iracteri/e 
a .social group. ’This na*! hod ser\ cs no iloubt tor 
the broad thsiinction of cultural or social stag(‘s, 
like that ad\aiic<,‘d b\ L. fl. Morg.m m his 
Ancient Society (\<‘\\ ^’ork 1^177) or by Miiller- 
I.yer in his t^liusen Jer Kiittur uud Liditunys- 
Hnien (Ir\ I'oiisi hrtlls {Munich tr. by iv. 

and 11 . .'\. Lake, London i(;ao). Hut it lea\es 
sociology without .1 focus, and it c*\ades alto- 
getlu*r the real question of soci.il cau.sation as 
di.stinct from the (.)uite diilereiit question of 
iiulependc’iit origin ami tlu* dillusion of culture 
traits. Soeiology on this princijde can he little 
more than a general seienco of classification and 
description, in no w.iv properly dillerentiated 
from anthropologs . 'The interpretation of .social 
phenomena involves the relation of the specific 
social laet()r not only to the cultural ordc*r con- 
ceivetl in this bioad sense but also to the difler- 
ent elements within it. As .\lfred Weber has 
.showai, the three primary sv.stems within which 
all human constructions f.ill the system f)f 
cixilization in the sen.se of the utilitarian tech- 
nological order, tlu* system of culture under- 
stood as the comjdex of the arts, creeds, 
}>hikrophies, manners, mor.ils and enjoyments 
in whieh human nature finds its freer exprt*ssion 
and the system of social ri‘lationshij^s -have to 
be regarded as exhibiting di.stinctive characters 
and diflerent tempos of change in the historical 
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proc(‘ss vvhic fi weaves them all t(3^elher (“Priij- 
zipielles zur Kiiltursoziolo^ie” in Arcfiir fur 
Soziahcissinschaft und SozialpfdiliU^ vol. xKii, 
jg20 21, ]>. 

Soeiely llius canu* to he seen as a system dis- 
tinct from tf)(‘ stale; a svst(‘ni rewalini^^ internal 
principles (t\ coherence and clian^>;eof a tiiflerent 
order from the ])rescripti\e rules of morality; a 
system not to he idtmlilied witli the econf)rnic, 
the eiillural or any sclieme of Imman heha\ior 
Ollier than that which <*\presses itself in the 
interaction of man with man, or, in jMa\ Weher’s 
lan^ma^e, in tht‘ orientation of a f>crson or per- 
sfiris toward the heluivior of others. ( )nce soci- 
oio^y emermal as tfi(' study of this subject 
matter, it contimual to Ixirrow the jiaiticularist 
principles or methods of oiIkm' scienci*s, as dis- 
tinct from the universal lo<j[ic or melhotlolot][y 
which is inherent in the natiin* of scienct^. 
Sociolo^yy then attemj)tt‘tl to attain the maturity 
which involves not only a ]>arlicular subject 
matter hut also its own particular approath, 
derived from e\p(‘ri(‘nce j^ained within and not 
without its own ti(‘ld. Sonu* of the sociologists 
previouslv considered, nolahl> Durkheim, hav'e 
strivam to tins (nul, hut they hav e r(‘vealed sr>me 
uncertainly or limitation in its pursuit. Dur- 
kheim, for example, showval a tendeucy to in- 
terjM'et vailtural j)lienonK‘na rathcT exclusively 
in terms of tlu* social factor, althout;h his aim 
was to treat the social factor as a reality sui 
i^nu'ris and to ilevelop methods of investi.t^alion 
which wi*r(‘ approjiriate to this distinctive 
subject m.itter. 

One of th(‘ fir.st clear altem])ts to base a socio- 
logical svstem on jU'incijdes derived from the 
study of the social element it.self was made by 
F. 'rcinnies, in his (icmciusihuft und ( icsrilschuft 
(Leijisic 1SS7, yth ed. Berlin Jp2b) Jty C/c- 
ffwinsrhult d’onnies meant a social unity of a 
deeji rooted organic character, ai isini; our of the 
essential social nature of man and exj>ressive of a 
collective will; such formations, for example, as 
the trib<- or tlie clan. ( i(Si'lh( haft , by contrast, is 
a deliberate .social construction, in which in- 
dividual aims are conjoined contractually for 
their better fullilment. ( icwtinschaft is the 
matrix, the sourca* of social development; 
whereas ( tcsrl/si /uiff is prominent in the more 
complex civilization — in the life ot the city but 
not ot the village. The tlistinction has proved 
a fruitful one, allhou^di perhaps the .stress laid by 
Tr>nnies (»n the relatively artificial character of 
Gt’svlhchaft introduces a dubious element of 
valuation, especially if one considers the use 


made of these conceptions by romantic writers 
like Sj)cnglcr. 

I’dnnies wa.s followed by a group of German 
sociologists who sought to lay the foundations 
of an autonomous sociology, all of wdiom cen- 
tered th(*ir intere.st on social relation.ships as the 
primary subject matter of sociology. Georg 
Simmel gav e his ehief work, his elaborate, dis- 
cursive and suggestiv e Soziohn^ic (Leipsic 
the subtitle Untirsiu Ituni^'cn uher die Formcn der 
W’ri^csclhcluiftufu^. Jlis (emphasis on torms, the 
characteristic general modes of relationship, 
arising from his d(\sire to delimit the field of 
sociology, has led to inisa]>j>rchciisi()ns as to the 
nature of his contribution. 1 n his studies of social 
ditlerenliatkm, of the persistence of social 
grouj^s, of the various relationshi[xs, such as 
siipcrordination and subordination, with which 
lietlixili in the Simint*! rt'vealed him- 

self as a discerning analyst of social phenomena, 
in no way as a formalist in anv narrow stuise. 
Von Wiese has on the whole followed the lead of 
Simmel, although he ]>refers to use the term 
social pr()ces.s instead of social form and shows 
his kinshij) to recent trends in .soclolrigy in the 
United States by his use of extensive cla.s.sifica- 
tions and his insistence on eni|)irical methods, 
Vierkandt was a more eekx:tie thinker, who be- 
sides liis studies in cultural history and his 
contributions to the analysis of types ol social 
relationship proclaimed the value of the phe- 
nomenological method, the di.sccrnment of the 
e.s.staitial p.syehical factors of a situation or proc- 
ess by diiect apprehension of its nature, which 
may be regarded as ilie precise opjmsitc of the 
behavioristic method. In the same vein, while 
the behaviorists ilraw a sharp line between 
sociology and social philosojdiv , Vierkandt 
maintained that .sociology is productive only 
when it has a philo.sophical basis. 

\ ierkandl's position approached in some re- 
spects that of the oiit.staiuling exponent of 
method, Max Weber. Weber held that soci- 
ology, directed as it is to .social behavior, wFieh 
is b\ definition intentional or meaningful, must 
nc't .s(.*ek mechanically tf; mea.sure phenomena 
but is directed to under.standmg them. In this 
he followed the maxim of Dillhey: Die Natur 
erkidren wir, das Seelenlehen verslehen wir. 
Pursuing this di.stinction, Weber developed his 
prineijde of ideal types or constructs. In the 
complex vicissitudes of historical change social 
factors, attitudes, moxernents, are aspects of 
a concrete reality wTich does not conform purely 
to the type forms by which it must be under- 
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Stood. Hence the ideal type (the idea, in the 
Platonic sense, or specific essence of the phe- 
nomena) is a construct framed by experience 
and employed tliereafter as an instrument of 
discoveiy and as a hypothesis to he relinetl by 
further exjierience. It di tiers, if at all, from the 
abstractions of other sciences onK b\ its refer- 
ence to the peculiarly sociological inetluul of 
understanding. It ^yas in keeping: with liis 
methodology that Max Weber n^jeeteil the 
deterministic interj^retation of historx and in his 
studies in the sociology of rt'lieion showed the 
role of religious factors in the iiiainlcnance and 
change of social systems. 

These sociologists formed part of a lar^tT 
group of (ierman writers who contributed Irom 
various angles to the de\elopment of sociology; 
among them may be included I’rooltsch, Alfreil 
Weber, Barth, Scheler. Mises, < iolhein, Spann 
and Oppenheimer as well as those whose socio- 
logical contributions were lormulated rnainU in 
their economic or polilicai studies, such as 
Sombart, Kedsen, Kantorowicz and LedtTcr. In 
(Germany particular inttTest w’as taken in the 
theoretical foundations of sociolog\ anti henct‘ 
controversies over fundamentals have been rilr, 
'riiiis the discussion between M<i\ Weber and 
Sombart coneerning W'crtjnilirit gave promi- 
nenct‘ to one of the most signilicant and most 
unsettled issues of the social sciences; nor was 
the position taken by Kickert and Sombart 
wdiolly turned by the stroitg as.'>auhs dinrted 
against it by Weber, von Wiese and others. 
Clostdy related was the endh'ss controversy over 
the distinction, in respect ot subject matter, 
concepts and methods, between the natural 
sciraices and the social or cultural sciences. A 
third much debated (juestion was wliether 
sociology should be considered an inclusive 
(gt'ucral) or a delimited (special) social science; 
and while the trend has been to the h.tttT view, 
away from the jiosition of C’omte, c is still 
opposed by the cultural sociologists and by the 
universalists, like Spann, Baxa and Landheer, 
who are willing to defint* society as a spiritual 
totality made manifest in action (Spann, Ot lunar, 
Kiitr^oricnh’hrc, Jena J924). 

While the Ciermans were seeking to establish 
an aiitonornous sociology, activity toward tht‘ 
same end, although of a highly contrasted na- 
ture, was also being disjdayed by American 
sociologists. In luiropean countries generally 
the temperamental antithesis showed itself in 
the conflict of the synthetic-speculativ e and the 
analytic-historical school, whereas in the United 


States the main issue lay rather bt^tween the 
normative-speculative and the inductive-re- 
search school. A few writers, most notably 
('ooley, sought to build up systems of sociology 
on the analvsis of types of social relationship, 
although even C'ooley treated as much on ethical 
as on scientific lines his pregn.mt distinction 
between the face to face group and the imper- 
sonal organi/ation. A few others followed the 
anthropological style developed preeminently 
by Sumner in Folkicuv's (Boston i(iof>) and with 
A. (I. K(‘ller in Thr Science of Stui'cty (4 vols., 
New lla\»n 1927 2S). Others, such as L. L. 
BernanI, made psychological analysis tin* basis 
of soci(»logica! contributions. 'The ilomi nance of 
the leseart'h schools with their ideal of meticu- 
! HIS rest'arch laiisued by tlu* case study and 
Statistical methods has bniught out a iich array 
of socioi >gical data, although, as more atten- 
tion ilcvoled to tt‘chni(]ues of ilisctivery 

than to ]Hincipl(‘s of huerpretation, tin liata 
have often remainetl as the raw materials of 
science. One of llu^ leading exponents of the 
statistical m(‘th()d has been \\'. I'. Ogburn, who 
nevertheless <\ss.iyeil a consiilerable task of 
interpretation in his S<tcnjf (Uinnyc (New’ York 
i()22). Sociology in tlu‘ United States has been 
chiefly eoncerm‘d with an extensive' and inten- 
sive ma]>ping of tlu* eonteinporary social scene. 
It is noteworthy that although, and jHissibly 
because, American so('i(‘ty is itself ch.iracteri/ed 
by rapid transitions, its stinh'iits have been little 
eoncerned with the historieal iiersin'Ctive. In the 
field of historical sot iology little mt>re has been 
done than to rirortl, as in the massivt' coojH'ra- 
tive volumes of Recent Social Trends in the 
Vnited States (2 vols., New York 1933) and the 
accom}>anving monogra|dis, (|uite recent de- 
vdopmeiits. 'The earlier evolutionary sociolo- 
gists, such as Ward and (iiddings, scarcely dealt 
with historical factors in their sweeping classi- 
fications; while the newer schools ot ectdogists, 
behaviorists, statistical and applied sociologists 
have follovvetl methods more adapted to the 
survey of ct)ntem]>orary conditions than to the 
investigation of historical juxKXxsses. 

'I'he practical problems of a society subject to 
rapid and drastic change, the conflicts of mores 
and social practises within the complex life of a 
modern civili/ation and thegrowthof a positivist 
as contrasted with a normative attitude toward 
society itself h.ive led to a widespread dev'clop- 
ment of sociological modes of thought. 'Bhis is 
attested nf)t only by the rise of sociological 
schools and systems, by the impact of sociology 
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on tht‘ study of politics, law, economics and 
history, by tlic extensive application of socio- 
logical j)rinci}des to educational practise, to the 
treatment of crime and the like but alsr> by the 
}>crm(ratif)n of sociological interest into j:^eneral 
literature. While such literatun* at all times 
aflords rich materials for the sociohi^ist, modern 
popular literature has consciously and in 
alnindant measurt* dealt in sociolo^n’ca! terms 
with social situations and problems. 'J'here is in 
this respect a mark<‘d ditlerenca^ between the 
novels, plays and periodicals of the present time 
and those o( a centurv aLy>. 

In another respert sociolo;^y has been ad- 
vancing its frontiers. It has been necessary in 
this survev to tf»cus attt rilion on the countries 
which ha\ e exhibited lh<‘ main trends of modern 
sociolo^b<^'‘iJ thought. Ihit in many other coun- 
tries sociolo^dcal studies ha\(' be{.',un. It is in the 
nature* of the social science's that the phenomena 
thev dexil with are in part ne»t univc*rsal but 
unie|iK*ly determined within tlie boundaiies of 
jiolitical social areas and social imitie's. Hence 
every e-oiinlry or dislinelive eommiinity lias its 
ow'M effec tive contribution to make to the l)roati 
scienee of society. 'I'his jioinl is today liiuiing 
illustration in various parts ol the w'oild. 'riius 
in Cdiina there are at jir(\senl two groups of 
sociologists, lliose, like* V. L\ L. Wu and Lin 
Yu-'r‘ang, who assc‘ss the teachings of the 
ancient s.igc's in inoeK'rti sociological terms and 
those who aie ap])l\ing to studies ol c*oiilcm- 
j)orary C'hinc-se socielv the tevhniejues of in- 
vestigation then have' le'ariR'd from the- We\st. In 
Japan western soeioh>gy has been adaplc'd and 
ap]die*d bv rovaina, ^ oneia, laido, 'rake-beand 
'Jakala. In India an attack has Inn'ii begun, 
notai>lv bv Ke'lkar, (Iluuye and N. K. Dutt on 
the rich social mate'nals to be found in the liis- 
toriexil .md changing order of caste*. In South 
Anu'rica, while* a nuinbei ol .sociologists havR‘ 
hevii ele'pe'iulciil on l'airope*an or North Ameri- 
can inspiration, others have* de\e*lope*d a vein ol 
their own. Preeminetit among these are L). V. 
Sarnuento, in his brilliant studv CMilitled /o;- 
cutniii (Santiago, C’hile i'S.}5; new ed. Madrid 
tr. as l.ijt in tlii Atycntiiic . . . , Newv 
\*ork iS(»S), and A. 1 .. .Mvare/ Suare:/., in his 
e'omprelieiisiv e* tivalise* entitled Snd Anwrica 
Hhienos \ire's iS()4; ne*vv cd. bv hi. Nelson, 
vvhie'h depicts and se't'ks to exjil.iin the 
Latin Ame‘rie*an altitude's toward institutieins 
and particularly toward forms of government, 
in the works ed more recent writeTs, such as 
Lrncsto CJii'. 1, in his La Mniuluyia (Buenos 


Aires 1905), Jose Oliva, in Socioloyia general 
(vol. i- , Santa Fe* 1924- ), and Raid A. Orgaz 
in La sinergia social argentina {vof. i- , Buenos 
Aires T924- ), concepts of sociological theory 
have won a larger place. While the sociologists 
of North America have tended to negle‘ct his- 
torical materials, these hav^e been perhajis the 
main interest of the sociologists of South 
America. 

R. M. MacIvkr 
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Ilaitli, Paul, Die Pitilosofshu tit t ( >e\i ha lac als So'io- 
lo'ar(.\\h ('d. IR‘lp^i( iu2-’) p. i Lo 221; Small, \V., 

( )uyni\ of Soeioh^n' (( I'uai'o ii;2.|); ]i.i\a, Jakob, 
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oils. i\-\; Cokt'r, In W., On’aniswie Theories oj the 
Stiiti, Columbia Lniversits, Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, no. 10 1 (New ^'ork lyio); 
Sch.iilmaver, Wilhelm, l ei rrhuno inid Auslese (4tli ed. 
Jena i‘>2o); Dupral, (L L., Seience sveiale et demo-" 
iratie (Palis ipoo); .Simar, Theo])hile, “Etude critique 
sur la formation de la doctrine des races au XVIIP 
hietle et s/>n expansion au -\LX‘‘ siede” in Acadi^mir 
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Royale clcs Sciences, des Lettres and dcs licaux-Arts 
de Bcljzique, Classe dcs Lettres, AJemotres^ 2nd ser., 
vol. xvi, no. 4 (Brussels IQ22). Sorio- 

Psv(’iioix)(;iCAi. Schools: Duprai, ( 1 . L,, “La p^v- 
cho-sociolo^ie en I'Vance’' in Ardm'Jur Gesihichlv Jrr 
J^liilosttpiiic, vol. xxxvii (ig25) 133 f)o; Barth, I\, Ihc 
l^hilosophic dcr GculiicJiic ah Sa-^ioln^n- (4th ed. J .eip- 
sic ip22) p. 222-60; Sorokin, P. A., iUnitcmporarv So- 
ciulo^iail Tin'orirs (New York lo-lS) eh. \iii; “Sozial- 
psveholoLMe” in Jlamhvurtcrbta h dn So-.iolojfir, eil. by 
AllVed Vierkaiidt (Stutr;.'arl 1031) p. 535 64; Webb, 
C. C\ J., Group ThvorjfK of Rclujjim and tJu Individual 
(London i()i6); Bougie, “Revue ^>enerale des the- 
ories reeentes sur la division du ti.i\air’ in Amur 
1^0(1 ()/oi;i(fU(\ vol. \i (1903) 73-122. 1 *sy- 

(’HOLoou’Al. Schools; Bartli, P., Dir Jdulowp/iir drr 
Grsi'Jni litc ah Snziolo^^jr (4th ed. 1 .eipsie 1022) p. 437- 
50s ; Sorokin, P. A., ( UmU mporaty Sot loUt^u al Thronrs 
(.New 'S'ork i<>2S) eh. \i; ()j.'den, ('. K , Tiir Mrani}:<^ 
t)f l\\r/io/o,L;y (New York ol l); \’iei).andt, A., “(fa- 
briel 'larde untl die BestrebuiiL’.en dti Sociolopie” in 
Xrits'i lirift fiii Sot laDU'issniw liaj f , \ol. n (iS»)<>) 557 
77; l)a\is, M. M., l\\tho!iniiial Jutt t prrtaiioin tf 
Sot'hfy, C'ohiinbia l’ni\’erMty, Studies in IIistor\. 
laonoinies and I’ubiie Law, \ol. xwiii, no. 2 (.New 
^ <irk igo(p; Small, A. \V., “l'dt\ Wmik oj So< iol<»jjy 
in the L’nited SLiles" m. luirruaii Juiinui! of Sot io/o<^\\ 
\ol. \\1 (0115-*^') 721 iS(» 4 . (ilOCUM’lH- 

C AL AND DiAUK.HAI’HICAL SfUlOOl.-v ikiriKS, 11 E., 

'I'/ir Nr:v History anti thr Sot ud StUil 's (N<‘w ^Oik 
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kin, P. A., Gtoitcnipoi ary Sti< lolorjt til Ihronn (New 
k 1<;2S) ehs, lii and \ii; Reuter, I’i. B., Popu/atum 
J‘iol)lrnis (IMiiladelphia i<)23l ( h. u; (.’ai r-Sauriders, 
A. M., '[ hr J*opuItilion Piohlrin (()\loid i<>22), Mayi, 
(i«o'^ \'on, Statistih untl (jrsrfht haj tslr/irr, \ols. i ii 
(2iul ed. 'ruliineen 1014-26). OiiiLU 

Poj's'is l)il*Mm’iU‘: Bardi, P., Dir Philtisophu dri 
hit (itr ids So'.ioltrjJr (4th ed. 1 wi;v>ie 1022) p. 
507 Barnes, 1 J. k.., Sot lohr^y and Pol it it al I Jiroiy 

(New ^'o^k ](>24); Coeike, Otto \on, Das drutsuhr 
Grnf>ssrnsi'h(iJ fst rt ht, 4 \<j1s. (Beilm i.S(jS- i<ii3) v<>ls. 
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Maitl.md as J’olifittd I'iironrs of Kit Middlr Ai^rs 
(<- arntindce, iCn;.-. i<iOo); Men^.n-r, Isail, I ntnsu- 
ihuiiyrii uhrt thr Mrthodr drr Stx i,iki issrriu haftrn 
(Leii)sic 16X3); Ba\a, Jakob, Grsrlhi liaftslrhrr ion 
Phaioi his I'nrtlruh Kitt-,stiit\ W issenst haft und Bil- 
duue, no. 241 (Leipsie n>27); SimkhiMuh, \’. Ck, 

" .\j'iproaehes to IlIstoI^'” in Pohtual S niur Guar- 
t'-)fv, \ol. \liv ( h; 20) 4S1 -()7, \oL xK ( 1030) 

Masar\k, "P. ( k, Dir p/idosophist lirii und sot loloLu'st hrn 
(tiiiiidlayt n drs ^Jarxisnius (\'n*nna Abel, 'J heo- 

doie, “ Is a Cultural SoeioloKV Possible?” in Anicruan 
Journal of Soriolo^^Vy vol. wxv (1030) 730 52. 

I'oji SocioLocv AS At joNOMois SlirNf'i': Syrti- 
posium on the nature and method ol soeiolotp; in the 
Issues of Sot ioloi'us^ \ol. \'i (i(>3o) and vol, vii (1031); 
Weller, Alax, Grsamniritt Aiijsdt^r ::ur Wisscust liafts-^ 
frhtr (dubiiiKen ig22); Below, ( k von, “Zum Sirejt 
inn das Wesen der So^iolojde” in Jfahtbuthrr fur 
KaUtnudoktmonnr und Statistiky 31 d ser., vol. Jxix 
(ir)26) 21S-42; Durikmann, Karl, Drr Kwnpf urn 
^)*hniar Spann {{jCipAc 192SV Landheer, Barth,* Oth- 
“uar Spann’s Soeial Theairies” in Journal of Political 
Econnm\\ vol. xxxix (1931) 239-4h; Abel, T. 
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Systematic Socioloffy in Germany^ C’olurnbia I nivei- 
sity. Studies in Ilistorv’, Economies and Public Law, 
no. 310 (New York 1929); Maclver, R. M., Soei- 
oloj»y“ in Columbia University, A Genturv oJ 

Lrarniftfi, 1(^04-! ed. by 1 ). R. box (New York 
>631) p. 62*91; CJeij^er, Theodor, “.'^o/ioloj.;ie. 1 . 
1 laupttichUmtten, Aut^aben, Verfahren” m llaud- 
U'otterhucli dcr Soziolof*u\ ed. by .Allied \ lerkandt 
(Stuttgart 1931) p. 568-7S; Wiese, E. von, “(.’urrent 
Sociology. 11 . Germany” in Sot ioloi>ical Rt rirn^ \i»l. 
xix ( 11)27) 21-25; Hankins, II., ‘‘Sociology” in 
J'lic History and Prospects of thr Sonal Stitntrs^ cii. 
by 11. E. Barnes (New York 1925) eh. vi; Alises, 
Imdwig, “So/iologie und C ieschiehic” in Aichn fur 
Soziahiisst uscliajt und Sozialpohtik^ vol. Ki (i<)2o) 
465-512; Bain, Read, “d'lends in American Sociologi- 
cal 'Pheorv ” in Trends in Anirritan Sfmf>/o}’\\ ed. by 
Ck A. Lundberg, Re-ad Bain and Nels Andcr.stni (New 
\ ork i<'29) cli. li. 

Enit 1 HI Si'Ri.Ai> OF Socioi.oftv: IIsu, E. S., “d'he 
'I'ea* hingof Soeiologx in China” in Ghinrsi Sonal and 
Pohtital Stirntr Rmric, Vi)l. xi (1927) 373 S(); Mat- 
sume*t'’, ]., “So/io!ogie in Japan,” and Michels, 
Rolen to, “Elemente /Air So/iologie m Italien” in 
Kdlurr I ’lertrljaln shrjtr flit Soztoloiiit\ vol. iu (1923 
24) 2K9 t)i and 2H) 49; Blaha, A., “Die /eilge- 
nossische tschei hisi he So/iologie” \n Jahtbiuli Jur 
Soziolofur, ^ol. II (r()2f») 441 (n ; Briiileanu, ' 1 '., “.So- 
ziologie in Roma iien” in Khhirr I ’lrrtrl/ahi shrfir fur 
SoAo/oi.(ic, vol. \ (H)25-2(d 3c>i-()5; Sorokin, P. A., 
“Die rus.sischc S<»ziologie der (legenwart im zwan- 
zigsten Jahrhumlert” \\\ fahrbut h fur SoztoIo;’it\ vol. 
ii (1926) 462-K3; llelatuiei, Sven, ‘‘.Soziologie in 
Schweden” in Khlnrr Virrtrljalirshijlr fiir Sttziolofiit y 
Vol. IU ( i<)23-24) S5 -ot; Steinmetz, S. R., “Soziologie 
in Holland” in Kohirr Pirrtrlfahrshijtt fur Soziohaitr, 
vol. Ill (1923 24) 203 07; Bernard, E. E., “Sociology 
in Argentina” in Inirnt an fourtud of Socitdof>\\ vol 
XWIII (1927-28) I 1017, and “ Jdie Development and 
I’resent 'I'endencies of Sociology in Aigentina” in 
Sot ltd Fortes^ vol. vi (1927 -28) 13-27, 

SOCRAThiS (r. 470- ik(k), (iruck philoso- 
pher. Socrates was tln‘ real loiinder of (Jreek 
jdiilosojihieal cthies, bringing; into moral inquiry 
a spirit of intellectual criticism and j>crsoual 
siuceritv which it had lacked and without which 
it would liavt* been futile and even mi.schievous. 
The so]>hists before him had indeed made tpies- 
tions of (V)iiduet the jihilosophical order of the 
day, but they were far more interested in teach- 
ing accej)ted moral usage than in inquiring into 
])rinci]des or evoking a spiritual enthusiasm for 
right contluet. Socrates, who had no system to 
propose and whose professions of ignorance 
were received with incredulity, was dogmatic* 
merely in his insi.steiice that there w*as a science 
to be learned and that a start could he made only 
by inquiring into the assunqilions behind man’s 
actions and framing dehnitions of specific and 
universal gcK)ds until they formed a system. 
Although he maintained tliat virtue was knowl- 
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edge and that no man did wrong knowingly, 
he guarded against giving the impression that 
intellectual knowledge or analysis by itself was 
ecjuivalent tt) virtuous actioTi. lie himself, after 
preliminary atialysis, always acted on lljc basis 
of a ])ractical sign from within - his famous 
“divine sign” — and th(* implication of his doc- 
trine is that while analysis shoultl discover the 
universal princi[ile or major premise of the moral 
syllogism, the conclusion or the incorporation 
of the princij)le into the concztle situation 
should be the work of a j>ractical act. In politics 
or social theory Sf)crat(‘s’ doctrine was even 
more und(‘v<‘l()ped than his ethics; the only defi- 
nite pronouncement whicli can justifiably be 
attributed to him is that whenan Ik* objects to 
the m(‘thods of democracy as unscientilic. In 
shipcrah a pilot is seh ctetl for his expert knowl- 
edge*, but in govt*rnment (weryone is regarded as 
fit to be a statesman ev<*n though he possesses 
no mastery of tin* science* of statesmanship. 

The influence of Socrat<‘S, whicfi was enor- 
mous during Ins liletiiiK*, was gre«itly incn*ased 
through his dramatic trial and condemnation to 
death by tlu* Athenians on the charge of impiety. 
The circumstances of the accusation, which con- 
tainetl the double cliarge, first, that he denied 
the goels recognizee! by the state and introeluceel 
strange (li\ inities anel, second, that hccorrupteel 
the young, are still obscure. Socrates surprised 
everyone by ne>t running away, as his opponents 
had ho})ed, and by making the trial a platfe)rm 
for the proclamation e)f his principles. VVhe*n he 
was found guilty by a small majority and it w'as 
his turn to propose a sentence, he declined to 
I'litertain the idea of banishment and insisted 
that his career merited not jnmishinent but 
maintenance at jaiblic e\j)ense for tlie rest of 
his life. Strangest of all, however, was his re- 
fusal, after his condemnation to death, to accept 
his friends’ arrang(*mt‘nt for escape from jail, 

“I aiji and always have been one of those natures 
who must b(* guided by reason,” he told Crito, 
“and now that this fortune has come upon me, 

1 cannot put awav’ the reasons which 1 have 
befort* given.” 'fhest* words, or rather the action 
which they e\j>ress, strike the highe.st note in 
(Jreek }du‘loso]>hy . It is not tliflicult to appreciate 
the impression they madt* on Plato and the 
others who were then turning to problems of 
ethics. 'I’hey symbolize the new seriousness of 
tone in (I reek moral thought of rival and diver- 
gent schools in the period after Socrates. 

Bl-N)AMtN (JiNZBURG 
Ctimuh: I'or first li.intl sources on Socrates’ life and 


doctrines, Xenophon’s Mcmorahilia, Greek text and 
translation hy E. Ck iVIarchant, boeb Giassieaf la- 
hrary (London 1023); i’lato’* dialot;ui‘s, “'/’lieApoI- 
ocw,“ “C-Vito,” and “l’haed(/'in Elat(', text anti trans- 
lation hy 11 . X. Fowler, Jaieh Classical Library, 10 
x^>F. (L<intlon lom vol. i; and })i(»i.'raj>hy in 
IJioevnes Laertius, /./tv s nf lomticnf ]^liilou)p>licysy text 
and tt. by K. i). J licks, 1 .oel) Classical I ahrary, 2 vols. 
(London 1025) vol. i, p. 14S 77. Fur modern inter- 
pretations see 'Faylor, A. E., Suiratcs (London 10^2); 
Rogers, A. K., The So/ratie Prohhni (New J laven 
tU.t.t); Ritter, Sohxiics ('ruhingen 0131); Hiirnot, 
(jfvek Philuutphy : Tluiles to Phito (London 
1914) chs. v'iii-x, and the introduction to his edition 
(»f I*hito\ Phaedo (( >xford icjiij p. ix-^lvi; Russe, A., 
Soktate\, Die grosseti Erzieher, v'ol. vii (Berlin i<ii4); 
Maier, Jleiniich, Sohratrs, sein Werk utid seine ^'e- 
sehuhtluhe Stellun^ (d'ubingeri 1913). 

SODKN, c;raf ERITDKICII JITLUIS 
Ilf] IN RICH \()S (1754-1S31), (icrinan econo- 
mist and miscellaneous writer. Sotleii, in earlier 
life a bureaucrat in the service of Brandenburg- 
Ansbacb and of IVussia and a prolific writer in 
many branches of the social sciences and litera- 
ture, is permanently signillcant onI\ for his 
nine-v’olimu* treatise on economics and the 
science of admiiiislral ion ( Die Xationaloknufimic, 

9 vols., L(‘i|>sic, Aarau and Nuremberg i(So5- 
24). The work owt'd its inception to Sod(*n’s 
study of .Adam Smith at a lime when the latter’s 
fundamental id(‘as were being j>rop.igated in 
(iermany chit'ily bv such academicians as 
Christian J. Kraus, Georg F\ Sartorius and L. 
H. von Jakob. I Inlike the manuals of tht‘se pro- 
fe.ssors, vvhitdi amounted to little more tiian 
selections from or ]>ara}>hrases of Smith’s writ- 
ings, Soden's work constituted an ambitious 
atternjit to reconcile Smithian economics with 
German cameralism. IIis political conceptions 
were, however, too deejdy rooted in the cameral- 
ist soil for him to aj>]>reciate fully the implica- 
tions of Smith’s svslem. Consequently in dis- 
cussing the legal foundations and distrihutioii 
of landeil projH‘rty, tlu* grain trade, the export 
trade, the guild system, state jiroperty, taxation 
and the like he immediately discanletl the 
lundanieiital juineipk's of economic freedom 
w'henewr they came into direct collision with 
ethical and natural law tenets or threatened the 
stability of the existing corporative structure of 
society. 'Fhe ap[)arent inconsistency was made 
more plausible by tlie fact that, like Sartorius 
bef ore him, he drew a sharp tlisti action between 
the science of universal economic laws and their 
application to the various branches of state ad- 
ministration, to which the last live volumes of 
his w’ork are dev'oted. It was perhaps precisely 
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because ol its compromise position that Sodens 
economics, despite its ramhlin^r character and 
lack of any clear theoretical basis, h<id a slinuilat- 
ing effect upon llie discussion Smith's itleas 
in (Germany. The orthodox lollowcrs of Sitiitli 
liave, however, always judged Soden’s work with 
a certain reserve, allhough they ha\e recognized 
the conipreliensiveness and the high inlcllectual 
level of his discussion. 

Kart, Pkirram 

Cnmult: C’rornc, II. \V., Lltm rnmiLiwt dtneh dir 
Kinlritun^ -//;■ \at}atttd-( hkanntuir dr\ Ilcrrti (inifrn 
Julius run Suden (Lri])sic i<So7); Roliiz, K. 11 . L., 
J)ir S(u(ifs 7 i'i\\rnsi Ihifiru ittt Idihir unu tv) Zcit, s vols. 
(Lfij)sir T 2 j ) ^ r)l. ii, p. Kos. ht-r, Willidm, 

iicsdiuhir drr I\atiuu,d-( lu))h)inTk lu Drutst lihiud 
(Munich 1H74) p. 674 -<S(); K.nit/, Julias, 'Vhcoiir und 
( ir.sf iii( Jitr dry \tit 3 ujujl-( )tki nuniik, 2 vols. (X icnna 
1S5S 60) \i)I. ii, }). 622-2;,. 

SOryi'BKIdK ADOLK CVAnii'r (iSi4-().:), 
Cjerinan economist and stat'sticiaTi. Although 
his university training was in the held of 
philosophy, Soet beer's active hie was devott*d to 
dealing with empirical economic p?*obiems. 
From 1S.43 to JS72 1 h‘ wassecretar\ oftlie Ham- 
burg Commer/depulation, a semi-olhcial liody 
re])re.senting nuTcanlile and shipping iiderests, 
«iiul thereafter honorary ju'ofessor of the I'ni- 
versity of (.iritliugen, his alma mater. At first 
Soetbeer’s interest centered on the histor\ and 
current developnu'ut of commerci* in Hamburg; 
he produced a number of inde}»endent studies 
anti organi/aal a bureau whose TuhcHttrischc 
rrhcrsirhini clcs hinnlmririschcn llumich consti- 
tutes one of the earliest ( lerman })ublications of 
the statistics of tr.ule and prices. 

I'he comidexity of the currency situation in 
Hamburg — where silver money was u.scd lor 
circulation while acctnints were kept in an un- 
coined tnark banko, the cil\ being surrounded 
by small territorial units with inde[>endent cur- 
rencies — as contrasted with tlie elheiency ol the 
ICnglish monetary system based on gold drew 
Soetbet'r's attention to ]m>blems ol currency 
policy and history. He became an early and ef- 
fective exponent of a unified gold standard cur- 
rency for (dermanv and tht*reby ol the gold 
standard in general; indeed he incorporated in 
the memorial of 1^56 a coni[)letc draft of cur- 
rency legislation, which is ol gn*ai historical 
interest. In historical monographs published in 
the iSho’s he endeavr>red to j»rove that the 
transition froni gold silver money had already 
occurred in the late Merovingian e])och and that 
t was the outcome not so much of a decrea.se in 
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gold production as of the withdrawal of gold 
from circulation combined with a general de- 
cline of prices. His internatiomd reputation, 
however, rests upon the statistical investigations 
of the production and utilization of preeanis 
metals after the discovery of America. For the 
earlv period these are based in jxirt UjM>n ilie re- 
searches of Alexander vr>n Humboldt. It is a 
tribute to Soetbeer's genius that to this day the 
world gold jM'oduetioii figures tor I4(>t oi 1SS5 
published hv the I nited States A lint are deri\ed 
from his compilations. 

In tlu‘ last Nwirs of his lile So<.'tl>eer was (oc- 
cupied chiellv with the .statistics ol the value of 
monev. J le compiled an index number of w hol(‘- 
.sale p-ices in Haminirg in 1S51 S5, later ex- 
tended ‘.o iS()0. 'rills is an nnweigbted index in- 
cluding as inanv as 114 tjiiol.itions, an iimisiial 
nnmbei for the time, di\ uit'd into taglil groups; 
the value of the iiulex was eakailated bv years as 
well jis bv five-year \u riods. 

JlriR) MoiJ M R 

Inik* 3 rtant icurkv Dodcu /irif( hrfrrffrnd du kunfu/n unit 
dr> (iiddn dh) ur*’ in J)rutsik/uud |H.inil>UM4 iSc;!)); 
“iieinac»‘ zui ( it'silmhtf dost i^'id- urul AUin/wosons 
n< Deufsidilaiid'’ in K. H<i\oiisilio AK.idinno dor 
VV'issotisi Tialton, ! lisltnisc lio k« )ininissu)n, luusihuu- 
/•ru ::ut drufsduu (/t\ditditt\ \(» 1 . l (iSU.’l 205 
\()l. ii ( I S(»2) 2<> ' ol . i\ ( 1 .S64 ) 24 I - ^ S4, .md \ ol. 

vi (i.S(»()) I I [2; I ,drhfirf(/il- udidifKiu utul 
vrdi(iltni\ r'lrisdirn ( iuld und Sdhn self #/ •; I '.ntdri kunif 
Anicriktn^ iVlonn.inns Ahtioikmpoii, l''.re«di/u!>eslu tt, 
no. 57 (Motha iS7»;|; Mtitrdidirn '-ut J'j luufrf un,/ 
lirurtrilunvi drr vi irtsdmf tin In u I'.tlrhurltdl rrdmltniwr 
und def Wdhrwii*\fitrjt (Hotltn iSS^, 2iid od. iS.SO), 
Kn^,'!isli translation ol 2nd od. hv !•. W . d’anssi(> m 
Lhiitod Statos, ( 'onet'oss, 5,olh C’one-, ist soss., Sonalc 
]e\ooiili\o Dotiunont, no. 3.^ (iSS*:) 57 2X0, Jult-i- 
tnctallj^owinnunt; und V'orwondunp in don fahron 
iSSi his iSno" in Jidtthudin Jut Wifiotuilukruiuniir 
und St at ist di, \i)I. hi (iSnO 51X-71; Littrraturnadi- 
7 vris uher (irld- und Miinzwrsrn (Hoilin 1892). 

SOITM, ]UJI)()LF(1(S4 i~T(yi7), f German jurist 
Sohm studied under Wet/oll, Bohlau and Paul 
Roth and tiiught successively at h'reiburg i. Br., 
Strasbourg and l^eipsic. lie was perhaps the 
most brilliant dogmatic jurist of his time; but 
although he was an adherent of conceptual juris- 
prudence, tlicre was nothing narrow in his ap- 
proach. He was a constructive thinker with a 
penchant for provocative ideas, Ihghly endowed 
wdth historical insight and imagination. Working 
in a period in wliich the conllict between Ro- 
manists and (jcrmanists had abaU‘d soinoAvliat, 
Sohm Wiis attracted toward Roman as well as 
(icrmanic law' atul later in life toward the 
canon law lie achieved almost e(iual fame iii 
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the fields of Roman, Germanic and canon law. 

Sohm’s Insiitutionm dvs romischni Rrrhts 
(Leijisic lyth cd. by L. Mittcis and L. 

Wenger, Munich 1023; tr. by J. C. Ledlie, 3rd 
ed. Oxford 1^07), although almost casually 
written, became the most imprirtant lethal text- 
book in (Germany in his time. He achieved re- 
nown as a ( iermanist with tlie publication of liis 
/)rr /Vo-fwv dvr Lex salira (Weimar iSby). While 
tfiis was a work of small eompa.ss, it established 
i.he view in r;p})osition to Si(\t'el that it was not 
the 4 K‘ceptance of (lirislianity but chanj:jes in 
jaiblic relations which exerted the {.greatest inllu- 
ence upon tlie (jIJ (ieniKinic law of }>r<»cedure. 
In his ambit irins FriifiLischcs Rcichs- uud GV- 
ri(Jitsvrrl(issn}'>> (Weimar i-hyi) Sohm soiitdit to 
prove that t!j ^ bVankish emjart' was a true slate, 
and in oppoMtion to fJierkt' he woikvd out a 
s<*ries of famous antitheses —between Stiuit and 
(Jenaswiisihi IL ftnlwrrhl and f 'olksredil and 
the Ilk/ t^'tohm was preotvupied particularly 
with b'rankish law. In a ehallen;j;mi^ essay, 

“ b' rank ISC he.s Kec'hl nml nimi.sches Ib-chT' (m 
Zcitschrii! drr Sdruniv-Stijlui!^^ far L'cchts^^c- 
wfiichtc. < ienfumistisdu' . \ol. i, i.Sho, p. 

J-S4), ht* .soii^^hl to sIh'W tliat the bVankish law 
had irul almost as w ide a rc^ception as the Ibiman 
law, larj^elx dis’pkKin;^ other bodies of (ier- 
manie law. 1 \r ret^ardeil (wen the common law as 
hardlv more than another l^'rankish eoiicjiiest. 

Sohm s Dijs Rcihl der L/icsdihCssimif (Weimar 
1S7;;), oee.isioned bv conleni[)orary disputes as 
to the ellect of civil marriage, marks the tiansler 
of Ins interest to tlie canon law. 'bhis work, 
which was also (iermanistic and comparative, 
was e]i(K‘hal in that it advanced the doctrine that 
"tbrmar’ contract and “real” contract were the 
two ultimate forms of liability. Sohm’s fimda- 
niental position with re^aril to thee.inou law was 
tiiat such a body of law was in c<mtradiction to 
the nature of the ehiireh. 'This view, which he 
developed in his Kirchmrccht (vol. i., Leip.sic 
iSt)2; vol li, ed. by Jw Jaeobi ami O. Mayer, 
Munich 1^23). arose not from a straining for 
paradox but from his own profoundly relij2;ious 
nature. At the same time, however, he rcco]^- 
ni/ed that tlespite the inherent contradiction the 
canon kuv represented a historical necessity. 

Sohm was a master of the art of tlraw ing upon 
all the resources of style and language in the 
serx’iee of his idea«, and fortius reiuson his wwks 
must be read critically. Not all his doctrines 
have remained uncoiitested; this is j^articularly 
true of his canon law tlu'orv, which has aroused 
a tremendous amount of controversy. Gierke 


questioned Sfihm’s conclusions as to the ulti- 
mate forms of liability; and he has been re- 
proached dlsn for introducing modem ideas into 
his exposition of Frankish judicial organization, 

Fra\z S(jm]vii:r 

(jfmsult: Sohm, Riitlulf, “SellistbioLmipliie” in Dcut- 
schc Juristni-Zrituii^, \() 1 . \u (mo<;) eoJs. T017-IU; 
Hendtorfl, b'., Schmidt, K., 1 laiicK, A., anti Khicn- 
bc*m, V,, Hufiftlph Sohw, (jcdrukntTvortr (Leipsic 
1017); b’ehr, Hans, ]ji Znlsi //nff tier 

fur Ho fitsiiCM hi( hte. ( icrnuinntni he . Ih/eilitni', vol. 
xxxviii (i()iy) iii; Sthonftld, W.ilihci, “Dio 

juristisclic* Mcthotlc iin Kin lu*ni edit “ in /In iiiv Jur 
Hi'i hts- mid Wirtst haffsphihi^ophic, ^'<>1. win 
58—05; InuTstcr, Erie}', “Sohm wiileileut?” in 
Zcitsi/irijf Jitr Kin Ik inu'u fin hti\ \«»l \Kiii (1020) 
307 -45, It.inon, ll.nis, RitJuipli Sohm iiiul die (Irwulle- 
f^uw> de\ Kiri hemeihl Redit unil Staat in (icsdiidite 
und (iepenwart, no. Iw.xi ( ruin. men 1031): Wohl- 
h.'iupter, Iuj'»,i“n, in Kntiuhe I’hrnljahrwihnft Jm 
( I('\et-C!>ehun!' mid Rei htsri iwe/isi hid t , \oI. I\i (1032) 
1--32, and iurllier litei at un- there cited. 

SOH^S. The soil cover of tlu* earth is a con- 
tinuous bodv of unconsolidated mineral and 
organic material wilhout natural wiriations, but 
man on the basis of dilfertuiees of characteristics 
lias drvided it into units. 'The mu arving associa- 
tion thronghont tlu^ world of am gi\en soil unit 
with .1 turiicular geogr.ij'liic envinaiment has 
convince(,i iiivcxstigators that soils constitute that 
feature of inan’s geographic environment which 
exjircsses tnorc ckMrl\ tlian any other the com- 
bined result of tlie action of all the other en- 
vironmental factors. Man is one of the dynamic 
lactors of this em iroinncnl. W Iumi occupied by 
him the soil is subjected to certain transforma- 
tions, jiartly through the removal of some of its 
constituents, jiartlv tlirongh the iiiechaTiical 
etfects of the instrinnents of tillage, but mainly 
through the change etiected bv him in the other 
natural soil developing factors. He is unable to 
effect any important change in climate, in relief 
or in the geological character of the parent rocks; 
hut he mav carry out profound changes in the 
character of the natural vegct.ition and therefore 
in its iidluence upon soil development . Since the 
latter is the strongest of the forces wdiich have 
provlucetl soils, important elianges in its char- 
acter must bring about changt‘s in the soil. 

While the action of climate on soils is in 
general tlestriictivc, the direct action of vegeta- 
tion is constructive. Of the two great groups of 
vegetation, however, grass is more effective than 
forc'st vegetation. Since the most important of 
man’s crojis, the grains and gra.sses, belong 
botanically to the grass group, it follows that the 
changes of vegetation made by man are less dc- 
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structive than would luve been the case had 
most of his crop plants been selected from 
arboreal plants. In changing a fon^sl N egetation 
to crop vegetation man may actuall v improve the 
character of the soil, if nothing inort is invoh ed 
than change in the character of vegetal ion. This 
relation of soil character to that of the vegetation 
under which soils have de\elo}H‘d or are de- 
veloping may be generalized into the statement 
that natural grassland soils are productive and 
natural forest hmd soils are relatively unpro- 
ductive. 

Since soil degradation, or the ] progressive de- 
crease in soil productivity by both chemical and 
physical changes, is brouglit about mainly 
through leaching, soils may l)e tlilferentiatc.1 
into unleached soils, parti.'lly leached soils and 
leached soils. 'The tiaan leached refers to that 
eliaracteristie brouglit about i)y the nauova? 
from the soil of an imf-portant part oi its original 
supply of alkalies, alkaline eari^hs and silica. 'I'liis 
dilfcrentiation is liased on changes brought 
about by the destructi\t‘ tdleet of climate, 
mainly rainfall, 'bhe same groujps of soWs may 
also be designated as desert soil.-,, semi-arid to 
suldiurniil soils and humid soils. In terms ol 
productivity the grou]->s comprise soils which 
uiuler irrigation are highly |>rodueti\c, soils 
moderately prodiictixe without irrigation and 
soils of low natural ])r()ductivit\ . 

In discussing the influence of the dilTerent 
types of soils on the economic, social and ]'»o- 
litical conditions of countries dominated by one 
or the other tyjn* Kamann has shown that coun- 
tries located mainly on desert soils have tended 
predominantly , if not iini\ ersally, to an extreme 
ditierentiation of the po]>nlatiou into classes; 
this has involvecl political control by a vx*ry small 
class and the degradation ol the masses of the 
population to the lowest economic and social 
level, without social or jxdilieal inllucricc. '1 hese 
conditions arise because ol tlie imp' 'S Ability of 
utilizing desert soils except through community 
action. The individual without assistance and 
without cxipital is unable to bring water on to 
such land and to contiol its clistribution. Who- 
ever controls the distribution ol water has ab- 
solute command over the conditions of life of the 
population concerned. Ancient civilizations, like 
those of Egypt, Babylon and tlie countries f)f the 
Turkestan basin, were characterized by a small 
ruling or W'caltliy class and a subject population 
whose economic condition was barely above that 
of slavery. 

The most important of the desert soil areas 
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occupies a broad strip across Asia and Africa 
b ym IMongoha to the Atlatnie coast of the 
Sahara; another large area comprises the western 
intermoiintain regions of N'lrlh America. By far 
the larger areas have always luxui sparsely in- 
habited by a nomadic j><»pii1ati<>n, for only in the 
valleys of great rivers, wlu're water is abnn<lant 
and available for irrigation, has man been able 
to develop a comple' ci\ ilization on desert soils. 

d’lie second gr()U]> oi soils, those dt velojn-d 
under grass cover, h.i\t‘ high ]>otential c a})aeity 
for proiluetion aiul do not ret|uire irrigation. On 
the basis of soil haraetcT alone there seems to In* 
no reason why these soils shouKl not have been 
highly im]x)rtant throughout history. Ibilil re- 
cent times, iiowever, regions consisting largely 
of such soils have been of relati\ely little im- 
poitance in the de\elopment of ei\ ili/ation. 
riiey Ih.ve constituted tlu* historic home of the 
speciaeular nomiulic kingdoms ol central and 
w< stern Asia. 'The soei::!, eeononiie and political 
effects ol such soils on the ]x»pulation are almost 
the reverse of tliose ol the tleserl soils. Because 
of the largi' areas reijuired for tlie support of the 
animals esscuUial to the snbsisteiiee ol the 
p()[Hilation fixed habitation has not been jios- 
sible, since there* must be an almost incessant 
search for pasture. 'I’his eonlingeney has made 
stal)ility of land oeeu jxition impossible*. On the 
one hand, it lias encouraged the .issertion of 
fivedom by the iudi\idu.il and the ilexeiopment 
of a warlike allitiule, a necessity in the defense 
of pasture's; on the otlu'r, it has led l(» disorgan- 
ization and {r> alniosi complete absence* of most 
of the institutions which are associated witli 
civilization. 

'riie great grasslands of the world lie mainly in 
the interiors ol tin* e'ontinents; the largest is the 
Eurasian, e xtending from Lake Baikal southwe'st 
to the C’arpathians and in isolateel areas and 
narrow strips to the .southwvst anel northexist of 
each eiiel of this belt. 'I'lje see'oiul in size* is to be 
found in the inlcrif)r of the North American 
continent from the Caiuielian nortluve.st to 
Texxas, Tliere are smaller belts in Soutli Amer- 
ica, including a consielerable part of Argentina, 
in Australia and in Africa. Lp to the‘ tlnrtccnth 
century the Eurasian grasslands constituted the 
homeland of hordes of warring nomads, who 
repeatedly invaded the outlying lands of 
wertern Europe; invasions during I lie Middle 
Ages reached westward as far as France, ddie 
successive great migrations have been attributed 
to a change of climate w ithin the interifir of the 
Asiatic continent. Wlien, however, full con- 
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sideration is given tf> the characteristics of the 
soils and their distrilnition and to the other 
factors of the natural environment affecting their 
develojiinent, it hecoines aj^parent that it is not 
necessary to explain the waves of invasion l)y a 
change in climate. 

Within re.stricted areas, however, grassland 
soils have been historically important as the 
basis of stable agricuitiire and ci\ ili/ations 'This 
was the case in the borderlands of the Mt^diter- 
ranean, a region which was the seat of the 
second of the great edvdi/ations of anticjiiity. 
'J’h(‘ importance of these soils in the de\i‘lop- 
inent and maintenance of the ci\ili/ation of 
a/icicnt Kona* has not received d(‘scr\cd atten- 
tion. d’he ancit'nt civilizations of tht* irrigaltal 
valleys ditl not prcsiait conditions favorable to 
an extensive de\(dopment of comnua'cc, partly 
bt. cause of the dillicultv of communication (t lu'v 
were .se pa rat (‘(1 b\ long stretches of desert sand) 
and jiarllv bci-ausi* of sitnilaritx of conditions 
and products of each. In both tlu'sc respects the 
IVle<literranean b.isin presented tMitirels different 
conditions, especially becaiisi* it was a region 
al.so surrouiukal by or within reach of iinjiurtant 
areas of grassland .soils. 

d'he economic and social loundations of the 
Roman haiijiire rested on slave labor, wliich 
natural <*onditions, especially the soil, tended to 
favor. Slave labor made commerci.il farming not 
only a jmssibility but almost a necessity. ( )ne of 
its social consec|uences was the dewlopment of a 
body of unemjdoyed Roman citizens supported 
by doles. 'This in turn recpiired the jirotluction 
of gniin in large c|uantities ami within easy ac- 
cess. d'he grasslaiul .soils arc the most productive 
grain })roducing soils of the world, in which pro- 
duction c<m becarrieil on without irrigation; the 
com|uest of C'arthage placed Rome in possession 
of rich gram lands of this character in Sicily ami 
north Africa 'The extension of Rome’s con- 
(juests o\'er hgvpt, whert‘ grain was pnnluced by 
irrigation, aiul around the east end of the 
Mediterranean ami along the north coast of the 
ihack Sixi aildeil other areas of natural wheat 
jiroducing soils. Free distribution of grain or 
bread to a large population in Rome couKl never 
have been maintained for almost half a millen- 
nium had it not been ]V)ssible to produce wdieat 
cheafdy on ju-odm-tiw grasslands by slave lalK)r. 

'riiere has been prolonged di.scnssion among 
historians of the possible effects of declining soil 
productivity on man’s institutions. In particular 
there has been extensive consideration of the 
c-UKses of the dcvline and fall of Rome, which 


many scholars have attributed to outworn soil in 
the Mediterranean region. 'The cliief basis for 
such a conclusion is the hi.storical fact that the 
Italian penin.sula in early Roman histoi'y was a 
region of wheat jiroduetion and I hat during the 
later stages of tfie republic grain protluction de- 
clined and Ihestock, oil and wine production 
took its j)lace. d’liis shift in crops, it is main- 
tained, occurred because of tfa* declining jiro- 
ductivitv of the soil, which had been exhausted 
through grain prodmiion in the early years of 
the repuhlii* ami und(T the preceding kingdom. 
Rut historical cvitleiice of dcjdetcd soil has not 
been l)n)ught forw^ard. ddie sim}>lcst <*\]danati<)n 
of the change from grain growing to wine, oil 
and livestock production aj^jilics also to the case 
of shift in production in tlu‘ New Fnglaml 
states, New S’ork ami IVnn.syK ania after 1S70. 
Although the shift is still charged to a worn out 
soil, this was not the real cause, as .sliulies made 
in the region within tlie last ijuaiter century 
ciearlv show. Jn the I nittal Statt's it wa.s 
brought about hv destnietivt' eom]H‘tition of 
grain growing in the western slati's. It setans 
probable that in Italy tlu' .same kiiul of competi- 
tion from Sicily and nortli Africa after the Ihinic 
Wars and the influx of grain from otlier parts of 
tht‘ Meditenvinean region, winch because of 
their .soils were nat ural w heat producing region.s, 
cllccted a similar n^sult . d’hese regions contained 
large areas of highly prcKluctixe soils, many 
pc»itions of wdiieh weie natural grassland soils. 
'The more humltl ami poorer .soils of the 
nioiintainous jnmin.siila of Italy could not com- 
pete in grain production w'ith tlu‘ fertile ]>lains of 
Sicily and north Africa. Spain and Egypt both 
conlrihulcd their w'h(Mt at the same time and 
with the .same effect, d’fic .soils of these regions 
were not only ada]>ted to the production of 
wheat of good quality but they were inherently 
fertile enough to stand abuse ami to favor large 
scale methods, ('heap production on such lands 
and hv such labor flooded the market W’ith cheap 
grain ami brought failure to the grain fanners of 
Italy. Their drift to the cities and gradual suh- 
mergence into the lowvst class of city popula- 
tion, recruited from the artisans ruined by slave 
labor, made neces.sarv the di'velopment of the 
grain and bread dolt' sy.stem. Italian landowners, 
left without labor, were forcetl to use slaves, and 
the cajhtal inv estment required necessitated the 
growth of commercial crops. 

“^I'licrc is thus no real evidence that the exhaus- 
tion of soil fertility caused the breakdown! of the 
Roman Empire and the nort^hward shift of 
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vV'^sti^m Eiiropcjin civ^ilizfltion. Whiitcvcr ttipv 
have been the cause, however, the shifting of the 
center of civilization changed tiie relationship of 
man to the soil. Western Europe, north of the 
Alps and west of central Poland and the Hun- 
garian plain, is oecu}>ied by soils of the third, or 
humid, group. These are relatively unproduc- 
tive even in their virgin condition. Although 
they offer possibilities of great imju-oveiuent, for 
a loTig time man did not ]>ossess the nu'ans of 
exploiting them advantageously. Humid soils 
develojH'd under forest cov er and were .subjected 
to the inlluences of high rainfall and warm 
summer temjierature. because of the ineffec- 
tiveness of the forest cen er in the struggle of the 
jilaiit against the degrathng elleet of the elimatc 
upon the soil, soil leaching bv the elimatt' pr<»- 
ceeiled without strong intLiierenee. t hroughout 
tht‘ world soils developetl to matuntv under a 
forest vegetation eont.iin, luxause of this vegeta- 
tion aiul the high nunfall, a low percentage of 
organic matter and iherelon* a low jH'reeiitage of 
nitrogen. 

.Not onlv were tht' soils of western Iniroj>c 
poor, but the type of agriculture pratlised on 
them for luanv eenluries after the beginning of 
the Christian era was inefleetivc* in modifying 
their low productivity. Until little more than a 
century ago the prevailing type of agriculture 
throughout west(M*u luirope was that of the 
three-field svsteni. l..ssentially this was a system 
of grain growing. 'I’he tract of land cultivated 
by t‘ach peasant vv'as divideil into three fields. 
Spring grain was grown on one and vvintei grain 
on another, while tlie third was left fallow, so 
that there was a ihiav-year rotation. 'Idle fallow 
originated in an attempl to maintain theju'odue- 
tiv itv of the soil by leaving it uncultivated every 
third year, giving nature an opportunity to re- 
store some of its ju'oductivity. Since, however, 
Its natural, or virgin, ])roduetivitv w.'s low, it is 
evidimt that merely leaving it out «•! ‘ultivatiou 
one year in three would not assist greatly in 
making it productive, d'he grains, as plants, be- 
long to the grasses and are therefore relativ'cly 
effective in tlu^ struggle of the })lant against the 
degradation of the soil by the climate. But this 
struggle is vain unless the plant is able to return 
to the soil its total product. W’^hen man grows 
grain, he cultiv ates it not for the purpose of re- 
turning ihe whole plant to the .soil but in order 
to remove an important part of the })lant from 
the land. Nitrogen and the mineral constituents 
of the soil were <*xtracted through the removal of 
the grain. \ cry little of the plant materials vns 
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returned in the form of organic matter to the 
soil, and as a result there was a progressiv e ex- 
haustion of these constituents, d'he three-field 
system failed to improve the soil also because it 
did not include as an im[iortant part or the 
fanning system the growing of liv’estcK*k. 'I'liis 
was a neeessary result of the extensive growth 
of grun, which left no oj’iportunity for a forage 
crop. Part of tlu‘ grain was fed to what little 
livestmk there was, but the amouut of grain 
available for this purpose was extremely small. 

As a result of poor soil, narrow range of crops 
and scarcity of farm animals the period between 
the deeline of agriculture in ancient Rome and 
the beginning of modern agriculture in the early 
par! of the uineteenth century may be described 
;is one of niauV. continual struggle to provide 
ff»od for the populatif)n of western Inirope. Con- 
ditions niadt‘ impossible a constantly greater 
f(KH! production for the maintenance of a 
permanently increasinir pfipiilatioii. 'fhe theory 
therefore of the growth of jM>j>ulation at a more 
rapiil rale than that of the food supply became 
widely accepted. 'Phis was finally (‘xpressed in 
tlie profound pessimism of Malthusianism. 

During the closing decades of the eight<*enth 
and the opening decades ot the nineteenlli e(Mi- 
lury lhret‘ events took place whieli had pro- 
nounetal influence on the future of food produc- 
tion. 'fhe first was the iutroduetion of a crop ro- 
tation whieli included a feed crop. 'This began 
first in England with the growtli of turnips. 'The 
sameefTett had been brought about somewhat 
earlier through the introduction of grass in vari- 
ous places in luirope. I'his was a momentous ad- 
V'ance, since it permitted tht* maiiiUmauet: of a 
much larger number of livestock per acre of land 
than had previously been ]>ossihli“. 'flu' inain- 
teiianei* of the prodneiiv ity of these lands ile- 
mandetl just those constituents vvliieh were fur- 
nislu*d by animal manures. 'J'hus the rotation of 
crops, including a fetul cro}>, aiul tlie result of 
this innovation in the improv enieiit of the 
(jiialily and the increase in the ipiantily of livc- 
st(H:k produced constituted two far rt^aehing 
gains in the direction of soil improvement. A 
third influence of ctjual if not greater importance 
was the discovery of guano and the development 
of the use of commercial fertilizers. These three 
developments marked the beginnings of a revo- 
lution in agriculture. 

'Ehe new methods of sciil imjirovement were 
of pailicular signifieance in the eultivatiem of 
poor soils; for while ihest* soils are naturally un- 
productive, they are capable of great iinjirove* 
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merit if the proper methotls are used As has both environmental and human forces. Erosion 
been fiointed out by Rarnann, ttie utilization of is, however, essentially a local problem; its main 


pof)r soils re(|uin*s a considerable area for the 
maintenance of a family unit. The natural forest 
cover must first be cl(‘ared, at the cost f>f time 
and labor. The growth of crops on such lands 
recpiires not merely the a])]>licali()n of fertilizers 
but careful cultivation as well, d’he fanner must 
occupy his land, since it will not stand abuse. 
The fertility expressed in the tjrowth of ^ood 
crops on such soils must he fertility placed in the 
soil by the work of man. 'J’he oecu[iation there- 
fore of these .soils recpiires residence on the land 
and continual vflorl for the mamtcnanc'c of their 
]iroducti\ ity, thus promoting family coopera- 
tion, independence and scT-reliance. Another 
imjiortant eharacleristic of tlu‘se soils is that they 
are not ])articularlv adapted to the production of 
any one crop. Hut lor this very reason thev may 
he utilized with mod<*rate sucee.ss for the de- 
velopment of a compU‘\ agriculture, comprisinj^ 
grains, gra.sses, libers, fruits and vegetables. 

Another forward step was the bringing into 
cultivation of the grasslands of the world, which 
previ(Misly had bc‘en cultivated only in relatively 
small areas within the IVlediterranean basin. I'lie 
great grassland soils which lie in tlu* inteiiors of 
the continents contain a [setter supply of tlie 
constituents of fertility than tiu' .soils of any of 
the other three* great groups, partly because of 
their development undc*r grass cover. In none 
of the large regions of their oe’Currcncc - Russiii, 
North America, .\rgcntina and .Xustralia — had 
these soils lu'cn cultivated ju'ior to the middle of 
the ninetee-nth e'entury Since that time cultiva- 
tion has hcc-n extended o\er them with great 
rapidity. 'The rajud growth ol industry and 
population : n Run)]H*, jiarticularlv England, was 
sustained in large nu-asure by the importation of 
American and Australian wheat, l^'or a time this 
relationship was on the whole mutually betie- 
lieial. Hut the range of crops to w hich the grass- 
land areas arc adapted is narrow, consisting es- 
sentiallv ot whc.it and harlc\ ; and their expand- 
ing use* tor the jn'oduction ol these crops has 
Hooded the woi K1 with an vxeess ol the bread 
grains. 'This along with the development of crop 
rotation, tlu* extension of gra.ss growing and the 
use ol fertih/ers on the naturally uiijirotluctive 
luiinitl laiuls helps to account for the increase in 
crop cultivation winch has enriched and imlecd 
ahnost o\ erw helmed the luoilern westeni world, 
eieating an agricultural crisis and ruining 
millions of farmers. 

Soils are subject to erosion by the action of 


importance is in relation to ilmds and flood 
coiilroi. Jmr the world as a whole erosion is un- 
important. The key to the agricultural crisis is 
the surplus created l)y the productivity of mod- 
ern farming and the social relations which con- 
dition it. 

C. F. Marbut 

Srr: AonirTTi.Ti’ni:; Land Utilization; Rix'Lamation; 
IiunoATiox; l i.oons and I'lood Con iroi.; k'oRESTs; 
C’oNsun v rioN; Ia in ilizer Industry; Nitrates; 
PojAsii; Na’jt'rai, Ki'Sodrcfs; J-'ood Sttply. 

Consult: Whitney, Milton, Soil and (ih'i/izafioti (New 
A'orlv mas); llulhc-rt, A. H., Soil: Jts Jnjliwnrr on the 
/listnrv of thr I'nilrd States (New Haven 1930); 
Sigwair, Cieorg, “J)ie Ja'iichtharkeit dcs Hodens als 
hislorischer JAiklor” in S< hmollo s Jahrhurh, vx»l. xxxix 
(1915) 1 13-42; Hopkins, C. Cb, 'I'lw Story of the Soil 
(rev. ed. Itostfjn 1913), and Soil Feftmtv and Perrna- 
7 irnt A</ji(ullure (Boston j()io); Itohinson, (iilberl W., 
Soils: 'J'ht'ir Orndtu iionstil niton and (.dassiftt ation 
(London 1932); Wollanger, Louis .A., The Major Sod 
Dij'tsifttn of the l/nitrd States (New A'oik J929''; 
Comber, N. M An Jnlroditt tion to the St nnitific Study 
<f the Soil (2nd cd. London Hal!, Allred O., 

The Sod; an Introduction to the Snenlifu Study of the 
(ho 7 vth of (intfts (4th ed. New \ Ork ml 3 ' )’> Hamann, 
K., “Her Hoden iind sein geograpliiseher Wert” in 
(ieogra’phisehe ( ieselloch.itt, AJuniili, Mittcilun^cHf 
vol. xiii {hhSI 1-J4, “L)er Linduss dt's Jiodens aul 
Siedelung und Staatenbikliin^j iiiul Ivultur” in 
\atitr,\iK\'ens( htijtliche Wothensdinfty n.s., vol. xv’ii 
(i 9 d'') 705 JO, and liodt tihihutiiL; latd BudeneinteUunfi 
(Beilin loiH), lr. In (’. L. Wlntlles as Thi hvolution 
and ( 'dassifh ation oj Soils (Cainhridge, Eng. 192H); 
Andre, ( iusra\(\ Proprate'^ ey net ales dcs sols ni a^ricul- 
titre (Haris 1023); l-)crnolon, All)ert, ].a dynaniique dti 
sol (Paris i<)32); C'assiers, J. 1^., !)<’ rtnfhtem e dit sol 
(Brussels i8()8); Liebig, J. v'on, Uhrr Theorie und 
Praxis in der lAindzvirihst lutfl (Brunswick 185(1); 
I’Vank, 'Penney, An Kconontit History of Home (2nd 
ed. Balliuiore 1927) ch. iv; Louis, Paul, /.e travail dans 
If monde romain (l\iris 1012), ti. by E. B. Wareing 
as Ancient Rome at JTofh (London 1927); Marbut, C. 
F., “The Rise, Decline and Revival of Ivfalthusianism 
in Relation to Cjcograpby and Character of Soils” in 
Association or American Geographers, Annals^ vol. 
XV (1925) 1-29. 

SOLON, Athenian lawgiver. In the year 594- 
593 n.c., when Athens w^as at the height of the 
internecine conflict growing out of the concen- 
tration of landownership in the hands of the 
aristocrats and the reduction of the debt ridden 
small peasantry to serfdom, Solon w^as chosen 
by the contesting parties as arbiter and com- 
missioned to undertake a comprehensive reform. 
His essential objective was to create a basis for 
permanent order and trancpiillity, and his 
policy aimed therefore at a fair comf romise be- 
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tween the oppressed and the more trrLv dx- hut 
less disorderly oppressors. 'I'he agrarian prohleiii 
was solved lyv the scisachtheia (“shakiii!^ oil of 
hiirdens”). In all j)rol)ahility this end was 
achieved hy two expcalients: tlie suhsiitiuion of 
the Aeginetic monetary standard ior the l aihoie, 
which l^ronj^dit alxnit di'llation aiul lii'cieaseLi 
debts by about 30 percent; and the littne.^ of 
mort^a^nis, w'iiicli fretal both the land .itui the 
persons of eiti/ens. I’nder the conviction that 
certain p;uaranties of lilierty were turchsarN to 
save Athens from a recurrence ol tin* recent 
misery, Solon drew' np a number ol laws based 
upon this j)rineiple. In prohildiini^^tlu^ practise of 
pledein;^ the persons of debto? -. as seeimlv lor 
loans Solon in ellect emineiat(‘d a I'ule ol habea » 
corjuis, W'hieli had inealcul ible inlliuaiLc ut'on 
Attic law. ! le further promoted iiuhviduai liber- 
ty by abolisbinp; imprisouTiient lor debt, hnhtin;^; 
paternal authority and tiissolvini^ tlie sv)lularny 
of the family; that is, of the or inonp dt - 

sceiuled fn>ni a common aiitcslor, lie seeiind 
freedom of properiN b) contriving |(> divide the 
lantl and to rtauJiT it mobile throut:;h a law ol 
succession which ^^ranted the ripdit ol be()uest in 
tlu‘ absence' of a lettilimate* son In adiiition to 
his motu'lary refonn nian\ other measure -, taken 
by Solon served to de\elo}> eomnierce and in- 
dustry as well as ai;rieulluie and to turlher the 
ecronomic inleresls ol all classes. 

Solon also brought th<‘ eustomary constitution 
of Athens into accord with th(' [principles of 
moderate' ih'inoeracy . lie* re'eliK'etl the projieity 
qualifieations wliich serveal as tlie basis lor tlie; 
tiinocratic elivision into tour classes, aiiel n» a 
certain e*\te'nt be elemocrati/eal tlie aheaily es- 
tablished ciistenn ol sele'cting magi.strates bv lot. 
The nine arcbons be grouped into a college. 
Alongside the Bepiile of the Areojiagns, or the 
couneil composed <d e\-arclions, be se't up a 
})opular council which lu'C.ille'd the* L'ouleol the* 
Fe>iir Hundred, riu* [popular asseini Iv, known 
as the Kcclesia, W'as to be consulted, at least 
feprmally, on the crucial pniblerns allecting 
public life', while the tiibiiual e)l the Hediaea 
acepiired appellate jurisdiction f>\er judgments 
retielereel by the magistrates —a jurisdictk)n 
which, chieliy l>y virtue of the recognized right 
of the first corner in certain e*ases to bring a 
public suit, soon became extensive. Solon s tii- 
sion of new ideas with old rules eaititles liim to 
bcconsidcrcdtlicfounderof Alheiiianele'rriocracy. 

(Irs'rAvt: (Totz 

CJotisu/t: ( ilotz, (jListave, l^a stflulutitt dc la fnnnllt’ tlum 
h' droit crimiml en O'mr (Paris 0)04) p. 325-S2, and 


Jlhtoitr itrrt'ifur, eols. i-ii (Paris 1025-31) v’ol. 1, p, 
425 41; (lilliaitk C'haili's, Qut‘l(iucs trjonnr'i dt' Solon 
(I.arisaiine' Kjoy); Saii'.’tis, (iaelaiio di‘, 'AtOU: Stona 
dt'/fii Hipuhhliiii liftniiu' (2nd enl. 'I'm in 1012) chs 
\j \m; A 1 \, I'lii'drich, “Solon” in /V/w/v v Htol 
Km vt/itfhi hr drr i lii\s}\ihru A/tn tiimsins^n mi huff, e-d. 
h\ ( it'tM'e W'i'sowa .iml W’llhi’Iin Kroll, 2nu st’i., vt>i. 
\ (."'teittjMrl u;27) fols 04t>-7.S; Hi'uru'r, It. J., and 
.Smith, < I., 'J'Jir . hhii! msf > (it ion of Jiistur jtom JJomrr 
to Ai toUr, \ol. 1- (fhic.ipo 1030- ) ehs. v-vi. 

soLovviA', sr.K(;i:v mikhavlomch 

(iS2^) 7n), Russian hi.storian. Solovyev was [pro- 
ie'SHoi 0} bistorv’ at Moscow l_ niversity. His 
Tiionumental bistorv of Russia {Istoriyu Rossii 
ystnkh ‘t rrmcti, aq vols., St. Pe'tersbiirg 
jS^i- 7(); pel <‘d. i^r • ). based not onlv on jpub- 
iishe-il s'nire<'s but also on special .studies in the 
vioseow aiu! M. IVtersburg archive's, went tar 
be\ond the antiquate'd and mconqilete work ot 
Rctram/iu aiul still retnains the oidv detailed ae- 
couni ol RusMau historical e*\enls ujp to 1774. 
Jatiiji (jiiot.itions, ehiedv on diplomalie rela- 
tions, give- Solovve'v’s work the charae'ter ot a 
e'olle-e'tion of tirst liand rough materials; but 
tliert'area)sogen'‘rab baraeteri/ations(('spe('ially 
\olunie's i, vii, \i\ . w , xviii). Sokiv vew wrote 
during the [period ot the bitter struggle be'twerii 
the nationalistic Shno[pbiles and the scientilie 
weste'rnists cone’crning the e\[)lanation ot tlie 
Ru.ssian historical [process. He be'longed to th<* 
latter e'anqp and ihcMefore admitted llie back- 
wardne'ss of eastc'rn ImropeMii civilization and 
the nse'fuliK'ss of the Ihiro[Peani/atif>n of Russia 
by Pt'ler the (ireat. He elrcvv attention to the 
activity of tlu' government in cre*ating the 
Russian state both in tlie ancient and in the 
moeierii [period, while* the Slavf>[pliile's re- 
[proaehe'd him for having lu'gice'ted the internal 
hi.story of the Russian [Pc'ople. An especially 
sharp [Polemic w as conducted between Solovyev 
and Konstantin vXksakov, the Slavojphile theo- 
rem ii.ian, e'oTieerning the origin of the state. 
Solovyev e\[plaine*d it as the result e>f the dissolu- 
tion of the [Primitive kinslii[p relations, while the 
Slavo[philes found the basis of the ancient Rus- 
sian life and character in a jprimitive commune, 
which they idealized. 

Paul Miliukov 

Other tniporfant Toork^: Oh otnoshniiyukh \'o 7 \i;oroda k 
vdikim knyuzyam ((Jn the rclalioiis of Novgorod to 
the* grand dukes) (Mos('o\v 1S46); hloriya otnosheniy 
TTiezzfidu riisskinii knyu-ryuim Huiikoiu doniu (History 
ol the* relations among the Russian printes of tlic 
house of Kurik) (Moseow 1H47); Sohtumc soihineny 
(Colh'ciion of his shorter papers) (St. Petersburg 
n.d.). 

Consult: Bezobrazov, P. V., S. M. Solovyev^ e^o zhizn t 
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uchenu-literaturnaya dtyatelnost (S. M. Solovyev, his 
life and scientific-literary activity) (St. f*etershurK 
iH() 4); Kluchevsky, V. O., (Jchrrki t rerhi. y foray 
ihormk statfy (Essays and addresses; second series) 
(Eetro^^rad igiS) p. 5*56; Kozhdestvensky, S., “Parn- 
yati SertTeya Mikhaylovicha Solovyeva" in JJtla i ihii 
vol. i (ig2o) 303-20; (iuerrier, VV., "Der russische 
ilistoriker S. Sok)wjef” in Jiistorischc Zcitschrijty vol. 
xlv (1881) 43-103. 

SOLOVYEV, VLADIMIR SERGEYEVICH 

(1853-1900), Russian philosopher. Vladitnir 
Solo\yev, the son of the historian Sergey 
Solovyev, was born in Moscow. He studied 
natural science and philosophy at the University 
of Moscow and devoted particular attention to 
the Wf>rks of the Slavophiles, of Schelling, of the 
niyslic philosophers and of the church fathers. 
In 1874 he became docent in philosophy at 
Moscow but was forced to resign in 1877; he 
jiassed the remainder of his life as a writer and 
j)ublicist. 

Solovyt^v’s literary activity may be divided 
into three periods. In the first period, 1873-77, 
he wrote philosophical treatises in the spirit of 
the okh'r Slavophiles, in which he criticized the 
metaphysics, materialism and empiricism of 
western philosophy as opposed to the eastern 
way of thinking. He develojH‘d the idea that it 
w as the mission of Russia to realize the synthesis 
between rigid uniformity, characteristic of the 
Islamic world, and multitudinous divisions, as 
found in the western world. This synthesis, 
which was to pervade all sjiheres of life as ‘‘free 
theocracy,” “free theosophy” and “free the- 
iirgy,” would be an organic unity dominated by 
a divine princi}>le. Solovyev’s ino.st important 
works in this ])eriotl were Kn'zis zapadtuty 
filosojii (The crisis of western philosophy, AIos- 
cow 1874), Kritika olrUrlininikh uachaJ (A 
criti(]ue of abstract principles, Moscow iSSo) 
and “Eilosofskiya nachala tselnago znaniya” 
(Idiilosophieal foundations of a unified science, 
in Zkiiniu! Ministerstra Karodnafio Pros^rsh- 
chniiya, vol. cxc, 1877, pt. ii, p. <>0-99, 235-53). 

Solovye\ s second j>eriod was characterized 
by an increased interest in theology and a turn 
toward the Uatholic chinch of the West. The 
duel works of this jHTiod were his I cliky sport 
khrislkinsknya polhika ('J’Ik* great dispute and 
C’hristi.m politics, Moscow 1SS3) and La Riissie 
(t /’<////'\r uinrn\silh' (]\iris 1S89, 3rd ed. 1922). 
Solo\ ve\ ’s princijxd theme was the itlea of a 
gradual elexation of man to (iod. He soon came 
to the conclusion that the “di\ inization” of 
humanitv could be .ittainial only through a uni- 
fied unn ersal church which should combine the 


principles of discipline and freedom. Such a 
church, he found, existed in Roman Catholi- 
cism, and he env isaged a future world thc(x:racy 
in which the spiritual leadership would rest wdth 
the pope in Rome and the political leadership 
with the Russian czar. At the same time he 
criticized severely the inactivity of the Russian 
Holy Synod and broke tic finitely wdth the 
Slavophiles. As a result of this intellectual evo- 
lution Solovyev developed a negative attitude 
toward every manifestation of nationalism and 
thus found many points of contact w ith Russian 
liberal Westernism. His series of articles against 
the reactionary nationalists w^ere collected under 
the title Natsionaltiy vopros v Rossii (The na- 
tional question in Russia, 2 vols., St. Petersburg 
1891). 

I’he third period, as represented chiefly by 
his 7 V/ raz^ovora o 7'ovn(\ proi^n'csse i kontsc 
Tsvmirnoy istorii (St. IVtershiirg 1899, 4th eil. 
1904; tr. by A. Bakshy as H V/r, Proi^orss and the 
Juid of History^ London 191 5), reflected Solov- 
yev’s great disappointment with regard to the 
possibility of a realization of his theosophic 
aspirations. He no longer held that history was 
progressing toward the reign f>f Ciod on earth 
but predicted the advent of Antichrist and the 
destruction of IkiroptMU civilization by a Mon- 
gol invasion Ital by |aj)an. ’Phe year 1896 marked 
his formal conversion to Roman Catholicism. 

pAri> Mimi kov 

irorA’v: Sohrauiv stuhinenv, 10 \ols. (St. Petersburg 
1001-07, 2nd ed. mil m). Soio\\e\'’s most impor- 
tant works h.i\e l>een irar.slaietl into (.iermaii by Ii. 
Kohler a.s Au%*cividiltc 11 4 vols. (Stuttgart 

1921-22). 

Comult: I Icrbii-rny, Michcl d’, ( 9 / Ncirwajj Russr: l \ 
So/o 7 '/r 7 ' (Paris 1911), tr. l>y A. Al. Buchanan (London 
1918); 4 Vubet/ko\, E. AJ/tomzrrtsauif l\ So/o7'- 
yv 7 Ui (SolovyevV outj(.»ok on the worltl), 2 vols. 
(AIoscow nn3); Sackc, Geori^, IP. S. S(don'jc7vs 
(h’S(fiicktspkdo7op]iiv (Berlin 1921)), with full bibliog- 
raphy; KoschewnikofF, A., "Itie ( ieschiehtsphiloso- 
phie Wladimir Solowjews" in RussiscJter Gcdaukcy 
\o!. i (1930) 305-24; Alasaryk, T. G., Russlatid tind 
Europa, 2 vf>ls. (Jena 1913), tr. by E. and C. Paul a.s 
The Spirit of Russia (London 1919) vol. ii, eh. xvii. 

SOLVAY, ERNEST (1838-1922), Belgian so- 
cial refoniier and s(x:iologist. As an inventor and 
industrialist Solvay amassed a large fortune, part 
of which he devoted to philanthropy and to the 
organization of various research institulcs, par- 
ticular! v the Institut de Sociologie Solvay. The 
labor troublt‘s of the iSSo’s aroused his interest 
in the social problem. An aristocratic and bour- 
geois reformer of the tvpe ot Samt-Simon, Owen 
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and Defuisseaux, Solv-ay was oj^post-tl to the 
socialist view that the working class unassisted 
can bring about a new society. In philosophy he 
adliercd to a system based on an integral and 
monistic materialism. Man is subject to the do- 
minion of law, a “universal detenuinisTii " and 
all man’s acts obey the laws of'.i pliysieoehernieal 
energy which is transformed into social eiiergv. 
His system of “social energetics’' naliaed tht‘ 
totality of i)if)logieal and social phenomena to 
fundamental phvsie(K hemical aetions and reac- 
tions. 'The rigid, mechanical tialure of Sohav’s 
materialism pre\ented him from recogni/ing 
that superstnictural social jdienomena aec|ulre 
a certain autonomy and are subjeet to their ow n 
laws. This in part e xplains tin* utojuan charac ter 
of his general social \ ieus. Allhougli lu‘ rejtetetl 
revealed religion as a iorce retardin’: social evo- 
lution, his faith in science, in l!ie ab.^ilute eer- 
tainty of its dedtieliom, led him to a hind ol 
positix istic aiul materialistic imsiuisjn. In j'oli- 
tics Solvay ackiiowledgcd the- di'clim* ol the 
lib<*ral idcol<^g^ , its insullicicncN' aiul it'> anachro- 
nisms: “'riic man of our d i\ wants more than 
liberty.” A jiionccr ol mans iet<'nn‘-, including 
social insurance, he deVs lop^ d a theory of 
“social productis ism” whicli was t(» organize 
prodnelion lor the general wt liarc. I his in- 
vobed a problem ol “lational soi-ial le\ cling,” 
not a [irobkan oi classes, and implied recognition 
of a natural social liitu'arch} based on capacity 
(cupiuitariiil), ojiposctl to the hiinueliv of 
wealth aiul sciw ing the int<‘rests ol the a\eivge 
man. Solva\’s system mchulcd a form of “soci.il 
accoimliiig” which was to repkue money with 
a unit ol account b«ise^! on a h\ed value, abstract 
and alisolnti*, representing a mortgage or “se- 
lairity” on ]>ioj>ert\'. 1 Ins soei.il aeconntmg was 
an ext<*nsion ol Proutlhon s mutualist conei'p- 
tions, although SoKa) ^\as strongly iniluemaal 
by the system of cheeks and posta' translta's, 
then a novelt\ . lie advocated tliat di * security 
of “earnetl ’ lortuiies be insuivil aiul ime.iriied 
wealth suppresseil bv a tax on inheritances to 
continue from generation to g<‘nerati<ni, so that 
gradually “hereditaiy eajdtal woukl be abol- 
islied. At the same time he ia\ on-il tlu- nationali- 
zation of enterprises whose eeonornie value had 
been ]iroM‘d and which e<»uld be directed by the 
capaciiariat . d'his “free socialization woukl 
assure the security ol “earned lort lines and 
gradually give the slatt* a prejHUideraiice in 
industry: the funds oi itulividuals woukl be de- 
posited at fixed interest with tlie state, wliich 
would invest them in the appropriate enter- 
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prise's. Solvay s itleas Iftid considerable influence 
but much less than those ol the s ci.ilisK'>, with 
wIioTii he had much in eommon althougii he 
disagreed, among other things, with their \ iew 
of proiit. He contributed to the development of 
a school ol soeioli)g\' whieli has a eoiisider.ible 
achievement to its credit, but \diich gradually 
di\est<d itself of Solvav's ideas, parlicularl) his 
eonception of money. 

R. J. I.KMOlNIi 
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SOXNl'AkW \, i.ldllH )ld) (Ger- 

man newspajxer publisluM- aiul political leader. 
Sonnemann was born ol Jew ish parents in 1 Ideh- 
berg near W ur/burg. He attended seliool at 
Ollenbaih and settled at I'raiiklort in iSp>. At 
the age of foiirli'cn hi' entered his latluT s busi- 
ness and wid(‘ tra\ elmg in this eomieetion siaw ml 
to broaden his outloolv. Alter his lailita ’s de.ith 
in I he assumed dirt'ctioiiol the business and 
later tr.mslormed it into a banking eslablish- 
ineiil. d'he general prosperity ot llu' years 1^55- 
qt) furthered the sueei'ss ol the young banker. 
Soiinemaiin , however, was too much interesletl 
in polities and gt'neral alkiirs t(i feel content 
with these activities; jiraelical needs as well as 
iourn.ilistie inelinatioiis stimulated his desire to 
<‘stablish a newspaper. Out of the (tcschdjts- 
hrrichic issued on twery exchange day lor his 
eustomei.'v by the h'ranklort banker Rosenthal, 
Sonnemann in conjunction with the kilter de- 
vt“lo]U‘tl a Fran/ifiirtcr llandi Iszi itufv^. Tor many 
years he gave but p*irt f>f his time to the news- 
paper. Jn 1X51), however, when th(‘ business 
journal was transformed into a political nevvs- 
jiaper, the P'nmhfurtir Zritufii>, the situation 
changed aiul Soniieinann’s life bec-amc indis- 
solubly bound up with the history of that pub- 
lieatitm. He direetcul the entm'prise in the same 
fearless, democratic liberal spirit which he 
evinced as a Reichstag deputy from 1S71 to i<Sy6 
and from 1878 to 1884. 'riuis he advocated the 
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rapprochement hetween < Germany and France 
after the Franc'o-Pnjssian War, ()[>jK)sed the ImH 
for the annexali )ii of Alsace-Lorraine lo the 
cinj)in* uilliout a j>lel)iseite, attacked the So- 
cialist Law and s»jjipo’*te(l a jiliti for workers’ 
insnrani'c. 'riies<‘ polilii'a] actn ities incurred for 
liiin theeninit\ of Hisniarck, v. ho once e\ en went 
so far as to acc use- lirn of s( crc-l lefalions 
with thc‘ fw'ench t^^o\ernnu‘nt. Sonneinann’s threat 
.nni was to transform tlic-old ahsolnti^l military 
state into a hoinyc-ois constilulional state, fic- 
made skilful use ol his pajnr in emj^liasizini; 
tlu'se jioints. I 'ndcr his diiection the Fninh/inttr 
ZritiDiy hecanu the most important (Ica'inan 
nevNspape-r and the most influential or^aii of 
(ierinan liheral ojanion. 

S. Krxcm i.R 

('nnsn/f : ( hu htr Jci I' Hmhjurtcr Z* ituny fl 'nink- 
ior t r <11 I ). 

SONNI'iNFIA.S, 1 KldIli:RK jOShdMI VON 
(173.! I <S 1 7), (ierman m'ocanierahst. Soniieii- 
fels was horn of Jewish jiareiits who migrated 
from Mora\i<i, IxHaine convened to Roman 
C’atholicism and settical in \ ienna. lie* studied 
law at the Lniversitv of \ ienna and W4IS ap- 
[)ointed professor of cameral science in I7hj; 
h(‘ taught also at the d'h(‘rc'sianiim and the 
Savoyisciie Ritterakademica 'J’lie wade ac*ce|)t- 
ance of liis political and (‘conoitiic views -his 
chief work, (irundsatze dvr Polizcw JJaiid/utaf 
und FinatiZ7cissvNsTli(ift , was the standard text- 
hook for several dc-cades ■ and his role as adviser 
to Maria 'Lherc'sa, Josejih 11 and Leopold it 
mad(‘ him one of the most influential persons in 
shaping the political and economic* policies ol 
Austria. In the* field of social reform he was es- 
]H‘cially prominent as an advocate of state sup- 
port of the sick and in ]H-nal reform as an op- 
ponent of torture and capital punishmcait. 

In politic'al theory Sonnenfels stood scjuarely 
on mercantilist ground, adhering to the tiu-ory 
of enlightened absolutism. lie conceivcal the 
state as a conscious entitv \c*sted with the posi- 
tive duty of improving the lot of the people lo 
the point of guarantc^eing a minimum of exist- 
ence to all willing to work. Like the oldcT 
cameralists, he c'onsidercal a large j)opulatioii to 
he of central significance to national economy 
and appraised all mc‘asures of c*conomic policy 
in the light of their eflect upon the growth of 
population, d'hus he advocated the promotion of 
those imlustricxs which prov idc* a greater volume 
of employment, favored small holdings in land 
as encc:)uraging a larger rural poj^ulation and 


condc‘mned the restrictiv'e effects of monopolies 
and guilds. In the interest of his population 
pohc-V hc‘ urged the limitation of imports to raw 
materials and the stimulation of e\p(.)rls. His 
icl(*al, however, was a self-contained territorial 
state. L alike the older metrantili.sts, he grasped 
the conce]>t of balance of jiayments hut, in 
conformitv to his jvipulation jirincijde, he re- 
garded as favorable onlv that balance of pay- 
ments which results not merely in pecuniary 
excess of pavanent accruing to the country hut 
in an incrc‘ase in the volume' of employment in 
the rc‘S])c‘Ctive national economy. 

In monetary policy Sonnc'iifc'ls modified the 
early statements of the ciuantity theory by 
emphasizing the significance' of credit. I le looked 
upon monc'V not solelv as a mc'dium of c'xchange 
hut also as a productive factor, lie rejected the 
c*anoiiic*aI prohibitifui cd iiitert'st and treatc'd the 
latter as jirice for tlu' use of ca]ntal: he believed, 
however, in the economic dc'sirahility of low 
rates of intc'rest. In his banking theories he was 
influc'iic'c'd by John Law and held that the banks 
hav ea currenev as we ll as a credit function. Like 
most of his vic'ws Sonnenfels' fiscal doertrines 
followed essc'iitiallv those of Just i; he crontiiiued 
to c'THjdiasi/e t.ixation against the public domain 
4IS tiu' main source' of revc'nue; he was a consist- 
c-'iit advocate of indirc'ct t.ixation; and he con- 
dc'inmc'd all forms of rc'vc'iiue farming. On 
social grounds Sonnenfels tavorc'd the main- 
tenance of an c'c'onomic balanc'e between the' 
various branches of indiistrv and therefore 
rc'jc'Cted excc'ssive urbanization. 

Ki irr Zji:i,i;NZi(a:R 
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2!id cci. NurcmlH-rr 17S2), Ltiffudtn in d i l\tlizn- 
insscmiludl (\icuna I77l»), LcitfadiU in den llund- 
Uuuis-u'issensiludlen \e\M\.\ I77t>), i'iflitnt he .‘Ihhand- 
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WirtschaftslcJirett, Kid Linn cisilat, In'.tnu; iui 
Wdlwirtsdial't und Scevcrkc-hr, iMoblniit dcr Wrlt- 
u'irtschaft, no . 50 (Jena ly^o) eh. 111. 

SOPULS'rS. The philosopliical and social doc- 
trines of the sophists reflected tlie spirit of 
skepticism and almost of tlefeaiism in all things 
which in the middle of the filth century i'..c. 
engulfed Greek philo.sophical, ethical and politi- 
cal thought. Ultimately perhaps this mood was 
incidental to the swing hiawtvn too much 
assurance and too Jiuich doiiht in \thic!) tht‘ 
human mind seems always to move. Hut it luul 
also more specific causes in tlu* condition t)f the 
times. Philosophically ^ and lo tiie more thought- 
ful, the great const met i\a.' epoch of s]h( illation 
initiated hy 'Thales and (.’ ipped Iw I )enioc! iii’.. 
presentetl the spectacle of dKimetiac-all\ opj.osed 
systems pretending to eijiial truth and founding 
their c^onclusions on e jiially soud and cominc- 
ng grounds. Religious fundamentahsm to(» w.is 
rapidly waning. Orthodox beli<d was dissoh mg, 
on the one hand, before tin onrnsl' of in\stie.il 
sects like Orphistn and, on tlie otlier, beloR- the 
s]>reatl of out and out agnosticism /lul disbclid . 
which found, esjH’cially in the c niiciiliaicd and 
hroacl minded cities of Ionia and ^ iraecia M.igna. 
a congenial and lertile soil. T'urtlicrmore trachg 
travel, w’ar and the growing inieixat in histoiw 
and in the customs and institutions even oi 
non -1 lellenic, “harbarian” nations (as e\ ideneed 
by lIeri»dotiis) were inculcating the spirit of 
cosmopolitanism aiul drawing attention to tlu' 
relative*, unstable and c'oiillictirig character of 
political institutions, social usages, religions be- 
liefs and cvcai moral stand. ini.'* and ideals, not 
only in the contemporary worhl at lar;u‘ but in 
the successive generations of any given com- 
munity. 

Athens, where this growing sc’isi* of relativity 
was (lestincid to receive philosopliic iormulalion, 
could not, for all its religious eons<’M..itism, its 
xenopliobia and its suspicion of Ion '1.0 liberal- 
i.sm, remain altogether nnsj^otted by the vvoild. 
'Phe Athenian mind was too iiuiuiring and in 
everything cxct*pt rc-ligion loo opt*n to icmaiii 
inscTisitive to the winds of tlie new doctrines. 
Moreover vvhiitevTr immunity its traditions 
might have conferred was fast being worn down 
by the march of political and economic events. 
The rise of the Athenian empire had brought 
wealth, and with its accumulation and adulation 
of wealth ideals of expediency and worldly suc- 
cess at all costs were fast supplaiiliiig the ancient 
pieties and challenging the standards of the past. 
It was, however, the exigencies of the demo- 
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eratie form of government tliat invited the 
fertilization of the fallow field. Representative 
government w.is unknown, and not only the city 
but the whole empire .was run bv a “town 
meeting," in vvhieli every Athenian citizen was 
obliged to be his own conijressnian . And the 
absence of jirofessional lawvei;'. forced him also 
to pkad liirectly in the law courts. Hence, as 
policies and situations bccaiiu* inori* eompli- 
eated and litigation more li eminent anil more 
invojvcil. it was increasingiv imperative lor him 
to acquire the ablhtv to press or to deft'iul his 
eaust* before the \.-.seinblv and liis c.ise liefore 
the couris. As a lesult of this neetl and also ot 
the develojdng intiTest in science the old “elas- 
siivii" svsiein of Athenian (‘ilneation gave way 
♦ o the u«*mai!ii for the practical and the u.scful, 
anJ j>rolossiorial training in the art of persua- 
.-^lon, or rhetoric, a-^suined a dominant position 
in ill ■ new 1*11: 1 icnhim. 

'To m<‘el this ii(*nhmd iheri* arose a t la.ss oi 
le.ichers Known as “vvise ones,” or sojdiists. 
Recruiu'd larcelv from 1 oreigiu*rs from Ionia 
and Gi.ieci.i Maejia, their sta v kcs vv<.*te more 
frt*qn<*ntlv at Hk comm.ind of ilu* rich than of 
the poor, 'They \M‘re doonu'd, then, from the 
beginning to arouse i»opuiai anlagonism. More- 
(>vi*r, although da* more eminent members were 
bone.sl, their number int'iiuled rn.mv unscrupu- 
lous men, who bv their willingness ’.o help their 
clients win any case, hovve\(‘r sh.ulv, at ans cost 
brought their calling into tin* disrepute that has 
made of the word “sophist ” a term ol reproval. 
Plato siimnu'd up the c'ase against them ior all 
time when lu* accused them ot rnaKing the worse 
eaus<‘ appear the better, and the belter the 
worse, it was not tla reioie altogellu*r an acci- 
dent that the new skeptical spirit .shouhl have 
found its greatest jdnloso]duv'al e\j)onents in the 
two most eminent sojihislsoi the* day, Piotagoras 
of .\bdera anti (iorgias of Ueontmi, both of 
whom spent mneh of their life in Athens, 
wJiere they had a great rejmtation as teachers 
of rhetoric and attainetl position and fortune. 

Of the V'oluminous writings of Protagoras two 
fragments alone have survived: one an expres- 
sion of agnosticism ri.’ganling the e\istenc(‘ of 
tlie gods, the other the famous dictum that 
“Man is the measure of all things, of things that 
are, that they an*, and of things tliat are not, 
tliJ* they are not.” 'J’his fragment is commonly 
iiiterj^reled as a denial of universal truth valid 
for all men. Tkich man is the sole and final judge 
of what seems, anti therefore is, true to him, 
and there is no higher aiilhority to weigh and 
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decide between conflicting individual opinions. 
Nay more, since a man is constantly changing 
his mind, what seems and is true to him varies 
from moment to moment, so that truth is a 
matter not only of the individual hut of the 
instant. 'The intellectual skepticism enunciated 
by Protagoras was ably seconded by (iorgias, 
who in his ()// Naturr or ihc Non -exist ml 
argued that certain knowledge of any sort 
was impossible ar]d, even if it could exi.st, was 
incoinmunicaible by one individual to another. 

'Phe religious implication of their teaching 
was boldly recognized and enunciated by the 
sophists. Indeed IVotagoras’ agnosticism led to 
his exjnilsion trom Athens. In the next genera- 
tifin llippias j>reached that religion was a man 
made devii'e for ('iiforcing morality through fear, 
and Ihodicus taught that the gods are personifi- 
cations of natural lV>rces and objects. 'Phe moral 
inferences, howe'er — that universal .standards 
of right and wrong are as fictitious as absolute 
truth and falsehoocl, and that the individual is 
the only judge of tlu* nairality of his own con- 
duct as well as of the truth of his own thoughts 
and no judge at all of the right or wrong of his 
neighbor’s bi*havior — w'(‘n‘ slower in being 
drawn, liuleed Protagoras anti (iorgias were 
pinks of pro]>riety in their teaching and deport- 
ment. So too were iVodicus and llippias, w^ho 
inclined to the austtTe, cynic ethics of self- 
suflicieiicy. Nevertheless, the inference W'as plain 
aiul was indirectly suggested at least by Pro- 
tagoras’ doctrine that the mind has no native 
morality but is taught virtue much as it is taught 
mathematics or history, and by (hirgias’ con- 
tention that virtue is many, not one, and differs 
with age, temjierament, occupation, .sex and the 
like. J*rodicus and llippias moreover came near 
to ]>reaching directly, if not to practising, the 
doctrine of relativity in morals when they gave 
jirominence to the distinction betwwn things 
foundetl on nature and those based merely upon 
man made conventions and classified law and 
traditional morality among tlu‘ latter. llippias 
indeed is represented by Xenophon as arguing 
that men arc under moral obligation to obey 
only natural Liws, and bv IMato as condemning 
the laxvs and restraints devised by mankind be- 
cause they so often enforce behavior contrary 
to nature. 

All this, however, was oTily wild talk and 
the times were now prepared for more radical 
ideas, d’he rise of proletarian government at 
Athens after the death of Pericles and the slow 
agony of the Peloponnesian War had intensified 


class hatreds within and national enmities with- 
out and had infected the Athenian public wath 
a cynicism in ethical theory and firactise wdiich 
seems completely to Iiaxe undermined what 
remained of traditional morality. 'Phus sophists 
like Callicles, I’hrasymachus and Polus openly 
attacked the old fashioned notions of right and 
wrong and advanced views some of which have 
a curiously modern flavor, 'i'here is, for ex- 
ample, a premonition of Hobbes’ vision of the 
bellum omnium contra omnes in the a.ssertion, 
reported and attacked by Plato, that all men 
naturally desire to do injustice anti are restrained 
from so doing solely by the fear of su liering 
injustice in return. And C’allicles, in a manner 
heralding Niet/schc, maintained that conven- 
tional stantlards of right and wrong Wde merely 
a Sklavcnmoral , devisetl by the many weak as a 
protection against the natural riglit of the feu' 
strong to rule and exploit them — a view which 
W'ent hand in hand with Critias’ explanation of 
religion as a devita* to cht‘ck by fear secrt*t 
evasions of conventional standards. Incidentally 
this preaching was ]>erfectly summed up and 
practised by the Athenians in their n'jdy to the 
prot<‘sts of the i.sland of Al(‘los, which in the la.st 
years of the Peloponnesian War th(w hatl tried 
forcibly to aniu^x to tht* empire. When the 
islanders appealetl to justice human and divane, 
the Athenians retort(“d: “You know as well as 
we do that right as the world goes is only in 
c[uestion between ecjuals in power, while the 
strong do what they can, and the weak suffer 
what they must." And when Melos, trusting in 
the gods aiuI the righteoiisnc‘ss of its cause, 
attemjited to resist, the Athenians }>romj'>tly 
landed an expeditionary force, massacred all the 
male population and sold the women and chil- 
dren int(> slavery. 

By far the most radical of the younger genera- 
tion of sophists w^as Thrasymachus, w^ho denied 
the existence even of such a thing as natural 
rights. I'or him the stning had no inherent right 
to lord it over the weak, d'hey^ simply happened 
to rule by the accident of their .strength, and 
right and WTong were determined solely by their 
caprice and had no other authority than their 
aliility to impose their behests hy force tnajeure. 
In these circumstances the "natural" attitude of 
the mass of mankind tovvartl the legal and moral 
restrictions imposed upon them w^as one of cir* 
enmvention at all times and of open defiance 
when possible. That Thrasymachus is reported 
also as questioning the guidance of the world 
by a divine providence is not surprising. 
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The widespread and influential character of 
these teachings, which both sprang from and 
contributed to the demoralization of the age, is 
attested by the sustained and vigorous attack 
to which they were subjected by Socrates and 
Plato. Indeed it was Socrates’ task to rediscover 
universal and authoritative human sanctions for 
a morality binding upon all mankind. And it was 
left for Plato to transform these standards into 
ideas, and to find a metaphysical sanction for 
them in the nature of reality itself. 

The sophist outburst of skepticism quickly 
petered out, as the validity of moral standards 
was restored by Socrates, and philosophy under 
Plato and Aristotle returned U) constructive 
thinking. Hut for all tliat it fostered moral unies^ 
and confusion, its infiueiKc was highly salutary. 
Its critical and doubting spirit, in pricking of 
philosophic j^retensions to a]>M/lute knowledge 
and its suspicion that the liuman point of \ievv 
is relative remaint'd It) ligiilen for all time every 
philosopher who came into the world. lUnce- 
fortli no system could ignore tlie part pla\etl by 
mind in its making or take itself loo seriously. 
I'urtherinore the ])hik)sophic<il meditatu>n u['on 
moral, ])olitical and social prol)lems instigattnl 
by the sophists made of etlncs oiu‘ of the major 
branches and jiroblems of philosoj>hv. And the 
doubts they cast upon accepted standards, the 
disrepute into which they brought orthotlox be- 
liefs and the broad minded, relativistic outlook 
which they adopteil anil encouraged iielped clear 
the ground of much that was outworn and to 
the foundations for ail subsequent theoiies of 
morals based directly upon reason and upon 
empirical fact. 

B A. (i.FiLU-R 

Sen Naturvl I.aw; l.ooie; Mohai.s; C>nu’s. 

Consult: Ikirkci, Ernest, CneU PolifuJ Theon (znd 
cd. London ch. , Willomdiln , W. \V„ roIUual 

Thrones of the Aniient \\'otld{\e\\ York -003) ch. a; 
(Jumper/, d'., (irieihisi he J)enher, 3 '-‘1 - (Eeipsit- 

iSgt>-n;02), Ir. by E. Muraius and 1.. I* Ik-riy, 4 
\oIs. (London i <>01-1 a) vol. i, bk. iii, di. Burnet, 
]ohn, Greek Thih/suphy (Loiukni 0)14) dn vn; (Tom- 
perz, Ildurieh, Sophistik /(/ie/onA- ( I.eipsie 1912). 

S(jREL, ALBFJrr (i.S42-iqob), French his- 
torian. Sord’s career provided admirable prepa- 
ration for his work as a historian of trench 
foreign affairs, lie came of an industrial family 
at Ilonfieiir. Wdiile studying law at Pans he 
sought to firoadcu his intellectual d<*velopmcnt 
as a volunteer iTiember of Tulcs Quichcrat s 
classes at the Kcole des Charles In i<S66 upon 
the advice of Guizot he entered the Foreign 
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Office, and during the siege of Paris four years 
later he was sent to "Fours to assist the comte de 
Chaudordy, who was delegate of foreign atfairs. 
As a member of the Foreign Ollice staff Sorel 
had access to documents denied outsiders, a 
privilege he retained even after his retirement. 
Sorel remained in the horeign Office until iNyb, 
when he resigned to become secretary of the 
presidency of tlie Senate; this position, which 
likewise offered him opportunities to study ineii 
and events, he held for twenty-liye yeai -.. lumle 
Boutmy had already created the Ecole Libre dc s 
Sciences Politi(|ues and bad invited Sorel to 
lecture cii the diplomatic bisloiw of luirojw, 
opening for him a long and ilisiiiuMUsbed career 
as a teacher horel was elected to the .\catlenuc 
dcs Sciences l\ioiali*sct Poliliqu(*s in and 

to the Acatlcmie I'r.mvaise in iSt)4. 

Out <f his work grew liis firsi \olunu*, Ju' 
traiti ilc Paris du Jo \ori mhn‘ / Vy y i^Bans 
iS-'). 'Elirce years latn appealed hi^ UisUme 
diph'ttialiijuv iii la i^urrrc j ratno-allt inatuh (a 
vols., Pans 1S75), still lecogm/ed as of sabie; it 
was objective in allitude, alllioiigh Soi v^l 1 uium- 11 
had been an .r. t >r in tlu- great drama, lbs 
gieatcst woik was IfEatofu cl la l\cr<thilinn 
j raft^atsc (<S \ols., P.iiis jNNi; p<l /th ed 

iqo 4 ). Never lias diplomatic hisloiw bicu 
written with a moie pencirating inb llijn'iici* 01 a 
gnsitiT artistic p >wiT in sctliiig ili'* st igv aiul 
delineating the actors. I he doeuuienlation of 
the voiiiiues on the rexolulion up to 17US 
more solid than that lor the Oina'torv and the 
Napoleonic j)eriod. io)r material outside 01 Pan ; 
Sorel relied almost wholly ujioii priiiled colie< - 
tions. Likt* dc 1 oc<jue\ illi* and luilikt^ 1 aiiu , Ik 
considered the revolutionary movement and 
policies as primarily a fullilmeiit of tendi'iieies in 
jiroeess under the old regime. 1 iis main lliesis as 
a lustoriaii of Preiich foreign affairs was that 
once the revolutionists began to annex territory 
and to claim tlie “natural frontiers,” the 
struggle with Europe and especially with I'mg- 
land was iiievitalile and permanent; for the 
Ehiglish at lea.st would never rest so long as 
Belgium remained in P'rcnch hands. Najioleon 
thus becijmes a defender of national interests 
rather than a conqueror impelled by towering 
ambition. SorePs ideas on history and histoncai 
writing are developed in volumes of collected 
essays, notably Ksscdts dfitslotrc cl dc crilafuc 
(Paris iS<Sz, iztli ed. 1894) and Suuvcaux cssuis 
d'histoire et dc critique (Paris jSqS). 

Hi nrv E: Bour.nk 

Consult: Picot, Oeorges, “Notie.e historiciue siir l.i vie 
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c*t k‘s travaux de M. Albert Sorol” in Institut do 
bVanco, AcaiU'''mio dos Scionoos Alcjralos ot 
iSiafim t't trai'aux . . . i^omptu vol. (Iwii 

( 1907) 20-57; 1 loss, fanny, AUntl Sort! als Ihsttniki-r 
Oo/i.i n/52); ]\lo!iod, (iabriol, in Rc 7 H( vol. 

\ni (l(>ob) (;j (ioocll, (i. P., Ihstoty llJlil iJlK- 

forums ni the J\ nieleeulh (Jevtury (J.ondon Joi^) [). 
24b 4f>, 27^) 77; (iiiVMt, Raym<»ml, and Alurot, 

I'lrrrc, ‘^Idiitlo entujur su/ ‘ |{on.i;)af to ot Jo I)irot- 
tniro’ par M. All>ort >t<aol,” an«! i)ii.mlt, J. I-.., 
“Albort Sou l: L'lhirope ri hi Rc. ohitmu fi tui^uio". 
So{)tiomo ]»;u t lo,” and “ Najatloon ot la pai •. on i-S 1 5, a 
pn;p()s dn doirncT \oliimo d’AiboJt Sou!” in Rr: ur 
d'histonr uiothifw rt i onlctnpo) (inn , \nl. \ (utoi 04) 
241 515 pn \ol. Ml ii()oy-oi)) 21S 2 f), and voi. 

(u>ob -07) 177 sj'j. 

SORI'J., (iI']OR(il.S ( 1.S47 - i()2j). P'roiul) so- 
cial j')liil{)so]dicr. 'riu' ]>nlitical luTsotialilv of 
St>r(.‘l lias l)t't‘i) tlipsul ijcot f)f mnth ('ontnn (‘rs\', 
since in tin; course ol liis ii(‘\ elonnieni he was at 
various linies alhliateJ witli nian\ eontradielory 
nioveinenls. (jeniaMll) ae(.'epte<l as the tlieoreti- 
cian of ^e\ohItionar^’ syiulicalisni he has alsv> 
been tlt'si'^nattal l\v Mussolini as the most ini- 
portaiil inspirer of h'aseisiu. 'Idu‘ \arions at- 
tempts, lounjed on almost i\cla'.i\(‘ considera- 
tion of l{(fjrxi<»is Mfr ht TioJmn^ Sortl’s most 
j>o]>iilar hut not his most represiait itiM'hook, to 
prt‘S(Mit him as a consistent politic d tiiinker arise 
from a one-sidod and doLnnatie interpretation of 
his tlioiiitht Only on tht‘ basis ol his funda- 
mental moral ideas is it possihh' to arrive at any 
imilied interj>reialion of Ins work and his 
spiritual and inti-ll<;ctual jiosition, and owen tho“se 
are not sulheient to explain (dearl) lh<‘ contrasts 
and the contradictions in his writings. 

Sorel w.is C'oneerned more with tlie di'xelop- 
ment ot a human l\pet!ian witli t he i-lahoration 
of a (.lelinite jmlitieal aiul s\stematie tloclriiKx In 
this respect he was not mdike Rromlhon, whose 
stronr^ intluenee is rexeaied in all Sorel’s hooks. 
Like I’nnidhon, Sorel was a tv]neal Fnaieh 
thinker. L\en alter ahandonini^ his career as en- 
t;ineer,tow Inch lu had devoted t\\entv-live> ears, 
he remained esseiiliallv a h'rench burgher \\ liosc 
political beliefs were' dominated bv notions of 
productive economic aeti\il\ and tetdini pie. 

Soreks iirst important book, Pnui's dr Sorralv, 
was a shari’i attack on the intidleetuals. 1 1 is later 
work Illusions du prnp'h was just as passionate 
an indictment of the “temerity” of the third 
estati% w Inch, he held, hail destroyed t!u‘ ndi^n of 
order. 'J’his wort, rexealed the i-onnections be- 
tween the democratic ideas of the eii^hteentli 
centurx and the economic conditions of the 
lime. Sorel, a militant pessimist rooted in the 
classicksin ol the seventeenth century, attacked 


the optimistic cultural hiiinani.sm and pacifistic 
faith in ])ro^ress characteristic of democracy. He 
soiip^ht tf) release the labor movement from its 
dost! connectiiMi with the “belief in progress.” 
'Lhiis although he at first fought side by side 
with Jean jaures in the struggle for Dreyfus, he 
subsequently turned from him in di.sillusion- 
inent and berame the theoretician of revolution- 
ary syndicalism. 

Soreks socialism sprangnot from a preoccupa- 
tion with the needs of the proiuariat but from a 
recognition of tbe moral disintegration of the 
ruling bourgeoisie, d'he labor inov ianent he re- 
garded always as a j'lieiiomenon ol world history 
with a unique histoi ieal value to be di.stinguished 
from the destructive “slave uprising of the 
masses.” He criticized the theory ot surplus 
value aiul aceumul aion and was opposed to a 
revolutionary transformation ol tlie economic 
sy.stcm. Socialism, according to Sorel, requires 
organi/alion of the pnFtariat aud not of tlu* 
economic sy.stcm. lie attacked kmaiicc cajutal 
but lavorrd indiistria.l capitahsm im tlu‘ ground 
tli.it the discipline and heroic exertions charac- 
Icrastic of th<‘ fitter ci e.it(‘ lht‘ moral ioiindations 
for the revolution of t!i<' pioletariat, which, ac- 
cording to S )jel, repiesents the virtues ot pro- 
ducers and w.uTion^. 

'khe same view ol imm.mit y is to be found also 
in I'is I'ltjh'xions sut lu «• iolr/n r,tlie literary go.spel 
of revohil ionai y syndicalism. llen‘ Sorel at- 
tc’nptixl a synthesis ol tbe ideas of Proudhon 
and the Maixiaii doeirinr of class struggle. In 
tliis case the jdidosojdiy < >1 1 Lmri liergson played 
a role in Son I's tbousdit similar to lliat of 1 legel 
in the Marxi.m .sv.suin. lieu* Sorel took a linn 
stand ag:ilnsi any mechanistic idea of i^rogress 
winch viewed .social change as historically and 
economically iketermiiuxl anil the realization ot 
soci.dism as an automatic ju'oeess. Sorid main- 
tained, on the contnrv, that the victory of the 
proletariat was bound up witli its lighting ethics 
and that the extent and tlie capacity for partici- 
jiation in the “mylh” of the general strike were 
decisive factors in the struggle. Soiel was not 
interested in the workers lighting for higher 
wages but rather in the lieroi-s of a “.social war” 
who as a social elite were to lead on to the open- 
ing of a TU‘\v epoch in history and civilization, 
'khe cn‘:itiye power (violence) of the j^roletariat 
must remain free and show itself superior to the 
purely technical economic ]H)vyer (force) of the 
bourgeoisie. Tlie doctrine of direct action im- 
jdies a sharp rejection of ev ery attempt at media- 
tion and humanitarian neutralization w'hich ac- 
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companies faitli in f)r();:^^ress. 'rhe ineviiahility of 
the final siru^i:^\v must also he borne in tnitui hy 
the bourgeoisie if it is i<> present a fornii- 
dable front against t!ie jirolelarial . Aetnaliy Sorel 
exerted a greater influence on the I’lench bour- 
geoisie than on hreneh revoUitionarv sxudical- 
isin, which soon disinti'graled; and it \vd Sorel 
himself to establish a closer reLiiionship \\iifi 
the right nationalist circk^s in 1- ranee before the 
World War. 

The war and tlu' ]x-ace signihetl for Sorel a 
“''rusade of democracy'’ and the incarnation of 
\. hat Pareto called “demagogic ]ilutocrac\ So- 
"el now became a conhrmeJ pe ssimist. It i .true 
that Bolshevism arom^v J his hopvs someuh.it, as 
is reveak'd in hisessa\ “Pour I a'nine" (appen<h\ 
iii to 5th ed. of his p. ^:;7- 5.{); but it 

is nevertheless doubtful tliat Sorej mavcorrecti\ 
be called a B Islnuik in this i.et j■•h.l1C of I.'-' 
activity. Still less ma\ he he n^gaukd as .m aJ- 
vot:ate ol Ihiscism. In both mo\eme'nts he' s.:\\ 
the tiuakening of tlu' modeitt i!a.lu:.tri.il man. In 
Lenin he saw a “Iklei* the- (ire-at,” anel m P.ol- 
dievisin a tvpical Russian ]'>h<‘n(U')i. non through 
which the Russian AMirhe-r was K' be e-(!ncateJ to 
discijdine anti work anel a “rcjmbiic e)i prenlue- 
ers” ert'Cted. d'lie soviets he- belie- ved were or- 
gans of prok‘tari<m sell-adniinislravKai which as 
genuine seieial authorities liad rephueel the es- 
sentially non-Russian ruling e-lass. Abeive all 
Sorel jiraised Lenin’s rc-ahsm anel the- large scale 
Soviet eeeinomic j)lanning. Such jdaiming con- 
stituted also llie basis ol his hopes tor haseltm; 
in this mosement likewise he value-d the person- 
ality of the leader, Mussolini, and the Italian 
anperialism of producers w hich he re-presented. 
Sorel considered the creation of such }>owe*rful 
nations as necessary ])rer<-eiuisites tor the de- 
velopment of socialism. 

Although Sorel’s po.sitiem was certainly syiTi]>- 
tomatic e)f contemporary antij^a: c.amentary 
movements aud ]xirtie ularly ot tlieu \e)lution- 
ary tactics, his importance should not be over- 
rated. Even his oft quote d theeiry of the e lite i. 
quite difTerent from the iiRologieal basis ol mod- 
ern organizations vvtiicli rest upon toree anel 
myth. Such contemjmrary phenomena ma\ be 
hiterpreted according to Seirel as manifestations 
of the de'spised mass democratic mo\cmcnts, 
which in the tiands of demaggigues be'eome 
forms e)f Be)napartist (’ae*sarism. Sf)rek like 
Pareto, was rooted in a lilx-ral republican aristoc- 
racy which W’Jis the source ol Ihs political laith. 

SlCMl Ni) XrrMANN 

Important tvnrhs: J,c pnu h dr Snrratr <^*aris iSS*;); I a 
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ruifie dll niotidr antique (Paris iSe)S, 2nd ed. ie)25h 
Ji\saj stir /Vh'//se <7 Vi tat (Paris igoi); Siv^qi di iriticn 
del (Palomw) igoa); JntKniuitioti d Fti nomie 

fnodertu' (I*aris igo.i, and t\l. igza); l.r systemr his- 
timquc dc Rctuniy 4 \ols. (Paris u)os -o(0; La di e invpo- 
sitiufi dll niarxisnir {VM'i'i ujoS,2nd ed H)io)\ R( flexunis 
V//I la Tulrtur (I\ins igoS. 5th ed. ’g.:i), tr. hy 
d'. Ih llulme (New- 'S'ork and tr. into ( ier- 

niati l>v I.iul\\i‘4 t )jipcnheinu*r .is I 'hn dir ilrivalt 
( Irirrltrut Iv maS); l.r\ i/Iusimn ilu ptainr<i (Pans moS, 
4th t-d. igagl, La 1 1 roluf imi d) rxjusirmw il*aris moe;, 
2nd ttl. jiHi). Main aiu\ pour wu throne du piolr- 
tanat ( P.n is nog, 2nd eil. n)2i); Dr Lufthtr du 
pt(Wttui(i\nir (Paris i(;2i, -.nd cai. iiiaSl; “bette're di 
( .e<»ri'es h( .u'l a H, C 'oKe iScjS 1 <)22“ in <7, vols. 

\\\ 111 V ig 27 

('on\u!t- 1‘tnni, ( Jaetan, (irorqrs Sorel (Paris ie>27); 
I. .Ill i!l't, .X'^ostiiu), (/ioiqio S(fK’!^ 1 on una Irttura 
njtt/'O 'i //(./i^Kome igio) h reiind, Ala hael, f 
•S’.'o g . • ; t. . i)f liofiati Kon^t 1 1 aftri\n!us (hianldort 
.vseoli, AIa\, (j'ronux Sotrl (iViris i()2l); 
l*aiel-», .enrees .Suiel” in I\onda, vnl. i\ (i(>22) 

5}! .jV!; ..assciii', Piiiie, Hriofiis Smel. 7 .e throniirn 
dr I'l. ifii ntdisinr, C'.ihie-rs ile la Qinn/-aine, sei . xviti, 
110. 17 < P.ins igaN). l.eonc, I-'niao, // fi('o-niarxi\nu>y 
Soul M,n\ (bnloL-na Heith, l*'douard, < 

ill \ rials ou qiirru th s < A/sws 1 Pai is INisse. h. 1 1 ., 

“eienf'es .Sotil’ in /o'llst hi if t jm PoJiUh, -.'oh xviii 
(ig2.S-2‘.l -(>1, and ‘"Sorels l astisnuu. iiiul sein 

'so/iahsniii." iii Slnhii' fui dir (Sr\i hit litr dr\ So:ria- 
Itsmus und dn . hht ilrrhrat onno^ \ ol. w ( ig.AO) 

.Sihmiii, (.111, }hr ot\s!t siu hiiiillu hr Laqr drs 
hrulf’cn Vat hnnrnlansntus (2nd esl. J\luni< h n>2t>); 
Weill, (ie<»ij.'tg lli^loirr du numvrrnrnt sodal rn 
J-nnur { \ii\ ed. Pans i(>24l. 

S()RENSEN, TIII'ODOR IXiii- 

isli .statistie ian. W hile practising mc'dicine in his 
native town of llol^ro, Sorensen made sevt-ral 
important statistical investigations on the con- 
dition of the working pe‘o})le and on the mortalilv 
of various classes of seiciely. d'he^sc studies 
gained him membership on various govern- 
mental commissions appointe'd to jircpare legis- 
lation on .soci.il insurance, d'he work of one of 
these commissions resulted after sewcral years 
of dc'biite in tlie enactment of voluntary sickness 
insuraiue (i«Sn2) to be administt'red through 
]mblicly sujiportenl friendly societies. Sorensen 
tiecame the first inspector of these friendly 
socic’lics. lie was a prominent member of the 
invalidity commission of 1 1)03-14, one of the 
accomjdishnients of wliicli wais an unemploy- 
ment insuranci- act in 1907, similar in character 
te» the act on friendly societies. Although already 
approaching bis seventieth year, he took on the 
ofF’ce of inspector of tln-sc s^)cieties, retaining 
this position unbl his death. 'Phe success of the 
Danish legislation as voluntary insurance against 
sickness and uiu'mj^loyment owed much to hu 
aliilily and personality. 
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'J'lie sound scientific basis of his statistical 
investi^ati(jns would probably have won him 
international renown, if they had not been 
])ul)lished solely in Danish. 

I IaKALI) W 1 STrRC;AAP.D 

UVvr/v*,v: Et Bubaff til Brh stiifv^i af K nhstadarhridrtr^ 
Mlkaar (( )t\ llic tnnditioii oi tovMi workcis) ((.’f>pen- 
b.iL't'n iSSo); Marhiuhcidcrrs i ilkatu i lyshr Jlt drafntrr 
(Condition of f.irni laborer^ (Coj)L‘nhaeen jSSi); 
Stdti'^tik 0/77 I lykkr\tilfticl(b- under ylrhrfde (Ao i- 
dt'nts at \\f)i lO (Copenhaufn iS.S:M; Bnrurdndi byhedrn 
1 J(jrski(//iL>e Suuijuuildai', 1 Duuuuuh ( Inl.ml niottality 
in \:irious( Imsm's oi sot ictv in Denmark) (Coy>c‘nliarc*n 
I h' okittKJtnishe k'lU holds of Jirshfueftii'e/seus 
hidflvdrisr jum I )hdi liy/u <h u (’I'lic intiuenre of e( 7 »- 
noniH conditions and cnipkiN nient on mortalit\ ), z 
\nls. C <M’'^‘^*bai'(‘n iS.S.| Kt,). 

(ionsulf: Kubin, Man us, and Tdai k, Clara, in Na-^ 
tiouiilokonouusk 'I'i</sshriftt \(»1. liii (n;i5) 1-9. 

S()K(;b:, I'RIbiDRIC'II ADOLF (1S27 1906), 
( ierinan-Anieric.in sricialist. d'liroiii;h the inllu- 
ene« of his father, who made bis home a station 
on ihe underground railway lor ]*olish rev(»lu- 
tionists. Sortie early entered the rex olutionary 
moxement. 1 b‘ esScajHal a senlenee oi death for 
his partieijiation in llu^ Baden rexolution of jS.p) 
and xxas expelled sneeessix clx' from Switzerland 
and fiom Bei^^iurn; hnall) , despite his objection 
to lixintt ill ‘I slaxe oxvniia^ eounlry, he settled in 
the Liiited States in 1S5.Z. Ilert* he kejn aloof 
from the moxeiiKMit headed by W’eitliiyc; and 
first became active in 1^57 as a leatlmyt member 
of the New York C’ommunist ('hib. After tlie 
Cixil War Sor^e or^ani/<\i amon^ (iennan radi- 
cals a Learie for ( ierman I'Veedom and I'liitx 
but lor a tew xears xxas more absorbed in the 
free thought moxenuMit. loillowin^ the failure of 
the Social Rartx of New ^ <>rk aurl \ icinity he 
dexottal himself alter iSfx) to the North Amer- 
iean lAaleration of the International Working 
Men’s Association. At the I Iatj;iie con^ness of the 
IntrTiiational he rvjuesented American elements 
in aceoid xvilh Marx and xxas made seertdary of 
the International xxhen the Marxians transferred 
its yj^eiuM'al olliet' axxax Iroin the reach of Bakunin 
to the I ‘idled States. It xxas his nudancholy task 
to “expel” xirtually exerv national federation. 
Alter the collajise of the International in itSyf) 
he xxithdrexx from actixe leadership, earnini^ his 
livelihood as a music teacher, lie continued, 
howexer, as adxiser and conciliator in the 
stru^jj^le of X .irioiis factions, insistint; always that 
before socialist labor could attempt to enter the 
]>olitieal arena it must be stronglv organized in 
trade uidons. He was thus not only the first 
authentic interpreter in the United States of 


Marxian socialism, hut through Gompers am 
Adolf Strasser, who respected him, he exerted a 
profound influence upon the American labor 
movement, lie made a valuable contribution to 
American labor history through txvo series of 
ailie*k*s which he contributed during the 1890 s 
to the ]>eri(KlicaI Acur Zett, in which he re- 
vealed an extraortl inary insight into American 
e'onditions. 

Sia.u; Pfri.man 

Cumult: C'omrnons, J. R., and associates, Iltsfory of 
Lahoiir in the United Etiite.y z xol.s. (Nt‘vx \ (uk 
iMehritie, kranz, “Der Sutviesrhe Brief w echi>el in 
heue Zeit, JahreMnp X\V, \»>1. i ( H)0() 07) JO- O), 50- 
57; Snree, k. A., “ I'nnni'runeen ernes Aehtuiid vier- 
zL'.eis” ill \eue Zeit, Jahie.me x\ii, \ol. ii (iScm)) 
J5()-()o, iSu 92, 2f.2-5f), 2S.1 SS, 317 20, ;^SI S4, 
414-jf), 445— 4S; Bneji und .hiseiiyf (lus Briejen ion 
Joh.Bhd. Beikn/Jos. Dief^.yni, Enedruh Engels, Kart 
Alaiw iniil . I. an /*'. /. Sorye und andeie, etl. by b. A. 

Soree (Stulle.ait T<)oh). 

SOd'O, D()MlN(.i() Dl- (i4().|-i5bo), S]>anish 
theologian and jurist. Soto studuxl at Alcala 
and Paris and laugfit philosojdiy *1! the former 
UTux'easitx . Sub^.eniKMil 1 \ he jometl the I)omini- 
can order and lectured at Salamanca, where in 
1552 he was ap]>ointed prima ]>r()fessor of the- 
ologx . Soto was an outstuiuling tnember of the 
Sjianish delegation at the C’ouiKil of 1 nait, 
where the Dominicans plaxetl an important 
role, and as ailxiser to CharK's v and his coun- 
cilors xvas inlhiential in the lormulatuni of 
Spain’s colonial jiolicx in AnuTica. He sum- 
marized for the goxernment the arguments in 
the famous xlebale bt^txxeen bray Bartolome de 
Las Casas and Juan (lines de Sepiilxedia con- 
cerning the causes xxhieh might justify war 
ag.iinst the Indians and their consequent sub- 
jection. 

Inlluencetl by his great conternjHirary Vitoria, 
esjieciallx in methoilology, Soto was a follower of 
'riiomas Aquinas, xxbose doctrines he extended 
and dex'eloped, reformulating the traditional 
problems within the scholastic scheme in rela- 
tion to his ovxn epoch, in this connection his 
work in international kiw, es]>ecially the law of 
war, is notexvorthv. Although some of his writ- 
ings have been lost, Soto’s jdiilosophy of law is 
revealed clearly in Dc justiria et jure (2 vols.., 
Salamanca 1 553 “ 54 ' Spanish by J. 

4 ’orrubiano Kipoll, Clasicos juridicos, vols. 
xvi-xvii, Madrid H)2z-j()), which consists of 
commentaries and classroom lectures upon the 
Sccuuda of the Summa of St. Thomas and of 
discussions of contracts, usury and other legal 
questions. In this work Soto gave juridical form 
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lo the moral ideas of Aquinas and atlempted to 
nring into practise many of the principles which 
the Spanish moral theologians defended. Ra- 
tionis ordinalio (ordinance of reason) as the 
criterion of law becarnethe foiindationof hislegal 
philosophy; and his writings, like those of the 
otiier S])anish philosoj^hers of the period, hear 
witness to the triiimidi of the intellectu.il current 
represented by Aquinas as opposed to Scotus. 
Soto olfereil a remarkable analvsis of the ilifler- 
ences between natural law and jus in- 

cluding the latter in positivt* law. 

] lis political doctrines likewise represented an 
application or develojuncnt oj those ol \(jiiin.is; 
nc was one of a great number of casuists who 
helped to reconstruct the etiue.i.1 norms ap 
plicalde to polities at a time when tlie\ hatl e\- 
perienced a proloimd transfonn.it ion in prac- 
tical usage. 

l\o.\n\ 

('tnisult: Cairo, W'Dantio I'ticL"', hn\ ( ,t!alu)iafI(>rrK th' 
lie \ '}t()ynr Dotu'ny.'o Ji \ /7 J ndio tir 

(Matlrid p, *1-1 M('tK(i/.il)al \iltill>.i, 

y\ It rfcl< i, “ I .a It'oiia jiiiiMn.i tic l.t l( \ •♦‘i'tin I ><»tJunLro 
Solo" in Studl jlhtsotli (i-ril(udl> l JuIlaUl (rinfoih </< / 
C( f ( ///o, \ < its, ( lo.^o n ) '"'f H. p. ill .■’7; 

Ik’llian il<‘ llerci-iia, Xuciiti, ‘ I A in.u stro l)oniinao 
iU: Sott) en la conlroM i aa tlv 1 ,.is C.i >a- <<*n .Scpul- 
\ciia” in (drnMa in/n/sh/, \ol \j\ 1 1 ' ' 7^ -40. 177~ 

Veil, K. 1’., " 1 ionuiiiiiue S<*to, i 4 <>)-i^no" in 
Hrrui’ ihunnstCy \ol. xii (ig04) 151 00, ami \ol. xiii 
(iyo5) 174 ()4. 

SOUddlKY, ROBliRT (1774-1.S4;), bnglish 
tioet, historian atul journalist. Xs an undergrad- 
uate, undiT tlu' inlluciu'e ol the idi‘as of Rous- 
seau and (jodw'iu, Soiitla-s ado|>ted a theory 
of ithNilistic eommunism and return to nature 
w fiich he and Coleridge called jiantisocracy. 'Jdie 
])rogrcss of the h'rcnch Rc\olution, honever, 
brought disillusionnicMit, and he 1 ccamcastrong 
d ory. He was one of tlu* chief founders ol the 
Ouartcriy Review (iSoij), for whic'* he wrote 
proliiicaily in defense of the Anglic.u ! .st.ihlisli- 
ment aiul the unreformed Rarliament. He als(» 
wrote poems, mostly long epics, and voluminous 
hi.stories of Spain and Spanish America. 1 hese 
are little read now', hut his liv(‘s of Nelson and 
Wesley liave survived. I lis outlook cm soeial 
problems entitles him to he el.issed among the 
Tory reformers, lie followeil (k>Ieridge in re- 
jecting the doTtiinatil laissez laire and iiulivitlu- 
alist philoso])hy. .An able propagandist, he cham- 
pioned on religious and humanitarian grounds 
numerous social reforms and wrote sym])athet- 
ically of the ideals of Owen, Spence and the 
early socialists Above all, he may he regarded 
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as the immediate inspirer of f.ord Shaftesbury 
in tlie m«)vement for factory reform. 

Ai.i Rri) CoHiUN 

Thr Lift' of Xrlsoti,' 2 \ols, lSi;?V, 

/V//' 7.//(f nf ll’fslfx , 2 \'(>ls. ( I .ontloii 1 S.io); Str Thotnas 
Aloft': Of, (iolliK/nii's fff] the ntui f*fo\fMits of 

Socif'tv^ 2 \ols. (Loiuion iS 2 ‘j), L s<ivs. Moral utui 
J*ohtnal, 2 \()ls. (Loiulon 

iLtmuh: l.tfcitntl (.iorro’^potuh tur, vil. by C. C. Soulhey* 
<) \t»ls. ( Lontlon ]S4(> so). Hnntoii, Cr.im*. Thr J^tliti-^ 
itil Jihiis oi thr Ftnfish Rtofnint ti i\ts ((>\f\>n.f nj2t>) p. 
S4 -r>b. Cobh.iri, Alt?t'tl, I'tlmuUil litttkr and thr Rn'olt 
avanist tin Idoditi ruth f'.tutiif\ (l.ontlon iu2«;) eh. vii; 
Haller, XViiliain, 'Thr I'.atly Lifr of Rolu'ft Stmthrv^ 
777/ lS/>\ t‘t>kimbM l’ni\ i‘isii\ , .sruilu". in bullish 
anti Cunip.iiatiN e 1 iter.iliii i-s (\t‘\\ 11)17), and 

“.S(uitlM-\\ La!'* It.ulu .ilisni” in M<Klern Lani^uaee 
'\ss<KM‘ Mil m} Aineijta, Ruhlit atiofis, M)l. ww ii 
I 0)22) 2Sl-<j2. 

)\'hR!dONdA’. It h.is been salt! that “what 
the t-im ‘v.ilut’ is to the seience of political 
cconomv , tlu‘ term bsoi creigntv ’ is to political 
scitaiee." So\eri‘igntv has somewhat v.iricd con- 
notations in the diflia'ent hr, inches ot political 
suenct\ bill it ahvavs signifies a higiiest govern- 
mental or K'gal anihoritv of sonn‘ sort. It is an 
important liTm in international law, eoTistitu- 
tional law ami ]>olitic,il j^lhlosopliy . 

In international law' sovert'lgnty is gener.illy 
held to be an essential qualification tor full nuau- 
bership in the family of nations. In other words, 
the subjects in w honi inhere the rights and ohli- 
gMtions defined by international l.iw arc states; 
anii a community is not a slate unless it is 
imk'pcndent of legal control b\ any otlicr corn- 
numitv ami is legally tree to determint* the na- 
ture of its ndations with all other communities, 
except in so far as it limits it 5 Ireedoiii con- 
Iraetuallv or voluntarily, d he writers on inter- 
national law ilo not as a rule regard this legal 
autonomy as incom])atible with the existtaiee of 
a bmlv of definite regulations to which civilized 
states generally render obedience and which arc 
sii]iporte(i by formal ami well recognized sanc- 
tions of a It'gal sort. According to the }>revailing 
conception a stale, although siibjtrt to inter- 
national law, is still a sovereign community be- 
cause the rules of the law are not decreed and 
the sanctions arc not applied by any common, 
unified authority, d'hc rules arc formulated 
chiefly through the cooperative action of the 
separate and etjual cornniunities obligated by 
them; and the sanctions are only the measures 
of protest or retaliation directed against an of- 
fending state by other states, acting severally or 
jointly. That is to say, the commands and sane- 
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Lions of interniitional law do not issue from a 
political superior to a political inferior, and there 
is therefore no impairment of tlie ‘V^xternal” 
sovereignty of the units siil)ject to such com- 
mands and sanctions. International law deals 
also to some extent with “internal” so\ereit^nty. 
Thus, speaking very ^^enerally, it recognizes that 
every state has, as a sovereign cennmunity, the 
legal right to select its own form of government 
and to regulate as it choos<*s its own territory 
arul the personal and properly relations of its 
citizens and subjects in so far as it does not 
exercise this right in such ways as to endanger 
the peace and safety of other states. InUa national 
law descril)es as “semisox ereign” a state whicli^ 
although acting in niaj)y esstauial respects as a 
self-governing Cf)mnmnitv, <‘\lernaJ]y anti inter- 
nallv, lias surnaidt red to another state a con- 
siderable measure of control oxir its ioreign 
relations or a riglit, under certain contingencies, 
of intervention in its domestic aflairs or which 
has not vet accjuired a status of comjdtlc (i.e. 
Tiormal) freedom in controlling its domestic and 
foreign policy (.vee pKoriAToaA'n ). 

Constitutional law and polilical theory arc 
concernetl with sovereignty c hielly as an attri- 
bute of the state considered internally. It is 
sometimes saitl that the iilea of soxereignty is 
peculiar to motlern political and legal theory. In 
respect to a particular conception ol legal soxvr- 
eignty the statement has validity. 'Thus in the 
classical (ireek ])olitical theory the state was not 
sovereign in the sense o( being abox e laxx . The 
authority of customary, or unxxriueii, lavxs, em- 
bodying the dictates of gods or of a universal 
rea.son, ranke<l higher than that of the decree's 
of even the highest governors of a state. In 
regard to the more general meaning of sover- 
eignty, however, there ajipears to be no essential 
distinction betxveen ancient and moilcrn ideas. 
For ct'i'tainly the ancient writers attributed a 
suj>erior authoritativene.ss to the state and ac- 
corded it a unii|ue function in upholding the 
legal ortler. Aristotle tlescribed the state as “the 
higlu'st of all associations . . . which embraces 
all the rest.” 'The leading (ireek and Roman 
political XV riters devoted much attention to ques- 
tions coni‘(*rning the right location and f)roper 
tasks of “tht‘ supreme poxver” xxitliin the state. 
Throughout most of the Aliddle Ages, it is true, 
tlu' stale xxMs not generallx the predominant 
organization xvithin thi' comniimity, and rcla- 
tivelv fexv writers clairneil any such position for 
It. Ituleed the state of ancient and modern politi- 
cal theory hardly existed. Organized control over 


the individuals x\ithin any region was shared 
generally by several authorities — ^Romari church. 
Holy Roman emperor, king, feudal lord, ciiar- 
tered town, guild the sexeral authorities oiten 
competing xxith one another in theii efloris to 
extend tlieir s[)heres of control. What laxvs tnerc 
were of a “civic” —secular and territorial— 
character were for the most part customary, 
vaiy’ing often according !() the boundaries of 
fiefs and toxvns rather tlian lai'gt'r political lines. 

In the later .Middle Ages xarious economic 
and soci.il chang(‘s tended, in tht'ir combined 
effect, to re.store the |U’actical poxvv'r and Tneo- 
retieal prestige of the state. On the one riand 
tlie clianges created a need for relief from the 
('onfusion of f>xer]apping and conflicting de- 
maiRls upon the* indixithiaTs allegiance, ami on 
the f)ther th('V weakened iht* authority of the 
chnrcl) as an agency of nnily. Tht* .stale apj>cared 
again to be, as it had bev'ii in ancient (h*eect‘and 
Rome, lh(* ino.st cornjn'lent as.sociation for the 
maintenance' of order and tram|uiIlitN' and the 
furlheranee of progress. In several regions of 
Europe strong national monarchies xxere evolv'- 
ing eoneiirrently with the decline of mediaeval 
institutions and ideas, and the docMrine of the 
state as a unique aulls)rity in determining the 
form and content of eix il laxv sc'rved as a useful 
llic'ory to e\[)lain ihe claims made in beliali of 
moiuirehs. To make the claims good it was nec- 
essary to deny limits either by an imperial or 
papal authority outside the stale or by rights of 
feudal lords, sc'lf-goxeniing toxvns and autono- 
mous guilds within the stale. The idea of a 
siijuviue national monarchy was implicit in ihe 
actual situation in hVance in the fifteenth cen- 
tury under Louis xi; it had already been made 
exjdicit in several brief tlu'oretical discus- 
sions, notably by I’ierre Dubois and Bartolus of 
Sassoferrato. 

In the late sixteenth century Jean Bodin, in 
his famous Dr rcpuhlicu, defined the eomnion- 
wealth, or state, as an “association of families 
and their common allairs, governed by a highest 
power [auprema potrstas) and by reason,’ and 
defined sox'ereignt)^ {inajrstas] as “highest pow^er 
over citizens and subjects, unrestrained by iaxvs 
{In^ihus W/f^c/).” “The chief mark of sover- 
eignly,” he said further, “is the power to give 
laxv to all citizens, generall)' and singly.” By 
virtue of the.se definitions as well as by a uis- 
cu.ssion of the sjx^cific attributes of the sover- 
eign Bodin has frequently been referred to as 
the founder of the doctrine of sovereignty, it is 
not certain, however, how far Bodin meant to 
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extend the powers of sovercirnty by character- 
izing it as legibus solula. He said explicitly that 
the sovereign is limited by “natural and divine 
laws” and by “laws of the realm” (Li>cs miturnc 
ei divinar and J(gcs /w/wV). 'riiiis under the 
limitations of natural and divine law the sover- 
eign could not violate private ]>ro]H‘rtY or Ineak 
contracts to wliich he was a party (unless in the 
latter case his sovereignty would be imperiled if 
he held to the eontraet); and “as to iwperii 
bgcs,'" he said, “tlie prince [the n'jiository of 
sovereign povver] cannot abn»gate or nuidify 
them, since they are attached to the \<‘r\ sover- 
eignty with which lie is clothed; such is the Salic 
law, whicli is tlu* foundation of our inonarcliv.” 
Bodin was not thoroughly clear and consistent 
in his position. Aj^parcntly he iiisisled upon an 
older idea that every political ruler is subject to 
customary lawswliicli hecaiinot lav fiilK change, 
while at thesanu' time he allcni|UiMi to estaldisl' 
the doctrine that there are rules of an ‘ <u’di- 
nary,” or “civil,” ehar<u:t('t vvhich become laws 
only by eonnnand of the ]n)liuca! sovereign and 
which do not bind tlie sovereign liimscir. \i- 
thfiugb there art* limits to the so\ ereign’s j>owt‘r, 
lliere are no persons or institulMuial ageiKies 
ultimatt‘ly indejH’iident of hr^ control to impose 
these limits upon him. 

Later theorists wtait furtlier, building up 
more clearly and specilicMllv the content ol what 
has come to be known ^is the orthodox dotanne 
of sovereignty. Tlius 'J liomas Hobbes in the 
seventeenth century maintained that laws, pnvp- 
erly .spcaiking, are nothing but llit* comiiiamls ol 
a political sovereign, wlio is siil\ject to no legal 
limits; so-called divint; or natural l.iws have no 
legal sigiiificxmce ior a sovereign, except to tlic 
extent and in tlie manner interpreted aiul ac- 
cepted by him. Rousseau in the eighteenth eeii- 
tury hehl that sovereignty, which in Ills theory 
could rationally be held to reside ot ly in iIk* 
“body politic,” or “geoieral will,” ‘ ad no legal 
limitations: “the sovereign, being lornicd wholly 
of the iiidiv iduals who comjvose it, has, anti can 
have, no interest contrary to llicirs” and remains 
the “sole judge of what is im}vortaiit” for sub- 
jection tc) the general w ill. 

A rigidly formal doctrine of legal .sova-relgnty 
xvas set forth by jurists of the luneteenlb cen- 
tury, notably by John Austin in the iSbos and 
bv jurists of the German Lnipire ebinng the last 
cniaitcr of the ce'ntury. As in the sixtet'ulb eeui- 
turv, so again in the nineteenth century practical 
political considerations influenced the precise 
formulation of a theory tliat attributed to a defi- 


nite sovereign an aulhoritv unrestrained by law. 
Austin wrote under the influence of the early 
nineteenth century utilitarian attitude toward 
political action, 'riie utilitarians were jwactical 
reformers and they sought among other things 
to secure the enactment of statutes removing 
anomalii\s and injustices from the common law. 
Their jvroposals were opposed i\v conservatives, 
whu took the ground that kiw consists neees- 
.sarily either of universal and permanent diciati‘S 
ol right or of jwinciples emhodic'd in the siowiv 
evulving customs and unwritten laws of a given 
country. The utilitarians countered this position 
with tlit'ir conception of law as a means loi 
sixruriiig justice .uul the common wellare, and 
llic»c!'ore as ^,onsiantlv suhject to motiilicalion 
i)V tin agtiic.“s to whom tin* v'ominuiulv cn- 
inijls iht* t.isk of }Mc\i‘nting customs and tradi- 
tions l.om heeoimng (.ioal^s tor in)Ustiv<‘ or im- 
pedh. tents to ]>rogress. 'The ( »ennan fiinsts — 
n<>t.j!dv \(t\\ turlter, Lal>and and li*llmek ' 
sought to t'ivc lull legal vaiidilv to the extensive 
powi'rs asserted bv the imperial go\< rnmenl in 
consolnlatmg the (German nation; tlius they 
niaile tin ( iv . n st.ite in its so\t‘reign organi- 
zation a lieeagt'nl in lasiuoning law to meet tlu* 
public neeils ol tin* dav , unhampered by rt- 
slrainls embodied in llie vagm* demands ol uni- 
versal jusliee or of «i mvtliie.illv conceived na- 
tion. d mind. 

'i bis po.sjiivisi eone<‘p:ion ol law is an essen- 
tial maxim of ilie eonlemjvorarv doelniu* of state 
sovereigntv. I'lie doctrine hold:, that within .my 
independent ]>olitieal c'ommm.ilv liieix* is a de- 
lerminale sovereign wliosi* commands aiul per- 
imssions given direct Is or indireitlv , explicit Iv 
or implieillv (\slablisli tin* law and whose]>osi- 
tion is above law . Ineverv state there is .1 ptasoii 
or organ <)r a gioiip of piasons 01 oigans -tlie 
Britisli rariiament acting with the king, tlie czar 
ol Russia (belore K;!/), the German inijXTial 
Hundesral and Reichstag (before the 

I nited Sl.ites Gongress .md eominonvveallh leg- 
islatures acting to amend tlie constitution — w ith 
legally unlimited autliorily. In the ap]>lieati()U 
of this theory to the eonlem| torars constitutional 
state a diserimm.itioii is m.ide betvvtvn sover- 
eignly, involving a power to rnakt* and eliange 
llie lundament.d law of the state, and ordinur) 
governmental aiithoritv, sii]vn‘me only within 
the limits jueseribed by the funilaineiital law, 
vvhieli the sovereign aloiu* and not the govern- 
ment can change. Anotlier familiar ilislinc- 
tion is that l)c*t\veen legal aiul political sov- 
ereigiitv, the latter signifying the power that is 
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acuially oIk^vccI ultimately, 'i'hus it is said that 
the jH'Ojdc are sovxTci^n in the sense that if they 
apply the pressure of their actual power they 
can in the lor run force the formally sovereign 
authority to follow their desires. 'J’he analytical 
jurist describes this as “a politk-al, not a legal, 
lact”; for he considers his task to he only that of 
finding out, hy exact identification and precise 
analysis of tin* ciecisions of the legal sovereign 
or of inferior organs acting within the limits of 
competence alhnved hy the sovereign, what the 
law is. (Ju<‘stions as to the moral rightness or 
practical effect ivencss of the law are referred to 
S('hojars o1 othta* discip 

A nnmlHa* of recent writers on law have heen 
r(‘pelled hy the claim that an act of ]M)IiticaI 
agi ijcies can in any scaisc establish the e.sscnlial 
distmetifu* h(*lween lawful and unlawful con- 
duct. .\s critics of the orthotlox doctrine they 
maintain generally that some otlua* maik tlian 
the fact of the stater’s command or jHTmission is 
essential ‘o put' a lule of contiuct the real char- 
acter of law. Tht'V hold law to he anterior to, 
aho\c and inort* comjuehensi\e than tlu* staltx 
'The latti‘r’s function is simply that of adaf^ting 
.in alrcaily tuisting rule of law to sonu' given set 
of facts; anti tlit* t.isk of the jurist consists not 
so mut'h in idt iitilying tlie state’s commands as 
in testing their “\alitlitN by standartls that are 
indepei'dcnt of political action. Some of the 
critics (l)uguit, for e\am]de) .set up “objective” 
standartls, accepting as law^ only those customs 
or imj)erati\ cs, whether or not enforced b\ the 
static which teml towarti maintaining an orderly, 
ixMi'eful anti progre.ssive social life. Others, like 
-vrabbe and Laski, set up subjective stamlards 
but lind the .source of the standards not in any 
sort of political command or decision but only 
»n till* con.sciences of individual men or in the 
\sen.se of right” of a whole communitv. 

Most of the recent jurists and political the- 
orisis go beyond the formal analytical doctrine 
or law atul admit ethical aiul sociological stand- 
ards of right 1.1 w into their general theory; yet 
they leave essentially uiuli.sturbed the unitjue 
nrui import. mt jiosition assigned to the state by 
tne traditional theory of sovereignty. They con- 
sitlcr not only what the laws are as they appear 
in constitutions, statutes, decrees and decisions 
but also the social and j^svchological origins and 
effects of the laws and their ethical quality. 
'They take account of the beliefs, desires and 
prejudici's of various jxxiple, in and out of office, 
which enter into the determinations of rules of 
h\\\ laid down b\ organs of the state. They con- 


sider how the laws operate and how they may 
he iiiij^roved. I n these w^ays they give due atten- 
tion to the moral and social significance as well 
as to the practical efiectiveness of v^arious social 
imperatives other than those l)acked by state 
action; but generally they reserve the term laws 
for the latter anti folkiw the orthodox theor}^ in 
explicitly assigning to the .state a peculiarly com- 
})rehensive and compulsive position in society. 

Indeed the recent disputt* between advocates 
and critics of the ortluxlox theory ap})cars to 
arise essentially from a confusion of terminology, 
jiarticularly from tlillcrcnt .senses in which the 
disputants employ the wtatl law. No W'ord in 
jK)!iticaI science is list'd with a greater variety of 
meanings, hach siilc in tlu' controversy over 
.sovereignty generally rctvignizcs the existence 
and acknowledges tht‘ importance of tiu* sticial 
rultxs which the other side calls laws, d’hc ortho- 
dox ihetirists atirnit that a .state’s law enacting 
assemblies tir deciding judges act under the im- 
pulsions and restraints t»f \arious types of ojun- 
ions and sentiments tnirrcnt iti the community 
or in its most influential sections. The critics, 
explicitly or implicitly, grant that there art' dis- 
tinctions of great ]>ractical signilicanee bi'tuccn 
state supported ruli's and tho.se enforced only 
by other forms of social jirc'ssure. Both sides 
appear to agree that in order that the state may 
fullil adequately its essential functions of unifi- 
cation and coordination it must be comprehen- 
sive and compulsive in rnembershi]) and must 
be equipped with a powc'i to issue commands 
which may 1 h‘ executed through the organized 
force of the c'ommunitv; .and th.it it must nor- 
mally ha\e a monopoly of this sort of ]M)wer 
within any given commiinit \ . ddie orthodox the- 
ori.sts persist in describing tlie state's unique 
function and position in society by the term 
sovereign. 

Fra^jcis \V. Coker 
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SOVILT. 'fhe Russian word soviet means 
simply council, hut rci olutionary experience lias 
enriched its connotations. Soviets, or couneiLs 
composed of delegates chosen hy workers in fac- 
tories and worksliops, were active in the Russian 
revolutions of 1905 and Alarch (Pchruary hy the 
Julian calendar), U)JJ. 'Rhey became the basis of 
the governmental structure as the result ol the 
successful Bolshevdk sei/.ureof power in Novem- 
ber (Octolier), 1917. Although it originated and 
developed on the terrain of specific Russian con- 
ditions, the soviet has become the accepted 
pattern for Communist revolution everywhere. 

In periods of fundamental revolution new 
organs of government are regularly improvised 
to express the needs of groups re\ olting against 
authority. In Jyngland the Puritan revolution 
produced a type of council analogous to a 
soldiers’ soviet in the (icneral Council of the 
Army set up in June, dissolved in the 


following January. It was composed of the 
general oHicers and representatives of com- 
missioned officers and soldiers of the regiments 
who assembled to press their demands for un- 
paid wages, moderate extension of the franchise 
and redistribution of scats in tlie House of 
Commons. In P'rance the decrees of December 
14 and 22, lySg, eliminated the intendants and 
other local olhcers of the ancicn regime^ thus 
legalizing the accomplishments of the “munici- 
pal revolution,” and created a new system of 
local administration hast'd on direct election of 
municipal, district and departmentid councils, 
which, like the soviets today, were to attend to 
all matters of local competence ami to act as the 
sole agents ol the central government. But 
while the soviet system provides tor occupational 
repn sentation in the city and disfranchises the 
propertied classes, tlic Freneli decrees limited 
the el( ( torate hy a fairly high property qualilica- 
tion and called for representation on a geo- 
graphical ixisis. 'Phe far reaching local autonomy 
thus estahhslied vv.is greatly reduced in 1791 and 
virtnallv abolished in Bonaparte’s coiLStitution 
of 1800. 

Communist Icailers attach considerable sig- 
nificance to the Paris Commune of 1871 as an 
C'ssay in ])roletarian state organization. Accord- 
ing to Marx the Commune showed that “the 
working class cannot simply lay hold of the 
ready made State machinery ami wield it for its 
own purposes” (Cii'il War in Frame, ed. hy R. 
W. Postgate, London 1921, p. 2S); on the con- 
trary, workers must “destroy the machine.” The 
Commune united in its hands both legislative 
and executive power; all of its members were 
elective, were subject to reirall at any time and 
received a salary not exceeding the average wage 
of a skilled worker; it replaced the standing army 
by an armed people and abolished the old police 
force. ’Phese aspects of the Commune which in- 
fluenced the organization of the soviets were 
singled out l)y Lenin as indicating its superiority 
to the most advanced type of stitc produced hy 
bourgeois revolutions. (Jn the other hand, he 
held that the Commune did not go far enough, 
based as it w^as on universal suffrage and geo- 
graphical representation. 

The soviet as an organ of proletarian combat 
made its first appearance in the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1905. ’Phe strike movement which swept 
over the industrial centers of Russia in that year 
assumed vast proportions. Virtually strike com- 
mittees, the soviets were the dircci: outgrowth of 
this situation. As the movement assumed an in- 
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crcasiii^ly revolutionary character, the soviets, 
altfiou^h ovcrvvhelmin^j^ly non-party in nieniher- 
ship, took on the aspects of a political organiza- 
tion; they set up an armed militia, endea\()red to 
ohlam strike relief funds from municipalities 
and even attempted the introduction of the 
eitj;ht-hour day hy diu'ct action, The most im- 
p(jrtanl of these soviets was that in St. Pt'ters- 
hurp^ cri‘ated in Octoi^cr to tlirect the ^^encral 
pohtUMl strikt‘ then rat^init; it consisted of 
deli^nites sent 1)\' worktTs in factori(‘s and vvork- 
sho])s throupdiout the citv (one for every live 
hundred workers) and was directed hy an evecu- 
tive c*ommitt(a‘ chosen hy tlu^ memhership aiul 
including rc*presen1ati\ es of revolutionary party 
or)i;ani/ations. Althoupdi it was not the first 
in.^titiition of its kinti, the St. IVtershur^ Soviet 
set the pattern for similar orgatii/ations in other 
industrial centers. 

soviets of i()o;; were short liwd: the 
niemhers of iIk* Sl IV'tershurg Soviet were ar- 
rested hy the govertinumt tw^o months after its 
()rgani/<ilion; the Moscovs Soviet perished on 
i1k‘ harricad(‘s in tlse arimal iiisurnvtion which 
took pi ice in 1 )ecemh('r; and th(“ few provincial 
organizations were supj)ressed where th(‘V did 
not dishand of their own accord, 'j’he raison 
d'etre for the sov i(‘ts disappeartnl with tin* re- 
ce.vsion of the ixw'olutionarv mass movement, lor 
their e.sscmtial luiu'tion was to direct strikes and 
manifestations against the gov erniTumt . 'I’he 
sov iet vvas not vet looked upon as an alternative 
lorm of government. It was only in ipoh that 
the Alenshev iks saw in the soviets a labor parlia- 
ment which might C()ni}>ete vv ith the I )uTna hov- 
cotted hy the socialist gnoups, and that the 
Jlolshcviks discenu'd in them a possible at^enev 
for a united front of the proh'tariat \v ith jH*asanls 
and soKIkts and the embryo of a revolutionary 
government which would accede to power after 
a succt'ssful armed insurrection. In fact, how^- 
cv(‘r, the soviets in Hj05 were exclusively an 
organ ot the urban proletariat. It remained for 
the nwolution of 1<)I7 tocreatesov ietsofsoKIiers 
and to transform the soviet from a fighting 
agenev into an iiistrunuait of govxM’nment . 

'The czarist government in Russia was over- 
thrown in March, U)i7, in a spontaneous upris- 
ing of the masses in important urhan centers; the 
army garrisons, which at first preserved a 
sympathetic luiitrality, soon joined the move- 
ment. The soviets, created in the early days of 
the revolution, functioned as the coordinating 
and (lirecting agency; they supplied the leader- 
ship totally lacking at first, sav ed the demonstra- 


tions from degenerating into riots, assumed ccr 
trol of tJie stores of arms to prevent their use by 
counter-revolutionary groups and assured the 
maintenance of the regular food supply. Idic 
soviets consisted of delegates sent by workers in 
factories and workshoj^s and hy soldiers in the 
various garrison units; they also included a few 
individuals d(^j>utized by socialist g/oiips. Peas- 
ant sr)viets were organizt‘d later and, unlike the 
urhan sov iets, played no irnpin tant rol<‘ in 1917* 
'J’he latter re[wesented I he great majority of 
those who made the lev olution, Init they did not 
take over the government; instead a Provisional 
(Government vvas s(‘t up, which ilerived its 
authoritv primanlv from ihe Duma, the lower 
chamber of the old Regime, and proposed to 
carrv on until tlu* convocation of a constituent 
assembly. 

ITom the outset there vv(‘re thus two centers 
of j>ovver: the Provisional (iovernment and the 
soviets. In the tMrlv montlis of tiie revolution 
the .soviets, dominatetl bv the Mensheviks and 
th<‘ Sociali.st Revolutionari(\s, ]>rei erred to func- 
tion as an organ of denax’ratic control over the 
JVovisional (Government pre}>aratory to the con- 
vocation of the constituent assembly, which vvas 
expected to establish a democratic re|)ublic. In 
flu* capital this control was exercistxl by the 
Petrograd Soviet aiul later by the (Vntrai Ivx- 
ecutive C’ommittee elected at the first All Rus- 
sian C’ongress of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Soviets 
in June. But this situation did not endure, in 
April Tenin condemned the Provisiotial Gov- 
ernment as a svM'vant of capitalism and inter- 
national im])erialism; ht' also formulated the 
demand lor the assumjnit)n of all power by the 
sov lets, which shortly thereaf ter was adopted by 
the Bolshevik jnirtv. ’Phe ineffectiveness of the 
IVovisional Government and the attempt by 
(General Kornilov to establish a military dic- 
tatonsiiip direeUxI mainly against the soviets 
rapitlly drove the mas.ses leftward. By the middle 
of September the Bolshev iks had vvon control of 
the Petrograd and Moscow soviets and were 
making striking gains throughout the country, 
dims the way vvas prepared for the overthrow of 
the Provisional (iovernment. After a successful 
couj' directed by the Military Revolutionary 
Committee of the Pvtrr'giad Soviet, the second 
All Russian (i)ngress of Sov iets, which met on 
November 7 and was tlominated hy a coalition of 
Bolsheviks and left Socialist Revolutionaries, 
deiiared itself the sole repository of state power. 
It vested govenimental authority in a Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars, with Lenin as chairman. 
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Local soviU-S were qiiickh transfornied from l^he Majority ScxMiilisl party as a whole aiui its 

agencies o contio into go\ ernrnenuil instrii- representatives in the National Asseinhlv re- 

• • fused, however, to support this program. Article 

e wa\t. of revolution which swept through 1^5 of the Weimar constitution stated merely 

centra ^urope after the clefeat ol (lermany and that “for the purpose ot s:ile*guarihng their social 

Its alht\s spread the soviet idea. In (;ermany and economic interests the wace earning and 

w^orkers’ and soldiers' councils w ere utilized to salaried employc^es are entitled to he represented 

earr) thiough the revolution which led to the in workers’ cc'iincils,” vvliile the works’ councils 

abdication ol the kaiser. On November 1 1, iqiS, law of i()20 jnirporting to carry out tins article 

the e\ecuti\e committee of the Workers and of the con.stitiition j>rovided for the aboliiion of 

Soldicis Soviet of (jrc'ater IJerlin, c^onstitutcnl vvorkcTs’ soviets. I* ven the status tit then.ition.il 

two da\ s earliei , assumed sovereign power in the ec'onomic council, a combin.ition ot workers’ 

( KM man Socialist l\<*]Mibhc; it allocated e\ecu- councils with ripresentaliv es ol emplovers and 
live authority to a c'oalition governmcMit ol other groujvs, likewist* jwomised bv .irticle 165, 
Majority and Indejiendent Socialists, retaining was that ol an advisorv bodv , no* ol a second 
lor itself and the subseifuently elected Centra’ chamber. 

Soviet a power later defined a.s “parliamentary 1 n Austria too soviets were cre.iled in the cMidv 
supcTv ision. In (lerniany, unlikt‘ Russia in duv.s of the rev olution of I'hev were help- 

i(;o5 and iirtT’ party and liacie union or- ful in pi .‘serving ilIscipliiH' in i1k‘ armv .md in 

gani/.ations wc»'c aheady tirmlv c‘st.ibhshetL 1 he c-omb. tmg }n'()ritc‘ei mg in foodstutis .md housing 
right Majority Soiaalists and tin* tr.ide union but liad no voice m ‘lation.il athiiis. In the 
IcmuRm's regarded the .soviets as a potential .sec‘ond (jii.irter of o)i(j, uiuka* the mlluence ol 
challenge to their authority and sought to sub- dewlopmeiits in Munich and especiallv in 
ordinate them to the e\isting partv and trade iliingarv, a strong siMiliment iK‘Veloped in 
union tiiachine. 1 he C(MU<M' ollenal tlu‘ iiiipo.s- A'lenna and the surrounding industrial territory 
sible compromise of combining soviets with loi the establishnuMit ol a sov let gov eminent; but 
oialinary represvMitative assemblies, wliiU- th(‘ lelt the th‘sperate intiM'iiation.il situation ol thecoun- 
pressed tor a permanent soviet government, try aiul the danger ol’ bt'ing cut oil from th(‘ 
w Inch it hoped to translorm into Its own .igtMicy. agricultural regions, whe»e pe.isant soviets 
ddie extremists who calkal lor a permanent sabotaged the food prdicy ol the ctMitral govtan- 
soviet gov'ernnuM'it were ileleated; tlie congiess ment, ]mevented anv but minor outbreaks, 
ol .soviets which met on Oecembtr it) .md was Workers’ anil .soldiers' sov ii'ls survived lot 
controlled by Majority Socialists .set the elei - sevtTal wears therealter, at fir.st c<M)perating with 
tions to the constituent National '\ssembly lor the government domin.ited by Socialists and 
January K), hiiQ- Although the Ceiitr.d Soviet l.iter acting as tlu shock troops ol thi* Socialist 
turned over its powers to the Assembly <‘arly in partv in opposing counter-revolutionary moves; 
h'ebniarv, the establishment ot a democratic evtaitually the soviets became indistingmsh.ible 
regime did not proceed unchallenged, l.conornic from the loc.il branches of the party, 
disorganization and the political mistakes ol the Hungary was presumably a soviet re[)ublic 
government, which retained the old apparatus from March 21 to July 31, iqiq, but govern- 
of military and civil admini.stration led to a mental aulhonlv was exercised by a coalition of 
radicalization of the mas.ses and 01 t le local lelt Socialists aial (.'omiiuinists “in the name’* 
soviets; in some instances, notablv in Munich of vvorkiTs’, soldiers’ and peasants’ sov iets. ’ 1 'Ik 
(A f)ril 7 — May i, igni)? there actually were establishment of th<‘ new regime was not ai 
established local soviet republics, which, how- tributable primarily to militant action by work- 
cver, were ijuickly su})j)ressed bv government ers' .soviets, from which C'ommunists were 
troops, ddie revolutionarv temper found expre.s- barred although they controlled a number of 
sion also iti the second eoTigress ol soviets held in works’ councils and inlluenced the policies of 
April, which adopted a plan sponsored by Ma- the Soldiers’ Soviet in Ihidapest. It was rather 
jority Socialists Kali.ski and (’ohen calling lor the result of a decision by Karolyi, hard pressed 
the establishment of chambers of labor; the by the allied command, to place reliance u})on 
national chamber, enjoving an authority virtu- the “Rus.sian orientation’’ and to di.scard ac- 
ally coordinate with that of the Reichstig, was to cordingly the liberal-socialist condition in favor 
be concerned j)articularly with economic Icgisla- of a left wing government. Although new elec- 
tion and the promotion of gradual socialization rtons to the soviets were held in April and a 
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soviet congress, which met in June, adopted a 
constitution modeled after that of Russia, tlic 
soviets functioned mainly as a trilnine for gov- 
ernmental dec:laratioTis and not as organs with 
legislative and executive functions. IMoreover 
considerable friction developed between rural 
soviets and the central organizations. Internal 
dissension, allied intervention and the inability 
of Russia to offer military assistance spelled the 
doom of Soviet Hungary. 

The only other country in which soviets have 
lu^come a serious political factor is China. After 
its break w'ith the Kuoniintang in 1927 the 
Communist party declared that l>ecausc of the 
treachery of the bourgeoisie the national revolu- 
tion in China was developing into a proletarian- 
socialist revolution, and that armetl insurrection 
and the establishment of a soviet republic should 
therefore constitute the next steji. In the pea.sant 
uprisings which followed, especially after 1929, 
“red armies” occupied a number of districts and 
set up so\'iets. Where these exist in more than 
name they are in most cases identical with peas- 
ant unions, but sometimes they include also 
representatives of the a.ssociations of wage- 
workers, craftsmen and petty merchants. 

In any discussion of the soviet as an organ of 
revolutionary combat a distinction must be 
drawn between workers’, soldiers’ and jieasants’ 
soviets, which are often consitlered identical; for 
the particular political orientation that they as- 
sume depends upon the interests which they 
represent and the strength of the Communist 
influence among them, 'riius soldiers' soviets 
tend to become active revolutionary bodies only 
when they function in close contact with work- 
ers’ soviets. This was largely true in Russia in 
1917. In (Germany soldiers’ soviets practically 
disappeared as soon as city soviets were for- 
bidden to interfere in army matters. In Austria 
the soldiers’ soviets were an important revolu- 
tionary factor, because the \"olkswehr was hand 
picked from tho.se who were recommended by 
labor organizations. As a plenary governing or- 
ganization a soldiers’ soviet is an anomaly; mili- 
tary discipline and elective representation are 
incompatible unless both are fused by a supreme 
party command. The belief that peasants’ soviets 
W'ere active in 1917 and the following years in 
any country except Austria is unfouiuled. Be- 
tw't'en March and November, 1917, the organ of 
tlie peasant revolution in Russia was the village 
land committee and not the srwict. In 1917 
Lenin called for the aoi/ure of power by soviets 
of farm hands and the poorest peasants and not 


by general peasants’ soviets. In the following 
years committees of the poor peasants were 01 > 
ganized to combat the kulaks; at the same time 
the latter group, with the help of inoderatel} 
j)rospcrous peasants, attempted to use the newly 
organized village soviets as centers of resistance 
against the Communist dominated towns. Like- 
wise in Austria in 1918-19 the peaE ants’ soviets 
became definitely counter-revolutionary and 
pursued a sc^jniratist, antisocialist J^olicy, rcvcal- 
ing again that it is not the form of the institution 
but the character of the principle which infuses 
it that is of sujireme importance. 

Tims fir the soviets have functioned as es- 
tablished governmental bodies only in Russia 
*^rhe Ru.ssian system mav be likened to a pyra- 
midal structure resting on a base of village and 
towai soviets and converging through district 
soviets anti congresses for regions and republics 
in the All Union (before 1923, All-Russian) 
Congress of So\’iets. At each of these stages tlie 
plenary meeting of the Sf)viet or congress is 
vestetl formally with both legislative and execu- 
tive pow'cT; the e.xcK.'utive committee w’hich it 
elects cxtTcises this power in the interv^al be- 
tween sessions. ’I’he executive committee and a 
smaller subcommittee, the praesidium, coordi- 
nate the tvork of the various local administra- 
tive dcpartTnenls, which follow the directions al- 
rcatiy outlined by the proper commissariat of the 
republic or tlie Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. In the center the commissariat is re- 
sponsible to the Council of Commissars, which 
is an agency of the soviet congress and its 
execu t i ve c< )mm i ttee . 

I’he Soviet electorate is confined to those en- 
gaged in productive lalior, while elements classi- 
fied as linstile to the Sox iet state —fomicr mem- 
bers of the czari.st police force, officers of the old 
army, th<-‘ clergy, the former nobility and the 
like are disfranchised. Occupational represen- 
tation is the general rule; organized voters cast 
their ballots at tlu'ir place of employment, and 
unorganizetl voters, such as housewives, home- 
workers and iiulixidual ]>easants, vote by geo- 
graphic districts. No provisions are made for 
st^crct voting and no party tickets except those of 
the Comtnunists are allowed. The electorate 
possesses the right to recall its delegate at any 
time, but the right is not often invoked in prac- 
tise. l\vo electoral devices insure the dominance 
of the industrial workers over the peasantry: 
first, in the representation in district and re- 
gional soviets an urban voter is given as much 
weight as five rural inhabitants; second, the town 
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soviets enjoy direct representotion in both dis- 
trict and regional soviets, while peasants have 
direct representation only in the district soviets. 
This arrangement is defended on the ground 
that industrial w^orkers are politically more ad- 
vancetl and class conscious than the hackwarcl 
peasant masses. 

Responsibility for selection of the members of 
the soviets aTul for direction of tlieir activity 
rests in the last analysis with the Crmimunist 
party. In the village the majority of so\’iet mem- 
bers tend to be non-party elenuaits, but with 
each step u]nvard in the hierarchy t!ie ]m»por- 
tioTi of Communists in positions of authority 
becomes correspondingly greater. In each soviet 
the inner board of control is invariably the C'cun- 
munist fraction, even wlaii it is in a minority. 
Since the Communist pa.rty commands a mo- 
nopoly ol legality, the \\\n) encounters nf> 
difficulty in preserving its dominant positioii. 
The so\iets are thus •iepri' ed o| a considerable 
degree of authority. As long as the ]>a!t\ remains 
tlie real .seat of jMiwer, tb<‘ .soviets are laled t(» 
serve merely as an imposing fayadc rather »han 
as sovereign organs, 'riieir ta.sk to clothe the 
party thesis in the garb of constitutional legalily. 
'To l>e sure, they serve a ust'ful edueational func- 
tion iyv drawing in sympathetic non party ele- 
ments to partici]>ate in the work of administra- 
tion; and to tlic extent that they carry out policies 
popular in the country they con.stitute an elfcc- 
live link between the masses and the paiiy. But 
their work is neeess.irily lacking in creative 
signiiicance on larger issues Inx-xiuse important 
decisions come ready made from the party 
leadenship. 

In the literature of international Caimmunism 
the soviets are assigned a twofold function. In 
the conquest of powder they are the instrumen- 
tality which the Communist party utilizes to 
combat the influence of non-revolutionary par- 
ties and their afhliated mass organiziu'.ons. After 
the conquest of power the soviets persist as the 
form of government through which the Com- 
munist party seeks to ally with the proletariat 
semiprolctarian elements, such as the jiea.santry, 
technicians, professional workers and the like, 
and thereby to consolidate the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The soviet state is supposed to 
realize “proletarian democracy” iiy affording the 
ma.ss of the people free access to economic and 
cultural opportunities, within such limits of 
course as are dicUted by the supreme purpose of 
liquidating capitalism. In this sense it is thought 
to be superior to bourgeois democracy, which, 
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Communists contend, results in the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie, since the latter dominates 
economic life and controls most of the agencies 
of public opinion. As an instrument of rule the 
.soviets are primarily a training school by which 
the laboring masses and their non-political 
organizations arc enrolled in the govenimental 
aj>paratus and taught to administer the country 
under the direction of t)u* Communist party. 

'riie soviet .state is frankly an organ <»f class 
domination which is expected to persist during 
the transitional period between capitalism and 
communism, li is assumed that as the ultimate 
ohjecti\ e — the establishment of a classless so- 
ciotv- is gradually realized, the Si)\iet stale will 
wither awav and vield to a svstem of organiza- 
tion, stdl somewhat vaguely coiiceixed, which 
will cooibiue eliauents of voluntarv cooperation 
and ]>lanned i^'onomv in accordance with the 
motto “from each according to his abilities, to 
eacn aceording to his needs ” 
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I and Jiant:;nas Drnnn nn e and thr f)ii tat at ship oj 
thr J*ndcta>ifit, tr. from the Russian (London 
Kaiitskv, Karl, J )ir Diktatiir dvs f^ndrtariats (Vienna 
1018), tr. l)y 1 !. J. Stennin^j (London Strdhel, 

Heinrich, J)ir drutsihv Rn'alutnm: ihr (httthah und 
ihrv Rvttunii (4th ed. Herlin n;22), tr. by II. J. Sten- 
nin^; as The (jrnnan Rci idutian and After (Ia>ndon 
1^23), Rotner, \V., J)iv Rntiyu kc/nntt des Rdtrj^edankem 
in Deutsi bland, Rechtswisscnschaftliche Studien, no. 
\iii (Herlin iU2i); h'iner, Hemian, Represent atii'e 
(Government and a Parliament of Industry (I/ondon 
1923' pt. ii, ehs. iii-iv; Hauer, ()lto, 7 >/e mterreichiscfie 
Revolution (Vienna n)23); Hraunth.il, J., Die Arheiter- 
rate in Deutst li~( Istcrreu li (Vienna luuj); Szanto, H., 
Klassenkamp^v und die Diktatur des Proletariats trt 
Vw'an: (Vienna i<>2o); Uf>y, M. N., Revolution und 
Ko 7 itcr revolution in (Alina, tr. from English m». by 
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J\ Frohlich (Her?»n ^’^akhfmtov, V. A., 7 V/f‘ ('Jii- 

ncsv Soi'ivts (/urNich, (i. S., and 

others, Soirtskar ^^osudarstt'ctitinv u'^troysti'o (Soviet 
state on^Mni/ation) (M«)ser)W i<>3o): Halsel), \V. R., 
Soi'trt Rule itt Ru'>\ia (New ^'(>rK J020); Jsakovir, O., 
J.c pinn un (t'ulral rf A' wsfrtnr rlcdtnutl dc la Rawir 
\ni'u'ti(iuc (f’aris Stalin, J., {'(tprosi Ivwnizyna 

(Sth ed. Moscow tr. 1 )\ E. and C. J’aul as 

Leninism, 2 \ols. (l.ondon i(>2K vol. i; C'omniiinist 
-International, Sixth C’onttress, Moscow Lhc 

Rr<fyraninn- oj the (iornniumst International (\hcnna 
KjiS). 

SPARKS, JAREI^ (i7S9-i(S6()), American etli- 
tor, historian and college president. Sparks was 
(‘dticaled at PliilJips hAetta* Academy and 
liarsard (’olle^^r, workintj^ liis way tliroii^l) the 
latter. He dreamed of exploring Africa hut ^ot 
no nearer than writing 7'lw lAfe af ^ahn lAtlxard 
(C'aTniirid''e, Mass. 1S2.S). After a siiccessrul 
Hnitarian ininistry of four years in 

R ihittion' he returncal to lioston, jnirchased the 
North jltturiidt! Rii'inc and in Isis six years’ 
edjtorshij) tn.ule it a Tnai;a/im‘ to he ranked with 
llie I'ai_t;!ish ipiarterlic's and h'rench rrnics. 

His main work, the systematic exploration of 
Anu'tican history, had alrt'ady h(‘gnn. Jn)r 77 /e 
ll ritiniis of (L-oiye Wasliiniittoi (12 vols., Boston 
he yisited all the older states and tlie 
public archi\es of Jyngland and JAance. 'Phe 
ysealth rd* docutiuMilary material that these re- 
searclu's opened up led him to start six more 
hooks before the last of the Washington V(il- 
umes came out. 'J’hesi' brought him fame, the 
hand of an heirt'ss and at Harvard the AlcLean 
jwofessorship ol ancient and modern history in 
j<S 3N. JVolessor Sparks showed prophetic in- 
sight into the form that liistory teacliing was to 
assiinu* in American universities. He instructed 
by lectures, prescribed reading and essays; and 
he insisted on having time for jvrivate research. 
Yet Sparks considered history a gentlemanly^ 
av'oeation and traiiu-d no professional historians. 
lyh'Cted president ol Harvard College.- in 1S49, 
he was ]vojnilar but reactionary, practically 
abolishing free electives. After his r<‘signation 
in 1S53 lu- lived (|inetly and unproduclively at 
C’ambridge until his death. 

Jared Sparks has an assured place as an ex- 
plorer and ]M)jnilari/.er of American history. 
His thirst for original documents and his skill 
at selection and getting them published and 
distributed gave the American public a new 
conc(‘ption of its history and provided his- 
torians aiul biographers with fresh material. His 
editorial methods, yvhile not so Ixid as certain 
critics claimed, were literary" ratlier than scien- 


tific, with the result that his texts cannot he 
trusted by scholars today. If Sparks dressed his 
subject wdth too much formal dignity, it was 
because frontier manners would not in that age 
have recommended it to the family of (dio. His 
significance lies in the fact that he did obtain 
recognition for American history. 

S. E. Morison 

Principal 7 vorhs: Spatks filitf)r of 'I'he Library of 
Anieriian Bitiytaphx, isl ser.. 10 \ols. (R(_)Ston 1834- 
3K), 2n<) SCI., 15 vols. (liosTon i<S44 47); to this Sparks 
contributed ‘‘Ethan .Mien” (isl ser., vol. i), “BenetJu'f 
Arnold” (isl scr., \ol. in), “I’alhci Maiqucttc” (ist 
.ser., V'ol. x), "Jtobert Cavelier dc 1 ai Salic” (2nd scr., 
vol. i), “( ounl J’ulaski” (and sci., vol. iv ), ‘‘John 
Rihault” (and sir., vol. vii), “Chailt's Lee” (and sci., 
V'ol. Mil), “John Lcdvartl” (and .set., vol. xiv ). i Ic also 
edited 7 'he Diplnniatit ( ion espniideni e of the Atnernan 
Rn'olntion, 12 vols. (Boston i/San 30); I'he Wotl^s of 
Benjamin I'ranUni, . . . lulh Soles and a Life of the 
Author, 10 vols. (Boston iS^U-qo); ( iorrespondem < (f 
the Ameritan Re-rolutum; Puma, letters' of Rminent 
iMen to (j'eofye IWjshoi'don, 4 vols. (Boston 1S53). 
77 //' JfV/// 7 /i/v of (/eo)!je W'ashimilon includcil a Life 
xvritten bv Sparks and inihlishcd as vol. 1. Sparks also 
wrote ‘I'he Life of (jowrerneio Monis, 3 vols. (lioston 
nS^a). 

(ionsult: Atlarns, Jlerhcrl Baxici, I'he Life and Writ* 
tnyK of Jared Spaihs, z vols. (Boston iS()3); Bassell, 
John Spencer, The Middle < iroup oJ Amo it an Ihs^ 
tortans (New ^'oik 1U17) ch. ii. 

SPAS( )WlCy., WLODZIMIERZ (i.S2()- iqob), 
Polish jurist, publici.sl and hi.siorian. Sjvasowicz 
Avas born at Minsk auvl in his youth was subject 
to two influences, the Polish spirit of his home 
and the Ru.ssian enyironmt-nt of the local 
schools. He studied law at tlu- University ol St. 
Petersburg, vvlierc he also taught from i<Sc;7 to 
iSf)i. He publisht-d a manual of [venal law in 
tipposition to tlie positive and anthropological 
school. Obligctl to abandon his chair as the result 
of political disturbances, he entered into yvractise 
as a criminal lawyer in St. Petc*rsburg. His 
Ivrilliant anil [venetrating speeches soon won him 
a great rcjiulation. A keen student of Polish 
law, he [vrejvared a critical edition of the Lithu- 
anian Statute which was never pulvlislied, par- 
ticipated in the t-iliting of I idumina letjum (g 
vols., St. PettTsburg i(S5g-Sg) and published 
studies on ancient Polish historians and trans- 
lated Polish annals from the Latin. 

Spasowicz’ main signilicance, howa'ver, con- 
sisted in his attemjvts to estalvlish a political and 
cultural alliance betyveen the Russian and the 
I'olish jveoples. In furtherance of his ideas he 
published numerous literary and political xvorks, 
including a history of Polish literature written 
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for Pypin’s Oh^^or istorii slavyamkikh litvratur 
(St. Pctcrsl^urg 1865, tr. into Cicrnian as (h- 
schichic (ier slarisclivii Littcralurnt^ 2 \ois., iSSo - 
89; anti sc})arately published as Dziqc hfcmturv 
pohkicj, Warsaw 1SS5), and founded two Polish 
reviews -Kraj (Countr\) and Atvm um, b'or all 
his realism he was unable to foresee tlie World 
War, from which Poland emerged as an intle- 
pendent state. Firmly convinced tliat the Rus- 
sian JCmpire and (iermany ^^ere iiulesiruetible, 
he Ial)()red for Russi in-Polish nvonciliatioTi and, 
imbued with tht‘ reformist id(*als of the period of 
Alexander 11, he ct'TUereLl his ho]>es on a radical 
change in the political stnuiure of Russia, lie 
thus r)pfiosed Polish revolt, hokdng that Poland 
surrouTuled by enemies had no ilternatixe but 1 > 
come to an amicable undt'r landing with a libeial 
Russia, lie was not ii‘ fa\or ed autononiv ior the 
Polish kingdom, whic.'i wouKl iea\t' the P<)lisli 
eastern tronta r — his native region to which i.e 
was dc'cply attached -outsid.*' ol the autono- 
mous area and thus expose it to cultural .issinii- 
lation by Russia. Notwithstanding the j»urit'' of 
his motives, Sjmsowicz b(x:anie tiu' objeet of 
.slander and vilihcation not only b\ Poles but by 
Russians. 

W. lauMC Ki 

Sockinniiyd, 0 \'(»Is. (St T‘vteisf>iii u: iSX(> 
lUO.t; 2nd ed., 10 \(»ls , 1013), Polish ediiion, 

0 vols. (Warsaw iiS(;2 1003). 

(Jonsulf: Askena/y, Szynion, ^dhsnia Wlod/iinier/a 
S[iasr>wieza” (Wnlings ol Spa.sowu/) in his 
ktstnry{ ZN(\ 2 vols. (Warsaw i<;o2 04'- \ol. 1, ]>. 301- ''5; 
Feldman, Wilhelm, DcH'ir /'>/)hk/rj nn\h fuf 

ri'he history c»r Polish jiolitua! thought I, 3 vols. (W.ii- 
savv 1013-20; Aol. ii, 2nd ed. 1033) vol. n, p. i50-('*'^; 
J^t^yjaciofom umd'd Sf)(iu) 7 L n ('Jo the 

friends of Wlodziinierz Sp;iso\viez) (l^wow 1007). 

SPAVENTA, BKRl’RANDO (WS17-S3), Ital- 
ian philosopher. As a youth Spaventa dedicated 
himself to an ecelesiastk:al career, ’ ni lie soon 
ahandoneal theology ior .secular studio ... In poli- 
tics he shared the ideas and hopes ol the Italian 
Risorgimento. Ixxiled alter the reaction of i84(^, 
Spaventa became a teacher at 1 ’urin. I’ollouing 
Italian unification he taught at the* liniversity ol 
Naples, where he created a Hegelian school of 
jdiilosophy in an atmosjvhere of conflicts and 
controversies closely hound up with doctrinal, 
religions and political issues. 

Spaventa attracted his .students to the study of 
Hegel through the history of philosophy. He set 
out with scholastic assiduity to retraverse the 
Hegelian stages of the dcxdopment c^f thought 
and to show the folly of the efforts to intcrruj>t 
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its asetmt. He .saw this upward emirse uninter- 
rupted in the great European philosophii'.d tra- 
dition Init eomjvelled to confine itself' in Italian 
thought to the* very restricted and apfvaiVTitly 
isolateil Iraditlfui from Bruno through \ u'o and 
Rosmini to (lioberti. He demonstrated that the 
idinis of each of these thinkers aniicijvUed and 
confinned to some extent the truth w Inch step hy 
step was appe.iring in the \ astcT current of Ihiro- 
pean thought. In this eflorl to establish .ui inter- 
relation between the two traditions lu‘ was 
guick-d b\ the criterion of the “circulation of 
thought,” aceoriling to which there. ire in mod- 
ern eiviliMtion no yoiu*s and sectors isolated 
f»‘om the coronon movement. 'I’his criterion 
was for nd to h'* as v.did for ^’iv II and political .is 
loi cult.iial O’* philosophical hi.slorv . 

Spaxc.ita was incaj>abk‘ ol tdlccting anv Irans- 
tormafion of his own Hegelian moiUF He con- 
<‘(‘nl.*atcd upon thinking out anew and jvcncliat- 
iiig ihc logical-tiialcctK al concattaial ion of con- 
cepts in which l!(gcl h.id distributed the uk-al 
history ol the sjuril and the woild. His wotk 
reveals, how<‘\er. a j'erson.il imprint and a nofa- 
i>k‘ lobiistness of mind. Patluailailv important 
in the histor\ cd jihilosopliv is Ins liberal reinter- 
pivt.ition of tlu‘ IKgi-iian ethics. I'm jiim the 
state which crnbotlic^s thi‘ ethka! (pi.ditv' ol the 
world is not the st it’* of the Rnis'.ian Irailifion 
but tlic constitutional .md libt^ral state which 
emerg(‘d from tlu* Italian Risorgmu^nto. 'J'his 
ref.ishionin't of Hegelianism leprcsenled an im- 
portant eontrihiition to the* politieal thought of 
the Italian historic right, of which Bertrando 
Sjmventa, life* his brother Silvio, w.is a con- 
vinced advocate*. 

(d 11)0 Di- Rreagino 

JV<nk^: /.(•/ (Ji (>iohriti (Napli's iS(>p; /'\- 

prucir.ii t‘ nn iafwini^ vvl. li\ 1). (,i|,i ('rmin iXSfS); 
Strttti /, Cil !>y ( 'i. ( ifnliU* (\.ij)lcs 

JUuutpu lit (Ilia, vd. l)y ( J. ( ii-nlih’ (Na])lvs ino^ ); I)it 
Soontr a Jiryik od. 1 )\ ( i. (.vnlilr (liari Juos); Pun^ 
(ipitdt N.ipU“s m*w cd.byCi. (irntile-as 

Loi’Ud r mctiifisiia, Jian 1911). 

domult: (ie-ntik*, (jiovanni, liti ft (tutkt Spinu nta 
(INweTue- 1024), .mcJ 1a‘ tntt'jut del In t <tn- 

tcmpntinuii in llnfin, 3 vols. (Mvssnui IU17-21) vol. 
iii, pt. 1, p. 339 40, pt li, ths, \ \ i, ( iuido 

<.]r, La fi/nsnfia < nnlcnipm anra^ z \ols. ( ^rd vd. Itari 
I'tZi)), tr. b> A. II. Hanna V and K. (1. ( 'nlling\vo<Hl 
(London o>2i ), cs]>L'ci.illy p. 331-40. 

SBAVEN'RA, SILVK) (1S22-93), Italian 
state'sman and jurist. Spav<‘nta dire*eted his ac- 
tivity from the outsed teiward the achievement of 
a liberal order in the Kbigdom of Naples. In 
1848 he founded a journal, Xaziorny to support 
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the liberal revolution. Named deputy, he ener- 
getically advcKatcd revolt against the absolutism 
of the Bourbon reaction. He was imprisoned in 
1849 and condemned to death in i<S5t; but his 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonment 
upon the intercession of Napoleon ui, and in 
1859 tile protest of European public opinion, 
initiated some years before in the celebrated 
letters from (rhuistone to Lord Aberdeen, ef- 
fected his release. When the Italian kingdom 
was proclaimed, Spaventa btvame home st'cre- 
tary and minister of public works in the govern- 
ment of the liberal right, which continued until 
1876. 

Spaventa’s political faith was a moderate 
liberalism, basically somewhat authoritarian 
under the influence of Gennan political and 
juridical j)hilosophy of Hegelian origin. He 
linked up the proldem of civil and constitutional 
liberty wit li the power of the state as the supreme 
moderator of political life. He was a strong advo- 
cate (tf the Italian “historic right” which sought 
to canalize in the institutions of the state and 
thereby to temper that stuilimeiit of liberty 
that had emerged from the re\'olution with all 
the exuberance and intemperance which a 
po]nilar movement usually brings with it. 
Spaventa was convinced that the expansion of 
political liberty threatened internal solidarity 
and that democracy might well lead to a new 
absolutism. His opinion that the consciousness 
of liberty cannot be dissociated from the con- 
sciousness of its limits inspired the most endur- 
ing work of the last period of his life — the appli- 
cation of justice in administratit)n, eml'>odicd in 
tlie creation of the fourth, or jurisdictional, sta- 
tion of the Council of State. Since parliamentary 
government works through political parties 
which alternate in power and since a governing 
party may abuse its j>osition, Spaventa felt that 
it was nc‘cessary to guarantee justice in ad- 
ministration through a suj)renie organ, inde- 
pendent of j'jolitical alternations, which woukl 
protect the legitimate interests of all against 
partisan violation. The jurisdictional section 
still exists, and with its vitality is associated the 
most lasting fame of the man who initiated it and 
ser\’ed as its first president. 

Giudo DC Ruggiero 

It'tnks: [Jdl al J(SOi : jA'tUrc, saitti v documcnti^ 
eil. hy IJ. C'nK't* (Naples iHqS, 2tu1 eel. Bari 1023); La 
pohtua (ii'Ua drstra: srritti f disrorst, ed. hy B. Croce 
(Bari H)io); Lt'ttrn’ politichc (nSOi - cd. by (J. 

t astellani) ( Itan Lo stato v Ji’Jerroru': riscatto td 

rsrrn'^io {Milan 1870); J)ts((frsi parlamentari . . . 
puhhhmti pn dedhetaziont' dvlhi (Uintvra dci Drputad 


(Rome 1913). bee aJso tiie nies or i\aztone, 3 vols. 
(Naplt« 1848-49). 

Consult: Croce, Benedetto, Storia d'ltalia dal 1871 al 
(3rd ed. Bari 19^8); Cesare, R. de, “Silvio 
Spaventa e i suoi tempi” in Nuo7'a antologia, 3rd ser., 
vol. xivi (i8<)3) 29-(>o; RuKj;iero, (iuido de, Storia del 
lihrralismo mropro (Bari i()25), tr. by R. (J. Collin^;- 
wood (London 1927). especially p. 327-32, 462; 
Jtusso, Fninrcsio dc Satu tis c la cultura napoh- 

tana {tS()0-lS8$) (\’enice 1928) ch. x\ TagJiacozzo, 
E., II pcmiero di Silvio Spaventa (Rome 1932). 

SPEAKICR. See PRorEDURE, Parliamentary. 

SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS are compulsory 
levies imposed upon owners of property for the 
purpose of defraying the C()St of .specific public 
improvements likely to enhance the value of the 
a.ssessed property. 'Places of this form of reve- 
nue may be found in Roman hi.story. The 
earliest English .statutes, which may be treated 
as tJie origins of the present assessment system 
in the ITnited States, date from 1427, when a 
series of drainage acts were passed, placing the 
costs of the recon. St ruction of sea walls, ditches 
and sewers upon all who.se landed interests re- 
ceived benefits therefroTU (b lleniy' VI, c. 5). 
Rosewater has traced the subsecpient hi.storical 
developments in I'Vance, Belgium and Germany 
and has found widely varying dates of the first 
use of special ass(^ssments. 'The svstem of sj’iccial 
assessment has found an increasing application 
in modern times; the growth of cities and their 
need for local improvements, the fi.scal pre.s.surc 
on the tax sy.stem witli its tax limits laws, the 
development of the highway system, the grow- 
ing appreciation of public health and the im- 
portance of adequate drainage systems, the de- 
velopment of city planning as well as remunera- 
tive urban real estate speculation have been 
among the chief causes for the increased pro- 
ductivity of special assessments. In the United 
States the fiscal significance of tliis revenue has 
increased so rapidly that it now stands second in 
importance to the general property tax, and 
occasionally in some cities the annual receipts 
from this source exceed those of the general 
projicrty tax. 

'Phe three essentials of a sjiccial assessment 
are legal compulsion, a specific improvement 
and special benefits accruing to owners of land. 
From the point of view of legal compulsion, the 
special a.ssessment is upheld by the courts 
usually as an attribute of the taxing power, 
although in many early American cases the levy 
was considered an exercise of the power of 
eminent iloinain; later in some jurisdictions it 
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was viewed as a quasi-contractiial oMi^^ation of 
the owner upon whicli the municipality might 
sue to recover payment for henehts in an action 
in assumpsit on quantum meruil\ while in other 
jurisdictions legal coinpii1sh)n may exist in the 
form of an implied agency whereby the munici- 
pality levying the special assessment bectmies 
the implied agent of the petitioning projicrtv 
owners seeking the s]K‘cific improvement. 

Because the taxing power f>f the state is in- 
volved, courts have interpreted strict 1\ the pro- 
visions of the law in orcier to protect the owners 
of improved property; and only wlien there is an 
express legislative grant of power may the 
municipality iinjKise a sjKxia! assessment. 
specific improvement must be \estetl with 
public interest if tlic taxing power is used, and 
courts have insisted furtiier tint the special 
henefit be distinct and measuralde. In some 
states the local iTnpr(»\ ernent must lie of a 
permanent (.iiaraeter; and wIktc this require- 
ment is in force, assessments lor street repair, 
sprinkling, cleaning, lighting aiul other munic- 
ipal ojieraling expenses cannot be Itwied. 

'The sjiecial heneht is the jusiitieation, limit 
and measure of the special assessment and con- 
sists in the enhancement of jand \ahie of a gi\en 
parcel of property over and aho\e that which the 
same sjiecifie improvement eaus<s for the 
general eomniunity. d'he ellicieney of the special 
assessment system dcjiends primarily upon tiu' 
d<*gree of accuracy w ith which actual increas(M>f 
Jaiul vxiliu* is approximated by tlie anticipated 
sjiecial benefit, aeeortling to wliieh the special 
assessment usually is apportion(‘d. Because of 
the widespread lack of district revxjhing funds, 
which permit an advance of public money for 
the construction of speeilie impro\ ernents and 
which also make possible, follouitig the accept- 
ance of the iinprov'cinenl , a lap.se of time during 
which the special henefit may he rnop* accurately 
computed, apportionei's of special >essments 
attempt to forecast the influence or a Kical im- 
provement upon future land value. 1 he sta- 
tistical tools and engineering formulae used as 
aids in such estimates have provtxl to he ex- 
pedients approximating roughly actual land 
value trends. While it is generally admitted that 
the multiplicity and complexity of factors in- 
volved render a precise measurement of the 
special henefit practically impossible, the ap- 
proximate determination of such benefit has 
been sufficiently accurate to justify the con- 
tinued use of special assessments. 

Although it was founded on an exercise^ of the 


taxing power, the special assessment, sometimes 
called a betterment tax, should not he confused 
with general taxes. In order to exclude ihr 
special assessment from tax exemption and to 
permit the construction of necessary improve- 
ments which otherwise would he chei ked by the 
existence of lax limit knvs, eon its have found it 
necess;ir\’ to dilTerentiate between special assess- 
ments and taxes, 'fhe judicial reasons assigned 
for the distinction are that taxes are levied to 
provide general revenue, while sjKciai a.ssess- 
rnents are used to defray tlie costs of sjiecitic im- 
provemerAs; taxes are a l^urden upon the owner, 
while sjH'cial assessments are a levy for an 
e(]iii\alcnt; taxes recur rcgnl.irly, while special 
le.sessmenls aie \c\ led only iiptm the occasion of 
a speciiic imj>i- )veincnt; taxes are imjiosed at the 
will of llie legislative j'ower, hut assessments are 
subject lo the review of the courts; taxes are 
le\ ie 1 without r(*gard to measurable special 
hen(*fii, although assessments depend primarily 
upon calculable special fienefits. I'rom the view- 
point of economic analysis, whenever a special 
assessm(‘nt actually exceetls the special hciiefil, 
such e.xcvss c<.iwMtutes a lax. In times of falling 
price levels a rapid decline in property values 
may take place follow ing construction of an im- 
provement, so that in fac't mans special assess- 
ments are more clost'h rel.ited to a tax than to 
an assessment. 

The three primarv purposes f^ir which special 
ass(‘ssments ha\c been usctl in the I billed 
State's are non-re\ emu* yielding local improve- 
ments, revc'imi' yieKimg utilities and nuisance 
abatement, d'lie most erunrnon non-revenue 
yielding local impro\ ernents include street and 
highway impro\ einents, drainage assessments 
for the eonslruc-tion of sewers and waterway im- 
provements. .\ssessments for revenue yielding 
utilities eomj)rise Icwies for subways, tunnels, 
gas aiuI elect ri»' plants and similar utilities. 
Nuisance aliatemeiit assessments include levies 
for garh.'ige and refuse collection, for removal 
from the strc^els of ice and snow and like nui- 
sances; although levied primarily for common 
henefit, ihc^y have been upheld on the basis of 
legal duty and measurable special l^enefit. 

As a safeguard for the assessed owners of 
property against the full force of the taxing 
pow'cr legislatures have provided statutory limi- 
tations in addition to the judicial principle that 
no syu'cial assc'ssment may exceed the cost of the 
improxement or of the special iicrnefit, whichever 
is lower. Indirectly such restrictions impose 
added burdens U]v)n the public treasury. The 
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most common statutory limitations determine 
the maximum rate of assessment (per linear foot 
of paving or type of sewer or other kind of im- 
provement), fix the percentage of the total cost 
of the improvement to he borne by the public 
treavsury, limit the total amount which may be 
assessed during a given period of time to some 
fixed f>ercentage of assessed value or prescribe 
that no assessment may exceed special benefit as 
ascertained by the court. 

Special assessment bonds have become a 
necessary element in the system becausi' of the 
widespread use of iTistalment payments and 
collection. Such bonds are retired by subse- 
cjiient assessment collections, and either they 
paid directly to tlie contractor who c(ui- 
stnicts tlu‘ improvement or the marketing 
undertaken l)y the city. In some stales these 
bonds are guaranteed by the full faith and credit 
of the city, but in most jurisdictions the security 
behitul the boiul is the forced sale value (»1 the 
assessed property, because of their limited 
marketability they ar<* frequently sold by the 
contractor at substanti*d di.sccnmts, which be- 
come an inqiortant item of cost when he com- 
jiutes his bid on th{‘ impro\ement . In large cities 
highly specialized bond liouses make a business 
(){ buying and selling only sjiecial a.ss(‘.s.sment 
sec'urilit‘s or 0 / using the.se bonds as collaterai 
for the issuance of their own collateral trust 
bonds. As a rul(‘ the.se bonds an* not included in 
the immicijial debt, since they arc n^garded as 
“selt-sujij>orting’’; but this di.stinction has 
jiroved treacherous in timi* of depression, since 
the biiialen of nninicij>al indebt(‘drK\ss cannot be 
.stated accurately unless such debt is included, 
ami failure to include special assessment debt 
has accentuated the increa.se in municipal in- 
solvencies Inxestors secure no claim superior 
to that of the contractor to \\ hoin the bonds were 
sold originally, ami therefore they recpiire that 
the district or city furnish unbiased legal opinion 
as to tlu* validity of the asses.sinent which se- 
cures the bond, d'his additional expcn.se also is 
.shifteil ultimately to the asse.s.sed owners in the 
form of higher bids by contractors. 

In Older to ditlerenthite the incidence of a tax 
from that of a special assessment, it isprefeiable 
to consider the shiftitig of [he assessment as a 
recoupment — a reimbursement for a jmvment 
originating in a (juid pro t|iio transaction, d’hc 
]K)ssibility of recoiipmenl by the owner depends 
upon the ellect of the local improvement on the 
demand for the sit<‘, which in turn depends upon 
the intensity of competition with sub.stitute un- 


assessed sites or upon the elasticity of demand 
for improved sites. As long as the owner is the 
occupier or when the assessment is levied on 
vacant property, there is no opportunity for re- 
coupment except by sale or lea.se. If the local 
improvement increases the demand for the land 
to an extent equal to or greater than the special 
a.ssessment, the owner may get back his payment 
of the special assessment. In decadent neighbor- 
hoods local improvements may be constructed 
to check further decline in demand, but the 
owner nevertheless is unable to regain his pay- 
ment of the special as.scssment. Subdivisions 
laid out and devek>ped by local improvemenls 
often permit the original owner to recoup, while 
subsequent owners may nf>t be able to reco\t‘r 
their instalment payments if the dt*mand for the 
property subse(iucntly declines. Assessment dis- 
tricts frequently are so greatly enlarged that 
areas are assessed in which propi'rlies actually 
suffer depreciation instead ot betterment, and 
owners pay for improvements which lead to a 
decline in the market value of their ])r()perties. 
Tdiese acute burdens are tracc*able to malad- 
ministration rather than to the .special assess- 
ment .sy.stem. 

An appraisal of the S})ecial a.^se.ssment .sy.stem 
in the (biited States leads to the conclusion that 
it has prox'cd an expedient for pro\iding nece.s- 
sarv l(K‘al improvcuK'nls in raj)iilly growing 
citi(‘S. In .some instances it has made improve- 
ments po.ssible in ad\ ain't of local necessity. It 
has been an effect i\t' nicai\^ of **aising revenue 
from those owning tax (‘ser'ipt property. It has 
be('n basic to the development oi city planning. 
Through tlu* instalment .sy.stem it has become 
an effective form of coinpnisorv .sa\ing. Ji has 
furthered the protcclixe 1 unctions ol llic state by 
financing scw^cr and drainage projects. By pro- 
\iiling funds for necessarv local improvements 
it has tended to reduce lax rates. Finally, it has 
po.stponed the inv'asion of the unearned in- 
crement taxes in the United States. (_)n the other 
hand, because special as.sessment indebtedness 
has not been considered a part of the general 
burden of municipal indebtedness, it has led to 
the overexpansion of ambitious cities; and when- 
ever municipal insolvency occurs, the burden of 
the sj)ecial as.sessment appears extremely heavy. 
Special a.sse.ssment administration has been lax 
in determining accurately the special benefit. 
Overlapping assessment districts have tended 
frequently to confiscate the value of land. There 
has been inadequate study of the nature of 
special benefits, so that local improvements fre- 
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quenlly cause a lowering of value in competitive 
neighimrhootls. A careful scientific study of 
probable land usance and shifts in total land 
values should be made by a city before it orders 
additional levies for its major projects. Cities 
generally fail to differentiate between the com- 
plex procedure necessary for major improve- 
ment projects and the many nnnor local im- 
provements willingly paid for h\ the assessed 
owners, with the result that the judicial system 
has been unduly liandicajipetl bv the special 
assessineut cases; wfiile in cerlaiii states where 
the local improvements in citit‘s arc left to the 
state legislature, the imdu(‘ immi cr of special 
assessments levied has glut^ “d tin state legis- 
lative machinery. With all its sh )rtcoinintrs, 
however, the system of special asses Tuent has 
undoubtedly ], roved its \ahie a., a penuaneut 
elenieul in local linanetn 
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SPECTALlZA'riOX is a iechuical term for all 
those plienomena — technological, sficial and bi- 
ological as well as economic -wliich are usually 
subsumed under the jdirast' di\ision of labor, 
This ambiguous cNpression, populari/ed by 
Adam Smith, actually applies to but one par- 
ticularly striking manifestation of sjwciali/ation 
in modern societv: and even this anUtirenth^ 
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simple phenomenon is in reality complicated 
and multifonn. For on the one hand the division 
of labor in modern stK'iety is not limited simply 
to labor but applies to all the factors of produc- 
tion, and on the other it extends beyond the 
purely technical and economic field. Herbert 
Spencer laivisaged a simple progressi\ e di\ isioi; 
of labor, or an ever increasing differentiation in 
the classification of social typi*s. The incorrect- 
ness of this li\poth<^sis is e\itlt*iieed by the fact 
that certain forms of division of labor undergo 
retrogression and attophv while others flourish. 
Indeed tlwtr is a certain antagonism hetwc'cn 
tlu* variou.’. forms the specialization of an 
orgainsiri limits t!ie spi cialization of its }v,n*ts; 
the e.xiernal differentiation of a socit^ty hinders 
to •: certair. extent its internal difhu'entiation. 
L .prtssed in general tiTiiis, the functional difler- 
entiatioii or specialization of a whole aiul the 
functional diflei'cntiation or its parts are roughly 
in in\erse ratio to each olht‘r. 

'Lheie may be distinguished three main social 
inanifestRlions (>f sj^ecialization: j^rotessional 
speeiali/uLion, t.idetl the soci.d division of 
la!>or; technical sj’ieckili/ation, or tht* di\ision of 
labor within a jiarticuLir c nt»T})ris(‘; and terri- 
torial, or geographical, specialization, either 
among various countries ami economies or 
within one economy in the form of l(»c.di/al irni 
of industrial activity. Specialization may -tpply 
either to individuals, to groups of men or to 
things. It presu}^])oses as a basic com]>lenu‘ntarv 
princijde cooperation or interdejHauIence, ami 
consec jueiitlv it is siiiiultaneoiislv a di.sSf>eiatmg 
and an integr.iting social junicijde, in eflecl 
really creative. 

’^i'he separation of oecupatji/iis, the vocational 
or social di\ ision of lal)or, was to Plato a cliarac- 
teristic mark of ecf)noTnic progress. Its sig- 
tiilicanee for eeonomie life was not again recog- 
nized prior to 'I’urgot. While Atlam Smith 
m<T<‘ly inR‘rspersed (;ecasional nanarks on the 
subject in ollita* discussions, 'I’urgot in his Rv- 
jlixinns (written in I7()fi) sliowe<l in some detail 
how the neei'ssitc of refining materials led to the 
exchange of j’lroducls for labor, with a resultant 
gain to society as a whole since eacli individual 
advanced further by deva>ting himself to a single 
fonn of W'ork. 

The unusually rajuM progress fif vocational 
.specializatir)!! in the nineteentli century has led 
to a general neglect of the fact that this type of 
specialization began very earlv and culminated 
not in modern times but in the Middle Ages. 
Recent etlinological studies have sliown that 
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vocational specialization was far more wide- 
spread in even the most primitive social group- 
ings than was previously assumed. Such early 
specialization, however, followed other cultural 
Jaws than docs the modern tyj>e. While essen- 
tially the latter is economically conditioned and 
oriented, the earlier ty[)e was fashioned chiefly 
by spiritual and political j^ower, so that if the 
economic criterion is regarded as the norm, the 
older type was heteronymous rather than 
autonomous. Rationalistic theories a.ssume that 
division of labor and specialization are contrivt‘d 
or discovered l)y the human intellect, wliich dis- 
cerns the utility, de.sirability and advantages of 
the differentiated organization of work. Such 
hypotheses have l>een exploded ]>y the evidence 
of anthro})ology, which bears out the contentirm 
that specialization of functK)ns and methods is 
no invention of human ratiocination but a 
primary fact of life. Division of labor in itself is 
an ancient and natural phenomenon; what is 
novel is the discov'cry that it can be an instru- 
ment of economic rationali.sm. Specialization on 
higher cultural levels is distinguished from 
primitive forms by the rational purposive elab- 
oration, the secular as opposed to the essentially 
sacral and ceremonial nature of primitive divi- 
sion of labor, the subordination of sjH'cialization 
to a dominant concept of economic utility and 
its industrial adaptation. But it was only after 
thousands of years of experience that elementary 
specialization couKl be recognized as advanta- 
gc^ous, as jiossessing systematic utility for 
human welfare. 

d'he earliest or most primitive tyjie of special- 
ization seems every where to have been the sex- 
ual division of labor. Husband and wife each 
rcfirescnt a certain sum of specialized knowledge 
and in this way exercise a determining iniluence 
on the formation of primitive society. 'I'lie hus- 
band generally carries on an active, externalized 
life; all such elvnamic activities as trapping, 
hunting, fighting, clearing and collecting are 
masculine specialities. To the woman as the 
bearer and feeder of children rigid traditional 
rules assign the task of managing the household, 
the garden and other regular and settled duties. 

It is not the knowletlge of a special technique 
but the imputation of special powers and en- 
dowments which determines this type of spe- 
cialization. IMow culture introduced an impor- 
tiint mutation in tiiis order in that it altered the 
woman’s position, giving man a larger part than 
hitherto in the jiroduction of the vegetable 
Cleans ol subsistence and relieving the woman 


of traditional tasks. It is probable that this relief 
first created the conditions for the development 
of manual dexterity among women, a character- 
istic which distinguishes the late from the early 
stone age. 

Another important break in cultural develop- 
ment came with the founding of ethnic groups 
and castes. Where these ajijuxired and special- 
ized in particular activities, special tools, uten- 
sils and techniques came to be intimately bound 
uj> with particular families, clans and castes, and 
thus .special dexterities were fostered. At a still 
later stage the distribution of political power had 
a disintegrating and revolutionary effect on the 
traditional division of labor. In bureaucratic 
states dependent upon taxes in kind, such as 
li^gypt, levies wen* passed along from the chief 
of the v'ocational group (geuerally ethnically 
unified) to the respeetive chiefs of village or 
comnuinc, tht‘ elders of the caste and through 
them to the heads of individual families. As a 
result not only was the patriarchate pushed to 
the fore, hut Ix^cause of the increased compul- 
sion to produce* there also came about a greater 
participation of men in the family productive 
activities. Moreover with increasing density of 
.settlement direct provision of sustenance for 
that part of the population engaged in handi- 
crafts became ever more difficult, and handi- 
crafts were thus dev(‘l()pcd into industry; that is, 
into a sleatly sourci* of income. 'Fhe traditional 
roles of the .sexes wen* rev ensed, and the more 
intensiv<* activities shifted to the men. 

The ap]>carance of the city w^as of the utmost 
importance for the dcvelojinient of specializa- 
tion. b'or the city assembles a population whose 
existence is baseil not upon the direct extraction 
of the means of subsistence but upon the indirect 
satisfaction of needs through exchange. Wher- 
ev'er the division of labor is found, there is also 
the precondition for the development of urban 
communal life; conversely, urban communal life 
fortifies and intensifies the division of labor. 
Early concentration of population, in compelling 
a more complete division of labor than was 
possilile among scattered pea.sants, led to the 
di.scovery of new* sources of income, the growth 
of rigid state organizations and the development 
of the ancient river and oasis cultures. Not until 
the advent of the mediaeval city economy, 
however, was specialization — at least of indus- 
trial work — based on an economic criterion. 
Even then it was limited by socio-ethical con- 
cepts derived from a narrow’ and static economic 
codex. However, it was with the rise of a city 
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jjconomy that a j^rofessional basis was firsi given 
to the separation of agrarian from industrial 


activity. The guild system was also influential in 
the increase of vocational specialization. Its sys- 
tem of quotas and its systematic restrictions 
upon the expansion of individual enterprises 
necessarily led to an ever greater multiplication 
of separate vocations. 

Between the end of the sixteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth the vocational 
division of labor failed to bring about any real 
progress in industrial methods. But with the 
industrial revolution a new' and powerful de- 
velopment set in under tlie influence of capital- 
ism, 'rhe impact of new' techniques upr»n tra- 
ditional fonns resulted in a compromise from 
the point of view of spechdi/aiion. Vocational 
specialization increased, partlv ihroiigh. the 
lounding o( new kinds of induslrv and paitly 
through the multijilication or specialties, a de- 
velopment along the lines clairactenstic of the 
Middle Ages. There was also, it is true, a more 
than compensating breakdown of special .skills, 
which led to a decre'is<‘ of vocational speciali- 
zation; and in the production ol raw materials 
vocational .specialization remained backward. 
But the idea that the nineteenth centurt fostered 
only the technical division of labor is false, 
d’echnical specialization, or technical di\ision 
of labor, comprising cliic11\ the sjurializatioii of 
skills and of auxiliary ca]>ital, consists in the 
breaking up of technical productive ta.sks within 
a given shop into their elementary components 
or partial processes and the* entrusting ol the 
continuous execution of each elementary tech- 
nical operation to a .selected and specific human 
or m«iterial productive force. Such specializa- 
tion, the most obvious manifestation of the in- 
tellectual izing and rationalizing of production, 
culminated in modern industrial machine tech- 
nique. It first appeared in significant measure in 
the production of commodities under i he house- 
hold economy system, developing in ojiposition 
to specialization on the basis of sex or profes.sion. 
A similar pattern prevailed in the mediaeval 
manors. Both the manorial and the household 
economy types constituted technical division of 
labor, inasmuch as they took place inside a more 
or less closed sphere and had as their object an 
increase in the productivity of labor, in contrast 
to vocational or social specialization, which is 
based on the exchange of products. 'I'echnical 
specialization in the domestic system reached its 
apex at the moment when vocational or .social 
division of labor set in. Where agriculture be- 
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came the sole or primary occupation, such spe- 
cialization disappeared naturally; but in the 
realm of handicrafts its spread was artificially 
delayed by the guild system. I’he guilds’ re- 
strictions upon the enlargement of handicraft 
enterprises and the increase of labor produc- 
tivity checked technical specialization as prac- 
tised on the great estates and effected instead a 
dismemberment of production into independent 
enterprises. 

One great difference between precapitalistic 
and capitalistic forms of technical specialization 
is to be found in th(‘ fact that the former is based 
on specialized human labor, w hile the latter in- 
volves in addili m the specialization of auxiliary 
capital, both cases tlie organization of pro- 
duction is directed bv an <‘ntrepreneur, himself 
a product of the vocational division of labor. 'The 
1 actor'' creates a sv.stem of work and a type of 
specialization entir<‘ly dilferent from those of the 
handicraft. 'I’he basis of the latter is the worker’s 
mastery of an entire field of jmiduclion and the 
resulting graduated classification of personnel 
into apjirentic'e;. journeymc*n and master w'ork- 
men. d'he factory, howevei, has place only for 
categories of work classified according to type 
of .skill, involving no nt‘cessary ascension from 
one to the other; it organizes the use of labor 
W'ith respect to the pel forinaiuv retuiired, W'hich 
today is determined by machines. Biicher called 
this luwv type of division of lalior Arbeitszerlv- 
the entrepreneur, motivated solely by tech- 
nical considerations, divides the proc’css into 
separate steps and entrusts them to individual 
workers; he thus di.stinguishes skilled from un- 
skilled and hcsivy from light labor, resolving all 
labor processes into their simplest elements. 
Equally important in technical division of labor 
is the specialization of the auxiliary means of 
production. Indeed in modern industry this has 
become decisive, and the s[iced of development 
as well as the rhythm of differentiation of labor 
now conforms to it. Special machines, each of 
w'hich carries a particular operation to comple- 
tion, make possible an enormous expansion of a 
factory’s productive capacity. One result of such 
specialization of instrumental capital and me- 
chanical technique is a growing differemtiation 
and specialization of labor not only in the plan- 
ning and managerial staffs but in the entire fac- 
tory, with the development of corresponding 
W'age differentials. 

’I’hc typical figure in all fields of modern 
economy is the specialist, the expert, with 
limited but skilled knowledge and final respon- 
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sihility williin his own sj)herc. While the expert 
lias always ]>een accepted in the liberal pn)fes“ 
sions, it is only recently that he lias come into his 
own in in(h]str\, not merely in technical, com- 
mercial and jinanclal mana^tanenl but also in 
the very execntion oi work, 'i oday the advan- 
tat^ws and disad\ anta^ws of this t(*ndency toward 
the specialization ol eyery skill are about evenly 
l):ilanc<*d. Jt is jwobable indeed that tlie age of 
virtuosos has alriMdy j'as.sed its climax. 

'The d<‘\elopment of sjn-ciali/alion has been 
•loseiv l)Ound up with the introduction and per- 
■ection of mai*hinery, the expansion of the in- 
d istrial unit, the standardization of production 
,md the growth of larg<‘ scab* c’ombiiiations. The 
pragonalic int(‘rrelations among these trends 
wiihui modern society art* extraordinarily com- 
plicated, giMiig rise to a number oi dialectical 
coiitratlicl loiis which retpiire detaih'd analysis. 

In tlic first plac'c, it is e\ident tiiat specializa- 
tion is in some wav functionally connt‘Cted with 
the e\olution of the machine system, d’he im- 
j)ortaiil t|uestlon is how the two mo\'ements are 
K kited. In general it may be said that the spe- 
cial’./at ion of lal )or is conditioned by the size and 
c'onst.mcv of the maikct aiul is a function of in- 
creased demand. The principal t'flc*ct of ma- 
chiners' is to <iiniinish the cost and to increa.se the 
accuracy of laboi pertormanc'es which were 
spcriali/ed even without machiiKs. .\s was 
demonstrated by Uoulton and \\'a‘t in the Soho 
woiks OI by Abbe in the Zeiss works, consider- 
able sp(‘caalization c.m be achie\ed through the 
training of labor \irtuo.sos, particularly where 
an industrial riperation has bevome so uniform 
that tin* same* thing must be done o\'er and over 
again in prcvisely the* same manner, Hv making 
manual dc-xteritv suj>ertluous the machine w i}H*d 
out some of the chie f advantage's of the division 
of kibor; but it more than cornpe'iisated for this 
de'striie tiiui of kibor skill by complie'ating and 
broadening the range of the industrial unit and 
the*re*with the opjMUtunitie*s for the applie-ation 
<kl the piinciple* of spe'cialization, particularly in 
the tie'hl of m»inagement. i’he machine makes 
more flexible the boundaries bc'tween the vari- 
ous crafts, so that general abilitv beeonu'S more 
im]’>ortani than speci.ili/e'd ability. 

It is cleat furthermore that spevialization is 
functionalU related to the de‘velopment of large 
scale* industrial enle*rprise. First, the larger the 
industrial unit, the more easily can tlic tendency 
fowani specialization he realizeei. SecondJv, 
sfxvuliyiition is one ot the indications of growing; 
iRdustruiI units, of the transition from small to 


large scale enterprise. Finally, specialization is 
itself a means of rationalization withiti a large 
unit and thus, like the spread of machinery, is a 
rationalizing factor of primary importance. 

I'hroughout the late nineteenth century and 
the early twentieth siiecialization of work and of 
material ajiparatus paralleled the development 
of large industrial units, and except in so far as 
trade union provisions }>re\ented tiasv shifting 
of workers labor forces began to evince a re- 
markable adaptation to s]>ecilic tasks. Specializa- 
tion within large units made jiossible also the 
adjustment of material means of }>roduction to 
the productive proce.ss. Tht* result was a .steady 
incR'a.se in the size of the typical factory unit, 
once the chief obstacle to such ex]>ansion, the 
lack of capital, was overcome. After a certain 
point, however, the im[>ortance of technical de- 
tails for an inerea.se in the size of units ileclines, 
since specialization and the substitution of nu*- 
chanical for human }>ower tend to make ]>ossible 
.standardization of tlu* product. Where this oc- 
curs, there is a retrogre.ssion to earlier conili- 
tions, in that growth of enterj^ri.se or of factory 
unit depeiuls not on technical corisid(‘rations but 
on the marketing situation. 'Fhus .standardiza- 
tion, itself both result and cause of .sj)ecializa- 
ti(»n, provides a powerful incxuitive to merger.s 
aiul combinations. 

It is, however, incornrt to infer that only 
large units are susceptible of specialization. On 
the contrary, specialization, standardization and 
factory organization today offer to middle sized 
and small industrial units their great ojiportunity 
of sur\ ival. J'he tlevelojimeiit of interchangeable 
jiarts for inachines ushered in a lunv era of in- 
dustrial .sjH'cialization and organization, which 
greatly augmented tlu* range of a|)piication of 
machines and in many cases matle it po.ssitde 
for the small manufacturer to carry on a given 
production ta.sk ejuite as well as his giant com- 
petitor. If the small j>roducer concentrates on 
the production of a limited class of commodities, 
he can specialize his labor forces and machines 
almost as elliciently as can the owner of the 
large.st unit. Indispen.sable to the effectiveness 
of such specialization is con.structive cooperation 
between firms within an industry, eitlier through 
custom, as in the Lanc.ishire tt*xtile industry, or 
on tlu* basis of voluntar\ agreements or under 
state direction and control, such as prevailed 
during the World War arid after the war in con- 
nection w’ith the standartlization movement. 

It is nevertheless true, as has been pointed 
out, that specialization is a leading factor in the 
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merging of enterprises. 'Fhc agreements which 
it fosters are not merely of a tentporarv and 
transient nature, like those concerned with limi- 
tation of -:)utput, but are rather contractual ar- 
rangements as to pnnluction scliedules, enabling 
eacli unit to devote itself to the speciali/etl pro- 
duction of one or more items. Such agreements 
may ywovide also for the joint use of marketing 
institutions or include a .sales guaranty for fac- 
tories incurring unusual risks. When* it does not 
result in complete mergers, syieciali'/ation en- 
courages the growth of manufacturing associa- 
tions and ])roduction coalitions, which attempt 
to achie\e the lul teclinical and ei'onomic bene- 
fits inlierent in a combination of sy>eciali/ed 
units in order to com]>ensate for tin* marketing 
di.sadwuitages incidental to syH-cialixati^un ddu* 
aim is to create a y>erlectly functioning produc- 
tive organi.sm for competitive struggle; the 
result is a transformation of the .structure of 
industry. 

In the jwoduction of raw' materials, particu- 
larly agricultural products, conditions are <juite 
dillerenl with respect to specialization. In so far 
as spatial juxtaposition or the synchronization of 
the productive process is invoh cd, agriculture is 
able to achieve the major prerevjuisites for ra- 
tional mass production only iniperfectlv or not 
at all, d'here has been in modern agriculture a 
progre.ssive specialization in w'ork, but this goes 
no farther than the separation of field w-'ork from 
inanagerial work in large agricultural units ami 
the coojKTation rif relatively few' persons in 
small units. It is to be noted that, in distinction 
from industry, agricultural machine engineers 
are con.stantly striving to construct vmiversal 
agricultural machines or combines whose juTtna- 
nent .skeleton is ecjuipped with a number of 
chaivgeable W'orking parts. Apart fnnn speciali- 
zation in truck farming, with its many subtypes 
of stock cultivation, jilant cultivation and the 
like, the great advance in rationalization of 
agriculture has come about through standartliza- 
tion or grading of (juality production. The con- 
scious orientation of agriculture to the demands 
of the market has gone farthest in agrarian 
countries and for agrarian products which are 
marked for export trade. 'The vehicles of spe- 
cialization in agriculture have been primarily the 
agricultural marketing cooj>erati\ es and par- 
ticularly the specialized sales cooperatives. 

One of the most important forms of special- 
ization is that with respect to territory, some- 
times called localization of industry. This in- 
cludes division of labor among nations and 
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territories, among localities ami, finally, between 
city and country. The advantages »)f the locali- 
zation of economic activities are similar to those 
of specialization in general: it fosters hereditary 
skill, ojHMis up sale lines, introduces highly 
sy^eeialized machinery and furthers the estab- 
lishment of a local market for sjHviahzcd labor 
tahuits. 'The disadvantages of localization sug- 
gest also the limits of spcK.*ialization in general; 
chief among them is the fact th.it a loi-ali/cd in- 
tlustry usually makes ii.si* of only one kind of 
labor taliMit, therehv sul'tjectiiig a wlmle region 
to the dangers of shifts in specialized deniaml. 
'j'he remedy is to he fouml in tin setting up of 
eomplementarv imlustries in tiie vicinitv. 

A tn'ciiliarlv significant as]>eet of specializa- 
tion, and one whicli is fir mori* eomjdex llian is 
generally recognized, is tin* local .si‘grt‘gation of 
industries within an urban ai<M. d'bis phenom- 
emin is luit adeijuatelv expl. lined tat her b\ the 
juiistie theory, wliicl. would make it a eonse- 
cjuence of the corporative form of organi/.ition 
— since legal forms are always the result or ex- 
pression of economic organization ami not its 
cause or hv yihv sieo-technieal theorit‘S, which 
are all too particular to c\j>laiii the uiiivi'r.sahty 
of the result. More exact study shows that the 
dependence of particular branches of imlustrit's 
f)n physi(‘al fictors vanes aeeonlmg to social 
types and economic systems, Ixang always to 
some degree eomlilioned l>v .social eaus<‘s. Nor 
do <.H.*onomie causes ever exircise exclusive con- 
trol over the localization of imhistiies. 'Tfius 
the vocational group is not only the organ of an 
economic function ])iit a .socictv which e.stab- 
lishes a genuine I'oinmimitv of existence among 
its members. Ivvery vocational grouj^ originally 
had its profHTty, its d(*ities, its feasts, its 
autonomous government. It constituted a 
roumled society which, while economically de- 
pendent on other groupings, was sufheient unto 
itself in respt'ct to all other mx-e.ssities of <‘xi.st- 
cne<x Such a comfiact sm'ial boily inevitably 
finds its own segregated area, but the need for 
such segregation is moral rather tlian economic. 
'J'he kieal organization of imlu.stry is in one sen.se 
onI\ an exten.sion of the elan or theea.ste form of 
social organization. 

Atiam SrnitJi indicated how the (li vision of 
labor enables an ever greater number of persons 
to live under conditions of inerea.sing well being 
in a limited area, ami how the pressme of 
population upon the mcatts of subsistence has a 
tendency to wipe out those peoples deficient in 
rational organization or incapable for some other 
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reason of utilizing to the full the advantages of 
their environment. In contrast with many of his 
popularizers, however, he alwavs })ointe(l out 
the limits of this tendency as a factor in eco- 
nomic orgatii/atio?! and indicated the many evils 
inherent in sjH*cializatioii. He was naturally far 
less disturbed than nuxltTii students by the 
po.ssibilities of discord between individual and 
collective inter(*sts and well being. Adam Smith’s 
statements were supplemented and corrected in 
important respei ts by \Vakefi(*ld; and the whole 
theory was grc'ailv enriclnxl by liabbage, the 
forerunner of 'I'a'Jor and the scientific manage- 
nienl seliool, in O// the Kumamy of Machimry 
and Manujiu tuns (London nSja, chs. \i\-\\). 
Habbag(‘ emphasized certain advantages to be 
found in sjiecialization m particular branches of 
industrv and showed that mert^ase'd efiiciency is 
only one eoiuhtion for the successful introduc- 
tion of th(‘ specializ.itioii of m.ichines and labor, 
'bhe* constanev of emplovment of labor and 
capital, he eUanonstraled, is an ecjually impor- 
tant condition It remaineel for Mar\ to illummt* 
the social and economic concomitants of the 
technii'al division ol labor. 'The increasing 
knowledge of conditions among primitive 
jieopl(‘s derived from ethnograjihic and an- 
thropological studic's led to a shift of emjduisis 
awav from the jnircdv ec'onomic asjiects of di- 
vision of labor. .About iS(;o Schmoller, Simmel, 
Ihicher, Duikheim and Maunier were all w riting 
of the religious and sociological forms of spe- 
cialization .m c-mphasis which has newer since 
been lost. Additions to the theory since the 
World War have bevn largc'lv interwoven with 
tlK‘ories of scientific management and rationali- 
zation. 

In general it may be said that specialization 
has a tc'ndencv to insuie the best possible 
ada)>tation and <-\pIoitation of the sjKvial en- 
dowments of men, things and areas. Specializa- 
tion is human or objective or spatial onesided- 
ness, the shiltmg of the center of grav ily of what 
may be called a ju-r.sonality to a partial field, to a 
specialty, to a t\pe of work requiring the crea- 
tion and existence of otlier onesideclnc‘sses for its 
completion. Staudardi/alion as the limitation, or 
specialization, of an artifact to a few typical 
forms is simultaneously the antithesis and the 
perfcrtion of specialization. 'I'he advantages of 
the specialization ol labor as they have been 
pointed out bv the various students of the siib- 
i'.vt may In* siunmanzed thus, lirsi, the dexterity 
amoimlmg to virtuosity acquired by one-sided 
juactise of a par^icul.ir ju’oeess tends to improve 


the quantity and the (juality of the resultant 
product; second, specialization makes possible 
the arrangement and the classification of work 
according to capacities and of material capital 
according to its greatest productive force within 
a particular unit and within an entire economic 
system; thiril, specialization saves time and 
difficult labor; fourtli, the mechanizing of work 
through sjHX'ialization facilitates the invention of 
new machines and jirocedures, since the cumula- 
tive effect of many small improvements made by 
those working at a machine or process is very 
great; fifth, since the division of labor is an es- 
sential condition for the employment of ma- 
chines or real cajutal, the growing tlominion of 
man over nature is intimately linked with the 
development of .specialization. 

both the advantages and the disadvantages of 
specialization are fret|uently exaggerated. The 
most frequently cited disadvantages fall into 
three groups: physical, the shortening of the life 
sjnin, industrial diseases, the industrial worker’s 
vocational fate; mental, tht‘ inoiiotony of labor; 
and social, the misery urban exi.stence, the 
material dej’iendence of workers and so forth. 
Occasionally pointed out by .Adam Smith and 
even bv his jiredecessoi f ergu.son, these evils of 
specialization were movingly portrayed by Kus- 
kin and his sch(X)l. But it must not be forgotten 
that the cradle of personal liberty was the city 
and n(»t the ojien countrysidt‘, or that the deg- 
radation of labor is greatest in those crafts 
where there is the least division of laboi , or that 
the monotony of the machine .system has helped 
to make labor more mobile and broadened its 
horiztin. 

In other words, debate about the advantages 
and disatlvantages of specialization in general is 
fruitle.ss. A genuine .scientific problem w^oiild be 
rather the deterininatK'n of the limits of special- 
ization under all imaginable concrete conditions; 
thus it would be profitable to attempt to discover 
how far specialization can be carried on w'ith 
profit as measured, for exanqde, in tenns of 
money return. I'o define these limits concretely, 
however, is an extraordinarily difticiilt task. 

According to the usual ilefinition the division 
of labor is limited by the scope of the market. A 
condensetl formula of this sort is always only a 
partial truth, which in most cases can be inverted 
without appreciable loss of its validity. Regarded 
historically, the formula is certainly open to 
question. (T^rtainly it does not ap]>ly to the his- 
torical developnvent of vocational specialization 
for at least until the time of the mediaeval 
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European city vocations developed by and larjje 
according to laws other than that of the simple 
exploitation of human capacities for money gain. 
Nor is the formula more than roughly correct 
when applied solely to technical special izatK»n 
vritliin an individualistic capitalist market and a 
commercial economy. Even in this historical Iv 
unique ecvinomic system, specialization is de- 
pendent not only on market relations but also on 
the state of “.echnical knowledge and learning 
at any given moment. It might be said that the 
limits of the technical specialization of a product 
are reached when a further standardization of 
the component involves a loss of technical 
efficiency, and when all the machiiK^ in use are 
specially designed to produce an article more 
cheaply and better than would be jM)ssible by 
any other method of production. The critical 
point centers around the intix)ductioii f)f a 
machine which must temporarily lie idle, for 
continuity of employment is decisive if the 
specializ£ition of both labor and capital is to be 
profi*^ble Inherent in specialization, es]>ccially 
for products with a eomidex composition, are 
iiic.t only certain technical and sociid disadvan- 
tages but also merchandising difficulties, among 
which the most serious are fluctuations in de- 
mand, whether these grow out of clumg{‘s in 
fashion and taste or result from seasonal oi 
cyclical influences. Eluctuation in demand ma 
tcriafly increases tlie business risks inherent in 
one-sided specialization. I'oo much or too little 
sptx^ialization means a waste of effort. What is 
the correct amount depends on the object in 
view: in modern economy, jirofit measured in 
money terms. And here the competitive situa- 
tion plays a determining role, 'I’his is not to deny 
the imj^ortance of the market for the extent and 
limits of specialization. Adam Smith correctly 
said that the one great ad\'antagc of foreign trade 
is the resulting augmentation ol industry in the 
liome market. This applies also to agriculture 
and to intangible services. It suggests, however, 
certain necessary amplifications of the older 
theory. 

And if specialization, especially so-called in- 
ternational and interterritorial division of labor, 
is today regarded as of minor significance even by 
sonic of the most brilliant economists, this view 
overstresses the momentary economic situation 
and ignores certain basic economic judgments 
still to be refuted. 

Arthur Salz 
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SPECIFIC PEPFORMANC'E. As commonly 
applied in Anglc-Arnericaii law, the doctrine of 
specific jNcrformance is confined to attempts to 
force a person who has made a contract to carry 
out specifically the resulting legal obligation. 
I'he specific performance of non-contractual 
obligatiims is usually dealt wuth under injunc- 
tions, including the so-called mandatory injunc- 
tions (.ycc Exjunction) 

The complete history of the specific perform- 
ance of contracts in English law remains to he 
written. I’his form of relief was long believed to 
date only from the middle of the .sixteenth 
century. Later research, howT-ver, has shown 
that in the fifteenth century the chancellor de- 
creed the sj)ccific performance of agreements of 
various kinds. Indeea petitions a.sking for his 
intcrventioii were presented as early as the reign 
of Richard n (i377-<J9)- 

Specific ])crformance is normally the natural 
expectation of pai ties to a contract. Compensa- 
tory damages foi breach may or may not be 
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satisfactory. In the early history of lej^al systems, act for him would himself be guilty of contempt, 
however, specihe forms of relief are likely to be Today by statute in practically ali slaics- 
either very limited or non-existent. The cm- apparently by judicial legislation in one or two — 
phasis thiai is rather upon coTn])osition for in- the need to resort to this circuitous method 

jury t(j forestall resort to self-help. 'The court is of giving relief has been abolished. Courts 

disinclined to irnjK)se its will ujK)n the party to ha\e been aiilhori/ed to vest title either directly 

.lie extent of undertaking the supervision which by their decrees or indirectly by appointing some 

may lx* necessary to enforci* sjiecific reparation, court officer as an “agent to execute a deed in 

Ju’cfi in mature legal svst<*ms such <‘nforcement the name of the recalcitrant defendant. 


nniy be considcTcd impnictiail^lc under certain 
circumstances. 

While the limitatkins upon specific perform- 
ance in fJnglisfi law are thus not unique, thiy 
ha\e tak(‘n on peculiar forms and survived to a 
grcat(‘rc\tcntthan in other legal systems. 'riiishas 
haj)pened because of tlx* dual nature of ]‘^nglish 
law, which was di\id(‘d into law' and e(|uity. 
Specilic ]H*rf()rmance (h‘Velojx*d as a pinely 
eijuilable doctrine. Now in exercising Ins juris- 
diction th(‘ chancellor emplo\eil only the so- 
called procedure in jx*rsonam, ordering the de- 
fendant l(> do or to refrain from doing certain 
spi‘cified acts, iuul(‘r pain of iinprisoiiinent if the 
order were disolxw'ed. In the case of affirmative 
acts the imprisonment might continue until the 
order was complitxl w ith. The chancellor himself 
would not lake direct .stcj)s. 'flic theory was that 
a deciw in <*i|uit\ could not act in rem; tiiat is, 
pass title to property. 'The result of this cumbei- 
some procedure w«is to condition the grant of 
specific relief. 

Most, indeed almost all, of the specific per- 
formance eases have had to do with contracts for 
the conwyance or creation of interests in 
propertN , espei ially land. In tlu-se cases if the 
de fendant re fused to c\e*culc the ne‘ce*ssary in- 
strument, pressure* was exerted upon him. 'The 
reeale itrant eh‘fcnelant was committe*el te> prison, 
the*re to remain until he comjdiexl with the* 
e'ourt’s oide*r If he elid e'omplv, the fact that he 
had t*xe*eute*d the* ”.e*ee*.ssary instrument uneler 
dure-ss was ignored. If he eliel not, the chancelle)r 
h\ me*ans of a writ of assistane*e* woulel e)reler 
that tlx* e*omplainant be jxjt into posse'ssion of 
the* propertN aiul the elcfeuelant permaiu*ntly 
e'lijoine'el from inte*rfe‘ring with the* pos.sessiein of 
the e*om}dainant. Since the latter was in posses- 
sion he hael, ace'oreling to the common law itself, 
“title” as against “all ^he W'orld except the 
rightful owner.” 'Thus while theoretie-allv the 
defenelant was in the e\e*s eif the common law the 
rightful owner, in fae't he was not in a position tei 
take ctfecti\e action to disturb the complainant’s 
pe)sse‘ssion, sine'c anv lawyer who attemptcel 
through the machinery of the commexi hwv to 


Jn its origin the right to .sj>ecific j>erformance 
of a contract is obviously contractual, but the 
legal consequences which art* associatt*d with it 
in etjuitv arc such as almtist completely to alter 
its cliaracter. In the case of land the right to 
sptrilic }>erformance of tlx* contract has become 
so well rt*cognizetl that the purchaser is often 
.said tt) have become the “t'quitable ow'iier” of 
tlu* land as .soon as the ct>ntract is signed. Al- 
though the accuracy of this designatitxi is 
challenged by many, tlu* fact remains that the 
court of equity treats the vi‘udor much as it tioes 
the holder of a security, especially if, as in the 
case of instalment contracts, the purchaser has 
been let inU) possession. Ihider the prev'ailing 
doctrine the veiulor is said to hold the “legal 
titl(‘” as security for the j>ayment of the purchase 
price and may remain in ]>ossession if the con- 
tract so provides; if the ]>urchascr defaults, the 
vendor may “foreclose” the rights of the pur- 
chaser. d'he purchaser is entitled to a convey- 
ance not only against the \endor but also against 
any transferee of the latter excxqn as purchaser 
for value without notice; or, if he prefers, the 
purchaser mav compel the vendor to account for 
any profits derived from a sale to a third person, 
as in the case of a transfer by a trustee in breach 
of trust, .According to the Ivnglish and more 
usual American \iew the risk of loss by fire 
usually as.sociated with ownership passes at once 
to tlu* vend(*e as soon as the contract of purchase 
and sale is signed. Many of the othei incidents 
of ownership are also ascribed to lum. 

Certain geTu*ral ]>rinci]des running through 
equity fiml particular application in the specific 
performance cases. One is that ecjiiitable relief 
will be denied unless the remedy at common law' 
is inadi'ciuate, which results in the rule that 
ordinarily a contract for the purchase and sale of 
specific chattels w ill not be specifically enforced, 
as theoretically the promi.sor can purchase 
equally gooil chattels elsewhere and recover by 
way of money judgment at hnv the excess cost, 
if any. A tlecree w ill be granted, how'ever, w'here 
the cb.attels are unique for one reason or another. 

A parcel of land is ordinarily without any other 
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showing treated as unique. The principle that 
equity will not act where it is not feasible to do so 
is exemplified by the rule that specific perform- 
ance of a contract for personal sen ices will not 
be ordered. Nevertheless, if the services are of a 
uni(]ue character, such as those of a famous 
opera singer, they may be indirectly enhneed if 
their performance is restrained for an\bod\ else. 
The amusing spectacle is sranetimes presented 
of an artist or performer who is constnuned to 
argue that his talents are not unique. 'The ruh^ of 
feasibility alsf) leads to tlie rule that ordinarily, 
and subject to certain notable excejuions, a 
building contract or a contract which requires a 
long continued scries ol acts, such as running a 
railroad, will not be onlered. Tliere are otlu; 
limitations, such as nnstak'% misrepresentation, 
hardship and “lack of mutualitv” — a highly 
technical and invoked doctrine. 

In the Roman and moch'rn ci\il law there are 
more resemblanc(*s to tlie Anglo-American law 
of specific ]ierformance than writers hast' com- 
monly supposeil. d’o be sure, then* is no im- 
prisonment to conqu'l perlormaiK (*. But there 
are other nu'thods ot coercion. I’(*r example, in 
tht‘ Roman law under tlie formulary procedure 
the so-calleil claumla arhilrariu, or arbitrary 
proviso, r<*sult<*d in tlu* condtannaiion ol tlu* 
defendant in an indefinite sum, which was either 
a muhiplt* of the damag(‘S or an amount to be 
determined by tbe/Wc.v as a penalty. 'This dev ice 
ajiparently was employed in some actions to put 
ju’essure on tlie defendant to jierform specili- 
cally, since' he couhl, it se'crns, avoid tin* penalty 
by j)r()m]>t j^erformance. Ajiparcntly, howe-ver, 
it was not available for the enforcement of a 
contract to convey property. In an action on a 
formal contract, sfipulatioy the plaintitl a.sked 
performance without the* alternativ e of damages; 
but in fact he received a judgment entitling him 
only to damages, b) be oblaine'd by the usual 
methods of execution. 

In French law, w'hile the maxim Nemo potest 
praecise co^i ad factum is accepted as a theoretical 
princijde, in practise it is not so important as 
some writers, notably Holland, have supposed. 
The French law divides contracts into obliga- 
tions to convey [a dormer) and obligations to do 
or abstain from doing {a fair e on a tie pas faire). 
'J’he former class in general covers all contracts 
to convey the ownership of or interests in 
specific or determinate things. The (i<tde Na- 
poleon treats contracts of this type very' differ- 
ently from those of the second tyjic. Like 
Anglo-American law it attaches to the obligation 


to convey as between the parties the effect of an 
immediate conveyance, unless indeed the }nirely 
preliminary character of the contract is cxjucssly 
set forth. In tlu* second grouj', obligations to do 
or abstain from doing, the principle may be 
stated to be that as a rule a breacli of obligat ion 
gives risemcrelv to an obligation It) pay tiamages 
for non-pt'rformance. It thus ajq>ears that as to 
tlic va.st majority of contracts to which the 
Fnglish tloctriiu* is ajq>licablt' cttnliMcts tt) 
convey the French law rcac'hes much llie same 
result as the \nglo-Amcrican. In f rench law, 
however, The law itself alwavs opcjxites to vest 
the ownership or tlu* intt'iesl iii tjuc'stion di- 
rectly in the ])«'rsoii entitled, w it Ik m it attempting 
to <'nlo*‘ee “ >pecilic lu'rformaiu-e” oi the obliga- 
tion to execut<* tlu* tleixl or other instrument. As 
the peison entithxl to the* benelit o! .in “oblig.i- 
lion to vonvev’ is thus as bi-tvvt'en the p.irties 
giv’cii the rights of a grantee, he is able to bring 
a “it'al ai-tion" to lecovei poss<'ssion. 

'riie sgilement tnade b\ somi* writers that 
f'rench law knows nothing ol speeilic perform- 
ance r<‘lates then not to oldistations to I’onv ey but 
merely to obligations to df) or abstain from 
doing, f.yen as apjdiixl lo the latt('r it is mis- 
leatling, since the f'rt'iieh courts h.ive in some 
cases adopted a jUMCtise c)f imposing m adv.mce, 
a]>parently upon threat ol luixuF, dain.ig,es on 
th<‘ basis of a certain sum ]>.i\ able lor e\ t'ry d.iy’s 
delay in compli.imt* with a jiidgmi'nt oidering 
the s]H-cilic execution of a contiact or otliei 
])ersonal obligation to do or abstain from lioing. 
In .some cases these inti rets nnnatoires^ 

or moratorv damages, are not measurc'd by the 
pecuniary loss sullered by tlu* jilaintifi, but are 
penal in character and caieulatc'd lo induce 
specific ]>erfbrrnance‘. ( )in' striking group of 
cases has to do with custody of children in 
judicial se})aration. 'J'he jwactise of the I^'i'cnch 
courts in enforc'ing strictly j>enal clause's in 
contracts also does much to bring about specific 
jierformance. When tht' reluctance of Anglo- 
American courts of ecjuity to order the doing of 
acts other than those involved in conveyances of 
property is recalled, it becomes apparent that 
the similarity of the two systems is at least as 
striking as the differenct*. 

Although details and jiroccdure may vary, 
similar statements are true of ( Jerman law. 'Fhc 
primary remedial right under (Jerman law, 
where an obligation is iiuoKcd, is a right to 
pcrfonriance; but on grounds of public policy 
certain claims cannot be s|H*ci{ically enforced — 
claims for personal service and for the perform- 
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ance of a mere promise to pay money — which 
are likewise not s])ecifically enforceable under 
Anglo-American law. 
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SPECT d .Add ( )N . ddic term speculation is used 
with many shades of meaning, the cataloging of 
wliich would serve no useful jturpose. There arc, 
however, two fimdamentally different types of 
speculative activity wfiich it is imj^ortant to 
distinguish, d’he first is llie investment of re- 
sources in the effort to create wealth under con- 
ditions which involve more than ordinary un- 
certainty as to the results; the second is the 
hiiying and selling of commodities, securiticjs or 
land in the hope of realizing a profit from fluc- 
tuations in prices. Speculation in the first sense 
differs onlv in degree from ordinary business 
enterjirise. It is an integral part if the v*c*onomic 
process and its performance is indispensable to 
jir()gre.ss. ddie second type of sjn'culation is 
primarily competitive and accjiiisitive. It is only 
incidentally productive, although its economic 
Iiy-products are of considerable value. 

ddie first type of activity is synonymous with 
private initiative in the ilev'elopinent of new 
technical methods of production and marketing, 
the opening up of new regions to civilization and 
the popularization of new forms of consump- 
tion. Speculation in this .sense is as old as the 
hislorv of human progrt^ss and has played a 
dominating role in the diu'Ction of economic 
effort since the rise of the commercial cities in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Speculation 
on price fluctuations, on the other hand, has 
attained major importance in comparatively 
recent times with the appearance of more 
elaborate marketing mechanisms, the develop- 
ment of the corporation with limited liability 
and the prevalence of an enlianced degree of 
confidenee in the honesty of corjiorate officials 
and business associates. 

Speculation in tlie second sense occupies the 
border territory between conservative invest- 
ment aiul gambling. Investment is the purchase 
of property with a view to its productive use or 
the increase of its value by a manufacturing or 
merchandising process, or it is the purchase of a 
security which represents a claim to the income 
accruing from the manufacturing or merchan- 
dising process carried on bv another person. It is 
predicated upon the future flow of value from 
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economic activity. Although a speculative trans- 
action is the same in form, it looks not to in- 
come yield but to cajiital gain, which may result 
from revaluation or from the capitalization of an 
altered earning capacity. 

Ciambling is an attempt to secure cajutal gain 
purely as a result of the assumjition of an op- 
posite risk by someone else. Speculative invest- 
ment aims to control the direction of human 
effort and the resulting flow of income; specula- 
tion shifts the incidence of a loss or gain from 
economic changes wliich would take jdace in any 
case, while gambling creates a loss and a cor- 
responding gain which wxiuld not occur in the 
absence of the gambling transaction itself. 

In an organized speculative market certain 
characteristics of the mode rn cafutalistic system 
emerge in clearest form, and much of the 
current hostility tow^ard speculatiem reallv rep- 
resents a reaction against the whole system of 
organizing productive eflort under the stimulus 
of ]>rivate profit. In an exchange economy the 
control of the labor forces and the other natural 
resources of tlie community is allocated to 
competing enterprises as they outbid one an- 
othcr for this control. 'The competing enter- 
prises appeal to tliosc members of the s^jcial 
group whost' incomes include a margin of 
saving, by the otler either of a guaranteed rate of 
interest or of shares in the future profits of the 
enterprise, against a present advance of liquid 
funds. 'Jo enliance the attracti^'ene.ss of invest- 
ment in jKirticular enterprises tluTe has been 
developed a system of issuing certificates of 
ownership of etpiities in the business w hich can 
be freely bought and sold. Such nt'gotiability is 
of great advantage to the individual investor, 
since it enables hitn to make an investment in 
permanent fixed capital used by a given industry 
without committing himself jicrinancntly to the 
future of that industry. Of course this device 
docs not in any way increast- the liquidity of the 
invested capital of the cfmimunity as a wliole. It 
merely facilitates transfers of owncrshij> be- 
tween individuals. 

The introduction of negotiability of seciiritR*s 
makes it necessary for each individual who has 
savings to invest to ch(K)se iictween the market 
for old securities and that for new'. 'Idiis does not 
mean, however, that addition to the flow of 
savings can be diverted away from the new 
capital market and absorbed in the purchase of 
old securities. No matter how many times in- 
coming funds change hands against old securi- 
ties, they must finally be accounted for either by 


some form of investment in new* capital goods or 
else in an addition to the stock of hoanled fir .ds. 

Sjieculative markets thus have a thrt^efrild 
function 'They enable the individual with a 
minimum of lost motion to carry out his decision 
to invt‘si his savings in new or in oKl securities. 
Second, they influence the Ilow of funds into 
particiiiar industries and into particular firms by 
making possible a ready ctimparison of the rela- 
tive results of different past investments as ex- 
pressed in relative prices on tin* stock exclumge. 
'Third, they enable the community as a whole to 
express It.*', judgment as to the desirability of 
more rapid or slower expansion of the rale of 
capital formation, this judgment being indicated 
by changes in ihe ratio between the valuations 
put on inveslnient and on uninvested funds. 

Competitive private enterprise in\olves an 
allcm])t on tlu^ ]>arl of society to capitalize the 
acc|ui^ltive inipulst*. It endorses the accumula- 
tion of private wealtli tlirougli a prot'css of suc- 
cessiw exchanges of goods against goods and 
goods against cash, by which the successful 
trader gains at the exj'ensc* of thost‘ who wrongly 
forecast the lixu'l of relative pnc(‘s. Atliiutting 
that no wealth is ereatt‘il by the process of 
‘‘buying clieap ami selling dear," the tlcfendcr of 
private enterprist* assumes that tlu‘ mdirLVt 
eflect of siicli transactions is to facilitate tlu‘ flow 
or resources into those ust s which will in fact 
re.sull in the maximum attainable creation of 
real income (as tested by the willingiu^ss of the 
community to 1 

(Granting these assumptions, the case for the 
maintenane<‘ of speculation is ver> strong. 'The 
crititpjcof this case, however, reipijiaxs a iletailed 
scrutiny of tlu‘ forms of speculation. 'I'ypes of 
price speculation may for tliis purpose be us<‘- 
fiilly classified in accordance with two criteria, 
hirst, with reference to the subject matter of 
speculativt^ trade, the principal varieties of 
speculation are those concerned witli changes in 
value of commodities, securities and real estate. 
Second, with referenct^ to the type of price 
change anticipated, speculative activ ities either 
couternplate a change in the* relative values of 
particular commodities, securities or jiieces of 
real estate or depend on general elianges in the 
price level. 

In so far as the effect of speculation on the 
fortunes and character of the speculator himself 
is concerned, there is no particular difference 
between speculation in commodities, in se- 
curities and in real estate. In all three (and also 
in pure gambling transactions) the objective i? 
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sanio, tf) j^ain a relative advantage at the ex- profits by that adjustnient. Mistaken specula- 
j>ense ol the rest of t])e conununitv either l>v tion, on the other hand, will tend to force the 
superior knoultulgn* or b\ sujM*rior luck, d’he price in what is frran a social standpoint the 
probabiiitv oi an jfidi\iduars attaining success wrong direction, but such mistakes are at the 


in an <‘lIort to makt* nione\ continiiouslv out of 
])rice fluctuations is \er\ much the same as his 
chances of making rnoiK'V conti!uiouslv by 
l)etting on horse races or c'lcrtion returns. Jn 
eacli case success depends upon rc'lative ability 
to form a c'orrect judgment as to the prob<ible 
course of cacmiIs; relative, that is, to the ability 
of th(‘ rest of the group to make similar jiidg- 
nxaits. d’he grouj) as a whole cannot make 
monew, but those* who are most skilful or luckv 
will gain what the less fortunate lost*. A gcm*ral 
stepjung^ up of the* c*flicicncy oi the sjH'Culators 
would not increase their net gains, anv more 
than enhanced t‘fllcie*ne‘y on the jiart of gamblers 
would enable* theaii to gain more at one another’s 
c\fH‘nse. 

There is inek‘e‘d a close* kinship between sfH*e‘- 
iilation and gambling. Hoth pursuits aie apt to 
undermine the apjWe*ciation of the value* of 
money and of the value of work, d'hew involve 
the same unj)leasing willingnt‘ss to profit by the 
misfortune of others and the* same* temptation to 
risk more than one* can aflord te» lose. A future's 
marke't e‘ntire*lv di.s.sociate*d from the* trade in a 
commoditv would have to de*pe‘nd for its ju.sti- 
fication on exactly the same* line* of re'asoning as 
doc'S bo()kmaking on rae'e*s or lotteries. iVie’e 
spe'culation, hov\ever, is not dissociated from the 
actu.'il trade* in ce»mmoditie*s, se*curities ami land. 
\’u*v\e*el fiom the standpoint of the* general 
inte*re‘sts of the community, tlu're* are* radical 
elitlere*nces l>etwe*en the three ty]H*s of specula- 
tion and also bctvve*e‘n all types of speculation 
and gambling. 

Fi’om the* social standpoint the* e*ase* in fav or of 
the* maintenance* of active sj)e*culation is .strong- 
e*st in the* e*a.se* of eommoditv trading. 'I’lie argu- 
me'Tit here* re*sts in part on the usefuliuxss of the 
he*ilging ((/"'.) contract as a form of insurance. 

In greater part, however, it rests on the iiseful- 
ne*ss of the sjH*culator’s activity in haste-ning a 
price change* v\hich would take place anyway. If 
the*re is to be* a .se'arcity of whe*at in the yexir to 
Cf>me*, it is de*sirable that the price shall rise as 
soon as ]>ossible‘ in eu'der tliat the necessary 
cunailnu*nt of consumjnion and the eli*sirable 
stimulus e)f pre>eluction mav take place in ad- 
vance, therebv ivelucing the violence of the final 
aeljustmcnt. 'The spe'culator whei e'orre'ctly fore- 
sees the tre'iul of e‘vents at the same time pro- 
motes the neces.sary readjiistpaent of prices and 


same time* penalized with the utmost severity. 

'Fhe social intere.st in stock speculation relates 
to the need e>f a broad market through which 
se'curities may be* bought and sold without the 
iKeessitv of liidding them up in order to buy or 
fe)re*ing them down in ordei to sell. J he e^apital- 
istic organization of society is based on a high 
dt'grt't* of specialization, one* important aspect of 
which is the s[>ecialization of the>se v\ho save part 
e)f the*ir inc‘onK*s and turn tlu*m over to others to 
be* sj>ent in the creation of ca}>ital. Anything 
which incre*ases die licpiiditv of investments de- 
cre*a.se‘s the* risk. It fr(‘t*s the liorrowing corpora- 
tion from the* risk which would ivsiilt from 
agre‘cme*nt to rej»av the capital or. demand, and 
it fre‘e*s the inve*stf)r from ihe* risk of not be*ing 
able* to get liis money back wlvcn he wants it. 
d’he* me)bilitv' of investme'iits is greatlv facili- 
tatt*d by tl.** prese*iu*e of a boely e)f speculators 
who stand readv \o buv or sell (Hi slight changers 
of price 

d rue, a ve*rv large* proportion of se'cuntie^s 
W'hie'h are outsnmeling ag.'irst the existing ma.ss 
f>f capital a.s.s<*ts lack this attribute of mobility. 
()rgani/e*tl spe'culation iseth'e*tive only in liepie- 
fying the* se‘curitie*s of lairlv large*, we*ll known 
corporations, and even in theii se*ciirilics there 
are* wiele elitferences in the* extent to which an 
e'tle*etlve o[>en marke't lias lH(*n de‘v e*lopt*d. 
Inishions in s]H*e ulation change: se*curitie*s which 
elominate'd the* market ten or twenty years ago 
have* in many cases liecome inactive, supplanted 
by ne*w favorite's. W’h.it the active S}>eeulator 
wants to trade in is a security in vvhiedi many 
e)lhcrs arc tnuling. d’lit* ve'rv fact that a se'cnrity 
has become a jiopular nu'dium of sjH'e-ulation 
makes it a bcttc*r me*diiim; heaice* the maximum 
beiielits of liejiiielity are realized oiilv liy the 
is.suers of a comparatively small numl^er of 
se'eairitie's. 

.\ fe*ature of the seeuritv marke't which has 
are)used jKirticular antipathy is the* “short’’ 
sale, or .sptvulation for a fall in price* I bider the 
Europe*an term settlement system this is done by 
selling for future delivery as in the futures 
market for eommoditie's. On .‘\nu*riean stock 
txxclianges the short sale is effected by borrow ing 
certifieatets for immediate delivery. If the price 
falls, the short seller is able to “cover” by 
buying securities to replace those which he has 
borrowed. 
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From an ethical and social standpoint selling; not made public. There is no “short’’ side to the 

first and buying later appears to be (|iiiie as market. Those who belie\’e that land is going 

defensible as buying lirst and selling later. It is highercan biiv, while those whobelieveitisgoing 

just as desirable that inllated prices l)e ham- lower but do not own land cannot iittluence the 

iner -d down as it is that depressed prices be market situation except bv retraining trom bu\ - 

brought up to a normal level, and the bear iiig. ddie beha\ i()r (>f prices iti land b<>(»rns lends 

profits which are obtained by foreseeing the rt*- some support to tlie argunuMit that short selling 

adjustment to a lower level are no more preda- serves as a brake on the market. C’erlainlv 

tory than the bull s profits obtained b\ foresee- prices of land rise as sharjdv as do prices in any 

ing a readjustment to a higher lc\eh 'rrue, other speculati\e market; and u lien the ju*ak of 

rising security ]>rices stimulate iiuestment in the boom is past, the collapse of the >narket 

productixe activity while falling jwices stimulate is usually more complete than in a stock ex- 
ilic withdrawal of investors from enlt‘rpri.s(‘s in- change or eommoditv exchange, 

volving large capital investment and planning 'I’here is no basis for the widespread belief 
for the distant future. 'I’his prnbahlx tht‘ that the land speculator is esptviailv deserving 
underlying reasoti for the ineradieahle public of emidemnation as a parasite. If kuul which is 

sentiment which reganls the beai as a ]>irate and h<‘ld bv . speculitor is fullv utilixed during tlie 

the bull as a eonstructm' agent. lUit it is just as rime it is being hcKl for tlu‘ nsv\ a.s is generally 

possible for investment to be oM rstinulated by the ease w ith agrieiiltiiral juojH'rties, spetailation 

speculative entiuisiasm as it is for it to be de- invol\'\ no disuse of the resources. 'l'lu‘ pro- 

pressed by unwarranted jiessimi.sm. What is ducticit) of the lanil is much thi‘ s.mie as it 

needed is a steaily flow of funds from savias to would be if it wert^ ludd l.\ a permanent inxesior, 

enterprises which are based on sound analyses of although it mav 1 h‘ ust*d more wastefully. In the 

future needs. S]K‘Culati\e overenthusiasm leads ease of urban real estate which is held out of use 

to the initiation of entcrjirises whieli cannot ob- 1>\ speeulativi loiders, there is what looks like a 

tain funds for their completion when the en- waste of social resources; and this typi‘ of 

tliusiasm has ])assetl; if bear sjieeulat ion is based speculation has been parlieularh obnoxious to 

on correct anticijiation, it may be as iisetul, social reformers (\rr SiNcl.r 1 ax), ^ ^‘l anv social 

although it can never be as jxipular, as sjiecula- loss which results from the withhohimg of urban 

tion based on “constructive” but frequently land from use pendn»g a speculative rise m its 

misguided coriiklenc<* in the futurtx value is due in the end to mistaktai speeukition 

Land speculation has been a target of perhaps aiul not to eornrt antieipation. If it does not jiay 

more learned criliei.srii than has been directed the speculator to erect a building on his lots 

against any other form of speculation. At the because he forvst^es that in a ft*w \t‘ars the land 

same time it has in practise found favor with will he woi'th more lor some otluT purpo.se ami 

large elements of the community who regard the building wouKl have to be seiapjied at a loss, 

any form of speculation as pernicious. From the tlieii it is not advantageous to society as a whole 

standpoint of the speculator land speculation to have such a building ert'Cted. 1 lere, as in most 

ju'eserits several peculiarities: in the first place, tyjies of s[ieeu)atiori, the trade r's aelixitv may 

the tur'iiover is vei'y slow, as there is no market promote a mon* or a less efleetive use of social 

in which land can be bought or ^'dd at a resouiees, but the action which resiilts in social 

iTioment’s notice. As a result it call- for more hxss is also thai which brings loss to the specula- 

capital than does organized speculation. .\o1 lor hirnsedf. 

only do(‘s it require a high degree of technical 'Fhe discussion thus far relates primarily to 
skill and special knovvleelgc of local conditions, the social desirability of getting correct relative 

but individual .skill in bargaining jdays a larger prices for diflei'tml commoditit^s, different .se- 

part than in any other form of .sju-eulative ae- curitR*s and different pieet^s of laiul. In other 

tivity. In an or’ganized speculative market any- words, it applies ehiefly to jirice changes origi- 

one may learn by glancing at a newspaper or a nating on theside of the commodity or tire indus- 

ticker the price at which his commodity or try rather than on the side of money. In prac- 

sccurity is selling and may expect to buy or sell tise, however, a very' large proportion of the 

at the same price that anyone else would gel. But speculation in all markets expresses a judgment 

in the land market no tw^o units are alila^; trades as to a prospective change in the value of money 

are infrequent, especially in periods of depres- rather than the specific commodity or security, 

sion, and very often the prices actually paid are Monetary inflations raise the prices of nearly 
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everything, and deflations pull nearly all of them 
down. Therefore, when inajf)r changes in the 
value of money are anticif)ate(l, speculation can 
he avoided only through avoidance of the owner- 
ship of wealth in any form. 

'hhe inve.stor al all times must choose hetwecn 
two great groups of investment opportunities: 
those which will remain h\<\l in monetary 
value regardless of changes in the price level, 
and tho.se whose pric<‘s are free* to change. I n the 
first group are mone\ , government securities, 
call loans (viewed from the Jeiidc-r s standpoint), 
ace(‘}>tances and hills of e.\change and corpora- 
tion preferred stf)cks, bonds or notes of a high 
il(‘gr(‘< of .saf(‘ty. Short sale contracts are al.so in 
this cati‘gor\ . In the s(“cond group are all 
rnarkt'tahle ( oirimodities, husine.ss assets, land, 
common stocks and thosi* prefenvd stocks, 
bonds anti nott^s concerning the soundness f>f 
which tliere is .serious tloiibt. Kt'cping wealth m 
any of the forms of the first grou]\ which for 
coiiveiiienct' may be called dollar assets, will 
result in a gam if prices go down; while invest- 
ment in the second group, the “non-dollar" 
as.sets, will benefit by rising j^rices. 'J'he choice 
betwaa'ii diflerent standard media of speculation 
within oTU' group is often less important to the 
speculator than is a correct choice betwcxMi the 
two groups. Hoarding money and selling stocks 
and commodities short are extreme manifesta- 
tions of a conviction that money is likely to in- 
crease in value, but they are not in this respect 
e.s.s(‘ntially diflerent from the purchase of .safe 
bonds of corjiorations or of governments. \dce 
versa, the purcha.se of commexiities and securi- 
ties on margin dillers only in degree from the 
outright purchase of homes or of productive 
business assets or from a flight to foreign curren- 
cies. 

The ways in which an individual can protect 
him.self again.st the destruction of his cajutal 
by inflation or deflation are identical in form 
with the action by which he seeks to draw to 
himself an increasing share of the wealth of the 
community in limes of comparative monetary 
.stability. lUit whereas on the whole successful 
speculation on relative prices promotes the social 
interests, general changes in the price level do 
not initiate a process which it is socially impor- 
tant to have set in motion or liastened. As has 
been noted above, if tlie supply of wheat is going 
to be short within a year, it is highly desirable 
that the price shoiiUl rise as soon as possible. 
But if an inflation boom is going to carry all 
prices higher, there is nc^ discernible advantage 


in having the price rise occur now rather than 
later. Speculation against anticipated monetary 
di.stiirbance i.s purely acquisitive or self-protec- 
tive and has no compensating social function. 

This, how ever, is not necessarily a condemna- 
tion of the activitv of the speculator; it is a con- 
demnation of inflation and deHation, 1 he evdls 
of rnanijKilatctl eurrt'iicv are not due to specula- 
tion, nor .ire they mitigated i>v speculation. In 
the.se cases si i( cessful and imsiicces:'.liil specuia- 
tion arc mcrt‘lv tlu* processes through which the 
gains and los.scs of nioiietarv* insliihility are dis- 
tiibuted oviT th(‘ community, d'he real social 
problem is to eliminate or minimize the di.s- 
ruplive swings in tlu* value of llie dollar rather 
than to interfere with the allocation of the los.ses 
resulting from inequalitv of .skill or luck in fore- 
ca.sting them. 

In view of the widcspreail distrust and 
antijnitliv which speculation arouses it is re- 
markable that it has been the subject of very 
little direct I v rt‘]>ressive l(‘glslation. The most 
ambitious effort in this direction was probably 
t[ie(bTman .statute of iSqh which put stock and 
produce exclianges under strict government 
control and ]>rov’ided for numerous restrictions 
on their freedom of op<‘ratjon. Future trading in 
grain was prohibited, as were term settlement 
dealings in the securities of mining and indus- 
trial corporations and in those of all companies 
with capital of less than tw’enty million marks. 
All persons who desired tf> carry on exchange 
dealing were recjiiired to register as speculators 
and to pay a license fee. ( )]nmon.s differ as to the 
working of this law, but the consensus seems to 
be that it failed to achieve its purpose of 
eliminating undesirable speculation. In iqocS the 
principal provisions of the law were repealed, 
ineluding the registration of securities and the 
prohibition of term settlement in industrial 
shares. 

In recent years, aside from numerous regula- 
tions intended to insure a close relationshij) be- 
tween the commodity futures markets and the 
spot markets for similar commodities, the prin- 
cipal concern of public authority both in Ger- 
many and in the United States has been to 
prevent the stock market from competing too 
vigorously with industry^ and trade for the avail- 
able supply of credit. In 1927 the president of 
the Reichsbank required the princijnil German 
banks to make a drastic reduction in the v^olume 
of their stock exchange loans. In 1919 and again 
with much more vigor in 1928-29 the Federal 
Reserve authorities in the United States under- 



took to bring about ? diversion of credit from 
security speculation to iiidiistrv". 1 b esc measures 
have given rise to a considerable body of con- 
troversial literature, the position taken by the 
newer school of critics being that it is impossible 
for the stock market to “absorb” any significant 
volume of credit, since it is only an agency for 
the exchange of securities against funds which 
are no more tied up in the hands of the sellers of 
securities than they were in the hands of the 
buyers. Since the collajxse of the boom of 1929 
the opposite com]>laint lias In.-come [>revalent. 
That is, it is contendrd that instead of absorbing 
credit and making it dear for industry, what a 
stock exchange boom really docs is to make 
credit obtained througli stock issuance ab- 
normally cheap, thereby fostering an excessive 
volume of investment. 

ClIAKLls (). 
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SPK^X:^:,TI^0^1.•\S(I75o-lSI4),^:Ilglishlanti 
reformer. Spence was of Scottish working class 
ucscent, Jlis program of social reform was de- 
rived, finst, from his study of moral philosophy, 
grounded mainly in tlie Bible, More’s I tafria, 
Locke’s treatises on civil government and Rous- 
seau’s essay on llie origin of inecjualilv; sec- 
ondly, from a lawsuit in Newcastle, bis native 
city, instituted in 1771 by its freemen against 
the corporation’s illegal disposal of the town 
moor. Spence ojx'ned his career in 1775 ^ 

lecture before the Newcastle Pbil(>so])liical So- 
ciety, presenting his views of landt'd property 
and a [dan for its reform. Starting from the 
doctrine that mankind in the natural state |K)s- 
sessed the eaith in common and enjoyed e(|iial 
liberty, he argued that landed jiroperty, th(‘ 
source of the poverty of the many, could hate 
arisen only from the usur[Kitions of the few and 
not from any legal enactments. P'or civil society, 
the successor of the natural stale, far from sanc- 
tioning the usur[)ations, owed its existence to 
an agreement of the citizens to secure their nat- 
ural rights against all aggressions. Nor could the 
landed proprietors l)ase on labor their claim to 
the rightful title to property, as they did not 
create the land and the improvements on the 
land were really the product of the actual culti- 
vators of the soil. In order to restore th<‘ soil to 
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its rightful heirs aiul to do away with poverty 
the soverei^:;n nation should transfer the land to 
the parishes, whost* deinocralieallv elected coun- 
cils would let it at a moderate rental to the 
farmers, their rent forming the only tax from 
which tht‘ e\j)enses of the local and central gov- 
ernment would l)c defra\cd. 

'I’o these views, variously formulated and 
diversely expressed in ])am])hlets and ]>oenis, 
SjH*nc<^ adhered steadfastly tliroughout Ins 
clieckered career, notwithstanding tire persecu- 
tions thev hrought uj)on him. After his 

political activ ilics centered in London, whcTe he 
took par't in all reform rnovcnu'nts, which had 
l)(‘en stirnulateti 1 )\ \Vilkt‘s' agitation and gi*e\v 
to f(»rmida()le pi'oportions afttu' tlie outl>reak of 
the hi'eiu h Kevolution. I'lnallv Spence gained 
a small hut very active hand of adhcr<-nts, calling 
thernsc'lves Spenc'cans or Spencean Philanthro- 
j)ists, who stirred up jaihlic opinion in the 
critical \cars from J*Si5 to 1S20. 

Max Hi I K 

( '(/n\ult: Kiidkin, I)., 'I'liftnta'i Sfu’fia’ ntu! Ihs 

( Unitwi t i(ni\ (Lnfulon i0-7), vvitli iiill hii)li<)yr:iph\ . 

SLKNC’L, WILLI \M (iL'l’l (iSaO 

ig^h), Australian labor h'adt'r. Spence was horn 
in the Orkney Islands and w<is hrought to 
Australia in lie began work as shepherd 

and miner, a seasonal dovetailing of the two in- 
liustries of mining and sheejishearing being 
characteristic of tlie time. After 1.S72, when 
mining became a cajhtedistic aiul unioni/ed in- 
dustrv , Spence became secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Miners’ Association in N’ictoria, an office 
w frich lu‘ held for sixteen \ ear's. I le also began to 
organize llie sbeai'crs and in iS(Sb formed the 
Amalgamated Shearer's’ Lnion, which within 
one year had enr'oiled ()ooo members anil which 
gr-adually widened its scope to include all 
pastoral emfdovees. Speni'c was one of the out- 
standing leader's in the great maritime strike of 
iSSi) ()0 and organizer of the Australian Work- 
er's’ Lnion, which by iSg^ included the rural 
wage earners in ever'v state but Queensland. 
d’hi'iMigh his efforts the (}ueensland miners had 
ali'eadv in iSSp become pai't of the Amalgamated 
Miners’ Lnion; and by 1(^04 the rural workers of 
th(‘ district joined the A. W. IL, bringing its 
member'ship to 50,000. Spence served as presi- 
dent of this union until icjOcS. 

His political career began in iSi)8 when he 
etiteied the New South Wales parliament; and 
on the establishment of federation he passed 
o\<‘r to federal politics, rejiresenting a huge 


jiastoral constituency in the first six parliaments 
of the commonwealth (igoi-14). Erom 1914-16 
he held cabinet office but in 1916 was expelled 
from the Labour party as a conscriptioiiist and 
Jost his seat in 1917. After 1919 he retired from 
])oIitics. 

It w'as in the industrial ratfier than in the 
piolitical field that Sj)cnce’s activities were most 
noteworthy. Lnder his leadership the A. W. U. 
became the most powcr'ful trade union in the 
country. As a general fcdci'ation of rui'al and city 
laborer's it w^as united by loyalty to a political 
outlook rather than based on any industrial 
grouping. I'he pr'ocediire of the Commonwx'alth 
Arbitration Court helped Spence’s crusade by 
eireouraging intei's^ate federation among unions. 
Spence strongly deprecated ei'alt unionism, 
even desiring to abolish sick and fraternal bene- 
fits; but he never nigi'd revolutionar'v unionism 
and r'i‘sisted the 1 . W. W. propaganda ficr'cely. 
His ideal was national Austr'alian industrial 
unionism, and the A. W. L. has always siip- 
]>or*ted the White Australia policy. In contrast to 
Lane, the other great CfUitemjMirary leader, 
SjH‘ne(‘ was not a theorist; be was, however, the 
most I'flieient trade union organizer the Aus- 
tralian labor movement lias yet jirodnced. 

(L \b PoKTUS 

Workw A7V(ihr}ii}iii (Sydney i<> 0 (>); History 

of the A. If '. L, (Svdnt's 

('onsnit: C'oyhian, d'. A., luihout and Industry in Ans- 
tmlui, 4 \nls. (I.oiuIdti 101 Si, especially vol. iii, p. 

SPENCER, ANNA GARUN (i<S5 1-1931), 

American educator and social I'efoi'mer. Anna 
Garlin Sjicneer’s long career as a writer and 
lecturer on social questions commenced when 
she engageil in newspaper work lor the Provi- 
dence (Rhode Island) Journal at the age of 
eighteen. After her mar-r'iage ii. 11878 to the 
Reverend William H. Spencer she was associ- 
ated with her hiisl'iarul as an iK'casioiial preacher 
in Unitarian churches, in 1891 she w^as ordained 
and installed as minister of the Bell Street 
Cdiapel in Providence, where she served for 
fourteen years; later she became associate leader 
of the New York Society for Ethical Culture. 
Among the many educational appointments 
through which she expi'cssed her enduring con- 
cern for social betterment were her posts as 
lecturer and associate director at the New' Y'ork 
School of Philanthropy (1903-13), as Hacklcy 
professor of sociolog)' and ethics in the Theo- 
logical School at Mcadville, Pennsylvania (1913 - 
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i8) and as special lecturer at the universities of 
Wisconsin and Chica^^o. she was deep!) inter- 
ested in peace and woineirs rights and was a 
charter nieniher of the Women's International 
League for Peace and h'reedoin and the Natitmal 
Council of Women. Tlie last dozen years of her 
life were devoted particularly to the study of 
family relationships. She sought to formulate a 
program of education for women which would 
train them to function effectively not only as 
wage earners hut as wives and motluT?» aiul 
would eiiahle them to co]h‘ with the changing 
social and economic implications of the family 
in modern society. Her lectures at dVacluTS 
Collegl^ Columbia UnivtTsitv, and her numer- 
ous articles in magazint*s <mv(‘ imju'tus to the 
widespread introduction oi course^ on the fanuly 
in high schools and colleges and to the mo\e- 
rneiits for j)arent education ami sex ingitaie. 
She founded tfie l)ivisif)n of Inimily Relations 
of the American Social 1 lygiene Association as a 
center of study and information on t'l'ohlems ot 
sex and marriage and served as its director until 
her death. 

Maiu’ Ross 

Tl’^or/v’.v: W'ontdn's S/idfr iti Sari(tl ('.ultutc (N(*\^ ^ ork 
0)13, 2nd ed. IMiiladcIphui 0)251; The luirmly dful It'i 
Alcnthns ( IMiiladelphia 0)23). 

CJdfisult: Andrews, li. K., “Anna Ciarliii Spencer and 
Kilueation for the Iniiuily” in Jounud of Soital 
Uyyjnie^ \'ol. xvjii {o;32) iS3-K(). 

SPKNCdHL HLRRldri' (iSzo- 1^03). LnglLh 
social philosoj)her. SjHMicer probably owed 
much of his iude]>eudcnce ol thought to his 
father's libcr^uriaii met I kkIs of training and to an 
education remarkably free from conventional 
discipline, brought up in an atmosjdiere of 
philosophical ratlicalism, he was opjiosed to all 
forms of authority and held that individual hap- 
})iness as achieved by the free exercise of faculty 
was the chief end of life, h'rom childh >od he was 
interested in natural history and biology and 
also in mechanical science, and he spent some 
ten years of his early inanhooil as a jiractising 
engineer. To his scientific training he ovveil inter 
alia the impersfinal temper that per\ades all his 
work. From his study of biology he derived the 
idea of organic evolution; that is, of the gradual 
progress of life from simple to more complex 
forms, from primitive homogeneity to ultimate 
heterogeneity. It is the extension of these ideas 
and their application to the social organism that 
lead to one of the chief logical dilliculties in 
Spencer s theory of the state: f(?r, while they 
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obliged him to regard the state as a natural and 
spontaneous evolutionary growth, he insisted 
also, in his role of philosophical radical, that it 
was a man maile contri\ ance for the enforcement 
of cx'onornie contracts and for mutual protection. 

'Phe most im}>ortant of Speiiecr's works deal- 
ing with soc'ial and jiolitical tl:eor\ are Sinial 
Statics (1S50), Principles of Siuitdoi^v (3 \ols., 
and 'The Man Ter^us iiie State (1SS4). 
Social Statics is a description of society as Spen- 
cer conceiv es that it ought to be, the ideal coiuli- 
tiou of political orgaiiizaliou being einisagcd as 
ont‘ of static rej^ose, in which a ptTlect ecpiihh- 
riiiin has Ix-cn reached between man, the indi- 
vidual organism, aiul his surromidiugs. 'This 
ecjuihbnum, .Sj>oncer maintained, should be 
bnniglii about tu a gradii.il ilelmutatioii oi the 
functions of government aiul a correspoiuliiigly 
eulargtxl »ield for the exercise* of mari's “iiatural 
rights (iowrument he c’onsidtTs lu*re and else- 
where to ))e a ueeessary evil, esse*ntial in the 
primitive, or military, form ol soeietv, in which 
violence* is the clue*! eucmv to man's ha}>})mess, 
but bec<*miug less and k‘ss important as soeiety 
progresses te'Wai d the* industrial, or higher, form 
ot state, wlu'rein, once ceuiillbiium of inlere'st*" 
or perfect ad.iptation has b(*en .Utaincxl, th.e an- 
archy of utopia su]>erveiK*s and governmental 
interfcrc*iii‘t* is no longer n(*eessar\ . SjKUieer’s 
deseription of the fiiuetiou of tlie state is little* 
more than a list of the functions it should rc*- 
nounee*. 'riR*r(‘ must be no regulation of indus- 
try, v\hieh should be* left to the fre*e* plav of in- 
eln idual aeti\ itie*s^ si nee* Spe-ueer’s ide*al man is 
also an ec'ouomie' man. 'I'here must be* no e*stab- 
hshed, or stale, ehureh, no organized eoloiiiza- 
tioii, no ]H)or relief, no social legislation, nothing 
in short in the* way of eolle*eti\e‘ organization to 
interfere with the law of natural selection. There 
must he no }>ublie mint aiul no state ]>»)Stal sys- 
tem, for those things are done best wliicli men 
do themselves, innally, there* must be no state 
eulueaiion, on the grounds, first, that a parent 
has a right to j^nwide* whateve'r form f)f ediu!a- 
tion he ehoose's for his children and, second, that 
the child can be just as good a member of society 
without it, since the* moral se‘nse dc*velops inde- 
pendently ol education and ignorance has no 
connection with evildoing. Ixliication does not 
therefore protect society against crime. In sum 
the chief duty of government is to refrain from 
interfering with tin* wise severity of natural law's, 
for it is an essential }>rinci})le of life that maids 
faculties develoj) and increase of individuality 
results from the cHort of adaptation to envinin 
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mcnt. Pof>r relief and public sanitation are ob- 
jectionable just because they interfere with the 
prfH'css of adaptation and tend to perjx-tuale the 
wciiker tyfH;. 

Spencer had conceived the itleas of natural 
selection and the sur\ival of the fittest about six 
years before Darwin published his famous 
paper, but witli this difference: that Spencer 
held throuj^hout the belief in purposive adapta- 
tion, whereas Darwin’s view was that accidental 
variations which liappened to suit their en- 
vironment were perpetuated and so tended to 
survive. 

Spencer’s social and political theories are 
open to obvious criticisms. Society can never 
reach a stale of utopia c<jncei\ed in terms of 
static re{M>se any more than tlie individual or- 
ganism can attain to a perfect and final adapta- 
tion to its surroundin}:;s; on the contrary, each 
adaptation oj>ens up a new set of problems call- 
ing for fresh adaptations. Spencer’s ut<)]>ian ideal 
of a final standard of justice* for all h'd to an un- 
reasonably antagonistic view of existing govern- 
mental institutions, i le lived in an age when free 
trade was everywlu‘re accepted as an ideal and 
men looked for industrial prosperity as a result 
of the removal of trade restrictions. But he went 
much further in maintaining that universal 
happiness would automatically be achieved by 
the reduction of governmental control to the 
minimum neces.sarv for keejung order and to the 
machinery for enforcing economic contracts. 
Such a view' is vitiated by the assumption that 
w'hereas, on Spencer’s own jiremises, the state 
considered as a social organism evolvet.1 grad- 
ually from j)rimiti\e simplicity to an increasing 
comjdexitv and dilierentiation, government 
couKl reverse llu* process and simplify itself al- 
most to the point of n(»n-e\istencc. 

Spcncei ’s objection to everything coming 
muler the head of what is iuwn called llie social 
services inav seem ruthless and unfeeling. Yet 
the ideal he always had in Mew was that of hu- 
man hapjn!u*ss. When his contraihctions and in- 
consistencu's ha\e been discounted, it must Ik 
conceded tlirt much remains that is wise and 
farsightetl. Hut the intluence of I lerbert Syn-ncer 
on the development of political theory has been 
out of all proportion to llu* original and intrinsic 
value of his uleas. 

C. E. M. JoAi) 

U\)rA'\: iK \<)ls. (Nt‘\v York nuo). 

(JofisnU: Diiinan, I)ii\ id. Life timl LittiTs 0/ Ilrrhrrt 
Sf)rn((t, z \v»Is, (\r\\ York n>oS), Idliot, I lu^h, //er- 
hrtt Sfti Ud'f , M.ikci'^ ol the Niueleentli k'entiiry serifs 


(London 1917); Darker , Ernest, Political Thouffnt in 
En<fhmdfrnw Ilrrhrrt Spemer to the Present Day (Lon- 
don 1915), especially ch. iv; CY)oIcy, C. H., “Reflec- 
tk>ns upon the Sociology of 1 lerbert Spencer” in his 
Sucioloyjcal Theory and Social Research^ ed. by K. C, 
Angcll (New York 1930) ch. vii; Ward, Lester F., 
(ilirnpses of the Cosmos, ed. by E. P. C’ape, 6 vols. (New 
York 1913- 1 S) vol. vi, p. i()0-()4, 169-87, and 301-16; 
Dewey, John, Characters and Events, ed. by Joseph 
Katner, 2 vols. (New York 1929) vol. i, p. 45-62; 
Hankins, I*'. 11 ., in The History ami Prospects of the 
Social Sciences, ed. by H. E. Barnes (New York 1925) 
p. 297-302; Bernard, L. L., “Herbert S])cnccr; the 
Man and His Age” in South Atlantic Quarterly, vol. 
xxi (1922) 241-51; Hearnshaw, !•'. j. C'., “Herbert 
Spencer and the Individualists” in The Soaal and 
Jhilitiial Ideas of Some Represent atii'e Thinkers oj 
the I'utorian A^te, ed. by V. J. L. Hearnshaw (Lon- 
don 1933) ch. iii; Sorokin, P. A., Contemporary 
So( iolofptal Theories (New York 1928), especially 
p. 214-18. 

SPERANSKY, MIKHAIL MIKHAILOVICH 
( 1 772-1 831)), Russian statesman and y'lolitical 
theorist. Sj>eransky was the dominating figure 
in Russia at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. I’he son of a village priest of the prov- 
ince of Vlatlimir, he at first taught at the semi- 
nary of St. Petersburg. Under the influence of 
the ideas of the Enlighttaiment, howwer, he 
entered the office of the yirocuror general, who 
at that time stood at the head of the entire civil 
administration of Russia. Under Alexander i, 
Sj>eransky w^as ay)j')ointed state secretary; after 
the introduction of “ministries” he served for a 
time in the Ministry of the Interior; in 1808 he 
became assistant minister of justice. 

Speranskv’s career is interesting because of 
his idealistic attemj^t to introduce constitution- 
alism into Russia. As the closest and most trusted 
advi.ser of .Alexander I he w^as commissioned to 
work out a plan for the reform of political insti- 
tutions According to his }>lan, completed in 
iSo(>, all free citizens were to be given equal 
civic rights and steyv-i w-ere to be taken for the 
gratlual emanciyiation of the yx*asants. The prin- 
ciyde of the ilivision of y^ow^er wxs to be ay’iy'ilied 
to slate institutions, and Russia was to become 
a constitutional monarchy wnth an elective rep- 
resentative assembly, the so-called state durna, 
and a resy'ionsiblc ministry. In order to assist 
and suyxTvise local administration the system of 
rey^resentative institutions was to be introduced 
also into tow nshiy’>s, districts and yirovinces. The 
courts too were to be organized on the basis of 
certain electoral elements. A state council con- 
sisting of members ay>y)ointed by the czar was 
to be created for the y'luryiose of unifying the 
iinyierial administration. 
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Although Speransky’s plan was realized only 
in part — only the state council was established 
in 1810 — he made numerous enemies among the 
conservative nobility by other measures of re- 
form, which included the recjuircmcnt of edu- 
cational qualifications for important state posts 
and the increase of taxes. He was arrested and 
exiled by Alexander i, who was eager to gain 
popularity on the eve of his renewt^d struggle 
with Napoleon; and despite the fact that Alex- 
ander I made him governor of Penza in iSib 
and governor general of Siberia in i8 1 q, allowing 
him to return to St. Petersburg in 1821, he was 
never fully restored to favor. Under Nicholas i, 
however, he was entrusted with the er)dification 
of the Russian laws. Speranskv intended to 
divide this work into three parts: first, the col- 
lection of all the laws issued since the code of 
Czar Alexis in 1649; secondly, the compilation 
of all the extant laws; and, thirdlv, the drafting 
of a new code. 1t\ compliance with the wishe's 
of the conservative Nicholas i the enterprise had 
to be confined tt) the first twr» tasks, and these 
were promptly completed under SptTansky s 
guidance. In 1830 there appeared 45 volume's of 
the Polnoc sohraniv zakonov (CoinpleU* collection 
of the laws of the Russian Empire), and in 1832, 
15 volumes of the Svod zakonov (C'ode of laws). 
Despite certain shortcomings the compilation 
eliminated legislative chaos and thus performed 
a positive service for its day. 

\\ Miakotin 

(Junsult: Ki)rff, M. A., Zhizu (Jrafa Sprramkazo (Life 
of Speransky), 2 voLs. (Si. Petershur^ Dovnar- 

Zapolsky, M. V., Politichrskir idtah j\I. M. Sprran- 
skago ('rhe political ideals of Speransky) (Moscow 
1905); Yakushkin, V. K., Sprramky i Arakcheyn' 
(Speransky and Arakcheye\) (Si. IVtershurj' igos); 
Nolde, A. K., Ocherki po istani hnlifikatsU mc^tuikh 
grazhdanskikh zakonov pri (jioJc Spchimkoni (()iitline 
of the history and codification of local civil laws in the 
time of Count Speransky), 2 vols. (St. i^ tersburK 
igo(>-i4); Kluchevsky, V. ()., Kurs russkoy istorii 
(Course of Russian history), 5 vols. (Moscow-St. 
Petersburg 1004-21), ahridt^ed translation by t’. J. 
Hogarth (London igii-31) vol. v; Schieniann, "rhef>- 
dor, Geschifhte Russlands untrr Kaiser Nikolaus i, 4 
vols. (Berlin 1904-19) vol. i, p. 75-Si. 

SPHERES OE INFLUENCE. In the course 
of the imperialistic aggrandizement of the great 
powers in Africa in the i88o’s and 1890’s there 
develo{>ed a number of situations in which par- 
ticular powers found it advantageous to assert 
vague political claims to areas which it w^as in- 
expedient to annex or convert into protectorates. 
These areas, which were usually contiguous to 


territories already held and were often focal 
points of the contlicting irniH-rialisms of two or 
more powers, came to be designateil as sp}Kre.s 
of influence. Since indefiniteness is purposely of 
the essence of such claims, it is dillicult to define 
the phrase prei'isely. The diflicultv is increased 
by the loosent^ss of popular usage E(»r example, 
the expression has rc'cently been extended to 
cover the relations hetwMi small I'Airopean 
states and great powers six'king to control their 
foreign policies without the formality of an alli- 
ance or protectorate. Austria and Hungary were 
thus said to he within the Italian spliere of 
inllucnec carlv in 1^34. In general, however, the 
use of the phrase is restricted to oversea iinjuTi- 
alism. A sphere of inllueMwe mighl he roughly 
defined as a haikHani territory over which an 
outside povver claims hegemony, with a view 
ejihcT to transforming it ultimately into a colony 
or pr* ‘leetoratc or to sevuring exclusive eco- 
nomic privileges therein for its own nationals 
without assuming full re*sponsihiIity for loi'al 
administration. In either ease other powers are 
in e‘ffex't warned not to tresspass on the region 
thus earmarkeu. Claims are usually based up>on 
general political or economic interests of the 
power claiming influence in tlu‘ pailieular re- 
gion. ’The interests may consist of leaseholds or 
concessions in coastal areas with an accompany- 
ing assertion of predominance in tl.e hinterland, 
or they may involve ecronomic or strategic ob- 
jectives in a region contiguous to possessions. 

Assertions of hegemony may assume the form 
of unilateral declarations of policy by a single 
state, accjiiicsced in by otlier states. The Monroe 
l)fK:trinc is an example. When tlu‘ American 
government, in the Lamsing-lshii agreement of 
1917, which was revoked in 1922, conceded that 
“territorial j)r()pin(|uity’’ gave Jaj^an “special 
interests in China,” it sanctioned by agreement 
what had hitherto been a unilateral JapanCvSc 
claim to hegemony on the Asiatic continent. 
Claims of this cliaraeter art* sometimes liased on 
agrixrments with local autlifirities, either native 
chieftains or “backward” governments of fcxUlc 
states. Such agreements, espt.*eially in Asia, have 
often pledged the native government not to 
alienate the territory involved to any other 
power. Spheres of influence have their basis 
most frequently, however, in agreements be- 
tween the imperial powers themselves. In i88() 
Grctit Britain and Germany agreed ujnin a line 
in the western Pacific on one side of which the 
British government would seek no further terri- 
torial acquisitions and on the other side of which 
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CjerniJiiy acc<*ptctl a similar ohli^atioii. Iletvvccn 
iS^oaiid i<S(/) Circal Britain, rVancr, (Tcrmany, 
Italy, Jk*]^nu/ri and Portugal cnnfliklril a \\})() 1 (‘ 
series nf sueli hilaleral arran<(enients delimitini,^ 
tlieir s])lieres in Africa. I nitial Stales Secretary 
of State ( )ln(‘v in a note to tiu' liritisli ambassa- 
dor, Sir Julian I^aunccfoti*, in iSt/) spoke of 
lliese s})lieres of influence as “new departures 
which certain ^^reat hairojiean lV)wers have found 
nect‘ssarv anil conviaiiiait m the courst‘ of their 
division amonj^^ themseKes of ^ri^at tracts of tlie 
continent of Africa, ami which find tlieir sanc- 
tion sol(‘I\ in their na iprocal stipulations.” 

Most ti'\t writi rs on international law defim* 
spill. res of influcnci' in sinni.ir terms, 'riius 
Oppenheim [I ntcrimlinmil L/m\ 2 \oIs., and ed. 
London H)ia, vol. i, p. a(;7) asscrtial that they 
wcie “sui h territories as <u c e\clusi\ el\ tcsia’ved 
for futuie ociMipation on the part of a PoukT 
which has <‘}lccti\clv occupicil adjoining terri- 
torv.” Likewise Pitt C'obbctt (LV/o.s and ()l)ifi- 
iam an Intvrnatianal J,ai(\ .1 \ols., 3rd cd. Lon- 
don i()0(), \ol. i, ji. 1 13) declared: “A s]>hcre of 
influence, so far as it can lie s.iul to possess a 
definite meaning, imliiMti's a U‘nion, generally 
inhaliited by races of mliaior ci\ ilization, omt 
w'hich a State sirks, by comjKict w ith some other 
State 01 States tli.it mij’ht otherwise com[>ele 
with it, to secure to ifsell an t'xclusivc right of 
making future aci|uisitions of ti'rrilory . . . and, 
generally also, the diri‘Ction and control of the 
native inhabitants.” 

'riu‘s<‘ definitions, howe\er, ar<‘ primarily ap~ 
jdicable to Africa, in the C aribbean region and 
in Asia assertions of hegemony by the powers 
ha\e usually been made with an eye toward 
trading or imesting priyileges rathia' than with 
an\ thought of juospccine annexation, 'i'he 
term sphere of intciest has often been used to 
rc'lia' to sui’h situations. Some comnu'ntators 
ha\eused it sMioiu mously with .sjdierc of influ- 
ence, while others ha\e eiideavori'd to distin- 
guish hetwi'eii the two on tlu* ground that inllu- 
ence im]>hes political rights whereas Sj)liere of 
interest icters onl\ to economic prixileges. In 
an\ case all such ariangements in >\sia have had 
nderence girimariK to trading or in\ esting privi- 
leges which each power has sought to monojio- 
li/c ioi Its own nationals within its own sphere. 

'The Anglo- Russian agreement of i<Si)() con- 
ceded e\ciusi\e Russian rights to railway con- 
struction in north C’hina with (ireat Britain 
obt^iining similar rights in the Yangtze valley. 
The Anglo- Russian agreements of H)Oj recog- 
nized British iiilliience in 'Libet and Afghanistan 


and divided Persia into a northern Russian zone, 
a southern British zone and a neutral zone be- 
tween. The agreements of i8g6and 1904 divided 
Siam into British and French spheres. Early in 
igi4 a Franco-Cierman agreement sought to 
map out spheres for railway construction in d'ur- 
key. During and after the World War a series 
of interallied agreements ainieil at partitioning 
Turkey into British, French and Italian spheres, 
d'he clash of rival imperialisms in China during 
the last four decades has leil to numerous ar- 
rangements of this type. Jajian expelled Russia 
from south Manchuria in 11)04-05, seized con- 
trol of the (h'rman .sjilicre in Shantung in 11)14, 
attempted to conv ert all of China into a Japanese 
sphere in 1915 and transfornu‘d the Manchurian 
sjdiere in 1933 “indejK'iulent” protec- 

torate of Manchukuo. 

In all of these instances dijdomats have 
worked hand in hand with investors and con- 
ce.ssionaires and have sought to secure prefer- 
ential or exclusive rights for tlu'ir own nationals 
as to loans, railway construction, mines, public 
works and other industries within determined 
areas. Such arrangements have frei|uently lieen 
accompanied by the a}>p()intmenl on the part of 
the imperial jiovvers of advisers of v^arious types 
to asssist the l(K*al governnuait. 'Phis technique 
has been widely emjdoyed by the I hiited States 
in the (’aribbean. d'he spbiTe of inlluence or 
sphere of interest is everywhere imperialism’s 
halfway hou.se in which the .sciFers after power 
atul ]M'otils, thwarted by rivals or by the resist- 
ance of their victims, stop .sliort of com]>lete 
control of the coveted market area. Idiis vague 
and unstable form of inguTial ]v>vver tends to 
bre<ik d(»vvn as soon as the eijuilibrium is upset 
bv native revolt or by a clash between competing 
exploiters, d’hi* result is usually the ultimate 
transformation of the sphere into a colony or 
protectorate, often involving war against the 
natives and diplomatic or military coiiflii't be- 
tween the powers. 

In view of thesi* inevitable concomitants (#f 
empire building various etlbrls, largely unsuc- 
cessful, have been made by the powers to miti- 
gate their rivalries by joint action. The inability 
of the I 'nited States to ]>articipate eflectively in 
the carving c)f Africa and Asia has caused the 
American government to seek to jirotect its com- 
mercial and financial interests by challenging 
the legitimacy of spheres of influence, except in 
the Caribbean, and by championing the open 
door. In his circular letter of September (), 1899, 
John Hay, “animated by a sincere desire that the 
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interests of oiir citizens may not he prejudiced 
through exclusive trealment by any of tlie con- 
trolling powers within tlieir so-called ‘spheres 
of interest’ in China,” succeeded, in form if not 
in fact, in coinrnitling the powers to the policy 
of refraining from discriminating commerciallv 
against nationals of oIIkt powers within their 
spheres. 'J’his policy failed to check the fmther 
growth of areas of mono]iolistic exploitation in 
China, in part hecausi' Hay and his successors, 
with their attention centered on commerce, 
failed to appreciate the implii-ations of mono]>o- 
listic investment privileges. In the op<‘n door 
treaty signed at Wastiington in i{)22 the powers 
agreed to refrain from <‘oncliiding agreements 
designed to create spheres of inlliH*nce m C'hina. 
It was understfMxl th<it th'- treaty should not 
allc'Ct existing spluavs, and lIic oniv result has 
been that the carving out of new onc ^ has gone 
on without written agreements in reeiait \ears. 
'I'he pro\inces ol h'ukien and ln;uT Ahuigolia 
arc at present Japanese sjdiere., ^ unnan is a 
I'Vench sphere north ol I mlo-China and tlie 
Yangtze basin a IJritish sphere. 

The internationalization of spheres of inlhi- 
enee is another unsuccessful etiort m the same 
direction. In the diplomatie contest between 
France and (iermany for control oi Morocco 
in 1905 President Theodori^ Kooscwelt urged 
tht? kaiser to accept a eompromisi* whereby 
France would accept, jointly with Spain, “a 
mandate from all the Powx'rs, under n^sponsi- 
hility to all of them for the maintenance oi (xjual 
rights and opportunities.” 'i'he ( iem-r.d Act of 
the Algeciras C’onfercncc of i(;oh recf)gni/eii the 
independence of Alorocco and coin cried it int(* 
an international s]>here, but in 1<;12 Aloroeco 
was partitioned betw^nai ranee aiul Spam. The 
tnandate system of the League of Nations rep- 
resents the most recimt eflort at international 
supervision of backward areas. Its rc-suhs ilo not 
promise any general cessiilion of acute im|H-ri- 
ahstic rivalries for control of such regions. 
JVIonopolistie natlf)iial eontro) is of liie essence 
of twcmlieth century iiiiperialisiu. Its eouse- 
queiices are exploitation of its \ictims and war 
between the rival exploiters. 

luCHDT'KK'K L. ScUl'MA.X 

S(t: Imci iu.alism; IUckw akd C’ocnihii s; Piuniruon- 
AIT; .Ma\1>.\1Is; rex l.XMSlMIXi; t OMMiatt lAl. 

TRiwiirs; C’oNC'i.ssiox’s; Ixr fknationwi. .'Xuvi.Min; 
Opi N l)o(jR; Imlrvi Ni ion; Moxkoi DneraiM'; 
Pan-Ami:kicanism; Pan-movi:mln rs; ( hintsi- Prom- 
i.k.m; Far Ka.stfr.n Problk.m; Nkar I'a-stiikn I^roiilim; 
FaiYPTiAN Prohllm; Mokoluo Qclsiion. 

Consult: Rutherford, Geddes W., “Spheres of Influ- 


ence; an Aspect of Scini-Suzcrainty” in .imcn'oiw 
Jfouftuil nf I ntrrndttiindl Ltuv, \oI. w (i(;2U) 300 25; 
Lindlev, M. F'., 'I'hr Aci^iiisitum otul ( ioi'trnmc*:^ of 
limhadnl 'I\nitnt\- in hitcrntitumul Iauv (London 
th. \.\i\ ; 1‘iorc, P., “Du proicctoi.it ct»lonial et 
de l.i sphere d'intliicnce (I Iintci l.uul )” in Rrvur ifciir ■ 
ra/r tit thint tfift nuifuoiul publn , \ol, \i\ (1007) i.^S- 
50; Wrii^ht, (Juini \, “ reniion.il l*ropiiujuitN ’’ in 
^imttimu Joufthil of I nta utituniiil Ltiii, \ol. xii (njiS) 
5i<i-fn, cspeii.rlly 541 -4^ P. ' 1 '., hnfyrndl- 

i'im tnui Woihl (New ^ orU i(>2(0 p. 335-42, 

352-57, 413 15, .t 32; ll.uris, N. 1 )., l-.utopt (Uui 
Afntu (Poston 1027), Lim.nd, f'. J. 1 )., 77 /< Dutil 
Miindiitf in Iinti\h 'iiofnml Afnm (2nd ctl. l.oiulon 
i(j23) tfis. 1 ii, \Villou|.:fd^> , ^V. W., Foiriofi Hiyfits 
tiuil ln!cn \ty in ( Jinui, Johns ] lopkms I nn ersity, 
ScniK cntcPMial Puhlu .itions, iS7(> ni2(), 2 vols. (rev. 
cd. Baltiniorc 1*127) \'*1. i, tlis. % 1, \ui \i\ . 

SLlXo;. \, liXRLC’ll (Ih xi-PK Tt s m ) 

Dutch ]ilulosoplu‘r. Spinoz.i was horn in 
.Amsterdam of M.irrano-jcwish j'larcnts. lie 
developed hettamdox religious o]>inious, which 
led to his cxi'ommimicatrou h\ the Amsterdam 
rahhiuatc in 'I’hcrc .liter hescttUal down to 

Laid the piclurcscjUv‘ hut ditlicult life ol a jiliilo- 
sophic saint, grinding lcris<‘s lor a living and 
dtwoling the lci.^''le (d Ins short life to tlie eoin- 
posiiion of an lAJiits “dcanonstratial in the 
manner of geometrv .” lie interrupted Iris major 
work to prc^jiarc' and publish a polemical I'radu- 
i,i\ o-foUiicus (Amstia'd.mi il>7o)i hi 

which he didciulcd the liberal secular policy of 
Jan dc Witt against tlu^ thc‘ol*»gians, who de- 
manded a clos<T union hclwi'cn chnrcli and state 
and a censorship oi opinion in the name of 
religion. At the time ol his de.ith he left also an 
unlimshed tre.iti.se on jmlitics. 

Spinoza’s ]>hilosophic s\slem reprc'sents a 
hoKl attempt to conihine the core* of religious 
idealism with the utw\ scitaitific r.itioiiali.sm in a 
umlieil and .staene hiiman outlook. In the; 
'rradutus where h<‘ writes as 

a critic of the religious tradition - incidentally 
laving down the pnncij>les ol what was later t( 
he ealltal tlie higher erilieism of the Rihle he 
dclinc's the development ol religion as an im- 
aginati\e calueational procc‘ss ending in the 
c'omplele iiUeriialization ol religious teaching. 
'File divine law, which first appcxirs as an c‘.\- 
tcrnal command operating under the sanction of 
rewards and punishments, hc-cornes in the high- 
est religious consciousness, which Spinoza 
curiously idetilii'ms with Christ, a sjMintaneous 
movc-incnt of the highest part of the mmcl 
reaching out for grcniter j^erfeclion and being. 
WmiH such a conception of religion and ethicji 
immanent in his thought Spinoza found remark 
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ahJc support in the theoretical side of experience 
as inter])reted hy Descartes* philosophy of 
science. Carrying Cartesian principles a bit 
further than Descartes intended, Sj)inoza held 
that the norm of truth is provided by the direct 
intellectual intuition f)f simple mathematical re- 
lations, where the miiul feels itself to be at one 
with the truths which it knows; and that what- 
ever fu’ogress is obtained in the passage from the 
undisciplined and inade(juate ideas of sense and 
imagination to discursive science, where sense 
ideas are organized in a framework of abstract 
intellectual conce})ts, it reflects the power of the 
mind in approaching, although in a very limited 
scopr, nearer the intimate source of reality. If 
that ju'oeess could lu* carried through to its 
ultimate term, all reality would be embraced in a 
single intellectual synth(‘sis. Hut the intellect 
would no longer be the human intellect; it 
would be the intellect which is in and beyond the 
human intellect, that is to say, (iod. Similarly on 
the practical plane of will and desire the passage 
from animal instincts to a disciplined ethical life 
represtuUs not an ascetic renunciation of life 
and power, but the spontaneous attachment of 
the mind to a deeper source of reality and the 
orgaitization of the lower desires in the name of 
tlial attachment. I Icre agaiti the final goal is God, 
the infinite .source of all reality, who is reached 
not outside the individual but as the ideal term 
of the moral progress of the mind. 

In liis social and fiolitical philosophy Spinoza 
avoids both the murky, ascetic itlealism of the 
theologians and the shortsighted realism of ma- 
verialists like Hobbes and is able to ground the 
prevailing political liberalism in a clear ajipre- 
ciation of the complex forces operating in the 
human situation. He erects his political theory 
on the identification of right with power, holding 
that “every natural object receives from nature, 
for all purposes of being and working, exactly as 
much right as it has power.” Hut by virtue of the 
fact that human nature does not exist on a single 
level of reality, a curious unfolding takes place. 
In a staU‘ of wild nature, where power is itlen- 
tical with individual physical force, everyone is 
checkmated bv the universal play of force. 
Man’s obscure consciousness of his own weak- 
ness in this state of nature and the hopes of gain 
from uni\ersal cooperation — which reflect of 
course a phase of human nature not recognized 
by the ordinarv realist —lead to the social con- 
tract for the constitution of civil society as well 
as t(< contracts with rulers to govern society. 
Both of these types of contract are regarded by 


Spinoza not as historical facts but as intcJIectua? 
formulations of the obscure play of forces im- 
manent in the situation. Under these contracts 
men resolve to “live according to the common 
will of all, to be guided as it were by one mind” 
and to obey the government, which is to expre.ss 
this common will. The illusory advantages of 
natural right and natural freedom are exchanged 
for the restricted but far more solid advantages 
of civil rights and liberty within the law of the 
state. The change is thus not a surrender of 
individual power but an expression of the 
growth of individual power. Spinoza does not 
disguise the cost of this transaction in the way of 
the surrender of individual liberty of choice as to 
external action, and commamls absolute ()hedi- 
ence to the sovereign in all except thought and 
opinion, which fall outside of the power of the 
state, not as an ethical duty but as the basic con- 
dition on which the mechanism of the state 
operates. The only protectioii against abuse of 
power by the go\'ernment is the immanent 
“right” or rather inevitable resort to revolution 
wdicnevcr the government disregards the inter- 
ests of its subjects. 

Spitioza’s radical religious philosophy so 
scandalized the people of liis time tliat for a 
hundred years after his death he was “more 
execrated than read.” Neverlhele.ss, his political 
doctrines are known to have inlluenced Mon- 
tesquieu anti vtTy probably affected I<f)usseau, 
whose doctrine of the general will is almost a 
paraphrase of Spinoza's concej)ti(>n. Thanks to 
Lessing aiul Jacobi, his general philosophy was 
at length resuscitated, and it came to exercise an 
enormous influence on Goethe and the romantic 
movement in ( jerman literature as well as on the 
post-Kantian philosophers, Fichte, Schelling 
and Hegel. Notwithstanding the modern loss of 
interest in “high ethics” and metaphysics 
Spinoza’s wtirks are still read, and with the ex- 
ception of Pascal in France he remains the only 
seventeenth century philosojflier who still exer- 
cises a direct influence on contemporary 
thought. 

Bknjamin Ginzhui<(5 

Opera^ eel. by C. Gebhardt, 4 vols. (Heidel- 
berg 1925); The Chief Works of Benedict de Spinoza^ 
tr. by K. H. M. Idvves, 2 vols. (London 1905-06); The 
(Correspondence of SpinozOy tr. and ed. by A. Wolf 
(London 1928). 

Consult: breudenthal, Jakob, Spinoza. Lehen und 
Lehri\ Socictas Spinozana, Bibliotheca Spinozana, vol. 
v, 2 vols. (2nd ed. bv C’. Ciebbardt, Heidelberg 1927); 
Spinoza, Mercator et Autodidactus, cd. by A. M. van 
Dias and W. G. van dcr Tak (The Hague 193a)* 
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Brunschvicg, Leon, Spinoza, et cmitcmporains 
(3rd rev. cd. Paris 1923); Wolfson, Harry Austryn, 
The Philosophy of Spinoza, 2 vols. (C-'anihrid-^f, Mass. 
1934); Duff, R. A., Spinoza' i Pohtual and pAhual 
Philosophy (Glas^^ow 1903); Chronnon spitiozanum, 
\ols. i-v (The llap^ue i92i-2<)); VauK^hati, K., 
Studies in the Ilisiory of Politual Pliiln\ophy heftor and 
after Rousseau, ed. by A. G, Little, Viel(n ia Lni\ersity 
of Manchester, Publications, nos. jf)(»-i()7, 2 vols. 
(Manchester, Enp;. 1925) vol. i, eh. iii; Menzel, A., 
“Reitraj^e zur Geschichte dcr Staatslehre” in Aca- 
demic der Wissenschaften, Vienna, Philosophiseh- 
historische IGasse, Siizungsberichie, \ol. ccx, pt. i 
(V^ienna 1929) chs. xii-xx. 

SPriTLi:R,LLIDWK] 1 'IjMOTIIEUS (1752- 
1810), German historian. Spittlcr, who was born 
in Stuttgart, concentrated his early studies upon 
thct)Iogy. Mis Gcschirhtc ch \ hanonischvn Rnhts 
his auf die Zeiten des falscheti Jsidor (\ lalle 1778) 
wrs responsible for his i>eing called in 1770 to 
the ITniversity of CiotLing<Mi, which was strongly 
ii lluenced by tlie Phdighteninent and was at that 
lime the best university hi (jermany. Dissatis- 
hetl with Protestant orthodoxy, he liad already 
as a studejit de\oloped a critical sens<* ol the his- 
torical tradition and had devoted himself to the 
study of history. While he was allected by the 
Knlightennient of France and Cicnnatiy, tluTc 
is no proof that he was influenced in p<irtieular 
by Voltaire; his inougnt was shaped far more by 
Lessing, Klopsiock, llenh-r anti the young 
(jloethe. ]n his Grundriss der Geschnhte der 
rhristliehen Kirche (Gottingen 1782; 5th ed. by 
G. J. Planck, 1813) he sfiowed his critical atti- 
tude in his incisive treatment of the papacy But 
his nest historical work was contained in his 
siuciies dealing with tlie history td ( jerinan h)cal 
states in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Mis Gesehiehle Wiiriemheriis (Gottingen 
1783) and his Geschichte drs Finstentums Hati' 
;/n7vr(2 \ols., Gottingen 1786) were svupathetic 
appraisals of bourgeois life in the (jcrman local 
slates. During his (/(ittingen peril d Sputier 
was both church and secular historian, and in 
1782 his professorship was <*(nnerted into a 
chair for political history. Se\'eral ol his works 
w^ere merely outlines ft)r his aeadcmiic work. 
Aside from his local historic-s of Wurttemherg 
and Hanover the Eutwurf der Geschichte der 
uropdischen Staaten (2 vols., Berlin 1793; 3rd 
cd. wath continuation by G. Sartorius, 1823) is 
most important. In his political historic-s Spittlcr 
W'as concerned chiefly with constitutional mat- 
ters. In general he was a pragmatic historian 
who let the facts speak for themselves. It cannot 
be said that he opened up new paths, but he did 


rewal the character of the age in his increased 
dejK-ncienee upon research and critical use of 
source materials. .Vn excellent teacher, he exer- 
cised a strong influence on the younger genera- 
tion. His political interests dre-w him into the 
service of the state of Wurttemherg in 1797. He 
w;is a member of the stale council and in 1806 
he became minister and president of the etluca- 
tional commission, 

Waiti-r Gortz 

Consult: k ucUT, E., Gesi hirhtr der neueren liistnrio^ 
pmfdae, 1 laTiJiMu h ilrt mittclalrfilirbeii und ncurren 
Ctcsv Im-tiic, |»i. i iMvinich ii>i i)p. 377-79; Schwei/cr, 
Joscl, l.udieni Tiniothcus Spiff let (d'ubiiigcn 1907). 

SPOILS SVSrhAT. ddie plir.ise spoils system 
has luvi^ hi I urrent ii.se in the Ihiited States 
since its einjdoyment liy Senator Marev in 1832. 
Most fre niently it designates the }u*.u*ti.se of 
making ippoinlments to public oflice not on the 
basis ol merit or iitness hut on that of party or 
factional alliliation or personal gain. In tliis 
sense tfic meaning is (‘ssentially the s;ime as 
patronage system. 'J’he t-\pression is als<' used 
authoritatively to dtscnlu- the }>rohts of many 
types which the abuse of ollicial j>ower may 
extort, not only through appoiutmtmts hut also 
through tlu- award of contr:.c:r., the grai t or 
ndusal of lietmst-s, tlie enforeemtuU or ui n- 
enforeement of the law aiul other means. In this 
sense the meaning is substantially equivalent to 
graft. 

'J'he piimary form of the sjtolls system is the 
distribution of jobs in the public service, in- 
cluding evdi welfare and penal institutions, to 
party supporters. In large cities especially the 
numl>er of these positions is far from adequate, 
and in some cases contractors on public works 
and managers of public utilities and other cor- 
porations sul^ject to regulatory authority have 
been called upon to make additional positions 
available. Many of these jobs are temporary, 
being distribut<’d merely for a few weeks prior 
to election. Secondary forms of the spoils sys- 
tem inelude such matters as favoritism in the 
award of contracts, esjiecially crooked specifica- 
tions which limit competition; perversion of 
public purchasing for the l^enelit of party work- 
ers; special triratment m public institutions, 
including jails and prisons; priority in securing 
relief in time of distress; special interpretation 
of the law in its administration either to favor a 
friend or to embarrass an enemy; differential 
assessment of property; special favors in fran- 
chises; tariff privileges; and pertunctory prose- 
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cution for violations of law. For all these favors civil service is often spoken of as the principal 
interested })ersons arc willing to pay generously career open to talent. 

in one way or another; and historically heavy Although supported by no well considered 
payments have found their way into the party philosophy in any other country, the elements 
treasuries. of the spoils system can readily be identified 

A somewhat different asf)ect of patronage is over broad reaches of time and space. The sale 
represented by nepotism, oi’ the system of ap- of public office, which was apparently invented 
pointing relatives to public office. 'i 'he tenn w'as in China in a remote age to secure funds to 
originally used to describe the distribution of relieve a national disaster, is a type of spoils 


power and |)rin('ij)alities by lh<* jiopc* to his nat- 
ural sons, euj>fiemisticallv tennetl nephews, and 
to his other r(‘lati\'es. 'The flagrant practise of 
nepotism ser\(*d to imchTinine the prestige of 
the Catholic church and contributed to the 
coming of the Kcformation. I n democratic conn- 
trices TK*p<)tism is less imjH)rtant than party 
jiatroiiage. d'h<‘ tt'iidcncy of nieriihers of the 
United States (V)ngrc\ss to appoint their rela- 
tive's to s(*cr(etaryships and similar minor ollici.^s 
in Washington is less a means of building a 
machine than of providing additional family in- 
come. In ce-rtain circiitnslances, as in the election 
of ig32 following lh<‘ jiublication of the list of 
congre‘ssmen who had placed relatives on the 
federal pay roll, ne‘p()lisni may jirove a source 
of se'rious political weakiK'ss rather than of 
strength. On the other hand, in the more turbu- 
lent local pe)litie‘s the action of a political leader 
in building up tfu* })olitical status of his rela- 
tives iiy nie*atis of fairiily appointments serves 
both to support his own position and to intrench 
his relative's in their jiolitical care'crs. 

Idle spoils syste'in in both its jirimary and 
secondary forms is not ceuifined to government. 
John ' 1 '. I'dynn, an infonne'd observeT, wrote in 
i(;3i that there is more graft in business than 
in political life, banking scandals revealed by 
the crash of 1S37, insurance scandals which long 
persisted in Ame*rican liistory, railroad scandals 
chronicled in C’harlcs b'rancis Adams’ Chapters 
of Erie, busine'ss scandals whicli were denounced 
by the muckrake'rs at the turn of the century, 
racke'teering, the' crash of the Insull ernjnre in 
1932 and the elaborate system of st(x*k favors 
re'Veraled by j . F. Morgan’s testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency in 
1(^33 indicate tlie extent of the trail of graft and 
spoils in the American Inisiness world. Here is 
in fact an aspect of social life which an easy 
gfiing, tolerant and busy community has allowed 
to invade many, if not most, forms of corporate 
activity. In business circles nepotism is exceed- 
ingly common, although it has often lx.‘en con- 
cealed behind tales of ow ners’ sons who wwked 
their way up Irotn the bottom. In England the 


which persisted in China and which was com- 
mon in Eurojie until a century ago. In the Balkan 
countries the party sy.stem is bmind up with a 
far reaching spoils system. Nepotism is still 
cf)mmon in many countries, although it is 
frowmed upon in cominunitii's w^ith more ad- 
vanced political morals. The grant of favors to 
political or other associates, all within the four 
corners of the hnv, is an embryonic but ubiqui- 
tous type of sj)oils. 

In the immense ]>ul)lic st'r vices of modern 
states the maintenance of rigid standards of neu- 
trality in appointment, within certain limits, is 
of primary importance, in the interests of both 
sound administration and the stability of the 
stale itself. Selection by lot, an ancient device 
which is still perj>ctuated in the modern jury, is 
feasible only in e\ce])tj(>nal cases. Election at 
the polls, while essential in democratic coun- 
tries with respect to authorities w ho must for- 
mulate policies, is unsatisfactory w itli respect to 
administrators. Their selection must rest for the 
most part on appointment under legally estab- 
lished conditions in the interest of impartial 
enforcement of the kuv. 

I’hc spoils system is predicated on the con- 
tnuy assumption that such appointitients lie 
within the discretion of the appointing power 
and should be drawn exclusively from the poli^i 
cal friends of the appointing oflicer. The validity 
of this proposition, however, must be examined 
under at least two distinct situations. In a revo- 
lutionary movement tlie political neutrality of 
the public service is lu'ver accepted as sufficient. 
Washington required of his early appointees that 
they be loyal to the constitution; the '1 ories were 
in fact excluded from appointive positions. The 
Communist revolution in Russia swept the old 
officeholding class aside in favor of men whose 
political reliability was a.ssurcd. The failure of 
the Cerman Social Democrats to follow a similar 
procedure after the revolution of 1918 was at 
least to some extent resjionsiblc for their sub- 
sequent decline. Most recently the advent to 
power of the National Socialists in Germany has 
given proof of the fundamental necessity that a 



revolutionary movement shall command t}»e 
political loyalty of its official ser\ice. Insistence 
upon loyalty to the undcrlyinp^ philosophv and 
agencies of government is not considered an 
aspect of patronage, or the spoils system, al- 
though the desire for goxernment positifins may 
be an important motivation of revolutionary 
movements. 

The problem of personal loyalty to a political 
program within the constitution is cjuite another 
matter. Here practise varies. In ( Ireat Jlntain 
fewer than loo officials from amf)ng 300,000 
civil servants are retjiiired to belong to the ]Mrty 
in power; in the llnitetl State*- al^out i;o,ooo 
officials in the national government as well as 
large numbers in state and local gn\ernmcnt are 
still subject to replacement tor political reasotis. 
As a spoils sy.stem devcloj^s, lo\altv to pane 
tends to liecome identified with Jovaltv to ih- 
dommanl group or faction within tlie part\ , so 
that a network of personal rc’aulons .iliuo.st feudal 
in charaacr en\elops the s^.steIn o^‘ ]>ublic ad- 
ministration. Neutrality vanishes in tlic fog of 
inf 1 lienee. 

Patronage appeared in some of tlie AnuM'ican 
states, notably New ^'ork and ]\'iinsvl\ania, as 
early as i<Soo. In i(S2i tlie New York (.’ouncil of 
Appointment filled dir<‘Ctly S287 military and 
f)bb3 civil offices. Pisli reports that by t<S 2S in 
every state throughout the north and west the 
spoils system was either alrcatly established or 
was likely to be introduced. 

'file U)ne of the federal public service was set 
lor forty years by Washington, wlio dev’Jared it 
liis pur]H)se to “prefer those wlio seem to have 
the greatest fitness for ollice.” .Although Jefler- 
son inatle some ap]K)intm<‘nts for party reasons 
in order to redress the balance between the 
Federali.sts and the Republicans, he was un- 
doubtedly sincere when he wrote that he would 
“return with joy to that state of things vhen the 
only (juestions concerning a candidate. -*hall be. 
Is he honest.^ Is he capalile.^ Is he faithful to the 
Constitution.^” 

These doctrines on the whole prevailetf until 
1829, when the spoils system look j^ossession of 
the federal government during the atlministra- 
tion of Andrew Jackson. Apart from a violent 
desire to reward his friends and to punish his 
enemies, Jackson was motiv ated by a considered 
theory of rotation in otlice, for w hich some de- 
fense was possible in his time. Addressing Con- 
gress in 1829 he cxpre.sscd bis fear of a bureau- 
cracy, indifferent to the public interest, diverting 
government from its proper ends and making it 
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an agency for the support of the few at the 
<‘\pense of the many. lie asserted further: “The 
duties of all public otlices are, or at least admit 
of being made, so jdain and simple that men of 
intelligence may readily (jualilv themselves for 
th(‘ir performance; aiul 1 cannot but bclicvx* that 
more IS lost l\v the long continuance of men in 
oflicx than is generally to be gained by their 
experience.” Jackson also undoubtedly reflected 
the resentment of the tran.*-- Alleglienv region 
against the leadershiji of N(‘u Pdiglaiul and Vir- 
ginia and was tlelermineil to bring this domina- 
tion to an eiul by anv ine.ins. 

Spurret! on by the exanijde of the f<‘dt‘ral 
gcwernnient, v here for the next durtv years a 
rapivl . ^t‘rn.iti'>n of parties .sellletl the .spoils 
syst<‘m deep iii the p^)lilical liabits of the nation, 
tfie states and citi(‘s gt*iier.dly followed suit. Ro- 
l.ilion ni otlice bt'eaine .1 symbol of ilemovTacy , 
piitn/uage .iiul spoils became the sinews of war 
in th*‘ battles between W'liigs and l)eniix.Tats, 
Heinocrals and Republicans. 

'riie sp»)ils svsicm reached its height in tlie 
fifteen yeais r;M»»\ving the Civil War. Since the 
enactment of the Pciulleton Act in 1883 it has 
been in slow retreat before the merit system and 
more modern ideals of government. Patronage 
has been substantially eliminated from over 
^50,000 po.siiious in the classified federal serv'ice. 
'IVii states (New York, Massacluiseits, New jer- 
sey, Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kan- 
vsas, C’olorado and California) have fornuil merit 
systems, ami enforcement is reasonably satis- 
factory in most of them. Some liavc jiartial merit 
systems and others have a dv facto arrangement 
whereby merit is recognized in many cases. 
Many cities and a few counties have merit laws, 
although their administration in the large met- 
ropolitan centers is still often iinsiitisfactory. 
'Phe period of most rapid growth of civil service 
commissions was from 190b to 1910. 

The mechanics of the spoils system are still 
elaborate, exhibiting an organization which in 
some respects is more eHicient tliiin the organi- 
zation of the public service itself, Hy the rule of 
senatorial courtesy which has become accepted 
in tlie United States, the president is expected 
to coiivSiilt tlie appropriate senator belonging to 
his party or, failing such, a congressman of his 
party with reference to prc*sidential appoint- 
ments to federal positions in each of the states. 
The initiative is often taken in facl. by the mem- 
bers of Congress. Federal appointments in the 
state's and cities arc thus geared into the local 
political organizations, since congressmen ow'e 
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much to these ^^roiips and use the patronage to dilation. Civil service reformers like Oeorp; 


pay off their j>oIiticaI debts. Wholesome munici- 
pal and state administration is often retarded as 
a result ol the e\ercis(‘ of this federal j)atrona,Lte; 
occasionally it has l)e{a) emplov'-d to \v(‘aken 

.states t.y>\ernors and lieads of dejiartments and 
ol institutions consult slate senators, rejtresent- 
atives and political committees in making their 
aj)j)ointments. W'itliin the cities the eMensiv'e 
|v>\ver of ap}>ointment may he concentrated in 
th<‘ hands of a slronj^^ mayor or held hy a junta 
of uanl c'()mmitteem<‘m In eitlier case the \\ hole 
v^o\ ernmeiital structure is handled as a unit. 
\\'hatt‘\<T di-sorpani/.ition may exist in the lej^al 
main' n[) ol local (‘rnments, appointments are 
usually managed for all of them hy a sinj^le 
a;;ene\ und(‘r ort^anized and, in a party s<‘nse, 
responsihle dirc'ction. As Merriam lias said, 

“ W^ilh infinite })atii ik'c and inlinit<‘ .skill this web 
is \vo\di hack and forth, until it coxers every 
point on the political ma]'>.” 

'I'Ik' p.itiona^e s\stdn has had oilier defenses 
t!ian that ]nit forward hy Jackson to defeat an 
emert^unt; hiireaucracy. It is said to he an indis- 
p<‘n.sal>l(‘ a.ss<‘t in maintainine the unity and 
.streny^tli of jiolitical jxirtie.s, which in turn are 
lU'cessary adjuncts ol a deiiKU'ratic p,overnnient. 

It has play<-d a p.irt in nationali/in^ parties and 
in consoliilatine a country wide s<‘ntiment. Re- 
sponsihk* oHicials often a.sscu't that nc-rsonal ap- 
{lointmeiits on a iar^te .scale an* e.s.scntial to secure 
}iro]H*r loyallN to their [policies. Others ar^ue 
that small a}>pointnuMils serve to disjKmse to 
ihousaiuls of humhk* ciii/ens rewards analogous 
to those which pass to the wealthy hy means of 
tariffs, exenijitions from taxation and other le.sp^>- 
lative favors, '1'. \ . Smith sui^^ests that without 
some anttvedent humanizing of the economic 
life the juirsuit of efhciency in j;o\ernrnent 
merely serves to clo.se one more avenue of ad- 
vancenumt for the poorer cla.sses. He fioints out 
that civ il service ndorm has proceeded from the 
toj> down, that the eneinu‘s of the merit system 
have been democratic heroes (Jeflerson, Jackson, 
Ilrvan) and that the supjiort of the nujvement 
has come primarily fioni tho.se who hy education 
ind economic circnrn.slances could disdain the 
j(>hs in cpiestion. ‘^dliat tin* system increased 
elliciencv may i>e panted; hut not everytme can 
p;rant th.it eniciimcy should hecome the main 
criterion in politics until in daily life as economic 
success it ceases to be the main criterion.” 

'riie tlamaire xvhich the spoils system has 
xvrouiiht to American public life is Ix^yond cal- 


Williarn Cairtis, Dorman Ik Raton and Car! 
Schurz fought it jiriniarily hecau.se it .seemed to 
he anising a hrixikdow n of democratic govcTU- 
ment itself. Powerful political organizations less 
and le.ss amenahle to public control fastened 
themselves upon the community hy the u.se of 
patronage and spoils, diverting public office 
from a public tru.st to an insidious type of mass 
hrihery. (.'oiitrolling the power of public oflice, 
the party approached the [Position of master of 
the public rather than its servant. 

'Die policical party itself suffers heavily from 
the effects f)f the sjvoils system. Not only does 
party inten-st obscure- the intere-st of the state, 
hut personal and faction4il interests tend to .sub- 
merge the- paitv ’s intere.st. According to Mer- 
riam: ”'I’he spoils .system, originally depended 
upon as a means of strengthening the jxirty, 
leails to the destruction of the party itself, and 
indeed to the j^aralysis of the wlioh- party sys- 
tem. As party )>rinciples and policies i‘ise, the 
.s[»oils sv.sttm sinks. Party and spoils are incoin- 
patibk*; the st roiiger the one becomes, the weaker 
the other.” 

'The gr’e.it(‘st lo.ss from the spoils .system has 
undoubtedly ik-velopt-d in tin- fielil of public 
ailministration. Ih-rt- may lx- ob.ser'ved not 
nien-Iy the bieaktlown of st-rvices Llestined for 
the ]niblie avlyantage, the luillifie.ition of }>olici(-s 
of public rt*gulation inteiuk-d to safeguard popu- 
lar interests, the hold u.si- of power for pi'ivate 
rather than lor public tMids or the alarming 
jwevalence of common dishonesty. Still more 
serious in tlie long run has been the inevitable 
loss ol eonfidenee in goyernrneiit itself, either 
as an adrninistratiw agt-iicy t‘a])able of pii.shing 
Jorward lai'ge jU’ogiMins ol .social amelioration 
or even as an impartial umpire in an individual- 
istic world. ( iovernmeiit has been weakened by 
the spoils system not only as an instrumentality 
of jrrogre.ss but as a sovereign, “(hilv a sti'ong 
government ean eitlu-r ael intelligently or in- 
telligently refrain from action. A weak govern- 
ment ean do neither. For moilcration in gov- 
ernnrents, as in men, is not the result of weakness 
and incapacity, hnt of .strength and resti'aint.” 

Ivven in the heyday of the .spoils .system many 
ollieials were not involved in the j)eriodic tui*n- 
over of ofiiceholders; they owed their perma- 
nence to the necessity of avoiding a complete 
breakdown of cs.sential public .serv ices. A politi- 
cally neutral, administratively informed and 
personally reliable inner circle kept the wIk-cIs 
moving and educated succeeding groups of 
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offitehoJclcrs to their duties. I'he career of sueh 
officials as A. A. Adee mi the state dcj.artment 
is a case ni point. In an a^^e when piihl e :nlinin- 
istration depends upon tlie slide rule, the clinical 
thcrnioinctcr, the test tube and hi^dier mathe- 
matics, it !.•> manifestly impossible to continue 
according to tlie Jacksonian doctrine that the 
duties of all ])ublic ofiices are so simple that 
men of intellijtence may readily qualify them- 
selves for their j^erformance 

The shift of emphasis from the moral iniquit\ 
of Jie spoils system to the ^^reater ellicieiuw' of 
tlie public scn ice, whkii has tahen i>lace since 
has coincidi.’‘d with tfu- opr'inng up «)t new 
avenues of growth of a reloriued public service, 
'riiree sip^nilicant changes 1. mc t^one iar lo 
undermine the patrona^^c s\ si “in, although in no 
case has a formal ci^il sit\ ice s\sU‘m been in- 
volved. Chronolo^icali) die emancip.ition ol ll;r 
schools fron» municipai machines is the first 
'J'his evolution is now’ subslaiiLiall) complete 
with a few striking twceptions anJ lias greatly 
diminished jiatrona^e. A second (.k‘\ elopment is 
found in the j^rowimr proj<‘ssionalr/.ation of the* 
public service, which in turn eliminates the in- 
fluence of partisanship through the standards 
enforced by the prolession itself. bmaMy, the 
spread of the council manager form of govern- 
ment lias had a jiowerlul elicit in some 450 
American cities in favor of an aclixe merit sys- 
tem. d’hese trends arc si^milicanl indices of the 
probable further decline of tlu‘ .spoils .system. 

Ja o.NARi) I ). WiiiTi: 
Scr: Civil Si iwici:; Brui at rHxc'v: Ari’oi\TMi ms; 

IMilll.Il' ld\11'I.(0 Ml M ; Tl Hi IC t.'oMUMIS; i’AlCIlKS, 

l\)i.rri(’AL; AIaciiim, INh.iik vi.; t'l 1 us, roia iu ai.; 
C'ouRi iM ION, I’oinicAi.; ( )i<(;amza'i io\, Admim.s- 
■J K A rivi . 

Comult’. Idsh, C'arl R., Civil Scrriir niul Patiotui^r, 
Il.irvard LhiiicrsitN, llisloijc.ij Sludics, vol. xi (Nrw 
IU05); AKli.iin, iloward \ I hW iff * 'Imtoii <inil 
thr Oriifui of tfir S foils Sysfnii in Ary ^ tnh (New 
0107); Alcin.im, C liailes 1.., a.’«, (/osueil, 

Harold 1 '., The ^hiirriKiii Vinfy Sysfriii (rev. ed. New 
^'orh i<) 2 u); (iosiwll, ll.irold f,, Iloss Phift and llis 
\r/L ^oik MaJitnc (Cliieaeo u;24), l oidke, W. I)., 
Fi}>litin^ t/ir Spoilsmen (New AOik H)H))\ ()iTh, .Sam- 
uel Ik, 77 /r Boss and the Aladiine, Chronicles of 
America series, vol. xx, pt. 1 (New' llaven imy); 
Kent, Frank R., 7 V/c (ircat Came of Pohtus (New 
York IU-3); Riordan, \V. F., Plunlaff oj I'ammany 
Hall (New ^"ork ino5); Niebere, CF f ., “.All in the 
Congressional I'liinily” in Atlanta Monthly^ vol. 
exlviii (i(;3i ) 514 23; AlcKec, ()li\er, Jr., “'The Joh- 
Alasler C General” in \orth Ameman Rrsiiu^ vol. 
eew.Kvii (1^34) iig 2(1; Stewart, Frank M., The Sa~ 
Uonal Civil Serviie Reform League (Austin, 'Pex. 
J02<p; Conference ('onnnittee on tlie Merit System, 
The Mcnl System in Government (New \’ork I92(>J; 
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I'eldii in, lierman, . / Peisonnet Pio^nam jor the Fed- 
eiat ( III Seivae, I mtev .1 Sl.ites, Cony.iess, Ih’Useof 
Representatn es, 71st ( on:’.. 31 d scss.. House Doi ii- 
ment no 773 (1031V, I'njted Si.ites, C)\ il Service 
Ct mmissum. Annual Repoits, published •siiue 1 SS4, 
espenallv I'ljtiiiilh Annmd lupatf, iStjp /,S(/S (iSiiij); 
Gotai (lOinnment, oliu i.il oumo ot du N.ilu n.il Civil 
Serv lee Relorm l.eai’ue, nublislusl monthlv in \\ a^h- 
!neton and New ^(»ik sirn e iSSi; Adams, C. I*', aiul 
1 leni y ,C//^//)/< > \ nf laa and( >!ht ; Fssa\ s ( Holton 1S71 ); 
I'bnn, John 'T., Giait tn Pnsiness (New York iy3i)* 

SIR )I\'rS, w h.eh aie iio-a eommonlv classed witli 
man s ivercMli on, on.;niallY represented Ins 
trainino for tiie struo-^le for e\i.stc‘iiee. 'riie 
.sjvorl.s of the Itcld, ineludmu: c‘ontc‘“^ts betwc'en 
men and anir mIs, weri“ in piimihve soeii‘t\ and 
in pjo’ -VI V opoinimt ies not so mucli a ili version 
as utilit.irian jni.siiit. a ma)oi meiins of food 
suppiv Falei the hunt aiul tbeebaseas well as 
combats between men served as ju ejvaration for 
w.ir C'eri.iin eonlesls between ammals dnwted 
b\ men, sueb .is liorsi r.iei^s, .d .0 bel oii'^ m this 
c.itc^rorv; llieebanol r.ieesol .iTiciuit Rome erew 
out of the annual sfiniie pri’p.uMtioii of the 
Roman cax.ilrv 1 01 the season ol battles aiul out 
of the fill .sav.iiilce of a wmninj^ horse to the 
pod Alars. 

In feudal soeietx ihe sport.-^ of the field iii- 
evitahb l)c“CM;ni‘ a prerogative of the feud.il 
usnrjvers of the lii M itsel! 'I’hi’ npjit to hunt, 
.sn.ire and lish was pr.uluallv t.iLen over by the 
elan or tribe and lati r bs’ the tribal ehiefiain nr 
the kinp, just as man'.s fields and forests weie 
declared the propert\ ol the crown or nohilitv. 
In hranee it was not until thi' revolution ot i7<Sq 
that the droit de ihasse w.is returned to the 
peasant topi-ther witli othc'i riphts and proper- 
ti(‘s original] V his but foi c'entiiries withiield by 
the kmp and theseipmors. In Ibipland the usui- 
pation of sports by the njipei el.ir>sc\s bepan soon 
after the Norman ('oiupiest when Willi.un the 
C’onqueror l.iid out the New f'erest as a panic 
jireserve. Scwtral centuries later, with the iv- 
newed movi’inent for enclosures of c-ommon 
lands for the ust* of the upper classes, fox hunt- 
inp, traditionallv jiractised by emnmunitii’s as 
well as indixidiials of all elassc‘s, bca'ame the c“\- 
elusive pa.stirne of iiohihty. 'Fhe sports activity 
of the lower classes was further restricted by the* 
prowth of industrialism, with its aeeom]>anyiiip 
urban development, uhieli dej'irived tlie popu- 
lace of adecjuate space lor indnlpeiice in areherx , 
quoits, bear baitinp, eiK'k fiphtmp and other 
typically yniman pastimes. Sj^ort contests re- 
fiecimp the sjvirit and practise of war became the 
prerogative of the ruling class, since war, par- 
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ticularly in the Middle A^cs, was the rulers* 
privileged profession. In the early days of jousts 
and tournaments only those knights were ad- 
mitted to the lists who could prove their noble 
origin for four generations, although later all the 
nobility were admitted as well as members of 
families of distinguished burgesses. A fleet horse 
being a valuable instrument of war, horse races 
also became known as the king’s sport. Money, 
sj)ace and leisure were essential to j)roper breed- 
ing and racing of horses; thus the leisured class, 
possessed of land and gold, came into exclusive 
}v>ssession of the horse sport. 

Despite the monopoly of king and nobles the 
lower classes were not without their sports. 
Seated on oxen and armed with flails yeomen 
held their own mock tournaments. Instead of 
jousts villagers and burgesses ran at (juintains 
posts erected on the village eoinmon, some- 
times in the form of a human figure such as a 
'Turk or Saracen- revolving around a pivot and 
.striking back at a tilter when the latter delivered 
a clurn.sy blow at the side. Occasionally quin- 
tains were erected and tnaintained by the lord of 
the manor, who safeguarded the exclusiveness of 
his sports by retjuiring his tenant fanners to keep 
to their own forms of recreation. Out of this 
social cl<‘avagt‘ in the domain of sports aro.se a 
situation which was to eventuate in the njodern 
distinction between professional and amateur. 
What was the diversion of the ujqier classes 
often became the serious business of the masses, 
many of whose members, ((ualilied by superior 
strength and })hysical prowess, took up the pur- 
suit of athletics anti sport as a means of liveli- 
hood. To prevent their ecli|).sing the records of 
iheir social betters, rules were })assed forbidding 
them to compete with the amateur or aristocrat, 
to whom sport was merely a ]dea.surable pas- 
time. 

Almost any folk sport, howexer, was apt to be 
borrowed bv the upper classes and to become 
“the king’s sport.’’ Thus handball was ennobled 
by French kings and transformed into “royal 
tennis.’’ More than a century later the same 
game, as court tennis, became the vogue among 
newly rich Americans, who were attracted to the 
sport because of the high cost of building the 
necessary courts. Sporadically boxing and 
wrestling, trailitionally plebeian sports, acquired 
numerous tlevotees among the uj)per classes. 
Similarly coiu|uerors have often appropriated 
the sjHirts of the conquered; thus from .Asia 
l.nglish ollicers brought polo, now an aristo- 
V . Mtic sport of western Europe and America, bur 
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originally a pastime of Asiatic horsemen, while 
the American fxioneers adopted lacrosse, the ball 
game of the Indians. 

In all ages sport events Jiave been associated 
with the release of pent up emotions — religious, 
sc.xual or patriotic. Races in ancient Rome and 
mediaeval Italy were run at religious festivals to 
celebrate a military victory or the deliverance of 
the community from pestilence or other perils. 
Not infrequently during the Middle Ages races 
in honor of a saint were followed by general 
licentiousness among the spectators. In the same 
way rowdiness often characterizes the modern 
luiglish crowd at a boat or horse race or Amer- 
ican spectatiirs at a baseball or a college football 
game, a fact which has led frequently to wide- 
spread opposition to sjxorts and sportsmen. 
Recognizing .sport events, among other public 
shows, as a convenient .safety valve for the emo- 
tions of th(‘ plebs, ancient Roman rulers organ- 
ized large scale gladiatorial battles, chariot races 
and other contests, particularly during the 
troublous times of the great wars u ith Carthage. 
Betw'een iqo5 and iqi4 I'aiglish managers and 
ow'ncrs of textile factories in Russia introduced 
and encourageil public football matches for 
their wwkers in an attemj)t to stave oil revolu- 
tionary tendencies among them. It is generally 
recognized that in modern times the wide inter- 
est of Anglo-Saxon masses in horse racing, foot- 
ball, baseball and similar sjiorts tends to allay 
s(>cial unrest aiul le.sseiis the* possibility of po- 
litical uprisings. 

Nevertheless, inexorable economic forces 
through new' inventions and discoveries tend to 
change the character of the very sports with 
which the ma.sses an^ to be kept in check, aw'cd 
or distracted. 'Fhe perf ection of firearms brought 
to an end such exclusively ujqier class sports as 
tournaments and hawking. ’Fhe discovery of the 
New' Workl with the resultant spread of com- 
merce and rise of the bourgeoisie made the sw ift 
horse a medium not only of battle but also of 
speedy commercial transportation. Agricultural 
profits having fallen off after the Napoleonic 
wars, many English lords could no longer afford 
the expense of breeding and racing horses or 
riding with the hounds; accordingly the nine- 
teenth century witnessed the entry of the new 
banms of commerce and manufacture into these 
once ex'jlusive sports. 'Fhe spreati of gambling 
and betting on hor.ses brought from the low'er 
clas.ses nimble men for the new institution of 
bookmaking, 'rhe.se together with trainers and 
jockeys of similar plebeian origin often became 
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wealthy enough to keep and enter their own their way even into amusements, sports in them- 
horses. Chiefly from this hierarchy of race track selves became industries profitable alikt to inl- 
and sweepstakes participants arose the term presarios and chief performers. ^I'lie develop- 
“sporting man” or “sporting type”. During the ment of auxiliary industries in connection with 
last quarter of the nineteenth century shop- sports is evidencetl by the fact that in the 
keepers and small manufacturers in addition to aggregate value of sporting and athletic goods 
the professional classes prospered on their he- manufactured in the United States, exclusive of 
latcd share of profits of the irulustrial revolution firearms and ammunition and sporting clothing 
and for their new leisure introtluced or revived and footwear, was $49,257,447. Aiimission fees 
such typically mild aiul conservative sports as together with the sums from motion picture and 
cricket, hockey and croquet as well as tlie more vaudeville contracts, endorsements of inerchan- 
energetic tennis, golf and bicycling. Sporting disc for ad\crtising purjMises, royalties from 
enjoyment of the latest inventions, such as books, magazines or newspapers aiuUither pnd- 

TTiotor cars, motor boats and airj)lanes, called for its direct and indirect make U }>ossihle for star 

mechanical genius and nerve, often found among alhh^tes or sj'orts jH*rformers and their managers 

men of the low'er social strata 1 h rough most of to ac, .iiirc annual incomes running into the 

the ninetcentli century faclory workers, laboring hutuln-d thou.sands. 

from twelve to fifteen and even eiglit(‘en lumrs a Some estimate of the cost of organizetl sport 
day, had little or no lime for active enjoyment mav be gained from the figures in regard to 
sports. The success of tlielr jH-rsistent struggle hoisc racing, whii h became greatly accelerated 
for shorter hours, accclercu J l^y the dearth of during the period of financial pnisperity fullow- 

man power during the World Wa^ and the eco- ing the World W'ar. From i()20 to 1(130 the total 

nomic prosperity of the T92 o’s, insulted among racetrack pavincntslo winning owners of horses 
other things in the formation of workers’ sport in the Unilci’ St,iu*s, Canada, C'uba and Mexii'o 
organizations. In 1913 in Lucerne the first inter- increased from $7,773,407 to $i3,()74,i^o. 'Fhe 
national confederation of workers’ s])ort groups yearly total of betting at race tracks in the United 
w’as formed; in its present form it is of moderate States, C’anada and Mexico was said to be 

socialist tendency, afliliated in spirit if not in fact $450,000,000. Tliesc figures ar<‘ particularly 

with the Second International. In 1921 in op- significant in tlie light of the fact that many 

]K)sition to the Lucerne organization the Red slates have limited or entirely abolished horse 

Sportintern w'as formed, compcmxl of Soviet racing because of its close as.sociation with 

Russian sport “circles” and left wing sport gambling. Similar proscriptions ha\e be(‘n ap- 

gnnijis of workers of other countries. Tliese plied to j>rize figluing because of its brutality, 

groups make it a principle never to play opposite 'Fhe adojnion of boxing as ]>art of the pliysical 

sport teams of non-w^orkers' organizations or to training program for soldiias during the World 

take part in any general athletic meets. To War served to mitigate this nnjioj^ularity, and by 

counter the effect of tlic Olympic games they 1930 twenty-eight stat(‘s had legalized the sport, 

have their own Spartakiads, the lirst of which The high jioint of professional boxing was 
took place in Moscow in i92<S. reached in 1926-27, when heavyw'(*ight cham- 

'fhe World War, showing as it did the relation pionship bouts were staged in Iflhladeiphia and 

of athletic games and pursuits to j)hv.sK;al fitness, Chicago by Denij^sey and 'J'unney. An attend- 

gavc an enormous impetus to sports, mass par- anceof 120,000 was recorded at the Philadelphia 

ticipation in which w^as encouraged h> govern- contest and gate receipts at (’hicago amounted to 

incnts and patriotic organizations, d'he spread of $2,650,000. Another exanqile of the big business 

sports in Germany after the w^ar was especially aspect of American sjMirt is golf, which during 

remarkable; it was generally e.xjdained by the the early decades of the twentietli century was 

Versailles Treaty prohibition of (jcrrnan ar- regarded as an expensive sport and was piayeci 
maments. With the rise of Hitlerism sports have only by those able to aflord membership in 
again been relegated to second place, military country clubs. ’Foday it has developed into a 
parades and drills being given precedence, commercial enterprise involving millions of 
Similarly in Italy sports, widely promoted by dollars annually. Between 1916 and 1930 the 
the government, are justified solely on the number of golf courses increased from 742 to 
grounds of military preparedness. In Anglo- 5856, a gain of 207.7 percent. 'i’hc total value of 
Saxon countries, particinarly in the ITnited golf courses in the United States at the present 
States, where mass production methods found time is said to he approximately $800,000,000 
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According to the United States Census of Manu- 
factures the value of ^(df e(|ui}nTient in i() 2 () was 
over Si 1, 000,000, more than 37 percent of the 
total value of s]>ortin^ and athletic ^oods inanii- 
factured in that year. It is sip^nilieant, fiowever, 
that the jxTiod of most rapid ^u'owth of organ- 
ized sport e()inci{kd with the prosperous busi- 
ness cycle following the W'orld War and that 
since 1(^30 there has been a slight decline in the 
annual exjxaulitiires for sport, notablv in the 
fields of football, baseb<dl, ^olf and tennis. On 
the other hand, tliere has apparent Iv been no 
diminution in the mass apjH^al of s])orts. d’his 
fact is evidenced in the incrt‘asiny^lv larL^e 
amount of spact^ wliich is pn’\en to sports by 
newsjui|)ers and in the extensive i>roadcastiii^ 
of ^allies, toiirnainenls, boxin^^ matches and 
f)th(*r athletic contests over nation wide ratlio 
lua works. 

In the iS()0 s, tr) combat the risinj.,^ j profes- 
sionalism and commen'ialism, certain Iujropc<m 
idealists intioiluced ( )lyinpic j^.unes, an imita- 
ti(m on an international scale of the ancient 
(ire(‘k athletic meets. Althoiitj^h open to ama- 
teurs onlv, the new ( tlympics v|uicklv fi'll victim 
to many e\ ils jpcciiliar to jprolessioihd sjports; the 
cupidity aiul |(‘al()usy of o]pposini^ teams and the 
refusal to conciale defeat even when apparent; 
bi^^ business tactics of the oi^i^aniyers; over- 
burdening of the teams with a hierarchy of 
managers, trainers, referees, chefs, doctors, 
sports writers and jpublicity experts, 'I'lic cmer- 
^(‘iice of various associations of amateur sjports- 
nuMi has in no vv ise succeedi'd in overcomini^ the 
evils of comnuacialism. Such associations and 
their members rapidly succumb to the tempta- 
tion of comnu-ici.il exjploitation. IWen thouirh 
the so-calletl amattair stars do not receive out- 
right salaries for their performances, they are 
jpaid traveling and livine exjpcnses bv lh(‘ clubs 
arranL!;in^ tiu* meets, and such expenses often 
reach an annual limir<‘ of Si 5,000 per .star, 'rhe 
same conditions prevail in college and other 
amateur sports, which m sjurit and details of 
business orttanizat ion differ very litth* from a 
m.ijor sjport industry, such as commercial base- 
ball , 

'The importance of sport in motlern capital- 
istic society lies not so much in its value as a 
means of recreation, an educational or even a 
military tliscipline, but in its economic impli- 
cations. The problem confronting students of 
leisure and recrt'ation is chiefly one of regulation, 
whether through private, v’oluntar>' efforts or 
through legislation, of a large .scale business, an 


enterprise which is based on .specialization 
and professionalism, ruthless competition, ex- 
ploitation of performers and exaggerated pub- 
licity. 

Albert Parky 

AVc: ATTn.i.'iies; Piiysicat. EnrewnoN; Rfcrka'iion; 
A.vicsi-Mi \ IS, PruLB'; Play; I^LAvaaiouNns; Jiovs' 
AM» (j’lULs’ Clins, C’oMMr.HClALISM; AMATLL'le 
lIcNTiNo; (;a\ihll\(:; Lr.isrur.. 

('oNUih: ( j'r\( /nrJitr tlvs Sp<nt\ allrr X’olhrr und Zcitrii. 
cii. hv (;. A. K. H(*i^Lne, 2 vols. (Lnpsic ig2t)); 
Scfirodia, Kruno. Lhr Spar! jtn uMtertum (Kerlin 
JO27); ItullcT, A. j., Spot! in (HdsMc I'inies (l.ondoii 
(iiirdint-i. IC. Atlilrtns aj ihn Andmt Winld 
flvoudoii nno), .aid (Jytrk Alhlitn Sptnis (ind Fv^ti- 
‘mh ( i .rjiuion loio); I’owlt'r, \\ . \\ , Honuni Fcsti/uj/s 
of ihr Frfiod of llu Ffpnhhi' (I .ondon iSpi)), and Soruii 
Life nt Rfntn m tltr . j/// of (Inrto (New ^'ork igog) p. 
2S5 ■{i-S; Jleyw’ood, W illiam, Foho and Fontv; an Jltt- 
unw! of tfw Spoils of (iinlraf Itafy j ram ihc Ape of 
Ihinlf tif tfw \ Mil (irnttnv (Loritlon igo.4); Jusscrand, 
J. J , Ia'\ spoils i'l fcn\ d' t'M'i'i isc dans f' am n‘nni‘ F) am r 
(Pans igoi); t'k’pli.in, K. (‘oilman, 77 /c 'J'auniannnt ; 
Jls' f*rriods and Rf/ascs (l.ondon jgn;); (.’i ipps- Day, 
Fiancis I lcnr>’, 77 /r Ifisloiv of ifir 'f'oiamimnil in 
Fniffand and in Fiamr ( I.iaidon igiSl; Strutl, Joseph, 
I'fn- Spoils amf !\istinus of tfir ]\oplr of I'.iwjand (.P'll 
ed. London 1S.41); Lirchcr, Kudoll, Fatrplav; Spoil, 
Spiff i/mf ( ictst in I'.nAamf ( I rankloif igay), Jvioiif, J. 
A., Anmifs of Aimnitai Spoil, Pageant ol Ainenca 
syH(‘s, \o|. \\ (New Jlavcn P.ixson, I'. L., 

“'Pile Itisc of Sport" in Mississippi I'afliv Ifiitorual 
Rvrica\ vol. u (miy) 14. { ('-S, X'oshui^h, W. S., 
Raany, in Atmioa iSni-ujji (New ^’oik i<>22); 
Slfi/irr , Ji*ssf I'n'dcrick, dmcruans at I^lay (Kvw ’W»rk 
JU.Lt) p. (>i-iOtS; Kaplan, IL, AIf:.fiifuttaiodnoy(‘ ra- 
hoifivyr spoil ii'iioc dny.firnit (ddie inltaaiational work- 
ers’ si>orl mov(*mcnl) (Moscow nniS), i.dstroni, j. S., 

" Playeroiinds and Sports iii Sweden" in Amrriian 
S( andimji'ian Rnririi', \ol. xxi ( ^07-13; JMc- 
Itride, IVter, 'J'fio Rfiifosophy of Sport (London 1932); 
Sandil.imls, (J. S., Stafanta, or tfic Initurr of Sport 
(lauidon ig2.S); A/f Sporti Rnoid Booh, compiled liy 
T'\ (L Menkt', 3 \ols. (KrcMiklvn umo 32); T’unis, J. 
K., Spoils, IJrr(H(S and IJystriK s (New ^'ork 1928). 

SSI LMA Cl ITEN (145-r. go Sh b.c.), Chinese 
historian. Ssii-ma Ch‘ien was the compiler of 
the well known S/ii/i chi (Historical memoirs), 
which constitutes the first general history of 
China and which became the model on which 
all .succeeding dynastic histories were based. An 
autobiograj)liical chapter contributes most of the 
known facts of the historian’s career. He was 
born in what is now I Ian-ch‘eng-hsicn, Shensi 
province, and his father, Ssii-rna T‘an, held the 
post of grand astrologer from about 140 B.c. to 
his death in 110 B.c. After the lapse of three 
years the .son succeeded to the same post, thus 
fulhlling a List promise to his father to complete 
the history which tlic latter had begun. Ssu-ma 
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Ch*ien was qualified for this task by extensive 
travels over the empire, be^un at the a^e of 
nineteen, and by his official ]M)sili()T\, which i^ave 
him access to the imperial archives. In 104 n.(\ 
he look an active ]>arl in the reform of the 
calendar. In qS me. he iinw itliii^lv olleiuled the 
throne by fdeadintj^ llie case of a Vininu ^enerafi 
a victim of adverse circumstances. For this the 
historian endured the huiniliatinL:; punishment of 
castration; for the remainder of his life he was 
em]>lo\ed as a secretary and had scant time to 
comj>lete the history. Durini^^ the lirst three 
centuries of tlu'ir existence the memoirs were 
not known to bioi^Mci]diers as the Shih chi^ but 
as the sin/ (liook of the ^rand 

astrolot^er). In this work of r^o sections, c.we»*- 
in^ the period from remote an;ii|uitv to the first 
century M.e., the material is arranged under fi\e 
broad categories; imperial ainr'ls; < hrointloifical 
tables; treatises (on mi*sic. 'ites, astrology and 
so forth); annals ol leudal taimhes; bioj^raphies 
of represi‘ntati\<‘ men. In tfn lattiT the person- 
ality and literary skill of the hist(»rian stand 
supreme. Already in the first century A T> 10 
sections were re]>or^ed as missintj. ( )lhers were 
suf’ijfiied by li'ss skilful hands, not necessarily 
with intent to deceiy<\ but in order to briinj; to 
date what was rcL^arded as a stand ird history, 
ddie histori.m’s oriynnal ])kin was to end the 
narrative in 122 and in anv case it is hardly 
likely that he carried it further than 104 n.c ,; 
hence events that must be ascribed to 6S, 30 
and even 20 n.r. are obvious interpolations, d’he 
fact that the S/iili (hi is lari^elv a comjfilatkni of 
ancient sources, whose orij:,unal tiwts were only 
slightly altered, <-nhanc<*s its y alue as a historical 
document. No nation of anticjuity has a history 
in which the facts an* more .scrupulously han- 
dled or which is written from a broai^ler social 
viewpoint; and there is none more con\ incing to 
the modern reader. 

Akthuk W Hummi-i. 

Shih rln\ 47 .sections of which lui\e In-en trans- 
latcil into Fieru'fi hv luhuiartl C’ha\ann<*s as 7 a'V 
imhtinirt's hi^tdritiucs Jr Sr-tmi 'IVirn, 5 vdIs. (I’aris 
lS()5— 1(^05). Se\ eral sei tions have lieen translated into 
lynelisfi hv lleihert J. Allen in Roval Asiatie ."s(Kielv 
t>f (heat Jfiitam and I vvUind, Journal (iS<>4) 2(n) 
(1S05) 03 1 10, Cdiaplei ewiii has been 

translated by Friedricli Ilirth in American Orient.d 
^nv'wty. Journal, vol. xxxvii (1917) 8(7-152, reprinted 
(New 1 laven 1(717). 

Consult: Chavannes, Iwlouard, Introduction to hrs 
rnemoires historiques dr Sr~wa Ts'ir/i, vol. i, ch. i; 
Warren, Ci. (i., “C’havannes’ Edition ol Ssu-rna 
Ch‘ien’’ in Royal Asiatic Society, North C-hina 
Branch, Jonmah vol xlvii (k^iO) 12*38. 


SSIT-]\IA KUAN(j (ioit7“86), Chine.se state.s- 
mari and hisK^rian. Ssii-ma Kuang served as 
minister of state under tlie Sungs and was head 
of the party w hieli suj^ported tradition in learn- 
ing and in politics. I Ic was opj^osed to tlu' social 
reforms proposed by Wang .\n-shih and retired 
when the latter becatne minister. He continued 
liis polilic.il acti\iti<‘s, however, and after the 
death of hanjH-ror Shen-tsiing in 10S5 returned 
to power and imm<‘diatelv began to ree.stablish 
the traditional n'giilations and institutions, in 
the hope of restoring order to the eounlrv and 
eliminating tlie confusion caused b\ the reforms. 
As a jiohtician Ssii-ma Kuaiig is one of the most 
represent.it iv(‘ personalities during the Sung 
period of tlu' iMei.id IIsing-Fi school, composed 
of neo-Confuelanist st.it(‘smen and philo.sophers 
tlnougii wliose elfoits Confucian theories tri- 
umphe 1 in polities, literature and national 
thoi ght. 

Ssii-ma Kuaiii; was also one of the foremost 
Chinese historians. Jlis 'Tzu chih futi^ chien 
(abriil;;ed translation in I'retieh by J. M- de 
Mailla as ! h\loirc lu/nruh' dc In Chine, 13 vols., 
Paris 1777 831, a \ast comjnkition ol tlu‘ history 
ol C.‘hina Irorn the iifth etaitiirv me. to (7(10 A.n., 
is the first really homogeneous and eonijilete 
.study of its kind. Typical ol lh(‘ Sung ]>eriod, 
an ejXK'h of systt‘mati(3 geiierali/ing research 
and synthesis, this yyork y\as intiaidcd as a guide 
to the eorreet prineipks of governmeiil. It had 
a yyide inilueiiee and yvas imilaled and continued 
by numerous aulliors. 

Cm. Makcoui It’S 

Consult: Wilhelm, R,, Crsi hn htr Jr) i liinrsist Jirn Kul- 
tui (IMunich ti. hv I |(>^hu:l (London 

p. 31; Ihrtli, h ricdiji li, VV.'c huirnl Ilettny nj 
Chtna {\v\\ ^’«»ik 1008 Ip. (><S. 

Sd’ABl FIZA'FTON, lU hSlNICSS. See Stajum- 

Zy\TI(J\, iw'ONOMie. 

STABIIJZAddOX, FCDXOMTCh 'i’lm per- 
.si.stence of sharp iluctuations in economic ac- 
tivity, marked by yvlde svsings in prices, profits, 
employment and income to nearly all classes of 
tlie population, has in reecait years iiuTtxised the 
diseu.ssion of jwoposals for economic stabiliza- 
tion and the trial of measures to achieve it. 
Cycles ami crises have of course characleri/ed 
the busine.ss order from the beginning. The 
persons most .se\erely alleeted have always 
sought relief and have been ready to listen to 
proposals for preventing the recurrence of dks- 
location. But the climate of opinion in earlier 
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days helped to stifle the complaints. Orthodox and transportation agencies naturally expands, 
theory held that the economic order was auto- Again, as a pojiulation becomes urbanized the 
matically self-adjusting if calculated interfer- importance of the construction industry and of 
ences with its processes were avoided. The the various supply industries dependent upon it 
husin(‘ss cycle and the recurrence of crises were is enhanced. Construction, like other capital and 
not recogniz(.‘d as normal accompaniments of the durable goods industries, sufTers wide flue- 


mores of production and exchange. In a youthful 
ar^ expanding capitalist order the natural 
optimism of business opinion jirevented the ex- 
pectation of another severe depression, once 
])ros]H*rity had returned. Later study of the 
defects of tlK‘ system, particularly the develop- 
ment of busiru'ss cycle tlieory, somewhat 
changed authoritative doctrine. 

In addition tlic number of persons aflected by 
depression was increas(‘d as modern capitalism 
brought a greater proportion of tlie population 
within its orbit. l\ larger part of production was 
carri(‘d on in factories; more jiersons were em- 
ployed in them as well as in establishments for 
commerce, transportation and finance. Fewer 
farmers were self-sustaining; the majority came 
to depend on industrial and urban markets. The 
cretlit system, fostering a growth of debt both 
for long and foi short term, came intimately to 
aflect the welfare of nearly everybody. Any 
disturbance to the industrial or financial com- 
j)Icx now has a far more serious effect on the 
j>opiiIation at large than in the days wdien indus- 
trialism and banking w'cre islands in the sea of 
an older and more stable culture, and when those 
who stilftTcd in its spasms could more easily 
find opportunity in newer and less exploited 
areas. 

^riie internal development of the industrial 
ord(T itself has moreover intensified tlie effect of 
fluctuations of activity in a number of ways. For 
examj^lt', it is established by statistical study 
that those induslrics which make and distribute 
perishable consumers’ goods suffer less variation 
in volume of business than those which produce 
durable consumers’ goods or cajntal goods, es- 
}>ecially of the durable type. With the advance 
of technology and the rise in the number and 
variety of articles manufactured for the market a 
larger j>roportion of activity is nece.ssarily de- 
voted to making durable consumers’ and capital 
goods. At a comparatively low level of material 
culture, where food and clothing constitute a 
large j>art of the consunu'rs’ budget, there is less 
opportunity to create a great industry for the 
manufacture of such goods as automobih'S, As 
production becomes more mechani/ed and dis- 
tribution covers more extensive areas, tlie manu- 
facture of cat>ital equipment for factories 


tuations. Thus whereas variations of economic 
activity used to be merely uncomforttible, in an 
advanced nation they are almost calamitous. 

An influence increasing the pressure for 
stabilization is the larger role played by savings 
and capital investment, which arc the natural 
accompaniments of large scale enterprise and 
finance. There arc more rentiers dependent 
upon steady income, more universities, hos- 
pitals and the like — with larger staffs of 
employees —largely supported by the income of 
endow'ment f unds . Savings banks , insurancecom- 
panies, building and loan associations, mortgage 
and investment companies, become the guar- 
dians of immense capital funds and the source of 
security and iidvancement to large classes. Iwcn 
commercial banks, wdiich normally supply nine 
tenths of the circulating medium through their 
loans and deposits, have become more dej)end- 
ent for their solvency on the stability of earning 
power of long term securities as well as of short 
term credit. Automatic adjustment to wide 
fluctuations of commoility prices and production 
requires the free and unimpeded movement of 
interest and rent as w ell as of other prices; capital 
deflation may be necessary to create a new^ 
equilibrium on w hich revi\al can be based. But 
the immense social and ]M)litical power sur- 
rounding the capital institutions naturally 
strives to j^rotcct the stability of capital income 
instead of yielding to the pressure for adjust- 
ment, whether of earnings or of principal. Thus 
a need for general sUibilization becomes more 
evident. 

Growth of the need for stabilization has been 
accompanied by the tle\X‘lopment of institutions 
capable of exercising some economic control. 
Labor organizations, becoming more widespread 
wdth the extension of machine industry, exercise 
an influence over wages, hours and conditions of 
employment. Large corporations, ejuasi-mo- 
nopolies, trade associations and the like have 
more power over prices, production and com- 
mercial policies than the small competitors 
characteristic of a primitive capitalism. 'Fhe 
banking system, wdth its central banks, is able to 
try experiments in credit policy. All these and 
other groups bring pressure on political govern- 
ment to assist their cfl'orts by econcmic activity 
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:)f one kind or another. Projtx ts for stabilization 
are more viable than in the days wlicii the i^co- 
nomic system was more atomistic and resistant 
CO conscious control from any source. 

Early efforts at stabilization are in tlie nature 
of the case partial ones aiming to find a refuge for 
particular groups amidst the gc'neral anarchy 
rather than comprehensive plans for stabilizing 
the entire industrial order Investors in long 
tenn securities and mortgages have long at- 
tempted to stabilize their earnings by contract, 
as have real property owners through contrac- 
tual rents. No matter how much comjx-tition 
exists in capital and real estate markets, con- 
tractual rights tend to retirJ price changes. An 
industry able to achie\'e soni<‘ approach to 
monopoly will strive to liriiii the ilisturbing 
effect of competition in many w.iys; it will at- 
tempt especially to rais<' and sustain prices, limit 
output or divide the market In additii/u to the 
liorizontal organizations t' pitied by cartels and 
trade associations which engage in these prac- 
tises, there arise vertical combinations ^^hich 
aim to enhance the power and security of ov/ners 
by (‘Mending operations backwaiil toward raw 
materials aiul forward to ih<‘ ultimate consumer 
or by the stiiuulatioii of a complex of bv -product 
industries to buttress tin main process. Such 
developments arc comparatively old in the 
stabilization nioveincnl. Labor organizations in 
llicir turn have teiuied to sustain wag«‘ rates as 
long as possible even under depression, to limit 
ajiprcntieesliip and build up beuefit timds for 
unemjdox merit. fOrcign comjn'tiLion has been 
excluded, by the iiiiluence ot botli capital and 
labor upon go\x‘rnrrK‘nt, through protective 
tarifls and immigration restrictions as well as 
more rectaitly through iiii])ort quoias, currency 
clejireciatioii and other trade barriers. Fanners’ 
cooperative marketing associations have at- 
U’'‘ptcd to stabilize crop juices l'\ controlling 
the mark(‘ts for given conimmlities, storing sur- 
pluses and exercising collective bargaining. 
Railroads and jiublic utilities have achieved 
a substantial measure of ]>nee stabilization 
through juiblic regulation. Indeed tiie economic 
liistory of the jiast half century might well he 
written around the central theme of the efforts 
of various competitive grouj^s not only to en- 
hance but to stabilize their own rewards against 
the risks of a generally anarchic system. 

In addition there have been made eflorts at 
partial stabilization wEich are defended by social 
theory on the ground that they contribute to 
general stabilization. Social insurance of ad 


kinds is based on the assumption that it protect> 
the more defenseless members of society, wIk 
belong to groups unable to obtain security b^ 
stabilizing their own incomes; for example, 
workmen’s compensiition, old ag<‘ j)ensions. 
minimum wage laws. Unemployment insurance 
is defended not only by this argument but by the 
contention that it helps to soften the imi>act of 
depression by sustaining the purchasing jv)W’c! 
of labor in bad time's. The theory ol long range 
planning of public works is dircetlv aimed iv t 
merely at stabilizing the construetion indiistrv 
itself but at heljnng to stabilize the system as a 
whole throngli the effect of construction activity 
upon other industries, d’hcre is an even larger 
vohi.ne of economic c\}>crimcnf and literature 
relating to the projirl of stabilizing ]>ric *s in 
gener.d through central baiiking j>olicv or the 
control exercised by governinenls over currency 
ana credit. 'Lhere are the manv atlem|’)ts at 
agricultural sUibiliz.ition to jwolect farmers 
against the extiaordinarilv wide prite swings 
conseijnent uj>on the relatiw intensity of com 
jH'tition aiTumg agricultural |>roducers and the 
relative inelasticity of the demand for tluar prod 
nets. I’hesc f)r()iects too are ileiendiHl by the 
argument that in an order in which so many 
other prices are stabilized in one way or anothei 
stabilization of fann j>riet‘s will help to alleviate 
price disjrarities, maintain economic equilibrium 
and sustain general j>urcliasing power 'J'he sam< 
justiiication has become generally useii for ah 
types of restriction of j’)roduelion and ]>riee con 
trol in specific situations, like those embodied in 
valorization j>lans for raw materials, such as 
rubber, collee, sugar and eopjxT, and in indn.s- 
trial cartels and trade association activities One 
of the most striking recent devt^lojnnents in 
partial stabilization assunieci to be in the general 
interest has heen the use of government credit to 
prevent dellatioii of cajntal, as in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in the I'nited 
States, which makes advances of j)ublie credit 
t(i hanks, railroads and insurance companies 
threatened with insolvency. 

Mudi adverse criticism has been directed 
against partial stabilization of these varieties. 
First of all, the attemj)t to stabilize prices m any 
one market may be unsuccessful because of the 
inability to control the oulj^ut of all j)otential 
competitors. It is diflicult to obtain agreement 
and honest fulfilment of agreement from all con- 
cerned. When pirices go iij> as a result of outp^iit 
restriction, production is likelv to be enlarged bv 
recalcitrants, so that prices tend to fall agai»v 
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Second, if output resLnctioii and price contiol pn>jccts arc necessarily sound; some arc miitn- 
are even partially successful, tlu y may result in ally inconsistent on any theory which locates the 
such a dimimiti(?n of the volume of business that cause of the trouble in a disequilibrium of prices 
the eariiint^s of the industry concerned suffer and incomes. Jt may, for instance, be ^^ood pub- 


more tlian if no control had betai attempted. 
From the pfhnt of view of a t^cneral economic 
ecjuilibrium tht^ jiriccs whicli are successfully 
stabih/e(* may be the \ cry ones which r)u^ht to 
fall if production is to be stiinulateil. 'Fhus 
mechani/ecl industries controlled by lar^e cor- 
]>orations atteiiij^t during jieriotls of ilcclining 
demand to hold up pric'cs and diminish output, 
f)Ut this intensities tlieg<'ncral decline by reduc- 
ing purchases of raw materials and new cajntal 
<Hjuipmenl as well as by increasing unemploy- 
metit. It is argued that social de\ icts to Tuaintain 
tlie purchasing power of lalv)r during depressitm 
prev(‘nl a eleflation of labor costs which would 
lend to stimulat<- <‘mpIovment. Also if uncm- 
jdoyment cr)mjiensation is paid from reserves 
built u|> during ]irosp<‘ritv, tht‘ sale of the se- 
curitic\s to obtain cash m<iv depress capital 
mark(‘ts at the very time when the fall of c'apital 
values is endangeimg lin<uuial institutions and 
Jiel[)ing to prevent lu'w iincslmcnt which would 
bring revival. If the comj)cnsation is paid from 
jmblic funds, the money must be raised by taxa- 
tion or must be borrowed; and cither course 
may discourage new iin estment or raise costs of 
production. 

Monetary and cretlit policies which aim to 
'lu'rtMse prices art* likely to be incflectivc at the 
'rough of the depression, when they are nuKSt 
needed, because of the prevailing lack of con- 
fklenct* anil the reluctance* of banks to lend ami 
of all to spend money and take risks. When in- 
flationary ]>()licies do take effect, they are likely 
to become politically or economically uncon- 
trollabU* and to lead to another crisis. It is un- 
certain also whether a general rise in prices 
succt*ssfull\ induced by expansion i>f currency 
oi credit max not in the end enhance price dis- 
equilibrium by acting unequally on various 
kinds of prices. fXpansion of public works is 
difficult to acIm'X'c promptly and in sufficient 
cjuantity to come anywhere near counterbalanc- 
ing the decline of jn*ivate construction, d'hc 
largei it is, the more it endangers jniblic credit 
( lovernmental salvage of ]>riyate long tenn 
debts may pnwent an (‘sscntial ca})ital deflation 
or may, if this deflation cannot be avoided, 
saddle the govermnent with the losses of private 
capitalism. In any case it tends to maintain the 
most inflexible elements in the price structure. 
N-ot all these arguments against stabilization 


lie policy to maintain agricultural prict‘S and 
stabilize w^age earners’ incomes while allowing 
prices of trianv industrial products to fall and 
while pemiitting capital deflation But all these 
contentions together serxe to emphasize the 
point that uncoordinated effVnis at stabilization 
made severally by diffeixait groups in their own 
intiTesis or ex'en efforts made by government in 
th<‘ interests ol separate* groups may easily make 
the general situation worse instead of belter, 
'rhey may succeed in places where they ought to 
fail or fail where thev ought to succeed; they may 
emphasize existing disparities of ]>rices and in- 
cimies or temporarily solidify fundamentally un- 
stable situations and so bring worse trouble in 
the end. In a competitive order, def>endiiig on 
the incentixe of private profit, ])artial stabiliza- 
tion is likely to turn out to be a mere transfeixaicc 
of th(* conipetitix e struggle from .small units to 
large groups and aggregations, among xxhich 
economic warfare^ is exen more disastrous than 
among .small and weak comj>etitors. d'bis is 
especially true xxh(‘U each aggregation attempts 
to safeguard itvS(‘lf by limiting its output, and the 
net result is therefore a diminution of the means 
of life for all. 

Belief that stabilization in order to be success- 
ful must be general rallu-r than partial has 
grown ra]ndly in the past lew years and has 
given rise to schemes for economic jdaiining. 
UiRlcr this gui.se somi* iff the older dexelop- 
menls haxe Inen refurbished and tried on a 
larger scale than ever before, especially in the 
1_ nited Stall's. 'The Swiqn* plan, for instance, 
framed originally xvith the I'lectrical equipment 
industry in mind, was recommended by its 
authors as a plan for other industries as xxcli. 
d'his invoked an organization of all tlie manu- 
facturing units in the industry in a single asso- 
ciation, setting maximum hours and minimum 
wages for the industry, establishing unemploy- 
ment insurance and freed from the restrictions 
of the antitrust laxxs in order that it miglit es- 
tablish fair trade practices. A plan put forward 
l\y the linited States Chamber of C’ommerce 
involved some of the same features Init in ad- 
dition recommended the setting up of a national 
planning eouneil by pnxatc industry to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the various groups. 'Fhesc 
and similar plans juit forward by indu.striali.sts 
'ivcre criticized mainly on two grounds: first. 
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that the} offered little or no participation in the 
administration of industry' to or^^anizcd labor in 
the fonn of unions independent of employers; 
second, that they did not \isuali/e a sufficient 
participation in iffanning by tlie ^(>\ eminent, 
which would be necessary as a jirott'ction of the 
p^cneral interest, as a means of enlorcna^^ the de- 
cisions ot tlie various industries uj.on recalci- 
trant members and as a protection ot the con- 
sumer interest aj^ainst undiil\ hi<jh prices. 'I'he 
Swope and Chamber of ( onimerce plans, with 
certain modihcations, fonned the liasis of tlie 
or^ranization attenijned under the National Re- 
covery Adiiiimstrat ion 'J’liis aildial, in le^al 
formulae and in soiik* f(‘atures ot actual orirani^ 
zation, i^oMTiimcnt cnlorccnieiit and protection 
ot labor and consumer; but such ]>ro\isions re- 
sulted in relaliveh little concrete accoinphsh- 
meiit. 

C’ertain tirovisums of numenais ]>lannini; 
schemes as well as (4 sotih- ')f tlu* (”odt‘s adopteil 
iind<r the N.K.A. were calculat^’d to limit the 
utilization of existint]^ evjiiipment in the industry 
and also to limit tlit investment of new' capital 
in machinery and plant, on the assumption that 
the industries were o\ere«]uii)ped to supply a 
normal demand. Ne\ertheless, (]uestions w'cre 
raised as to whether this assumption was true. 
Would not the deinaiul be cajiablc of increase if 
prices were siiffielentlv lower<‘d? Could not 
prices be low'er<‘d without low wa^es or lon^ 
hours if volume of production were increased, 
thus decreasing unit ov erhead costs, or sufficient 
capital tleffation brout;hl about reduced fixed 
charges or jirodiiction weri' concentrated in the 
more cfiieient plants and the high cost establish- 
ments were either eliminated or made more 
efficient? What relationship did ihe calculation 
of overequipment licar to the inclusion of obso- 
lete and higli cost units? Sufheient information, 
w hether of an accounting, statistical or engineer- 
ing nature, W'as not at hand to pFovide reliable 
answers to such questions. Without tins infor- 
mation, and decisions of jniblic policy made in 
the light of it, it was iTn})ossible in jiractise to 
distinguish planning and stahilization from the 
habitual behavior of cartels and trade associa- 
tions seeking to limit production in the interest 
solely of immediate profit, (jcneral limitation of 
new' investment was of partieularl) dubious ad- 
vantage at a time when the industries making 
capital goods were especially dejvressed and 
accountetl for a large proprirtion of the prevail- 
ing unemployment. Tlie resulting stabilization 
or increase of prices of manufactured goods also 


tended, first, to maintiiin tlie price disparity he- 
twt't'ii agricultural commodities and industrial 
products, canceling out the increases acliievcd 
by iiinitation of crops; second, to raise the cort 
of Jiving as wage earnings were increased; and, 
third, to increase the cost of capital goods them- 
selves, which were already too high in price to 
encourage new inve.stmcnt. 

Jn view of diliiculties like these numerous 
theorists of tvonomic jdanniug have ]>oinu*d out 
that there is a wiilc gulf between the aim <»{ 
stabili Mtion of specific prices in' spccilii indiis 
tries, eiltctiiatcd as a ruli‘ by limitation of out- 
put, anil the aim of a generally stabilized and 
jM*f)iTressi\ t* adv.inet‘ in prodiuaion loi tlu‘ jwir- 
post of cl fulltT satisfaction ot human luvtls. 
Kcoib>niic planning in order to increase the 
means of lilt* for all must liav e a general ]'»rogram 
and must ]dan at least nationalb rather than bv 
scpar.itc iTuiiistries. It iiiiglu sanction deertMses 
in output for certaii. induslri<‘s m which con- 
sc^vatioii of hinittxl natural resources was impor- 
tant or in wliich a genuine o\crprod*iction t‘\> 
isled regardlc.-.s of the selling price, but it wonhi 
be obligeil to set'k iniTease in outjnit lor iiidiis 
try as a vvholt*. Inir from freezing the existing 
}>rice structure, it would have to seek a Intter 
halanc'c among various classes of pnet^s and in 
comes bv reducing some pi ux^s, slabili/mg sonu. 
anti perhajKs increasing some. 'I hese inteiiela- 
tioiiships would have to uinlergo (‘ontmnai 
ch.mgt' in a dvnamic svstern as lei Imieal ad\ met 
rcdnceil costs imetjuallv and alleied h.ibits ot 
consuiujitiini, as .some goods became niore 
scarce and others became more jdentitul, as 
some iiulustri<‘s grew' while others declined. 
Such ])Lmning might find it disadvantagcijiis 
even to atti inpl to .stabilize “tlie j>ricc level " as 
an average; the essentia! mcrtxisc ot general 
purchasing power iniglit be easier to firing 
aliout through allowing most prices to f.dl 
gradually as technical progn^ss reduced costs 
and enlarged supply, rather than entirely 
through raising wages and other money incomes. 
National economic ]ilanning with social j>ur- 
poscs would also he obliged, even if it restricted 
overinvestment in certain industries or at certain 
times, to encourage expansion of investment in 
other industries and at other limes; for w ithout a 
steady growth of capital resources on the whole a 
steady increase in output and consumption is 
inconceivable. Sound stabilization would have 
to seek to estiiblish not a static balance but a 
moving equilibrium. 

A .similar logical gulf exists between n.rj(>nol 
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plannin^^ in the sense of exclusive nationalism, conference — one of the first of tlic areas ir 


or self-containment, and planning which takes 
into account the interest of the various popula- 
tions in a thriving international exchange of 
goods and serx ices. Planning for sUihllization on 
an exclusive national basis is analogous to the 
attempt of separate industries to stabilize their 
own prices and control their own output. It 
j^roceeds by a series of restrictions, such as 
tarifls, (juotas and embargoes, the net eflect of 
^vhich is to raise crists and prices, decn‘ase the 
volurnt* of activity and output and thus diminish 
real incon^es all round. S(‘eking to snibilize in 
])arti(Milar it aggraxates the general causes of de- 
pression and instalulitv. It represents merely the 
transference of competition from smaller units 
tit large natif)nal aggregates. VVlien, as is the case 
with most nations, tlie pliysical basis for self- 
containment does not exist within the national 
l>oun(iaries, econ^miic iTn}X*rialism is intensified 
and i‘\t‘n a direct motive lor wars (d coin) nest 
provided. A tvpe of national phmning, however, 
w hieh is animated not b\ the desire of exclusive 
groUj)s of profit se(‘king producers t<» safeguard 
their domestic markets against foreign competi- 
tion hut hy a national juirjxxse of su}>[)lying the 
domestic pojxilation VN«th larger (.juantities of 
gootis would .seek not tt) diminish imports but to 
enlarge them. It would s<‘t out to buy abroad 
those desired articles which were most scarce at 
liome or coiilil be made at home only at a higher 
cost and would sell in exchange those things 
w hich it pos.scsscd in grcatcrabimdancc or could 
manutacture more cheaply than others. Such an 
international trade miglil be planned and con- 
Li'olled by the several national governments, but 
its guiding principles would be quite tlifierent 
from those of capitalistic nationalism. An in- 
stance of a planned attempt to enlarge imports of 
goods which are believed most desirable in 
reference to internal planning, by means of 
sclliiig gootls which the internal plan can best 
spare, is the foreigt\ trade policy of the Soviet 
Union. 

International planning has been projioscd to 
ration ami regulate the use of basic commodi- 
ties and to aid international stabilization of 
money and credit. Such planning is scarcely 
likely to succeed in a milieu of competing eco- 
lomic nationalism, but it could be worketl out, 
once the desire to maintain closed national eco- 
nomic systems were eliminated or the equally 
disruptive aim of selling witliout buying were 
abandoned. It is possible, for instance, to con- 
cei\e of the success of an international wheat 


which this tyjie of control has actuafy been at- 
tempted -if the wheat deficit nations were will- 
ing to abandon their attempts to import as little 
w’heat as jM>ssiblc even thougli it must be grown 
at home at a liighcr cost, and if th(‘ w heat surplus 
nations wxTe able not only to use all the wheat 
w'hich was really needeil by their owm })opula- 
tions but also to allot, the production necessary 
for export to the rt^gions of highest eflicieiicy aiul 
low'cst cost. Ami these aims in turn could he 
achieved more easily if the w heat surplus nations 
were willing to huy from tlie wheat deficit na- 
tions enough goods or scn iccs of oilier kinds to 
balance the excfiangc. 

All these considerations, both nationai jnd 
international, gi\c‘ rise to the doubt whether 
planned staluli/alion can siieeeed under the 
c:'f>itali.st order. Can :\i\\ national government 
achie\(‘ t!ii‘ nece.ssary authority over }>rivately 
owned imhistrv ami ean It eilcelively (‘xpress 
the }nir]>ose of serving tlw* general interest in a 
higher staiuLird of living .so long as the political 
and social power of priv.iic cajntal exists.^ Will 
the separate and eoni}>eting grou[>s of private 
industry thern.sehes desiix* or allow the adjii.st- 
mciit.s necessary in the general interest? Or if 
other classes gain a sufficient share in political 
power to induce the goxt'rnment to use the 
neeessarv eoinpulsion on a reluctant private in- 
dustn', will not this vtTv eompiilsion act in such 
a wav on the habitual disfK>sitions of husimvss 
men, investors, speculators and liuanciers as to 
retard jirodiiction? 

'There is of course a theoretical escape from 
the dilemma to seek stability not through con- 
scious control and planning but through auto- 
matic adjustments of a conqjctitive system. But 
the evolution of capitalism itself would appear 
to prevent a practical trial of this theory. In 
many important parts of the system automatic 
adjustments are ]irevented or unduly retarded by 
the power of capitalistic aggregates themselves. 
Governmental restrictions arc largely the result 
of the interferences of private indn.stry. In order 
to remove the barriers to a siifliciently jwompt 
operation of the laws of demand and supply, so 
that the necessary adjustments might be i educed 
in amplitude through being increased in fre- 
quency, strong central governments would liavc 
to interfere to break up monopolies and quasi- 
monopolies, to augment the number and reduce 
the power of competitors, to decrease the re- 
sistance of creditors against changes in the inter- 
est rate and capital deflation, to break up con- 
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trols in financial and investment markets, to 
enforce on natural monopolies, patent monopo- 
lies and regulated industries an equivalent to 
competitive pressure, to create free trade inter- 
nationally. It is just as difficult to imagine a 
government achieving these ends under modem 
capitalism as it is to imagine a government en- 
forcing upon private industry a planned stabili- 
zation in the general interest. 

Some theorists therefore flatly declare that 
sfcibilization under capitalism is impossible; that 
only after the establishment of socialism can 
true social planning b<‘ attempted. Others are 
merely skeptical and are willing to seethe experi- 
ment of planned stabilization under capitalism 
tried, with fear that it cannot succeed hut with 
hope that from the tri.J sv)metiiing may he 
learned which will lie useful under collectivism. 
Some theorists reject jdanned stabilization alto- 
gether, in tlic hoi)e that an ecjtially drastic re- 
organization of the systeni lii the interest of ad- 
justment through more perfect working of com- 
petition can he made. k\'W if aiiy com|>etcnt 
autliorities, however, believe that stabilization is 
possible without essential modification ()f the 
economic and political orders. 

Gf. CRG2 Soule 

Srr: IlcSlNRSS ('VCLFS; INemploymcn'i ; Ohoani/a- 
TioN, lu'ONoMK'; National Kconomk’ Pi-annino; 
Si.Li -Sri i icii,N(’v, ICcoNoMK” Imyinomic Poi.K'^; 
Kationai.iza'i ion; Valokization; I’kicf Siaiui.iza- 
tion; C’LNrwAi, liANKiNt;; C'rkdit Contkoi.; Monr- 
lAHY SlAUn.lZAIlON; JnILA'IION AM) DhILATlON; 
Jnvi:si Ml VI ; Pir.Lic Di-in ; Pi^iu.ic Works; Social 
Insi'ranci.; 1^ni:mi’i.oymen r Insi rani i:; Socializa- 
tion; ( ic\ I’RN’MLNr Kixai.Ai ION oi Indi’siry; 
Monopoly; t oMPio ri ion; C'omuinations, Indus- 
trial; FoRKCAS’IINC, blJSINRSS. 

Consu/t: The Stabilization of Business, cd. by Lionel 

D. Kdie (New York l'\'IdnT<ui, Hennan, The 

Rr^uhirization of Employment (New York 1925); 
Loucks, \V. N., The Stabilization of Employment in 
Philadelphia through Lotift-Iian^c Planrim: of Munici- 
pal Improvement Projects^ Pennsylvania University, 
Wharton SchtKil of Finance and C'iimniercc, Research 
Studies, no. 15 (Philadelphia 1931); “Stabilization of 
Commodity Prices,” ed. by Charles P. White in 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Annals, vol. cxxxix (192S) no. >28; “Can Prices, Pro- 
duction and Employment be Effectively Kci?ulated?” 
in Academy of Political Science, Proceedings, vol. xiv 
(* 03 1-32) no. 4; Swope, Cierard, The Sivopc Plan, ed. 
by J. Georj^e h'rederick (New York 193 Oj Hecrmance, 

E. L., Can Business Covern Itself? (New York 1933); 
Hansen, Alvin, Economic Stabilization in an Un- 
balanced World (New York 1932); Minnesota Con- 
ference on Unemployment Relief and Stabilization, 
Proceedings . . . (Minneapolis 1932); National 
ProRressivt Conference, “Ivong-Kange Planning for 
the Uegulariziition of Industry” in Neiv Republic, voL 


Ixix (1931-32) no. 803, pt. ii; Brown, D. V., and 
others. Economics of the Recovery Program (New York 
1934)- 

STABILIZ.\TION, MONETARY. See Mon- 
etary Stabilization. 

STA iH.-HOLSTEI N , BA RONN E ANNE 
LOUISE GERMAINE NIX'KER I)E 
1817), French lihertarian and litterateur. Ma- 
dame de Stacl was the daughter ot Necked, 
finance minister under Louis xvi; in 1786 she 
marne».i the baron of Stael-I lolstein, then at- 
tache at tile Swedish embassy at l\iris. b'or a 
time after q d'hermidor her .salon sorted as a 
meeting j)lae‘‘ for tlie constitutional jiarty. .'\s a 
\ioieM opponent of Napoleon, whose regime 
she looked upon as the negation of die gloriou.s 
princi{‘les of 1781), she became a deeply nostalgic 
cTiiigree during the consulate and empire, taking 
intermitleiit trips to England, (iermany. Poland, 
Russia and Sweden and spending eonsiderahlc 
time at her home at Coj)])et on laike (ieneva, 
where A. W. Schlegel, Benjamin C’onstant and 
other writers m.ule up au informal eosinopolltan 
academy. VV’ith a reverish energy accentuated l>y 
the frustration of her great jiohtical talents, 
which the ])rcvailing attitiule toward women ])re- 
vented from finding active outlet, she jirodueed 
during the period of her e\iU‘ a steady succession 
of works, including besides the famous no\'els 
Delphine (4 vols., Cieneva 1802; tr., 3 vols.. 
London 1803) and Corinnv (3 vols., Paris uSoy; 
tr., 5 vols., J^ondon 1807) important stiuiics on 
philosophical and historical proiilems. 

A true daughter of the eighteentli century, 
Madame de Slaiil was at once a passionate lover 
of France and a cosmopolitan, and she adhered 
finnly to the current faitli in the indelinite per- 
fectibility of the liberated human spirit. With- 
out countenancing all of its later phases she 
extolled the revolution as the birth of the free 
French nation as well as of the rights of all men, 
although in her posthumously published (fm- 
sideratiuns sur les principaux ereneninits de la 
R( volution franfahe (3 vols., Paris 1818; tr., i 
vol., London 1818) she also pointed out, in 
anticipation of de Tocqueville, how deejily the 
upheaval was rooted in French history. In De la 
litterature comidhee dans ses rapports avec les 
institutions socialcs (Paris iSoo; tr., 2 vols., Lon- 
don 1803) she tried to show that the advent of 
democratic government, which she preferred in 
its Anglo-American form, necessitated a pure 
language and the develoiimcnt of a new ora- 
torical tradition; French writers in particular 
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must Jook for fresh inspiration in republican 
manners and foreign literature. 'J’he principal 
theme of tlie work was the dej)endenee of litera- 
ture upon social eii\ ironineiil. ( )n tliis subject, 
however, she liatl little to atld to what had al- 
ready been s<iid by Abbe Dubos, \'au\enar^ues 
and \01taire. J^ven hertlie()r\ ol the influence of 
^ef>^U'apliy anil her antith(*sis between northern 
arid southern literatures had had eonsiderahle 
curreney since the time of Dubos, while the 
Seoteliman llu^h Blair h id already portrayed 
J Jomer and ( )ssian as tlie tvjni*ai representativi^s 
of anti(|uity and the north respeeti\ elv. 1 )es[Mte 
lier enthusiasm for thi‘ then f ashion iblt* ( )ssian 
and her early sympathy with certain J^ait^lish 
romantic currents she was repelk il by Cliateau- 
briand and kindred writers, and it was not until 
her trip to ( iermany that slu* beeamt* suflieientiv 
frei'd from the idiMs of tin* bailiyjitenment to 
ajipreeiate the aesthetii' appi-al ()f the new' 
Christian romanticism. I h r ehantije of outlook 
became fully ajiparent in her famous treatise on 
the( iermany of her tim<‘, Dar.J/lcmatnir \ols., 
London iSio;tr,, l/ondon 1S13). Mthou^Hi de- 
stroyed in h'rani-e during the Naj^olt'onie period, 
this work iiltimati'ly e\ertt‘d a re\olutionary 
effect on iMcneh literature Aladami* de Stael 
W'as eoneeriK“d not only w ith briiiLun^ new souret‘S 
of poetic inspiration into a hraiiei* still larj^ely 
dominated by the neoelassie.il tradition but with 
j>ro])a^atinL[ the I'rt'ueh ideas of national self- 
determination and national rights in (iermany. 
]f she was not the lirst to awaken a sympathetic 
undi'rstanding of ( it'rmany in k'ranet — she owes 
much in particular to C’harlt*s X'illers — she at 
least occupies a si‘leet jdaee among the cultural 
mediators l>etw'een the two countries. 

1 Ii:i)\\k; Hintzf. 

Other 7('(iths: De rittflunue de^ passjo/js- sur le hotiheur 
drs irulvviilus et drs }uiti(tv\ (l.iuis.inne lyot*); Dtx 
attners d'e\il (l*;iris iS^i ); l.vttfrs v//; lr\ nui'm^^es et le 
t fiKK tree de J . J. ( I’.ii is l7SS,ne^^ eil. iS;:o); 

Oeia'res mntpletes, 17 \i)ls. (I’.iiis iS^o— 2i); Oeui'ies 
itiniite\ iS;,U). 

(Pmsult: blennerliMssetl, ('harlotte Julia, 7oy7W I'ort 
Stiiel^ line l''n'utitle ttnd Hue liedeutinni iu J^ditih uml 
Ltteriitur, 3 (Hcilin iSSy-S*;), tr. by j. I'". (Jordon 
C’unifninu; (London iSS()); Soirl, WhvrX ^ ]\J(jdame dc 
Stiiel (r.uis iS*)o); Lari;, I)a\id (il.iss, ^ladwnc de 
Stiiil, Id e/V ilans I'oein te, IJibliolheiiwe de la J<e\ ue dc 
lattcrature t'oinparee, \ol. ^\l (I’aiis nu4), and 
j\l(uidtne de Stdi'l, Id secotuh' 7’/e, ltibbotlita|ue de la 
Uevue de Litteratiiie ('oinpau'a*, \ol, Kii (Laris 102S); 
C’daesner, 11 ., “La rexekitriee <l’un peuplc” in 
Atadeinie Kt)yale ».le lleleuiue, (dasse ties Lettres et 
des Seienees Morales et I’olititines, JMenioires, 2nd 
sei., \ol. \\ (i(>2i ) pt. i; Kiiini, Meiieeu), Ld Stj^twra dt 
lSt< 7 tH (Hari 1931); Kubter, Heinrich, Die pul itischc 


RuHc der Frau Ton Stael in dvr ftanzosischen Reimlution 
((Jreifswald 1931); Munleano, B., J.es idees poUtiqiws 
de Madame de Stael et la ( oust i tut ion de ran II J (Paris 
1931); llenninp, 1 . A., 1 ' Allemaiine de JMine. de Stael 
et la polemiijue rnnuvitiqm\ Bibliotlietiue de la Kevue 
de LittcValufe t'oniparee, vol. Kiii (Paris i()2()); 1 exte, 
J., “Les orirdnes de I’lnlliience allemande dans la 
litteiaturc franyaise du MX' siede” in Revue ddiistuire 
litti'raire de la hrame, vol. \ (iSoS) i--53i XXid/el, (>. 
L, “J'Vau von Staels Buch ‘De rAlieniartnc’ und 
W ilhelm Schlei^er* in Furs/ hunj^en ‘^ur ju‘uetet 
Jdteftiturqe\( hu life. Festqahe fur Ricfund Ileitreel (Wei- 
mar jS(>K)p. 275-333;] law kins, R. 1 ..^uMadamede Stael 
and the Fnited States, J larvaui Sludies iti Romance 
l>anr(uages, vol. \ ii (CAimbridge, Mass. 1930k 

SI'AllL, LRIEDRICH JlHdLS (1802-61), 
(ierman political theorist. 'The son of Valentin 
Jolson, a Jewish tnerehant of Wiirzbnrg, he 
a.ssiimed the naint^ LViedrieh Stahl u]>on hiseon- 
viTsion to Protestantism in 1819. He received 
a thorough humanistic education at the XVil- 
JielmsgA'mnasium of AJunieh and stndietl law at 
W’iir/hurgfrom i8i() to 1S21 lleweiit tolleidel- 
herg in 1821 and the next }ear to balangeii, 
where hi‘ beeame aeipiainti d indirectly witli the 
philosophy of Seludling. lie tauglit at the uni- 
versities of Munich, Wdir/biirg and IdJangeii 
and came into contact w ith the prob Ictus of eon- 
lem]>orary polities as responsibli* editor of the 
ollieial govei'nment pajua*, I'lnoii und j o/Aw- 
freitnd, and as contributor to Juluud. In Lr- 
laiigen, the only Ih'otestant university in Bavaria, 
there had developed under the influence of 
Sehelling and Kraflt a (ierman center of Prot- 
estant theology. 1 li're too Stahl’s iaitheran 
JVotestanlisrii and his Christian eonsiTvative 
political views were confirmed. 

In 1849 lie was called to Berlin by Savigny 
and Frederick W illiam iv. His political and ju- 
ristic ideas had ahead v been formed when he 
left Bavaria for Prussia d'he intelleetiial founda- 
tions of his theoretical and pr.ietieal work had 
.seared V changed from those of his Die J^liiloso- 
jdiie des Rrclits tuuh aesrliu litlii her Ausiclit (2 
vols., Heidelberg 1830-37; ed. by H. von Arnim, 

I vol., Liibingen 1926). His legal and political 
doctrines aimed at notiiing less than a counter 
attack upon PAiropean thought as it had devel- 
oped since the sixteenth century. Since that 
time theistic jHTsonalisin had heiai increasingly 
pushed aside iiy an impersonal \ iew' of the worlil 
which was either jianthcistic or mechanistic. 
Political and juristic thought was/lominatcd by 
the belief in the impersonal orderly diarainer of 
a rational natural law, independent of any divine 
revelation and with ah.solute validity for all 
times and all peoples. 
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Stulil was one of those counter-revolutionary 
thinkers who attributed the outbreak of the de- 
tested French Revolution to the unhistorical 
rationalism of natural law. Since anti(]uity nat- 
ural law liad always and everywhere attempt etl 
to explain and justify political so\erei;^nty, at 
least in part, as emanating from the will of the 
governed, liven wliere the ultimate conclusion 
of popular sovereignty was rijected dec isivelv, 
the doctrine c>f the social contract with its basic 
idea of an imi’iersonal law remained tht‘ ]M)int of 
dei)arture for all rational explanation and legiti- 
mi'/ation. Stahl undertook the grandiose task of 
overcoming the impersonal juristic thought of 
rationalism by a pt rsonahsli*. theism, of sup- 
jdanting the abstract eommand uf dutv<*f rati-ai- 
alist ethics and jTirispnuhMicc !i\ the c-ammand 
of a ]HTson:d (iod, thus legitiTui/ing the state 
transct iuK'nlall v; th.U is, d(jw.iward rather thin 
upwanJ In his Die I'/iilos-if^liic drs Ra/irs nadi 
hicitlic her . l/oh ht he stifj jexealed the iitllu- 
jiu*e oi t!ie liberal aiwl liisioncal conci'pts <if liis 
time. In the sec(>nd \ olnme of tins work, (‘ntitlecl 
Red/fs- und Staatsh lire auf Jer ( lniiidliit>e e}ni\t- 
lieher ]\ chansi hauimii, he linaDv came to elevate 
tlieoii^gv to the eentral point of jdiiiosopliN . Hi- 
attacked tlie histi'Mcal sehoolas well as tin- entire 
(iennan ide.ilislie .school lor h.iving t.iilcil to 
rccogni/c that lluae was a power superior to 
nation and nation. d spirit by which law' was to 
be measuied aiui directed. Stahl’s political phi- 
losopliN is not, as is often claimed, theocratic. 
In contr.ist to tiu- theocr.ils ol ihe Middle .Vges 
he never \iewed concrete political c\ents as the 
imnu-diatt* expression of di\ine will; he consid- 
ered tliat the ser\iee of rrotestantism to world 
historv lav in its constant emphasis upon the 
earthly and human character of political life. 
Stahl’s Christian state was to be constituted 
according to Cdiristiaii iloctriiie l>ut was not to 
set itstdf anv religious goals. It w i'> to remain 
always a secular institution, liijnai.l v was to be 
grantetl to the two great Cdirislian eluirelies but 
not to other Christian and non-Christian faiths 
and .sects. 

When Stahl began to expound these ideas at 
Berlin he immediately aroused wide interest. 
J^eading political leaders, generals and coun- 
cilors attended liis university lectures. Outside 
the university he soon developed very important 
political and clerical activities as a counter- 
revolutionary legitimist. He presented his views 
on the important political ])roblems of the day in 
a series of pamphlets and after 1848 in the 
Kreuz:^citun<f (\cife prcussische Zciiimg). 
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In 184S he was eleeteil to the upper chambw, 
where he joined the extreme right. In 1S50 as 
a member of tlu- Erfurt parliament he coined 
the pihra.se which today has again come into its 
own, “authority not majorily.” Stahl exercised 
his greatest influence, however, as the undis- 
puted leader of the conservative party in the 
period of reai'tion after 1S4S and as intimate 
counselor to Frederick M'illiam iv. Fraclically 
all th<‘ important reactionary constitutional en- 
actments in Prussia owed their origin to his 
collaboration. 

Stahl was prominent also in eei'lesiastieal 
aflairs. In iS^h he was apj^ointeil by the Berlin 
faeultv' to tilt- (General Svnoil, in 1 S48 he became 
a me*nbei of the I jvpei Consistory, in llie same 
year presiilent of the Berlin Pastor’s Comferenec 
anil ii^ 1852 member of tile 1 'pper Church C’oun- 
eiL In addition t<» his intluential Die Kirelien- 
ret iiissiuiij tidch l.e/ire und Reeht der I*rote'itaiiten 
(La'langeii 1S40, znt’ ed. iSt)2) his jiolemieal 
work Wider RiwsiU (Berlin 185^) should also he 
mentioned as well as his Die Uttherisdie kirdiv 
und die / 'uinn Eine reissemdiaftlii he ErhrU 
det Zeitfiai^e (Bt-rlin 1851), and <*d. iSf>o), in 
which he took an t-nergi-tic sl.md against the 
union of the Lutlu-ran with the Ketormeil 
church. 

Hkiim.wn IIia.i.r.K 

dxmsjdt: d'hilo, C. A., Dir thcdhnddrrtuh' und 

St<iutsh/iN‘ {\ .vi]'>s\r iShi), Kaulinann, I.rit h, *S 7 f/r//( i/ 
x'ut StantsIfliK' iir\ tfionai ( /ii\( In ti Dnn:ifK's ( 1 .cip;- if 
I i^oU) M‘<. l. Ill, lliTin.mn, Dn fuihtiuhrn Idrvn- 

kfcisr do (ifiicnit ill I i\Uvsh\u M.isui , f rli.n vl, 

Efirdni h jfuiiii.s Slidil, \()\. i- (linliii 1*130- ). 

STAMHOFHSKl, AldiKSANDl R Sd’OI- 
MliNOV Bulgarian state.srnan and 

agrarian reformer. Stamboliiski stiidiril at the 
agricultural college of Halli- in ( iennany and 
upon liis return to Bulgaria joined the editorial 
eomniitlei- of tlie Zendeddshn Zfuinie (Agrarian 
banner), the organ of the Agrarian National 
Union, i^’roin J902 to i»>23 he served as its 
editor in chief. As a representative of the Agra- 
rian Union he was elected in 190S to the So- 
branje, where he ably ojiposed the misrule of 
the urban parties and the autocratic jiractises of 
IVince Ferdinand. 'Phe Agnirian Union con- 
tinued to grow in strength; and St.unboliiski, 
who w«as one of its outstanding leaders, was 
pirticularly active in his opposition u> the gov- 
ernment from 11)13 to when he headed a 

strong parliamentary grouj). In when King 

Ferdinand’s intention to join the Central Powers 
became known, he helped to organize and lead 
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ihe opposing:; parties. Stamholiiski s outspoken 
disapproval of the king’s course resulted in court 
martial and a sentence of lift* iniprisoiiTnent . In 
i9i<S he was j^ardoned, wliereiipon he initiated 
a rev'olt against hY-rdinand. Altlioiigh Stam- 
holiiski’s troops were crushed, the king w;is 
forced to abdicate, and early in 1919 Stam- 
boliiski entered the coalition cabinet, becoming 
pnanier the saiiie year. 

lie remained in ]>ovver for four years and by 
twice tlissolving the Sobranjeand t‘liininat ing his 
political oj>})onents, largely through dictatorial 
iiu*asures, h(‘ obtained an absolute j^arliaiiientary 
rnajcjrity and was thus able to apply the prin- 
ciples ot the Agrarian I hiion. 1 lis legislation was 
definitely intende^d to better the condition of the 
peasants and to break the power of all other 
classes, including the industrial workt-rs. His 
most important acts were the limitation of land- 
owmership to a holding of peasant size aiul a law 
enforcing comjHilsory labor service for the gov- 
ernment. because of his ]'»restige in international 
affairs Bulgari.ds position was much improved 
during his jwemiershijn Reparation payments 
W'cre reduced and friendly agn^ements were 
made with C’zechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia. In J923 Stainboliiski's government was 
overthrown by the bourgeoisie, who allied them- 
selves with former army oflicers and Macedo- 
nian revolutionaries, and he himst'lf killed. 

Stamboliiski was tlu‘ author of several works 
explaining the original |)rinciples of the Agrarian 
Union; the most important is his Pohtirhrski 
karfii Hi .siiHot'/ii ori^umcutzH? (Political parties 
or class organizations?, Sofia 1909; 2nd ed. 
i()2o), in which he holds that all the non-pro- 
ducing classes are doomed t(» extinction. Political 
jiarties, which, because thev were comjiosed <)f 
persons with heterogeneous interests, played 
such an important role in building up true 
vlemocracy, have become cliciues, the tools and 
th(‘ sole snj)]K)rt of the autocratic monarchical 
regime. New organizations based ujion vocation 
and iilenlitv of economic interests are needed, 
d'he future democracy will be economic, not 
political; ]iarliament will truly reflect social con- 
ditions when jiolitical rc|mesentation is replaced 
by class representation. ’The bulgarian peasantry 
must be organized into an agrarian union to 
defend its own interests and to provide a force 
capal>ie of checking the existing autocracy. 
Staml)oliiski ho}>eil to establish a “green intcr- 
national” of all peasant parties in luirope. 

Vu TDK N. SlIARENKOFF 
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S'J’AMblJLOV, STKPAN NIKOUOV (1855- 
95), bulgarian statesman. Stambulov attended 
the University of Odessa and, inspired by 
nihilist and nationalist doctrines, soon became a 
leading figure in the Bulgarian revolutionary 
circle at Bucharest. In 1875 he w^as especially 
active in the rev^olutionary committee W'hich was 
preparing a general uprising and took part in the 
unfortunate revolts attem]>t('tl at Stara Zagora, 
Cdurgiu and d’rnovo. After the emancipation of 
Bulgaria lie bcearne a lawyer and a deputy to the 
Sobranje. He favored a liberal constitution and 
was one of the leadtTS in the secret committee of 
the Liberals who attained power in 1881 and 
worked for the union of Eastern Riimelia with 
northern Bulgaria. In 18.84 Stambulov became 
president of the National Assembly, and in 1886 
as heail of the council of the regency he opposed 
the Russophile party. In 1.S87, when lYrdinand 
became jvrince of Bulgaria, Stambulov was ap- 
pointed }n'ime minister. 

During his premiership he established the in- 
dependenct' and unity of Bulgaria. Despite the 
intrigues of Russia aiul the Russophile trend in 
his own country, he acliievcd diplomatic recog- 
nition for the new ruler and thus stabiliz.ed the 
internal position of the }>rince and his dynasty. 
The political and military loumlations of the new 
state were st‘t up on pro-'Piirkish, anti-Russian 
lines with the support of European diplomacy. 
Stambulov increased the prestige of his country 
by w iping out the brigand bands, establishing an 
cfiicient, dependable army, fostering agricul- 
tural and industrial production, arranging for 
networks of railroads and highways and improv- 
ing the national educational system. He suc- 
ceeded in 1 890 in achieving official Turkish 
recognition for the Bulgarian schools and re- 
ligious communities in Macedonia, in spite of 
the strong opposition of the Greek patriarch, 
and in 1892 anil in 1894 won from Turkey im- 
portant concessions concerning the autonomy of 
the Bulgarian church and schools. 

Stumbidov was forced by the counter-revolu- 
tionary activities of the Russophile groups and 
the chaotic condition of the country to assume 
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the role of dictator. Ilis political decline hci^an 
when the opposition was reentorced In youn.^ 
intellectuals who systematically attacked the 
Stamhulov rep^ime under the motto. “I'or fret*- 
dom, do\vTi with the terror." Moreoxer Ids 
diderences with the prince, nho hit that In* 
should have some influence over the arm\ and 
diplomatic acti\ ities, hecarne increasim^lx sharp. 
In TcS 94 Stamhulov’s p^oxernmeat fell. 

Jo.sii Mvn. 
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S rAXDABDiZA'nOX imjdies a liinil.Uion of 
the mimher of varittics or tvj»cs composing j 
^uven class, a close dc<];ree of likem ss amoiip^ th. 
individuals oi each type and e\cliisi\e oi at Ita.U 
p:eneral ciirr aicy oi use ol these Aarietu*^' oi 
types. It has been ]M)lnted. oat that there is an 
analop^y between intentional standanh/ation as 
jiractised by man and tht* proves.^ of natuial 
selection. Althoiit^di an inlimte number ol i(*rms 
can occur in naturt*, certain t\iH*s, the indi- 
viduals of \\hich ciosclv ajMU'oKim.itc one an- 
other, do surviw, and it is ttiis fact which makes 
possible classification and ^cncran/ation. A 
similar process of s<‘lcction lak(“s placi* in the 
development ol social instiuilions, <‘\cp wlicn* 
conscious dir<*ction jdavs a minor role. Social 
standardization is nhinilcstcd in lanpuai^c, 
fashions in dress, s^ stems of nioralitsy military 
orphan I /at ion, customs ami habits of work In- 
deed from a broad point of \ic\\ all social insti- 
tutions may be rep^arded as examples ol stand- 
ardization. 

Such staiulardization dilfcrs in a niiniber f)r 
essential respects from technical or scientific 
standardization, d'lie latter im]>lics directed 
choice of norms; it sul^stitutes <ir!'ficial for 
natural selection, .sets dclinitc soci.d <a economic 
objectives, rests its decision as to the nnnibcr 
and nature of the types ciio.sen for survival on 
scientific invcvStigation ol the forms best fitted 
to facilitate the attainment of these objectives 
atid then attemjns to eliminate all .significant 
variations among the individuals of each tyjic 
chosen. 

"rechnical slandardi/atum is often confused 
in popular discinssion with the sameness or 
monotony which may arise in any society 
through the normal human tendency to follow 
patterns and adhere to systematic customs. A 
person mtcrested in liandicrafts, c<im})aring the 
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variety and originality of difTcrent pieces of 
haiulmadc fuF*niture or pottery with the undi.s- 
tingiiished character of tliat turned out by large 
scale production, may generalize fnrm such 
obserxations and conclude that inacliine stand- 
ardization has a deleterious elicct on all modern 
protlucts and lial>ils, i*ven on personality itself, 
ll Mich a ]>crson were set tlown in anv single 
priniitixc tornmunitv, he would find not only 
rigorous pattiriis cf)vcring behavior, arts aiul 
cralts but in general an cvi*n greater degryx* of 
sameness than in modern society. In order U* 
ciij(>\ the range of variety w Inch he now’ fiiuls in 
]wimiti\<- arts and crafts lie would li.ivc to move 
ii'orii societx to soi-it*t) and irom pt riod to 
]K*noi’ a ll It which would be iinj’kossiblc lor any 
incmb( r ol a singh* primitlx c cominimit v. In- 
di*t‘d the pridcrenei* (»f .some persons for life in 
pnniiti ve societies must be attributed to die very 
absence in them of the w ilderness of meaningless 
vanety with which the modern world is lillt‘il 
and to the fact that in ]>rimilive s<K*iely there is 
no need to exercise so much choice. 

'riie modern purchaser is (‘inbarrassed not by 
a imiited numlH*r of kinds of things loi sale but 
rather Iv, t!u‘ danger of poor (ju.ililN and un- 
ser\ iceability wliith arises from tin* lack of 
proper .social use ol standardization, Irom tlie 
very excess of variety wiiic li makes it diliicidt lor 
the indixidual j)iirchas(*r to jmlge among com- 
peting ]>rod>icls and increases the wastes and 
costs inculcntal to the dislribuiion of lhi‘se prod 
nets, d’hc more standardization is extended 
back to basic materials, units and }>i<>ccsses, the 
larger bi’cnmes the possibk* number of com- 
binations of these basic elements in the finished 
product. \ row of undistinguished, identical 
houses may result from a standard architectund 
jdan, even though the materials from wiiich 
these houses are made are chosen Irom an array 
of building materials in wliicli standardization 
has madi- little progress. Ibit a large variety of 
house plans and styles may 1 h elaborated from 
building materials which result from highly 
standardizeil manufacturing ])roccs.ses. 

Conscious technical .staiulardization probably 
In-gan e\erywhcrc wiili the determination ot 
exact units of measurement and weight. Con 
.sideraiile staiulardization of protlucts and meth- 
ods must have gone into the gieat construction 
W(>rks of anti(]uity. Indcetl it w’as the gradual 
accumulation of a vanety of technical standards 
of f’lcrfonnancc and method which made pos- 
sible the dcvelojmicnt of motiern machine tech- 
nupie. Further application of the principles of 
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standardization accompanied the development 
of machine production; and without at least an 
elementary use of these princijdes mass j)roduc- 
tion would he impossible. One of the first to 
atUanpt standardization in its modern fonn w^as 
Eli Whitney. In 1793 Whitney received a con- 
tract for 10,000 stands of arms; finding the old 
process of manufacturing each j)art by skilled 
handicraft too slow and uncertain, he supple- 
mented the tlivision of labor by simplification of 
oj>erations and introduced drilling by templates, 
or patterns, filing by jigs, or guides, and milling 
irregular forms, with the result that less skilled 
labor could be used and parts were identical and 
interchangeable. This not only facilitated manu- 
facture of the separate fiarts but simplified the 
task of asseinblv and repair. Further impetus to 
standardization came in the course of railroad 
building, as it was realized that agrecMiient on a 
standard gauge and on sizes of box cars and 
couplings was a prereciuisiU* to easy transship- 
ment over dillerent lines Before i(;i4, how'cver, 
the trend of industrial develojnnenl had been 
toward a constant multiplication of new prod- 
ucts and new nu'thods, with temporary stand- 
ardizations of forms or devices pushed aside by 
the stream of new inventions. Combinations and 
cartels attempted to concentrate production, but 
such staiulardization as was achieved w'as hap- 
hazard and scattered. The World War forced oti 
every country a gigantic program of standardi- 
zation :is basic to the economic utilization of re- 
sources and efforts. 'The technical lessons 
learned during tlu‘ war years were too valuable 
to iiulustry t(» be neglected at its close; the 
general economic situation during the post-w'ar 
vears moreoxer was encouraging to any move- 
ment promising reiluction of costs or aids in 
marketing. 'The only national agency interested 
in standardization before the war was the British 
iMiginecring St*mdards Association, founded in 
i()0i . With llie close of the World War national 
standarill/ing IxKlies were organizeil in all the 
larger and inan\ of the smaller countries of the 
east as well as the west: the Deiitscher Nornien- 
ausschuss in 0^17, the American lOngineering 
Standanls C’ommittee in igiS, the Japanese 
haigiiuvring Standards Committee in the 

Russian Standards C’ommittcc in 1(^25 and an 
International Staiulards Association m icpC). 

As the names ot these organi/alions suggest, 
till* 111 a eoneerteii (Mlorts toward standardization 
^^eI\ :n the lields ot I'ligincering aiul basic pro- 
dnetas' goods. With the growth of tfie move- 
nu' it , howtw el , tlie teelnnque of standardization 


has been applied in an increasing number of 
fields. The Yearbook of the American Standards 
Association for 1^31 lists the following as the 
more imj>ortaTit forms of standardization: first, 
uniformitv in dimensions neees.sary for inter- 
changeability of jxirts and supplies and for the 
interworking of apparatus; second, standard 
nomenclature, covering defiiiitious of technical 
tenns iist'tl in specifications, abbreviations, sym- 
bols for (juantities used in e(iuations and 
formulae and grajibical symbols; third, ratings of 
machinery and apparatus which establish test 
limits under specilied conditions or re(|uire- 
ments as to performance under operation; 
fourth, provisions for safety; fifth, niU‘s for the 
operation of apjiaratus and inacliinery in indus- 
trial estaf)lislimi‘nls; sixth, (piality specifications 
for materials aiul equipment; seventh, methods 
of te.st; and, eighth, concentration on the opti- 
mum number of tvpes, sizes and gratles of 
Tuauiifactunxl products. This final type ot ac- 
tivity is sometimes calknl simplification and thus 
differeutiated from true standardization, since ii. 
the former case the criterion foi the selectirm of 
types is relative commercial dcmaiul rather than 
utility or .suitability for specific purposes as de- 
termined by scii'ulific research. All standardiza- 
tion mav be saitl to involve simjilification, but 
not all simplification is in ac'cord with the be.st 
technical practise. However, there is as yet no 
agreement upon terms; and some writers, par- 
ticularly in England, ust* simplification to in- 
clude all forms of staiulardization. There is some 
disagreement also as to whether gratling (q.r.) 
sliouki be rcgardetl as a form of standardization, 
certainly it must be considiacd in any bro:ul 
treatment (d' the movenuait. 

Standardization has been most efk‘Ctive in the 
basic producers’ goods industries, hiven here the 
empluLsis has varied from country to country. In 
(iennany the stamlardization movement was 
clo.sely lied up with the rationalization move- 
ment, anil effort was devoted ehietly to the de- 
termination of optimum ijuantitative standards 
for goods and parts, lii both CJreat Britain and 
the United States, under the influence of the 
scientific management movement, much atten- 
tion has been directed also to the establishment 
of standards of performanee; standard specifica- 
tions, however, ha\ e tended to he fixed as a result 
of simplification ratlier than ot scientific de- 
termination of optimum qualities. 

Far less progress has heen made in the 
standardization of consumers’ goods than in that 
of other products, partly heeau.se individual con- 
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sumers have not been so w ell able to exert pres- 
sure in its behalf and partly ixranse thev have 
not been educated to appreciate its benefits or to 
inak<‘ use of its results. Attempts to standardize 
jirodiicts like sheetint; or liosierx lia\e fallen 
afoul of the reluetaiHe of maim fact mens to ^i\e 
up brand and trade n.mies, covering imsj>eeilietl 
and imslaiid.irdi/ed j^roduets, without some as- 
surance of a favorable ree^ j^tion of standardi/a- 
tion by the consumer, d'lie success of llenrv 
h'ord, liowever, is iiKhcati\ e of what can be done* 
throu^li mass protiuction of hi^dily standardized 
consumers’ ^oods. 

When it is most complek-. standardi/ati''n in- 
volves first research to dt termine exactlv the 
cjualities and attributes oi th(' .n tKle best siiii al 
k) the purpose in \'iew , then the slatctncnt '>t 
specilications by which these atinbiitcs ma\ bt‘ 
dedmed. Thus tin* basis is L'l\a a frji c\acil\ t (‘m- 
]Xirable bills on LV>ods ot juedete rmined <j\iahlv 
and competition is lm\it<‘d to jnii'e alone. Udieii 
de]i\er\ takes place, tiu‘ t^oials ma\ 1 h‘ tested for 
com[)liance with the speciticat ions b«»th sides 
may benefit by the process', the* lm \ ('r b\ a l(»wer 
price for a i4i\aai <.pjaht\ , the* seller l>\ the elim- 
ination of useless \arieties and bv lowe*r (’osts in 
maitufactun‘ aiid stllinu. Ni'veaalieicss. it is ob- 
vious that this lechniijiK* interferes with ciis- 
t )mar\' i^ractises of salesmanship and adxertis- 
in^, the exploitation of brands and traile names 
and sirnilar dtw ices, for tliis rtxison the efiort to 
extend standardization bv i‘ooperali\e and \ol- 
untarv attreement of business aiMMuaes has made 
slower ]irocress than it inicht otherwise haxe 
done. Most aiKaiue in this direction has been 
made where the buyers tliemscK cs are organized 
and powerful and able to <‘\crl piessun* c>n tlie 
sellers, as in the c.isc oi crnmciits f)r lari^e 
industrial concerns. W hen tins is not the case, 
standardization, if it occurs at all outside the 
indiviilual concern, is hkeb to dc^ i iterate int(» 
nu'i'e simjdihcation benefiting the i • ' 'mlacturers 
or dealc-rs In a reduction of unnc<.<*.ss:iry va- 
rieties but failintt to assure the ]>urchaser that 
tlie \arieties retained will best seiv e his needs. 

Startinj^^ from its application in iiulividiial 
firms and plants, tluai throuith trade as.sociations 
or other agencies over whole industries, stand- 
ardization has tended to e\|)and to national and 
even international s(o]>e. With witle variations 
in detail the national .standardization agencies 
mentioned above have b(*en or^anizeti on a 
common pattern. In p[eneral they represent a 
fonn of voluntary cooperation amon^ business, 
professional and jrovcrnrncntal aireiicics. Imr in- 
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stance, the American Siamlirds As.sociation 
(orijanlzed in i()-:S as an outitrowth of the 
American Enirineerin^ Standanls Committee) 
was composed in H)33 of 37 tnemher h(»dies. in- 
cluding i) national cn^inecrintt societies, 21 Ir.ide 
ass(»ciations and S dcpa^tmeIlt.•^ of the fediTal 
t:ov(‘rnment. In aLlditioii lluae are a larite 
numner of sii.staininc bodies, ehietly trade a.sso- 
eialions, wliieh cooperate in its sup)H)rt. Parallel 
w ilh the work of .such bodies .ire the .u ti\ ities ot 
the central luw ernmental standaials bodies - 
such or^Mni/ations as the National Plusie.d 
laibor.itorv in ( diMt Hritain, iht* Ph\ sikalisch- 
dVelmi.sehe Peieli.sanstalt in ( iiainany and the 
National liureaii of Standards in the I nited 
States. ri'est‘ bodies are coneeruei .1 ebiefl\ with 
the .sciiaitilic TLscarch basic to the (‘stahlishnuait 
of standards; some .ser\e also as tin apn-nev for 
Jrawiu;.; uj> sjn'eitieations and tt‘slin,LT materials 
boi ^hl 1)\’ <to\’ernment boditxs. In eontr.ist with 
ll; It of tlu‘ I'nited States, other ^o\crnments 
have dont‘ little in the wa\ of .itlemptini; to se- 
enn‘ tlie adoption of standards h\ industry, 
le.ivini'; such acii\it\ t(* the non-<j;o\ ernm<*nlal 
eommitteix^ '] he I’liited States limeau ol 
Stand.irds, on the otlier hand, has dcN'oted con- 
siderable t‘l]ort to the j>romuli.;ation of n.itiiMial 
eommereial standards and to the' de\ elopmcnl of 
a eerliiication jdan by which it is hoj'ed that 
certain “master specifications’’ wd.l lie hrou.i;ht 
into ^cn<*r:il conmua'c ial use. 

Much has been written of the j.!;ains and ll»c 
costs ol siaiularih/alion, I ntil a more revixdini; 
system of cost .iveountint^ becomes st.md.ird 
thnuiuhoul industr>, it will be impossibli* to 
calculate e\eii fmaneial pMiiisand losst‘s with any 
ae<*urae\ . rudoubtedly di inonslrable savm^.ns 
]ia\e been made 1»\ indi\ idual business com 
cerns throuLd) st.indardization: savinj^s in jilanl 
and cijuijuiient , sa\ in.i^s due to rivluction of 
iincntoncs, to increased ]M‘odueli\ it v , to elimi- 
nation of breakdowns, to a w'idenire^ol the market 
or the cutting of marki'tinf^ erists. 'I'heie remains 
the (pH'.stion as to how far such s;ivin^s have 
been jiassed on to indi\idnal consumers in the 
form of lower jiriees. On the other liand, con- 
sumers, siieli as pn)vernment bodies, universities 
and other institutions, wh(> have been able to 
purchase standard t^oods on tlie basis of (juality 
specifications have aehiex ed immeiliateand ^rcat 
savings. Iwom one point of \ iew iioth the j^eneral 
benefits and the costs of mass jiroduclion may be 
charged to standardization, since standardiza- 
tion is so essential a part of the process. It should 
he noted, however, that such identification is 
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more applicable to ilie earlier forms of standard- 
ization than to the recent planned attemjHs to 
intrf)diicc standartls. It is by no means clear that 
the niovtanent in its later sla;n‘s has always 
workt'd to the tlisacKanta'n* ol tlu* small scale 
products*. 1 Ft so far as standardi/at ion dot s imply 
mass pi'oduction, it ina\ lu' chaiped with certain 
indirect results: the widening of markets with 
the conset|iU‘ntly increased interdependence of 
occupations and .iriMS, both sr)ciallv and eco- 
ncmiicalK; the sjua-dinL," Fiji of technical change; 
the elabftration of jtlants, machinery, ctjnijMnent 
and administrati\e stalls accomitanied bv a de- 
cr(*ase in the direct kibor recpiiTtHl lor eacii unit 
ol product. 'rhes(‘ factors in turn cau.st* an in- 
creas(‘ in the importance of overhead and fixed 
costs, a t.p'eater risk arisin^^ li*om lluctiiations ol 
output, moi*<‘ a(ail(‘ probltans ol uncrnplovment 
and ^u'<'at(‘r aj tent ion if> tlu‘ desirability ol dis- 
tributint? ]uiich.Fsin;Lt }>ower in sucli a way that 
the outj>ut ol mass pi’oduction may ha\e a 
steady anti t,n’owin^ market. At tire same timt‘ 
within a ))articular indiislry or ^roup of indus- 
tries standardization may result in an appreci- 
able regularization of employment <md stabiliza- 
tion of workin^^ conditions. 

Standardization raises both for the individual 
j)roducer and for socitty thc‘ ]u*oblem of the 
maintenance of balance between the introduc- 
tion of inijiroved methods and the coiiseiwation 
of old systems and ways. Jf applied in any but 
the most superficial way, it raises fundamental 
questions as to the ends toward whicli it is to be 
directed — for what it is best and for whom — 
questions which might lead to a revaluation of 
the entire concept of a standard of Ii\ing for a 
nation or for the world. 
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ig2<S); Drees, WMhelm, Ihe Bedeutuni^ einheitlieher 
1 landelshfassen fur den zlhsafz lamhcirtschaftlii her Er- 
zeu;^ni\se[Standa}disieninu,) (Wur/burR i(i2g); W'iister, 
Eupen, Internationale Sprachnonnun<^ in der Tei hnik 
(Berlin i<>3i); Nouvion, fieorpis de, “La standardi- 
sation” \n jfournal des econoniistes, ()th ser., vol. Ixiii 
(igig) iiS<S-202; Chisholm, C'ecd, Simplified Practice 
(London 1027); British Standards Institution, Interim 
Riport, nos. 1-5040 (London 1(103 33); zhneriian 
Standards Year Jiook, published in New' York since 
ig2o; L'nited States, Bureau of Standards, Standaids 
Ycarhook, jmbhshed since 1(127; ( ierniany, Physi- 
kalis< !i-'J'e('hnische Ken hsanstalt, Die Taiij^hrit, pub- 
lished 111 Beilin since 1KS7; L'nitevl States, Bunxiu of 
Standards, “Bihliop.raphy on Standardization” in 
Standards Yearhooh, Miscellaneous Publication, no. 
83, vol. ii (1028) 353-72. 

STANDARDS OF LR'ING. The concept of 
staTRlard of living has yet to he workei.! into 
tleliniti\e lunn. It was used by tlie classical 
economists largely in discussions of the cost of 
labor as oik* of tbe factors ol j^rodiiclion; the 
Austrian scliool ga\t‘ lorm.il expression to the 
importance of the standard of living for a theory 
of consumption; but it was not unlil the influ- 
eiice ol hi.storical and anthr(>pologi(.Ml studit^s 
had led economists to adojit a hroader ajiproach 
that there occurred any re:d an.ilvsis of the con- 
cept itself, d'he dilheiilties of sucli anal\sis hinge 
largely upon the existence of two Tiiain contrast- 
ing aspects or definitions of standard of living. 
Idle distinction was suggestively formulated by 
Alfred .Marshall {Puririfles af Ec (inotnic s, <Sth ed. 
London i()20, hk. vi, ch. xiii, sect, i) in his dis- 
cussion of the difference between tlie “standard 
of life . . . taken to mean the standard of ac- 
tivities adjusted to wants” and the “standard of 
comfort ... a term that may suggest a mere 
increase of artificial wants, amcing which per- 
haps the grosser wants may j^redominate.” The 
former term implies the indivitliiars entire so- 
cial and moral outlook; the latter emphasizes his 
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material well being, which may he related in a 
variety of ways to liis manner of living. U is the 
standard of life which is the progressi\e force. 
The same distinction between a dynamic and a 
static staiulard was made, in very dillerent 
terms, by Simon Nelson Patten. Patten resol\(‘d 
the classic dilemma as to whether high wages 
cause or are caused by a high standard of Ii\ing 
by pointing out that the answer must depeiul 
upon whether the laws of production or of con- 
sumption are taken as the basis of reasoning, lie 
himself concei\ed of the “ enter] >rising or higher 
classes” as driven to e^ertion and invention just 
by their primary standanl o^' tonsumptinn, in 
other words, by the stimulus of more ambitious 
wants; while the mort‘ intelligeTit laboreis \\.'\r 
only a secondary standard deunnined ]\irtl\ b\ 
their consumption and partl\ b\ their rtlalions 
to the enterj)rising class, and he stand.ird of the 
mechanical laborers d'‘}iends wIiolK ujwu; cfm- 
ditions objective to them. In spite of their 'hller- 
ent and limited historical p(ax]>ecti\<‘s each of 
these distinctions does go to tiu* root of the jirob- 
lem of standards— the various wa\s in which 
W’aiits and activities, consumption and proiluc- 
tion may be interwawen in the circle of economic 
life. 

'Phe concept of a standard of living has btrn 
elaborated in modtTn ecfinonilcs as a j>arallcl t(> 
discussions of standards of value, especially the 
value of money. Just as commodity standards 
and labor standards of valiK* are taken to mean 
the value of a unit or units of some currency as 
expressed in terms either of freipiently de- 
manded commodities or of average kibor .serv- 
ices, so the underlying idea (»f a standard (»f 
living w'oiild seem to b<‘ tliat of a j^artieular sys- 
tem of W'aiits as connected w ith a specilic system 
of productive services designed to transform 
these w'anls into ellicieiit demand in the market. 
It follows merely from this formal description 
tliat, contrary to much jiopular ( ru lion, such 
standards of living, besides rej’irescnling the 
natural or physical conditions of certain minima 
of existence, derive their greatest economic and 
scxrial significance, first, from the ways in which 
thescconditions are reacted u]>on and developed, 
so that they result in cultural instead of natural 
minima, and, second and even more iiri}>ort;int, 
from the productive contributions that societies 
or groups arc able and willing to make in order 
to attain such minima. The concejvt of an abso- 
lute minimum for every sf^iety or for mankind 
generally involves an assumption of equal hu- 
man wants and efforts, at best differentiated by 
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j>ropcrty and eilueation, and hceomt^s the basis 
for an ideal of increasing the social pnuiuct and 
dividing it with greater equality. On tiu* other 
haiul, to those starting trom the recognition of 
untHjiial and mutually dopciulent human gifts 
and wants society will ajqH'ar t<» be naturallv 
constituted as a pyramid of icialive minima, or.e 
of wliieh can only w ith tlilheultv Ih' ralsetl unle.ss 
at the same time the others also are raised or an 
enlirelv' new (‘ijuilibrium between wants and 
serv iees is IouikI. 

I'lider static coiKlitlom. of economic Jilt' 
tliert'foK', whether in primitive societies or in 
those evlnbiting the charactei istics of tlu‘ oeci- 
deni.il Aliiiille Agi‘s, a stable si indard of living 
IS iisiiallv oiomineiit in the public const ioiisiu'ss. 
Jt IS not, houtver, a single and equal .standard 
but rathi r a .stal>lc relation oi tlilierent staiulanls 
belonging to the diverse soiial gn)ij|>s plactal in 
ve*. tieal or hoii/ont.il onlcr. W hat has btuai 
calk'll lilt' meiliat'val idisi! of the snlhcicncv 
(An//;7///g) to be won bv tMch ol several estates 
tlu'n fore bv no means referrt'il onlv to the 
adapMtion, largely through limilation, of ]>ro- 
duction and nlt'rprise to ilt'linite immovable 
staiuJards of living. It iuciiidt'd a conce]>tion of 
immobilitv and t'onst*quenl stabilitv in the 
wliolt' graded s\'st(*m through the coortlinatioii 
and intt'rdej>t'ndt‘nee of all jirotliieliv e services. 

1 ’nder such conditions the rule of “not sjH'iuling 
beyond one's means” is nevi r liter.illv applied; 
on lilt' contrarv, the consumer credit enjoyed 
by the iijqx'r classes iluring tlit' latt'r Middle 
Ages h;is (time to be rt't'ogni/ed as one of the 
outstaiitliiig cb.araeteristics of feiitlallsm. 'This 
in itself is an indication that the essence of the 
siifliciency itleal is not so much the com]>lete 
eorresjxmtleiice between incoint' ami wants for 
each single estate or grouj^—ov ereonsumplioii of 
one having actually becoint' the sustenance of 
others as the t'onservation of the whole system 
by tilt' }>reventioii of sudtlen new forms either of 
eonsunijUion or of ju'oiluetion. 

The various wa\s in vvhitdi such de|)aitures 
can bring about tiie break up of societies may 
be illuslraled by twt) vvidt'ly tlifferent exainj)Ies: 
the rise of ca]>italistie t'nterprise and its exten- 
sion to Cfdonial areas. In the emanel|)ali(Ui of 
enter])rise from the metliaeval system a leading 
part, despite all theoretical arguments against 
the abstinence concept, was undeniably played 
by dej)arUire from siifliciency in the negative 
direction; that is, by vtduntary neglect of tra- 
ditional standards of eonsumj>li(>n in favor of 
saving and invcsUneiit. And, on the other liand, 
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the recruiting of the labor forces of early capital- 
ism would hardly have been }H)Ssible without the 
develojmient of new standards of wants capable 
of attracting w(a*kers away from old surround- 
ings and dependencies. This is the most general 
explanation of the continuing flight to the city 
Tiot only of landless and depress<*d farm laborers 
i)i]t of farmers and their children, who are by no 
means nt-cessarily in search of a quantitatively 
or otherAsise absohitelv higlier statidard of living 
but may move simply in response to higher 
nominal wages more than counterbalanced by 
higher costs of li\ ing and to the hope of “free- 
dom”; in oth(‘r words, they may l)e attracted by 
a qualitatixely different arrangement of con- 
si!m])ti\e and productive acts. 

'The same di'velopment has occurred, in a 
fashion still more marked because of the exist- 
ence of racial as well as social differences, in the 
ju'oeess which cajutalists have called “over- 
coming the inertia” of colonial natives, and 
which colonial politicians have more correctly 
referred to as raising tluar standard of living, 
'rhe chang<‘ gen<‘rally takes place in .several 
different stag<‘s. 'Jdie recruiting of a lab<»r supply 
in most cases inxolves serious changes in the 
e\istenc<* of tin* natixt's, both as j>roducers and 
as consumers. As jn'otlucers thi'y are ordinarily 
co{‘rccd through forced labor, the dissolution of 
their collectixe systems of lantlholding or other 
economic rights and customs and poll taxes, 
which for<’t‘ them indirectly into the money 
economy and the labor market. Ilut no less im- 
}iortant is the transition from coolie levels of 
liabits and demands to more ambitious and 
civili/eil standards that usually follows. 1 lore the 
wide range- between healthy ami artificial com- 
forts and wants in the Marshallean sense, in- 
cluding tlu* sj>read of intoxicants and other de- 
generating influences of civilization, offers a 
xxarning against the danger of overintensifying 
the ]u*oblem of standards. At this point more- 
ove-r a second stage appears, w hen the interest of 
employers in kc-ejnng wages loxv becomes def- 
initely opjHwed to that of humanitarians w'ho 
insist upon e(|uali/ation of xvorking class con- 
ditions; while the interest of white or otherwise 
superior groiq^s of labor is dix ided bctwt'cn 
ktx-ping outsiders dow n to loxver standards and 
admitting competitors only on conditions of 
equality. 

A final complication is introduced into the 
discussion of standards of living by the growing 
influence of xxhat J. M. Keyiu-s has called the 
money economy; tltat is, by the increasing reac- 


tion of unstable currencies on the relative posi- 
tion of social groups, d’he appearance of group.s 
deriving their income chiefly from creditor or 
debtor rclationshijxs, from long or short term, 
rajudly or sloxvly moving labor contracts, intro- 
duces new' and relevant social divisions cutting 
across the older divisions which correspond to 
the classical doc*trine of the factors of produc- 
tion. "idle e\])r()priation of a large part of the 
middle classes hy inflation after the World War, 
the opposite interest of the small and middle 
sized entrepreneur and especially the farmer in 
ea.sy money and rising prices, the position of the 
average laborer uncertain r)f his interests in the 
face of possible coinjiression of the labor market 
through deflation and the eflect on real xxages of 
rising prices under inflation -thes(‘ are only the 
most obvious instances of tlie inullijdicity ^)f 
et nflieting stantlards so characteristic of the age 
of late capitalism as distinguished from the t-arly 
capitalistic background of classical economic 
theory. 

The theoiy of standards of living has acquired 
a peculiar significance for the theory of wages, 
because of the relation betx\'t‘en the supply jirice 
of labor and objective and .subjective standards. 
Here to(» it is Jiazanlous fo turn economic and 
s<»cial relations into al^solutt- conccj'ts. 'I'hus the 
fight of social n forrners for a fixing wage to be 
paiil to every xvorking man or woman, however 
useful in combating .sweating systi-ms, was ba.sed 
on neglect of the fact tliat a fixing wage can 
logically be n-laletl only to the pcr.soii ol the 
laborer and not to any particular ]>ieceor time of 
labor. 'This difficulty has been brought into 
particular prominence by post-war complica- 
tions of the labor market, such as the sborlening 
of hours because of uiiemploymeni and the 
effect of this on xvages; the inereasing combina- 
tion of industrial with household, farming or 
gardening labor; and the question of cumulative 
employment , j)articularly the st-erel employment 
of those who receive unemj^lovnient benefits. 
Thus from the practical as well as from the 
theoretical side attention is being shifted from 
the idea of absolute and static standards to the 
concept of the standard of living as an organic 
element in the social process. 

Caul Brinkman n 

Sen Wages; LAnoa; Consumption; C"ost or Living; 
Prices; Minimum Wage; Family Buugeis; Po\t:rty; 
National Income. 

Cowiiif: Pipping, Hugo E., ‘‘The Concept Standard 
of idfe” in Ecunomic Essays in Honour of CJustaif 
Cassel (Ixjndon 1933) p. 505-19; Parsons, T., “Wants 
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and Activities in Marshall” in Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, vol. xlvi (1931-32) 101- 40; Patten, Simon 
N., The Consuniptinn nj Wealth, Uii]\ ersitv of I*enn- 
sylvania, Series in Political Economy and Public Law, 
no. 4 (2nd ed. Philadelphia 1901); Kyrk, Hazel, A 
Theory of Consumption (Poston 1923) chs. viii xi; 
Mc'Mahon, d’heresa S., Social and Juonumic Stand- 
ards of Lii'tng (Bost(m 1925). 

STANFORD, ICELAND (1824-03), American 
railroad promoter and philanthropist. After 
.studying? law in New York and practising in 
Wisconsin Stanford was lured to California in 
1(852 liy the disc()\ery of ^oltl. As a Sacramento 
merchant he accumulated a fair sized fortune 
within a short lime. Capturetl by the dreatn of 
Thet)dore 1 ). J udah, an enpinei » as ho was urgiiej^ 
a transcontinental railroad, Stanford with three 
otlier Sacramento nua'chants, Chaiies C'rocker, 
C. P. Iliinlinolon (9.7 ) and Mark liopkiiis, 
organized in iS()2 tlu'C’enlral l^acilic, the west- 
ern part of the lirsl traiu.f (iTitiiiental railroad, 
wliich was built eastward to ]oi!i the Tnion 
Jkicilic at O^ilen, Liah, Alay jo, iS(k). Wliile 
I luntin^rt.()ii |()bl)icd in Congress, using nu»nev 
freely, and secured a land grant and subsidy 
Stanford, w ho in iSoi had been elected gov ernor 
of California, used liis j>olitical inlluence to 
securi' state bnancial aid for the railroad ]>roj<‘ct. 
In addition bonds were sold to the public and 
towns were levied upon lor contrilaitions. A 
separate construction com}Kiny was organized, 
in whii'h Stanford and his thre(‘ associates were 
the only stocknolders and directois; construc- 
tion costs were excessive and the })romoters’ 
prolits high. Stanford was also promoter of the 
Southern ikicilic, the second transcontinenlal 
railroad, which became the center of his trans- 
portation empire. In spite of public opposition 
to many of its policies and struggles for control 
with Jay (jould and other eastern interests the 
Southern Jkicific for ye.irs dominatiP California 
ecomimically and politically. As a lo'morial to 
his only child Stanford in 11885 hounded Leland 
Stanford Junior Lniversity, to which his large 
fortune was devoted. Without anv well rounded 
philosophy of education he insisted that his 
university be non-sectarian, that it be designed 
for students of small means and that the educa- 
tion of the sexes be ecjual — the latter on the 
theory that as the early years ol the child are 
intellectually the mr)st important, the education 
of the mother must he ade<.|uate. As United 
States senator (i8.S5-(;3) Stanford advociiled 
government aid to education, legislation to pro- 
mote cooperativ'e societies and government loans 


to fanners on real estate mortgages. Although he 
was an ardent Republican, he often voted 
independently, and except for liis opjK)sition to 
the Interstate Commerce Act of tSSy he usually 
sided with the liberals. 

U. pAri.KNr.K 

Consult: Clark, ( 1 . d\, 1 . eland Stanfoid (Staiitord 
Uni\crsitv i()3i); I’nitvil .Statvs, Paviju Kailway 
Commissiiin, Repmt (1S.S7) (x) -<>(), ami Tc^tiynonv, 
8 ( 1 S<S 7 ) vol. V, p. 2490 297 1 , 272 <)- 2 S‘ \ , 2 «u 7- 

52; Bam rott, 11 . 11 ., History of Cid/loi nni, 7 \(»ls. 
(San i'raiu'isco 1SS4 <)o), especial Iv vol. vii, ]>. 
555-97; Joiilan, David Stan. The l)av\ of </ Alan, 
2 vols. <^'onlveIs i‘)22), espetiallv vol. i, i li. \\; 
Mvers, (Ijstavus, fhstofy of the ( araf . hnenean Fof- 
tune\, j vols, (( ‘hica^o mop-io) v ol. n, i h. v i. 

S'PANiTA, SIR IIENKV MORdOX (1S41- 

i(/04), liritish jouinalist, cxj'lmcr and cm|>irc 
build<‘r. Born at Denbigh, Wales, Stanley was 
hi ought up in a workhouse. In 1851) lu* worked 
his wav to New ( Irle.ms, where he was .nlopted 
i>V a v'ottoii broker, who.si name Ik* assimi(‘d. 
.\fler s(H‘ing sei vice on both tlu‘ Conlvxh rale and 
the Union '-ivk- \\\ t!u‘ Civil War, St.mley di'- 
veloped a talent lor journalistie e\]>l')iiat ion of 
the ativentnres into whi(.li his strong bent for 
action lev! him. 1 lis a^signiiuaii b\ llu^ New ^’olk 
Herald in iSh(> to “find 1 av ingstoiic,” the 
Scottish mission. irv who h.ul di^^ipjHMied in the 
J/ake 'I'ang.inv ik.i region, resuitt'd 111 a lUtMiio- 
rahlc ncvvspaj'ta* store and opiaieil a carcia* of 
exploration and ,ici|uisition in ccntial .Afiica. 
Succe.ssi\'c books chroiiKlin;.^ Ins c\) -eruMice.s, 
llaiv / Found I .n'iuifstouc (New ^ ork 1873), 
Throui^h the Datk Coutiumt (2 vols., Loiuion 
i8y8j anti 7V/r Catii^a, and the /'aundt/ui aj iH 
T'ree Slate {z London 1885), dispelled td- 

fcctivclvlbc in.ijor gt^ograjdiical inysterit^s about 
the heart of the ctuiliin'iil and stirred the im- 
j)eiiali.stic desires of the industrial jvowers. 
From i8y8 to 1884 Stanley was agent tor the 
CtHuile (riuudcs du llaut C’ongo (afterward the 
A.ss(K*iatloii Inlcriiatioiuile du Cong<b, King 
j.eopold’s device for aeliieving emj)iie. lit* 
opeiu'd roads along the lower ('t)ngo, established 
cornriiercial posts, wharves, administrativ e agen- 
cies, and conclmlt‘d more than tour hundred 
treaties with native cliiefs, which tormed the 
ItK'al basis for the autliority of tlie Congt> I'ree 
State. Stanley’s expedition in relief of Ivmiu 
Pa., ha in Ugaiula (1887-89) pursuetl even more 
complicated ohjectives with disturbing conse- 
quences. I'he negotiation of native treaties ot 
which the British Fast .Africa Company became 
beneficiary was the most pi/sitive of these 
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Stanl(‘y’s career, which was pmfitnhlc to himself odiculs as well as to the early feminist journals, 


chieily in its literary aspects, was attended hy 
successive controversies as to his treatment of 
fiatives, his severity to subordinates, his con- 
ni\'anee with slave traders and lus j^ift lor 
cf)Iorin^^ statements of fact. No one has done 
more to dill use the view that there are vast 
riches to !)e realized hy the development of 
central Africa or to arouse international rivalry 
for their acquisition. 

Li.i.and II. Jr.NKs 

Other Tcorhs: ('.onmfissie and Maj’dnhi: the Sttny of 
7'7 vo Jintish ( dinifuuytn ni .Ift.ta (I.onclon iS74)‘ In 
Darkest ylfn^a^ z (Lorulon jS^yo); A/v I'.at!v 

'J'r(ereh and yhJi'cntnre^ in .ItnerKa anil ,Is/a, z \<)ls. 
(l.ondoTi iH<y 5 ); 'J'Juoni{h South SJrua (Lniid<>n iS(>K). 

Comult'. The Jutolnoi^'tafdiy 0 / Sir Jleniy Morton 
Stanley, cd. 1>\ Dorodiy Stanl(‘> (Loiulnn i<>ou); 
M asdin, I' I It/, llntont' de I'etat indt pendant dit CotiL^o, 
2 vols. (\aiimr llouriu', II. Jt. J-nv, 'The 

< )thei Side of the Emin Pasha Rebel ISfyeihtn »/ (l^on- 
don i8(yi); liarllclcyt, W. (i., 'The Life of Edmund 
AJusi^rare Jiarttelot (London iSoo); ScInvtMtzcr, Cjc- 
orcs Emin Pasha; 1 1 is Life and U'oik, 2 vols. (hondem 

STAN'rON, Kl JZA Him I ( 'AD V ( i Si 5- 
190.2), American feminist. I'ollowiuj^ her gradu- 
ation in 1X3^ from tin* seminary in 'I'roy, New 
York, where she studied under J.mma Willard, 
Klizaheth Cady received thorough if informal 
grounding in the law in the oHict‘ ol her father. 
Judge Daniel Cady. In iSjo as the bride of 
Henry Hrewster Stanton, the abolitionist, she 
attended the World’s Anti-Sla\ery Convention 
in London, only to he excluded Iroin active 
particip^ition because ol her sex. 'Together with 
Lucretia Alotl, who had suffered llie same fate, 
]\Trs. Stanton in iSqS called the lirst w'oman’s 
rights convention at Seneca Indls, New’ ^ ork, 
at wdiich she securetl the passage of a resolution 
demanding the franchise for women. For more 
than fifty years thereafter she was a recognizeil 
leader of the American sulfrage movement, 
bringing to it her charm as a s]>eaker, her ability 
to write easily, a legal training and a ready sym- 
jiathy with the less popular phases of social 
reform. 

In iSfiQ IMrs. Stanton founded the National 
Woman Suffrage Association (later the National 
American W^>Tnan Sutfrage Association) and 
served as its president for more than a quarter 
of a eenturv. She was editor of the Rcvoluiiony 
a w'oman’s rights magazine, and joint editor of 
the first three volumes of the History of U oman 
Sitffrarfr (h vols., New York 188 1-1922). Her 
contributions to the daily pi ess and current pen- 


her drafting of the convention calls, the resolu- 
tions and appeals at each phase of the suffrage 
campaign, together with her nation wade popu- 
larity as a lecturer, kept the feminist cau.se con- 
tinually in the jmblic eye. With Susan B. 
Anthony, her closest associate from 1852 on, 
she carried the suffrage cause to every corner 
of the United States. I ler coworkers looked to 
her at crucial moments: in 1854, when the New 
York legislature was for the first time to hear a 
w’rmian plead the cause of married women’s 
rights, and at other times to jU'cscnl legal argu- 
ments before state constitutional conventions 
and legislative and congressional committees. 
'The ultimate recognition of her leadership in 
the struggle for equality of the sexes political, 
social and economic — far outw^eighed the ridi- 
cule she sulfered in pifHieer days. 

Harriot Stanton Hi.atcii 

ll'o/hs: Jiiyhty )'ea}s and More {iSiyiSijy). Rcmi^ 
mseemes of Elrcaheth Cady Stanton fXi'w 'S'ork nSgS), 
rcviscti in vol. i ot I'di-zaheth ( hidv Stanton tis Rei'ealed 
in I lei J Afters, Diary and Reminisi i m es, t*il. h\ 'J’. 
Staiit«>n anti II. S. IMatcli, z (New York ](y22). 

Consult: Harper, 1 . IT, “.Suffrage and a Woman’s 
C’entenary” in North /Imeriian Rei'ieic, vol. ctii (005) 
730 -3 5 - 

S'TARC’lvVIC, AN'TT>(i 823 qb), Croatian poli- 
tician and political theorist. Aftt r studying in the 
theological seminarv of Ptxst, Starcevic worked 
in a lawyer’s ollice in Zagreb, engaging also in 
literary activities. He went into politics upon 
the revival of constitutionalism in the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy in iSfio: he founded the 
Croatian Party of the Right (Stranha prara) and 
was a member of the (’roatian assembly in 1861, 
from 1865 to i 8()7 aiul from 1878 to his death. 

During the early nineteenth century the idea 
of a Croatian nation was current only among the 
nobilitv ami the clergy Starcevic became tlu' 
mouthpiece of a new social class, the secular 
intelligentsia, which had sprung from the peas- 
antry and the petty bourgeoisie; the contradic- 
tions in his political views rellect the equivT)cal 
position of that grou]). Accepting both patri- 
archal and liberal principles, he based his de- 
mands as much upon the ideas of 17S9 as upon 
the law of legitimacy. 

A fanatical pan-Croat and an extreme Austro- 
phobe, Starcevde took a leading part in the 
o])position to Magyarization, envisioning Cro- 
atia-Slavonia-Dalmatia as a triune, independent 
kingdom. His greatest concessioTi was his ex- 
pression of willingness to recognize the Haps 
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burgs as kings on condition tiiat they 1 h^ crowned 
in Zagreb and to negotiate a defensive alliance 
with Hungary on an international basis. While 
his obstinate refusal to compromise gave a 
tremendous impetus to tlic movement fo** lib- 
eration, it rendered Starce\iJ’s ]Kirliamcntary 
activity entirely sterik*. I'he basis of his pan- 
Croatism was an untenable racial theorv. d'he 
Slovenes were “mountain Croats" and the Serbs, 
as “orthodox Ooats,” were tluar brolliers. C Vr- 
tain Serbs, however, he repudiated charging that 
these, as the descendants of Albanians, Hash- 
kanians, Wallachians, Creeks, Illyrians and 
gypsies, were an inferior race. He was impatient 
both with the linguistic reforms of \’uk Ka- 
radzic atid the South Slavism of bishop Stros^- 
mayer. Nevertheless, since Starce\ ic maintained 
that the jK-oples who had settled between the 
Danube and the Adriatic anti iiom Cariiithia t<t 
the Boyana were united in tlu^ir history, blood, 
language and community o^' interests, his pari- 
Croatism reveals a basic cone(‘i>tioii of South 
Slav unity. 

lIimiAXN 

Works: Dicla Dra Antr Star 7 rrlra (Works of I>i. Ante 
StareeN’ic), 3 vols, (Zia^reb iK<)3 ()(>). 

Gonsult: Se).,wir, Ivenihin, /)/. Anti Slarhs'K (Zanreh 
i()i i); Slverhe, Jo\an, in his Ptsci i kfijh^c ( Wnteis and 
t)ook.s), vol. \'i (zntl ed. Belirrade ]<)*!,■>) p. 4 ^- 7^‘* Wen- 
del, llerniiinn, in Sn(fs/oiL'is( he Si/iiouri trti (hranktort 
1024) p. SetoTi-Wat.son, K. W,, J'hr Simthmi 

S/di' Question and the llahshiat; Monauhy (Ixindon 
19 1 r). 

STASZIC, SI'ANISLAW WAWRZVNIIX: 

(i 75;5'IS26), Polish social philosopher and 
statesman. Staszic w^as born of a merchant 
family. He received his early education in a 
theological seminary and later studied jiliilos- 
ophy and natural sciences, particidarly geology, 
at tile universities of Leipsic, (}(>ttingen anti 
Paris. At the College de b' ranee he came under 
the lasting inllucnce of Bidion, whose Klxu/urs 
de la 7ia1ure (2 vols., Paris 177^-90) he later 
translated into Polish. After his return to lk>l.uul 
he was unable to obtain a public post because of 
his humble birth and became a tutor and com- 
])anion to the children of the famous Polish 
statesman and chancellor, Andrzej Zamojski, in 
whose home Staszic had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to learn about the practical w^orkiiigs of 
the machinery of the state. An involuntary Prus- 
sian subject from 1772, Staszic became intensely 
l^atriotic; from his early youth his thought and 
effort looked toward the reconstruction of the 
disintegrating Polish state. His appeals to the 
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ruling classes and his concrete constitutional 
proposals designed to strengthen the suite 
evoked a powerful response from his countr)^- 
men, but they failed to halt the process of po- 
litical disintegration. After the collapse of Po- 
land Staszic w as most active in the 'Powarzystwo 
Przyjacidl Nauk (Society of the Friends of 
Learning), which hadforitsaim the conservation 
of the cultural heritage of the l\)lcs, now 
threatened by foreign eoiuiuest. Under the short 
li\eil Duchv of Warsaw, the tliminutive Polish 
state create d by Najioleon, Staszic was in charge 
of education. In the Kingdom of I'oland wdiich 
was estal)li:;hetl at the Uongri'ss of Vicuna in 
1S15 1 k‘ continued his educational activities, and 
as dire ‘tor of tlie arts and crafts tlivision in the 
(’ommis'.ion for Internal Ailairs he contributed 
I0 the economic* and cultural development of the 
i*olish |>ro\'inces. 'Poward the end of his life he 
emanc ipated his serfs and organized them into a 
eoopcTaiive group as the collective ow’iier of his 
land. 

Slasz.ic’s inlellcTtual earecT wxas shapc^cl by tw^o 
distiiKl force's On the one* hand, he was a 
tyju'cal proiiuct of tlu* eighteenth century; he 
was a thoroughgoing rationalist, a utilitarian, an 
cailhusiaslic h(‘lic‘\ei in the perfc‘clil>ilily of man- 
kind ami an adherent of the tlu*ory of social con- 
tract with all its repuldiean, democratic and 
ecjualitarian irnplicrations. An ideal government, 
he lu‘ld, n llc'Cts the general will of the people - 
the source of all sm erc-ign pow'ca*— and guar.in- 
tees the right to liberty, property and pursuit of 
hap])iness. In dc-scending, bow'ever, from the 
plane of theory and social philosophy to that of 
political realities, particularlv as these obtained 
in contemporary Poland, Staszic did not hesitate 
to advoc’ate mc'asures which were in direct con- 
tradiction to his theoretical postulates if only 
tlicy gave promise of saving Poland from the 
iitipciuling collapse . 'Phus Staszic the republican 
and advocate of ])eace urged a hereditary mon- 
archy with strong exc*cutive authority and the 
maintenance of a permanent army powerful 
enough to withstand the annexationist plans of 
the neighboring states. Her revealed a similar 
coinj^romising attitude in his discussions of 
social reform: while he launched a severe attack 
on the privileged sUitus of the nobility and pre- 
sented an excellent defense of the rights of the 
peasantry, demanding at the same time broader 
civic rights for the mercantile classes, the provi- 
sion of some measure of emancipation for the 
peasants and the granting of limited rights to 
certain categories of Jews, he stopped short of 
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demanding complete equality as envisaged by 
his social philosophy. 

Nathan Rfh ii 

(Umsult: For an extensive hst of works of and on 
Slas/.K see W it h xi\ \ sto hit niy\li fyolshitj (T'he nine- 
teenth eentLir\ ; a luirRlied vears ol l\)lis]i thouuht), 
0 \()ls. (VV'arsau 20) vol. i, p. 10-13; Leshiewski, 

Czeslaw, Stunisld'tu St(n:.u , 'lowar/vsf \\a Nauk^i- 
vve|,(o W'arszawskiet^^o, Ktizprawv hist(»rvezne, vol. \, 
no. 1 (Warsaw 10*15); (iar^.i'’, /Apinunt, OVv/Z/z/A/e 
dcr Satiniialdlamtnntc //// ultftt l*oU‘tt (Heihn p- 

S'FA'nC The modtTti use of the word in the 
sens<‘ of a body politic lust ap]H‘ared in Italy 
(.s/u/o) in the <-arly pari of the sixteenth century; 
earlier meanings of stains and its modern cog- 
nat<*s had bei-n estate, an assemhl\ of estate^s, 
governnuait or rulers eolleelively and constitu- 
tion or form of go\ lanment . 'Flu* us{‘ ofthe term 
as a generic name for a body politic, wind her re- 
piibhcati or absolute, was probably fixed by 
]\lac)na\elli {Pnnr(\ cli. i). Its earlit'st use in 
hdighsh m tins connection occurs in 'Fhoitias 
Starkeys Eiii^land (153^), a book based on 
Italian authorities, d'he meaning became com- 
mon in h' ranee and haigland during the sixteenth 
centuiy and was adopted into ofheial language in 
the expression s<‘cretary of state, an oflice lield 
by Robert Cecil undt‘r Idizabeth. During the 
si'venteenth centiir> Staatskunst became the 
(iennan <‘(|ui valent of rr/g/n;/r di stafo aiuf some- 
what later Slaalsnr/it acquired the meaning of 
;//v fudiUciim. In Fnghsh tht' use of tlu‘ word was 
ju'obably exUmded as the older commonwealth 
was limited to non-monarchical go\ernment; 
but, as Maitland has pointetl out, stale ne\'er 
became a technically precise term in laiglish 
law'. As a teeiinieal term it belongs to juri.s- 
prudence anti jiolitical theory. 

As a generic term the word included from the 
start a reference to a laiul, a jieopleand a govern- 
ment. In its prest'iit usage* it implies some lower 
limits ol size and ei\ ilization, as conifiared w idi 
tribe or gens, and also some dt*grtv of ptditical 
independence, although it is widtdy applied to 
governments wiiieh do ncu claim sovereignty. 

Its employment has bwn carried back beyond 
its date of origin to cover worths such as f^idis or 
res puhlica aiul forward tt) federal and parliamen- 
tary governments, which ditl not exist in the 
sixteenth century. At tlu* same time it is used 
rather iiuliscriniinately for non-Furopean po- 
litical units which never had the historical de- 
velopment more or U‘ss common to the states of 
the luiropean culture area As a result tlie word 


commonly denotes no class of objects that can 
be identified exactly, and for the same reason it 
signifies no list of attributes which bciirs the 
sanction of common usage, dhe w'ord must be 
defiru'd more or less arbitrarily to met^t the 
exigencies of the system ol jurisprudence or 
political philosoj>hy in which it occurs. 

Ixven tiow the word state* is occasionally ein- 
j)Ioy(‘d by semipopular writers as synoTiymous 
with society, as when S|)engler says “State is 
history regarded as at the halt”; but scholarly 
opinion agrees that t his is a gratuitous cf)nfusion. 
In gemeral the distinctions drawn have followed 
two main lines. Theorists with what may be 
called roughly a sociological background Imve 
conceived the state* as a grouping or organizatif)n 
of persons acting together for c*ommon eaids. Its 
extent W't)uld therefore be* le*ss than that of .so- 
cie*ty and the delinitene‘s.s of its ends would dis- 
tinguish it from communal life in ge*neral, which 
can harelly be* said to have* any eiul be*yond itself. 
This distiiK'tion is markt*d by Macher with the 
terms association ami e*omm unity'; the* .state is ai' 
agency for social control hay ing as its object the 
regulation of “the outst.inding exte'rnal re*lation- 
ships of me*n in society." Such a view is now 
generally associate*d with some type of utilitarian 
theory of the state. \Vnte*rs strongly motivate'el 
by coiKside'rations of yalu.ilion, wlu'the'r me‘ta- 
physical, e'thical or juristic, are ine*iine*el to dis- 
tinguisfi stale* anel society as a matter of point of 
view rathe*!' than of grou]'iug. d'he state would 
then be an aspe*ct of soci<*tv rather than a sub- 
elivision of it. 'riiiis Hegel aseribed such eye*ry- 
elay functions ot goyeninu'ut as police* dutie*s to 
civil society {hari^crl/rkr ( icsi Hsrhaft) ami not te 
the* state, d'he* Fnglish Hegelians, who largely 
gave the wortl currene*y in imglish political 
iheeiry, thought eit the state as an immanent 
intelligence* elirecting .social change rather than 
as a social agency, d’he jurists, e*spe‘eially those 
with a Kantian point o^ " iew, have made this 
type of elistinction most exjdicit. Thus Kclscn 
rejects altogether a sociological tht*ory e)f the* 
state; availing himself e>f a radical elistinction ot 
srifi and sol/cn he identifie*s the* .state with the 
le*gal f)reler or sy.ste*m of legal norms itself. The 
di.stinctioii would lie therefore in the difference 
between a causal .system of liuinan beings as 
biological and psychological entities and a sys- 
tem of obligations e)r norms of conduct. 

Although the state inclueleel from the be- 
ginning the implication of a people as well as of a 
sovereign, it carried no precise indication of the 
relation betwetni the two. dlie motlcrn analogue 
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of people, tlie nation, is urten used almost inter- 
changeably with state, although the frequent 
existence of minorities with differing cultural 
nationality under the same government and the 
failure of a political unit to include all its na- 
tionals have prevented the terms from becoming 
identical. Where the terms are distinguished, 
nation refers to a unity of culture; a feeling of 
loyalty for a common land; common language 
and literature; identity of history and common 
heroes; and common religion. Most distinctive 
of all perhaps is an aspiration to }H»litical self- 
determination. Stale, on the other hatnl, reefers 
to a unity of legal aiul political authority. Al- 
though state anil nation ]ia\v n<»t become iden- 
tical, the belief has grown steavlilv that national 
unity is the jiropiT l^asis lor political autlioritx 
and that the national aspiration for s< If-delermi- 
nation ereat<\s the presumption ol its own 
justice. National states may thcrelote In* called 
llte distinctively modia-n t>J>'\ at liast on the 
Slue of political ideals. It is inu^ossible, how- 
ever, to g(‘nerali/e about the iiuddence of na- 
tionalism on tlu' actual structure ol states. In its 
earlier history .jatioualism t(‘uded to aid parlia- 
mentary liberalism; at ])reseut it is more likely to 
be dtdinit(‘ly illiberal. 

ddie fact that tlu‘ word state usually euqdia- 
sizes political organization makes it especially 
dillicult to draw a clear line between slate ami 
government. In the era of royal al’isoliitism tlu* 
distinction was not imiiortant, since the s()\er- 
eignty of the state was embodied in the jierson ol 
the monarch, while the land and the jieople 
figured as his jnUrimony. 'I'he distinction is ol 
fniidamciital importance, however, for a juristic 
tlu*ory of the state. Indeed a series of (German 
theorists from Sevde‘1 to Jidlinek broke down the 
])atrimouial conception largely In settingup the 
state as a jiiri.stic entit\ —a legal relation or a 
corporation— defined pnvisely by the possession 
of underived, although possibly non -sovereign 
authority. The moiiarcli and his go\ernment arc 
therefore merely organs of the state. In the most 
consistent form of juristic theory Kelson has 
argued that even the juristic per.sonality ol the 
state is a confusion, the in\ention ol a fictitious 
entity to emlxidy what is really only a property 
of law' itself. From this ])oiiU ol view a theory- of 
the state would he distinguished sharply both 
from politics (social ethics or technology) and 
from sociology^ the causal exjdanatiou ol siicial 
fact. For theorists who regard the suite as an 
association, on the other hand, its distinction 
from government has less imjiortance. Thus to 
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La.ski “the State is, for the purposes of practical 
administration, the g-n ernment.” 

Because of the uncertain meaning of the term 
it is improtitable to attCin]>t a classilicdtioi'. at 
large (»f types of .state; ami because political 
institutions follow no generalb tixeel order of 
development, it is misleading to sjHMk ot the 
evolution of the state. If, however, the inquiry 
he limited to the culture area of western lwiro|K 
and il choice be matle in tlu* light ol Avhat has 
been most important lor ]>olitical theory, severa’ 
tVJK‘s of slate which may be said to ha\e charac- 
terized \ari()iis j'criotis mav be distinguished. 

Of these the lirst is the city-state (‘1 antiquity, 
within which began political theorv , more or less 
as il Ins sinei^ becai understood by I'aii'opeans. 
'riu‘ sp‘-ciai teatuix-s of tliis tvpe ol statt* wta'c 
closeh eoniiecleil with its small size and the 
cofise«jnent intimaev of its politic.il liie. 'Fhis 
intimai'v, on the one ii.iml, resulted in a par- 
tiindarism loo restrict'al for el]('t‘li\'e go\'ern- 
menl at home and too belligert'iU to insure jUMCt* 
over t])(‘ wliolt^ r.nigt^ of ( irei‘k commerci4il and 
.social r- laiionships. On tlie otliiM* hand, it pro- 
duced the eonce]>lion of free cilizensbi]> and 
fri‘<' government loinuled on cooperation rather 
th.m lore<‘. 'I’he (ireek thi'ory ol citizenship was 
ethical and educational rather linn legal, since 
to (ireek thinkers the state appeartal as the arena 
in which alone a higliK civilized lile was jios- 
sible. Blit tlu‘ verv richness of the ideal tended 
to restrict it to a small and selected class. 

'The inclusion of llu* city-state first in thf 
Macedonian and later in the Roman Fmpire de- 
stroyed its j)olitiv*al signilieance ami produced a 
.s<‘ns<* of isolation whic li lor the first time made 
the individual as such an ol>jec*l ol political 
thought. In the absence of national or class 
consciousness the correlate of the individual 
was liumanitv at large. In the Roman Faiipire 
citizenshij) Ix'canu* world wide, and the bond 
between citizens w'as the law rather than the 
highly cultural achievements of the city-staUs 
d’he jm'V'ailinglv legal east which ]M)litical ties 
still retain is a heritage of Roman thought. 'The 
warrant of the magistrate’s authority and of the 
citizen’s rights was law, aiul law was conceived 
hotli as cosmic in its ajqilicahility and as em- 
bodying justice and right. 'This ideal of relations 
within the universal state was perpetuated in tlic 
faee of the fact that the emperor's authority often 
flowed from mere military power. 

In the Middle Ages political institutions and 
thought about them were dominated largely by 
feudal relationships. The combination of po- 
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Iitic3l authority with the control of land tended 
to destroy any clear distinction between public 
and private relations. The relation of lord and 
vassal was more analogous to a contractual one 
than to that oi soverci^rn and subject. I’lic effec- 
tive units of power tended to be estates, or 
clas.scs having like social status and economic 
interests. A mutual responsibility of rulers and 
subjects and the right of the latter lo assent to 
legislation and ta\;ation were normal conceptions 
in such a society, and representation became the 
usual institution by which these conceptions 
sought rcali/ali )n. 

The mod<*rn })eriod (jf Kuropean political his- 
tory has lH^en characleri/ed most obviously by a 
loser centralization of political and legal 
authorit y, correlated with an increasing rangt‘of 
comnicrcial <>perations, the loss of local inde- 
pendence and tlie disajipea ranee of guihls and 
ecclesiastical corpf)rati()iis. Such ctmtralization 
was fostered hy tlie net'd to offset divisions be- 
tween hostile religious sects and by a growing 
sense of national unity, which provid<‘d a s<‘cular 
basis for political jiower. d'o this type* of slate the 
conception of sovereignly - the reduction of tlu‘ 
j)olitical tie to the relation of stwereign and sub- 
ject and the delegation of authority from a single 
sourex*^ — was peculiarly appropriate. I n its earlier 
stages the king was the chief iHMieliciary of this 
increase of power, but in England it proved to 
be compatible with the evolution of Parliament 
from an assembly oi estates into a national legis- 
lature, which became tlie prototype of th<; 
sovereign lawmaking body elected by territorial 
constituencies and by virtually imiversid suf- 
frage. With innuineraide local variations this 
!>ecame the typical form of organization in the 
national democratic or liberal state. 

Down to the present time it cannot be said 
that this type of state has been superseded, al- 
diougb it seems not imj’)r()babk‘ that some new^ 
type is in process of formation. A unitary state is 
obviously unsuiled to a far Hung imperial or- 
ganization and in C( inset [uence the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, although k<.x*j)ing the 
lonu of parliamentary sovereignty, has reduced 
it to a legal fiction. Eitlicr a closer system of in- 
ternational relations will make national inde- 
pendence more fictitious than it is or social and 
economic relations wall ha\e to be curtailed to 
fit the theory of independence. On the whole, 
however, developments within motlern stales 
seem to provide the strongest forces iTiaking for 
changes of type. 'I’here is, on the one liand, the 
unavoidable necessity of governmental regula- 


tion — whether in the interests of owners, work 
ers or consumers — of commercial, financia) ami 
imiustrial relationships and, on the othe»*, the 
e\’ident inaptuess of legislatures as now’ coT»sti- 
tuled for dealing <‘dectively W'ith the prohlems 
thus jircsentcxl. 'liie (juestion appears to be 
W’liether ailequate agencies for such regulation 
can be created w’hik‘ a general function of co- 
ordinating and siijHTvisiiigislcfttoclcctive legis- 
latures, or w’hetlier a still further centralization 
of authority is ret[uiretl, involving the disaj)- 
pearantx* or drastic curtailment ol representati\'e 
go\ernment as now understood. 

d’he second alternati\e, given effect in the 
fascist governments of Italy and Germany, has 
jiroduceil wliat is called the totalitarian con- 
c<‘fiti()n of the state, the doctrine that the state is 
not onlv sowrtagn in a legal sense but has also 
the function ol regulating ( very deiiartnuMit of 
social lile — cilucalion, religion and art as wdl as 
ea[ntal and labor and the whole national 
t'conomy. Communist g(>\ eminent in Russia is 
not ver} diffcRxit in its conception ol the state, 
although it is by prolession a dictatorslii]) in the 
intere.si of th(‘ working class, while fascism 
seems to be in substance, allhougli not avowxdly, 
a eajiitalist dictatorshii>. Both systems involve 
tlie abolition of opjiosition parties and the sub- 
stantial elimination of parliamentary instini- 
lions. Both, how(‘\er, profess to retain the prin- 
ciple of representation through other agencies, 
cliiefly conkxierations of jnoducers, although it 
setans douhtfiil how far this is an imjiortant jiart 
of the sysUans. It is impossible to tell wlulher 
these experiments indicate tlu‘ emergence of a 
new type ol statis In tlie ca.si* of Russia it is 
possible that communism is dt'pendenl on con- 
ditions peculiar lo that country, the absence of 
which nukes it improbable tliat other states will 
develop along similar lines. In the eases of Ita:y 
German v it is difficult to sav whether 
fascism is a new type or represi.*nts a rc^’ersion in 
modern (.lisguise to tlie old type, dictatorship. 
What piisscs for a theory of the fascist state 
scc-ms in part psychological compensation for 
.social distress and in part an ad hoc mixture of 
iialionalism, 1 legelianism and Machiavellianism. 

'I’he crux of any general theory of the state has 
always lain in the relations to be assigned to fact 
and value. Ultimately tliere seems to be no way 
to cstiblish any value except to postulate it and 
no way to bring value into a series of infere^nccs 
except lo derive it from another A alue. Yet po- 
litical phenomena are a tissue of valuations in 
th.e light of facts or of facts w hich consist largely 
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of valuations. An uncritical combination of the 
two leads to scandalous examples of wishful 
thinking, and a radical distinction produces 
clarity at the cost of fonnalism. Klfcctivc po- 
litical philosophies have usually been those 
which have clarified values obscurely p(>stulatcd 
in popular thought or which have aided in ad- 
justing valuation to new conditions of fact. 

The traditional philosophy of the state ad- 
dressed itself largely to an ethical justification of 
the coercion which all states practise either 
toward their subjects or toward other bodies. 
Although the older tlKV)ries of eoniract and 
divine right have long been outmoded, the es- 
sential distinction between them has persisted. 
This distitiction is to be found. ii\ the kind (]1 
intrinsic value postulated. ! f it t»e assumed to lie 
in some form ol individual life, wliether happi • 
ness or personality, co.'rcion must justiiv itself 
in tt‘rms ol welfare; if ic he assumt'd to he v\ 
some form oi social life, tre<‘dom must he de- 
lendetl as e()ntril)iitiiig to so( i.il well being. 'I’lie 
difiiculty of being faithful to cither point ol view 
has led some thinkers to bridge them with a 
iheory of corjtorate ] personality and a refusal to 
tli.slinguish sliarply In'tween the liberty of iiuh- 
viduals and that of groups. Following (iierke, 
Maitland together with the political jduralists 
has made this theory an argument for llie limited 
authority of the stattg which would be oidy a 
species of the genus cor])()ration. Maitland tloes 
not seem to ha\'i‘ convinced jurists ol the juristic 
importance (d this theory. ( iray has argued that, 
so far as positive law is concerned, it makes no 
differenee whether corporations ha\e a real or a 
fictitious will and that juri.sprndenc(‘ is (‘(jually 
w'cll served if the state is dt'fined as an artificial 
entity presumed to give unity to the organ ol 
government. Vinogradoli has urg^'d that on any 
grounds the compari.son of tlie state to a cor- 
poration is analogical. 

A juristic theory of the state is a sp^ cial case 
of the type of theory conceived in terms oi value; 
it need have no reference t(3 ethical valuation and 
may be wholly positivist so far as the reality of 
corporate will is concerned, but legal corn.pc- 
teiice itself is evidently a value, hav ing no iiece.s- 
sary relation to actual power, 'riu* relation of the 
state to law assumed in such theories has been 
various and not v^ery clear. 'Fheories with a po- 
litical bent, even though they admit a unique re- 
kition between the state and law, have commonly 
admitted functions to the state, such as policy 
making and administration, vvhicli are not 
strictly juristic, 'rhcorics that have regarded 
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legislation as the distinetive function of the state 
have usually viewed law as a norm and the state 
as a personality, real or fictitious, corporate or 
otherwise, from which law* cmaiiatt‘d. In this 
type of theory it seems to he ]'>()ssible to say in- 
differently that law presumes a state and that the 
state presumes law; \’inogradoff asserted that it 
was idle to derive oni‘ from the other. The most 
advanced position and fonnally the clearest 
seems to he Kelsen’s, that the origin of law in 
this sense is a fictitious ami meaningless prob- 
lem. 

Even theorists interestetl chiefly in the validity 
of public authoritv have not as a rule distin- 
guished such ({uestlons very shar]>^ v from factual 
ami ea 'sal consitlerations. From the time of 
Machiavelli there have been scholars interested 
cliielly in the mechanics of politi(‘al and legal 
relations, the jirototv'pt* ol all such studic‘s is 
Aiistfille’s P()/i/i(S (books U' vi). 'Trealisc's ol 
this kind have reeei\< .1 enlargc'd importance 
from modiTii investigations into social and po- 
litical psvcliologv, cultural anthropology and the 
ethvts on institutions and ethical valuation itself 
ol physical condilions and ecdiiomic arrange- 
ments. Whih‘ such studies are jierhaps rarc'ly 
undertaken vvilliout some ()l>li(]ue r(*ferenee to 
valuation, their weiglit is on the side of descrip- 
tion aiul cMusal e\j>lan.ilion. Probably their most 
obvious elieet has been to sliow the enormous 
variety that obtains in all i^ranclu's of civili/.a- 
tioii, political organizalious and institutions 
among tlu‘ rest, and to indieate the nevd lor 
caution in llii‘ extension ol generali/ations from 
one culture area to another, kwen within a 
limited area wide discrepancies 1ki\c‘ been re- 
vealed belwec'ii the categories commonly used 
for analytic purposes and those required lor his- 
toric'al explanation. 

In the ]M)litieal discussion ol I lie recent past 
an esjKvially important instanc e of these theories 
of .social change has bc*eTi the tV]H" which attrib- 
utes them largely or wholly to the .struggkxs of 
economic classes. 'Idiis iheory is associated with 
Marxian socialism, although it is not confined to 
socialists. lndc‘ecl the imjiortance of this factor 
in politics is now generally admitted, although 
the weight attributed to it varies. P'rom this 
point of view the statc‘ is an agency of the class in 
power whereby it protects its interests and cx- 
ploi^s Ollier classes in niodcfrn times it is 
capital wliich exploits lalior. It is a c'orollary of 
an extreme form of this tlieory that the state 
would clisapj^car from a classlexss s(K*Kiy, a bit 
of uUjpianisrn still cherished bv some socialists 
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A theory of social classes, however, is a highly 
complicated problem and a two-class explana- 
tion is obviously an oversimplification. More- 
oviT tlie propaganda value of the class strii^^de is 
moditied or destroyed when cmuplicated with 
nat if>nalism. I he f)ractical implications of the 
class stru^^^dt‘ have ^iven rise to many differences 
among socialists, ddie (jiiestion was canvasst‘d in 
all its fdias(‘s in the controversy between ortho- 
dr>x IVlar.xists and revisionists, and since the rise 
of communism in Russia the dictatf)rship of the 
})roletariat and other revolutionary aspects of 
Marxism have had a rmewed emphasis. The 
class strugt^le has figur<*d equally as an explana- 
tion of social change and as the rallying cry of a 
party, hrom the standpoint of m<‘thod the di.s- 
tinctivt* featuR' of Marxism is the claim that 
Jialectic affords an intelka'tual device for uniting 
these apparently indej^endent jmrposes. In this 
association of causal exjilanation with valuation 
Marxism retains at legist one fundamental iden- 
tity with the Hegelianism from which it origi- 
iat<‘d. 
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S 7 ^A'rK HANKS, UMTi:!) ST\'I’f:S. State 
hanks arc lianking institutions operating untlcr 
a charter issued by the state goxernmeni as dis- 
tinguished from national banks chartered by the 
federal government. On June 30, 11)32. there 
W’ere in the I'nited States (>150 national hanks 
and 13,013 state banking institutions, d'he latter 
group ineluded ct)mmt‘rcial banks, trust com- 
panies, savings institutions aiul a small number 
of private banks. 'Their total resources were 
S34,(S77,4>o,ooo as contrasted with S22,3()7,- 

711.000 lor the national banks. Cajiital, surjilus 
aiul net undivided prolits amounted to 5?4,9()i,- 
(>03,000 and total di'posits to $27,929,3 3(1,000 
as companal with $3,130,929,000 capital, sur- 
plus and net undividt'd jirofits and $17,4(10,- 

913.000 total deposits lor the national banks. 
While state bank deposits were more subject to 
time restrictions than those of tlu* national 
banks, their combined demand deposits actually 
exceeded those of the national banks by almost 
$1,000,000,000. Contrary to the general impres- 
sion the state banlvs are not merely small insti- 
tutions. In many cities the most influential 
kinks wall he found under state control. Geo- 
graphically the state institutions show a marked 
concentration in the southern and middle west- 
ern .states, 8275 the 13,013 hanks being in 
these sections. 'Phe sharj> functional differentia- 
tion wdiich for a long time existed between state 
and national banks is passing aAvay. Restrictions 
imposed iifion the latter with respect to rea? 
estate loans, savings de}>()sits and fiduciary func- 
tions gave the state systems opportunity for 
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growth; but at the present time national and 
state institutions carry on to a large degree the 
same kinds of business. 

The dual structure of banking in the Ibiited 
States has been a result of political and historical 
factors. Until the Civil War, with the exception 
of the First and the Second Bank of the United 
States, all banking was under state control. 
During this period there was much bungling 
and inefficiency but also a great deal of useful 
experimentation. Smaller units and somewhat 
more personal control have made it possible to 
try out projects not feasible on a national scale. 
Much of present day fundamental banking tl)e- 
ory and practise was hammered out in the state 
banking systems prior to the Cdvil War; since 
that time bank deposit guaranties, agricultural 
relations and many kinds of unofficial adjust- 
ments of struggling barks have heen sponsored 
by the states. 

In New Fngland under the leadership of tlie 
Suffolk Bank there was worked out an effective 
plan for testing banknotes by frequent clear- 
ance. In New York the Safety Fund of iSzq 
tried out the plan of protecting creditors by a 
guaranty fund, and in i<S3S there was initiated 
a system of charters under general law together 
with protection of note issues by deposit of 
bonds, a jdan which was later to aexjuire country 
wide scope in the National Banlt Act. The 
Louisiana law jirovided fixed reserve require- 
ments and a type of supervision rigid beyond 
anything practised before or jicrhaps since. In 
Indiana the state bank developed a jdan of cen- 
tral control which was subsequently to become 
the nucleus of the Federal Reserve regional 
organization. In Missouri a state bank demon- 
strated tlie possibility of conservative banking 
under a joint sy.stem of public and private envn- 
ershij). And later in that state there grew' up a 
branch banking system under private ownership 
w'hich, except for the accident of the Ci\ il War, 
might have given the country a great lesson in 
banking efficiency. In IVIississippi, Kentucky 
and other states there were unforgettable exam- 
ples of how' banking ought not to be conducted. 
In all this pre-Civil War experimentation there 
was much variation but a considerable tendency 
to build state central banks on the model of the 
Second Bank of the United States. In general 
thcvse were branch systems, often with a state 
wide monopoly of circulation. Some were owned 
wholly by the states; others represented both 
public and private caj)ital. The practises of the 
best of these state banks, such as those of Indi- 


ana, Ohio, Virginia and Missouri, pointed the 
way to a solution of the banking problem much 
superior to the unit bank idea which cleveloped 
during and after the Civil* War. 

'Fhc greatest defect of the state banking sys- 
tem, however, was that it failed to jmn ide the 
country with a currency of uniform value; it 
W'as in part to remedy this defei't that the Na- 
tional Bank Act was ]>assed in 18O3. 'fhe impo- 
sition of the 10 percent tax on state banknote 
circulation seemeti to he a death blow to the 
state systems. The check book was not largely 
in use, anti no one had conceived the possibility 
of satisfactory commercial banking w ithout the 
note issue privilege, 'fhe immedi.ite result w'as 
the concentration of banking under federal 
power, the state banks being either liquidated 
or converted into national banks. 'This prtK^ess, 
although It provided a uniform banknote cir- 
culation, did not in other w’ays drive tow'ard 
ccntialization, for the brat^ch systems w'erc de- 
stroyed and the new’ unit national banks were 
not subjected to suen control as w<)uld abate 
substantially their indepetulent action. Until the 
early i8<So’s state banking continued to be of 
minot mportance. (Gradually, however, it canie 
t(# be nwgiiized that note circulation was not a 
necessay part of every profitable banlv, and the 
states began to make more and more liberal 
provision for .state chartered institutions. In 
general the codes W'cre modeled after the Na- 
tional Bank Act with note issue provisions 
omitted, and often with decidedly le.ss control 
of original incorporation and subsequent opera- 
tion. The unit bank idea became dominant, and 
in an effort to give facilities to the whole popu- 
lation units became loo small for safety or effi- 
ciency. Not a little of the growth of the state 
systems is to be a.scribed to an effort to evade 
even that modicum of capital investment and 
public supervision demanded by the national 
law'. With every legislature working independ- 
ently on tlie banking problem lack of unifonnity 
was inevitable; but with continued copying of 
the banking codes from state to state and through 
the example of the better state systems and the 
national banks substantial progress was made 
before the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, 
and not a few states had arrived at a standard of 
banking efficiency comparable to that of the 
national banks. Since 1913 the Federal Rcserv'e 
System has been able to bring considerable 
pressure for higher standards for both state and 
national banks. Unlike the National Bank Act, 
the Federal Reserv e legislation was not intended 
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to destroy the state systems. Its facilities ha\e 
been offered freely to such state institutions as 
can meet inemlnTsliip recjuiremenls comparable 
with thosi* imposed on the national banlvS. It was 
hoped that in this way some seml>lanee of uni- 
formity mi^dit l)e brought into the banking sys- 
tem; but up to tile present time, jiartly because 
of failure to meet reejuirements and for other 
H'asons, the slate banks ha\e tended to remain 
aloof from the f ederal Keser\e System. At the 
end of 1931 there were only state bank 
members and a substantial number, about 3200, 
were* t‘ven rt' fusing to use the check collection 
iacilities of the sysUan. 

ddu* state systems as they exist today are 
based fundamenlally on the principle of free 
banking. In geiu-ral any lesponsible group m<x‘t- 
ing tlu‘ re(jiiirt‘m<‘nts of the law may o?-ganize a 
ban).. Charters are granlet) under geiuMal laws, 
often but not always subjirt to the discretion 
of the supi-rvi.sorv autliority. Not witiistanding 
the increasing caution in the organi/atioti f»f new 
banks, it stnans fair to say that the states bav(‘ 
otlerc'd charters much more fiecK than has the 
national government. As to tin* capitalization 
re(|uirem(‘nts, there has betai <1 markttl teiid- 
(‘Ticy to j)kict‘ the minimum low enough to make 
jvossible th(‘ existence of a bank at the smallest 
crossroads trading ]’»oinl. In larger towns more 
cajutal is ixxjuired. I'sually there will be found 
definite regulations providing for the withhold- 
ing of divitlentls until .1 cert.iin surjdus fund h:is 
been created, aiul also in case their payment 
shouhl impair tlu* exi.sting capital. In many 
cases, but n(;l in all, double liabilit;> attaches to 
tlie stock. State commercial banks leLcivt* de- 
jiosits subject to check and on time pavnuait 
agreements. In .some states, jiarl icu larly in the 
east, savings accounts ar<‘ in large measure car- 
ried in special savings institutions; but in other 
sections ibis biisiiuss is done by commercial 
banks and trust comj>anies. ddie stat<‘S have 
engaged largelv in ]>lans for de]M)sit j^rotcction. 
Ileginning with ()klalioma in tleposit guar- 
anty s(’benu‘s were set u{> by WashingUin, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan.sas, 'IVxas 
and l\lississij’>j>i. 'Tlu'se ambitious ellorts have 
witlioijt exception taidixl in disaster, leav ing be- 
hind millions in unsettled debts. Definitv* re- 
serve reijuirements arc generally inij^osed on 
.stale l>anks, and these on ]>aj>er are often in 
excess of the retjuirements set for national 
banks. In many instances, however, the defini- 
lioii of what i:onstituti‘s reserve is quite liberal. 
Kestrictions on loans and investments are ordi- 


narily less rigid than those of the National Bank 
Act, cs]>ecially in respect to real estate lf)ans. 
ihiblic supervision varies considerably in cfFcc - 
tiveruxss from state to state, but with a few T\(»tablc 
exceptions it has not yet reached national bank 
standards. Generally examinations are greatly 
hampered hy lack of funds, ai'd in far too many 
cases political influence still affects the selection 
of examiners. In certain states, particularly Cali- 
fornia and Michigan, the unit bank is rapidly 
giving way to branch banking. 

In other states where laws have been un- 
favorable to branch dcvelopTnent there has been 
a large growtli of group and chain organization. 
While many .states arc still oflieially committed 
to the maintenance of unit banks, lirancb, group 
and chain banking bavt‘ found better op[)ortuni- 
ties nnd<‘r stale tlian under national law. (iroLi]> 
and chain banks, JiowevtT, may cut acro.ss .state 
and national s\ .stems, ami therein lies an added 
opportunilv for confusion in public siipervi.sion. 
WluMi tlic Federal Iv(\serve Act was passed, it 
was found tiiat laws of most states usually re- 
((uir(‘d anuMitlimait lu'fore their banks could join 
the .system. 'rhcs<‘ changes were obtained with- 
out much tlifhcnllv, although some banking 
departments oflertal little cooperation. Aside 
from the larger instil iitions few state banks havx' 
caretl to join. Many cannot meet minimum cajn- 
tal rcvjiiirements; f)Uiers object to various re- 
strictions; while still others s(‘e no advantage 
which cannot rc^adilv l)c secured from corro 
spomleiil l)anks. 

'J’h(‘ .slate banks h.ivi .had a less favorable 
solvenc'v record than the national banks. From 
i<>2i to i()32 inclusive st.ite banks w'ith 

clcqx>siis amounting to 1^3, 73 8,624 ,000 ^57^ 

national banks havaiig deposits of i ,l43,857,- 
ooo vveav reported bv the United States coinji- 
troller of the curreney as having failed. In any 
attempt to account for the larger proportion of 
failures among state banks, bovvevcT, it .should 
be reinemlH‘rc‘d that small unit size, less chance 
for diversific'alion and concentration of loc'ation 
in agricultural sections with special and in recent 
years overw helming hazard have been more 
characteristic of state than of national banks. 

ddie future of .state banking is uncertain. 
'Fhere has been insi.stent demand for concen- 
tration of all banks wathin the Federal Reserve 
Sy.stcm and under federal charter. Such de- 
mands will doubtless be strongly resisted by the 
states and will b<‘ slow of realization. In the 
opinic»n of some writers it is small scale unit 
banking rather than dual state and natioruil con- 
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trol which has hceii a major cause of trouble. 
The state banking s}'stcms have played an im- 
portant part in the ecoiKnnic development of 
the country, and it is not unlikely tiuit they will 
continue to do so. While perhaps few competent 
baidvcrs would advocate dual banking as a mailer 
of ai)stract theory, it must not be forgotten that 
the system as it stands represents a historical 
d(‘vclo}>ment and that it is often more effective 
economics to improve a.nd utilize what exists 
than to destroy and build anew. 

3. Ray Cable 
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ST.VIT: (A)\lA<]\^]LK ]\ I PM'ld:i ) S'l.VJTS. 
d’he governments of the states jday a tlouble 
role in the CnilctI States. J^'rotn tin* ]>oint of 
\i<‘vv of the goxcnuucnt of the union they are 
in.strumcnts of local government. From that of 
the peoples of the several states they .ire organs 
of .scjxiratc bodies {)olitic and instruments f>f 
central government. In the beginning this latter 
asjiect was dominant. It was reflected in the 
de.scription of the states in eai Iv slate constitu- 
tions as “free, sovereign, and independent” 
commonwealths. It was confirmed in the di.stri- 
bulion of powers between the states and the 
union under the constitution of Some 

carefully liinitvxl powers were delegatetl to the 
federal government and a few others were ex- 
pressly denietl to the states. All the remaining 
governmental powers were n‘served to the states 
respectively or to the peojde. 1 lowe\ er, the 
identity of the people mentioned in the dis- 


tributive clause of the federal constitution was 
not wholly clear. One opinion was that the 
people referred to were tlie peoples of the sev- 
eral states. In 1861 this ojunion was explicitly 
incorporated in the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States of .America. Another was that 
the w'ord meant the ]>cople of the 1 hiiled States. 
The logic of events dictated the ultimate act ept- 
ance of the latter opinion, w hich signalizctl the 
triumph of the national point of v iew. As a re- 
sult the state goveruincnls have conu^ to he 
n*garded primarily as instruments of local gov - 
ernment. 

The powers of the states aj^pear to he of great 
importance bom either ])oinl of view. In the 
first pi. ICC, they have the powers aj>]>n»priate 
for ihc organs of vigorous bodies jxihlie. 'I'lu'.se 
iiK*lude. tl:e power to make aiul alter institu- 
tions • ff governriKMit within the state, subject to 
tlie eoiulition that thev he repiihliean in form; 
the p )wtT to regul.ite ttie sullrage in ledvTal as 
Well as state ek'ctions jU'oviiled, since the adop- 
tion of tlK‘ h'lfieenth anti Nineteiaith anuaul- 
ruents in 1871 and i()20 rt's)K‘etivt'l\ , that no 
citizen he denietl the right to vole on account 
t)f race, color, pnwioiis condition of servitudi^ 
or sex; the power to levy anti collect taxes, 
e\et‘pt upon interstate and foixagn eommerct* 
and upon instruments ol the iedtM-.il ji^overn- 
meiil; the power to make anti (“iiloree jxilit'e 
rt‘gulations of all kimls, provitled, since the 
atloptioii of tin* Fourteenlti Amtaidimmt in 
iSBS, that no person he deprived ol hie, liberty 
01 propiM'lv without due j>n>eess of law or he 
tleiiied the t'tjiial protection of the laws; the 
power to promote the general welfare by fVistcr- 
ing religion anti etliieation and supplying public 
services of ever}' kiiul except the few', notably 
th<‘ jKKStal sta'viety wliicb are entrustetl to the 
federal government; and the ]M)wer to deal with 
the whole subject of private l.iw, inelutling tlie 
regulation of the vital institutions of modern 
civilization, tht‘ iamilv anti the system of ju'ivale 
ju'opertv . in addition the slate governments may 
exerei.se further powers as agents ol the union 
thnaigli the atlo]>tion of suitable me.isures by 
the federal government. There is nothing in the 
federal constitution to prevtmt thi‘ utilization of 
the stale admini.strative machinery for national 
purjKKses, as was attempted in the ea.se of the 
lirst federal fhigitive Slave laiw; and there seems 
to Iiave betm in the early years of Ciiited States 
liislory a widespread expectation that the federal 
government would use the ofheers of the state 
in this way. 
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Circumstances have prevented the state fijov- 
ernments from maintaining an importance cor- 
responding to the extent of their ]K>wers. y\s 
atjents of the union they failed to pive satisfac- 
tion because they proved incaj^able of adminis- 
tering national measures in a national spirit. 

I'he federal government has consequently been 
obliged to develoj) its own administrative agen- 
cies. As instruments of central government in 
the states they have been disappointing, beaiuse 
the tasks confronting them have tended to out- 
grow the boundaries of the states and to overtax 
their lesources. At first the subjc‘c-t matter of 
government within the states was chiefly local 
business. The original stale governments were 
comparativ(‘ly inactive and inexpensive. At prc^s- 
ent the improvement of the means of communi- 
eation, the rise of large scale ca]ntalistic industry 
dependent upon a nation wide market, the 
development of interstate cv)mmerce, the growth 
of a national literature and a national self-con- 
sciousness, all contribute in giving the public 
affairs of the states a national character. In addi- 
tion the state boundarit's unfortunatel\ have 
been determined by the accidents of history and 
the convenience of puldic surxeyors rather than 
by the needs of the j>eople. 'The financial re- 
sources of the stall’s, altliough they have grown 
with the increase of pojnilation and of wealth, 
have not kept pace with the cost of state govern- 
ment. The ]>ractical capacity of the states to 
meet their responsibilitii-s is conseciuciitly un- 
cxjual to their powiTs. d'hc stale governments 
should be much more active and expensive than 
they have been or are likely to be. 

The position of the .states in the federal sys- 
tem lias been greatly altered in response to 
changing circumstances. In recent years the 
federal government has taken over a portion of 
the burden of the state governments by means 
of grants out of the national treasury in aid of 
.state activities. 'I’liese federal grants-in-aid 
have been most generous in connection with the 
improvement of public roads and recently with 
the relief of the victims of economic depression. 
But the federal government has not shared the 
burdens of the state governments without also 
encroaching upon their powers. More important 
have been the inroads upon the powers of the 
state governments through the growth of the 
custom of looking to Washington for the solu- 
tion of problems which the states have found 
too difficult. The fostering of agriculture and of 
urban industry affords numerous illustrations 
of this tendency, which has been confirmed by 


the practise of giving a broad interpretation to 
those j^rovisioiis of the federal constitution 
which regulate the distribution of power be- 
tween the fediTal and the state governments. 
Actual amendment of the federal constitution so 
as to restrict the j’lowcrs of the states has been 
surprisingly infrequent. y\part from the recon- 
struction amendments adopted at the close of 
the Civil War, formal amendment has been of 
much less consequence in the development of 
the federal system than the informal changes 
resulting from the organization of national polit- 
ical ]XLrties and the domination of American 
politics, .stati* as well as national, by the presi- 
dential elections. But the reconstruction amend- 
ments, esj>ccially tlic due process danse of the 
Fourteenth, have profoundly altered the position 
of the .stale governments in the American con- 
stitutional system. 

'File con.stitntional history of the states is 
closely connecteil with that of the United States. 
The original }>rinciples of American government 
were derived from three sources, the political 
j)hiIo.sophy of the Ivnglish Whigs, the law and 
custom of the haiglish constitution and the prac- 
tical experience of the American peojde under 
the colonial governments. Hence aro.se the gen- 
eral belief in natural rights and written consti- 
tutions, the separation of powers, trial by jury, 
representative governiTienl anil fri’quent elec- 
tions. But there was little uniformity in the 
actual forms of government in the original states. 
Most of the original .state constitutions pro- 
vided no elleethe cheeks upon the authority of 
the legislative branch ol the state governments, 
and the boa.sted balance of the constitutional 
sy.stems was very imperfect. In all the states, 
despite the clamor about the rights of man, the 
owners of pro[H‘rty, especially of land, possessed 
special privileges in eonneclion with elections 
and the holding of public office. Idie dominant 
political iileas were worked out mo.st logically 
in the original con.siitutions of New’ York (1777) 
and Massachusetts (1780), which in turn greatly 
inllucnced the framers of the federal constitu- 
tion (1787). The latter established a standard 
form, w hich was faithfully copied by the framers 
of state constitutions; and at jirescnt, despite the 
increasing diversity in the circumstances of the 
states, there is an imj^rcssive uniformity in the 
structure of their governments. There is much 
more variation in the distribution of powers 
among the departments of state government. 
In general the constitutional history of the 
states, like that of the United States, has been 
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characterized by the strengthening of the execu- 
tive and judicial branches at the expense of the 
legislative, and of popular control (ucr them all. 
In most of the state governments, however, 
these developments have gone much further 
than in the federal government. 

At present all the forty-eight states possess 
governments with bicameral legislatures and 
independent executives, and most of them also 
have an independent judiciary, 'bhe state senates 
differ from the more popular legislative cham- 
bers chiefly in the smaller number of their mem- 
bers. Members of the lower chamix-rs are usually 
elected for terms of two years; senators, lor two 
or four years, (jlovcrnors and various other ex- 
ecutive oflicers are elected at tlie same time as 
legislators for terms of two or four years; and 
in most states judges also are ehrtetl hv the 
voters, although lor longer terms. State election:, 
are almost universally lu-ld on the same day^'* 
as the federal elections, 1 ujcoiiditional universal 
suffrage exists in about half of the slates; in the 
others there are literacy, property or poll tax 
revjuiremenls. ddie state governors generally 
}K)ssess a much more drastic veto jiovver than 
that of the resilient and als(; wider powers over 
the appropriation of public monev . In most 
states the stale jiulieiary has a more extensive 
power than that of the Supnane C'ourt of the 
United Stales to declare the acts of the coonii- 
natc departments of governinent unconstilu- 
lional. This results from the greater devtOop- 
ment ()f eoustitutioual limitations ujion legisla- 
tive power in the stale constitutions, limitations 
both of a sub.stantive and of a jirocedural nature. 
The powers of the elt'Ctorale are also more 
numerous and cfftH^tive in the state governments. 
In nearly all the states constitutional amend- 
ments may not be adopted without the a]>j>rovaI 
of the voters, and in about a third of them such 
amendments may be initiated directly by the 
voters and ratified by them without the inter- 
vention of their representatives. In a larger 
number the voters may initiate ordinary legis- 
lative measures and adopt them without legis- 
lative approval or may require that such meas- 
ures which have received legislative apj^rov.il be 
referred to them for final action. In a few states 
the voters may call constitutional conventions 
without any action by the ordinary legislature.s, 
and the whole yirocess of constitutional amend- 
ment and revision is brought within tlie range of 
popular control. 

'rhe working of the state governments, like 
that of the federal government, i'' greatly de- 


fx'ndcnt upon the operations of j^olitical partit*s. 
The rigid separations of the legislative and exec- 
utive departments, the peculiar distribution of 
powers among them and the large number of 
public officers to be electetl by the people create 
a need for more organization than is provided 
by the written constitutions, d'his need is in- 
creased by the decentralization of state admin- 
istration and the independence of state adminis- 
irativ'c officers, ddie response is a system of 
elaborately organized political parties and the 
infusion of the spirit of partisanship into the 
entire political structure, d’he voters themselves 
are enrolled in the })arties under the authority 
ot law, and the whole electoral system, federal, 
state .lud loc:u (witli the exception of municipal 
elections in a growing number of cities), is 
domin.'lt'd by partisan interests. The siijxTior 
im}>oj'tance of fedtMal, especially presitliMitial, 
<'l<v(ions comjH'ls the subordination of state to 
federal issues and exaggerates the inevitable 
(lislinrtion between party government and pop- 
ular g(»vcrnrnent in the states. I'arty manage- 
ment becomes:! I . essential (‘lement in the process 
of government and the recruiting of party vvork- 
<‘rs and the financing of partv activitiivs become 
a kind of public enterprise. All the slates have 
gradual! V assumed a gre.iter responsibility for 
the conduct of elections and mosi of tluan havx‘ 
exjxTimented with the regulation of party organ- 
ization and ]>artv finance. But the prolession of 
polities in the stales continues largely to escape 
public control and the ]>ouer of extraeonstitu 
tional political machines remains a striking fea- 
ture of state government. 

d’he ixoihiet of government in the states is 
very unecjual. d'he personnel in some is much 
superior to that in othiTs and compares not 
unfavorably with the stall of tlu‘ federal giwern- 
ment, but in most states it is manifestly inferior 
to that of the federal government. Some slates 
have sliown initiative and enterprise in the 
making of laws and the administration of public 
afhiirs. Others have lagged far behind. In gen- 
eral the federal government has displayed greater 
resou reef Illness and competence in dealing with 
the urgent problems of a changing world. Yet 
the states have demonstrated their usefulness as 
laboratories for e.xperimenting with novel meas- 
ures of social and indu.strial policy. Many arc 
handicapped by their limitations as political 
aiul administrative areas. All are burdened with 
an ancient system of local government in coun- 
ties aiul tow nships, ill suited to the requirements 
of a high powered machine age. The growing 
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centralization of local administration in the state 
governments, however, should bring them new 
opportunities of puidic service and lend to offset 
in some measure the loss of power and prestige 
which results from the steady encroachment of 
the federal government upon their original held 
of action. 
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S'TAdd^ LI AlMLrrV. 'The responsibility of the 
indivielual in contract and tort is almost an 
axiom of mature legal systems. State liability, 
however, still constitutes a distinct ]iroblem. As 
long as tlie st.ite’s sphere of acti\ity was very 
limited, the problem was not jnessing. But with 
the risi- of tin* industrial era ami tin* conse<.|uent 
necessity for expert regulation which a congress 
or a jxirliament could not suj^ply and with the 
growth of go\ernmcntal control and sufHTvision 
of (Miterprise, tliere lias come into exisitmce a 
sphere of governmental activity known as ad- 
ministration, which embraces all three of the 
traditi^Mial aspects of gov<*rnmental powers - 
legislative, executix eand judicia!. As administra- 
tion has t'xpanded to extraordinarv ju'oportions, 
the need for tlie protection of the individual 
against it has become intensified. 

Starting from \arying historical foundations 
and j>remi.ses the (ierman, hVench, haiglish ami 
American systems developed in the beginning 
of the nineteenth cmitury different forms of con- 
trol o\'er those who wield(‘d go\ernmeiital 
{'lowers. Kncroachmeiits upon indi\idiial liberty 
were in all these systems designed to be kept, in 


principle, within the limits of social necessity. 
Yet who was to draw the line.^ Who was to judge 
whether the line hatl been drawn properly.^ 1 lere 
indigenous history and tradition determined the 
answer. In f>ne eoimtrv susplelf)!! of the cxeeu- 
tive, in others siis]heion of tlu‘ legislature and in 
hVanee suspicion of the courts ]>rodueed varying 
institutions designed to achieve control over the 
governmental machiiKN (iermany by statute and 
France by the practise of its C'ouneil of State 
liavx* admitted gowrnmenlal liability to the in- 
jur(‘d individual to a far grt^ater degrt'i^ than has 
England or (he United States. Within the past 
feW' years, however, the last two eouniries jia\'e 
witnessed k*gislative moxenuaits desigmxl to 
make the government suable lor tfu' torts of its 
officers and employees, as tliey had aln^ady been 
suahlt^ in eonlraet. Hut while on tlie continent 
goV(‘rnmenlaI tort liability is regarded as a be- 
lated recognition of a seli-e\ident obligation, 
for tlu* Anglo-American mind it constitutes 
something of a leg.il rcNohition. 

On th<‘ continent jurists began W'itb liberal 
premises. Stei'jied in juristic conceptions of cor- 
poratcncss, tiny construed legislative sileiuv as 
the e(]ui valent of eonscait to suit. IVrhaps this 
continental de\ t^lopmcait owed much to Roman 
political lheor> . Its most important advanei* ov(‘r 
(ireek ihoughl lay in its conception ol posi- 
tive law, of It‘gislation, of ;m alistraet slate as 
distinguished from society in general, the idea of 
k‘gal ptM'sonahlv or eorpoiateness and ]H).ssibly 
the id<“a of so\ ereignt v. The .state ami the indi- 
vidual were ilistmet and ihc ir r(‘spe('ti\ e ()l>liga- 
tioiisami claims wen* the sulgeet of legal ri'gula- 
lion, practical administral i' *u :*:ui tlicori'tieal 
speculation. The state was de'-’m J m'cessary to 
law and to social existemv; but the indi\idual 
and bis protection, e\en .igainst the k’;r(>uji, con- 
stituted the principal nuso/i (J'e/rc of tlu* state - 
an idea at the liasis of pulilic )a\'' and ol modern 
democracy. 

'There were also moral jirops of irrespons’- 
bilitv — royal prerogatix e, divine right, sovereign 
infallibility —but wTli their weakening there 
came into being in the eighteenth century two 
important political laetors, the constitutional 
recognition of certain rights of the individual 
and the broadening activity of the .state. 'To be 
sure, political and limited jndii ial guaranties had 
long been known in Ikigland; but up to the 
pjcseut time it has been assunuxl in England and 
the Unitetl States that in the main {lecuniary 
protection against invasion of private rights on 
the part of ollicials was secured adecpiatelv by 
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conferment of a right of action under limited 
circumstances against the officer. 

On the continent and indeed in most of tlie 
llritish dominions the obligation to assinne li- 
ability in tort has long been rccogniy.etl. 'fhe 
concern of the statesman in these countries has 
been with the scope and extent of the obligation 
the state should assume; the concern of the jurist 
has been with the legal explanation. It has been 
conceded universally that for highly important 
governmental acts, such as legislation, judicial 
decisions and exceptional executive determina- 
tions, state responsibility for error or injury can- 
not be a.ssumed. E\en within these fields the 
continental courts have sought to discover an 
administrative act within the Inoadcr state func- 
tion and, apart from legislation, lunetlius made 
inroads on the area of irrespr)nsil)ir)i v. 

But there never has been e')m])]cie agrtHanent 
on the theories supjvirting state responsibifit v 
C'ontinental jurists had becTi familiar with suits 
against the state in “corporate” matters, ami in 
contract and property relations. In ]>ropert\ Ha- 
lations unlawful acts of ollicers imposed lia- 
bility, under the rules of the ci\ il code whereby 
a principal is liable for the acts of his agent. 
But with the institution of eminent domain be- 
fore them, recjiiiring compensation for formal 
lawful acts imposing dispro]M)rtionate sacrifice 
on the individual, cpiestions began to he raised 
by the jurists as to the validity and rigitlity of tlie 
classical distinctions between “eor]M)rate,“ or 
non -sovereign, acts on the one hand, and so- 
called “governmental,” or sovereign, acts on the 
other; doubts were exjiressed as to the propriety 
of the distinction between acts lawful and uii- 
lawdul, commanded and uneominanded, cotj- 
traetual and tortious. If the individual sustained 
an undue burden or loss at the hands of the 
govcrmnental machine, it seemed to Tnany, in- 
cluding both individualists and scKt.dists, that 
the community rather than the individual should 
bear it. Thus it happened, mainly iti the last 
generation, that legislatures and jurists began to 
break dowm traditional classifications and to re- 
gard at least the administrative acti^ ities of the 
state as subject to ap]iroximately the same legal 
rules and judicial control in beh;df of injured 
individuals as applied to the activities of any 
other corporation. 

'Idle courts and jurists of the early nineteenth 
century found an adetpiate explanation for this 
conclusion in the customary rules of private law, 
particularly in the theory of agency. By charac- 
terizing the officer as an ag^mt and the state, 


government or group as the principal, rules of 
}irivatc law' readily supplied a tlieory of t^nern- 
mcntal responsibility for wrongful acts of the 
officer— either implied iiegligenee in selection or 
supervision or the principaTs guaranty of the 
good conduct of his agent or the rule w hich im- 
poses automatic vicarious responsibility based 
on iilentifieation or representation. 

ddie sii])posed inailetiiiaey of the private law 
theories was suggested by those courts and 
writers who had bteoinc impressed with the 
intrinsic validity of the classical ilistinction be- 
tween corporate and governmental acts. While 
private L»\v conceptions were Llccrnctl sufficient 
for Corporate acts, tlicv were considered in- 
suffici.'il for governmental acts. Responsibility 
for tlie l.Ulei, indetal, usually dependtal upon 
express legislation. 'These views, based upon 
puhlu law c\|>lanations, were strengthciKal by 
tlie iletdsion of llu' Trench court in tin* ccl<‘b rated 
lUtuun cas(‘, in wbicli it was held that responsi- 
bility could not hi l>as(‘d on anv general rule hut 
was to be <*\plain(‘d l>v the eijuilable reconcilia- 
tion of the iim «* sts of llu* .slate and of the in- 
dividual. As the courts Ix'gan to assess damages 
upon the state tor many injuries, sui'h as stray 
shots by policiancn and explosion of munitions, 
w’ithout proof that any oflicerwas at iaull, many 
jiiri.sts became con\inc(‘d that the mciastic con- 
eej'tions of the private law' could not fit the new 
jurisprudi'iiec. J^)ssib]\ they did tlie private law 
an injustice. At all (‘Vents innumeral>Ie legal, 
}M)Iitical and phiT>sophical theories were ad- 
vanced from maiiv ijuarters to exjdain t)r to 
rationalize tlie new develojmients. I'hus there 
were advanced the thc^ories of social contract, 
social insurance and tjuasi-contract, which cither 
havi‘ been abandoned or else have l)i‘cn absorbed 
in the broader li'gal theories of “administrative 
fault” or “fault of the servict*” and governmental 
“assimi])tioji of risk” — theories in which the 
indixidua! oflicer’s tort becomes tenuous or fic- 
tional or is openly discarded with the greater 
emphasis ujion the operative fact of individual 
injury inflicted by the governmental machine. 

d'hc cycle from eminent domain had now" 
been virtually completed; and while the older 
tort theories still sustained most of the Ciises, the 
new' devt'lopments coiu:entraled attention ujion 
the effort to find broader juditical and philo- 
sophical foundations to support this modern 
legal structure. 'Thus there were advanced the 
doctrines of “ctjuality of burdens” or cipial pro- 
tection of the laws, of “vested rights,” of 
“cejuity” and of “special sacrifice” regardless of 
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tort, all of which were designed to demonstrate fair to the victim of the injury, to the subordinate 


that special sacrifices imposed upon or borne by 
the individual in the pursuit of the common aim, 
the administration of the public service, should 
be spread over the community as a whole in^ 
stead of being made to rest, as is generally the 
casein Anglo-American practise, solely upon the 
injured individual. 

'riie reason for this long continued and grow- 
ing injustice in Anglo-American law is to be 
found largely in a mediaeval English doctrine 
that “the king can do no wrong,’* which without 
sufficient understanding was introduced with 
the common law into the Thiited States and has 
survived mainly by reason of its anticjuity. The 
fact that the theory of absolutism which kept it 
alive in England never prevailed in this country 
and lias since been discarded by most mo- 
narchical countries of luirope has nevertheless 
failed to secure any effective legislative recon- 
sideration of the jiropriety and justification of 
the riile that the state is not legally liable for the 
torts of its officers. 

But whatever explanation, historical or un- 
historical, may have justified the English crown 
in asserting and obtaining immunity in tort, no 
such monarchical aid could legitimately be iii- 
vokeil by American courts. I ndeed in the famous 
case of Chisholm against Georgia (2 IbS. 41c)), 
decided in i7()3, the Sujireme Court of the 
Unitetl States held that the supposed grounds of 
immunity of a state from suit were without ap- 
plication in this country and that a state could be 
sued in the federal courts by a citizen of another 
state. As a result of this decision, which created 
consternation in the states, since they were 
heavily in debt after the revolution and feared 
that payment might be exacted judicially, the 
Eleventh Amendment to the federal constitution 
was adopted, prohibiting suit against a st;ite in 
the federal courts by a citizen of another state. 
With this setback to democratic notions of re- 
sp^msible government there came a great revival 
of political metaphysics, and the American 
courts outdid those of England in emphasizing 
the validity and immutability of the antiquated 
maxims. 

The doctrine of irresponsibility is not only a 
historical anachronism, but under present rules 
works gross injustice to all parties concerned and 
eviclences an inefficient public policy. The non- 
responsibility of the employing state, accom- 
panied by the theoretical resj)onsibility of the 
mistaketA or wrongdoing subordinate employee 

the limit of the vaunted “rule of law” — is un- 


ofliccr or employee and to the community. If the 
underpaid, subordinate employee is alone re- 
sponsible in law, the risk of accepting public em- 
ployment is unduly burdensome upon all except 
the financially irresponsible, and the detriment 
to the public service is great. Small pay with 
large risks induces a fear to enforce the law. It ia 
not a defense to the subordinate that he acted 
under orders of a superior, even the highest 
executive officer, if the order proves for any 
reason to have been illegal. It is at the same time 
obvious that the alleged remedy of the injured 
citizen will in most cases be altogether illusory. 

d’he recognition of any liability of the state in 
Anglo-American jurisdictions has been very 
slow, d'he English system of subjecting the 
crown to suit by petition of right (Petitions of 
Right Act, iKfio) has, however, been deemed a 
proceeding not of grace but of right, although in 
theory the fiat may be withheld at any time and 
is indeed withheld in claims arising out of tort. 
Practise has, however, developed the rule of law 
that the petition of right lies to obtain from the 
crown restitution of lands or goods; or, if this 
is impossible, then money damages for wrongful 
detention or damages for breach of contract, in- 
cluding g()ods supplied to the crown or to the 
public sendee. Curiously enough it was not until 
1M74 that it wiis (.lefinitely established that 
damages could be recovered for breach of con- 
tract [Thomas 7*. The Queen, (1874) L.R. 10 
Q.B. 31, 36]. In Ivngland damages for torts were 
recoverable against the wrongdoing officer, wdio 
generally at least could not plead in defense 
either reasons of state or command of the crown, 
or king. But even this limited protection to the 
citizen has now been much qualified by the 
growth of administrative justice wdth its recogni- 
tion of discretionary acts immune to judicial 
review. 

As for claims against state governments in the 
United States, the conviction is deeply settled 
that only by the most specific language will the 
legislature be able to impose liability in tort. 
Indeed wffien the California legislature made an 
appropriation to pay compensation to an indi- 
vidual injured by a tort of its prison officials, the 
statute was held unconstitutional as a “gift” to 
a private individual [Bourn 7’. Hart, 93 Cal. 321, 
28 Pac. q5 (1892)]. Special statutes, howwer, 
have occasionally been construed to admit the 
American state’s liability for torts of its agents or 
officers. Constitutional ]novisions in four states 
(Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, West Virginia) 
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prohibit any suits against the state-, although this 
does not jirevent the legislature from appoint- 
ing a board of claims to pass upon claims, witli 
recommendations to the legislature. On the 
other hand, in some twenty-one .states suits 
against the state are authorized eonstitutionalh , 
hut with possibly two exceptions these provi- 
sions are not self-executing and in only a few' of 
the states has tlie necessary legislatiott been 
passed. In most cases the determination of the 
board of claims is recommendatory only, re- 
cjuiriiig a legislative apj^ropriation, although this 
is also Tieccssary where the determination is 
final. 

In the United States tlie reluctance to abandon 
the divseredited doctrine of state infallibility may 
be due to the fact that it appears to be tempered 
by other rules of law ]H*rmitting suit against 
corporate bodies created by the state for ihe con- 
duct of state functions and, as lias already beeiv 
observed, against stati- ollleers as well, altln»ugh 
the courts ha\'e long and unsuccessfully souglit 
to determine w'hen a suit against an olHcer is a 
suit against the state. 

Not mturh more satisfactory results have been 
achieved in the attempt to dec-ide when the go\ - 
ernmentally owmed corporation is the alter ego 
of the state and when it is not. WhiU- local sub- 
divisions of the stale, like counties, .school di.s- 
tricts and municipalities, are suable, this fact has 
not served generally to make them legally re- 
sponsible to an injured member of the public. 
On the contrary, counties and school districts, 
having been held to be su 1x1 i visions of the state 
lor governmental purposes, share the state’s ir- 
responsibilit V for torts, if not its immunity from 
suit. Cities, on the other hand, jiresent to the 
courts the problem of determining when the 
function or activity in issue is go\ernmental and 
wdieii corporate, on the familiar theory that 
wdicn acting in the former capacity the city is but 
the agent of the state and hence imiiuine from 
the rule of respondeat superior, whereas in the 
latter capacity responsibility for torts is ad- 
mitted. But the duty of stating w hen the function 
IS gov'enimental and when corporate, a distinc- 
tion which in theory has a certain justification 
and is applied in Kurope to all political groups 
and not merely to cities, has resulted in the 
United States in innumerable but metaphy'sical 
distinctions and in anomalies without parallel. 
There is a fair degree of unanimity that police 
duty and fire fighting are governmental, and that 
the supply of water, gas, electricity and trans- 
portation is corporate But learned courts have 


differed as to w hether the collector of garbage, 
the street swevper or the driver of an ash cart is 
engaged in the sovereign governmental duty of 
caring for the public hcMllh or in the modest 
corporate function of caring for the streets and 
higlnvays. Why the cleaning or management of 
the strex-ts or the operation of public buildings 
or jniblic improvements or utilities is less gov- 
ernmental than the operation of sclu)ols, parks, 
playgrouiuls, hosjntals, city garbage dumps oi 
vehicles or why the extinguishing of fires or the 
management of schools and public vehicles 
generally is less corporate than su{ijilying gas, 
water ar:d power is not easv for the lavman to 
understand. Many courts have admitted that it 
is vai" to .ittempt to resolve the problem and, 
refusing to indulgt- in metaphysical distinctions, 
have justified their dt-cisious soU-lv on the rule of 
stare decisis in the ])articiilar jiirisilict ion 

d ims the Anglo- .'\nu‘rican svstc-m is not mi- 
pei'vioos to eonsidcraiions of social justice in 
impo.sing upon the eommuiiitv the ri.sk and 
luirden of certain tvpes of loss and injury falling 
upon innocent nxlixuliials. fliis is evidenced 
also In the statute.•^ wliich im]w»sc uivin cities or 
counties liahilily without fault for losses sus- 
tained through inoi> violence (see Rior). 'The 
New ^’ork C’oiirt of Appi-als in eoncvdetl 

liability for injur\ resulting inun stray shots by 
policemen, and tlux-t- states, as will be shown, 
recognize liahihtv for <-rrors of criminal justice. 

d’he f(‘il(‘ral goxcrnmeiit has to a hmit(*tl ex- 
tent opened the door to suit against itself, he- 
ginning with contract cases, and since ig22 in 
tort cases up to 1 000. Allhoiigii the constitution 
provides that j>ri\'ate j>ropert\ sliall not “he 
taken for public use without )ust conipeiisatii>n,“ 
there w’as no judicial means of making the re- 
(jiiirement effective until JS55 and elaimanls 
were conijn-lled to atljure Congress to redress 
their grie\ ances. 'I'he defects of this system, both 
for the elainiant and for the members of Con- 
gress, led to the establishment of the Court of 
C-’laims, with juri.sdiction in claims founded 
upon a “hnv of C’ongress, or upon any regula- 
tions of an executive dejxirtment, or upon any 
contract, express or implied.'’ By the Tucker 
Act of 1887 there were added “claims founded 
upon the Ckiiistitution of tlie United States,” a 
clause wliich has been held to l>c meaningless, 
ana claims “for damages, liipiidalcd or unliqui- 
dated, in cases not sounding in tort.” 

These jurisdictional clauses have been con- 
strued most strictly against the claimant. The 
owner of property taki-n by government oBieers 
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for public use must pro\'c that it was taken under 
an express or implied promise to pay for it. Not 
only will a ])romise to pay not easily he inifdied, 
hut the j>hysical act of “taking” must interfere 
so seriously with the pri\ate use that the injury 
and deprivation ar<‘ permanent and suhslantial 
and not merely temporary or conseLjuential and 
therefore tortious, and there must also he an 
intent to take. 'I'hiis denial (U* questioninii; of the 
f)wner’s ri^^ht to the ]>roperty — except in patent 
cases under statute, an exception created in iqio 
— by the ^overnnu-iit’s assertion of an adverse 
claim or denial of an intent to pay will de- 
feat n^cov^ery, for the taking is then tortious. 
C>>nse(juently the mon* flagrant and unjusti- 
fiable tht‘ government’s act, the less its liability 
becomes. Mori'over the eirt urnstances must not 
negative the owner’s open or tacit accpiiescenee, 
for otherwise the jdaintill will difeat that con- 
sensual rekition which is sujq^osed to underlie 
till* imjdietl contrac*l. Miav evitleiice of govern- 
mentai enrichment is insufhcient to raise the 
jmjdication of paynuait; a c(uasi-contractual ob- 
ligation will not be recognized unless, as in tort 
cases, it is covered by a special act of C'ongress 
ad hoc conferring jurisdiction, d’here are many 
other legal hurdles pl.iceil by judicial construc- 
tion in the way of ckiimants. Unless a claimant 
is fortunate enough to be able to surmount them 
all, he is likely to find his claim distnissed as 
“sounding in tort.’’ 

In recent years the force of circumstances has 
induced a growing tlisposition on the part of 
C’ongrt'ss to authorize suit in tort against the 
blnited States or to prov idt^ atlministrativ ma- 
chinery for the determination of legal resjionsi- 
bility under customary rules of law. Since i<;oo 
s])ecial statutes have been j)assed with increasing 
freijuency, either ajqiropriating funds, after 
committee investigation, to compensate for toit 
injuries of various kintls or referring such claims 
to the C'ourt of Claims or United St;ites District 
Courts for determination and jiulgment. A 
federal I'iinployer’s Liability Act has been 
])assed (sec Wokkmi-n’s kk )M1 ’j:nsati( )n). In tak- 
ing over the railroads and certain collateral .serv- 
ices during the World War, with the curious 
excejUion of the telegraj^h system, and in estab- 
lishing a Shipping Board for the ojHTation of 
merchant ships the government placed itself in 
the i^osition of a )>riv; te operator with respect to 
legal responsibility. On March 3, a com- 

jirehensive Suits in Admiralty Act was pas.sed, 
authorizing suits against the United States in the 
federal district courts for damage caused by and 


salvage .services rendered to public v^essels of the 
United Slates; this extended materially the 
scope of the act of March 9, 1920, relating to 
publicly owmetl merchant v^esseds. 

Cf>ngress has also passed a number of statutes, 
mainly sinci* the war, conferring a limited ad- 
ministrative jurisdictic)n on the heads of the 
various executive departmtmts to siltle claims 
for tort injuries arising in their departments. 
Even prior to the general act of December 28, 
1922, conferring powxT on the head of each ex- 
ecutive department and independent establish- 
ment to .s<^ttle claims for “damages to or loss of 
privately owned property” not over $1000, 
“cau.sed by the negligence of any officer or em- 
}df)Vee f)f the (ioviTiiment acting within the 
.scope of his employment,” numerous acts had 
been passed conferring on the heads of certain 
departments, mainly War, Navy and Post ( )fhc(‘, 
a limited }>owvr to settle tt)rt claims. Some of ihe 
provisions of these acts, renewed in annual de- 
ficiency a[q>ropnations or otherwise, extend the 
scope of th(‘ act of D(‘Cember 2(S, 1922, to per- 
sonal injuries and dispense with proof of negli- 
gence. 

Since J925 there has b(H‘n before C.’ongress a 
gentTal bill to make the federal government 
suable for the negligent or v\rongful acts or 
orni.ssions of its officers aiul employees. 'Lhe bill 
has undergone numerous ehauges, mainly pro- 
cedural. Having now received the almost unan- 
imous support of all the departments and the 
ccHiiptroller general, it seems likely soon to pass 
and receive pr<‘sidential approval. Its main pro- 
visions are an atlniission of liability for damage 
to pro}>erly, uj> to J50,ooc>, and lor pensonal in- 
jury or death, not exceeding S7500. lii addition 
to negligence “defect or insijlfici<‘ncy” of ‘‘ina- 
ehinerv, vehicle or apjdiance” is the source of 
liability for j)ersonal injury or death. (.’orj>ora- 
t.it)ns in which the government t)vvns 51 percent 
or more of the votiiig shart's and securities arc 
assimilated to the executive departments and in- 
dependent establishments. 

The prf)cediire for settlement is administra- 
tive if the claimant acreepts the settlement 
offered, and judicial if he does not. The (General 
Aeeoiinting Offiee, headed by the comptroller 
general, is authorized to settle claims, in agree- 
ment with the claimant aiuI after receiving 
evidence from the claimant and government 
department and, if necessary, subpoenaing wit- 
nesses. If the settlement is under $1000, the 
comptroller general can pay the claim out of the 
apjiropriation of the department whose em- 
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ploycc is at fault. Settlements abo\e Siooo must 
be certilied to Congress for special approval and 
appropriation. If the claimant is dissatisfied, he 
can hie an original suit in tlie Court of Claims, 
\\ithin one year of the unaecejned decision of the 
comptroller i^eneral or, if decision is delaved, 
within six months after lilinjt tlie claim. Many 
types of tori claims an*, ho\\e\er, excepteil from 
the bill, including claims arising from loss or 
miscarriage of mail matter; assessment or col- 
lection of taxes; losses ol persons in military or 
na\ al service; merchant marine and navv acts for 
which liability is ]>rovided liy statutes of i()Zo 
and 1925; acts of the Alien j‘ro]i<‘rty (histodian; 
administration of the quarantine laws. Hood con- 
trol and river, harbor and iru^ation activities; 
injuries to vessels and cargoes jias.dng thnuigh 
the I^inama Canal; injuries by military or naval 
foret^s \vhert‘ relief is otherwise provided; iniurv 
to or death ol a ]>risoner, necligenct* ot phvsi- 
cians or employees of a gov^-rnment hospital, 
dispensary or institution; injuries or death aris- 
ing from assault and battery; fais<‘ arrest or im- 
prisfinment, malicious ja'osecution, libel, slan- 
der, misreprt'sentation, deceit, inti rlerenct* with 
contract rights or any caimiinl act or the alleged 
effect of an act of C'ongr(\ss or executive order. 
'I'ort claims not enforceable under the act must 
be directed, as of old, to C'oiigrcss, wliere they 
are n'ferred to the Committ(‘e on Claims. Con- 
tributory negligence, to which intoxication and 
wilful misconduct are assimilated, is a liar to 
relief. Lawyers’ f(’es are limited. 

The proposed hinglish C’rown Proceedings 
Act, presented in T927 by a committee appointed 
by the lonl high chancellor (C’md. 2<S.|2), also in- 
volves r(‘v ision and amcTulmcnl of the law gov- 
erning ju'oceedings bv and against the crowai. 
Its movst striking features are the projv>sed repeal 
of the Petitions of Right Act, iS()0, the liability 
of the crown in tort and the* prov ision. g werning 
procedure. Suits against the crown arc umler the 
act to be assimilated so far as possil)le to suits 
against subjects. Suits, whether in tort or in 
contract, would tio longer be deju-ndent ujion 
his maje.sty’s fiat that right be done. 

Most Luro]>ean governments hav e long recog- 
nizetl that when an innocent ]>crs()n has been er- 
roneously convicted of crime, w hel her tortiously 
or by mistake, the state owes the injured person 
an indemnity. Several gmernnients extend the 
liability to cases of wrongful arrest and deten- 
tion. In the United States, as in khigland, the 
principle that judicial errors are in the highest 
degree governmeaUd and hence cannot be made 
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the subject of state peeunian' liability has pre- 
vetitcd the admission of the lialnlitv of either 
stale or judge, except in the states of C’alifornia, 
Wi.sconsin and North Dakota. Yet in Ihiglaiul a 
eentnry ago Jeremy Renttiam and Samuel 
Roniilly led a movement for legislative recogni- 
tion of tlie state’s fibligation to iiulemnifv the 
victims of such errors in the administration of 
justice. While no general bill has thus far birn 
jxissed, individual ap]u*o])riations havi- been 
matie bv Parliament in niimeroiis eases. Amer- 
ican legislatures have done the same. 

'Phe American statutes are strictly limited. 
The California act of n)i3 reejuires evidenct' 
that tile crime was not eonnnitted at all or if 
comm.lied that it was not conimiLtcal hv the ac- 
cused. North Dakota (1917) and Wisconsin 
(1913) merely reejnire that the elaimanl he “in- 
niK'em ” California limits the compensation to 
$5000 as a maximum, regardless of the length of 
the unjust imprisonmenr. Nortii D.ikota and 
Wisconsin ])r()\ ide that the rate of eom|HMisali(>ii 
sliall not he greater then $1500 a year; in North 
Dakota then a maximum administrative 
award of $2000 and in Wisconsin of ^5000, hut 
with provision in hoth stati‘s for recommenda- 
tion by thecomfHUisation board tf) the legislature 
of a greater amount it the hoard eonsid(M*s the 
statutory limit inadeijuate in a ]>artieular ease. 
In all three states the procedure for eom}'tensa- 
tion is hv petitif)n to an administrative board 
with af)peal, on ([luxstions of law if not of fact, to 
a court. 

Edwin M. Boiu hard 
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S'l'ATJi RESPONSlBILl'l'Y. 

KIMTY. 

STATE SOCIALISM. .SV^> Socialism. 

STATE SOVEREK^NTV. SW Soverkigoty; 

States* Ricirrs. 

S'LA'rE SLIC’CT^^SSTON is the acejuisition, by 
one or several states, of sovereignty over terri- 
tory which previously belonged to another state 
The record of changes in territ<n*ial sovereignty 
together with that of other cljanges in rulership 
constitutes the liistory of the major historical 
convulsions. State succession differs from revo- 
lution in that it concerns international, not 
domestic changes and from migration and na- 
turalization because it involves jurisdictir)n over 
territory and all j versons entering it, not merely 
over a certain number of individuals. 

Since international personality recjuires ruler- 
ship over territory, a state ceases to exist as a 
member of the family of nations if its entire 
territory is ann<‘\ed by another state. I'he an- 
nexetl state may either lose the tjualities of inde- 
pendent statehood altogether, as in the case of 
the Napoleonic concjuesis of many western, 
central and southern hairopean states; the ab- 
sor|)tion of small (German st<ites in nSoi, i<Si5 
and iS66 and of small Italian stales from i S5(> to 
1871; the British coiKjuest of South Africa in 
igoi; the incorporation i)f Montenegro into 
Jugoslavia in igi<S; and the numerous annexa- 
tions of native states in the se\eral continenis. 
Again, formerly independent state.s may become 
member states of federal stales. Illustrations are 
the states of the United States of America iti 
17S9, dVxas in 1S45, Switzerland in 1(848 and 
(Germany in j 8h() and 1871. The sanieeflect may 
be produced by so-called dismemberment, i.e. 
the simultaneous complete absorjnion of the 
territory of a state by several other states, which 
may result either from the disruption of a cen- 
tralized state, for instance, I*oland in 1795 or 
Westphalia and other Napoleonic states in 1815, 
or from the dis.solution of a federation or real 
union, such as the Holy Roman Empire in 1648 
and i8oh, a few republics in Central America 
during the nineteenth century, Sweden-Norway 
in 1905, Austria-Hungary in 1918. 

Partial losses of territory not affecting the 
international iilentity of the ceding stale have 
represented the most common type of state 
succession. In tiu* case of cession the surren- 
dered territor\ is acquired bv ot!u-r existing slates. 


'Phus German territories were secured by France 
and Sweden in 1648, Belgian territory by France 
in 1697, Swedish Pomerania by Prussia in 1720 
and Austrian Silesia in 1742 and 1763, Turkish 
and Polish territories by Russia and Austria at 
various times, French territories in America by 
Great Britain in 1713 and 1763. Other examples 
are the cessions to Napoleon and the retroces- 
sions of 1815; the Loui.siana and the Alaska pur- 
chase and the accpiisition of Florida, California, 
the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico by the 
United States in 1821, 1848 and 1898 respec- 
tively; the acquisition of Austrian possessions by 
Italy in 1859 and 1866; of Schlcsw'ig-Holstein 
and Alsace-Lorraine by (jennany in i8b6 and 
1871; of Peruvian territory by Chile in 1884. 
'Phere may be cited also the Japanese gains from 
China and Russia since 1895 as well as the many 
cessions under the peace treaties of 1919, the 
numerous cessions by nati\’e states and the great 
number of minor boundary adjustments. A se- 
cession takes ]^laci‘ when a part of a state’s terri- 
tory becomes an independent new state or a part 
of a newly formed state. This occurreil when 
Switzerland witlidrew from theemjnre, Holland 
from Spain, the United States from Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium from I lolland. the Latin American 
slates from Sj)ain and Portugal, the Balkan states 
from d'urkey, and when new states emerged fol- 
low'ing the Wf>rld War. In some cases less than 
full sovereignty is transferred and the ceding 
state may retain a restricted overlordship called 
suzerainty, as, for instance, Turkey in Bulgaria 
prior to 1909; (»r a whole state may remain partly 
independent under a so-called protectorate (y. 7 ’.). 

Mc.st major territorial changes have been 
caiist‘d by the single or joint oj)eration of many 
factors. Proselytizing directetl tow ard the spread- 
ing of religious or political dogmas and institu- 
tions was once important. Regionalism was 
partly re.sponsil>le for the absorption of small 
feudal units into national states and may in the 
future account for the liquidation of inter- 
continental empires as well as the absorption of 
national .states into larger and economically more 
efficient units, perhaps federations or empires of 
continental size. But nationalism combined with 
imperialism has been the most potent force in 
recent times. 

The precarioiisness of the political equilibrium 
may be seen from the fact that hardly any decade 
since 1648 lias passed without some major terri- 
torial change. While the results have usually 
been sanctioned by or embodied in treaties, 
most territorial changes of signilicance. wath the 
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exception of some territorial purchases and 
several formations of federal states, have actiiallv 
been effected by the use or threat of force and 
have in the main followed wars or insurrections; 
the desire of states to increase their territory is 
commonly regarded as one of the major causes of 
war. International regulation of state suceessitui 
has remained inelllcient and international at- 
tempts to prevent future territorial changes have 
been of limited elfcet and duration in the past, 
no matter wljether they ha\'e been directed 
against international aggression alone or, as in 
the case of the Holy Alliance, against domestic 
resurrections and secessionist tendencies as well. 
Moreover international principles providing for 
territorial changes without force- have on the 
whole remained restiicteel to demands for so- 
called self-determination aiul the apT)lication of 
local plebiscites. Idiese deiinnds are stil! doc- 
trines, neitlier generally applied nor recognized 
nor possessing the force of International h\\\. 
An international regulatiori of stale succession 
based on a consideration of all just reasons and 
vital factors would hardly take cognizance v)f the 
desire of local populations as the only decisive 
factor, would lead to results which could not be 
embodied in a few abstract rules and would need 
for its application the machinery of a superior 
world body interfering with national sovereignty 
to a degree not regarded as admissible by the 
present members of the family of nations. This 
woukl seem to be true also of attempts to 
diminish the tiemand for territorial changes by 
the international n-gulation of migration, access 
to raw materials and sales {lossibilities. It is 
easier to envisage tlu* desirability than the 
possibility of regulation of the occurrence of 
state succession in a calculable future. 

International regulation of the effects of state 
succession has likewise remained limited in 
scope and effect. The successor state acquires 
jurisdiction in the transferred area, including 
legislative power. While customarily recognizing 
as valid the old common law of the area until it 
is expressly modified, the successor stale is free 
to introduce its own laws or to create special 
laws at any time. The nationals of the losing 
state inhabiting the transferred area become 
subjects of the successor state, as a matter of 
course in the case of complete annexation or 
under special treaty provisions and the laws 
of the successor state in the case of cession, 
secession and dismemberment; former inhabi- 
tants domiciled outside of the transferred area are 
not necessarily affected by the change. Even 
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resident inhabitants may be exempted by special 
treaty provisions or laws of the successor state; 
or, as has happened more frequently in rtxrent 
times, the inhabitants may be given the right 
to opt for citizenship in either the ceding or 
the successor state. Whether or not the trans- 
ferred j>opulation acquires full citizenship status 
in the successor state tlepends entirely upon the 
latter; no * docs any rule of international law 
guarantee their interests against then new 
rulers: an international bill of rights exists 
for transicrred populations as little as for other 
populations. Pro\ isions in treaties safeguarding 
property rights ha\'e, however, been frequent, 
and until recently there was a grow ing tendency 
to Hint the j)OW'er of the successor state by 
so-called minority treaties designed to protect 
a varietv of individual rights as well as special 
organizations; treaties containing minority jjro- 
visions apply to a number of central and 
southeastern liuropean stales; but the system 
has not been extended to western powers t)r 
colonial areas. 

The effects of state succession on relations 
with foreign states and individuals have been the 
subject of extended controversy. As to treaties 
concluded by the ceding or annexed state the 
general rule would seem to hoKl that such trea- 
ties cease to apply and that those of the successor 
state begin to extend to the transferred area or 
the annexed state; there is sotne precedent, how- 
ever, for the continued a]>plieation of treaties 
concluded by thi* ceding state and concerning 
specilically the transferred area. While the suc- 
cessor state may expropriate property of the 
transferred population — this is, however, con- 
trary to usual custom —private property belong- 
ing to neutral foreigners remains protet'ted 
under international kuv; the successor state ac- 
quires immediately or may appropriate the pub- 
lic property of tlu* losing state situated in the 
transferred area; in disc of cession the treaties 
somet^imes provide for compensation to the ced- 
ing st<ite for such property. According to the pre- 
vailing opinion, supported by established prac- 
tise, the rules protecting foreign private property 
in the case of state succession apply also to 
property rights consisting of debts or contracts; 
debts must not be canceled because of state suc- 
cession. It is not established, however, that the 
annexing state succeeds to the debts of a totally 
annexed state, and there is increasing objection 
to rules which would burden a territory forever 
with financial obligations regardless of amount, 
beiieht derived from proceeds or consent on the 
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part of the j)opuIation. If a debtor state Joses a 
part of its territory, it is not mandatory that the 
successor state must contribute to the amortiza- 
tion; but sucJi contributions have been frequent, 
and assunij)tion of debts secured specificully on 
assets in the transferred area has been the rule 
rather than the excejUion. ilowever, creditors 
Jiav'e not i2ifre(|uently incurred losses tlirougli 
the iinpairnient of the paying capacity sutfered 
by a debtor state through loss of territory. In the 
case of cfaicessions fre<pient diihculties and 
controversies are caused by doubts concerning 
the ju'ivate character of tiie right, its legitimate 
origin and the fulhhntait of obligations in- 
('uinbent upon the concession holders. 

dd)t‘orii‘s according to which the acquiring 
state is the legal successoi of a totally annexed 
state are increasingly abandoned on the ground 
that they fail to conform to the jnactise of na- 
tions; e\di tlu' term “state succession" is being 
attacked and at times replaccnl by the more 
correct l(‘nn “clianges in territorial sover- 
eignty." Jn reality the lc‘gal effects of state suc- 
cession cannot b(* <‘\j)lainetl by tfie application of 
any general tlic^ory of a nietajdiysical character. 

lutNST 11 . Fri:.(’Hi:NTi:i,i) 
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Sl'Ad'h] UNIVERSITIES. Sec Univer.sities 
AND C'()bLi:(;i:s. 

Sd’ATind:lSS. See I^xpatriation. 

STAIT^S CU^NER.\L. See E.states General. 

S'l’Ad^ES 'RICH Id's. The phrase properly com- 
prehends l)ut one aspect of the autonomous 
sentiment that congeals around the nucleus of 
neigiiborliood or geographical proximity. The 
word rights indicates that a legal claim exists 


at least may be assumed to exist. States’ rights 
in any exact sense of the term are therefore as- 
sociated with federal tv]H‘S of organization. The 
word .stat(‘, dcriv(.‘d from the peculiar termi- 
nology of government in the United States, in- 
icates that the political units around which the 
autonoinous sentiment rallit's arc substantial in 
extent and acrordingly excludes the claims tik't 
are set uj) in connection with attemj’its to main- 
tain semi-indepcndencL in local govt'rnment, 
whether its basis is a statutory one buhvarked by 
long jiractise, as was true in Prussia, or, like 
“municipal home rule" in many parts of the 
United States, involves constitutional arrange- 
TTKails that are j>artly ledt'ral in character. 
States’ riglits of course neetl not be concerned 
primarily with the units of go\enim<‘nt in tlic 
n:inu‘ of which tlicy ari‘ espoused. In tlu* United 
States, for exanijde, regions h.ive betai more im- 
poilant tlian states at all jierioils in the countr} ’s 
develojiment. d'h(‘ rights of the latter have beiai 
utilized as the only available legal su]>]>ort upon 
which to rest tfie broader purjioses of sections. 

The emphasis that belongs to the geo- 
graphical ingredient ess('nlial to slat<‘s’ rights 
must be qualified in the light of the disjiosition 
of competing groups r;f all kinds to l(»ok for legal 
pegs n})on w hicli to hang tluar claims and griev- 
ances. 'The history of any federal system offers 
many instances in whicfi controversies that are 
ostensibly regional are found to involve geo- 
graphical factors only secondarily and inci- 
dentally. States’ rights in tlie full sense, how'- 
ever, require a (juickening of tfie awareness of 
locality. The outlook of llu^ region may be 
colored by the j^redominanct' of some c'conomic 
or social element, bin it is followed by class 
collaboration. 'Phis condition is a]>t to attend 
eitlier tfie pioneering stage of a new society or, 
at the Ollier extreme, tfie situation of .some racial 
or religious grouj) pocketed in a national en- 
vironment to w fiicfi it feels alien. Sejiaratism of 
the latter sort usually rests upon bases that cut 
across tlie industrial and class .stratifications of 
the general body politic. During periods of 
agitation and revolt, to fie sure, tfie discontents 
of geography and of class may unite in a common 
cause. 'Thus the socialist movement in Spain in 
1931 w^as aided fiy the long fermenting autono- 
mous spirit ol C’atalonia. Despite concessions 
made in the revolutionary constitution this spirit 
suivived to trouble and to weaken the new 
regime. 

'I’hc federal experience of the United States 
lias not only furnished most of the ideology of 
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states’ rights but has also illustrated the slow 
interchange of sectional attitudes that accom- 
panies the massing of personalty in a once pre- 
dominantly agricultural economy. In tlic early 
stages of littoral colonization tliere existed in- 
cipient centers of what might ha\c become 
genuinely divergent cultures. These were over- 
laid by rapid settlement in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The sectional friction that remained was 
increasingly economic. Even as early as 17S7 
James JMadison found reason I0 remark in the 
constitutional convention: “Look to the votes in 
Congress, and most of them stand di\ Ided b\ the 
gcograj)hy of the coimlry not according to the 
size of the states.” At the same time he pivilicted 
that “the great danger to ou’ gtaieral gt)\ctn- 
ment is the great southcin and northern inter- 
ests of the continent being ojij>()sed to eacii 
other” (“Yates’s MiTHi1t‘s” m ldl!v)t, joniitlia]. 
llic Di hafcs of the Srrcral Sttitf nti 

the Adoption of the Frdcnd (Jonstituiiofi, s \ols., 
2nd ed. Ehiladelphia vol. i, p. 465-6^1). 

The rise of cotton eultnn*, with ils deepening 
tlepcndence upoTi slave labor and the fixing of 
attention iipcm the exj>ort jnarket, brought 
autonomous and linally .separatist setitiment in 
the south. Facing a future in which n<»rth and 
w<?st would command a niajontv in the country 
as a whole, southern sj)okcsmcn sought a legal 
basis of defense, 'i'hc federal union was por- 
trayed as a compact among the state p()pnlatK»ns 
as entities. A corollary early devcloj>t*d was the 
doctrine of nidlifieation, under which state 
governments were attributed a veto on the en- 
forcement within their borders of national acts 
deemed by them to be ultra vir<-s. dliis was 
justified on the ground tliat no organ or group of 
organs within the central goNernment was com- 
petent to construe the .sco[>e of its p()wers. Re- 
sort to nidlifieation, at least in the form of non- 
C(K)peration, was not confined to nn( section. 
Jefferson’s embargo program, for cxainple, was 
dt'clarcd invalid by three state legislatures in 
New' England, and in iSo(; C’onnectieut refused 
to aid in its enforcement by the use of militia; 
wdiilc in the War of 1812, following the same 
general tendency, the authorities of Massa- 
chusetts declined to comply with a requisition 
for troops. On the eve of the Civil War, at a time 
when national legislation for the return of fugi- 
tive slaves was still favorable to property inter- 
ests in the south, views akin to nullification were 
officially proclaimed in Wisconsin. 

It was in the south, however, that the theory 
was most thoughtfully reasoned and most dra- 
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matically a.sserteil. The original provocation 
was not slavery directly but the policy ^f pro- 
tective tarifls. This seemed prejudicial to the 
agricultural t^eonomy which southern leaders, 
esjieeially after the second decade of the cenlurv, 
viewed as the ilestiny of their region. The con- 
gressional act of I1S2S exoked the South C’arolina 
Exposition (in original form a report drafted by 
John C. Calhoun for a legislative eoniiiiitlee), 
which expounded the right of milhlieatioTi; still 
higher duties in 1832 called forth the fonnal 
ordinance of luillilication. In the years that 
followed Ckilhoiiii elaborated tlie itle.i, articulat- 
ing it ii. a broader philoso}>hy regarding the 
protection of niinoritv interi‘SL>. ilis theory 
trealc ! the national government as the mere 
agtait <»f associated slates, in the population of 
each which resitled indivisible .soMTcignty. 
'Ehe eomjiael by which the st.ites eoo}>erated 
through a common instrument was tjualilied by 
the right of withdrawal; secession was legal. 
Such a conception of stales’ rights, at once so 
drastic and so careful, lias hardlv had a eountei 
part in the lit^aaiure of oilier federal systems. It 
was faintly tx fioetl in the writings of the Bava- 
rian jurist Max von Sevdel; but although he 
denied that secession was treason, he was willing 
to describe it as breach of treaty. 

When the north and west bv arms successfully 
resisted secession, the intellectual edifice of 
states’ rights eollajxsed. Tlu‘ vagiU‘ slogan tliat 
survived, although still iutliieiitial in constitu- 
tional interpretation, was political rather than 
legal. In the postbellum south Avliite supremacy 
rejilaced slavery as the “]>eeuliar institution.” 
I*Vom this standjioint alone did the new align- 
ment regarding .states’ rights resemble the old. 
d’he agricultural sections of the country w'crc 
iiieieasingly conscious of dependtaiee iqion the 
nati(»nal I'reasury. C'onfronted bv industrial in- 
tcgralioii, thev were more and more disposed to 
invoki* the eorreelive of centralized govern- 
mental control. On the other sitle states’ rights 
began to draw lip servii*e in regions of coiieen- 
trated personalty. 'I’he proclamation of the Six- 
teenth AmeiKlmenl in iqi^, permitting income 
taxation w’ithout afiportionmenl among the 
states according to yi()]nilation, signalized more 
than a revolution in national finance. In con- 
junction with the unlimited “spending power 
of Congress,” it w'as implicit with far reaching 
and I utter controversy. Although fundamentally 
a conflict of classes, the frictions were first mani- 
fested on regional planes of cleavage. It was 
significant that a state like Massachusetts should 
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break a laiice in behalf of the new tyj)e of states’ 
ri^jhts, when its legislature instructed the state s 
legal representati\'e to bring an action in the 
Supreme Court in an elFort to enjoin a congres- 
sional act of i()2i whereby financial aid, ap- 
portion<‘d according to population, was offered 
to cofiperating stalt^s in a eomhitied attack on the 
maternal death rate. 'The resulling decision 
[Massaclnisetts Mellon et ah, 262 II. S. 447 
(i(;23)J aj)parently placed i>eyond effective 
challenge the power of Congress to suT4>ort non- 
mandatory ser\iees, whether conducted directly 
or facilitatcal l)y grants-in-aid to state or local 
units of goveriinient. 

Broadly therefore tlie uneven ripening of 
urban industry was reversing the position of the 
major economic <“lt*nients regarding states’ 
rights, l^ringing in its train a shift in the jM>litical 
attitmles of the geographical sections. Several 
incidental factors contribuUHl to these tenden- 
cies in tlie decade after i(;20. 'J'lie osmotic dis- 
turbances engendered l)v national prohibition, 
esjieciall) in noitheastern urban centers, threw 
humble ]H‘ople on the side of wealth in confused 
opposition to centrali/ed government. In the 
same region and among th(‘ same elements also 
(^itholic anxieties, beginning with concern for 
the safety of parochial schools in a iM'eponder- 
antly Protestant country, ramified ribscurely 
into various issues connected with family and 
church influence; the result was an attitude that 
spreatl from agitation against any increase of 
national educational acti\ity to a tiefensive posi- 
tion in federal n lations generally. 'The conflu- 
ence of all of these streams was illustrateil in the 
wave of ilisapju'oval that engulfed the constitu- 
tif>nal amendment for national regulation of 
child labor submitted by Congress in 1924. 

eVisscrossing within regions, however, seemed 
likely to picAcnt the ri-alignment on states’ 
rights from becoming clear cut on either side. In 
the south, in aiklition to the in\et crate preoccu- 
fiation with tlie hazards of white control, tlie 
incipient mamifacturing centers were disposed 
to view’ proposals to eejualize the conditions of 
competition b\ means of national labor stand- 
ards as evidences of the “covetousness of New' 
hdiglainr’- to rtrall a phrase from the allusion 
to child labor hi the mes.sage of (lovernor 
Bickett of North Carolina in 1917; in another 
part of this .same speech he referred to the g(K)d 
roads which the tederal aid road act passed by 
Congress in the }> receding \ear had at last put 
within I each of his state, in the urban stales 
wealth in personahy, although glib in talking 


states’ rights as a foil iK)th ro heavy taxation and 
to inconvenient regulation, had too much to 
gain from unifonnity and from the promotional 
activities of the national government at home 
and abroad to attack centralization seriously. 
Least of all did those connected whth this inter- 
est care to a.ssail the most cramping restriction 
on state autonomy; that is, the due process 
clause of the Fourtec'iith Amendment. The 
rights talked of were less those of states to act 
than of individuals and of groups to be let alone 
both by nation and by states. 

Still further elements of internal conflict may 
he traced, 'i’hus while personalty was beginning 
to take up the slogan of states’ rights, real prop- 
erty everywhere, in city lus well as countryside, 
w^as tending to favor govenimental forms and 
relationships that j^romiseil to alleviate the tax 
burden upon real estate by tapping new sources 
of revenue and by iitili/ing larger areas of ad- 
ministration. 'The situation in the public land 
states, comjirising eleven in which the national 
domain still constituted a large part of the sur- 
face, further ilhi.strateil the blurring of sectional 
attitudes. Common jiroblems and grievances 
had long mad(‘ these stales .self-con.scious as a 
group. 'They were at once irked by their de- 
pendence upon the central govtamment and at 
the same timi* thoroughly conlirmed in their 
close rclationshi})s with national administration. 
Such a question as the appoitionment of the 
water resources of a si ngh‘ river basin, like that 
of the Colorailo, moreover might lead the people 
of one state to favor development at the hands of 
Congress, while the spokesmen of a neighbor 
talked bitterly about the invaded prerogatives of 
sovereign commonwealths. These were some of 
the inconsistencies attending the broad shift in 
the basis of stales’ rights. The underlying pat- 
tern of the change was sufhciently marked, how- 
ever, to con.stitute an important clue to contem- 
porary politics and political theory. 

The Volte-face traced in the Ihiited States 
may be considered a normal expectation in any 
federally organized country that develops im- 
portant concentrations of capital. I'hese need 
not be industrial in the narrower sense of the 
term, 'riius in Brazil the rich coffee growing 
section, centering in the state of Sao Paulo, was 
originally an axis of centripetal tendency in 
national affairs. In the constitutional revision 
under way in 1933 and 1934, however, this 
relatively advantaged part of the country re- 
vealed a spirit of defensive particularism. Special 
conditions of <x)ursc may preclude such a dc- 
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velopmcnt. In Argentina, for example, the 
province of Buenos Aires has so preponderatetl 
in population as well as wealth that it has con- 
tinued to favor action through the central gov- 
ernment. 

It may not l)e assumed that the growing sense 
of dependence uj^on the national government 
nonnally characteristic of the less de\eloj>ed or 
inhcrenlly poorer areas in federal countries is 
not interrupted on occasion by gusts of autono- 
mous, even si^cessionist, feeling. 'J'he realization 
of dependence itst'lf engenders irritation on the 
ground that the support given from the center is 
inadequate. An illustration has been aHortied in 
Westen\ Australia, where the circumsunces of 
the protracted depression after iqzq led to 
official det!laratif)ns in favor of withdrawal from 
the federation. The same phenomenon could be 
noted in lesser degrtx* in the prairie prosinccs of 
Canada. It was the j^aradoxical result of the be- 
lief that the general government, il sufheiently 
energetic, might oflset the disprojv)rti()ns of eco- 
nomic advance. 

What has been said about the recrudescence 
of states’ rights as a protective movc'inent on the 
part of capital does not mean that it can be more 
than a gesture. Quite apart from the iKvds of 
industry and finance for large scale treatment, 
the sentimental forces of the modern world 
militate against parocliial or even regional au- 
tonomy. 'I'he tjuickened national feeling that 
accompanied the World War atul was further 
exacerhati'd by the peace ilrew the passions of 
men into larger vortices. Ihilcss there was pres- 
ent som<-. element of so-called race amounting 
to nascent nationality, centripetal imwements 
seemed likely to prevail in any crisis. Proof of 
this may he read in the ease with which Bavarian 
partienlarism was overridden in 1933, de.spite 
the fact that its foundations were both cultural 
and religious and that it had lor.g operated 
through a sectional party. 

Where ethnic factors arc strong, ho vv^cver, they 
cannot he lightly brushed aside. Contemporary 
socialism, although cosmopolitan in outlook and 
favorable to country wide action in its practical 
approach to functional organization, has learned 
to make tenns with the autonomous spirit of 
language groups. It treats its compromises in 
this direction as a phase of the process of lifting 
suhmerge^l elements and thereby releasing self- 
respect and personality. Soviet Russia’s federal 
scheme, with its several constituent republics, 
numerous autonomous divisions and council of 
nationalities represented in the central executive 
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committee, has offered an object lesson in the 
integration of loyalties. 

In all societies, as the activities of gov'emment 
grow, the problem of reconciling organizatioii by 
function and by region increases in importance. 
The ideals of each, although both are largely 
preached hy the same persons, have been ad- 
vanced with little reference to the other. 'Pheir 
combination is a critical part of the vast ad* 
ministrative task of the future. 
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S'J’.A'FFSIMANSI 1 1 P ni:iy Ik* considered cither 
as a branch of iijiRlicd fthilosophy, involving 
kii()wlctl^»c ol the true ends of jtoliticul society 
and the inciins by vshich th<‘y may be attained, 
or as a practical art, the olijccts of whiclt arc the 
achievement and retention of jKilitical power. If 
for Idato stalesmanshi}* is part of the knowledge 
of the wise and \ irtiious man, for Alacltiavclli 
the nect's.sary ccjuijnnent for the vsould be states- 
man is 77r///, the knowlctlpe and successful prac- 
tise ol tlu* art of becomint( and remaining a 
ruler. 'Fhe jiojmlar concept of statesmanship 
combines tlu*se two points of view. 

'I’heory and ]n-actise lioth demonstrate the 
mixeil nature ol .statesmanship as a science or an 
art. Fhe great political philosophers all wrote 
with an eye on the subjivt —for Plato, Syracuse; 
for St. ddiomas Aijuinas, Cyprus; for John 
l.ocke, C'arolina — and all were or hoped to be 
jiractitioners in the same sense that James ATadi- 
.son, planning a constitution for the ITnited 
States, or laonel C’urtis, the begitmings of one 
for India, were practitioiu-rs. 'I'lie test of a state.s- 
man has ne\'ei' been his jiower of analysis but 
what C'a\our c.dlevl his “sense for possibilities.” 
When Solon said that he had given the Athe- 
nians not the best laws but the best laws they 
would stand, he exemplified the fundamental 
cliaracter of statesmanship; and when Cicero re- 
jwoached Cato the younger for acting as if he 
were in the Republic of Plato instead of in the 
tlregs of the commonwealth of Romulus, he il- 
lustrated the great sin against statesmanship, the 
making of tlie best the enemy of the good. 


There are in every society not only institutions 
—religious, social, political —which must he 
utilized by the statesman, but persistent tradi- 
tions and tendencies of action, what Pareto calls 
re.sidues. These the mere theorist will assail, the 
mere politician slavishly serve, but the states- 
man use. He nill, for example, consent to the 
survival of anomalies if the pain of transition to a 
new form of organization will thereby be as- 
suag(‘d. The early 'Fokugawa shoguns who ])rt- 
servt*d the dignity of the imperial house liad 
their reward as statesmen if not as founders of a 
dynasty, when the great rcAolution in modem 
Ja])an was made easier under the plausible gui.se 
of a rt‘.storation. When circumstances are at all 
e(|ual, the statesman will, in Jeflerson s w'ortls, 
(lispLiy '‘a decent resj)ect to the Opinions of 
mankind,” even when he does not share those 
opinions. lAeri a leader who makes a x’iolent 
breach with the past will wisely pay attention to 
forces worth conciliating; like Ja^nin, he will 
adopt a New Fconomic Policy or, like Letiin’s 
sucees.sors, make of the dead leailer’s mausoleum 
a shrine of a kind familiar to the national tradi- 
tion. 'Fhe pnitting of new wiiu* into old bottles is 
a ]K*rmanent task of a .statesman. 

On the other hand, statesmanship must lie 
distinguished from m(‘re politic's. When lioss 
Tweed tIescrilK‘d hims(*lf on the prison register 
as a “Statesman,” he was confusing a trade with 
a profession. A statesman, like a tloctor, must 
have cun* in mind as well as fees; and whether be 
is a consultant or a practitioner, he has a re- 
sponsibility to his engdoyers which is different 
from the obedience due* from a servant to a 
master, from a courtier to a king, from a 
tiemagogue to a people. A statesman owes the 
ruler (king or electorate) not merely his voice 
but his opinion, d'his is not to say that he is ex- 
cused from the duty of making his advice as 
palatable as is consistent with its character. 'Phe 
ab.solute monarch himself is nevtT so absolute 
that he can forego the practise of the art of 
persuasion, the tactics of .statesmanship. 

'I’he problem of responsibility in a democracy, 
ancient or modern, is far from being .solved. If 
the people be regarded as the immediate source 
of political decision, like a jury before which 
politicians argue as does a lawyer, then the 
demagogue may be relievt'd of all responsibility. 

On the other hand, it seems fairly obvious that a 
staU'sman who allows his hand to be ft)rced by 
outside pressure to do something which he 
thinks unwise, or even which he considers of 
doubtful wisdom, to some extent shares re- 
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sponsibility for the result. Thus a ])olitician who 
voted for the Eighteenth Amendment heeause 
of political pressure is not entitled to transfer all 
responsibility to the Anti-Saloon la‘a^iie; and 
when a britisli statesman admits that he con- 
cealed his skeptieisTTi about the }>ossibilities of 
making (ierniany “yxiy for the war’' because he 
found expression of such skepticism resented, 
he cannot claim credit for his intellectiial clarity 
in a tjme (»f passion, d'hat lu‘ knew the better 
although he saiil the' worse is an aggravation not 
a [palliation ol his failure to iiu'et the reasonable 
claims oi res}K)nsibilit\ in a dianocracv. 

What, apart from the general duty to gi\e tlie 
best possible ser\ i('e in advii't'und action, is to be 
i'\jit‘Cted of tbe state'sman? A s|)ecilje ansuei to 
this cjueslion will ck ptaid ol coiu'se on the his- 
torical conttwt. 'fficrt' arc, however, cettaiu 
geiK'ral conct'pts of a statesman’s eluty wliatj 
are, if not permanent, ver\ long liveil. C’liKf 
among these is what lias been called the concept 
of e\]>aiisionism. A }phil(»soplier might think 
that a city or stall' could be too i^ig or too riiT 
or too [powerful for its moral ht'alih, but most 
men a[>prove of the t<‘st of statesmanlike great- 
ness which bacon drew from the anecdote ol 
Theniistocles at the IVrsian comt, who when 
“desireil at a feast to touch a lute, said, 1 le could 
not fiddle, but be yet could make a small town a 
great city.” 'rhe rise of nationalism lias l>oth 
intensified this view' and given added chance for 
the dis])la> of capacity in its realization. Men 
w ill indeed [prefer to belong to their own national 
group in a small state rather than to be members 
of a great but alien eommunity, but they are few' 
W'ho rejoice in the smallness of their own state as 
a good in itself or W'ho are not willing to jvay a 
high price for its extension. 

d'his general test of expansion or the narrow er 
criterion of success or failure which it was [possible 
to a[pply to limited tasks of statesman.shi[p, such 
as fell to the lot of a Greek cmymnci* ^^ a Roman 
dictator or a mediaeval Italian podcstd nr as fall 
at the present time to a high commissioner of the 
League (pf Nations or an American city manager, 
does not suffice for an assessment of the success 
of a statesman in the task which is now' generally 
im[P()sed on him, that of securing economic 
growth, d'here has never been a time indeed 
when the prosperity of a state has not been re- 
garded as a test of political skill. Rut today most 
statesmen must profess to find their chief glory 
in real or a[pparent economic successes. Idiat 
foresight which ’Ehucydides thought marked 
I’hemistocles as a statesman of genius is still in 
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demand, but it is the foresight of Joseph pre- 
paring for the seven lean years of the trade cycle 
which is now w'anted, more than the old fore- 
knowledge of “what the Swedes intend and 
what the b'rench.” Whetlier the statesman is the 
servant, the ally or the master (pf the great eco- 
nomic forces of the state, he must stand to them 
in a closer relation than w'as possible in the days 
when he could choose between a [policy <pf 
power and a policy of [plenty. Indeed he ikpw 
dare hardly admit that he separates them in his 
mind. 

I’he success of the statesman has thus far been 
di.scussevl pragmaticallv, as judged by thestand- 
anls oi his o.' n age. It is eonw.iient l(pr a ruler 
10 l>c ''k' I'P as.scrt w ilh some [Possibility ol being 
Ipi'hcv'ed, as did Scleucus 1 , that that “is always 
just w'luch IS decreed by the king”; hut in the 
Helk'iiistie and Liter Rcpinan winkls, with the 
growth of indc[pendent ethical stanilanls, the 
problem of the nuprali'.y of statesmanshi]' began 
to arise in a new form. Statesmanslnp was no 
longei, as it had been to IMato and Aristotle, 
nece.ssarilv ethical in character, d’o Marcus 
Aurelius and to Sg Augustine alike the duty of a 
.statesman was a [part of his general duty as a 
man, to be [performed “ever in the great task- 
master’s eye.” It was indeed an es[)ecially 
dangerous sphere (pf activity lor the Clirislian, 
since a ruler had duties to [perform and a states- 
man advice to give which might involve what 
were fwr a private eiti/en sins: the making of war 
or the execution of criminals, ’rhere might easily 
be a clash between liis necessary duty as a 
Christian anil what seemed the obvious interest 
of the eommunity he ruled or served. (Jut ol tliis 
dilemma aripsc the doctrine of ratson d vtat, W'ith 
its rigiil discrimination between the [public and 
[private life ipf the statesman. When Richelieu 
on his deathbed said he had had no enemies save 
those of the state, he had advanced a little be- 
yond Sulla, whose e[pita[ph boasted that the 
dictator liad done more good for his friends and 
evil to his enemies than any other man; there 
W'as still an im[plicati()n that the Ciceronian 
maxim “the safety of the state is the supreme 
law” was a valid rule for the public man. When 
Philip II or Queen Elizabeth [planned the private 
“removal” of inconvenient subjects or enemies, 
the moral problem became acute. It is in reac- 
tion against sucli dcpctrincs that attempts have 
been made to bind the statesman to the same 
rule of conduct as the individual. ’Phis in its turn 
leads to excesses and to the assertion ipf a more 
rational viewy that the circumstances of a states- 
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man alter cases. “Political j)rohity/’ says C’roce, 
‘‘is political capacity.” ’^fhc moral obligations of 
a statesman are not merely those of a private in- 
dividual writ large; it is vain to assert that justice 
must be df)ne though tlie sky fall if in fact so- 
ciety has adopted a utilitarian view of justice in 
which sujiport of the sky is tin? first considera- 
tion. One who believes with St. 'Phomas or with 
Jefferson that certain essential values or in- 
alienable rights are attached to the individual 
and that the state exists to foster and protect 
them will reganl it as ob\aous that a .stale w hich 
car) survive only by their d(‘struction has failed 
n. its primary object. Hut if it is held that a state 
or soei<‘ty is the vehich* of values anti rights 
which do not exist outsitle it, then the duty to 
the w'lude may override the duty to the j>art. 
"J’oday, with the assertion of the supremacy of 
class or national justice, there is small enough 
danger that the evil w hich 1 lenry 'Paylor repro- 
bated, of the conscience of a statesman being 
tender rather than strong, will be too wide- 
sj^reatl. 

'Phere is a danger, how'cver, lest the role of 
statesman aj)pear too onerous or insufPiciently 
attractive, in spite of the fact that political am- 
bition, in the W'<‘stern world at least, has long 
be<‘n regarded as legitimate to a degree that 
would be considered excessive in the case of 
another appetite. 'The PLitonic guardians were, 
as Plato knew, part of a patt(‘rn laid up in 
heaven; and I'topia, Sir 'Phornas More knew, 
was nowhere; but mati must live in an irrational 
anti imptTft'ct world. If there is a common in- 
clination to despise the best that the most 
fortunate and w isest .statesman can do, it would 
be profitable* to reflect upon the works of rulers 
neither wise ntir fortunate. 

P). W. Bkocan 

Str: Poi.rnes; Li-Anr.Hs'ui’; Propac.anda; Pculic 
Opinion; I3rMoeitA(W’; I )ici aiok.siiip; ( )i*J’OIitiinism; 
CoMi'poMisr; Ki.ason or Siatp. 

STA^PICS AND DYNAMICS. The terms 
statics and dynamics .serve sometimes to divide 
the fields of (‘conoinics or sociology into two 
Tiiajor fields, and sometimes to mark off two 
stages in a certain rnethotl of apiwoach. The 
conscious use of the distinction began in the 
midille of the nineteenth century- a time wdien 
mechanical analogies were freely used in scxdal 
thinking Init types of study w hose as.sumptions 
or limitations were of a static character wx're in 
existence much {.“arlier. I'lie eighteenth century^ 
idea of the natural order gave a prevailingly 


static tone to the .social thinking of which it 
formed the background. Such thinking became 
a search for the conditions of an order in 
harmony w ith fixed external nature and basically 
fixed human nature, and hence permanent. This 
w^as suppo.sedly found in the static mechanism of 
free excliange, to which was added a conception 
of the material conditions of a “stationary state” 
in which (juantitative jirogress, under the free 
exchange system, would have gone as far as it 
could go. 

How this static color .spread through the tre^it- 
ment of different problems may be seen in the 
case of Adam Smith. His first interest lay in the 
economic sy.stem best adapted P) promote “the 
wealth of nations”; and here he lofikcd to con- 
tinued (|uantitali\e imjirovemcnt in efficiency 
of production within an unchanging framew'ork 
of pri\att‘ prop(‘rt\' ami whatever ajiproach to 
“natural liberty” humanity might achieve. Next 
iri point of emphasis was his .search for the 
“natural ]t*vels” of jn’ice ami of its “comjioncnt 
jiarts” — a clearly .static problem presupfiosing 
the existence of such natural levels. Departures 
from these lev(*ls received setxmdary attention. 
TIk* origin and justification of private property 
he discussed in t(‘rms of “hypothetical history” 
rather than of evolutionaiT developnu'nt. Even 
the order of develojnnent of iliffereiit forms of 
production he found to run surprisingly parallel 
to the order of tlH‘ir natural .superiority. Ri- 
cardo’s treatment shows far l(‘ss historical per- 
spective than Smith’s, lli.s <*conomic laws are 
conceived as timeless, and in the main as inde- 
pendent of human institutions. Hentham’s “fe- 
licilic calculus” was ba.sed upon the conception 
of a static human nature adaptetl to a system 
of free exchange which setaned to re(]uire no 
radical alterations. 

'I'here were of cour.se early excejitions to this 
.static view of economic institutions and proc- 
e.s.ses. Sismondi did notable pioneering work in 
the evolution of economic institutions, which, as 
he treated it, was lar from sugge.sting a mere 
process of groping toward the fixed, predestined 
and beneficent system of natural liberty as the 
ultimate term of the process. Hut the significance 
of Sismondi ’s work was not appreciated, es- 
peidally by economists, until much later. 

It was Comte who made the idea of evolution 
a “master idea” in the science, or philosophy, of 
human society. He envisaged an orderly de- 
velopment pnxeeding by discov^crable laws. 
Statics he distinguished as the ab.stract theory of 
social order as distinct from social progress: the 
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structural nature of society as distinct from its 
laws of development. This stnictiiral nature is 
common to all times and places and is founded 
on the “social instincts” — sociability, benevo- 
lence, labor, family life, coojieration. Dynamics 
and statics tend to unite; the laws of onler are 
explained by those of progress and the law^s of 
progress by those of order. 

Herbert Spencer, like Comte, made evolution 
a dominant idea and marked off statics as a field 
of abstract theory. He conceived it as the study 
of the equilibrium of a perfect society, dynamics 
that of the means of ad^'anee toward ]>erfcction. 
Lester IC Ward gave .still a diflerent turn to the 
distinction. For him statics iiad as its problem 
“the condition or status of soci- t}’ at the present 
time or at any past time.” Aiui Iu‘ distinguished 
two kinds of dynamics: ]xissi\'c or negative 
dynamies, dealing with the niuvly siKuitaneou.' 
changes whicli society has undergone; and poM- 
tive dynamics, dealing with purjiosixe change. 
John Stuart Mill apjdicd the terrr. statics to tlu* 
lirst three books of his (tf Pnlituti! 

Economy (2 vols., Loudon iS4<S); be desenbed 
them as dealing with the economic laws of a 
slationan and unchanging society and added, 
“Wc have still to consider the cconomii' condi- 
tion of mankind as . . . utidcrgoiug })rogressive 
changes.” In what follows, however. Mill seems 
to devote his main attention to one aspect of 
change, its effects on prices and the shares in 
distribution. 

\L*ry diflerent was the coni ribiil ion of Karl 
Marx, who not only made trenchant studies of 
the past development of western institutions but 
propounded a law of de\'elof)inent, tlie boldest 
as well as the most potent in its inlluence, of any 
similar effort of the liuman mintl. 1 his law of 
the inevitable ealastroplu* of c.ijntalist society 
was not presented as indicating a development 
toward perfection, but rather as an unavoidable 
eventuality. To Alarx the cconranit i.nvs which 
others accepted as those of the natural or pcrfc*ct 
society w'crc merely the laws of a }>articular set 
of institutions. 

1'he most rigorous use of statics as a conscious 
methodological device was made by J . F- ^ lark. 
The classical lavws of the “natural levels ’ of 
prices and shares in distribution he found to be 
static in the sense that they describe not what 
comes to pass in any actual society, but what 
would come to pass in an unreal scK'iety dev^oid 
of change. He held this to be not only a justifi- 
able but a necessary step in approaching the 
study of actual (dynamic) society. With John 


Stuart Mill he believed in isolating causes in a 
complex situation, studying them one at a time, 
since what is true in the abstract is true in the 
concrete, with the proper allowances. “The 
world from which diange is excludetl is unreal, 
but the static laws which can he most clearly 
discerneil by creating such a w’orUl have reality” 
and are in fact “as efheient in a society which 
is undergoing rapid transformation as in one 
that is altogether changeless” {Essnitiaty of Eco- 
iionn'r Theory, New York 1907, Preface, p. vi. 
vii). Apparently he considered that it was be- 
cause th<‘v had not used this approach that early 
dynamic studies wrre descriptive aud liistorical 
rather than ii. the form of laws. } Ia\'ing worked 
rnit St; laws of value and distribution, he pro- 
ceeded to take account, one by one, of increasing 
population, growth of capital, imjwovcments in 
lechitiiMl methods and in industrial organization 
and die development of consumers’ wants. He 
failed to treat the evolution of underlying insti- 
tutions in his later and larger works, although 
his early Phi!(>sof>liy of W ealth contains sugges- 
tions Hi this be Id. It was the omission of such 
.studies and tli(‘ large attention given to eflecls of 
change (new levels of t“quilibrium), as ef)mj')ared 
W'ilh causes or prot csscs, which led Veblen to 
eliaracterizc ( lark’s dynamics as only a modified 
statics. Indivvl it elid not }>urp()rt to be exhaus- 
li\c, and was confined to material which could 
be treated by the method of proceetling from 
.static laws and making allowani'cs lor one dy- 
namic factor after another, d’hc far reacliing 
tjualitativc cliangcs iiw'olvcd in the cxolutionary 
process in which Ycblcn’s main interest lay are 
hardly suited to this rn<‘lhod of treatment. 

While Alfred Marshall’s economic views were 
very similar to those of C’lark, he did not create 
a thoroughgoing static system sejiarate from the 
dynamic, preferring short chains of deduction to 
long c*ncs. In place of one st“t of static' norms, ht‘ 
spoke of diflerent norms applicable to different 
j)eruKls of lime. He distinguished broadly three 
grades of j^erioels: those t(K) short for the supply 
of goods to bt‘ materially alterixl; those permit- 
ting adjuslment of output but not of the supply 
of the productiv(* factors; and those long enough 
for effectivt' adjustment of factors of production. 
Prices necessary' to c(iuate normal supply and 
demand over these longest j^eriods are ffU’ prac- 
iLal purposes identical with J. B. Clark’s static 
nonns. Shorter periods exhibit what Clark 
called “dynamic friction.” 

Conceptions of normal differ not only in re- 
spect to length of period involved, but according 
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lo wlictlicr normal is concfivcd as an averaj^c of 
fluctuations or as a toward which prices 

arc tending' to “t^ravitatc” (i.c. move under the 
inhuence of sek'ctcd forces whicli would if 
isolated produce e(|uilil)rium). 'I'his latter, or 
tendency -t^oal, type of norm may logically diller 
from any ohservahle a\(Tage, and it is, as above 
delim^d, a static concept. A dvnamic norm of 
tliis type, itself necessarily moving witlmut de- 
finable limit, is such a didicult concept, to say 
the least, that it has not yet ajipeared as a \\ork- 
int^^ tool of analysis, (’lassical norms were of the 
avera^^'-of-fluctuations type, while those of J. 
]h (dark are tendency-^oals. 

It is to this latter type of tiorm tliat W. C. 
Mitchell refers when he says that he has dis- 
covered no evidenc.e of its existence in his 
studies of business cvcles. In other words, he 
finds no evidence of forces which act toward 
some eejuilibrium level and stof) when this is 
reached. Ihit he does find certain characteristic 
relations betw<‘en jirices and cxpens(‘s of pro- 
duction on th<‘ averao^c of j^rosperous and de- 
jiressed periods. Both these results mij^hl be said 
lo be inevitable in the naturt; of th<‘ case. Since 
both prices and expenses are movini;, a normal 
of the average tvjn* must b(‘ (‘Xpressed in terms 
of treiuls and dejiartures from trends, although 
the average relation between prices anti e\- 
pen.ses of production iiiight be stabli* over long 
periods. 

There has lately been a movement to put the 
abstract mathematical formidation of corulitions 
of et|uilibrium in such form as to permit it to be 
filled in by quantitie.s derived from stati.stical 
studies. A demand schedule, for instance, be- 
comes a surface of three tlimensions, protluctal 
by a momentary (or in that sense static) demantl 
schedult* moving through time, usually with an 
upwarti st'cular treiui. Only one ]H)int of any 
one momentary sclnalule can be observed. 'The 
rest are dedueed from observations made at 
dillerent times, on the assumption that the shape 
of successive momentary schedules remains the 
same. If the effect of ju'ice on demand is to be 
isolated, the effect of the observed trend through 
time must be eliminated. Thus departures from 
trends take the place of absolute quantities in 
this modilied formulation, the ilynamic factor 
being measured and eliminated before the static 
schedule can be isolated. 

While the demand curxx's revealed by such 
methods may be little if at all dillerent from 
those conceived as operating in a completely 
static state, the same could not be said of the 


nxsults which would l)e yielded by similar 
studies of such things as volumes of production 
aral em])loyment. In the com}>lete sialic state 
plants would work at full capacity and there 
w<)uld bt‘ no unemplovment. Such a condition is 
obviously far from any pos.sibic average ol actual 
fluctuations in prosj>erity and tleprt'ssion. In 
this field, then, these two types of normal differ 
radically and fundamentally, so that theory ap- 
proached via inductive study of business cycles 
and other dynamic processes must needs diller 
from thtx)ry approaclnxl via rigorous static 
.stanilards with subsequent oilstls and allow- 
ances. 

One result of dynamic cliang(‘s in economic 
conditions is that they bring into prominence 
the itielastic character of many costs of produc- 
tion, sometimes spokiai of as overlu'ad costs. 
d’lu‘ result is a wiek‘ divorce lH‘tweeii long term 
normal pric(‘ and tht* normal short term results 
of competition, the latter often tending to cut- 
throat k'\t‘ls and leading to conditions inter- 
mediate hetwetai comjdcie monojK)lv and free 
comjH‘lition and not obviously conforming to 
any kind of static norm. 

The discussion tlius far has dealt with quanti- 
tative d(‘}>aitures from static norms, leaving un- 
toucheil vjuestions of t|ualitative ev olution of the 
basic legal institutions of proj>erly, personal 
liberty and contract, of forms of bu.sim^ss organi- 
zation and of competition; or tlynamic changes 
or long run evolutirm in human nature itself, 
d'hesi* matters, cm]'hasi/(‘tl by those souu'times 
called iiistltutioualists, may l>e regarded as a 
second lev el ot dynamics, more far reaching than 
the (juanlitative etlects of inovenients within the 
mark(‘l framework. Or if the mechanical con- 
notations of the term “dynamic” make it seem 
apj)ropriate to limit it to quantitative changes, 
then the more qu.ilitative changes may be called 
evohitionarv. In either case, an economies which 
taktvs these latter conditions as fixed is still 
working within limitations of a static character. 
For inanv purjMises this mav be necessary and 
legitimate so long as the limited or provisional 
character of the results is fully realized. But 
these static conceptions so work their way into 
the groundwork of the student s thinking that 
they are likely to be carrievi over unconsciously 
into fields where dillerent eoneeptions are calkxl 
for. I'lilitarian .standards ol (‘valuation jH*rsist, 
despite the fact that they drv based on a static 
view of human nature and should be radically 
modilied or supenseded when a dynamic view is 
adopted. Private property is too often judged as 
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if it were a fixed unit character instead of an 
evolving thing. The student may easily fail to 
recognize that the concept of capital as a self- 
replacing fund of material means of production 
is a static concept and needs to In- hroailened 
into a whole family of related concepts for pur- 
poses of dytiamic study. Here discrepancies be- 
tween savings and investment in capital gootls 
may be vital to a theory of cyclical movements, 
while pecuniary yield aiul jdiysicai productivity 
may be well nigh divorced from one another. 
Criteria of evaluation and judgment need to be 
scarchingly scrutinized to see that tlu‘y are not 
invalidated by implicit statu* assumptions. 

Quantitative changes may be analyzed into 
fluctuations — sometimes catast rophic — and rel- 
atively slow secular trends, usuallv thought of as 
capable of continuing without dcliiiable limits. 
Qualitative changes do not e.isiiy fit into such a 
scheme; and there is always the ([uestion as to 
how far they can go wlthou^ necessitaliag a basic 
shift in the institutional system. The Marxian 
the<)ry of inevitable cataclysm is not widely held 
outside of Russia; but \'ebleifs ^•ie\vs point 
toward what may bt* called (alter bis biological 
leanings) a social mutation* while Sornbart's 
ihc'ory is framed in Icrins of a limited number 
of organically possible economic systems, the 
new* growing up within the Iramew'ork of the 
old, becoming dominant and then declining 
while a still newer sysletn develops within its 
ol^solescent framew ork . 

Some modem economists regard static sys- 
tems of theory as tliscr edited, since they furnish 
neither a true picture of the economic world nor 
a useful apjiroach to tlynainics. Only the latter 
erilicisin of course is pertinent. It seems evident 
that for certain jirohlems the static aj^proach 
])crsists while for others a fresh inductive .start is 
necessary, lH)ih to give more accurate ])ictun‘s 
of actual behavior and to suggest fo*sh com])o- 
nent factors in the situation w hich m ty serve to 
interpret the more dynamic lcalurt\s f)f observed 
behavior. Dynamic conditions are loo comj>lex 
for deduction to yield a complete and dehnilive 
pattern of !>ehavior to which they mu .si neces- 
sarily lead, as static c'onditions bring about the 
equating of prices wuth tlie siipjdy ]>ric(;s of pro- 
ductive factors. I'hc role of the tlediictive proc- 
ess is commonly, although not always, reduced 
from that of designating the necessary* results of 
certain isolated or assumed factors to that of 
suggesting natural and probable results. A be- 
ginning is being made, however, in the deductive 
treatments of rates of change in market quanti- 


ties; in this field there are certain mathematically 
necessary relationships which can yield a useful 
type of dynamic law*. 

Demarcation of the line between vStaties and 
dynamics ine\'itably depends largclv on the in- 
vestigator’s discretion, 'rhere may be dynamic 
problems of sfnne importance within a state 
vvliich is, in its main outlines, static. Statics 
refers to unchanging patterns of action, of which 
ecronomic “levels of equilibrium” form .1 special 
cla.ss of ca.ses. It might be defined as concerntxl 
with nKwements which are repetitive within 
such compass that the obser\’er can sense them 
— as he feels the vibrations of a musical note — 
merged iii some such concept as a “level’" of 
price. Hut the observer mav ea.sily focus bis at- 
tention on elements which merge and ignore 
others vvhich do not. Diflcrent j^atlerns have 
different durations, and the longer di.sturli the 
shorter. .\ market as a whole mav show a stable 
patiern while its jxire- do not. 'The inq^ortant 
(|ucstii)n may he whether the individuals or 
bu.sincsscs afftvled can absorb the chaiiges into 
a regular and predictable scheme of life or of 
trade and industry. 'The harvest season gives 
rise to a fairly regular pattern of labf)r; but the 
casual harv'est worker is not able to adjust him- 
self to it that his labor shall follow an un- 
changing pattern without st'rious uncertainties. 
As a result the labor market as a whole conUiins 
elements of a casual character not contemplated 
in any thoroughgoing “static stale.” Husiness 
cycles, le.ss regular than the seasons, a fortiori, 
give rise to dynamic instabilities. And any study 
may he termed ilynaiuic vvhicli focuses atlentif)n 
on })rocesses of chaiigc, ev*en if these are of the 
sort siijqiosed to tend to an ultimate static 
e(|ui1ibrium. 

Jon NT Mauhic:e Clark 
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History. The tenn statistics is derived from 
the del)ast‘d I^atin phrase ratio status and its 
Italian etpiixalent rapjoite di stafo, holh of which 
were coined in the later Middle .'\^es to desij;- 
natc tiie stiid\ ol jiraetical politics, or the states- 
maids art, as dislinj^iiislied from the history' and 
philosophy of I he state. One of them ^ave riset<» 
the word statista, sij^nifyinjr a person versed in 
}>iihlic all’airs or, in Edizabethan English, a 
statist; and from statista Achenwall in the mid- 
ei^hteenth century coined Statistih as the Ger- 
man equivalent of ratio status. The exact con- 
mx:tion between the two, however, is not quite 
eertiin. 

Lectures describing the states of contempo- 
rarv Europe were delivered in Latin by Her- 
mann Louring at the University of Helrnslcdt 
as early as j()()0 under the title notitia rcrum 
puhlicarum, and a book on the subject by H. 
Politano called Microscopium statisticum ap- 
peared in 1(172. Two generations later Martin 
Schmeilzel olfered a course of university lec- 
tures which he termed collegium politico-statis- 
ticum and in 174H (iottfried Achenwall, often 
called the father of statistics, began to lecture at 
the llniversity of (ibttingen on the same subjt'Ct. 
In the preface to his AIj^’iss dcr Staatswissen- 
schaft der eiiropdischcn Reielie (Gottingen 1749) 
Achenwall defined statistics as “the political 
science of the several countries,” and in the 
body of the b(K>k he described Spain, Portugal, 
JTance, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Russia, 
Denmark and Sweden. Lectures on statistics 
soon came to be offered also at other universities, 
especially in Germany, and many books on it 


were written by univ(Tsity teachers. 'Phe entire 
Conring-Adienwall tradition, systematized into 
a form apj^ropriate to aeademie lectures ami al- 
most devoid of figures, is now known as ( Jen nan 
uni versity sta t i st i es . 

At the close of the eighteenth cx'ntury Stati- 
stik, Anglicized as statistics, spread to England 
and to tlie United States. 'The earliest rejiorted 
instance of the use of the Ebiglisli word is to be 
found in W. Hooper’s translation of J. J'\ von 
Bielfeld’s Elements of I nivcrsal Erudition (3 
vols., l^rondon 1770), one of tlie chapters in 
which, entitled statistics, defines that word as 
“the science that teaches us what is the pfditical 
arrangement of all the modern states of the 
known world.” This book Lid little influence; 
but when John Sinclair in The Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland (21 vols., IMinburgh 179 1-99) 
endorsed the term because he thought “that a 
new word might attract more public attention,” 
it was quickly accepted. Sinclair’s new word 
crossed the Atlantic along with his idea as early 
as 1 81 1, w'hcn I’imothy Dwight’s Statistical 
Account of the City of Nezv Haven was published 
as the first of a projected scries of statistical ac- 
counts of the towns and parishes in the state of 
Connecticut by the Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Statistics as understood today is far removed 
from the applied political science of the early 
statisticians. The content of the discipline, like 
the definition of the term, underwent profound 
changes during the nineteenth century and can- 
not be regarded as fixed even at present. In 1869 
at the International Statistical Congress held at 
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The Hague the German statistician imgd de- 
clared that he had collected i8o definitions of 
statistics and that no one at the congress could 
explain its meaning. Since then definitions have 
continued to multiply, hut there has been some 
progress toward agreement. 7 'oday the word has 
at least two significations, in both of which, un- 
like all the early definitions, it is conceived as 
essentially numerical. The atldition of that 
characteristic excludes the whole series of 
writings in the C'onring-Achenwall tradition, 
because they had little if any numerical content. 
It eliminates also definitions by Quetelet, 
probably the most iniluential .statistican of the 
nineteenth century, \\ho wrote in 1829 that 
“among the elements which statistics shovdd 
comjirise, some can he e\])resscd in figures and 
others can in no way be rediic'xl to a miiiierical 
expression. 'To adopt f)nly < ne or the other of 
these tw'o tyjK's of elenumts is to see only oiw 
side of statistics” {JicchvrcJics statistiques sur le 
Rovaume dcs J\\\s-Ras^ llrussels, ]». v-\ i). 'bhese 
ideas of Quetelet were reflected in the original 
definition of statistics by the Statistical Society 
of London as tlu* asccitaining aiul bringing to- 
gether of those “facts w'hicli are calculated to 
illustrate the coiulitions and prospects of so- 
ciety” and in the almost identical definition 
offered by the American Statistical Association 
at the time of its organization. This type of 
dehiiition survived for about fifty years; thus the 
president of the London Statistical Society pro- 
posed in 18(85 to define statistics as “the science 
which treats of the structure of human society.” 
That conception has not since reappeared and 
may now^ be regarded as obsolete. 

It was not until the term liad been used on the 
continent of Europe for nearly a century that 
modern definitions began to introduce the 
mmierical element whicdi later heeume domi- 
nant. This element derived from political 
arithmetic, which may fairly be regarded as the 
taproot of modern statistics. Political arithmetic 
originated in the scientific spirit fostered in Eng- 
land soon after the middle of the seventeenth 
ccntuiy by the Royal ScK'iety. Its main source 
is a tiny book by John Graunt, Natural and Po- 
litical Ohsen^ations . . . {London 1662), which 
w^as not an attempt at state description but 
rather an honest and intelligent eflort to in- 
terpret by inductive methods the figures showing 
the number of deaths in London during the pre- 
ceding third of a century. I'he data were in 
many respects crude and defective but the study 
was informed by the spirit of modern science. 


Graunt \s friend William Petty named the new 
study political arithmetic and inereiisetl its 
popularity, but far from giving it a finner basis 
he led it aside after strange gods. In ib()2*93 the 
astronomer Edmund Halley brought it back to 
safer paths by publishing the first life table ever 
made (in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London). 'Phe new study 
spread tf) the continent of Europe, especially to 
the Cierman states. 'Phe Berlin pastor j. P. 
Sussinilch, who derived his inspiration from 
Graunt, presented in the second edition of Die 
f^ottliche Ordnun^ (2 vols., Berlin 1761 (12) an 
admirable systematic compendium of w hat w’as 
kiu»wn at the time about vita’ statistics. In the 
hdlowuig century political arithmetic, sup- 
poited by such continental w riters as w'ere then 
using figures, competed with statistics in the 
Gcrmiui uni\ersity tradition. The former won, 
slowly displaced the latter and even usurped its 
luitiie. 

With this cliaiigc of content came a change of 
definition. It was demanded on theoretical 
grounds by Lini Knies (Dir Statistik als sclh^ 
standi^e Wissvuschafi 1850), who argued 
that the statistics of the C onring-Aeheiiwall 
school liad no intrinsic connection w ith political 
arithmetic, that the two should be divorced and 
the name statistics reserved Ibr the latter, 
(iradually this conviction found e^J>ression in 
the modern definitions of statistics, beginning 
wdth that of A. C. Moreau de Jonnes in 1847 
(“the science of scK'ial facts expressed in numer- 
ical tenns” in Klrmcnts de statistu/ue, Paris, p. 1) 
and the transitional one of K. E. W. Dieterici 
in 1851 (“a statement in figures and facts of the 
present condition of a state”). As the ich‘a of 
number received increasing emphasis the itiea of 
the state or of society receded into the back- 
ground, until there was formulated a series of 
modern definitions according to which statistics 
is the numerical study of groujis or masses 
through the study of their componeiit units, 
w'hether these units be human or subhuman, 
animate or inanimate. At present statistics has a 
broader meaning, the numerical study of 
groups, and a narrow er one, the numerical study 
t)f s(x:ial groups; whether both will survive or 
one will supplant the other is still a matter of 
conjecture. 

Statistics is not only a methodological science 
like microscopy or spectroscopy but also a prac- 
tical art which is much older than either the 
science or the term. As such it has always 
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stressed tlie iiiipf)rtance of eiHinieratin^ every 
memher of the ^^roiip; if tlie group is numerous, 
tfic cost of tins pr(K*edurc is such as only a gov- 
ernment can sup}K)rt, and that only if it greatly 
iKHtds the inforination. For this reason the his- 
tory of the art of statistics must concern itself 
mainly with its i)ractise by governments pri- 
marily for jnirposes of administration. 

Whenever a populous and well organized 
state has arisen, statistics ha\e been ustd. In 
antiquity they consisted usually of lists of citi- 
zens liable for taxation or military service, but 
for the Middle Ages, although local and irregu- 
lar enumerations of inhabitants were common, 
emphasis must be laiil on registers of landhold- 
ings or land transfers. 'These rt-cords indicated 
the liability of the subjt'Ct to the state and con- 
ditioned the amount and regularity of state 
rex'enues; the state therefore had a primary inter- 
est in the accuracy and coinplet<‘ness of each of 
them. Hut the few summaries of these records 
made at the lime are much less trustworthy than 
the individual entries. Sometimes they were 
exaggeratetl to gratify the ruler, as in a notorious 
case in Cdiina in 1775 when the annual j^optda- 
tion returns increased over those of the pre- 
ceding years by 4^,000,000, aj^parently because 
the emperor had expres.sed surprise that the 
]>opulation w^as not greater. Little weight can be 
attached therefore to the early rej^orts ol 
Chinese, Japanese or East Indian pojndations 
unless the supporting evidence has been sub- 
jected to critical analysis. Hut for T^gvpt, wIktc 
records were kept on pajyvrus or parchment, and 
for Babylonia, where clay tablets were used, the 
many original documents which have been pre- 
served may probably be trusted. For the.se coun- 
tries as well as for Cireeee anti Rome the 
main problem is whether the recortls which have 
survived are a representative sample of the 
wliole. Often the motives of the writers must be 
taken into consideration. Thus the Helvetians 
needed to know' the number of their lighting 
men and useil a sountl method by which to 
estimate it. Caesar, on the other hand, sought to 
exalt the glory of his victory; and perhaps in this 
ca.se, as certainly in many others, he exaggerated 
the reports he had received or selected the most 
impressive among them. 'The signilieant statis- 
tical liata for any country outside of W'cstern 
Europe and for western Europe itself before the 
seventeenth century are meager. Few have been 
interpreted adeejuately, although great progress 
has been made through the work of Karl Beloch 
and his school for antiquity and in recent years 


economic historians have bc^en paying increasing 
attention to a proper evaluation of mediaeval 
price records. 

While Graunt more than any other deserves 
the title of founder of statistics, it must not be 
forgotten that lie needed straw for his bricks 
'J'he registration of christenings, marriages and 
burials upon which he drew began with the 
dawm of the sixteenth century. Starting with 
Augsburg (1501) and London (1517) registra- 
tion quickly extended to the better organized 
states of Europe — France (i 539 '“ 7 ^l)’ England 
(before T547), Brandenburg (1573) and the 
Netherlands (1590) — being carried from the last 
named country to the New Woild (Ma.ssa- 
chusetts Hay, if)3<S). But the records arc not in 
every case unbroken from the earliest date, and 
in several places the evidence do<.‘s not show 
whether it was the biith or the christening, the 
death or the burial which was registered. 

In America the early efforts at regi.stration ap- 
panmtly were almost abortiv'e. The oldest con- 
tinuous record in the western hemisphere is be- 
lieved to be that of New \'ork, beginning in 
1804. 'J’hat city was followed closely by New 
C)rl(‘ans in 1810 and by Boston in iSii. 'The 
first state to start vdlective registration was 
Massachusetts in 1843; a registration law had 
been passed in that state in 1842, in frank imi- 
tation of the Thiglish law of J837. 'Fbe results of 
the latter hatl begun to be interjireted by William 
Farr in a series of letters which, with his com- 
ments on the results of the decennial censuses of 
18:; I, i8f)i and 1871, make up a statistical out- 
}>ut perhaps equal to that of any other nine- 
teenth century statistician. 

'The early interest in vital statistics sprang 
from a wude.spread fear of the deva.stating epi- 
demics and a belief that population is the most 
important element of state power, particularly of 
its military strength. Somewhat later with the 
general adoption ot mercantilist policies atten- 
tion W’as directed to economic questifins and at- 
tempts w'ere made to obtain statistics on such 
subjects as foreign trade, food supply, manu- 
factures and the like. Whereas facts of birth and 
death are comparatively simple, so that in ob- 
serving them governments might rely upon the 
parish clergy, ecotiomic phenomena, which are 
much more complex, easily escaped the scrutiny 
ewnof the most conscientious French intendant 
or Swedish provincial governor. For this reason 
the more satisfactory early statistical records of 
an economic character arc those relating to im- 
ports and exports, which in England date back 
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to 1696. In the following century much progress 
was made in gathering statistics pertaining to 
agriculture. In addition to enumerations of live- 
stock states like Saxony and Prussia undertook 
to collect annual data on areas planted to various 
crops and on yields and stocks. Prussia intro- 
duced also the so-called historical tables, which 
attempted to summarize within the space of 
twenty-five columns information on the indus- 
trial pursuits and taxable capacity of the popula- 
tion in eacli administrative division. 

'Phe transformation in the economic and |io- 
litical structure of Euro]K' during the generation 
following the I'Vench RevT^lution and again in 
tlu' period jS4<S-7i furnished a tremendous 
impetus to the accumulation ot all kinds of 
statistics. With the demoLratizatif>n of goxern- 
ment the ]K)pular dist^aist of statistli-al inquiries 
abated and the method of <^\}iaustiv(‘ enumera- 
tions which previously had yicldtd unreliablr 
results was employed witli greater conlidencc 
not only for demographic but also tor economic 
investigations. Treatment of statistical infoima- 
tioii as a state secret gradually ga\<‘ way to w'ide 
publicity, an important factor in improving sta- 
tistical records and enbancmg their practical 
usefuhu-'ss. Rationalization of ollicial statistics 
was aided by the organization of special sta- 
tistical bureaus, whicli although limited at first 
to the collati(Ui of material gathered by the 
regular administrati\'e agencies, in some coun- 
tries slowly 1‘xtended their control to the primary 
stages of ln\ estigatioii. 

Statistical ]>rogress in the nineteenth century 
was aided bv statistical societies and intci na- 
tional statistical organizations. Alany ol tfie 
earlier assoiaations, some ol which were rooted 
in the agricultural societies of the eighteenth 
century, made it their main ]Hir]n)se to describe 
particular localities or countries, largely but not 
entirely in numerical terms; others were con- 
cerned with factual studies to assist in the solu- 
tion of social problems like po\crty and alcohol- 
ism. In some instances, as in Saxony in 1^31-50, 
the society, which consisted of a central organi- 
zation watii many local branches, actually had 
charge of government statistics. Also in the 
Netherlands in 1X84—1)2 a private association of 
statistical experts took the place of the official 
central bureau of statistics aliolished some years 
earlier. 

In Great Britain statistical societies became 
numerou.s in the jX3o’s. The movement wais 
started by Quetelet, who attended the 1X33 
mc^t^ting of the newdy organized Britisli A.ssocia- 
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lion for the Advancement of Science. Dissatis- 
fied with the rule that the impiiries of the sta- 
li.stical section of the association should be re- 
stricted “to facts relating to communities of men 
which are capable ot being expressed by num- 
bers,” he proposed the organization of a separate 
statistical societv not limited to numerical facts. 
TIr suggestion was adopted and the Statistical 
Society of Rondon was established in 1X34- 
few' months e.irlier a sl.itislical society bad been 
organized at ^lancliestcr, whieli still sur\i\es 
altliougl. with dimimslied iin]>ortance. Other 
and less enduring societies were .set up at 
Bristol, Reeds, Mlrmin<jliaTn, Riverpool, (ilas- 
gow, Vberdcx n ;md Bedfast. 1 he Ameiican Sta- 
tistica- As.sociatioii, organized in iS 39 » *tp- 
par nitlv' was initiated also by one man, Renuicl 
Shattuek, in n^al though not open imitation of 
the I ondon society. 

International statistical organization first took 
definite form in tht‘ International Statistical 
(amgress hedd at Brussels in 1X53* I Ins congress 
loo owes its existence to Quetelet, who at the 
Rondoii int crn.it ional exhibition in 1X31 ton- 
ferred wdth a number of British statisticians and 
later proposed an international congress. 1 he 
congress was attended by many leading statis- 
ticians, who discussed their common problems, 
above all the production of uniform, contem- 
poi'an(‘ous and comjiarable statistics. 1 lu‘ Brus- 
sels congress was the iirst ol a series of nine held 
between 1X53 and iXyfi in the various capital.s oi 
Europe. I'hese made a notable start in attacking 
their problem, but its solution .still lies far in the 
future. 'The eongres.ses in deciding on their main 
purpo.se did not reject the minor aim of fostering 
a widespread interest in international statistics, 
perhaps the best tlial couUl then be tlone. Bf-- 
cause of this, however, the few technical expertti 
w'erc lost in the increasing numlier of amateurs 
or interested bystanders. 'I'o remedy this situa- 
tion a Pf'rmaneiit Commission was set up in 
1X72, but within a few years the international 
jealousies bred by the Iwanco-Pnissian War 
ended the activities of both the congresses and 
the commission. 

'f he attempt at international organization was 
renewal ;tt Lonihin in 1.SS5 at tin- Jiil)il<-x- Meet- 
ing (»f the Koyal Stotistical Society, when the 
International Statistical Institute was created to 
succeed the short lived I’ernmnent Commission 
luU freeil of goverumental < ntanglements. Its 
membership is limited U) 250, it-^^ meetings arc 
biennial and its recommemlations have only 
such WR'ight as the governments choose to assign 
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them, 'flic work of its committees has l)een very 
uneven and lacking in focus. Perhaps the chief 
service of the institute has hi'en to foster friendly 
relations among olhcial and academic statisti- 
cians in the various countries, '^iliese relations 
proved intimate enough and the structure to 
wdiich they gave life sulhciently vital to keep it 
from foundering with the other wreckage of the 
World War. Holding meetings since the war in 
Cairo, Tokyo aiul Mexico city as well as in vari- 
ous lujropean capitals, it has h<‘come much mort' 
truly a world organization, although it may have 
purchased its increase in range with some loss ol 
thoroughness. 

International statistics are now published not 
only by th<" I^ennanent Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Statistical Institute, established in 1913, 
but also by the InUTuational institute of Agri- 
culture, by the statistical division of the Teague 
of Nations and l)y the International Labor 
Olhce in cooperation with the supporting gov- 
ernments. During the igzo’s these offices co- 
operated with existing international associations 
in the appointment of a number of mixed com- 
missions to re])ort upon statistical problems of 
common interest. How far and in what w'ays 
these two tv]>es of international statistical organ- 
izatioTi will continue to eoop(‘rate is not yet clear. 
Perhajis the institute will come to holtl a relation 
to the statistical offices at (ieneva and Rome 
somewhat similar to that of various national 
statistical societies with r<‘spect to the statistical 
oflices in their own countries. 

Walti:h F. Wii.i.(’()X 

Statistical Pilactjse. There has been an 
enonnous increase in the seoju* and variety ol 
statistical inquiries, which steadily expanded 
during tlu* nineU-enth century as the promotive, 
regulatory and control functions of government 
grew' in number and extent. A powvrlvd stimulus 
was given bv the World War, Nvhich placed a new 
emphasis u})on ecoiu)mic aiul industrial sta- 
tistics as an aid in ]>lanning for the requirements 
of the army ami of the ci\il po])ulation. Since the 
W'ar much attention has been de\oted to statis- 
tics of biisine.ss in the search for methods of 
predicting anti controlling business cycle iluc- 
tuations. In the Soviet Ibiion statistics have 
been ree(jgni/ed as a fundamental instrument in 
planning ami control ami are closely coordinated 
W'ith the central jdanning agency. In the United 
States the crt‘alion of I lit* National Recovery 
.Admini.stration, the Agricultural \djustment 
Administration and similar i nstru mental iti<*s ex- 


pressive of the partnership of government in 
business has called for more intensive statistical 
surx^eillance to provide an adequate check on 
curriaU performance and a basis for long range 
planning. 

Along with this development there has been a 
rapid growth in the number of agencies gather- 
ing statistical material. Each new government 
bureau organized to deal wdth a specific problem 
or group of problems has had its own statistical 
office and staff to supply its administrative arm 
with basic information, to keep it posted on 
current developments and to collate data for 
periodic reports on its own o]>erations. Not otily 
the agencit^s of the national government but also 
local bodies have created the^r own statistical 
r)ffices to ktx"p themseh.'^ft informed about the 
problems they fatx‘ ami the effects of their effort.s 
in meeting these problems. This holds true not 
only of autonomous units, such as states in a 
federation, but also of administrative divisions 
in a centralized state. Even the cities, especially 
the larger ones, ha\t‘ a whole stTies of statistical 
offices in the dej^artments of health, education, 
housing and the likt‘, whose w’ork is sometimes 
coordinated and brought to the attention of the 
public by a central statistical agency of the 
municipality, which may undertake also inde- 
pendent inquiries. In addition the numerous 
special purpose associations which have sprung 
up since the beginning of the Tiineteenth cen- 
tury — trade unions, trade associations, coopera- 
tive organizations of all kinds, professional so- 
cieties — cf>llect .statistical information about 
their internal operations and the status of their 
membershi]L which in the aggregate furnish a 
comjueliensixe statistical reflection of the con- 
temporary ])luralistic society at all its levels. The 
large business corporations — railroads, steam- 
ship comjianies, banks, insurance companies, 
public utilitv concerns and the gigantic indus- 
trial combinations — also gatlier and often pub- 
lish data summarizing their activities, which by 
reason < ! their great economic importance arc of 
considerable public interest, h'inally, the gaps in 
the field of economic or social information are 
.somelinu‘s filled by research organizations, 
operated for jirofit or attached to foundations 
ami eilucational institutions, which not infre- 
quently colle(‘t statistics at first hand. 

Although the statistics published at the pres- 
ent time in the United States have a few sig- 
iiiticaiil lacunae, such as data on morbidity, old 
age, invalidism and unemployment, yet they arc 
as comprehensive and detailed as in anv other 
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country, with the possible exception of the 
Soviet Union, the statistics of which are prob- 
ably less accurate. The following account of 
American statistics will illustrate therefore the 
variety of infonnation available and the multi- 
plicity of agencies engaged in its jirejniralion. 

Data on population, its geograj>hical distribu- 
tion, its settlement in the open country or in 
towns and cities of various sizes, its composition 
by sex, age, marital conditions, color, nativity, 
citizenship and occupation, as well ;ls on school 
attendance, illiteracy and tenure of home arc 
gathered in decennial censuses by the fcilcral 
Bureau of the Census. The population census 
was first taken in 1790, although on a much 
shorter schedule than is iiulicalcd above. A 
number of states have als(' cai ried out ceiisust^s 
in their territory during the federal interccnsal 
period; some of them, notably lliose of New 
York in 1S55 to 1875, of Massachusdts in iSyc 
to 1905 and of Michigan in 1S74 to 0)04 have 
constituted significant statistical in\ (‘stigations. 
The registration of births and deaths is in the 
hands of the civil subdivisions of states, but the 
Bureau of the Census obtains copies of the 
rc^cords for compilation on a national scale. 

The agricultural censuses, which have been 
quinquennial since 1920, cover crojis, personnel, 
farms, farm lamilies and equipment and are 
taken by the Bureau of rlic Census with the 
assistance of experts from the Department of 
Agriculture. Iixcept for the annual data on pro- 
duction and ginning of cotton collected by the 
Bureau of the Census, current agricultural sta- 
tistics are concentrated principally in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. It provitlcs estimates of crop con- 
ditions, }iros}>ects and production; it gathers 
statistics of stocks, compiles market information, 
engages in price analysis and attempts a sta- 
tistical coverage of the social aspects of hirm life. 
Many of the states have dcjiartmciu^ of agri- 
culture, which collect and jniblish relevant data. 
Some state offices arc responsible for significant 
statistical studies; California, for example, has 
published a series on special crops. Privately 
gathered statistics in this field arc limited 
mainly to stocksand production data for particular 
commodities compiled l)y commercial agencies. 

Statistics on manufactures have been gathered 
at the decennial censuses of 18 jo, 1S20 and 
1840; since then they have been collected de- 
cennially and great advances have been made in 
wealth of detail and classification. From 1900 to 
1920 the censuses of mauufactun s were quin- 
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quennial and after 1920 biennial . Statistics of 
mines and quarries also are obtained in connec- 
tion with the decennial censuses; current pro- 
duction data are published by the United States 
Bureau of the Mines. Surveys of individual in- 
dustries ha\e been conducted by the Bureau of 
the C’ensus, the IY‘deral dVade Commission, the 
Tariff C’ommissiori and commissions created for 
specific purposes, such as the Coal C'onimission 
and the liidii.strial Commission. Reports on 
current activity of individual industries are com- 
piled bv tratle associations and journals, com- 
mercial agencies ^md in some insUinces by the 
Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic' Commerce or the Bureau of 
1 .abor Statistics. 

Stati.itics of foreign trade are gathered by the 
Bureau of 1 'on‘ign and l.)omestic C’ommerce. 
'Phe first census of domestic distribution was 
Qirneil out in 1930 bv tlK‘ Bureau of the Census. 
Private .sources of statistics in this field include 
trade associatif)ns and chaniliers of commerce, 
besides the statistical offices of ceitain large 
corporations. A.i important field of market sta- 
tistics is the statistics of prices, d’hese are col- 
lected by the United Stales Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for its compilations of retail and whole- 
sale price indices and lor its cost of living studies. 
Lxtensive analyses of agricultural prici*s with 
reference to factors in price varialif)n are pre- 
pared in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Valuable collections of price data are made also 
by various trade associations. 

Transportation statistics, especially in relation 
to railroads and ekxaric railways, are centralizeil 
in the Interstate Commerce (Vnnmission. Pri- 
vate sourctfs of similar data are the railroads 
themselves; the Bureau of Railway ICconomics, a 
private organization finanevd by the carriers, 
publishes some statistical material. Statistics of 
shipping are collected by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion of the Dej)artment of Commerce. Shipping 
on internal waterways is treated in reports of the 
chief engineer of the War Department. Data on 
motor vehicle re^gistrations are published by 
state bureaus charged with this duty and arc 
compiled by private as.sociations. 

Statistics of banking are centered in the 
Unitexi States Federal l^eserve Board, the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks and the office of 
the comptroller of the currency. Statistics on 
money and currency are issued by the Treasury 
Department. Data on state banks and other 
financial agencies operating under state charters 
are collected and published by t he state depart" 
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incnts charged with llicir supervision. State 
supervisory ofFiccs ]Mihlish also insurance sta- 
tistics. The division of agricultural insurance in 
the Department of Agriculture has carried out 
special studies ol these branches ot insurance. 
JTivate sources, notably the insurance companies 
themselves and the rating bureaus, provide a 
relatively important j)art of tlie available data in 
these hekls, esi>ecially all information relating 
to the ajiplication of insurance principles, cover- 
age, risks and loss ratios. 

The principal source of income data is income 
tax statistics gathered and tabulated in the 
bureau of Internal Revenue of the 'TreasuiT Dc- 
j>artment. Data on wealth (tlie value of tangible 
j^rojK-rty) are conijuled decennially by the 
bureau of the C’ensus maiiilv from state re]K)rts 
on property assessments lor taxation purposes. 
Another source of projuaiy statistics is the 
feileral (‘state tax returns for estates exceeding a 
tTiinimum ligure (lormerly Si 00,000); other in- 
heritance data are available in local county pro- 
bate courts, but no centr.il collection of data is 
jirovided. Statistics of farm mortgages have 
been gathered in connection with the agricul- 
tural census, and statistics of mortgages on 
homes were collected in connection with th(^ 
population censuses in iScjO and i<j20. An esti- 
mate of national income and wealth was made by 
the hVderal 'Trade Commission in 1926 and of 
national income for j()2()-32 by tlu' bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. A more im- 
portant source is the National bureau of Tico- 
nornic Research, an unofheial body which has 
made estimates of national income for a scries 
of years supplementing available data by sjiecial 
studies of its own. Similar estimates have lieeii 
com]>iled also by other private agencies. 

business cycle statistics are summarized in the 
Sumy of (Uirrnit Business, jniblished monthly 
by the Department of Commerce. Industrial 
production series, eommoility price .series, sta- 
tistics of construction, of emjdoynient and of 
factory jiay rolls and similar data drawn from nu- 
merous public and private sources are brought 
together to provide a statistical vlescrijition of 
the movement of business. A considerable jnirt 
of these basic data is jirepared in the statistical 
offices of tlu‘ Federal Rt‘.serve board and in the 
bureau of Labor Statistics. University bureaus 
)f ;nismess research have made important ad- 
vances in this field, notably the Harvard bureau 
of Ixonomic Research, which publishes current 
data on economic conditions in the quarterly 
Revirtv of Economic Siatistics. 


Statistics relating to all pliases of labor are 
concentrated mainly in the ft‘deral bureau of 
J^abor Statistics and in the labor departments of 
the indu.strial states, d’he bureau colkxts wage 
data for a list of specified industries by special 
investigations of pay rolls in seleclixi establish- 
ments. Current changes in y^ay rolls are collected 
monthly in cooperation with state labor bureaus 
for selected industries. Union rates ol wages are 
publislufd once a year. Data on wages for se- 
lected occu})ations, including commoti labor, 
are published from time to time. 'The bureau 
also coTnj>iles data on the co.st of li\ ing, on th(. 
basis of which an index of real wages is com- 
puted. Wage data art‘ secured also by certain 
state laI)or bureaus, notably that of ( )hio, which 
takes a weekly wagv' rate census every lew years. 
Extensive inquiries into wages and v\age changes 
have be-en made from time to time: the Census 
Office published in 1SS5 a special rej>ort cover- 
ing mainly the yt*ars iSf)0 to iSSo, followed in 
iqo;; by an Important survey <>f certain indus- 
tries betwwi iX()o and iqoo. Similar e\tensi\x‘ 
studies have l)een made by the bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Uniual States Coal C'ommission 
and the Immigration Commission. Other w'age 
data are secured by tlu* ChildnaTs lUirtMU and 
the Women’s bureau, both in the De]>arlment 
of I.,abor, through s])ecial studies for children 
and women respectively; by tlu^ I )ejxirtnu‘nt ( ) 
Agriculture for agricultural labor; and b\ the 
Interstate Commerce C’ommission lor railroad 
labor. In addition a mass of material is collected 
by privaite agencies, notably tht‘ trade unions. 
'I'he National Industrial (’onferenee board, an 
(‘inployers’ association, collects and publishes 
data on wages and cost of living, showing trends 
in real wages in selected localities for diflereiit 
occupations and industries. Similar data are 
gathered by certain trade a.ssociations for use in 
negotiations with labor. 

Employment statistics presenting the number 
of persons employed on the fifteenth of each 
month are included in the biennial et*nsuses of 
manufactures. Monthly employment data are 
gathered by the bureau of iaibor Statistics, 
working through the .state labor bureaus, for a 
current index of changes in employment in 
selected indiKstries and .states. In the 

Census of Occupations included also a tpiestion 
relative t(» lack of occujiation or unemployment. 
Some unemployment data are collected by the 
trade unions with regard to their owm member- 
ship. 

Statistics of industrial accidents arc collected 
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by the Bureau of Labor Statistics by special in- intervals. 'Fhe Institute of Social and Religious 

vestigations in selected industries, notably iron Research deserves uiention in connection with 

and St x.‘i inanidacture, by state lai)or bureaus tliis and f)thcr topics in the held of social sta- 

usually as a by-product of the administration of tistics. Data on education are centralized in the 

Wf)rknu-*n s compensation acts, by the Interstate United States Office of Lducalion, which piib- 

(.oiTimerce C onunissiou for railroads and th<* lishes bitauiial survevs on the basis of rej^orts of 

Bureau of Alines for mines and (piarries. state aTul local boards of education as well as 

Child labor statistics are derived from state numerous studies on special ti.pics. 

employment ccrtilicate riffices and from the 'i'his bri(‘f survey of ATuerican statistics may 

<lccennial census, which iucludes data on occu- give the im]>ression of liaphazard development, 

pations of children classified by ages. Numerous in faet, lunvever, .several distinct trends can 

statistical studies of problems in the fit‘id of easily be discerned in the field of federal statis- 

child labor have bec*n made b\ the C hildren's ties. ( )n<' is the tendtaicy to concentrate major 
Bureau. Similarly statistics on tlic labor of statistic.;! undertakings of a censal character in 
women are included iindt'r ot'cuj^ations in the tlie Bureau of liie Census, ^\hich was c'stab- 
decennial census, while numerous spc^cial suidii s lislied as a permanent organization m i(;02 and 
arc made by tiie Women . Itureaii, whicli iias .it ns di.s]>osal a large ]K*rmanent stall 

A considerable l)ody of social slat i ll ics is com- adeijualrlv equi{>pt‘d with efficient tabulating 
piled by federal agcivics, stau. dcj).nlments nf macbinziy. dlic other tendency exenijdiiics the 
bealtli and of correction and by pri vate ioumla- fam.har principle of natural growth. Each 
tions. 'rims tlie BuriMii of the Census piibiislits bureau or ofhee entrusted with administrative or 
annual data on the insane, Iccbleininded and ;-esearcb diiiies rcpuiriw statistical tlaia, and the 
epil(‘]>tics in state and federal hospitals and on natural course* is to set up a statistical otlict* to 
inmates of federal and st.itc ju isons; it alsf> pro\ ith' this m:iternl; these statistical branches 
covers in s]>ccial surveys the po])ul:ition of begin usually in a small way but lrei[ijently de- 
alriishouscs and in dcceimLd censuses the wiuk \elop into large iiuleptanlenl ofbees. A final de*- 
of child care in.stitiitions (including jmcnile re- \el<»pinent is the treiul toward ct*ntrali/aiion. A 
formatories) and of child placeanciit agencies, lentral statistical body w;is established duritig 
State olhccs pulilish data <»ii insanity, fec'ble- the World War; and in J uly, 11)33, an executive 
miml(‘dness ami jiaiiperism. Data on federal order created the C'enlral Statistical Board, 
]>risoncrs and persons on prolnilion are pre- which consists of representatives from the prin- 
sented in annual statistic’s compiled by the De- cipal statistical offic(‘s and is authorized to niake 
jiartrnent of 1 usticc, which also pubiislics a series rccommcudations in relation to all statistical 
covering state offenses derived from reports of schedules and iiujuiries. 

city police dcjiartnients. Annua! statistics of In many countries tlu* organization of the 
child dependeney in a niiinber of citios and of statistical st rvieexs of the national government is 
cases brought before jiivtaiile courts arc col- suiiject to greater centralization than in tie* 
lected currently by the Cliildrcn’s Bureau, which United States. In a number of them -toe* 
compiles also data on mothers’ a*d and has pub- Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, S}\iin, 
lished important special iincstigations on insti- Germany, sever.d Balkan and South Anieiiean 
tutioT'S for child care and a re]M)rt on iliegiti- states eentral statistical ollices were created in 
macy. Data on the latter to]nc arc c-slected by the ihiul quarter of the ninetei'ntb century. At 
the Bureau of the Census and tlie local offices of first thest* may ha\ e been limited to slatislies of a 
vital statistics. Data on j)rostituti()ii an* available general ctiaracler, and sj)ecial st;itistics easily 
through private agencies, such as the Bureau of gathered as a hy-product of administrative oper- 
Social Hygiene, and thioiigh local enforcement atioii were left in the haiuis of tlic several niiiiis- 
ofhees. In the general field of statistics of social tries. Nevertheless, sucli offices exercised a co- 
work impoitaiit contributions arc made by the ordinal ing influence over the entire sphere 
Ru.ssell Sage I'ouiulation. government .statistics ami mainly through tw''> 

Statistics of churches were coliected at the channels. One was the statistical commission or 
decennial censuses from 185010 1S70. In iSqo council, the chairman being in many instnnees 
a eersus of lohgious bixlies wils taken in con- the bead of the central statistical bureau and the 
nection witli the population census and since meiTihership including rc]M’esentativcs of the 
1 906 investigations, even more compreficnsi ve principal statistical serv ices as w ell as outstanding 
in character, have been repeated at decemiial statisticians and economists in iirivate life 
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Moreover the central offices enjoyed a certain 
amount of power through the publication of 
annuals or series collating the statistical output 
of all government divisions. An important de- 
centraliziT]g tendenev became apparent at the 
end of th<‘ nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth, when separate departments 
created to handle labor problems and to ad- 
minister social legislation took over or organized 
de novo the collection of a considerable variety 
of labor statistics. A late manifestation of this 
trend was the transfer of labor statistics in Ger- 
many from the central office to the Ministry of 
Labor in 1920. In general it may be observed 
that tlu* smaller the country and the newer its 
political organization, the greater has been the 
extent of statistical centralizatioTi. Most of the 
states created after the World War, for instance, 
have entrusted the statistical function to a 
central authority accountalde in many cases di- 
rectly to the cabinet and operating either 
through local branches or through the statistical 
divisions in the several ministries under its direct 
control. \ct no matter how' centralized the sta- 
tistical organization, certain subjects remain as a 
rule outside the competence of the central 
tiflice; these are generally the statistics of bank- 
ing, transportation and communication. 

'I'he account her<* presented of American 
statistical organization also raises the question as 
to the relation between the federal statistical 
services and those of the states. 'Fhe statistical 
competence* of the United States government 
has been circumscribed from the outset because 
of its limited powers. 'Fhe states have had a 
much wider sphere of action; in providing for 
statistical ser\aces they have sometimes dupli- 
cated tlu* work of the federal government, as in 
state censuses, and sometimes paved the way for 
it, as in the creation of bureaus of labor statistics, 
the first of w hich preceded by fifteim years the 
organization of the federal liureau of Labor. As 
the federal government acquired an increasing 
number of departments with functions over- 
lapping those of state agencies, twa) tendencies 
became apparent: one is that toward coopera- 
tion, notably betw^een the United States depart- 
ments of l^abor and Agriculture and the Bureau 
of the Gensus and the corresponding agencies of 
the state governments; the other is the atrophy 
of state statistics where the federal statistics 
cover the ground more fully and expertly, as in 
the case of state censuses. In other federated 
states, such as (iermany and Canada, the degree 
of geographical centralization tends to be great- 


er than in the United States. The German Str- 
tistisches Reichsamt collects statistical dat: 
either directly or through the state offices upOi 
forms approved after consultation with state 
statisticians and uniform for the entire country; 
considerable scope is nevertheless alTordcd the 
state statistical offices for state or local studies in 
connection with or independently of national 
investigations. In Canada the Dominion Bureau 
of Statisti(*s has charge of the major sUitisticai 
w^ork for tlu* country as a wiiolc* — the census, 
imports and exports, agricultural, manufactur- 
ing and mining production and so on. In Aus- 
tralia, on the other hand, less centralization pre- 
vails and there is a certain duplication of work 
between the commonwealth and the state offices, 
each of wliich publishes a yearbook of statistical 
data. 

'I'he material required by statistical offices is 
obtained through registration of the relevant 
facts as they come to light or through enumera- 
tion at a particular moment of time. The results 
of registration are usually summarized for fairly 
short perifids and yield current statistics. These 
may also be derived from enumerations, if the 
latter are repeated frequently. Enumerations 
may attempt to include all cases which fall 
within the definition of the sul>ject of enumera- 
tion (census); an alternative procedure is to take 
merely a large enough sample of tbt* cast*s to give 
a sufficient basis for statistical conclusions. The 
difficulty w'ith sampling, however, is that unless 
great care is taken the samj:)le may not be repre- 
sentative; a random sample does not insure an 
unbiased selection. For cxamj)le, in a survey of 
current manufacturing employment and pay 
roll changes it is not sufficient merely to accept 
returns from 20 j>ercent of the total manufactur- 
ing concerns; these concerns must be so selecteu 
as to represent fairly the several industries, the 
several parts of the country and the large ana 
small establishments in each industry. Even then 
a sample of material selected so that it shall be 
representative for some characteristics may or 
may not be representative for others. It is so 
difficult to insure rcpresentativencvss of the 
sample that in most inquiries relative to popula- 
tion complete enumeration is preferred. In the 
field of economic data and in many social prob- 
lems exhaustive enumeration is, however, out 01 
the question; here therefore care as to the 
methods of obtaining data vs of primary impor- 
tance for the validity of the results. 

Whether obtained by registration or by 
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enumeration, most statistics of the present day 
derive from the individual schedule, which may 
be a separate card or sheet or in some cases, as 
in the population census, a separate line on the 
enumerator’s sheet. 'Fhe preparation of the 
schedule is a very important phase of the work of 
any statistical undertaking. Kach question on the 
schedule must be considered very carefully with 
respect to its fonn; in an inquiry of any magni- 
tude the number and complexity of the ques- 
tions are matters of profound influence upon the 
expense of collecting the data and tabulating the 
material. The questions must be so phrased that 
neither the enumerator TU)r the person inter- 
rogated can misinterpret them or give an answer 
basetl upon misunderstanding- For example, the 
age question may be asked either as age at last 
birthday or as age at nearest birthday or as tlate 
of birth; the first form is commonly used in 
census statistics, although the last was recoit>- 
memled i')y the International Statistical Con- 
gress of 1872 and is often employed in European 
countries. 'Fhe questions must be phrased more 
clearly or explanations must be appended to the 
quest’ons if the subject is to fill in the answers 
hirn.st: It. Even where trained enumerators are em- 
ployei 1, they must be given delinite instructions, 
which in order to insure uniformity of inter- 
pretaiioii should attempt to clarify any doubtful 
points in regard to the specific (juestions. I’hese 
instructions therefore must be as complete as 
possible and yet brief, for it' the instructions arc 
too lengthy and detailed they will not be read or 
remembered. 

In conjunction with the preparation of the 
schedule mu.st go trie precise delineation of the 
coverage and methods of the inquiry. It n\ust be 
determined in exact detail for whom the sched- 
ules shall be taken. Thus in censuses of popula- 
tion schedules may be required only for residents 
(de jure population) or for all persons present on 
the day of the census (de facto population). In 
the case of enumerations it must be decided 
whether the schedule is to be filled out by the 
individual interrogated, Viy trained enumerators 
or by selected correspondents. In the (ierman 
census it is the custom to distribute the census 
blanks in advance; the enumerators merely collect 
them, filling them out only where doubt is 
raised as to the meaning of the questions. In the 
case of agricultural inquiries in many countries 
schedules are sent to selected correspondents, 
whose replies report the facts for a whole coun- 
try or other area. However the schedules are 
filled, they are usually checked at the field office 


or at the central office for completeness and con- 
sistency; if omissions or obvious errors are dis- 
covered the schedules may be returned for cor- 
rection. 

When the schedules are all in hand, the sub- 
sequent processes include editing, coding and 
tabulating. Editing consi.sts in reviewing the 
answers which will be used in tabulation and 
translating them into such terms as will be use- 
ful in the particular inejuiry. Since most of the 
major statistical offices now' WT>rk Avith me- 
chanical tabulators and punch cards, the editing 
usually is closely connected with the mapping 
out of tile punch cards, w hich consi.sts in divitl- 
ing the cards into fieltls, each assigned to a 
particular topic, and with coding; that is, writing 
the entries in code for subsei|uent punching on 
the cards. In deciding upon the divisions for 
editing, coding and on the punch cartls the hnal 
tables and hence the purposes w^hich these 
tables will serve must be kept in mind. The 
planning of the tables tliendore must precede or 
go forw'ard <‘oncurrcntly with the editing. 

The planning of the tables includes the pro- 
vision for siiitahle correlations between the 
various items on the schedules, such as age and 
sex, age and occupation and the like. It recpiires 
also decisions as to the j'jarticular classihcation to 
be shown; whether, for example, it is to lie by 
individual years of age, by five-year age groups 
or by ten-year age groiqis. In many cases a pre- 
liminar\' study of the schedules or of a samide 
group of schedules may be necessarv ^or a de- 
cision as to the aj)}U'opriate classihcations. 1 hus 
if practically all the schedules for a particular 
study fall in the older age groups, the code and 
the punch card can be adapted to this fact. In 
general the classifications should be so adjusted 
as to give uniform intervals (if of a continuous 
variable) and a reasonable distribution over the 
field: the limits of the class intervals should not 
be so far apart as to cause a hea\'y concentration 
in one or two classes nor so close as to give an 
uneven result with alternate cl'a.sscs full and 
<^*mpty . 

In the publication of the results of an inquiry 
a number of qiK*stions must be settled, jiar- 
ticularly how^ much derivative material in the 
form of percentages and ratios is to be included 
and how comprehensive the textiial interpreta- 
tioii. of the tables shtiuld be made. A growing 
tendency has been to publish basic tabular 
matter as promptly as possible wdth a minimum 
of text and to follow it later w'ith an adequate 
analysis. One feature which should be empha- 
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sized is tliiit essential details about methods of 
collection and material relevant to appraising the 
margin of error should be presented witli the 
results. Elaborate statistical analysis which goes 
far beyond mere relatives and averages has be- 
come of increasing importance for government 
stiitistics in many fields. In the publication of 
price and wage data and of other economic time 
series the use of index luimbers is widespread; 
and in many statistical offices correlation and 
similar advancetl tcebnicjiu^s are coming into 
increased favor. It remains true nevertheless 
that with the great mass of official statistics at- 
tention is still centered ju'imarily on collection, 
tabulation and publication of the basic data. 

Rohkkt M. Woodbury 

Statistical Method . Modem statistical 
method derives from tiie work of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century jvilitical arithmeticians 
and from the calcidus of ])r<)babiUty developed 
at aliout tlie same time by a number of distin- 
guished mathemativ'ians. The first practical sta- 
tistician of note who fused the two into a theory 
of statistical method was Quetelet. He envisaged 
statistics as a tool whereby social disciplines 
could he turnetl into exact sciences aiming at 
the discovery of natural laws relating to man. 
'fhese he believed were expressed in relative 
numbers aiul averages measuring the character- 
istics of the “average nian“ whom nature tends 
constantly to produce; the individual deviations 
he traced to the j^resence of numerous hut un- 
important disturbing factors whose influence on 
the empirical data could he eliminated with the 
aid of the law of large numbers and the theory 
of errors adapted from probability theory. 

Quetelet, however, was only a pioneer. His 
phraseology about “nature” and “laws of na- 
ture” sounded suspiciously like a secularized 
rendering of Siissmilclfs “divine providence” 
and “divine order.” Nevertheless, lie was fairly 
circumspect in dealing with the problem of free 
will; in one passage he even maintained that 
events depending upon free will would show a 
greater regularity than those governed by physi- 
cal causes alone. But his disciples went much 
further and caim* to regard the statistical con- 
formities to law, which of course have not the 
slightest bearing upon this problem, as evidence 
in supjiort of absolute determinism. Quctcletism 
met with very violent opposition, mainly on the 
part of Cjermantheologians,economistsand stat- 
isticians, which was largely an expression of 
moral indignation against its extreme detennin- 


ism. Of the statisticians Wilhelm Lexis alone 
approached Quetelet ’s doctrines from the objec- 
tive standpoint of j'lrobahility theory; he pointed 
out the analogy between the stability of statisti- 
cal numbers and the stability of certain relation- 
ships in purely accidental phenomena, such as 
the results of the drawing of balls from an urn. 
For practical purposes the controversy was 
ended in the 1870’s with the defeat of the school 
of Quetelet. The following twenty years were a 
period of sUignation for theory hut one of marked 
improvement in the technique of statistical ob- 
scr\^ation and rapid accumulation of concrete 
statistical material; only Lexis and his few pupils 
continued the study of stability of statistical 
series. In this period statistics came to designate 
the science of mass phenomena in social life. 

The new era in statistical theory dates from 
the hist cjuarter of the nineteenth century. A 
group of ICnglish biologists engaged upon cer- 
tain aspects of genetics came to the conclusion 
that mass observation was necessai*y for a suc- 
cessful solution of their problems and turned to 
the statistical method. Fortunately they found 
in Karl Pearson a scholar combining high math- 
ematical ability with a taste for meticulous em- 
pirical investigation. Probability calculus, wBich 
had made no progress virtually since Poisson, 
now began to advance and became in Pearson’s 
hands the principal tool of statistical methodol- 
ogy. He attracted numerous pupils and follow- 
ers, among w'hom there soon appeared statisti- 
cians as well as hiometrists. liis ideas steadily 
gained in asceiulancy and at present may he said 
to dominate statistical iheoiy in the English 
speaking world. Their inliucnce has also largely 
shaped the progress of statistical thought in the 
Latin countries, es]>ecially in Italy, and in the 
Scandinavian states, although in some of them 
the importance of certain national tendencies 
must not he underestimated. (Icrmanic coun- 
tries, despite the work of Lexis and his eminent 
pupil Ladislaus von Bortkiewacz, still continue 
under the influence of (leorg von Mayr’s em- 
pirical school, whose outlook is characteristic of 
the period which follow'cd the discard of Quete- 
lel’s system; only in very recent years has a 
faint start been made toward the acceptance of 
the English theories and, in economic statistics, 
of American methods. In Russia A. A. Chuprov 
made a brilliant attempt to synthesize the ideas 
of the English school and of Lexis-Bortkiewicz 
with the philosophical system of Wilhelm Win- 
delband and Heinrich Rickert. 'Phis approach 
has been influential in Russian theoretical sta- 
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tistics and is becoming important in a number of 
other Slavic countries. 

Biology is not the only natural science in 
which the statistical method is used at present; 
it is coming to be increasingly emploved in 
physics and there is a fair prospect of its exten- 
sion to other exact disciplines. As in other lields, 
progress in statistical theory is conditioned in 
the last resort by practical requirements; the 
growing popularity of the statistical a]>pn)ach 
therefore stimulates a rajud though not entirelv 
coordinated advance in statistical methf)d()l()gy. 
Under these circumstances no more can he at- 
tempted than a tentative statement of thegtaieral 
outlines of the theory of statistical method. 

In his Essai pJiiIosnphf(jiu sur Ics prohabifites 
the I^Vench mathematician Pierre Simon Laplace 
oifered the following classical I ormulation of the 
ideal of scientific knowledge; “(iiven for one 
instant an intelligence which could comprehend 
all tlie forces by which nature is ,miinat<‘d and 
the respective situation of the beings who com- 
pose it — an intelligence sulliciently vast to sub- 
mit these data to analysis —it would embrace in 
t.he same formula the movements of the greatest 
bodies of the universe and those of the lightest 
atom; for it, nothing would be uncertain and 
the future, as the past, would be jiresent to its 
eyes” (tr. by P. W. 'Pruscott, New York iqoa, 

4). 'J'lie attaiiiinent of this ideal obviou.sly de- 
pends upon three conditions: a jierfect knowl- 
edgeof all “forces, ”or laws, of nature; aneqiiaily 
perfect kuowletlge of the distribution of all 
“beings,” that is, of all elements of the universe 
•it .some given moment past or present; aiul an 
inlinilcly powerful reason capable of embracing 
all this ill one formula and submitting it to cal- 
culation. The first ^ype of knowledge has been 
called nomographic (by lyouis Coiiturat), and 
the second idiographic (by Windelbaiid). At 
present it is generally ac.cej'ited that the nomo- 
graphic type and the idiograjihic are equally 
indispensable and hence equally legitimate ele- 
ments of science; without either of them no 
prediction or, more generally, no jiractical appli- 
cation of science is possible. 

Since no exhaustive knowledge, whether no- 
mograjihic or idiographic, is attaiiialile, scientific 
investigation is selective, concentrating upon 
what is presumably of the greate.st interest. In 
practise the necessity of selection is reenforced 
Dv the limited amount of ability atul material 
resources available for scientific work. In idiog- 
*aphy the selecting interest, according to Chiip- 
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rov, may be directed tow'ard the intlividual 
traits of a particular objv.vt in all their multi- 
farious comjdexity and change through time or 
it may center only upon such properties as the 
ol\jeet has in common with others. I'urthermore 
the interest in common attribut»‘s may refer to 
a specific position of the object in space and 
lime, in w hich ease stress is laid upon the mo.st 
precise dett'nnination of tlu‘se coordinates; or 
the space-time reference, while not <Muirely 
eliminated, may be eoiiijurativi'ly broad. J'he 
resulting types of idiograjfiiic know ledge are his- 
torical, geographical aiul statistical, these terms 
1 emg used in their broadest sense. 

'I’iie subject matter of a statistical study is thus 
not a piiliculai object but the entire collection 
of objects tlislinguished by certain properties, 
and its method is one of enumeration. 'l'h<‘ ebar- 
aeterisiii' ste]is in all statistical investigations are: 
the assignment of broad but clearly marked 
space-time limits to the area of observation; the 
definition of the unit of observation by certain 
<‘xternal attributes; tht‘ enumeration of all such 
units within tlu* area and the recording of a 
limited numher of attributes for each of lliem. 
The units may be counted up either for the area 
as a whole or by several groups; in tlu* latter 
t'ase the definition of the unit of ob.servatioii 
mu-^t he supplemented by a statement of the 
group criteria. I'he enumeration itself may con- 
si.st merely of ascertaining the number of units 
falling intoeacli group oreI.se of cuimilaliiig into 
a group total the measurements of the cpiantita- 
tive attributes for the several units. 'I'he groups 
so enumerated may be either natural, in the 
sense that they represent real associations of 
individuals— a household, a city, a ]irison — or 
they may be pure constructs of the statistician, 
having no existence outside his tables, such as 
the group of inhabitants of the United States 
who reached tlie age of forty in 1930. 

Statistical knowledge always refers not to par- 
ticular individuals hut to the “universe,” or 
“jKqiulation,” of indivitluals having one or more 
attril)utcs in common as well as a number of 
other attributes specific to each individual or to 
smaller subgroups. No matter how' large the 
numher of groups in the field studied and the 
number of attributes recorded w ilhin each group, 
the statistical observer deliberately overlooks a 
vast amount of infonnation about each of the 
units of ob.servatioii. Lvery person compri.sed 
in the population of a given country is unique 
in the complexity and individuality of his char- 
acteristics, to the census statistician, however, 
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that person is of interest only as a pe^ from tion. The statistical method involves elements or 
which may he suspended the ten to twenty spe- nomo^raphy because statistical enumeration is 
cific attributes with whicli the census schedule seldom exhaustive. Jn order to establish even so 
is concerned, d'lu* statistician is of course cjuite <*lementarv a datum as the size ol a couuti \’s 
aware of the fact that eaeh ptT.son j>ossesses in population the ]>olitical arithnu'ticiansw'ere com* 
ad(.lition a vast number of other traits and (.piali- pelled to n'sorl to complicatcal calculations based 
lies; l)ut all these lie outside the boundaries ()f upon data which covered only a minute portion 
statistical observation and lieiice beyond the ken ol the population. As statistical observation was 
of tlie statistical method, 'i'lie fact that this type extended durintr the nineteenth century, indirect 
of simpliiication is necessarily iinpliecl in every methods became sujicrlluous. I' or a time it was 
aj)phcation of the statistical method is impor- believed that any type of statistical study could 
taut, since it justilies the reliarnx* of statistical be organized along the linens ol an cxhausti\e 
inhuence ujion tlie theoiT of probabilities, d’he enumeration; tlius a scholar as t'minent as I\Ja\r 
j)iincJied card, which incorporates the data col- incorporated the prineijdc of exhaustiv taiess in 
JtH*ted in the course of a statistical surv<‘} and the \(tv definition (d statistics and regarded 
constitutes (he rawmaterial of statistical tahu- non-exhaustive observation, or sampling, as 
lation, affords a p('rfeet analogy to those num- merely a substitute, tht‘ use of which should if 
benvl tickets or balls the drawing f)f which from jiossible be avoid(‘d. The subseciueiit de\elop- 
an urn so often absorbs lh<‘ atteiilion of the ment of statistics, howiver, did nf)t follow' the 

probalulity theorist. Here too each of the l)alls course ant ieip.ited b\ fiim. It beeamc apj>areiit 

has its own intiividual attributes ami “personal” (hat e\t‘n in the social sjdiert* then* are many 

history; w'oodt*n halls, for instance, may have inslaiKV's in winch e\hausti\t‘ obsc‘rvation of 

conir from ditlereiit trees or h<i\(‘ been tunavl mass pheiiomt'iia is dispensed with, most often 

on diflerenl lathes, because mert*ly approximate* rc'.'^ults are adec|uate 

As a purely idiographic* method statistics is for practical [uirposes or bccMUsc* a complete 

coucreriied with two sc'ts ol problem:;. 1 lit* first cnimi(‘ralion would be too costly and lime eon- 

iru'olves such cjuesticms a., how to form groups, suming; the latlei consideration is of jKirticular 

bow to enumerate units eonipris<*d tbcTein and relevance to economic statistics. Alorc'over the 

how to compile the data so (»btained into statis- statistical method of mass oliservation has come 

lic:al tables. Logically llicse questions aj^pear to to ])e a]>plied in tlie natural .sciences, such as 

be* simple enough; in })raetise, however, they biology and physics, where the statistical uni- 

prc'seiit many diflicultic's whose solution must be \erse often comprises an iniinite number of units 

uniform if statistical totals are to ha\e any value and is therefore* not susc (*j>tible of exhaustive 

and it their eompari.son over time ami space is emimeraiion. d'he greater jKirt of the statistic^al 

to be m.ide possil^Ic*. l\Ioreovc*r, in Mew of llu* Tna(c*nal now available is thus securt*cl through 

magnitude of many slat istieal undeitakings, such luni-exhaustivc* observation, d’hc principal ex- 
}>ractic\il considerations as ec*onoin\' and i*fli- evption in this respect is }n)pnlation statistics, 
cienc*y loom lu-re much larger than abstract anal- the data of w hich are obtained through general 
ysis w'ould lead one to believe, JVoblems of the cen.suses. It is important to note in this con- 
sc*cond type relate to the coiuleiisatioTi of statis- necti(»n that even census figures lack absolute 
tieal data lor jnirposes of sei(*ntilic analysis, the precision, inasmuch as certain elements of the 
ti ansfonnation of loTig statistical arrays into poj^ulaiion, for reasons best known to them- 
relatives, averages, measures of stability, graphs selves, <‘.sca]>c observation altogether or supply 
and tlie likt*. \\ hereas in the first stage of statis- misleading information; the margin of error iii 
tieal work a universe of units of observation is exhaustive enumeration may he as high as 10 
transft)rmed into a pile of statistical schedules percent or more. 

and later into volumes filled with statistical Itiscicarthatoncofthemaintasksofstatis- 
tables, in the second stage these are compressed tieal theory is to devise methods for inferring 
into a much smaller number of figures and pic- from a comparatively small number of observa- 
luies eas\ to survey and memorize. tions conclusions as to larger universes of which 

St^itistics is not an exclu.siv'cly idiographic dis- the observations in (.juestion form a part or a 
cijiline. Its nomographic aspects have been dc'ivative. These larger universes may comprise 
steadily gaining ground and at present the value an infinite number ol units (open universes), a 
put ujion statistical generalization is probably finite but very large mimher or only a limited 
ffreatcr than that attaciied to statistical dcscrip- nuintier. If the number of units drawn into the 
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sample is large in relation to the trital number of 
units in the universe, then, regardless of the 
methods used in selecting the samplt', it is not 
difhcult to ascertain the highest arithmetically 
possible limits of deviation of the characttTistics 
of the sample from those of the iiniwrse. In all 
other cases only S])ecial rules of sani]ding Avill 
secure satisfactory results. The simplest of such 
cases is that where the uuits in the imi\ erse ha\e 
been thoroughly niiNed before the sample is 
taken; then the drawing of units into the sample 
will closely rcsembk' probaliilitv experiments 
with balls drawn from an urn. If, ho\\t‘\cr, six'b 
preliminary mixing does not oeeur automatically 
in the process of formation of the universe )r 
cannot be induced artiti('iall\ , ihe selection ( ‘ 
units lor the sample must be so on^anized tha: 
the result shall 1 h‘ as n'j^resenta* i\ e as that ob- 
tain(‘d in the j’»’-e\'ir)us easr. d'i,.- largei tlu^ num- 
ber of units drawn into tlu' sample, the more 
Irecjuently and tlu‘ more elose!\ , in aeeorduiee 
with the law of large numlx rs, will tiH‘ \arious 
eharaeteristies of tlu' samj^le apj^roa^ h the eorie- 
sponding eharaeteristies )f the uni\ erse. 

It is to he noted that under the theory ol 
sampling may be subsumtnl cilso such eases as 
are usually treated with the aid ol the theory of 
errors. Jt may be asked, lor instance, what the 
wheat crop of the rniled States woulil ha\e 
been in i(;33 if it had not been alleeted in that 
year by accidental deviations of i liinati<* condi- 
tions fnnn the “normal.” ]1 it In* assumed that 
the wheat acreage, the melbods of its eiiltixation 
and in general all hielors other than climatic 
conditions which innuenee the size ot the crop 
remain constant, then the annual erot^ lluetua- 
tions Tiiav In* regardial as the resultant ol cli- 
matic variations only. If it he assumed iiirther 
that climate is not subject to seeidar eliaiige and 
that observation has been exteiuUil over an iii- 
linitely long period of years, tlien t!ic mean ot 
the wheat eroj> series would liirinsb tin answer 
to the question posed above. An empirical aj)- 
proximation to that mean is the a\erage for the 
several years centering about H)33, which may 
be considered as a sample. Jt should be emplia- 
sized, howx'ver, that conclusions based iipfui this 
type of hypothetical sampling \ary according to 
which factors are assunied to remain constant 
and which do in fact remain uiiehaiiged during 
the period inclmled in the sam])le. 

Directly connected with sampling is the com- 
plex of ideas associated with the apjdieation of 
the ineory of probability. Since 1^54, when the 
chevalier de J\Iere submitted to Pascal his fa- 
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mows questions, probability theory has had a 
long history; from a calculation of hazards in 
the various games of chance it has evolved into 
the logical foundation of statistics, actuarial sci- 
ence and many of the natural sciences. 'Plie 
traditions established in its early stages, how- 
ewr, can still be traced in certain elements of 
the theory, such a.> tlie concept of probability 
itself, which has been the subject of li\cl\ con- 
troversy. d'he more jU'ominent of the stweral 
views represented in the literature are those of 
L.iplace, the ( iernian physiologist Johannes von 
Kries, the Ihiglisli logieian John \’emi and the 
T'aiglish (‘eoiK.Miiist J. M. Keynes. l.aplae<‘ re- 
gauk (1 prohabiiilN as a substitute tor causality 
uliert‘ k.iow’ledge of uiulerK iiig objectixe rela- 
tions is insiidieient. Kries, although atimitling 
in gen<‘r. 1 t)u‘ subjectivist basis ol ju'obability, 
niaint unc(i that n jiidgnu'iit of etpial j^roliabilitv 
must be suj)ported also b\ kiunxiedge that the 
exeiils in (pieslion are actually ecjual in exttait 
and ate not diieetlx denvatixe. N’enii went cxtui 
further in the direction of objccliv ism Iw idcntn- 
fyiiig prohablii’ ’, v. ith cmpinc,d irt'qucncy. And 
Kcxncs shifts tlu‘ iliseussion to a dilfcieiit pkuu' 
by asserting that probability arisx‘s out of the 
existence ol a sjnrihc* relation lutweiai premise 
and com liisioii in those cases where it is not 
possible tr> argue ikaiionstiMtix elv from tlu* for- 
mer to the filter. It is worthy of nf)te th.il tlie 
differences di'scribed al>o\<‘ scarcely afli'ct the 
malhemalical content of lht‘ tluMirv, more pai- 
ticularl) the mathematical asjH'Cts of Us theo- 
rems -a sinking iiulication ol iht* lack of eon- 
gruity between the logical louiulation of the 
science and tlu‘ matlieiualical structure erected 
upon it. The ('limiiiation of this fault has gem r- 
ally been attem}^ted along })hiIoso}^liieaI logical 
lines. yXiiotluT ajiproaeh to the problem, more 
congenial to the jirofessional statistician, is tliat 
of malhemalical axiomatr/ation; that is, the 
selection (d a necessary and sufheient number 
of deluiitioiis and axioms to allord the easiest 
and llie most eonyenient way of deducing ail 
tlieorcms by means of “laiitological transforma- 
tions.” bVom tliis point of view the most accept- 
able definition of malhtauatical probability - 
allowing tlu* widest scope for ihe application of 
})robai)ilities in statistics aiul ajqiroximaling 
nu)st closely the statistical foriiuilaiion of prob- 
lems — resembles the eonstriiction offered by 
Venn, adopted by Pearson and in recent years 
improved by Richard von Miscs. It identifies the 
probability sought for in the study of a sample 
as the corresponding frexiuency in the universe 
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from which the sample has been derived; and dent,” R. A. hislicr and others. The problem 
it regards the mathematical expectation of a of so utilizing the samples as to arrive at tin* 
characteristic in a sample as the weighted arith- best possible approximation to the charactcris- 
metic mean of all values of the characteristic in tics of the universe is one of “stochastics” in 
the universe. The “axiomatic” concept of prob- Chuj)rov’s sense and is closely related to the 
ability seems to be b(\st suited to the require- problem of inverse jirobability. It is in this held 
ments of theoretical statistics; whether it is also especially that intensive sc ientific inquiry is pro- 
the most adaj)table to tile requirements of other ceeding at present, a prominent part being 
disciplines is still uncertain, iwen in applica- played b}- R. A. I'ishcT. He has achieved notable 
tioii to statistics it is not yet completely devel- results also in dealing with the j)roblein of small 
oj)ed; for instance, no definite solution has b(‘cn sjimpling, a topic of prime importance for biorn- 
evolved thus far for the erase, which occurs fre- ctry and vital statistics. 

quently in economic statistics, where the num- Apart from universes of a transitory and stable 
her of units in the universe is not infinite as is type there is also an intermediate type of uni- 

generally assumed but finite and not very large, verse which appears to change in time more or 

Nor does axiomatization touch upon the philo- less rapidly and more or less regularly in a ccr- 

sophical problem as to the meaning of mathe- tain direction. Such evoK ing universes occur 

matical probability in general and particularly most freciuently among social phenomena and 

as to its jiotentially profound signiiicance in find their statistical rellectiun in time series. In 

connection with certain epistemological ques- dealing with the latter a question always arises 

tions pointed out by (dmprov. as to the nature of the successive items: are they 

'fhe universes which are approached by the samples drawn from the same universe or has 

study of samples may be transitory and unique the universe been developing with the passage 

or stable and recurrent. In the first ty]^e the task of time.^ There are several dt‘vices which facili- 
of statistics is more or less idiographic; only in tate the answ'ering of this (piestion, such, for 
the second type is statistics faced w'ith norno- instance, as the Lexis criterion of stability and 
graphic problems, one of the most obvious of certain generalized forms of the variate-differ- 
wLich is that of classifying such universes into ence method. 'I’he attempt to fonniilate a single 
several liomogeneous groups, of establishing law of distribution for the entire time series may 
.separate kinds of recurrent universes. Further be compared to the rearrangement of the several 
iTU|uir\^ into the internal mechanism of their pictures of a motion picture film in accordance 
rt*currence, how'ever, is outside the lield of sta- with some criterion which has no direct relation 
tistical tlieory in the proper sense of the term, to time, such as the postures of tlu^ characters. 

The characteristics of stable universes are also This procedure overlooks an essential type of 
.stable and may therelore be regarded as a “law,” information, a knowledge of the seijuence of 
or “norm,” which the characteristics of the sue- variation wdiich is usually not at all accidental, 
cessive samples draw n from such a universe will Another problem peculiar to time series is that 
tend to tollow, in accortlance with the huv of of .segregating the several types of variation 
large numbers. Idle first ot the laws ol each which are reflected in its figures, 
stable universe is its law of distribution; that is, A special complex o( jiroblems is involved in 
a table ol all possible numerical values ol its the utilization of statistical procedures for the 
units together W'ith their frequencies (which establishment of causal associations. For a long 
figure as probabilities in relation to the samples time these procedures were identified wnth the 
drawn from the universe). It is sometimes pos- classical methods of induction as expounded in 
sible to proceed one step further and to devise textbooks of logic. (Gradually, however, it be- 
a simple etpiation in w hich the numerical value came clear that “in the empirical sciences the 
of the units coitiprised in the universe is related statistical method comes into play only where 
to their frequency. The best known example of iiuluction, the inference from one typical in- 
such an equation is that of the nonnal curve. A stance to other instances, fails” (Riimelin, Gu- 
further development along the same line is to stav, und Aiifsdfzc, 2 vols., Tubingen 

be found in the method of moments and in .such 1S75-81 , vol. i, p. 2^)7). The fundamental pccu- 
attempts to devise distribution equations of liarity of the statistical search for causal asso- 
other than the nonnal curve type as have been (iations arises from the fact that it relates cause 
made l^y Pearson, T. N. Thiele, C. V. L. Char- universes to elTcct universes, both of which in- 
licr, 1 ’ \ , J'algeworth, Heinrich Bruns, “Stu- elude in addition to cau.se elements and etfect 
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elements other components having no l>earing 
upon the cause and effect relationship. More- 
over, since it is of the very essence of the statis- 
tical method that separate elements or individual 
units in the universes are disregarded, interest 
is centered entirely upon their common, or 
“average,” interactions. These considerations 
account for the fact that statistical inferences as 
to causal associations belong to the realm of 
probability and lack the incisiveness of classical 
induction. 

In the natural sciences statistical methods of 
establishing causal associations are becoming 
ever more prevalent, 'riiis is partieuiarlv trin of 
theoretical physics, certain of whose divisions 
arc already purely statistical ir* character; in 
recent years the very law of causality has come 
to be questioned here, and physical laws are 
being revised along the lines of the statistical 
theory of gases. In the social sciences, however, 
the statistical approach to the study of causal 
associations remains subordinate. Much greater 
importance is still attributed Ikmc to the idio- 
graphic functions of statistics; it is as descriptive 
statistics that the statistical method is now being 
extended to history, sfx'ial psychology, political 
science and similar disciplines. A jiossible ex- 
planation is that most of the universes in the 
social scientific field as well as their charaettT- 
istics are comparatively imstahle. I’liis would 
account also for the uncertaintv as to the accu- 
racy of results achieved by extrapolating titne 
scries, an indispensable procedure for practically 
every type of business forecasting. It is scarcely 
to be doubted, however, that even in the social 
sciences the use of nomograpliic-statistical meth- 
ods for the establishment of causal associations 
can be greatly expanded if they arc applied cor- 
rectly and cautiously. 

The social science in which the nomographic 
aspects of the statistical method loom largest is 
economics. Here the relation between statistical 
analysis and economic theory is analogous to 
that between experimental and theoretical phys- 
ics, which is indeed quite unlike what Bacon 
once imagined it to be. In physics conclu.sions 
deduced from hypotheses, which may be for- 
mulated on the basis of experimentation or a 
priori considerations or even analogy and intui- 
tion, are verified with the aid of experiments. 
In economics the place of physical hypotheses 
is taken by the several special theories, such as 
the quantity theory of money; while for experi- 
ments are substituted statistical investigation 
and analysis ^vhich “verify” theoi j and give it 


concrete substance by means of averages . Index 
numbers, combination tables, correlation C()effi- 
cients, trends and the like. It should l>e noteU, 
however, that the results of physical experiment 
are as a rule much more prtx-isr and subject to 
much smaller errors of observation than those 
of its statistical substitute in eeajiiomics; aiul 
that the stability ol statistical measures in pliys- 
ics exceeds by far that in economics or in tlio 
social sciences in general, In'cause pliysical uni- 
verses consist of an incomparal)ly greater num- 
ber of units than economic colKx lives. 'This, by 
the way, signalizes a complete reversal in current 
thought as to the function of statistics in the 
natural and social sciences; not long ago the 
mass ciiaraclt‘1 of social phenomena was con- 
trasted with the typical character of individual 
phenon ena in the natural sciences and statistics 
was generally regarded .is a method peculiar to 
the social sciences, because in the social field 
generalization based on individual cases was 
considered impossible. By virtue of tht‘ rough- 
ness and instability of results in social statistics 
an inquiry into causal relationships among social 
phenomena usually imjdies distinct questions 
concerning the existence ol a relationship he- 
twetm the series compared, the form of that 
relationshij^ and its distortion by extraiu^ous and 
disturbing factors, 'bhe answer to these (jues- 
tions in most instances is su]>plied by the theory 
of correlation and association, 'bhe formulae de- 
rived by this theory serve also to describe the 
law of distribution t>f correlated attributes for 
the members of a universe; in these instance 
coefficients of correlation appear as universe 
characteristics of the product-moments type. 

However inexact statistical verification in the 
social sciences may he, it is better than none. 
A consitlcralion of the several antagonistic tend- 
encies always operative in the social field, with 
no attempt to measure the intensity of their pull, 
can lead to no definite conclusions. When con- 
clusions are reached, the soundness of the (|uan- 
titative comjiarisons that must be implicit in 
them will be much more certain if they are 
grounded in stati.stical observation and analysis 
scr\dng as a check uj>oii intuitive and biased 
judgments. 

Oskar N . Ani)i:hson 
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STATUS is essentially a Itgal term and con- 
notes the sum of the legal capacities of an indi- 
vidual, his powers to enforce legal rights and 
obligations either for himself or for others. The 
term has its fullest meaning in s(x:ieties in which 
law has been more or less dilTcrentiatcd from 
religion, morals, politics and economic organi- 
zation. Since that differentiation has never been 
complete, however, the status of a member of a 
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community is never wholly distinguishable from 
other group relations; and the terms citizen, 
paterfamilias, patrician, villein and clerk are 
often used to describe both legal status and a 
political, religious or domestic relationship. 

Equalitarian states may he dcscrih<*d as those 
which recognize only one status — rTumihership 
in the community, or citizenship. The ecjuali- 
tarian thet^ry has never been realized fully in 
practise and even as a theory has been accepted 
only in such purely ideal constructions as the 
stoic cosmopolis or the jirimitive concept of the 
Christian church, in which mernl)crship was 
open to all, no distinction being drawn between 
freeman and slave, Jew and (ientile, man and 
woman. Hisloiically all known commiiiiities 
have at lime.^ and in v arying degrex*s admitted 
and geiu rally emphasized differences in status. 
'l'hcs'“ differences have had certain correlations 
with other systems of classification. They have 
depended upon memheiship in age grades, com- 
mon descent from known or supposed ancestors 
or initiation into specific cult organizations. Such 
systems of classification have had widely differ- 
ing origins and functions, but they have some- 
times involved what is in efTi'Ct a legal status or 
have played a predominant part in determining 
it. Most fre(|uently, howevtT, it is economic class 
which is found to he correlated witli status, 
although only rarely does this correlation ap- 
proach anything like completeness, if only be- 
cause changes in legal status lend to lag behind 
changes in the social system. 

Pure timocracies are not common, hut they’ do 
exist among some primitive peoples. Property 
qualifications for the c\t*rcise of jvrivate and 
political rights, however, appear frc(|iJently. 
Ihidcr the Solonic constitution and the older 
Homan constitution privileges, in effect legal, 
depended in part upon tlie amount of projH-rty 
possessed, d 'he controlling factor was possession 
of certain types of property, such as herds, 
slaves and land. 'I'his is also quite common, 
although not universal, among primitive peoples. 
The property on which classification depends 
may occasionally be highly specialized and frfini 
the modern point of view quite over\'alucd. As 
late as the nineteenth century the possession of 
land in England gave real legal prerogatives that 
other forms of wealth did not create. 

Pjt economic class lines are not necessarily 
reflected directly in status. The influence may 
be indirect, and de facto situations must be dis- 
tinguished from the legal theory that creates and 
recognizes status. Almost everywhere in the 
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European culture areas the owners of great herds 
became almost automatically the masters of 
broad lands and many men and inevitably the 
masters of the state as well. There seemed noth- 
ing morally objectionai>le in associating legal 
privilege with economic power. But a moral 
objection arose when wealth was acquired by 
former members of tlu‘ lower orders. A new 
test, that of good birth, established itself and 
the status of the well born became dilfcrent from 
that of the lowly born. 

When birth becomes a test of status, two 
conflicting tendencies appear. Good birth and 
wealth are still commonly associated, but im- 
poverished members of the privileged classes 
are frequently forced into the lower rank. On 
the other hand, wealthy mcmbcis of the un- 
privileged group push their way up. In fact in 
any status systent there is a fairly constant tend- 
ency for the members of any one grade to at- 
tempt to enter the gratle immediately above 
them and to strengthen the barriers which block 
the grade immediately below. Only in rare in- 
stances do such grades with their concomitant 
status succeed in creating really insurmountable 
barriers. When that happens, there is developed 
a caste system such as that which has long pre- 
vailed in India. 

In a caste system the primary idea of status 
exists in its most complete form: possession of 
a particular status is conditioned by birth or ex- 
ternal assignment, not l)y choice. In some socie- 
ties with similar castelike tendencies there still 
remains an element of ])reference for the indi- 
vidual. Thus in mediaeval Euro])e a man became 
a clerk usually by his own voluntary act, and 
the status ol eU'rgyrnan consisted of a complex 
of peculiar legal relations fixed by law and cus- 
tom and different from those ol other statuses. 
Again, in the monarchy of Diocletian the com- 
pulsory^ ginlds were at their height, but in the 
army a new status might be obtained by delib- 
erate choice. 

Differences in status were taken for granted 
in older communities. A very ancient analogy 
likened the body politic to the human body, in 
which there was obviously a high degree of 
s]>ecialization among the constituent members. 
Most of the (ireek communities except the pure 
or nearly pure democracies recognized several 
grades: a privileged citizenship, which alone was 
eligible to the council or the magistracies; an 
unprivileged citizenship; and the slaves. I're- 
quently there was another grade, that of cli- 
entage , higher than slavery and ordinarily com- 


posed of emancipated slaves or resident aliens. 
Each of these grades conformed with a real 
status, since legal rights depended upon the 
classification. Private slaves were theoretically 
without rights; aliens and freedmen, while they 
enjoyed certain well defined private rights, could 
exercise them only through a patron. Citizens 
alone were accorded full legal rights [soma). But 
there were in fact many more grailations than 
those mentioned. Free women had regularly a 
subordinate and limited status as compared with 
men. There were further total or fractional deg- 
radations which were imposed on public debtors, 
on certain types of of lenders and on persons 
engaged in infamous callings. More<)ver privi- 
leges and immunities were granted to particular 
groupings of persons. 

Caput was the term ust:d in Rome to designate 
full legal status and was at first synonymous with 
citizenship. Caput consisted of hbertas^ civitas 
familia — freedom, citizenship and mernber- 
shifi in a family. A loss of caput, a demmiitio 
capitis, was ecjuivalent to what at Athens w^as 
called total or partial atimia, that is, degradation 
in status. Toward the b(*ginning of the empire 
three stages of such a loss of caput w'erc noted 
and each stage was separately named: capitis 
deminutio maxima, media and minima. In each 
the person affected lost some element of his full 
legal status. Later schernatists said that he lost 
one of his three capita. The idea of three capita, 
however, does not appear in contemporary dis- 
cussion, where capitis deminutio, maxima and 
media, like atimia, are thought of generally as 
penalties, wdiile capitis deminutio minima was 
often not a reduction but a change and fre- 
quently an improvement in legal status. 

In Rome, just as in the (ireek states generally, 
there wxae also minor d<*gradations for citizens, 
involving changes in the complex of legal capaci- 
ties and consequently in status. One of these 
changes made a man wfanns, excluding him 
from certain political positions and from enter- 
ing into specified contracts. Another made him 
intestabilis, whereby he could not be a wit- 
ness to or a beneficiary under a wall or a witness 
to other transactions; and perhaps could not 
make a w'ill. 

Such developments took place against a back- 
ground which continued theoretically to be 
timocratic. The Roman census listed classified 
citizens by their property holdings, which still 
created a real political status. In the last century 
of the republic only the first three census classes 
and under Augustus the first four census classes 
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possessed the valuable privilege of ht^ingjudiccs 
and as such had important functions in the 
judicial process. 

Again, at Rome, as in Mediterranean societies 
generally, free women were under disabilities 
which, while less severe than tlie tutelage im- 
posed on women at Athens, were still not wholly 
insignificant. While most of these disabilities 
became obsolete in practise, newer ones were 
established during the empire, notably the re- 
striction on a woman’s right to become surety, 
so that there continued to be a definite status 
for woTTien as such. Slaves, of which there were 
many, had no private rights, l^ut the later law 
afforded them a limited j)roleciion. 

Outside of the census classihcalions and ti»e 
possession of caput the status of rreedmen was 
a special one; for although rre^-tlrnen might 
enjoy citizenshij), they suffered from political 
disabilities, could not marry a free horn person 
and had duties w^hich might iH.!casi()naIly prove 
extremely burdensome. Thca e wtav further legal 
as well as j^olitical disabiliti(\s attached to Latin 
as distinguished from Roman citizenship. The 
colonary Latins were governed by the Roman 
law but could not contract a Roman marriage 
or enjoy the rights of succession arising from 
such marriages, ddie members of the Latin- 
Junian rank were e\en more restrictt‘d in their 
rights. 

'I’he difficulties of administering an empire 
under a comj)!icated system of political statuses 
led to tlie gradual elimination of grades of citi- 
zenshij>. ’Lhe last survi\iiig class of limited 
political and civil status, that of the dediticiiy 
seems to have been s]H-cially sa\’<‘d by an enact- 
ment of Caracalla w hich granted Roman citizen- 
ship to all freemen within the empire and was 
not abolished until the reign of Justinian. 'Lhis 
class, with which the capttc crnsi of L’le eastern 
provinces have been soinew hat rashly • lentified, 
acejuired a delinitely legal and .social rather than 
a political .status, and nu'inber.ship in it amounted 
in effect to almost comiilete loss of civil rights, 
h was the status particularly of freedmeii con- 
victed of crime. 

During the empire, however, a new form of 
status was created by the differentiation of 
people into honoratiorrs and humtliorcs, a classi- 
fication important chiefly for criminal law; the 
humiltorcs were regularly nK)re severely pun- 
ished. There were also marriage restrictions 
which prevented a senator from marrying a 
humilior and there were further procedural privi- 
leges accorded the honor atiuves, Tlie distinction 
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was accordingly not a vague coucejn of -upper 
and lower classes but a real and substantial dis- 
crimination of status. 

The eastern provinces, especially I'.'gypt, liad 
from time immemorial known an agricultural 
class attached to the soil. ’Fhe colomis was the- 
oretiailly a free person and a citizen hax ing all 
rights not expres.sly barrt'd. His status was he- 
reditary; from it there was practically no r<‘leas(*. 
This status spread in the later empire and titled 
in very well with the system of compidsorx 
guilds into which citizens were a.ssembled. 'i'hc 
latter system broke down in the w tvst during the 
tkcay of imperial authority in the fifth and fol- 
lowing centuries, but the co/oriafus took firm 
r(X)t and was developed into the villeinage of the 
Middle Ages. 

In th.‘ centuries after the barbarian invasions 
statu-: was almost lost in the v\’elter of national 
laws. 'I’o know' a pen- m’s real position it was 
first of all necessary to know' “the law by w hich 
he lived.” But within these national laws dis- 
tinctions of status akso exi.sled aiul were incor- 
porated into tile feudal system, when the per- 
sonality of law’ recetlcd a:ul the basis of society 
became more and more territorial. 

CJenerally sp(‘aking, the prevailing distinc- 
tions provided for three classes: the fret*, the 
half free and the slaxi*. 'I'lie half frtr formed a 
group in a dependent relationship to some supe- 
rior. As the feudal system form<*d, enormous 
variations in tin* actual complex of riglits of 
groups and individuals, which wert* at first ba.sed 
on the voluntary or appanaitly voluntary agree- 
ment of the pt'rsons affected, became trans- 
mittetl to their descendants; and status could be 
said to be a man’s position in a complicated 
network of relations that were generally but not 
.strictly hierarchical. d"o these were added as a 
.separate rank the mini.sterial officialdom of ad- 
nanistration and the great landowners, who 
together formed the new’ nobility. There were 
also the clergy, whose status was determined 
by their sjiecial membership in the suprana- 
tional corpf>rate church and who were subject 
only to its laws. 'I'lie clefts between tiiese various 
groups were often talked of as impo.ssible bar- 
riers. In fact they w'ere far from being so, largely 
because of the church organization, in which 
secular rank w'as to .some extent ignored. In the 
later Middle Ages, when feudal displaced terri- 
torial law', the early divisions according to de- 
gree of freedom gave way in general to groupings 
of knights, burgc*sse.s and peasants, which were 
real blood estates based upon occupation. Ser- 
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vile restrictions, however, remained and were 
-issociatcd ]'>riTnarily with the peasantry. 

Status in the feudal system was of course 
dependent upon ineinhersinp in the Catholic 
church. Christian non-conformists were heretics 
and as such criminals, so that the only important 
metliaeval status dependent on religion rather 
than on pr)sition in the haidal arranctement was 
that of the Jews. 'J’lie j)osition of the Jews dil- 
f(‘red from all others. In all ('hristian communi- 
tK-s they were aliens hut not in tin* same .sense 
as otfiiT foreigners. I'recjuently they were, as in 
hhigland, el.issed as “j>ersonaI .serfs” ol the .sov - 
ereign or f)f tlie corporate communitv, hut this 
.serfdom apjiarimtly <ittached it.self only to their 
prof)erfy rights and not to their hodies. In many 
instances they were protected in r(»yal or juipal 
charters, which generally ran for short perirnls 
and could he renew t‘d only on |)avment ol crin- 
sideral)le sums. 'I’he right to ‘‘hav<‘ Jews” might 
its(‘lf he grantetl hy charttT to feudal lords or to 
towns. In nearly all cases, however, the status 
of Jews was precarious and could he terminated 
arbitrarily hy a g(‘neral edict of expulsion. 'They 
wvre tiot, profierly speaking, members of the 
state at all. 

'J'he breakdown of the* feudal .system as a 
form of ]K)Iitieal organization was not immedi- 
ately aceonijvani<\I by the abolition of feudal 
status. A real break in the mediaeval idea of 
elaborate cla.ssilications and minute discrimina- 
tions was initiated by the Enlightcaiment of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which 
.stressetl natural law and with it the hypothetical 
etjuality of manlvind. A strong emotional tone 
was given to the movement by such philosojihers 
as Rousseau, and equalitarianism became a jiovv- 
erlul .solvent of categories during the revolu- 
tionary movement. It was generally assumed 
that pn>gre.ss in political reforms moveil only 
toward a state in which there would be but a 
single status. 'The juerevolutionary state had a 
hierarchy ol ranks; the new communities would 
know only the status of citizen and comrade. 

In France the revolution .saw the end of the 
SL*ryile restrictions and disabilities of the peas- 
ants, which had been in process of disappearance 
lor a number of centuries. 'The north (ierman 
peasants did not cease to be serfs until the re- 
forms ol Stein and llartlenberg in i<So7; and it 
was only in i(Sbi that the emancipation of the 
Russian serfs w’as decreed. Other vestiges of 
mediaeval .status lasted even longer. Not only 
did the divisuui of clergy and laity remain, but 
in countries which, like England, resisted and 


finally overcame absolutism the status of noble 
was still marked off from that of commoner by 
slight legal differentiations. More important, a 
de facto status founded on tlu‘ possession of 
land carried with it the almost exclusive privi- 
lege of active and jxi.ssive electoral franchise and 
eligibility to judicial function. 

With the revival of ec|ualitarian doctrines in 
th(‘ period of the J'inlight(‘nment religion seemed, 
evim more than birth or property, an irrational 
criterion of .status. .Aft<‘r the Refontiation very 
few .states succt'cded in being totalitarian in reli- 
gion. In most of them then* was a .state church 
and in th<*ory no one could be a full citizen who 
was not a member thercxif, a situation which 
obtained until recently in a number of the Soutli 
American re})ublics as well as in Spain. In fact, 
however, every stale loleratetl a number of reli- 
gious di.ssidents; and in some cast's their .status 
was f i \ ei 1 by la w , i n d epe n d en I ly of 1 1 u- 1 1 u et u a t i ng 
discretion of admini.strative olhcers. As a rule 
religious non-conformists were posses.sed of 
only limited rights. In most eases, when there 
was an electoral franehisi*, non-conformists were 
not inelnded in the ]'>rivileg(‘ ami nearly always 
were debarrt'd from ptiblie oflit'e, .sometimes by 
.speeitie regulation ami sometimes because the 
duties of public ollicc involved ])artieipati()n in 
the rit('s of the oflicial religion. 

The reform movements of the nineteenth een- 
lury struggleil, not for toleration but for eom- 
prelK'u.sion. It became axiomatic that religious 
eonseienee must be iree, and that subject to 
limitations ol morals ami ]>ublic seeui'ity it was 
fundamentally inadmissible that a citizen’s legal 
rights shouhl tlepend u]M)n the riles he practised 
or the religious beliefs lie entertained, ifefore 
the World War this theory w^as aeeeptetl either 
entirely or with some modifieatl )n.s everywhere 
in lairope ('xeept in Ru.ssia, d’urkey and Spain. 

Rut whili' the single status system was devel- 
oping in Ibirope, a sewn* .setback was given to 
the movement when the eomlitions pn'.sented 
by the exploitation of newly discovered areas in 
America, Africa and Asia rtwived in a jiartieu- 
larly cruel form the status of iinc|ualified skn ery, 
'I'he usual shock of the ]n'()C'.‘.>;s was softened by 
(he fact that the new class of slaves were mem- 
bers of races dill’ering in unmistakable physical 
eharacteri.sties Irom thost' of the white exploit- 
ers, so that their common humanity could con- 
veniently be disregarded. Considerable .sophis- 
tical dialectic was expended to show' that Negro 
and Indian slavery did not really contravene the 
principle that in nature all men are ecpial. But 
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the humanitarianism which had been one of the 
main constituetits of the Iinlightenmcnt ulti- 
mately triumphed, and after a strug^de of some 
centuries the institution of slavery and with it 
the status of practical rightlessness was abol- 
ished almost CN'crywherc. Slavery still exists, 
however, in Abyssinia and various corners of 
Asia and Africa, sometimes with shame- 
faced recognition of various western pow ers. 

I'he develo]>ment of a single status s\stem 
has progressed fairly steadily in democratic 
countries. Legal classilications whicli de]>end 
upon heredity or inti) wliii li pci sons arc regi- 
mented have become fewer, but the |n-ocess has 
not been uniform. Status based upon social i lass 
lias virtually disappeareil; ai.J alihougli t c 
laborer today, by reason ot his pecuniary situa- 
tion, may he unable to avail hi’usi^li lullv of his 
legal rights, his position in ihe hn\ i.-, tl)>' same 
as that of every other citizen. \\'stiL:es of oldei 
status arrangements ailed mg ]>olitical riglits, 
such as jiroperty cpialihcatioiis for the franchise, 
ha\e become relatively unimjiortant. lamita- 
tions upon or speci.d j^rovlsions lor the priv ate 
rights ot aliens liavc al.so diminisiied to a gnMt 
extent; the itiediatwal droit d'auhoinc, by which 
the ])ropcrty of a dv'ceased alien escheated to the 
/dug, was abohsh<‘d bv the eiuditeenth century. 
I'he chief rt'Strictive features allecting the status 
of the alien at present touch ujion his ownership 
of jwoperty, especially landed pro]>ert\, and 
upon his political rights. 'The inferior legal posi- 
tion of women has jHU'sisted jierhaps longiT than 
that of anv other groujv, and althougli great 
progre.ss has been inatlc toward equalizing their 
rights with tho.se of other citizens, numerous 
disabilities are still retained in continental and 
American law. 

Certain complexes of rights, obligations and 
privih'ges determined by pn-sent ku’ exist of 
course, but the accjuisition of such c'Uiiplexes is 
voluntary. Thus a marital relationship affects 
the legal position of the parties in jiriva.te law, 
atul there is accordingh a status of being mar- 
ried. 'Those who assume the status, however, tlo 
so voluntarily. Again, workmeiTs compen.sation, 
minimum hour and wage laws seem to make the 
status of employment a definite one; but it loo 
depends ujion a contractual relation and termi- 
nates whenev er the relation 1‘eases. 

Special positions in the law for certain cate- 
gories of persons are inevitable. In a state in 
which individual rights can be asserted and indi- 
vidual res])onsihilities assumed, the presence ol 
persons who are mentally incapable., in whole or 


in part, of such assertion or assumption must be 
recognized as a fact. Children therefore as w<‘li 
as mental incomi>etents must be givaai a spirial 
status for their own protection. Similarly a great 
many forms of limitetl or reduc<.xi status are 
established as jienalties. I'he assertion of rights 
and privileges moreover is restricteil when their 
exercise appears to constitute a general dangt r. 

Since the World War there has been a revival 
in antidtMuocratic countries of the ohler prin- 
ciple of status based on economic class, occu- 
jiation and other criteria. In Soviv't Russia tner- 
chaiits, persons living on income and others not 
in the working Cass an* disfr.inchi.sed and sub- 
jected to rt‘stnctions; nor is it <msv for their 
ehildrtii to attain the status of a worker. In 
(iermanv classifications based upon race are 
atjain ci xiting a special status for tlu' Jc’a. The 
statu, ol non-vvorktas in Russia dot's not ii: pijii- 
cipl<‘ conflict with tht* ideal of a single status 
enjoved bv all *idult, sane citizens, for the tlcniiil 
of rights to jxirtieular groups is ]nctiie.itetl u]>on 
a belief that ilitw will cither be absorlxal or 
eliminated, i'i.e position of tlu* jew in National 
Socialist (Krmany is in pojnilar fetjing, if not 
in oflicial pronounct'mtait , justified by the hejn* 
that the Jews will ultim.itely migratt'. ’The ]>ro- 
])osal to embotly two types of cili/t'nship in the 
new (ierman constitution, limiting to a small 
privilegtal group the right to holil oflice, does, 
howt'Ver, seem to b(‘ in direct contravention of 
unitary status. ’The attempt to revive cor]>oiate 
status in the corporative state of fascist tln'ory 
is still in an iniapient stage. Rut t'sscntially the 
type of .status w hich seems likt'lv to bi'come most 
widespread is the st'Condary type, in which eco- 
nomic or .soci.il relations voluntarily entered into 
will be grouped in clusters, so that many of 
them will have correlatives of which those who 
are affected will not always be con.scious. 

Max Radix 

Sen Social Ohoamzation; ('lass; ('asm,; Woman, 
Po.snioN IN Soeiriv; SLAvrav; Slhiuom; RM'Dal- 
ism; MoiULirv, SoiaAi.; (_'ivil Rkiiits; Piioriinv; 
(.'oNiHAci; ( )f'(aa'ATioN; Social Oisi’kimina'i ion; 

EoCALII V; EmANCII'A'I ION. 

Cnmu/t: Herrick, loederiek Al., 7 V/e Atti( Law of 
Status^ Juufiily lU'laliom and Surtasion in the Fourth 
Crntioy n.f (New York Riukkinil, W. W., 

/I Manual of Roman Rriratt' l.aiv (L'ainl^ridKe, Erie- 
in 2 S) ehs. iii-v, and The Maui Iinlitutions of Roman 
Pnvatv /.me (C-’ambridL'e, Ene. lO.ti ) vbs. in-v; Radin, 
M., “Caput et au'fjLa" in Mc/aniu 'i Paul Fournirr (Paris 
p. Osi-t)^; Roby, H. J., “Roman Ea\v“ in 
Cmnbndit!c Alf'din at History, vol. ii (Cambridge, En^r. 
IU13) p. (yz-yo; Ju.stcr, Jean, “lai enndilion legale des 
juifs sous les rois visigoths” in Etudis ddiistoirc juri- 
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dique offertes d Paul FnWric Girardy 2 vols. (Paris 
1912-13) vol. ii, p. 275 -335; I’ischer, Herbert, Die 
verfamin^srvchtlu he Stellun^ der Juden in den dent- 
schen Stddten wahrend dcs dreizehnten JahrhundertSy 
Unlersuchun^en zur deutschen Staats- und Kcchts- 
j^eschichtf, no. 140 (Breslau 1931); Heck, Philipp von, 
Heitrdi*e zur Gesihuhte der Stdnde mi Mittelaltery 2 
vols. (Halle 1900 05), and “Die Iriesisehen Standes- 
verhiiltnisse in nat btiankischer Zeit” in 'riihinj^en 
I ’niv ersitiit, Jurislische luikultat, Festiinhe f Ur Frie- 
drich I'on Thudu hum ('I’iibin^en 1907) p. 47-230, and 
Die StandesirliederuiiLi der Siuhseu im jndien Mittel- 
(ilter (TubiTuren 1927); Hubner, K., Grundzu^e des 
drutsihen Pm uti ei hts (4tb ed. Leipsic 1922), tr. by 
F. S. Plnlbnck as ./ IJi^torv oj Germmiu Private 
( Onl inental Lev^il History senes, vr>I. i\ (Boston 
bk I, eh. ii, p. Sy 102; Holdsworth, VV. S., 
ihstan of /‘di<;li\h LaiL\ 10 \ols. (3id ed. Boston 1922- 
32) \ol. ill, eh. i\; l)el)uisson, B., Idude sur la condition 
(/'•s fieisonne\ et dcs tcncs d\ipi i \ Ics tout nines dc Peinn 
dn V//' an .\ 1 /• v;<7 /e ( Beiins i(>3o): Blanc haul, (b, De 
la fe.f/\/a/ion dr t/assc rn dioit mil (Ikiiis 1022); 
Brissaud, Jean, Alannrl tl'lnstoirc du duni f nilgais, 2 
vols. (2nd t'd. P.iris Kio.Sl, pr. ii tr. bv J. \\'. (Earner 
as A History of FirnAi Pi crate Fti7L\ C’ontinental Let^.'il 
Ilistor\ ser les, \ oh i\ ( Bi^ston jgisip. 130 42;(>niss 
hof, kiihaid. “Die Mani;el des luaittL'en Status- 
retdits" in Feststhrift Alhett Pinner (Beilin ni32) p. 

30 5 <|; .Arainbiiio y .M.iehado, M., Iai (apaddad cii'd 
(2ncl ed Madtul hauchille, J’,, I'raite de dunt 

h.ternational pnhlii , z vols. (I’aris 1921- 26 ) vol. i, 
jit. 1, p. S(SS 9S(». 

S'rAI’r'j’K OF 1 UAUDS. See Fraud.s, Siat- 

IJTi: OK. 

SrATO'FFJS OF I.ABOUHKRS. See La- 

IlOUKl'K.s, SlATl'TIlS OF. 

S 'FA'I UTHS Ol‘ LlMll’A'FlONS. See Limi- 

'I’ATION OK Apt 10 NS. 

^TKADy WILLIAM THOMAS (rS4C)-u)i2), 
Fhik^Iisti journalist. Stcatl is one of those most 
responsible for the “new journalism” in Britain. 

He was educated by his father, a Congregational 
minister, t?xcept for two years at a small board- 
ing sch(M)l, and then apprenticed to a Newcastle 
merchant. He contributed to the Northern Echj 
of Darlington, was appointed editor in 1S71 and 
made thiit newspaper known for its advocacy of 
Ciladstonian Liberalism. From 18S0 to 1883 he 
served as assistant editor of the Pall Mall 
Cfazette under John Morley and was editor until 
1890. Although under his editorship the circula- 
tion rose only to about 13,000, the “P.M.G.” 
was read by people of influence and had a pro- 
found effect upon British journalism. Stead 
made it the vehicle of his moral zeal and wide 
range of interevSts but shocked his public with 
many of his topics and methods, notably his 


campaign against prostitution. He emphasized 
the interview^ the signed contribution, the 
special article, maps and ilJustrations and tlie 
journalism of the “stunt,” with its moral ex- 
citement, discontinuity and human interest, 
'j'hus he agitated for sending (iordon to the 
Sudan and espoused an imperialism lliat led liim 
to a dose friendship with Rhodes; vet he op- 
posed the Boer VV^ir. He led the press in a “big 
navy” campaign but advocated the cause of 
peace and the calling of th(‘ First Hague Con- 
ference; and he interpreted sympathetically sub- 
jects as varied as Russian policy, the X’atican ami 
civic regtaieration in Chicago. He became a be- 
Iit‘ver in and advocate of spiritualism. In 1S90 
he founded tht‘ Rerieze of Rev iezvSy a new' tyf>e of 
magazine of short articles on current events; 
American and Australian editions were estab- 
lishetl in iSgi ami 1S92 resju-etiv (‘ly. Charac- 
teristic of Stead’s writings are his “LetttTs from 
Julia,” “'Fruth about Russia” ami “'Fhe Maiden 
Tribute of Modern Babylon.” 

John M. Gaus 

Gonsnlt: VVhv’ti', Krcclci it', I'he Life of H’. 7 ’. Stead, 2 
vols. (i.,on(lt)n 1(123); “ Fhe W'oild Fays Its Tribute,” 
and “A (irt'at Faci/ist” in Perieiv of Rerierrs, vol. .\lv 

(1912) 473-94. b09 20. 

Sd’FdyL INOnS'ERY. See Iron axd Stki'.i. In- 
dustry. 

.Sd’FFLF, SIR RK’HARl) ( 1(72-1 7:19), Eng- 
lish journalist. .Mthougb ins reputation rests 
in part on his essays, !>lays and political pam- 
phlets, Steele is notable eliielly as one of the 
pioneers of eighteenth century social journalism. 
Betw'ccn 1709 and 1720 he founded, edited and 
in large ])art wrote nearly a dozen periotlicals, of 
which the most important were the I'atlcr 
( 1 709-11), the Spectator (1711-12), the Guard- 
ian ( 1 7 r 3 ) , the Englishman (1713 1 4; 1 7 1 5 ) and 
the Theatre (1720). An anient party man, he 
could not refrain from freejuent excursions into 
political controversy, and in the Tatlery which 
began to appear while he held the post of gaz- 
etteer under the Whig ministry, he maintained 
for a time a department of new-s. But from the 
first he took as his special province the everyday 
life, manners, morals and tastes of contemporary 
middle class society. Some of the possibilities 
of this field had been realized by earlier journal- 
ists, notably John Dunton and Daniel Defoe; 
but Stctde bettered nearly all their hints and in 
the end, thanks partly to his own ingenuity and 
partly to the assistance of able collaborators 
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(especially Swift and Addison), he succeeded in 
developing a new technique of periodical social 
comment which, imitated widely both in Eng- 
land and on the continent, influenced journal- 
istic writing to the end of the century. 

In the history of social ideas Steele’s role was 
less distinctive. But the energetic propaganda 
which he conducted in his periodicals and else- 
where for such causes as the abolition of the 
duel, the purification of marriage, the improve- 
ment of the moral tone of the theater and recog- 
nition of the dignity of trade undoubtedly had a 
share in forming the new public opinion on 
these and similar (iiiestions vdiich prevailed in 
the eighteenth century, 

R. S. Cram* 

Consult: Aitken, firorj^r A., The Lift of Riihard 
Steele (LoncJoti with hihliu^'iajihy of Steele’*^' 

works; Hf^iilh, IlaroJd, “Sicdr and Addison” in 
Cawhrid^ic Ihstory of En}>iish Literature^ vol. ix 
(Camhridfje, ch. ir. lilanchard, Kae, 

“Richajd Steele and tlie Status ut Women” in I’ni- 
\ersity of North Carolina, Studies in Philolo};\\ miJ. 
xxvi (i()2()) 325 55; Co.ihain, \V. J., V.ti^lish jAtetary 
PeriodUals (New York 1930) ch. ii. 

S’FKFAN DIISAN (1308-55), the greatest of 
the Serbian monarchs. Like Tlieodoric the 
Great, Stefan was educated at Constantinople, 
living there in exile until 1320. When his father, 
Stefan Decanski (Uros iii), was crowned king of 
Serbia in 1321, Dusan was crowned as under- 
king of Zeta, and ten years later when the father 
was deposed (with no clear evidence of the son’s 
participation) the latter liecarne king and reigned 
for a quarter of a century. Ilis policy of terri- 
torial expansion was inherited from his prede- 
cessors; he was among the first of the Christian 
rulers to realize the gravity of the Turkish 
menace and he sought to forestall it by occupy- 
ing Constantinople and eflecting an alliance of 
the other eastern nations against the I irk. His 
death, in the midst of intensive preparations for 
the final move on the imperial city, changed the 
course of history. 

But Stefan’s activities were not exclusively 
military or external. Indeed his achievements as 
lawgiver and statesman were more permanent. 
To appease his turbulent kingdom he made 
efforts to raise the status of the serfs and to 
establish the reign of law. In 1349 he laid before 
the Sabor (National Assembly) the first draft of 
the celebrated code which has since borne his 
name, the Zakonik Dusana. In its very arrange- 
ment it shows evidence of the use of Byzantine 
models. In beginning with provisions relating 
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to the church and clergy it imitates the Byzan- 
tine Basilica, from W’hich, it may be assumed, it 
copiously borrowed. In certain respects its pro- 
visions are noteworthy: thus it anticipated mod- 
ern ideiils by declaring that justice should be 
done according to “law and the Christian reli- 
gion” and that it sliould be equal to all. ’Fhe 
provisions governing judicial organization and 
procedure show an attempt to give the Serbs a 
centralized system of royal justice. 

Nevertheless, there must have been much dis- 
satisfaction with the course of judicial adminis- 
tration, fi'r in 13^54 Stefan submitted to the 
Sabor a supph'Tuent to his code containing pro- 
visions relating to crimes and criminal proce- 
dure; later hands have added other articles. 
Although, the Zukonik is notable as constituting 
a long step toward the reception of Roman 
(Byzantine) law in Serbia, much of its material 
was doubtless basically native. Moreover it 
proved to he one of the most enduring of com- 
pilations. l.)espitt‘ the Turkish comjue.st it con- 
tinued to be observed in old Serbia down to 
1830, W'hen th(‘ code atlapted by Vuk Karadzic 
from the (^odc Napoleon displaced it. In Monte- 
negro it remained the basic law until Bogisic’s 
code of 1888. 

ChARLKS SUMNRR LoHlNtUKR 

Consult: Gkni:ral: JircLck, C’onstantiu, (iesdiichtc der 
Serben, AlK^enieine Staatcn^^esi hu hic, pt. i, iu>. 38, 
2 vols. (Ciorha 1911-18) hk. iv, ch. in; 'i'enipcrley, 
H. W. History oj Serbia (London 1917) <-‘hs. iv 
and V. I'okCoDi:: V Zahonwh Stejana Dushana 

(.St. IVlersbur^ 1K72); k'lor inski, Paniyntnihi za^ 
konodateluoi diyutehmsti Dushana (Monuments ot the 
Ic^al ac-tivity of Ousan) (Kiev iSHK), rwiewetl hy h. 
Si^el in Iinperatorskaya Akadrrniva Nauk, Zapiskiy 
vol. Ixiii, no. 3 (1H90) 57-113; Si^el, I'eodor, Lrettars 
on Slavonic Imiv (London 1902) p. 21-23; NovakovK', 
Stojan, Zakonik Stejana Dusana, tsata srpskoj^, IJ4Q 
i Ki 54 (Lhe code of Stefan, 'Lsar of the Serbs, 

1349 and 1354) (2nd cd. Bcl^ratle 1K98); Jiiccck, C., 
*‘Das (ieset/.huch dcs serhischen Caren Stephan 
Dusar” in Ardiw fur slavische Philoloftie, vol. xxii 
(1900) 144-214; Markowitch, L., “Ousehan’s Gc- 
setz” and “Die Grundhcsitzvcrhaltnissc in Serbien 
nach Duschan’s (jesetz,” and Djorit.sch, S., “Ver- 
hrechen und Strafen im (iesetzhuehe dcs serhischen 
Zaren Stephan Du^an” in Zeitsdirift fiir verHeidiende 
Reditswissemehafty vol. xxii (1909) 129-39, and 161— 
88, and vol. xxx (1913) 337-4.37; Dolenc, Metod, 
Dusanov Zakonik (Ljubljana 1925). 

STEFFEN, GITSTAF FREDERIK (1864- 
1929), Swedish sociologist and economist. Stef- 
fen studied chemistry in Aaclicn and was an 
instructor at the Bcrgakademie in Berlin from 
1885 to 1887. In Berlin he attended Schmoller’s 
lectures and became definitely interested in eco- 
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nomics. As foreign correspondent for Swedish STEIN, FREIHERR HEINRICH FRIE- 
newspapers from 1887 to 1902 Steffen traveled DRICHKARLVOMUNDZUM (1757-1831), 
and studied economics in England, Italy and German statesman. In 1780 after several years’ 
Germany. In 1902 he received the degree of study of jurisprudence, political science and cs~ 
doetf)r of philosophy from the University of pecially history Stein entered the service 
Rostock, offering as his thesis Uher die Kauf-' Prussia, attracted by the dominant personality 
kraft erwachsencr mdnnUchcr Arbctter in England of Predcrick the (/reat. In his administrative 
(jyOo-TiSjo). The following year he was ap- activity in Westphalia he made significant con- 
pointed professor of socioh)gy and economics at tribiitions to the devclojnnent of mines and h)r- 
tl.e (jdteborg Iliigskola. csts, the building of n)ads and the stinuilation 

Steffen served from 1911 to 1916 as a socialist of commerce and industry. Ilis true career as a 
d<rputy in the upper chamber of the Riksdag- builder of the stiite began, however, when King 
He was a great asset to the Social Democratic Frederick William ill transferretl to him the 
party, for the rich background in economics ministry of commerce and shortly afterwanl that 
wlyich he had acquired as a foreign correspond- of finances, because of his outspoken objection 
ent strengtheneii his leputation as an enlight- to th(‘ king’s “cabinet administration’’ he 
ened interpreter of the sr)cial scene and added abruptly dismissed, but alter the Jena clisastcr 
to his prestige in parliament. Like other Swedish he was unanimously recalled, lie devoted his 

lilKTals who had joined the Social Democrats in entire skill to tlic internal regeneration of the 

order more effectively tf> further social reform, state through unprecedentedly broad h^gislation, 
Steffen did not accei)t orthodox Marxism. In- which was attacked by older factions as “ri‘\o- 
stead he advocated the adaj)lation of srK.*ialisir lutionary.” d’he “king’s subjeets’’ l>ecamt‘ “citi- 
to the existing social order. Private initiative zens of the state,” the serfdom and h(‘retlitarv 
should be retained but the evil effects of capi- subjection of the peasants were abolished, the 
talism shojdd be corrected by s(x*ial legi.slation. jurisdiction of the landed pro[>rit‘tors was re- 
At the outbreak of the W^orld War Steffen un- voked and sclf-gf)V(Tnment was pro\ided for tlie 
equivocally supported Germany and defended cities. No less significant was Stein's role in 
that country in his A'r/g oc/t kidtur (4 vols., foreign policy as organizer of the struggle for 
Stockholm 1914- 17; vols. i-ii tr. into (ierman, freedom against Na])oleon. As minister of li- 
Jena 1915). The Social Democratic j)arty by nance he made repeateil eflorts to settk‘ the* 
expelling him in 1915 nul)Iicly expressed its enonnous reparations witli which Fraiice had 
adherence to Uranting’s policy of ojqiosing all saddled rrus.sia, but at the same time he was 
pro-fh*rman activity. Steffen was later rein- intent upon throwing off the foreign yoke. At 
stated and became a member of the Swedish this time a letter was inter('eptt‘d in which Stein 
Commi.ssioTi for Socialization. urged spiritual }>reparation for the liberty which 

Steffen was one of the leading Swedish sod- was to come, d’hc king, who in his distress had 
ologi.sts and the author of a number of scientific made an alliance with lAance, was forced to 
studic's, many of which reflect the influence of dismiss the great stale.sman. Napoleon ordered 
Rerg.son’s theories. In Soatdogt (4 vols.. Stock- him to be exiled and his pr()])crty confiscated, 
holm 1910-1 1 ) he dt'fineil society as the psycho- Shortly afterw^ard Stein went to Austria; and 
logical relationshij) l^etween individuals, envi- when in 1S09 that country’ w^as also subjugated, 
sioning sociology as a science very similar to he accepted an invitation of O.ar Alexander 1 
social psychology. Ilis Sociala studier (7 vols., and w^eni to Russia to serve Geiman intere.sts in 
Stockholm 1904-12) was a critical sociological the impending Russo-French war. In St. Peters- 
study of special problems connected with mod- burg he organized a German Committee, to 
ern culture, inchuling democracy. In the field of which Ernst Moritz Arndt was appointed; it was 
historical sociology Steffen wrote V drlds^Idrarna from Russia that Arndt dispatched to the Ger- 
(3 vols., Stockholm 1918-20), a study of the man countries his songs which kindled enthusi- 
evolution of fundamental types of social organi- asm for the War of Liberation. When the French 
zation from the earliest period to modern times. forces were defeated on the icy steppes of Russia, 

C] ERHARD Magnusson ^tein returned to Gennany to become the herald 
Consult-. Helandcr, S.. in Kolner Vurieljahrshefte /ii^ of German freedom and union. In the headquar- 
vol. viii (1029-30) 350- 53; Magnusison, G., sought constantly to preserve 

Sonahicmokratini i Sverigt’, 3 vols. (Stockholm 1920- harmony between them and demanded the 

24) vol. iii, p. 53-54. overthrow of Napoleon. Far beyond the borders 
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of Germany he was hailed as Europe’s deliverer 
from E>cncli tyranny. After Waterloo he urged 
the reunion of Alsace with the (ierinan mother 
country. At the Congress of X'icnna he insisted, 
likewise to no avail, upon a strong cenlrali/ed 
Germany. Disappointed he retired to Ins coun- 
try estate. Stein did not live to see tlie fullilinent 
of the great desire of Ins life a united strong 
German empire. lint his ideas continued to exert 
an active and witlespread inlluenee, and in 1S71 
they were partially rcali/etl. 

Max (iHAr MoxTca las 

(jimuh: Seclfv, J. It., J.ift /itu] 7 }tnr\ of Strin, 'oK. 
(r:iinbrid;.tr, line. 1S7S), tonl, ' \r Sl.intun, 
a tut t hr lira of iirfortn in Piuwui, /.S/5 (I’nn - 

ton n;22); l-ohmann, M.(\, }''rihrri run Stem, } \<>l . 
(I.ripsic i()02 05); KiMcr, (it'rh.iiL ytrni, .1 \<.ls. 
(Stuttearl Ilot/A'iih.irt , lie \\ pu Siuat'^- inut 

J^rfonmJ' ( H <ir\ f^'ir^hrn -i Sl( n ' 1 'jLini’cn i<).*7),.ir * 
Ills t‘diM;>n Sicin's lU)rlrt-> .//, i )rnl\i hi [fit n iiful 
Juf :.ru hnnu'jrn , i \ ilU ilin ^4L 1 bn 1 - 

nuinn, J ) i ni < //< ^ Inihtna ■rt'*n 

Sfi /n (llfilin 11 n '.k‘ Kl.iir , IJk S/aat'>- nnd 

Wirtsi haf fsaulfas'^inr: //rv Inihnni u'f»n Sten lE na 
in-’T), 1 linl/i , ( )tto, ‘ Suin utui <.!ri ]m< u lie 

L'iiW Ik'sprft h'liu' von M.r. lAf'inanns btt iri- 
Hk leiiiphu' 1 u” in I l/stoi is( hr /.ril ,i hrifl, xol \v i\ 
(ii>05) 4i2-4<>; Nn.ut, lliuL, lu i .U ntuin iitul 
)lLssT.iat in (Ua ]>n]ttisi h<*n I-lhit ilt s j rciluTm \oni 
Stem” in lJi\ton\ihr /'(ihihnft, t'\l\ii (1052) 

40 - 52; Kiint'/*‘l, "I Lrt *.Li-. \'t T ii.illnis Slt'ins 

zur I ran '/os I Si I uTi in Jalnhiuh fin (*(- 

,srt‘::<'(‘hiur'^ I ri 7 (. altnn:' un<l I o/hsvn t u foi/i , \ol, \\mv 
(»o (/o; Mi-iiaskf, 1' , W'r/thm !;n fnni und \a- 
tionalstaat (yth t‘d. IMiitik li io2S)*.i \iii, (iooth, (». 
V,, ( tcnnanv and tin Firiuli Rcro/tdinn {IaukUiu 1020), 
csjifcia Il>' p. 5 0/ 2/). 

STI'IN, LORENZ VON (1S15 (^o), (hnnan 
soc'ial ])hiloso}du*r and economist. Stein was 
horn in Schleswig, and after a eoiiise of training 
at a cadet school he studied JurisjM'udenee at th<- 
fhiiversity of Kiel. In JS41 he went to ikiris to 
eontiniu' his legal studies; here lie served also as 
a eorresj>oiulent for the Dculsih* tilh^cmcuie 
Zritunif. At Paris he e;nne into contact willi the 
leaders of the hreiieli social ino\ements Louis 
Jllane and C'ahet, and in JS42 he piihlished his 
epoch making hook, J)rr Sm talisttnis inui i.imi- 
Ttiit/iist/itts (Ics hciitii^cn ]'raul<} ci(hs ( 1 a ipsR 1 S42), 
which in its last edition h«)re the title J)ir 
(Irsrhic/iti' dcr sorialcn ttt I raukrcich 

von lySij his auf itnsrrc (3 v Leipsic 

1850; iHWV ed. hy G. Salomon, Munich i(;2i). 
\fter his return from Paris he taught at the 
University of Kiel and adsoeated the independ- 
ence of Sehlesw'ig. d’his h‘d to his di.sinissal and 
he went to Munich to follow the profession of 
journalist. In 1S55 he was appointed professor 
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at Vienna, where he remained vintil his death. 

Lorenz von Stein’s work was of decisive im- 
portance for several fields of social science. With 
Robert von Mold he was the founder of the 
science of public administration which replaced 
the older science of c ameralistics. With Roscher, 
Adolf Wagner and (iustav C ohn he was one of 
the leading figures in the development of the 
science of public finaiu'c in (ierinany. His chief 
significMiiee, luwvever , rests on his social theories 
and his hdluence on (ierman sociology, and it 
was this aspect of his w'ork whieli invested his 
many actu ities with unity. 

AitlKnigh he began Ihs career as a jurist, Stein 
soon p. eei\ ed d' lt social problems had come to 
sup Mst'tle political .md It'gal ju'oblems and that 
thesoe .d moNcnuMit in Eranev was but a predude 
to siini.ai dew elopmenls in oilier lands. Stimu- 
lated i)y the* e/)inbined influenet^ of German 
ide.ilisin, Idehte's idea of personality, the Hegel- 
ian concept of dexelopment and the doctrine of 
Saiiil‘ Simon that industry was the rc'al force of 
the modern agc‘ and that modcaii history repre- 
sentexi the sti 0,2' Je btlween feudal and industnai 
<*eonomic systems, Stein developed the concept 
of the proletariat as a product of industrial 
capitalism, the evonomie foundations of class 
structure and 'die beginnings of an cwonomie and 
class interpretation of history. Tlu' working out 
of th(‘se ideas in Stein’s (icschichtr do socinUn 
Jiricrtfun/f antedate's tlie first Marxian piibhea- 
lions on the same siilijC'Cts, but the cjuestion ol 
Stein’s influenec on Marx is still far from 
settled Stein’s social theories led him to vic'ws 
on scRial ]>ollev c|in1e dillerent from those e*^- 
poused by Marx. Jn order to pa\i‘ ilu* way for a 
solution ol the social cjuc'stion Stc'in demanded a 
reform from abo\e earricai out by a social mon- 
an liv. He urged tlie amelior.ition of the condi- 
tions of the lo\u:r classes but held that this 
should be aeeoniplislied by tlie state. His was a 
eonser\Mti\e socialism w liieh sought to do aw ay 
with classes and looked to the realization of s(/('ial 
h.iriiiouy through the ilevelopmeiit of a broad 
bourge-oisie in an ideal stale of moral jH-rsons 
and ideas, d'he .state, standing above and oiit- 
.side the classes, was to Iwing about a reform of 
society. 'Ehe ruling inlerc'sts in society should be 
subject to the forces of the state and contradic- 
tions and eonfliets within s/K'iety were to be 
solved by tlu* assurance of ti'ecslom to every in- 
dividual, b/)Urgeois (H* ]>iol< tariaii, through legal 
equality and increased possessionsandeducation 
( io'r'i’i KILO Salomon 

Other important irorks, Systrni dcr Staulsicissrmchajt ^ 
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2 vols. (Stutt^jart 1X52-5^)); f.rhrhiith (hr Finanz- 
U'is%em(hajt (hripsic jSOo; slh cd., 2 vols., 1885-SO); 
Die Venualtmi^slehre^ 8 vols. 18^5-84); 

Ilandbuih dcr VcnLiiliun^shdire (Stutt^Mrl 1K70; 3rd 
ed., 3 vols., 1887-88). 

(J(jnsull: Mcnjj^er, C'arl, in Jahrhu(her Jiir Natiomd- 
(jhofumrh und Statistih, xol. I\ i ( i8(ji ) i(;3-20<>; (irun- 
frld, Ernst, Die ( fcselhi I kiJ tslehre van Lorenz von 
Stein (Halle n;o8); VoKcl, J’aul, ILyj'ls (Jcsellsi Juifts- 
henriff und seine ^es( hirhtin he Fortlnidun^ dinih J.ori'nz. 
Stein, A'luix, I'ln^eh und Lassu/le, Kant-Studic‘n, !•>- 
)^^an/un;.^shett, no. sn (Horlin 1^25) pi. ii; Nitzschke, 
1 1 ., Die ( h'si hit htsphilo'sofdiie J.orrnc: 7 'on .Steins, Jlisto- 
risehe Zeitschrift, Eeiheft, no. 2(1 (Munich ig32); 
I’oldes, Bela, “ Bemerkunt^en zu deni Problem Lorenz 
Srein-Karl Marx” in jfuhrhut her Jur Nationalohono- 
niie und Stutistih, vol. <'ii (i<;i4) 281; ()()\ Dunning, 
W. A., A History of PoUtuul 'I henries from Rousseau 
to Speneer (New 'N'ork 1^20) p. 377-86. 

STEIN, LlIDWKi (iS5() i()3o), German piih- 
licist and sociologist. Stein was hoi 11 in Hungary 
ofj ewish parents and studied in Holland and at 
the University of Jlerlin. I n 1890 he hecunie 
fcssor of philo.sophy at the University of Berne. 
With Hermann Diels, Wilhelm Dilthey, Benno 
Erdmann and Eduard ZcIKt he founded the 
Archiv Jiir dcschictiic dvr Philosophic in 1886 
Stein’s sociological works, influenced es- 
jiecially By Comte, Spencer and Le.ster 1 ^'. Ward, 
propounded a popular, non-systeinatic, evolu- 
tionary social pliilosophy which he called social 
optimism. He stre.s.sed the iin]>ort.ince of en- 
vironmental cultural factors as opjtosed to racial 
elements in history, but contended that the 
eivili'/ation of the white race was destined by 
virtue of an immanent evolutionary jirocess to 
rule the world. With his election to the Institut 
International tic Sticiologie he began to be active 
in politics. He wrote several memoranda for 
Bernhard von Pillow in which he developed a 
middle of the roatl policy, which he maintained 
also in his subscijuent mediations between En- 
tente and allied statesmen. He hatl been out- 
spoken in his internationalist views as early as 
1893 and subseijuently became a permanent 
member of the Bureau International de la Pai.x 
in Berne. In January, 1912, he actpiired posses- 
sion f)f the monthly journal Nord und Slid, 
which he ustal as a propaganda organ for an 
Anglo-(ierman rapprochement aiul for creating 
sentiment against the impending war. He w'as 
owner for a time of the I o.v.v/.sy7/c Zeifung and 
WMs a regular contributor to ihc Berliner Zeitung 
am Mitiag. As a liberal he .sought to bring his 
influence to bear on events during the World 
War, and when the war ended he served as liai- 
son dijvloinat betwtvn the German delegation to 


the Gen(;a conference and Lloyd George 
Among his many organizational activities was 
the founding of the Mittwoch-Gesellschaft, a 
political club to which many of the leading Ger- 
man statesmen of all parties belonged. In 1923 
Stein lectured in the United States at Columbia, 
Harvard and Wellesley. He was fine of the few 
jtersons in politics and journalism who repre- 
sented an alliance between German and Anglo- 
Saxon intellectual life and politics. 

(ioTTFRiED Salomon 

Important 7 vorks\ Friedrich Nietzsches Wellamchauun- 
iien und Hire (hfahrrn (Berlin 1893); Die sozmle LVaj^e 
ini Lichie d(’r Philosophie (Stutlj.^art 1897, 4th ed. 
1923); An d(’r Wende des jfahrhunderts ; Versuth einer 
Kulturphilosophie (Freihur;^' i. Br. 1899); Der Sinn des 
Dasidns ('riil)inp:cn 1904); Evolution and Optimism 
(New York 1926). 

Comult: Koijren, 1 )., in Ardiiv fiir systematische 
Philosophie, n.s., vol. x.vxiii (1929) 1 12; Stein, Lud- 
V it', ^‘lus deni Lehen eines Optimisten (Berlin IQ30); 
Dyro/r, A., in An hit' fur systemaiisi he Philosophie, 
n.s., vol. xxxiv (i«;3i) 153-76; Barnes, H. E., “The 
.Snci.il and Political Philosophy of Ludwig Stein” in 
Open Court, V(^l. xxwiii (1924) 269-87. 

S'l’KINIiR, 1 UTDOLF (iS()i- 1925), German 
philosopher and occultist. Born in Kraljevic, 
Huiigar) , of Catholic parents, Steiner went from 
technical secondary schools to the Polytechnic 
Institute of Vienna before he turned to literary 
and plnlosophical stmlics. He was especially at- 
tracted by Goethe’s concejttions of organic na- 
ture and devoted the years from 1890 to 1S97 
at Weimar to the study and editing of Goethe’s 
scientific writings. After venturing for a few 
years as editor of the Alagazin: Monatsschrift fiir 
Littcratiir to promulgate independent views of 
natural organization and evolution by w^ay of 
discussing the theories of Darwan, Haeckel and 
Nietzsche, he became in 1902 general secretary 
and a leading lecturer of the (jJerman section of 
the Idieosophical Society. He continued to 
follow his own intuitions, however, and after 
1907 conflict with Mrs. Besant’s increasingly 
pro-Hindu policies led to his withdrawal from 
the society. In 1913 he founded an independent 
esoteric movement under the name of anthro- 
posophy. Since the World War this movement 
has maintained headc|uarters near Ba.scl at 
Dornach in Sw itzerland and not only has grown 
in Germany but has spread to England, the 
United States and other countries. 

Steiner’s complete doctrine, which he an- 
nounced as “spiritual science, “ represents an 
extraordinary synthesis of theosophical ma- 
terial, fre.sh occult intuitions and certain motifs 
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of nineteenth century German tlu)u^ht. The 
science of nature, liitheito predominanily me- 
chanical, must develo}^ the organic idea (which 
Goethe **sa\v in the primal plant”) of a self- 
evolving and self-directing organism, lirt fur- 
thermore all nature is to he seen as one mani- 
festation of spiritual reality, which can also re- 
veal itself more directly in thought and art. 
Evolution has thus fai lieen a progression of 
bodily organizations into which “pure sjnrii” 
descends through successi\e reincarnations with 
he aim of producing individual self-eonscious- 
ness. This development reac hed its apogee in the 
Renaissance and in nineteenth cenUuA indi- 
vidualism showed its d.mgerous hinit<itiuu In 
future stage's of evolution spiru^ without ihe’uss 
of self-consciousness, must ascend again through 
knowledge of its cosmic relations, its uni\ cM'sahl \ 
and its transcendence over maltc'r Special oi 
gans of cosmic insight (“the lotuses”) nmsi h-' 
cultivated to ajiprehcnd tiic higher worlds ol 
spirit and the traces left hy their evenls in tiic 
cosmic ether; for e.vamjde, the anii-Eucihn* im- 
pulsions giv^eii by Buddha, /aralhiistra, Rlat<> 
and Christ arul the regenerative, ;iolar influcnci' 
of the blood shed in the mvsterv of (iolgotha. 
The higher aim of SteiiuT s pedagogv and exer- 
cise's is to devcloji these sjiccial jinwcrs of in- 
sight; a prerequisite is the cultivation of moral 
balance, a harmony of virtuoits dispositions 
intermediate betw'cen excesses and elefeets. 

With respeet to social reconstruction Steiner 
declared in iqiq that while iiuliv idualism was 
inadequate, the remedy was not a monistic col- 
lectivism or a totalitarian state but rather a 
“threefold social organism” in which the eco- 
nomic, juridical and spiritual splu-ivs of life are 
independently organized as three aulonomous, 
interacting systems. These sv'stems are not 
estates or classes; each embraces tie' w hole de- 
mocracy in a certain aspect and caGi has trans- 
national rc'lations. Ivquality is a concc-ju apjilying 
particularly to the juridic sphere of rights, 
liberty to the spiritual domain and fraternity or 
voluntary cooperation to the economic. It is 
evident that Steiner’s own interest lay jirimarily 
in the liberty of the spiritual sphere, and anthro- 
posophy became a ferment in ]iost-vvar Europe 
chiefly among certain groups of yeasting intel- 
lectuals, artists, physicians, students and dis- 
lodged officials. 

The influence of Steiner may be attributed in 
large measure to his enterprise in giving con- 
crete, practical fonn to his strivings for a new 
“Goethean” culture. He was especially con- 


cerned with expressing his spiritual insights in the 
arts. lu>r the aiithroposophical center at D irnach 
he built the (ioetheanum, a temple rendering 
the organic idea according to his own designs 
He dcvelopeil “eurhvlhmic movemem as a 
visible song and speech of the soul.” lie wrote 
and performed lu'W myste'rv [days. His I'on- 
eeptidiis ol organic ii.it me h.ive .ilso leil his as- 
sociates and followers to experiment with new 
principles of agriculture and of tlu'nqw Most 
notable of all have been the apjdicatioiis ol 
Steine-r's organic view of individuals and theii 
relations to the gent ral education and dcveloji- 
iii'ant of ehiklreii in a nuiuber of remarkahle 
schools, not liniitetl to anthneposophists, the 
chiel i! which is at Stuttgart with an enrolment 
ot ibofit twelve hundred. 

Hok.'U’i L. lutn.ss 

(U>tt f//'; Stt'intr, K., Mriu 

transl. 1 l u)ii (\f\v ^’ork inaX), I Om 1 .i Iwnsrir) k 
HuJotj S.'dfun. J’!iur tn'Ut r Kiiltin, tsl 1»\ k'. 

RitU'luit'v '.T ( ist-^rd eil. .Munit h iu 2 i ); I laut'r, J. W*., 
IVrn/rfi uml ll’nr// ilrr Anthroposi'l^hic (Stuttvi:art 
1922). 

Sd’lUNIIAT^SEN, GEGRC; (iSrifi-iq;,^), ( icr- 
man histt>rian. Alter flie conijdetion of his uni- 
versity slutlies in iS<S<S Steinhausen atloj>ted the 
profession of librarian. In ]Sq2 lu* became first 
librarian at tlie I'niversity t'f Jt'ua and in iqoi 
tlireetor of llu* Murhartl Library in Gasseb At 
the sanu' lime lie earrit'il tin active scieiitilic 
work, ehiedy in the field of cultural lustory. 
Steinliaiisen’s most imjxirtant work is the GV- 
,s(lii(fi/r dvr dvutsrhvn Kultur (la ipsic 1904, 31x1 
etl. iqgcj). lie treated individual aspects ol 
(iennan culture in smaller monographs and in 
the larger works itcrmmiischv /\tdtur in dvr 
Vrzvit (Leijisic 1905, 4th ed. 1927), huUur- 
[fvschicfitv dvr Dvutschvn hn Miftvialler (Leipsic 
1910, 3rd etl. i(j2i) and Deutsche (kistes- iind 
Kultur^vsiiiichlv von iSyo Ids :: 44 r (Jvf^enwart 
(Halle iu3i). Steinhausen ditl nt)t identify in- 
telletrtual with cultural history. He also ignored 
completely llie state. Unlike Karl Lampreeht, 
he regarded cultural and political history as two 
mutually exclusive fields. In his treatment of 
cultural history moreover Steinhausen adhered 
to the older concepts of culture. Although 
Volkskuhdv had become an independent science, 
he still included it in the sphere of cultural 
history. Nevertheless, he did attempt to enter 
into the general interrelations of historical events 
and to give sfimc appraisal of economic, social 
and political influences. Steinhausen followed in 
the tradition of Jac(jb Burckhardt, Wilhelm 
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Heinrich Richl and Gustav Freytag and puh- 
lishcd several studies of their work. He was 
closest to Freytag in his ability to describe in 
ininiite detail all aspects of life, even eating and 
drinking. Kiehl, however, had based his work on 
keen obser\'ations during wide travels through 
(Germany, while Steinhausen clung to the col- 
lected materials. He was still further removed 
from burckhardt, whom he never approached in 
intellect and artistic spirit. In 1S94 Steinhausen 
founded the Zritschrifi fiir Kulturgeschichtt\ 
wliich has been contiTUied since 1903 as the 
Archiv fur Kulturgeschichtc. 

Walter Goetz 

(Jonsult: Die (ie\( hiehtsnnsscnst haft dcr Gcficmvart in 
Selhstdarstellutmen, ed. by S. Stcinbcr|T, 2 vols. (Leip- 
.SK in-5 2.(>) vol. i, p. 233 74. 

S'IddXKKLLFK, IMOTK ANTONI (1799-^ 
1S54), Polish industrialist. Ste ink el ler’s activity, 
begun in the year icS^h, coincided for the most 
j'jart with the exceptionally dillicult times follow- 
ing the Polish uprising of 1X31, when Congress 
Poland was depriv(‘d of the right to cotitrol its 
own ecotiomic policy and was separated from 
the Russian lanpire by \ery high customs duties, 
which led to the collapse of c<'rtain branches of 
industry. During this j)eriod Steinkeller organ- 
ized a \\ hole series of large senile industrial enter- 
prises, among which the following may be men- 
tioned: a stenim mill, a brickyard, a tile factory, 
the manulacture of drain pipes, a sawmill, a 
factory for wootl veneers and iidays, foundries 
producing steam engines as wt‘ll as machines for 
use in mining and agriculture and in saw'mills, 
a cotton spinning mill and a carriage factory. 
Iu)r the benelit of the state monopoly of salt he 
arranged lor the transportation of salt by w'ater 
from the (dalician mines to Congress Poland. 
On the state post routes he reorganized 
and improved travel, using eoaches manufac- 
tured in his own workshops after English mod- 
els. He was th(‘ initiator of the first I’olish rail- 
road, which connected Warsaw with the coal 
mine districts and with the Austrian and Prus- 
sian railroatls. Steinkeller ’s projiosal to establish 
a direct rail and water route to the Baltic, w^hich 
would avoid Jh'ussia and its high tran.sit duties, 
.md likewise his plan to connect Warsaw by rail 
with \ i /1 mi Novgorod in order to facilitate the 
e.\[)orlation of iiulustrial ]>roducts to the cast 
failed because of the oppo.sition of the Russian 
^ure.iurracv. 

Slcinkclk r jdayed a very important part in 
putting Polish zinc on the international market. 


He contracted for the entire production of the 
Poli.sh zinc smelters and in cooperation with 
various bankers and trading firms in England, 
France and Germany carried on an international 
trade in this commodity. All these enterprises 
w>^cre backed by the credit of the Bank Polski. 
Financial difficulties resulting from losses in 
certain of his enterprises led to a close control 
by the bank of all Steinkeller’s activities and 
finally in 1853 caused Steinkeller to assign all 
his enterprises and almost all his property to 
the bank, wdiich assumed all the obligations 
undertaken by these enterjirises. 

Jan Rittkow\ski 

Consult: Radziszewski, II., and Kinddski, J., Piotr 
Steinkeller (Warsaw^ lOoL). 

S'PEIN'niAL, HAJTM (1823-99), German- 
Jewish psychologist. Steinlhal studied at the 
University of Berlin from 1S43 to 1850, when 
he was appointed Privaldozcnt in philosojdiy 
and psychology; in 1863 after a sojourn in Paris 
he w'as made assistant professor. It was at Berlin 
that he came in contact with Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, w hose philological views exercised a pro- 
found influence ujxm him. In 18 bo he founded 
together with Lazarus the Zcitschrifl fiir I 'ulhcr- 
psychologic und Sprachwisscnschaft . His Jewish 
activities began about 1872 with courses of lec- 
tures on the philosoj^hy of religion at the Lehr- 
anstalt fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums in 
Berlin. After his death his articles on Jewish 
subjects w^ere colk‘Cletl by Karpeles in Cher 
Judcti und judentum (Berlin 190b; 3rd ed. by 
N. M. Nathan, 1925). 

SteinthaPs literary output was vast. Although 
the philosophy of language was his chief interest, 
he also made valuable contributions to all of the 
Geistes2vissc7ischaftcn\ to mythology, compara- 
tive religion, philosojdiy, psychology, ethics and 
logic. The doctrine of a group mind as distinct 
from the minds of the individuals constituting 
the group was fundamental to his system of 
psychology. It was on this account that both he 
and Lazarus were criticized in academic circles, 
where the group consciousness concept was re- 
garded as mystical. In reality, however, Stein- 
thal did not posit any supersoul or extra-indi- 
vidual entity, but understood the group mind 
or collective psyche to be an integration of the 
individual minds functioning as a unit. 

SteinthaPs style was facile but trenchant in 
controversy, as is indicated, for example, in the 
preface of his Grammatik^ Logik und Psychologic 
(Berlin 1855). An erudite scholar, he was at the 
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same time a social refomicr. In his AU^cmcinv 
Ethik (Berlin 1885), in which he discussed so- 
cialism and pleaded for absolute academic free- 
dom and for the recognition of atluasin as a 
religion, he displayed a liberalism utiusual for a 
German professor of his time. 

A. A. Rouack 

Consult: Glo^au, Ciustav, Strnithals p\V( Imlo^iu he 
Fornwln (Uct\ in iS7(>); Ivanofl, ' 1 '., />;< . Ihrcrn humu’ti 
Steinthah I'on Unhurt auf ilrtn (jrhivtc dn rtlnu/mi 
Elcmcntarlchrc (Jena Z\|, Wernrr \an der. Die 

Ethik lies acsthetisi h-i'thisi hen Eonttahsnms in Jer 
Darstel/uni' J . Ft. llcrharts mid 11. Steinthuk (Gic*ss<‘n 
lf;32) p. Roback, A. A., “'I’lie jt wish J’oundcis 

of Collective l*sychol(»^j:\ ” in Anieriiun Jeieish CJiton- 
ielc, vol. iii (1917) ^71- 73. 

STEPHEN, GEORGE, AVr Mot NT Stkpiii.n, 

I'lRST BaKON. 

Sd’EPHEN, SIR JAMES EfrZJAMES (1829 
94), British legal and political theorist. Stephen 
was callial to the bar in 1854 and began to wri;e 
for the Edinburgh Review, the Siitunluy Rerieic 
and the Pall Mall (iazetie. From 1(858 to nStn 
lie was secretary to tlu‘ Commission on Educa- 
tion and from 1869 to 18^2 legal membtu- of the 
Viceroy’s Council in India, in whi«.h capacity he 
did imjiortant work in the codification <»f con- 
tract, evidence and criminal procedure. His work 
in India confirmed tlie antidemocratic ideas 
which he owed partly to his temperament and 
partly to the experience of 1S4S, and in his 
Liberty, Equality, Eralertiily (London 1873) he 
appealed from the new utilitarianism of IMill s 
essay On Liberty (i85()) to the old utilitarianism 
of the 7 a;g/r (1843) and Polilu al Economy ( 184S). 
Stephen’s dispute with Mill was as much a 
matter of temperament as of mind. Whereas 
Mill was an agnostic, a feminist and an advocate 
of persuasion as a .substitute tor for. e, Ste]>hen 
was a Puritan, no more a feminist diin Doctor 
Johnson himself and profoundly cominced of 
the need of force to secure civilization. Jake 
Maine’s Popular (ioverument (1885) his book 
was a reconsideration of baiglish political ex- 
perience in the light of his Indian experience. 
Ilis central thesis was that force is good when 
the end to be attained is gof)d and when the 
means to be employed are efficient and not ex- 
cessively costly in their application. He felt 
that government could have no real justification 
unless the rulers made themselves responsible 
for the moral welfare of those they governed. 

On his retiini from India he failed of election 
to Parliament. His distrust of democracy was 


still further confirmed by the failure of the 
parliamentary machine to find time for the 
projects of codification he had at heart, and 
which were in fact very necessary. In 1875 he 
became a profe.ssor of common law at the Inns of 
Court and in 1879 a judge. In the latter office he 
considered him.self to be not merely a logical 
maciiine but an organ of tlu‘ moral indignation 
of mankind. In 18S3 he publishtal A History 
of the Criminal Laie of England (3 \ ols., 1 .011 don), 
which, while it did n(»t show the genius of 
generalization possessetl by Maine or a lo\e of 
the jMist lor its ow n .saki^ was an impartial stiuly 
of the nioxement of law from complexity to 
comparative i.im]>lieity and of society toward 
huma.oiy and justice. 

K. Smhli.ih 

Crnisult. Slophirj. Lrsllc, 77 //’ JJfe of Sit Junes FitTi- 
jutni .S7 #7» ///•;/( 1 .01 id on iX<>5); biikrnhriid, 1 ' I'.. S., 
J'ouileen iimdidi Judges (London .inn 3^(); 

Wi-Jewood, Juil.i, \nieti • itifi ( '.en1ui\ I'eudiefs l Lon- 
don M/'j*)) p. 20 1 -24, Haikri, Lrncsl, Pohtnul I'iiouejit 
in Ent;lund from Herbert Spemer to the Fiesrnt Duy 
(London i<)i5)p. 1(17 73; Jllxrt, C. 1 '., “Sir hmies 
Slcphrn as a In tnslator** in L<ae (Juurteily Revieie, 
;oJ. X (1894) 222-27. 

Sd’EPl I EN , S 1 R Lh:S LI 1: ( 1 832- 1 ()0.|), Brit ish 
philo.sopher and man of letters. After gradu- 
ating from C’ambridge, Ste)>hcn look hol\ orders 
in 1855 and fnau 1856 to iS()2 was a tutor at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. In 18(15 he fouiuled 
the Pall Mall Ciwetie m Jamdon and subse- 
quently became erl itor ol the Cornliill Mayayane. 
His contributions to the Cornhill Mayaztue were 
later republished under the title of Hours in a 
Library (3 vols., laindon 1874 7(d. In 1882 
Stejiben, already known as one of the leading 
writers of the day, became editor of the D/V- 
t ionary of National Bioyraphy, the greater jiart 
of which appeared iluring the thirteen years of 
Ids etlitor.shij). In his biograjdiies of Samuel 
Johnson, Pope arul Swift as wadi as in his monu- 
mental I'he History of Enylislt I'houyht in the 
Edylitcenth (Jentury (2 vols., London 1876; 3rd 
ed. iqo2) be iipbeld the classical virtues of poise, 
clarity, balance and common sense as against 
the florid, the sentimental and the enthusiastic, 
d’he editing of the Dictionary of National Hioy- 
raphy^ which brought a series of lives wdthiii the 
limits of a unified literary scheme, put a pre- 
mium upon the (jiialities of clarity and concise- 
ness, of which Stephen’s writing was a model. 
Although dry, his w'ork is never dull, being lit 
throughout by the steady glow of a luminous 
common sense. 
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Resigning his jirieslhood in llu* year 1S75 practise a strict defender of the letter of tin: 

Stephen became a formida])le critic of orthodox constitution when this was in the interest of his 

religious beliefs and revelation. His agnosticism group; on the other li.md, he found no dilHculty 

regarding the fiiiulamenlal tenets of C'hrislianity in urging the implied right of the government to 

W'as based on empirical rather than on a j>ri(>ri annex 'Texas by the questionable methoil of 

grounds, and in .d// Ai^nnstu's Apalojj^y (Lf)ndon joint resolution. When it seiuued, as in llu‘ crises 

iS()3, 2nd ed. 1903), written in reply to New- of 1S50 and j(S()0, that the government would 

man, he denied the validitv of tlie historical not extend to sla\ e ouaicrs the same ]>rotectioii 


evidence which religion was r<‘put(xl to have 
revealed. 

In politics Stephen’s presuppositions wer<‘ 
deeply tinged with the philosoj)hy ol the utili- 
tarians. In all of his writings, particularly in VV/c 
EtiilUsh I lililaricifts \o]s., London looo), he 
extolled the liberal kleals of freeiioni for the 
individiiiil in tlx* matter of speech, tiiought and 
W’riting and assigned strict limits to the right of 
the state to interfere with indixidual (hwelop- 
nient. At the same time he was consitlerablv 
influenced by HarwiiTs work, wliich allecled his 
attitude not onlv to religion but also to politics. 
His 7 V/r Sdetur of Ethics (Loiukui 1NS2) takes 
as its basis a theory of “soci.d tissue” as distinct 
from mere “atomic indniduals” and rej^re.si'nts 
the preservation and improvement of this or- 
ganic society as the ultimate ground of moral 
action. Jn this respect Stephen marks a transi- 
tion from the laissez faire doctrines of early 
nineteentli century liberalism in w'hich he h*.d 
been trained to the newer school of social lib- 
erali.srn ushered in by T. 11 . (Ireen. Stephen 
enthusiastically supported the iNorth on the 
slavery issue during the American Civil War and 
at one time contemplated visiting America in 
ord(‘r to assure the North of the support of 
English liberals. 

C. E. M. JoAi) 

Consult'. Maitland, F. W., The Life and Letters (f 
Leslie Stephen (la)ndt)n lUoO); Hcnn, A. \V., The 
History oj Enyjish Ratiotuilism in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury^ 2 vols, (l.,()nd()n voL ii, p. 3S4- 87; Rohert- 

son, J. M., A History of h'reelhouf’ht in the Nineteenth 
Century (London I02<j) p. 405-07. 

STEPHENS, Ai^EXANDER HAMILTON 
(1812-83), American statesman and publicist. 
Stephens was elected to Congress in 1843 as a 
Whig representative from Georgia. From that 
date until his death he w^as either an active 
participant in or a keen observer of the course of 
public events. His career presents some interest- 
ing contrasts. As a Whig he w^as naturally 
devoted primarily to the protection of those 
vested interests, including property in Negro 
slaves, for which tlie federal government had 
been formed. He w'as therefore in theory and 


which it gave to other proj^ertied grouj)S, he \\:in 
willing m thcon to fall back on the re.served 
jiowers of the slates; on neither of these occa- 
sions, however, did he agree that secession was 
expcdicfit. Rut when ( ieorgia resolveil to tjuit 
the Union, Slc]dicns had no doubt tfiat iiis 
primarv lovaltv was to his state. To conciliate 
liis faction ht‘ was given the office of vice 
jiresidcnt of the Confeileracv, I>ut his part in 
afiair.s during llu' Civil Wat was ru'gative and 
ikwotv'd mainlv to bittei criticism of President 
Davi.;’ policic's. h'or exam[)le, he opposed lEivis 
on tlie tj'icstions of linaiK“e, tlie method ol 
oversea disfiosal of the cotton surplus, con- 
scription aiul the suspension ol tlu‘ writ of 
habeas corpus and the e.sl'ihlislimiait of martial 
law; and his leatlerslup of the slate rights group 
in the C'onfederacv was respoiwibie for diviikxl 
counsels, thus seriouslv weakening the caus(‘ of 
southern iiuiependimce. During enforced po- 
litical inactivitv from iShfi to jSyo he busied 
him.stdf in writing liis monumental . I Coustitu- 
iional I ’icsc of the Lat( ITar hetUHcn the Stall s 
(2 \ols., Philade][>hja iS()8 70), which despite 
its dull hterarv form is generallv considered to 
be the most logical and c <»lierent dchaise of the 
southern position ev er wniten. 

Ih'.MAMix B. Kiadkicm 

Other seoiks: A Conipiehen^in and Topulai History 
of the Ihnted States (Haltimoiv 1S/S2). 

Consult: Rei olleetions of Afe\andei It. Stephens . . . 
7 cith a Bioii! aphical Stnd\, ed. by Al. L. Avaiy tNew 
A'ork i<no); 'Toombs, Robert, Stephens, A. 11 ., and 
Cobb, Howell, “C!orrespt)ndent't“,’' ed. by U. B. 
Phillips, in Anu-riran Ilistojieal Assnei;u ion, Annual 
Report, JQit, 2 vols. (Wasbineton 1013) v'ol. ii; 
Johnston, R. M., and Browne, \V. 11 ., Life of Alex- 
ander H. Stephens (new ed. Philadelphia 1883); 
PendleUm, Louis B., . llexander //. Stephens (Phila- 
delphia 1 008); Owsley, T. State Rij^hts in the 
Confederacy {Chk'dy,o *^2-^5, 184-90. 

STEPHENS, HENRY MORSE (1857-1919), 
Anglo-American historian, Stephens’ career and 
inllucnce are divided into two parts by his ap- 
pointment to a professorship at Cornell in 1894. 
His Phiglish period was devoted primarily to 
journalism and to the writing of history. His 
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History of the French Revolution (2 vols. , 1 .ondon 
1886-91), although it goes no further tlian the 
Terror, is important in the historiography of the 
subject. Stephens had a gift for narrative and a 
pleasant, if not distinguished, style which gained 
him a wide audience in English speaking coun- 
tries. 'J'o this audience, whose ideas of the 
French Revolution had derived mostly from 
Burke and Carlyle, Stephens brought the first 
fruits of the late nineteenth century school of 
French historians led by Aulard. His book is a 
competent synthesis of the work of the oflicial 
French republican lustoriaiis up to 1890 and is 
fairly free from the natroiiiv.ing tone in which 
nineteenth century haiglisliTnen usually wrote 
about French jH>litical t^xpenmeiits. It is 1 >w 
outmoded, not only by the treini ndous accumu- 
lation of new materials but ! the prestcul dis- 
trust of j'urely political hisior\. Sl<.j>heiL> 
Portugal (London 1891) remains ])erhaps tljc 
best short history of that country available in 
English. At Cornell and substt(uently at ihe 
University of Cahfornia Stephens virtually 
abandoned tiu' writing of history for leucliing. 
'I'he promised third volume of the Revo- 

lution never ajipeared. ^'et his iiiiluence may 
actually have been greater than in )hs more pro- 
ductive period, for he became one ol the leading 
figures in tlie \vorld of ])rofessional academic 
historians in America and helped to form an<l 
mold that world, unorgani/ed and unprofes- 
sional until the iS(So’s. Stc'phcns was a }>opular 
teacher with both graduates aiul undergraduates 
and brought to his academic w<»rk an insistence 
on form and ideas, on standards of judgment, 
which helped to counterbalance a good deal of 
the superstitious rcverenct* for crude facts then 
prevalent among teachers of history. 

Ckani: Bk inton 

donsult: Nfiti()?iy vol. cviii “Mfrmtrial 

to Professor 11. Alorse Stephens at the I nixersity of 
California” in School and Society^ voj ix (lyig) 
591-92. 

STEPHENS, URIAH SMEni (1821-S2), 
American labor leader. Stephens, who was of 
Quaker descent on his mother’s sitle, was edu- 
cated for the Baptist ministry, d’he panic of 
1837, which dislodged so many of the middle 
class, led him to join the tailoring trade as an 
apprentice. In 1845 moved from New jersey 
to Philadelphia, where he worked as a tailor 
until 1853, when he began a five-year tour of the 
West Indies, Central America and the Pacific 
coast. In 1856 he assisted in the election cam- 
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paign of Fremont and in i860 he actively sup- 
ported Lincoln’s candidacy. He attended the 
wwking men’s convention of 1S61 which op- 
posed the Civil War. In i8f)9 Stephens, with 
eight vithcr former members of a garment 
cutteis’ union which had disbanded in the ]H)st- 
war tlcpression ]>erioti, organizevl the first local 
assembly of the Knights of Labor in Phila- 
delphia. He became head of the lin-t local 
assembly, of the first tlistrict assembly and in 
1S7S of the first national assembly , resigning the 
latter p(K-.t the folhnving year. He was an un- 
successii'l candidate for Congress on the 
Cireenback I ai!u)r ticket in 1S7S. 

\ctu.it(\l by humanitarian idealism, Stephens 
sough; to uniie all wage eai ikms in one “brother- 
hood" I'ound together by common intert'sts, 
ritual ind cxperit'nce. Although he ivfognized 
the .lecessity for trade union ailioii uiuItT a 
capitalist regime, he looked lorwiird to its 
rejdacemenl by a et/opi-ralive society of pro- 
duc-eis, for w hit h the wtirkers woukl be p^'ejiared 
by seif-ediication ;intl ultimately b\' political 
action. It fol'a.wtal thtM'efore that tin' original 
craft basis ot the Knights, the trade assembly, 
should be broaileni'ti into the general assembly 
which would include all workers, manual and 
intellectual. Stephens, who was a member of 
several fraternal stkietit's, pl.iced gri*at t'lnphasis 
on the ritual anti secri'cy of the ordt r, ant! when 
because of a conflict with Roman C’atholic au- 
thorities his successor, Powderly, expungetl the 
oath and a ]>art of the ritual, he was tleejdy 
offendeti, allied luinself for a while with the 
.socialist opjiosition anti shortly thereafter with- 
drew' from acti\<‘ participalit)n. 

NoitMAN J. War}-: 

(Jomult: Warr, N. J., 7 he Lafn/r in the 

United States, / /<V(>5 (New ^'ork es- 
pecially p. McNeill, ( i. Iv, ‘‘llistory of the 

Kiiiidits of Labor” in I'he l.ainn’ hhn enient : the 
J^iohlein of 7'o-iliiy, fd. by Ci. L. McNeill (Hoston 
18S7) p. ^,98-409, f)i3. 

STEPHENSON, (AiOKGE the 

outstanding name in railway histo?*y, was born 
at Wylam in NfirthumluTland, the son of a col- 
liery fireman. As a ehild he tended cow's or 
horses, until at fourteen he started working 
untler his father at a sliilling a day. By dint of 
laborious concentration t>n his tasks and helped 
by great physit'al strength, he was soon able to 
do a man’s wi^rk aiul was jmt in charge of a 
pumping engine, the care and .study of which 
gave him a thorough knowledge of tlie prin- 
ciples of steam power. 
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At eip;hteen he hepjan attending a night school 
to learn reading and writing, and continuing to 
overconie one handicap aft(*r anothtT with 
tlaiiniiess ]>erseverance, he rose to the position 
of enginewright at Killingworth c(»lliery in 
I Si 2. 'hwo years later he built liis first locomo- 
tive engine lor work at this colliery, and in 1S15 
l)y introtlucing the steam blast made the engine 
a practical success for the regular conv<wance of 
coal trains. 'Ten years later, with the (>]H‘ning ol 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway on Sep- 
tember 27, 1S25, he at last emerged into public 
fame and saw his locomotives running on a rail- 
\N\iy which he had largely surveyed and planned. 

lie went straight on to his still greater dual 
trium]>h, the Iaverj>ool and Manchester Rail- 
way, where* his skilful constructional work was 
only rixaled by the success ol liis famous engine, 
the RiK'krt, at the trials on this railway in jS2(). 
Jn the years that followed he was chief engineer 
to niaTi\ of the railway comjxinies that were be- 
ing rapidly promoted ami was consulted on rail- 
way (piestioiis in Dngland and on the continent. 
Before ht* retired in 1^45, such ]>rogr<‘ss had 
been made with the constriictkai of the tnain 
trunk lines that he was able to travel in nirie 
hours from Doiulon to Newcastle by rail. 

Stephenson did not iiuent either the railway 
or the locomotive .steam engine. But he did so 
much to establish the two as a practical combi- 
nation that he may well be regarded as the in- 
ventor of the railway system. 'Idie rapidity and 
coTTijiarative ea.-^e with which it tlcveloju-d after 
1S30 were chiell\ due to his genius in evolving a 
leliablt* locomotive and in establishing his hard 
w'on princi])lc that the railway must be specially 
designed to avoid gradients. 

El )\vAiu ) land-Sti- VRNS 

Consult: Nat('*;iu\, C. I.,, Ccoryx muJ Robert Stephen- 
son (Lomlon 1SS5); Smilt’s, Samuel, The Life of 
Ceor^'i' Stephi nson and ol lli\ Son Robert Stephenson 
ed. Nevs A'orK iS()S); Ahholl, L. k., in Ircebre 
Cheat Modernists (Nc'w \ ni k i(;27)p. i7i-<n; Heiden- 
kaj^p, (ieorK, ( teoriie Stephenstni und die Vorgesihtchte 
del Kisenbahnen (Stuttgart i<)i3). 

S'rERlLl/A'nON. See Eiicenics. 

Sdd:R\BER(;, LEV YAKOVLEVICH (1S61- 
1(^27), Russian ethnologist. Sternberg began his 
ethnographic work in i<S(;i among the Giliaks 
on Sakhalin island while an exile for activities 
in the Nurndnaya Volya party. In a scries of 
contributions he founded (hliak linguistics and 
rai.scil the tjue.stion of the close relation of the 
Ciiliak tongues with American languages. His 


monograph, (Jilyaki (ddie Giliaks, Moscow 
1905), established the existence of Giliak phra- 
tries, revealed the e.ssential character of the 
Giliak gens ami clarified general problems of 
social organization. I > ruler the influence ot Lewas 
Henry IMorgan, Sternberg designated the classi- 
ficatory system of relationship, winch he dis- 
co\'ered among the (Jiliaks and later among 
several "rungus peoples, as the most primitive 
form of the Turano-CEinowanian system and 
proved its connection wath their family relations 
and group marriage. 'Ehe religion of the (iiliaks 
he interj^reted as arising logically and naturally 
from their social relations, of which he believed 
it W'as a fantastic reflection. He studied the Ainu 
and declared them to be of Australasian origin. 

In his theoretical outlook Sternberg was a 
social evolutionist, the Russian counterpart of 
Morgan in America, Tylor and Rivers in Eng- 
land and Wilken in Holland; he supported the 
hypotheses of the unity of mankind and the 
unilinear de\’clo]>ment or society in conformity 
to law'. He elaborated upon some of the conc'e|>- 
tions of earlier e\ olutioni.st.s; thus, in contradic- 
tion to dylor, he di.stinguished three stages of 
animism: first the aTiimafion and authropomor- 
phization of nature; tlu‘n the development ol 
the concept of spirits; ami finally that of the 
concept of tlie soul. Limited by tlie schematic, 
mechanistic method of the classical evolutionary 
school, he failed to conceive of evolution as a 
dialectical develo]>mcnt. 

As profes.sor ol cthnogr.ifdiy and founder of 
the first ethnographical .school, Sternberg was 
instrumental in developing Jiiglu'r i*tlucation in 
ethnography in the Soviet Lnion. together with 
Radlolf he reformed radically the Museum of 
Anthropology and Ethnogray)hy of the Academy 
of Sciences in Leningrad, ddiroughout his life 
he advocated ideals ol social justice, Ireedoni 
and brotherhood and worked acti\ely for the 
cultural advancement of the primiti\e j)eoplcs 
in the U.S.S.R. 

I. Vinnikov 

Consult: Oldenburg, S. I'., and others, Pamyati L. V. 
Sternberg (In niemf>riaTn L. Y. Slcrnb(‘rg), Akadc- 
niiya Nauk S.S.S.R., Ocherki po istorii znany, no. vil 
(Leningrad u;3o); Engels, J-riedrieh, “Ein neuent- 
declvter Fall von (iruppenehe” in Neue /.eit^ vok xi 
(1802-03) pi. i, p. 373 - 7 .‘ 5 ; Rogoraz, V. (k, “L. Y. 
Sternberg, kak etnognif” (Sternberg as an ethnog- 
rapher), and Katner-Sternberg, S. A., “L. Y. Stern- 
berg i Muzei Aniropologii i lunografii Akadeinii 
Nauk” in Akad(‘miya Nauk S.S.S.R., Nluzei Antro- 
poiogii i Etnografii, Sboniik, vok vii (1028) 4-30, 
31-67; Vinnikov, I., “Leo Sternberg” in Anthropos, 
vok xxii) (1928) 135-40. 
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SI ERNIv, SIMON (itS3()-iQoi), Anicrican 
railroad economist and political reformer. After 
his admission to the bar in New York in iS6o 
Sterne entered upon a \’aried career as editor of 
the AVtc Yark Social Scicnci (iSO:;; ()(>)^ 

cofounder of the American JYee Trade' League 
and the Personal Kej^resentation Society and 
secretary of the Committee of Seventy, which 
was largely resjH)nsihle for (wcrtlirowitig the 
'Tweed ring. A disciple of 'Thomas Hare, Sterne 
was the first outstanding Arnc'riean propont'nl of 
proportional representation, advocating it for 
both corporation directorsliij)saiKlg< »venim'‘nts. 

His most important woik, however, wa 
railroad economist, investigator and reforiner. 
Sterne was among tin* lirst Americans to co:>i- 
prehend the monopolistic characn r of raihv.ivs 
ami the wastes of T-:iilroad ^ oniju-tition. lie 
realized that railway • oinj’» jiad acipiin'ci 

vast pow’er and laid heeoin<‘ mastt'rs of legisla- 
tures and tliat many of their directors were a.s 
corrupt as tlu' local go\erniiient (/(hu lals lu' luul 
been lighting, in iSyij as counst'l for the 
Cdiamberof Commerce and bo.nd oi 'I'radeaml 
'iVans])ortation ol New ^ Cit\ hecond'u lcd 
the famous Heplinrn ('ommitlcc' (New ^'orh 
State SjH'cial Committee on Railroads) in- 
vestigation into alleg('d ahust's in railroad 
management. He uncoveretl consideiable e\i- 
dence on local and ])ersoiial tliscrimination. 
rebates, the virtual oil transportation monopoly 
of the Standard Oil Company, stock watering 
and misleading accounting. 'Tliis inv<‘sii<gation 
was the most far R'aching attein})t that had been 
made to deal with America’s growing transpor- 
tation and corporation }n*ob]ems 'Tlie lirst New 
York slate railroad cominission bill was passcal 
three years later and was almost identical with a 
bill Sterne had been advocating since 1 ^ 74 - 
Sterne also worked elosely with 
Senate Select (.’ommittee on lnt« 
merce and drafted its bill containing tlie essen- 
tials of the Interstate C’omnu'ree Act of iS<S7. 

(■;toK(;i: Marshall 

Impnrt(i7it ivnrks: On Jirp) c'icntnftrr ( /(rrmwirnf and 
Personal Representation (l^luladcIptiKi 1S7 i ); (consti- 
tutional History and }\ditie<d Derelfpnient of the 
(-hated States (Non ^\)rk iSS:i); Raihiays in the 
('nited States (New y'ork ifO-i). 

(Jonsult: Foord, John, 'I'he Life and Public Services of 
Simon Steine (London 1903). 

S'TEUART, SIR JAMES DENHAM (1712- 
80), British economist. Steuart’s interest in eco- 
nomic j^rohlems seems to date lic^m the years 


which he spent in exile following the Jacobite 
revolt, and which resulted in the puhlication of 
his .1 Dissertation upon .the Doctrine and Prin- 
ciples of Money Applied to the (iertnan (h/ins 
('Tuhingen 175S). In 17^3 he v;.is allow ed to re- 
turn to Scotland, where lie de\oted himsilf tc 
his gieat wairk. An Inquiry into the Priniiples of 
Politiial (Jeeonotny (2 \ols., l.ondoii 17(>7)- 4 ’he 
hook has Iwen variously aj^praised; ]iopii!ar for a 
few Years, it was eoinpU'telv o\ er.sluulowed after 
177!) hy SmitITs If caltli of \ at ions hut was rc*- 
discovered in the nineteenth eentiir\ b\ (ieniuii 
scholars, who even hailed Steiiart as the real 
founder of reonoinie seit'oee. This claim i-> not 
whollv invalid. He was the iirsl to set (Mil with 
some jM'ete nse al svstt'm the [irimijdes ot eco- 
nomic poliev and to aiiabze tluar theoretical 
iKisis; a id he was also tlie lirst writi'r in Taigiish 
to I. uiK' his stiul\ “Tolilieal lOeonomv i e. 
“the scienceol I )omestic Pohev in bee Nations.” 
Aloreover, rccogmi/ing the daiiaci ol verbal niis- 
nnd' raandings m ec'onomK* disciis.-aons, lu' st'l 
out to elabof.Uc' a I'lwi^i' tcrniinologv tor his 
sv i'.'iici'. \( m;n.\ ['oi its he made' ('out nhnlii »us 
(d real iiiteri'si to I'cononiic ihiorv notablv in 
his discussion ot popnlitioii ju'obh'ms, in his 
distinction ht'twcc'ii pticc and v.iliic and his 
-in.ilvsisol the (.•oi.iponem parts < 1 the laltci .ind 
in his investig.d ioir> into llie “halancc' ol dc'- 
mand” aisl lalior s'a[>pl\, or “voiik,” and t!ie 
nature and fnnc-tion of ('onipctition. Ihil hi.s 
outlook was nu'ixMnt ihst . Tht' ohjcc't ol his 
rca.soning was to ii.dn/.Ui' how a state might in- 
crease Its monetary wealth, and an c\ci'ssi\e 
])roporlioii ol his hook is lU'volcd to discussions 
of tlu' siipjdv aiul circniation of coins and h.ink- 
notes. He showed too an inahility to grasp the 
distinction between money and capital and a 
iiiisundcrstaTuling of the nature of interest. Ht^ 
was thus essentially beliind the times 111 which 
he wrote; suhseijnent economists looked rather 
to Hume and to Smith for their inspiration, so 
that Steuart’s system remained a foundation 
without a siiperstruetiiie. 

LiNDi.i-y M. T'ha.skk 

HVM'/ev; 7 V/< JVorhs^ . . . of Sir J anus Steuart ftf Ooltness-^ 
Bait., cJ. l)y James St(‘uarl, vols. (London 1S05). 

Oonsidt: l'L-illM)gcn, SiiMnund, “James .Steuart atid 
Adam .Smith” in /.eitsdinft jiir die yrsanite Staats- 
zi'issensihajt, vol. xl\ (iSHt;) 218-no. 

STEVENS, JOHN (1740-1.S3S), American en- 
gineer and transportation pioneer. After 17S7 
Stevens, who had been a colonel in the revolu- 
tionary army and treasurer of New Jersey, be- 
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came a leading steamhoat inventor, operator and STEVENS, I’HADDEUS (1792-1868), Amer- 


advocate. Prevented by the Eulton-J^ivingston 
monopoly from operating in New York waters, 
he sent \ns J^/iocntx , the steamboat wliieh he had 
built and launched shortly after I^'iilton’s C 7 rr- 
mout, to the Delaware River, where for several 
years it engaged in commercial transj>ortation. 
Jdaniiing to join the Delaware and Raritan rivers 
by a railwav, thus linking Philadeljihia and New 
York with steam, Stevens in 1S15 secured from 
New Jersey the lirsl American railroad charter. 
I le failed, however, to raise tlu‘ necessary eapital 
for this venture or for the ('onstructi(»n of the 
Philadelphia-C'olumbia railroatl eigh.t years later. 
In the meantim(‘ Stevens’ Dtuinncnh 7 V*W///g 
Prove the Superior /hP'oufupes of Pail-ll 'oys and 
Steaw-darriuyes over (kimil Navij^utiou (New 
York i<Si2, reju'inted in Mtiyaziuc e/ IJistor\\ 
1917, extra no. 54, p. 77 114) \\as jnjblisheil; 
this was the first treatise on railroads in the 
United States. With })lans and estimatt‘s he tric'd 
to persuade the* New York commissioners that 
a .steam railway was ])rc‘ferable to a canal for 
connecting the Hudson with Lake Erie, arguing 
that it would cost less in money and time to 
build, that it would be ojien all yc'ar and would 
afford (juic’ker, cheaper and safer transportation. 
He understood the* inadecjuacies of the existing 
facilities, especiall\ for remote farmers, and 
predicted that if railways coniu'cted every sec- 
tion, the states would truly be joinc'd in “indis- 
soluble bonds of union.” Although tlu' com- 
missioners called him impractic.il and proceeded 
to build the EYie Canal, South Carolina’s first 
railroad, begun in 1S40, siiccesstuHv followed 
Stevens’ plans. Di.sgusted with the indiflerence 
of governments and private investors, Stevens 
in 1825 built a circid.ir exjK'rimental railway on 
his Hoboken c-state and, A\itl. a locomotive of 
Ins own construction, demonstrated the mechan- 
ical practicability of stcxuii railroads. Six years 
later one of the first railroads to be constructed 
(the Camden and Amboy) .started operation 
under his .sons’ leadership. 

Stevens was largely responsible for the first 
United States jnitent law (1790), was an ingen- 
ious naval architect and an early atlvocate of 
sanitary engineering. 

George Marshall 

Turnl>ull, A. T^., “'The .Stevens I'aniily, In- 
venlois and I'.ncineers” in Neweomen Society for the 
Study ot the History ol Engineering and 'rechnoloj^', 
Ttartsii(ti(nn, vol. vi i\nd Jolm 

Stvvcm (New ^'ork AlcMasler, J. Ik, A History 

of the J^eople <if the I'mted Stote\, S sols. (New York 
i8Sj oyij) \ol. Ill, }). 4 S 7 -«> 5 , vt>l. V, p. 138-44. 


ican statesman. Although Stevens had taken 
some part in local and state politics in Pennsyl- 
vania and had sersx-d two terms in Congress as 
a free soil Whig, his political career did not 
begin in earne.st until 1859, when at the ad- 
vanced age of sixty-seven he reentered the House 
of Representatives as an antislavery Republican. 
When the southern states began to secede, 
Stevens not only oppo.sed all compromi.se meas- 
ures but also ein]>lf)yed his remarkable gift for 
satire aiul vituperation in denouncing the seces- 
sion leaders. He made no attempt to conceal his 
(hdighl tl at at last tlie issue was to be decided 
by an appeal to arms, from w^hich he had no 
doubt the I biion w'ould emerge victorious. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he was always in advance of 
his party. Long before President Lincoln is.sued 
the Emancipation Prod. iin it ion Stevens urged 
th.it th(‘ j>roper j-xilicy for tlie government to 
pursue with resj>ect to .slaves found in C’onfed- 
t'rate territory occupii'd bv tht‘ Union armies 
was to gi\e them tiu’ir unrestricted frec-dom and 
enlist the able bodied Negro men into the army, 
where they could fight for tlu‘ freedom of their 
fellows. He (.li.sagreed with Lim-oln’s policy of 
reconstruction and enunciated his “conc]uercd 
jirovince” theory as an alternative. By this he 
mcxint that the ex-C’onlederaU* states should be 
trciited as coiupiered }wo\iiu‘c's subject to the 
Avill of the c*oiKiueror limitc'd only by ('ommon 
luirnanity and the laws of nations. He argued 
that the whole scx'cssion moveanent had been an 
aristocratic ri‘!>ellion against a democratic gov- 
ernment and that before being reatlrnitted into 
the Union tlu' rebel states should be forced to 
become demoeratie. d'his involved tin* full en- 
franchisement of the Negroes in civil and politi- 
cal rigJits, the conh.scation of the estates of the 
large landowners, the division of some into 
farms of forty acres to be allotted to heads of 
Negro families and the sale of the remainder in 
small parcels to actual cultivxitors. As leader of 
the Radical Republicans in the House, .Stevens 
w'as able to block the reconstruction policy of 
President John.son; but he did not obtain the 
adoption of his own theory nor could he bring 
his colleagues to enact his confiscation scheme. 
It therefore follow s that the view^ generally taken 
by historians that Stevens was re.sponsible for 
rec(>n.st ruction as actually carried into effect in 
the South is not wholly in accord with the facts. 

Benjamin B. Kendrick 

(Consult: Woodburn, J. A., The Life of ThaJJeui 
(Indianapolis 1913); McCall, .S. W., Thaddem 
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Ste 7 w*ftSy American Statesmen sc^-ies, vol. xxxi H^oston 
iSgQ); Kendrick, ]i. H., 'i'/ie Journal of ilir Joint 
Committee of Fifteen on Retonstrnetion, ;UJth (Jon^trs^, 
J C’olumhiii Uni\ersity, Studies in llislury, 
Economics atid Public J.avv, no. 1 50 {New ^’ork 1^14). 

STEWARD, IRA (1S31-83), Amoriam labor 
leader. As leader and theoretician of the eij^ht- 
hour movement of the icSho's Steward playetl an 
imp>ortant role in thi* trade union movement and 
in the enactment of labor legislation. A nurhanie 
by trade and entirely self-educated in economic 
theory, Steward, who himself had worked 
twelve hours daily, regarded the inovemenl lor 
shorter hours not merely as an ameliorative 
measure, as did his trade union contemporaries, 
but as the strategic basis for eltanging the wage 
and profit system. 'Plu* shorter W'orkday and 
greater leisuR* w’onld increase the wants of labor, 
force up wages — Steward was no believer in the 
iron law of wages — and sinuiltancoiisly through 
a greater demand for goods would release the 
impounded technological powers. 'This chain of 
sec|uences, cumulative and p(‘rpetual, wmild re- 
sult in an accumulation of capital by labor, 
which it could invest in productive industry and 
thus disjdace capitalism. 

Steward converted the national convention of 
the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Union in 1863, 
to w^hich he was a delegate, to his program and 
line of strategy. lie was the titular head of the 
eight-hour leagues l)oth state and local ovtT the 
greater jnirt of the northern Lljiited States; these 
leagues succeeded in obtaining the passage of 
eight-hour knvs for public employees in states 
as widely separated as Wisconsin and New 
^V>rk. Stewarcl’s standing in the Massacliusctts 
legislature between 1864 and 1870 resulted in 
the setting up in that state of the first Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In 1876 he became a member 
of the Working Men ’s parly in Massachusetts and 
the following year joined with a gnmp of trade 
union Marxian socialists to found the Interna- 
tional Labor Union. 

Although the American labor movement did 
not remain concerned either with Steward’s eco- 
nomics or with his goal, it has accepted on faith 
the conclusion that wages are bound to rise when 
hours are reduced. 

Selig Perlman 

Consult: A Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society^ ed. by John R. Commons and others, 10 vols. 
(Cleviiand 1910-1 1) vol. ix, ch. iii; Douulas, Dorothy 
S. W., “Ira Steward on Ck)nsumption and Unem- 
ployment" in Journal of Political Fconomy^ vol. xl 
UQ32) 532-43. 


STEWART, ALEXANDER TURNEY (1803- 
76), American merchant and pioticer of tuodern 
merchandising. Stewart was born and educated 
in northern Ireland, emigrated to the United 
States in 1823 and tauglit school in New York 
City. In 1824 he took over the small bankrupt 
dry goods store of a friend to wdiom he had 
lent money and d^wx-loped it into one of the 
great dejiartment stores of the world. Com- 
plementary to liis retail establishmenl, he con- 
ducled a wholesale dry goods business in New' 
\ork with branches in INiiladelphia and Boston 
and ag<‘ncies in most of the leading countries of 
the world and many factories in .America and 
I‘air()])e manufacturing exclusively for his stores. 
Stew'art introduced four significant techniques 
in American merchandising: the one-price sys- 
l(‘m, putting an cm! to higgbng bctw'een sales- 
men and customers: the systematic depart- 
mentalization of a large store; building stores 
particularly to fit the needs of selling; and mak- 
ing them resemble palaces, in order to satisfy the 
tastes of an increasingly w'calthy middle class 
public. He was an outstanding representative of 
the Puritan tradition in Am(‘rican business, ad- 
vocating honesty, frugality and “honorable 
profit” through the good bargain. By superior 
organization, large scale cash purchases, avoid- 
ing credit transactions, securing railroad rebates 
and giving relatively good value to customers he 
readily outdistanced and crushed competitors. 
During the Uivil War he macle large profits from 
government contracts by acquiring virtual con- 
trol of textiles essential for equipping the Union 
army. His clerks were paid the low'csi market 
W'age for a sixty-six-liour w'eek and worked 
under a system of vexatious rules anti espionage. 
Stewart W'as among the first Americans to at- 
tempt to counterbalance ruthless business prac- 
tise with large gifts for the relief of distant 
famine and flood victims. After his death the 
business was absorbed by John Wanamaker, 
w'ho built upon his predecessor’s methods and 
added thereto a recognition of the importance of 
advertising in modern merchandising. 

Ueorge Marshall 

Consult: McCabe, James D., Great Fortunes^ and Ilou' 
They Were Made (Cincinnati 1871) ch. iii; Nystrom, 
1 *. 11 ., luonomifs of Retailitifi, 2 vols. (31x1 ed. New 
York 1930) vol. i, p. 98-99, 127-37; Crapscy, E., “A 
Monumentof 'Prade" in Galaxy, vol. ix (1870)94-101; 
Chambers, W., “A Merchant Brince" in Chambers's 
Journal, vol. liii (1876) 385-87; “'fhe Dry-Goodr 
Business" in Nation, vol. xxii (1876) 259-60; New' 
York lEorA/, April 1 1. 1876, p. 1 ;Appel,J.lI., TheBusi- 
ness Biography of John Wanamaker (New York 1930). 
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STJLLMAxV, JAMES (1850-1918), American assets, he easily carried his bank through suc- 
banker. Although he was the son of wealthy cecding economic crises and was able continu- 
New England parents, Stillman had but a ally to enlarge its resources, d ’he part he j)layed 
meager education and at sixtiaai he entered the in American banking w'as almost as important 
odiee of trommission mt^rehants in eott(»n and as that of the elder Morgati. 
hides. Six years later the firm w’as reorganized as IIarold lb Fattlkxer 

Woodward and Stillmam and as a nuTchant with Consult: Burr, Anna R., The PoHrait of a liankn 


ev(‘r widening financial inlerests Stillman con- 
tinued until his election in i<Sgi as president of 
the C’ilv bank, later tin* National f'ity' Bank, of 
New York. This oflice 1 k‘ retained until igog 
and thei» n'lnained as chairman of the board 
until his death, r\(‘rcising dominating inffuence 
during all of this period. In an ag(* of rapid ex- 
]>ansion, corporate dt‘velopmcnt aiul easy wealth, 
with eominercial banks usurping the functions 
.)f in\ (‘stment banktas,nhom turn Sfcur(‘d con- 
trol of comnK'rcial banks to facilitate their oper- 
ations, the conservative traditions of the mcr- 
chant-bank(‘r t\pe seemed antiquated; like tht; 
ekh r Morgan, Stillman was ceaselessly on the 
alert to discoxca* new jiroiits for himsell and his 
bank. 'This m‘\\ cone<*ption of the l>anker, play- 
ing tlit‘ double role of promoter and leniler, was 
given [>restigt‘ by Stillm.m’s jiosilion as president 
of the largest bank in America and w’as exten- 
si\elv emulated. It was made ]M)ssibIe by the 
Roekt^fellt'r millions and wascarrietl out by close 
affiliations with Ilarriman, Schilf, Frick, Wil- 
liam Rockefeller ami other well known pro- 
moters and speculators of the period, 'i’he 
National C ity Bank was represented wiilely in 
the .system of interlocking directorates and was 
atnickc'd as a jiart of the “money trust.” In two 
other ways Stillman represented the newer 
tendencies in American banking, lie was con- 
vinced, particular!) after the outbreak of the 
World War, that American banks should a.ssume 
a more active position in foreign trade and in- 
vestnuails; aiitl he insi.sted that his own bank 
should take the l<‘adership in an aggressive ex- 
tension of American interests throughout the 
woild. He and his lawyers .seem aksf) to have 
been responsibh^ for the in\ ention of the security 
aliiliale, in his cast* the National C\{ \ Company, 
a concern owneil by the bank but chartered by 
tlu* statt* am authorized to exercise functions 
prohibited by the paretit bank. (Security affili- 
ates were lorbiddtMi by kuv in i<)33-) Despite 
these questioihible if not dangerous innovations 
Stillman, by his reticence and by his avoidance 
through long residence abroad of giving testi- 
mony before congressional investigating com- 
mittees, established for himself a rej>utation for 
con.ser\atism and, by maintaining large cash 


James Stillman (New ^'ol•k 1^27); Moody, John, The 
Masters of Cafyital, Chronicles (d' America series, 
vol. xli (New i Ia\en jgio) p. Winkler, John K., 

The First Billion, the Stillmans and National City 
Bank (New 'i'ork Ji;34). 

S'l’JNNES, IHT(R) (i870-ig24), German in- 
dustrialist and financier. Stinntxs w^as for some 
years the most widt*ly known figure in (ierman 
industry, taijoying powerful international eco- 
nomic and political influence by reason of his 
interests at home and abroad. His business ac- 
tivity began in the Ruhr coal industry, in which 
the Stinnes family had been important for 
several generations. He soon branched out into 
the iron and stei l and elect rie.d industries and 
became interested in tlu‘ mining and sellitig of 
coal and in navigation. By igi-j. 1 h‘ was one of 
the most iniluential financial capitalists in the 
Ruhr and consequently it*. Germany. 

'i’he World War and its outcome disrupted 
many of Stinnes’ existing business arrange- 
ments. At the .same time the great stress on ])ro- 
duction, the rapid fluctuations in prict's and the 
dilficulty of securing raw materials in war time 
brought about a change in emphasis from the 
horizontal to the vertii'al conibin.ition in (Ger- 
many. This ti‘Tuiency W'as < Tdianced by the pro 
found alterations, particularly in the iron and 
steel industry, resulting from the post-war terri- 
torial changes, d'he.se factors, coupled with the 
opportunities offered by inflation for ]nirchasing 
properties with bank loans repayable in a 
steadily depreciating currency, prepared the 
way for combinations like that of Stinnes. His 
interests were extended both to raw materials, 
such as coal, iron, lumber, oil, and to finished 
products, including automobiles, machinery, 
}>ap(T, new.s])apers, even hotels, as well as to 
inland aiul oversea navigation and banking and 
insurance. 'Fhese intcre.st.s were grx)upt‘d around 
a few key enterprises. The constituent com 
panics, hundreds of them at the height of the 
concern's power, in most cases retained their 
legal autonomy; their relationship to the chief 
enterprise varied from a very loost^ connection, 
resting on a community of interest agreement 
and small stockholding, to eom}dete amalgama- 
tion Control or influence over banks w'as a 



Stillman 

powerful factor in the growth and maintenance 
of the concern’s enormous power. 

Stinnes’ financial domination and personal 
influence were tlie only unifying factors in his 
vast, agglomeralive and loose jointed concern. 
]iy Tt}24 already begun a rationalization 

process to place his enterprises on a ]>cnnanent 
basis, to give them more than merely a financial 
and p<*rsonaI unity. It is uncertain whether even 
liis caj>acity would have carried Stinnes success- 
fully through stabilization to normal times. His 
death in 1924 together with the process of 
currency stabilization mad(‘ inevitable the 
breakdown of the concern, wiiich went on with 
tremendous losses until little was left beyond the 
original family holdings. 'The whoU* experien 'c 
hei}H*d to shaj)e puldic o])inion and subsefjuent 
<*conomic jtolicy in Germany awav fnun such 
agglomerative enterjwn^es in the direction oi 
more compact organizations. 

Miijniia) 1.. llAKTsotani 

('oHsiflt: brim knicycr, ITcnriunn, Jlirfo StfNttr\ (Mn- 
nirh 1921 ), ti‘. 1 \n’ A]tr<‘<i It Kultnt'r (New York ig2i); 
J larlsoiit];!!, JMiltlioiI L., “'I'hc Kisc and kail ot llie 
.'^Unnes C'onil^ine" m jauniti/ af iu (marine aiul Bumucks 
JJ istnr}\ vo]. iii 272-()5; krohch, P.iul, Sfinm\^ 

(uli'r iiiv ABu'itc) (2nd vil. Itorlin i‘)22); (ievet, C'urt, 
Jhei Wrdnbcr Dcut^i hhnuh (Hi ilin io.:4); Alh.ich, 
Karl, Die 'Vui^tuiie des IJauws Sl/fints ( 1 ',sscn h> 2S); 
I.,annoy, Cdi. de, “LTn cxoinplc* de la jjrandc tamcen- 
1rati(.>n iiidustricllf: Ics Kon/t-rno dt* lluj^o .Stinnes” 
in Berue eioiioniiijue internal lotuilc, \'ol. wiii (i(>2t)) pt. 
i, 32S -4f); Rajduiel, (jast^)ii, /a* roi dc la Ruhr; lJui;o 
Btinnes (Pans 1924). 

STIRNER, MAX (Johann Ivaspar Schmidt) 
(i(So 6-56), (ierman social philosopher. Stirner 
was born in Hayreutli. Except for a short jn-riod 
during which his chief w’ork, Ar 7 vV;/:j/ge iwdscin 
Eif^entum (Leipsic 1S45; tr. by S. 'E. Byington, 
New' ’^^>rk 1907), enjoyed popularity Stirner s 
life was spent w ithin the narrow confines of his 
profession, first as a teacher in a girls’ school and 
later as a translator. With the period of reaetkm 
following 1848 Stirner and his work were for- 
gotten, and it was not until forty years after his 
death that interest in him was revived by the 
w^ork of John Henry Mackay. An individualistic 
anarchist, Mackay yircsented Stirner as a .spirit- 
ual forefather of individualist anarchism, and he 
is known as such among the general public. No 
statement, however, is farther removed from a 
genuine understanding of the place of Stirner in 
the history of ideas. Anarchism in the true sen.se 
of the word, as a separate political theory and 
historical movement, did not appear until long 
after Stirner, and it gained its political and his- 
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torical peculiarities through its opposition to the 
Marxi.st movement. Naturally Stirner could be 
counted as a father of anarchi.sm by virtue of Ins 
advocacy of external freedom and inner au- 
tonomy of personality, but on tht‘ same basis .so 
also could Kant, luchte ami Karl Marx. If 
anarchism is defined as tlu* idea of a free, un- 
dorninated, classless society, then all socialism 
too is anarchistic. If, however, it is considered 
only as a definite jM)htical trend within the so- 
cialist labor movenu'nl as it lias existed since 
Rakunin and Kropotkin, then Stirner was as tar 
from anarchism as was Saint-Simon, h'ouricr 
or Marx. 

I'he im]>res:aon that Stirner was an anarchist, 
even a 'lihilist, arises from Stirner ’s complete 
rej<‘elion of all political, moral ami traditional 
ties of tile indi\ idual and his .ittaek on all general 
concept. s — such as riglit, \irtue, duty ami the 
like —as <-rroneous apja'aranees and “spooks.” 
There is only one single reality ami that is the 
independent individual wlio is aware ot this lact 
and who has made it his principle ot thought and 
action. In tin-, way the individual becomes a 
“imitjuc” or “single one” {Eiuzi^cr) lor whom 
his own egoism is all de terminant and who looks 
dow'u on all concepts of religious, moral, po- 
litical, cultural or any other kind ot duty as a sort 
of beliet in ghosts. 'I'he single indi\ idual .sets his 
own tasks ami thereby bet^onu's his own master. 
He is no longer tlie property of some strange 
“liigher” entity but belongs to himself. All the 
manifold human relations, family, Irieiulship, 
dailv intercourse, pul>lic and ]>ri\'ate aeti\'ities, 
are now determined consciously and freely by 
the egoism of the individual and tliey thereby 
become “his }>ossessions.” 

Slirner’s conceptions of the “individual” and 
“egoism” have been grossly misinterpreted, d'he 
w^orst platitudes and prejudices usually associ- 
ateil with the word egoism have been ap]>lied to 
Stirner ’s ideas. Stirner’s idt‘a of egoism is in no 
way to be conceived as a mere self-seeking and 
narrowminded selfishness. J^goism, for Stirner, 
involvt'S no moral element of character but is 
merely the psychological fact that all acts are 
related to the ego, and that it tlierefore can be 
directed only to that which an individual sets up 
as his goal and either desires as plea.sant or re- 
j<*cts as unph'asant. In this .si-nse the egoism of 
Stirner really signifies .simj)ly the demand for 
full self-con.sciousness and education to .self- 
determination in man’s thinking and acting. 
Furthermore Stirner’s idea of the individual 
docs not involve complete i.solation and aristo- 
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cnitic presumptions for the individual. Jt is a 
mistake to look u])on Stirner as a hireriinner of 
the Niet/schcan concept of tfu‘ superman. On 
the contrary, Stirncr’s individual is of a demo- 
cratic character. 'J’his feature- re-presents the 
revolutionary inllue-nce of the hook, which was 
indeed written primarily for prole-tarians. tve-ry 
person was to become an individual in tliis sense, 
particularly the masse*s of p(K)r and opj^resse-d, 
who had not yet found tlie couraj^e- to make their 
interests a matter of their own cone'ern. Stirner 's 
individual is really a hold and grandiose antici- 
pation of the psycholot^ical content of the 
Marxian spirit of class stru^^Ie. His entire social 
critif|iK-, with its desij:^nation of the ideas ol 
“duty,” “sacred task” or even only “general 
matter” as manifestations of religious super- 
stition on the part of sj)iritua]ly imniature 
persons, represents the si^niiieant beginning of a 
critique of a general social ideology. 

Max Adlfr 

Comult: Mackay, John Henry, ATa.\ Slirfirr; stiti 
Lchni uml sciu (zncl eil. q're]>l()\v nno); Jtuest, 

A., Max Stirurr (arul ed. lierlin Kjot)); Adler, l\Iax, 
}f'c^; 7 vrisrf'; Studini xur ( litr drs Sirz.ud- 
iKTHiis ( sdi ed. Vienna i<;.u ) P- > 7u Z 2 y, Itaseh, X'ietor, 
L'individuaUsfnc atuu < hisii\ Mua Stiruct (new ed. 
J*aris i<)2S); Kurehinsky, M., <’£fo/s/;/// (Pelro- 

Krad i<)2o), tr. into Clernuin by ( i. von ( da.senapp as 
Dcr Alwstcl dcK I\i'oJsfUUs (Ikrlin Idt/hac her, P., 

Dvr Auarchismus (Berlin i(>oo),lr.ln S. B> 10^.^1011 (New 
York inoS) eh. v; Zenker, h. \’., Dvt Awn du wins 
(Jena 1X^5), Iineli.sh tianslation (New "^oik iSny) 
ch. iii; Marx, Kail, “Sankt T\la\” in his KnrI AInrx, 
Dt ivdrh'h J'nif^vls Jiistansi h~kntisf he ( JvsnwtausyjLhv^ 
ed. by I). Kyazanov aiKl V. Adoratskij, pt. i, vul. v 
(Frankfort 1932) p. 95- 42S. 

STOCK BREKDTNCi. 'I he remote ancestors of 
j'lresent day farm animals were wild beasts sub- 
ject to the }>rey of man; and as the animals 
migratetl to fresh feeding grounds, man followed 
them closely. Eventual ly he realized that he 
could saf(‘guaril bis own well being by herding 
them; this called for ingenuity in the j)rovision 
of feed and shelter as well as protection from 
other animals. More uses gradually were dis- 
covered for animals and their products. Uncon- 
sciously man laid the crude beginnings of live- 
stock improvement; the most useful animals 
were n-tainetl longest and hence were given a 
greater opportunity to reproduce their kintl. 

Interest ami knowledge regarding animals in- 
creased slow!)’ but steadily, and when Egypt 
reached its heigltt sjiecial attention was being 
devoted to animal improvement, ’bhe Egyptians 
not only realized the advantages of superior ani- 


mals but made some ehbrts to educate others in 
this respect. By this time also the arts of fatten- 
ing animals and preserving meats liad been 
advanced. Ari.stotle made numerous observa- 
tions regarding the art and .science ol animal 
breeding. Mo.st of his comments were errone- 
ous, but the N’cry fact that so prominent an 
inilivitlual found tlu- problems a challenge at- 
tracted further attention. 

'Ehe Romans made some progress in animal 
bn-eding. Sheep were improved and horse- 
breeding re-cei\ed attention; even Julius Caesar 
devoted sf>me thouglil to ibis work. The Arabs 
created the imj)ression that they wa-n- jKUSt mas- 
ters in the art and science of horse breeding, 
although tlu-y merely obtained a .strain of line 
horses from tlu- ligyptians, w ho had n-ceived 
them from the Libyans; the Libyans earlier had 
inlu-rited the horses as an indigenous breed. 'I’he 
Arab as a horse breeder was fortunate in that 
he lived under conditions in w hich only the best 
animals could sur\i\e; hence the rule ol the 
sur\ ival of the fittest came to be the main factor 
in such advances as were m.ide. 

'Ehe dawn of tlu- eighteenth century, however, 
found farm animals little irnpro\ed. 'The sheep 
of Spain, which were famous for line fleeces, 
yi<-ldcd only about three or four pounds of wool. 
In lingland, the home of the mutton breeds, the 
sheep were ill sha])ed and were slow in reaching 
market weight. I’he swine of western Europe 
were rougli and had lit-rce dispositions; more 
relined breeds, but ih-lic icnt in many other re- 
spects, had l)een (le\ eloped in C’hina and in the 
Meiliterranean area. Cattle, wEich had big rough 
frames, were triple piiquise animals; they fur- 
nished power, milk and meat. A daily production 
of twenty-live quarts of milk w'as considered 
e\ce])tionaI, and four or more years wx-rc re- 
quired to firing a beef animal to market require- 
ments. 

Honses were the one class of animal on which 
serious effort had been expended in making 
them better suited to human needs. The varied 
sjH'cific tlemands of man had already calK-d into 
existence and discardetl several types oi horses. 
During the Roman imperial period chariots were 
the order of the day. The best chariot horses 
were fast, h"»nly and of stocky conformation. 
Horseback riding replaced the chariot during 
the seventh century. Plate armor came into use 
about 1300 and necessitated heavier horses for 
war purposes; the invention of gunpowder, 
three centuries later, in turn made armor use- 
lc.ss. Lighter footed horses were developed for 
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the cavalry and heavier ones for dilinjcncc use. 
In the nineteenth century the railroads replaced 
the stagecoach, and the diligence horse became 
the modern draft horse. The English thorough- 
bred dates from the early seventeenth century, 
British royalty from the time of James i having 
led in the development of this type to meet the 
requirements of the race course. Importations 
were made from the Oriiuit and turf perfonn- 
ance provided a rigid measure for selection. 

The industrial revolution removed workers 
from rural and village life to urban centers and 
thus created a demand for more and better agri- 
cultural products. Robert Bakewell, who in i’-jUo 
assumed the management of his family estate in 
Leicestershire, luiglaiul, was aware of the oppoi- 
tunities ollered for superior animals and set out 
to improve sheep, cattle and horses in both 
economy of production and quality of product 
lie became the leader m slock breeding. It is 
likely that Bakewell was familiar with the im- 
provement in light horses already accomplished 
i^y British royalty, for Ins two favorite maxims, 
'Like begets like" and "Breed the best to tlie 
be'st," were principles which had long been 
j)ractised, 

Robert Bakewell ’s success was almost phe- 
nomenal; other Lnglishmen hdlowedhisexamjde 
and his surplus stock w'as used to improve many 
docks and herds, diicf among his disci]des were 
tlie Colling brothers, Avho established tlic short- 
horn breed in northeastern Inigland. 'Fhc United 
Kingdom in fact became a virtual nursery lor 
tlie development of breeds of livestock; and 
within this small area, only .slightly larger than 
the state of IVlinnesota, there were created 
twenty- three important breeds of livestock as 
W'oll as numerous minor breeds. Only a pari of 
this improvement can, however, be attributed 
to BakewelFs leader.ship. The I'ompkins and 
Galliers tamilics, founders of the Hereford breed 
of cattle, had their work well under way even 
before Bakcwell’s tune; and John Patersfin, a 
tenant farmer of Lanarkshire, Scotland, laid (he 
foundation for the Clydesdale breed of horses 
as early as 1715. Livestock improvement was not 
confined to the British Isles, for Percheron 
horses and Rambouillct sheep were being devel- 
oped in France, Belgian horses in Belgium, 
Ilolstein-Fricsian cattle in Holland and the Jer- 
sey and (nicrnsey dairy breeds on the Channel 
Islands, Other countries of continental Europe 
witnessed similar advances. 

In the late eighteenth cent my and the nine- 
teenth there w^as an intensification of effort ahuig 


these lines. "Phe British assumed the leadership, 
partly because this period marked the rise in 
prosperity and power of the United Kingdom 
hut also because the Britisher’s temperament 
was admirably suited to this w^ork. I'urthermorc 
the British Isles are well adapted to tlie develop- 
ment of animals; in England and Wales espe- 
cially the climate is exceedingly mild, and most 
sections are favored with rich pastures and a 
long pa.sture season. 

The industrial revolution was accompanied hy 
a more progressive agriculturi*; roots and clovers 
were introduced into the cropping SL'heme and 
these pnw'ided more nutritious winter feeds. 
Ikistures were imiuoved throiigli the inli'lligenl 
and ddigent ;i]>plieatiou of fertilizers. Better 
feeding assisted the im]U'ovenient of farm ani- 
mals, for with inadequate leeding all animals, 
whether inhereiillv gooil or poor, de\t“lo]'» into 
inferior individuals; henee improved leeding 
lirought out the esseniial dillereuees between 
animals and thus made intelligent selection 
possi!)le. 

In the beginirnig the United Slates played an 
imimporianl n)le m stock breeding, d'he turkey 
is America’s rinls indigenous farm animal, but 
it was in I'nirope that it was domesticated and 
inqu'oved. ’Tlie first horst‘s and cattle were in- 
troduced by the early Spanish s(‘ttlers; the 
Jiorses escaped and their di‘set‘ndanls w’t*re the 
American eayuseand mustang; from the Spanish 
cattle, on the other hand, were tlescended Amei- 
iea’s first raneli cattle, the longhorns. 'The early 
English and I'reneh colonists intizitlueed their 
rmn native stock; but these, like llie animals 
brought hy the Spanish, arrived before the day 
of constructive livestock breeding. 

'Pransportaiioii was one of the major prob- 
lems of early settlement; the hills of Virginia 
and the country radiating wi'sUvard ncce.ssilated 
an easy riding hut vigorous horse. 'Phe best 
horses of America ami Imgland w'crc drawn 
upon, their descendants were selected and mated 
with the greatest care and the result was the 
American sadtlle horse, one of the world’s most 
lieautiful animals. Pkirly .Americans retpiired 
sheep more for their (leeee than for their mut- 
ton. Spain possessed tlie best wooled sheep, and 
from 1703 to 1*^50 many Spanish sheep were 
imported. From this stock the American merino 
was developed; the fieeees (»f these sheep were 
greatly improved; the annual clip per sheej) was 
raised from four to about fourteen pounds, and 
a clip of fifty pounds has been recorded. Dating 
from abx^iit iSfio a more inten.sificd tyt^c ol 
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aj^ricultiirc demanded that farmers devote more 
attention to tlie mutton (jualities; hence tlie 
mutton breeds of Kn^Iand w ere imported. "Idiey 
have rej)laeed the fine w'oolevi merinos in most 
farming sections, fiut fine \vor>Jed tv pes still ])re“ 
dominate on th(‘ ran^^e. 

I'he industrial ileveIoj)ment of America, as 
elsevvheie, comj>clled farnuas to keep nK)re ])ro- 
duc tive aninials. hiarly in the nineteenth century 
improved shorthorn cattle were introduced from 
Jvn^land. Many imj)ortatioT]s followed, and 
eventually other beef and tlairy breeds were 
introduced. Hereford cattle remained rather lo- 
cali/ed in their native Ivn^lish territory until 
Air)ericans found them wa ll suittal to ranine con- 
ditioiis ^ lerefo! ds were im]v>rted 

aiul imjiroved prcatly; today the ArruTican I lere- 
foi d is outstanding. 

Settlements west of the Allcidieny Mountains 
opental up the rii h corn belt, which siipplual a 
TU'w and mor(‘ lattenin;^ ft'cd for svvine. Swine 
were importtal from tlu‘ ohl lands, but none ol 
the vStmins as introduc(‘d fitted \mciican con- 
ditions. iMiijlish, Irish, Sjxmish, Russian, ]\)r- 
tu^u(‘se, Asiatic and Alrican swine were amal- 
tramated to dcwelop th(‘ .\meri('an lard tv[>ehoi^, 
of which there wert* several bnaals; but all hail 
tilt* common characteristic of Ix'in^ especially 
t;i\en to lat de]>osits. f rontier Americans were 
not fastidious in tluar appetites; llu'v consumed 
much lat pork. In addition a market lor lard was 
developed in luirope, esj)e('ially in (iermany. 
I'he (ierman market collap.sed w ith the World 
\\'ar; also since about K) i o Americans have been 
less willinjj; to consume lat }>ork. As a result ol 
these market changes, the American hojj; has 
recently been mollified to approach the English 
bacon tyjH*. 

Americans have drawn mostly upon Clreal 
Hritain for their seed stock, but the strains and 
breeds which hav e ajipeared best to fit American 
conditions have been selected regardless of coun- 
try of origin; for instance, the llritish draft 
horses, (’lydesdale and shire, have found little 
favor in the United States. Erance tiirnished 
America with the Rercheron and Relgiiim with 
the Relgian horses, l^oth of which have been 
very ]M)pular in the Ibiited States, luir dairy 
cattle the United States drew on Holland for 
the Hokstein-h'riesian tvpe and on the (dianncl 
Islands for the (luernsey and Jersey breeds. 

'rhe livestock fair, or exposition, preceded 
modern livestock improvi'inent; indeed fairs 
were social and business institutions as early as 
the Middle Ages. These fairs csseiitiallv were 


markets with side shows. As farmers became 
more interested in their animals they began to 
compare them. There were arguments and 
wagers which called for settlement by some 
unintere.stcd f^arty, and from these crude begin- 
nings the great livestock expositions developed. 
They have been an im])ortant factor in livestock 
improvement. 

lU^cord books and breed associations were 
e.stabli.shcd to protect and promote the interests 
of the respective breeds, breed a.s.sociations lay 
down the regidatioTis as to which animals of the 
respective breeds are eligible for regi.slration. 
Record books arc used for recording imj)ortant 
information, such as thi' animars name, official 
number, date of birth anil anci'stry. Iu)r dairy 
breeds of cattle there an* additional record books 
in which an* recorded the milk and butter fat 
production of cows which meet cia'tain retjuire- 
ments. 'The first record book lor any breed was 
y/;/ hifrodiirtiofi to a Hcncral SfiuJhook, tor 
the English thoroughbred, publislied in 1791. 
(ieorge Coates, of Yorkshire, Ivngkmd, in 1S22 
published as a j’>rivat<‘ venture the fir.st volume 
of the Shorihoni llcrdho(fk, known as 

('(uitcs\s ! Icrdhoifk, Subscijuent publications fol- 
lowed, and in iSyt) tlu‘ Shorthorn Society 
assumed control of the work. 'The rules deter- 
mining which animals are eligible wiry vvitl) the 
breed associations, but the general rei|uirement 
is that an anirnar.s parents must be recorded in 
the same herdbook. 'The Royal jersey Agricul- 
tural Society at the v ery outset estalilished more 
stringent and constructive regulations regarding 
the registration of animals. Because it admitted 
onlv' animals which ]K)ssessial a certain standard 
of excellence, it succeeded in weeding out many 
undesirable specimens and assisted greatly in 
1 1 reevl im pn ivx'inent . 

The careful selection of bri^eding stock, espe- 
cially as regards the morphology of the indi- 
vidual, has been one of the cardinal princii)les 
of livestock ituprovers. 7 die more enlightcTied 
breediTs, hovvevxr, have considered ancestry and 
breeding ])erlormance. Nearly all breeds were 
established by the interbreeding of closely re- 
lated individuals; that is, by inbreeding. In some 
instances wide crosses of tyjies and strains were 
first made, and this was followed by inbreeding 
and careful selection. Inbreeding is not a popu- 
lar present day practise. It is recognized as the 
quickest means of fixing type, but many breed- 
ers hold that the general decrease in size, vigor 
and fertility which fre(|uently results outweighs 
the advantages. Line breeding is something of 
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3 compromise; with this practise the breeder 
stays within a certain relationship but usually 
does not mate so closely as in inbreeding. Line 
i'u'eeding, when accompanied by rigid selection, 
has proved a very satisfactory method. 

As a rule livestock breeders have concentrated 
upon improving morphology. While this has 
resulted in an improvement of the quality of 
meat and wool produced, it has not necessarily 
or as a rule led to economy of production. Dairy 
cattle breeders have improved the quantity and 
quality of milk production, but they too have 
given little attention lo economy. In the future 
more attention must be devoted to this irnpor- 
taut aspect, 'riie best animals of today are as 
good in form as it is practical to develop them 
but there arc too few good individuals. CJood 
animals have not been purified genetically to 
such a degree that they produce only gootl r>lf- 
spring. It is still true moreover that not enougli 
farmers and breeders ajiprcciate either tlie ad- 
vantages or the recjuisites of good animals. 
Further advances can be made onl) by con- 
tinued line breeding accompanied by the most 
rigid selection and by the more thorough edu- 
cation of farmers. 

Laurf.ncp. M. Wintkus 

See: Livi-siock Indusiiiv; Daihy Lndu.stry; Mcat 
J’ackinc; AM) SLArcjHTi'RiNc;; I'oon Supply; Agri- 
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STOCK EXCIIANGIL A stock exchange is an 
organization whose members deal in admitted 
securities in accordance with established rules. 
Its primary function is to bring together, 
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through the medium of brokers, buyers and 
sellers of securities and thereby to enhance the 
marketiibility of stocks and bonds. IVior to the 
fonnation of such markets it was difficult to find 
a buyer or seller of a security. I'or this reason a 
number of dealers in securities a.s well as in 
commodities formed the habit of gathering at a 
certain place where they traiisiicted their busi- 
ness. I'hus in London they met at Jonathan’s 
and Garraway’s cotf'ee houses; in New York 
under an old buttomvood tree in Wall Street. 
Originally both securities and merchandise w^ere 
bought aiul .sold on t hese exchanges, anil even to- 
day on asmidlcrnun\ber of exchanges, particularly 
in Eiiroj>c, both commodities and securities are 
(leak in. \s the v. )lume of the securities business 
grew and as the number of investors increased, 
it becanu' necessary to improve the methods of 
tradirig; and gradually various by-laws and codes 
of practise were adopted. There followed the 
lonnal organization of stock exchanges and the 
establishment of definite places for trailing in 
securities. Almost every country of importance 
has one or more wi ll organized stock exchanges 
on which dorticstic and foreign securities are 
traded. 

On the basis of the kind and character of securi- 
ties bought and sold a distinction may be draw^n 
between stock exchanges w hich are international 
in scope and those of a domestic or national 
character. The chief international stock ex- 
changes are those of l>ondon, New^ York, Paris 
and Amsterdam, w here securities of a large num- 
ber of countries are bought and sold. The 1 xmdon 
Stock Exchange is jierhaps the greatest inter- 
national market for si'curities. The role of New^ 
York as an international cajiital market since the 
World War has also greatly enhanced the inter- 
national importance of its Stock Exchange, but 
in contrast to that of London the former deals 
mainly in foreign bonds and only a compara- 
tively few' foreign stocks are listed. The growth 
of the New York Stock l^xchange was accom- 
panied by the decline of Paris and Berlin. While 
in recent years Paris has been able to regain to a 
considerable extent its international position, 
the Berlin Stock Exchange has become more and 
more national in character. Amsterdam acquired 
considerable prominence as an international 
financial center as a result of Holland’s neutrality 
during the World War, and the Amsterdam 
Stock Exchange remains probably the most im- 
portant international securities market on the 
continent of Europe. 

'Phe volume and variety of securities bought 
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and sold h:ivt* increased in recent years to such an 
extent that (me excliant^e alone is not aide to take 
care of the entire bnsinc^ss in the Icadin:^ financial 
centers. 'I'liiis, foi example, in New ^ Ork tlicre 
is alongside the New 'S'ork Stock Kxchanj^e the 
New York Chirl) Lxehan^^e, whose rules are less 
stringent and even permit trading in iinlivStcd 
securities. In New York the two exchani^es are 
.s(‘parately housed and operate as se])arale insti- 
tutions, while in Paris the two exchanges, the 
Pan|U(‘t and the Coulisse, are housed in the 
same building although they are two distinct 
organizations. 

The relation.sliip of the stock exchanges to the 
respective govi rnments, their form of organiza- 
tion and mode of ojuiation difler in many 
countries. In (ireat Ilritain the stock exchanges 
are private organizations managed hy the mem- 
htTs themselves. 'Phus the J^ondon Stock h.x- 
chang(‘ is an autonomous body free from gov- 
ernmental control. 'Phe sit(‘ and buildings are 
owned by a private corporation, the stock of 
which ma\ be held only by members ol the ex- 
change. Membersluj’> in the stock exchange is 
not hmittxl to any delinite number, but it has 
remaiju'd more or less con.stant at about 4000. 
Only Ifritish sulijecls are eligible for member- 
ship, and appliiMtions ol (;anditlates must be 
suppoi ted by at k*ast three members. 'Phe mem- 
bers el .‘Cl annually the Slock hAchange Com- 
Tuilltv consisting of 30 mcmluTs, which has 
ab.solute (.ontrol over admission ol members and 
over all bu.dness transacted on the lloor; it 
makes and enforc(‘s rules and ri'gulations and 
decides disjuites between members. 'Phe de- 
cisions of the committee are linal. All members 
art' elect(‘d lor one year and apjdication lor re- 
election must be made to the commiUee each 
year. 'Jdie committee has authority arbitrarily to 
refuse to elect afiplicants or to reelect members. 
Members of the London Stoek INclumge may 
not advertise in anv wav or .solicit business or 
send out circulars i-xcept to their own clientele. 

In the Lnited States the stock exchanges with 
minor exceptions were brought under govern- 
ment control by the Securities INchaiige Act 
of i()34. 'Phe act provides that no transaction in 
securities in interstate commerce, except for 
certain public securities, may be executed by a 
bndvcr or dealer or by an exchange unless it is 
registert'd as a national exchange with the Se- 
curities and Exchange (Ymmission, a body 
compo.sed of 5 meiiibers appointed by the presi- 
dent of the I'nited States with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and charged with the 


supervision and regulation of the stock ex 
changes. The leading stock exchange in th.: 
United Slates is the New^ ^ ork Stock Exchange*, 
it is a voluntary a.s.sociation having a limite.l 
inembershi}\ which was increased in 1929 from 
1100 to 1375. Only individuals can become 
members of the New ^'ork Stock Exchange and 
membership is obtainable only through the 
purcha.se of a seat from a member, but each 
candidate must be approved by the Committee 
on Admissions. 'Phe members elect the (jovern- 
ing (’ominittee consisting of a president, treas- 
urer and 40 members for a term of four years. 
Tvaeh year 10 governors retire and are replaced 
through election. 'Phe OovtTiiing Coinniittee 
lias complete control over all activities on the 
exchange. It elects oflicers and appoints its 
memhers to various coininittees wliieh deal 
with the different j'lhases ol the work. Important 
committees are tho.se* on atlmissioiis, stoek list, 
hnsine.ss eondiiet and arbitration. 

d1ie stoek exchanges on the continent, par 
licnlarly in I'ranee and (jerniany, are snhjeeted 
to a rigid form ol govt‘rnnu‘nt control. I hns the 
members of the C'onipagnie des Agents de 
Change de* Paris are public olhcials appointed by 
the presiele‘nt of h'rance* with the appreival of the 
minister of linanee or the minister ol cemnnerce 
and indu.stry. 'Phe e/c are the only 

brokers e‘ntitl<‘d to deal on the Parepie*!, the 
official stock exchange of Paris. 'Pheir nurnher is 
limited to 70 and only PVe^neh citizens are 
eligible for membership. Ify reason of the* re- 
stricted number and the* mono|>olistic status of 
the ollieial brokers the member.ship transferable 
under c(‘rtain e*onelitions jiossesse's a value 
similar to that of the New York Stoek Exchange. 
'Phe Tuembers elect a committee* calleel the 
Ciiamhre Syneiieale which makes all ruLs gov- 
erning the eondnet oi hiisine.ss on the‘ exchange. 
'I’he regulations eif the C-oulis.se*, or curb market, 
are k'ss rigid and trading facilities are not re- 
strie'teel to oiheial brokers. 

'Phe Uerman stcaek exchanges are under the 
supervision ol their rcspe*ctive state govern- 
meaits. 'Phese* appoint commissioners whose 
duty it is to watch the transactiot^s on the floor, 
anel who have the right to attend the meetings of 
the various committees of the exchanges. Gov- 
ernmental control is exercised through semi- 
official trade associations, .such as the Chamber 
of Commerce in the case of the Berlin Stock 
Ivxchange. 'Phe federal stock exchange law of 
liSQh and the subsequent amendments stipulate 
who may not be admitted as members and leave 
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the adopti:)n of rules j^overning the appoinl- 
mciit of members to the Exchange Management 
Committee (Borsenvorstaiul). 'Hie latter is 
eli'cted by and from the members of the ex- 
change and the Chamber of Conimeree. 'I'he 
Bbrsenvorsland issues administrative rules and 
regulations subject to approval of the Chamber 
of Commerce. I^nlikt* the London, New York 
and Paris stock exchanges, the (German ex- 
changes admit incorj)orated banks to member- 
ship. 

ddie rules and n^gulations governing the oper- 
ations of members also differ greatly on the 
\arious stock exchanges. 'Phe meinluTs of the 
London Stock hXehange are di\ided into two 
classes, jobbers or dt-alers, aiid brokers. 'P.ic 
broker usually acts as agent lor his customers. 
Tlu‘ jol)ber, on the other haiul, acts as jmincipal 
and spec‘iali/es in ont‘ ‘bnarkel" and in a limited 
number of securities. 'Phe broker may also exe- 
cute orders on his own account, l)ut he then ha.s 
to di.sclose to his customer tliat he acts as prin- 
cijial and the transaction must be cleanxl 
through a jobber. T’lie broker’s commission is 
fixt'd bv the rules of the Stock INchange. 
Jobbers may deal among themscLes and with 
brokers, but tJiey are forbiddtai to dc*al with the 
public. 'I’he jobbi^r quotes tw(» prices, a bu\ing 
and a selling price, and always stands ready to 
buy or sell the .securitii's at these prices. 'Phe 
brokers and jobbers thus comjdement one an- 
other; but they inav not iiecome partners, and 
dealings between brokers and jobliers are care- 
lulU defined by llu‘ Stock INchange C’ommittee. 
In Ne\r York, on the other hand, tlu‘ distinction 
betwetai broker and jobber is not so clearly de- 
fiiietl, and mo.st members trade for their own 
account ami act as agents for their clients. 'Phere 
is an important grouj> of brokers, known as 
s]H‘ciaIists, who tnake a market in om* or several 
securities and who deal chiefly nith other 
brokers. The Securities and PNchang",' 0 >m- 
mission created in 1934 has the jmwer to regu- 
late the buying and selling of .securities by 
brokers for their own account as w(‘ll as the ac- 
tivities of the odd lot brokers and of the sj)ecial- 
ists. On the Berlin Stock JNchange and on the 
Parquet of tlie Paris Bourse the Alakler and the 
agents dc Change respectively act merely as 
brokers, buying and selling for account of 
others, having no direct dealings with the public. 

The method of settlitig transactions between 
members of the various exchanges is far from 
uniform. On the New ^'ork Stock Ivxchange 
they are usually settled by delivery and pavment 
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on the business day following the day of the 
transaction. Settlement niay, however, take 
place on the tlay of the sale or may be postponed 
for .several days. On the London Stock Exchange 
government securities are bought and sold on a 
daily settlement basis, but all other strurities are 
traded “for the account,” or on a term basis, 
unless otherwise stipulated. In Paris listed 
securities are divided into two groiq^s, one of 
which may be bought and sold for cash settlement 
and the other on a term settlement basis. In Ber- 
lin only a limited number of securities are bought 
and sold for the end of the month settlement; the 
majority of the transactions arc on a cash basis 
delivery and payment falling due two working 
days alter tht* tlate of the deal. 

'I he bulk of transactions on the l.ontlon Ex- 
change s settled twenty-four times )ht annum; 
lwenr\ of these “accounts” cover a pcriotl (»f ap- 
proximatt'ly two weeks each and the length of 
the remaining four is about three weeks each. 
'Phe settlement dates are announctal by tin* com- 
mittee. 'Pht‘ scttleimait lasts four days; transac- 
tions during the settlement jn-riod are a])plied to 
the new accounts. 'Phe first tlay is tlev'oted to 
making up the accounts and arranging for 
carryovers to the next contango^ or making up 
day. During the nt'xt tw'o clays, “name days” or 
“tickt't davs,” tickets are handed over to the 
sellers by the buvers, who demand delivery of 
securities }>urcha.setl. 'Pht‘ tickets btxir the names 
of the transferees of the setruritics and tlie names 
of tlu' members who pay lor them. 'Phe fourth 
day is “pav dav,” t>r settlement day, on which 
the brokers anti jt>bb(*rs exchange checks on 
town clearing banks lor the ditlerences rc'.sulting 
from the deals during tlie “account.” 'The se- 
curities are tlclivertal on pay tlay or within ten 
days thereafter. 'Phe system thus makes possible 
dealings within the .settlement periotl without 
transfers of securities or cash. 

Buying of securities for cash or immediate 
settlenumt may be either outright or on margin. 
Sales may be either of .securities owned by the 
.seller or short .salt's. Outright buying and .selling 
of securities ownt'd by the seller cfinstitute what 
may be considered legitimate transactions. .^\ll 
othtT transactions may be regarded as specula- 
tive in character or as intended to facilitate 
speculation. Buying on margin, i.e. in part with 
funds borroweil through or from the broker, 
takes place when the buyer expects a rising 
market and is therefore willing to buy more se- 
curities than his own resources would jK'rmit at 
the moment. Borrowed funds enable buyers to 
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bid for more shares and the increased demand 
tends to cause a rise in the jnice of securities. 
Similarly short selling of securities takes place 
when the selh^r believes that security prices will 
go down and he wishes to jirofit i>y tlie drop. 
The additional vsclling by those who are not in 
possession of the securities furtlier increases the 
volume of securities olfcred iti the market, 
thereby tending to accelerate the decline ol the 
security prices. Althougli it has l)eeii claimed 
that buying on margin and selling short w'iden 
the market and thereby make securities listed on 
the stock exchange more marketable, the ele- 
ment of speculation involved in such transac- 
tions cannot be denicil. In the Ignited States, 
where the buying of securities on margin has 
assumed wide proportions, the Securities and 
Exchange Act of u;34 autliorizes the JA-deral 
Reserve Roard to regulate this form of trading. 
While the law lixes a standard of margin re- 
(piirement, the h'ederal Reserve Board is em- 
j)owered to lower or raise the fixed margin per- 
centage either for all or for sj)ecified securities or 
transactions. 

A highly sp^radative tyjH* of stock exchange 
operation is ojuion trading in its sj)eciali/ed 
forms of “puts,” “calls” and “.straddles.” x\ii 
option is the privilege given, for a consideration, 
to the buyer (holder) by tlie .seller (makei ), u.su- 
ally a brokerage heu.se, to demand the fullilment 
of a purcha.se or .sale contract for a certain 
amount of a certain s<*curity at a stijailated price 
on any day within a sj)ecilicd time limit. When 
the option is a put, the maker of the option is 
obligated, for the consideration jniid by the 
purcha.ser, to receive from the latter a stated 
number of units of the .security at a specified 
price within the stijailatcil time at the option of 
the holder. 'The call is just the rever.se of the put, 
as it obligates the maker to deliver the security 
at the wish of the buyer. 'Fhe .straddle is a com- 
bination of put and call, binding the maker to 
accept and to deliver the same number of units 
of a certain security at the same price within the 
same period of time at the option of the holder. 
The purchaser of the straddle may exercise both 
the put and the call contracts as well. The con- 
sideration for the straddle is usually at least 
double the price for cited ptits or calls. Dealing 
in puts, calls and straddles as well as short selling 
of securities in the United States, in contraven- 
tion of such rules and regulations as may be 
subscribed by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, is prohibited. 

'Fhe method of financing stock exchange 


transactions differs in the various countries, de- 
pending primarily upon whether or not the bulk 
of the trading is done on a daily or on a term 
settlement basis. New York and Amsterdam arc 
the princij)al markets where daily settlements 
prevail. In New ’i'ork the j) urcha.se of securities 
on margin is usually financed through brokers' 
loans; that is, the broker borrows from a bank 
jdedging securities as collateral. 'The loans may 
be either rni call, that is, subject to cancellation 
at any time by the borrower or the lender, or on 
time, in which case the loans range from three to 
six months. In Holland a large proportion of the 
stock exchange transactions is linanced through 
.so-called prolouifutic loans. These loans are 
made by indi\ iduals or corporations U) brokers 
against stock exchange collateral usually for one 
month and are renewed automatically for an- 
other month if iu> notice of cancellation is giveti. 

In countries where the term settlement exists 
stock exchange* transactions are financed pri- 
marily through so-called amtanjfo, or carryover 
loans, which are carried from one settlement 
date to another or from the day of the transac- 
tion to settlement day. d'he rate of interest is 
usually fixetl on the carryoxer day, and this rate 
prevails until the next settlement. The term 
.settlement effects an economy in the amount and 
turnover of funds as contrasted with the daily 
settlement prevailing in the Unit(‘d States. 
I‘\irthermore, since tht* exchange is in the market 
for funds only on certain days well known in 
advance, it is po.ssiI)le foi the market to make 
proper }> reparations. 

In Paris settlements on the Parquet t;ike place 
twice a month and are linanced by the official 
brokers with funds known as “report loans” 
received directly from individuals ami finns. 
The rate of interest for the settlement j)eriod is 
fixed by the brokers in accordance w ith the de- 
mand and supply of funds. Whenever the supply 
is not sufficient, the brokers procure loans from 
the banks at a higher interest rate; and this rate 
for the marginal fuiuls determines the “report 
rate” until the next settlement. 'Phe Coulisse 
transaclions are settled monthly and are financed 
directly by the banks, which fix the rate of 
interest; this rate is substantially higher than 
that ol the Parcpiet. 'Phe term settlement trans- 
actions on the Berlin Exchange are, like the 
Parquet settlements, financed by report loans. 
"^I'lie settlements are made at the end of the 
month (ultimo), the specific days being an- 
nounced semi-annually in advance. 

The regulations adopted by the various com- 
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mittces of the stock exchanges deal not only 
with the code of practise hut also with the listing 
requirements. Applications for listing on the 
New York Stock Exchange, the London Stock 
Exchange, the Parquet or the Berlin Stock 
Exchange are subject to very careful regulations, 
and a great deal of information is demanded of 
the representatives of the corporations or of the 
bankers who wish to have their securities ad- 
mitted to trading. In addition in the United 
States, wdth the exception of certain public se- 
curities, the law stijMilates the type of informa- 
tion that must be filed with the Stock Iixchange 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission^ 
while in Ciennany and France the listing of 
foreign securities recjuires the apju'oval of the 
government, f )n the Coulisse in Paris the listing 
T'equirements are not so rigid, and many .securi- 
jcs which do not meet the n quircjnents of the 
Parquet are listed in tliis market. 

'I'he stock exchange is one of the most impor- 
tant financial institutions in every modern 
cajfitalistic society, '^riuough it the securities of 
the gfwernment, public utilities and industrial 
esUblislimcnts are distributed throughout the 
country or the world. It provides a market for 
these securities and thus makes possible the 
conversion of long term capital into litjuid funds. 
Without these marketing facilities afforded l)y 
the stock exchanges the rate of interest on se- 
curities would be substantially higher, and 
furthermore the tf)tal amount absorbed by in- 
vestors would of necessity be much smaller. 
The listing of a security on an exchange not only 
tends to make that security more marketable hut 
by so doing enhances its collateral value. In al- 
most every country anti }'»articularly in the 
United States a substantial amount ol bank loans 
is stx:ured by stock exchange collateral, and one 
of the principal reasons why banks arc willing to 
make such loans is the fact that under ordinary 
conditions they can liquidate the loan by selling 
at virtually a moment’s notict* the securities 
pledged as collateral. The markctiihility created 
tlirough the facilities of the stock exchanges has 
made possible the distribution of securities to 
every corner of the world and has aided the 
mobilization and transfer of idle funds to coun- 
tries in need of capital. I'he stock exchanges 
have thus been a very important instrument in 
supplying the capital needed for the exploitation 
of the natural resources of undeveloped coun- 
tries, for building of railroads and public utili- 
ties and for develoj'img tl^e industrial resources 
of the various nations. 
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At the same time the operations of the stock 
excliange undoubtedly accentuate the elements 
of instihility in modern economy. The existence 
of a ready miuF.et for stxriirities eneouragc's the 
financing of business through the flotation of 
securities rather than through hank loans. A 
corpoiation which finances itself through the sale 
of securities, ])articularly stocks, assumes no 
obligation to repay within a specifieil period as 
in the case of financing through hank loans and 
is consequently more likely l(> indulge in ill 
considered expansion. As the volimu* of security 
issues increases, loans on securities increase; and 
this expansion of bank cnxlit places additional 
jnirciiasing power at the disposal of the country. 
Rising industrial activity generates a feeding of 
optimism, which is reflected in rising cpiotations 
on tht‘ stock exchange's; and the.se in turn en- 
hance the' value of securities as loan collateral 
and stimulate still further the expansion of loans. 
'Die e‘\[)aiision of credit, however, soeni cause's 
an increase in the rate of interest, and many 
small and Tnedium scale enterprise's whic'li are 
unable to finance* themselves through the sale of 
stocks he'come burdened with high interest 
charge's on thtar hank loans — a factor vvhicli 
c'ontributevs to the turn of the businc'ss cycle*, 
idle moment, howc'ver, the cycle reaches its 
peak and business and security prie'cs start to 
fall, the hanks l>egin to elemand additional mar- 
gin or b) call tbedr loans, 'This give*s further 
impetus to the downward movement of security 
prices, which in turn causes aehlitional liijiiiel.i- 
tion of loans, re'duced purchasing penver and 
further decline in busine'ss activity. Ju.st as an 
incre'ase in security loans stimulates business 
ae'tivily, a e'ontraction of loans retards it. 'Lhiis 
the stock market through its facilities for specu- 
lation constiuite's a vital ele-ment in the insta- 
bility of Imsiness e‘ondilions. 

The adverse eflee't of spe'criilative booms on 
the exchanges has I'JC'en recognized in a number 
of countries, and various efforts have bexai made 
to rei'tify this situation. In some countries, as, 
for example, in England, it has been realized for 
some time that the best way to curb excessive 
spetadation is through the cooperation of the 
banks which furnish the credit and not through 
legislative action. In other countries, such as 
(Jermany, the Reichsbank has assumed the task 
of stemming excessive speculation. '^Fhus in 1927 
when speculation was high in (lerrnany the 
Reichsbank forceel the leading hanks, members 
of the Stem]ielvereinigiing, to reduce by 25 
percent their stock excliangc loans. Tins meas- 
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lire was sufUcicnt to cause a substantial break in 
the security market and to check speculation. 

'^rhe sjH^culative boom in the United States 
during i(>^y 2(> brought oul forcefully the fact 
that a curl> on sj>ccuIation is necessary. One of 
tile evils which develoj^ed during that ])eriod 
was the rajnd growth of “loans for account ()f 
others”; namely, loans placed at the disposal of 
brokers by individuals or corporations through 
the interinediary ol the banks. 'These loans were 
jiarticulariy tlangerous in that they did not result 
in an increase ol dejM)sits and therefore did not 
necessitate an increase in the resiTves w'hich the 
nx-niber banks must maintain with the Federal 
Rt'serve Ranks. 'Through the sharp increase in 
the volume of loans for account of others the 
ibility of the reserve banks to control specula- 
tion was grtMtlv curtailed. After the collapse of 
th(‘ .slock market the cU^aring house banks of 
New \’ork City realized the danger of this type 
of Joan and li\ mutual agreement decided not to 
handle such transactions. 'The Hanking Act of 
alr.o rccogni/a‘s the importaiux* and the 
viciousne.ss of loans for account of others and 
|u*ohibits lualcral Reserve member banks from 
acting as agents for non-banking firms or in- 
dividuals in making such loans. 'I'lie act also 
takers account of the fact that speculation can go 
out of bounds only if funds in ever increasing 
amounts are jdaced at the disjvosal of s])ecula- 
lors. It consetjuently gave the h'ederal Reserve 
Hoard (by a vote of not less than six) the j>ower 
to Jix from time to time for each Federal Reserve 
elistrict the percentage of indiv idual bank capital 
and surplus which may In* represented by Joans 
.secured by stock aiul bond collateral made by 
member banks within the di.strict. linder the 
same knv the Federal Reserve Hoard is em- 
jxiwered to direct any member bank to refrain 
from further increasing its loans secured by 
stock or bond collateral for any period up to one 
y<xir. 'The Securities and Ivxchange Act of i<;34, 
by fixing minimum margin rcHpiireinents and by 
placing margin trading under the control of the 
federal Re.serve Hoard, further limits the 
amount of bank credit available for security 
transactions. 
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Beilriige 'zur Konjunkturforschungen, no. li (\’ienna 
193 »). 

ST(.)(^KFR, .ADOLF' (1.S35- i()0()), C/crmuii re- 
ligious leader and politician. After a short cancer 
as a Lutheran military chajdain StiicktT in 1S73 
became cathedral and court ])reaclu'r in Herlin. 
U 1 1 der t he i nd uence o f t he C ' at hoi i c social ref( inn 
movement and luiglisli Christian Socialism Jk^ 
began to concern himst'lf with the jiroblcms of 
the industrial proletariat and of tnodern urbani- 
zation. In i.SyN Stiickcr founded in Herlin the 
Chnstli( lisozialc Arheiterfu/rtei , a strictly mon- 
archi.st and paternalistic party, which was op- 
povsed to liberalism and to the Social Democrats 
but which favoivd social reform by the state, 
cooperatives and trade unions. .A powxTfuI ora- 
tor, Stocker long had a large group of adherents. 
He made no hi'achvay among the working 
masses, but his anticapitalislic agitation brought 
him the support of petty trad(Ts and shopkeep- 
ers. 'This was in a large measun* due to tlie fact 
that he was the first in (Germany to combine his 
.social and economic proj^aganda with antisemi- 
tism, a phase of Itis policy which lirought him 
into repeated conflicts with Bismarck. In icS87 
Stocker as a Tiicmber of the conservative faction 
of the Reichstag established contacts with Prince 
William, the future kaiser, wdiich greatly dis- 
pleased the chancellor. 1 1 appeared for some time 
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that the court preacher had acquired a po'verful 
influence over the younji; monarch, especially 
over the latter ’s social policies, d'he relation soon 
cooled, hoAvever, and wlien the breach between 
Stocker and the feudal elements of the con- 
servative party widened the kaiser dropped the 
Christian Socialist politician entirely. After iSq:; 
Stocker played no role in German politics, al- 
though he still retained a faithful following, lie 
left a mudi deejicr imj^ress on the Evangelical 
Home Mission and inhiienced laitheranism in 
the direction of a more practical social outlook. 
His political activity suffered as a result of the 
contradiction in'tween his spiritual care of .souls 
on the one hand and his contenlioiis deiuapogv 
on the other. He thus became oik‘ of the m»-.l 
contradictory figures in (ierinan tlf)iiiestic poli- 
tics, effective in arousing Christiiir. conseicm.e 
bill altogether lacking in inner clarity and bal- 
ance of jicrsonality. 

TiiFonoR Hm’n- 
htipnrtdul iL'ark'i: (tcuwimclfc Si/niftcn, 2 (Hcrlin 

i 8 go-<i 3 ); RcJni und cd. h\ K. Scchcia: 

(Ivcipsic ipi^); Ri'tJcn i)n i'<\, by H. Alumni 

(Schwerin i(>i4). 

('onsuft: Oertzen, Hiclrich \ Adolf Std/hrr, Lrhrris- 
hild und Idrlifr, 2 vols. (Ueilin inio); Htaun, 

Alax, Adolf Sto(k('* (and ed. Tlt'Hin i<iag); 1 ‘i.mk, 
W., IJofpirdi^t r . \dolf Stoikct uud dir ( In i\t!i( hsir-itile 
linccu'unjf (lieiiin KiaS); Kaehlc'r. S., “StneUers Wt- 
such eine christlicli-soziale Arheiicrpai tci zu he- 
Riiiiiden” in Drutsrhrt Stoat utid drutsihr Parfrir/iy ed. 
]iy Paul Wenizke (ivlunidi igaa) p. a27-t>5. 

STOCKS AND STOCK OWM-RSHIP. 
When an investment is maile in a joint stock 
association or a corporation, the investor re- 
ceives a “certiheate of stock” lor the niimher of 
units of o\\iicrship he has bought. In the United 
States llie term stock commonly refers to shares 
of ownershi]! in corporations or joint stock asso- 
ciations in distinction to such in\'cstrn<'nt forms 
i^us bonds, \Nbich arc usually instruments of debt. 
In Great Britain cornnioii usage didines the term 
to include all forms of tangible evidence of an 
investment, whether in a governmental loan or 
in the capital of a business cnterjirise. Although 
the practise of dividing an aggregate ownership 
or debt claim into numerous transferable frac- 
tional units for sale to many investors made its 
appearance in ancient Rome and in the j^ublic 
financing of mediaeval Italian cities, the history 
of its use as a business device j^ropcrly begins 
with the formation of chartered trailing com- 
panies in the latter part of the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century. The joint st(>ck dev ice be- 


came the dominant form of business investment 
with the appearance in the nineteenth century of 
the corporation issuing stock contracts, under 
which the liability of the holder was limited to 
the original iiucstmeiit. 

Of the various conceptions of the nature of a 
stock contract two are fundanumtal. hVom the 
traditional point of view stocks represent .shares 
of interest in the owncrshij> of the corporation or 
joint stock association. 'Jdie common .stock- 
holders arc the ultimate owners, the corporate 
ixjuivalent of partners and of pro]>rietors. From 
iinother and perhajxs more realistic point of vkwv 
stocks and bonds .ire contraels between corpora- 
tions .mil inse.aors. 'J’hese c<)ntnicts are articles 
of I'ma.icial commerei*, sold by corporations to 
raise capital {anils and bought by investors to 
secure an income or to acquire a position in tlie 
stfK'I' market in the liojw of capturing a lavorable 
speculative turn in valut's. f rom tliis point of 
view the capital structure of a corporation is a 
hierarchy of claims, expectations, legal rights, 
liabilities and ilc facto i^owcrs ol action. Any 
jiropcrtv clain».- to iMiporalion assets and income 
capable of legal definition or any conjbination of 
claims may become the subject matter of a 
contract between investors and the corporation. 
Common usagt* establishes certain gross classi- 
fications of investment contraets, calling some 
lionds and some stocks; within and hetwi'cn the 
general classes individual contracts vary greatly. 

Just what a stock may mean to the invi'stor is 
determined l>y the terms ol the contract ex- 
pressed in a certificate of stock. It depends also 
ii])on the terms of tlie charter expressed in the 
articles of incorporation and upon the jirovisions 
of the general statutes governing corjKirate or- 
ganization and }>rocediire. Lastly, it is condi- 
tioned by the actual exercise ol power, whether 
legal or not, whicli ef)rporate managemt*nts have 
arrogated to thems(‘l\x"s. The managemenls of 
the large corporations, sometimes owning 
enough slock to be statistically classified as 
minority interests, often holding no ajqireeiable 
amount of stock, act towaril the investors and 
toward the corj^oration as if thei-orporation were 
their peculiar jirojicrty. I'o tlie management the 
public liolder of stock is an outsider who sup- 
plies the corporation with funds. 

The terms of stock contracts commonly divide 
stock into two general classes, common and pre- 
ferred. Cmminon slock occupies the lowest rank 
in the hierarchy of claims against the earnings 
and property of the corporation, the common 
stockholders receiving dividends if and when 
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declared by the directors and only after all prior assets and income of the corporation. It does not 
claims against earnings have bt*eii met. Off- however, protect present stockholders or those 
setting this greater risk, some common stock- who have paid cash for their stock against dim- 
holders may vote for the directors, have access tion of their interest as a result of disproportioii- 


to the corporation hook of stock on all questions 
affecting corporation property as a whole, share 
proportionately in any new issue of stock and 
have full claim to the rising earnings of the cor- 
poration. Some common stock, however, is 
non-voting, participates only to a limited degree 
in the residual earnings — and sometimes to a 
lesser degree than a prior preference stock — and 
gives the holder no prior option to a proportion- 
ate subscription to new issues. Non-voting, 
limited participation common stock without 
preemption rights was pc»pular with corporation 
managements in the United States during the 
iqao's and was apparently received without 
disfavor by investors. 

Par value common stcxrk has a fonnally stated 
money value presumably defining the worth 
of the assets received l>y the corporation in ex- 
change for the stock, 'bhe aggregate par value 
therefore supposedly equals the net capitaliza- 
tion of the corporation after the sale of stock has 
been completed. In the United States, however, 
particularly in railroad finance and in the pro- 
motion of mergers and combinations, corpora- 
tion managements were extremely liberal in 
their interpretation of the phrase value received 
and customarily issued stock with an aggregate 
jxir value several times any worth which might 
rea.sonably be imputed to the property or stock 
received in exchange. This (wercapitali'/ation, or 
stock watering, made the par value figure mean- 
ingless as a measure either of original capital or 
of changes in it. Under the laws of most of the 
Kuropean countries overcapitalization has been 
reduced to a minimum by stringent public regu- 
lation of the original i.ssue of the i»tock, involving 
independent appraisal of any property or stock 
received in exchange and jiiiblic disclosure of all 
financial data bearing ujion the operations of the 
company. 

In the United States many state governments 
permit corporations to issue unvalued shares, 
commonly known as no-par stock. The original 
issue ]>rice of such stock is variously determined, 
sometimes by the board of directors, sometimes 
by a majority vote of stockholders, sometimes 
subject to a general legal limitation, such as fair 
market value, d echnically, no-par value stock 
eliminates overcapitalization, each share of stock 
iuang but an alicjuot part of the whole and the 
\N hole being but an aggregate claim against the 


ate payments of stock for property. 

Preferred stock usually has some priorities 
over common stock with reference to dividends^ 
assets or both. Preferred stock may be non- 
participating or participating: non-participating 
if the payment of the agreed return extinguishes 
the claim of the preferred stockholder, par- 
ticipating if there exists some arrangement b}^ 
which the preferred stockholder shares with th( 
holder of common stock a claim to new earnings. 
Preferred .sUx:k may be cumulative or non- 
cumulative: it is cumulative if unpaid dividends 
continue as a j^rior claim over common stock 
against future earnings of the corporation atul 
non-cumulativ'e if unpaid dividentls in any year 
are pennanently lost. Some preft‘rred stock 
contracts, known as redeemabit* preferred stock, 
carry provisions giving the corporation an option 
to call in the stock on specified terms and condi- 
tions. Preferred stock contracts, called con- 
vertible preferred stock, give Uk* holder the 
right to exchange the stock at lus option into 
some other specified security. Some corpora- 
tions have issued preferred stock for which a 
sinking fund is built up prior to payment of 
dividends to common stockholders until there is 
accumulated a specified sum believed sufficient 
to protect preferred stockholders against loss 
of dividends in bad years. Preferred stock may or 
may not have voting power. It may have voting 
power in general or only on s})ecified questions. 
There may also be various classes c>f preferred 
stock which set up a liierarchy of prior claims. 

An increasing proportion of the propertied 
wealth of capitalistic society exists in the form of 
investment claims against the income and assets 
of corporations. In the United States in 1922 
corporate securities represented slightly more 
than 40 percent of the total national invested 
weiilth and more than half of the income from 
property vvas distributed by cor}>orations as 
interest and dividends. In 1927 corporate se- 
curities absorbed more than three fifths of all the 
income from property. 'Phe reiidjustmcnt of 
values during the depression following 1929, 
the severe shrinkage of corporate financing and 
the marked expansion of public financing altered 
the percentage relationships between the various 
investment fields but in no way undennined the 
position of the corporation. 

The greater part of corporate stocks and bonds 
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IG owned by individuals. The remainder, no The number of stockholders of record increased 
ir.oie than 25 percent of the total, is owned by from an estimated total of slightly less than 
institutions, including industrial and other cor- 4,500,000 in igoo to probably more than iS,- 
norations, banks, insurance companies, hos- 000,000 in igzS. The dispei*sion was greatest in 
oitals, schools and endowment funds. Pre- the case of the large corporations: the stock- 
sumably all individuals who buy stock expect in holders of record for 31 representative large cor- 
one way or another to gain in wealth thereby, but porations increased from 250,000 to nearly 
their behavior in managing tlieir holdings is 1,500,000, those of the American Telephone and 
sufhciently varied to merit classification. Some IVlegraph Company from 10,000 in lyoi to 
owners trade in stocks on the basis of anticipated nearly 650,000 in 1931 . 'Phe highest percentage 
short run fluctuations of market values, buying increase occurretl in ilie thrcx‘-year period from 
the stock on as largt* a margin of borrowed funds 1917 to J920, when the average annual rate of 
as possible in the hope of capturing the proceeds increase was 12 percent as compared with 

of a favorable turn in stock prices. '1 hedix idends slightly mort‘ than 5 percent from 1900 to 1910 

received from the stock are regarded merely as uiid again from i()20 to 192S. During the de- 
an offset to the cost of carrying tiie spetadali e pressi(a. foll(A\irg 1929 the witfulniwal of stocks 
account. In such cases ownership of any given from speculative accounts and their registration 
stock is ordinarily of short duration, and the in the name of the owners increasetl the list of 

slock is iisuallv registeaed in tlie name of souk stock le>I(lers to a ligure considerablv greater 

brokerage bouse which habitually sends the than the 1 S,ooo, 000 ol ipZiS. 
proxies to be voiced !))■ the inaniigement. Such what extent the lower income classes in 

ownership may be called speciilativi* as distiiui the Ihiitcd StaU“s own stock can be t^slimatcd 

from investment ownership. only within witlc limits. A. A. Merle and (iar- 

In contrast iIutc i.s the type of individual who <liner Means n; iheir study of corporations {I'hc 
jMircha.si'S stock outright and holds it for a rela- Modcrti ('orfyorution and i^riratt }*rol)er 1 y) sug- 
tively long period of time. Slock so held h usu- gfsl that by the end of the 1920’s tlu* nuniber of 
ally registered in the name of the actual owner. individuals holding stock was probably betw<'en 
Tiie lethargy of this type of investment is not 4,000,000 and 6,000,000. hVom loto 15 percent 
characterized by any single jiattern of behavior of this number liad annnai iiKMines of over 
on the part of the owner. In some cases inactive S5000 and received apjiroximaiely thrtr fourths 
managenienl of (inancial ojiportunities appears of the dividend and interest dislnirsenients of 
to be simply peeuniary ineptitude. In older eco- corporations. Moreoy'er the total number of 
noniie conununities, jiarticularlv yvhere the ac- stockhoklers rejiresents at the miniinum figure 
curiiulation of stock represents a family in- less than 10 percent and at the maximum figure 

heritaiice, there often exists a traditional senli- less than 1 5 percent of the total of those gainfully 

mental attachment to a particular company, in- employed. In spite therefore of the tendency 

dustry or locality, to which the more rational toward yvitler public distrilnition of slock after 

pecuniaiT judgment is subordinate. In other the World War the greater jiroportion continued 
cases the purchase of stock represents a.i alter- to be hekl yviihin the higher income brackets, 
native use of savings in which the expectations 'J'he groyving though .still very small holdings of 
of the investor rest primarily upon rlu‘ earnings the kmer income classes have jirobably shrunk 
of the stock and the security of the investment. to insigiiilicance since 1930 under conditions of 
Although the pecuniary outcome of this type of widespread unemployment, 
investment tlepcnds more narrowly and tlirectly Although stock ownership has not seeped far 
than in the case of speculation upon the cf- dowm into the low'er income brackets, there w;is 
ficieney of the underlying industrial operations during the war period a considerable displace- 
and upon the skill of the corporate management inent of stock ownership from the highest in- 
in turning the industrial process to a profitable come levels to the class of the moderately well to 
account, the investors are in fact and in attitude do. In 1916 the 100,000 largest incomes, $13,000 
dissociated from any effective control over and oyx*r, received 78 percent cf the t(/tal divi- 
management. dend disbursements reported on individual in- 

Concurrent with the tendency toward con- come lax returns; while in 1921 this group, then 
centration of control there has been in the wath incomes of $20,000 or over, accounted for 
United States a wider dispersion of stock owmer- only 56 percent of the total disbursement of 
ship in the hands of the general iny esting public. dividends. Various explanations are given kir 
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this change. The most striking increase in stock 'J’he relation of the owner of stocks, par- 


ownership hy the less wealthy occurred during 
the five years from 1916 to 1921. lJuring this 
period t))e surtaxes on income were extremely 
high, so that investments in tax exern}>t bonds 
were a profitable alternative to common stock. 
The shift of the liighest incomes to tax exempt 
boiuis compelied corporations to seek other 
sources for their funds and explains in part the 
intensive campaigns whicli were thtai waged to 
sell stock to consumers and employees. Em- 
ployee stock ownership was encouraged by 
management for tin* further reason that the 
latter believed it would constitute a good ]wo- 
tection against trade union activity and would 
insure the lovalty of the workers to the com- 
])any. Customer ownc-rship was regardetl by the 
public utilitit\s as a good political defense against 
hostile regulatory legislation. It is estimated that 
1,000,000 emjdoyees bought slock during the 
1920’s and that cUvStomer purchasing accounted 
for an t‘(]ual number of small income stock- 
holders. 'The habit of buying securities became 
more widely sjiread during the war as a result of 
the intensive drives to sell war bonds. During 
the boom period of the i 920’s stock selling and 
advertising became a highly developed industry. 
New investment o}>portunities, such as invest- 
ment trusts, were dtweloped specifically to at- 
tract small individual cajhtal. 

'riiere are various interpretations of the sig- 
nificance of this w ider disj’»ersion of stock own- 
ership. It has been said to indicate a gradual 
democratization of ownership, but even before 
the tlepression almost 90 percent r>f the gain- 
fully employe'd owned no stock. IVloreover the 
stock certificate is little more than an uncertain 
claim upon that portion of the earnings of a 
cor]'K)ration, il anv, which the board of directors 
may see fit to distribute as divitlends. Such 
owaiershiji, wholly divorced irom control, is of 
questionable value as a democratizing inlluence. 
Others have seen in the slight w idening of stock 
ownershi}> aiul the extension of speculative 
interests and habits during the 1920’s the rise of 
a new middle class. This is a completely super- 
ficial interpretation. During a period of business 
expansion a considerable jwoportion of small 
sav ings are used for the purchase of stock and for 
speculation in the slock market, but the several 
million individuals v;ho become owners of se- 
curities under such circumstances are a scattered 
aggregate of iiulividuals rather than a social 
grouping with a well defined orientation of 
social, economic and political interest 


ticularly of the small investor in the large cor- 
poration, to the management is that of a piissive 
beneficiary^ of the latter’s good will and con- 
science. lie is largely helpless to protect his own 
interest. It is difiicult and in some instances 
impo.ssible for the stockhokler to obtain a clear 
d(‘linition of his own jK>sition in the com])licatcd 
hierarchy of claims, e\jK*ctations, legal rights 
and liabilities which constitute the capital struc- 
ture of a corporation. Nor tlo stockholders 
possess the means for elTcctive criticism and ap- 
praisal of the management, d'he reports which 
managements render of their trust are largely 
uninformative to the general stockholder unac- 
quainted with the art of financial atjalysis; the 
stockholders’ meetings consist ol voting proxies 
at the discretion of the management; l)oards of 
directors are either in fact s(Of-pcrp(‘tnating or 
arc subject to new elections only at the behest of 
sonic cxintrolling groiqi of financiiTs. 'J’he 
general public investors are nnre}>resenteil in the 
government of the eorjMiration and incajnible of 
enforcing rciircscntation by their own initiative. 

Under this regime of Tuanagerial freedom 
there developed in the United States during the 
recent jieriod of l)usin<‘ss prosperity abuses of 
unusual magnitude. The numerous ingenious 
financial transactions of the 1920’s were eharac 
terizet] hy dilution ol the interest of existing 
stockhoklers by special issues of tu'W stock, 
secretive segregation and ]>rivileged diversion of 
earnings and manipiiLitiou ol assets and interests 
in reorganizations and combinations. 'I'he en- 
forcement of eommon law’ ruk‘s and of statutes 
designed to protect stockholders became in- 
creasingly lax, and only the most flagrant aiid 
obvious eases of fraud suffered prosecution. 
With the j^assage of the Securities Act of 1(^33 
the legal jiroteetion of stoekholdtTs in tlu' I 'nited 
States fell more closely into line with that of 
other highly developed capitalistic nations, such 
as Germany and Great britain. Under this act 
investors will have some assurance that the 
prospectus, which must be issued publicly with 
the selling of the stocks, will be at least as truthful 
and complete as the fear of damage suits to 
which issuers of stock are made liable for a mis- 
statement or omission of a relevant fact can 
make it. Stockholders’ interests arc also put in 
jeopardy by privileged manipulations of security 
values on the stock market. ’J’hc Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 attempts to prevent the re- 
currence of some of the worst abuses of the 
security markets by compelling periodic dis- 
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Cfosures of detailed and relevant information of 
the operations of the corporation and of the 
spticulative position of “insiders” in the stock of 
the corporations they control, and In’ suhjectinp 
the trading operations within the exchanges to 
public control. Whether these measures will 
induce any fundamental changes in the practises 
of c()r]>oration finance remains to be seen. The 
dubious outcome of reforms in the past and the 
history of successful ellorts on the part of 
various business groups to soften the severity of 
public regulations suggest, if not skepticism, at 
least a delay of judgment as to the extent to 
wliic-h the struggle for penver and fortuiK b} 
financial groups will be dinaled into k^ss ex- 
ploitative patterns. 

A. A. iMiU'DRICII 

See: C\)Ki'<)r<ATio\ ; ( 'oiUHUcvi w vx Ttoxn-; 

IxMSiMLX'i’; l\vrs'iMi,Ni lUMCiNi;; 1‘uomoiion; 
Si»reiii.AMo\; Siock I’'.X{’HAN<a . Hi i i- .Skv I.aws, 
jVlANACrMi.N J ; KAn'L()\ l'l' Skh K ( H\ N’I'ICSHU*. 

< ,'of/stilt: H(.'rlt‘, A. A., and Means, ( tardinci ( 7 '/ie 
MaJern (Jotporcitinti <nul l^rnute l^rvpe*t\\ Coluinhia 
I ' niN’ersilN', t 'oiiiKil <01* H<‘searih in the Soeial 
Scieni'cs (New ^'oik 1032); Sears, john } I., 'The Se 7 i 
Pliu e of the Sl(H khohfer (Ncv\ i<)2<)); l<iple\, 

Williani Minii Stieef and ]\'a// St)eel (Boston 
i<)zy); Dewing, A. S., .1 Study <{f ( '.at fniratian Seeuri- 
lies (New \()rlv ni.^4); VSarsliow, H. I )is- 

ttihution ol Corporate Owneisliip in th<‘ I inled 
States,” and IMeans, ( Jardiner ( “ddie Dithision 0/ 
Slo(.k ()wneiship in tin* I’nited States” in (Juarleify 
Joiii'fial of llioiumiu s, \ol. \\\i\ ( i(i2,)-25) 15-3S, and 
vol, \li\ 30) 5(0 -hoo; Sainiicl, 1 loraee H., 

Sharelio/dets' Money (Lomion i<i33). 

S TOICISM. Zeno, ttie founder of sttticism, 
taught in a frescoed tiorch or eolonnatle at 
Athens, known as the Stoa. 'The school of 
philosophy whicfi took its name Irom this fact 
arose about 300 me. in the early (htys of the 
Hellenistic world; and its historical backgrouTul 
is to be sought in the conL|uests and policy ol 
Alexander the Oreat. 'J'he way for the stoic doc- 
trine of the equality of man and ol the Iraternity 
of all men in one great brotherhood was jwepared 
when Alexander leveled the ]>ale between 
Greeks and barbarians and jnirsued a policy of 
treating alike the (Greeks, the Macedonians and 
the Persians, who were all included in his world 
empire. I le is rejiorted to have said that all men 
were sons of one Father: in the year before his 
dc^ath (324 n.c.), at the feast of reconciliation 
wdiich w^as held at Opis following the mutiny of 
his Macedonian trooj^s against the favor lie had 
showm the Persians, he prayed for a imion of 
hearts and a joint commonwealth of the two 
peojdes 
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But there is a still deeper preparation for 
stoicism than the coiujiiests of Alexaiuha-. Early 
in the fourth century h.r. foreigners were be- 
ginning to enter the hithert ) closed circle of 
(ireek culture aiul (Irvu'k j>hilosoj>h v. If thev 
were to find a hwel footing in the (ireek workl, 
with its exclusi\e city life* and its sense of 
superiority, they had to preach a new philosojdiy 
of man and society. In place of what mav be 
called “the closed culture-state” of the cit\ type 
they had to proclaim the open world sl*ite‘, or 
cosmoj-jolis, in whicli (xjual membership natui- 
ally belongt*d to every man who had the root of 
the matter in him. When there is a c(»ntaet of 
races and ( ivdizations, the impinging race or 
civilization which is seeking entr) will always 
proekuTu t.ie larger whr)le and the higher unity 
in which the entrant can find an etpiai liberty 
Avith the ancient residtait. 'The foreign entrai is 
into the CJreek W’orld devt'loped the social 
j)hilosophy natural to the* entering “gentile.” 
The cynics had already follow etl this line before 
the stoics came Xntistluaies, their founder, W'as 
a 'riiracian; Diogenes, their great master, came 
from Sinoj^e on the Black Sea. One of the say- 
ings of the cynics expresses the negatise side of 
their teaching: “Why should 1 b(* proud of )>e- 
longing to the Soil of .Attica, w ith the worms aiul 
slugs?” But 1 )iog(*nt‘s had also his jiositi\<‘ side; 
and, according to tradition, lu* taught in his 
Rvjmhlit that “the only right state is that of the 
W’orld.” 

lake the cynics, the stoics wvre foreign en- 
trants into the Greek worhi. Zeiu), tlu'ir founder, 
who came to teach in the Porch w hiU* Demetrius 
of IMialerum was go\erning .\tlH‘ns (317 307 
ii.(\),w'asa Hellenized Ifiioenician from (’yprus. 
Many of the .stoic teachers in .succeeiling cen- 
turies were also foreigners. Cdir\ sijqnis, the 
svstematizer of stoic doctrine, came, likt* Zeno, 
from Cyprus. Zeno the second anti Antipater, 
both in their day masters of the stoic schot)l, 
came from Tarsus, the city of St. ]^lul, on the 
mainland to the north of Gyprus. Posidonius, 
who reconciled stoicism to Platonism and was 
the teacher of Cicero anti C'aesar, came from 
Apamea, a city on the mainlaiul to the e<ist of 
Cyprus. Some of the later stoics came from even 
more distant regions: the home t)f one w as Sidon, 
and that of another, the stoic Diogenes, v\ ho suc- 
cx*eded Zeno the second as the master of the 
school, was as far afield as Seleueia on the 'Tigris. 
The temper of these men can be guessetl from 
some lines in a poem of Meleager, the father of 
the (jircek Anthology and a Syrian from (iadara 
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vvlio was educated iu d'yre: “What is the wonder 
if 1 am a Syrian? There is one motherland, 
stranj^er, in which we all dwell, and that is the 
("osmos: there is one Father of whom we are all 
he^^otten, and He is the void.” 

Imrei^ners, living in a Hellenistic —that is to 
say, a f ireco-oricntal — world, which used as its 
lingua franca the “common” (dreek, the koine of 
the New Testament, the stoics built their jihilos- 
ophy accordingly. Its basis was a “theology,” 
an account or exjdanation of Ciod, which was 
also an explanation of man. In it may almost be 
detected some elements of that sun worship 
which was indigenous in Syria. ( rod, who is also 
RL‘iison or Nature, is essentially a liery ether, 
which, as it is written in the B(K)k o/ Wisdom , 
echoing the lore of stoicism, ‘‘passeth and goeth 
through all things by reason of . . . purene.ss.” 
Pure and intact in (Jod, this liery ether depr)sits 
in every man a spark, a fragment, an aposfuismuy 
which is the guiding principle ol his life. All men 
ecjually have thus within thenuselves something 
of the di\ine; all men ecjually should try to live 
by its common light, all men, if they do so, will 
be living acco»*ding to the common law of nature 
(the koinos nom(fs), which is, on a higher plane, 
the analogy of the “common” (Ireek. If any 
man makes the great endeavor, he will have his 
revvarcl. 'Po be a true man and to li\e conform- 
ably with nature is eventually to return, by the 
leading of the spark that is in man, t( the licry^ 
ether frotn which human e.sscnce was drawn. 

ddiere is a curious mixture of the spiritual and 
the material - (iod and a hery ether in this 
pantheistic philo.soj)hy. In the present context, 
lunvever, stoic theology is less sigiiiiicant than 
the philosophy of human conduct and human 
society which was based upon it. The moral ideal 
of stoicism, which steeled the Romans of the 
empire and has its modern analogies in the 
temper of Puritanism and the ethics of Kant, is 
generallv familiar. It is the ideal of the disci- 
plined conscience, true to its vital spark, undis- 
turbed though the hea\ ens should fall, following 
a self-imposed roatl of duty by its own inward 
light. In itself this ideal is that of the solitiu*}', 
who can walk a lonely w ay and cidtivate the high 
virtues of an inward solitude. But stoicism had 
also from its first l)eginnings a social philosophy 
- a social philosophy which was connected not 
)nly wath its theology but also wdth the prove- 
nance of its teachers and the social environment 
in which they taught. 

'Phe s(>cial idiilosophy of Zeno himself was 
more radical than that of his .successors. He 


lived as a metic in Athens and refused Athenian 
citizenship. He w^as un-Hellenic in the Hellenic 
world, “with an Asiatic darkness of Skin”; and 
the sf)cial philosophy he hiught was un-Ilellenic. 
Reason, he held, is the principle wdiich builds 
society: by it man is a social being; and his so- 
ciety must be as wide as the reason on which it is 
based. The true state is therefore the cosmos: its 
law is the common law of nature or reason; and 
all rational beings are its citizens. “He taught,” 
Plutarch records of Zeno, “that there should not 
be different City-States, each distinguished from 
the re.st by its own peculiar system of justice: 
all men should be fellow-citizens; and there 
should be one life and order, as of a flock 
pasturing together, which feeds together by a 
common law.” In much the same way he pro- 
claimed that it is not the bonds of blood, but 
virtue and the similarity of moral interests that 
determine the membership of the true com- 
munity. But in some of the details of his Republic 
he reveals himself as not content wdth preaching 
ascent to the natural in the sense of the universal, 
but as anxious rather to inculcate w hat may be 
called descent to the natural in the sense of the 
p>rimiti\ e. I le w'ould pare away the refinements 
and the luxuries of the Cireek city and get down 
to the bare bones of essential life. 'Phe true city 
needs no tempdes and images, which are the 
works of men’s hands and inuvorthy of the gods; 
it needs no courts of k'uv; it needs no marriage 
or family life; it needs no gold or traditional sys- 
tem of education in arts and sciences. It wall 
e\en treat men and women alike; and in it they 
will both wear the .same dress. 

Some of these statements, wdtich have been 
handed df)wai by repiort from Zeno’s lost Re^ 
public^ breathe a somewhat crude spdrit of would 
be “natural” Arcadianism w^hich summarily 
banishes churches and schools and law courts 
and marriage and money ct id ^enus omne, 'Phese 
early crudities were later modified by Zeno him- 
self and still more by his successors; but there 
always remained something of a revolutionary 
element in stoicism, wBich on the whole may be 
counted to the good. In the first place, if it did 
not obliterate, it sought to attenuate, the differ- 
ence betwx‘en races and the clash between colors 
and breeds. Eratosthenes, the librarian at 
Alexandria about 240 B.c:., show^s the change 
that has come since the days of earlier Greek 
thought w hen he refuses to agree with those who 
divide mankind into Ci reeks and barbarians and 
declares it better to di\ ide men simp'^ly into the 
good and bad. This is a stoic tradition inherited 
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by St. Paul, for whom there is “neither Greek traced in the development of Christian tln)n^ht. 

nor Jew, . . . Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor This iiiHiience first appeared in the teaching of 

free. Secondly, as the final words of St. Paul St. Paul, but it made itself felt on an even larger 

suggest, stoicism, if it did not obliterate, refused scale in tJie C'hristian conception of natural law 

to accentuate the division between the freeman which has been expoundeil in tlie writings of 

and the slave. It treated slavery as an arbitrary Ernst 'Froeltsch. Idle conception had two forms, 

human institution, recogni/ing that both slave the alisoliite and the relative. Gnder absolute 

and master might equally be among the elect, or natuial law — the law which would have con- 

sapientes\ and faithful to the memory of Zeno, tinned to reign if it had not been for the fall — 

who had treated his slaves as himself, it actually men were equal ami enjoyetl all things in corn- 

helped, through its inllucnce on the Roman mon: there were no states or kings, no slaves, no 

lawyers and their ideas of natural law, to improve ]>riv'ate property. Under relative natural law — 

the actual lot of the slaves. Finally, stoicism as it the law which the* fall necessitated — government 

affected the relations oi races and cla.sses aflected and slavery and private }>ropertv all l>ecame 

also the relations of the se.xes. Zeno's proposals necessary ami natural things, profit rr mnrdium 

that men and women should be imlistinguishable Juu fafnruw; but e\en so they must still apj>roxi- 

and the institution of marriage should pass aw ay mate as far as possible the old itleai. 'riiey 

were droppnal. But the idea siirvKed that women must be institutions of human salvation ami be 

were the equals of men and sh(nild have an equal used to serve the .sovereign purpose of (h)d as 

education and the same legal positioti; and on cxpre.ssed in the relative natural law, which the 

this basis later stoicism rose to a nf)lde concep- (RhI given reason of man could always discover 

tion of marriage as the union of true minds in and follow. 

equal wedlock. This conception atlectcd the Inthesixteentheenturytherearoseanddur- 
Roman law view of marriage; and to stoic infill- ing th<‘ .seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
ence may be attributed the fine definition by the there flourished a new secular .school of natural 

jurist Modestinus: Nuptiae sunt consortium omnis law, which based its precepts uprui the unaided 

vitae y divini et humani juris communi ratio. reason of man. Grotius and Pufemlorf were the 

The influence of stoicism has survived steadily lights of this school in the seventeenth century, 
for more than two tliousaml years. Four diflcrcnt Wolff and Vattcl in the eighteenth. This school 

phases of tliat influence may be mentioned s<‘t out to rationalize law, and in particular it 

First, stoicism had a dec]) efTect on tin* moral proposed to rationalize ami humanize inter- 

and legal genius of Rome. Its ethical ideal cor- national relations, seeking to bring them within 

resjionded witfi the of the Roman tern- the domain of the univt‘rsal law of nature aiul 

per; and just as the ideal of tlie gentleman de- attempting to make that law the obligatory law' 

scending from mediaeval chivalry has influenced of international society. This was the foundation 

the conduct of life in modern times, so the ideal of what is called international law; and since it 

of the vir Justus et praepositi tenax, descending was regarded as a form of the law of nature and 

from the stoic philosopliy, inrtueiiced the con- the Uuv of nature goes back to lh(‘ stoics, a third 

duct of generations of Romans. But perhaps the phase of influence of stoicism may be traced in 

profoundcst effect of stoicism was that w'hich it the foundation of international Iaw^ 

exercised on Roman jurisprudence. 1'he .stoic h'inally, in the French Revolution there may 
conception of the common law of nature became be noted a great efflorescence of the principles 

the Roman lawyers’ conception of jus naturale\ of stoic thought. Liherte, I\^alit(\ Frat ernite \\/cre. 

and the stoic princij^lc of equality became a prin- its watchwords, proclaimed as tlie universal in- 

ciple of this jus. The Roman lawyers thus came hcritancc of all mankind. The free man, equal 

to hold that at the bar ol natural hm all human to his fellows and united w ith them in a brother- 

beings were equal; and this tenet affected, as has hood of men: this was w'hat Zeno had pro- 

been said, both the institution of slavery and the claimed, ami this was what France proclaimed 

position of women. An even deeper influence again in the Declaration of the Rights of Man and 

may be conjectured. In so far as the Roman the edicts of fraternity. There were im])erfec- 

Empirc became an empire of common law, wdth tioiis in the French proclamation of the old 

a common citizenship, this development was ideal. There are still imperfei-tions in the mod- 

perhaps due among other causes to the working erii world. But so far as efforts are still being 

of the stoic leaven. made to establish human liberty and the natural 

The second phase of stoic influence may he rights of men; so far as man is seeking to realize 
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huinaii equality; so far as he is to 

achieve t})e ):> rot lier hood of men and an inter- 
national society, so far lie is still walking in the 
old track blazed hy the stoics. 

Ekxtst Barkkr 
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S'POIdPlN, PETR ARKADYEVICH (1S62- 
ii)i I ), Russian statesman. Slolijiin, a member of 
the laiuhal nobility of western Russia, entered 
the state service in iNS^. When in April, iqob, 
the council of ministers was reorganized in 
pre|)aration for the opening of tlu‘ I'irst Duma, 
Stolipin, who as the governor of Saratov had 
vigorously combated agrarian revolutionism, 
was appointed inini.ster of the interior. A few 
months htter, when the dissolution of the radi- 
cally oppo.sitionist legislature was decided upon, 
he liecame also chairman of the cabinet. He in- 
vited the moderate liberals to participate, but 
since he refused to accejit their program the 
membershiji of the cabinet remained bureaucrat- 
ic. Although the revolutionaiA tide was ob- 
viously receding, he projiosed “first pacification 
and then retorms” and adopted a policy of 
V igorous repre.ssion. By v irtue of article cSy of the 
Eundamental Laws, permitting emergency leg- 
islation in the absence of the Duma, a decree 
W'as ju-omulgated which diri‘Cted the local au- 
thorities for a period of six months to refer 
“obvious” Gises to field courts martial; these 


courts, in which trial was secret and fornni dc- 
fen.se barred, were allowed to impose deaiii 
sentences executed within twenty-four hours 
and not subject to apjieal. dliis and other ex- 
ceptional laws by which the jurisdiction of 
ordinary^ courts martial was extended to civilians 
were hy the end of iqo6 effective virtually 
throughout Russia, li‘galizing a reign of terror 
directed mainly against organizeil revolutionary 
groups, whose iletection wxis facilitated by a 
network of prditical spies and agents prov ocateurs 
extended and jvrfected under Stolipin. 

A subtler nu'thod of combating revolutionary 
t(*ndencies was represented by the agrarian de- 
cree of iqob and tlu‘ law of 1910. d'hese pta- 
inilted every member of a pt‘asant land coni- 
nnme to demand full title to his .share of plow- 
land or, in comnuines with iiifnxjuent reparti- 
tifins, to the land he hekl at the time, 'i bis 
legislation, which in effect de.st roved communal 
landownershi]>, was meant to create a class of 
provsperous peasant })ropri(‘tors as a bulwark 
against radicalism; actu.illy, howevt'r, it merely 
injected the element of internal strife into the 
conflict between pt‘asants and landlords. 

Stolipiii iiitendtxl to jn-i‘serve a semblance of 
constitutional legality. By carefid ])reparation he 
ho]>ed to elect a submis.sivc majoritv to the 
Second Duma. When he failed, the franchise 
law was amended by derree, in crass violation 
of the iMindamental Laws, sf) as to limit the 
representation of jH'asants and working men and 
assure the preponderance of landloixls and the 
upper bourgeoisie, d'he majority of tht‘ Third 
Duma was indeeii friendly to the government, 
supporting its narrow cla.ss and nationalist 
policies in laws safeguarding the interest of the 
landowning nobility, furthering the disintegra- 
tion of the commune for the benefit of the rich 
peasants, violating the autonomy of Finland and 
limiting the civil rights of Poles, Jews and other 
national mijiorities. On the whole Stolijnn 
continuetl to rule by strong arm methods; even- 
tually the moderate conserv^atives refused him 
their unconditional sujq)ort, so that he allied 
himself more closely with the extreme right. 

V. Miakotin 

(Jonsult: Struv^e, P., “Witte und Stolypin” in Men- 
sdten dir Cicschichlv nifuhtrn^ ed. bv P. R. Rohden and 
(L tXstro^orsky, 3 vt>ls. (\'ienna 1^31) vol. iii, p. 263— 
73; Miliukov, r. N., and others, Ilistoirr dc Russi<\ 

3 vol.s. (Paris 11^32-33) vol. iii, eh. xxi; Puknnsky, 
INI. N., Russkuya istoriya v sanunn szfuitom oihrrkCy 
3 (sth-ioth ed. Moscow n)3i), tr, hv D. S. 
Mirsky as Brief History of Russia, 2 vola. (London 
1933) vol. ii, p. 282-303. 
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STONE, LUCY (iSi8— 93), American 
and abolitionist leader. Lucy Stone, who has 
been credited with the conversion of Susan B. 
Anthony to the feminist cause and, by ICli/abeth 
Cady Stanton, witli being the first person by 
W'horn '‘the heart of America was deeply stirred 
on the woman question," is ranked by the liis- 
torians of the woman’s movement as of equal 
importance with these two and with Lucretia 
Mott. Her contribution rested as much upon 
courageous acts of personal protest against con- 
vention as upon leadership of an organized 
movement. As a voiuig girl she hatl inmKcntlv 
attempted to vote in church meeting only to be 
scornfully rejected. ()v(‘r her father’s j^rotest she 
entered college, earning her way as teachei and 
as houseworker. She was a meteoric studeiii at 
01 )erlin College, the first coeducational institu- 
tion, but closed her college career by rt'fusiufr 
the honor of jireparing an essav since tradition 
demanded that it be read by a man. After her 
graduation in 1847 slie became renowned as an 
abolitionist lecturer, an acti\ity to which she 
had been inspired by the jiioneer efforts of the 
Grimke sisters and Ahby Kelly b'oster. Although 
wwnen’s rights had been stressed by many hu- 
manitarians, Lucy Stone was the first to make it 
the main theme of her discourses. ICven before 
the first local women’s rights convention in 1S48 
she issued a call for the first National Woman's 
Rights ConventioTi, which was held in 1S50. 
Upon her marriage in 1.855 to Henry B. Black- 
well, an antislavery agitator— brother of the 
pioneer women physicians, Elizabeth and Emily" 
Blackwell, and a member of tlie family into 
which Antoinette Brown, the first woman min- 
ister, also married — the newly wedtled pair pub- 
lished a protest against the depri\"ation of 
women’s rights which marriage entailed. I)t‘ter- 
mined to keej) her own name as a symbol of 
personal freedom, she evoked consulerable agi- 
tation by registering merely as laicy Stone in a 
Alassachusetts school election. In 1858, while 
living in New Jersey, she permitted her goods 
to be sold for taxes as a protest against taxation 
without representation. 

In all her activities she had the warm suj)port 
of her husband and it was with his aid and later 
with that of her daughter that she edited the 
Woman^ Journaly which she had founded in 
1870 and which until 1917 served as the im- 
oflicial organ of the movement. In the atmos- 
phere of highly charged humanitarianism which 
characterized the abolitionist and early feminist 
movements her engaging charm, simplicity and 
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fearlessness helped to dispel the hostility and 
ridicule which greeted her eflorts as teacher, 
lecturer, organizer and editor to secure for 
women the freedom of uitelligent human beings. 

Lotunk Piu inTi-: 

Cmisult: Hlackwfll, Alice Sidiic, Lucy Stone, Pioneer 
of Woman s Rii'hts (liosU)n 1930). 

Sl’ONE, MELVILLE ELIJAH (1848^1029), 
American journalist, one of the founders of the 
Associated Press. Stone was born in an lllin()i‘^ 
village, the son of a Methodist j^reacher. lie 
became a reporter and later an e\ecuti\'e for 
variour, Chicago new'spa]>ers, scrwtl as a Wash- 
ington correspondent and worked in New York 
City. In 1875 he organized a coiporation to])ub- 
li.sh the Chicago Daily Nncs as a on(‘-ccnt news- 
pa})cr. He gained financial experience by the 
organisation in 1891 of the Ci lobe National Bank 
in Chicago. It was not until 1S93 
Associated Press w"as incorporated in Chicago in 
its present dominant form, as a collector and 
di.strihiitor of domestic and international ncw.s. 
Stone was its general manager until 1921 and its 
counselor until his tleath. 

The Chicagr) lnlep-Occaii, expelled from the 
association for infraction of a b} -law, brought 
suit, and the Supreme Court of Illinois declared 
in J900 that the organization was a public 
utility, whose seiwices shouKi be awiilable to all. 
To evade this interpretation the agency was 
reincorjKiratetl under a New York law for the 
formation of .social clubs. It remained thereafter, 
although coo})erati\c and seeking no ju'ofit, a 
closely guarded vesti d iiilcrest. d'he (New' \ ork) 
Sun News Service, suing it as a monopoly, 
failed to make its case. 

In time the Associated Press came to have 
over J200 members aiul served newsjiapers read 
by more than half the literate population of the 
Ihiited States. Until the second decade of the 
twentieth century its news w^as well organized 
and factual, uncolorcil in matters about which 
its members might disagree, dignified and 
exeeptionally accurate considering the sjieed 
with wdiich it worked, but reactionary and 
capitalistic in its selection and presentation. 
When the United States entered the World 
War its directors adopted a resolution, spon- 
sored by Stone, that “the responsibility we have 
as citizens must overshadow any responsibility 
as new's-gatherers," thus abdicating the asso- 
ciation’s primary function. 

I’he competition of the younger United 
Press, a product of the Scripps-Howard drain, 
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which supplied a more lively and popular treat- 
ment of the news, forced the Associated Press to 
|oin witli a motion picture concern to furnish 
pictures to its menihcrs, with “color stories” 
and quantities of tri\ ia. Stone, who until his 
death detcrminetl tlie methods of the agency and 
hel|>ed it to establish legally a property 
right in news, rellected ac<*iirately the views of a 
commerciali::ed constituency. 

Silas Bhnt 

(Umsiilt: Stone, Mehillc h., Fifty Years a ffuurnalist 
(New York \()Zi ); I'hc J*rnlrsK/(W nj Journalisf/i, etl. hy 
W, Cj. itlever (liosfon igi.S) p. 112-32; Irwin, Will, 
“W'haf’s VV'ron^ with flic Associated I*rcss?” in 
Ihirpcrs lVvikl\\ vol. l\in (ipi.:}) 10 12; Bent, Silas, 
Stratif.(v Jiedfriloris (New Voik ig2S) ch. xiii. 

s rONK, WARRKN SANFORD (1860-1925), 
American lalior leader and head of the Brother- 
!iof)d of Locomotive luigineiTs. Dignified and 
aristocratic in appearanct-, Stoni* liad the hearing 
typical of a ju'csident of a largt* Inisiness corpora- 
tion, a factor which helped him to iinj^ress the 
railroad executives, lie carried out what was 
essentially a businetis policy lor his union. When 
he took charge of the Brotberhooil in 1903, 
Stone initialed the conceited movement in 
colkttive bargaining with the managements. 
During the next decade he led the organization 
successfully through a number of such en- 
deavors, and in 1916 he took a prominent part in 
the (iglil for the eiglit-hour day by all the train- 
men 's unions. He was likewise successful in 
dealing with the railroads during and after the 
World War. In the meantime Stone turned 
away from the narrow aspects of trade union- 
ism. ludlow’ing the war lit* became a strong advo- 
cate of goxernment ownersliip and supjiorted 
the Plumb Plan of railroad operation. Later he 
took a jwominent part in tlie movement for in- 
dependent political action which resulted in the 
candidacy of Senator La Follette for president. 

I le was also willing to work and aid other organi- 
zations of labor in the railroad industry, an out- 
st.inding example being his a.ssistance to the 
shopmen during the strike of 1922. Lastly, he 
plunged his union into cooperative banking, in- 
vestment, real estate ow nership and other capi- 
talistic ventures, w hich he considered the means 
for realizing labor’s financial power. Within 
a few years he liad built up a large number of 
linancial institutions with assets of more than 
Iff 150,000,000. Because of speculative overex- 
pansion, a lack of knowledge in the field of 
business and certain other factors this financial 
structure fell to pieces shortly after Stone died. 


as did most of the other labor banks, and 
necessitated large assessments upon the union’s 
membership to compensate for the losses. 

Jacob Perlman 

(Jonutit: Coyle, A. l'\, in Lotitmoth'C Fni^inecrs jfourmi/^ 
vol. lix (1925) 499-.S03; Foster, W. Z., Mislcufiers oj 
Labor (C’hica^f) 1927) ch. vii; Carver, J. N., I he 
Present Economic RcT'oiution in the ( in ted States (Bos- 
ton 192s) p- 114-20; Stockhrid^e, k. P., “ I he New 
Cai>italism” in Saturday Svcnini; Post (Nov. 6, i(;26) 
5, 214 16. 

STORAGE. See Warehousing. 

STORCII, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH VON 
(1766 183:;), Russian economist. Storch was 
born in Riga of German parents. After havdng 
stiidietl at Jena and at 1 Icitlclberg he entt‘rcd the 
Russian government service in 1789, at the same 
time continuing his interest in contemporary 
Russian economic problems. At the suggestion 
of J. G. Georgi, the famous geographer, he 
jirepared a masterly historieo-statistieal descrip- 
tion of the Russian Empire, an extensive W'ork 
which earned him membersliip in the Riis.sian 
Academy of Sciences. Storch gained still wider 
recognition hy his (Jours (J'rronotme politujuCy his 
chief work on economic tlieory and an out- 
growth of the lectures whicli as tutor he pre- 
pared for the sons of Alexander i. In his later 
years he ilevoted several papers to the problem 
of national income, in w liidi he distinguished 
sharply betw'een the concef>t of individual and 
that of national income. 

Like all Russian eeonomisls of that time, 
Storch w^as essentially a follower of Adam Smith, 
hut he differed from his master on a number of 
significant points. Witliout probing too deeply 
into the historical succession of economic facts 
he formulated a theory of stages of economic 
development not unlike that elaborated by I fist 
two decades later and believed that different 
economic principles apply to each historical 
stage. Following the line of reasoning which 
Smith had employed in disputing the validity 
of the physiocratic theory that all non-agricul- 
tural (^cupations are unproductive, Storch criti- 
cized Smith’s treatment of professional classes 
as unproductive and emphasizetl the indispen- 
sable nature of immaterial services in promoting 
the prosperity of society. lie did not subscribe 
to Smith’s cost of production theory of value 
and stressed instead the importance of the sub 
jeetiv e elements in value determination 

V. Gei.ksnuff 

InUiurtant works: Statistischt Uebersuht der Stauts 
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Haltrrschaften des Russischen Reiches (RiRa 1795); 
Historisch-statistisches Gem aide des Russischen Reiches ^ 
i) vols. (Riga and Leipsic 1797-1803); Cours d'econotJtie 
politique y 6 vols. (St. Petersburg 1815; 2nd ed. with 
critical notes by J. B, Say, 4 vols., Paris 1823), (Jer- 
man translation with additions by K. H. Rau, 3 vf)ls 
(Hamburg 1819-20): “Le revenu national considere 
.sous un nouveau point de \"ue” in Akadeniiya Nauk, 
St. Petersburg, Memoires^ scr. v, vol. \’iii (1817-18) 
412-34; Considerations sur la nature du rei'enu national 
(Paris 1824). 

Consult: Rosclur, Wilhelm, Geschithte der National- 
(iknnotnik in Deutschland (Munich 1874) p. 79‘/“8i3; 
Seraphim, Hans Jurgen, “Die deutsch-russische 
Schule” \i\ Jalirbiicher fur Nationaliikonmme und Sta- 
tistik, vol. cxjiii (1924) 

S 7 X)KY, JOSEPH (1779-1845), American ju- 
rist. Stoi*y was horn at Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, graduated at IlarvaM, studied law in the 
office of Chii'f Justice Scwall of Massachusetts 
and afterward under Samuel Putnam, later jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and 
became active in politics ;:s a radical follower of 
Jefferson in a conserv^ative h'ederalist commu- 
nity. 11c bad been twice speaker of the house in 
the Massachusetts legislature and had sat one 
term in Congress when, at the age of thirty-two, 
he was appointed one of the justices of the 
Supreme C’ourt of the United States. In 1829 
he was elected Dane professor ol law at Har- 
vard; he sat in the Supreme Court and at circuit, 
as the justices of the Supreme Court then did, 
and taught in the Harv'ard laiw' School until his 
death. 

As a judge Story ranks among the ten out- 
standing names in American judicial history 
and, along watii IVIarshall and Kent, with the 
builders of American law. He came to the bench 
wliilc American constitutional law w as still form- 
ative and took part in most of the great deci- 
sions which established the leading principles of 
American public law. He sat at circuit during the 
War of 1812 in a circuit in which there was an 
exceptional amount of maritime litigation, and 
his decisions in admiralty and prize cases had 
much to do with making American law on those 
subjects and were in many cases of international 
importance. But his chief influence upon Ameri- 
can law was as writer and teacher. After Kent, 
who went no further than an institutional book, 
Story was the pioneer among the great American 
law writers, publishing a long scries of texts. 
These books, turned out in quick succession by 
a teacher who was at the same time sitting in the 
highest court of the land and also at circuit and 
doing his full share of the work in each capacity, 
had a decisive influence at a critical period in 
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American legal history. They summed up the 
English case law from the seventeenth to the 
early nineteenth century* worked it over on a 
philosi.phical basis and made it available for a 
new' start in the commoiuvealtlis w'hich were 
springing up in the westward expansion of the 
United States. Story’s treatise on equity juris- 
prudence is still in every'day use, and that on the 
conflict )f laws was epoch making for the sub- 
jet't. As a teacher Story sought to make lawyers 
rather than to expountl the huv dogmaticallv 
and thus pointed the way to American huv teach- 
ing of today. 

Roscoi- Pound 

Principal tvorks: Comruentarie\ on I he La 7 v oj Pail- 
wettts '(’ambritl^c. Mass. 1832, 9tb td. Boston 1S78); 
(iofnmentaru’s on ihe Constitution oj the I ’ nited States, 

3 vols. (Boston 1833, 5tb eci. 1891); iUminientarirs 
on the Confhit of 1 ai 7 Vs (Boston 1834 Slh ed. 1S83); 
Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence, 2 vols. (Boston 
18 ■;(>, i4tb ed. i()j 8). 

Consult: Story, W. W , Life and Letters of Joseph 
Story, 2 vols. (Boston 1851); Schobekl, W'ilkain, in 
Great American Laicyers, ed. l>y VV. I). Le\Nis, <S vol.s. 
(Philadelphia 1907-09) vol. iii, p. 123-85; Pound, 
Roscoe, “'Pbe Piece ol Jud^c Story in the Making of 
American Paw” in ^‘Inieruan 1 m 7 v Revictv, vol. xl\iii 
(1914) ' 97 . 

STOURM, RENE (1837-1917). French writer 
on public finance. Stourm’s background was 
essentially conservative and traditionalist and 
his career servetl merely to strengthen these 
tendencies: he became inspector of finances in 
1863 and administrator of indirect taxes in the 
Ministry of Finance in 1874, being recalled from 
this last post in 1879 because of his conservative 
political ties. He succeeded Leon Say as pro- 
fessor of public finance at the Kcole des Sciences 
Politiques in 18S5. In iSqf) he was elected to 
membership in the Aeadthnie des Sciences Mo- 
rales et Politiciucs (Institiit de France), likewise 
to succeed Leon Say, and remained secretary of 
the academy from 1913 until his death. 

Stounn adhered to a strictly fiscal concept of 
taxation and rejected all attempts to use taxes 
as a means of effecting social reform, such as 
redistribution of wealth. He opi>osed the prin- 
ciple of progression and favored proportional 
taxation. He was the author of several works, of 
which the best is Le hudjjct (Paris 1889, ytb ed. 
1913; tr. by T. Plazinski, New York 1917)- f he 
novelty of the subject, the clarity of the exposi- 
tion and the elegance of the style won for this 
study great and universal acclaim; it is, how- 
ever, outmoded at present. *^1 he Systemes ^hie^ 
raux (Timpdts (Paris 1893, 3rd ed. 1912), which 
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has no scientific value, merely set forth ideas 
which had considerable currency in conservative 
circles in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Stourin’s stiidit‘s of financial history, such 
as Lvs finances de Fancicn regime el dc la 
hition (2 vols., Paris i<S(S5) and Les finances du 
(Jonsulaf (Paris 1902), which for a time consti- 
tuted a valuable source of information, nf) longer 
meet the standards of precision set by modern 
historical science. 

Gaston J j^ze 

Cormdt: b'iclitlial, M. T. d’, in Acad(5mie des Sciences 
Morales ct Toliticiues, Srattccs ct trm'cmXy voL clxv.vix 
(igiH) 121 24, 241-45. 

SdX)\Vi:, HARRIET REECHER 
American writer. In her first book, The May- 
flower (New York 1S43), Mrs. Stowe appears as 
a pioneer in the literary stud\ of local or Regional 
charaeUT, inainlv ol New b'aigland. On popular 
or folk IcN'els this tanphasis had long been ap- 
})arent in j>lavs, oral stories and journalistic 
sketedies that portrayed the Yankee, the Negro 
or frontiersman, but it had been slow' to reach 
literary levels. \Vh(‘ther Mrs. Stowe was di- 
rectly influenced by these* jneces it is impossible 
to say; so many legends wen* altach(‘d to her 
name after the publication of I nc/e I'onFs 
(Cahill that essential facts have been obscured. 
But an uncanny susceptibility to popular forces 
and pojndar feeling undoubtedly belonged to 
her and lay at the base of her power. 

In I ' tide Tam's iUihin (2 vols., Boston 1852) 
the Yank(*e and Negro characters were close to 
the portrayals of conteni])orary pojailar story 
telling and theatrical .sketches, particularly those 
of early minstrelsy. In this connection it mu.st 
be noted that the Negro in minstrelsy was by no 
means invariably comic. 'The alliances of the 
book are shown by the reailiness with which it 
was transfornual into drama that can only be 
called folk drama, although when she wrote it 
Mrs. Stowt* was almost certainly unacquainted 
with the tluMter. She had seen slavery^ as a social 
and economic condition only once, favorably, 
during a brief \ isit to Kentucky. Her reasoning 
as to the issue was confu.sed. Her main inijn-tus 
seems to have been the force of intense feeling 
against the Eiigitive Slave Act (1850) in the 
north, with winch she came into contact briefly. 
'Po this she added a sweeping religious emo- 
tionalism, hers as a Beecher inheritance, that 
coincided with the jirevailing religious emotion 
of the time. Hysterical and morbid as it is in 
many ways, U*icle Tonis Cabin achieved some- 


thing of the epical scale by the wide unfolding of 
its theme, the union of many stories, the natural 
use of wide geographical areas. Quickly running 
through many editions, it has been called a 
prime mover in precipitating the Civil War. Its 
appeal has outlasted the slavery issue, for it is 
still read in many languages. 

Constance Rourke 

Consult’. Stowe, C’harlcs luJward, hife of Harriet 
Jieedier Sfnive Compiled from Her Lrltrrs and Journals 
(Boston i8S(>); I'leld.s, Annie, Life and Letters of 
Harriet Heeclier Stoive (Boston 18^7); Rourke, Con- 
stance AlayfieJd, 'J'rumpets of Jubilee (New York 
1027) p. S7 14S; Parrin^^ton, Vernon Loui.s, Alain 
Currents in American Thous^hty 3 vol.s. (New ^'ork 
1927-30) vol. ii, p. 371-7^* 

STOWETX, IHRST BARON, Wiixiam 
S('()Tr (1745 iS3()), luiglish Admiralty judge. 
Stowell’s younger brother, John, later Lord 
Jddon, likew ise became famous as a judge, in the 
courts of chancery. William graduated from 
Corj)us Christ! College, Oxford, in 1764 and 
later became a t\itor in ancient history at Uni- 
versity College. In J777 he commenced the 
study of the kuv, becoming a doctor of civil law 
in 1779. He first practised in the ecclesiastical 
courts, where his succe.ss was rapid. Jn 1798 he 
became Admiralty judge, holding that post 
until the infirmities of old age compelled his 
re.signation in 1827. He had been raised to the 
peerage in 1821. 

In the fields of prize law' and of international 
law' his reputation became and remained great. 
His decisions are marked by the breadth of their 
intelligence, and in tiieuj are implicit the ethics 
of a most scruj)ulous gentleman. It is dillicult to 
realize in reading them tliat many wxtc written 
during the highly im})assioned era of the 
Napoleonic wars. Some important doctrines of 
international law owe either their most per- 
suasive exposition or their origin to Stowell and 
almost all have borne well the test of time. 

'Ehiis Stowell boldly' declared against wartime 
‘‘paper” blockades, oneof the greatest grievances 
of neutrals. He laid dow'n the rule that blockades 
in order to be lawful must be effective, a rule 
explicitly' recognized by the Declaration of 
Baris in i85(). He acknowledged, as modern 
statesmen have refused to do, the practical 
limitations of blockades. When it was sought to 
condemn goods in transit to an unblockaded 
j>ort, which could he blockaded only with 
difliculty, because the goods could be con- 
veniently transported by land to another port 
which was blockaded, he replied cogently 
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'‘Blame geography.” He l)oldly upheld the 
independence and utmost good faith of prize 
courts in war time, insisting upon tlieir character 
as true international rather than munieipal 
courts. He considered all states as etjual at law 
regardless of their territorial size, lie denied the 
right to N'isit and .search vessels of another na- 
tionality in time of ])eace and ditl much to clarify 
the law of contraband of war in holding that 
whether prix ate jwoperty at sea was contraband 
was to be dcterminetl by its “])robablc destina- 
tion,” a rule not indehaisible within ihe liniita- 
lions di'clared b\ him but expanded to an un- 
warranted extent by American j)rize courts in 
the Civil War and extended beyond e\en those 
extreme limits by Knglish jaT/e courts m the 
World War, 

R()('i;\\hll Saxhorn 

(4(msult: Roseoe, KdwarJ St.inlrv, Lotci StmvcU. fli.\ 
JaJc anJ t/ir I Pnzv LazL { L<jn- 
hoii loih), .intl earlier literalun there cited, and ‘ !'h?‘ 
InfUiente of Lord Slowell on ihe iNlantime I.aw ot 
ICnKlarid" in Iahi d/oj.v /: /w om/ , sih ser. v<»l. 
xwii li()oi - 02 ) 210 - iS; ItontwKh, Norman, “Lord 
Stovvell” in (hint yunsts of the ltV>/7d, ed. h\ J. 
Macdonell and E. Manson t^London I'.UJ' 5»7-3i- 

Sd^RACCA DI ANCONA, BFAYKNUTO 
( 1:^09 78 ), Italian writer on commercial law. 
Stracca was born in Ancona of a respectable 
merchant family. He studied law at Bologna 
from 1533 to 1538 . From 1539 , when he re- 
turnetl to his native city, until his death he 
practised Lwv and held numerous important 
public oflices. 

His lirst and most significant work in the field 
of commercial law , Dc fnrrcatura sj'^r dc mcrca- 
torc (Venice 1553 , new’ ed. Amsterdam i()f> 8 - 
6 ()), treats of commtact* in general, the merchant 
class, mercantile contracts, nriritime law, bank- 
ruptcy and mercantile practise. As in his other 
works the mo.st noteworthy and oi iginal sections 
and those mo.st systematically presented are the 
parts dealing wath maritime law, especially with 
regard to liability and bankruptcy. De proxemiis 
alquv proxenclicis (Venice 1558 ) deals wath the 
functions and responsil>ility oi brokers. De 
adiccto (Venice 15^9) discusses the conditions 
governing the transfer of claims to third parties. 
De assccurationihus (Venice 15^9), which is not a 
systematic treatise, contains an introduction on 
the .subject of insurance and a comment, under 
the title of a gloss, on the policy of Ancona w’ith 
regard to insurance. These trcati.ses are all con- 
tained in the Amsterdam edition of Dc rnercatura. 

Stracca ’s work is distinguished by the care 
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with which he studies the practical arguments 
which are disregardeii by other jurists of his 
period and by the absence of the scholastic 
categories and formulae so much in vogue at the 
time. An admirer of the Roman law, he advo- 
cat'd the observance of the text of the (Jorpus 
niris\ but, like other jurists of the period, he was 
often compelled to give preference to local 
custom and statutes as representing a respon.se 
to new' needs. Rreviou.sly commercial law had 
been .studied only with regard to individual 
ca.ses, as a part of civil arul canon lawx It was 
Stracca ’s truly distinctiw merit to liave Ix'en the 
first to jxesent a sy.stematic exposition of com- 
mercial law as a complex of norms .separate from 
the other branches of the law and to have carried 
It out from both the practical and the legal as- 


(Jemult: I'Vanehi, LiiiH, liem'cnutn Straeai, i'iunroti- 
snfti) mu (mitam) del A VI, note bio-hihltojtrafiche 

(Runic Alessandro, Lattes, “ Lo Strac ca j,nure- 

eonsulto” in Rh'ista tli dintto i oif inter ( udr, vol. vii 
pt. i, p. ()24-4«>; (iolclschinidl, 1 ^., “itenveniito 
Stiac^.ha Anccniitanus uiitl IVtrus Simterna Liisi- 
lanus” in ZniMhriJt fur dus jL^esammte J landclsrei /it, 
vol. wwiii (iSni) i-p. 

S'ERACHKY, JOHN Sd\ LOE (1860-1927), 
English journalist. Strachey, who w’as ont* of the 
ablest English ptiblieists of the late nineteenth 
and the early twentieth century’, came of a 
Somersetshire landowning family which has 
made notable contributions to literature and 
public life. After graduating at Oxford, w here he 
took a first in hi.story, he joined the staff of the 
Spectator, then at the height of its influence 
under Richard 1 Litton and Meredith Townsend. 
He became in i 8()7 its jiroprietor and editor and 
madt' it the most prosperous and respected of 
the luiglish weeklies, immune from the financial 
vicissitudes that harassed its rivals. In politics a 
Libt'ral Unionist, he allowed himself a con- 
siderable measure of independence in his sup- 
port of the Conservative party; thus his paper 
became the most outspoken opponent of tariff 
reform, and for a long time the Unionist free 
traders, largely through Strachey, were able to 
hold off protection and colonial preference. 
'Foward other trends of opinion he showed a 
tolerance and an active interest very unusual in 
political journalism. In the later years of his 
editorshij) he made a regular feature of articles 
in wdiich the advanced radical viewpoint was 
stated by H. W. Ma.ssingham and others even 
farther to the left. He himself desired no far 
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reaching chanj^cs in the structure of society — he These stations were distributed among many 
hated the thought of a socialist bureaucraev, for cities in the United States, later in Europe and 


example — luit he flung himself with great ardor 
and persev erance into the advocacy of minor re- 
forms, esjiecially in the field of local govern- 
ment, and in all that a)ncerned the housing of 
the working class. 1 1 is openmind(‘dness and his 
talent for courteous discussion made the Spn- 
tutor a forum valued by all educated readers 
rather than aii organ of conservative opinion. 
S'racluw also wrote for the Saturday Revinv, the 
Obsrrrcr, the Standard^ the Daily Nncs, the 
Alanchester (hiardiati, the Academy , the Pall 
Mali (ia‘^ctt(\ th(‘ Economist, the (iorfdiill Ma^a- 
'^anc, the Oiiarlctly Reviru' and the Kdinhiaidi 
Rrri( 7 v. lie was the editor of the iiondiill 
Magazine for the year or so immediately pre- 
ceding his assirnption of active control over the 
Spectator, 

H. N. Hkailsfori) 

hnfiortant lanhs: Erohlctm^ iiud Perth of Sodnhstn 
(London k^oS); Tlte (j'tt:.rn (tnd the State (London 
003); t'leanoniu s of tJu 77 (London winter imti 

Sounditiiis (London i<j2()). 

(d)nsult: Strachev, Ann S., St. hoe StKidn'v: I Its Life 
and Itn Pafyet (London Kj.vo); Strachey, John St. Loe, 
I'/ie ,‘ldventme oj Lieuiii; a Suhf'trre /lutohioindphy 
(I.oridon i()22); “In Mrtnoiiatn: John Si. la>e 
Strartu'v, iStio i(;27” in Speetatoi , \ol. ox\xi\ (1027) 
sp<’( lal supplement. 

STRAThS, N.A'rilAN (iSpS-1931), American 
]diilanthro|)i.st. Nathan Straus, one of three 
brothers of ( ierman-Jewish de.scenl who made 
notable contributions to public affairs, phi- 
lanthropy and mercantile di'velojnnent in the 
United States during the closing quarter of the 
nineteenth century and the early years of the 
twentieth, is best known for his work in the field 
of child health. Taking his cue from Dr. Abra- 
ham Jacobi, one of the prominent child special- 
ists of his day, Straus decided that the greatest 
menace to the lives of chiltlren lay in impure 
milk. Most of the milk sokl was subject to con- 
tamination and only pasteurization seemed to 
promise reasonable hope of combating it. 
Straus set himself tlu‘ task of demonstrating the 
preventive virtues of pasteurization by opening 
in 1S93 the first pasteurized milk station in New 
York City and observing the subseiiuent reduc- 
tion of the infant mortality rate in the district 
served. He then initiated the organizeil move- 
nuait for the pasteurization of milk and himself 
established and financed a large number of 
stations for the jirovision of pasteurized milk in 
urban areas accessible to the poorer population. 


eventually in Palestine. Their dissemination 
was eflected despite organized opposition in- 
duced by commercial intere.sts. Straus* interest 
in child welfare continued and in 1909 he es- 
tablished at Lakewood, New Jersey, the first 
“preventorium,” a term he himself coined, for 
the care of children exposed to tuberculosis. 
This also proved a fruitful idea and led to the 
develojMiient of similar institutions in other 
parts of the count ry. 

In the latter periotl of his life Straus became 
actively interested in Zionism and was the first 
prominent American Jew of wealth to join the 
movement. In Palestine lit* was responsible for 
the establishment of milk stations, diet kitchens, 
workrooms for the unemployed and a health 
center tor experiment and prtwention as well as 
for remedial jnirposes. 

Philip Klein 

(.'omidt: Disease in Milk; the Remedy, Pasteurisation; 
the Life ll^ork of Nathan St tans, ed. by lana Ci. 
Straus (2nd lev. ed. New ^'ork n)i7); Wise, j. W., 
jferrs . Ire Like That (New 'S'ork i(>2S) p. 209-32. 

STRAUSS, DAVID FRIEDRICH (TSoS-74), 
(jcrman theological and historical critic. Strauss 
was bom in Ludwigsburg and studied at Tii- 
bingeii ami Berlin. At the age of twenty-seven 
lu‘ suddenly became famous ;is the author of a 
critical life of Jesus, Das Lcbvn kritisch 

bearbeitet (2 V'ols., d'iibingen 1^35-^36; 4th ed. 
J.S40; tr. by Ceorge Eliot, 3 v^ols., 2nd ed. Lon- 
don 1H93). Di.scussing the Cospel narratives 
point by point this work argued that the decisive 
portions for theology of the canonical life of 
Jesus could be understood better ;is “myths” of 
the early Christian community than as historical 
facts, whether suf^ernaturalistically or rational- 
istically interpreted. From 1835 to 1840 Strauss* 
book was a storm center of criticism. He lost 
his right to teach at Tubingen and was pre- 
vented by popular disapproval from occupying 
a professorship to which he had been appointed 
at Zurich. 

In answering his critics in this period Strauss 
at first made some concc.ssions, but eventually 
he reaffirmed the more radical implications of 
his position. He had conn* to his views by way 
of the exegesis of F. C. Baur at Tubingen, which 
had its philosophical background in the ideas of 
Schleiennacher and Hegel, in his Die christliche 
Glauhcnslehre (2 vols., Tubingen 1840-41), how- 
ever, he definitely rejected the view that the 
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truth of Christian do^ma could he rtn^tahlishcd 
by speculative idealism. According to Strauss 
modern philosophy culminates in a humanistic 
pantheism, which can give new religious satis- 
faction hut the content of which is not, as Hegel 
claimed, identical with Christianity. Not the 
unique man-God, Jesus, hut the divinity of 
humanity in its consciousness of the universe is 
its central conception. 

Strauss’ misfortunes among the citizens of 
Zurich made him distrustful of democracy. He 
hoped for more from an aristocracy of culture, 
and in the politics of itSqS as Wiirttemherg dep- 
uty he espoused a conserx'at ive liberal ism. As 
opposed to social democracy he remaincil an 
individualist and a monarchist. 1 le wiLs strongly 
nationalist, however, and he accepted Prussian 
leadership, especially after I he d(‘ath of 1 ‘'red- 
erick William IV, W’hose reactionary oiihodow 
he had attacked. In iSh(. and 1S70 he wrote 
with cliiiuvinistic aidor in defense ol the Bis- 
marckian wars and annexations. 

During the reaction of tin* iS^^o’s Strauss oc- 
cupied himself with literary criticism and wrote 
several hiograjdiies of Gennan protagruiists of 
humanism, notaldy that of I Irich voit llutten 
(3 vols., l.eipsic iSqS-ho, lU'W ed. i voL, iqiq; 
tr. hy J. Sturge, Lonclon i^'74). In tlie next dee- 
ade he returned to theological contnn ersy. A 
rewriting of Jhis Lehen Jesu as /)as LcIh h Jesu 
fur das dculsclw Volk hvarfnitd (Leipsic iShq, 
22nd ed. iq24; Itnglish translation, 2iul ed. Lon- 
don 1879) met with little success, hut he drew 
fire once more with his last work, Dcr altr und 
der mtw ijlauhc (Leipsic 1872, i(ith cd. Bonn 
1904; tr. hy AL Blind, 3rd cd. London 1874), 
which presented a coinprehensi\e contra.sl he- 
twexm the traditional Christian W cltansihainnm 
and the modern sense of life. Strauss’ “new 
faith” is a commitment to materialistic and evo- 
lutionary science (whic'h eonllicts not with ideal- 
ism hut only wdtli dualism), to the* i.aiional .slate, 
to public education and to classical modern art 
as represented especially hy (.ioethe and Mo- 
zart. It is not a creative work, and Nietzsche’s 
criticism of it as an epitoni<* of liourgeois com- 
placency was not altogether eccentric. Strauss’ 
essential service was liis forthright attack on the 
halfway, unclear position of liberal Christian 
theology and its philosophical apologists. 

Hoicace I.. Friess 

Works: Gesammelte Srhrifteriy cd. by Eduard Zeller, 
12V0I.S. (Bonn 1S76-7S). 

Consult: Zeller, Eduard, David Friedrich Strauss tn 
seinem Leben iwd seinen Schriftrn (2jic\ ed, Bonn 1874), 
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English traii'^lation (London 1S74); Hausrath, Adolf, 
Dai'id Friedriih Strauss und die Theo/nsde se/tn r Zeity 
2 vols. (I leitlelherg iS7(>-7S); Eek, Samuel, David 
Friedrich Strauss (Stutt^^art iSgg); Harraeus, Karl, 
David Friedrii h Strauss; seta Leben uad setae S(ht/ftea 
(Leipsic luoi); Zieirler, 'I’heohald, Dai'id bnrdrich 
Strauss^ 2 \-ols. (Strasbourj.; J .ev\ , Albert, 

David-Fredet it Sttauss; la t'ie ei Foeavre (Paris kuo); 
Sehweitzer, All^ert, ( iesi hit lite det Lehen-jfesa-F^r- 
sthumi (2nd ed. '“Pubinj.^en 1013), tr. bv \V. Mont 
Momen' as The Quest of the Historical Jesus (Londt)ti 
1010) ehs. vii- ix. 

S’l’kAW VOllL A Straw vote is an unofficial 
canva.ss of an electorate to determine the division 
of popttlar sentiment on public issues or on 
candidates for goveriimtailal office. Ordinarily 
the t'rni implies the use of a Siimpling tech- 
nique, hut it ma> also designate an inclusiv^e 
canvass, such as the precinct polls sometimes 
taken hy the political parties in an effi)rt to learn 
the prtdereiiee of ev ery vt)ter. 

The practical jxdh'cian in the United States 
has long used tlie inclusive precinct poll to 
gather held data for the direction of his cam- 
paign. It I)!:!','!-' an even more im]H>rtant part in 
I'.ngiish elections where a canvass, a cheek can- 
vass somewhat later in tlie campaign and even 
a counter canvass, ostensibly condiK ted i>y the 
opposing party, are sometimes etuployed. ( )stro- 
gorskv expressed tlie \ it^w that an ICnglish p.irty 
organization which could not predict the out- 
come of an election to within 150 to 250 voles 
in a eonstiluenev of io,oco to 12,000 was very 
inellieienl- In the United Stales oT\e stale W'ide 
party canvass showed an error of boo voles in 
a total of 10,000 east, in estimating tlie winner’s 
plurality. Because of the expense altaehed to the 
inelnsive canvass, jxirly appraisals of voting 
sentiment more often consist of partial can- 
vasses and estimates made hy ])recinct leatlers. 
These estimates usually carry an element of 
honest bias and freqiuaitly fall wide of tlie mark. 

Straw' votes employing the principle of sam- 
pling have been conducted in the United States 
since the early j 900’s, chielly hy new spapers and 
periodicals. Among the outstanding sponsors 
havx* been the C’hicago 7n//r7/rt/ (later the Daily 
Times)^ the Chicago Tributic, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer^ the Columbus Dispatch , the Hearst 
newspapers, the New York Herald, the New' 
^'ork Daily News, the Salt I.ake Tribune, the 
Scripps- Howard new'spa]iers and, among the 
magazines, the luirm Journal ,\\\cdAter ary Dif^est 
and tlie Pathfinder. 'Fhe polls of the Hearst 
new^spapers, the New' York Herald and the Lit- 
erary Digest have been national in scope. While 
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most polls have been concerned with candidates his constituents. The practical politician, as he 
for public office, a few, notably some of those becomes aware of the possibilitic's of Siiiiiplin^^ 
conducted by the Literary Digest, have dealt is cominp^ more and more to employ this lech- 
with such c|uestions as the soldiers’ bonus and nique as a supjdementary foriti of canvass, 
prohibition. There are two reasons for the Again, a significant variation between the re- 
peculiar interest of news})apers and periodicals turns from a carefully conducted straw })oll and 
in straw polls: first, these canvasses provide a those from the official t'lection may suggest tlie 
type of election new\s eagerly followed by tlie desirability of an investigation of the honesty of 
reading public and, secondly, a few publishers the official count. 

use them for circulation building purposes by The princijial evil charged against straw votes 


attaching a subscription offer to each straw ballot 
distributed. 'I’he opinions are obtained either 
through ballots in the newspaper, direct per- 
.sonal interview or ballots mailed to a sarnjde 
group of persons. Of these methods, the second 
would seem to be tlie mc^st efficient, 'fhe extent 
to which straw .samples reflect accurately the 
division of sentiment is affected bv a number 
of factors, d’he sponsor mav manipulate the 
returns for proj)agandist purjKises. 'The balh>t 
box may be stufled by interested i^arties or by 
lazy canvassers. "Jdu* ballots may be drawn dis- 
])roportionately from certain classes or geo- 
graphical areas. All groups or sections may bt 
given ecjual opportunity to vote, but the people 
of ()ne may be more willing to participate in the 
straw vote than those of another, ddie straw 
voter may not reveal his true jircference. Finally, 
the .sample may lu* too small. Diflerences be- 
tween the results of the straw ballot and of the 
sub.seciueiit official eh'Ction may result from anv 
of the foregoing factors, and also from the fact 
that a per.son may change his prefer<.*nce after 
he has marked a straw ballot or may, because of 
disinclination or disfranchisement, fail to ]>ar- 
ticipate in the official election. Furthermore the 
count in the oflicial election mav be dishonest. 

Foinpari.son of straw and oflicial plundities 
in the past shows varying degrees of corre- 
.spondence, the most common differences rang- 
ing from (> to 12 votes for every lOO in the total 
ca.st. h'or the mo.st }iart the.se differences are 
attributable to faulty sampling technicpie and 
they will probably decrease matcriallv as spon- 
.sors become more skilled in managing .such 
canvasses. 

Political observers sec both good and evil in 
straw votes. As a research tool the straw sample 
may throw significant liglit on voting behavior 
by revealing how voters shift from one jiarty to 
another, how different elas.ses in the electorate 
vote and to what degree popular sentiment 
changes in response to electioneering. The straw 
vote may also help to clarify the mind of the 
legislator or the executive as to the wishes of 


is that they lead peo]>lc who ha\’e no well di- 
fined political convictions to align thcmstd\<‘s 
with the winning .side, thus gix ing tlu‘ majoritv 
an unfair advantage over the minority, h'urlher, 
it is held, disclosure of the appartait \ictor 
wrecks the morale oj the minority worktTs, 
causes campaign contributors to withhold sup- 
port from thi‘ supjxKsctJly lost cause, tempts local 
eandidat<‘s of the miiunitv jvirtx to betrav the 
head of the ticket in order to irnpro\e their own 
jiosition and swells tlie “stav~at-home” ranks by 
promoting the belief that the eleciion is already 
decided, liujuiry among politicians shows that 
while some are ini])ressed with tlu* power of 
straw polls to attract voters to the u inning side, 
tlu* majority appear unconeerned, believing that 
such influence is small. The exhilarating or di*- 
jn essing effect of straw naurns on party workers 
is undenied; but, it is argued, it is tlicir busine.ss 
to know how tluir ticket fares with the voters. 
Far from deadening intere.st in 'voting, say straw 
p(dl sponsors, these c.m\ass{\s stimulate interest 
and increase the turnout on election day. 

in the absence of concrete evidence anv' viewv 
on this issu(‘ must remain largely a matter of 
per.sonal opinion. It would sec'm, however, that 
wlienever such polls become or are recognized 
as obnoxious, they can be rendered useless by 
the simjile woajvon of the bfyyeoll, pnnided the 
groups concenual posst'ss sufficient organization 
to control the participation of their followers in 
straw voles. 

Official in character but partaking in one re- 
spect of the natuie of tlu! straw vote is the 
advis(^ry initiative and referendum utilized by 
some states in the United States. Under this 
device a particular proposition is submittiHl to 
the people in order to determine their attitude; 
the vote has no immediate statutory effect, nor 
is it binding on the legislature. Advisory ballots 
of this kind have sometimes been employed on 
questions outsitle the jurisdiction t)f the state 
government, .such as national prohibition and 
the entrance of the I ■ nited States into the T .cagiie 
of Nations (as in Massachusetts in 1932), in 
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order thsit the action of the state’s congressmen 
might he guided on these questions. 

Claudf E. Robinson 

See : Elections; Voting; Publk’ Opinion; I'roua- 
IHLriY. 

Consult: Robinson, Olautle E., Straiv I 'otes (New ^'ork 
i(;32); Willeox, Walter I\, “An Attempt to Measure 
Public Opinion about RepealinL^ the Eij^hteenth 
Amendment,” and Crum, W. i.., “An Analytical 
Interpretation of Straw-Vote Samples” in American 
Statistical Association, \ol. xxvi (1931) 243— 

61, and vol. xxviii (i()33) 152-63; Ostroi^orsky, M. Y., 
La demon atic ct Vof}>anisatjon des' partis politiques^ 
2 vols. (new ed. Paris M^o3h n . by I-'. Clarke (New 
^’ork 1902), -specially vol. i, p. 4SS-62. 
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'I'ransit. 

STRPISEMANN, GT YSTAV ( .S7S-u)2(>), Ger- 
inan statesiiLin. Tiie history (.)[’ the critical part 
f)f the first decade of the GvTinan Republic is 
identified with Slrcsemann’s career; he was the 
instrument of the constructive continuity char- 
acterizing the years i()23 to i()2q. As political 
leader in positions of tlie greaRst responsibiiity, 
first as chancellfir, then as foreign minister, 
serving for six years in all the cabinets <»f all the 
coalitions, he worked for the security of the 
German Republic and the restoration of (Herman 
liberty as well as to achieve a permanent foun- 
dation for (Herman foreign policy and the re- 
establishment of (jerniany in the European and 
international community. His courage, initiative 
and intuition are bound uji with all the great 
decisions of the (Herman Rejmblic: the cessation 
of the struggle for the Ruhr in i<)23, the accept- 
ance of the Dawes plan in 1^24, the security pact 
at Ivocarno and the Berlin agreement with Rus- 
sia in i()2fi, the entry of (Hennany into the 
League of Nations in iq2(), the signing of the 
Kellogg Pact in iq2S, the Hagiu Conference 
over the Young plan in Kpg. 

The son of a small Berlin hotel keeper, who 
had been in sympathy with the RevTilution of 
1848, Streseniann studitcl hisUiry, especially 
that which dealt with the Revolution of 1S4X, 
the disaster of 1806 and the recovery of 1813; 
literature, in particular the German idealists and 
Goethe; and, finally, political science, which he 
first put to a practical test in (jHerman economic 
life as manager of industrial associations and of 
the German- American economic association. 
With this store of ideas and this economic expe- 
rience, at the age of thirty he was elected to the 
Reichstag as delegate of the National Liberal 
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party, of which he became leader after the death 
of Bassermann in 1917 and which he converted 
into the German People’s party after the disaster 
of 19 lu. During the first period of the new 
Germany until 1923 he remained in opposition 
to all policies which later, when he was given 
responsibility, he adopted and carried out. In- 
deed it may be s;iid that his political genin ', was 
fertilized by responsibility. 

It was Stresemann’s ambition to effect the 
reorganization of Europe and the world on the 
basis of justice. He therefore supported the 
establishment of international jurisdiction and 
the relinquishment of armaments This ideology 
he developed out of the Rcalpolitik of the new' 
(Hermaiiy; his entire position was consciously 
idealistic yet at the same time realistic. He had 
the courage to break ofi the struggle for the 
Ruhr despite fre(]uent attempts on his life. He 
s:iw in the Locarno Pact the end of the pfilitical 
struggle over the Rhine. The bestowal of the 
Nobel peace prize on him and on Briand was a 
tribute to his constructive peace policy and his 
aim to rebuihl luirope. When he died at the 
early age of fifty -one, the loss w'as felt more 
deeply than that of any other CHerman states- 
man, not only in Germany but throughout the 
world. 

Ernst Jackii 

UV>r/<:.v: Vcrmdi htni%^ ed. Iw 11 . Bernhard, 3 vols. 
(Berlin 1032-33); Reden umi Sehriften^ nSijy-icjjO 
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Alunich 192U); Rlieinbahen, R. \oti, Streseniann^ der 
]\Iens<li und det Staat’onann (l^resch'n 1928), tr. by 
V. Brooks and 11 . I ler/.l (New York 1929); Bauer, 
Heinrich, Stieseniann, eiu deutsiher Staatsmaun (Ber- 
lin 1930); Olden, RudoK, Streseniann (Berlin 1929); 
Sterii-Rubarth, I'k, Streseniann, der Luropder (Berlin 

1929). 

STRTKlvS AND LOCKOUT'S. A strike is a 
cTincerted suspension of work by a body of em- 
ployees, usually for the purpose of adjusting an 
existing dispute over the terms of the labor 
contract. A lockout represents a similar situation 
initiated by the employer. Whereas all lockouts 
and most strikes, as thus defined, fall within the 
area of authority of the particular employing 
group, a small percentage of the total number of 
stiikes deal with ohjectiv'cs not included therein, 
such as a sympathetic strike or a strike for 
political purjio.ses. An interesting feature of all 
strikes is the assumption hy the striker that he 
continues to be attached to the industry or place 
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of employment, although not at work. Despite 
the legal contradiction involved he thinks of the 
job as his own to be claimed again when the 
strike is settled. This point of view tends in part 
to explain the attitude of bitter ho.stility toward 
strike breakers. 

In most countries the distinction between 
strikes and lockouts is avoided in statistical 
reports and the general term “industrial dis- 
putes” is used instead, although it is sometimes 
employed also to describe disputes \vhich never 
reach llie stage of strikes and lockouts. 'This is 
due in part to the difficulty of distinguishing in 
the course of the dispute upon which side the 
initiative for concerted suspension rests, in the 
Ibiited States in the periods iSSi -1(^05 and 
1916-21, when strikes and lockouts W'ere re- 
corded sejxirati‘l\ , lockouts ref^resented 4 per- 
cent and 3 percent respectively of the total 
number of disputes reconled. 'The apparent 
iiisigmheance of lockouts may be due to the hict 
that the emplover can use other and more con- 
venient weajMins, such as tlischarge of particular 
individuals. Available statistics, however, show 
that tlH‘ a\erage number of jiersons involved in 
lockouts is larger than in strikes ami that their 
severity in terms of duration is greater. 

'The strike or lockout as thus defined grows 
es.sentially out of the wage system under modern 
ca}>italism and is not com]iarable, despite certain 
similarities, with the revolts of servile or semi- 
seiA'ik* laborers, self-employed peasants or guild 
craftsmen. It is, however, integrally related with 
all those conditions which have made for the rise 
of trade union organization, including the right 
of freedom of association and of collective 
bargaining. While there are reports of strikes 
taking })lace at a comparatively early period in 
the history of the factory .system, they became of 
marked social consequence only after the rise of 
large scale iiidu.stry. C'arroll 1). Wright, the first 
coinmi.s.sioner of labor of the United States, 
discovered records of only 1491 strikes and 
lockouts in this country before 188 J, more than 
half of w'liich occurred in 1880. The earliest 
governmental statistics of industrial disputes on 
which conclusions must rest as to the trend of 
strikes in modern industrial countries, their 
causes, their magnitude, duration and outcome, 
go back no further than 1878 (Italy) and most of 
them were inaugurated in the decade 1890-1900. 

Although trade unionism has been held to be 
the prerecjuisite of any widespread or effective 
.strike movement, many students have main- 
tained that as trade unions gain in strength, the 


tendency to strike diminishes, both because 
increasing bargaining power lessens its neccs.sity 
and becau.se re.sp()nsible leadership and in- 
creasing centralization and control tend to check 
impulsive action. I'rom the long run point of 
view this inference may be justified, but for 
various rea.sons it is difficult of proof. Mf)st 
strikes do, as a matter of fact, ari.se in organized 
trades and industries. In the period 1916-32 
in the United States 25,080 disputt‘s took place 
with respect to whicli information regarding 
trade union eonneetion is available. Of these 88 
percent were definitel)’ conneettal with unions 
and 10 percent were carried on without union 
organization. The rem.iining 2 percent ineliuled 
both union and non-union workers or thosi* 
organized after the strike began As tratle iinion- 
i.sm spreads to previously unorganized inilus- 
tries, it is often accompanied by strike waves. 
'File great strike in the bituminous coal iiuhistry 
in 1897 and that in the anthracite fic*ld in 1902, 
the garment strikes of 1909-13 and the steel 
.strike in 1919 are e\am}>les of the u.se of the 
strike for purposes of organization in the Ibiited 
Slat(‘s. Similar exam})Ies in Iingland are the 
dockers’ strike in 1881; and that of the miners in 
i8g8. 

In all countries mon‘ strikes and lockouts 
result from controversies o\’er wages than from 
any other single cause. In the United States 
during the period 1881 1905 the w’age (}ue.slion 
w'as a factor in 53 percent of all disputes and in 
the period 1916 32 in 55 percent. It reached its 
greatest importance in 1920 w hen w\ages were 
involved in 61.5 percent of the disputes, but 
even at the bottom of thi' curve in 1924 this 
cause appeared more freijiiently than any other 
and accounted wholly or in part for 45 percent 
of the disputes. In Great Britain it was the 
principal cause of 59 {lerceiit of the disputes 
from 1919 to 1930 inclusive. Only in Australia 
and New^ Zealand, where wage fixing laws have 
been in effect for many years, is the proportion 
of strikes due to this cause relatively low. 

It is in these strikes for wages that the influ- 
ence of prevailing economic conditions in de- 
termining wli ether the .strike shall be for the 
purpose of effecting an advance or of preventing 
a retreat is most clearly shown. In the United 
States, in the period of rising prices and great 
industrial activity from 1916 to 1921, 95 percent 
of such strikes were conducted in order to effect 
an advance in nominal wages and about 5 per- 
cent were to prevent a decrease. In the depres- 
sion year of 1921, 88 percent were against a 
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reduction and only 12 percent for an increase. 
I^rom 1923 to 1929 the greater number of 
strikes— a 75 percent average each year— were 
for an increase, but in the period 1930-32 the 
order was reversed once more. In 1930, 66 
f)ercent of the disputes over wages were to 
prevent decreases; in 1931, 84 percent; and in 
1932^ ^5 pt^rcent were for that purpose. Records 
in other countries indicate a similar sensitivity to 
economic change. 

Union recognition alone or in connection with 
other causes accounted for 17 percent of the 
total number of strikes in the United States in 
the period 1916-32, tiuis ranking second in 
importance, whereas in moie strongly uniorizeil 
fireat Rritain trade unionisn was given as die 
cause in only 7.5 percent of the disputes from 
1919 to 1930, 

Strikes which v/ere e(>nceni(‘d with the length 
of the working day or wvek liguied in 13 percent 
of the cases in the United Slates between 
and J932 and 10.4 percent between t<S8j and 
1(105; but in (ireai lintain hour disputes ac- 
counted lor only 4 percent of the strikes in the 
period between 1919 and 1930. 

I^'rom this j^iint on the causes of strikes are 
not so easily classilied. Discharge of employees 
is listed in the Ibiited States as a factor in about 
5 percent of the cases for 1916 32. This cause is 
not always identified as such in other countries. 
In Great Rritain 19 percent of strikes (»ceurring 
in the period i<) 19-30 are listed as those con- 
cerned with the employment of particular 
classes of persons. In the United States juris- 
dictional disputes, despite the greater frequency 
of their occurrence, account for only i .1 percent 
of the strikes. Working arrangements, rules and 
discipline, causes not recorded m the United 
States, accounted in (ireat Britain for 8 percent 
of the eases in the period i9i(;-30.» 

Sympathetic strikes amounted to 2 percent of 
all labor disputes in the Unitcvl Crates from 
191610 i()32and to less than i percent from 1881 
to 1905. Nor is the sympathetic strike of great 
significance in (Jrcat Britain. In the period 
1911-30 such strikes ranged from less than 1 
percent to 4 jiercent of all strikes and exceeded 5 
percent of the strikers in three years only — 
1924, 1926 and 1928. In 1926, the year of the 
general strike, 1,595,000 persons, or 58 percent 
of all strikers, were involved in sympathetic 
strikes. In 1928, despite the law^ of 1927 for- 
bidding sympathetic strikes, 25 percent of all 
Dersons on strike were in this category. In 
France also there were three years in the decade 
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1920-30 in which the proportion of workers 
participating in sympathetic strikes was very 
high, ranging from 31 percent in 1920 to 34 
percent in 1922. 

The procedure followed both in conducting a 
strike and in eflecting a .settlement tends to vary 
with circumstances. Influential factc^rs include 
the nature, economic position and geographical 
location of the industry involved, the strength 
and efiectivencss of the union, the general 
economic and social conditmns prevailing, the 
economic and political philosophy of the par- 
ticipants, the legal restrictions and the type of 
industrial policing apphing at the ])articular 
time and place and, to some extent, the attitude 
(d the public F(>i‘ these reasons a strike of coal 
miner? in a remote mountain canon, even 
though it may he ]>art of a nation wide dispute, 
calls for a .strategy differing from that involved 
in a walkout of garment workers in a congested 
city. Action which would he approjiriate to a 
strike involving a single establishment under 
local and personal ownership would he in- 
adecjuate \n wv industry corporately owned and 
conlrolleti and erwering a wide area. A strike of 
skilled building craftsmen not easily replaced 
presents problems different from those of an 
industrial union, made up in greater or lesser 
part of comparatively unskilled workers. 

Another factor having an inlluence on strategy 
is the previous status of the union. In a shop 
wTich is unorganized or in whieh only a small 
proportion are union members and nf> recogni- 
tion has been accorded the union, the strike is 
apt to he a sjumtaneous walkout without notice. 
Such a strike, while indicating a general condi- 
tion of unrest, usually is the result of some 
sudden provocation, such as a tjuarrel with a 
foreman or some disciplinary action believed to 
he without justification. Spontaneous shop 
strikes, usually called “stoppages,” may take 
place even in a well organized industry and in 
violation of a trade agreement. Where relations 
between the employer and the union as a whole 
arc satisfactory, these interruptions are of short 
duration, since both employers and union 
leaders prefer to settle the controversy quickly 
lest the agreement itself he jeopardized. 

When a strike is the culminating step in a 
campaign of organization it is considered good 
strategy to move suddenly and unexpectedly. 
If the strike involves large mimhers distributed 
over a broad territory, such action is often im- 
possible and there is actual although not official 
notice to the employers of the intention to strike 
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and of the date fixed. I’hus in the campaign to their representatives at or near the entrance to 


organize the steel workers in TQ19, the steel 
companies were aware of the vote taken in July 
authorizing a strike if necessary, not only be- 
cause of their efTective spy system hut because 
of the newspaper publicity given to the decision. 
The actual strike did not take place until 
Septeml)er 22, after the employers had refused 
to confer with the union leaders. 

'I 'he circumstances are different when the 
strike is not for the redr<-ss of grievances in a 
previously unorganized shop or for the purpose 
of instituting collective bargaining, but is an 
attempt to renew on satisfactory terms a pre- 
viously existing agreement. IVade agreements 
usuallv prf)vide for conferences to consider the 
terms of renewal at some time preceding their 
termination. If negotiations are broken oil, a 
meinhershi]) vote of the union may empower its 
officers to call a strike. After such authority is 
voted, conferences often arc renewed on a 
somewhat more rt^alislic basis. 11 the conferees 
are still unable to agree, the strike date is 
announced. 

Once the strike is under way the leaders are 
confronted with two major problems; they must 
maintain the enthusiasm and loyalty of the 
strikers and prevent others from taking their 
plac(*s. Attempts to promote morale include 
meetings addressed by popular leaders, publica- 
tion of bullt‘tins cari-ying news of an encouraging 
nature, s(»cial gatherings and other devices 
directed toward grouj) solidarity. One of the 
most important elements in making possible the 
continuance of the strike is provision for meeting 
the immediate necessities of life; indeed strike 
benefits are the most unbersal form of trade 
union benefits. A union which enters a conflict 
with a well filled war chest is in a far stronger 
position than a group of unorganized workers in 
a spontaneous strike. A strike of considerable 
duration and involving large numbers may, 
however, tax the Resources even of the strongest 
union. Consequently appeals are made to other 
labor organizations and sometimes to the gen- 
eral public as well. Contributions thus obtained 
are usually of lesser significance than funds 
already in the hands of the union or derived 
from non-striking members of the same organi- 
zation by special taxes. In the United States the 
preseTice in large numbers of non-English 
speaking immigrants often requires the develop- 
ment of a spt‘cial technique. 

The principal method employed to prevent 
strike breaking is that of picketing by strikers or 


the place of employment. Picketing has three 
chief purj)oscs: first, to inform those unaware of 
the fact that a strike is in progress; second, to 
persuade the workers to join the strike; and, 
third, by moral suasion or, if necessary, by 
physical obstruction to prevent them from going 
to work. The extent to which these purposes, 
especially the last, may be accomplished varies 
according to the method of jucketing employed 
and the presence or absence of legal difiicultics. 

It is obvious that violence in the form of 
physical assault or destruction of property may 
easily arise in the course of a .strike, particularly 
if it be prolonged or if bitter feeling is engen- 
dered. In the long run, responsibility for violence 
in strikes is fairly evenly divided between em- 
ployers and strikers. It is usually diHicult to find 
out which party is resjionsihle for the initial 
step, but available evidence indicates that both 
sid(‘s at times make definite ydans for physical 
resi.stance or attack. 

It is in the settk^ment of strikes rather than in 
their direction that the social and political 
philosophy of the labor organization is apt to 
manifest itself. Unions ]noclaiming a radical or 
revolutionary philosophv are not es]>ecially ad- 
dicted to violence in strikers, since the weapon of 
violence is reserved for delinitt*ly rev'olutionary 
purposes, 'rhere is no .strike method known to 
the organizations of a left wing tendency that is 
not cmploy<‘d by the conservative unions as well. 
Thit a revolutionary union, while endeavoring to 
secure imjnoved conditions for its members, 
utilizes the labor conllict for the additional 
purpose of attacking the institution of capital- 
ism. Consequently in the settlement of a strike 
it avoids so far as possible all comproiiiising 
truces such as are involved in arbitration or time 
agreements, preferring to retain its freedom 
to renew the attack whenever circumstances 
warrant. 

A strike settlement may be achieved by de- 
fault, by direct negotiation of the parties or by 
the intervention either of individuals or of 
govennnental agencies. 'I'he first implies failure 
of the strike and its unconditional abandonment 
without any concessions or agreement by the 
employer, the strikers making individual appli- 
cation for reemployment on the employer s 
terms. A negotiated settlement indicates some 
degree of success, ranging from the most 
limited sort of concession to the granting of all 
the strikers’ demands. Intervention may take the 
form of mediation, whereby the contestants are 
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brought together for direct negotiation or 
assisted in reaching a formula for agreement; 
or of arbitration, as when the dispute is referred 
to a third party for settlement. The latter may 
be voluntary, following an agreement, or com- 
pulsory and (‘uforced by the state. 

'Fhrce types of governmcTital contribution to 
the settlement of industrial disputes are to be 
observed, one or another of which or a combina- 
tion is to be found \n each of the more important 
industrial countries of the world. In tlie first, 
machinery is provided for encouraging volun- 
tary conciliation and arbitration of disputes. 
This is tlu‘ characteristic nuahod of the Knglish 
sj)eaking countries generally, with the exception 
ol Australia and until i()32 Neo Zealand, \\ hi«.h 
in that year abandoned compulsory' arbitration 
after nearly forty years’ experieiu Other coun- 
tries in this group art* France aiul Sweden. 

In t)u‘ second group o+ countries, inostlv 
those of coiitineiitcd b'aiK'pe, voluntary action 
with respect to conciliatitin is coinliined uhh 
varying degrees of compulsion. An interesting 
feature of the Belgian law is a provision that 
if an employer rt‘fust;s conciliation, his striking 
employee's are entitled to unemjdoynu'nt in- 
surance benefits, while' strikers who similarly 
refuse are barrc'd from the receifU of unemploy- 
ment benefits for one year. 

'The niaxiiTUini of governmental control ap- 
pears in the third grouju Compulsory arbitration 
of practically all dispute's with e'()nse'e|uent pro- 
hibition of strikes and lockouts is the logical 
outgrow th of the governmental systems oi Italy, 
Oerniany and So\ iet Russia. C’ompidseiry arbi- 
tration of a somew hat Tnilde:r order is in efieet in 
Australia. Denmark passed a law in January, 
i(;33, prohibiting all strikers or loe'kouts for one 
year. Another asjH'Ct of the relation of govern- 
ments to indu.strial disputes appears in the atl- 
ministration of public cmploynieiC t'xchanges. 
Where the exchange is reque.'sted by the em- 
ployer to supply new workers to replace striking 
or locked out employees, the general practi.se is 
to inform the applicant of the existence of a 
dispute and to leave the decision tf) him. 

In the absence of specific proliibitions the 
legal right to strike exists in most countries 
where compulsory arbitration is not in effect. 
Some countries forbid strikes by public oflicials, 
by workers in public utilities and .strikes en- 
dangering the safety of the .state. Cireal Britain 
since 1927 has forbidden sympathetic strikes 
and those having jiolilical objectives. All coiin- 
rtics forbid strikes of seamen at sea. In the 
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United States the legality .of strikes depends 
largely upon the decision of courts in injunction 
cases. 

Strike results are recortled under three classi- 
fications: those won by the emplov ers, those won 
by strikers ami th(»se eompromi.sed. A compro- 
mise may range from the most limited conces- 
sion to what amounts to victory. Until the period 
immediatcl) after the World War tlie general 
trend in all countries w as toward a larger propor- 
tion of strikers’ \ictorics; these fluctuated, how- 
ever, with perifids of dt'pre.ssion and prosperity, 
ami there W'as a marked decline in the last decade. 
In the I iiitcd States, in the pcriotl 191 (> 32,0! all 
strikes on w hich information W'as available as to 
outcome 37 percent resulted favorably to the 
employer, 34 percent to the strikt'rs and 29 
percent were compromised. For the period 
iSSi-i(^05 the corresjximling percentages were 
37, 4.S and 15. i''or (ireat Britain for i()t() 29 
inclusive they wert* 3^', 22 and 42. It must be 
noted, however, that these figures give no indi- 
cation of the actual number ()f workers m each 
group. 'Thus in the unfavorable year of 1932 
in (ireat Britain, dc.spite the decline in the 
number of disputes and the larger }>roportion of 
defeiisiv^c strikes, t)ie figures showed that the 
22. h percent of the disputes won by workers 
affected only h.p percent of the total number of 
strikers, that the 43.2 percent W'on by the em- 
ployers cov ered 47.9 percent of the strikers and 
that the compromised disputes, accounting for 
34.2 jicrccnl of the total, involved 45.2 percent 
of the strikers. 

As stated above, most of the leading industrial 
countries attempt to compile and }>ublish from 
time to lime statistical data with respect to in- 
dustrial disj>utes. d'he rejxirts vary in complete- 
ness, but the information usually includes at 
least the number of disjnites, number of workers 
involved and number ol days lost. In general 
they indicate that the })crio(I immediately 
following the World War was one of exceptional 
unrest. In most countries the years 1919 and 
1920 were excejitional with rc'.spect to the 
number and severity of strikes. In the United 
States over 4,000,000 persons were involved in 
2665 disywites in 1919. In 1930, 653 disputes 
w'cre recorded, with i5S,ooo persons affected. 
'Fhis was the lowest point reached after 1919, 
and during this })enod the decline was almost 
continuous. Jn 1931, S94 strikes and 279,000 
strikers were rejiortt'd and in 1932 tlicre wxtc 
tSoS disputes involving 243,000 workers. ITc 
Canadian reports indicate a trend not unlike that 
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of the United States. Labor di.sputes in (ireat 
Britain have been relatively more frequent and 
extensive than in the United States and Canada, 
but here too the index of severity in general 
declined in the period 1919 to 1930. In the main 
a similar trend is to be observed in other coun- 
tries. Japan alone presents an almost opposite 
tendency, with strikes increasing both in num- 
ber and severity after 1920. This is due ap- 
parently to the comparatively recent rise of class 
consciousness and of trade unionism in japan. 
The apparent decline in the severity f>f strikes 
in other countries 's due in part to the abnormal 
activity in 1919 to 1921. Tlu* decline after this 
perkxl is in the main no greater and is in some 
cases less thati ' he rise from the dt'cade j^^receditig 
the war. 1 lowever, c onsidering tlu* increase botli 
in population and in trade unioTi nuanbership, 
there seems to have been a real decline in strike 
activity after Kpi . Reasons for this \ar\ ac'C'ord- 
ing to conditions j)re\’ailing in each (‘ountry. In 
Europe generally the tendency to set up legal 
restrictions of one sort or another, calculated to 
discourage or forbid strike activity, has doubtk‘ss 
had its effect. In Ivngland tin* reaction against 
the gcaieral strike^ of 192b togetlier with the drain 
on rc\sourcc‘s that that eflort entailed liad an 
obvious effect on strike activity in the years 
immediatc'ly following. 

In the Unitcal State's, where the lessening of 
strike activity since the* war has bc'en most noU‘- 
worthy, the' outstanding causes ajq>c‘ar to be the 
rise in rc‘al wage's, the dc-velopmeiit of a new 
and more cflective tc'chnique of opposition to 
trade unionism and the decline of trade union- 
ism both ill numbers and in aggressiveness, 
partly as a rc-sult of the hothouse growth during 
the war period. 

'riu're was a considerable incrc'a.se in strike 
activity in i<y^3, which was due in large }>art to 
the Ic'gal protection thrown around organization 
and collc'ctivt' bargaining In the National In- 
dustiial Recovery Act, which to< ellect in June. 
In July to October inclusive there were more 
than twice as manv disputes as in the corre*- 
spcMiding months of 1(^32 and more than seven 
time's as m.iny j>c'rsons allc'ctc'd. 'Ehere were 
124S dispute's in the first tc*n months of 1933 
involving 74 1 ,S70 jH-rsons. 'This w^as a larger 
number of dispute's than in anv full yt'ar since 
1925 and a larger number of persons aflc'ctc'd 
than in any year since 11)23. 

Strike statistics lU'cd to be analy/c'd with grerat 
c'are, hovvev er, to avoid misinterpretation. Ques- 
tions arise as to adequacy and comparability 


even within a given country. IVIoveover, in ordet 
to get a complete picture of the strike problem, 
it is nece.ssary to cemsider not alone numbei 
of strikes but also number of persons affected, 
trade union membership and the size of the 
wage earning population. In only a few studies 
has there been any attcrn]n to make the neces- 
sary correlations. Temporary or unusual factors 
also, if not allowed for, may lead to unjustified 
inferences. Thus in the United States in the 
jieriod i(S<Si to 1905 there were 36,757 .strikes 
involving h,72S’,04(S pc'r.sons, an average of 1470 
strikes and 269,122 strikers a year. In the 17- 
year perkxl covered in tlie second seric'S, i(^i6- 
32, 31,<S<S9 strikes vvc're reported with a total of 
i6,iXS, 8K5 strikers, or an average of 1875 
strikes and 928,758 .strikers a year. The average 
number of strike's is thus 27 percent higher and 
the average number of strikers 254 percent 
higher than in the earlier period. But the major 
proportion of tliis increa.sc' is to bc' accounted for 
by the unusual .strike activity in the yc;ars 
1916 22 inclusive, when the average number of 
strikers was 1 ,771 ,760 per year, and especially in 
the years i()i() and 1920, w hen the number and 
severity of strikes reached an unusual peak in 
other countries as wc'll. 

Account must be taken too of the preponder- 
ance in ev'cry c'ountry of thrc'c or four industries 
in the figure's of strike's and lockouts and their 
increasingly large coverage' as conflicts shifted 
from local to nation wide scope. In the United 
States coal mining, clothing manufacture, build- 
ing and textile's were responsible for nearly 
75 perex'Tit of the disputes betwenm 1926 and 
1932. d’lu' ('onstruetion industry, characterized 
by local .strike's, is first in the nurnher of strikes 
but third in tlie Tiumbe'r f)f strikers. In CjJreat 
Britain in years when the number of disputes 
reached high peaks, mining and the cotton 
spinning industry have* ae'coiinted fe)r a large 
proportion. In 1926, altlxxigli there were 
levver strikes in mines and ijuarries than in any 
other year of that ek'cade, the number of 
persons involve'el was more than twice as great 
as in any other year. In the period between 19 10 
and 1924 in (ireat Britain, although 48 percent 
of the dispute's involved 1 00 persons or fewer, and 
41 percent looo persons or fewer, the disputes 
afTee'ting 5000 or more workers accounted for 
71 percent of all strikers and 83 percent of the 
time lost. 

'i’he question has frequently been raised 
whether, evon in strikes that are “won,” possible 
gains are not outweighed by the wage loss alone. 
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From the point of view of the community as a 
whole the question must take into account not 
only the loss of wages hut employers’ loss of 
profits and the loss to society through direct or 
indirect interference with its activities. Any 
attempt to estimate these losses in money terms 
must result in failure. 'Fhe most intangible item 
is of course tlie indirect cost to business gener- 
ally; but the direct lo.ss to the einj)loyer involved 
in the strike is almost equally difficult to com- 
pute, since profits ar<‘ intluenced bv many 
factors, of which the labor conflict is but one. 
Nor can the losses to strikers i)e gauged satis- 
factorily, since it is by no means ciTtain that the 
wage loss can be reckoned hv multiplying the 
average wage by the number of man days k'sl. 
Most industries are somewhat seasonal and th(‘ 
time lost in a strike is frequently made up by 
W'ork during wdiat would other\vist‘ be the dull 
season. 'Fhe average duration ol strikes in the 
United States in the great^^st strike year, iqig, 
w’as 34 day.s; it w'as 51 days in i()2i, the highest 
in the current series of records, and otily ib in 
1931 and 1932. For the period 191b- 32 the 
average yearly duration oi‘ strikes was 2b days; 
for the period 1881- 1905 it was 25.4 days. 

Equally inconclusive are judgments as to the 
social co.st involved in settlement of disputes by 
.strikes. On one side of the balance sheet may be 
included the heritage of bitterutss between em- 
ployers and workers and between strikers and 
strike breakers, the loss of morale which some- 
times accompanies a prolonged strike and the 
rupturing of clome.stie and community ties 
through the migration of workers who are un- 
able to sec it through. Against these items must 
be weighed, in each individual ca.se, the social 
cost of acquiescence. 

Whatever the facts may be, the great mass of 
legislation in every industrial country designed 
to promote the peaceful settlement of ilispiites or 
to penalize strikes is evidence of a belief that the 
cost of such strife is too great. Much of this 
legislation, when wisely adrnini.slcred, has been 
helpful. It has not, however, brought an end to 
industrial conflict. Strikes continue even in 
countries of compulsory arbitration or where 
strikes have been declared illegal. 

The explanation for the tenacity with which 
the workers cling to the strike lies in the double 
purpose for which it is employed. Its first 
purpose is to secure protection in the enjoyment 
of recognized rights, and sucli progress as 
society as a whole tends to sanction. The 
second purpose is to a degree revolutionary ir. 
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character. This is clearly evident in the strikes 
designed to move the government to any sort of 
action. It is a substitution of the organized 
workers for society as a whole in the field of 
political power. Hut even in the strikes w here the 
aims apj>ear to lie solely in the industrial field 
and within the recognized area of the trade 
agreement there is usually, whether clearly 
understood or not by the strikers themsedves, 
something more. It is a ehallenge by a weaker 
group to the ruling forces in society, d he strike 
is not solely a demand for protection in the en- 
joyment of privileges or rights alreatly sanc- 
tioned; it ’s in parr a move in tlu‘ direction of new' 
rights d'he labor movement seek*- not alone the 
intcrpT'ctation and application of existing lau' hut 
the pociti\e achievement of nevs law. 'Fhis is 
what makes compulsory arbitration in the long 
run a vain weapon against strikt‘s. 'Fhe labor 
struggle from the dawn of reeortled liistory has 
been u movement both for protection and for 
status. In a soei(‘ty in which tliere is economic 
inequality it is this inequality which makes die 
strike inevitab!<\ 

John A. Fitch 
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SI'ROJNOWSKl, TIIERONIM (1752-1^15), 
Polish physioenit. Strojnovvski was ctlucatccl at 
the convent of th(‘ Piarists and later, as a mem- 
ber of that order, taii,ii[ht for tliree y<‘ars at the 
famous Collegium Nfibiliiiin. In 17(80 he was 
apjxiintcd jirofessor of natural law and eco- 
nomics at the Academy of N’ilna. Subsequently 
he became rector of this institution and con- 
tribiitetl greatly to its develojnnent as the cul- 
tural center of the Polish frontier. Tn 1785 lie 
published his chief work, iYauka prmva przy- 
rcxhoneuo . . . ('The theory of natural law, 
Vilna 1785, 3rd ed. 1805), which w^on him w'ide 
recognition. In 1787, while traveling abroad, he 
came into contact with Beccaria, IMoschati and 
Inibbroni and was elected to membership in the 
Academy of Science of hdorence and of Rome. 

Strojnow’ski was one of the leading Polish 
physiocrats, d’he princijdes of physiocracy found 
wide acce]dance in Poland because of the tradi- 
tional close intellectual contact lietween France 
and Poland and also becau.se of the high position 
accorded to agriculture in the physiocratic sys- 
tem. While Strojnowski followed the broad out- 
lines of physiocratic theory, he undenstCKid how- 
to adapt its principles to the economic and social 
conditions of his country; his physiocratic sys- 
tem was a theory in (.lefense of the oppressed 
classes, aiming in particular at the emancipation 
of the peasantry, the single largest class in Po- 
land. He advocated the complete exemption from 
taxation of the “craftsmen, traders and others’* 
whose earnings w ere just suiheient to maintain 
their customary standard of living and, along 
with other physiocrats, sponsored the introduc- 
tion for the lirst lime of a tax on the landed 


gentry; this was the contribution of the tenth 
a tax w^hich approximated the ideal of 
Quesnay. In his pica for complete frtx*dom in 
internal and international trade he went beyond 
the tlu‘ory of the j)hysiocrats and ap}>roachcd 
closely that of Adam Smith. Strojnowski’s 
views in general exerted a profound inllut'nce on 
the Polish statesmen ol the Four ^'ears Parlia- 
ment, jxirticularly on Stas/ic and Kolhttaj, the 
leading protagonists of the constitution of May 
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STROSSM A VF:R , J ( )ST P J I dL\ j ( 1 8 j 5- 1905), 
Croatian nationalist. Strossmascr studietl at the 
lhii\ersity of Pest atul cntcretl the Catholic 
church, where he rose rapidly by virtue ol his 
unusual ability. In 1847 he was appointed di* 
rector of the ,‘\ugustincutn, an imjtortant theo- 
logical seminary in \ ienna, and tw'o years later 
he became bishop of Djakavo. 

Strossmayer is one of the outstanding figures 
in the history of South Slav thought. He was the 
lirst great exponent of the Jug(/slav ideal, the 
spiiritual heir of the lllyrianism of (iaj, which 
had so greatly impressed him in his student 
days. Idle Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and Bulgars 
he ri‘gartled as branches of one great family 
which should be unitetl. He tiid not, however, 
envisage a South Slav union as an immediate 
po.s.sibility and accordingly he contemplated not 
the di.s.solution of the Austro-Hungarian ICmpire 
but rather its transformation into a federal state 
in winch the South Slavs should constitute one 
unit, A tireless projnigandist, Strossmayer de- 
voted himself to assisting the South Slav peo- 
ples, especially the Croats, and to promoting 
unity among them. His spirit dominatetl the 
nationalist party; the article of 1861 which es- 
tablished the indc{)endence of Croatia within 
its historical bouiularies, with the understanding 
that its constitutional relationship to Hungary 
would be regulated, was his achievement. Be- 
lieving that the basis of nationalism for the Slavs 
iiiust be a luiowledge of their cultural heritage^ 
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Strosemayer persistently stimulated and encour- 
aged research in this field. Through his efTorts 
the Jugoslav Academy of Sciences and Aits, 
Avhich tended to be “tlie literary half-way house 
of the whole race,” was established in iShh at 
Zagreb, and the I’niversity of Zagreb was 
founded in 1874. Strossniayer also reorgani/ed 
the sccondai*y school system in Dalmatia anc 
Croatia. A liberal in church doctrine, he at- 
tempted to rtH:oncile the Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic churches in the hope of removing one 
of the obstacles to South Slav unity. 

Although during the jS()o’s Strossmaver was 
active in politics, }u‘ Avas not fitted for political 
intrigue. Essentially an enthusiast inspiring 
others with his own ideals, he exerted a pro- 
found influence upon sevtaal gineratioiu. of 
Slavs, especially the Croatians. 
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Strossniayer” in MonJr .slarr, n.s., \ol. i\, pt. 1 (1927) 
379-405; SetoT\-Watson, R. W T/ic Sot 4 thrrn Slai' 
QucsiioJi (London 1911) eh. vi 

STRliGCLE FOR FXIS'rFNCE. XVe Evoi.u- 

'I'i L /N ; Sl<: LF-1 *RES 1 :k V A' l’I ( )N . 

strove, GEORG ADAM (ihitj-cp), Ger- 
man jurist. Struve was professor at the Dni- 
versily of Jena and also a Saxon priv\ counse lor. 
In his universily days he became ac(|uainted 
with Heinrich Hahn and Hermann C-onring; the 
Litter as one ('f the leaders ol the revival of 
Ocrinan hnv introduced him to German legal 
antiepiities. Although his si lentilie and practical 
activity w^as coincident with that of both 
Conring and Carpzov, Struve may justly be 
ranked wath them by reason oi tin important 
ndc he played in the tlev^elopment e’ die seienet* 
of German private kuv. His Junsprudcfiita 
nmiano-gcrmanica fitrcfists (Jena 1670; new ed. 
by J. G. Schaumlmrg and 1 .. Aleneke, I'rankfort 
1771) remained until tlie beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the most celebrated and in- 
fluential general legal textbook. It lield this 
eminence because it treated not only the 
Justinianian law but also the Cierman common 
law, usiis viodcrtius pandcctarutHy which was 
adapted to Cierman legal recjuiremenls ami in 
addition explained (iermanic h'gal concepts. In 
view of tJie fact that the artificial Ramistic 
method was still in vogue, Struve’s clear. 
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systematic and empirical method, which indeed 
he was the first to introduce into jurisjiriulence, 
W'as the more remarkalde. CLilled “tlie little 
Struve,” to distinguish it from the author’s 
Syntagma juris civil is universi (2 vols., Jena 
i()5S (>3), which later appeared as Syntagma 
jurisprudentiae secundum ardincm pandertarum 
com innatum (2 vols., Jena 1687; new ed., 3 vols., 
Nuremberg 173S), the work was often annotated 
and translated. It appeared also in a Cierman 
v ersion, jurisprudenz odcr J ^erfassung dcr land- 
iiblichcn Richtc (Merseburg i()<S9; 4th etl. by 
H. E. I'hircke, L'rankfort 1718), which closely 
resembles the l/.itin original. 

In his metaphysical conception Struve rc*- 
gard»‘d the law as derived from (iod, who lias 
im]ilanted in all men recta ratio ^ the source of 
jus nafuralr. Tlu‘ law of the stale, however, is 
deten lined by the majestas ol the contemporary 
Sfnereign. d'hus it is necessar.^ to return to 
einjurieism, to pun- ]>ositive law, which for 
Stniv'e is compounded id jus .scriptum And jus non 
script iiniy or consuctudo. He then applies this 
doctrine to the legal situation in (icTtiiany, 
classifying its iaw into local anti common law. 
’Fhe latter is dividet) into jus cacsarcum (imperial 
recesses and ortlinanees), reet‘ived Justinianian 
hwjus poniijicum and mores sivv consuetudines in 
imperio unn ersa/iter, I'his division of German 
law became classic. 

JoHANNI-'S BaHMANN 

(JofjMi/r. Simtziny, R. von, and Landshi-r^, Iv., 

( Jeu ho iiif iter drul\(tien Rri tityn is^rnsi tuiffy 3 vols. 
iS.So 1910) vol. ii, j>. 145-64. 

STUBBS, WTIJdAM (1825-1001), British 
historian. Stubbs was born in York.sbire and 
studied at Christ Church, Oxfortl, wliere under 
the influence of the dVactarian nKivemciit he 
became a high ehurehnian. He was ordained in 
1850 and served as country clergyman until 
1866. His routine duties and jiroximily to J.on- 
don, along w ith his prodigious industry, letl him 
to publish many learned articles, to comjiile his 
Registrum sacrum anglicanum (Oxford 1858, 2iul 
ed. i 8()7) and to build the foundations of his 
massive scholarship. In 1864 he edited his first 
volume in the Rolls Series of mediaeval chron- 
icles, lately estal)lished by the government, and 
soon became the most eminent and productive 
of the scholars who contributed to that series. 

In 1866 he was appointed regius professor of 
hi.story at Oxford. He planned to create there a 
school of liistorical research but, like many 
others, was unable to withstand the influence 
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that put history so largely in the hands of the 
tutors and directed its study toward the passing 
of examinations. This, however, gave him more 
leisure to continue the production of his long 
series of editions of mediaeval chroniclers, to 
contribute to the Diciiomiry of (Christian Biog- 
raphy and tlK‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities 
and to publish the three volumes of his Con- 
stitutional History (f England (London 1874-78, 
5th ed. i89i-(;h). He edited in all nineteen 
volumes in the Rolls Series with learned intro- 
ductions, which liave since been separately 
})ublished as Historical Introductions to the Rolls 
Series (ed. by A. Ila.ssall, London 1902). 'Lhe 
Constitutional History^ more scliolarly than any 
other constitutional history of any other coun- 
try, has sf> imj')osed itself f)ri all later writing on 
that subject that students have found it difficult 
to emancipate themselves from its influence, 
even when a new approach to the subject has 
evidently been called for. Nevertheless, his 
conception of the English limited monarchy as 
the normal form of government, his belief in 
early 'reutonic self-government and his stress 
on Parliament as a legislative body have had to 


STUCKENBERG, JOHN HENRY WII > 
BURN (1835-1903), German American soci - 
ologist. Stuckeribcrg, who was born in Hanover 
came to the United States in childhood. After 
graduating from Wittenl^erg College, Ohio, he 
returned to Germany, where he studied theology 
in the universities of Halle, Gottingen, Berlin 
and Tubingen. He then serv'ed for several years 
as a Lutheran pastor in Iowa and Pennsylvania. 
Before joining the Wittenberg faculty, of which 
he was a member between 1873 and 1880, he 
had with W. L. (iage tratislated parts of Ilagen- 
bach’s X 'orlesungen iiher IVesen und Ceschichte 
der Reformation as German Rationalism (Edin- 
burgh 1865) and had written the History of 
the Augshurg Confession (Philadelphia i8b8). In 
1880 after the appearance of the first edition of 
his (Christian Sociology (New York 1880) he went 
to Berlin for further study and research and 
there served as pastor of the luiglish speaking 
congregation, later the American (dmreh. He 
became intimately associated with and was 
greatly influenced by Adolf Stiicker, the founder 
of the Berlin Inner Mission work and leader of 
the Christian Socialists in the German Reichs- 


yiekl to later criticism. In other resj)ccts writers 
liiive rather extended than corrected liis work. 

When in 1884 Stubbs was made bishop of 
Chester, his work as a historian was virtually 
ended. He threw himself with devotion into his 
work as bishop and took high church ground in 
the controversies of the time on questions of 
ecclesiastical government. 

Stubbs’ principal achievements were to put 
at the disposal of scholars a vast mass of previ- 
ously obscure material, to set an example of 
unflagging industry, thoroughness and self- 
effacement in historical scholarship and to write 
the first comprehensive work on English con- 
stitutional history. 

Edward P. Cheynky 

Consult: Hutton, W. II., Letters of William Stubbs 
(London igo4), with biblioj^raphy p. 409-15; Mait- 
land, F. VV., in Efif^lish Historical Revieu\ vol. xvi 
(1901) 417-26; Quarterly Rei'ietu, vol. eeii (1905) 1-34; 
Bernont, Charles, in Revue historique, vol. Ixxvi (1901) 
463-()6; “Bishop Stubbs” in CAiurch Quarterly Re~ 
rie 7 L\ vol. Hi (1901) 280-99; (iooch, G. P., History 
and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (2nd ed. 
Londt)n 1913) p. 340-46; Royal Historical Society, A 
Bihlin}ff(iphy of die Historical Works of Dr. Creigh- 
Dr, Stubbs, . . . , by W. A. Shaw (London 
i()03) p. 15-23: Pctit-Dutaillis, C. E., and Lefcbvre, 
Cjeor^H's, Studies and Notes Supplementary to Stubbs* 
Constitutional History, tr. by W. E. Rhodes and 
otlu ns, l)ni\’eisity of Manchester, Publications, His- 
torical series, nos. 7, 22 and 53, 3 vols. (Manchester 
» 908-29) 


tag. Stuckenberg came to he regarik‘d as a leader 
among American intellectuals and students in 
Berlin and w’as one of the strongest cultural links 
between (Germany and the United States, shar- 
ing that distinction with Andrew D. White and 
Bayard Taylor. It was during this }>eriod that 
he wrote his Life cf Immanuel Kant (London 
1882), The Final Science (New' York 1885), 
Introduciion to the Study ff Philosophy (New 
York 1888) and The Age and the Church (Ilari- 
ford 1893). llpon his return to the United States 
in 1894 settled in Cambridge. It was in this 
second period of residence in the United States 
that he wrote Tendencies in German Thought 
(Hartford 1896), The Social Problem (York, Pa. 
1897), Introduction to the Study cf Sociology 
(New York 1898) and Sociology, the Science of 
Human Society (2 vols.. New York 1903). In 
sociology he was an idealist and intcllectualist, 
stressing the evolution of sociological concepts 
and social forms. He was the first in the United 
States to formulate a Christian sociology. 

L. L. Bernard 

F.-K. IxRUGEP 

Consult: Barnes, H. E., “The Social and Political 
'Pheories of J. 11 . W. Stuckenberg?” in Lutheran Quar- 
terly, vol. li (1921) 389-404; Pihlblad, C. T., “Tlie 
Sociolojry of 1 . II. W. Stuckenberg?” in Ohio Sociolo- 
gist, vol. ii (1928) no. 2; Posada, Adolfo, Frincipios de 
sociologia, 2 vols. (2nd ed. Madrid 1929) vol. i, p. 
391-97, 
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SUAREZ, FRANCISCO (1548-1617), Spanish 
theologian and legal philosopher. Snare/ entered 
the Society of Jesus in his seventeenth year and 
after completing his studies in philosophy and 
theology taught these subjects in \arious Span- 
ish and Italian universities. From 15(^7 to 16 it) 
he was a professor at Coimbra, Portugal. The 
outstanding philosopher of the sixteentli cen- 
tury Spanish school of law, Suarez exerted a 
profound influence upon scholastic thought and 
upon the philosophy of politics and law, es- 
pecially international law. 

His Tractutm dr Icifibiis ac Dvo Ir^islatore 
(1612) is a detailed treatise on law, the systems 
of law and their interrelationships. Starting u ith 
the Platonic categories t)f law- di\ine, celestial, 
natural and human — Siiaivz disc.srds the second 
as either superfluous or erroneous 'The divine, 
he holds, is the equivalent of \\ luit tlie tl icologian 
calls eternal law, in so far it exists in ( hnl 
Ilinisclf, and temporal Lnv, in so far as it is 
proposed immediately by (loti, although outsitle 
of Him. The other two categories in PUuo’s di- 
vision Suarez calls natural and positi\e law rt* 
spectively. 1 le defines naluiMl law as “that which 
dwells within the human mind for the ])ur])ose ol 
distinguishing the ujiright from the base.” d’his 
is so not because execution of this law is natural 
or arises from necessity but because it is a jU'op- 
erty of nature which Gotl Himself imposes. In a 
certain .sense therefore natural law may be called 
divine. 1 luman positive* law is defined by Suarez 
as “a firecejit, common, just and .stable, and 
sulficiently promulgated,” supplementing the 
general principles of natural and divine lawx In 
:his connection he discusses many very interest- 
ing problems: whether the law is intended to 
improve subjects; what persons are obligatial by 
it; what kinds of change are pixssible; and the 
cpiestion of the unwritten law' calk'd custom. 

Most significant, however, are h\< cliapters on 
international law, which mark Suarez as one of 
the founders of that science. Here he e.stablishes 
for the first time a ckrar distinction between na- 
tural law and the law' of nations, 'fhe latter he 
designates as positive law based upon custom, 
although it may be derived in large part from 
natural reason. International law' moreover, un- 
like natural law, is not immutable. Suarez also 
discusses the necessity of an as.sociation of 
sovereign states and of a body of law to regulate 
it, basing the need for such an association upon 
the moral and political unity w hich exists among 
all peoples. His further contributions to inter- 
national law are contained in Opiis de iriphei 
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Tirtutc thruJngica (1621); the .section on charity 
includes a disputation on w'ar which is an ex- 
cellent summation of the pre\ ailing ideas of the 
Spanish school and which gives evidence of the 
deeply moral point of view' }>ervading all of 
Suarez’ writings. 

His ])olitical doctrines are to be found in /)r- 
fcnsio Jidri futliolicar . . . udvrrsm anglicmmr 
svctac errorrs ( ibi3), a replv to the theorv of the 
divine right of kings as propounded by James i 
of England. Suarez maintains that government 
depends uj)on the consent ol the governed; that 
political sf>\t‘reigntv, ( r the sujueme civil pow'er, 
IS granted immediatt'ly by (loti to men as.sociat- 
ed togt‘ther ii a state, or [xadect political eoin- 
munitN. Aceordinglv this pow'<*r does not reside 
’ll one person or in the special association ot the 
manv but m tlu* laitire people or body oi the 
eoir.nunit'\'. It mav bt‘ conferred upon a single 
priiRc or monarch through the ^'oluntary con- 
s<'nt of the people or by tlie voluntary ek'ction ol 
the king, to whr)m the community transfers its 
power. Once a stable and perpetual traiister has 
been m.idt', tlu're is no need (or a new election or 
further con.st'tn. In the case of })eo})les in- 
voluntarily subjected to kings throiigli w’ars, 
w’hetlier just or un|usl, title to the exercise* of the 
royal power arises otily by prescription. Suarez 
condemns as filse the opinion that a tyrant may 
be* killeel by any subje'cl, holding that authority 
to punish is not the attribute ol the ]>rivale in- 
dix'idual. 'J’hi* e*nlire commonwe'alth, by a ])ublic 
and common council e>f the cities ami leaders, 
mav, howwer, depose a tyrannical rule*r; but 
this must be “tlone ])rudenlly without greater 
detriment to the people.” 

Suarez alsei attaine-d lame as a theologian. His 
Dispufatiofu's mclaphysu ar (2 \ols., 1597) was 
the last great study in .scholastic philoso})hy. ddie 
spirit which Suare:z introeiuced into his sj^ecii- 
lations helped to prepare the w'ay for neo- 
scholasticism. 

Hkrukut Wright 

\Vorh^\ Opera onniia, 2K vols, (ru*u fil. by .Michel 
Antlrc and Cduirlus Herton, Paiis iSql) 7S). 

(Jnmulf: Ftiinii'aa Suarez; Addresses lu (Jiutr/uefuora- 
tinn af Ills Oaiiti ihutiint la ] ntematiarud luac and 
PolilKs, ed. l>v Herbert Wrii^ht (Wasliinuton 
Scott, James Brown, 'J'fte Spanish Oru^in aj Jnlenui- 
tional LuiC (Washington kmS), especially p, 71-111; 
Blappert, lOuj^en, Franz Suarez a/s \ dlkerreehtler 
(Dirmstadt 1014); Wallace, 'riiomas 1 ’,, “ddie Po- 
litical Philosoi>by of Suarez” in American ('atholic 
Philosophical Association, Proi ceilnu’s, vol. vii (Balti- 
more 1931 ) p. 105; Rohlolf, 1 a*o, Der Katnpf urn die 
Staatshoheit in Orossbritannien (Weissenfcls 1931) p, 
20 - 32 . 
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SUAREZ, Kj\RL CiOTTLIEB (1746-98), fundamentally unaltered for over a century un 


(icrnian jurist. Suarez, or Svarez as he called 
himself, was not, as might be supposed from his 
name, of Spanish ancestry. His family name, 
originally Schwartz, was changed by his father, 
a councilor and advcKate. Born in Schweidnitz 
in Lower Silesia, Suarez j^assed his youth in the 
tragic atmosphere of the wars of hVedcrick the 
Cireat. He then studied in Frankfort on the Oder 
and began his juristic carc(‘r in Breslau, wLere 
he was instrumental in establishing a Schlesw'ig 
credit institution and in the reform of university 
and Gymnamim education. In the year 1780 
he was called to Berlin by Chancellor von 
Carrner. Hen* he was entrusted with the task of 
preparing a general legal code. He thus had the 
opportunity to embody in legislative form the 
great ideals of the law of nature and the En- 
lightenment, such as freedom of religion and 
conscience, the separation of powers and the 
independence of the judiciary. Suarez was 
further honored with the responsibility of 
schooling the croun prince in the legal and 
political sciences. His jnipil, who was twenty- 
two yciirs old and very impressionable, readily 
absorbed the ideal view of life and juristic 
dcK’trine of his teacher, who fulfilled his duties 
W'ith disinterestedness and deep earnestness. 
It was due to Suarez’ teaching that the later 
King hVederick William iii w'as so well versed 
in the new governmental forms. Indeed the 
entire so-called Stein-Hardenberg legislation 
was but the embodiment of the ideas of Suarez. 

'The Prussian general code contained civil 
law, criminal Luv aiul an unusually large amount 
of public Uuv. It regulated education as wdl as 
the law of the various estates; as the law' of the 
inercliant class it cf)mprises the whole of com- 
mercial law'. 'Phe language of the code is simple, 
but since it is also casuistically explicit it is 
rather voluniinous. Published in 1791, it w^as 
suspended in 179a because of its rule relating 
to “prerogative judgments”; that is, decisions 
of the monarch in matters in w hich the ordinary 
courts were competent. When the code was 
finally proclaimetl in 1794 under the title 
Allt'f^cmcirirs Landrecht fiir die prcimischen 
Staatcfiy the prerogative provision and many 
others were omitted. The unified law of 
the Prussian monarchy proved to have very 
beneficent results and became the model for 
later (nTinan legislations, as, for example, in 
Austria. As a result of this rc'ception it was 
adopted in the other German states and in 
several Swiss cantons. Suarez’ work remained 


til it was abrogated by the German Civil Code. 

Eberiiard von Kunssberg 

Consult: Stcilzcl, Adolf, Carl Gottlieb Svarez (Berlin 
1885); StintzinR, R. v*tm, and Landsberjf, E., Ge- 
schichte dcr deutsihen Rechtszvissemchaf t ^ 3 vols. (Mu- 
nich 1 880-1 g 10) vol. iii, pt. i, p. 469-70; Schroder, 
R. K. H., Lehrbuch der dcutschcn Rerhfsfiesehichte (6th 
ed. by E. von Kiinssberj^, Berlin 1922) p. 1015. 

SUBMARINE WARFARE. See Warfare. 

SUBSIDIES. In its broadest application the 
term subsidy refers to a great variety of grants, 
loans and allowances, including financial assist- 
ance by one authority to another within the state 
(sec Grants-in-Aid) and by one state to another 
(see Loans, Intergovernmental). It also com- 
prises governmental financial assistance which 
is based on a specific sum jier unit of an article 
produced, imported or exported {see Bounties). 
In its narrower meaning, howe^cr, as used in 
this discussion the term is confined to financial 
or other aid given, without equivalent recom- 
pense, by governments, government agencies or 
government owned corporations to jiromote or 
preserve private enterprise in industry, trade, 
commerce and agriculture. Subsidies always in- 
volve an actual outlay hi cash or in kind (usually 
land) by governments or government agencies 
or assistance, benefits or promises which might 
lead to government expenditure. They thus 
effect a shift in the national income, since in the 
last analysis the government must use for special 
purpose's and for the benefit of a small part of 
the community funds which have been derived 
from general taxation. Since subsidies are always 
calculated to increase the profitableness of the 
enterprise beyond its extent in an entirely un- 
aided free market, they change the competitive 
position of different parties in either the domes- 
tic or the foreign market. ’Eariffs, which in many 
countries are still the most frequent form of 
government interference with the competitive 
situation in markets for the benefit of individual 
interests, arc not subsidies, since no govern- 
mental expenditure is involved. Financial help 
by governments for educational institutions can 
be considered a subsidy only in cases where they 
arc carried on as private enterprises and on a 
competitive basis W'ith others. Governmental 
grants for the purpose of lowering the price of 
food, fuel and other necessaries for certain 
classes of the population arc not subsidies, since 
they are not intended to help individual busi' 
nesses or to increase their profit. 
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A Strict classification of the forms in which 
subsidies arc granted is very ditficult. 'J'he dis- 
tinction between “direct’* and “indirect” sub- 
sidies, depending on whether an actual go\ eni- 
niental outlay of money is in\'olvcd, pro\es in 
practise to be hardly feasible and without much 
significance. Cases in which a certain amount of 
money is actually paid to the enterprises in 
t|ucstion are perhaps rarer than fonnerlv, but 
they still occur frequently, in modern times 
governiTients often use methods which disguise 
the real purpose but wdiich, sooner or laUT, lead 
to government expenditure. Lo.ms are granted 
where credit from pri\ate source's would not be 
obtainable atid with the tacit understanding tliat 
the money may not be n'paid Sometimes Iojtls 
are given or j)rocured by th'‘ state on much moie 
favorable terms as to repayment or amotlization 
than would otherwise be oluamabli . Interea 
rates may be lowered, either b^' .idual additUMial 
jKiyment by the stale to the l^ank granting the 
credit or by the state's serving as gmuanto’' t» 
the lending bank. In other cases in wliich tlie 
reliability of domestic or, more fn^qucntly, for- 
eign customers is uncertain governments make 
possible sales to them by guaranteeing payments; 
sometinu's these subsidies are on an insurance 
i)asis. Not infrequently governments pay prices 
above those ruling in the market, thus allmving 
the party concerned to make an additional prolit 
at the e\j>cnse of tlie general pui)lic. More 
recently governments have subsidized industries 
by making contributions to tlieir wage bills or 
by assuming or canceling some of the cost of 
social insurance which these industries have to 
carry. Tax exenqitions constitute another com- 
mon form of subsidy. Although in such cases 
governments are actually not speiuiing money, 
such cxeinj^tions, from the viev. point of eco- 
nomics and public finance, hav'c the same sig- 
nificance as the other forms oi subsidies. 7 ’hc 
same is true wlien governinenls graiit exemp- 
tions from import duties; this is sometimes done 
for importation of machinery or material in- 
tended to be used for the establishment or 
development of home industry. Ibequently sub- 
sidies take the fonn of government ct^ntributions 
to freight cost and to ocean and air mail service. 
Contributions to freight, however, especially 
preferential railway or shipping rates, are very 
often bounties. Also in many cases in which 
certain premiums are granted by governments 
bounties are usually involved but not subsidies. 

New methods of subsidizing private busi- 
nesses have been invented particularly during 
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the depression following 1929. In connection 
with programs of public works subsidies have 
been given in forms which were not previously 
emjdoyed and to an un]M’eeedenled e.xlent. An 
outstanding example is the Keconstructu^n I'i- 
nanee Corporation in the Uniteil Slates, which 
made loans in large sums and in many cases 
where private credit would have been entirely 
unobtainable and where bankruptcy or collapse 
would have been iiiiav'oiilable. The system or- 
ganizetl in Germany tf) make cash grants to 
private businesses out of money derived from 
arbitrage transactions with Cierman foreign 
bonds or from iltderred intert'sl payments on 
siieh bonds diJ not involve subsidies iu tlie strict 
St use, ;i»ict‘ no gov cniment expenditure was en- 
lailed. Tliis whole scheme, however, could not 
h.ive been evolved aiul carried througii without 
governmental help and supervision. Sul->sidies 
varv widely as to their duration; some are given 
only once, some are given intermittently, reg- 
ularly for a certain j>eriod or permanently. 

Economic history offers numerous instances 
of governnuM'tal help accorded to individual 
interests in using public funds. Very often it 
would be tlifiicult to d<*termine exactly whether 
a grant made woiiKl fall within the limits of a 
subsidy or of a bounty or of a similar govern- 
mental allowance. Subsidies were a frequent 
requisite of <x*(yiiomic policy under mercantilism 
and were still used well into the eighteenth 
century. With the rising influence of Adam 
Smith, the slow growth of democratic govern- 
ments and the more liln^ral era in t'eoruHnic 
policy the use of subsidies slowed down, al- 
though governments in most countries never 
altogether ceased helping individual interests. 
Ihit except for all forms of transportation subsi- 
dies in the strict sense of the term were more 
seldom used in that jn-riod, not the least because 
discussions in parliaments, chiefly on the budget, 
made outright subsidies undesirable. During 
and after the World War, however, subsidies 
were revived in almost all countries, and they 
are now a very considerable element in economic 
policy. 

'J'hc motives for subsidies always have been 
manifold, although not seldom concealed. Sub- 
sidies are advocated and granted for economic, 
military', or “national,” and social piiq^xscs, in 
many cuvses for numerous combinations of these. 
'I'hose supported on economic grounds include: 
financial aid given to undeveloped industries and 
sometimes referred to as “educational” subsi- 
dies; subsidies to forestall an emergency; and 
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thost* Vvhicli are calculated to preserve an indus- 
try. Sufisidics with educational purposes have 
ahviiys heen known. Widely used to encouraj:j[e 
production, they played a lar^t* role in alrno.st 
all countries in developing the sliipjung industry 
and tin* railway system, as exemplilied in the 
land tlonations t(> railroad comj^anies hy the 
government of the United Slates and of Uanada, 
and they are now very fn‘(|uent in the dt'N'elop- 
ment of aviation. Subsidies calculattui to meet 
a special emergency multiplit‘d particularly after 
the war in some of the belligerent couiitric^s. 
'Jdie outstanding instances in that period were 
the subsidy to the coal industry and the trade 
facilities act in (Jreat Britain. FurthtTmore sii!^- 
sidies to meet a s])ecial situation have often been 
adopted since the onset ol the tlepression in 
I ddiese ha\'e betai given in various forms, 
either to jn*<‘vent further aggravation of the de- 
]iression, esjuvially to key industries, to mort- 
gage institutions, banks, railways and the like, 
or to stimulate biisiness through j>rograms of 
W’ork creation, tax exenijition, wage assistance 
and so on. When countries aim at .self-sufli- 
ciency, they nearly always resort to “jirotcx't- 
ing,” or a.ssisting, jiarticular industries by tariffs 
or by subsidies, which are initially su]’»]>osed to 
be only a temporary, educational help but which 
very often beconu* a permaiuMit institution. In 
practise such subsidies may be very similar to 
governnK'iital aid in support of industries or 
trades which, becau.se of new (k'velopments at 
home or abroail, couUl not survive in entirely 
free coiupetiti\ markets. 

Subsidies for mllit.irv, or national, ]>urposes 
are much mor<* fretpicnt than is commonly sup- 
jiosed d’hey are Iret-iuently concealed in a more 
or less ingenious way and are ju'eferably given 
to armament, clKTtiical and steel industries. 
Sometimes they are identical with subsidies 
which are granted to inert'ase or sivurc self- 
sufficiency in sjHvial helds, jiarticularly in agri- 
culture. Subsidies for means of transportation 
are moreover often justified on military grounds. 

Subsidic‘s in connection with large housing 
programs, slum clearing and the like are sought 
for j>urposes of social betterment. Such subsi- 
dies were extensively emjdoyed after the war, 
esj)ecially in Europe. 'Fhe so-called productive 
unemployment aid, through w'hich unemploy- 
ment benefits are turned over to employers as 
an allowance for their cost of production, is a 
subsidy for which social motives are advanced. 

The economic, political and social ramifica- 
tions of subsidies are manifold and complex. 


(ieneralizations in this connection are unwTu' 
ranted, for tlie special circumstances in each 
individual case and the concrete facts must he 
studit'd before a definite judgment is possible. 
The decision as to the advisability of subsidies 
should always be bast'd on an t'xamination de- 
signed to determine whether the results wFich 
may be achieved will justify the costs iin olved: 
the burden upon the budget, the partial up- 
setting of the functions of frt'e markets, the 
artificial maintenance of jirofitableness in private 
businesses, the shift in national income wfth all 
its far reaching consequences, the diversion of 
capital into “unnatnrar’ channels and la.st but 
not least the effects on llie inttTuatifinal division 
of labor, d'he.se elfects might interfere consitler- 
ahly with economic relations w ith foreign coun- 
tries anti with inUTuational trade treaties and 
might lead tt) similar actions abroad, d’he costs 
incurretl may be justified cbielly in cases where 
it is clear that a temporary emergency is inv()l\ cd 
and wlKTt' subsidies probably prevent much 
larger lo.s.ses involvetl ii) the closing down ol par- 
ticular intlustries aiul in the tlclerioration of 
large amounts of fixtxl capital. Moreover in cases 
wliere help is needed for “education” for a rela- 
tively sliort time a subsidy may be finind ad- 
visable. All other instances call for the utmost 
prudence. In circumstances in whicli govern- 
ment asistance is either advisahU* or for political 
reasons unavoidal^Ic subsidies should be pre- 
ferred to tariffs, since the effects of the former 
on the economic system and the j^rice structure 
are often much less harmful than those of tariffs. 
Finally, political implications are far frf)m negli- 
gible. Uorriiption is sometimes lied up with the 
subsidi/ing of private businesses at government 
e\]>ense, and tlierefore the greatest possible 
extent of publicity and the avoidance of all .secret 
measures are essential. 

O'l'ro Nathan 
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SUBIIRRS. A suburb is one of a cluster of 
coTTimunities iniruediately surrounditn^ the cen- 
tral city. Whereas the ancient city was conlineil 
within walls, the modern city, thanks to civil 
order and transit facilities, can spread in til 
directions over a series ot concentric zones of 
diminishing urban character unt il it merges w ith 
the open country, d'he nu tropolitan district 
typically includes also a iiiral tringe of intensi 
lied agricultural production catering to city 
markets, an unpopulated area for water sup[>ly, 
cxtensi\'e recreational areas and ]iossibly forest 
preserves. Com}dementary to the expansion of 
cities is their still wider attraction, which tends 
to concentrate an e\X‘r larger proportion of the 
total pojiulation in their tributary areas aiul to 
divide the whole nation into a collection of 
met ropol i ta n regi on s . 

d'he expansion aiul gratlual thinning out of 
any city take ]dace upon a particular terrain, 
which usually presents natural barriers to even 
development. ICxpansion first follows natural 
gateways; actual growth consecpientlv proceetls 
l)y a series of radial thrusts along these lines oi 
least resistance, so that intensi lied urban de- 
velopment is carried much jurther in .some 
directions than in others. 

'riic urban core is a limited area occujnetl by 
many people. The most conspicuous character- 
istic of the suburban zone is that fi \\(*r people 
occupy much more land. Ihjually tlistinctive, 
however, is the fact that all the suburbs com- 
bined decentralize only a fraction of the city’s 
total functions and thus remain f ragmentary and 
dependent communities. They have fewer major 
institutions than indepeiulent towns of etjual 
size, because the city performs part of their 
community functions and Ix-caiise they lack de- 
pendent hinterlands. Suburbs can exist only by^ 
virtue of a set of continuously active connections 
with the city. Dependence and intensity of inter- 
communication, subject to modification because 
of unequal radial expansion, are generally pro- 
portionate to the distance of the suburb from the 
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central city. Suburbs which existed as inde- 
pender.t communities before being caucht up 
into the metropolitan nexus .sometimes continue 
to show exceptional characteristics. 

Because the dejHMidence of all suburbs on the 
central city is only partial and luvau.se of the 
prior organization of tlieir territory into minor 
political units, their ]M)litical sejxiration fnnn the 
city leiuls to continue except as jiropiiujuity aiul 
the development <»f intensiw* luBan «'haracter 
make stronglv for annexation. Sociologicallv 
speaking. }h)wever, political status is no final 
eriterion of a suburb, which should include all 
areas, wiiether locatctl within or without city 
boundaihxs, iliat reflect the basic suburban 
charatt*. ri.siic^' 

Subnrl>s ditfer in t vpe because thost‘ elements 
of city hfe which have most easilv become de- 
eeiit’allzed under natural urban de\ (‘lopnuail do 
n(*r all move to the .same plaet*. The rt‘sidenlial 
.suburb represents the decentralization of con- 
sumption, the industrial suburb tlu‘ deevntrali- 
zaticMi of protluction. 1 leavy Industrie's and s[iaee 
con.suming t^!'•|^it facilities, such as railv\ay 
freight yartls and airj>orts, naturally si'ek sub- 
urban loeation where land is cIum]). ddu') in turn 
attract other tvpes of industry, thus civating 
distinctivelv industrial communities. In other 
cast's indu.stry remains eentralizial, while the 
homes and recreatunial pursuits of its wotkers 
are decentralized. 

Suburbs thus Raid to go to extrenu's, ’Fhe 
typical iiulustrial suburb is more t'xcliisivelv 
given over to iTulustry than tlu' central city; 
frequently it has a greater ])roportit)n of fonagn 
born population aiul, although it is less con- 
gested, it may accentuate all the evils of slum 
liousing arul social tlisorgani/ation. Resiiiential 
suburbs, on the contrary, often do not relleet 
any trace of the basic economic aetivilit's of the 
city, 'rhey .slum a larger proportion of married 
people and fretjuently also of elderly people. 
Because the wealthiest siihurhs are prt'emmenlly 
servant employing communities, they often at- 
tract a higher percentage of Negro ])opulalion. 

There are numerous varu'ties of still more 
specialized and distinctiv’e suburbs, such as 
tho.se which develop about a single institution: 
a school or a univ’ersity, an asylum, a pri.son, a 
military establishment or a county seat. Sub- 
urban pleasure resorts arc eharact<^ristic of 
every metropolis. 

It is not commonly recognized how large a 
proportion of outlying communities is charac- 
terized by decentralization of both production 
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and consumption. Since they share the city’s 
natural advantages, such as access to its harbor 
and transportation terminals, and exchange eco- 
nomic services with parts of the same hinterland, 
these communities may acquire the proportions 
and major characteristics of a large city and arc 
more j)ropcrly designated as satellite cities. But 
wthiu metropolitan districts there arc also 
numerous smaller communities which lack sub- 
urban selectivity; they are urban fragments, 
detached hut little iTiodified. Most of the types of 
suburbs which have been mentioned exist at 
different economic levels. 

Finally, since the hitherto unplanned expan- 
sion of cities subjects every suburban venture to 
the risk of failing to attract a siifllcient number 
of people, multitudes of suburbs must be 
classed as economic failures, nuirked by closed 
factories and abortive real estate developments 
overgrown with weeds. 

'Fhe ra]^itl growth of cities ranks among the 
most consfiicuous of modern social tendencies. 
But suburbs grow still faster. lu)r the eighty-five 
metropolitan districts listed in the United States 
census of 1930, the suluirbs showed an increase 
in population of y).2 percent during the pre- 
ceding decade, more than twace that of both 
non-suburban cities and central cities of 
similar size. This was an acceleration of the 
tendency of the decade Tqio-20. The most 
rapid growth w^as in suburbs of 2500-5000 
population and in those surrounding the larger 
cities. The population of London’s “outer ring” 
in 1901 was less than one third that of Greater 
London, but gained upon that of the “registra- 
tion” city until in 1931 it constituted 46 percent 
of the total. 

In the rapidity of its tlevelopment the recent 
suburban movement reflects the intensity of the 
struggle for space in the city, where the limits 
of jirolitable vertical expansion have already 
been passed. In the United States the rate of 
suburban growth has been generally propor- 
tionate to the conge.stion of the central city, 'iliis 
escape from congestion has been made possible 
physically, technically and in part economically 
by spectacular improvements in means of 
transportation {sec Municipal 'Fransit). 

'I’he costliness in time and money of move- 
ment to and from the city, the economy of the 
multifamily type of urban dwelling and the 
greater availiibility for the poor of low rental 
housing in the extensive deterioratetl areas of 
cities ]>ut the advantages of suburban life beyond 
the economic reach of the majority. Choice of 


residence as between city and suburb is vir- 
tually limited to the most highly paid types of 
labor and to the upper middle classes. In ex- 
change for a more spacious and healthful en- 
vironment and possible hf)me ownership these 
select populations must bear not only the higher 
individual cost of these improved conditions but 
also a heavier rate of taxation, especially for 
education and public improvements. 

As suburbs age and their housing becomes 
somewhat obsolete, it becomes increasingly 
difficult for them to meet the costs of maintain- 
ing their suburban character. 1’hey must com- 
pete with other suburbs and with new “country 
club” areas desigTied by real estate exploiters to 
attract the more j)rosperous. Most frequently the 
older suburbs have escaped economic difficulties 
by absorbing the urban overflow^ and adopting 
urban types of housing and w^ays of living. In 
the unjdanned expansion of cities out* generation 
has surrendert'd what tlie previous generation 
achieved, .so that some authorities have doubted 
whether the suburban movement as a whole is 
succeeding in securing suburban advantages for 
a larger fraction of the f)eople than in the past. 
A succession in occupancy, generally by popula- 
tions of lower living staiulards, tends to charac- 
terize the suburbs as it does the older city areas 

Institutional case studies have revealed the 
profound sociological consequences of this re- 
current conquest of suburbs by the city. I’sy- 
chological analysis of suburban cliaracteristics, 
on the other hand, has been concentrated for the 
most part on tlie residential suburb. Inter- 
preters of urban life have been particularly dis- 
turbed over the withdrawal of large numbers 
of the more competent and suc>:essfid members 
of the urban community from responsibility and 
participation in the life of the central city in 
which they make their living. This withdrawal 
has been blametl for the notoriously bad govern- 
ment of cities. 'Fhe sociological conseijuences of 
such segregation are not less significant for the 
suburb itself. I wen the most strictly residential 
suburbs are extremely heterogeneous. Scarcely 
more than half of the total population is made 
up of commuting residents and their families. 
'Flic remainder consists of tradesmen and serv- 
ants, often of alien nationality or race. 'Fhe resi- 
dential suburb movement is often superimposed 
upon an old and outmoded community life. For 
these reasons it involves sharp problems of 
social integration, among wdiich that of the 
clravage between the commuting and non- 
commuting elements is predominant 
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The most distitiguishinj; characteristic of the 
commuting population is the shuttling of its 
interest between city and suburb. The dis- 
integrating effects u]>on personality of the 
heterogeneity, anonymity and mobility charac- 
teristic of urban life are indeed partly counter- 
acted by the definite neighborly ties of thesmallcr 

and more coherent community. On the urban 
side of his experience, however, the suburbanite 
is subject to all the demoralization which city 
life brings, while on the suburban side he is 
greatly handicapped by divided loyalties. And it 
may well be that this duality of exjK'riencc intro- 
duces an even more serious schism than ordi- 
nary urban life involves. For the commute: de- 
votes his creative activity to the i it v, returning to 
the suburb when hv is fatigued and in need of 
rest, 'rhe suburb is consistently portrayed in 
fiction as petty, frivolou.s and lacking in virility. 

'Idle development of urban Hie in great metro- 
politan comnuinities has increasingly challcngtnl 
social intelligence in its ctforts to understand 
and control the total complex phcnometion. 
With respect to suburbs social jdanning has two 
chief aims: first, to free the masses of population 
from urban congestion; second, to control the 
process so that decentralization shall not merely 
subiTierge areas wliieh have already acquired 
suburban character. 'Fhe ultimate ideal is to 
accelerate decentralization and to assure a future 
distribution of prospective population so as to 
secure to all outlying metropolitan areas perma- 
nent spaciousness of living conditions and ea.sy 
access to recreational and forested areas. On the 
technical side planning has shown the piiysical 
possibility of such arrangement for all pre- 
dictable increase of po})ulation as well as the 
economic conditions under which it may be 
realized. 

The most consjncuous results of earlier sub- 
urban planning were a few' relati’/ely small 
model garden cities generally created by par- 
ticular industries for the housing of their 
workers. Larger scale planning, with an entire 
metropolitan district as the unit, now Icntls to 
advocate the dcvelojnnent about a central city of 
a series of self-contained communities main- 
taining suburban spaciousness but at the same 
time decentralizing all elements of a city’s life 
in balanced proportion. This would greatly re- 
duce the uneconomic transportation of workers 
and goods, add to the cultural and aesthetic in- 
dependence of the suburb and afford the sub- 
urbanite the possibility of an integrated Ufe in a 
emnmunity large enough to command unified 
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loyalties. It would also make suburban life 
economically available to a riiuch larger ])ropor* 
tion of the people. 

Local government remains one of the most 
decentralized of suburban activities, and desjnte 
the consolidation of a few counties with cities no 
political agency corresponding to the metro- 
politan whole has yet been developed. 'Fhe need 
for sueh an ageney is evidenced by tlie rapiil 
formation of special districts performing single 
necessary functions. Centralized control ade- 
quate to bring order into the desirable decen- 
tralizing of functions remains a vital problem. 

Meanwhile the most potent factor of metro- 
politan control is the unifying prestige of the 
city, decentralization is likely to throw into still 
higher relief the unassailable residuum of its 
central functions. These will ineliule the control 
of leonomie credit and the final administration 
of j>roductive and distrilnitive functions; but 
they will also be cultural and aesthetic. 

11. Faih. Doiiclass 
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SUCCESSION, LAWS OF. 'I’hc iili-a of sue- 
cession to property, whether hy will of the 
owner or npr>n his death withonl formal declara- 
tion of his wishes, scarcely exists in primitive 
forms of social structure. In tribal or clan organ- 
izations the goods of the dt'ceased may be de- 
stroyed, burned or buried with him or, possildy 
because of some religious sanction, they may be 
abantloned to strangers. I’Aen an agrarian 
economy, involving settlement of the social 
grou}) in a more or less fixed territory, does not 
always give rise to the institution of succession. 
Jh)r tlie greater ])ortion of tht‘ period during 
\\hi(h man has tilled the eartli, some sort of 
Cfirnmunal system of possession and use has 
d(nibtle.ss predominated. In such a system the 
death of a member of tlu‘ grouj> merely recjuires 
a repartition by the chief or council of the elan. 
Modern India and Slavic peojdes in the more 
remote areas of the Jialkans still pre.serve tht‘ 
institution of tlie joint faniilv, while e\idences 
of its former existence are found in (ireek and 
(Vltie law. Sir Henry Maine lias said, with some 
exaggeration, that all laws of inheritance are the 
debris of the varying forms w hich the family has 
assumed, d’he existence of some sort of conet‘j)t 
of indivitlual j)ropert)’ and the abandmiment of 
the joint family (Uganization afford the sub- 
stratum upon which customs and laws of suc- 
cession are ereettxl. 

Tlie d<‘\'elopment of succession, as exhibited 
in the history of I^uropean hnv, began with the 
relaxation of the clan and the enlargement of the 
])ouers f>f the paterfamilias. 'This is certainly the 
case with the law of Rome, where the jntternal 
power (patria ]H)testa.s) amounted to a sort of 
soxereignty within the state. 'There is little 
evidence in Roman institutions of a joint family 
system excluding succession. Already in the 
earliest j>eriod the patria potestas had largely 
usurped the place of the gens, or clan, and an- 
cestral ]>ropert\, far from reverting to the com- 
munity, was subject to control at death hy the 
paterfamilias. Intestate succession occurred 
where tluTe existed neither a will nor persons 
under the paternal pow’er of the paterfamilias on 
the day of his death, the .so-called hvrvdcs sui. 
Only if the latter was lacking did the law of 
intestate .succession take effect in favor of the 
agnates, relatives of the deceased wdio traced 
de.scent from a common male ancestor. Tlie 
gens, the artificial family presumed to be de- 
scendants of a remote and usually mythical 
common ance.stor, took by a sort of escheat, if 
tluTc were no agnatic kin. Intestate succession 


occupied a minor role in Roman law, for the 
paterfamilias might disregard the heredes sui 
and the agnates in the exercise of his power of 
testation. 

'The early outstanding features of the Roman 
w'ill w ere the ab.solute libert y of testation and the 
idea of universal succession. The appointment 
of a ficres, very different from the English heir, 
was all important. The Jicrrs succeedeil not only 
to the j)roperty of the deceased but also to his 
debts. He was regardial as continuing the legal 
personality of the tlc'ceased and was liable for the 
jKU'formance oi t)u‘ latter’s religious duties a.s 
well as for his delfts. So absolute was the pow'er 
f)f tlu‘ Roman testator that in the earlier knv he 
might disinherit his own sons and appoint his 
slave hcrcs. 

'The oid(‘st form of Roman will w^as the 
comitial w ill, Uslamcuhitn in caniitiis ralatis. 'The 
U'stator orally appointeil the Jierrs and the 
k‘gi.slative assembly approved tlie selection, 
meeting for this jnirpose on two days in each 
year. 'Thi' will per ars ct lihruniy ado}>ling the 
cenanonies of mancipation, akin to the formal 
acts employed in sales and manumissions of 
slaves, suj'planted the comitial will at an early 
date. The original irrevocable character of thi.s 
disposition was later modified, and the praetors 
gratlually relaxtal the fonnalities required for the 
in.slitution of the hnrs. 'Ehe result w’as that a 
written instrument subscribed, .scaled and 
witnessed by the testator and seven witnesses 
became in the days of the emjiire the usual form, 
the so-called praetorian will. T'or a time even an 
unwitnessed will, wholly in the handwriting of 
the testator, was sufheient. Justinian, however, 
followed 'rhc‘odf>sius in forbidding the holo- 
graj^hic will, except where made by a ]>arcnt in 
favor of his children. Oral wibs, tleclared before 
seven witnesses, were recognized under the 
name of nuncupatwe wills. Soldiers’ wills were 
j>ermitted to be enforced, with almost no 
fonnalities. The work of the praetors, the em- 
perors and the juri.sts succeeded in evolving out 
of the formal materials of the early law instru- 
ments that were flexible expressions of intent. 

'The almost boundless power of di.sposition by 
will, as it existed in the earlier law , became sub- 
ject to man}" limitations in the classical and 
jM)Stclassical periods of Rome’s legal history. 
Idle princj[)Ie of expre.ss disinheri.son was de- 
veloped. A form of contest of wdlls, the querela 
inqffiriosi lest amentia was created, allowing vari- 
ous statutory heirs to upset a w"ill on the ground 
that the testator’s disregard of his natural ties 
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could he explained only hy his insanity. A pe- 
culiarity of this procedure was that it nii^hl re- 
sult merely in the partial cancellation of the will. 
Idle legislation of Au^mstus and later emperors 
restricted the capacity of unmarried and child- 
loss persons to receive henefits under wills and 
limited the amounts of le^nicies; by other laws a 
pcirtion of a testator’s estate was withdrawn 
from his power ol alienation anti devf)tetl to his 
family. Justinian’s legislation increased the 
amount of tlu' children’s portion (portw kpilnmi) 
to as much as one half of tlu* estate in certain 
eases. The ehihlren ini^ht, however, be dis- 
inherited for certain tauinierated causes. 

'Idle Ktiinan law of intestate siiecessiou under- 
went chaiiLtes as pt'ofound as tliose which le- 
rnodeled the w ill. 'Idie eai W svstein which trae^xl 
descent only throuj;]! males deiivin^ from a 
common ancestor, tlu so-calletl aLtnatic .svsteTr,, 
was sujiplantcd by one wlutli, without whollv 
rejecting tliea;j;natlc princii'lc, found a place tor 
cognates, or blootl relatives, eounlttl tlinuii.h 
males and fcmalt\s alike, iMiiallv in 5.13 anti 5^7 
A.I). respectively Justinian laid the basis t)f the 
W'estern law of siicet'ssion bv the famous i iSih 
and 127th Novels. Blootl lelationshiji without 
ilistiiiction of sex took tlu* place ot agnatic re- 
lationship. Another It'gislativc change of great 
significance introduet'tl into the law of succes- 
sion by Justinian was tlu* so-call<‘d benefit t»f 
inventory (hnwfuiuni invvutarii). 'I bis virtually 
changed the character of the licrcs. By taking 
advantage t)f this benefit he t'seaped the personal 
liability for dt'bts whieli be otherwise a.ssnined 
upon acceptance of the inheritance, and became 
liable only to the extent of the pr()])erty reeeiveti 
from the deceased. In other words, his position 
approached that of the modern iweeutor more 
closely than that of a universal successor to the 
moral and legal pensonality ot his ancestor. 

'The (jcrmanic law’ of succession varies widely 
from the Roman, d’aeitus observed a striking 
clitrerence in tlie fact that tlie (Germans re.stcd 
their law of inheritance mainly uj’ion intestate 
rather than testamentary succession, 'idn're was 
also no conception of universal succession as in 
the case of the hrres. The laws ol succession in 
regard to chattels dt*veIoped independently of 
those relating to land; likewise inheritevl lands 
were treated differently from lands acquired hy 
purchase. Special rules of succession were es- 
tablished in dilTcrent regions. I’he Ciermanic law 
reckoned kinship by regarding the jktsoiis con- 
cerned as generations, descendants of parents, of 
grandparent.s and so on. A man’s own de- 
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scendants constituted what was called the first 
parentelic group; the descendants of his parents 
(other than liimself) constituted the see,ond 
parentelic group; the descendants of his grand- 
parents not included in the first and second 
groups were the third parentelic' group, d'he kin 
of the first group were more nearlv rc'lated to a 
person than his kin of the st'coiul group, and 
those of the second more eloselv th.in tho.si' of 
the third. Idtirnatelv this system of recognizing 
kinship fouiul its wav into thi* canon law, and it 
has been basic in the Ihiglish law of c^lescent. 
'J’he (picstion whetln'r this scheme of tlesecnt 
antedates feudalism or is the outcome ol feudal- 
ism is still unsettled. 

'I’hc' Slit cession law s of mediaevxd hurope 
wen‘ the result of a multitiule of influences. ’I'he 
Roman svstem never t|nite died our, and tlitJ 
CMuon law eonlinuetl mueh of its eoutt'ut. 'Lhe 
(h-nnauic tribal customs were imposed upon the 
lautls hchl or conqiien »l, anti the different rules 
of tli'sccul uudor the laws of the Salic and 
Ripuariaii f ranks hav e even aflectt'd royal suc- 
cessions, as when (jueen Victoria’s sex pre- 
venletl hei sueeessitni to the throne of Hanover 
under the Salic law. 

Jmglish law, ht'cause of the establishment of a 
powerful central government by the nyval 
power, with its rt\gui.ir sy.stem of national courts, 
carlv developetl a svstem of succession that was 
fairlv uniform throughout the realm when com- 
pared with the variant forms fountl in com 
linenlal fairo]>e. It luis been stated, for ex- 
ample, thai prior to i7Sq there were 547 enstoms 
gov'erning descents of land in fr.ince. I'.ven in 
J'jigland, while succession to freehold lands has 
been governed lor cent urit's by gc'ueral ndes of 
law, rult's of descent varying in iniportant par- 
ticulars liave prevailed almost down to the 
jircscut day with rcsptxt to the di'sceiit of lands 
held by other forms of tenure. 'J’he prevailing 
doctrine of the common law, under vvliich a 
decedent’s lands descended to his ohicst son, 
oldest male descendants or oldest male col- 
laterals of his blood, left room for the I'xistence 
of the system of gavelkind, under which all the 
sons shared eijually, and for that of borough 
English, whereby the youngest rather than the 
oldest succeeded iqK)n intestacy of his father. 

Intestacies have been as rare in modern Kng- 
la.id as they were in Rome. But until 1540 there 
was in Enghsh law no general provision for the 
disposition of real property hy w'ill. 'Lhc feudal 
law did not readily recognize the j^ower of a 
tenant freely to alienate land by conveyance in 
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his lifetime, much less by postmortem dis- 
position. Although the English law by the end of 
the thirteenth century had removed the fetters 
from conveyancer^ inter vivos ^ a devise of land 
remained imj>ossil)le because the lawyers held 
that no seisin, or possession, could be delivered 
by the dead man and that land could be trans- 
ferred oidy by corporeal delivery. The law was 
evaded, however, by resort to the device of the 
trust {sec Tin is r and Tiutsteks). When the 
Statute of Uses in 1536 destroyed this sort of 
trust, Parliament enacted the Statute of Wills, 
which permitted the testator to devise all his 
lands held by sot:age tenure and two thirds of 
those belli by knight service. 'Phe English will of 
lands under the act of 1540, however, operated 
only with regard to lands owmed at the date of 
execution of the will; those acquired subse- 
quently passed to the heir; this rule was not 
altered until 1^37. 

The Wills Act of 1540 was defective in its 
guaranties against fraud and forgery. It did not 
demand the signature of the testator or attesting 
witnesses. The testator was merely given “full 
and free liluTly” to devise lands “by his last will 
and testament in writing, or otherwise by any 
act or acts executed in his life lime.“ Some of the 
defects were overcome by the Statute of Frauds 
in 1^77, w hich required signature by the testator 
and witnesses in the case of wills disposing of 
lands. In 1S37 a new^ Wills Act established 
further precautions against fraud and simplified 
and unified testamentary law' in many respects, 
diie act of 1^77 furnished a model for the legis- 
lation of the American colonies and still controls 
the form of wills in many of the states of the 
ITnited Stales. In most, however, the act of 1837 
has been adopted with slight changes. 

The hinglisli law of succession to personal 
propeity has moved along different lines from 
those directing successions to land. A compro- 
mise between the mediaeval kings and the 
church left wills and successions involving per- 
sonal pro])erty to the laws and customs of the 
ecclesiastical courts and those involving the 
descent of land to the kings’ courts, wdiich grad- 
ually gathered into their jurisdiction what re- 
mained of the powers of the feudal courts. 
Although the ecclesiastical courts sufi'ered in 
influence and powxT by Henry vin’s breach with 
Rome and although the chancellor’s equitable 
jurisdiction cut into their monopoly of ad- 
ministration of the personal effects of decedents, 
they continued to exercise a large junsdiction in 
respect to wills anil successions involving per- 


sonal property until the latter half of the nine 
teenth century. Their law was of course influ- 
enced by the canon law, which in turn had been 
deeply affected by the development of the law of 
imperial Rome. 

The earliest English law of intestacy is ob- 
scure, but the evidence indicates a prevailing 
tendency to forfeit the personal property to the 
feudal lord. The ecclesiastical authorities had 
secured the right to administer personalty by the 
thirteenth century, how'ever, and the next of kin 
administered the intestate’s goods under a dele- 
gation from the ordinary. After j^ayment of 
debts one third of the residue of the personalty 
was given to the wife, one third to the children 
and one third, called the “dead’s part,’’ was ex- 
pended for pious uses. If there were no children 
the dead’s part was one half. luxn before the 
Norman Conquest intestacy w'as regarded as 
something accidental; the church encouraged 
tlie drawing of a will iis a duty. 

The portion of a testator’s goods which might 
be disposed of by will was at first limited tc one 
third; but this limitation was abandoned by de- 
grees, and the law' of the ecclesiastical courts 
came finally to recognize the privilege of the 
testator to dispose of his goods at his death to 
strangers, if he desired to do so. However, the 
customs of such iinjMjrtant places as the province 
of York, the princij)ality of Wales and the city of 
London continued to enforce restraints upon 
testators in favor of their families, until after the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. But by 
1715, when the custom of London was amended 
by act of Parliament, the power of the owner of 
goods and chattels to exercise a privilege after 
his death to the prejudice of his w'ife and children 
had been established as the law of England. 
Even the conservative Blackstone lamented the 
harshness of the luiglish law, but the pull toward 
the despotic authority of the property owner in 
areas where English influence operates has been 
so strong that the principle of liberty of testation 
has by legislation supplanted the legitim in 
South Africa. On the other hand, there has 
recently been discussion in Parliament in favor 
of the introduction of the legitim in English law. 

The English law of intestate succession as to 
personalty was codified in a seventeenth century 
statute, in part modifying and in part restating 
existing laws and customs. The so-called Statute 
of DivStributions continued to govern until the 
Administration of Estates Act, 1925, which be- 
came effective on January 1, 1926. The latter 
statute not only set up an entirely new system of 
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intestate succession for realty as well as ft)r 
personal property, which for the first time was 
made the same with respect to both species of 
property, but abolished intestate succession be- 
yond the issue of deceased brothers and sisters, 
giving the property in the absence of Tiear rela- 
tives to the crown with directions that it might 
make provision for actual dependents, whether 
kindred or not. 'I’liis legislation illustrates point- 
edly the influence of modern social ideals both in 
its narrowed limitation of the degrees of succes- 
sion and in its attempt to effect j ustice in the case 
of dependents. 1'he same legislation brought 
hhigland into line with modern states by abolish- 
ing primogeniture, the preference in descent of 
males over females, the distinction between the 
whole blood and the hall blood (not entirely 
obliterated, however), differences in rights of 
succession depending ujHm whetliei projiertv 
was ancestral or acipiircd b\ purchase. 

'The rnuinteiianee of sue!) \estiges of ancient 
Cieniianic tradition once tempted a J^Venen 
jurist to characterize Ihiglish law i.\ tlie nine- 
teenth century as a ^eritable museum of an- 
tiquities. ikil despite tlie niodernizalion of tlie 
law of intestacy effected bv the legislation of 
iq25 Ihiglish law still, to qiioti‘ Sir lletiry 
Maine, e\bil)its “the greatest latitude ever given 
in the liistor\ of the workl to the volition or 
eaj^rieecff the indi\idiial.” 'The law of w ills must, 
however, lie considered in eonnec'tioti with other 
legal provisions which affect the u.se of the will 
as a device to (‘fleet the wishes of the testator. 
Among tlu‘se is the well known rule against 
perpetuities (^/-y .); the law of restraints u])on ac- 
eiimiilations of intere.st and ineonie; the law of 
entailed estates (.svr ICn’TMl), which although 
they could he barred and conveyed tulcr Th'o< 
were not subject to disposition by will; the 
statutes of mortmain; and limitations upon 
charitable bequests. Above all, the estal di.shment 
of familv and niarriage .settlements ami the ap- 
plication of tlie law of trusts and powers to such 
convey auces have long made the law of wills a 
secondary law of postmortem disposition. 

The English law' of w'llls and inheritance 
naturally sutTered some change in the process of 
transportation to the American colonies, es- 
pecially those of New England, ihdmogeniturc 
seems never to have existed in ]\las.sachuselts, 
althougli the oldest son received a double por- 
tion. 'I'he preference of the oldest son to the ex- 
clusion of the other children existed, howwer, 
in New York and the southern colonies, but it 
broke down during the period of the American 
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Revolution. Rhode Island was tlie last state to 
abolish it in 179S. Distinctions between males 
and females in regard to succession have 
wiped out, and the siime is true vviili r(‘sj .... 
the variations bctwwn the succession to real and 
to personal property, although as late as 11)27 
seven states still retained differences in this re- 
gard. However, the essential features of the 
English law of wills, including the sovereign 
power of the testator arhitrarilv t(» ilireet the 
destiny of his properl\ for many years after liis 
death, remain unchanged, 'iiie legitim exists 
only in Louisiana. (Tciierally testamentary dis- 
positions are simpler than in England, family 
settlements anJ eonvevanees to iru.stees, with 
postnv'»'{em dir(*etions, are less freipuMit and 
mteUac'' is the rule rather than tlit* exception. A 
rc'ccnt study of dc'cedents’ (‘states in Nevv York 
City slums that onlv one third of the at nils who 
dicii tlu-Tc in ic)2() left estat(‘s and that only oiu* 
eighth of that TiunilH*! dit‘d testate. Recentlv , 
hovvev(‘r, family settlements and wills }iav(‘ been 
more widely emjdoyed, and the lendeneie.^ 
which were >)}a‘rative among a }H‘oj>k‘ engaged 
predominantly in agriculture are beginning to 
have less force in a eoinmereial and industrial 
society. There are of eours(‘ diffen'iiees among 
the states as to particular nik‘s and even as to the 
construction of riil(‘s cxpr(*sscd in statutes iden- 
tie.d in form. This is illustrated liy the difkTcnce 
in intiTprctation of acts giving children horn be- 
fore tlie making of a will an intestate share, “mi- 
le.ss it appears that such omission was inten- 
lional,” Parol evidence is admitted in sonic stales 
to show the intentional omi.ssion, while in others 
such evideiiee is rejected, altluuigli lli(‘ sUitule is 
prcei.sely the same in the dillerenl slates. Some 
states penuit holographic wills, that is, wills 
written by decedents without witnesses, hut 
most states refuse them effect; some allow 
riiincupaliv’e wills willioiit the limitiitions pre- 
scribed hv' the ICnglisli Statute of l^Vaiids; in one 
stiite a testator must declare formally in the 
presence of witnesses that an instrument is his 
will, w'liile in a neighboring jurisdiction such 
declaration is not re(|iiircd; in some a will must 
he merely “signed,” while in others it must he 
“suhseriheti,” or signed at the end. 'Pliere is 
frequently confusion and occasionally injustice 
because of the variance in state laws in these and 
other matters of detail concerniTig both form and 
substance. Such difliculties have been somcwdnii 
diminished by the application of conflict of laws 
rules relating to succession. 

Modern tendencies indicate a disposition on 
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till* part of legislatures to develop the protection 
of the surviving s])ouse against disinheritance. 
'I’lie ancic'Til law of dov\er and curtesy pave 
intt'iests to tiu' wife aiul the hushand respee- 
ri\t l\ out of tlie lands of tin- oth(T. kt'cently, 
ho\\(‘\( r, tloiihtless as a result of the f(‘Tninist 
Tno\eiiient, such states as New ^'ork, Massa- 
chusetts, ( 'or.necticut aiul Penns\l\ania have 
suhstitutcd a share in the estate of a el(‘C(‘ased 
hushand or ude* in j>la('e of the ancient claims, 
'i’hus in iVimssKania the siirvi\ inp sj)ouse may 
claim the prj\ilt“pc of her interstate share as 
apainst the decHMsccl spouse’s wdh If the* siir- 
\i\or acc(rpts a prf)\ision made in the udl, a 
waiver follows ’rfi(r statutory ritdit is more <‘x- 
tc-nsive than c‘ommon law ckwver or curtesy, 
which amounted at most to a life* estate in fret*- 
hold laud ; of the (hre<*dent . 'The interest pivcn is 
ahsoluttr anil exists in lands and personaltv; it 
mav under some statutes laUitle the survivor to 
the entinr t'statc', wlu‘rc there an* n?) children or 
closer relatives ot the dec'trase'd. Inther eipht states 
in which ther communitv prope‘rt\ system exists 
the te'stamentarv j)ovve r of the sjiouses is limited 
with re‘sjHrct to property accpiirerd h\ labor diir- 
inp the marriape to one hall ol such property. 

C'linouslv, however!', tlK‘ claims of infants 
apainst the estate's of lathers have not yet vvein 
the‘ same lepislative protection. A Ne‘w Zealand 
statute of le^oS j>rovide*s that if a terstator fails to 
make ade‘e|uate prov ision for either the surv iv inp 
spouse' or the* children, a court may at its di.s- 
cre'tieui ordi*!' that suitahle ]m)vision he' made for 
such pel sons from the devedent ’s e'state. Ihit 
w lien I aird .Astoi introduced a simil.ir bill in the 
House- ot Lords, Lord Haldane' arpued that it 
was better to trust pe'ople’s .sense of justice than 
to have' the state attempt to com]>el them Iw 
lepislation. 'The juivilepe of disinheritinp the 
w itc' and e luldren in pe'iu'ral continues tei exist in 
most Ameiuan st.ites, allhouph l.ivvs inakinp 
lempoiarv allowances and admittinp riphls oi 
eic'cnpation ot a home ilurinp the period of ad- 
ministiation .ire common. Courts continue to sav 
that a person has the ripht to make' an unjust will, 
an unreasonable' will or even a cruel will. 'The 
ve'idicts of juries whie'h attempt te» corri'ct the 
etiect ot such wills are irec|ucntlv set asieic by 
courts but sometimes sucieed bv indirection in 
ctfectmp what the' conscience of the ceimmunity 
reparels as a more' just division of property. In 
some respects the idiphsh St^itute of \\ ilL was 
rwnlifieil eiurinp the seventeenth and eiphteenth 
centuries bv judicial construction. The courts, 
quoting Cicero and the Dipcst. read into the 


lanpuape of the statutes a presumption that a 
will was revoked where a testator married after 
its execution and died leavinp issue by the 
marriape. d’he doctrine of jirt'sumed intention 
mipht have continued to be u.sed by the courts 
to corri'Ct wills offendinp the social conscience, 
but Parliament in the Victorian Wills .Act of 
TS37 expri'ssly forbade the extension of the 
doctrine of implit'd or presumed revocation. 

Outside the Anplo-American repion of law^ 
there exists no such absolute power of disposal 
by will to the (h'triment of the family, d’he 
h'rench C ‘iv il ( ’ode limits the testator’s power by 
mathematical rule. He may bequeath only one 
half of his f)rop<‘rtv if he leaves one child, one 
third if he h'aves two children, one fourth if he 
leaves three thi' tlisposable fraction havinp for 
its denominator one more than the number of 
children. 'The survivinp spouse is otherwise 
pnwided for: under the community property 
svstem slu' takes one hall of such jiroperty where 
then' are chihlrt'n. 'Phe so-called, is re- 

parded as a .strict ripht of property, not merely a 
claim or tlebt apainst thost' succeedinp uiuler the 
will. 'Lhe riphts ol children can b(‘ allected only 
In certain acts of immorality, crinu' and imduti- 
ful conduct, which entitle the father to disinherit 
them; or .settlements, enti'red into before mar- 
riap<' with the mother, may alter tiu' riphts of 
spouses or children. Obviously tlu' system pre- 
sents a democratic ideal of life, with the jM'otec- 
tion of tht' lamilv unit as one of its central pur- 
post's. Allhouph t'hoict' of various systt'ins of 
familv law is jHi.ssible under the hrench law, the 
vast majority of French }H‘opItr prefer to live 
under the repime of communitv of poods and the 
sv.stt'in oi fori'ed suect'ssions. I'he will is infre- 
quent, as mipht be e\pi*cted wht're so slipht a 
power is left to the testator to bequeath his 
pn >]H'rty. 

'The ( ierman C'iv il C’ode is not i|uite so strict. 
'Idle comj^ulsorv portion littnl) is rt'pardcd 
as a personal claim apam.st the successors, not a 
direct property interv'st m the succession, and 
the amount of the compulsory jiortion is les.s 
than under French law. (.’ollateral heirs are not 
puaranteed any portion of tlu' decedent’s ]>rop- 
erty under either the lueneh or the (jcrmaii 
svstem, altluniph jurents and prandjxirents are 
prorectei.1 from ilisinlu'ritance within the proup. 
'The Swiss C’ode of i()i 2 carries the protection of 
the reservt' to brotliers and sisters of the dc- 
tvased. In view of the close relation between 
Itnpland and Scotland it is worthy of note that 
the legitim has a place in the Iav\^ of Scotland 
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Succession, Laws of- 

The law of Soviet Russia promulgated in i()22 
permitted successions, intestate and testamen- 
tary where the net value, after deduction of 
debts, ditl not exceed in value ten thousanti gold 
rubles. Succession was limited to eliildren and 
descendants, to the surviving spouse and to 
persons unable to work who were completely dt‘- 
pendent on the deceased, lujual division of the 
property was to be made among the designated 
persons, and necessary household goods of the 
deceased but not articles of luxury were includtul 
in the propertv distributed. Idle privilege ot 
testiitioTi, however, A\as permitted within this 
held. The decedent, by a will signed aiul pre- 
sented to a notarv for in.sertion in the register of 
acts, might leave tht‘ dispo.sable property to 
others than his wife and children. In 0)27 a de- 
cree introduced the community of accpiests, n*- 
sembling the L'reneh system of marital property. 
In 192S a decri'c' incorjioraled tlie principle ol 
tlu" compulsory portion into its law' of wills, aiul 
the descendants of a decedent were declared to 
be entitled to three fourths ol the sliare they 
tvould recei\e in c*ase of intestacy. 

Clearly tht‘ law of succession has small impor- 
tance in the economic and legal life of Soviet 
Russia; it is probably true also that its imyiortance 
in the life of other nations is diminishing with 
the increasing activities of the sta^e and with 
changing theories as to the distribution of 
wealth. It is not likely that the mt‘re abolition ol 
the will even in Ivngland and the Tinted States 
would efft'Ct profound changes in the actual 
.situation regarding transmis.si()n of ]>roperty on 
the death of the owner. The .solicitor in Ivnglaml 
and the trust company in the United States are 
able to sugge.st to testators means of controlling 
wealth superior in convenience t<j the last will 
and te.stament. 'The common resort to life in- 
surance in modern .society is another factor 
which diminishes the .sum total of ]>ropeity 
j>assing by will or succe.ssion, since tfie insurers 
pay death benefits on the basis of contracts 
who.se consideratifin has pa.ssetl from the in- 
sured. d’he growth of inheritance taxes has 
.stimulated theellorl of wealth) pn^perty fwvners 
to av’oid wills and to seek escape from such 
burdens hv gifts in their lifetime, settlements 
and other devices. 
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SITCCESSION, POLUriCAL. The problem 
of political succe.ssi()n is to secure the orderly 
accession of sucei^ssive individuals to a given 
jM)litical fiflice. Whenever a socii‘ty, unwilling to 
rely solely on tin* incalculable emerg<*nee of in- 
formal leadersliip, erystalli/es a significant pro- 
portion of its political activities into a formalized 
institutional structure, the existirtg social order 
Ixicomes dependent on tlte uninterrupted per- 
formance by succ#*c«ive individuals of the of- 
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ficial functions which have been thus estab- 
lished. Since this is particularly true of the 
highest magistracies of the state, political writers 
liave generally used the method of succession tf) 
such othces as a criterion for the classification of 
tiu* v:irif)us forms of government, car<‘fully dis- 
tinguishing, for example, between hereditary 
and elective monarchy, 'riiis (‘xtrerne emphasis 
on an apparently minor matter is \vh(»lly justi- 
fiable, for the adecjuacy of its metliotl of dealing 
with tlie questif)!! of political succession is one 
of the f)rincipal factors dt lermining the stability 
r)f any given foiin of govcrnnient. 

']’l)c moment of succession is one of the crucial 
danger points of political life. I'nusual oppor- 
tunities for lawless action 'ccompany tlu* con- 
fu; 10ns of an mlcrregnum aiul the com]>arative 
\veakn(‘ss of new .uul inexperienctHl rulers. Such 
moments are parlicularlv rich in causes for dis- 
sinsion, placing a severe strain upon th(‘ loyalty 
even of the most ardent su]q>ort<as (»f tin* exist- 
ing constitutional stnu’tim'. Sinc<‘ personalities 
profoundlv atlect the t'oiirse of government and 
of international relations, v Hal interests are fre- 
(juenilv involv(‘d in the clioic’c of a particular 
iiulividual for the ex<M'ci.se of authority oxer an 
apj)reciable period of time. Consequently pas- 
sions may hi* raised to a lex er heat at the pnvise 
moment xxheii llu‘ (‘stablished order is le.ist 
cajiable of etlectixc* resistance. 'I’he r(*sult is tliat 
such jxerioils have ftexjuently been cliaracteri/etl 
by bitter conflicts occasionally develojiing into 
full fledged xvars, of which the Sjianish, Polish 
and Austrian wars of succession aic outstanding 
examples. History bears elo(]iu*nt witness to the 
unusual vulnerability of social order in these 
times f)f transition. 

It is ther<*fore extremely desirable to devise 
methods which will insure prompt succession 
under conditions of unimpeachable legitimacy. 
In ortler that this end may be attained de- 
terminate laws of succession covering all prob- 
able contingeiicit'S must be established and a 
determinate arbiter createil for their authorita- 
tive interpretation. 'This need is so evident that 
(|iiite primitive societies often evolve formalized 
rules of tliis character, insuring the uninter- 
rupted exercise of authority by means of definite 
ruk's of elective or hereditary succession to po- 
litical ofl'ice. If political institutions are to be 
preserved from decay, however, it is not enough 
to obtain secure and prompt succession; it is 
iKx*essarv also that the ability of those chosen for 
office sliouUl be adeipiate to the performance of 
their prescribed functions. Vnfortunately these 


two prerequisites of political stability often 
prove mutually inconsistent, and it becomes 
necessary to sacrifice sfune elements of one or 
the f)ther. In the relative' weight placetl upon 
each of these factors is to be ff)und one of the 
characteristic features sen ing to distinguish the 
several forms of government. 

Hereditary monarchy goes farthest in its 
willingness to sacrihcx' personal ability to the 
interests of a secure and prom[)t succession. 
With all due allowance for the jicrsistence of in- 
herited or ac(|uircd aptitudes in a single family, 
it is obvious that no consistently high level f)f 
ability can he maintained muler so arbitrary a 
system. Coinjumsation for this delt'Ct is found, 
hfxvwver, in tl»e resulting simpliluaition of tlu' 
jxnjhlem of sucee>aion. In constitutional mon- 
arehii's of course the conlliet betwetm prompt 
suecessifin and personal aptituile is of ndatively 
minor significance. Here' the monarch’s role is 
such that no unusual ability is rc*c|uircd, while 
the hereditary eharactcT ot tlu' succession re- 
mains an important factor making for stability 
in government. In nionarchK‘s,tlien, through the* 
nu'chanical operation of tlu' law of inheritance 
an unhroktai .scric's of h<‘ads of th<' state is pro- 
vided. \\ h(T(‘ there is no elective* Icxiture the 
diOiculfies of in interregnum are wholly 
avoided, and the })hrase “d’he king is dead, 
Long live the king," lefleets the automatic se- 
ciiritv of siu’cession iindc'r a fully develo]>ed 
monarchical svstem. Controversies may arise 
nevertheless even in eonnection with the rela- 
tivc'lv sinqde law of hereditary succession. 
Special problems are created by the necessity of 
establishing a regency during the minority or 
ineapacitv of the monarch. Moreover w hen more 
than one mernher of tlic reigning family is 
eligible for the succession and the new sovereign 
is elected by the vote of a jiartieiilar group, fac- 
tional interests frequently give rise to conflicts, 
bdirtherniore there is a danger of royal pre- 
tenders, which can he avoided only through the 
agency of a dynastic council or some other recog- 
nized organ of government capable of gixdng an 
authoritative inter]irelation to the law^ of suc- 
cession in eases of disputed legitimacy. But the 
questions of law and fact involved in determin- 
ing the course of hereditary succession are 
usually of comparatively minor complexity. 
Short of the extinction of the roy^al family, most 
contingendt^s can be dealt with in terms of an 
adequate law of inheritance. 

Republics, on the other hand, betray a dis- 
tinct tendency to exalt talent at the expense of 
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security. Election, an institution characteristic 
of all republican governments, including even 
hereditary oligarchies, surpasses inheritance as 
a means of providing able rulers; but the in- 
evitable complexity of the electoral mechanism 
impairs the security of succession. If the selec- 
tif>n of a successor is postponed until the office 
is actually vacant, the slowness of the electoral 
process creates a troublesome interregnum. It is 
largely because they moderate the dangers im- 
plicit in such a situation by assuming control 
during cabinet crises that constitutional mon- 
archs retain an appreciable utility under the 
modem parliamentary system. Such interregna 
are not of course uiia\'oi liable. The maintenance 
of an unbroken line of succession to the Am r- 
ican presidency, for example, is made possihde 
by the fact that the new prcsitifnit is electeil be- 
fore the retirement of his predt'Cessor, while the 
lice presidency pnnadcs against the contingency 
of premature vacancies. But the problem of dis- 
pult'd legitimacy is peculiarly acute in all re- 
publics because of the relative complexity of 
their institutions. The I layes-Tilden election 
controversy in the United States ilhtstrates not 
only the extraordinary intricacy of the questions 
of law and fact which may be invoh ed in such 
cases but also the extreme danger to the security 
of succession which accompanies the failure to 
provide for their authoritative solution. '^Fhe 
complexity of the republican mechanism in- 
volves so many po.ssible points of conflict that 
loyalty to the constitutional rules of succession 
is put to an unusually severe test. Venice stands 
out as a conclusive proof of the po.ssihility of an 
enduriiigly stal)lc republic. But the extreme 
difficulty of maintaining the requisite level of 
constitutional morality is indicated by the fre- 
quency with which the law of succession has 
broken down in South America under the im- 
j>act of election controversies and of coups 
d ctat. 

Although republics go farther than mon- 
archies in sacrificing security of succession in the 
interests of personal ability, they are much less 
extreme than an unconstitutional despotism, 
which offers very broad scope for the exercise of 
individual ability but provides no solution 
whatsoever for the problem of political suc- 
cession. When the rise of the individual to po- 
litical office is freed from all constitutional re- 
strictions, powerful personalities naturally enjoy 
unusual opportunities for advancement. Thus a 
particularly high level of personal ability is to be 
found among the tyrants of ancient Greece, the 
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dictators of Latin America and othei usurf>ers. 
In times of stress society frequently turns to able 
despots for the solution of its problems. But 
rulers who ha^’e won their position without re- 
gard for existing rules of succession usually find 
it difficult to reestablish the princi]fles of con- 
stitutional legitimacy in the selection of those 
who are to succeed them. Remaining without 
secure rules of succession therefore an un- 
authorized tiespotism depends whollv on the 
incalculable hazards of conspiracy and rebellion 
to determine the .seijuence of rulers. Deju'ivecf 
as it is of the resources of constitutional legiti 
inacy, such a despotism is the least stable form 
of goNernmenl. 

It i: In conifcction with contemporary Euro- 
pean dictator.shijis, which threaten to attain 
efiicieiicy it the cost of despotic insecurity, that 
the problem succession is of the gre.itest 
interest at the juvsent time. Existing jirinciples 
of succession remain unaflected of cminse in so 
far as the power of dictators, without siqiplant- 
ing the formal constilutjonal structure, re.sts on 
an informal |nisition of personal leadersfuj). 
Even in I'a.scist Italy, for example, the nionarchy 
remains as the possible guarantor of a .stable 
political succession. If it ajq^ears, howe\ei, that 
all traditional constitutional forms have been 
elfectually destroyed by the dictatorial regime, 
despotic insecurity can be avoided only by the 
introduction of new principles of succession. 
Although usurping monocrats of the past have 
ordinarily failed to effect this result, it is jio.ssible 
that highly organized party dictatorships may 
prove more successful in this rcsj^ect than tho.se 
absolutisms which were more unitjuely depend- 
ent on the genius of a single individual. En- 
dowed with corporate unity through a convic- 
tion of their exclusive fltn<‘ss for rule, communist 
or fa.scist tdites may well evolve stable oligar- 
chical institutions. Although no final conclu.sions 
can be reached at so early a date, it is perhaps 
significant that Soviet Russia has developed a 
complex institutional structure which has sur- 
vived the death of Lenin and w hich continues to 
exist concurrently with the almost wholly un- 
official power of Stalin. But if thc.se possibilities 
of solid constitutional development fail to ma- 
terialize and the problem of succession remains 
unsolved, modern dictatorship will be indis- 
tinguisliablc from the various despotisms of the 
past. Despite its temporary effectiveness it will 
fail to form the basis of an enduring social order. 

Eiu:derick Mundkll Watkins 
See: Monarchy; Ri-i*uni.u anism; Dictatorship. 
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Tyranny; Phaftorianism; Srcci-ssioN, Laws of; 
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SriCZ CAN Al .. I'-^ypC tlu* ^alfway to tlu* Ivast, 
was lor cfiitiiri(‘s a natural liinhway of coni- 
nicrcc. Alllioui^h it was virtually abaTuioiKNl 
after the tiiseovery of the CViju* roul<', there was 
in h' ranee eonsiderahJe agitation tor its revival. 
Many writers sn^^esietl that the two seas be 
eonneetetl liy a e.mal, as had been undertaken 
bv tile aneients, and this was oiu* ot the aims of 
Napoh‘on’s e\ jHHlition in i7t^S. I )urin^ the iirst 
half of tile nineteenth eeiitury the project of 
constnictnn^ a canal was taken iiji successively 
by the Sainl-Simonians, Piinct* Metternich and 
tlu^ Socictc d’i autles tlu f 'anal de Suez, an inter- 
national luiancial ^roup oiy^anized in Paris; but 
they all met with the opjvosilion of the Pgyptian 
viceroy, Mehemet Ah. haigland became intcr- 
t‘sted in a shorter route to India lor mails and 
passen^eis and considered the possibilities of 
imjvrovin^ lantl communications across Egypt. 

In iS^7 Lord Palmerston instrucletl the I^nglish 
consul general at Cairo to opfiose any attempt 
to construct a canal but to work tor a railway 
from Alexandria to Suez. Fearing that the rail- 
way would lead to Ivnglish control if I'igypt, 
France su]>ported the canal. Mehemet Ali re- 
jivtetl both the rival projects; in iS4(), however, 
he was succeeded by Abbas Pasha, who, under 


English influence, granted (July, 1851) the con- 
cession for a line from Alexandria to Cairo. 
Despite French protests this was completed in 
1S54 and four years later was extended to Suez. 

VChile the railway facilitated transit across 
Figyrit, it did not satisfy the needs of merchants 
and sliij>j)(Ts. With the expansion of commerce 
and indu.stry th(Te liatl developed an increasing 
(kuiiand for a shorter route to the Past. Hv the 
middle of the centurv the proposal of a canal 
connecting the two seas had gained consideraiile 
})iomiiienct‘ and many advocates, among them 
Ferdinand dc Pesseps, whose tliplomatic train- 
ing, knowknigeof Pgvpt, courage and will power 
admirablv ([ualilital him to be its projector. J'Vw 
.saw more ck^arlv the })o.ssibilitit‘s ol a canal lor 
eastern trade* or hatl a better understanding ol 
the tlii]ieultit‘s confronting its nMli/ation. Ejion 
hvirning that his old Iriend Sabd JVisha had 
.succeeded .\bbas as \ icerov , de Pessejis wrote* 
to congratulate him anti rect*i\etl an invitation 
to vi.sit Ivgvjg. ( )n Novt'tnber 7, i<S^4, henxiched 
Alexandria ami tm Nfivember yj obtained the 
conct'ssion for the canal, d'ht* concession (a sec- 
tmd vvasgranttal in ja.nuary, iSyf;) tk'clared that 
before beginning wt>rk dt* Pesseps must secure 
the sultan’s sanction. This requirement provt'd 
to be exctxxlinglv dillicult since it shilted nego- 
tiations to f 'onstant inojile, wht'rt* Ivnglisli inllu- 
enct* was suju't'int*. Having alreadv shown un- 
mistakable hostilitv, England now btait every 
eflbrt tt» [irevtMit the sultan Irom approving the 
concession. Stnire in liulia, commanding the 
C’ape route, which it regaided as atlequate foi 
British commerce, and enjtwing an enviable 
position in eastern trade, i^viigland felt that a 
C'anal would thrcxiten its supremacy. Since de 
Pesseps was a I'renchman, England persisted 
in maintaining that the cxinal was a PTeneh 
sclK*me, although the* h'rench government had 
adopU*d an attitude of bencwolent neutrality 
toward it. Ibir twelve vcxirs, employing almost 
every ju-etc*\t, Finglish statc'smen ojiposed the 
sanction. 'Fhc-y held that the canal was physi- 
cally impossible of c*onstruetion except at a cost 
which would make it commercially uniirolitable; 
tltat it would lead to French control of Egypt and 
threaten the integrity of the Ottoman Empire; 
that de Pes.scps was a rogue ami a swindler. 

Against *'his stubborn opposition de Pesseps 
fought rekmtlessly, evcMi carrying his campaign 
to England, where he tried to arouse public 
opinion against the government. In November, 
11858, he organized his couqiany and marketed 
the shares (400,000), over half of which were 
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sold in France; and on April 25, 1S59, he started 
work on the canal near Port Said without the 
sanction. Finding it impossible, however, to 
light British influence single handed, he ap- 
pealed to his government for support. 1*' ranee, 
joined by Austria and Russia, demanded the 
sanction but the sultan, fearing to displea.se 
England, held back. A crisis was reached in 
July, 1H63, when the I'orte threatened to inter- 
rupt the work by force unless the eompany re- 
turned certain lands to Eg\pt and nahiced the 
number of native laborers. These questions were 
submitted for arbitratioji to \apoleon in, who 
announced his award on Jid\ f), iSh4. forced 
labor on the canal was to Ih‘ abolished and the 
laiuls returned to the I'T>p''^m govcrnmc it, 
W'hiclt in turn was oidcred to pa\ the compare 
an indemnitv of S4, 000, 000 fiancs. \{t<a further 
d('lavs occasioiual by liriteh o])j>osition and 
accornjianu'd b\' insistent deniamls from b ranee 
the sultan on Mareh Uj, oiiiciaiiy reeog- 

ni/(‘d the cone<‘;;si(m. W ith iht* leinowil of polill- 
Ciil dilheu hit's tlu* work piot'et ded 1 a] 'idly and 
the canal was eoinj'lett'd in August, iStx;, ami 
formally inaugurated on \o\ei:iber 17. Tlie 
channel was o\ er ninety niilt*^ long. It proceeded 
from the Medilertaiiean through a nar»'ow re- 
gion to Lake Menzaleh, tra\t'rsed this shallow' 
lake, eontiiuual its conrst* tlirough a stretch of 
laiul to Lake Ballah, li\e miles in length, again 
cut through llat country to Lake Timsah, four 
miles in length, and then crossetl a plateau to 
the Bitter Lakes, which cover a tlistance of 
twenty miles. hVorn these lakes there is a slK»rt 
stretch to Suez, the terminal on the Red Sea. 
laikc's accounted lor iiiort* llian one third of the 
total distance. 

No sooner w'as llie new highway o]>ened tlian 
England in'canu* aware of its inij'ortanee for 
British trade with India. Alort' than lialt tlie 
vessels emj'lo>iiig tlie canal carried the British 
flag: -lud as there were many complaints against 
the arrogane<‘ of tlie company ollicials and the 
high toll charges, it was only natural that Eng- 
land should di^sire a voice in the canal’s man- 
agement. Imjierial considerations more()ver de- 
manded tliat it sliould control ev<Ty approach to 
its eastern empire. Late in 1S75 rumr)rs reached 
London that the khedi\e, Isma il Pasha, in ur- 
gent need of funds, was negotiating willi certain 
ITcnc'h hanks for the sale or mortgage of his 
canal shares. Determined tliat the canal should 
not become entirely Erc'nch, Disraeli seized the 
opportunity and on November 25 purchased for 
the British government 17^,60.: shares for the 


sum of ;C3,97f>,5^o, which he'borrowed from his 
friend Baron Rothschild. This spectacular trans- 
action aroused tremendous enthusiasm in Eng- 
land, where it was thought that the canal must 
now he under Britisli control. The expc'ctation 
was somewhat premature, for althougli England 
held nearly half the shares, it received merely 
ten votes in the general asst'tnhly of shareliolders 
and was permitted to name only tliree out of tlu’ 
tw’entv-h>iir (.lireetors. Ify the juirehase the canal 
was changed from l'ranco-l^gy]'tian to Eranco- 
British ow ner.shi}>. A few' years later a nationalist 
uprising oeeurn'd in ICgyj^t which threatened 
th(‘ .seemitv of tlie nt'W higluvav. ]\iiling to 
secure aiil fn‘»n I’Vance or the olher Ihirojiean 
power laigl.md inter\ened alone am! on St‘p- 
temher 13, 1SS2, defeated the nationalists at 
'Tel el Kebir. British troops remained and I'-gvpt 
was eon\ cried into a xeihul protectorate, while 
Eranee, h.ixing refused to eoojKTate, lost its 
ptisition in that countr' , indeed the Erem h eon- 
tinu<-d hostile to l-uglish policy until 1(^04. 

'I’he dangers to whieii the canal had heiai 
exposeil rev<‘ahul the TU'i'd for some sort of inter- 
national irndListanding for its protection. Al- 
though tlu'sulqect h.id been discus.seil lor years, 
noollicial action was taken until JaiuKiry 3, 1SS3, 
when Itngland addressed a circular nolt' to the 
powers urging a general agreement to rc^jX-^^'t 
the free navigation of this inquirtant watt'rway. 
'There was no immediate response, but two yrars 
later upon the suggestifin of tlie h rencli go\(Tn- 
ment a ('onlVrenee met at Paris. I 'naiile to naich 
a settlement because ol the ditlerenees in the 
French ami British viewpoints, the conlerence 
dissolved after drawing u|' a tlrall treaty, to 
which Sir Julian Paimeelote added a general 
reservation that the tR'aty diil not limit Tuig- 
land’s freetlom of action so long as that country 
was in occupation of I'igvpt. following an ex- 
change of views Trance ami England agretxl to 
a convention which was signetl by representa- 
tives ol the i^owcrs at C’onst.mlino}de on ( )etober 
2q, i88<S. 'This providi'd that the canal was to be 
open to all vessels in lime ol war as wa ll as in 
time of peace; that the entrances to the canal 
WXTC not to be blockaded; that no jiermanent 
fortifications were to be creeled f>n the canal; 
and tliat in case of danger tlu' T]gv|)tian govern- 
ment was to take measures for the canal’s ]iro- 
tection. If it lacked the means, it was to call upon 
the 'I'urkish go\erunH‘nt lor assistance. As a 
result of the Britisli reservation the ('onvc'iition 
W'as held in abe\ance until llit Xii'.do- TVencli 
agreement of 11)04; ^his did not alter the 
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actual situation, for the protection of the canal 
as well as its control remained with Enj^land. 

Strategically the canal w as of j^reat importance 
to England. As tiie shortest and most convenient 
route tfi India it was regarded as vital to the 
preserv^atif>n of the empire, and the government 
was determined to keej) it open at all costs. Any 
tlireat to its safety, such as the Erench ambitions 
in the Nile basin, the Russian attempts to open 
the Straits and the ( ierman Herlin-to-Ragdad 
Railway, aroused immediate fears. The World 
War proved, ln)W'ever, that the canal W'as not 
absolutely vital to the Rritish I'aupirc and that 
its effect ivtai ess depended to a large extent upon 
conditions in other parts ol the oriental highway. 
This was made clear by llie (ierman submarine 
campaign in the Mediterranean, which forced 
the diversion of much of the far eastern tn'llic 
to llu‘ Tape route. 'rher<‘ remaini‘d also the 
possibility tliat in another conllict the canal 
might be demolished by aerial attacks. The 
establishmt'nt ol lygyptian indej)entlcnce raised 
a new j)robIem for haigland. In its ileclaration of 
Eebniary 2.S, i(;22, abolisliing tlic j)rotectoratc 
set up in l)ecetnb<*r, 1914, haigkuid reser\ed to 
itself the right to protect tlie canal. Not satisfied 
w’ith tliis half measure, l^gy|>tians demanded 
that British troops should be withdraw'u and 
that the |)rotecti(>n ol tlie canal should be left to 
hvgypt or to the Eeague ot Nations, i^aigland 
refused to conci'de these demands and the j)rob- 
lern remain<.‘d unsettled. 

In shortening the voyage from luirope to In- 
dia b\ from four to h\t‘ thousand mik^s tlie 
Sue/ route oj>encd a ik‘W i-ra in world c*ommerce. 
With the substitution of steam for sail and the 
witlening and dt'cpening of the canal it came to 
be cInplo^ed more and more regularly. During 
tlu‘ first two years the results were disappoint- 
ing, but beginning in 1.S72 the trathc showed a 
fairly steatly increase, w hich continued to 1914; 
there was a sharp decline during the w'ar but 
after i(;iS another period of rapid growth set in, 
which lasted until U)2(j. 'The net tonnage passing 
through the canal was only 435,911 in 1S70, 
7()i,4t)7 in 1.S71 and 1,439,1^9 in 1S72; but by 
1()I2 it had reached 20,275,120 net tons, the 
highest in the pre-war period. From i<;i9 to 
192(; there was a 100 percent increase, while ton- 
nage for (33,466,014) was 65 percent 

greater than in i()i2. The proportion of British 
traffic to the total has varied from 60 to 80 
percent, most of it representing Indian trade. 
In 1913 l^higland was first with 60 percent of the 
tonnage, being followed by CJermany with 16.7 


percent, Holland with 6.4 percent and France 
w'ith 4.7 percent. The Cape route in the post- 
war period continued to be used for much of 
the eastern shipping, especially in the outbound 
voyage to Australia and New^ Zealand. It is inter- 
esting to note that the opening of tlie Panama 
Canal did not seriously affect the amount of 
traffic passing through the Suez Canal. Irorn 
the view^point of distance the only areas for 
whose trade comjietition betwx^en the two routes 
was ]>ossible were northeastern Asia, eastern 
Australia, New^ Zealand and the west coasts of 
North and South America. 

Financially the canal more than justified the 
expectations of its projector. The total cost of 
construction w^as 432,807,(8(82 francs, of which 

200.000. 000 francs w^ere raised through the sale 
of the shares and the remainder from a bond 
issue anil from sums advanced by the JCgyptian 
governnuait. During the first four years after 
the oj^ening of the canal the company experi- 
enced con.sidcrable financial difficulty and ac- 
tually initialed negotiations for the side of the 
waterway. By 1875, howwer, the situation was 
much imprined and losses began to gi' e way to 
profits. In round numbers the receipts were 

5.000. 000 francs in 1870, 9,000,000 francs in 
1871 anil i(), 000, 000 francs in 1872; by 1914 
receijns totaled 117,000,000 francs. 'Fhe W'ar 
brought a decline in revenues Init the post-war 
period saw' an immediate lecovery, so that re- 
ceipts reached nearly 204,000,000 francs in 1927. 
With the growth of business the value ol the 
shares increaseii. \ lo6ii of 400,000 shares had 
been placed on sale in November, 1858, at 500 
franes laeli with interest at 5 percent. After 
dropping to the low figure of 208 francs in 1871 
the .shares began to climb gradually, passing par 
in 1.875 and attaining the high mark of 6107 
franes in 1912, In 1924 the luimber of shares 
was douhled, although the capitalization of the 
company remained unchanged. 

Charles W. Hallberg 

Ser: Commerciai. Routes; International Water- 
ways; Egyptian I'rorlem; Panama CNnal. 
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SUFFKAGI: is cleiined as votini^ in sii]>poit of 
stmir opinioji or jiirasurc or sonn* ramlidalc for 
onico, anti tlcrixativdy as the rioht or privilege 
t)f participating in cifc:if)ns. 'I'he tenn is siih- 
stantially s\ nonymoiis xvith Iranchise wluMt tised 
ill connection with ]>olitical activitv/i hesidl-at^e 
and related tpicstions actpiirt iTnjxniance t ilv 
in j:][ov eminent s wliich are to some e\lent dt‘mo- 
cratic; the proldcni does not a’ lst* [\\ pure inon- 
arcliies or oligarchies. 'Fhe . ullrage is generaih, 
associated only with jMipnlar elections in wjntli 
a large tir at least a consitUTal)le element ol the 
coininiinily takes part. 'I his i leriKait ol thecoin- 
nuinitv which e\ercis<‘s the siiflrage is ])ro]>erly 
spoken of as the elet torate; it is often \ er\ incor- 
rectly itlentiiied with the }H‘oj>le as a whole, as 
in the statement “the jH‘0]dc haxe tletidtal the 
question at the j^olls." 

'Fhe history of the sutfrage is connected w ith 
five dilTerent basic concejitions, or ihr^ories, of 
its nature, most of them not e\}>licitly stattnl 
but inlierent in tin* current practise-. 'These an^: 
first, the llieory, elfective among ju'imiti\e 
pies and in the cit\ -states of antiq'uit\ and of th(‘ 
Renaissance, that the siiflrage is an attribute or 
function fjf citi'/enshijg second, the later leiulal 
theory that th(' suffrage is a M‘st(.-il pri\ ilege, an 
incident of a particular status, usually connected 
with the ])()SSi‘Ssion of land; third, the theory f)f 
the early constitutional regime that the suflragc 
is an abstract right foundt‘d in natural law, a 
consecjuence of the siK'ial comjiact .md an inci- 
dent f)f popular sovereignty; fourth, the theory 
of modern political science that voting is a func- 
tion of government, that the xoter in easting his 
ballot performs a public office and that the elec- 
torate, like the legislature or tlu‘ courts, is an 
organ of government; and, filth, the ethical 
theory which is strongly urged at the present 
time by certain w'riters, that the suffrage is an 
impoDant, indeed an essential means for the 
development of individual character, a condition 
necessary for the realization of the worth of 
human personality. 

'The basic social bond among ju iinitive people 
is kinship or some extension of kinship. 7 he 
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concept of citizenship emerges from the family, 
the clan and the tribe. Participation in the politi- 
cal as in the social, the religious, the artistic 
and the economic life of the state is viewed 
originalfy as a prerogative of cili/ensliip. In the 
eiirly hi.sloiy of both (ire(‘ks and Romans cei*tain 
families (eupatridae or patricians) monojioli/ed 
civic rights, and there was a long period of 
internal struggle before a broader basis of citi- 
zenship eoukl be secured. In Athens the reforms 
ol Solon early in the sixth century li.c. swept 
awa\ ail distinctions of iurth but recognized 
four classes of cUi/ens on the basis of property. 
It took more than a centurv for class lines to be 
obliterattHl and for a eoinplt'te iiju.ditv of citi- 
zensl ),* If' 1 ' acliiexcd. 'Fhe sutlragt* in the 
(iitvk popular assernblv was always \ iewaxl as 
a.n adj in‘ t or attribute of citizensluj) and no 
dilfen nli.ition was made between citizens. .Xris- 
t»*tle iliscusses the (]uestion as to wlu'ther arti- 
sans and tradesmen snoiild be ailmitted to citi- 
zenship; thal is, to membership in th(‘ state. But 
no cjuestion was raised as to the right of all 
citizens t(» ll>i suffrage. 'Flu* same mulerlying 
<a)nee}>tion obtained among the Romans. C’i\ic 
particijiation in government occurred through 
the several assembh(‘s, or comitide. Origiiially 
onlv tlie patru Ians w (‘reconsidered citizens; th(‘y 
alone at first had voting rights in the annitia 
curiata. W ith tlu‘ establishment of the amntui 
cctituriulu and the nmiitid IrihuUt the jdebeians, 
as a icsult of a series ol measures, obtained 
the rights of citizenship. 'Fhe right of suffrage 
{jus sufjrayii) was thus extended to the lower 
class along with the right of marriage { jus am- 
mthii)^ the right of trade [jus amtmvrcii), the right 
of holding oflit'e {jus fumorum) and the right of 
suin.g in the courts {jus Ict^is aclionis). Roman 
citizenship was extended to the Latin jieoples 
when thev were brought under the control of 
Rome and event nail v to various olluT communi- 
ties. I'he citizenshiji thus grant'd was nrslrictcd 
in various ways, and for a time some of these 
communities W'ere denied the siiflrage, their 
inhabitants being cirrs siur suffruiiio. In the first 
century n.c., however, this distinction com- 
pletely disappeiired. In the (ireek cities and in 
Rome the suffrage was limited to adult males. 'Fhe 
admissiem of the 3 ^outh to the full rights of 
citizenship was an event which was usually 
marked witli distinctive ceremonies. 'Fhe same 
concept of the suffrage und(‘rlay the political 
institutions of the ( iermanic peoples of the trarly 
Middle Ages. Participation in the folkmoot was 
a conseciuence of membership in the tribe, Dif- 
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fcrences in rank and social status involved no 
political inequality. In the national assemblies 
of the German peoples important questions, 
such as peace and war, were decided by the body 
of armed men, the citizenship, by the shaking of 
spears or the clash of arms. The sulTrage in the 
self-governing cities of Renaissance Italy was 
likewise dependent on citizenship, often narrow 
and exclusive, frequently hereditary in certain 
families. Only those who were citizens possessed 
the right to vote, but all citizens enjoyed this 
right equally. 

in the s^jcially stratified society of the later 
JMiddle Ages the suffrage was an adjunct or 
attribute of some special status. 'Rhe right to 
elec’t representatives to the House of Commons 
in hhigland, to the Estates (leneral in I 'ranee 
and to similar assemblies in other Eurojiean 
countries rested upon the same kind of legal 
basis as the right of the nobles to be summoned 
in }H*rson to th<‘ House of J >()rds or tlie Assembly 
of Notables. 'Die suffrage was a jirivilege at- 
tached to a f)articular status, such as that of 
taxpayer, freeman, burgess, pot-walloper or 
“forty-shilling” freeholder. It was generally al- 
though not always connected with the possession 
of laiul and w'as thus tenurial or patrimonial in 
character. Sometimes women who possessed the 
status hail tlie right to vote, just as noblewomen 
frecjuently had the right to be rejiresented by 
proxies in the estates of the noiiility. Chief Jus- 
tice I lolt, in the case of Ashby v. White (1703), 
stated the accepted legal doctrine as follows: 
‘'The election of knights belongs to freeholders 
of the counties, and it is an original right vested 
in aiul inseparable from the freehold, and can 
no more be severed from their freehold, than 
the freehold itself can be taken away. ... As for 
citizens ami burgesses, they depend on the same 
right as the knights of shires, and differ only 
as to the tenure, but the right and manner of 
their I'kvtion is on the same foundation.” The 
suffrage in the American colonies and indeed in 
the states until well into the nineteenth century 
reflcvts the jueiloininance of this vested right 
tht-ory. 'This conception of the nature of the 
suffrage persisted in England until the elc'Ctoral 
reform of u^iS. 'Thesewral reform bills in Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century simply provided 
new and additional statuses under which the 
right to vote could be exercised. Thus “ten- 
j'oimd” copyholders, householders, “twelve- 
jxuind” occupiers, “fifty-poutul” leaseholders 
and other special classes were given the ballot, 
'rius theory was historically the basis for all 
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property and taxpaying qualifications for the 
suffrage, some of which still persist even in the 
United States. It was responsible also for the 
systems of plural and weiglited voting. Until 
the reform of 1918 in Great Britain a man might 
vote in a number of j)arliamentary constituen- 
cies in which he possessed a qualifying status. 
This theory was also responsible for various 
systems of weighted or plural voting on the 
continent, such as the three-class system in 
Prussia and the Belgian system of plural voting, 
both of which obtained before the World War. 

'^riie theory that the suffrage is a natural right 
of man may be traced back to the Middle Ages 
or even to antiquity, but it became effectiv e only 
with the revolutions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and is closely related to the 
principle of popular sovereigtity. It w^as a car- 
dinal doctrine of the Levellers in England during 
the Commonw^ealth and underlay the Agree- 
ment of the People wLich they proposed as a 
W'ritten constitution. It w^as urged as an essential 
basis of government by most of the leaders of 
the French Revolution. Coiidorcet declared: 
“We would have a constitution, the princijiles 
of which are solely founded on the fiatural rights 
of man previous to social institutions. . . . One 
of these rights w'c consider to be that of voting 
for common interests, either personally or by 
freely elected representatives.” He urged that 
w^omen be accorded the same rights as men, 
includirg the suft'rage. The Declaration of tlie 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen dec lared: 
“The law is the expression of the volontc fir- 
rale. All the citizens have the right of concurring 
personally or by their representatives in its for- 
mation” (ait. vi). Paine contrasted this principle 
with the f practise in fhigland, w here the basis of 
representation consists in royal patents and 
embodies a grant or boon. The electoral law' of 
1789 did not, how'cvcr, give full application to 
the natural right theory of voting. The suffrage 
W'as limited to citizens who paid a certair 
amount of direct taxes. But in the electoral law' 
of 1792 the abstract right to vote was fully 
accepted in tluxiry; and with the establishment 
of the Convention the right to vote was recog- 
nized as universal and was extended even to 
certain classes of foreigners domiciled in France. 
Limitations were actually maintained with re- 
spect to age, sex, mental competence and the 
like. IVlontesquieu had said earlier that “All the 
inhabitants . . . ought to have a right of voting 
at the election of a representative, except such 
as arc in so mean a situation as to be deemed t/» 
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have no will of their own*' {Esprit drs lots, hk. xi, 
sect. 6). Women, minors and imbeciles were 
considered deficient in this respect. In the 
United States the doctrine of man’s natural ri^ht 
to vote has been urged elTectively sine'e pre- 
revolutionary times. Samuel Adams held that 
die establishment rif the legislali\e power is one 
of the rights which no man can cither relin(|uish 
or take away from others. The Declaration of 
lndef>endence, in basing go\ eminent ujvhi the 
consent of the governed and in maintaining that 
it is the right of the peojde to alter or abolish 
tyrannical governments and institute new go\- 
ernrnents, implies a theory of an abstract right 
to vote. A resolution adopted in l|>swich, .Massa- 
chusetts, in 1778 declared more sjuxiticallv that 
“All the members of the State are nualiiietl to 
make the election, unless they leot* not suth 
cient discretion, or are so situarctl as to have n > 
walls of their own.” 'hhe e;iri\ state bills of rights 
frequently contained expiv ssions of the theo’w 
of a natural right to vote, but generally th -y 
w^ere modified and confused by suggestions of 
the vested privilege theory. 

Th<‘ theory of the sutfrage gen<*rally accepted 
by contemyiorary political scientists is that voting 
IS a function of ginernment. The ' oter does not 
exercise a natural right when he cas<^s his ballot, 
but perforins a public governmental ollice. T’he 
electorate is not identical with the p<‘ople, the 
sovereign authority in the state ami the ultimate 
soui'C(‘ of law; it is an organ of go\ eminent, 
established, organized and determined by the 
law , whic h can moreover limit, exjiand or totally 
abolish it. d'he yuoblem of who shall vote be- 
comes, under this theory, one of meie }>olitical 
expediency, similar to the ju'oblcm of the com- 
]>osition and organization of the legislature or 
the courts. Ritchie clearly cxpre.sscd this view- 
point in the statement: “d'he sutfrage, by all 
thoughtful persons at least, is regarded as a 
means to the working ol the Constitution; and 
the right of voting is obviously a right created 
by the huv . . . , and cannot intelligibly be repre- 
sented as a right prior to and indej)cndcnt of 
law. . . . On whom the sutlrage should be con- 
ferred is a matter not to be settled a prion, but 
by reference to tlie particular circumstances of 
the country'” {Nahtral Rii>hts, 3rd ed. London 
1916, p. 255). Restrictive proposals such as edu- 
cational and taxpaying qualifications are usually 
justified today on the ground that they would 
make the electorate a more efficient organ of 
government. This functional theory of the suf- 
frage is the basis for proposals for proportional 
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representation, the representation of economic 
interests and the short ballot. It would seem 
also to be the basis for age and residence re- 
quirements and for the exclusion from tlic suf- 
frage of criminals, jniupcrs and the iiisanr. 

.A fifth theoiT of the sutfrage postulates the 
eijtial moral wortli of all men and insists upon 
the valut* of the vote as an instrument for its 
realization. Civil rights are the conditions which 
the jM>litical e\}H‘rit‘Tice (it a communit\ lias dis- 
covered to be essential to the acliie\ cmciit of llic 
good life; tliev constitute tlie luiniimuu ot oppor- 
timitv uccessarv to gi\e etleet to llu* iulKatnt 
moral worth of the human p(‘rsonalil\ . It is 
urged, bow<*vcr, that tlu* possession ot ci\ il 
rigiitf '1 loiu' is not sullicient . “Political cc|ualit\ 
says jMacC unn, “follows from the saim ultimate 
ideas that justify ei]uality before the I..IW. . . . 
riu" right to vote can alone opcai to its jiossc'ssor 
tbal sjdicre of [uiblic actnity, which cannot be 
closed on him who is fit for it without Ciintract- 
lug bis lil(‘ and stunting bis development” 
{Kthi(S of (.'ifrcrfis/j/p, (ila.sgow 181)4). “'I’lu* 
ballot index'd,” sa\s I)olc, “is onl\ a piece of 
machinerN . h is a method for the* c'xpression of 
iiu'ti’s tnaniiooil. Its use is not itself a natural 
right, 'file natural right is tbal a man shall ex- 
prc*ss himself in some valid form touching tiie 
interests which atlect him” ( 77 /c Spirit of Dc- 
VKHiucw New York i<)Ot»). Laski in \\\yS homtnar 
of Politics (N(‘w Haven i()25) lik<‘wise insists 
that “l.vcTy ailult citizen has the right to indi- 
cate what persons he desires should undertake 
the task of go\ erniiKMil.” “No test,” lu‘ .says, 
“has b<*c*ii devised which enablc‘s us to limit the 
franchise in such fashion as to expiate civ ic v irtuc^ 
with its possession.” 'Phis right is, liovvcver, not 
an abstract riglit of natuic but an essential con- 
dition of frcc‘dom, and “tlic |H-rmancnl c*sscncc: 
of freedom is that tlu* personality of c‘acb indi- 
vidual should be so unliaiiipcTed in its develop- 
ment, wlugiicT by authority or l^y custom, that 
it can make for itself a satisfactory barnionisation 
of its impulse's.” 'I'hcrc is no tloubt that this 
ethical theory of the suflragc has contributc'd to 
the extension of the sutfrage in recent times. 
Woman suflragc was urgcxl as a natural right 
and as functionally dc'sirable. Jiut it was justified 
also on the ground of its value in aflording an 
opportunity for the moral .self-realization of half 
the adult }>opulation. 'Pbe adoption of the Pif- 
tecnlh Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United Slates was hailed in some ejiiarters as 
a me‘ans of ennobling and enriching the lives of 
the recently emancipated Negroes of the south. 
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The five theories coiiceniinj^ liie suHra^e arc 
all rniiiglccl in the tl'ought of tin* present time. 
No single cojisistent hasie eoneejn h.is gaineJ 
general aceeplanee. 'J’angleil and eon fused, this 
conglomerate of id<\'is offers ik) satist.ieton 
explanation of theexislmg institiilional arrange- 
nients or any a(k‘(|uate criterion !)y which j)ro- 
posed innovations max he judged, d'fie (.‘larifi- 
cation of tlu- underlying theory )f t!ii‘ suflrag<‘ 
is one of tht* important ohligatiijn.-. of contem- 
])orary j)olitieai .'science. 

\V. I . Sni TAiU) 

Str: I>i MocKA' A'; hiJ c'l loN.'.; ( 1 1 i/i o.'^mi*; 

Nam kai- Riojii,-.; J'oi ai in . 
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SI (i.\R. luir many centuries sugar was a costly 
luxury, hut totlav il is a necessary of general con- 
sumprion. It is indispensalile in tiic nourishment 
of the human body, and it is an important food- 
slufi formanv animals and jdants. In the United 
States about three quarters of the sugar tnitput 
is consumed directly. Another quarter is used, 
as either raw or relmed sugar, as a basic raw 
material m the manufacture of confe^ctionery, 
<Mndv and chocolate or as a rnort' or less impor- 
tant admixture in ice cream, condensed milk, 
canned gootls, beverages anti other protfucts. 
'The importance and grtiwing ust‘ of sugar are 
evident in the per Cegnta consumption in the 
United States, vvliich rost* from 71.7 j'lounds in 
iqooto 103 3 ]K)uiuls in i(p3i, nearly five times 
as much as in 1S30. Althougli sugar may be pro- 
tkiced from many jilants, the only important in- 
tlu.strial .sources are sugar cane anti sugar bt'cls, 
p«irticularly the former, although a small amount 
is ])rotluceti also from tlu‘ .^ap of maple anti palm 
trees. 

Among all primitive and most ancitail peoples 
the sugar necessary for the bodv was derived 
from fruits, vegtdablt's or ctTtxds containing 
sugar or starch. 'The protluclion of sugar and 
syrup was known m Iiitlia tierliaps a few cen- 
turies lH‘fore the Uhrisli.iii taa, anti certainly by 
400 A.P. Lor sweeltanng ]>ni poses the teutons, 
Cj reeks and Romans usetl honev almo.st ext lu- 
sively. From India the growing of sugar cane 
and its use in the making of sugar spreatl to 
China, Ceylon anti java, to i’t'rsia in the sixth 
century anti to Sj^ain in theeiglilh. in the course 
of their contjuests from the .seventh to the ninth 
centuries the .Arabians introtlucetl tlie growing 
of cane anti the making of sugar into Cyprus, 
Kgypt, mirth Alrica, Spain and Sicily. The 
Egyptians so perfected the refining process that 
their white sugar enjoyed the higliest reputation 
in the Middle Ages. Northwestern lAirope was 
acquainted with the use of sugar hy the cru- 
saders, who themselves promoted its production 
in Syria, Palestine and C'yprus. The trade in 
sugar was dominated h} Venice and Cienoa, and 
it was a particularly important factor in Venetian 
commercial sujiremaey. At this time, hoyveyer, 
sugar was essentially a luxury, although it was 
also used for medicinal jmrposes. 

\ATile Venice imported sugar from Syria and 
Egypt as early as qqh, tlie refining of sugai wa« 
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not practised in Europe until the fifteenili cen- 
tury. Refining was a Venetian monopoly for ()ne 
hundred years or more and then spread to hJng- 
land, Ciermany and Holland. In the seventeenth 
century the refining of sugar was j>ractised on a 
considerable scale in hVance, where it was en- 
couraged by the government. 

The cultivation of sugar cane was promoted in 
all the tropical colonit‘s of the European nations 
after the discovery of America. Cane jdaiiting, 
wdiich was first introduced in Haiti, was origi- 
nally a failure but subsequently succcetled on a 
large scale. It s])read to C\iba in 1511, Mexico in 
I5.i2, Porto Rico in the following year, Jamaica 
ill 1527 and Peru and Prazil at about the same 
time. The 'Purkish conejuests. 1»\ virtually d' - 
stroying the cultivation o*' suga.r cane, lavored 
the industry in the New World; t lie large colo- 
nial supply completed the ruin ol ih(‘ sugar in- 
dustry in Syria, Cyprus and l!gs}W andalso<w'er?- 
tually eliminated the comjvtU’on of Sp.mish aiui 
Jk^rtugucse possessions in Ainca. f rom the lo- 
ginning Negro slaves supplietl tlie labor force 
of the sugar plantations. 

Severe restrictions were imyuisid upon the 
colonial sugar industry by the mother countries. 
In the French, Spanish, Pritish and Portuguese 
colonies there w'as usually a pn)hil>ition against 
sugar refining in the colony itself and against ex- 
porting raw sugar to any country otlu'r than the 
motherland, from w hich morccawr all niachinery 
and implements had to he imported. I’lie result 
of these restrictions may be seen indirectly in the 
fact that wdien thc-y were lifted in ('nl)a tlie ex- 
])orts of sugar rose from 2000 tons in 1753 to 
13,940 tons in 1790. 'Phe luiropean powers, in 
accord wfilh their general colonial policy, desired 
to retain a monopoly of sugar relining, with the 
colonies supplying raw^ materia.ls and buying 
manufactured goods. IVilitical disturbances also 
Interfered w ith the growth of the sugar industry. 
When the Portuguese expelK'd 2o,'.»oo Dutch 
from Brazil in 1655, the cultivation of sugarcane 
w^as practically wiped out; many of the Dutch 
planters went to Haiti. Tlie uprising of the 
Negroes in Haiti in 1791 forced many planters 
to flee; for many years the i.sland lost all sig- 
nificance as a sugar producer, while the Cuban 
industry flourished. 

By the end of the eighteenth century the world 
was dependent mainly upon American sugar, 
although a con.siderable supply came from java 
and Ceylon. During this period also new varie- 
ties of cane with a higher yield were bred, and 
the plant was made more tolerant of or com- 
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pletely immune to diseases, frost and inseets. 
"Pile most striking success in this respect, how- 
ever, has bt'en achieved only in recent years. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies there was a considerable inlerc(donial 
tratle in sugar, nuich ot whkh was snuiggling. 
Some large loitunes were made by New England 
merchants who imported sugar from C’liba and 
used it to ni.ike molasses and rum largely for ex- 
port. In 17^1 tlie Jesuits introduced the culti- 
vation of sugar cane into Eomsaina, which be- 
came tlu* j'rineipal North Americ.in producer of 
raw sugai . 'I‘lu‘ lir>t relinerv in tlu colonics was 
opened in New Wirk City in 1730 - “A Uefining 
House for Refining all sorts of Sugar aiul Sugar- 
Catidv ” B'v' the time of the revolution there 
were sebslantial sugar jirodiiction 4ind trade. 

Sugar con.sumplion was stimulated both by 
price reduction anil by the growing use ot 
eofhe, tt‘a and eoeoa. 'Pins enconrage-d the de- 
vel«>pment of refining in Europe and national 
struggles to eontn*! the luer.itivt* business. <.\)1- 
bert in if»S4 introdue<*d liilleriMitial duties on 
raw and n^fined sugar to prolivt the hreneh re- 
fining iiuluslrv. llis efforts resiiltetl in ousting 
English and Dutch refined sug.ir from the 
P'reneh m.irket and in increasing exports of re- 
fined siig.ir. C’olbert's poliev, which involved a 
suhsidv in tlie form of .1 drawb.tek on raw sugar 
import duties, marked the eomnient eUK'iit of tlie 
bouniv system, which gainetl great importance 
in Ivurope in the ninetecMitli eenliiry. 

Sugar cane, a tropie.il and siibtioplfMl plant, 
was virtualh tlie source ol r.iw siig.u until 
the cievelopnienl of the beet sugar iudustry at 
the beginning of i 1 k‘ nineteenth ccuitury. Al- 
though the juices of certain roots hail becui list'd 
as sweetc-ning, it was not until 17.^7 that a Cier- 
man chemist, Andreas Marggraf, obst'rved that 
beets contain sugar idc'iitieal 

with that in the sugar cane.” A pupil of Marg- 
graf, P'ranz Karl Achard, ex]>erimented with the 
cultivation of beets rieb in sugar and containing 
a juice of higher ]mrily. He devised m.ichinery 
for the extraction of bc'cl sugar, oluained the 
first lot of raw^ sugar in 1799 and in 1S02 erected 
a factory. 'Phe rise in sugar jirices following 
upon the destruction of commercial cultivation 
in Santo Domingo and .\apc)leon’s jiroclamation 
of the Continental System in 1S06 stimulated 
the development of tlie In'el sugar industry. 
Napoh'on himself encouraged the cultivation of 
sugar beets in I'rance and the countries under 
his control. As soon as colonial sugar w'as ob- 
tainable, the new industry declined fwervwherc 
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except in France; hut it revived again in other 
countries, and l^y the middle of the nineteenth 
eenturv sugar beet cultivation was firmly estab- 
lished in (h-rniany, Austria, Russia, Ikdgium, 
Sweden and Holland. Beets can be grown on 
farms with other crops, they are an impf)rtant 
facljor in crop rotation and parts of the beets 
stave as valuable iotlder. Only in (‘xceptional 
cases, as in Java, is cane planting adaptable to 
crop rotation. Bt'caust^ it j)rovided a source of 
.'<‘\enue, beet sugar j^roductitm enjoyed govern- 
ment encouragement and protection, including 
bounties, 'J’hese brought about undesirable con- 
ditions in tlu‘ world sugar market, since for 
various reasons the bf)unty system Cf>uld not be 
introiluctal in the colonies, 'riit* beet sugar in- 
tlustry itself suflered as bt>unties became in- 
cie.isingly mort* gtuierous, aiul t»nly those fac- 
tori(‘s d(‘ri\ed full iKMiefit which received the 
I)ounty at tht* higliest rate. MoreovtT the profit 
from th(‘ bounty was in jxirt lost, Inxiiuse some 
countries levied counter duties on bounty fed 
sugar, the first to do so being the l'nit(Hi States 
in iS(;c). 'riu‘ system eventuall\ }n-o\(Hl more or 
less of a drawback for all p<irties concerned, and 
it was linallv abolisheil by a convention signed 
at Brussels on March 5, i(;Oj. 

While the beet industry, owing to the bounty 
system, was able to increase its output up to 50 
percent ot the world's sugar ]>roduction, the cane 
iiulustry regained ]nirt of the lost ground after 
the adojUion of tlu* Brussels convention, d'he 
beet sugar industry, however, was far from 
ruineil by the abolition of export bounties, as 
had been prophesied by antagonists of the con- 
vention: in i()i3 14 it sujiplied 45 percent of 
the world's sugar (Table 1). 
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Meanwhile the refining industry had made 
great progress, pArticularly in the United States. 
In 1830 there wore 3<S American refineries. I'he 
scale of production increased and by 1845 there 
were several refining mills, each of which cost 
over 55300,000 to erect and equip, with a daily 
capacity of to to 1 1; tons. Technical progress was 
ra])id, including tkwv and moiC efficient methods 
of extraction, evapor*ating and diyiiig. By 1850 
American mills w^ere able to f^rtiduce more 
than half of the total sugar consumed. Tlie 
number of refineries grew' to 50 in 1870, but 
ten years later they had been reduc ed to 27 by a 
process of concentration which set in at the lime, 
and which rt‘sulted in the formation of the Sugar 
Refineries ("omj^any in 18S7, nuTging se\t‘ral 
other concerns. 'The sugar trust, of which Henry 
C). Havemeyer was the guiding spirit, waged 
ruthless war ujioii its C(>m[>etitors and strength- 
ened its control. In i8()i, after the dissolution of 
the trust, the* American Sugar Refining C'om- 
panv became its siuxvssor and dominated the 
industry for years, owning jo of the 17 existing 
refineries but producing a much larger share ot 
the total output. 'J’he go\ eminent in\ e.stigated 
the eompanv’s affairs uiuIct the pressure of ]nib- 
]ic o}>inion,whic:h rc-scaited the company’s large 
]>rolits. At the sametimecoslsof production were 
lowx*red considerably. Hxpansiou of sugar re- 
fining w'as stimulatcal by the results of the Span- 
ish Amei'icaii War. Hawaii was already a colony 
of the Ibiited States, producing 204,834 tons of 
sugar in iSqS. C'uba's sugar industry was more 
firmly attached to Anuaic‘an capital and Ameri- 
can intcTcsts, while the annexation of Boric 
Rico and the Bhili]i|>ines juovided another great 
source of raw sugar supply. Sugar imjiorted into 
the United States from the.se colonial posses- 
sions was either given a prefei'ential tariff or 
admitted free of duty. 

'Bhe efforts of the refining interests to secure 
free imports of raw sugar met the opposition of 
the cultivators of beet sugar, d'his industry wvts 
growing slowly but steadib ; by 1879 there were 
a dozen or more beet sugar factories, d'he AIc- 
Kinley tariff of iSi^o granted a bounty of 2 cents 
per pound on home produceil sugar, but this 
W'as repealtxl four veai’s later. A definite policy of 
protection of domestic sugar was established by 
the Dingley tariff of 1S97, which resulted in a 
rise in output of ilomestic sugar from 37,536 
tons in 1896 to 214,825 tons in 1903. '^Bhis de- 
velopment was facilitated by production in 
American factories of the necessary machinery 
and implements for the cultivation of beets and 
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manufacture of sugar. In 1913, when there were 
71 beet sugar factories, Congress passed the 
Underwood- Sinnnons tariff bill, w hidi reduced 
the duty on sugar 25 percent, granted duty free 
admission to Philippine sugar and provided that 
all sugar should be placed on the free list on 
May 1, 1916. The free clause, however, was re- 
pealed. This repeal and the high sugar prices 
prevailing during th<‘ World War gave a new 
impetus to the beet sugar industry. 

The war completely changed the world’s 
sugar situation. It was a disaster for the luiro- 
pean beet sugar industry; many factories, par- 
ticularly in France, Belgium and Russian J*o- 
land, were paralyzed. Production declined also 
in (Germany and Austria and c' eii m the ntait al 
nations, because of the demand tor Libor by t'lC 
war industries. 'The cane siuMr mdustry, fai 
from the scene of war, creatf mcreasetl its oui- 
put (Table ll), both absolutely aiul relative)'. 
This was particularly true in (’uba, which aug- 
mented its output 33 percent. In the I’liiled 
States and in most hain)pcan n. it urns, both 
belligerent and neutral, the limited sugar avail- 
able and the high ju'ices led to stale control. 

When the war came to an end in 19 iS, the 
tronomic situation in central Furope oecame 


still worse for a while; but after 2othere was 
a steady increase in beet sugar production. De- 
spite this recovery the cane sugar countries kept 
on producing a constantly larger outjmt, }\ir- 
ticularly m Cuba, where production in i(>2^ aq 
was 97 percent higluT than in 11/13 14. In May, 
1920. the ]>rice of sugar reached the peak of 22.5 
cents per pound, d'hen the crasli came, and in 
December, iig:o, the price hail fallen to 3.!) 
cents. Cuba realized that its o\ erpr'uiiietion 
menaced the world market and its own interests, 
and in mat) a crop restriction law was enacted. 
It was not C’uba alone which sulliTed. All tin* 
sugar ex})orting countries were harasseil bv the 
fall in prices, die shrinking of tin world market 
and ih. accimuilation of surplus st(»cks ('Table 
111) Despite an increase in consumj)tion up to 
theclo.v-of U)2o out juit regukirlv evcccded coii- 
sumotion, as tin* e\|>orting count! ies mcreasi'tl 
proiluction and capacit v w hile lormerlv import- 
ing countries i‘\paiuli\l home productnni, often 
encouiageil h\ government aid, siicfi as the 
British subsidv act of Kgg;; 'I’hns i>olh the ifii- 
porling and e p!>rtnig countries incieaa'd their 
sug.ir output (Table 1\ ), with dis.istrous rt‘sults. 
( )\t‘rpro(juclion was iiiKMisilied by greatta pio- 
duclivity; for e\am}>le, the cane vield per acre in 
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J a V a rose from 3 oshort toi )s i 1 89 5 to 59 . 6 i n 1 93 2 , 
and the sugar yield from 3.4 short tons to 6.7. 
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Cuba, whose wliole eeonomie life is prac- 
tically dependent upon the sugar crop, realized 
in its despenition that if it alone were to adopt 
restrictiv(‘ ineaMiies tluav would be sacrifices 
but no lasting success. Negotiations were there- 
fore ojHMietl by the C‘uban government, through 
C'olonel J. M. d'arafa, Avith the large exporting 
countiies for united action to restrict output and 
exports. Idle project was fru.strated by the op- 
position of the Java industry, by the hesitant 
attitmle of the l'air()j>ean producers and bv the 
abandonment of the Cuban restriction policy in 
I (>28. It was soon realized in Cuba, however, 
that unrestricted luoiliiction was even worse 
than restriction. Anotlier attempt at govern- 
mental control was embodied in the jiresidential 
decree of July 26, 1929, which set up 1 unified 
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selling agency. But the depression which vset in 
after 1929 made it impossible for the plan to 
succeeed. Cuba sulTered not only from low 
prices but also from the decline in its exports to 
the United States, wdiere because of tariff prefer- 
ence colonial and domestic sugars acquired an 
increased share in the market (dable ii). Idle 
unified selling agency was dissolved in April, 
1930. As a result prices fell to a new low^ of 1.04 
cents a pound. Anotlier attempt at international 
action led to ado}nion of the C’hadboiirne plan 
in 193], by which Cuba, Java, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary and Belgium 
agreed upon export ijuotas. The plan jirovided 
that accumulated surplus stocks were to be dis- 
posed of during the five years covered by the 
agreenuait and that no surplus stocks should 
exist upon its ex'j>iration on September t, 1935. 
Subsequently two other producing countries, 
Peru and Jugoslavia, signed the agreement, and 
a number of other states which were not ex- 
porters but sulfereil from surplus stocks adopted 
the princi]>lcs of thi* Cdiadbourne plan without 
joining liie agreement, ddie lestrictive measures 
of the agreement ai<‘ to bt* carrit tl out w'ith gov- 
ernmental assistance, ddns development is all- 
ot luT indication of the sj^read of state interven- 
tion in industrv. h'jftt‘cn nations, out of which 
nine are mtanbers ol t!ie International Sugar 
Agreement, are at ]ut‘senl bound by a nvstric- 
tion plan. 

ddie sugar crisis aggravMted the conditions of 
w'oikers <‘ngageti in th(‘ proiluctioii ol cane and 
beet sugar. I ’ nem]>lovmcnt increased and wages 
fell to extremely low levels ])articularly in Cuba. 
Sciisonal workers coming from foreign countries 
are freijueiit in both cane and beet production - 
Pili])mos in Hawaii, Mexicans in the United 
States, Haitians and West liulians in Cuba and 
Belgians or Slavs in k'ranct*. However, increas- 
ing unemployment has brought about some 
antagonism against foreign hands. In times of 
depression some aversion to foreign interests 
ari.ses from the fact that sugar growmig in several 
ixMintries is largely controlled by foreign capital. 

In 1924 not less than two thirds of the S950,- 
000,000 invested in Cuban sugar production 
was controlled by .Americans, aiul this propor- 
tion has not changed materially since then. In 
some countries unions of sugar workers exist 
and collective agreements are made with manu- 
facturers and, more rarely, w'ith the agricultural 
producers. 

Part of the cane and beets manufactured into 
sugar is grown by the sugar factories. In Java 
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almost all the cane is planted hy the factories 
themselves; this, h()\\e\er, is unusual. By far 
the larger part of the cane and heel siij^ply is de- 
livered by more or less independent ]>lanters. In 
the beet industiy the indt‘pen(l<nU planter is 
typical, wliile in some cane growing countries 
the cohmo system of cultivation ]we\ ails. I n .some 
countries, for exaTnjde, (ierniany and the 
Netherlands, most of the factories are ownetl by 
the planters; the siiareholders of these factories 
are usually obliged to deliver atinuallv a certain 
ejuantity of beets per sliare to tin* factorv. 

In 1929 there were 21 cane sugar relineries in 
the Uniletl States, with an output of SS07,- 
389,000. d’hey emjdoyed 13.^12 workers, ’‘dio 
received wages amounting to ^ .’.0,044,000 'I he 
value of the output of l »eet sugar f letories in ih it 
year was $5108,553,000; thee eTUjdoved 74./) 
workers and paid $>10.021, cor in wages. 'Tuc 
j'>rodiJctivity of labor lias 1 >een increasing stead ih. 
in recent years; ndlning is a highlv nurhaui/ed 
process, and man\ workers havt‘ be<‘ii displaced, 
'rhe American Sugar Refining C(un]>anv, with 
assets in 1933 of $5 1 23,3 58,1 tug still dominates 
the industry; in that year it owned 5 refinene-^ 
on the Atlantic coast and in Louisiana and 2 
cane sugar factfirics jii Cuba, d’lie tanc sugar re- 
fineries are suffering from the comjx'tiiion of the 
domestic beet sugar industr\ and from the ex- 
pansion of sugar rcfuiiug in the American insular 
possessions, in Cuba and in the Doniinicaii Re- 
public; existing capacity is more than doulile tlie 
actual requirements. Refiners are energetically 
demanding special tariff protection for their 
product. A sugar quota law was enacted in 1934. 
Moreover as many of the refiners control 
raw^ sugar factories in Cul>a, they are the natural 
allies of the Culians in the demand for an in- 
crease in the tariff preference. 'J'Ik’ Ameriean 
Sugar refiners are organized in the Sugar Insti- 
tute, which in recent years has earned on an 
advertising campaign t^) slirniilaie sugar con- 
sumption. 

In normal times the consumption ()f sugar has 
increased steadily, and there is ikj evidence that 
the saturation point has been reached in any 
country. It is quite possible that the industry 
may experience renewed expansion with im- 
provement in world economic conditions. 

(ir.sTAV Miki'.sch 

See : Pi.A.N'i A’l iox; Food Indus] airs; Rav\ M.vii.hials; 
Naii:rai. Ri'Soruei-.s; C’olonial Systim; Bocntii.s; 
Vai.orizatio.n; 'rRUSis; PinMi’i’iNi 1 ’rohi.im. 

Consult'. Lippiiiann, K. C). nod, ( ji’s< hi( Jitr ^Ics y.utkers 
drn altestcu ydtrv his T.iim der Huhen- 
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sucker '■Fahrikat ion (2nd c*d. Berlin ig^o); lli'lnt. 
Jules, J^c sucre Jc hcttcravc cn France dr iSoo ) i qoo 
(Camhrai looo); Bondois, Paul M., “Les centres su- 
criers franvais au x\ill‘‘ su‘*. Ic” in Rrrur d'lnstovr 
cionomiqur ct stanilr, vol. \i\ ( 1 ) 27 70: Prinscn 

(leerlius, II. C‘., Ihr Wtnld's (dine Suf^ar hhiu'>tr\\ 
Fast and Present (Manclicster l\Ta\well, I’ran- 

cis, l-.untonm Aspi'cts of (dine Siii*iN Puniiu tion (Lon- 
don 1027); kairric, (icotlicN, Stn^ai {l>i\crp(>ol u>25); 
Cla.isscn, Ilcnuann. Dn Zic kn f ahnkatnm niit he- 
sondrirr Fn u< h\d ht njuni: dcs licfnrhcs (Dth t‘d. j\Iag- 
dclniru Toio); I aMruc ot Nations, Ih'onotnic and 
1‘in.incial ( onmiission, ]'ion<»niic (.'oinrnittec, 7 7/c 
W told Suiun Situation, ((Icnev.i 

jMikiistli, *. iua.o , (ir\ihiiht< id f nitn ititionalen Znk^ 
knktur, rriunini, (icnnan\, Bck hsinimstcriuin lin 
I a nahruiiL' Uriel I airulw itlse h.ift, Bern hit' uhci 1 airul- 
n.*- Sondft lu l t no. 5.1 ( licrlin and 

Kuhn, 'laiti and Louisiana a!\ Zm kniandn , Beiichte 
ulicf L.ituIu ii tse liaU. n.s., S«)iKlcrhcft no 21 (lierlin 
n>{o‘; (fiwit Bnlain, MinisJrv ol .-Via icult Lire and 
1 ishcni , Frfuot on the Sinon Fi ct hn/nstiy at Home 
and VoiUhl, i/Cononne senes, no. 27 (lu.tik Klinj;e, 
(ier.iulo, \otas sohir la indiistria azin ai cui del Ilasraii 
(I, ana 102S), (iiaall, Af.l’ics i!i‘, }lti intn nattonair 
stiikci .'taaystiik cn dt Lax a- Sinkcrindiistur ( Biirnu’roTul 
1031), and “!>ie Ni ii-'caaltuni; det iniei nationalen 
Zuekerw irtsehal i" in W'rltscntsi liaf tin lies Fn/in', \ol. 
W'w n, .'\))liar’'Pno":i n ( 1 033 ) 2 s 5 S i ; Mane ei i-Frc *^1, 
F., /. indnslfia ddJo ^lUihoo nr! nioiulo r il suu regime 
ei ononiint in Italia (’I'linn 11130), lenKs, Fekmd II., 

( htr ( dilnin (d>lonv, a Study in Su;.an (New ^'(*rk 
maS); Maestri, Rarrl, Id latijunihsnio rn la tionomia 
culnnta (lla\ana n)2«))» Krause, IlerhcMt, Die Mt- 
tliodcn dec modrinrn Zia kn orstriirt nnq ini In- und 
Auslandr (lierlin 1030); ( uli.i, Seiietaiia de justieia, 
“C’uh,in SiujarA'iop l inantirHu” I ruled States, Bu- 
re.ui of I’oteien atul 1 )oinesne C'oniinerie, Tratlr 
Injonnation Fullitin, no. 2d (n/22), India, hand 
Board, Urpoit . . . on the Sn^ar Indiisttv fCaltutta 
i<>3i); I’dlrs, L. S., I'hc I'ariff on Snqai (kreeport, 111 . 
> 033 ); Wrndit, P. ( Snyar in Rchilnai to the 'J'anJJ, 
Institute of luononuis, In\'estij.;ations in Interna- 
tional C'oinmerc i.il Pola res (New York 1(^24), and 
Ike (dihan Situation and Out Treaty Relations^ 
Brookinris Institution, Puhlieation no. 42 (Washing- 
ton 1031); larnigan, M. k. , (dnnse oj Fwployment in 
Suyyit Refinenrs in .Vryt Vor/o State, 7 u/./- 7^25, New’ 
York, Slate, nepartrrient of Labor, Special Bulletin 
rut. 137 (Albany idiSl; Schultz, Henry, Statistual 
Lares of Demand and Supply^ zeith Special Application 
to Sii;’ar (Chicago ld2<S)» 

SIKICESTION. See Crowd; Mon 

SCICIDIw (irou]> patterns, stiindards of life, 
conceptions about death and religious convic- 
thriis, all of wliich vary from place to place, 
determine the attitude with which suicide is 
regarded. Some peoples endorse and recommend 
it under spec ified eircum.stanees; others ojipose 
it re.sohjtely and uncompromisingly. Among 
primitive groups there is no uniformity of judg- 
ment. In some tribes it is practically unknown; 
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in others it is a rare and reprehensible act; in 
still others it is relatively common; and some- 
times it may he the only littinp^ answer to a 
trifhnt^ insult. 'The determining factor whether 
in priniiti\e or sophist icatetl societies is the em- 
j)hasis that is j)laced upon individuality. Where 
then' is no strnin^ for leadershi]^ and ik) desire 
to attain personal re('o^mition and prestige, siii- 
cirle IS infre(|uent. lint when' tlu' pressure e\- 
ert('d hv the ^roup is weak, ])ersonal ambition 
ket'ii and ri\.ilr\ between indiviiluals intense, 
suicide is found. 

In the Orient ('(‘rtain forms of suicid<‘ have 
alwavs Ix'en coFisidered |irais('worthy. Brahman 
anti Buddhist doctrint'S with their denial of the 
flesh ajipio\e the itlea that the body is a dwelling 
])lace to 1 h' abaiulont'tl at tlu' will of its owner. 

I list It ut lonah/ed forms of suicidt' such as suttee, 
tlu" sacrifice of wi\ts upon the dt'ath of their 
husbaiuls, aiul hara-kiri, a deliberate cenmitMiial 
act, lellt'Ct pn'at eiedit ujion the W'illin^ victims. 
'I'hi' suit ides of th'fealt'd penerals, tlethroned 
rulers <intl statesiiK'H ju-ott'stm^ aijjainst political 
policies aie ret^artlt'tl as honorable; ptT.sonal in- 
sult, insolvent's, tlislionor or a slight ofleretl to 
the memorv of an ant'estor are also atletpiate 
reasons for .st If-destnu'tion. In tliix'ct contrast 
to the other relit!, ions of tlie I'iast, Islam severely 
condemns suicide. W’lule neitlu'r tht' ( )ld 'i’esta- 
menl noi' the New dVst<imt‘nt sjH'cifically pn>- 
hibits suicitle, tin* Koi an sti^^matizes it as a much 
^^r.ivt'i' ci’ime than honiiciilt'. 'The te.ichint];s of 
Jutkiism ha\ t' emphasi/etl the sacretlnt'ss of life, 
and throuj^hout Jewish history until recently 
suicide has been extremt'ly rart‘. ddit' 'l\dmud 
contlemnetl it as sinful anti tlitl not permit the 
customarv monrniinj; riles for tin* suicide, whose 
hotly was denit'il funt'ral honors .md was burietl 
apart with t'riniinals anti outca.sts. 

Sinct' lilt' time of St. ,\uLnistine, who de- 
nounct tl suicide as a sin uiuler all circumstances, 
C'hristianitv h.is rt'^anlt'tl it as murtler. 'J'he 
armimt'iits aL^ainst suicide are tleeplv rot»t<'il in 
such Cdinsiian doctrines as the sacretlntvss of 
lift', the tlutv of submission to (iotl’s will, the 
}>ositive value of suflerin^ anti the imp(»s.sibilitv 
of t'xpiatini; a sin committetl at tlu' moment of 
tleath. 'The teachini!;s of the C’atholic church 
were legalized in hairopt' anti suicitle became a 
crime as wt'll as a sin. ddie first civil laws at^ainst 
suicitle in haieland, which date from about the 
eleventh century, prov idetl that the offender’s 
property be confiscatetl ant! the bt)dy denied 
C’hristian burial or interment in consecrated 
ground. 'J’he corpse was treated with indignity 


and was mutilated, dragged through the streets 
and hung on the public gallow^s. In England up 
to i<S23 it w'as legal to bury a suicide at cross- 
roads with a stake through his hotly; when tins 
wxis prohibited burial was allovvetl only at night, 
without religious rites; these restrict it >iis w^erc 
removed in i8(S2. A provision concerning the 
confiscation of the j)roperty of a suicide in a law 
passetl tluring the reign t)f lleniy III rernainetl 
in force until 1S70, wljen all forfeitures for 
felony were abolished; but suicitle is still classed 
as a crime in Englantl. In other countries of 
Europe also igntiminioiis burial anti conliscatitm 
of j)ropertv were regular puni.shmeiits t)f suicitle 
until the nineteenth century. In America since 
the ratiflcatit)!! of the constitution, tlie com- 
pletetl act of suicitle has never been punislied by 
confiscation of the estate or ignominious burial 
and therefore is not consitlered criminal. At- 
tempted suicitle, howt'ver, has been rt'gartled as 
felonitais in some juristlitlions anti is stiM treated 
as a crime in four states. Some slate stitutes 
likewise consider aiding autl aln^ttiug suicitle 
a crime anti prosi'ciitt' a person wlio advises 
anotlier to kill liimself. 

Pof)uIar opinion regarding the sinfulness of 
suicide had been eh.mging belort' stringent pun- 
ishnu'iits hatl been anniillt'd. In some tpiarters 
opinion was veering around to the v'ievv}>()iiit of 
the (iret'ks and Romans, who had conttauletl for 
the right of a man to take his owai lift'. During 
tile sevenleenth and eighteenth centuries Donne 
and Hume in Ivnglantl, Moutaigne, IMontes- 
(]ui<‘u, Vtihaire anti Koiisst'au in Eranee anti 
Heeearia in Ital\' prt»tested against the rigorous 
eoiulemualion of suieitie by church anil slate 
autl argued that suieitie was not necessarily a 
heinous olleiist', autl theii views arc now widely 
held. 

The variety of traditions, religious jiraelises 
autl social attitudes of tlillereiil countries of the 
world is relleetetl iu the suieitie rates. Jn the 
I'nited States about 22,oocj persons kill tliem- 
st'lvt's each year. I nder present conditions of 
mortalitv 10 males and 3 females, out of every 
1000 persons born, will eventual ly take their 
own lives, h'or each suicitlt' there are countless 
unsuccessful attempts which are never recorded, 
d’he tiflieial statistics are underestimates, lor the 
families often conceal the fact that death was 
self-iutlictecl and many .suieliles are recorded as 
accidents. On the other hand, some few homi- 
cides arc registered as suicides. The United 
States occupies a middle position in suicide 
frequency, along with Belgium vSw'cden, New 
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Zealand and Australia; England and W ales, 1 5. among the total population. Age and sex arc 

Scotland, Canada and Italy rate somewhat lower; also important factors in detenniiiing '■aiicide 

h ranee and Denmark somewhat higher. h\- fretpiencv. C’tmtrarv to ]ire\ ailing opinion, sui- 

tremely high suicide mortality is recorded for cides increase consistently with adv ancing ars 

Japan, CTennany, Austria, Ilungarv, Czechoslo- Chililren and adolescents rareh kill iheiiistdves, 

vakia and Switzerland, and \'ery low rates are hut at the older ages of lift' tla^ rate is \er\ high; 

found in the Irish h ree State, Northern Ireland more than half of all suicides occur among 

and Spain (Table 1). persons fortv-five years of age and o\er, al- 

Mortality records of the last thret* decades though they constitute onl\’ a little o\er a lifth 

do not warrant a concliisu)n that suicide is defi- of the tot.d popid.ition. hOi' all age pi‘rii)ds com- 

nitely increasing or decreasing. In Kjoothe rate hined o\er three times as mam men as women 

was 11.5 per 100,000 ])ersons in the e\]>aTuhng kill themsehes each year. 'I'he age distribution 

registration area of the United States; it reached of suicide in the two sexes differs: the rates Kir 

17.8 in 1908, then fell and remained fairl\ sta- mtm and wiinum are about t^ju.il between liMi 

tionary around 16 per 100,000 in the period and twent\ , aiul then the male rate rises sharply 

before the World W^ir. I'rom 1(^17, when tui and sN‘ad]ly; while lht‘ female rale rises gradu- 

IJnited States entered the war, it tleciined stead- ally ii}> to the age of thirty, aitei which there is 

ily, until it fell to a low' point of 10.2 in 1920. hut a slight rise until old age. C'onseijiicnlly in 

Since then the general trerwl has been upwaid the lasi age perloil there are almost se\en times 

with a definite increase since until the rate as many intai as women smeides per unit of 

stcMul in 1932 at 17 5 pc** kh), ouo population. population ('Table n) 

Wlien the jire-war period betw^aai i<)io aid Suieidt' is mo»-e common in cities than in rural 
: 91 4 is compared with tlu‘ ]>eriod l>etween U)2h areas in the Uniti ci States and in a nuinher of 

and 1930, one finds a decline in the United luiropt'an (‘(juntriis; in i(^2() the urban ral<‘ in 

States, Sweden, France, Denmark and Spain the United S tales was 5S percimt highei than llu‘ 

but definite increases in Idigland and Wales, rural. In general tlu* largei the cit\', tlit' higfier 

Scotland, Germany, Italy, lielgium and llol- is its suicide ratt‘. 'I’he e\}>lanation pioba!>l\ lies 

land. in the greater st.ibility of llie e»)imtry faiiulv , its 

Negroes do not commit suicide nearly so fre- lower (.liyoree rat<- atul larger uuml>er of cliiklren 
qiiently as do whites; in 1930 their suicide' rate' and in the more' iinilicil inlcre'sts, traditions and 
in the United Stales was 5.1, conquired with beliefs of a fanning comnumily. 'The best proof 
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Death Rates pkh 100,000 from Suicide, hy Sex and Age Periods, Unit 1:0 States, igii‘-30* 
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of the oliect of urban life on suicide niortalitv is 
found in the hi^di rates ol southern cities in the 
United States, althouj^h southern states haw* 
extremely low rates. \\‘ry higli rates are found 
on the ]*acilie coast. 

There have been many erroneous }.;enerah/a- 
tions as to the effect of the weather on tlie suicide 
rate. In the United States suicide rales are 
highest in the spring; the rate* rises from January 
through April, reaching a jieak in May. Be- 
j^innin^ v^ith June through the summer, autumn 
and earh' winter suicid<\s dtxTease, until tlu* 
lowT*st jM)int is reached in December. 

ddu* existing data on the relationship between 
economic status and suicide are scanty; but a 
few scattered Ihiropean and American studies 
seem to show that suicide predominates at both 
ends of the s(»cial and financial scale, ddie rales 
are highest amon^ the wealthy; but ainonp; the 
laboring classes, skilUxl and unskilleil, suicide is 
most fre(|uent among those nearest the poverty 
line. An abruj^t loss of wealth and po.sition is a 
destructi\e jvsychological e\]H‘rience and is 
provocativt* of st‘lf-dest ruction. Thus it hdlows 
that suicide rates, especially among males, tend 
to rise in times of business det>ression and to fall 


when ])ros]>erity comes. An exception to this 
general rule is tlait tlie suicide rate rose steadily 
from i<).T5 on, vwu during years when business 
was flourishing, d’he reci'iit iqnvartl trend in 
suicid<‘ was probably acct'lcTaled by the eco- 
nomic crisis, but it is not the residt of economic 
stringency alone, d’here is no simple causal re- 
lationshij) between the two; suicide is a highly 
complex reaction to many interlocking factors. 

Although economic stress and group attitudes 
influence the amount of suicide and cultural 
patterns act as inhibiting or encouraging forces, 
the j)ersonal factors which lead men to self- 
destruction are inij'>ortant underlying factors. 
Suicide is a reaction to problems that apparently 
cannot be solwxl in any other way; it is the final 
resjR>ns<‘ which a human being makes to inner 
emotional distress. The motiyes behind it are as 
yaried as the number of people who seek this 
method of escape. Hardships of yarious kinds, 
like unemployment, poyerty, hunger and other 
deprivations; ill health, mental abnormality, 
physical pain and deformity, often induce 
thoughts of suicide. The loss of honor, position, 
freedom or love as well as failure wdth its ac- 
companying feeling of inadec[uacy, disgrace, sex 
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difiiciiltics and tangled personal relationships 
make death seem necessiiry as an escape. lint 
ordinarily no one of these alone would drive a 
person to suicide unless he were already harasst‘d 
l>y a serious emotional confliet. 1‘sually external 
events merely intensify latent disturbances and 
provide the immediate provocation in any given 
case. 

To understand suicide therefore one must 
uncover the basic causes of psychic conllict. Tlie 
usual explanations gi\ en in siiiciile notes cannot 
be accepted, because they are rationalizations 
covering up pow'erful buried impulses. Ab- 
normal grief a1 the loss of a loved one, jealousy, 
marital difficulties, infidelity, desertion, lamlly 
discord, pride, remorse and shame are bin 
symptoms of diflicully in personal atijiistmeui. 
Far more fundamental forces are l'‘ar and anx- 
iety, feelings of inl<*rionty, balr<*d, aggressive- 
ness, revenge, guilt and theodicr na'iilal <lisoi- 
derstliat prevent pe(){defr(^m miaining emotional 
maturity. Ifsycboanalysls, who ha\'‘ gi\en the 
most sali.sfactory explanation ol how tht‘se emo- 
tions drive individmds to despair and suicide, 
have shown lluit the way to prc\eut them Irom 
ending in self-destruction is to biiikl up each 
personality through scH-discipliue so that it can 
adapt itstdf readily to life's demands. 'j1ie in- 
dividual who is abl(‘ to accept the <‘\ig<'ncies ol 
fortune with equanimity will not find it neces- 
sary to choo.se suicide as the oiilv solution ol 
.seemingly insurmountable dilficulties. 

Bj:suh IUtxzh 

Sir: MALADjrsTMrNi ; Povnnv; IIoNon; Di aih C rs- 

'1 OMS. 

Conndt: I^ublin, Louis I., ari<l liun/tl, Itcssu*, I'a He 
or Not To He; a Study of Suuule (\c\\ X«nk 1033); 
Cavan, Kuth .Shorik*, Sun uJe {Oiieiii'n 
inarck, E. A., The (Jrijfu mid Devilopnit ut of the Mmal 
Ideas, z vols. (.iiid fcl. L(»nil()ri mi -^17), Lvtkv, 
W. E. II., Ihstoty of J'hitnpemi Mm al\ Jyow Auiiustu\ 
Ut (Huirlewayjie, 2 vols. ( wd vd. Lim U->n itSyy); 
(Juernscy, R. S., Suieide; History oj tin / > tud Laas 
liclatiti^ to It .. . iu ^‘Indent and Modem I lines (Nvw 
York 1HS3); I loH'nian, f'. L., Suit uJe Hioh/enis (\vv\ 
York 10-2S); I'rcnay, A, O., I he Suuule Hiohleni in 
the United States (Boston 1027), Stcarrr., A. W., “.Sui- 
cide in Massachusells” in Mental Ilvyieiie, \oI. \ 
(iy2i) 752-77; Donalics, (i., “.Stat he I'.rhehun- 
iin 3000 1' alien M)n Vdllendetem und \ eisiu litem 
Selbstnioi d” in Monatsschrijt jia Hs\’< hiatne utid 
Neurolo^ne, vol, xlix (i()2S) 3S0 (i(»; I'-asi, \V. N., “On 
Attempted Suicule, with an .Analysis ot 1,000 Con- 
secutive Cases” \x\ Jourtial if Mnittil Suniie, v«)l. li\ 
(1013) 42S 78; Morselli, If A., Stmide; an Tssay on 
(annparativc Aloral Staiistus (New York 1882); Rleil- 
fer, llcrnianri, Uher den Selhstnioul (Jeri.i n>i2); 
llalhw'achs, Maurice, Les lauses du suuidc (i’aris 
Jo.iok Durkheim, Emile, Le suicide (new' cd. Pans 
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i<;3o); Miner, J. R,, Suicide and Its Relation to Uli- 
matic and Other Factois, American Journal of Hy- 
giene, Monottraph series, no. 2 (Raltiinore 1922); 
Ciernet, M. N., Hiestupnost i stiniouhivstra vo vrenna 
voyni i posle neve (Crime ami suieide at tlie time of the 
war and af terwaid ) (Moseow 1027); I'reiul, Sigmund, 
“Mournitui; ami Mekinehulia” 1:1 In-^ (Joliet let! Papers, 
4 vols, (New 1024-25) \ol. i\, and Das Unhe- 

lunien iu der Kultur (V ienna iu2(i), tr. hy j. Riviere 
as (Jt. dizatinn and Its Disiontents (London 1030) eh. 
vi; Ahraham, Karl, “Notes on the Ps\ eho-.Analytieal 
Investi^atKJfi and 'freatriK'nl of Alanie-nepressiN e 
Insanity and .Allied Comlitioiis,” and “A Short Suuly 
ot the Development til the Lihulo, V iewed in the 
Li^ht of Ment.il Disoi tiers” in his Seleetetl Ptipers 
(Loiulon i<)27) ehs. \ \ and \\vi; Ihetid, W illiam A., 
“ The Mental Condmon Iheeedinc Sun ide" in Prai-^ 
titionei, vol. till (mm) 401 ii; Ro.ilte, Williaii'. R., 

“ fhe J Svi holoy \ of Sun ide” \u Journal tf Ahiiomuj) 
autl Sor .,! Ps\ ( Ir >loe\ , ',oI. win ( m>2S 20) 50 (’7. 

SlTd'dMAN I (The Magnificent) ( i.|()4 1 sbb), 
Ottoiuai. sultan. Suleiman 1 succeedetl his 
latius , Schm 1, in 1520 and inherited ftom him 
a most elficient mditar^ oig.im/.at ion. llis ta.sk 
was to keep the aripv emplo\ed, to exclude pow- 
erful enemies and to enlarge the boundaries ot 
his dominion, fen times iluring his reign hi‘ leil 
the eompk^ti' army into lairojie aiul three times 
into Asia. Ills xiclorions lleets saikal as tar as 
Morocco and Intlia and he annexial ilimgary, 
d’nms, .'\lgena, d’tipoli, the ^'emen and Meso- 
potamia. in I53^> he .igret' I with Prance upon 
rights of <‘xterritorialit y lor tht* f rench m 'Pur- 
kev and thereby inauguratctl the modern system 
ol 'J'urlvisl) ca]>jt Illations. 

'Die gre.it (\sl achievement ol Suleiinaifs out- 
standing rule was the ]>erii-elion ol the govern- 
menlal organi/.ation, so that in sj>ite ol fe<'ble 
leadership, internal decay and the growth of 
]>owerful enemies the ( )ttoman Panpire w.is able 
to endure sulxstantially uiicbangcd lor three 
centuries. It is impossible to disi riminale pre- 
cisely betweiai what he found and wliat he 
added. I'ndta Suleiman \irlually tlie entire 
stnieture of tlie ( )lloman powei at its height 
depended iijxm two administrative institutions, 
the “Ottoman ruling institution” aiul the “Mos- 
lem institution in the Ottoman Panpire.” 'flic 
former attended chiefly to the tasks of war and 
administration and was comjuised of about 
eighty thousand jHTsons, almost <‘xclusively 
Christian by birth and slave b\' status. They 
w'cre recruited horn cajuives and purchases in 
the market, supplemented liy the regular dev- 
shurmch, or levy, by wlucli ten or tyvelv<‘ thou- 
sand boys yyere rccriiitixl ey ery lour years, chiefly 
from the (ireck, Allianian aiui Slayonic Chris- 
tians of southeastern Jwirope. .About one tenth 
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ot the recruits were trained for administrative 
tasks, tlie others for the army; the more intelli- 
jj[ent hecame generals, admirals, governors and 
ministers of stale. The chief administrative 
ofhcial under the sultan was the f^^rand vizier, 
who with a th)Zen hi^di officials constituted the 
divan, or suprerne administrative council. 

^rhe memlxTs of the “Moslem institution,” 
concerned with law and eiluc-aticui, were almost 
(“xclusively Moslem liorn and were educated in 
Jslarnic law, the more capable becoming pro- 
fessors in the le^al-thef»lo>^ic:al schools, cadis, or 
jueJ^es. and muftis, or lethal counselors. Sulei- 
m'*;j rc‘or^uinizc‘d this educ:ational system, ]>ar- 
ticiilarly by c*stablishine schools of university 
j^rade, and he ivj.njlated the hicTarchy of jud^<‘s 
and counselors. Pn)moiions and demotions in 
the two ^rcait institutions may be said to have 
been his priiKajKil task. 

"^I’lie 'Turks call Suleiman EJ Kanuni, or “the 
legislator” lb* is credited with several codc^s, 
or Kanufinatfirs, relating to lyi^ypt, to police and 
markets, t(» tiu* subject C’hristians and to the 
feudal system. Most of these laws appcair to 
have been simplifications of practise and read- 
jiistments demaiulc'd in a prosjierous and grow- 
inji[ c-ommunity. Like* his ^uvat predc*cessors, 
Suleiman was a l>oet, a patron of litc*rarv and 
holy mc‘n and a founder of iiianv famous 
buildings. 

Al lU H I J 1 . LvbvI'H 

(Umsiilt: Inr^a, N., ( JesiJndili Jes n<itn(ijii\< livn Rr 'u lu's, 

5 \nls. ((iollui Kjo.S i j^) \()1. 11, l>k. n, c lis. viii-m, 
\() 1 . Ill, hk. 1, rhs. 1 i\; I.yh\i-i, A. II., i'hc ( ioi'crn- 
mnil of ihf Ottoftuni I'.ni/ynt in the 'I'lnic of Sulrtnuiti 
/hr MajL^nifu cut, llai\,ini luononm .Studies, \ol. .wiii 
(C ’aiiiliiulyt , iMas.s. igi.i); Hahiiit^er, I ran/, “Sulei- 
man” in \/n\/rr dn Pohtih^ ed. hv t'. I\ Lin ks and 
K. A. von Muller, 3 \ols. (2nd ed, Stuttyarl and 
Merlin 1^23) vol. n, p. 3()-()4, ( iiese, 1 '., “Sulinian 1” 
in Mrmi hni ihr (irsihuhir nnuh/rn, ed. by 1 *. Holiden 
and (L ( )sli<4'orsk v, 3 \ols. (Vienna 1031) \oI. li, 
p. 237-41. 

Sl'l.LV, DUC' DL, ]\l.\xiMn.irN de Bf-TiULNF 
( 1 5(10 1^4 I ), T'rench statesman. Sully was born 
in Kosny and from his youth was one of the mo.st 
intimate eomjtanions of the future Henry iv, 
who enlisted him in the service first of the p^ov- 
ernineut of Navarre and then of T' ranee. He was 
scvrc^taiT of state, chief inspector of roads, super- 
intendent of finances, jj;overnor of I'oilou, duke 
.md pc*er of TVance ami fulfilled the functions of 
a prime minister until the king’s death. In ibi i 
he was dismissed and retired from active politics 
except to gi\e suj^port to his Protestant co- 
religionists. 


Sully w'as an agrarian in the fullest sense of 
the term. He iHT(‘ved that cattle breeding and 
agriculture constituted the only true wealth of 
ITance. He therefore encouraged land clearing, 
undertook irrigation ]>roj(‘cts and constructed 
roads and canals. I le pursued this jni.ssion for 
agriculture to such an extent that lu* even vainly 
opposed the attempts of Laffemas to establi.sh 
silk manufacturing as well as all other itieasures 
faxairable to industry. 

His principid work was conceriu'd with finan- 
cial administration. He reconstructed an ad- 
minisiraiimi which hatl betai dislocated b\ 
thirty years of civil war. Ht* txstal illshcvl a rigor- 
ous control, which made it possible for him to 
save a jiortion of tht* ro\.il receijUs; he* si‘l u|^ an 
account of the gt'neral and particular reveniu's 
and expeiulitures, ci‘ntrali/ed as far as ])os.si])l(‘ 
the collection of tariff iluti<*s and consolid.ited 
r)ne iKution of the tk‘bt and rtdundt*d .motlier 
d’he economy realized in the reduction of the 
public debt and in the correction of abuses 
served to ]>r()\ide for the protection of thi* 
natif)nal frontiers ami to furnish the army with 
an eff(‘ctive artill(‘rv. As a sersant of the crown 
Sully eontribnt<‘d to tlu* e'onsolidation of tht.* 
royal jxiwer. With sornewhat diflerent ideas he 
was engagetl in tlie same task as that t>ursu('d 
later by Kiclielieu, Mazarin and C’olbert. His 
political and ivonomic ideas as w(*ll .is tlx* recon’ 
of his ministry an* revealetl in his Mcmoircs drs' 
sa^cs cl rovalrs ocrontmiirs d'Es.'i/t dc Hctiry Ic 
(•rund (4 \ols., .•\mst(*nlam and Paris 1638-62; 
n‘prjnteil in C’ollection . . . des memoires rela- 
tifs a I'histoire de I'Vance, 2iul ser., vols. 

Paris 1S20-21; tr. by C’- iAuinox, mwv ed. Lon- 
don 1856). 'This history of his ministry is not 
beyond criticism, for it is poorly written and 
abouiuls in unreliable documents. Sully falsely 
attributed to Henry iv the (iraiul Design 
whereby I'airope was to be organized on a federal 
basis with a supreme court of arbitration and a 
council jiresided over by T'raiice. 'Phis project 
did not exist outside Sully ’s imagination, but he 
did not hesitatt* to falsify doeuments to this end 
just as he had no scruples about enriching him- 
self in the service of the stale. 

Paul Harsin 

(htmult: l.avisse, Ernest , Sully (Maris 1S80); Pfistcr, 
C’., tV’tjnomic’s royales et Ic j^rand desscin dt 

Henri iv” in Rn'ue histon'qur, \nls. liv-lvi (1894) 
300-24, 67 82, 291 302, 3(>-48, and 304-39; Kupin, 
C\, ],rs idres econoniiqucs de SuUx (Kennes 1907): 
Cjauthereau, j., to/ preeurseur financier^ "Sulfy'" 
(Toulouse 1912); d'ureeon, Charles, ‘‘Les id^es 
^.conomiuues de Sully” in Revue d'liistoire economique 
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et sociale, vol. \\ (1923) 240 (»y; Stawoll, F. M., Th( 
Growth of International Thoufiht (New York 1Q30) 
ch. V. 

SUMMARY JUDGMEN^r, as its name im- 
plies, is a jiidp^mcnt summarily reiulered in a 
civil action without the lengthy formalities of the 
>rdinary' lawsuit. It represents a special fonn of 
procedure developed in England and the Briiisl 
colonies and adopted in some of the American 
states hy statute or rule of cmirt. 

Although it is generally advocated in the 
Gnited States as one of the most important of 
iiKidern procedural reforms, the procedure is 
not a new legal development or one unique ii, 
Anglo-American law. It has in f icl a king histof s 
in continental ju-ocedure. In the early Romano- 
canonical practise the po|Hs had heen acciis 
torned to enjoin the judges whom thev ap- 
|.ointetl to dispat('h tin* simplei , sin.iller and 
more pressing cases without the iormalities ot 
the ordinary procedure; and iti the vear i^ot) 
Pope Clement v issued Ins famous statute 
Sai'pc establishing a simple procedure 

lor such cases, which were initiated orally and 
subject to direct control of the judge, who was 
eiv'cn authority to reject diLtoiw exceptions. 
Yliis Glnncntimi \arpc was ot great impfiitance 
in its inlluence on later law; pnnisions lor 
.^uminarv and simple procedure existed in 
mediaeval law and are still applied m iiKidern 
continental European countries, including (ier- 
manv, Austria, b'ranci* and Italy. 

A summarv procedure was developed also in 
South (’arolina and Kentuckv anil in several 
other states as a result of emigration from 
Kentuckv, but these ventures did not survive 
the adoption of modern procedural codes. An 
early motion procedure in \ irgiiua, copied in 
West \ irginia, did, however, survive and has 
reccntlv been expanded. 

'Ehe essence of siinunary procedure as de- 
veloped on the contini'iit of Ivurope been a 
tirnjde, mainly oral, practise controlled by the 
iudge, with the entire case being ijuickly heard 
and disjiosed of. This was, however, at variance 
with the whole sjnrit of ivnglish common law 
pleading, which was dev oted to the objectiv e of 
obtaining by successive formal steps of the 
parties an issue affirmed by one side and denied 
by the other. While this objective may not 
originally have been due to the institution of 
trial by jury, yet the latter gave it its great force 
and all pervading importance. Since the jury 
was not to be confused by complicated issues, it 
was necessary to have a system of successive 


stejis of pleading whereby the partitas them.selves 
by assertion, admission, counterassertion and 
denial stripped away the non-essentials 01 un- 
disputed points. Any procedure which dis- 
pensed with this orderly jirogression was then*- 
fore foreign to the common law. It is note- 
worthy, however, that tlu* original development 
ol equity pnx'edure, with its informal ajipeal to 
the chancellor, was in the summary form or- 
dained by th(‘ (llemnitina saepr. Hut equity in 
time became as rigid a svstem as the common 
law. A summarv procedure seems to be one of 
the ways in which a court svstem that has 
sididified through long ob.servance of adminis- 
trative rules is again brouglit back to efficient 
action. 

'The modern summarv judgment was intro- 
duced m l aigkmd in 1N55 in actions upon bills 
of exchange and promissory notes, and in 1S73 
it was greallv extended to include actions for the 
recovery of debts or li(|uidated tlemands and 
those between landlord and tenant for the re- 
eoverv of land. It then spread to the English 
colonies, Ontario developing a jiracti.se out- 
standing in Us extent and simplicity. 'The 
haiglish rule was adopted in the District of 
C'olumhia in 1S73, in New Jersey in iqi2, in 
Michigan in 1915, in a much more limited form 
in New York in i(;2i (since twice extended) and 
thereafter also with modifications or extensions 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and (efiective 1934) Illinois. A few other states, 
.sucli as Virginia and IVnnsyhania, ha\e a some- 
what analogou.s, juaetise, while yet a few others 
provide for summary j^roeedure against certain 
jiersons, such as public officials and co-sureties 
for any amounts due. 

Following tlie luiglish model tlie tendency 
has been to limit the })roccdure to actions on 
claims generally of a licjuidated nature, altliough 
the Connecticut and amended New York rules 
follow the Ontario model in adding various other 
tvpes of action dealing with real and j>ersonal 
property. Under the practise after the action is 
instituted the plaintifi moves at once for judg- 
ment, supporting his motion hy afhdavit show- 
ing the facts and assert ing that there is no de- 
fense (in Ontario the plaintiff need not file an 
affidavit). 'Ehereupon unless the defendant by 
countcrafB davit shows explicitly that there is a 
real defense and thus a oiiestion to he decided by 
trial, judgment is eutcrc*d sumrcurily in favor of 
the plaintiff. Under the earlier provisions it has 
heen held that questions of law cannot he tested 
by the motion nor can jiulgment be entered 
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s iinniarily for a dcfc‘iul;nit who sliovss that he 
has a com|)l(‘tt‘ dcfcnsi*. More rect.s'it j)rovisi()jis 
(*\prcssl\ make the* j)nje<*diire a\'aila])]e in these 
ca.^es. 

In I'di'rland tlu* jiroeednrt^ lias Ixvn so ellec- 
tive that four f)iit of live jiitl^mients rendered arc- 
on motion for summary jud^onent. Jn the 
I'nited States there lias lieen eoiisiderahle 
lu^sitancy on the jiart ol judges in ti^rantinjj; the 
motion, since tluw fc‘ar to deprive a j>arty of his 
rii^dit to trial upon a defense* ass(a*tc‘d hy liim. 
In New York a determined attack was directed 
a^^ainst tin* jiractise on the t^rouiul that it was 
unconstitutional, in that it dejn iwd a dt'liaulant 
of his constitutional rii^ht to a trial hy jury. Ihit 
the courts ha\(‘ uniformly sustainc'd tin* jiractise 
on th(‘ iheorv that a delcaise shown to he false 
inav he strickem as sham, thus lea\ in^ the action 
in a situation where c'ssentially a default judg- 
ment may Ik* <“nteia*d. d'he jirocedure is now 
h(*in^ usc'd more* fretjuenth in New '^'ork City, 
whc*re it has he<‘n estimated that the time of 
thn‘i* trial court judges is s<ivc(i. With the* trial 
caleiukirs in arrears, at limes as much as for two 
\ears in jury c.ises, there is s]H’ci,il lu'cd of the 
prac*tise in older that justii.(* he* not delayed so 
lon^r as to he in nality deiiu'd. 'Fhe safei^uanls 
for a defei'.kmt who has a real defense seem 
adcKpiatc . 

Since the sumniarv jiroccdure forces the 
opposing ]Mrt\ to di-iclose .it once* any ck'lense 
he may h.ivc, it jiartakcs somewhat of the old 
e(juit) jnoccilmc* ol “discovery,” which has 
he<‘n now generally authorr/(*d h\ statute's, "riie 
discoxery pi-ocediiic is, liowexcT, ^eiurally 
hed^^eal about Iw two serious limitations; lust, 
that tlise’o\ <.‘r\ is h.id not hy oral eiucstioniiiL!^ of 
the oppoiu'iit hut only throu^li formal .md in- 
flcxihle writle*n inl<.*rro^atories; second, that it 
may he hail only of matter supporlinLi; the 
movant ’s ow n casi* and not of matter supportint; 
the opponi'iit’s case. 'The limitations se‘e*ni to he 
due in p.irt to the sjiortin^ tlu-orv of justice, 
W'heTchy a party nia\ conceal his case until he 
disclose's it hy surprise* att.ick, A reason usually 
assii^ned, howe'\e*r, is the incre*ased disposition 
to jH'rjury if the* case which must he oNc^thrown 
is known in ad\ ance. ( )n the other hanu, theic is 
incre*asing re*connitif>n of the fact that perjury is 
not prewe'iited Iw' any pureK mechanical nwans 
anei that justice is aided h\ the givater knowl- 
edge of the parties and the court e'onceniin^ the 
dispute. As iiri^ed hy students of the suhje*ct, 
discovery se*e*ms therefore a projicr adjunct e)f 
the summary judgment. Moreover in addition 


to expeditiiitt litit^ation in the many formal 
situations where, as judicial statistics .show, the 
overuhelminj;^ majorit\ of ca.ses results in 
judgments for tlie claimants, both are advances 
toward what is jwrhaps the next most important 
step in ci\ il procedure reform — the development 
of some de\ ice more or less automatic in opera- 
tion to sort the cases so as to send them to those 
])arts of the court which can most properly 
di.spose of them. 

CHARLE.S E. Clark 

Srr: JmcMi.NTs; JriiY; pROCHDURii:, Lf.gal; Justicl, 
Ai»mini.sira'i ion 01 . 

(.'itNKulf: /I Jlisfdt'v of ( Jofitinriitfil (Jiril Ptnadure, t‘d. 
hy It- \\'. Mili.ii, ( ’ontincntai I History sc-rifs, 
\oI. \'ii (Boston 0127); Millai, K. W., “'i'hrt‘(‘ AintMi- 
ran Ventures in Suniinarv Ci\il I Vofi'dure,” and 
('lark, 1. , and Saiuc-now, C\ I ,, “The Siinnnary 
JudL’cnit'nt” in H/A- /.n.i Jontfial, \ol. wxvin (iu2.S- 
2n) I <13-224, aiul .4.23-71, C’olu-n, I'clix S., “Summary 
jiulemenls in the Supreme (.'ourt ol New York” in 
( ^olunihm i.div liri un, \ol. \\\ii (1(132) M25- 5S; 
kaphuitl, CJeorye, Ixfoic 'I rial (C'hieaL'o 

i(>32) ill. xxv; kimh, Kdw.ird K , “Summary Judy- 
nic'nts under the ('nil I'l.iitiee .Vet ol New \ ork” 
in Amenean Bai Assonation, Kcfoit of ihr Forty- 
Sf^rnit/i .\unuitl Mrrtimf (Baltimore 1(124) p. 5SS-<i4, 
“Kt-eenl I'.s.tension ol the Kipht ol Summary Judg- 
ment in New \'ork” in ( .'d/ifoniia Statr Par Journal^ 
vol. \iii (i<>33) (>7~73, and “Summaiy juilr^ment 
IVocedure” m Amenean Bai Assoiuition, Journal^ 
\oI. \i\ (0)33) 50.) oS, Boesel, h. B'., “Summary 
Jiid<^ment Broieduie” m \\’is(fni^in Laii Rn'irTiy vol. 

\ I ( 0)30 3’ ) 5-20; C'l.uk, ('. fk, IJundhooh of the Ldiu 
of doilf Pl<(hJiNj> (St. Paul ni^S) p. 3<Si-S7; Sunder- 
l.imi, Ik R., “Sv*o])e ami Method of 1 )iseo\ ery hefoie 
’I’li.il” in Yidr Ldtv Joitnuif vol. xlii (i<;32 33) 
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SrMNEU, C'lIARJd’S (1811-74), American 
statesman. Sumner jdayed a central part in 
-Ynierican jiolities from !us entrance into the 
I nited States Senate from Massachusetts in 
1851 until his death. The tjuestions in which he 
]KirlicijKitcd most actively were concerned with 
sl.i\erv, the C'ivil War, reconstruction and 
foreit^n rt'kitions. In the field of doinestk: affairs 
he became nolahle for the decided stand which 
he took ac^ainst the Eu^iti\t‘ Slave laiw of 1850. 
the Kansas-Nehraska .Act ol 1854, secession and 
elforts to compromise in i8ho-h: with the 
Confederate states. .After tin* southerii states 
leit the Union he developed his theory of re- 
construction, which was ha.sed on the idea that 
the states in seceding had become felos-de-se, 
Therefore he held that in fact they had resumed 
tile .status of territories and that their readmis- 
sion into the Union was subject to determina- 
tion hy the legis'.it ’ ve department of the govern- 



ment. As conditions precedent to readniission 
they should ^ratit eciual ci\il, political and scK'ial 
rii^lits to the Negroes, dliis stand In'oiight him 
into opposition to President Lincoln's recon- 
struction policy and into hitter conllict with 
President Johnson. Lltimately Sumner had his 
way, and juThaps he more than any other man 
was responsible tor ttie course of reconstruction 
in the South. 

During the Civil War Sumner, as chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations C 'onunittet^ and 
by means of a voluminous c()rres]>on(lence with 
man\ powtTiul friends in Lngland, ihrt'U his 
inlluence on the side of maintaining peai.e with 
that counlr\. After the wai , liowe\ei, lu in- 
sistial that Inigland, by recomn/lng south- .n 
belligerency and b\ failuie to maintain a strict 
iu‘ut!'alit\ , had been resjion.dbk for doulding 
the duration of the conlliet anti hence was 
morally, anti b\ inference legally, liable to th<‘ 
I'nited Stalt^s lor tht‘ sum of about Ijfa.ooo,' 
ooo,oocn 'Phis .ittitiule tlisma\eti .iiu! angtrtd 
iht' iniglish authorities to such an t xti ut tliat it 
is altogether |>robablt' that the Alaham.j i Lnms 
coultl not ha\e l^etm peacefulK atljustetl had not 
SumiK'r been remo\etl bv l>is ]iart\ associates 
from tile chairmanshij) of the f oreign R/litions 
Ctirnmittet', incidtaitallv not so much because of 
his baiting of the laiglish as because o( Ins bitter 
attack on Ihvsitlenl (bant's attempt to bring 
about the anne\ation of Santo Domingiu After 
lis humiliation Sumner’s inlltieiu'e dec 
rapidly and his supjiort of Horace (beekw, the 
Lib(‘r.d Republican anti Democratic caiuhd.itt* 
in the presidential election of iSya, tauseil the 
se\erance of Ins connection witii the Repub- 
lican ]>art\, in whose councils he hatl liguretl so 
largely since its organization. 

Pt:xj,\M]N H. Kiadrick 

Il'oiA’s, 15 vols, (lioston i<S7o-S3; n^'W eil. with. 
introiliK'tion In (b lb Iloai, ;2o\<)ls., i<ju 

Pierce, RJward I.., Mi)ri(H) uml I.rlli'r\ nf 

SmfNK’i , 4 \<ils. (Poston 1S77 I I.iynes, 
(ieori^e 11., ('.Italics Suntnci Atneruan C risis Hioi^tm- 
phies (Philadelphia inog); Slon-v, Moor held, ( lluirlcs 
.S’i/z///zer, Anieritran Statesniiiii senes, noI. x\'x (Poston 
1900). 

SUMNER, WILLIAM (iRAllAM (1840^ 
K^io), American economi.st and sociologist. 
Sumner graduated from Yale College in iS()3 
and then studied at (ieneva, (iiittingen and Ox- 
ford. After a tutt)rship at ^'ale in 1 Stifi he was or- 
dained ius an Ej)i.scopal clergyman and ser\'cd 
in tliiit capacity in New Ytirk and in Morris- 
town, New Jersey. In 1872 ht returned us 
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professor of political and social science to ^‘ale, 
where as a compelling teacher and a narnic 
publicist he exercised very wide infhienee. 

Sumner was an unecjui\oeal tAponent of tlie 
doctrines of economic indi\ idii.dism in llieir 
most extreme form. He condemned socialism 
and trade unionism, social legislation ineliiding 
child labor laws and legislation for the eight- 
hour day, and governmental tdlorts to control 
moruipolv, such as the Interst.ite C' mimeree 
law, on the grouTul that such measures inter- 
fered w;th the natural laws of su]^|d\ and de- 
mand. d hrough public addresses and wiilcK 
circulated tracts he became one of lh(‘ most 
prominent Ic/iders of tlu‘ agitati(>ii loi free iradi‘ 
aiul .SI*. mil mrMK-\-. 'riu* slogan of “tht- forgotten 
man,” v\liic}i gained wide ciinvne\ ihrongh its 
use In franklin D. Roostwelt during the 
presidential i\unp.iign of was onemally 

c(»;;ied b\ Sumner, in i!r‘ eonrst* of Ins \ igorons 
f>olemiVs in fa\or of laissiv, taire, to charaelenze 
the indiv ulnals who bore tlu* costs ot tl e pro- 
leeliv(‘ tariff, of go\ ernmenial social scr\ u cs and 
of the incre.c^ed wages secured through trade* 
union ae'tnitv. Hi.s was a staff, drastic, social 
Darwinian philosophy unrehi‘\e‘d b\ an\ e'on- 
evssion to hninanit.irian scnlimeaits, which he 
ridie’uletl. Defending wh.it he designate-d as the 
sacredness of jwivale prope‘rt\ in its industrial 
use*s, he* critici/cil jdutocraev as manifested in 
the use* of pohlK'al power b\' eapit.il, he dt'clare-d 
it, fiowexer, to be* an inevitable result of the 
bauetul extension of e'ontrol b\ the state* o\ e*r 
industry, ami he* op}>ost‘d an) atleinpt to e*nrb it 
by l(*gislalioii. 'File* Sjninish .Xmene.in War he* 
re*garde*ti as a blnmle'r in slaleeraft and he at- 
taeke*d the impe'nahsm iiuoLed in the* snbje‘e*- 
tioii of ('nba. In his manv e*ontro\ (‘I'sies he* used 
none of the arts of the* dijilomat but was blunt, 
iineoinjiromising and o\ertl\ partisan. 

.'Mu r 1S90, follow ing an illne*ss, Sumner w ith- 
dre‘W from ae tixe jiohtieal agitation and d(*\(>te*il 
hims<*|f largely to sociology, whie h he jire*fe*rre‘d 
to designate the .seieiiee ol society. Uiide*r the 
infhienee of Spene*(‘r’s Pn'n( ifilcs <>J Socioln/^y 
and LippcTt's kulturycscliii htr dcr Mcnsrhhcif 
he e'onipiled from librarx source's the vast col- 
lection of anthro])ologieal data on the origin and 
evolution of .social institutions which formed the 
e:onteiit of his FalkTcays' (iJoston *<>07) and 
whic'h was use*d by him and his disciple* and 
successor, A. (L Kedler, as the basis of their 
The Scictice of Society (4 vols.. New 1 laxen 1927 - 
2<S). Folkways ranks as one of the most innuenti il 
w'orks in American sociology. Although it is not 
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a systematic treatise, it atlded to the vocabulary 
of sociolf)^ such terms as folkways, mores, in- 
grou[) and out*group and ethnocentrisrn and 
furnished valuable descriptive materials, 'bhe 
book, however, applied no original method; 
Siiiriner was scornful of ernj)hasis on method- 
ology and in particidar denied the applicability 
of the statistical method to the sul)ject matter of 
the social sciences. Fol/mmys likewise ff»rmu- 
lated no original concept but nuTely elaborated 
the theme, familiar since Montaigne, of the 
variability of custom in time and space, the lack 
of rationalitv in human sanctions and the ex- 
aggerated value placed by members of each so- 
cial grouj) on the merit of its own behavior. Its 
chief contribution was in its analysis of the 
mores as a superorganic system of relations, 
conventions and institutional arrangements, 
sanctioned as conducive to societal welfare, 
which were by origin chance products of a long 
scries of minute trial and error adjustments to 
physical, social and supernatural environments, 
dictated by needs and motivated by hunger, sex 
j)assioii, vanity and fear. Believing that the 
mores functioned through individuals without 
c'oordination by any hjrmal authority, Sumner 
ft)und his theories of the origin and nature t)f 
S(X-*ial institutions consist<*nt with his advocacy 
of laissez faire. 

BI'Kmiaki) J. Stern 

Other u'ftrlis: li fuit Sodu/ (Hasses ()7ee to Eadi Other 
(New York U^/r, (wd Other JH.stiys, ctl. hy A. 

G, Keller (New 1 linen); Earih-l luv^er and Other 
Essays, eel. hy A. Ci. KoIIer (New I linen n>i 3 ); '/V/e 
(Jhallefif>e of Farts, and ()ther Essays, eil. hy A. (i. 
Keller (New Haven i<m4), I'hc Eoi^'otl'H Man, and 
Other Essays, cd. In A. < '• Kelltr (New 1 Ia\en n)iS); 
The Finanriet and the Finances of the A mem an Revo- 
lution, 2 sols. (New ^'ork iSijj)- A 1 //story of An/eman 
iJurrency (New York 1 S 74 ); A Ifisfnry 0 / Hankins: in 
the Umted States {New York iS^h); Andreiv Jackson as 
a }*uhli( Man OVnAon Alexander Uamilton 

(New Vt>rk 

iJomult: Starr, ll. E., William Oraliam Sumner (New 
York Kellei , A. Gi., Jiemimst enies {Mainly 

Personal) of William (iraham Sumner (New 1 linen 
C'<K»lev, (.'. II., Soi lolo^ual 'llieary and Social 
Reseanh, ed. h> H. G. An^Jiell (New Ymk n>30)ch. xi; 
l*ark, B. I‘^, “The Soeiolo;.,Meal Method.s William 
(Jraliam Sumner . . ." in Soeial Seienee Kesearch 
(‘ouneil, Gommittee on Stientilie Method in the S<»- 
eial Scienees, Methods in SoAal Scicme, ed. hy S. A. 
Rice (Ghica^HJ in.u) P* I54-1>*2; Barnes, 11. K., 
‘William (iraham Suninei (1S40 ipio)” in Soda- 
lo^uat Revinv, \ol. \i\ (1022) 20t)- i2. 

SUMPTUARY LIX.ISLATION is the term 
applied to ordinances which regulate the private 
expenditures of individuals. A representative ex- 


pression of paternalism in government, they are 
based sometimes upon economic but more often 
upon social and moral consicicrations. They are 
c‘nactcd generally when customs and conditions 
of life are changing and are intendt‘d to correct 
departures from more ancient ways. Directed 
against tht‘ outward manifestations of economic 
transition, sumptuary laws are always difficult 
to enforce, for the extra x agances which they at- 
temj>t to curb are reflections of fundamental 
transformations in social life rather than causa- 
tive factors thems<‘lves. 

Laws regulating expenditure ap])ear at an 
early date in the written history of Euro])ean 
countries. Among the laws of Solon, who re- 
formed the constitution of Athens about 594 
R.t’., one provided that a bride, in addition to the 
dowry given to her husband, could not take with 
her personal ornaments beyond three robes and 
certain minor articles of furniture. Funerals 
were U) avoid excessiv e disj)lay, and prices were 
fixed for tlu‘ animals used in public ceremonies. 
In Rome the increa.se of wealth which followed 
the conquests endangered the ecpialitarian social 
system; the sumj>tuary legislation of the republic 
was an atterufU to force a return to the early 
simplicity of the Romans and to p^revxmt the 
embarrassment of the poorer citizens by the ex- 
travagances of the wealthy. 'I'he laws of the 
empire were induced by the nobility, who saw 
in the enormous wealth of the capitalists a threat 
to their own inthience. According to the Oppian 
law of 21s H.C., in force for some twenty years, a 
woman could not possess more than a half ounce 
of gold or a tlress made of different colori*d ma- 
terials and was forbidden to ride in a carriage 
within it mile of n city or town unless she were 
en route to a public sacrifice. Down to the time 
of Augustus C’aesar the lules were concerned for 
the most part with enteTtainments and expendi- 
ture for food. Tiberius, Nero and t\\cir suc- 
cessors atU'inpted to cheek the increase of 
luxury in dress, ornaments and food hut with 
apparently litth* or no elfect. 

During the later Middle Ages and early mod- 
ern times sumptuary legislation reached its most 
extensive development. Governments which 
regulated minutely the economic life and the 
status of their citizens naturally considered it 
within their province to control expenditure and 
consumption, whether in order to encourage 
savings, domestic industry^ and class distinction 
or to prev cut tlie moral decline which high living 
was sure to induce. Sumptuar}’ legislation ap- 
j)cars very early in mediaeval times but is es^ 
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pecially prominent in records dating from the 
thirteenth century until the close of the eight- 
eenth, a period during which the feudal and 
guild systems declined and capitalism developed. 
Many of the laws were accordingly directed 
toward the maintenance of fast disappearing 
class differences in dress and manner of living. 
Other ordinances, forbidding the wearing of 
foreign apparel, were due as much to the in- 
spiration of mercantilist theory as to a horror of 
strange fashions and extravagances. Legislation 
of this .sort was to be found in all the principal 
countries of western Europe, although there was 
wide variation as to origin, content and methods 
of enforcement. The lawmaking power w^as 
sometimes national, as in France and England, 
or local, particularly where central authority was 
less effective, as in the i*iti(‘s along the Rhine and 
in Switzerland. In France under the ancini 
regime the ordinances extended from 1294 
under Philip the Fair to the close of the reign of 
Louis XIV, nearly one third of theiTi being issued 
by the latter monarch. In both ICnglish and 
French laws there were many similarities, in- 
cluding prohibition of various precious stones, 
velvets and silks for certain classes and limita- 
tion of expenditure for clothing according to 
rank, income or both. 'Phe English laws liave a 
stronger economic tinge, as shown in prohibi- 
tions of foreign goods or occasionally in a direct 
command to wear luigli.sh fabrics, such as 
woolen caps, or to ust‘ woolen shrouds for 
burial. In England siimjitiiary legislation w^as of 
much shorter duration than in France, extend- 
ing from Edwaril iii to James i, under whom it 
was finally repealed in 1^104. Although subse- 
quent regulations in England forbade the use of 
certain ff)reign materials, their function was ob- 
viously protective only in an economic sense 
anvl they were by no means intended as a 
prohibition of extravagant spending. 

In addition to the decrees of em]>erors ami 
diets sumptuary knvs were pas.sed by c ity coun- 
cils in central Euro])e and Italy. These varv in 
detail but all conform to prevalent conceptions 
of political duty. They were designed explicitly 
to restrain extravagance, which was considered 
not only displeasing to Ciod but economically 
ruinous to individuals, to encourage patriotism 
by requiring the wearing of the national costume 
and to maintain class distinctions b\ regulating 
the cost and material of clothing lot each class. 

'Phe jiowers enjcjyed by city governments ex- 
])lain the important position ot sumj^tuary rules 
m their legislation. In independent towns like 


Basel, Benie or Zurich the city council had the 
powers of the ruler of a sovereign state; the 
regulation of funerals, christenings, wedding 
gifts, banquets, prices of clothing and similar 
matters is part of a conception, frecjuently 
expressed in preambles t(j the law\s, of the 
patriarchal right and duty to oversee all activi- 
ties of the citizens. Much interesting light is 
shed on social habits by the itemized regulation 
of priv'at(‘ expenditure for dress: many precious 
stones were forbidden; and there w^cre restric- 
tions upon the use of velvets, satins and silks 
and gold thread. City councils even went so far 
as to prescribe the length of certain garments, 
the number of lltiunces, width of lace, length of 
shoe points or height of bonnets. Arguments in 
support of the kuv were often found in external 
events, ddie sins of the people had brought on 
hard times, miseiy and disaster. 'Phe earth- 
quakes of the earlv sixlt'enth century servvxi as a 
W'arning text for more than fifty years, and vhe 
belief in an interfering Providence was Incor- 
porated into the acts of city councils. Up to the 
end of the eighteenth century sumptuary ordi- 
nances WXTC fre(|uentlv reenacted; for the Refor- 
mation had no eifecl on details but merely pro- 
vided a stronger religious motive. Motlilications 
indicate changes in fasliions: sornt^ articles w'cre 
no longer forbidden, while others were newly 
proscribed. 

In England the adrnimstratioTi of sumptuary 
knvs was in the hands of sherills, justices ol the 
}>eacc, mayrn's and aldermen, so that there was 
wide dispersion of responsibility. 'Phe records 
are so scarce that only the preambles to the laws 
and the eomjdainls in literary publications .serve 
to indicate that they were indifiercntly obeyed 
In Swil/erlaiul before tbe Relormatiou execu- 
tion was entrusted to tbe ecclesiastical courts 

which had jurisdiction over marriage laws 
I. liter sumptuary laws wxae enforced in thcckicp 
by a small tribunal, a Rvforwutinnskammcr or a 
uhf>st* memb<*rs/ii|) was clticlJy sccu- 
lar and which continued in operation down to 
the I'Veneh Revolution. Penalties were entirely 
monetary. In Basel, Beriu*arHl Zurich the courts 
consisted ol eight to thirteen persons drawn 
from the highest officials and tlx* ranks of re- 
spected eili/ens. 'ITeir duties covered not only 
costume and festive e\}>eiiditure but also pro- 
lanily, absence from ebureh. Sabbath observ- 
ance, dancitig and various other matters. Rec- 
ords r>f these ef>urts are incomplete, but in the 
arehives of Basel a dr>eket ol its C'hamber of Re- 
form covers tlu' years from 1^74 to 1706 and in 
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tury. A statistical stiuly of these records presents 
a })icture whicli fits any country vvheri' sumptu- 
ary laws were enacted. Periods of high activity 
alternate witli times f)f little or no action. The 
growth of wt‘alth made it practically impossible 
to enforce* such laws. Statutes n^peat their stiff 
ruks to the end; but sum])tuary prosecutions 
gradihdly fade out, until tlie rare sittings of the 
courts art' wholly taken up with other matters, 
d'he t*ightt“enth etaitury with its doctrines of in- 
dividual liberty and its leanings toward eco- 
nomic freedom hnally sealed the doom of 
sumptuary law. C’lass distinctions jxTsist in life, 
but they are evidently sustained by other social 
h)rces. 

In New 1‘digland such law^s liad appeared at an 
earl\ dale and dis]d.iv(‘d the same spirit as those 
of hairopt', made more em]diatic, how'ever, by 
iht' Puritan .siaitimtait , which regarded orna- 
nuMit as a sin as well as an extravagance, 'riiese 
statut<‘s, howevtay form but a small ]>art of the 
so-caikal blue laws, for the colonists devoted 
more <‘llort to the <Tadication of profatiity, 
des(‘c-ration of the Sabbath and heresy. In 
Alassachusetts tlu* enactment f)f sumptuary laws 
extended Irom about 1^34 to ibyb, and at that 
lime in spite of repeated ellorts at enforcement 
the courts were already beset with wadesjiread 
disol )edience. d'he laws did not tanbody such 
detailed n-gulation (d dress as did those in 
Iwirope, but they e\}>re5sed a similar desire to 
maintain distinctions between an u}>j)er and a 
lower class. 

Sum]>tuary laws are sometimes comj^ared 
W'ith iTHKlern taritls and excise duties on luxu- 
ries; but the motives of the latter are revenue 
and tht‘ protection of industry, not the preven- 
tion of extravagance. They are efftxaive in re- 
stricting the u.se of exjiensive merchandise by 
the l(‘ss affluent classes, as in the case of auto- 
mobiles and gasoline in \arious Kuropean coun- 
tries, but their desirability has become a tiscal 
rather than a social question. Laws restraining 
and forbidding the use of liquor and tobacco 
ha\e more kinship with siimptuarv legislation, 
lor they are based upon the same ju'inciple, the 
ju'otection of individual and public welfare and 
morality. 

J. i\T. X'lNCENT 

See\ Li’xi’in ; Exc i.sk; Fasiiiox; 1)hk.ss; Piate Law'.s; 
Pi«)Miimi()x; Monopolies, Pciau'. 

t 'oti^uh: IvLiPinct , I'icrrc, l.e 1u\e rf It s lot's stnnptuaircs 
tw Tfioyeti iii>e (E;iris 1920 ); X'ineent, J. I\l., “Euroncan 
Pluc Laws” in American Jlisturical Association, 


P- 357 “ 72 : Haldwin, F. E., Sumptuary Leffislafian and 
Personal Regulation in Enylaud, Johns Hopkins Llni- 
versity. Studies in Historical anti Politit al Science, 
44th ser., no. i (Haltimore i()2()); Hooper, Wilfred, 
“'Fhe 'Fudor Suniptuarv Laws” in English IJtstntital 
Re^'ie-tv, vol. x.vx (1(115) 433 ~ 4 tr, Cireenfield, K. R., 
Suwptutiry Laivs in Kurnhery, Johns Hopkins Lhii- 
versity, Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
3(>th ser., no. z (Raltimore i(;iS); Schwarten, Julius, 
“Verordnungen gegen l^uxus und Ixlcidcrpracht in 
Hamburg” in Zeitst hrift Inr Knlluryrst hnhte^ n.s., 
vol. vi (i8(;(>) 67 102, i7o-(>o; Newett, Mary Al., 
“The Sumptuary Laws of Venice in the Fourteenth 
and F'itteenth Centuries’ in I listorirt/l P.’ssays^ ed. 
hy 'l\ h'. Tout and James Tait (London 1902) p. 
245-78; l^netti, Angelo, “La limita/ione tlt‘l lusso t; 
dei consumi” in Ateneo di Seien/e, l.,etter(' ed Arti in 
Perganio, Attij vol. xmv (i(;i7) pt. ii, no. iii; Alyers, 
Ciustavus, i’e Olden Blue Jmzvs (New' A'ork 1921) 
eh. ii. 

SIL\ A’A'F SEN (i(Sht>-jq25), Cliiuesc nation- 
alist and political theorist. Sun A at Sen wa.s 
born near Macao, sontli and was edu- 

cated ill villag(‘ schools and in Hawaii, lie be- 
came a Cliristian and atlcndtxl the nu'dical 
schools at Canton and Hongkong from 1(8(85 to 
l(Sq2. vVflcr a brief ]H*riotl t)f mtulical jiractisc he 
identified him.sclf with the rcvohiti(mar\ move- 
ment against the Manclui dynasty and dt'spitc 
tremendous obstacles carried on revolutionary 
propaganda among Chinese students and mer- 
chants overseas and in.spired tlu^ organi/ation 
which succccdtal in establishing a rcpulilic in 
iqj I . He was tlu‘ founder and recognized leader 
of llie Jxiiomintang or Nationali.st jxirty, 

which after the re\’ohition of H)Z(y 27 set up the 
Nationalist government at Nanking. 

Sun traw led widely as both a jiolitical refugee 
and an agitator, and he studied political and 
economic conditions in western countries and 
tile literature conetTuing them. As earlv as i()oo 
he began to formulate his political and social 
doctrines, fully expounded in his pnblishcxi 
writings of later years, in which he endeavored 
to combine what be believed best in western and 
in Chinese social thought and experience. He 
pos.sesscd considerable insight into his country’s 
condition and jiroblcms atid knew the temper of 
his pcojde, but lie was not a deep or thorough 
scholar and his literary wfirk is marred by not a 
few inconsisteTu*ies, unverified statements and 
general abstractions for mere eifccl. 

In iqi8, in his i'Jiini kuo ftwi^ liich (A pro- 
gram of national reconstruction), Sim called for 
three ty]H*s of reconstruction — jisychological, 
social and material. 'Flic psychological involved 
a reversal of the old Chinese pliilo.sophy that 
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“knowledge is easy but action is difficult/' Sun 
felt, on the contrary, that exact scientihe knowl- 
edge is most dilhcult to attain and that it must 
precede elective and progressive action. Mate- 
rial reconstruction meant the modernization of 
China through Ile^v systems of communication 
and development of the nation’s rich resources. 
His famous “Three Principles’’— nationalism, 
democracy and livelihood — were interpreted at 
length in lectures delivered at Canton in 1924 
(San miu chu /). The hook was wndely circulated 
aiul had a profound effect. China mii.sl secure 
national unity and aii equal place in the fatnily 
of nations, and tliis was to be achieved both bv 
a revival of its old racial and national .spirit and 
by a frank recognition of the .serious dangers 
which China faced within and without. While 
an ardent advocate of }>olitical and social detnoc- 
racy, Sun repudiated the theory of natur.il 
equality: the republic .should find suitable place 
for men according to their \arying endowments. 
Tiberty had been the watchword of western 
re\o!utions but C’hina should struggle for na- 
tional rather than for individual freedom. 'I’o 
a\()id the weaknesses of western (.lemocracy Sun 
proj)os(Hl a new kind of balance between popu- 
lar sovereignty and the “government of experts” 
W'luM'eby the people .should be given the suffrage, 
initiative, referendum and recall while the gov- 
ernment should exercise the legi.slative, judicial 
and executive ]M)wers familiar in the West and 
in addition twx> other functions modeled upon 
historic institutions in China -a civil service 
branch for selection of officials and an independ- 
ent censoring or impeaching branch. 

Sun’s doctrine of the “jieople’s livelihood” 
w^as a motlcrate form of socialism. He emj^hat- 
ically ojq)osed class wxir and rejected Marx’ 
materialistic conception of history for what he 
called, following Maurice William, the “social 
interjirctation.” Ckipital and labor must seek 
harmonious cooperation, d’he state must sex^ 
that all {people are provided with fof)d, clothing, 
shelter and adecpiate means of communication; 
to this end there vshoiild be regulation of j>rivate 
capital through various types of social legisla- 
tion. Sun spoke of a communism of the future 
but objected to Russian communism as ill suited 
to China’s needs. A jdirase from the Confucian 
classics, “All under heaven will work for the 
common good,” became Sun’s favorite descrip- 
tion of the ideal state and a popular slogan of the 
revolution which began in 1926. In his Chien 
kuo ta kan^ he dcscril)es the three stages on 
China’s road from revolution to complete de- 


mocracy: a military stage, during wdiicli the 
country is to be unified; then a period of political 
tutelage; and, finally, a constitutional era. In his 
“will,” or Imal message to the C’hinese people, 
dictated upon his deathbed, he reviewed his 
forty yt‘ars of .struggle and urged his compa- 
triots to work for the realization of his dreams. 

Sun attracted to him.self and to the revolu- 
tionary cau.se an extraorilinary number of able 
and dcvotetl followers, firing their imaginations 
with his v isionsof the new China ami compelling 
loyalty and sell -.sacrifice by his ovvi> patriotic 
ardor, persev eranc<.‘ and integrity of character. 
Rut he was mort' of a political projiliil ihan a 
]>ractical statesmaTi and adminisl ratin', never 
.seeming fully to a}>}>reciate the difliculty of 
realizing Ins vast ideas, lie set the ]>atterns of 
IMilitical ideology which largelv control public 
opinion and state education in Cliina toda) and 
laid important foundations tor the new social 
and econoTnic structure which is slowly emerg- 
ing. lie was ilu' most influential single figure in 
C’hina’s awMkiMiing and transition to a modern 
state; his prestige has grown steadily since his 
death and his tomb at Nanking has become a 
national shrine. 

Frank Wilson I'rick 

Imporidiit 7cojk\: (Uiicti kuo four, Im h ( Sliaiu'juii mi'''), 
pt. 1 tr. in Metuon s of a ( '.hnu'st Ik‘< olulonuiry ( I .oiufon 
i<)27), anJ ])t. iii ti. in The I ulrtoiKaiofui/ J h": t 'o/y./init 
of (Jlinui {.:nd eel. i.ondon mzu), Sou u,iu i hii i ((. an- 
ton tr. l)> 1*'. \V, I'rKe .is 77 /r 'f hnr 

of the Ik ofilr (SlKirw'hai 0)27), .ind 1 1’. into ideni h 
with introduetion and nntes 1>\ IL M. d'i’Ji.i .is ! .r 
trifyfr (fruusme . . . (ziid vc\ . etl. .Sliani-lrn m>o); 
(Siicu kuo to kouy (( '.inlon m24), li. I>v I'.. IL S. I .ee 
and S. S. Chow .is ( )ullnu’\ i>f \oftnuol Ri ( oustrtti tom 
(Nanking this iransLition also apjx-ared with 

f)ne l)v J'\ W. Jhiie in (Slum Wiikfy Rrium'^ \ol. 
xlvm ( I <12(9 542 43. 

(Jousulf: Hestaritk, II. li., Sun Ytit Sen, IJhrnitoi of 
(Siina (New Haven m^i); Kuo Min 'I'ang, Centr.il 
Kxeeiili\e (duinruiltet , Dr. Sun Yot-Sen; JJis Ltfr ond 
Aihu'^ocmvnt^ (Shanghai IU25); Won .Saolong, Sun 
Wit-Svn, so nr rt so dot trine (Rails m2u); Holcombe, 
A. N., I’fir (dunrsf Revolution (2nd ed. Cambridge, 
Mass. m3i) <-h. v; d’ai Chi-'rao, Die f.U’ist!yen (JrtuuR 
lo^en des Sun )'ot Senismus (Itcrhii m3 1 ); Htle, 
Ju ietlrich, “Sun ^ at-Sens wirt.sL haftlit be Kinstdlung” 
in Herliii T biiveisitat, Seminar fur ( )nentalische 
.Sprachen. Mitteiluimen, vol. xwii (h)JA)) 55 -70; .Shot- 
well, James, “Sun ’^’al-Sen and Maunc(‘ William” in 
Political Sdeme Quarterly, vol. xlvii (i<>32) 19' 26. 

SUNDAY LAWS. See Rlui: Laws. 

SUNDRARG, AXI:L GUSTAV (i<S57-i9i4), 
SwxNiish .statistician. Sundbarg studied at the 
LTiiiversity of Upp.sala, where he developed an 
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interest in statistics. In 1880 he joined the 
jicrmanent staff of the Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Sweden. While the scope of his studies 
covered a wide field of statistical inquiry, his 
main interest centered in demography. Sund- 
hiirg was influenced particularly by the work of 
Eilcrt SuTult, whose law of the flow^ and ebb of 
births he elaborated. .Among other works Sund- 
barg investigated early Swedish demographical 
material dating back to 1749 and by the use of 
ingenif)us methods of calculation succeeded in 
correcting and supplementing the old popula- 
tion tabl(\s. He published the e.ssential results of 
his researches in Statisfisk tidskrift and also in 
his Bcvidkeriin^^sstatistik Schwcdens ly^o-Kjoo 
(Stockholm 1907), which he prepared on the 
occasion of the f ourteenth International Con- 
gress of Hygiene attd Demography in Berlin in 
1907. Sundbarg took an active interest in inter- 
national statistics and from the year 1895 
lished a survey of international statistics at first 
in Statisfisk tidskrift and later in the form of a 
separate publication, Aperfus statistiqucsinterna- 
tionaiix (2 vols., Stockholm 1906-08). At the 
behest of the Swedish government he prepared 
for the international exhibition at Paris in 1900 
La Suede (Stockholm 1900), a statistical manual 
of the country and population of Sweden; this 
W'as followetl by a Swedish edition in 1901 and 
111 1904 by an English edition (2rid ed., 2 vols., 
1914). 

In 1910 Sundbiirg resigned from the Central 
Bureau of Statist ic.s to occupy the new chair of 
statistics at the Lhiiversity of Uppsala. He was 
entrusted by the government with the study of 
emigration, a problem of great signiiicance in 
the economic life of Sweden. His work not only 
yieldetl a wealth of economic and population 
statistics but contained a brilliant although much 
disputed de.scription of the national character of 
the Swedish people. 

E. Arosknius 

Other important ivotks: liidru^ till uti'andr inf's frdgan^ 
fran ht folknings'^tatistisk synpunkt (Conlrihution to the 
emigration (question liom the standpoint of popula- 
tion statistics), I'ppsala University, Arsskrift, 1884, 
no, 4, and 18S5, lu). 3, 2 vols. (lippsala 1885-8(1); 
VtiHindrimis'itatistik (Emigration statistics), and Det 
svemka Jolklynnet (The Swedish character), Sweden, 
SlatistisUa Uentral Bryan, Emi^jrationsutredningen, 
nos. 4 and i() (Stockholm 1010--1 1); Sveriges jordhriik, 
vui I (joo-ttdrts' horjan (Swedish agriculture at the be- 
ginning ot the twentieth century), in collaboration 
with W. J'lach and H. Juhlin-Dannfelt (Goteborg 
I oog). 

(]onsnlt\ Inst It ul International de Statistique, Bulleti.i, 
t)l. \\i (1023 23) 3‘'^.S-^7. 


SUNDT, EILERT LUND (1817-75), Nor- 
wegian sociologist, statistician and social re- 
former. After studying theology, Sundt became 
interested in Norwegian gypsy and vagrant 
types, and in 1847 began to study them from the 
ethnological, linguistic and sociological points 
of view . In 1850 he published the results of his 
investigations in a valuable book, Berctning om 
Janie- eller landstrygcrfolket i Norge. Bidrag til 
kundskah om de laveste samfundsforholde (Report 
on the gypsies or vagabonds in Norway. Contri- 
bution to a study of the lowest social class, 
Christiania 1850, 2nd etl. 1852), wdiich led the 
government to appoint him to study tlie increase 
of pauperism in Norway as well as social con- 
ditions in general. From 1850 to 1868 he 
wandered through the country investigating the 
life of the pcwirer classes. 

Besitles a new series, Beret ninger om (ante- 
folket (4 vols., Christiania 1 859-65) lie published 
a number of works, chiefly concerning the 
population in the .suburbs of Christiania and the 
health, mortality, hygienic conditions, marital 
customs and moral habits of the poorer Nor- 
w'cgians. His later books, one of the most impor- 
tant of w hich is Otn hiisjliden i Norge (Domestic 
industry in Norway, Christiania 1867), deal es- 
pecially with w'hat he called Norwegian indus- 
tries, such as house and shipbuilding, fishing, 
clothing and home crafts. In these studies Sundt 
tlid pioim^r work in social statistics and in many 
pha.ses of population statistics for Norw^ay. His 
writings, although popular in style, were ba.sed 
upon sound scientific nrsearch. One of the be.st 
known is Om giftcrrnaal i Norge (Marriage in 
Norway, Christiania 1855). 

Sundt’s originally pessimistic reaction to the 
poverty and degrading coiiilitions wath which he 
came in contact gradually gave w^ay to a more 
oj>timi.stic view . He came to l>elieve that the 
growth of immorality had its basis in the in- 
creasing paujierism of the peoj>le but held that 
this might be counttMacted by education and 
self-help. The Kristiania Arbeidersamfund 
(Workers’ Corporation), which he founded in 
1864 and of which he was president until 1870, 
organized lectures, a library, sick benefits and 
other activities and jirovided great impetus to 
the establishment of similar societies in other 
cities. Sundt was also a founder of the Norwegian 
Society for the Advancement of Popular Ed- 
ucation and from 1857 to 1866 w^as the editor 
of its review, FoUuwennen (The people’s friend). 

Francis Bull 

(Consult: Lunde, Hjbrdis, Fdert Sumit som Jolkelaerery 



Sundbarg 

Literalurisk Seminar, Smaaskrifter, no. i6 (Chris- 
tiania 1 017 ); N., in Stafsokononiisk tuMiriff, 

vol. xxxi (igi7) 157-6K, tr. in Nordir Statistical 
Journal, vol. i (1920) 253-(>4; Arncscn, Arne, in Norsk 
hihliotekjorcninfis smaaskrifter, no. 3 (C’hristiania 1917) 
P. 43-50* 

SUPERSI^ITION. See Culture. 

SUPILO, FRANC) (1870-1917), Croatian poli- 
tician and jniblicist. Siipilo began his journal- 
istic and political activities at an carlv age. In 
1900 he became the editor of the Navi list (New 
journal), a nationalist organ published in Fiume, 
which advocated the political, propagandist ic 
and organi/alional methods of Mazzini and th<‘ 
Italian socialist movement. Within a short tin 
the journal had l>ecorne a nationalist nucleus, 
one of the most important ]V)litical periodicals 
in Croatia. 'Ph rough it Su]hlo spreaii his doc- 
trines over Dalmatia, CVoatia and Rosnia, giving 
a new orientation to Ca*oatian nationalism b\ his 
thesis that the Serbs and Croats wt'n* one 
people, lie stro\e for a union ot the Slovenes, 
Croats and Serbs on a democ'ratic basis and for 
the complete emancipation of the Austrian 
South Slavs. C'roatian clericalism he attacked as 
the enemy of emanci])ation and the prop of 
spiritual enslavement. In democratic Serbia he 
saw a Jugoslav Piedmont, which would serve as 
the political and moral center of nationalist 
jiolicy. 

Supilo, together with Trurnhic, took a leading 
part in drawing u]i the Fiume Resolution (1905) 
by which a Serb-Croat coalition was initiated; 
Croatian polities was thus given a new direction, 
which led ultimately to the Jugoslav state. In 
1900 he was elected to the Croatian and Hun- 
garian assembly, where he w'as one of the leading 
exjioneiits of the new coalition, uniting also w ith 
the Magyars against Vienna. Subsequently he 
opposed the Magyar plans for hegemony in the 
administrative and jiolitical lield. 

During the World War Supilo, an important 
figure in the Jugoslav Committee, visited all the 
allied countries, carrying on propaganda for an 
independent Jugoslavia. In this task his un- 
usually extensive connections with authoritative 
political f)ersonalities were invaluable. He was 
the first to uncover the secret understanding 
with Italy whereby the latter in the London 
Pact (1915) received important assurances that 
it would obtain a dominant influence in Dalma- 
tian territory in return for entering the World 
War; Supilo campaigned against this scheme 
among the English and Russian diplomats. In 
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1916 he resigned from the committee because ot 
differences wdth regard to plans for the internal 
.structure of Jugoslavia. Ihit in 1(^17 he sup- 
ported the Corfu Declaration, which stated tliat 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes w ere one people 
who on the ba.sis of .self-determination wished to 
iinite in an independent national state. 

Josef Mate 

U\irks: Politika u Hn'otskof ((. Vo.'iti.in politics) n’lunic 

1911). 

('orisult: Paulova, JV!,, Ju}U)slaveti'iki odhor (bmosln\ 
committee) (Zaj^reh 1925); Seton-Watson, R. \V., and 
others, in Nia'd hurofta, vol xi\ (ic)2h) 337 -7(); Ihe- 
lo)::, M., iTi NarodfKi cm tklofirdija srpskt>-hr 7 uitsko~ 
s/o 7 'ruai ka, vol. iv (Zat^neh i<> 2 «>) 531; 1 .oiseau, C., 

“1 rano .Supilo a Rome (Avril mih)” in Monde slave, 
n.s., vol. \ (1()2 Ki U>i-77. 

SrPlNi), C’AMIELO (iSho-i(,3i), Italian 
cconotiiist. Although he had no formal univer- 
sity training, Supino early actiuired a consider- 
able reputation as an economi.st and in 1887 
he W’as a})])ointed )>rofes.sor of economics at the 
I.stitulo 'Feenieo at (hnioa; later he occupied 
chairs at the mip ersities of Mt^ssina, Si(‘na and 
Pavia. Suj>ino’s .scientiiic inter(‘sl eomj>riscd eco- 
nomic theory, montdarv and banking problems 
at)d economics oF transportation. His works on 
<'Conomic theory ar(‘ fragmtmtary in nature. Of 
greater importanc(‘ arc his contributions in the 
field of monev and banking, which include La 
storia della eirodaTione hancaria hi Italia ('furin 
1895, 2nd ed. Milan i()2()), prt'senting a com- 
jdete history of monetary circulation in Italy 
from j<S()r to U)2S, //.sv/^/o drllo seontrt ('furin 
1892) anti // werialo inane f aria intern ziatiale 
(Milan 1910), in which he sought to jirove that 
the markids for short anti long term cretlit are 
nt)t clf)selv related and that ct)nset|uently the 
rate t)f tii.set)unt anti the ratt* of interest are de- 
termined anti lluctuatc indejiendcntly of one 
another— a \ery debatable thesis, at lea.st in the 
rigid ft>rm presented by the aiithtn*. In Le crisi 
ecoiiomiche (Milan 1907) he offered what may 
be coii.sitk red tlu‘ best tli.scussion of the seis- 
mology of the business cycle. Supino’s most im- 
portant wt)rk, however, is La narigaziane dal 
purlin di rista eennnmico (Rome 1890, 3rd ed. 
Milan 1913), a comprehensive anti systematic 
trcatinenl of the economics t)f navigation; this is 
comparable to Sax’ standartl treatise on trans- 
portation and includes a discus.sit)n of naval con- 
struction, cost of transportation, agreement be- 
tween shipping lines and of the various forms of 
naval protectionism. While he was generally 
opposed to government interference. Supine 
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recognized the efllcacy of certain forms of siil)- 
sidies to navigation. His later works include 
*'iSaIario e profitto iieireconomia corporativa” 
(in Atinali di srinver politirhc, vol. iii, 1930, j>. 
247 75), in wliich he ilisjdayed tfiorough famili- 
arity with the tlieoretical fU'oMems involved in 
the Italian socio-economic exj)eriment; and “II 
cajutale irnrnaginario” (pul)Iished poslliurnously 
in Universita di Iki\ia, Facolta di (iliiirispni- 
denza, Studi ftcllr srienr^r i^'iNridh hr c siu itdi^ vol. 
xvii, 1932, p. I S5). lie re<^arded as imaginary 
capital the additional value which capital goods 
ac(]nire as a result eitluT of an increase in their 
prodiK'livity or of a decrease in the rate of 
capitalization. 

Marco Faxno 

(Ummlt: Loria, Atliille, “( ’oriimemoni/ione di ( 'a- 
inillo Sujdno” in l’nf\c‘fsifa cJi J\»\ia, I'acolta di 
( duMsp? iidfn/.i, Stmli Ui'Jh' tnut i<!i( he c \o(iah\ 

\'()J. x\ii \-\iv; I.)iena, (iiidio, “( 'oniincmnra- 

zione lii Caniilln Siijnnn” in K. Istituto 1 .onihardo di 
St'uajzr c LrUi'if, Remht null, 2ntl scr., vol. K\ (m32) 
I’anno, Marco, in (jjornair dcyji cionomisti^ 
vol. \l\ii (1032) 1-3. 

SUPINSKl, J()Zh:F (i<So4-93), i*oIish soci- 
ologist and (‘cononiist. Supihski studied under 
Fryderyk SkaiFek at the University of Warsaw. 
I^pon the collaicse of lh<‘ Polish insurrection of 
I (S3 1 }u‘ migrated to P rance luit in J<S44 returned 
to Lvvdu , where he di\ ided his time hetween the 
task of turning a livelihood as a minor ofllcial 
and juirsuit of his studies in the .social sciences. 
Pecause of weakening eyesight lie was early 
compelled to retire; theiuadorth he devoted 
himself entirelv to the completion and publica- 
tion of his numerous works. 

Sujuhski’s mo.st important works are ]\fys 1 
oyohiu JrzjoJofjiji lutrrszrc/tfK j ((ieneral thought of 
universal physiology), a treatise on general 
sociology written about iSc;o and published in 
J^wdw in iS()0, and the uncomj)let(‘d Szh(du 
poJsha y<)Sp()d(irst 7 C(i sptdrczjiryo (d'ht* Poli.sh 
school of .social economy, 2 \ols., Lwdu iSb2- 
65). Both works attracted wade attention and 
contem[>orarv critics frecjuently compared Su- 
j)ihski with Bastiat and Uarey. In the realm of 
.sociology Supih.ski stre.ssed the es.sential unity of 
all .social disciplines and the need for an 
integrated science of man. Atnong the numerous 
specitic problems he discussed the nature of 
man, the role of habit in iiuliyidual behavior, the 
position of the individual in group life, the 
nature of .social change, the juoccss of social 
disintegration and integration anti the concept 
of social ]>rt)grcss. In the field of economics he 


attempted to lay the foundation of a Polish 
school of economic theory wdiich in oppo.sition 
to the cla.ssical school was national in approach 
and scope and organic in its conception of 
.sfK'iety; it assigned a greater role in the produc- 
tion of w^ealth to immaterial factors, such as 
accuinulated knowledge and .skill. Supihski re- 
jected the Ricardian doctrine of rent but ac- 
cejiled the Maltluisiari theory of population. 

I'jnvARi) Arnekker 

Worhs: Pisma^ S 'ots. (LAv<nv 1872, 3id ed. War.saw 
1SS3). 

(JoNs'idt: Korbut, (i., Litcratura polska, 4 vols. (War- 
saw i()2(;-3i) vol. iii, p. 350 53, with hihlioj^raphy; 
I-)aszvn.sk.i-( iolihska, Z., “ I..es valcuis (Mi ac tL-ristK-iues 
dt' la scifnvc vronomi(]m‘ t*n I\)l()Laie” in Interna- 
tional (\>nc'res.s of Historical Studies, Coniite Na- 
tional Polonais, Iai ]\)h)y,nc an t"' Cou^rh , , . Bfuxcllrs 
J()JJ (Warsjiw i02.})p. 37 - 5 -- 

SlUMM W. Although in such phrases as “demand 
and supply economics” or “the law’ of demand 
and supply” the two terms appear to be cornda- 
tivc, the meaning of the term is not .strictly 
parallel or symmetrical with that of demand. 
While demand is c(>mmonl\ used to designate a 
function.d relation between the price of a com- 
modity and its rate of Dow out of thc‘ market into 
u.se, supply means th(‘ rate of flow itself of the 
product into the market. 'Thus demand is 
synonymous with demand function, and the 
quantity demanded under given conditions mu.st 
be .sep.uat(‘ly .specified; but .supply is the (juan- 
lity supplied --generally in a unit of time, hence 
rate of supply —and the supply function or curve 
mu.st be e\jdicitl\ designated. The crucial fact 
pn'venting symmetry in tht‘ usage of the tw'o 
terms is that in the* natural \ iew of demand jirice 
determines cjuantity taken, but only under re- 
.stricted conditions (perfect comjK‘tition and in- 
creasing cost) and never in a jiarallel sen.se can 
the ([uantity supplied be treated as determined 
by price. Moreover the analy.sis of short run and 
long run relations is quite different in the two 
cases. 

Notoriou.sly it is this matter of varying lag of 
elfects behind their theoretical causes which is 
the main source t)f difficulty in economic analy- 
sis generally; this is peculiarly true of the prob- 
lem of supply. Demand and supply analysis has 
two aspects, appealing to two problem intt rests. 
On the one hand, it attempts to explain prices 
and other economic magnitudes “.scientifically’* 
in terms of impersonal market forces; on the 
other, it deals w ith the general problem of social 
economic j^olicy, the question whether, in what 
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degree ;md tinder what circumstances the auto- 
matic working of market forces leads to the ef- 
ficient and equitahle use of economic resources 
in satisfying the wants of the pi-ople. Obviously 
this whole problem is on the practical side es- 
sentially one of tlie supply of means of want 
satisfaction. In both the practical and the theo- 
retical connection it is necessary to take careful 
account of the fact that different forces working 
under dilferent conditions produce movement 
at various rates towanl positions ol stability or 
equilibrium more or less ]H‘rinam‘nt. TheuiuhT- 
lying axiom of the analysis is that in the long run 
tlu‘ supply, or the amount ])roduced, of aip good 
or service must 1 h‘ equal to the consinn]Ui('U, 
along with the closely related juinciple that ail 
resources Itaid to be employed at ma\iTniiin 
)'ield. But ]>roduction and consumption may c*** 
may not be* equal in a short jMuiod of time, and 
the leiulency toward full ^‘Tpploymcnt (d re- 
sources at the highest efiiciency o]a‘rates slm\ly 
at best. 

In a soc’iely wliere the mainteiiaiice of wealth 
forms a part of the jdivsical se(|uence between 
jirotluclive activity and the enjoyment of its 
Iriiits and where both tlu* wt'altli ustal in pro- 
duction and the active human beings themselves 
are more or less sjK-ciali/e(.l in ways which it re- 
cjuires time to changt', there is a considerable 
and highly variable lag bi-tweeii <i change in con- 
sumers’ demand and the ultimate atljustrnenl of 
production to the new demand conditions. 
IXloreover many proilucnix e actiMties, notably 
those of agriculture and outdoor construction, 
are periodic and are afiected with a consiiierable 
degree of unci'rtainty; similarly consiinqition is 
both mort‘ or U‘ss periodic and subject to un- 
predictabh^ changes. l"or all these reasons there 
can bi‘ no esact correspondence o\er ver\ short 
periods between jiroduction and consumption. 
There is always a bufier in the twofold .shape of 
stocks of consumj>tioii gootls and surplus ca- 
pacity of protluctive equipment. 

Variations in the supph of any single con- 
sumption good or service aie in fact connected 
with changes in the production and consump- 
tion of most other goods and in the use and re- 
muneration of a considerable part of the pro- 
ductive resources of society. It sujijdy is to be 
treated ajiart from the general et|uilibrium of an 
economic system, the problem must be limited 
and simplifit'd by abstraction from related 
changes, so far as this is possible. Orowth in 
wealth must be ignored; and cfieLts of other 
“historical” Tnovements, such as increase of 
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population and new* inventions, are also to be 
eliminated. It is usual to take the ease of a single 
commodity and, assuniihg consumers’ ineomes 
fixed, to consider only the effects of changes in 
their preferenet's for this commodity m compari- 
son with others. The first eflect of a shift in con- 
sumer prefereuee is a change in the ])rice ol the 
commoditv, upon which as cause the changes in 
supply follow in turn. 'I'he ju-oblem of .^iij^pK is 
thus defined as one of the relation undc'r “given 
conditions” bt'tw’cen output and price for the 
indi\idual commodity. T1 is the j^artial 
ec|ui]il>riiMn method f>f Maidiall and his fol- 
lowers of the neoclassical school, the only 
method praclicahlc without the use- of simul- 
taneous equations and more com]>licated mathe- 
matical dev ices as a meiliiim for exiKisilion. 

In the long run thesiqqdv of a particular com- 
modiiy is the ratt* of its production on the a.s- 
sumption that all productive ?a‘sourccs arc em- 
ployed in the most ju'ofitablc manner. 1 uidcr 
jicrfcct competition this means that the marginal 
productivity of aip productive resource is 
c(|ualizcd in all alternatives of ust\ the rcsourte 
being apportifuicil among the alternatives in 
such a way as to achieve this result, d'o the pro- 
ducer this nu*ans ec)uality betwcuMi the selling 
price }H‘r unit and the necessary elrments in the 
money cost of provliicing an\ unit, i.e. tlu' ]xiy- 
nients for resourct's which must he made to pre- 
vent their going into some other use where tliey 
would haw a greatiT yield. Thi*se costs arc* dis- 
tinguished fnun rents, which arc jirict' dc- 
tt'rmined, and from j)urc profit, which docs not 
t'xist under conqHtition. Ihidcr monojiohstic 
protluction, however, output is reduced below 
the eompetitive hw el, resources yield more than 
in competing uses and ])riee is above cost per 
unit. In fact the monopolist's aim is to maxi- 
ini/x'the difiereiu*e between total selling jnice and 
lolal cost for his output as a whole; that is, 
marginal cost th(‘ increment ol total cost due to 
pniducing the final unit- is made evjual to the 
marginal revenue similarly defined. Most jiro- 
diicers in fact jiossess more or less monojuily 
power; they are in a position to vary juice and 
output within some range, whereas a j^roducer 
under j^erfect com p(‘l it i ( > n ca n o n 1 y j^ r o d i ice m ( > re 
or less at a j^riee over which he has no influetiet . 
In technical language, the ela.stieity of demand 
for the output of the latter is infinite, regardless 
of the character of the demand in the industry as 
a whok — a condition which rcijuires that ev ery 
producer in the industry openite at a pfiint or 
his cost curve at which cost is constant 
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A tolerably realistic treatment of the response inent for resources not demanded for making 


of supply to a price change under effective com- 
petition must distinguish a number of elenients 
in the process of adjustmeTit. In the very short 
run - if the price change is or is believed to be a 
temporary fluctuation there will he little or no 
change in pn)duetion, but the supply in the 
sense of sales of the commodity and its flow into 
consumption will res]H)nd through a drawing 
down or J>iling u]) of the accumulated stocks in 
the hands of dealers all along the line from re- 
tailers back lo }>roducers. The role of profes- 
sional speculators may he decisive in this con- 
nection, and in theory all holding of stocks must 
be viewed as a sj)eeiilative provision for fl net na- 
tions in demand. All this applies only to a jwod- 
uct w’hich can he stored; in the case of a service 
or a consumption good which cannot he stored 
essentially tlie same ellect is achieved thnmgli 
surplus productive' ca{)acity in the industry. If 
the change in demand is expected to he of longer 
duratie)!!, tlw price change will he transmitted 
haek to prexlucers and will appear in a rise e)r fall 
of husiness jirofits -which are a part e)f ce)st, nea 
pure predit — aw'ay fre)m the ne)rmal level. 'Fhe 
next steji is a tendency to expand or cemtract 
productie)n. 

Again in the proe'css of changing productie)n a 
iiumher e)f elements must he distinguished, 
w'hich it is well te) cemsider roughly in the time 
order in which they will presuinahly come into 
action. 'To begin with, the intensity or speed at 
wdiieh resources used in an industry at a given 
time are worked may he changed within certain 
limits. yXnd since the specialization of resources 
to the uses iti w hieh they are severally employed 
at any mcmieiit diflt'rs in degree, changes in de- 
mand, the exjK'Cled duration of which is still 
longer than in the pre\ ions case, will he* met hy a 
movement of resourei's (or at least of the produc- 
tive capacity of resources) of the highest mohility 
•".to or out of the j)anieiilar industry. 'I'liis in- 
volves using the more mchile resources in vary- 
ing j)roportions in comhination with those lc*ss 
mobile or more specialized. The resources trans- 
ferred into or out of an industry w'ill in the main 
come from or go into other industrial uses, but 
this is not necessarily true of all of them; pro- 
duction may he expanded hy drawing upon re- 
sources not previously held hy husiness entcr- 
})rises or upon those which have been really idle 
even though formally devoted to some industrial 
use. The latter must he distinguished from re- 
sources deliberately held idle in speculative an- 
ticipation of lluctuations in demand- the pay- 


other salable products is a rent and not a supply 
conditioning and jiricc determining cost. Strictly 
speaking, the iist‘ of resources at an increased ac- 
ti\'ity rate -the case mentionetl above — may 
itself represent a transfer of capacity from non- 
pecuTiiary use and absorption of idle capacity 
held speculatively or resulting from previous 
mistxilculalion of demand. Tn this connection 
there appear certain differences between the be- 
havior of laborers and of material instruments, 
hut most of them arc differences in degree and 
not mn jor differences in kind; the “irksomeness’' 
of labor reflects competing uses of time and 
strength lo w Inch other instruments are also sub- 
ject. 'I 'here are moreover imiumcrahle differ- 
ences between types of labor and types of other 
agencies and still other distinctions dej-jcnding 
on contractual relations of the productive agency 
and the enterprise in which it is employed. 

A fourth set of changes operating over still 
longer periods in adaj)ting supply (flow of prod- 
uct) to a change in clcmaTul (demand condi- 
tions) involves such factors as reconditioning or 
remodeling of etiuipment and retraining of 
laborers without loss of identity. "J'hcsc j)he- 
tiomena also admit of indefinite variation in de- 
gree and merge into the fifth and last mode of 
adaptation, which is the outright retirement of 
individual laborers or items cT equipment and 
replacement by individuals or items of another 
type difierently specialized. It is in connection 
with this niotle of shifting productive capacity 
that a categorical difference hetw^cen laborers 
and other productive iTistru mentalities is first 
encountered. The difference, however, is insti- 
tutional rather than natural; it is due to the fa^i 
that since the human iiulividual is legally free, 
laborers (in the inclusive sense) are not produced 
and retired under economic conditions, on the 
basis of capital accounting in terms of gain and 
loss. The transfer of the producti> e capacity 
through replacement of one item of material 
equipment hy another of a different type can 
generally he accomplished without loss if and 
only if the occasion of change is correctly antici- 
pated a long time in advance. It is a limitation on 
all economic theory as applied to long period 
changes that the conception of economic be- 
havior implies accurate ft)rcknowiedgc on the 
part of the behaving subject of all consequences, 
however remote, know^ledgc of which would in- 
fluence his acts. 

Wliile changes in sufiply adapting it to a 
change in demand ha\-e been listed in a rough 
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order of the time within which they work out 
their effects, it is not possible to take these pnx:- 
esscs of adaptation separately as bases for rela- 
tively short or long period supply cur\Ts. ]<v- 
garding this time relation two general statements 
can be made. The lirst is that the more perma- 
nent and more extensive a change in demand is 
expected to be by those who make the adaj^tive 
responses, the greater will be the j^redominanee 
of the modes of adajnation given later in the 
order of treatment; thus in the event of a change 
expected to be permanent all the changes con- 
sidered will begin at once and go on ctmciir- 
rently. A realistic su])plY cur\'e must b<^ drawn 
independently in both directions, increase and 
decrease, from a point representing initial 
condition; and the two parts will noi usually be 
continuous. I'he second stalemenl possible is 
that the longer the jicriotl allowed for adjust- 
ment, the greater will be the elasticity of supply. 
This concept, analogrnis to tliat of elasticity i>l 
demand, is to be deiined <iuantitatively as the 
amount of produaive adjustment which will 
result from a given price change. Toneretely it 
is the ratio between the relatix c }>riee change and 
the relative change in the output of the com- 
modity, computed for cJianges of negligible 
magnitude. The symbolic expression lor the 
d.x v» 

elasticity of supf)Iy is E=- , where .v is prod- 

uct quantity (rate of production, or supply) and 
r its price per unit. In \ievv of the character of 
production in the large it may be said that there 
is practically no limit to llie elasticity of .supply, 
if adetjuate lime is alloweil for readjustment and 
the change is anticipated far enough in advance. 
Infinite elasticity of supply means constant co.st. 
An approximation to this condition for slow' 
changes — very slightly increasing cost — prob- 
ably holds typically in industry as a w hole; that 
is, the occurrence of protluctive factors special- 
ized to particular uses and not ultimately re- 
placeable by others dilfcrcntly specialized, 
coupled with diminishing returns in their com- 
bination with mobile factors in iticreasing pro- 
portions, is not a phenomenon common enough 
and of sufficient magnitude to play an important 
role. 

Under perfectly consent cost in the long run 
a price change due to a demand change will be 
temporary, although it will nearly alw'ays be 
present during productive readjustment, for 
output can rarely be increased tpiickly without 
increasing cost. Actually, howevtT, cost must 
generally tend to increase somewhat even in the 


long run, if other things remain equal; that is, if 
there are no changes in technical conditions and 
if competitive production normally obtains. For 
there is some specialization in resources w^hich 
economic adjustment can never remove, par- 
ticularly in the human factor, and in some cases 
natural resources are a significant limitation. A 
tendency to decreasing cost can result only from 
economies of organization w hich more liran off- 
set the increase in cost involved in all the phases 
of productive change discovered by analysis; 
such e<.!ont)Tnies moreover must be unobtainable 
by expansion of an individual linn or their result 
would be a tendency to monopoly. 

In view of these long run conditions the no- 
tion ot a supply ciir\^c representing output as a 
function of price must be regarded as unreal. 
Under monopoly supply is obviously not de- 
peiuitail upon price as an indcpemlent variable. 
Under competition with constant cost at any 
price aho\'c the cost point an indefinitely large 
output would be produced and at any lower 
price none at ah. With decreasing cost any lixt'd 
price would Icatl to either iidinite or zero pro- 
duction. Under constant or (.lecreasing cost com- 
petitive production et|\iilibrium must be repre- 
sented as equality between price and cost, each 
dependent on output, not as equality betw^cen 
suj'^ply and quantity demanded viewed as func- 
tions of price. 

Thus far supply has been treated as the con- 
tinuous Ilow of a product from production or out 
of accuinulatctl stocks into the market. This ia 
the problem which is of general interest in the 
study of economic organization. A special prob- 
lem of supply and of demand and supjily equi- 
librium arises in a market isfilated in space and 
time, as in the case of a local daily market for 
perishable produce or of a market for a crop 
which is not imported or carried over when a 
year is taken as the unit. In application to such 
markets the notion of a variable supply based on 
reservation prices, wdiich is often employed, has 
little justification. For the owners of supply have 
gencrallv produced it for sale and have little 
possibility of making use of the ]>roduct them- 
selves if it really cannot be held over for more 
favorable conditions in the siime market or 
transported to another market locality. In so far 
as isolation is elfective, the suj^ply is typically an 
approximately fixed amount rather than a func- 
tion of price, and the equilihrium price is the 
highest price at which demaiulers will take this 
supply out of the market. If isolation is imper- 
fect, holding over or removal to another center is 
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likely to be a specialized function of speculative 
dealers rather than of producers themselves. 
Such dealers will fij^ure in the perishable prod- 
uce market on the side of demand rather than 
of supply w hen and where there seems to be an 
excess of the product, becoming: a source of sup- 
ply when conditions are reversed. The phe- 
nomenon comes then under the head of short 
period variations in How of commodities 
market discussed above. In the market for agri- 
cultural staples the demand of producers lor 
tfieir own produce is again generally incoitse- 
<|ucntial. Wheat or cotton growers, lor example, 
1 m ve reservation prices only on their outj>ut 
chiefly because they really s})eculate to the same 
(‘fleet IS s])ecialists in that held. In general the 
short run tlieory of su]>}dy, in the sense of varia- 
tions independent of changes in j>roduction, is 
merely tlK‘ theory of speculation; but it is never 
mon‘ lliaii a relatively small thing in comparison 
with the s]H‘Cidalion to which production itself 
is necessaril\ subject. 

Frank H. Rnkuit 

Sec: I)rMANi); C’osj; Pkoduci ion; Dimimsiitmo Ki- 
’HMN.'.; 1 nciiiasim; Kmijins; INJonoi'oi.v; Vai it and 
I’laer; l*iu( i.s, set lion on I’m. Puiei Svsii.M. 

SFPRFIMK COFKT, FXl'rFI) STATFS. 
'J’he Icgislativt' history of llu' Ibiited States 
S(‘nate began with a bill to inipleinenl article ill 
of the ftaleral constitution, providing for the 
establishment of “one Supreme Court” and 
“sucfi inferiia' courts as the C’ongress tnav from 
time to time ordain aiuf establish.” I’he scheme 
for a fetleral judicial i‘.slablishmcnt, of which the 
chief architect Wiis Oliver Fllsworth, hirn.self a 
futur<‘ chief justice, became law on September 
24, 'There were many contenders for the 

chief justiceship and the five associates for 
which the first Judiciary Act pnnided, and not 
until h'ebruary 1, was the dav set for the 

organization of the court. lAen then a majority 
of the court were not able to reach New York 
and thelirst formal session of the court could not 
be held until the following day. Tu'om then on 
for a jH‘riod fast approaching a century and a 
half the Su]neme Court has maintained un- 
broken its very s[>ecial relation to the constitu- 
tional scheme of American society, although 
during the first three years practically no bus- 
iness came before the court. I’he Supreme Court 
metliates between citizen and government; it 
marks the boundaries between state and national 
authority. 'This tribunal is the ultimate organ — 
short of direct popular action — for adjusting 


the relationship of the individual to the separate 
stales, of the individual to the United States, 
of the foity-cight states to one another, of the 
states to the union and of the tlirec departments 
of government to one another. 

A tribunal having such stupendous powders 
inevitably stimulates romantic interpretation. 
Men of learning on both sides of the Atlantic 
have characterized the Supreme Court as the 
great political invention of the framers of the 
constitution and have appraised it as their most 
succes.sfiil contriv ance. 'I 'he most successful it is, 
but the claim of originality must be denied. 
Certainly neither the presidency nor the C’oii- 
gress has better withstood the fluctuating winds 
of popular opinion than the Su])n.“me C'ourt 
Despite intermittent popular movements against 
it the court is more .securely loilgt‘tI in the 
cotifidence of the jU‘o]de than the other two 
branches of the government. But tlic estab- 
lishment of tht‘ court was not a fruit of the cre- 
ative intelligencx' of the federal Constitutional 
Convention. It was a continuation of incan^ 
for adju.stmt‘nt which the colonies first and then 
the thirteen sovereigti slates and finally the 
Confederation had evolved. The V'arious con 
trover.sies, mo.st of them regarding boundaries 
betwevn dillerent colonies, had to bt‘ .settled, 
and partly th(‘y were .settled bv the Privy Coun- 
cil. After independt'nce these controversies did 
not cea.se. I'o them v\(‘re later added difiicullics 
between tht‘ .states and the C ainfederation. At 
first the Continental Congress tried to adju.st 
the.se conflicts, but eventually it became neces- 
saiy to set up a technical judicial tribunal, the 
Court of Appeal. Not merely the recognition of 
the need for a body to compose the difierence 
betw een the states inter sc and between the states 
and a central government but the practical re- 
spon.se to that need evolved by the }iredece.ssor 
of the United States dictated the net:e.ssity and 
furnished the materials for the Supreme Court 
which the constitution outlined and the First 
Congress established. At least one litigation 
that began during the Confederation before its 
Court of Appeal had its final .stage before the 
Supreme Court. In effect the Supreme Court 
constituted not the iiwention of a new institu- 
tion but the perpetuation and perfection of an 
old one. 

Indeed some mechanism for adjusting con- 
flicts between the center and the constituent 
units is indispensable to a federalism. Such ad- 
justments might be left to the federal legislature, 
a.s in part and ineffectively they were under the 
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Confederation. But where the powers in a 
federalism betv/een the center and tlie circum- 
ference are distributed by a legal document, cer- 
tainly in any political society where the ideas of 
j)ublic law derive from tht* common law, it is 
natural that conflict regarding this distribution 
of power should become legal issues to be re- 
solved by a judicial and not a political tribunal. 
C'anada, Australia and the ]>rop(>si‘d dominion of 
India represeiit three different fonns of federal- 
ism. The distribution of governmental authority 
;ls between center and circumferenct^ is ditfereiif 
in all three. In all three a couri \vith functions 
similar to our own Supreme C .u^t is ]>art of 
the scheme not in imitation o} th<- American 
SiiprenK‘ Court but as an inevit,il>k luechanism 
of a federal .state. '10 bt‘ i urethe seopt^ of author- 
ity of this adjmting mechanis’'i may \arv and is 
irs(‘ll dt-lined eitlier e\phcitiv or l)v tlu' implica- 
tions imjKirted into const it in llu‘ d»H'n- 

inent distributing govenme-nul powers in a 
federali.sm. That the Supreme Court .should 
have been given all the jxiwers it lias is of eouise 
not a matter of natural law . Hut i) an\ tederalisni 
is to endure, it rruist provide f >r some ciu^ekreiii 
on the constituent units, and tlie history of the 
American colonies and states made it ine\itable 
that that clieckrein should be a court and not 
C’ongre.ss. “1 do not tliinkC wrote justice 
Holmes, “the Ibiited States would come to an 
eiul if we \)st our power to declare an Act of Con- 
gress void. I do think the Union would be im- 
perilled if w e could not make that declaration as 
to the laws of tlie several States. l^Or one in my 
place sees how often a kical policy prevails wdth 
those w ho are not IraiTied to national views and 
how^ often action is taken that embodies wdiat the 
Commerce Clause W'^as meant to end.” 

Hut judicial adjustments in the English speak- 
ing world operate within traditional limitations. 
By confining the power of the Siipix'me Court 
to the disposition of “ca.ses” anti “controver- 
sies” the constitution in effect imposed on a 
tribunal having ultimate power over lt:gislati\ t* 
and executive acts the historic restrictions gov- 
erning adjudications in common law courts. 
Most of the problems of modern society, 
w^hether of industry, agriculture or finance, of 
racial interactions or the eternal conflict between 
liberty and authority, become in the United 
States sooner or later legal problems for ulti- 
Tnate sfdiition by the Supreme Court. They come 
before the court, however, not directly as mat- 
ters of politics or policy or in the fi'nn of prin- 
ciples and abstractions. The court can only deal 


with concrete litigation. Its judgment upon a 
constitutional issue can be invoked only when 
inextricably entangled with a living and ripe 
lawsuit. In lawyer’s language the court merely 
enforces a legal right. The rationale of the 
Supreme Court’s function has bcx*n admirably 
expressed by one of the leaders of the American 
bar: “Hut august as are the functions of the 
court, surely they do not go one step beyond the 
administratioTi of justice to individual liti- 
gants. . . . Shall we say that w'lien an American 
stands before the t ourt demanding riglits given 
him by th * supreme knv of the land, the court 
shall he tleaf Us liis appeal? Shall wrongs visited 
U[K)n kirn by the* illegal e.vcesscs of Congresses 
or legisiatMcs be k‘ss open to redress than those 
which he may sufTer from courts, or sheriffs, 
or TTiili.arv tyrants or civilian enemies? If this 
be so, if in any such cas( tiu‘ ears of the court 
are to be dosed against fiim, it is not the 
])ow'cr o^' the couri. that has been reduced but 
the dearlv-bought right of the citizen that is 
taken away” (j'-iu \V. Davis in his address a.s 
president of the American Bar A.ssociation, 

How subtle and uii familiar this traditional 
view’ of American constitutional law* is to even 
the most eminent English lawyers app(‘ars from 
the <‘')inment made by an English lord chancel- 
lor, Lord Birkenhead, upon llu^ distinction 
taker by Davis: ‘A'our President is ontdbr whom 
intellectually I ha\e a great atlmiralion. . . . 
His masterly acklress today carried me entirely 
with him. Hut surely one refinement was a little 
subtle. I Ic said that the Supreme Court had not 
the right in ahstnicto to construe your funda- 
mental constitutional document; but only in re- 
lation to the issues presented l)y an imlividual 
litigation. Hut is this in iilliinate analysis a very 
.serious derogaiifin? When an issue challenged by 
an individual raises the question wliether a law' is 
constitutional or not, the decision of the Su- 
preme Court decides this question for all time; 
and if the decision is against the legislature, the 
attempted law is stripped of its attempted 
authority.” 

In thus passing on j.s.sues only when presented 
in concrete cases the Supreme Court is true to 
the empiric j)roccss of Anglo-American law. 
Hut the attitude of pragmatism which evolved 
the scope aiul methods of English judicature and 
subsecjiieiitly its American versions was power- 
fully reenforced by considerations of statecraft 
in defining the sphere of authority for a tribunal 
of ultimate constitutional adjustments. For in 
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the case of tlie Suprenic Court of the United court decisions, is alert to find that the state 
States questions of jurisdiction are inevitably court merely enforced some state law which the 
questions of power as between the several states Supreme Court is bound to respect and thereby 
and the natioTi or between the court and the to deny the existence of a federal controversy. 


executive <ur1 C.’on^^ress. Every decision of con- 
stitutionality is the assertion of some constitu- 
tional barrier. J hiu ev er much a judgment of the 
House of Lords may offend opinion, the Parlia- 
ment can j>r(>mptly change the law so declared. 
But a decision of constitutionality by the Su- 
preme C’oiirt either blocks some attempted exer- 
cise of power or releases the cumbersome pro- 
cedure of cliaiig(‘s of fundamental law. 'Phere- 
fore the Suprenu' C’ourt, and very early, evolved 
canons of judicial s<‘lf-restraint. Thus it would 
avoid decisions on constitutionality not merely 
by observing common law conventions. The 
court very early in its history refused to gi\e 
merelv achisoiT o]>ini()ns |llayburns case, 2 
n.S. qoq (1792); Mu.sk rat v. Un itetl States, 219 
U.S. 3^f) ( K^io)]. Partly this was an assertion of 
its independence, a refusal of tlie role of subor- 
dination either to legislature or executive. 'Lhc 
court witiiholds utterance unless a controversy is 
so molded as to give the court the last word. 
I’artly also this is a manifestation of the psy- 
chology underlying the de\t‘lopment of haigli.sh 
law, which has special pertinence to the unfold- 
ing of AmeiTr.’' "onstitutional law. To refuse to 
give advisory o]nmbns, to refuse to speak at large 
or indeed until litigation coinj>els, is to rely more 
on the impact of reality than on abstract unfold- 
ing. In the workings of a constitution designed 
for a dynamic society this means a preference 
for “a judgment from experience as again.st a 
jiulgment from speculation” [Tanner v. Little, 
240 L.S. 4h(j (1915)]. 'To pass on legislation in 
uhstracio or still Wf>rse in advance of enactment 
woukl too often be an exercise in sterile dialectic 
and as a practical matter would close the door to 
new experience. But tlie court has improved 
u]>on the comnum law tradition and evolved 
rules of judicial administration especially de- 
signed to postpone constitutional adjudications 
and therefore constitutional conflicts until they 
are judicially unavoiilable. 'Lhe court will avoid 
dtR'ision on grounils of constitutionality if a case 
may gooff on some other ground, as, for instance, 
.statutory con.st ruction. So far has this doctrine 
been carrieil that at times the court will give an 
interpretation to a statute much more restrictive 
than its text or the intention of C'ongress ap- 
jxirently indicated. Again, in order to avoid the 
projection of a conlliet between .state and na- 
tional authority the court, in reviewing state 


The court has thus evolved elaborate and 
often technical doctrines for po.stpoiiing if not 
avoiding con.stitutional adjudication. In one 
famous controversy, involving a conflict be- 
tween Congress and tlie president, the Supreme 
Court w^as able until recently to avoid decision of 
a question that arose in the First Congress. Such 
a system inevitably introduces accidental factors 
iti decision making. So much depends on how a 
question is raised and when it is raised, luir 
the composition of the court decisively aflectj-- 
its decisions in the application of constitutional 
provisions and doctrines which by their vague- 
ness not only permit but invitt^ conflicting con- 
stitutional view^s on the part of the justices. But 
time is tJie decisi\'e element in all }>hase.s of 
government, as in war. 'The co.st of uncertainty 
in result due to changes in the [>ersonnel of tin 
court, throiigli postponing constitutional ad- 
judication until such a decision is unavoidable, 
is more easily al'isorbixl than w’oulil be the mi.s- 
cliicf of premature judieial intervention in the 
multitiulinoiis political eonllicts arising in a 
va.st federal society lik(‘ tlu‘ United States. 
Political lianriony would not be furthered and 
the court’s pre.stige within its proper .sphere 
w’ould be inevitably impaired And so it is as 
important for the court not to decide when a 
constitutional issue is not a[q>roj)riately and un- 
avoitlably before it as it is to decide wTen its 
duty leaves no choice. 

Some claims of unconstitutionality, however 
much they may be w rajiped in the form of a con- 
ventional litigation, the court will never ad- 
judicate. Such issues are deemed beyond the 
province of a court and are compendiously 
characterized as jRilitical questions Thus al- 
though according to the constitution “'Lhe 
United States shall guarantee to every slate in 
this union a republican fonn of government,” 
the Supreme Court cannot be called upon to 
decide whether a particular state government i? 
“republican.” This and like questions arc not 
suited for settlement by the training and tech- 
nique and the body of judicial experience which 
guide a court. What such questions arc and what 
they arc not do not lend themselves to enu- 
meration. In these, as in other matters, the wis- 
dom of the court defines its boundaries. 

To be sure judicial doctrine is one thing, 
practise another. The pressure of so-called great 
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^ases is sometimes too much for judicial self- 
restraint, and the Supreme Court from time to 
time in its history has forgotten its own doctrines 
when they should havx* been most remembered. 
On the whole the court has had to weather few 
popular storms. Even these few could have been 
avoided by a more careful regard for its own 
canons of judicial administration. The avoidable 
political contlicts which the Supreme Court 
has aroused by transgressing its own technical 
doctrines of jurisdiction demonstrate the large 
considerations of policy in which those doctrines 
are founded. 

In the same soil of policy is rooted the canon 
of constitutional construction to which the Su- 
preme Court throughout its history has avoued 
scrupulous adherence. The court will avoid if 
possible passing on constitutionality; but if the 
issues cannot be burked, if it rnu.st face its 
responsibility as the arbiter between contending 
jtolitical forces, it will indulge c\ery jwesunit'- 
tion of validity on behalf of challenged powers. 
This is not merely the wisdom of caution but the 
insight of statesmanship. For tlie cases involving 
conflicts between the states and the nation or 
between C'ongress and the executive that touch 
the sensitive public nerves usually turn on such 
ambiguous language or sucli vague restrictions 
of the constitution as to aiiord a spacious area of 
choice on the jiart of the jirimary political 
agencies of government. And the Supreme 
Ckiurt, being a court even in these matters 
affecting closely the nation’s }iolitical life, has 
enunciated again and again the doctrine that the 
court cannot enforce its notions of expediency 
or wisdom but may interpose its veto only when 
there is no reasonable douiu about constitutional 
transgressions. Here too the Supreme Court has 
sinned against its own rules. Especially in con- 
struing such vague generalities as “due proce.ss“ 
and “equal protection of the laws” it has over- 
looked their significance and failed to observe 
that they express “moods and not commands.” 
Cases like Lochner New York [198 U.S. 45 
(1904)] and Adkins Children’s Hospital [261 
U.S. 525 (1922)] illustrate what Chief Justice 
Hughes has characterized as “sclf-inflictcd 
wounds,” because the deep resentment they 
aroused was due essentially to the court’s de- 
parture from its own postulates for deciding 
constitutional issues. 

A rhythm, even though not reducible to law, 
is manifest in the history of Supreme Court ad- 
judication. Manifold and largely undiscemed 
factors determine general tendencies of the 


court, much too simplified by phrases like “the 
centralization” of Marshall or “the states’ 
rights” of 'I'aney. Thus there arc periods wlien 
the court seems to forget its doctrine against 
declarations of iinconstitutionality so long as 
there is room for reasonable doubt. Thus the 
liberality of the Waite period was followed by the 
dominance of the strict views of Justice Eielil, 
in turn yielding to the reaction which made the 
Holmes outlook prevail. After the World War, 
during the decade when William H. "^raft was 
chief justice, the court again veered toward a 
nar»*ow conception of the constitution, although 
Taft himself, especially in a classic dissent, 
admonished against this tendency . between 1^20 
and 1030 the Supreme ('ourt invaliilated more 
state legislation than during the fifty years 
preced.ng. Merely as a matter of statistics this is 
an i.ii})ressive mortality rate, and it is no answer 
to point to the far lartjer numl)er of laws which 
wTPt through the court unscathed. All laws arc 
not of the same importance, and a single decision 
may decide tlie fate of a great body of legislation. 
Moreover the discouragement of legislative 
effort through an adverse decision and a general 
weakening of the sense of legislative responsi- 
bility are inlliienees not measurable by statistics 
d’he trend has been reversed sii\ce Charles 
E. Hughes became chief justice, and the 
court is apparently in one of its alternating 
swings. 

Other factors than personnel explain much of 
the court’s history. Thus on a long view' what 
the court dix'S and how depentls much on the 
amount and the nature of its litigation. And these 
largely turn on the sources of its business. 
Eew' suits begin in the Suj^reme Court. < )nly 
the ITnited States or a state or a diplomat can 
become an original suitor. All other litigants 
reach the Supreme Court by way of iip})cal from 
some other court. While boundary controversies 
or other contests between states (as, for in.stance, 
the litigation arising out of Chicago’s attempteil 
use of the waters of the Great Lakes) involve 
sharp conflicts and invoke one of the most im- 
portant functions of the Supreme Court, they 
are relatively few in number. The chief work of 
the Supreme Court is furnished by appellate 
business, and that business comes from the 
highest courts of the forty -eight states as well as 
from inferior federal courts. The last fact is 
of profound importance in the history ot the 
court. Unlike its analogues in Canada, Australia 
and the proposed all India federation, the Su- 
preme Court is the head of a hierarchy of federal 
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courts. Waiving negligible exceptions, the Su- 
preme Court of Canada and the High Court of 
Australia have before them only constitutional 
and federal questions coming for review respet- 
tively from decisions of the provincial and slate 
courts. Similarly in cases corning to the Supreme 
Court from the state courts only cjuestions in- 
volving the federal constitution or controlling 
federal legislation arise, ihit through the federal 
courts there reaches the Supreme (’ourt a 
stream of litigation having nothing to do with 
the federal constitution and fetieral legislation 
but involving the m}riad problems that arise 
iintler the common law and under state law and 
stall' constitutions. 

d'lic co 7 istitiilion empowered the establish- 
ment of inf<‘rior federal courts not nuTcly for the 
enforcement of federal law but also to provide 
tribunals of im})artiaiity to which non-resident 
suitors mav resort. C’ongress acted u]>on this 
authority, established a nation wide system of 
federal courts and not oti1\ (‘iitnisted them with 
the enforcement of federal laws but also con- 
ferred u}X)n them the so-called diversity juris- 
diction; that is, cases between citizens of differ- 
ent states, d’hus instead of setting the Supreme 
C'ourt a|)art as a court for adju.stments of legal 
conflicts Within the feilt‘ral system, suih as is 
the position of the conesponding tribunals of 
the British Ihnpire, the first Judiciary Act and 
its successors also ga\e the Supreme C'ourt a 
N'ast budgi't of common law business. Itideed 
down to 1S75 the Supreme ( ourt was concerned 
much more with common law than whth issues of 
federal jniblic law . In that year the }>ower of the 
lower courts over federal matters was widened 
and consc(]uentlv a stronger fcdiaal contiait W'as 
given to the cases coming before the Supreme 
C'omt. d'his enlargement of jurisdiction of the 
lower courts anil the increase generally of litiga- 
tion because of the country’s expansion in size, 
jx>j)ulation and enterjnise jiroduced an amount 
of business which was beyond the phy.sical 
powers of the court. It took from three to four 
years for a case to reach argument after an appeal 
was jHM'fected. Such delays plainly were denials 
of justice. 

Nor could the court give itself up completely 
to grappling with its ap|H‘llate docket. The 
federal judicial system as originally established 
was patterned on the Knglish judicature in in- 
cluding the system of circuit riding. Circuit 
courts WTre established, but no circuit judges 
were created. The members of the Supreme 
Court were also made circuit justices with nisi 


prius duties in their respective circuits. In plain 
luiglish, they had to sit as judges in the lower 
courts and later as a collective body hear ap- 
peals from their judgments on circuit. As the 
court’s appellate work steadily mounted, the 
justices had either to neglect their circuit work, 
especially in view of the diflicultics of travel 
in early days, or their Supreme Court work. In 
fact the administration of justice suffered both 
in the Supreme (kiurt and on the circuits. Only 
j)artly was the pressure eased by the creation in 
iShQ of circuit judges in collaboration with 
circuit justices for circuit work. The obvious 
remedy was to relieve th(‘ judges of the duty of 
circuit riding. 'Fhis was urged as early as 1790 
by lulmund Randolph, Washington’s attorney 
gcTKTal, in re]>orting to the I louse of Repre- 
.st*ntati\t‘s on the workings of the new federal 
judicial system. But circuit riding was an obsti- 
nate in.stitution. Tradition and provincial at- 
tachments no less than the dt'.sire to promote 
national sentiment through the ])eregri nations of 
the Supreme Court justices maintained the 
circuit riding systtan until 1S91. Since then it 
has fallen into dt‘siietude. 

Indeed all efforts to enal)le the Supreme 
Court adequately to discharge its essential func- 
tion foundered on the circuit court system. In- 
stead of the obvious remedy various mechanical 
devices for keeping abreast of the Sujireme 
Court docket were urged. With a too frecpient 
misconception as to the nature of the judicial 
business and the conditions for its wise disposi- 
tion, it W'as assumed that more busine.ss calls for 
more judges. The first Judiciaiy Act provided 
for a Supreme Court of six members, which was 
increased to seven in 1S07 and to nine in 1*^37. 
Subject to short fluctuations from a tribunai of 
ten to one of seven between the years 1863 to 
i8()q, this has remained the si/e of the court. 
'Fhen* is no magic in the number nitie, but there 
are limits to effective judicial action. Delibera- 
tion by the court is the very foundation of sound 
adjudication, as is also a lively sense of respon- 
sibility by every member of the court for its 
collective judgment. Expierience is conclusive 
that to enlarge the size of the Supreme Court 
would be self-ilefeating. When this recurring 
proposal for increasing the number of justices 
was once more made by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in K)22, Chief Justice Taft authorita- 
tively rejected it. 

Variants of the proposal to increase the mem- 
bership of the court for dealing with the in- 
cre^ise of its business after the Civil War were 
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recurrently urged. Thus a larger membership of 
the court was proposed, ranging from fifteen to 
twenty-four, so as to permit shifts in the sittings 
of the court or work by standing divisions. IvTig- 
land and France were cited as e\ain]des ol such 
schemes of judicial organization, and their ex- 
perience lias been drawn upon liy some of the 
states of the United Stales. But either of these 
devices would be fatal for the sjiecial functions 
of the Su])reme C’ourt. A contemporaneously 
shifting personnel would disastrously accentu- 
ate tlu* personal factor in constitutional adjiulica- 
tions, and divisional courts uitlun the Supreme 
Uoiiit would recjuirea mechanism for ad|usiing 
conflicts among the divisions. I lapjuly tliese de 
vices never attained cnactmen;. But their ]k.- 
sisttMil advocacy delated the onlv eflicacious 
remedy. Not till icS^i did ('ongiess jiassthe re(]- 
iiisite legislation. Instead of increasing I’ne size 
of the court, it decreased its business. 

'This was accomplished b\ establishing inter- 
mediate courts of ap]>cal for each of the nine 
circuits (in H)2() increased to ten), d'hese were 
given final authority over a largt‘ tield of appeals 
which tluTclofou' had gone to the Su])renie 
(anirt, leaving the latter court discretionary 
jiowxT to resolve conflicts among the intennedi- 
ate courts or, when an imjiortanl national inter- 
est otherwise ret |ui reel finality of determination, 
hy the Supreme Court itself. By thus giving to 
the Supreme Court obligatory appellate juris- 
diction over a re.stricted type of litigation and for 
the rest letting the Supreme Court decide 
W’hethei to review, the Congress enabletl the 
court to keeji abreast of its docket. It did more. 

It intioduced a principle of procedure capable of 
jirogressive application, which savt-d tlie court 
for the discharge of duties peculiarly its own 
in maintaining the constitutional system. When 
after the Spanish American War and the World 
War the vast expansion in economic i nterprise 
and the resulting gov^ern mental ri'gulation of 
business again produced a volume of judicial 
business beyond the court’s powers. Congress in 
1925 came to the court’s rescue at its own re- 
quest, by still further withdrawing the types 
of cases which can be taken to the Supreme 
Court as a matter of right and extending the 
area of litigation in which an appeal can be had 
m the Supreme C’onrt only by its leave. At pres- 
ent in about nine cases a year leave is asked of the 
court for review, and in only about one case in 
six is the leavx‘ granted. 

I’he Supreme Court has thus ceased to be a 
common law court. The stuff of its business is 
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what on the continent is fonnally know n as ])ub- 
lic law and not the ordinary legal cpiestions in- 
voh'cd in the multitudinous lawsuits of Doc 
Roe of other courts. The construction of impor- 
tant fedt'ral legi.slation and of the constitution 
is now the sta}>le business of the Supreme Court. 

Constitutional interpretation is most fre- 
quently inv^oked by the broad and UTulcfined 
clausc.s of the constitution. Their scope of apfdi- 
cation is relatively unrestricted and tlie loom for 
]day of individual judgment as to policy corre- 
spondinglv l>road. A few simjde terms like 
lihertv” and “projK-rtv,” phrases like “regulate 
CoTTimerce . . . among the several States” and 
“vviilioul due process of law” are invoked in 
judgment iijioii the engulfing nia.ss of economic, 
.soci.il and industrial facts. Phrases like “due 
process of law,” as Judge Hough reminded us, 
are ( f “convenient v^agueness.” 'Fheir content is 
derived from without, not revealed within the 
constitution. 'I'he power of states to enact legis- 
lation restricting an owner’s use ol natural re- 
sources, prov itling a liv ing wage for w^omen 
workers, limuii.g the rents ehiirgeablc by land- 
lords, fixing standard weights for bread, pro- 
hibiting tlie use of shoddy in comfortables, pre- 
scribing building zones, rcipiiring the .steriliza- 
tion of mental defectives, fixing the price of milk 
aiui other commodities — these ])ow’ers hinge on 
the court’s rca<iing of the due process clause. 
The Stockyards Act, the ( irain luitures Act, tiu 
West Virginia Natural Uas Act, the recepture 
clause of lla Transportation Act, the First Cdiild 
Labor Law, all involved interj^rctalion of the 
commerce clause; but the fate of these laws de- 
pended on adeejuate information before the court 
on the economic and industrial data whieli un- 
derlay this legislation, and judgment on these 
facts by the court. Again, the Steel Trust case 
[United States?’. United States Steel Corp., 251 
U.S. 417 (1919)], the Shoe Machinery case 
[United States United Shoe Machinery Co., 
247 U.S. 32 (1917)], the Duplex ca.se [Duplex 
Printing Press Co. ?;. Dcering, 254 U.S. 443 
(1920)], the Bedford Cut Stone case [Bedford 
Cut Stone Co. Jounieyman Stone Cutters’ 
Ass'n., 47 Sup. Ct. Rei). 522 (1926)], all involved 
interj)retation of the antitrust acts. But the in- 
terpretation of this legislation was decided by 
the facts of industrial life as seen by the court. 
I’hc conflicting opinions of the justices in the 
rc'cent series of cases involving the activities of 
trade associations are not due to any difTerenees 
in their reading of the Sherman law /w vacuo. 
The differences are attributable to the economic 
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data which they deemed relevant to jiid^nent 
and the use whicli they niade of them. What con- 
stitutes a “.spur track,” when public convenience 
justihes a railroad extension or abandonment, 
under what coiKlitions one railroad must pemiil 
u.se oi its facilities by a rival, how far the recpiire'- 
ment of a state lor the abolition of grade cross- 
ings depends on aj^proval by the I nterstate Com- 
merce Ce)inTiiission -these and like (juestions 
cannot be answeretl by the most alert n‘aeling of 
the 'transportation Act . Their solution implies a 
wide knowledge of railroad economics, of rail- 
n)ad |)ractises and the history of transportation 
as well as a political philosophy concerning the 
respecti\’e roles of national control and state 
authority. 

d'hese are tremendous and delicate problems. 
Ihjt tfie words of the constitution on which their 
solution is based are so unrestricted by their in- 
trinsic meaning or by their history or by tradi- 
tion or by prior decisions that they lease th(‘ in- 
dividual justice free, if index'd they do not com- 
pel him, to gather meaning not from reading the 
constitution but from reading life. It is most 
revealing that members of the court are fre- 
tjiuaitly adiTionished bv their associates not to 
read their economic and .social views into the 
neutral lai^guage of the constitution. But the 
pr(K*e.ss of constitutional interpretation cotiijwIs 
the tran.slation of policy into judgment, and the 
controlling conceptions of llu* justices are their 
“idealized political picture” of the existing 
soci.d order, Oidy the conscious recognition of 
the nature of this exercise of the judicial proec.ss 
will ju'otect policy from being narrowly con- 
strued as the reflex of di.scredited assumptions or 
the abstract formulation of unconscious bias. 

Thus the most important manifestations of 
our political and economic life may ultimately 
come for judgment before the Supreme Camrt, 
and the influence of the court permenites even 
biyond its technical jurisdiction, 'i'hat a tribunal 
exercising such ]M)wer and beyond the’^ reach of 
popular cfnitrol should from time to time arouse 
po])ular resentment is far less surprising than the 
infrexjuency of such hostility and the perdurance 
of the institution. No political party has been 
consistent in its sujiport or its hostility to the 
court. Every Americ!an political t^arty at some 
time has sheltered itself behind the Supreme 
CoLiit and at others has found in the court’s 
decisions obstructions to its purposes. 'J’his is a 
reflection of the fact that the court throughout 
its hi.story’ has not been the organ of any party 
or registered merely party differences. C’lashcs 
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of views, and veiy serious ones, there have 
hcen on the court almost from the beginning, 
but these judicial differences have cut deeper 
than any differences as to old party allegiances; 
they iiu’olve differences of fundamental outlook 
regarding the constitution and the judge’s role 
in construing it. 

Whenever Supreme C’ourt decisions have es- 
pecially olfended some deep popular sentiment, 
movements have become rife to curb the court’s 
power. In Marshall’s days such efforts were in- 
voketi by decisions j^romoting centralization and 
subordinating the states. In recent times in- 
validation of social legislation, both state and 
national, has aroused popular disfavor. In the 
earlier period we lind projH:)sals for repealing 
the famous section .15 of the Judiciary Act of 
lySt), whereby the Supreme Court had power 
to review decisions of state courts denying some 
federal right. A brak(* upon a finding of un- 
coTistilutionality was also projx)sed by requiring 
the concurrence of seven justices and not a 
mere majority. Tin* latter safeguard was revived 
by Senator La b'ollette in 1^24, while in an 
earlier stage of the Progressi\c movement, in 
J(>12, Theodore Roo.st'velt firopo.sed a recall by 
popular referendum of tlecisions nullifying state 
but not congressional legislation. But no pro- 
posal for curtailmetit of the Supreme Court’.'S 
power over legislation has e\er been adopted. 
The wise exercise of this power, it has shrewdly 
bc'en discerned, camiot be assured by any 
mechanical device. Tlu' only reliance rests in the 
(|uality of the judges and the temper and train- 
ing of the bar, for no graver responsibilities have 
ever confronted a judicial tribunal, no more 
searching eejuipment was ever required of 
judges. The sj)irit and culture and insight which 
should he the possessions of a justice of the 
Supreme Court have been stated by Judge 
Learned I land: “ 1 venture to believe that it is as 
important to a judge called ujKni to pass on a 
question of constitutional law, to have at least 
a bf)wing acquaintance with Acton and Mait- 
land, with Thucydides, Gibbon at id Carlyle, 
with Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and Milton, 
with Machiavelli, Montaigne and Rabelais, with 
Plato, Bacon, Hume and Kant, as with the books 
which have been specifically written on the sub- 
ject. For in such matters everything turns upon 
the spirit in which he approaches the questions 
before him. The words he must construe are 
eni))ty vessels into which he can pour nearly 
anything he will. Men do not gather figs from 
thistles, nor supple institutions from judges 
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whose outlook is limited by parish or class, llicv 
must be aware that there are before them more 
than verbal problems; more than final solutions 
cast in generalizations of universal applicability. 
They must be aware of the changing social ten- 
sions in every society which make it an organ- 
ism; which demand new schemata of adaptation; 
which will disrupt it, if rigidly confined.'’ 

All told, seventy-five judges have thus far 
(1934) sat on the Supreme Court. A goodly 
number of them ha\X‘ been men of intellectual 
distinction. Ihit hardly a half dozen are towering 
figures: Marshall, the creati\e statesman; Storv, 
a scholar of vast leaniing; Taney, who adapted 
the constitution to the emerging forces of mod- 
ern economic society; Holmes tlie )dulosoph r 
become king; Brandeis, the master of fact as the 
basis of social insight. Confidence* in the com- 
petence of the ce)urt has not Inen won hv the* 
presence of a rare man of geniu.s. 'The twplana- 
tion lies rather in the capacitv of the court Xr 
dispose adequately of the tasks coinmlrted to it. 
The effective conditions for insuring the cjiiality 
of judicial output of the Siqrrenie Court have in 
the long run been maintaint‘d. Human limita- 
tions have been respeeled. While in response to 
the country’s phenomenal increase in ]K)pulation 
and wealth and the resulting extensir>n of gov- 
ernmental activities duties have heeii placed 
upon Congress, the executive departments, 
various federal administrative agencies and the 
lower federal courts \\hich disregarded their 
strength and capacity, tlie duties of the Sujucme 
Court have on the whole been kept witliin 
the capacities of nine judges who are not 
supermen. 

The Supreme Court’s internal procedure 
moreover has been an important factor in the 
achievement of its high staiulards ol judicial atl- 
ininistration . In its disjM)sition of ea vs, in the 
rules and practises which deteniiiiH a’-gument, 
deliberation and opinion writing, tlie Supreme 
Court operates under the following conditions, 
indispensable to a seasoned, eolleclive judicial 
judgment: (t) Encouragement of oral argiimenl; 
discouragement of oratory. The Socratie metluKl 
is applied; questioning, in w hich the whole court 
freely engage, clarifies the minds of the justices 
as to the issues and guides the course of argu- 
ment through real difficulties. (2) Consideration 
of every matter, be it an important case or merely 
a minor motion, by every justice before con- 
ference and action at fixed, freijuent and long 
conferences of the court. This assures respon- 
sible deliberation and dcx:ision by the whole 


court. (3) Assignment by the chief justice of 
cases for opinion writing to the different justices 
after discussion and vote at conference. Flexible 
use is thus inatlc of the talents and energies of 
the justices, anti the w riter of the opinion enters 
upon tJie task not only with knowledge of the 
conclusions of his associates but with the benefit 
of their suggestions made at conference. (4) Dis- 
tribution of draft opinions in print, for con- 
sideration by the intlividual justices in advance 
of the conference, followed bv their discussion 
at siibsev|uent conferences. Ample time is thus 
furnished for care in formulation of the result, 
for recirculation of revised oifinions if necessary 
and for writing dis.sents. 'Ehis ])ractise makes 
for teaiii pki\ and (‘iicouragcs individual inquiry 
insteati of subservi<mt unanimity, (5) Dis- 
couragement of reheanngs. ’rhoroiighness in the 
j>roC'‘s<: of adjudication excliidt's the debilitating 
habit of .some stale cfuitts of being too prf)digal 
with rehearing, (h) d’o these specific procedural 
habits must be added the traditions of tin* court, 
the ])iiblie scrutiny which it enjoys and the long 
tenure of the justices, ddie insjiiration that 
comes from a gr(*at {>ast is reenforced hy sensi- 
tivene.ss to lieallhv criliei.sm. Continuity and 
experience in adjudication are secured through 
length of service as tlistinguished from the 
method of s(*lc‘cli()n of judges. 

'I’lu'.se factors probably play a larger part in 
the effective w'ork of the Supreme C’ourt than 
elevation of station, high responsibility and the 
greater ability of the justices, drawn as they are 
from the wdiole countrv, as com})ared with state 
court judges. 

Fr.i J X F RANK I' t rRTI'R 

Srr: CoNSTiTi I joNAi. Law; C'ockts; Jidicial, Kk- 
virw; Li.(nsi,A’j ion:; ( ir)Vi:RKMrN'i , sec tion or> LlNniin 
SiATHs; I’rni.u.vi ion; SiA'ihs’ Kioiiis; Rixonsiiuk - 
'IION; SnrAKA’lION Ol l*OWI.H.s; CoNSTITi riONALlSM; 
Ji'DieiARY; Jri)i(’i\L Ruoei ss; 1 >11 Phooi-.ss 01 Law; 
t'KhlOONT 01 CoNTRACn; In'ICHS'IAIL CoMMI'HCl*; 
Pol.lC'K I*OW’l.R. 

Comult: d’hc I 'uited States Reports^ of w hich through 
the IU33 *<-‘011 znz volumes have appeared; Warren, 
Charles, 77 /c Supreur (Ujiirt in United States JIistoe\\ 
2 vols. (ree, ed. Hostori Frankfurter, helix, 

and Landi.s, J. M., The Jiu'iines^ of the Supreme (Jourt 
(New' '^'ork IU2S); Heard, C diaries A., 77 /r Supreme 
Court and the (Umstitiition (New York i<p2); Hughes, 
Charles E., 77 /e Supreme iUmrt <f the United States 
(New Y(.»rk C-urtis, Jienjamin Robbins, Juris- 

dicliotiy Practice and Rendiar Jurispruderue of the 
Courts of the United States (Tioston 18K0); Frank- 
furter, I’Vlix, arid Katz, W. (L, Cases and Other Au- 
thorities on Federal Junsdiction (Chicago 1931); 
Beveridge, A. J., The Life of John Marshall, 4 vols. 
(B<>sU'n i<>i 6-I9); Swisher, C. H., Stephen J, Field, 
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tsyncw of the Lim (VVashint^tfin h;3o); Curtis, B. 
K., .1 of lleujatinti Uohhins (hirti\, z V(;is. 

(Boston i 87<>); Stor\', W. VV., Life and Letter'^ of 
Jouph St(n\, 2 \ols. (Boston 1851); Lcrncr, Max, 
“'J'iic Supu'inc* Court aiui American Capitalism” in 
Yalv Lan journaf \«) 1 . xlii (1032-33) 608 701. 

SURE'I’VSHIB AND (irAUAN'l’Y. Surety- 
ship involves the assumplion of liainlity lor the 
ohli^^ation of another. Historians, however, iden- 
tify suretyshif> with situations which are quite 
outside inodern connotations of the term. Thus 
tliey hold tliat family and clan memiters and 
other social groups have ht^en made to assume, 
as hy suretyship, collectivt' responsibility for the 
offenses and wrongs of one another. Duties of 
policiii):^ artd of af)prt‘hcndinG[ wron^^doers and 
hrinp^inp them to trial have been imposed by 
en^bryotiic political or^anizatiotis upon their 
s(‘veral mtanbers. A city and its ^ov^ernor are said 
to have been made res])onsible as sureties by the 
Code of I larninurabi for the failure' to caj^ture a 
brip^and. 'The English system of frankpledge, 
which obtained from the twelfth to the four- 
teenth century, is supposed to have represented 
the highest development of this state* preunotion 
of small groups into suretyship; tlie general 
plan was known to (jermanic nations earlie*r and 
its prototype existed in Anglo-Saxon customs. 

Another ancie^nt type of suretyship is me)re 
consistent w'itli modern notions of pledge. 'I'he 
surety, ]dedged as if he were rew, was delivered 
over as a he)stage to the custody of the claimant 
and te) imprisonnu-Tit and servitude if not de*ath, 
iqion default of the princi[)al. d’his siirety- 
hostagexship, which antedateel any substantial de*- 
vele)pment of creelit transactie)ns, served in the 
several legal systems primarily to strengthen a 
W'C'dk and undex eloped legal machinery by assur- 
ing ranee of the defeiulant, at first in 

criminal causes and later in civil proceedings. As 
such a mtx'hanisin of mediaeval procedure the 
hostage became bound “body for body” for the 
})erson accusc'd. Only in later periotls xvas the 
punishnu‘nt of the hostage separated from that 
of the })rincipal olVender; and not until pecuni- 
ary liability became recognized as a fit substitute 
for punishment in person was the role of the 
surety-hostage ameliorated. 

In the latc-r developments of hostageship in 
})rivate causes ancient hnvs indicate certain dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the suretyship lia- 
bility. The surety taken as a hostage alone be- 
came responsible to the claimant. The principal 
was discharged as to the creditor, atid vague in- 
deed was the right and remedy of this surety to 


be reimbursed by the principal. This surety xna} 
have been comforted, however, xvith the realiza- 
tion that his obligation was f>ersonal; tliat is, it 
W'as extinguished upon his death and did not 
pass tfi his heirs. If it be questioned w hy any- 
one, however friendly to the princijnil, should 
otlcr himself in his hostageship, it may be 
answered that it was not an entirely voluntary 
matter; it w'as theprinciixil’s family, dependents, 
vassals or others in obligation who became his 
substitute. 

There were many types of suretyship m the 
history of the Roman law. Such forms as pracs^ 
7'ax and rcccplirm as well as constituhwi and 
watuldium were of limited or sjK'ciali/i'd apj^li- 
cation. 'I'lie more gcTK'ral early forms were the 
spof/sio dud its somew hat later conternporarN , the 
juhpnmiisxio, which iiad its origin at the time of 
suretyship by way of hosta^c.Nhlp. Both the 
sponsio and the fKhpntmissio were accomjdished 
by xlipii/dtio, the formal vt'rbai contract of 
Roman law' which was formed b\' cjuestions and 
answers. JSieitlu'r contract could be us('d to 
guarantee an\ other than a verb.d contract, and 
the sp<>nsi<) at least was conlined to (ncs. 'I’lie 
obligations of tlu'se suretii's did not survive 
against their heirs 

d'la*suri'lvship category of tlie mature Roman 
law was the highly flexible //dc//^s'.s7Vy, which, like 
the sponsio \md fide promissio^ was consummated 
by the stipiilutio. It is recogni'/ed, however, as 
the maturitv of Roman law is approached, that, 
largely because rif ( ireek influence, the formality 
of the stipululio was usually that of a written 
memorandum; the signilicaiwe of the verbalism 
of questions and answers hatl wanetl. d'he 
fidrjussio w as av ailable f or the guaranty of untier- 
takings generally — rc, 7urbis, littcris or consensu. 
Heirs of the Jidijiissor were obligated as in other 
transactitms. 

Legislation accorded btaieficial privileges to 
Roman sureties. 'Jdie very early legislation was 
confined to sponsio or fidepyoinissio, but both 
these forms had become obsolete under the em- 
pin* and the imperial legislation dealt with 
fidejussio. As a result tlu* contract was convxu'ted 
into a purely accessory obligation. While it is 
true that each surety lu'came liable for tlu? en- 
tire debt, Hadrian is ert'dited with having jiro- 
vided the beneficium divisionis^ by which such a 
surety could, upon being sued for the whole 
debt, require proportional ilivision of the debt 
among the sureties wiio were sohent at the time 
of the action. Again , these sureties w ere accorded 
the right of beneficium cedendarum actiunum, 
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whereby a surety, as against his eo-sureties and 
the principal, was entitled, after issue joined, 
upon offering full payment to him of the debt, 
to receive an assignment of the claim of the 
creditor and any securities of the dei'Jtor or other 
sureties. Thereafter J uslinian ortlained the bene- 
ficiiim ordinis vel excussionis, whereby these 
sureties accjuired power to require the creditor 
to sue the debtor before proceeding against them 
or any one of them, provided only, if the debtor 
were beyond the jurisdiction, that the court fix a 
time after which the surety must, if the debtor 
continued absent, perform the f)bligaiion. Of 
course if the fideji 4 ssw were drawn so that the 
surety promised to pay “whatever tlu‘ creditor 
cannot recover fn)m the debtor ” (Jidejnssic tn- 
dvmnitatis)^ suitagainstt hede])tor would l)e a pre- 
requisite to enforcement of the surety’s under- 
taking according to the condition. Tlie Iax 
Cornelia limiting the extent to which a persoti 
could become surety in a single year for one man 
to one creditor was extended to \\\q fide jidssor, 
and right of reimbursement against the pnn- 
ci])al was accorded by the actio numdati. 

It W’as a fundamental principle of (rermanic 
kuv that the surety was jointly liable with the 
principal; recourse to the surety was primary not 
secondary. But this jwincijde w’as abrogated by 
the reception, and suretyship contracts of the 
modern <*ivil law' have closely followed the 
Roman fidejussio. Corresponding to it are the 
cautionnernent of modern French law, the Jkirn- 
scheijt and (iarantic (Ge^vdhrvertra^^) in ( xermany 
and the ^aranzia, including the jidewssonCy in 
Italy. 

The heneficium divisinnis of Roman law is pre- 
servetl to sureties in the codes of kVance and 
Italy but not of (icrinany. As in Roman law', the 
right may be stipulattxl away; intleed its re- 
nunciation may' be implied from the foru) of the 
transaction, as where a surety bciomes a co- 
promissor wdth the principal debtor, d’he gen- 
eral j'>rinciple of henclieiwn ordinis tcI exciessionis 
also is recognized in civil law codes, although in 
Germany, by express ju'ovision of the (Commer- 
cial Code, it does not apply to commercial trans- 
actions. It may be renounced, however, and 
waiver is usually implied where the siirety signs 
as a co-prornissor with the principal; and, unless 
the right is claimed promptly after suit is in- 
stituted by the creditor, it is waived. The surety 
must also designate to the creditor the assets of 
the debtor and “advance enough money,” to 
quote the French Civil Code, “to have the 
property seized and realized” (art. 2023); more^ 
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over “the creditor is liable toward the surety to 
the extent of the particular property for the in- 
solvency of the principal debtor w hich has oc- 
curred in consequence bt his failure to institute 
proceedings” (art. 2024). Ue'mficiinri erdindarwn 
actionum is generallv aecordetl in modern civil 
coties, as is also the right of reimbursement. 

J'iarly Fnglish law' ajq'jarently did not pre- 
scribe any particular formalities for suretyship 
contracts or restrict the undertakings to which 
they could be adapted. With the ad\ent of tht‘ 
action »)f debt, however, the sj)ecialty became 
popular; for it was considered, at least from tht* 
time of k^dw'ard ill, that ordinarily the principal 
rather than the surety received tiie (]uid pro quo 
and that therefore the action of debt w'ouUl iv>t 
lie against a surety unless a seal had been affixed 
to his bargain. The occasion for this formalism 
ceased when assumpsit was held to lie against a 
surety, but theia^ followed the Statute of k'rauds 
(sect. 4) requiring a writing in case of a “special 
promise” to answer for t}u‘ debt, default or mis- 
carriage of another jierson. judicial manijujla- 
tion of tlu‘ statute, how^ever, esj>ecially in the 
United Slates, has excluded sever.d classes of 
promises of frequent recurrence from the cate- 
gory of special promise; for example, in eases in 
which the surety is sufficiently “benelited” by 
the promise. 

Ficjuivalents of the beneficial rights of the 
surety in the modern cit il law are recognized in 
common law jurisdictions. Unless speeltiadly 
stipulated away tht‘y arise in the absence of ex- 
press contract. Tlu* right of reimbursement, or 
indemnity, in Anglo-American law is traceable 
to tlu* writ de picfiis acijuiclandis recorded in the 
ancient register of writs. But apjnirently this 
w'rit w'as not available to a surety w'ho, witlunit 
more, became bound jointly or jointly and 
severally with the principal, for the writ did not 
lie “without express naming of surety or fideius- 
sor in the wanting.” (ilanvill reports, however, 
that the action of debt was vouchsafed a surety 
to recover from the principal and that in ecjuity 
indemnity was early accorded even in the ab- 
sence of agreement therefor; early in the eight 
tx.mth century moreover a surety could rccovei 
from the principal in assumpsit. Sureties of the 
king’s debtors were less favorably considered; 
provision in Magna Carta, however, gave them 
the right of reimbursement, but this is still 
denied to sureties by way of bail in criminal 
causes, for to give them the right “would relieve 
them from the motives to exert themselves in 
securing the appearance of the principal ” 
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Closely connected with the surety’s rip;ht to 
reiinhursement are his rights of subrfipation and 
exoneration. As sfx)n as a surety has satisfied the 
creditor, he hecoines entitled by virtue of the 
right of subrogation to the benefit oi all the se- 
curities or advantages which the creditor re- 
ceived from the principal. 'I 'he remedy of ex- 
oneration has abvays remained exclusively equi- 
table. .M'ter maturity of the principal obligation a 
surety may procure a decree against the jirincipal 
and sureties requiring the principal to pay the 
creditor, so that the surety will never be re- 
quired to |>ay, and requiring the sureties to pay 
their proper share in anticipation of the princi- 
})arsnon-])ayinent. d'hecredilor is joined asa for- 
mal partv defendant to receive payment, but the 
creditor may pursue the principal and surety 
regardl(‘ss of the ])emiency of these jiroceedings. 

A surety's claim of contribution against a co- 
surety was once denied by the common law’ 
courts of England. H\ the seventeenth century, 
however, and jirobablv before, the claim wasac- 
<'orded in e(|uity. Subsequently at law a surety, 
liaving paid more than his part of the debt, w’as 
also allowed to recov er from a co-surety on the 
'•ount of money paid to his use, the sum result- 
uig froTU division of the debt paid by the total 
number of co-sureti(‘s In equity, how'cver, the 
debt w'as divided by the number of solvent 
sureties and contribution allowed accordingly. 
'This distinction still obtains m some jurisdic- 
tions in the United States where law’ and equity 
are sejnirately administered. 

No such general rights as those of hcncfinum 
'Urisiduis or hcncficiinn ordims vcl (xcussionis are 
recognized in common law jurisdictions. 'I'hc 
former is contrary to the common law theory <’f 
joint and several liability in contract. The latter 
is recognized in effect, how'ever, in nearly half 
of the states of tlie United States, where there 
obtains either by judicial decision or by provi- 
sion of statute the so-called rule of Pain t. 
Ihickard [n Johns (N.Y.), 174 (1816)], which 
allows sureties of certain classes to comp>el the 
creditor first to sue the princijial under penalty 
of disc harge* as to themselves. ’I'here are also stat- 
utes in some states which provide that where 
judgment has been obtained against both prin- 
cipal and surety execution shall first exhaust the 
assets of the principal. Similarly in some states 
w here property of a surety is hypothecated with 
the property of the principal, the surety is en- 
titled, either by statute or by judicial decision, 
to have the* }>ropcrty of the latter first apjilied to 
Uie discharge of the obligation 


While common law’ courts were more tardy 
and strict than courts of equity in according 
sureties rights against their principal and as 
among themselves, they are supposed early to 
have ameliorated a surety’s position t()ward the 
creditor by the doctrine sirictissimi juris, A 
surety is said to he a “favorite of the law.” In 
other words, the law’ courts are supposed to have 
allowed a surety fretjuently to escape responsi- 
bility to the creditor by strictly construing the 
contract and attendant circumstances in favor 
of the surety. Any such generalization, however 
is mostly doctrine fabricated upon generaliza- 
tions of court opinions in restricted classes of 
cases. It is applied most frequently perhaps 
when the words used by the parties, especially 
by the surety, assume ambiguity in view of in- 
tervening events but frequently also when after 
consummation of the contract of the principal 
parties and of the surety the former, without 
authority from tlie surety, enter into a bargain 
which tends tow'ard changes or variations of per- 
formance under the original contract. 

In modern Imglish law the term guaranty has 
largely superseded suretyship, although little 
consequence is attached to the vaiiat*ion of 
nomenclature, (ieneralizations are made in 
American legal literature, however, ujKjn the 
basis of a distinction betweeti suretyship and 
guaranty, which is often also recognized in 
statutory j)rovisions. With respect to rights of 
reimbursement, subrogatifm, exoneration and 
contribution the distinction is scarcely men- 
tioned. It is voiced chiefly in causes involving 
the responsibilities of sureties and guarantors to 
the creditor. It may be conceded broadly that 
there arc many differences in American law bc- 
tw’eeii the surety and the guarantor aiitl be- 
tween the contract of the surety and the contract 
of the guarantor. As it is usually stated, the re- 
sponsibility of a suret)' is supposed to be direct 
and primary while that of a guarantor is held to 
be secondary and collateral, expressly condi- 
tioned upon the principal’s failure to perform. 
There is, however, little satisfaction in this 
generalization, because the contract of the 
surety and of the guarantor may be varied to 
such an extent that a surety’s contract may be 
held to be one of guaranty and a guarantor’s 
contract one of suretyship. 

The liabilities are detennined by the fonn and 
terms of the particular transaction. Thus if the 
obligor hits transferred property to the creditor 
by way of mortgage or pledge, in other words, if 
he is a real rather than a personal surety his 
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liability may he limited to the value of the merely a matter of taste. Perhaps tne term ac- 
pledged or mortgaged property. W^ry rarely is commodationcontraf.i;s would serve the |Uirpose 
the term real guaranty used in such a case. In With increasing frequency in modern times 
the personal surety category of transactions the suretyship has conu* to be undertaken not 1)> 

liability of the obligor again will depend upon relatives or friends but by business corporations 
the form of the security. Thus if a negotiable organized for this purpose. Surety companies 
instrument is given, his liability will depend engage in selling bonds wherein they undertake 
upon whether he signs as maker, co-maker or to pay money for the defalcation of public and 
endorser and upon whether his signature is private officers and emjdoyees, administrators, 
qualified by the addition of some such ex pres- executors, guardians, trustees and other fiduci- 
sion as “1 guarantee collection of the within aries; bonds relating to criminal prosecutions 
note.’’ Furthermore his liability may depend and private litigation including bail bonds, ap- 
upon whether he has become accommodation peal bonds, attachment and replevin bonds; 
drawer or endorser of a bill of exchange with or l)onds to assure faithful ]>erformanceof contracts 
without conditions. Particularly when the pur- on both puldic and private undertakings; and 
pose of the contract is to secure not simply the bonds for the faithful performance of public and 
payment of money but the perfomiance of an private licenses, permits and payment of imposts 
obligation, such as a building contract or a bail and taxes. Indeed a modern surety company may 
bond, will the liabilities of the obligor be con- car v an inventorv in excess of five hundred such 
ditioned by the terms of the particular bargain contracts (bonds), which it is ready to sell at a 
To be sure, in the case of the more simple price (the premium). Promotion of there com- 
credit transactions the courts have arrived at a panics originated w ith fidelity underwTiting and 
certain routine of construction. 'I'he law of ne- dates back in luigland to the early part of the 
gotiable instruments contains specific rules eighteenth century. 'The organization there of 
w'hich bear upon the conditions of liability when the Ciuaranty Society of London in 1 (S40 sliould, 
such instruments arc involved. The creditor is however, be credited with the beginnings of the 
better protected if he secures tlie signature of the modern business of surety coinjX'inies. It re- 
obligor as an accommodation maker rather than mained for promotion in the United States to 
endorser, for in the latter cast' presentment and extend the scope of operations beyond fidelity 
notice of dishonor must <;xpressly be waived. As bonds. 

faras words of qualilication with reference to the As a result of this dt'veloprnent courts and 
guaranteed note are concerned, the creditor is legal waiters have come to comj^are “the mod- 
better protected by a guaranty of payment than eni, compensated surety,” “the corporate 
by a guaranty of collection, for in the fonner surety,” with other sureties and have attempted 
case he need not first sue the debtor. In the case to generalize the effect upon tlu' law of surety- 
of other contracts a promise of “full and faithful ship. 'Phere have been many arguments for and 
pcrfonnance” is likely to be assimilated to the against the proposition that these surety coin- 
guaranty of payment of a promissory note. panics are insurers and that, as such, their obli- 
Ncverthcless, the distinction betw'ecn guaranty gations are more stringent and their defenses 
of payment and guaranty of collection should more restricted than are those of an individual 
not be overemphasized, for construction pro- surety-guarantor, do the extent that many of 
cceds on the basis of the transaction as a whole, these surety bonds are sold for a premium, which 
To the layman the word surety is probably is detennined on the basis of a law' of averages 
much less familiar, notwithstanding Scriptural experienced on the particular risk assumed, and 
references, than the word guarantor. The latter in view of the fact that these contracts, geneiaHy 
term — or at least the term guaranty— has been very elaborate in deUiil, arc written b)' the com- 
considerably popularized in sales j>romotion, pany, aspects of an insurance j^dicy are ap- 
while any distinction between the contract of the parent. But, on the other hand, insurance is a 
surety and that of the guarantor is generally un- broad tenn in commercial and legal usage. It is 
familiar. It is probable that the layman will re- difficult to catch significant functional simi- 
port his undertakings in such cases to the effect larities between a bond of a surety company 
that he signed, or “went on,”the debtor’s noteor which has been given for the value of property in 
that he went bondsman for the principal, lieu of surrendering it in a replevin action and an 
Whether or not a generic word should be coined insurance policy sold to an automobile owner to 
to embrace all of these variable bargains is protect him from liability claims for personal in- 
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juries, "rins is not an argument against treating 
the two contracts similarly on some given legal 
issue. "Their functional distinctions do, however, 
tend to encourage doulit if there is not substan- 
tial f)versinij)lilication in identifying these trans- 
actions which are functionally so different. It 
may he conceded that the courts in discussing 
contracts of surety companies ha\'e promiscu- 
ously described them as contracts of insurance 
and have generalized to the effect that they are 
different from individual suretx -guaranty con- 
tracts. Most of this language, however, appears 
in cases wluTt' there are, in view of intervening 
events, ainhiguities as to the language of the 
contract. It may he admitted that there is a dis- 
tinct tendency in cases of this kind to resolve 
such cjuestions against the company, since it 
wrote the contract. I^ro tanto the doctrine 
stnctiaswii juris seems to he disregard(‘d. 'There 
may he noted also, however, the recurring ob- 
servation of judges that this formula of adverse 
construction is aftiT all not without the limita- 
tion that even a surety company is not to he held 
to a contract which it did not makt* and that the 
contract of such a com]>any, like that of other 
sureties and guarantors, must not he extended 
beyond its fair and reasonable meaning. More- 
over in the case of statutory bonds bonds 
whose terms and conditions are }>rescrihed 
by statute — there is little reason for stricter 
construction against the surety comj^any than 
again.st other sureties; the purposes of the statute 
dernaml })rimary consideration in all cases. It 
may he remarked further that the plausibility of 
this practise of strict construction against surety 
coin])anies is at least not enhanced when it is 
observed that as yet there is no such current 
])ractise of construction against hanks respecting 
a large variety of suretyship-guaranty contracts, 
including so-called hank, or commercial, letters of 
credit, which are sohl by them for a price. Of 
course the rights of reimbursement, exoneration 
and contribution are in general accorded to the 
corporate surety as they are to the individual 
surety -guarantor. 

The generalizations as It) the effect of the ad- 
vent of the surety company upon the law of 
suretyship suffer from the same vice as those 
upon the tlistinctions betw'etai suretyship and 
guaranty. Surety companies have not begun to 
function in much of the field of commercial 
credit, except as they operate with some finance 
comjianies, and individual surety-guaranty con- 
tracts rather than those of these coTTi|mnies still 
service the greater part of the field of borrow ing 


and lending and buying and selling on deferred 
payment. 

Wesley A. Sturge.s 
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Trcanor, W. E., “The Rationale of C orporate and 
Non-C'orporate Suretyship Deeisions” in Imluma I. me 
Jounia/, vol. iii (1 (>27-28) i05-2«>, 221, 281-304; 

Mor^^an, Willis I)., “The History and Kconoinics of 
Suretyship” in (.'orniU Lmr Qu(ir 1 n/y, vol. \li (i(> 2 t>- 
27) 7 T» 4^7-‘>‘>; Radin, Max, “Cuiaranty and 
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SI IRPLl ^ S YAI IE. Sec Economics, section 
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SlhSSMlLClT, JOflANN VKVER (1707-67), 
( hTinan statistician. Si'issrnilch studied law, 
inetlicine atul theoloi^y at the nniversities of 
Halle atid Jena and for many years served is 
jxistor in IkTlin. lit* ranks amoni; the greatest 
liL^iin\s in tlie liistory of statistics. AlthouLdi he 
was i^reatly imlehted to the \\(;rks of (irannt, 
Petty, Kini* .aid other C()ntein]u»rary statisti- 
cians, he siirpasscai them in the eompleleness of 
his material, the hi^h ohjecti\es wliich he set 
himself and the systematic natun* of his work. 
His main work, Dir ^ntiJidir Ordmnu^ in tint 
[^rrandnunifrn drs mnischJii hrn (Rsrhirrhts, ai/s 
dcr (jchuri, drm I'odr und drr I'nrffy/lnncinifj 
dcs^rlhrn mvirsc/i (Herlin 1741; htli <‘d. l»y C. J. 
Panmatin, 171)^), is replete with interesting and 
oidi^inal ilemoi^rajdtical in\t‘sti^alions, placing 
particular em]>hasis on frequency rates of births, 
marriages and deaths. Siissmilch ascertained the 
variations in mortality rates with resjK'Ct to sex, 
age, place of residenct' (urban or rural) and 
season and constructed a mortality table which, 
despite its methodological shortcomings, was 
used bv (iennan insurance conqianies until the 
middle of the ninet<*enth century. He also 
studied the jwoblem of the increase of popula- 
tion and attempt<‘d to comjiute world population 
ligures. 

It is his conception of “the divine order,” 
evidenc<‘d by the regularity and order underly- 
ing all demographic phenomena, which makes 
his WTU'k espt‘cially noteworthy. According to 
‘^iissmilch such phenomena are subject to deh- 
^'iti‘, universally valid rules; the number of 
^urths, for example, has a certain fixed relation 
to the number of persons living as well as to the 
total dead; in any given period there is a slight 
pr<*ponderaiice of births over deaths; more boys 
are born than girls, but as a result of the higher 
nu.irtality rate of boys there is maintained between 
the two sexes at the marriageable age a balance 
which forms the basis of monogamy; every age 
has its set total of deaths and tiays a certain toll 


to the general order; the various diseases, still- 
births, twin births and accidental deaths likewise 
have a definite relation to the entire trend. All 
these laws combine to effect not simply the per- 
petuation of the human species but its gradual 
increase up to a point where the means of sub- 
sistence ])ermit no further growth. Sussmilch 
was the first in ( Germany to }>oinl out the law^ of 
large numbers, which is basic to statistical in- 
quiry; he observetl tlu* fact that in n:easuring 
mass phenomena the general validity and inde- 
pendence from accidental variations of the 
numerical results obtained increase as the nunv 
her of cases uiuler observation is increased. 

Siissmilch expressed himself also on certain 
jirobieois of cirrtait economic policy. IVue to 
the mercantilist notions of his day, he stressetl 
the tlesi l ability of a maximum achievable popu- 
lation and pointetl to peasant emancipation, in- 
ternal colonization, cheap food supj)Iies and 
eijuitablt' taxes as the factors favoring a sjK'cdy 
growth of pojnilation. Eor the same reason he 
w'elcoined the diwelopment of new inilustries 
and manufac tures, although he cautioned 
against any o^■erl^stiTnation of these. Should the 
marriage rate decliiK , the sovereign must inter 
vciie to restore the tliv inc order, the basis of a 
rational jKipulatioii }>olicy. 

Franz Zizi:k 
Adoll Blind 

Comtdi: Westerpaard, Ilaralil, Cnntnfmtiom to the 
History of Statistics (London i(>32) eh. vii; Crum, 
Fr<*<lcrick S., “'riu* Statislicjil Work of .Siissmilch” in 
American Sl.itistiial Associati(^n, Ruhln utions, vol. vii 
(iOO(D— 01) 335-80; Wilkox, W. an(-l C'rvim, I*’. S., 
“A Trial Rihliography of the Writings of Johann IVtcr 
Sussmilch” in Ainciican Statistiial Assneiation, /L';- 
licatioTiSy \ol. \ (iSph (>7) 310 14; John, Viri' enz, 
(iesihichtv tier Statist ik, vol. i (Stuttpart 1884) p 
241-73; Scliul/c, Karl, Siissniilchs Amchauunfien uber 
die Bevolkerun^ (Lanpensal/a ig2i) 

SHTFNER, BARONI'SS BERTHA VON 
(i<S43 iqi4), Austrian pacifist. The daughter of 
Eield Marshall Count f'ranz von Kinsky, Bar- 
oness von Suttner was given the advantages of 
a lihcral education and exti-nsive travel. Later 
financial reverses obliged her to earn her owm 
living, and she ohtaineil a position as governess 
in the home of a wealthy Viennese family whose 
son, Baron Artur (jiindaecar von Suttner, she 
eventually married. Her numerous writings 
attracted little attention until she jniblished Die 
Wajfrn niedrr! (2 vols., Stuttgart 1889; tr. by 
T. Holmes, i vol., 2nd ed. London 1894), a 
novel picturing the horror and futility of w^ar 
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The enormous popularity of tJiis book, which 
went through more than thirty editions and was 
translated into many languages, together with 
her numerous addresses, pamphlets and trea- 
tises on arbitration and disarmament served to 
make Baroness von Siittner an cticctive force 
in the peace movement of the late nineteenth 
and the early twe-ntieth century. She founded 
the Austrian J*eace Society, serving as its lust 
president, attended international peace con- 
gresses in Koine, Berne, Antwerp, 'J'he Hague 
and elsewhere and lectured both in luirope and 
in America. From nSip to she edited a 

monthly magazine, Waffni mfdcr!, organ of the 
international peace bureau at Berne. In i()05 
she was awarded the Nobt‘l Peace Prize, the 
establishment of which she is .said to have 
prompted through her iriendship with the Swed- 
ish invtaitor. 

Although Baroness von Siittner suj>]V)rted 
pacifism chiefly on ethical and humanitarian 
grounds, her enthusiasm and her indefatigable 
efforts enabled her followers, notably Alfred 
Fried, to impart a sociological, eeonotnie and 
legal foundation to tlie movement. 

Hans \Vi:iiiu:hg 

liVjrA’ 5 : i ivsatfmielte Sciirijten, 12 vols. (Dresden 
07). 

(Uimult: Mntiuirvn (Slullj.',art igo()), tr. as AInnoits 
of Bertha vnn Sat I tier, z vols. (Boston 1010); Web- 
l)crii, Hans, Die h'lihret der detitsehen Fnedensbc 7 ce!>iwf^ 
{i<Sq() I (J^ )) (l/eijisie 1023) p. 7-10; Maevihivray, 
John, in {fueeii's {)uartcrly\ vol. xvi (k^oS-oo) 70-83. 

SVFKDIUTP, JOHAN (i<Si() 92), Norwegian 
statesman. Sverdni]'*, who had studied and 
practised law, was carried into polities by the 
great nationalist and democratic moveinenl of 
iS4(S. As a member of the Storting from 1.S51 
to 18(84 })rime minister from 1(884 to 

1889, he strove consistently for the establish- 
ment of parlianuMitarv government and other 
democratic reforms as well as for the .soc ial and 
political adv^ancement of the farmers. A follower 
of the political philosopliy of hVancis Lieber, he 
succeeded in uniting farmers and bourgeois 
liberals into the first jiarty in the Norwt*gian 
parliament which was based on strict political 
principles and organization. He made the intro- 
duction of trial bv jury a program common to 
these groujys, led the farmers in their fight 
against the king’s organization of the army along 
Prussian lines and finally organized a united 
party in 18(19 when he succecaled in carrying an 
unendment to the constitution providing annual 


instead of triennial sessions of the Storting. 
Under his leadership, the new party, the Left 
(Venstre), already representing the majority of 
the Storting, had as its chief objective the trans- 
formation of the government into an organ of 
the j)opnlar will through participation of the 
cabinet members in the parliamentary delibera- 
tions. This effort, whicli came to involve the 
ab.solute veto right of the king, divided the 
whole nation into tw^o camps and culminated in 
the impeachment of the conservative govern- 
ment in 1884. In that year Sverdrup was called 
to the premiership, a step which definitely es- 
tablished the principle of parlianu*ntary control 
in Norway. The outstanding reforms of Sver- 
drup’s iiiinistry were the adoj^tion c)f trial by 
jury, the democratic reorganization of the army, 
the improvement of popular education, the 
extension of the franchise and the initiation of 
labor legislation. 

IIai.vdan Koiit 

TFofhx: Tale) i Siorflinii^et /(Syz-rVi (Speeches in the 
Slortinj.’) (C'openha^eii 18182). 

(io)isult: Koht, H,, jfoluDi Si'odruPy 3 vols. (Christia- 
nia I pi 8 25); Nielsen, Vn^var, F) a Johan Sverdrups 
Daf^e, iSiS.f-jSS(y (2nd ed. C'hristiania 1013); L6\- 
land, j., in Nordniaend i det !(/•’ aarhiindrede, cd. hy 
(i (iran, 3 \i)ls. (Christiania 1914) vol. ii, p. 93-143; 
(ijerset, Knut, IJisturv nj the Norzvcffian People, 2 
vols. (New York 1915) vol. ii, p. 504-14, 531-44, 
555-^1- 

SWAINSON, WILLIAM (1809-83), British 
lawyer. Swainson studied at the Inner Temple 
in London, where he was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by th(‘ ideas of Austin and Bentham. He 
served as attorney general for New Zealand 
from its formation into a separate colony in 1841 
until the (‘stablishment of a complete parlia- 
inentarv system and of responsible government 
in i 85(). In 1854 he was chostm as fir.st speaker 
of the legislative council and from 1856 to 1868 
was a member of the new legislative council. 

As attorney general Swainson drafted the 
early laws of the colony. The legislation for 
which he w^as responsible set a new standard: 
it was remarkable for its logical arrangement and 
ilirectness, departing boldly from English prece- 
dent when lucidity and the needs of a new com- 
munity so rctpiired. The law relating to the 
transfer of real projierty and the simplified court 
and procedural .systems arc notable examples. 
Swainson jikiyed a prominent part also in fram- 
ing a constitution for the members of the church 
who were cut ofi' from the establishment in Eng- 
land; it recovered the ancient ideal of territorial 
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autonomy with world wide intercommunion and 
provided a system of internal government. 

In the political sphere Swainson’s career may 
be open to more criticism. After representative 
government had been granted, he advised the 
acting governor against conceding the principle 
of ministerial responsibility without further in- 
structions from England, lie championed the 
rights of the natives, regarding the Treaty of 
Waitangi (1840) as a solemn obligation and 
envisaging the continued progress of the Maori 
under Christian influence, which should culmi- 
nate in equality with the British settlers. Accord- 
ingly he came inU) conflict with the colonists, 
w^hose aim was to build a British communitv 
and wdio were impatient of n stnciions on the 
acquisition of land, lie questioned tlu‘ jurisdk- 
tion of the crow’n over certain native chiefs not 
parties to the 'Ereaty of Waitangi and received 
a severe rebuke from the ( -olonial Ollice, dcvspite 
the fact that legally his position had many points 
in its favor. Swainson was the author of Nnv 
Zealand and Its Colonization (London and 
N(‘w Zealand and the War (London 1862). 

T D.ILHai.i. 

Consult: Rusden, Ci. W., History of Acre Zcalamh 3 
vols. (2nd etl. Melhoiirne jSns) \() 1 . i; (ushorne, W., 
A’m' Zealand Rulers and Siatesfnen (rev, ed. London 
iSg?) p. 10—12; Jacobs, H., \c 7 (' Zealand^ C'olonial 
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SWEATING SYSTEM. See Homi-work, In- 
dustrial; Minimum Wace. 

SWIFT, JONATHAN (ibhy 1745), British 
man of letters. Swift ranks among the great 
satirists of all literature; but since he was 
primarily a pamphleteer, his art, even w hen most 
universal, is integrally related to the political 
preoccupations of his day. Born of the failed 
gentry, penniless and yet consumed by ambi- 
tion, he chose the church as a career and party 
pamphleteering as the shortest road tow ard ec- 
clesiastical preferment. He served a literary ap- 
prenticeship as secretary to Sir William Temple 
and through him became embroiled in the 
current controversy over the respecti\e merits of 
the ancient and modern writers; from his brief 
sortie into this field emerged The Battle Fouf^ht 
between the . . . (1704), the most brilliant 

of the products of thccontroversy, which already 
revealed Swift’s Tory leanings. An unsuccessful 
mission to London in behalf of the established 
church in Ireland tiiught him the difficulties of 
political intrigue in what was perhaps the most 
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corrupt period of English politics and gave him 
moreover a taste for it. He started as a moderate 
Whig, and wuotc his Dissensions between the 
Nobles and the Commons in Athens and Rome 
(1701 ) for the Whigs. But his discontent with the 
treatment they accordeil him (“Rot ’em for un- 
grateful dogs; I will make them repent their 
usage”) and especially his si'use for church 
statesmanship, his preference for order and 
authority and his dislike for the new merchant 
class finally threw him in with the 'Tories. He 
played an impoiUmt role in bolstering the Har- 
ley ministry (1710-14), being most etfective its 
the editor of the official party newspaper, the 
Fxaminer^ which was the speaihead of Tory 
opinion. He ranks therefore, witli Addison and 
Defoe, as one of the founders of English jounial- 
ism. Hi‘ was (juite conscious of the possibilities 
for power that journalism ollered in a parlia- 
mentary system increasingly dependent on the 
opinion of the electorate. His writings reached 
the wits of London and tlu‘ aristocracy and es- 
pecially the plain peoj^le in the country parishes; 
but, unlike Defoe, hi‘ scorned to appeal to the 
growing class of merchants, shopkce]iers, clerks 
and a]>pR‘ntices. He relished his part in the 
councils of the great, anti in return he served 
them powerfull)' in his articles and pamphlets. 
'Lhe most imj)ortant of these politically. The 
(Jonduct of the Allies (171a), w^as an attack on the 
military and dij>lomalic logic of British partici- 
pation in the War of the S])anish Succession, 
and it made European history. Despite his re- 
peated pleas for preferment and his obvious 
panting for a bishopric Swift had finally to be 
content with a dcanshi}> in Ireland. 'The tragic 
frustration of his ambition must be laiti to his ir- 
responsible pen, wdiich in A 'Tale of a 'Tub (1704) 
had treated religion somew hat cavalierly; and in 
a .succession of poems and pamphlets he had 
la.shed out so furiou.sly at persons in high place 
as to make him jmiw^tIuI cTiemies. But it is to 
this same irresponsibility that Swift s jHilitical 
jiamphiets owe their greatness. T’he best of 
them, to be sure, .such as I'he Sentiments of a 
Church of Knfflatid Man (1711) and the Letter 
. . . concernimi the Sacramental Test (1709) are 
measured and cogent cxjiositions of his political 
and ecclesiastical theory. Swift was shrewd 
enough to see that the Tories and the High 
Churchmen had to abandon their divine right 
thcxirics anti rest their claims upon the strengtli 
of traditional in.stitutions; he sought to adapt the 
Tory position to the fait accompli of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 and went so far as to claim for the 
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Church of England as against the dissenters the 
important f)art in that revolution. lie is thus, 
with Bolingbroke, a crucial figure in llie read- 
justment of Tory thought. But there is a dt‘S])er- 
ate strength in his ]>oleniics. lie had attached 
himself to the 'Tory party in its brief inter\^al of 
]K)wer before its final dtx'ay. it was j^art of his 
ironic destiny to spend his line gifts upon a los- 
ing cause and in defense of a dying class. Like 
the great Latin satirists he was defending an old 
order against the encroachments of a callow 
bourgeoisie and a rising money power. 

Swift in Ireland, baiiislied as he felt from a 
life of action, looked back with nostalgia upon 
his brief years of power, brooded over his 
grievances, journeyed through the countryside 
and was furtlier enibiltcrt'd by the poverty and 
degradati(»n of tlu* life of tlu‘ Irish masses. When 
the English crown sold the Irish coinage mo- 
nopoly in a manner (lagrant even for an age of 
political jobbery, Swill’s accumulated resent- 
ment flared up in tlu* Drapicr Litters (1725), 
whose importance lies not so miK:h in their 
somewhat questionable monetary doctrine and 
value theory as in tluar ringing challenge to 
British imperialism and in the basis th<‘y laid for 
the later agitation for Irish independence. In A 
Modest l^roposal (i72(j) he reached tin* most re- 
lentless rcdiictio ad ahsurdian of English policy, 
in his suggestion that the Irish economic prob- 
lem could best be met if Irish children were sold 
as temlcr meat. But the climax at once of his 
social thought and his writing art was rt‘achcd 
only in (htlliiHr's 'I'raveh (2 vols., 172b). Iksing 
the contemporary literary form of the imaginary 
voyage, he aehievetl thereby an anthropological 
attitude which enabled him to gain an inhuman 
perspective in measuring human character anti 
social organization. 'Eoward this end he sought 
heroically to master a wide range of devices — 
increasing the size of man (Brobdignag), de- 
creasing it (Lillipiit), making him live forever 
(Struldl)rug), making him all intellect (La]Hita), 
making him all be.stiality (Yahoo). Into the early 
voyages Swift jMiured his entire experience with 
English government, so that the satire is chiefly 
political. But at the time he wrote the later 
voyages he was more concerned with Irish social 
conditions: the satire broadens in scope, reach- 
ing to the institutions behind politics and the es- 
sential human character underlying both. He 
launches a frontal attack upon the entire ap- 
paratus of civilization - upon war, capitalism, 
property, trade, kingship, the court, education 
and imperialism. 11c had in tlie second voyage 


described men as “the most pernicious race 01 
little otlious Venn in that Nature ever suffered to 
crawl upon the face of the earth”; in the fourth, 
which has been quite generally repulsive to 
critics, he goes beyond invective into symbolism, 
and by setting off the Yahoos against the llouy- 
huhymns he p()rtrays at once the most degrading 
traits in human nature and the possibilities for 
a rational ordering of social life. It is a mistake to 
regard his doctrine as all cold hate. 1 1 is corrosive 
mind ate away the Augustan complacencies of 
the England of his day. Living in an age of ex- 
pansion, at the crest of the commercial revolu- 
tion and the beginning of the iiulustrial, lie saw 
clearlv that man’s incriMsing power was being 
crystallized in stuj>itl institutions, vested in a 
grasping new class, entrusted to an animal who, 
in Swift's own \\ords, w^as not by nature ratio- 
nalis but only rat ion Is capax. 

Max Li unkr 
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Coiisn/t: Amon^ the recent lives, Van E^oren, C., 
S7L'iJt (New ^ ork m^o); d’avlor, \V. 1 )., Jimathnn 
Sicij! (London 1(133); l^l- and I lone, J. M., 

Srrift, or the PfUftist (London 1(134). Amonc the older 
lot's, (Vaik, llenrv. Life of Jonolhini Smjl (London 
oSS.:); Steplien, Lt'slic, Sicift (London iSS.:). l-'or 
t'liticism, I'ltth, (‘. 11 ., “'I’he Eolilieal SiL’niticance of 
(iiillivei's 'rravels” in Bntish Atademv, I*Ht( ceJifnis, 
\ol. i\ (kik; 20) 237 5(), and “Dean Swill anti I’it- 
tlesiaslical Prelcnncnt” in Ji(‘7'ir7v of J'.ujpisli Sfiutirs, 
V(»l. ii (kjzO) 1-17; I’Vilinl.^ K., A Jiistoiy of ihe I'ory 
Party / (Oxfortl 1(124) cli. x\i; Babcock, JL 

\V., “Swilt’s Con\ersit)n to tlu* 'I'ory Baity” in Pssavs 
amt Sluities in English amt i'omparatfre Litoatioc^ 
Lniversily ol Miehii.:an, Publications in Lan^niaKc an J 
Literature, vol. vni (Ann Arboi i(>32) ]i. I33“4'g 
'Prevciyan, (J. ]\L, Enyjand iimier Qiu t n . ]/tne, 3 vols. 
(Lt»ndon i()30-34), espetiallv vtd. iii; Stevens, I). II., 
J*a)ty J*olities amt Enyh'^f/ ffouniatism jyoj-ipjj 
(Cdiicaj^t) ic;i()) eh. iii; Cole, C. I). 11 ., i*oltli(\s ami 
LitiKihae (London i()2(>) p. 70-^17; 1 larrison, (L B., 
in 77 /c Sonat amt Political Ictras of Some luiylish 
'rtunkers of the Auyu'itan ^lyc\ ed. by V. J. C. llearn- 
shaw (London kuS) ch. v lii; Wedel, 'P. (.)., “On the 
PhiK»M»phical Background ol (iulliveis 'Pravels” in 
North C'arolina L^niversity, Studies in Philology ^ vol 
xxiii (i<;2()) 434- 5 °- 

SWIN'EON, JOHN (i83o-i()oi), American 
journalist and social reformer, Apprenticed to a 
jiniiter at the age of tw^elve, S wanton by his own 
efforts acquired a broad education in literature, 
science and philosophy. In 1849 he went to New 
Yoik, and while W'orking as a printer he studied 
medicine and then law and finally entered jour- 
nalism. An ardent abolitionist., he joined John 
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Brown’s raid at Osawatomic, Kansas, in 1(^57. 
Upon his return to New York ho worked under 
(ireeley and later joined the stafT of the New 
York Times, of whieh he was managing editor 
during the (-ivil War. In 1870 lie went over to 
Dana’s Sun, serving as ehief editorial writer from 
1875. After the panic of 1S73 the lahf)r move- 
ment became Swinton’s dominant interest. He 
witnessed the 'lompkins Square riot in 1874, 
aiul his i)itter denunciation of police brutality 
and his espousal of tlie labor cause led to his 
nomination for itiayor of New \ovk on the So- 
cialist Labor party ticket. In iSSo he went to 
Europe and met IVlarx. When he left the Sun in 
1 ScSt he put his life sa\ings ol S.40,000 into 
John Szvtnion's Paper. Yhis weekly was the i>est 
labor pa])er n the country’s history. Althougii 
he was a socialist and a projionent of sucli meas- 
ures as j^rogressive income tax and public own- 
ership of railniads, telegraphs and mines, he 
never tried to impose any particular iileology on 
the labor Tno\enient but ser\ed as its champion. 
J’he paper was discontinued in 18(87 after 
Svvinton’s capital had been exhausted, lb* lost 
his eyesight in ic8(8q but continued liis work as 
journalist, teacher ami writer until his death. 

Sum. I^CRIAIAN 

Crmsuft: Walters, Robert, darcer and (Unirersation <»f 
John Sniriton (Chicaf^^o igoz). 

SYBKL, HEINRICH VON (i(8i7-q5), (ierrnan 
historian. Sybel was born in Dusseldorf ol a 
bourgeois, Protestant liberal lamily He .studied 
umler Ranke and taught at the uni\ersities ol 
Bonn, Marburg and Munich. Although he was 
a pupil of Ranke, lu' soon abandoned the strictly 
scientific and objectively dispassionate nu‘lhods 
of his master and became one ol the leading 
rep resell tati\es of the Prussian school ol liis- 
torians. He rejected the ideal of “neutrality” lor 
the historian, who, he urged, should teach his 
readers national ideals in religion aiul politics. 
He wxis an ardtait atlvocate of Prussian hegem- 
ony in (ierman unification but was just as 
strongly opposed to absolutism, feudalism, ro- 
manticism and ultramontanism as to democratic 
radicalism and sociali.sm. 

Sybel’s first large work, (iesrliidite dcs erstrn 
(Diisseldorf iS^ 1 , 2nd ed. iS<8i), di.s- 
pelled many notions through its keen critical use 
of sources; and his much disputed Entstchunf^ 
dcs deutsclien Knnipihums (Frankfort 1S44, 2nd 
ed. iSSi) denied the indigenous origins of the 
kingdom and emphasized Roman inlluenccs. 
During the Revolution of i8j8 Svbel was a 
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delegate of the University of Alarburg to the 
Hessian assembly of estates, where he assumed a 
position “comjdetely remo\ed from democratic 
enthusiasm or cosmopolitan spcvulation.” After 
the disintegration ol the movement ol 1S4.8 lie 
returned to his study. A j’>amphlet designed to 
trace the origins of the sociali.stic tendencies in 
the I’Vench Revolution served as the starting 
point for his Geschiehtc der ReTohiliimszcit Ton 
(5 vols., Diisseldorf and Stuttgart 
1 853-79; Vf)l. i 4th ed. 1877, vol. ii 3rd ed. iSbb, 
vol. iii 2nd t‘d. jS()i), which was based on 
thorough study of the archi\es at I’aris and 
whieh established SvbePs European reputation. 
He wxis a fonnunner of Albert Sorel in that he 
brouj bt the revolutionary movement into tlu^ 
setting of gcTKTal lairo]>ean history and stressetl 
tlie Russian ami Polish ipu'stions. He looked 
upon tne revolution not merely as a struggle on 
constitutional cpiesuons l^ut rather as a tre- 
memlous social transformation. Ne\'ertheless, he 
still retained the \icwj)oiiit of the typical (ier- 
man bourgeois, who, overcome by tear and re- 
vulsion, was unable genuinely to understand this 
powtM'ful movaanent and to grasp th(‘ historical 
and social signilicance of tlu‘ revolutionary 
principles. In this respect Burke's influence 
upon Svbel is as appanait as SybePs upon 'Paine. 

In i 85() SylH ‘1 was calk'd to Abmich by King 
Maximillian ti. Here he created the history 
seminar at the university. With Ranke he organ- 
ized the Hi.storical Uommi.ssion ol the bavarian 
Academv of Sciences, and he took an active* 
part in its publications. In 1859 he established 
tlu' iiislorisdic Zeilsi hrifl , vvhu'h became one of 
the leading historical journals ol the world. 

A lecture at Munu h gave rise to his contro- 
versy with Julius I'icker concerning the sig- 
nificance (d tlu‘ (ierman im^nri.il policy during 
the Middle .Ages. Sybel contriliuted to this dis- 
cussion the imjiortant point that the renoratio 
imperii of (_)tto 1 in 9(12 gave to the ( ierman Ivm- 
pire that univensal character which up to 180b 
had liindered the devekqnnent of a national state 
similar to that of I’ingland or France. SybePs 
conceptions were influenced by the tendencies 
and asjiirations of his own time. His belief in the 
“(ierman mission” of Prussia and his idea of a 
“narrower (icTinan con federation” umler the 
lead of Prussia and w ith the exclusion of Austria 
are clearly expressed in the jireface to his Die 
deutsche Nation und das Kaiserreich (Diisscld(>r 
1862). 

In 1861 Sybel was called to the University of 
Bonn and the following year was elected to the 
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PruSvSian diet, where he served several terms. As unionism as a mere palliative useful so long as 
a moderate liberal he was for a short time in the wage system endured but incapable of solv - 


sharp opposition to the military policy of Bis- 
marck and Roon, but he later changed his atti- 
tude. In 1875 he was appointed head director of 
the IVussian state archives at Berlin. He reorgan- 
ized the archives and initiated the extensive 
series of Piihlikatinmn aus den preussischen 
Staatsdrchkrn. As a member of the Academy of 
Sciences he was a frequent contributor to its 
publications on IVussian history, and with 
Sickel he prepared th*‘ Kaiser urkunden in Ah- 
hifdun^eri (11 pts., Berlin iScSo-qi). He ser\^ed 
also as director of the historical institute at 
Rome which he had founded with Sickel. His 
last great wf>rk, Die Be^^rtindung des deutsehen 
Reiches iwler Wilhelm / (7 vols., Munich 1889- 
94, vols. i-v 4th ed. 1892; tr. by M. L. IVrrin, 
Gamaliel Bratlford and H. S. White, New York 
i 890-()8), is essentially a history of Bismarck’s 
policy of Gennan unification up to the declara- 
tion of war in 1870; here Sybel attempted to 
j) resent the harsher aspects of Bismarck’s policy 
in a more sympathetic manner. 

Hedwig Hintze 

(jonsult: Varrentrapp, C\, “Biographische Einleitung” 
in his edition of Sybel’s Vortra^’e und Abhandlunfien 
(Munich 18^7) p. 1-156; Meinecke, h\, in Ilistorischr 
Zeitschrift, vol. Ixxv (1805) 390-95; Ciuilland, A., 
J/Allcmaf^ne nout'cUe et scs liistoriens (Paris 1899), Eng- 
lish translation (l^ondon 1915) ch. in; Marcks, Erich, 
Manner und Zeiten, 2 vols. (Leipsic 1911) vol. i, p. 
■’,71-00; I'cutcr, Eduard, Ceschichtc dcr neueren Hi- 
storioj^rraphie {Munich 1911) p. 535-39; Gooch, G- P., 
History and II istoriatis it: the Nineteenth Century (I ^on- 
don 1913) p. 127-29, 140-47. 

SYDNEY, ALGERNON. See Sidney, Alger- 
non. 

SYLVIS, WILLIAM H. (1828-69), American 
labor leader. A molder by trade, Sylvis became 
secretary of the Philadelphia union shortly after 
his participation in a strike in 1857. He led the 
movement for a national moldcrs’ union which 
was organized in 1859 and became its national 
treasurer in 18(10. As its national president and 
organizer from 1863 on he made the organiza- 
tion, which had virtually disintegrated during 
the Civil War, into the mo.st powerful trade 
union organization of the period. Envisaging the 
need for a national center for all workers he was 
one of the promoters of the first American lalior 
federation, the National Labor Union, of which 
he became president in 1868, and was the first 
labor lobbyist at Washington. Although an able 
^rade union executive. Sylvis viewed trade 


ing the wage earners’ basic problem. He pinned 
his faith at first on producers’ cooperation, in- 
dependent political action and “greenbackism” 
as methods of fighting monopoly. 'I’he first trade 
unionist to realize the importance of interna- 
tional ties, he later developed a friendly interest 
in Marx’ International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion and dispatched A. C. Cameron as delegate 
to its congress in 1S69. His sudden death in that 
year deprived the American labor movement as 
well as his own union of its first great leader. 

Selk; Perlman 

Consult: Commons, J. R., and associates, History of 
Labour in the Ignited States, z vt)ls. (New York 1918); 
Stockton, k'. 'I'., 'I'he International Moldcrs Union of 
North America, Johns Hopkins University, Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, 39th ser., no. 3 
(Baltimore 1921); P"ine, Nathan, Labor and Farmer 
Parties in the United States iSjH-iqjS (New York 
1928) p. 23-28. 

SYMBOLISM. The tenti symbolism covers a 
great variety of apparently dissimilar inodes of 
behavior. In its original sense it was restrictetl to 
objects or marks intended to recall or to direct 
special attention to some person, object, idea, 
event or projected activity associated only 
vaguely or not at all with the symbol in any 
natural sense. By gradual extensions of meaning 
the terms symbol and symbolism have come to 
include not merely such trivial objects and 
marks as black balls, to indicate a negative atti- 
tude in voting, and stars and daggers, to remind 
the reader that supplementary information is to 
be found at the bottom of the page, hut also 
more elaborate objects and devices, such as 
flags and signal lights, which are not ordinarily 
regarded as important in themselves but which 
point to ideas and actions of great corisecjiience 
to society. Such complex systeiiLS of reference as 
speech, writing aiul mathematical notation 
should also be included under the tenn sym- 
bolism, for the sounds and marks used therein 
obviously have no meaning in themselves and 
can have significance only for those who know 
how to interpret them in terms of that to which 
they refer. A certain kind of poetry is called 
symbolic or symbolistic because its apparent 
content is only a suggestion for wider meanings. 
In personal relations too there is much beliavior 
that may be called symbolic, as when a cere- 
monious bow is directed not so much to an actual 
person as to a status which that person happens 
to fill. 'Phe psychoanalysts liave come to apply 
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the term symbolic to almost any emotionally 
charged pattern of behavior which has the func- 
tion of unconscious fulfilment of a repressed 
teTidency, as w'hen a person assumes a raised 
voice of protest to a perfectly indillerent stranger 
w^ho unconsciously recalls his father and awakens 
the repressed attitude of hostility toward the 
father. 

Amid the wide variety of senses in w hich the 
wwd is used there seem to emerge two constant 
characteristics. One of these is that the symbol 
is always a substitute for some more closely 
intermediating type of behavior, whenc<‘ it 
follow's that all symbolism implies meanings 
which cannot be derived ilireetly from the eon 
texts of ex]')crienee. ddie second ehnraeteristic of 
the symbol is that it expresses a cv>ndeTisation of 
energy, its aetnal significance being out of all 
proportion to the apparent tnvialitv of meaning 
suggested by its mere form, d’bis can seen at 
once when the mildly decorative fuiietion of i 
few scratches on paper is eom])ared with (he 
alarming significanee of ajiparentlv equally ran- 
dom scratches wdiieh are inlerprettHl lyv a j)ar- 
lieular society as meaning “murder'’ or “(iod.” 
This disconcerting transcendence of form eoiries 
out equally well in the contrast between the in- 
vtduntary blink of the eye and tlie crudely 
similar wink which nuxins “lie does not know 
W'hat an ass he is, but you and I do.” 

It seems useful to distinguish two main types 
(>f symbolism. The first of these, w Inch may be 
called referential .symbolism, embraces such 
fonns as oral speech, writing, the telegraph 
code, national hags, flag signaling and other 
organizations of symbols wliicb are agreed upon 
as economical devices for purposes of reh^rence. 
The second type of symbolism is t*qually eco- 
nomical and may be termed coritlcnsation .sym- 
bolism, for it is a highly condensed foini of sub- 
stitiitiv'c behavior for direct cxpressioTi, allowing 
for the rt‘ady relea.se of emotional tension in 
conscious or unconscious form, 'rdegraphic 
ticking is virtually a pure t'xample of rcfenaitial 
symbolism; the apparently imMTiingless w ashing 
ritual of an obsessive neurotic, as interpreted by 
the psychoanalysts, would be a purt' example ()f 
condensation symbolism. In actual behavior 
both types are generally blended. Thus specific 
fonns of writing, conventionalized spelling, pe- 
culiar pronunciations and verbal slogans, while 
ostensibly referential, easily take on the charac- 
ter of emotionalized rituals and become highly 
important to both individual and society as sub- 
stitutive forms of emotional expiession.Werc 


WTiting merely referential symbolism, spelling 
refonns would not be so diflicult to bring about. 

Symbols of the referential type undoubtedly 
developed later as a chuss than condensation 
.syinlK)ls. It is likely that most referential sym- 
bolisms go back to unconseiouslv evolved sym- 
bolisms saturated with emotional qualilv, wdiieh 
gradually took on a purely referential character 
as the liiilvcd emotion dropped out of the be- 
havior in question. Thus shaking the list at an 
imaginary enemy becomes a di.s.sociated and 
finally a referential symbol for anger when no 
enemy, real or imaginary, i.s actually intended. 
When this emotional dtauidation lakes place, the 
symbol btromes a comment, as it were, on anger 
itself and a preparation lor sometbing like 
language. What is ordinarily called language may 
nave hail its ultimate root in just such dissociated 
and I rnotionally deimd(‘d crit‘s, wliieh originally 
released emotional tcfision. Once referential 
symboli.sm had becMi estal>lisbed as a by-product 
of bch.uior, more conscious .symbols rclcr- 
<‘nce could be e\oKed by tlu* cojwing in ab- 
brevi.ited or simplilityl form of thetbing referred 
to, as in the ease* of pictographie writing. On 
still more sophisticated levels ix^fereiitial sym- 
bolism may be attained by mere social agree- 
ment, as w hen a numbeixxl cheek is arbitrarily 
assigneil to a man’s bat. 'I'lie less primary and 
assoeiational the symbolism, the more dissoci- 
ated from its original eonltwt, and lb(‘ lt‘ss emo- 
lionalized it becomes, the more it tak(‘s on tlic 
character of true referencr. A liirtlier condition 
lor tlu' rich d(‘velopment of referential sym- 
bolism must not be ovtTlooked —the increased 
com])lexily and hoinogeneitv of the symbolic 
material. 'I'liis is strikinglv the ease in language, 
in which all meanings are consistently expressed 
by formal patterns arising out of the apparently 
arbitrary setjiienc(‘s of unitary sounds. WIumi the 
material of a symbolic system btromes suf- 
fu'ientlv varied and yet b()ni(.>gene()us in kind, 
the symbolism becomes more ami more richly 
jiatterned, creative and meaningful in its own 
terms, and referents tend to be supplied by a 
retrospective act of rationalization, llencx* it re- 
sults that such eomj)lex systems of meaning as a 
sentence form or a musical form mean so much 
more than they can ever be said to refer to. In 
highly evoh ed systems of reference the relation 
between symbol and referent becomes increas- 
ingly variable or inclusive. 

In condcn.sation symbolism also richness of 
meaning grows with increased dissociation. 'I’hc 
chief developmental diflPcrence, howcv'cr, be- 
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tween this type ef symbolism and referential 
symbolism is that while the latter grows with 
formal elaboration in the conscious, the former 
strikes deep<‘r and deep(‘r roots in the uncon- 
scious and diffuses its emotional (jiiality to types 
of behavior or situations aj^parently far removed 
from the original meaning of the symbol. Both 
types of symbols llierefore l)egin with situations 
in which a sign is dissociated from its context. 
The conscious iiaboration of form makes of such 
dissf)ciation a system of reh'rence, w bile the un- 
ef)T»scious s]>read of emotional quality makes of 
it a eond<Misation symbol. Wliere, as in the case 
ol a national Hag or a beautiliil poem, a symbolic 
expression which is apparently one of mere 
reference is associated watli rc'jiressed emotional 
material of great importance to the ego, the tw'o 
theoretically distinct tyjies of symbolic behavior 
merge into one. ( )ne then deals with symbols of 
peculiar potency and evtai danger, for uncon- 
scious iiKMuings, full of emotional power, be- 
come rationalized as mere references. 

It is customary to say that scK’iety is ]>eculiarly 
subject to the influence of symbols in .such emo- 
tionally charged fields as religion and politics. 
Flags ami slogans are the type examples in the 
field of politics, crosses and ceremonial regalia 
in the field of religion. But all culture is in fact 
heavily chargetl with symbolism, as is all per- 
sonal behavior, fiven comparatively simple 
forms of behavif)r are far lt‘ss directly functional 
than they seem to be, but include in their 
motivation unconscious and even unacknowl- 
edged impulses, for which the behavior must be 
looked upon as a symbol. IMany, perhaps most 
reasons are little more than <\\ post facto ra- 
tionalizations of behavior controlled by uncon- 
scious necessity, fw’cn an elaborate, well docu- 
mented scientific theory may from this stand- 
point be little tnore than a symbol of the un- 
known necessities of the ego. Scientists fight for 
their theories not because they believe them to 
be true but because they wish them to be so. 

It will be useful to give examples of some of 
the less obvious symbolisms in socialized be- 
havior. Iditj net tc has at least two layers of sym- 
bolism. On a relatively obvious plane of sym- 
bolism etiiiuette })rovides the members of so- 
ciety with a set of rules which, in condensed and 
thoroughly conventionalized fonn, express so- 
cic'ty’s eoneern for its memhers and their rela- 
tion to one another. There is another level of 
eti(|uette symbolism, however, which takes little 
or no account of sucli specific meanings but 
interjuets etiejuette as a whole as a powerful 


symbolism of status. From this standpoint tc 
know^ the rules of etiquette is important, not be- 
cause the feelings of friends and strangers are 
becomingly observed but because the nruinipula- 
tor of the rule proves that he is a member of an 
exclusive group. By reason of the richly de- 
veloped meanings which inhere in etiquette, 
both positive and negative, a sensitive person 
can actually express a more hitter hostility 
through the frigid obscrv ance of etiquette than 
by flouting it on an oiwious w'ave of hostility, 
luiquette, then, is an unusually elaborate sym- 
bolic play in w^hich individuals in their actual 
relationships arc the players and society is the 
bogus referee. 

Education is also a tliorouglily symbolic field 
of behavior. Much of its rationale cannot be 
tested as to direction or value. No one know^s or 
can discover just how' much Latin, l‘hcnch, 
mathematics or history is good for any particular 
person lo acquire, d’he tests of the attainment of 
such knowledge are themselves little more than 
symbolic gestures. For the social ])sych()logist 
education, whatever else it may be or do, stands 
out as a peculiarly massive and well articulated 
set of symbols wLich express the needs of the 
individual in society and which help him lo 
orient himself in his relations to his fellow men. 
That an individual possesses the hachc‘lor’s de- 
gree may or may not prove that he knows, or 
once knew', something about Roman history 
and trigonometry. 'Fhe important thing about 
his degree is that it hel}>s him to secure a posi- 
tion w hich is socially or economically more de- 
sirable than some other position which can he 
obtained w ithout the aid of this degree. Society 
has misgi\'ings about the function of sjKX'ific 
items in the educational process and has to make 
symbolic atonement by inventing such notions 
as the cultivation of the mind. 

It is important to observe that symbolic 
meanings can often be recognized clearly for the 
first time when the symbolic value, generally un- 
conscious or conscious only in a marginal sense, 
drops out of a socialized pattern of behavior and 
the supposed function, which up to that time 
had been believed to he more than enough to 
explain it and keep it going, loses its significance 
and is seen to he little more than a paltry ra- 
tionalization. Chairmanship of a committee, for 
instance, has symbolic value only in a society in 
which tw’o things arc believed: that administra- 
tive functions somehow stamp a person as su- 
perior to those who are being directed; and that 
the ideal society is a democratic one and that 
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those who are naturally more able than others 
somehow automatically get into positions of ad- 
ministrative advantage. ShouUl people come to 
feel that administrative functions are little more 
than symbolic automatisms, the chairmanship 
of a committee would be recognized as little 
more than a petrified symbol and the particular 
value tliat is now felt to inhere in it would 
tend to disappear. 

An important field for investigation is that of 
personal symbolisms in the use of cultural 
patterns. Personal symbolisms are often the 
more valuable as they are hidden from con- 
sciousness and serve as the springs of efiecti\e 
behavior. Interest in a particular science mav be 
an elaborately sublimated symbol of an uncon- 
scious emotional attachment to what a man who 
is significant in one’s personal development is 
believed to be linked up wfith, such as the de- 
struction of religion or the discovery of (iod, 
these grandiose preferences in turn serving as 
symbols of represst'tl hate or love. Much chari- 
table endeavor is animated by an unconscious 
de.sire to }>eer into lives that oik? is glad to be 
unable to share. Society itself, perfecting its 
rigid mechanisms of charitable activity, cannot 
in every case or even in the vast majority of 
cases subject the charitable act to a pragmatic 
criti(|ut‘ but must rest content for the most part 
w'ith charity organization as its symbolic gesture 
toward alleviating su tiering. Thus individual 
and society, in a never ending interplay of sym- 
bolic gestures, build uj> the jiyramided structure 
called civilization. In this structure very few' 
bricks touch the ground. 

Edwaud Sapir 

Str: LANc;rAt;h; Wiutinc;; Commcnication; I.iti'ra- 
tuhl; Art; Music; Ornament; Fictions; Conven- 
tions, SociAJ.; Ftiqui/iie; I'AShion; C'lremonv; 
KiTUAE; TrADTIION; ]'sV(aiOANAEYSls; I'ROrAtlANUA. 

(Consult: Hally, C’harlcs, Lc IdJiya^c vl la vie (I*aris 
i<)2(i)\ Markey, John F., The Symholn I*rocr\\ and Its 
Integration in ('Jiildrcn (London 1928); ( )«^dfn, C’. K., 
and Richards, 1 . A., The Meaning 0/ Aleaninj^ (3rd cd. 
l^ondon ig.^o); Sapir, Fdward, “I amEaiac'e as a P’onn 
of Iliitnan Behavior” in English Jftmrnal, vol. xvi 
( 1 g27) 421-33, and “A Study in Phonetic Symbolism” 
in Journal of Experimental Psychology, vol. xii (ig2g) 
225-30; Biihler, Karl, Die geisti^e Entieicklunff des 
Kindcs (6th ed. Jena 1930); Dewey, John, Human 
Nature and Conduit (New York 1922); HollinKW'(>rth, 
H. L., The Psychology of Thought (New A'ork 1926) eh. 
xi; Kantor, J. R., “An Analysis of Psychological 
Language Data” in Psychological Re^netv, vol. x\ix 
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Stern, Chwii J. and William, Die Kinder sprai he, 
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Kindes, vol. i (4th ed. Leipsie ii)2Sl; Newman, 
Stanley S., “F'urther Fxperiments in Phonetic Sym- 
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SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINCiTON (1840- 
93), Fhiglish man of letters and historian. 
Symoiuls was horn m Bristol, the son of John 
Addington Symonds, a prominent physician and 
literary figure. He was educated at Harrow and 
at Balhol ('ollegc, ( )\ford, where he came under 
the strong influence of Benjamin Jowett aiul 
w lieu' he developed a tleep interest in the classics 
and the literature of tlie Renaissance. Of frail 
liealth Irom Ins youth, he later develojied con- 
surnplixe leiiciencies w hich made it necessary for 
him to tlw'ell for a ]>t‘riod in Italy and Switzer- 
land. He returued to London and started to 
study law but soon abandoned it for literature. 
In 1877 illness again forced liirn to leave Eng- 
land; he settled at Davos-Platz, Switzerland, 
v\liere he remained for the rest of his life. 

Symonds wtis j>rimarily a literary critic. He 
contributed to numerous reviews and wrote lives 
of Shelley and Sir Philip Sidney and also of Walt 
Whitman, having been attracted to the American 
poet by his democratic sympathies. Ilis most 
lasting w'orks, liowever, were those on the Italian 
Retiaissance. Preceded by a detailed study of 
Dante and supplemented by a magnificent bi- 
ography of Michael Angelo, his Rntaissunce in 
Italy (7 vols., London 1875-86; 2nd 3rd ed. 
1897-98) hel]>ed more than any other English 
work to fashion the now' conventional view' of 
the Renaissance. 1 1 was to the Friglisli speaking 
world what Burckliardt’s work w'jus to the con- 
tinent. Symonds’ most original contributions are 
to be found in the volumes on literature and the 
fine arts, but in general he was greatly under the 
influence of Michelet and Burckhardt. He jiic- 
tured the Renaissance as the inauguration of tlie 
great age of freedom: of the individual, of 
thought, of religion and politics and of youth. 
The Renaissance meant for him the discovery of 
the w'orld and the discovery of man. As opjiosed 
to the mediaevalism of Riiskin he glorified tlie 
Renaissance as “the first transcendent springtide 
of the modern world’’ and the liberation of man- 
kind from everything sickly, cflete and despair- 
ing. More broadly he loriked upon the Renais- 
sance as a movement w hich aimed at ccjuaJ social, 
political and cultural advantages for all. Thus he 
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defniitcly linked the Protestant Reformation to 
the Renaissance and even considered Uie Frencli 
Revolution as a j)hase ol the same historical 
process. .Many (»f his ideas have since been re- 
visetl by the results of later investigations, but 
bt‘eaiise of the c})arm of liis jiresentatir)n and his 
luminous insight into men and works of art his 
books are still the most widely read Knj^lish 
works on the period. 

KoI’PEL S. IhNSON 

('fmsult: John Addington Svfnnnds, cd. by I loratio J'\ 
brown, z vols. (London brooks, Van Wyck, 

John A(hlnu:t(ni Syniomh (Nrw ^’ork i<n4); Harrison, 
J rederii-, '/'cnnyuni, Rnshin, Mill and Other lAterary 
J’.sti mates (New York i<>oo) (fi. \i, brani, E. Al., Die 
italienisi he Renaissaiu e in dem enylisihen (Jeisieslehen 
des J ij. Jahrhunderts ( bru^)^ I>- -28-75. 

SYMPAddlEd'TC’ S'PRIKE. See Striki-s and 
LoC’KOUTS. 

1 .) I C 'A I A SM derives f rom the 1 'rench word 
for trade unionism. In its I'aij^lish eonnotation, 
however, it corresponds to that particular form 
of I'rench trade unionism known as revolu- 
tionary syndicalism {synditalisme rerolttliotinuire) 
in contrast to ref(»nnist syndicalism {svndiralisftie 
refonnisR). Revolutionary syndicalism as de- 
veloped in I''rance and carried over with some 
modilications b) otlua* countri(‘s coml)ines the 
doctrines of trad<* unionism with certain social- 
ist ideas in such a way as to form an autonomous 
set of ideas, whicli ha\e]dav<al a (.list inctive ami 
inlluential jiart in the intellectual and social lii.s- 
tory of tile last half century. It accepts the Alar\- 
ian preini.se that in modern society the wa^e 
earners, the proletariat, are pitted against the 
owners of prop<Tty, llu‘ bourgeoisie, in a class 
struggle which must end in a .social revolution 
ami in the establishment of a collectivist society. 
It differs from other .schools of sociali.sm, how- 
ever, in its conception of the technique of revo- 
lution and the form of the ideal collectivist so- 
ciety. Its di.stinctive features are the .special and 
})redominant role which it ascribes in the revo- 
lutionary struggle to the labor union and the 
em]diasis which it plac<*s upon the struggle 
against the state. The trade union is viewed not 
only as the chief in.struinent for improving the 
condition of the worker under capitalism but as 
the primary means of achieving the rev'olution 
through the general strike {(/.v.) and as the cell 
of the future society. In attacking the state the 
syndicalists share with other socialists anti- 
patriotic ami antimilibiri.st sentiments, but in 
addition they oppose parliamentary democracy 


and the use of any political weapon.s in the class 
struggle, both in its concejnion of a future state- 
less society and in its attack upon the existing 
state syndicalism has taken over so much of 
anarchist ideology and has been supported to 
such an extent by anarchist traditions and forces 
that the movement is sometimes termed anar- 
cho-syndicalism. 

Syndicali.sm emphasizes the inht‘rent social 
and revolutionary possil)ilities of th(‘ everyday 
functions of the trade tmion and builds its 
strategy and tactics on that basis. According to 
the syndicalists the trade unions by }>articipating 
in the .struggle for higher wages, shorttT hours 
and better working conditions can and do in- 
tensify the worker’s class consciousness, develop 
in him a will to j^ovver, drill him in the manoeu- 
vres of class warfar(‘ and [trepan* him for the 
final task of social revolution, but if the trade 
unions are to perform these functions effec- 
tively, they must organizi* on an indu.strial basis 
and must usi‘ their we.i]>ons, such as the strike, 
sabotage, the label and the boycott, in a spirit of 
militancy again.st the system of private projuM’ty 
and against the state. It is this as}H‘ct of the eco- 
nomic and .social .struggle, its direct action ((/.i'.) 
against emjdoyers, tlie army and the state in 
general, which gives it a revolutionary sig- 
nificanc(‘. 'bhrough a .series of such acts the 
workers art* being trained for the supreme act of 
the cla.ss .struggle, the general strike, which will 
mark the death knell of tlu‘ present industrial 
system ami inaugurate the new’ social order. 

Syndicalism pictures tlu* future .society as a 
free and Ilexible federation of autonomous pro- 
ductive and distributive associations based on 
eolkx'tive ownership and carrying on tlu‘ir func- 
tions in accordance with the needs of the com- 
munity. It thus shares the collectivist concept of 
property, the communist juinciplt' of distribu- 
tion according to needs and the anarchist idea 
of statelessne.ss. More concretely, the syndical- 
ists visualize a .society in which each indu.stry’ is 
colk‘CtiveIy managed by the workers, both 
manual and mental, engaged in ]>roducing its 
particular goods or services. All of the.se syn- 
dicatSy functioning hannoniously and without 
external compulsion, would h)rm a general na- 
tio7uil federation. 'Ehe latter would differ e.s- 
sertially from the familiar concept of the stiite. 
The state today repre.sents a political and coer- 
ci^’e force based in democratic countries on the 
representation of geographical units supposedly 
homogeneous in intere.sts. Under syndicalism 
the syndicuts and workers* cooperatives would 
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merely express the functional intercsis of the 
workers and woukl combine to carry on sta- 
tistical and adniinistrati\e st'iwiccs necessary for 
the smooth operation of the system ns a whole. 

The origins of syndicalism are rooted partly 
in the peculiar characteristics of the I'rench labor 
movement, partly in the general conditions of 
the socialist movements of the last etaitury. 'I'he 
first anticipations t)f syndicalist ideas may be 
found in the discussions and resolutions of the 
First International between i<Sf),S and iSya and 
especially in those ol its Ilakuninist sections be- 
tween i<S 72 and liSyh. In its definite historic 
form, however, syndicalism was elaborated be- 
twx'en nS ()5 and ic )04 by the leaders and spokes- 
men of the Confederation (iencTale dii 'fn.vail 
((/.T.), the 1^'rench counterjiart of the Amei ican 
Federation of Labor, and b\ a group of intel- 
lectuals who, in close contact with the C.( i/l 
WXTC revising their socialist thinking. Syndical- 
ism thus came into being as a result ol t\^o 
inovt'inents, one an attempt to reorient tiu* trade 
unions and the other a phase of the general tend- 
ency toward a revision of Marxism which pro- 
duced Fdiiard Bernstein in (Germany, ( leorges 
Sorel in France, the guiltl socialists {srr ( it u i) 
Socialism) in (ireat Britain and tht‘ Industrial 
Workers of the World {(J.'r.) inthcLnited Stales. 

The two moveiiKMits were carried on in 
France at the same time by two dilferent al- 
though closely connected groups. 'I1ie men who 
undertook to reshape the cluracUT of trade 
unionism, IVlloutier, Pouget, ( Irilluelhes, Dele- 
salle, Niel and Yvetol, either came from the 
working class or were engaged in trade union 
acti\’ities as ollicials and executives aiul took an 
active jiart in building uj) the l^ rench trade union 
movement- Tliis grouj) did not indulgt* in nmch 
speculative theorizing. Its memluMs were chietly 
concerned with the ways and means ol rentlizing 
syndicalist ideals, with the forms and methods 
of direct action and witli the ri'lations of the 
syndicalists to other social revolutionary ele- 
ments. A second group, the “intellect iial” wing, 
among whom (leorges Sorel, Hubert Lagardelle 
and Iwloiiard Berth were most prominent, came 
from outside the trade union movement. Sorel, 
the outstanding writer of this group and re- 
garded as the syndicalist philosopher par excel- 
lence, elaborated most of the philosojihical and 
sociological ideas of the school. The key to his 
thinking is his atteinjit to work out a synthesis 
between the proletarianism of Marx, the anti- 
political associationism of Proudhon and the 
voluntarism of Bergson. Starting with the 


Marx'an concept of the historic and creative 
function of class struggle Sorel argues that the 
ckiss struggle will end in tlu‘ downfall of capital- 
ism oniv il, as and when working men have ac- 
quired a will to jn)wer and a vision ot their 
spiritual capacity to hasten the birth ol a new 
order out of the okl. I lu‘ historic need ol mass 
violence lies in the assunquion that it trains the 
will to ]>ow(M- of the v\orking elas^' and ac 
centuates class c(»nsciousness. This also explains 
the necessity ol the idcM ol a general strike, 
v\hich Stirs tlie imagination and concentrates the 
eiH'rgics ol the working class lor tlu‘ coming of 
till* dav of levoheion. d'he gcn<‘ral strike is thus 
the social mvth ol llie workers, the vision which 
is to maintain Mieir tigluing morale and their 
sense <»i histoi ic mission, simil.ir to the myths ol 
other histone social movements, sinh as, lor 
example, c.irlv C'hristianitx . 

Syiulicahsin has 1 x^en e\] daiiuxl as a ju'cnliarly 
F"rench or at most Latin jduMiomenon, traceable 
to the special racial and national ehaiaUcristies 
of tht‘ Latin pi^oplcs. 1 ndoiibtcdd’,' some ol tlu‘ 
features ol syndicalism as e\ olv ed between iSipc; 
ami iqo4 mav hv attiibiitcd to the special con- 
ditions ol the f ixMch lalaa’ and socialist mo\t‘- 
nuaits. 'The slow ratcoif development ol hn-nch 
industrialism during the nint‘leenth eentury 
hindered tlu^ growth of largiq powerhil trade 
unions, and llu* traditional indixiduahst i(' in- 
clinations of lht‘ f rench workers had th(‘ same 
effect, 'idle social institutions of Idanet* wliieh 
provideil against mseeurity made the beiielit 
features of trade unions less atlraeti\t‘ to the 
workers and the obligation to pav dues more 
irksome. On the otluT hand, the I'reiuh traile 
unionists were inllueneed hv the Revolutionary 
tradition of f'r.mee, hy the eonlinuous (juarrels 
between socialist and anareliisl groups .ind by 
their antagonism to inlelleetiials who used the 
labor moxement as a means to a political carcc’’. 
Another elem(‘nt was the opjKisition in et‘rtain 
French circles to ihte centralized jniwers of the 
French stale and to the French hiireaiicTacy . 
'J’hus the French labor unions, generally ]>oor 
finaiieially, were unstabke in membership, de- 
feetiv’c in the jiroxision of strike, sickness and 
unemployment benefits and, torn by internal 
political dissensions, a fertile ground for tlie 
doctrines f)f direct ac*tion, nnx\-(’fatism(\ anti- 
politicalism and anti-intellect ualism. d’hese fac- 
tors and the Blanquist tradition in France ex- 
plain the readiness of the elite of the f rench 
working class to think in terms of a social revo- 
lution rather than of immediate betterment and 
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to build up a doctrine which posited this elite as 
the historic vanguard of a great social transfor- 
mation. 

Ilctweeii 1906 and 1910 .syndicalism grew 
rapidly in hVance. It t(X)k on more tlefinite form 
also in Italy and Spain, as a result in part of close 
intellectual contacts hut also because of simi- 
larities in economic condition, political history 
and social and cultural traditions. In Germany 
the Lokalisten, organized in the Freie Verei- 
nigung Deutscher Ck‘Werkschaften, which had 
been formed in i<S97, advocated federative in- 
dustrial organization similar to that of the syn- 
dicalists. Between 1910 and 1914 syndicalism 
begati to aetjuire imj)ortance in other countries 
and to asSsume the character of a world mo\e- 
inent. In Kngland the Industrial Syndicalist 
Education League was formed in 1910, and from 
1912 on the guild socialist movement reflected 
increasingly the influence of industrial unionism 
and syndicalism. In the United States the I. \V. 
W., which had been organized in 1905 prin- 
cijxilly on tlie basis of revolutionary industrial 
unionism and had by I90<S assumed a definitely 
syndicalist aspect, appeared dramatically on the 
industrial scene with the laiwrcnce textile strike 
of 1912. 1 n Italy in the same year the syndicalists 
under Lal^riola separated from the socialist con- 
trolled Confederazione (ienerale del Lavoro and 
set up a committw for direct action, which in 
1914 became the I’nione Sindicale Italiana. An 
international syndicalist conference was held in 
London in i(^i2. 'I'lie wave of unrest and mass 
strikes which swept the western world between 
19 M and 1913, stimulated by discontent among 
semiskilled and unskilled workers, was in part 
inspired and led by men who had been influ- 
enced by anarcho-syndicalist ideas and in part a 
spontaneous manifestation of tendencies which 
served to strengthen the syndicalist movement. 
In the years immediately preceding the World 
War symlicalisin was in the ascendant and 
st'emed to many to hold out the promise of a 
new and socially rex italized labor movement. 

'Fhe World War cut this development sliort. 
Some leading syndicalists were jailed b\’ their 
governments, others turned patriots. In the 
United States a series of criminal syntlicalisin 
((/. 7 ’.) laws, initiated by tlie Idaho law of 1917 
and followed by those of other states until 1920, 
was aimed definitely at the disconcerting tactics 
of the l.W.W. 

During the great post-war upheaval of i()i9- 
20 syndicalism experienced a revival. In Franee 
a great strike was called in 1920. In the s;ime 


year a similar strike was called in Spain by the 
Confcdcraci()n Nacional do 'Frabajo, which had 
outstripped the slowly growing socialist Ibiion 
General de Trabajadores. The Lokalistcn in 
Germany, reorganized as the Freie Arbciter- 
Union Dentschlands, increased their member- 
ship to about 100,000 as a result of the dissatis- 
faction of the workers with the policy of the free 
trade unions in supjiorting the war and in enter- 
ing into long term collective agreements. Itt 
Italy the syndicalists and other revolutionary 
grou])s openly advocated and actually attemjHed 
the seizure of industrial jdants. 

Since the early 1920’s syndicalism has steadily 
waned, a decline which is attributable to many 
factors. I\Thaj)s the most important betw<^en 
J921 and 1929 was the growing influence of 
communism and of the 'Fhird International. 
The latter and its satellite, the Red International 
of Labor Unions, maile inroads into the syn- 
dicalist unions and for a while won over some of 
the most influential syndicalist leaders — Ros- 
mer, Monmousseau and Monatle in France, 
Tom Mann in Kngland, Nin in Spain and 
William D. Haywood in America. The glamour 
of the Soviet workers’ republic and the absorp- 
tion of some of the syndicalist ideas by the 
communists combined to draw the left wing 
elements in the labor movement away from the 
syndicalists and to rally them around the Com- 
intern. A second factor was the profound change 
wrought by the war in the status of organized 
labor in h'rance and other countries. In France, 
the principal home of syndicalism, the C\G.d\, 
after the failure of the J920 strike, became more 
and more interested in immediate social reforms 
and in peaceful penetration into the economic 
and political structure of the state. The leaders 
of the C.G.T. reinterpreted symlicalism in this 
evolutionary sense and cleansed it of its j^re-w^ar 
“revolutionary romanticism.” They also em- 
barked upon a policy of cooperatirni with the 
French government and the i.eague of Nations 
and became active in the direction and work of 
the International Labor Office. The small and 
scattered elements in the C.CL'F. w^hich tried to 
remain true to the revolutionary syndicalist tra- 
dition and which refused to accept the com- 
munist theory and j^ractise of proletarian dic- 
tatorship broke away and formed an organiza- 
tion of tfu‘ir own, the Confederation Generale 
du Travail SyTulicaliste Revoliitioniiairc (CkG. 

'I .S.R.), in opposition both to the C.G.T. and 
to the communist Confederation Generale du 
1 ravail Lnitaire (C.G.T.U.). The tendeney of 
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the C.G.T. toward reformism cannot be ex- 
plained entirely by a change of heart on the part 
of its leaders; in the main it must be considered 
a reflection of the change in social life in the 
post-war era, which gave many of the French 
unions a new interest in purely trade union ob- 
jectives. At the present time the can no 

longer be regarded as a revolutionary syndicalist 
organization. 

In other countries the syndicalist labor ele- 
ments w^ere destroyed as a result either of dic- 
tatorial oppression, as in the case of Fascist 
Italy, or of unfavorable political and economic 
conditions, as in the case of the l.W.W. in the 
United Stales. In Spain the C.N.T. was crushed 
by governmental opposition and repression, 
particularly under the Rivera dictatorship, hut 
the revolution of i()3i gave it a new impulse. In 
a very short time its membership grew' to a 
figure estimated at more than j, 000,000, and it 
has becamie the leading and most promimait 
anarcho-syndicalist movement in the woild. 
'Fhe C.N.'F. is divided, however, over the ques- 
tion of the dt‘sirability of using governmental 
force and establishing a dictatorshiji of the 
proletariat for a brief period after the successful 
re\'olution to prt'pare the w'ay for the ideal so- 
ciety. An attempt at a syndicalist revolution in 
December, 1933, proved abortive. Syndicalism 
is also an active element in the labor movement 
of some of the Latin American countries. 

Those syndicalist unions wdiich survived were 
affiliated until recently with the International 
Working Men’s Association, founded in Berlin 
in 192Z. Betw^ecn 1923 and 1932 most of the 
theoretical w ork of the movement w as carried on 
by (German, Swedish and Dutch labor men, the 
chief spokesmen being Rudolph Rocker, britz 
Rater and A. Souchy, all of Germany and secre- 
taries of the I.W.M.A. After the National So- 
cialist revolution of 1933 the I.W.M.A. W'as 
transferred from Berlin first to Holland and then 
to Madrid. It is impossible to obtain accurate 
information as to the membershiji of the various 
unions affiliated with the I.W.M.A.; at the out- 
side in all likelihood its members in 1933 totaled 
no more than 1,100,000, the overwhelming 
majority of whom were members of the Spanish 
C.N.T. The I.W.M.A. has re.stated the tenets of 
syndicalism in a scries of ten projiositions which 
may be taken as the present platform of the 
syndicalist movement. In the main they reaffirm 
the principles presented above. 

The outlook for syndicalism in the near future 
is not promising Its temper and tactics are out 


of harmony with the growing trends toward 
nationalism, increased state action aiul emphasis 
on immediate economic security. It stands be- 
tw'een the upj^er and nether milLslones of 
fascism and communism and is likely to be 
crushed between the tw'o. 

Nevertheless, syiulicalism remains and is 
likely to continue in some measure as an intel- 
lectual influence in all labor and st)cial move- 
ments. It has made its contril)ution to most 
varieties of current social philosophy. 'Fhe com- 
munist labor moNements have taken over iiH)st 
of the syndicalist analysis of the relation of labor 
reform to revolution. The left wing trade union 
groups ha\e inherited from the s\ndicahsts the 
faith in trade union organization and in militant 
action. Sviulicalism has contributed to modern 
social thought llie conccj>t of pluralistic au- 
thority in society and the idea of tunclional eco- 
nomic organization, d'hns sviuhcalists have the 
doubtful pleasun‘ of being told that both fascism 
and communism are the heirs of the re.illy 
valuable and perniiinent elements of syndicalist 
doctrine. 

l.rw’is L. l.oinviv 
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of Labour (new (*ti. London Eckstein, (Sustav, 

“I 3 er Syridikalismus unci sc'ine Lehenshedin^unjjjen in 
I'Vankreu h,” intioduction to Louis, Paul, (Jcsthiditc 
drr (lc 7 vciks<haftshnvn>uny lu Frankrcn ti. from 
Preneh hy 11 . Kurucz-fukslein (Stuttj.;nrt n>i2) p. 
1 La^^ardelle, Iluberl, Lc socm/Aw rmv'/'/Vr (Paris 

ii;ii ); ( inlTuelhes, Victor, L'aittou sytulitalisfe (Paris 
igoX); ]\Ti( Pels, Koherto, So::ia/is}uus uud Fiiu i stuns ah 
poll t ISC hr Sfi otuutij^rti in Jlalirn, Z \ols (iMunic h 1025) 
vol. i, p. 35(> 73; Leone, Imrico, II shidaialisuio (2nd 
ed Milan i <mo); I .anzillo, A., l.r inouvvmrnt ouriirt rti 
Italic, tr. Ironi Italian ms. hy S. IMroddi (Ikiris 1010); 
I.epke, il , “Syndikalisrnus urul Anan ho-Syndikalis- 
mils in 1 )eutsc.hland” in ( jc^co hs( haftsarchvr, vol. li 
(1U25) 2i4--i<>; Ol/den, C. K., “Der Syndikalismus in 
ICn^land” in An hir fur So'.:::iaf 7 n\srusi haft utul So-ial- 
pnlitik, \ol. xxwii (mi 3) 424 X2; Weil, I'eliv, “Die 
Arbeit ei hew et^unt-' in /ViKeTitinien" in Aidin' fur dir 
( j’rst hiditr dr\ St/.^ialnuius inid dri ylihritrihrrrrifiiuy, 
\ol. xi (11)23) 1 .SO'. <Aiv-(irand, (ieory’es, La philo- 
sophic syiidnahstc (Pans i()i i ); Wirz, ). P , Drr iri'o- 
luhotiart' Svudikali\iiiin in Inatiki rii h, 7 airc lier\-olks- 
w'lrtsc haftlic he f'orsc huiu^cn, no. iS (Zurieli 1031); 
Janus, Paul. Lr wiidu ahsnir cm oprru {VaAs jgi4), and 
Lr \vudi< ahsnir lontrr I'ctat (Paris i<)io); Willeke, 
“Die ideenwelt des deutsciien Syndikalisnuis“ in 
Jahrhui hri fur hationalbkofioiiiir und Statistik, vol. 
cvxviii (i<) 28) S()() ()g; I.orwin, Lewis L., Labor and 
Internationalism (New York M;2g) p. 55g--77. 

SVRKIN, NACIIMAN: (iSh8-ig24), Jewish 
journalist anti one of the founders of socialist 
Zionism. S\rkin was affected in t'arly youth hy 
Jewish national and .socialist ideals, out of which 
he eventiiall) fashioned a construt:ti\e synthesis. 
Even indole graduatinji^ from the (lymnasium in 
Alinsk lu' became active in Zionist circles, and 
on enrolling in nSeSy as a sttident at the Eni\er- 
sity of herlin lu‘ joined Russian revolutionary 
groups, amonir wliom he elofjtiently opposed 
a.ssimilationi.st ideas. Two years after the publi- 
cation of ller/l’s Jttdcnslaal Syrkin issued in 
(denuan Dir Judnifrayr und drr socialist isc hr 
jfiidnjstaal (litTiie in which, after ofFerinj]( 

a socio' psyehok laical analysis of antisemitism 
and explaining.; the causes which must induce the 
Jewisli mas.ses to transfer their allegiance from 
liberalism to socialism, he maintained that a 
Zioni.st Jewish state is po.ssible only on a socialist 
basis. 'Tius paiujdilet was followed by \ (rcy: 7 '(wic 
h rrrriskdi nudadrzhi (An appeal to Jewish youth, 
I.ondon ipoi), which lu'came in cfTect the 
otiieial nianit(\sto of the newly orj;anized Zionist- 
Socialist jiarty. Retween i()0i and 1908 Syrkin 
was busily engaged in editing periodicals, 
notably llamon in Yiddish and llasludiar in 
Hebrew, and in carrying on propaganda in 
Svvity.erland, laigland, Eranee. Rus.sia and the 


United States. In J^cjy he participated as a 
Zionist-Socialist in the first Zionist Congress, 
lie criticized Zionist activities from a socialist 
angle, however, and in 1905 withdrew from the 
Zioni.st organization because of its rejection of 
Uganda as a possible territory for Jewish mass 
colonization. Afti'r the A'oung Turk revolution 
he rejoined the Zionist movement by entering in 
1909 the Jewish Socialist l.ahor party {Poale 
Ziim). 

in 1907 Syrkin settled in the United States, 
where he edited the Judh, the Yiddishrr Kdmpfrr 
and the Zrit and contributed numerous articles, 
feuilletons and eilitorials to the 7 'of^ and other 
Yiddish publications. As a leader of the Amer- 
ican Piia/r Zion be was instrumental in conven- 
ing the American Jewish Congress, and he 
repre.seiited American Jewry in negotiations at 
Paris and V'ersailles for the }>rotection of Jewi.sh 
national rights. In i()20 he participated as a 
member of a Poair Zion cornmi.ssion appointed 
to investigate economic, political and cultural 
conditions in Ikdestine and to present a program 
which might lead to the establishment of a 
Jewish socialist commomvealth. 'The ]>roject 
which he helped to elaborate has served as a 
basis for present day activities of the Palestinian 
Jewish working men. 

Syrkin, unlike Roruchov, did not believe that 
Jewish migration mu.st of necessity tend toward 
a semi-agrarian country like Palestine. Jewish 
settlement in Pale.stine is not so much the result 
of ineluctable economic laws as of an inner }>sy- 
chologic and historic urge for an autonomous 
Jewi.sh life, which is unrealizable elsewhere. 
Zionism is therefore an ethical and cultural as 
well as a social and economic revolution in Jewish 
life. Aloreov er it is a movement of universal im- 
port. For the creating of a new culture in He- 
brew' speech and the generating of potent spirit- 
ual forces essential to the transformation of a 
petty bourgeois people into a productive nation 
of workers will enable the Jews to ofier a valu- 
able contribution of their own to a revitalized 
worltl civilization free of clas.ses. Syrkin’s semi- 
mystic faith in the inherent ability of the Jewish 
masses radically to alter their status and his lofty 
estimate of the ethical significance of the socialist 
w'ay of living gav e his wTitings a prophetic tone. 

Hayim Fineman 

Important works: Gcklibene zionistisch-socialistische 
schriftetiy cii. by Isaac Zar, Joel Entin, Ur. Jehudah 
Kauinian and Moshch Ercilichov, 2 vols. (New' York 
ig25-2()). 

Consult: Zar, Isaac, “Sirkin der mensh un denker** in 
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G('k/:hene ziomstmh-wciaUslischv srhriftcn, vol. i, p. 
6-1 6; Kfiscn, Z., Lek-sikon, 4 vols. (2nd ed. Vilna 
i(;26-2(>) vol. ii, p. 637-47; Kvvut/ki, A., in Zukiwft, 
vol. xxix (ig24) 5 ^ 3 -^' 3 ; Burdin, Die inKihu htc jun 
dcr yidishcr arhnter hvivcgung (New York 1015) p. 
517-20,683-90. 

SZABO, LRVIN Ilun^nrian so- 

cialist writer and sociologist. S/alio despite the 
handicaps of Jewish orii^in, youtlifiil poverty 
and almost constant ill health playeil an out- 
standing role in the iTitellectual and laluir move- 
ment of Hungary. An adtnirer of Niet/sehe. 
Proudhon, Lavrov and Kropotkin, he Invame a 
Marxist under the inlhH'iice of Kuss an exiles in 
Vienna. His first important work was the intro- 
duction into Hungary ol thi^ collected works of 
Marx and Engels (Marx rs Fusils rdlfi^atnlt 
7Niivn\ 2 vols., Budapest otj). P'rom j<;ii 

he was director of the Muniiajial Ivihrarv of 
Budapest, which he mad<‘ die mo.st eflicient in 
ihe country. As vice president of tlie Sorio- 
logical Society, on<‘ of the editors of its organ, 
Jluszaidik ('Putaitieth e<Milurv, Budape.st 

lgoi-i()), a teacher in the “IVee School of Social 
Sciences” and a signiheant contiihutor to socio- 
logical and economic thought, he was able to 
influence the progressi\e intellectuals toward an 
uiulerstamling and alliance with the labor move- 
ment, in which he participated activt'ly. In 
socialism he n'preseiitetl an anti revisionist ttaid- 
ency u'ith strong syndicalist leanings; he de- 
plored middle class predominance in the party 
and emphasi'/ed the neci-ssity of reaching the 
agrarian masses. He bi-came an almo.sl mytlii- 
caliy heroic figure for Hungarian workers and a 
leader of their more irulependent ehanents, and 
after his death some of the c hief actors in the 
short lived Soviet Repuldic were drawn from 
among his students and adherents. In his most 
important work, 'rdrsadalnii rs pdriharafk 
Jtiai^yar fnrradalomhan (Vlcama 
with biographical preface by O. Jas/i), he tried 
to interpret the Hungarian revolution in terms 
of historical materialism. Although he w'as one 
of the few foreign socialists whom the Commu- 
nist Academy early elected to membershij), his 
broad intellectual and aesthetic tolerance and 
his increasing emphasis on the ethical founda- 
tion of political action would .seem to cast doubt 
upon the assertion that he subscribed to Bol- 
shevism. 

Oscar Jaszi 

Consult: Jaszi, O., Ervin Szaho und scin Work” in 
Archm fiir die (ieschichte dcs Sozudisfuas und der 
Arbeitcrheivegufig, vnl. x (1922) 22- 37. 


Szczepanowski «>oi 

SZCZEPANOWSKl, AN'I'ONI PRUS 
STANISl.AW (1846-1900), Poli.sh industrialist 
and political leader. S‘/c/c‘panowski, tin* son of 
an engineer and railrord builder, studied c hem- 
istiy and geology at the technical school of 
Vienna, .^fter a brief stay in Ikiris he went to 
ia>ndon in 1867. Here* after some vears he sc‘- 
cured a post at the India Othce, w here he col- 
laboratc‘d in various projc'cts pcutaiiung to the 
economic development of India and prepared 
several reports issued by that othce. Inspired bv 
the Italian political renascence which, he held, 
had been made possible b\ the pr<‘])arator\^ work 
ol econonhc ilevelopment achie’oai by Cavour in 
Savov and Piedmont, Szcze]nmowski decitled to 
return to Poland anti initiate a similar develop- 
ment among his countrvmen. He settled in 
(ialicia, a Polish province incorporat<*d into the 
.Austro - 1 lungarian Empire. A study of the 
natural resources and economic contlitions of 
(ialicia convinced him that the general economic 
backw ardness of the people was due ]>rimarily to 
the tleliberatt^ polic\ ol the \ ienna government, 
which under the pressure of the financial inter- 
ests of Austrian industrialists sup]>orted by the 
(iaiician f(Midal landlords blockeil the industrial 
development of (lalicia and theixLy assured a 
stead) low }>riced suppK of raw materials to the 
manufacturing iritlustries in thi^ western prov- 
inces of Austria. S/c/A‘}>anowski initiated an 
elaborate campaign of economic development; 
he ap|K'aIed to the patriotic sentiment of tht‘ 
men w ho hatl fought for the political Ireedom of 
Poland in the uprising of iSf)3, and of those w ho 
sympathi/.eil with them, to ioin in the struggle 
for economic iiuk'pendence as the e.ss<‘ntj;d pre- 
reejuisite to ultimate jMditical indeptnulence. He 
himself began to develoj> the oil fields on the 
slope of the Carpathian Mountains. He en- 
couraged C’anadian technicians to come to (la- 
licia ami introduci* ntodern methods of drilling; 
he introduced litjuid fuel for heating steam 
boilers ami built in Peczeni/.yn the first modern 
oil refinery on the Euro]K‘an continent. 

Szc/.ej)anow'ski enteix-d the ]>olitical an*na by 
becoming a member of th(‘ jwovincial diet in 
Lw'dw' and of the jKirliarnent in Vienna. In the 
Reichsrat he ]>layed an important role and pre- 
pared the report which was instrumental in the 
introduction of the gold standard in .Austria. Al- 
though his success in \’ienna gave ]>romise of a 
brilliant political career, he abandoned the 
Reichsrat and returned to (lalicia in iSi/) to 
continue his work of economic reconstruction. 
In his later years w as not only the recognized 
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leader of the oil indiistr)^ but he served also as the popularity he had won. Although early in 


president of the coo[)crative societies and as one 
of the founders of tlie Towarzystwo Szkoly 
Ludowej, a highly influential society for popular 
education, lie was also editor of the monthly 
Kkonomista polshi and of Sloivo pohkie (The 
]h)]ish word), a widely read nationalist daily. 
Szczepanowski’s ecoiu>rnic and political ac- 
tivities arous<‘d the anta^^onisrn of the political 
anti financial iiiteiwsts in X'ieiina, which finally 
succeeded in forcing him into bankruptcy; but 
they could iu>t deslnjy his life work, the indus- 
trial develoj)Tnent of a hitherto backward 
country. 

S. I’rUI.S SZC/KPANOWSKI 

M'nrks: Piswa (Writings), vols. i and iii (L\v6\v 
I0O1-I2); (Jaluji ((ialicia’s misery) (Lwdw 

iS,S<S). 

( '(insult: Zauiszvna, i\Lir).i, St(iiu\l(in'S::(::rrpaiw 7 cski; 
S 'ku (Sk('tih) (t'racow I'eldman, W.. in 

I)zi(‘tc ptilsldcj utvsli po/ifvr :n(j (History ()f Polish 
polifita) tliouchl), \«)ls, (('raeow i(>i3-2o) vol. ii, p. 
322-24; |{artos'/t‘\vi( A, S., Pi :icmysl najtmry zv Puhcc 
('Phe oil industry in Pol.ind) (Warsaw 192(1). 

SZKClIh:NVl, COUNT JSd'VAN (1791- 
i<Sho), llun^^arian statesman. A member of the 
aristocrat' V and ;m active particijiant in the 
Napoleonic wars, S/echenyi tist'arly as 1S13 pre- 
tiicttal the dissolutitin of the Austrian lunpire. 
With Kossuth, who called him “llie greatest t)f 
the Magyars,” he was the outstantling exponent 
of liberal Magyar natitinalism, althtnigh he was 
ctinsitlert'tl more conservati\e than Kossuth be- 
cause of his insistt'iice that the initial step must 
be ectintHiiic ami cultural reconstruction rather 
than immediate political imk'|)cndence. Sze- 
clu‘nyi’sdenunciati()n of tlu‘ feudal and anti<iuat- 
eil institutions of Hungary, expressed in three 
epoch making works, llitv! (Pest 1^30; new ed. 
l)y A. (Jyulai, Hudapest i()Oi), 1 ’//^/;^ (Pest 1831) 
and Stddiiivi (Leijxsic 1833), and his practical 
activities, which included outstanding contribu- 
tions to the tlevelopment of transportation and 
industry, showed the influence of his careful 
study of liberal jKilitical and economic institu- 
tions in the eountries which he had vi.sited dur- 
ing his earlier traxels. A founder of the Hun- 
garian Acatlemy of Science's, in a spei'ch before 
that body in 1S42 he denounced the spirit of 
intolerant .Magvarization and chauvinism. Be- 
lieving that Ko.ssulhs increasing influence 
woidd plunge the country into ruin, Szechenyi 
attacked him. In 184^ he aceejUed the presi- 
di'ucv of the transportation section under the 
absolutist ic administration: this course lost him 


1848 he feared the collapse of the revolution, he 
nevertheless entered the first constitutional cab- 
inet. Beset by doubts and disturbed by the in- 
evitable conflict between Vienna and the As- 
sembly, he suffered a nervous breakdown and in 
September was removed to the Ddbling asylum 
for the insane at Vienna. Here he remained even 
after his recover*}^ so that he might escape re- 
taliation by the government and in 1857 pub- 
lished an anonymous pamf)hlct attacking the 
absoliitistic system of Bach. The subsequent 
seizure of his manuscripts and the threat of 
expulsion from Dobling led to a second collapse 
and finally to his suicide. 

Oscar Jaszi 

Works: Miatkdi (Works), publi.shcd by the Ma^^yar 
q\icl()iTianyos Akad('‘mia, ist ser., 9 vols. (liudape.st 
i8tS4 96), arid 2nd ser., 2 vols. (Budapest 1904-05). 
y/z/c/and Pz/4i:have been translated into (Jennan, the 
fomier by J. Vojdisek as l^hcr den Credit (2nd cd. 
Leipsic 1830), and the latter by M. I’aziazi as hicht 
oder anfheUende liruehstueke und licrichtii*ungen einiger 
Irrthiimcr und Vorurtheile (Pest 1H32). 

Consult: Szedienyi Isti'dn DiihUngi irodalmi hagvateka 
(I'Vaginents from writing's at Dohlinip, ed. by An’^ad 
Karolyi, 3 vols. (Budapest 1921-25); (irunwald, B., 
zir uj Magyarorszdg ('Phe New lIunKar>) (Budapest 
1890); Szek f ii, C J . , lldroni nemzedek ('I'hrec generations) 
(new ed. Budai^est 1934 ); L< 3 nyay, JM., (h of Szechenyi 
Istrdn es hatrahagyott tiutui (Budapest 1875), tr. into 
German by A. Dux as (iraf Stephan Szechenyi und 
seine hinterlasKcnen Schrijten (Budapest 1875); Aesady, 
I., A niagyar hirudaloni tortenete (History of the 
Hungarian nation), 2 vols. (Budapest 1903 -04). 

TABU may be defined as a negative sanction 
a jirollibition whose infringement results in an 
automatic penalty watbout human or super- 
natural mediation. The wxird was introtiuced 
into Eiiglisli from Polynesia, and special Poly- 
nesian usages have colored the interpretation of 
the institution. If the term is to be employed ef- 
fectively in comparative discussions, it must be 
stripped of these accidents of interpretation and 
be re.strictcd to describe prohibitions against 
participation in any situation of such inherent 
danger that the vcr>' act of participation will 
recoil upon the violator of the tabu. The 
description of a novice or a sacred king as tabu is 
too loose; it should be said that certain acts arc 
tal)u to them, because their committing such 
acts has been culturally defined as producing a 
dangerous situation. P'or example, an adolescent 
girl on the northwest coast of America may 
drink water, hut she must drink it through a 
drinking tube; if her lips come directly in con- 
tact with water, tliis contact will result auto- 
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matically in disaster. Historically great emphasis 
has been laid, especially by Marett, upon tabu as 
the negative side of mana, or impersonal un- 
differentiated supernatural power. I'his is a 
misleading association which cannot be sii]'- 
ported by the data from different cultures, un- 
less the definition is reversed and all situations 
involving tabu are regarded as ipso facto involv- 
ing mana. There is no justification in the facts 
for regarding tabu as a religious phenomenon, al- 
though many religious systems have relied 
generously upon the use of this kind of prohibi- 
tion. Tabu is more accurately defined by its lack 
of any external sanction, religious or temporal. 
A tabu takes its meaning from the definition of 
any experience or of those uho participate m it 
as inherently dangerous. This situation may be 
childbirth, handling the dead, retreat for a 
vision, being the eldest born or blowing a sacred 
flute. It is not more diflicult to explain the fact 
that there is a great similarity, throughout the 
primitivt* and civiliz.ed world, in the situations 
which have been defined as dangerous than it is 
to explain the nonchalance with which many 
other peoples regard these same situations. 

'The Polynesian idea iapu, or kapu, contains 
the following elements: any prohibition en- 
forced automatically, that is, the punishment 
followed inevitably without external mediation; 
or lhc‘ edicts of chiefs or priests, which are sup- 
ported either by the superior mana of these in- 
di\iduals or by the ternjioral or spiritual forces 
which they have under their control; prohibi- 
tions against theft or trespass for which the sanc- 
tions are specific magical formulae; religious 
prohibitions which are referred in native the- 
ology to the decree of some deity or spirit; and 
jirohibitioiis which carry" no j)enalties beyond 
the anxiety and embarrassment arising from a 
breach of strongly intrenched custom. The fact 
that in Pr>lynesian languages these various kinds 
of prohibitioTi are distinguished linguistically 
w'as not known to stuelents of comparative insti- 
tutions until after the term had been used in 
each and all of these divergent senses. 

Furthermore among the true tabu prohibi- 
tions, those whose breach is followed by auto- 
matic punishrneiil, there are in Polynesia two 
main classes: tabus associated with the inherent 
sanctity of gods, chiefs and priests and tabus as- 
sociated with the inherent uncleanness of certain 
occurrences, such as menstruation, childbirth, 
bloodshed and death. Both conditions, that of 
sanctity and that of uncleanness, have a dynamic 
and dangerous qu: lity, an individual disregard- 
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ing the tabu becomes himself infected, a carriej 
of the danger, and subject t(' whu'/xer ill- 
ness, loss of powers or fonn of death is be 
lieved to proceed from the infraction. Becaust 
the Polynesians subsume under one heading 
tabus of sanctity and tabus ol unch‘anness, the 
term tabu has been defined as applying to pro- 
hibitions against contact with situations which 
are regarded as surer, situations toward which 
the attitude is one of mixed awe, reverence, fear 
and dread. While such tabus occur in some 
primitive societies, as among the Omaha Indians 
and certain Australian tribes, the distinctive as- 
pect of J’olynesian tabu is that the two attitudes, 
toward the sacred and tow^ard the unclean, have 
been carefully differentiated and a further tabu 
situation has been elaborated on tlu‘ basis of 
the inherent danger of any contact between 
the most sacred anti the most unclean. 'Phis 
further elaboration finds institutional exj>ressit)n 
in rituals like that of the Ntnv > t‘aland Maori 
ceremony iti which a canoe, constructed uiuler 
most sacred conditions bv men, must be made 
free or common to women. A woman of high 
rank, .sacred bevaust* of her rank, non-sacred 
because of her .sex, is used as a mediator between 
the incomj)atible poles of daiigerousness and by 
stepping into the canoe can without endangering 
herself make it siife for women who have no 
.sacred rank to protect them. A Marijiiesan can 
commit suicide by deliberately bringing the 
sacred and the profane into too close contact, by 
calling one half of a coconut a vulva and the 
other the head of a god. While the tabu situa- 
tions may have the undiflerentiated character 
described by the word .surer or may arouse an 
ambivalent attitude, tliis is not an invariable as- 
pect of tabu. 

While essentially m'gativc. tabus may become 
the basis of cultural structure when they are of 
.such a character that they must necessarily be 
infringed in the course of everyday living. 'Phis 
is true of the ceremonial which is built up 
around the daily life and contacts of a sacred 
king. If the period of childbearing is marked ofl 
by tabu, a ceremony of release from that period 
is a common development, as in the Admiralty 
Islands. If no tree in a whole forest may be cut 
without infringing a tabu, a cenanony like that 
of the Alaori for freeing the tree is almo.st a social 
necessity. 

Even within one culture area there may be 
great variation in the proportionate dependence 
of the society upon tabus or upon other forms of 
sanction. In Polynesia there is great contra.st be 
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tween the Maori attitude according to which a 
common man would die if he discovered that he 
had accidentally eaten the sacred food of a chief, 
and the Hawaiian attitude whereby the tabus 
had so l<»st emotional content that they had to be 
enforced by j)olicinp and capital ])unishment. In 
the Manpiesas a chief himself was endani^ered 
if a commoner violated his tabu, but he had to 
avenge himself anti so protect himself from such 
vk»latit)ns bv a personal stock of black ma^ic. 
Samoan society has so little confidence in the 
observaTice of even such rudimentary tabus as 
thf)se relatinj^ to food durinjj; jire^nancy that a 
secondary tabu is relied ii]H)n, the one acjairist 
the inherent tlan^erousness t)f an expectant 
mother’s ever beinq alone; thus under cover of 
the enforced ^re^ariousness the woman’s food 
is suptM vist‘d. 

liecause conta^^ion is so fretpu'Utly a part of 
tlu* tabu situation, it is otUai ineluded in the 
definition. 'The conta^dous nature of an infringed 
tabu has been jiarticularly institutionalized 
among tlu‘ hiskimo, who see thebrok<‘n tabu as a 
dark cloud which gathers around tb<‘ culprit atul 
is communicat(‘d to evervone with \\hf)m he 
comes into coTitact. But many cultures limit the 
penalty of a broken tabu to the individual viola- 
tor. This distinction becom<‘s clearer when it is 
recogniz(‘d that in Sfnne cultures an individual is 
regarded as an actor in his own tabu situation, 
as when a king endangers himself by trt'ating his 
own sacredness carcdessly or an adoU'seent girl 
risks h<‘r f uture health by refusing to observe the 
special tabus of jujberty. Other cultures do not 
associate the iiulividiial and his jn-culiar condi- 
tion, and he then may become dangerous to 
others onlv. More often there is a combination 
of lhe.se tw'o attitudes; thus a menstruating 
Arap('sh woman v\ho has borne no children can- 
not t‘at food which she has cooked herself for 
tear of endangering lier reproducti\'e powers, 
but she must also .stay out of the \illage lest she 
harm the power and strength of mature men. 

rabiis against participation in any situation 
may have very wide extension, such as a prohi- 
bition against eating food from a site where a 
chief’s house once stood, against eating from a 
pot iit which food has beeti cooked by ]>eo]>le 
who have been resjMuisible for the death of a 
relative or against using a word or a svllable 
which is a part of the name of an avoidance 
relative or a dead person. 

Wundt has discussed tabu as a metliod of 
social control inherent in a very early stage of re- 
ligious de' < lopment. It seems more accurate to 


say that .some societies use tabus as a major way 
of controlling social behavior, while others have 
relied upon external social sanctions or difler- 
ently motivated habit structures; that some so- 
cieties ha\e t'laborated tabus as.sociated w’ith 
the inherent danger of occasions, such as 
j)eriods in the life cycle of the individual or 
planting and harvest or hunting and warfare; 
that other societies have selected either by birth 
or status certain pensons to carry a burden of 
special sanctity or defilement which they and 
others must respt‘ct under fear of automatic 
penalty. "^I’he differtaice is one of the degree of 
social reliance uj>on this particular type of con- 
trol, not one of the complexity or sophistication 
of the particular culture. E\’en such a wide- 
spread tabu as the inca*st tabu cannot ahvays be 
properly sf) cla.ssified, for wherever an external 
social penalty is required to maintain it, some of 
the es.sential force inherent in genuine tabu 
is lost. 

Although tabu attitudes may be said to be 
those parts of an individual’s cultural training 
which are enforced b\ a deep seated fear, neveT- 
theless a reiigious s\.st(‘m hk(‘ the Polynesian, 
when it is built upon an elaboration of the tabu 
situation, may dignify the individual ]>ersonality 
by placing him in a j^osition of power and choice 
which is granteii by lew religious systems. The 
w’orld has been charted, its places of dangtT are 
known; an intelligent following of the chart 
permits the individual to walk through life 
petitioning no deity and admini.stering his ow'n 
death if he infringes upon the order of the 
universe. 

I’he term tabu inav be used in modern socii^ty 
to cover those aspects of behavior which are 
rooted in the individual ]HTsonalitv to such a 
degree* that th(‘\ are so automatic and (‘motion- 
ally charg(‘d that the f'jersonality suffers inevi- 
tably from tlu‘ir infringement. I'ood tabus in- 
culcated in early childhood, such as a dread of 
eating horse or dog meat, and the elaborate in- 
dividual sysl(‘Tti of tabus built up by neurotics 
sufh'ring from a compuLsive neurosis both come 
under this head, d’hey are self-enforced, inde- 
pendent of all outer agencies, and the punish- 
ment is believed to tlow^ automatically from the 
breach. lAery society depends to some extent 
upon building into the growing persomility a 
system of tabus enforced by fear. But just as 
jisvchological research reveals gre-at differences 
in individual capacity to absorb social prohibi- 
tions into the per.sonality, so both primitive and 
modern societies differ in the degree to wTich 
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they entrust the preserv’ation of culture forms to 
tabus or find it necessar}^ to cxtonuilize j>rohibi- 
tions in the form of socially enforced laws. 

IM AiuiAKi- r Mkad 

See: AvOTDANCT; TnCTST; I-KTISHISM; 'roiIMISM; 
IIOCY Placj-s; pHihSiHuoD; SAeiui'i 'J.; I\1 uae; C'uu.- 
MONV; I'OLKWAYS; Mvih; C’isiom; ClLllRi; 

Mokals; San('ti()n, Social; Education, PuiMnivi.; 
Social Oiic-amzation. 

Consult: Arnes, F,. S., 'I'lir J\ v( luf/oi^y of Hrtr^iom K\- 
penemc (Boston if>io) ch. i\; Fra/.ei, j. tj., 77/r 
Coldvn lioui'li, 12 vols. {;^rtl etl. London 0)07- 15) \()1. 
i, p. Ill - ID, and \<)1. in, and Psvc/tCs 7 V/vA- (2nd ed. 
London igi3; reprinted as 'J'lit Peril's Atfunoie, 
J.ondon 1027) p. 7-12, 20 ^{2; I'leiid, S , ‘Jotroi 1 o<l 
Tahu (3ril ed. \’ienna ig22), tr l»\ A. A Hiili (new >■<! 
New \ ork 1^27); Alarett, R. R., 'I'f , I'hreshttld ot 7 . - 
liyum (2nd ed. London igi.^) in, and “Is 'I’al.o'.a 
Nej/alne Mapit.^” in Anthropolftyif al 1 'suvs PirsrnteJ 
to I'. It. 'I'ylor (()Nl()rd i()07i ]. 210 ^niith. 
William Rolu'rtson, l.rifiots on tht IPIii’/on ut ihe 
Semites (utI ed. by S. A. ('00k, London 1027) p. 
152-5(1, 44(» 5();( icnnep, A. \a;. 'I’offou <t totemisme 
d AJiitloyasiar, Eioledes 1 lauli's Ltudi's Pabhntheciu , 
Sciences Relipieiises, ^^)l. wii (Pans i()04K Uundi, 
W'ilhelm, Plemente der \ olkt i psy( /lo/oyie iLeipsic 
H>12), tr. by 1 C. L. Sidianb ( j .mulon i(>i(>>p. 204; 

Mead, Marparet, Soiud ( )i^ianr:^.otio}t e/ Monuo, 
Beinii e P. Bishop Must urn, Bul.-elin no. 7(1 (llono- 
lulii 1930) p. 117-24. 

TACITUS, PUBLICS (TlRXLTdl S {< . 55- 
(\ 120), Roman liislorian. Knowlt'd^e of im- 
portant details of Tacitus’ liie is conjectural, and 
partly in crinscquence of this fact, partly as a 
result of patriotic anti political prcconcejUions 
which subsequent generations ha\e bronchi to 
their analyses, the Tnoti\es and tnistwortbiness 
of his writinjL^s haye j^iyen ri.st* to emlless conln>- 
yersy. Ih'obably he was of knightly origin and 
later introduced into the senatorial rank; he 
served as praetor in SS, consul in. 97 and pro- 
consul in Asia c. it2-i(l In his first essay, the 
Dialoffiic on (haiory [c. Si), it is suggested that 
moral decay and more s(‘ttled conditions are re- 
sponsible lor the decline of the art under the 
empire. During Domitian’s reign (S i gb) In* u'as 
silent; but the (‘mperor’s terrorism directed 
against the aristocracy, which ailecti'd d'acitus’ 
own family, became the most im}>ortant influ- 
ence upon his historical waiting. In 97 or 98 ap- 
peared his pious memorial of his iather-in-law, 
Julius Agricola. Although it ser\es also as an 
ajiologetic for the prudent conduct of the latter 
during the tyranny, the short account is con- 
cerned largely with tht* hero’s go\'ernorship of 
Britain. In 98 he brought out his brief treati.se on 
Cjcrmany and its irdiabitants, which touches 
upon almost every phase of life. While his main 
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approach wtis probably that of the historirn, he 
was led, like earlier writers, to idealize the bar- 
barians to some extent and to contrast their frt*i‘- 
dom, simplicity and uncorrupted family life w ith 
conditions among the Romans, d'acitus’ chief 
works, essi'ntially annalistic in structure, arc* the 
Jljstonrs (r. 105 -09), w hich began the histor\’ of 
Rome with the political crisis of the year (>9 and 
recounted the story of the Flavians; and the 
Annals (r. 1 1517), which co\ered the* piveeding 
period from tlu* death of Augustus. Of the 
lonnc'r only the detailed beginning, which does 
not go Lir beyond \ espasian's accession, is ex- 
tant; while ot die latter the accounts of most ol 
i’iberii s’ reign, the latter hall of Claudius’ and 
almost all ol Nero's have .sur\ i\ed. ddie tv]>icall\ 
Roman ethical and didactic motives dominated 
these works, but d'acitus also saw in the greater 
freeilom of the era of Ner\a and d’rajan tin* 
of'portunity of rt*covering the history of the im- 
perial pt‘nod for tlu* truth, lie touched upon 
main subj(*cts incliuling provincial afiaiis, pub- 
lic ailministration. s(»ci.d and economic matt<*rs; 
hut his conception of e\ents largely in terms of 
j>ersonahly, his love of drama, his moralistic 
purpose and his social bat'kground caused him to 
dexote particular attention to thi* emperors aiul 
their relations with the men of Ins class. Hence 
il he excellt'd in his discussion ol politics, his 
one.sidedness together witli his highly uniavor- 
ahle })ortraits of most of tlu* emperors, including 
ddberius, whom lu* held responsible lor tlu* 
beginnings of despotism, resulted in a distorted 
picture r)f the empire. ^\*t he realized that the 
republic's defects had Icil to its disaj>pearancc 
forever; the citizen, he beliexed, should pray for 
good emperors but ser\<* those in power without 
insolence or servility. With a jiulicious u.se of 
personal knowledge, oral information, public 
and private records and secondary literature as 
sources, d'acitus reached higher critical levels 
than did Livy. 

Max Lfvin 

Works: Cornelii I'aciti lihri qui supermnt, standard ed. 
bv C. Halm, 2 vols. (Leipsie 1S50-51; 5th ed. by 
Cieor^e Amlresen, i(>i3-i4L l''or Fm^lish translations: 
The Agruola and fjrrman\\ 2 vols. (re\ . ed. London 
1877), Annals (London i87()), and History (2nd ed. 
London 1873), tr. by A. J. t'hurch andW.j. Brodribb; 
Loeb Cdassieal I^ilirary translations of iJialo^us^ 
Aftriiota, (Jermania, tr. by William Peterson and 
Maurice llalton (London ig20), and 'J'he Histones^ 
The AnnalSy tr. by C.\ II. Moore and John Jackson, 
vols. i-ii (I.,ondon ig25 31); probably the best trans- 
lation of the Histories (London igi5) and Annals, 2 
vols. (London igo4-og), is by ( ieoiTje Ciilbert Ramsay. 

Consult: Boissier, Ga.ston, Tacite (Paris 1903), tr. by 
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W. (r. Hutchison (London iyo6); Duff, J. Wij»hl, yl 
Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age (London 
1927) p. 550-9^; Shotwcll, James'!’., .dn Introduction to 
the History of History (New York ig22) ch. xxii; 
Pohlmann, Robert von, “Die Weltanschauung des 
'Tacitus” in Is.. Hayerische Akadernie der Wissen- 
schaften, Thilosopliiscli-pliilolo^ische und historisrhe 
KJasse, Sitzurr’\heri( hie (i<;io) pt. i; Alarsh, Frank B., 
'J hr Reign of I'iherms (lamdon Schanz, Martin, 

(ieschiihte der roinisihen Litteratur his zum (leset-y- 
gebiingsTverk des Kaisers Justiinan, Ilandbuch der 
klassischen Altertumsu issenschalt, pi. viii, 4 vols. 
(isr-4th cd. Munich if)Os-27) \'ol. li, pt. li, p. 283^ 
334, witli l)iblio^;raphies. 

TA(LVNY1. KAROLY (iS 5 S-i() 24 ), 
rian social, constitutional and lethal historian, 
d ai^anyi had a decisive and far reaching influ- 
ence on modern Hungarian historiograjdiy. As 
archivist of the Jlimganan Sbite Archives he 
was indu.strious in collecting tlala on mediaeval 
documents, rtili/ing all llu; source material 
available in Hungary, he solved many moot 
points of I lungarian mediaeval history by means 
of his extensive knowhalge of jihilology and 
diplomatic. His work is \ ery valuabh* because of 
the liglu it casts on analogous social develop- 
ments anti relationshijxs among the Hungarian. 
(Jennainc and Slav pt‘oples. His works are not 
comprehensive, but in many respects they are 
fundamental and break new ground. 

lOspecially worthy of attention are his studies 
of the Hungarian common field system in 
which, looking back frem the eighteenth to the 
thirteenth century, he shows that the original 
economic form of settlement of the village 
j^opulation was the field community, ddie com- 
mon ground of the community was the joint 
property of the v\hole population; each indi- 
vidual had a claim t(» equal tjuality and quantity 
of land. Taganyi showed through numerous ex- 
amples how this system was administered. In a 
number of articles and monograjihs he described 
the original establishment and the early history 
of the Hungarian komiiat system, which, ac- 
cording to his account, constituted the economic 
organization of the royal domain and only in the 
fourteenth century became by gradual develop- 
ment the autonomous judicial organ of the 
nobility. 

Erroneous notions about Hungarian social 
history led him to deal with many controversial 
quc.stions in long polemical articles. These con- 
tend that Hungary did not experience feudalism 
proper hut adapted many feudal social fonns; 
social developments east of the truly feudal re- 
gions revealed similar trends and forms every- 


where. Taganyi shed considerable light upon the 
Hungarian military system through his studies 
of border defenses in the Middle Ages. His 
article on the collected Hungarian common law 
is very instructive from the standpoint of com- 
parative legal science. Citing numerousexamples, 
especially those of related peoples taken from 
the literature of the entire world, he di.scussed 
the origin of Hungarian customs. In this way he 
illuminated the ancient Hungarian marital law, 
family law and inheritance law and explainetl the 
primitive contract of the Hungarian tribal chiefs 
in a very plausible manner. Although Taganyi 
never held a profes.sorial chair, the younger 
generation of Hungarian historians regarded 
him as their teacher aiul master. 

T'ka.nz Fa 'ki I aim* 

(Aiief /corks: irst hit liti- <k“r I‘ol(iifC'm(Mnsc liail in 

I riLr.inT’ in Civui/h. he Rerue^ voi. \\ (18*15) m3 27: 
“( iyt^pu <*s 1'“ in n\ ’h\ x'ol. ix (1(113) 

()y 10, 1, 145 52, 201 -of), 254 f’f*, ** ' “Altf (ironz- 
.sc hutz-\'<)i ru hliinj.'C‘n un*.! ( i rcn/-f vt Kn- 

g(ni\ihe Jahi hin l,ei\ \(>1. i (1(121) 105-21, ! yhendr 
Re/ hlsge/vohnheifen loi,/ din Saninilungen in I ngarn, 

I )n,a-»risdu* Hihliolhck, isl .sci., no. 3 (Berlin 0122). 

(Consult: Kossanvi, Bela, in i ngansdie ffahrhiichery 
vol. V (1025) f» 7 -()g. 

TAILLIL See 'Taxation. 

'iv\iNi:,Hiinn)LVTF:-AD()LrjiF:(TS2(S-c)3), 
F'reneh ])hilosopher, literary critic and historian 
'Taine, who shares with Renan the distinction (d 
having been the outstanding intellectual influ- 
ence ill France in the last third of the nineteenth 
century, represents the conllux of widely di- 
vergent and usually irreconcilable Fd*ench tn di- 
tions. With the classical spirit and its predilec- 
tion lor oratorical eloquence and fonn he com- 
bined the passion for analytical iiKjuiry and lucid 
ordering of abstract ideas which characterized 
Condillac, the ideologues and Stendhal; that he 
also shared the tendency to look for intellectual 
inspiration with the eyes of a cosmopolitan is 
strikingly evinced b\" the powerful influence 
exercised by Hegelianism upon his philosophy 
of criticism and by Faiglish emjnricism upon his 
psychology. As literary critic Tainc was labeled 
by Sainte-Beuve as the s]M)kesman of a younger 
generation of critics whose outlook was scientific 
and po.siti\ istic rather than literary and artistic. 
'The more precise interpretation seems to be that 
Taine, who.se main bent was philo.sophical con- 
ceived literary criticism merely as a method of 
applying and demonstrating his tloctrine of de- 
tenninisni. A similar objective motivated his 
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treatment of art both in his lectures on the his- 
tory of the subject at the Kcole dcs Bcaux-Arts 
and in the writings which were collected as 
Phtlosophie de Vart (2 vols., Paris 1880; tr. by J. 
Durand, New York 1875). His deterministic 
theory was, however, so paradoxical that its im- 
portance lies chiefly in the reactions which it 
provoked. I'aine’s one great philosophical work, 
Dc Vintelligence (2 vols., Paris 1870, 4th ed. 
1883; tr. by ' 1 '. D. Ilayc, i vol., London 1871), 
wherein he attempted to analyze and reconstruct 
the mechanism of thought, rounded out his 
brilliant pamphlet Ias philnsnphcs fran^ais du 
XTX^ si/rif (Paris 1857; rev. ed. as Lrs philosnph/'s 
classi(jtws . . . , i8()8). Although today out- 
moded, J)p r intcUigvjicc efhctively .supplanted 
the psychology of the eclectic school, molding 
the taste of an entire generation after 1875 for 
experimental and concrete psychology. 

It is only in tlie held of history that 'Faine’s in- 
Ihience is still vital. After the war of 1S70 he 
abandoned literary criticism and discontinued 
work on his treatise on will, a jirojected sequel to 
Intrlligcfic(\ to concentrate on a study in political 
pathology designed as an impiiry into the causes 
for the dual catastrophe of military defeat and 
the Commune. To his natural pessimism his 
mairiage in 1868 had added the clement of mor- 
bid apprehension and engendered in him a 
haunting obsession with the necessity for the 
alignment of social forces against the sjhrit of 
disorder. In Jas origtnvs de la France coninnpo- 
raine (6 vols., Paris i876-(;3; tr. by J. Durand, 
New York 1876-94) he investigated the re- 
sponsibility for the revolutionary peril and 
finally charged it to the entire PVench organism, 
to the shaping of which the whole historical de- 
velo])ment of the nation and all parties had con- 
tributed. As he turned his uneasy gaze succes- 
sively upon the monarchy, the classical spirit, the 
revolution, Napoleon, the modern regimes and 
the multitude of other dangerous systems and 
maladies menacing the nation, he remained 
constantly alive to the contrast with the health 
and prosperity of the English political body and 
particularly to the melancholy antithesis be- 
tween the expansion of Victorian England and 
the French disasters of 1871. Artistically the 
Origines constitutes Taine’s most powerful work, 
but as a theory of France it has been correctly 
interpreted as an expression of partisan ideas. 
Nevertheless, it has exerted a tremendous influ- 
ence upon the development of the French con- 
servative school: for the Bourget of Uitape^ the 
Barres of Les diracines and the Maurras of 


Enquete sur la monarchic it has been the original 
demiurge. 

AlIU'RT TlllBAUniT 

Other important u'orks: E'fsai sur irs fables de La Fon- 
taine (Paris 1853; revised as La Fontaine et \es fables, 
6th ed. 1875); Fssais de critiiiur et d' histone (Puns 
1S58); Ilisfoire de la litteratine aiwjatse, .j \<)ls. (Paris 
1863-64; Sth ed., 5 vols., tr. by 1 1 . van Laiin, z 

vols. (Edinburgh 1871). 

Consult: TL 'J'aine, sa I'ie et sa < on espondtinre, 4 vols. 
(Paris igo2-o7), tr. by Mis. R. L. I )e\ onsbire and 1 *.. 
Sparvel-liayly, 3 \ols. (London igo2 08); liar/elloiti, 
G., Jppo/ito Tatne (Rome «8(;5); C'bt‘\ i dlon, .Andre, 
Taine, fonnation de sa pensee (Pans (iiiaud, 

V., Fssai sur Tame (6tb ed. Pans ( bl>audan, 

R., Les idees soeia/e^ de Taine (Pans 102S); Ros<a, I). 
D., J .'influenre de llei>el sur 'I'aine, theinuien de la ion- 
miissance et lU /\n 7 (Paris Laeombi*, l\iul. Tame 

hiaorien et soiioJoyjie (Pairs jgot;); Soltau, R., T'lendi 
Pohtiial Thoufdit tn the Psineteenth Centiny (l.ontlon 
T‘)3i) p. 230-50; Jones, TL A., “'Paine and the Na- 
tio.udists” in Social and f^olitical Ideas of Some Rep) e^ 
sentattve Thinkers of tin \ 'ntoyian ylpc, ed. by I*’, j. C*. 

! learnshaw (Lontlon 1935) tb. Aulard, A., 'I'aine, 
hislo) ien de la Revolution j ) emcaise ( 2 \h\ ed. Paris n>o8); 
Coehin, A., La crise de Thistoire reiolutionnane (Pans 
lyoQ). 

TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD, CHARLES- 
MAT JRICE DIl Pri.nc’i, f)i Bj'npvknj’ (1754- 
1838), EVench statesman and diplomat. A mem- 
ber of the upper aristocracy, 'j'allcyrand was 
educated for tht‘ priesthood. He had, however, 
become imbued with the doctrines of Voltaire 
andother/)//i7aso/)//r.v and his rej^utation as a free- 
thinker served to retanl his rise in the church, 
although he was appointed bishop of .Autun in 
1788. Edected to tht^ Testates (Aaieral in the fol- 
lowing year, he took part in drafting the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Alan and the Citizen. In 
his Rapport sur rimtriictioii piih/iijue fail au nom 
du comite de constitution a rAsse/nhh’r nationalc 
(Paris 1791) he propost'd a plan for a national 
system of public education which advocated uni- 
versal free T^rimary education and which was 
remarkable for its general insight into an es.sen- 
tial feature of democracy. 'Fallcyrand .suggested 
that church property be nationalized and he was 
among the first to take the oath to the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy. 

In 1791 he resigned his bishopric and soon 
afterward began his career as a diplomat, in 
which capacity he was to serve every govern- 
ment in l^Vance, with the exception of the dVr- 
ror, for almost half a century. He went to EAig- 
land for Louis xvi to persuade that country to 
maintain neutrality and later returned to Lon- 
don, with the permission of Danton, on the 
pretext of continuing his mission, although his 
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chief concern was to escape the rising Terror. 
From Kngland he sent his famous Mvmoire sur 
Ics rapports artucis dc la Frayicc arcc les autres 
ctats de riuiropc (London 17<;-), in which he 
argued that h' ranee must not attempt territorial 
aggrandizement hut must concentrate upon do- 
mestic reform. ( )rdcreil to leave England, he 
came to the Iiniteil Slates in i7()4 Init returned 
to France two vears later, after being apprised 
that his name had been taken oil the proscribed 
list of emigres. 

I le served as foreign minister from : /qy to 
iy()() under the Directory aiul lield a similar jiost 
under tli<‘ consulat<‘ aiul empirt* until 1807, when 
he incurnnl tlie tlisjdeasure of NajMjh^on because 
ot his peculations and his attempts to moderate 
the emperor's ioreign ambitions. As foreign 
minister he did much to pave the way lor the 
rise oi Honaparte and serveil as his ]^rincipal atl- 
viser and agent in numerous ])eace negotiations. 

Soon after his retirement 'Falleyrand began 
secret negotiations willi Napoleon’s enemies, 
des})ite the fac*t that he remained a member of 
the emperor’s council. In he drafted the 

act of abdication voted by the Senate and served 
as head (.’f tlu' provisional government during 
the allied occupation of ]*aris. Jh* was cliieHy 
instrumental in the restoration of tlu‘ Bourbons, 
and Louis Win in turn a]>j>ointed him minister 
of foreign allairs aiul ])l(‘nipotentiary to the 
Congress of Vienna. In the Peace of Paris he 
had succeetled on the }dea of legitimacy in main- 
taining the l''rench boundaries of lypa. At 
Vienna by atlroit manipulation he broke uj) the 
League of tlu' Powers and united baigland ami 
Austria with Ibance against Prussia and Russia. 
By this alliance 'Palleyrand })re\ented Russia 
from absorbing Poland comjdetely, while only 
a part instead of the whole of Saxony went to 
Prussia. 

After Waterloo the hostility of his many ene- 
mies caused his dismissal, Init he continued to 
sit in the Chamber of Peers, where true to his 
liberalism he protestetl against French inter- 
vention in Spain. In 1S30 he helped 'Phiers place 
Louis Philippe on the throne and secured a 
liberalization of the constitution. As ambassador 
to England freun 1S30 to 1834 envoy to 

the London conference he contributed greatly 
towartl the maintenance of peace and the recog- 
nition of Belgian independence and neutrality. 
A brilliant diplomat with a shrewti insight into 
the historic forces of the period, d’aHeyrand at 
times displayed statesmanship of a very high 
order, but his brilliance and practical intelli- 


gence were too often counteracted by his un- 
scrupulousncss and venality. 

William E. Lingllbach 

Works: JMrnioircs du Prince de T{dJeyrand, cd. with a 
prc’fai't* and notes by A, dc Broglie, 5 V(.>ls. (I'aris 
iSgi-n-), tr. by K. I.edos dc Beaufort, with intro- 
duction l)y Whitelaw Reid (New York iSgi— 92); 
Cortcspondonce diplofnaticjne de 'J'alhyrand, ed. b}’ G. 
Pallain, 3 vols. (Paris 1SS7-91), partially tr. as Caere’- 
spandnne aj Ptime 'J'allevrand and Kin^{ Laui<: V \’JJJ 
during the (Umffress of I ienna, 1 vol. (New ^'ork j88i); 
JCfude sur la ; ipul)li(jur des Etats Unis d\ ]merique (New 
Yoik iiSyb). 

(Jonadt: Laeoui -C iayet, CL, Talleyrand, 

3 \ols. (Jkiris ic>2S-3i); Hlennerbasset, C. J., Talley- 
rand; cine Studir (Berlin ti . by l''red(Tick 

t'larke, 2 vols. (London 1 )t‘S( IkihcI, JL, (ha- 

trurs et honimes d'etat: 'Talleyrand . . . (Paris iSlSS); 
Rosenthal, VV., p'utst 'Talleyrand and du ausrrat tiee 
Po/itik Piapolcons J. (Leipsie 0)05!; 1 )upuis, C liai les, 
JyC ministoe de 'I'aUeyi and eu iS\ j, 2 vols. (Pans 
1109-20); Wendori, llennann, “Die Ideenwrlt des 
Fursten ’^l’alle\ rand” in llislorisi he I iet ieliain si In ijt , 
\oL xwiii (i<>33) 335-8.1; Sorel, A., Leitiae's hisfo- 
ri(/ue.s, 'ralhyrand el ses nienioirrs . . . (Paris iS94) p. 
71-1 iz. 

TANCSICS, AIIIIALV (i7()()-iSS4), Hun- 
garian peasant socialist. The backgrouml of 
o}>pression of the Hungarian pt'asantrv whicli 
led to dancsics’ struggle on their behalf is 
viviilly described in his autobiography, which is 
pcrhajis the only rcliahU* and detailed account 
of Hungarian jicasant life before the Rtwolution 
of 1848. A self-taught man, he began to publisli 
articles in 183;, and in i.S4t) his light for frc(‘- 
dom of the pn‘ss rcsultt'd in imprisonment, 
from which he was frcctl by the revolution. His 
election to tlie Hungarian lower house in 1848 
made him the first and until 1918 the only 
representative of the peasant and working 
classes in the legislature. In his jicriodical, 
Miiiikdsok iijsd^a (Working men’s jircss, 1848), 
and in the Diet he advocated a radical solution of 
the lanti problem. During the period of reaction 
he w as again subjected to seven years’ imprison- 
ment. 

'Phe first Hungarian exponent of socialism, 
of which he had learned during his travels in 
Germany, I^raricc and England in 1846, Tan- 
csics was also a stanch republican. If the vague- 
ness of his socialist and republican ideas and his 
uncritical intellectual approach led him to accept 
these views as compatible with a fanatical na- 
tionalism, his courage and moral strength made 
him nevertheless an outstanding and fearless 
supporter of every principle or practical measure 
which he was convinced was iust. 
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I ancsics wrote* about forty books and pam- unconstitutional so as to affect a decision until 
phlcts on a variety of subjects ranging from well towarti the end of 'I'aney’s caret*!", in the 
politics and cooperation to philology and the Dred Scott Case, fifty-four years after INIarbury 
natural sciences; his works were published in 71 Aladison and seventy years after the adoption 
an unlinished colleetion of twelve volumes, of the constitution. This step was indeed a prel- 
Milvci (Works, Binlapest 1H73-H5). ude to the Civil War. 

Robert Braun Bui while 'Taney was the first to make prac- 

e • -1 \ • \r ' III tieal use of the theoretical right claimed by 

Szinnyci, Joseph, in noA- (I lunearuin ^ ... . 

writers) v<»l. \iii (Thiclapest i<>on) p 127S-S2; Szal)(», ^larshall for tlu* judiciarx , he Wtis in many rt- 

Krvin, Idr^/nJahin rs pcirtluin z.oh a^. iS/S—^u cs spects the antitl^'esis of his predecessor and 
7 v<n{var jonadiiloinhtin (Social anti ])arty strife ami the undid much of his work. IMai'shall, it has been 
Hurn.janan revolution) (\ ienna in-J)- said, was a “supreme conservative,” who h:id 

th(* misfortune of becoming chit*! justice after the 
r.XNL'i , R()(ihR BROOKR (t 777 great defeat of his party in the “Revolution of 

American jurist. 1 anev was born in k’aberl iSoo,” and Marbury v. Madison was itself an 
county, Maryland, of a 1 iiuled slawho’ding echo of that great defeat and in a way a “back- 
family and was educatt'd at Tiickinson (’oliege. fire” of the vantjuished army of rederalism. 
After admission to the bar in 1700 he was a Taney, on the other hand, was caught fairly 
nKanher of tin* Maryland: house* of delegates earlv in that wave of “westernization” of the 
for one yeai ,ind from uSzy to iS^i served '.he United States the fir.st effect of which was tin* 
.stale as atloniev general. At first a M'derah.st, he “Revolution of uSoo,” the .second the War of 
was alienated from the j arty becaust* of its op- iSia anil the third Jacksonian Democracy. Al- 
position to the War of 1S12, and allied himself though he had been brought up as a f ederalist, 
with the Jacksonian Demoi raey . and therefore was opposed to the War of 1S12 

As attorney general in I <K*ks()iTs cabinet from befoia* it was tleelared, he supported it heartily 
July, iN^i, to Septc'mber, 1S33, 'l'aiK‘y drafted after its inception, while the New Ivngland 

that part of the latter’s famous Bank C’hartcr TVderali.sts plotted secession at the ILirtford 

\’eto Me.s.satu* of J Illy lo, iS;,2, iii which Jackson C'onxention. 'The uationali.sm which was oiu* of 

took the position that the jU'e-sich iit was not the chief eharaet eristics of the “westernization” 
lioiind by tlie int(‘r])relation placed ujvin the of the cfimitrv , and which brought forth Mar- 
eoustitulion by tin* Supreme ('ourt. lie l(‘ft the shalTs realiv gr(‘at decisions of tiie series from 
attorney generalshij> to become secretary of the McCulloch v. Maryland to Brown t. Maryland, 
treasury, in order to carry out Jackson's deeisifui was evi(.l(‘ntly absorbed but slowly by 'Tanev , 
to withdraw the government depo.sits from the and it was never permitted to nm to cnci'ss, as it 
bank of the United States, after MeLaiie, threatened t(» do with Marshall aiul Story. But 
lackson’s secretary of the treasury, had rt'fused the progre.ssiv ism which was the essence of that 
Lo do .so. Beeaust* he was Jaekson’s chief adviser great historic movement became 'J’aney s chief 
ill the fight ujion the bank, the Senate m JS35 charaeteristie during his maturity, and it was 
failed to confirm 'J’aney’s nomination to the his historic mis.sion to engraft it upon the 
office of associate justice of the Sujvreme Court. American eonstitutional sy.stem. 

But when he was named for the oirice of chief Taney’s accession to the chief justieeshiji was 
jii.stice iqion the deafh of John iMarshall, Ids consitleredatthetimeinthenatnreofarevolu~ 
confirmation followed on March 15, iS3f), after tion. At the very first term of the Sujneme Court 
a hitter conflict, tin: personnel of the Senate at which he presided lu: delivered his greate.st 
having changed in the meantime. 'Taney rc- opinion, in the Charles River Britlge Case, 
mained chief justice until his death, occupying which to the con.sternation of Justice Story and 
the office for a longer period than any otlicr in- the conservatives eniaseulated Marshall's dc*ci- 
cumlient except his immediate jiredecessor. sion in tlie Dartmouth Ciollege C’a.st*, winch had 

Taney vies witli Marshall for fir.st place as the held a corporate charter to be a contract whose 
creator of the judicial power, which is the pivot obligation could not be impaired, by introdm ing 
of our constitutional system. Although Marshall the doctrine that nothing is granted in a charti i 
first cnimeiated the doctrine of the right of the by implication. But like all such “revolutions” 
courts to declare unconstitutional the acts of it strengthened the existing order by preventing 
their own legi.slature, in Marlnirv v. Madison, the growth of monopolies and making peaceful 
decided in I M03 no act of Congress wais declared progress possible, at lea.st until 'Taney himself. 
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caught in the net of slavery, atteinpted to block 
further [progress by his “conserv^ative,” but 
really revolutionary, decision in the Dred Scott 
Case. 

It was this decision which warped posterity’s 
judgment of 'I aney. Jt was denounced as a 
crime, but if so it was the crime of a system, 
d'aney was probal)ly the greatest of the chief 
justices. The etjual in general ability of John 
Marshall, he excelled him as a lawyer and as an 
enlightened staU^sman, always barring his one 
fatal error. This error was not, howx‘Vt*r, entirely 
wdped out by the Civil War, as is generally as- 
sumed. For in th(‘ Dred Scott Case 'raney in- 
voked the due process clause of the Fifth 
Arneiidinent in the revolutionary sense which 
has beconu* established since the enactment of 
the Fourteenth. Hut on the other side of the 
ledger must be entered his definition of the 
“police power” in the License Cases as “the 
powder of sovereignty, the power to govern men 
and things.” Had this delinition of the police 
power been adhered to, it would have consti- 
tuted an elfective check on the later abuse of the 
<hie process clause. 

Louis H. Houdin 

Consult: Tyler, Samuel, Memoir of Ro^cr Brooke 
Taney (Baltimore 1S72); Steiner, Bernard C’., Mfe of 
Roifer Brooke Taney (Italtimore Mikell, 

William IC., in (treat Amerii an haviyers, ed. by W. D. 
Lewis, vol. n (Philadelphia i()oS) p. 75-1 (>4; W'arren, 
Charles, The Supreme Coint in I nited States liistoty, 
t vols. (Boston Ip22) \()ls. ii iii; Boudin, Louis B., 
(Joi'ernmenf by Ju<iieiar\\ 2 vols. (New York 1032); 
Corwin, lulward S., 77 /e l)o( trine of jfudutal Revieiv 
(Princeton 1914) eh iv. 

TANNING. See Leattif.r Industries 

TAOISM. The term 'Taoisni is generally ap- 
plied to the school of jihilosophic thought con- 
nectetl with tin* names of Lao Tzu and Chuang 
Tzu as well as to the religion professed by the 
'Taoist monastic organizations in their temples 
and monasteries. It comjirises also a great many 
so-called magical practises, such as exorcism 
and fortune telling; and in fact all religious 
manifestations in China which cannot be attrib- 
uted to either Confucianism or Buddhism arc 
frequently classified loosely as Taoism. Actually 
the concepts which form the bases of both 
pojnilar and philosophic Taoism are funda- 
iiiental to all Chinese thought with the exception 
i)f Buddhism, which is of foreign origin al- 
though it has absorbed much that is truly 
Cliinese. Any distinctions between the different 


schools of thought, at least in the earlier period, 
arc thus largely artificial. 

Taoism is derived from the word tao^ which 
means the way, or path, in wLich all things 
move, change, are renewed and continue. Tao 
has no creative aspect, for the Chinese have been 
little concerned with cosmology and have 
tended to vkwv the w^orld rather as the sum total 
of ever recurrent phenomena. 'The CluTiese, an 
agricultural people, living in a climate wdth 
clearly marked seasons, have been interested in 
such manifestations of nature as light and dark- 
ne.ss, heat and cold, summer and wanter, life and 
death, male and female. 'These contrasting as- 
pects of natural phenomena are not opposed to 
each other in any strict sense but are rather 
mutually complementary, constitutitig by their 
combined operation a sum total. 'The life of man 
is completely regulated by this dualism: in 
spring wath the recurrence of heat and light 
boys and girls cooperate in the recresceiice of 
natural life by dancing, singing and mating; in 
summer man goes into the fields and cultivates 
the land; in wanter, the season of death, he re- 
tires to his home and lives a secluded life. The 
royal tau, or coTiducl of the king, who is the 
true.st of men, corresponds entirely with the 
fien taoy heav enly tao^ or the course of natural 
phenomena throughout the seasons. 

'The alternations in nature, the total of w^hich 
con.slilute tao, are described in an early text in 
the Yi-ehiii^ (17 AI/7/^, Book of Changes, tr. 
by James Leggc, Sacred Books of the Fast, 
vol. xvi, Oxford i<S 82 ) as “an alternation 
of Yin and Yangy Graphically, the character 
for yin denotes the shady side of a mountain, 
that ioT yang the sunny side; these arc the two 
sides between which in the spring festivals boys 
and girls move, crossing and rccrossing the 
stream in alternating dances and choruses, thus 
also performing a tan, or complete road. PTom 
their concrete meaning yin and yang came to 
be used as general names for the two mutually 
opposing and cooperating categories: the dark, 
cold, wet and female as opposed to the light, 
warm, dry and male. All phenomena and all rela- 
tionships express this interplay oiyin and yang. 

Of the two schools of thought which have 
been diU'erentiated as Confucianism and 'Taoism 
the fonner has emphasized tao more as kingly 
behavior, the ritual and moral rules necessary 
for the functioning of a feudal society of cul- 
tured people, whereas the latter has stressed the 
inetapihysical and mystical side of tao and repre- 
sen'rs an anticultural tendency. 
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The first articulate philosopher of Taoism 
»vas Lao Tzu, said to have been born in 605 
B.c. and to have been an older ctnitemporary 
of Confucius. The evidence on which these 
statements are based is, however, very uncon- 
vincing; actually nothing is known concerning 
his life, and the name Lao Tzu signilies merely 
“the old philosopher.” He is the reputed author 
of a book known by his name tr. 

by James Legge, Sacred Books of tlie I^ast, 
vol. xwix, Oxford iSgi, p. 1 124); latet 
commonly called the Tao-ie-clihi^, it was prob- 
ably composed in the fifth century li.c. T\v(» 
other books attributed to C'liuang 'IVu ant) 
Lieh T'zu develoji ideas similar to those of Lao 
Tzu. There is very little information aw. liable 
concerning Chuang T'zu (Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. xxxix, p. 125, and vol \l, y. 232), who 
IS generally placed in the lourth century u.c. 
Some authorities hold that Lieh Tzu was a [)er- 
soiialitv invetiied by C'huang 'Tzu; and in fact 
the two books have much in coniTUon, altliough 
there is a certain distinct individuality of style 
in some chapters of iaeh Tzu, which may hav<* 
been com]H)S(al soTuetime between the writ mg of 
the Lao T'zu and the C'huang Tzu. T'he latter is 
a very brilliant and jirofoimd work, far above the 
lewl of the school to which the author belongeil. 

The thought of th(‘se philo.sophers cannot be 
understood unless they are regarded as mystics, 
who probably continu<-d the shamamstic prac- 
tises which produced the religious ecstasy known 
to the old sorcerers and magicians. Tlieirs is a 
jdiilosophy that springs from religion and not 
from purely metaphysical thought. T'he mystic 
unity with /ao w^as believed to jiroduce magical 
powers over life, intensifying and prolonging it. 
]f one “takes care of one’s lite,” .says Lao T'zu, 
“a rhinoceros will find no place to gore one, nor 
will a tiger find a ])laccinonctoplant hisclawsor 
a weapon to cut one with its blade.” There are 
allusions to breathing practises wdiereby a man 
may regulate his pulse so that it is in harmony 
with that of the universe and thus prevent all 
w^aste of vitality. 

Imbued wdth a sense of mystic unity with the 
all perv^ading law of change, the Taoist fathers 
share the profound conviction that everything is 
fleeting, transitory and relative: the tao, or the 
way in wTich a thing develops, flourishes and 
perishes, is the only certain and permanent 
principle. jVlutatk.)n tikes place continuously 
without any apparent effort and is thus able to 
produce all things. This effortless action the 
Taoistscall wu-wei (non-actionj and mdicateasa 
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model for die conduct of man, who should 
never use forceful intervention and ^hould ab- 
stain from all cultural pursuits, whith the 
gentlemen of the ]>criod of the Taoist fathers 
prized .so highly and which were eneourag<‘d by 
the C'onfiieianists. T'he heights to which C'huang 
Tzu soared in Ids poetical speculations con- 
cerning the relativity and iransitonness of 
things could he followed by only a few; for the 
mass of its adherents d’aoism constituted es- 
sentially a nu'tbod of preserving the life force by 
the 4i.ss]milalion of tin* conduct of the individual 
to the law' which operates in all things. 

T’aoism as a jfiiilosojdiv hail nothing to offer 
to the stale, which was a man made, artificial 
product, iis magical practises could have sig- 
nifieanee only tor the ruler bimsi‘lf, who groped 
for : ranseendeiit powaT over life and longevity. 
It js signilieant tliat C’lfin Shih Huang Ti, who 
in 221 B.(’. initiated the reforms w'bieb dt‘slroyed 
all the institutions from which the Chou kings 
bad derived their prestige, should have had a 
firm faith ui the eflicacy of 'Taoistic practises. So 
also did \V u T’i of the I Ian dynasty (i40-S() n.c.), 
although in his ofiicial measures he attempted Ic; 
restore at least a fiction of the Chou institutions. 
'These institutions, ailvoeated by the scholars 
who claimed adherence to the (.'onfueian school, 
provided the luwv Han empire with its cultural 
forms and gave the emperor some of the religious 
]>restige and majesty w hicli had been an attribute 
of kingship from anliniiity. 

In the fourth century a.d. a great T'aoist 
master, Ko Hung, better known as l\to ]’*u T'zu, 
])opiilarized alchemy a.s a pari of 'J’aoisi doc- 
trine. At a very early date the Chinese had be- 
lieved that certain substances, such as jade and 
cinnabar, were life giving; and when gold had 
been accepted as the highest standard of value 
about tile fourth century li.c., the same quality 
w'as attributed to it. 'Thus from the search for 
the elixir of life there tleveloped an interest in 
alchemy, which after the tenth century took an 
esoteric turn and aimed at utilizing not the 
materia] substances hut their souls, or essences. 
Later particular metals were regarded as related 
to special parts of tlic human body and alchemy 
became concerned primarily with the recondi- 
tioning of the mind and jihysiqiie. 

Taoism also developed a monastic organiza- 
tion. T’he 'Taoist masters had probably early 
turned to living as recluses, either alone or in 
small groups. When Buddhism appeared in 
China, possibly about the middle of the first 
centurv. it was found to have much in common 
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with Taoist practises and ideas; and its success 
in China was doubtless due partly to the fact that 
it assimilated as far as possible the views which 
Taoism had evolved. The latter, however, 
borrowed even more than it gave. Although the 
origins of the 'I’aoist monastic system are still 
obscure, it certainly imit;ited the organization, 
rites and sacred literature of the Buddhists. It 
adopted ceremonies for the initiation of its 
monks {tao skih) and nuns (tao ku)^ who made 
vows very similar to those of Buddhist priests, 
the six principal ones being to refrain from kill* 
ing any living being, eating meat, drinking wine, 
lying, stealing and marrying. From these were 
derived no fewer than three hundred rules for 
the conduct of the monastics. According to 
Taoism llie monastic life is not essential for 
salvation but merely makes possil)le the ob- 
servance of the minule rules of the true Taoist. 
Each monastery is practically independent, and 
there are no close connections between the 
various cloistered groups. 

Besides the monastic organization of Taoists 
there is an organization of lay masters, who live 
in the world and are married. 'Fhey represent 
especially the element of sorcery in Taoism and 
are its most eminent magicians, generally hand- 
ing down the art from father to .son. At their 
head is the so-called Master of Heaven, T‘icn 
Shill, who is often mistakenly called, by western 
writers, the 'Faoist pope. He generally lives at 
Shaiig Cli‘ing, in the province of Kiangsi and 
claims to be a descendant of Chang Tao Ling, 
who is said to have lived in the second century 
A.n. and to have discovered the drug of immor- 
tality. Chang Tao Iving probably incorporated 
into a religion the current magical jiractises and 
the doctrines of Lao 'Fzu; about 190 his grand- 
son Chang Jm established a small independent 
principality in the province of Shensi, which in- 
cluded a church with a well organized hierarchy, 
w hose members exorci.setl ilemons and cured the 
sick. This religious organization has continued 
to exist and the Master of Heaven, a title 
otTicially recognizeil since 748, is the chief ex- 
orcist of ilemons and jnirveyor of charms against 
disease. 

Taoism as a religion has a rich pantheon, 
partly inheriletl from time immemorial, partly 
lormeil under Buddhist inlluence. Jt has “vener- 
able ones,” motleletl after the Buddhas, and 
“immortals,” imitations of the Buddhist arhats. 
There is a 'Taoist triad, .‘similar to that ot 
Buddhism, consisting of Yuan Shih 'r‘ien l\sun, 
the venerable one of the first origin,” who 


reigned in the past; Yii Huang T‘ien T.sun, “the 
venerable jade emperor,” who has reigned since 
the tenth century and is considered the most 
important of the gods; and Chin Ch‘uch Yu 
Chen T‘ien Tsun, “the venerable one of the 
jade dawn of the golden gate,” who will reign in 
the future. Yii Huang T‘ien Tsun, perpetuation 
of the god of classical mythology, Shang Ti, 
lives in a palace in the highe.st heaven, where he 
presides over a number of celestial officials. 
Under him are various ministries — thunder, 
wind, water, fire, time, literature, riches and 
epidemics —whose incumbents may change 
from time to time. The Taoist clergy seem to 
have incorporated certain popular deities in 
their pantheon and to have created others for 
reasons of symmetry and parallelism. Some, like 
the god of riches, are very popular. 'Fhe jade 
emperor also has a hierarchy of gods to assist 
him in his ta.sk of governing the world. 'The 
chief of them is the “Emperor of the Eastern 
Mountain,” the T‘ai Shan, in the province of 
Shantung. He acts as a regent on earth for the 
jade emperor, but his principal function is to 
preside over human life and fix dates of birth 
and death. For a time he was even regarded as 
the god of the dead. Assisted by his enormous 
staff he regulates human life in detail, adjusting 
each individual’s fate in .strict accordance with 
his sum total of merits and demerits, meting out 
rewards and punishments. Subject to his orders 
are the gods of w^ills and moats, who are the 
divine counterpart of the officials in human life. 
Meritorious officials are called to this function 
after death. Under the control of the deities of 
walls and moats are the local tutelary gods, de- 
scendants of the classical gods of the soil, and 
the family gods, of whom the chief is the 
kitchen god. 

Popular practises, .such as finding a good site 
for a grave, called feng-shui, arc frequently 
classified as Taoistic. 'Fhey have their origin in 
old conceptions connected with yin and yang, 
the points of the compass and the “elements,” 
water, fire, wood, metal and earth, which are 
also fundamental to philosophic 'Taoism. 

It is indeed in many re.spccts impo.ssible *0 
establish definitely what is or what is not Taoism, 
for as a religion it is a blend of many elements.. 
Not only Buddhism but the popular animistic 
religion has contributed to its dogmas, and it has 
perhaps been influenced also by Zoroastrianism, 
which appeared in China during the Tang 
dynasty. A number of its divinities received 
official recognition in the state cult, generally 
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regarded as Confucianistic, which prevailed 
until the advent of the republic. 

Religious Taoism y)rohably reached its height 
in the thirteenth century. Since then it has de- 
clined, ahhougli it still retains a strong hold 
upon the masses. As a philosophy it attracts the 
mystically inclinetl; and in the West the teach- 
ing of the d'aoist fathers, although often mis- 
understood, has exercised a certain inlluence. 

J. J. L. l)l YVF.NOAK 

SiTi Buddhism; C’oni ucianism; Uklicion; Comdaka- 
TIVE Rllic.ion; J’rilsthood; Sa(.'Ri:d Books; Sects. 
(Umsult: Wie^^er, J .eon, “ Introdiiciifin” lo his Tao'isme 
(Paris Hjii) p. D-27, and Histoire re- 

liji^irust's rt Jes opinions philosopiiiqucs cn (Hum (I h>kit*n- 
foLi 1D17), tr. hy h. (\ WtMTur (I Isien-hsicn i<>27) p. 
145-200, 373 4o(), 513 20, 57ti SS; (Iranct, M ict-l, 
La civHhation rhinnisv, l/\'\ (‘lulion dt* rhunianitr, no. 
2s (Paris 1^25), tr. b> Iv. K. Innes and Al. T<, litails- 
lord (London 1030) P 31^-40^, I^a prnsec ihuunKC 
(Paris 1D34), La rciii'ion t/rs (Hiinon (Pan’s 1022) 
p. 140-5S; Al.ispero, Henri, “ Alytiioloeir* de la Chine 
nioderne" in JMylholo^ir asiaUiive ilJustx'r, ed by P. 
1 .. Couchoud (Paris ig2S) p. 227-3U2 Hackmann, II., 
“Die AlonchsrecH In des K losterlaoisnurs” in Ft sl- 
schrijlfur P'rwdriiii Hath (Berlin i()20) p. 142 70, and 
“Die dreihunderl Aloiu hs^ebote des ehincsischen 
'raoisnius" tn K. .Akadeinie \'an W elensehappen 1c 
Amsterdam, I'rrhamJrlinycn afdcchny httcrknndr^ 
n.s., vol. xxxii, no i (1031); Walev, Arthur, “intro- 
duction” U) Li Cdiih-Ch‘an^, 7 V/i Trawls 0/ an 
AUhnmsf, tr. hy A. VCalcy (London 1^31) p. i- 40, 
Johnson, Obed S., A Study of (Htincse Ahhnny 
(Shan^^hai 1928) chs. i-v. 

TAPIvVRlXLI ])’A/EGLIO, MASSIMO. 

See Azi CLIO, Massimo p’. 

TARDE, G ABRlld V ( i S34- 1904), French crim- 
inologi.st and sociologist. Tarde served for many 
years as a provincial magistrate before he be- 
came the director of criminal statistics at the 
Ministry of Justice and later proft‘ssor of mod- 
ern philosophy at the College de France. In his 
earlier works, La criniinaliU' comparee (Paris 
18S6, 5th ed. 1902), La philosophie phiale (Paris 
iS90, 5th ed. Lyons 1900; tr. by R. I lowed, Boston 
T912) and Etudes pi miles et sneiales (Paris 1892), 
he criticized the classical and Italian criminolo- 
gists, particularly Lombroso, and defended the 
thesis that the causes of crime are preponder- 
antly social. lie contended, however, that irre- 
spective of the nature of the causes the respon- 
sibility for crime is to be attributed to the 
psychological personality of the criminal. These 
studies already foreshadowed Tarde’s sociologi- 
cal contributions, which manifest his thorough 
distrust of dogma and his interest in vital, con- 
crete and variegated facts which cannot be 
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reduced to rigid systems. He preferred the more 
complex and subtly shaded works of such his- 
torians and critics as Renan aiul Sainie-Beiivc 
to the indexible, grandiose schemes of Comte, 
Spencer and Taine. While his intellet'tual de- 
velopment was somewhat alfeeted b\ his early 
study of Ilegel, he was inlluenced most by 
Cournot. He opposed Durkheim, whom he con- 
sidered tot) doctrinaire, just as the latter regarded 
I'arde as too subjectiv istic; hence, while Durk- 
heim undertook to develop sociologv along the 
lines of Comte, Tarde devoted his attention 
primarily to social psychology. The logic aiul 
law's uderred to in the titles ol his works J.a 
hiffique snetaJe (Paris ]8()4, 4th <‘d. iQij) 
lots Koriafes (Paris 1898, 8th ed. i()2i; tr. by 
H. C. Warren, New York 1899) were, in his 
opinif>Ti, concerned only with psychological plte- 
nomena, w'ith the beliefs and desires of men. 
d aide rejected Spencer’s term evolution as too 
ambitious and employed in its place the word 
transformation (Les /rausfonmitums dii dratf, 
J^aris 1892, 8th t‘d. 1922; and Les Iransfartmitious 
du pouvoir, Paris i8()9). In Iai psyiha/a^ae eeo- 
jiomiifue (2 vols. Paris 1901) he sought to sup- 
plant abstract systtans of political economy by 
the study of concrett‘ facts. 

T'ardc distinguished between dillerent types 
of human beings, whom he regardeil as kinds 
of monads exercising an inlluence upon one 
another by a process comparable to wave mo- 
tion. Some persons, not nt'cessarily the greatest, 
are inventors, while others limit themselves to 
rejH'titiou according to the law's which 'Parde 
developetl in his best known work, I as lots de 
Vimitatiim (I‘aris 1890, 5th ed. 1907; tr. by \\. C. 
lYirsons, New York i<i03). 'The manilold conse- 
quences oi the clash ol waves ol inlluenci' in the 
individual formed the subject ol his Opposition 
imiverselle (Paris 1897). Conti icl dot\s not neces- 
sarily ensue since it may be resolved in adapta- 
tion or in a dynamic ecpiilibrium vvhk h is for- 
ever being destroyed only to lie restori‘d. Repe- 
tition, opposition, adaptation, are thus the three 
aspects of the universal rhythm, 'lartle’s faith 
that opposition coultl culminate in a peaceful 
adjustment w^as clearly set forth in a curuais 
utopia, written in his youth and ]H)sthumously 
published, Era^metit dliistoire future (Lyons 
1904; tr. as IJnderoroutid Man, London 1905), 
in which he envisaged an ideal sfK:iety, com- 
pletely emancipated from coercion and based 
entirely on disinterested love. 

(j FORBES (iUY-GltAND 
Consult: Gabriel Tarde, introduction and selections by 
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his sons, with preface hy II. IJer^son (Paris n>oo); 
Uou^ile, C\, “l.’n sociolo^ue imiiN’itlijalisle, (lahiiel 
^''arde’* in Rnur J( l\ins, \<) 1 . iii ii<>os) znf -3i(>; 
Mahaim, Ernest, “ I /et onomie polituiue tie M. '1 anie" 
in Rci'ur (!'(■( Dtutnne Juthtiqur, vol. .wii (1003) 1-^4; 
ICspinas, Alfietl, in Acatlt'tnie tics Stientcs Mor.ilt^s 
et l\>lilujiies, Sranirs ct trai'diiy, \t 4 . < (i<>ioI 

309-41:2; Kot iiC'-Aj.'Ussol, Maurice, “'raicle (*t J’cio- 
nomie jisycholo^itiue” in Rrruc iriiisfimc t (ononiuiur 
i't sfuidh., vol. \i\ ( n)2()) (»(S-ii4, 273-310; (>a\is, 
Alichael J\I., J^syt Jio/of'N dl 1 ntt'i pn tat tans of Snotty^ 
C’olunihia L'ni\ersit\, Sluciies in }liMf>, v, Ivtonomics 
and I’uhlic La\\, no S7 (New ^'orlc i<jOn) p. S4 i()3, 
Jiarnes, J I E., “'I'lie J'hilosophy »)l the State in the 
Wrilini^s of (iabriel 'I'arde” in Rlnln\itphi( al Rcvivil^ 
vol. xwiii (1919) 248-79. 

"rAKll'Is A customs tarif] is a schedule of rat(‘S 
of irniiort or cxiHirt duties. 'Elu' ]iractise ol Ie\ y- 
iiig duties upon coniinodilies crossiiut a political 
fn iitier ^oes back to aiicitait times. At first such 
tluties were only for n'vtaiue purjKises, hut with 
the jtrowth of mercantilism and nationalism in 
the sixteenth and se\'enteenth centuries they 
began to be used also to prtitecl domestic indus- 
tries against foreign comjK'tition, to promote a 
favorable balance of trade and to jninish and 
diminish the power of foreign countries. Export 
duties, at first of major importance, were grad- 
ually abolished and tariffs came to consist mainly 
or wholly of import duties, (‘xcept in tropical 
and subtropical countries, where the revenue 
objective was dominant and the mass of the 
native population could be reached more eliec- 
tively and conveniently by export taxes on their 
major products than by any other form of tax. 
When the protectionist objective first made its 
appearance, there was some tendency to use 
import prohibitions instead of import duties; 
but tlie severity of such measures and their 
stimulus to smuggling led to their gradual ex- 
tinction during the period from about 1750 to 
1850, and before the World War they survived 
only as quarantine measures against diseased or 
noxious plants or animals or as applied to objec- 
tionable commodities, such as drugs, obscene 
articles and, in backwanl countries, firearms and 
alcoholic liquors. They returned for a time dur- 
ing the World War and the subseciuent jieriod 
of reconstruction and are now again important 
in the form of contingents or quotas. The im- 
port prohibitions of the past were rarely abso- 
lute arul generally applied only to imports in the 
absence of special licenses or exemptions, which 
were often granted extensively for a price or as 
a reward to favorites or when a scarcity of do- 
mestic supplies threatened. 

In their early development import duties were 


levied ruU only by eacli petty state but by indi- 
\'idual towns and provinces and by local feudal 
liarons. As the small stales were absorbed in 
larger national units, how'e\er, the local tariffs 
were gradually alMilished, until as a rule each 
national unit had only one tariff, applied at its 
external frontiers. Local tariffs survive in modi- 
fied form in .some countries, as in the case ol the 
itcirai in fVanct* ami the likin in China. In a few 
ca.ses, Tiotablv the Cierman Zolherein, Canada, 
and the Eritish colonies in Africa, tin* unification 
anil centralization of tariffs preceded, hi the 
form of a en.stoTiis union, the (‘stablishment of 
political union on a national basis. In countries 
with large areas and with imperleel means of 
internal tran.sporlat ion the ])roeess ol amalga- 
mation and unification of local tariffs has only 
partiallx or only recently been com[>leted, and 
dillerenl tariffs have beiai maintained at difler- 
enl frontiers, as in the ca.se of Russia, China, 
Alexieo and I londiiras 

During the mercantili.st period {c ihoo-T(Soo) 
the us<‘ of tariffs as instruments of power and of 
national nhalry as well as for more purely eco- 
nomic purposes led to the inqiosition of dis- 
criminatory duties and prohibitions on the 
products of hostile countries, especially during 
the frequent periods of actu.d hostiliti(\s. IVace 
treaties betw'een the major powers often included 
or wx*re accom]>anietl by tarifi agriMMueuls pro- 
viding for the abolition of prohiiulions, for re- 
ductions of duties and, in some cases, for most- 
favored-nation treatment. Friendly countries, 
on the other hand, were bound more closi‘ly to 
one another by preferential t.iriff treatment, 
notably in the case of the Methuen d’reaty of 
1703 between Ehigland and Rortugal. In the 
nineteenth century there was less relation be- 
tween tariff policy and haute diphuuaiic, but 
tariffs ha\'e continued to the present day to be 
used occasionally as a means of exercising pres- 
sure on or punishing an unfriendly country (e.g. 
the tariff controversies of h'rance and Italy, 
i888-qq) or of securing economic or political 
concessions from other countries in non-tariff 
matters. 

In the seventeenth and eighteiaith centuries 
tariff bargaining and tariff controversy were im- 
portant only in the relations between the major 
powers (England, E' ranee, Holland, Spain), 
where they constituted a vital element in balance 
of power tactics. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century some of the minor Fairopean 
countries engaged in extensive tariff bargaining 
on a purely economic basis, and Ehigland strove 
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to make the movement toward freer trade more 
general and more rapid by endeavoring to olUaiii 
reductions in foreign tariffs in exchange for the 
reductions in its own tariff which it was deter- 
mined to make for internal reasons. This so- 
called policy of reciprocity was attacked by ex- 
treme free traders as wrong in priiK'ijde, and, 
in spite of its apparent success in the Cobden 
IVeaty of i(S6o with hrance, English statesmen 
finally concluded that to make the reform of the 
English tariff dependent on the receipt of recip- 
rocal concessions from other countries would 
retard Iinglish reform without substantially 
speeding up the liberalization of foreign tariffs. 
After 1860 England engaged in tariff bargaining 
only to a limitetl extent. 'ITe strictly re\*‘uue 
character of the English tariff restricted the con- 
cessions England conld give to modifications of 
its revenue duties, which for fiscal reasons it was 
reluctant to grant. Whe»'ea.'> England iinmedi- 
ately granted gratuitously to all eountrii's the 
important tariff reductions which it pledged to 
France in the Cobden Treaty, France extended 
them to other countries only in n'turn for con- 
cessions embodied in a series of irnport.mt com- 
mercial treaties, which initiated an active course 
of tariff bargaining in W'bicli most of the conti- 
nental countries participated, 'khis bargaining 
continued until the outbreak of the World War 
and was immediately resumed upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, h'xeept for reciprocity treaties 
with Canada (1854-65) and Hawaii (1875-1900) 
and a few minor tariff arrangements in connec- 
tion with peace treaties and boundary and fishery 
settlements, the United Stales until 1890 foi- 
lowx‘d an autonomous lum-bargaining tarifl pol- 
icy. Under the tariff acts of 1890, 1897 and 1909, 
however, attempts w'erc made to secure tariff 
concessions from foreign countries in return for 
the pledge of withhokliiig punitive surtaxes 
authorized under these acts or as compensation 
for concessions from the general tarifl embodied 
in tariff treaties negotiated under authority of 
section 4 of the Tariff Act of 1897. d’he limited 
range of commodities on which these acts au- 
thorized penalty duties and the failure of the 
Senate to ratify the tariff treaties negotiated 
under the act of 1897 resulted, however, in only 
meager gains from these negotiations, and in 
1913 tariff bargaining was abandoned and a re- 
turn made to the traditional autonomous tariff 
policy. 

With the exception of the period from i860 
to about 1875, initiated by the Cobden Treaty, 
the general trend of tariffs has been almost con- 
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stantly and universally upward since the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. 'J'he period 
of protectionism is commonly contrasted with 
the period of iiiereantili-sm as one of more mod- 
erate restriction on foreign trade, and this con- 
trast is valid to the extent that the nineteenth 
century was inarketl by tlu^ disaj^pearance of 
export taxes and prohibitions, the substitution 
of import dutit's for outright import prohilu- 
lions and the liberalization of navigation laws. 
But .so far as import duties were concerned, the 
rates of duty of the se\euteenth and eighteenth 
centuries were* moderate as compared wath the 
rates pievailing in the nineteenth century and 
e\ en more so as com pared witli those in the period 
aft<*r tlic World War. In the tariff laws of the 
early part of th(‘ nineteenth eentiiry dutiable 
commodities were ordinarily s}>ecilicallY enu- 
merated and unemimerated commodities were 
of duty, 'i'lie reverse is the common situa- 
tion today: all goods not specifically mentioned 
in free lists or in the dutiable schedules are 
assimilated for customs purposes to the dutiable 
commoditi(‘s which they most close! v r<*semble, 
and free lists art‘ steadily shrinking. 'The definite 
adoption by England in of a policy f)f high 
lariifs; the widesjnead moxcnuait in rcct'ut years 
of both opinion and jwactise on the j^irt of the 
large countries toward self-siifliciency, or au- 
tareliy; the substitution of belicff in the virtues of 
economic planning for the ninetccntli century 
adherence to tlu* laissez faire philosophy; and 
the inten.sification of trade barriers under the 
impact of the depression folUiwing 1921), of un- 
stable currencies and of falling price levels 
appears to presage further jirogress in the sup- 
pression of trade in the iminediale future. 

The cfuicessions r(*siilting after 1S60 from the 
tariff bargaining of European cf)nntries led to 
the existence alongside the statutory rates of 
low'cr rates t^stablished by tlur tariff treaties, 
'^rhese lf)W‘e»' rates were extended or generalized 
cither U' all countries entitled to most- favored - 
nation treatment or, as in the case notably of 
England, to all countries whether or not they 
had treaty claims to such extension. From these 
treaty concessions there resulted a conventional 
schedule consisting, for each tariff item on which 
such concessions had been made, of the lowest 
rale provided for in such treaties as wi ll as the 
statutory or general or autonomous .schedule; 
although for countries which automatically gen- 
eralized their tariff concessions to all countries 
the conventional schedule was the only effective 
one. In some cases the concessions made in 
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tariff treaties were percentage reductions from 
the statutory rates without surrender of the right 
to raise the statutory rate and thus also the 
eiiective conventional rate. \Vhene\er tlie con- 
cessions consisted of the ph‘dg<* of a duty not 
t(j exceed a specified rate, whether or not this 
rate was lower than the statutory rate, the rate 
was said to he hound or consolidated during the 
lift' of the treaty of longest duration containing 
such rate. 

'rile practise of tariff bargaining tends to give 
rise to olijections on the part of the legislative 
h ran eh of a government on the ground that it 
takes from them the power of control over mini- 
mum rates of duty, and that even when tariff 
treaties (‘Tuhodying reductions from the statu- 
tory ratt*s reijuire legislative ratification, such 
ratification is in practise assured hecause of the 
emharrassnu-nt to tlu‘ government anti the dis- 
furhance of international relations which would 
result from failure to ratify. Hie domestic indus- 
trit\s which are subject to foreign competition 
tend also to object to tariff bargaining on the 
ground that it th‘]>rives them of any guaranty 
tha"^ an existing k‘\(‘l of j^rotection will not be 
diminished on the initiative of an t'xeeutivc' 
aulhorit v o\er which th<‘ir inlluence is less direct 
than over the elective nuanbers of the legisla- 
ture. In response to the (hanand of its legislature 
Spain in 1S77 adopted the device of a dual 
schedule statutory tariff, with the “maximum” 
schedule constituting the ordinary tariff and the 
lower, or “minimum,” schedule constituting the 
minimum rates which could be granted to other 
countries as the result of tariff bargainitig. The 
maximum-minimum type of tariff was adopted 
also by France in 1S92, by the United States 
in the Payne-Aldrich tariff (1909-13) and after 
the World War by Rumania, Belgium, Jugo- 
slavia and several other countries. In the suc- 
cessive rev isions of the French tariff after 1892 
the differentials between the maximum and the 
minimum rates were steadily increased so as to 
enlarge the scojh* for bargaining. Other conti- 
nental countries which practised tariff bargain- 
ing, notably Germany, continueil to adhere in 
the main to the general-conventional type of 
tariff, but through modifications introducctl into 
both the two types tended to approach each 
other in their characteristics. The countries 
using it found that the maximum-minimum type 
had disadvantages in bargaining hccause of the 
rigid limits which it set to the concessions that 
could be mad(‘ and because the full range of 
possible and therefore presumably contemplated 


concessions that could be made was disclosed in 
advance. As the result of a protracted series of 
acute tariff controversies with other countries, 
resulting in several cases in costly tariff wars, 
ITance was obliged to grant on many items rales 
of duty lower than those provided by its mini- 
mum schedule in order to secure tariff conces- 
sions or even merely non-discriminatory tariff 
treatment from other countries. Although in 
each case these conventional rates became effec- 
tive oidy after they had been enacted into law 
by the French legislature as revisions of the 
existing minimum schedule and thus became 
statutory, or autonomous, in form, this was only 
a face saving procedure and did not effectively 
conceal the fact that the statutory minimum 
schedule had been encroached upon through 
executive action. In Germany, on the other 
hand, the agrarian interests were suflicieiitly 
powerful politically to secure the enaclUKait in 
the tariff act of 1902 of minimum rates from 
which no reductions could be made by trt‘aty. 

Many countries luwe insiutetl in their tarifl 
laws provisions for penally duties or j)unitive 
surtaxes, higher than or additional to the maxi- 
mum rates otherwise spt'cilital in their tariffs, 
to be irnposetl at the discretion of tlu‘ executive 
on imports from countries which do not grant 
to the export products of these first countries 
non-discriminatory or “equitable” tarifl treat- 
ment. 'Fhese are cotinnonly regarded as drastic 
measures to be invoketl only in extriane cases 
and there havt* been but few instances of their 
actual ajqdication, usually as the result of the 
imsuccessful outcome of negotiations for a tariff 
treaty involving reciprocal concessions from the 
general or maximum schedules of the resj)ectivt.‘ 
tariffs. The United States, under section 3 of 
the 'lari If Act of 1S90 and section 3 of the 
Tariff Act of 1897, designated with uninten- 
tional irony the “reciprocity provisions” of these 
acts, applietl the discriminatory surtaxes author- 
ized therein to imports from several Latin Amer- 
ican countries which refused to grant the United 
States concessions from their ordinary single- 
schedule tariffs; in 1904 and from 1906 to 1922 
Brazil reluctantly granted to the United States 
jvreferential tariff treatment in submission to the 
threat that otherwise a discriminatory surtax 
would he imposed on its coffee. The contingent 
duty provisions which since 1890 have been a 
minor feature of American tariffs, and which 
provide for the imposition of higher than the 
ordinary duties on specified commodities w^hen 
imjiorted from countries that levy on similar or 
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related comnioditics if these are imported 
from the United States duties hi^dicr tlian tlie 
American ordinary duties, are a s})ecial vari- 
ant of the punitive surtax and arc moreover 
clear violations of American most-iavored-nii- 
tion {)bligalions. 

Tariff bargaining provisions are punitive in 
form when the ordinary duties are the lower 
ones and are concessional in form when the 
ordinary duties are the higher ones. I'or the 
punitive form it can be argued that; its apjdica- 
tion involves a change in the tariff treatment of 
only the country to whose commodities it is 
applied, whereas a tariff concession is ordinarily 
generalizetl under the operation of the most- 
favored -nation principle and is therefore shared 
by most if not by ah eoumries; it does iiot 
involve a reduction of protection to domestic 
industry below tiu' level contem]'lat<‘d when the 
tarill law was enacted; it is Irss likely than tarill 
concessions to result in imn<Mrment of the reve- 
nue-product K ity of the tanll. It can be argued 
for the concessional method that it is less likely 
to excite the* liostdit) <»f the eountries with w hieli 
tariff negotiations are being coiidiKted, because 
in appi*arance at least it is a less drastic and 
aggressive method and tbtrelon' more likely 
to prove an effective bargaining de\ lee. In [prac- 
tise the puniii\e nulbod is unlikely to be used 
exet'pt as a retaliation against o\ert tarill dis- 
crimination; and where the ol)jec'tive ol the 
tarid bargaining is to secure special concessions, 
wdiether exclusive or not, from other countries 
rather than the elimination of special adverse 
diseriminalions, the concessional method is al- 
most invariably relietl upon. Where tin* exten- 
sion of the lower minimum, or conventional, 
schedule is made almost as a matter of course 
to most countries, as is fretjuently the case, and 
only one country —or a few^ eountries is sub- 
jected to the maximum, or genera], schedule, 
tlic method used is in eflect ])umtive, even 
though it be concessional in form. 

It seems clear that with the exception of the 
period i 8()0-75 tariff bargaining has in general 
contributetl to a raising instead of a lowering 
of tlie effective tariff barriers to trade, and in 
any case since the i <S7o’s active tariff bargaining 
and the rise of effect ivt' tariff levels liave gone 
hand in hand. It has been a common practise 
to enact tariffs higher than was desired for pur- 
poses of [protection to domestic industries and 
also higher than w’ould otherwise he acceptable 
to the legislatures, on the* ph‘a that they would 
suhseciuently be reduced through, tariff bargain- 


ing. In many cases the subsequent tariff negoti- 
ations failed to reduce the effective rates to a 
level as low as that which had been tontem- 
plated either by the drafters of the tariff law or 
by the legislature itself. 'The adoption h} one 
country of a high tarill obviously intended to 
give leeway for tariff bargaining stimulates other 
countries to raise their tariffs in [preparation for 
the ensuing tariff n<‘gotiations. Even if such 
nt^gotiations result ii\ a reduction (d the rates of 
the effective tariff to a level not higher than tluU 
which would have been adopted in the alp.seiice 
of antici[>alion of tariff bargaining, tlnav is often 
a substantial interval of time during which a 
higher level of tlutit^s prevails. On the other 
hand if any country abstains from tarill bar- 
gaining, even il it follows a free trade or \ery 
low tariff poliev, it deprives itself ot a means of 
retalia ion against discriminations and is likely 
to i.iul that the eoininodit ies in which it is es[Pt‘- 
ei.dlv interested are made* subject to higher rates 
of duty than tlu‘ similar or iiulirei-lly e’('m]>etili\ e 
products f>f other countriis. Attenij'ts under tlu‘ 
aus[>iees of iht* Leauut* of Nations to e heek the 
iqpwaril trend of tarifls or e\en to maintain tlu* 
status ejuo hv me.uis of multinational tarill 
treaties ha\(‘ .so far eithtu* faileel from the start 
or ]ia\e resulted in agreeauents of liimtiul im- 
[portanee, of short duration and of ineom[plete 
execution. Ne\erlheless, giveai llu* failure of 
bilateral tarill bargaining in th(' past to result 
in a lowering of ta.rifl hari’iers and llu' iin[)roha- 
hility of any suhstaniial laritl reductions in the 
near futuie as the oiileoine of unilatt'r.d action, 
the method of multilateral agreements remains 
the onlv procedure which oflers an\ [prospect ol 
success in bringing about a general lowering of 
tarill levels. 

During the period following the Workl War 
more ra]pid adci[Ptations of tariffs to changing 
cireiimslances were secured by a uiimher of dd- 
fcreiit expedients: legislative revision of tariffs 
at shorter intervals, the making ol tarill treaties 
subject to early termination and, more inqpor- 
tant in many countries, the giving to adminis- 
trative authorities of general grants of pow er to 
change the etfeetive tariff rates without [>rior 
reference t(P the legislative authorities. 

■^Jlie first important measure granting author- 
ity to an administrative agency to change the 
tariff rates was section 315 of the United .States 
Tariff Act of 1922, providing for a “flexihle 
tarilfd* 'i’his act authorized the d'arifl C'omiuis- 
sion, upon its owai initiatix e or iqpon recjiiest by 
interested parties, to investigate the costs of 
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production of dutiable commodities in the 
United States and abroad and to report to the 
president what clian^^es in the existing duties, 
upward or downward, would lie necessary to 
etjualize tliese costs. 'Ehe president was then 
authorized to jiroclaiin such change in duties, 
subject to the limitation that no change could 
exceed 50 percent of tlu' statutory rate. I'his 
procedure has been called “scientific” tariff 
making; but while the investigation of differ- 
ences in costs can be coTiducted on a scientific 
level, the basic formula of equalization of co.sts 
as a guitle to tariff jiolicy has no validit\ unless 
it be a scientific objective to supjiress foreign 
trade with approximate c'ompleteness. 'I'he sole 
commercial incentive in foreign trade is the 
differeiux* in the prices of commodities as be- 
tween diflerent countries, and the juices tend 
to corresjiond to the money co.sts r)f jiroduction. 
Effective equalization of foreign with domestic 
costs through tarifl rates would therefore ilestroy 
all motive for the imjiortation of foreign com- 
modities. All that can be said for the formula is 
that once Congress in its wisdom has dt^eided 
wdiat foreign jiroducts should be excluded, the 
formula is fairly well adajUed for the determi- 
nation of the tninimum rate of iluty which will 
suffice for this end. 'The ilexible tarifl has not 
succeeded, as its advocates had hojied, in “taking 
the tariff out of jiolitics” or in jiroviding an 
effective j)rocedure for tlu‘ rajiid anil comjuv- 
hensivi' revision of the tarifl to meet changes in 
coinjietitiN e conditions. Its ni't results Ikim* been 
a comj)aratively small number of changes in 
rates, affecting only a small pro]U)rtion of the 
items in the tariff, with a prejionderance of 
increases in rates o\er decreases. 

The Hritish lm]>ort Unties Act, 1(^32, pro- 
vided for the ajquiinlment of an Imj^oit Duties 
Advisory C'omniittia* and authorized the Treas- 
ury to increase the duties on any commodities, 
subject to limited excejnions, by an amount not 
exceeding that recommended by this committee. 
'Ehis ill form and in execution has already 
proved a much more far reaching measure than 
the American flexible tariff, since it provider 
only for increases of duty, does not set any 
statutory limit to the amount of increase, does 
not restrict the committee or the 'rrcasiiry by 
any formula and subjects the committi'c and the 
Treasury to no limits except that the only com- 
modities on which increased duties can be ap- 
plied are such as were chargeable with the gen- 
eral ad valorem duty in the 1^32 tariff and arc 
either luxury articles or articles produced o»* 


likely to be produced in substantial quantities: 
in the United Kingdom. 

Jn Canada, Australia and South Africa a sub- 
stantial degree of flexibility in tariffs has been 
introduced in the guise of antidumj^ing legis- 
lation, which jKTmits the customs authorities 
whenever a domestic industry is encountering 
stwere competition from imported commodities 
eitfier ti, raise the valuation of the imported 
commodity for diitv purposes regardless of its 
foreign, domestic or exjioit price or to apply 
so-called antidumjiing duties whether dumping, 
strictly i i iter j> reted, is taking j>lace or not 01 
under some circum.stances both to raise the valu- 
ation and to aj^j^ly the extra rates of duty. 

During the war many countries, both bellig- 
erents and neutrals, suj'iplemented their tariffs 
with export and iinjiort licensing and quotas or 
contingents in order to economize shipping, to 
consiTve materials and foodstuffs for essential 
military and civilian use, to control their bal- 
ances of international j^ayments and to check 
trade w ith cTuany eountries. They also maile use 
of these cjuotas as bargaining devices to secure 
sujiplies of essential materials from otlu'r coun- 
trii's, to obtain the use of foreign shijqhng and 
to acijuire means of withholding neutral suj)- 
jilit^s of materials from enemy countries. These 
licensing and (jiiota nu^asures were steadily mod- 
(Tated or abolished as }'>eacetime conditions were 
reestablished, but their number and imj^oitance 
began to grow again even before the world de- 
}>ression made its a]>j^earance; and under the 
stimulus of shrinking foreign trade, fluctuating 
exchanges and severe and jirotracted i:nein})loy- 
meiit they increased raj’jidly^ until in 1^34 in a 
numlxT of countrii‘s and esj)ecially for agricul- 
tural commodities they rivaled or exceeded in 
imjiortance imjiort duties as methods of regu- 
lating foreign trade. 'Jdiey were used t(j preserve 
a given minimum projiortion of the domestic 
market for domestic }>roducers, to j'^rotect na- 
tional currencies against exchange depreciation, 
as a protection against further jirice deflation, 
as bargaining instruments to .secure from other 
countries more favorabli' treatment for exports 
and as elements in programs of national eco- 
nomic planning. They vary so much in form from 
country to countiy and commodity to commod- 
ity as to defy classification, but several distinct 
types predominate. 'J'here is first the simple 
commodity quota or contingent; the quota may 
be a total, or “global,” one or may be pub- 
licly apjiortioned among tin* rcsjiective foreign 
sources of supply. Then there is the exchange 
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quota, Hmitiug imports by controlling the 
amount of foreign funds that accrue from ex- 
ports or otluTwise that may be used to pay for 
imports, d’he exchange (jiiota may be appor- 
tioned by countries, by commodities, by im- 
porters or by a combiTiation of these. Both 
commodity and exchange cjiiotas mav be of the 
barter type, whereby tlie quota assigned to a 
particular country is nuule to de])end on the 
size of that country’s purchases of domestic 
commodities either in general or of a specified 
kind. 'J’here is the “mixing quota,” which need 
not be an import (juota in form; this is a re(|uiie- 
ment that processors use a s])ccihed minimum 
percentage of domestic malerials, as, for ex- 
ample, of wlieat in milling fh>ur. Finally, there 
is the type of cpiota whi*.h makes tlu* grant of 
an import license dejx-ndent upon the juin hase 
hy the importer of a sjHc ified TU'oportion oi the 
similar domestie eommoditv, ;ks illustrated by a 
Laitvian provision recjiiiring the purchase of ten 
tons c>f doniestie sugar lor eacii ion <‘f fo»*eign 
sugar for whose importation license is granted. 
In some cases the quotas are not absolute but 
can lie exceeded upon payment of a higher rate 
of duty on the excess. 

The quota method has spread because of its 
important administrative advantages over ordi- 
nary tariffs, especially in dealing w ith cmc^rgency 
conditions. The quotas are rarely if ever fixed 
by statute and are ordinarily therefore siibjc'ct 
to administrative discretion. 'Flicy are thus 
quickly adaptable to changed conditions. Quci- 
tas can be used to control the volume ot imports 
or the domestic prices of the commodities in 
nuestion or the balance of payments, with much 
greater precision and rapidity than can ordinary 
import duties. Tliey are powerful bargaining 
instruments. They serve in at least two ways 
to evade treaty obligations when these appear 
troublesome. First, it is an o]H:n question 
whether most-favored-nation jdedges apply to 
import quotas in the alisence of express {provi- 
sion; and attem]Pts to find a uniforin, reasonable 
and sinq'ile formula for ecpiality of treatment 
with res{^ect to quotas seem destined to fail. It 
is {possible moreover to conceal discriminations 
in quotas by refraining from public assignment 
of national quotas and by ap{-)ortioning them 
through mani{')ulation of the distribution of in- 
dividual import licenses. Secondly, they make 
possible additional restriction of imports even 
when the import duties have been bound or 
consolidated, by treaty. There are also disad- 
/amages c-onnected with the use of the quota 
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method. It is a delicate instniment and requires 
skilful and honest administration if commercial 
disorganization is not to result, and the neces- 
sity of a|>|^ortioning the quotas among rival 
importers ojpcns the way to wholesale eorriqp- 
tion. When the quotas are used for bargaining 
puqposes, there inevitably results a dis{pr()p()r- 
tionate restriction of triangular trade, which is 
not obviouslv more disad\ antageous than bilat- 
eral tratle; and tlu^ barter quota system presses 
with s]>ecial and imdest‘rved severity on coun- 
tries whose imports ha|P|>en to come only in 
slight degree from the countries to w^hich its 
exports mainly go. 

'I'ht .ariety of forms which imjport duties 
tak<‘ is gnxii, and new forms are constantly 
making their ap{>carancc. It is {possible here only 
to describe briefly the more iin{P()rtant variants. 
Ad wiiorem and sjpccilic duties are dealt W'ith 
in a se{)arate article under that title; and dunqp- 
ing, exchange dumping and bounty counter- 
vailing duties are tliscussetl in tlie article on 
dunq^ing. 'Fhc tlutv on a manufactured com- 
modity often hieludes an element, knowm as a 
compensatory duty, intended to ollset for d{)- 
mestic manufaciurt^s tlu‘ Jiigher costs of the raw^ 
materials used in their manufacture resulting 
from the inqport duties on these raw' materials. 
In American and C’anadian tariff {practise the 
compensatory tluty is generally made o(iual to 
the duty which would be levied on the raw 
materials if imported. In many cases, however, 
the raw materials actually used are of tlomestic 
origin and their {price does not exceed the for- 
eign {Price by the full amcpunt of the duty. In 
some instances the domestic raw' material is 
even clu‘a{Per than the foreign and is an export 
commodity. 'Fhe com{pensatory duty therefore 
frequently conceals an additional measure of 
pnptection to the domestic manufacturer. The 
British Horticultural Products (Hmcrgcncy Cus- 
toms Duties) Act, 1932, established seasonal 
duties on {products w'hich ri {pen earlier in foreign 
countries than in Fingland and thus arc siqp- 
posed to skim the cream off the English market 
Ipy their earlier ap{pearance; in Canada the same 
result of a degree of protection varying with the 
season is attained by ap{plication of arbitrarily 
higher valuations for customs purposes hy the 
customs authorities, so that the imported com- 
modities are sulpjeclcd Ipoth to higher efiective 
ordinary rates of duty anvl to so-called anti- 
dunqping surtaxes. Australia in its 1921-22 tariff 
law introduced the device of deferred duties, 
intended to encourage the establishment of new 
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industries, which were actually to be applied 
only when tlit* domestic industries were able to 
supjdy substantial (jiiantities of the commodities 
in (|U(‘stioii. 

In llu‘ (‘arly tarills of the ITnited States and 
in other old tariff laws are to be found /one 
duties, or tlutii‘s paraded accordinii; to the dis- 
tance of the countrv of origin. 'The purpose of 
such dilierenliation cannot easily be determined, 
and such duties are now rare. Resembling in 
form at least tliis t\peof regional difierentiation, 
howe\er, are tlic pro\ isions for lower duties on 
jirodiiets originating in limited zones along the 
front K‘rs, which were common in tlie days when 
land transportation was difhcult, have just been 
re\i\ed under an old treaty in the so-called 
( h‘ne\'a /one aiul survived until recent years in 
otiii-i localities. 'I’lie various j^roposals in recent 
years for baltic, Ralkan, central JuiixijH^an and 
even Kurnpean customs unions or jwefertuitial 
arrangements lia\e also aimed at differentiation 
of duties on <'sst‘ntiail\ a geographical basis. 

A sliding scale dutv is a duty, specific or ad 
valorem, where llu‘ specific rat(‘ jier unit or the 
percent r.ite ad \alor(‘in is made to vary, usually 
imersely, stages or contmuousl\, with tlie 
market jiricc* of tlie commodity in <|uestion. 'The 
Ihiglish corn laws from if»f)0 to iS.^b are the 
important histoiical e\amj>U‘s of im|>ort ihities 
of this t\pe; and Ba\aria (iS^h), Sweden (1N30), 
I’Vance { oS^i), I lolland-Relgium (1834-31;;) and 
Portugal ( 1837) for a time followed the Ihiglish 
example in their imjHirt duti<*s on gram. Sliding 
scale imjiort duties art* rare toda\ , but when the* 
American t;tril] act of 11)30 was in jirocess of 
enactment, the adoption of such a duty on sugar 
was seriouslv consitiered. 'The purpose of .sliding 
scale tiuties is to assort* to tlomeslic producers 
a stable (or minimum) price for their jiroduct 
which will be indepeiulent of the variations in 
the worltl market ]U-ice. Students of the ICnglish 
corn laws ha\e almost univer.sally conclutled 
that thcN' tailed to accomplish this pur]K>.se, anti 
thert* has been a tendency to infer from this 
sup]>ost‘d lailurt* that sliding scale duties are 
nect‘ssarily inellective as a price stabilizing de- 
vict*. Rut the early English corn laws wxu'e crude 
and badly designetl. It is impossible to deter- 
mine from their rates what domestic price they 
aimed at, and they suffered from the defect that 
the j’lrice upon which the rate of duty was made 
to de]>end was tlie ilomestic instead of the for- 
eign price. Ibitil the Napoleonic wars Juigland 
was still on an export basis w ith respect to gram 
ui good haiwest years, and at such times impor^^ 


duties were bound to fail as regulators of tlie 
domestic price. The corn law^s moreover suf- 
fered from slack and corrupt administration, 
hinder the improved but still imperfect 1842 
corn law, which historians have tended to neg- 
lect, the annual average price of wheat in Eng- 
land from 1843 to 1845 inclusive varied only 
within the surprisingly narrow limits of $1.50 
and Si. 54 a bushel. The corn laws were re- 
jiealed in 1846, not because they had failed to 
stabilize grain pric*es but because the ])olicy of 
agricultural protection was abandoned. For a 
commodity where domestic output would be 
substantially below dome.stic consumiition at the 
p>rice level desired, there is no obvious reason 
why a properly designed .sliding scale duty could 
not effecti\ely stabilize the domestic ])rict*. 

Where treaty obligation or public o]>inion 
stands in the way of levying or increasing duties 
to the extent dt*sired bv the government, it is 
often possible to restrict imports by other dt*- 
vices. These substitutes for imjiort iluties, often 
referred to as indirect protection or as admin- 
istrative ]>rotection, may tak(‘ the form of: 
arbitrary valuations for customs jnirposes, as 
notoriously in Canada; boycotts of foreign goods 
in government purchases and contracts; con- 
sumer boycotts instigated by the government, 
as in the cast* of the Chinese boycotts antf the 
government subsidized “Buy British" camjiaign 
in England; Inirileiisome marks of origin re- 
ejuirements, as notably in the United States; 
embargoes tm iTn]>orts of vegetable or animal 
products in the guise of sanitary regukitions; 
preferential railway rates for domestic commodi- 
ties; or costly or troubU'some customs for- 
malities. 

As tarilfs grow higher and more protectivx* in 
aim, they tend to become more detailed in the 
classification or “specialization" of commotlities 
and rates, jvarticularly where the duties are jire- 
dominantly specific in form. It has often been 
charged that specialization of rates has been 
carried to its pre.sent extent largely in order to 
evaile most-favored-nation obligations. There 
are only a few well authenticated instances, how- 
ever, of deliberate specialization to this end, and 
the increasing specialization of rates can be 
explained adequately on otluT less objectionable 
grounds. It is significant in this connection that 
the United States, which has engaged in tariff 
bargaining to only a very limited extent, has 
steadily increased the degree of specialization in 
its tariff and has carried it about as far as any 
other country 
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'J'o prevent importers from forestalling an non-competitive commodities, such as coffee, 
impending increase of duties announced in a tea and tin, which arc important artic les of 
bill hut not yet enacted into law, a number of import. 

countries pro\'ide by a standing law that during Tariff measures are cverywliere framed and 
the interval between the introduction of a gov- enacted by substantially the same procedures 
eminent bill proposing to raise existing rates of followed in connection with other fiscal or reve- 
duty and its final enactment into law, the com- nue measures. In the l-nited States, f(»r instance, 
modities affected shall be subject to interim the standard procedure is for a tariff bill to be 
duties equal to the proposed higher rales, the drafted hy (or for) the House Wavs and Means 
excess over the hitherto ]>revailing rates to be Committee after pui>lie hearings, then ] *i t\sentt‘d 

refunded if the increases should not be adopted, to the House, where alter being fre<-ly subjected 

Jn Cjreat Britain such provision is now supple- to amendment it is voted on and if j^assed is 

menled by a measure which empowers the eiis- sent on to the Senate. There it goes to the 

toms authorities at any time within three months Finance Committee, Avhich usually als(> holds 

of the pr^'sentation of a forthcoming budget bill public hearings, revises the House bill exten- 

to refuse entry of goods in exrt ss ol the amoi: Ills siveb .ind sn!)Tnits it to the Senati* for further 

which appear to them “t(> be reasonable def.c- amendment and ]uissag<‘. The bill tlien goes to 

cries in tlie circumstances.'" iheConfereneeC’ommitteeof both house's, w liere 

'J'here is no aceeptal^le way of making a pn*- further changes are made, ll tlieii is resubmitted 

cise quantitaUN’e comparison f)f the “height” of to both houses and if ])asseil by them is s<*nt 

tariffs as betwi'cn countries or for the same to the president lor fus acceptance or rejection, 

eoiintry at different periods, if by height is But eomprehensi\ (‘tariff* re\ ision is an i‘\trenu‘ly 

Tueant the extent to which thetaritl is restrictive arduous and complicated task, demanding, if it 

of imports. Where the costs of prodiicti(Ui at is to be efficie ntly accomjdished, a gU‘at mass of 

home and abroad diller by a small margin, a low tedmieal and economic information about the 

rate of iluty may suffice to ])rcvent a large nature of commodities, price and cost eondi- 

volume of trade. ] f a sim]>le average of the rates tioiis, trade relations with other countries, treaty 

of duly specified in the tariff is used, all tlie obligations and other matters. In most other 

tariff items carry equal weight in the computa- countries the drafting ol tarill legislation is an 

tion, although their c‘Conomic importanc‘e will executive matter and is in the hands of a goverii- 

vary greatly. If the rates are Aveightc'd by the ment department which has a permanent tcch- 

importaiicc of the commodities in tlie import nical staff e(}uip[)ed to cany out this function, 

trade, a duty so high as to exercise a prohibitive and amendments oflercd by individual mcanlxTs 

effect on imports wall carry U'ss weight than a of the legislative bodies cannot be submitted to 

low' re\'cnuc duty on an important nou-competi- a vote without the eonscail of the governmcait. 

live commodity. If the rates are weighted by the In the Ibiiled States, however, the drafting of 

importance of the eominodities in domestic eon- tariff measuies is a ]>rer()gati\e of Congress 

sumption, purely revenue duties wBich do not which it insists upon retaining. A succession of 

seriously affect the course of trade, protective executive agencies charged with the duty of 

duties prohibitive of import and nominal duties investigation and in some c ases of ad\ice on 

which because they apj)ly to commodities that tariff matters, the Revenue Commission of iNb5- 

would not be imported even in the absence of 66, the C'ommissioner of Revemity i<S6()-'70, the 

any duty 011 imports have no effect whatsoever, ^J’arifl Commission, i(S82, and tlu* 1 ariff Board, 

are all given equal upright if the commodities i(;09-T2,wereshortlived,Congressc‘ilheral>ol- 

to which they apply are of equal importance in ishing them or failing to kt‘ep tliem alive 

domestic consumption. 'I'he percentage of im- because they were responsible to the president 

ports admitted free of duty, although commonly instead of to Congress or were associated w ith 

used as a measure of the severity of tariffs, is an a previous administration whicli had gone out 

esj^ccially misleading index, since such percent- of power or were supposed to he partisan, or 

age may be high, as in the United States, not had failed to produce acceptable results and 

because the tariff is low in any significant sense they had no significant influence on the course 

but because the height of the duties on poten- of tariff policy or even on the technical cjuality 

tially competitive commodities is such as to of tariff legislation. In 19 ih, however, in re- 

restrict their import to small amounts and be- spouse to a w ide belief that the economic trans- 
cause no revenue duties are levied on strictly formation resulting from the World War would 
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make necessary more efficient and more sys- 
tematic means of providing the information 
essential for inU lligent legislation on tariff mat- 
ters, Congress adopted, as part of the revenue 
act of that year, a jiro vision for the creation ol 
a non-partisan tariff commission, consisting of 
six commissioners appointed by the president 
as well as a sul)stantial technical and clerical 
staff, which was to serve Congrt“ss and the presi- 
dent as a fact finding agency but was not to have 
administrative functions. Presitlent Wilson ap- 
pointed as commissioners a distinguished and 
able group, wath an outstanding economist, Pro- 
fessor 'Paiissig, as chairman. Until ig22 the 
commission was in fact a research organization 
with high scientific standards, and its publica- 
tions were of exceptional quality. Py the Tariff 
Act of ig22, how'cver, the Tariff C'ommission 
was assigned the administratixe function of find- 
ing the rates of duty which would equalize costs 
under the flexible tariff provisioti enacted in the 
same year; and this task, with its inevitable 
political entanglements, for a time overshad- 
owed the more purely research activities of the 
commission. Bad apjK)intnients, int<Tnal dis- 
sension, the exercise of illegitimate jiressure on 
members of tlu' commission by the president 
and the defects of the formula in which the 
commission was obliged to find adecjuati^ guid- 
ance for its tariff ecpialization actixities letl to 
an impairment of morale and a distinct lowering 
of standards, later sornexvbat improved. 'Phe 
influence of the commission .since its foundation 
on the more technical pha.ses of tariff legislation, 
however, has been substantial and by unix^ersal 
acknowledgment beneficial. 

In other countri<*s where tariff measures are 
drafted in government departments having per- 
manent technical staffs, there is less need for 
such an organization as the United States 'I ariff 
Commission. In Great Britain, however, and in 
most of the British dominions somewhat siinilai 
agencies have been created, wdiose main func- 
tion usually is the administratiem of the flexible 
features of the tariff laws but which also, as, for 
example, in the case of the Australian Tariff 
Board, report on more fundamental questions 
of tariff policy aitti on the mode of operation of 
existing tariff legislation. There is as yet, how- 
ever, no parallel elsexvhere of the extensive re- 
search staff of the United States d ariff Com- 
mission nor, as far as permanent official agencies 
are concerned, of the comprehensive studies 
wdiich it has published. 

It is foolish I0 expect that the tariff can ever 


be *‘taken out of politics” through tlie transfer 
to a non-part i.san agency f)f the task of tariff 
revisicjn. J legislatures may delegate tariff revi- 
sion to special agencies, as in the case of the 
British Import Duties Adxdsory Committee set 
up in 1932, but such an agency will be permitted 
to operate only as long as its personnel is sym- 
pathetic with and carries out the policy which 
the majority party in the legislature approves; 
and the impression which it may give to the 
uninformed of being a non-]')artisan agency may 
enable it to execute on behalf of its political 
spon.sors a more extreme policy than the latter 
would dare to apply tlirectly. Ciiven the objec- 
tives of the legislature, a scientific tariff can be 
conceded in the sense that it is as xvell designed 
to attain these ends as objcxrtive investigation 
and technically com])etent economic analysis can 
make it. But there is no scieiitilic metluxl of de- 
termining what objectives the legislature ought 
to wish to serx by means of tariffs, nor is there 
much likelihood that legislatures aiul econo- 
mists ean ex er be brought into substantial agree- 
ment as to xvhat are the most effective means of 
attaining anv objectives or as to what will prob- 
ably be the consequences of the means actually 
employed. 
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TASTE. That the lerin for discrimination in 
ait, dress and condiiel sbo;i{<! be iht name of one 
of tlie senses is no accidtail of Iiistory. It is 
rootetl in the formal analogy of taste in food 
with taste in aesthetic aiul social objects. 'I'aste 
is the “choosing” sen.se. It is the typical con- 
text of imnu'diate ami nnrellecting judgments of 
the acccfitable and the* imaccej'>table. (.roverning 
the admission or rejection of food, it makes no 
intermediate discriminations but only ab.solute 
decisions. In its relation to appetite the sense of 
taste is akso the locus of refinetl stimulation and 
diversified individual pleasure, which depend 
on the (juality and variety oi food. 

The exten.sion of the c()iice]>t of taste to ail, 
dress, manners and conduct reflects the exist- 
ence of conflicting appeals and v aried individual 
inclinations in these fichls. Such choices are 
possible as a persistent condition only in highly 
devclopctl societies, with competing individuals 
and classes, secularized arts, mobile .standards 
and a diversity of goods, ddie exercise oi taste, 
that is, the act of judging, becomes an important 
event or practise among the individuals of the 
dominant cla.ss who arc occupied mainly wath 
plea.siire and for whom consumption and di.s- 
play, as affirmations of rank and personal worth, 
impose a con.stanl concern with fashions and the 
qualities of precious or refined objects. In such 
societies taste has a broad and a restricted mean- 
ing: the first, in the plural and indclinite sense of 
s})ecial appetites or inclinations (tastes); the 
second, in the more definite culogi.stic sense of 
refined discrimination and conformity to an 
ideal canon in art or conduct (good taste), d’his 
can be illustrated by the distinction between a 
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taste for poetry and taste in pcKlry. The two are 
related in so far as certain tastes are regarded as 
meritorious, ajiart from the specific discrimina- 
tion within that taste; for the taste is itself con- 
sidered a kind of choice among a variety of tastes 
of uncijual value. Where podrv is common to 
everyone and where tlie same songs art‘ com- 
monly enjoyed, as in a primitive groujA the 
concept of taste is hardly present. In modern 
s( 3 cieties, on the other hand, not all refined dis- 
crimination constitutes tasti*. 'The ehnices t)f an 
arti.san or peasant, however subtle or exact, are 
not considered acts of ta.stc, unless they apply to 
objects valued by tin* leisure ckiss or to situations 
of reiaxctl enjoyment and polite intercourse. 
Tast^‘ is identified with good taste and good 
taste W'ith lilt* taste of the uj>per class, just as 
“high society” and haitt niomiv become society 
and tl.t‘ world. ( iood taste })ertains to “a certain 
dencatt‘ pleasure of the dii nitnide'^ (Moii- 
te.se j 11 icu). 

in so far as the dominant class bcliewes that 
its conduct and interests do not issue from ex- 
terior conij'^iilsions, like the condiiet of the lower 
elas.ses, hut from i-onsiderations of the ae.sthelic 
pleasure of frtv indiv itluals, the eoneepl of good 
taste is extended to the huger activity of the 
ela.ss. Even virtue and religion may tlien be in 
good (»r bad lastty juid political ideas may be 
evaluated in the sam(‘ sjuril. ( jood taste becomes 
the aestlicties of eoiulucl, the ajAitnde for man- 
ners and pf>lileiu“.ss, the knowledg(‘ of the formal 
practises, ilu* arts anti choiet‘s most f.ivorahle to 
the enjoyment of tlie conditions of upper class 
life. It is TH)t et|uivalcnt mtTcly to etiquette, 
which cf)nsists of the formalities governing fixed 
situations (ah hough lap.ses from etitpiettc are 
errors of taste), but ap]dit‘s akst) to the main- 
tenance of agreeable sociability in novel siliia- 
tions where etitjuetle and morals are not con- 
cerned. It corresponds to tact in difficult per- 
sonal encoimlers and constrains individuals from 
aggressiveness and ostentation in groups as- 
sembled for a eominon pleasure. It is not arbi- 
trary or personal and can tlierefore be rational- 
ized as a body of objective ])rinciples derived 
from the nature of man and of civili/tal .society. 
Like other truths, the laws of taste are acquired 
but gradually and only through the progress of 
society; hence the notion of true taste especially 
iu art as a connoisseurship parallel to knowledge 
in science, and the common aristocratic descrip- 
tion of social progrt'ss as the progress of taste, 
realizi‘d by the uj>per class. 

Good taste is fixed through education and life 
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in a socially closed and fairly homogeneous 
groiip/rhose who enter from without cannot 
have the comjdi‘te experience which makes cer- 
<^ain practises possible without thought. They 
lack the ilirectness of taste which is common to 
the closed circltx K<‘t|uiring long cultivation, 
the abscTiccof good taste betrays the parvenu, and 
recjuiring wealth and leisure it ex poses the eco- 
nomically declassed. It is acce.ssible only to those 
of a certain standard of living and u]d>ringing, 
hardly to the poor and the pnnincial. Hence 
good taste becomes a canon of exclusiwness and 
lapsi‘slromit , w lu therof iiulu idiialsorof nations, 
are idtuitified with social or cultural inferiority. 
\holations are stainjied as barbarous, \iilgar, 
plebeian, boorish, cheap and mean. XOltaire 
expressc'd the \ieu of the I'rcnch aristocracy of 
liis lime when he wrote that “true taste has been 
conhiu^d to eertain countries in luirope.’’ 'I'lie 
possibility of good taste is sometimes conceded 
10 a coTiimoner as a sort of inborn talent or 
gtaiius; this concession gives a natural basis to 
the aristocratic pretension to innate superiority. 
Ihit when the tastes of the upper class are a])- 
projinated by the lower, these tastes are con- 
sidered \ulgari'/ed and the upper class accjuires 
new tastes which are inacci-ssible to tlu‘ lower 
aiul e\})ress a siijurior wealth, leisure and 
cultivation. 

Such approj^riation of tast(‘s is inevitable, 
either because of the constant ndations of master 
and .servants and the role of the servants in pre- 
]Kiring the homes and the functions of the rich 
and in raising their young or because the wealth 
of the u]>per class depends on manufacturing 
and commercial enterprises, which grow with 
the extensif)!! of various tastes among th(' lower 
classes, d'he imfiorters of tea and silk cannot 
frown ujH)n the consumption of tea and .silk by a 
lower class but will re.ser\e for themselves 
choicer aiul less accessible goods. 1ti a mobile 
society the tastes of the rich exerci.se a deep 
attraction on the lower classes; and this imita- 
tion, where it is connei:ted with the acceptance 
of the cultural superiv)ritv of the rich, reenforces 
a conservative depemleiicv on the latter and 
loyalty to the existing structure of society. 
Strong o[>positions between classes, diflei'enccs 
in economic interest, crystallize diffei'ences of 
taste even in such things as clothing and 
manners. 'ra.stt‘s become symbols or slogans, 
clear signs of partisanship. The tastes pecidiar to 
the enemy are therefoi'e stigmas and are decrieil 
as lacking in ta.ste, if the lack of taste has become 
a sign of inferiority. The Uiste of the discredited 


upper cla.ss in periods of social antagonism is 
attacked as decadent and .sterile, hut a newly 
established pow'er may imitate the taste of an 
older aristocracy to legitimize its own superi- 
ority. 

The taste of the dominant class is also affected 
Iw its stable or defensiv e i*elation to other classrs. 
When defensi\e, good taste may becoiTie the 
pre.ser\ation of traditional modes and forms and 
the avoidance of the new*; when stable or pro- 
gre.ssi\'e, it may admit aiul e\en welcome nov- 
elty. (h)od taste is then the choiev of the unos- 
tentatious, the unpretentious, in ikwv fashions 
begotten b}' the leisure class itself. But good 
fa.ste is essentially conservative, for while it is 
poor taste to be behind the times, it is still worse 
to be ah(‘ad. 'The concept of iIk* tasteful (unlike 
the fast)) e\])resses the c()Tiser\ ati\ e sense of 
taste; it reftTs to the discnx't and n'straiiuxl and 
conventional in art. d\vo tasti's can coexist 
within the same class, like the ^^raud and juiit 
of the eighteenth century — the mie, official, 
dignified and conservative*, tlu* other, informal 
and liglit. I’his may be due to a real divisiem 
within the dominant class or to a liierarchy of 
tastes within a single* groiij), aelapte*el to varied 
occasions and ])ur])oses. 

Sine'e tastes are a body of jirae^tises deiKmelent 
on the wealth and ]>ower of a class, the*y are ex- 
tremely re*sponsi\e to e\ (‘ly force that affee’ts the 
material condition of the class, 'fhe larger 
changes in artistic taste, w hich are called period 
styles, like the Empire style, the style of Tonis 
xy, the Biedermeier, are clearly related to the 
ideologies and situations of the dominant class. 
The style undergoes an internal tlevelopment 
following tht* gem*ral tendencies and interests 
of the group in w hich this style functions. Like 
tile iieoclassic, it may be insurgent anti moralistic 
at hnst and later jiurely oflieial anti weak. 'I'hc 
importanct* of cla.ss in taste may be seen readily 
in the dillerenees between peasant and court 
arts in the same region; siieb dillerenees tran- 
scend ethnic uniformities. And the importance 
t)f the general mobility of society for the changes 
in taste may be seen in the relatiyc fixity of styles 
in historical cultures with stable institutions and 
economy, as in Egypt. 7 dic analogies of art styles 
to manners are due to their common locus in a 
given culture, class and historical situation and 
the clo.se interrelations of functions of art and 
social intercourse in a particular class. Certain 
elements of taste, forms of courtesy, artistic and 
intellectual interests, various amenities of life, as 
progressive acauisitions of society, persist far 
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beyond the class or culture in which they arose, 
if they are successful in rej^ulatinj^ human inter- 
course and in satisfying enduring human needs. 

Although taste is itself dependent on the pro- 
ductivity of society and the economic system, it 
has also an important place in the economy. The 
development of varied and refined apyx^tites 
promotes the production of luxuries, which in 
turn enUiils the extension of trade, colonialism, 
new home industries and techncilogical progress. 
This is illustrated by the part played in modern 
economy by the production and distribution of 
tea, coffee, tobacco, alcoholic drinks, silks, yier- 
fumes, automobiles, objects of art and by the 
raj>id changes of fashion in clothing. Travel for 
jdeasure is a taste (inseyiarable from shopy)ing 
and luxury) which is imjiortant in the balance of 
international trade. Writers of tlu* eighteenth 
century considered the tastes of the rich the real 
mainspring of yirosperity. Tiuiustries rose and 
disapyicared with the taste for certain objects, 
'rhe widely difiused taste for luxuries, like 
wines or silks or porcelains, may be the (xxmomic 
mainstay of a large region. Idie prestige of the 
taste of a countiT in matters of art is the source 
of its market; and the resemblance of goods to 
those used liy tlie mo.st accredited members of 
an aristocracy has a great influence uyion their 
.sale among the middle classes and is an imy^or- 
tant element in advertising. Where uniqueness 
or no\'elty is an element of tiste, the standard- 
ization of' goods made for yioyiular consumyition 
operates between syiecial limits which affect 
technicyiie and the organization of labor. 

Mi.vfr Sciiapiro 

Srr : CONVENTIONS, So(aAi.; Fa.siiH)N; Etiqukttk; 
Conditt; Di c’adi'nt’i-.; Art; l.n i:rati re; Drf.s.s; 
Lexiaiv; C’rii r ism, Social. 

^TATISHCHEV, VASILY NIKITICH (i68f>- 
1750), Russian historian and administrator. Ta- 
tislichcv served as an officer in the Russian army 
from lyot; to 1720, visiting in the course of his 
duties Poland, Germany, Holland and Sweden. 
He revisited the latter country in 1723-27 for 
the }')urpose of engaging foreign engineers and 
scientists. His administrative work was centered 
in the eastern provinces, sparsely settled and 
barely touched by civilization; he was in charge 
of the state mining and smelting works in the 
Urals and in Siberia and served as governor of 
the Orenburg and the Astrakhan territories, 
mayqnng out settlements and fortifications and 
pacifying the native tribes. 1 le managed, how- 
ever, to take a hand in politics. At the accession 
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of Anna Ioannovna in 1730 he sided with the 
lower nobility, who disapj>rovcd of the “con- 
ditions'" imposed on the empress I'^y the aristo- 
cratic oligarchy. Although a convinced believer 
in the beneficence of absolutism for a country as 
VTist and unenlightened as Russia, he drafted the 
constitutional jiroject known as that of Prince 
Cherkassky, providing for two chambers — one 
aristocratic and one representative of the gentry 
as a w'holc — to advise the czarina in matters of 
legislation and administration. In addition to 
administrative duties T'atishchev was given the 
task of y'* reparing a historical gcograyihy of 
Russia. He tompiled as a result an encyeloj'iaedia 
(Lexikon ro siysky, 3 vols., St. Petersburg 1793), 
mainly geograydue, left unfinished at letter K, 
and a histor} oi Russia to 1533 (Jsforiya rossiy- 
skaya, vols. i -hi Moscow 1768-74, vol. iv St. 
Petershu 'g 1784, vol. v Moscow^ i‘848), an iin- 
critict I but comydetc collation in slightly mod- 
ernized language of all tlic ancient chronicles 
known at the time, with an introduction on the 
origins of Russia based on foreign sources. 

'Patishchev belongetl to the first generation 
of intellectuals, v\ho were encouraged by Peter 
the (Jreat to transplant to Russia the eulightcn- 
ment and y^nictical efficiency of the West. His 
j'lhilosoy'iliical outlook was that of utilitarianism 
borrowed from tlie founders of the doctrine of 
natural law^ and natural religion —Grotius, 
Pufendorf, J. (L Walch (author of Philoso- 
[yhisches Lexicon) and others. His opy'»osition to 
religious traditionalism is reflected in his 
“T cstament” {Dukhovnaxa , St. Petersburg 1773, 
improved cd. Kazan 18S5; French translation by 
R. P. j. IVIartynof, Paris i860), which abounds 
also in advice on estate management; his belief 
in education y^ermcates the Ras^ovor dvukh 
priyateky o poize naiik / uchilishckc (Utility of 
science and the schoid, Moscow^ i<887), wdiich 
advocates an extensive system of secular schools 
for the gentry to be maintained from monastery 
funds otbci-wise wasted. In so far as it is original 
the Jstoriya too is rationalist and yiraginatic; it 
shows that Russia y')rosy’»ered under autocracy 
before 1132 and after the accession of Ivan III 
and declined under arisUKtatic rule. Like all 
Tatishchev ’s WTitings it exhibits the strong sense 
of practical reality which he develoyied during 
his long and arduous administrative career. 

Paul Miliukov 

Consult: Popov, N. A., I^. N. Tatishchev i c^o vremya 
n'atishchov and his time) (Moscow 1 H 61 ); Pcstuzhev- 
Riumin, K. N., Hio^rafii t hharakterisliki (Biojj:raphiea 
and characteristics) (St. P«tersbur»» iSSz) p. 1-1*775 
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Miliukov, X., Cjla 7 'niV(i Uuhrwva ruts/ioy istorith- 
cs'koy nns/i (Main currents of Kusvian InstonoL^rapliy) 
(2ncl ccl. Moscow i8<)S)p.20 31, J03-0O, 123, 131 33. 

'I\\X ADMIXIS'ERATION is iipplkd taxa- 
tion. 1 l cnihratfs the entire procedure from the 
initial dctenninalion ol the tax obligation under 
any tax law to the etiforcemeiit of penalties for a 
dcfaidt on that obligation. As such it is estab- 
lished partly by the legislation imposing the 
taxes and partly by the rules atul regulations that 
may he promulgated by administrative officers. 
Although it is ordinaril\ regarded as a minis- 
terial function, it is cotistantly subject to re\iew' 
and possible correction by the courts, for the ai-t 
ot taxation aKvays invoKt's the taking of private 
wealth for jniblie uses and the taxpayer is en- 
titk‘d at cAcry turn to the protection allorded by 
the constitution. 

While the organi'/ation, the forms and the 
]>rocc‘durt‘ ol tax administration var) greatly 
with dificrent taxes and jurisdictions, tie/ essen- 
tial ste])s are th(‘ same in all cases. 'The first in- 
volves the determination of th(‘ meaning and ap- 
plic'ation of tlu* tax law, This pliase of tax ad- 
mini.stration may be performed by the issuance 
of formal regulations or of detailed instruetjons 
to taxpaycTs and olficials, or it may be carried 
out informally through personal c( ml (‘fences and 
office correspondence, h'ederal and st<ite tax 
admini.slralion has been (diaracteri/c'd increas- 
ingly in recent years by the jMiblicatioti of regu- 
lations, manuals and other formal instructions. 
Ihiblic authority nowhere makes this funda- 
nuMital st<‘p suliicientlv thorough to ol)\iate the 
apparent necessity of republishing the n-gula- 
tions, with annotations, as pri\'ate commercial 
ventures. 

The seconil step, the determination of the lax 
obligation und(‘r the law , constitutes the essence 
of taK administration ami involves several proc- 
esses: as.sessment, which means the determina- 
tion of the tax base; establishment of the tax 
rate, il tliis is not fixed in the tax act; computa- 
tion of the lax due; and review, lilacli of the.se 
j)rocesses may involve highly technical qualifi- 
cations on the ])art of tlu‘ personnel engaged in 
tax admini.stration. Much of the difficulty en- 
countered in taxation ari.ses from the compli- 
cated and controversial issues involved in one or 
another of these jwocesses. 

Cirral differences exist under various tax hnvs 
in the formality and complexity of the several 
processes by which the tax obligation is de- 
termined The a.sse.ssment may be made by 
trained specialists or it may be left largely to the 


taxpayer, with the official acting merely as 
receiver of the tax returns. Both of these ex- 
tremes may be found in the o])cration of almost 
any tax. At this point the tax administrator is, 
often obliged to recognize tlie force of public 
sentiment, which may support, for example, a 
strict assessment of incomes but not of some 
iorriis of personal [)roperty. 

Most of the auxiliary devices of tax ad- 
ministration (‘xist in eonnection wath the assess- 
ment. Thus under the j^roperty tax good ad- 
ministration requires a comprehensive system of 
r(‘Cords by whicli relative values may be de- 
termined and an approjwiatc system of })ropcrtv 
cla.ssilication, cwn if all j'»ropcrl\ is to In* taxed at 
a uniforni rate. I'lidcr tlic income tax, informa- 
tion returns are u.sed exlensi\elv as a means of 
clu'clving tlu‘ accuracy of taxjuycrs’ statements, 
and a ralbtT elalK)ralt‘ sy.sttan ol c.spionagc is 
maintained for tin* purpose of enforcing a com- 
]dcte return of dutiable goods under the tariff 
act. “'Tax ferrets" h.i\c been cmplo\cd in a fewv 
states to discover the owners of intangible 
projH'rly. 

When the tax rates are ej^ablisbcd in the tax 
law, the administrator's only ta.sk is the de- 
termination of tilt' app)ropriak‘ rates under the 
given eireumstances of the return. Broperty tax 
rates are an aggregat(‘ of all the rat(‘s k‘vied for 
the purpose of various overla])})ing jurisdictions, 
such as tile municijiality, the school district, the 
county and often the state, 'fihe ffiial ratt* cannot 
be determined until after the budgets of the 
several units have been established. 

CkimpiitalioTi of tlie tax due may bemad(‘ti‘n- 
tati\ely by the taxpayer uuder anv tax for which 
the rate is set in tlie tax act, .subject always to 
clerical \enficalion by the examiners of the 
return. In tlu' jiropcrty tax and in some kinds of 
bu.siiic.ss and exei.se taxes the original tax compu- 
tation is made in the office to which the returns 
are rendered, aiul a tax bill is sent to each tax- 
payer. 

"Idle process of R‘\'iew^ may he either ad- 
ministrative or judicial. In so far as taxation 
questions are taken into the courts, the matter is 
carried outside tlu: field of administration as 
such, although the court’s decision may involve 
subsequent action by the tiix administrator in 
the immediate case and in all later cases. Re- 
quests for a review of admini.strative action may 
arise at any stage of tax determination, but they 
are made most frequently in connection with the 
assessment. Once the correctness of tlu. assess- 
ment has been established, the rcmaiifing steps 
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in delcrmiiiinp: the lax ohli^^ation are not likely 
to involve serious diirerences between the tax- 
j')ayer and the adininistratne oflicer. Since 
assessment is so largely a matter ('f fact finding 
better tax administration tends to regard the 
review of assessments as primarily a ministerial 
rather than a judicial I'unction. The superior ad- 
ministrati\'e ofhcers will have or should haw the 
facilities and (jiialihcations for testing the cor- 
rectness of assessments made bv their sub- 
ordinates, whether it be a question of property 
valuation, of the amount of taxable income or of 
the duliable \alue of imports. Tbider any system 
of res]>onsible government the courts are ac- 
cepted as tlie linal interprctcas <tf constitutional 
meaning and legislative intenl anil the ac. 
ministrator is bound b\ these ini crnretat ions 
even if he does not agree with them Ans of tlic 
fact ual aspects ol taxation nnn in\ oK e qiR\stions 
ol constitutional meaning or of Icgislatnc intent 
and thus lead to litigation; but \[ is better always 
to exhaust tin* agencies of adnnnislrati\ e review 
and adjustnu'nt i)clor(‘ iwsorl to liie courts for 
dcttaanination of complicated (jueslions of f;ict. 

dlic linal stcju collection of the tax, may be 
IioLin 1 up closelv with tax deicnnination, as in 
the case of th(‘ requiiement under manv income 
ta\ laws that the taxpaver shall make ])ayment at 
the time of filing the return; or it rna\ be dis- 
sociattal from tax determination and the re- 
sjionsibilitv for collection vestc'd in another 
group of ofliccrs, as is cf)nimonly done in the 
case of the pro]HM'ty tax. t.'()llccti()n at the source 
is extensive in hingland tor the income tax ami 
for the local rati^s on propt'rly, but this tnethod 
l^roved tjuile unsalisf victory in the 1 Anted States, 
wliere its aj’jplication was att(*mpted in tl)e early 
federal income tax acts. 

All systems of tax administration ]>rovide 
penalties for violation of tax laws, d'lu y fall into 
two g<‘neral classes: those applied for sheer fail- 
ure to comjdy with tlie tax law at any ]M)int 
through neglect, inatlvertcncc, inability or mis- 
iindcrstanding; and tlio.se for deliberate intent to 
evade. When there is no evident intent to de- 
fraud the government, tax penalties are or- 
dinarily moderate, although in the case of the 
j)roperty tax failure to ]xiy because of sheer in- 
ability may involve a severe penalty; namely, loss 
of the pr()])erty or of tlie owner’s ecpiiiy in it 
through a lax sale. Sometimes interest at a 
substantial rate on the omitted amount of tax or 
on the delinquent tax is the only jicnalty until 
after a certain period of tlelincjuency has 
elapsed The penalty, when iinposcvl in addition 
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to interest, is usual 1\ a stated proportion of the 
tax. A deliberate intent to defraud the revenues 
becomes a basis of criminal action against the 
oflender umler many tax laws. 

The (ij’ieralioii of any tax sy.stem and tht 
attitude of taxpayers toward it are stroiigh in- 
llueTued by the quality of its atlministralion. It 
is often said tliat the defects of a bad tax m.iv be 
substantially cfirrected by good administration, 
while bad administration mav convert a good 
tax into an instrument of injustice. (Jood ad- 
ministraiion in this .sense involv es on the ]>art oi 
those responsible for it liigh cpialities of in- 
telligence, impailiality and mor.il streiigth 
llea' V taxes do not seem so heavy when it is 
r(‘cogTii/A‘d tliJil the tax laws art* fairly and h'ar 
lessly enloreed. TIk' txirly state tax commissions 
were reasonably frc^‘ of tlie jvitronage taint, but 
this e; nnot be said ol many of them Imlav. All of 
the hiiportant jiositions in the federal t:i\ ad- 
ministration arc jiatronagc idinns. F.iv oritism, 
whether partis.in, sectional or jicrsonal, has no 
place in good government; lint its consequences 
in hi\ adminisTr.uion, h()W'ev(M* manife.sted, are 
peculiarly disastrous and demoralizing. 

The administrative framework of a tax system 
necessarily extends throughout the tax jurisdic- 
tion. d'hc relation betw(‘en the central and the 
local agents of administratk>n varic' consiiler- 
ably in different pkict^s and lor ditferent taxes, 
dejiending on tin* structure of the goveniinent 
and the destination of the revenue. In geiu'ral 
then" should l)ean elfective eoneeiitration ol tlie 
ultiniale responsibility for tax administration 
ddiis does not require that such purclv local 
taxes as inuiiici]ial licenses should be adminis- 
tered by state authority, but it does imjily that 
some degree of central superv isifiii is bciiciicial, 
even with respect to the taxes which constitute 
the major sources of mimieipal revenues. C’er- 
lain taxes, such as thosi- on iuconu‘s, iiilierit- 
anees, business and intangible projKTty, are 
dependent upon state rather tlian local adminis- 
tration for successful results. 

In>r any unit of government tht* tax adminis- 
tration should be muler a single tax dejiartment. 
A’he federal organization meets this recpiire- 
inent, for tli(‘ secretary of the treasury is the 
nominal liead of the federal tax system, ruder 
him are two princi]val tax Inireaus, in cliarge ol 
cu.stoms and internal taxes rt"spectively. A'ax 
administration in the states follows no organiza- 
tion pattern. While most of thein have a state tax 
department, headed by a comrni.ssioner or a tax 
commission, the functions of such departments 
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are by no means uniform. In some cases they dn 
not administer all of tlie taxes levied for state 
use, although at least this degree of concentrated 
responsibility should be provided. 

The authority ol state tax departments over 
the principal source of local revenue, the prop- 
erty tax, also varies widely. Complete centraliza- 
tion of property tax administration is not essen- 
tial to satisfactory results. Advocate‘s of such 
centralization lia\e ne\'er gone farther tlian to 
dcmaiul state a}'>}K)intment of the assessing 
officials, who naturally have a vital position in 
the equitable operation of this tax. The e\- 
perk*nce of Wisconsin indicates that proper 
state super\’isiou of local tax officials is on the 
wfiole sufficient without obligatory state ap- 
pointment. This experience also indicates that 
large local assessment districts are not essential, 
jiarticularly for rural conditions. Hut the Wis- 
consin practise inclmles a unique feature of 
property tax administration vshich has con- 
tributed materially to the satisfactory results ob- 
tained through central supervision of locallv 
chosen assessors. 'This is the sujiervisor of as- 
sessments, an official selected by the tax com- 
mission and in charge* of a property assessment 
district wliich may include two or more counties. 

'I’he unitary state escapes the conflict of in- 
ternal tax jurisdictions which besets the federal 
state. Tdiis conlfict becomes more serious with 
the increased relative inqiortance of intcrstJite 
property ownership and business transactions. 
The administrati\ e problems presented by sucli 
a situation are not beyond the cajiacity of com- 
petent state tax organization, although the 
adequacy with which these will function will 
depend upon the conditions under which the 
federal constitution and statutes may sanction 
state taxation of interstate commerce or business. 
'I'he success achieved by the states in solving the 
problem of multiple taxation of inheritances in- 
dicates what might be done with other taxes. It 
should be no more difficult to secure interstate 
comity of tax administration tfian to st*cure 
general state acceptance of the basis of dis- 
tributing fexlerally administered taxes. 

The attempt to eliminate interstate complica- 
tions by an exteaision of the sex)pe of federal tax 
administration as proposed by some fiscal 
writers may s{)lve one problem, but it wall create 
others quite as perplexing and difficult. Some 
state tax departments operate as economically as 
docs the federal tax organization. Even if the 
various state tax departments could not function 
as smoothly as a gigantic federal tax machine. 


the gains from the greater efficiency of federal 
administration claimed by the proponents of 
such measures would be, in the opinion of the 
writer, more or less neutralized by the resulting 
loss of state fiscal responsibility, the disintegrat- 
ed morale of all state admiriiscration and the 
dimini.shed sense of .state independence. 

Harley L. Lutz 
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TAX EXEMPTION. Narrowly conceived, tax 
exetnption exists only when a taxing huv or the 
constitution under w hich it operates spec-ifically 
excludes from its scope a person or thing wffiich 
would be taxable were it not for the excluding 
clause. This definitif)ii is imsat is factory, how'- 
ever, in so far as it fails to cowr many phenom- 
ena which ha\e itlentieally the same effec'l as a 
specific cxemj^tion clause. A tax may be levied 
on tobacco ])roducts, for instance, with cigars 
specifically exempted; or it may he levied on 
cigarettes, snufip and smoking tobacco, cigars 
alone being omitted from the list. P'urthennore 
a mere reference to the law omits consideration 
of the final resting ]>lace of the tax burden; in the 
economic sense probably no person in any coun- 
try at any time has enjoyed complete ‘Hax 
exemption,” in view of tlir existence of many 
indirect taxes shifted to consumers. Despite 
these defects of the narrow concept of tax ex- 
emption it is Ticcessary here to treat the subject 
primarily in this light. To discuss what might 
be taxed were the language of the tax laws more 
general would be an illimitable task; and the as- 
certainment of relative degrees of tax exemption 
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involves problems of shifting and incidence. It 
must suffice to indicate that tax exemption pro- 
visions are merely instances of the general 
phenomenon of differential treatment under a 
tax system, and that the distinction between a 
specific exemption provision and another form of 
differential treatment is often merely formal. 

Tax exemption in earlier epochs rested largely 
on a basis of social and political distinction. In 
ancient C’hina, India, Persia and in certain parts 
of ancient Greece the aristocratic classes re- 
sisted taxation as a type of servitude. 'The exist- 
ence of outright slavery as opposed to serfdom 
seems, however, to have led to rather general 
taxation of tlie upjK‘r classes, as for the most 
part the slaves were necessariK outside the gr nip 
of direct taxpayers, dduis in Rome exemption of 
the upper class develf)]K^d markedly only after 
slavery had given wav in part to serfilom. Much 
of the tax exemption that de\<‘loped during and 
after the decline of the lhanan Kmpire was in 
elfect an expression of indej'endtmce: the more 
j)o\verful temporal lords and the church refiised 
to support the (‘xchecjuer of the national or im- 
jKTial ruler. In oth<‘r instances exemption took 
the form of favors granted more or less ca- 
priciously by an absolute ruler who wished to 
reward bis friends and sup]M)rters. At times dur- 
ing the mediaeval jienod taxes were compara- 
tively insigniheant as sources of revenue. Many 
of the exemptions from taxation in this period 
accriu‘d to thost' ^^ilo had as yet failed to rid 
themselves of military obligations by paying 
taxes in lieu thereof. 

The reasons usually given for tax exemption 
in the modern state rest on different but still 
numerous bases. Many exemptions exist only 
because the person or thing exempted is reached 
through some other hranch of the tax svstem. 
Some states of the Ihiited States, for instance, 
exempt automobiles from the jiropi rty tax and 
levy the annual registration tax at a Cv^rrespond- 
ingly higher rate. Some excmjuions avoid un- 
desirable double taxation: securities of various 
types are in some jurisdictions e\cm])t from the 
property tax because the property which they 
represent is fully taxed, and reciprocal exemp- 
tioT's under death taxes have heen used in the 
United States to avoid multistate taxation ot the 
same property. 

Still other exemptions arc based on the notion 
that it is useless for the government to tax itself 
or its own agencies. Thus under the property tax 
a state iisuallv does not tax its own property or 
that of its political subdivisions, nor docs it al- 
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ways allow" the subdivisions to tax one another’s 
property or state property. In the state fff New 
York in 1930, for instance, cities owned 53 per- 
cent and other governmental units 12 percent of 
all tax exempt real pro})erty. Such taxation 
would often be more than a meaningless transfer 
of ^unds: a city may own ]'>ropertv located in 
another city within the same state, and under 
these circumstances taxation of the ]"»roperty by 
the latter city is sometimes permitted. A some- 
what similar circumstance arises with state 
owned jiroperty and the local tax. A political 
subdivision may be put to a certain expense by 
the exisHmee of this properly yet be unable to 
recoup the expense through taxes. It has heen 
argued also that government j'lroperty in com- 
petition with private enter]^rise (e.g. public serv- 
ice corporations) shoultl bt‘ t;i\ed in ortlcr to 
prottx't the latter and to furnish a fair test of 
public ow'nership. 

Still another type of tax exemption has arisen 
out of the necessiiv of maintaining the national 
and state governments in countries having a 
federal form of go\ ernnuail organization, 'riiis 
is the basis for the (implied) constitutional ex- 
emption of tlie I nited Stales gov<Tnm(Mit and its 
instrumentalities from state taxation, the e\- 
em})li(^n of the slates and tlieir instrumentalities 
from fetleral taxation and the exemjHion of 
interstate commerce from state taxation. There 
would seem to be littU* objection, however, to 
abolishing these exem|nions if discriminatory 
taxation were guarded against. 

A subject wliich lias arousetl coiisiderabh* 
controversy in recent yeais is tax exemption of 
government .securities. In the United States 
federal obligations are exempt from state taxa- 
tion, and securities issut'd by the slates and their 
political subdivisions are likewise e\t‘mpt from 
federal taxation. In ailditiou the various au- 
thorities frequently grant tax exemptions to 
their ow?n issues largely as a means of making the 
loan more attractive to imestors. I’he tax ex- 
emption of such securities lias heen attacked on 
the ground that it impairs the effectiveness of the 
progressive rate feature (d' income taxes, in so far 
as the volume of securities issued becomes so 
great that their price sinks to a level allowing 
only for their attractiveness to low" income or to 
no income tax payers. This affords wealthy tax- 
j^ayers an opixirlimitv to benefit greatly through 
escape of high taxes at a low" I'ost. Recent studies 
in the United States indicate that such impair- 
ment of the progressive rate feature does in fact 
exist; hut its extent, measured in terms of grosfi 
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revenue lost, is probably much lest, than is exemption. Other non-profit organizations, on 


popularly supposed. For various reasons, chiefly 
perhaps because of the uncertainty concerning 
future tax rates which may consiilcrably modify 
the attractiveness of such securities to the large 
income tax payer, wealthy investors hold far 
fewer tax exempt securities than might be ex- 
pected. I’^roni this it might be deduced that the 
net loss to the issuing genernments (tax revenue 
lost, minus interest charges saved) is small or 
negati\ e, were it not that the spread between tax 
e\ern])t and other comparable taxable bonds has 
in f.ict iH'en slight and hence the amount of 
interest sa\'(*d corresjiondingly small. Indeed 
large amounts of tax exempt bonds are held by 
educational and charitable institutions, which 
are entirely exempt as such. If these institutions 
be consiilercd as among the marginal biiyets, the 
spread between tax cxeinj^t genernment bonds 
and other high gratle obligations may be con- 
sitlerixl to he attrihutahle almost \Jiolly to fac- 
tors other than tax exem]iti()n. If this be true, 
the go\ eminent may saw almost nothing in 
interest by tax cxemjnion. Ihuler the federal- 
state relationship the prt'sent exemptions are it) 
])art an iudinrt “aid” from one governmental 
body to the other: thi* issuing government gains 
at the expense of th(‘ taxing government. 

Some jurisdictions Irom time to time have felt 
it desirable to encourage certain types ol eco- 
nomic activity. In n‘ci*nt decatles under the 
property tax exemptions limited to a term of 
years ha\(‘ htvn grantetl certain new manufac- 
turing entei'i^rises, residences, lann improve- 
ini'iits, vesst ls, hotels and other economic enter- 
prisc*s. Probably the exemptions have had the 
desired result to some extent, but lor the most 
part it has been im]M)ssible to trace the eflects. If 
the validity of singling out certain kintls ol eco- 
nomic activity for encouragement at the expense 
of others in the community be assumed, direct 
bounties would seem preferable to tax exemp- 
tions; the cost is kept clearly before the public, 
and the bounty is a more flexible tool for the 
purjiose than tax exemption. 'Phe political ad- 
vantages and ap})art‘nt simplicity of tax exem]^- 
tion, however, are evitlent. 

Other activities commonly or occasionally en- 
couraged through tax t'xemption are non-profit 
in character: religious institutions, labor organ- 
izations, non-profit cemeteries, the Boy Scouts, 
veterans' organizatif>ns and the like. Direct 
grants to such organizations would probalily not 
meet with jniblic approval; if they did not, it 
would of course be illogical to grant them tax 


the contrary, more clearly supplement work al- 
ready carried on at government expense. Such 
institutions are those engagetl in charitable, 
educational or health activities. Here the issue of 
direct approj>rialions versus tax exemjition 
seems to be largely a matt<‘r of the extent to 
which the government wislu*s to exercise control 
over such activities. Direct a p]>rop nations in 
contrast to tax exem}>tions are usually accom- 
panied or follow'ed by governmental control of 
the activity thus supported. Some exemptions 
are clearly mere substitutes for ap])r()priati()ns 
which would not invoke a problem ol extension 
of control; for instance, exemptions to veterans, 
widows and orphans anti governmentemjdo\ ees. 
Particularly ht‘re the appropriation ol atlequate 
and taxable pensions or salarit‘s seems preferable 
to tax exemptions. 

Other ext‘m]>tions arc granted chiefly on an 
administrative basis. 'The exemption ol a large 
section of the ptipulation from inconu' taxation 
is an exampltx Sometimes this has been justified 
on the ground that a eertain minimum ol sub- 
.sistence shoidd be exempt from taxation; but 
this argument has little force, inasmuch as the 
same governments that grant this c.xemption tax 
even the poverty stricken classes through various 
indirect taxes, ])arlicularlv exeises, customs 
duties and a certain part of the pro]>erty tax. 'The 
ocv'asional exemption ol lootl under tlie sales tax 
probably expresses a feeling that the pof^rer 
clas.ses alreatly bear a heavy enough burden or 
that, if tlu‘y are to be taxed further, they should 
be reached in other w'ays. The exem]>lion ol 
annual sales under a certain amount is almost 
wholly for the sake of administrative— and j)er- 
haps political —advantages. 

C.\Ri, Siioup 
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TAXATION constitutes the chief financial re- 
source of the modern state. In ancient times 
tribute and returns from the public domain 
loomtrd large in finances and, if present tend- 
encies continue, the income account may soon 
be dominated by receipts fnnn socialized indus- 
try. But in the democratic state of today the 
great bulk of the public revenue is supplied by 
compulsory levies, apportioned among the 
j)copIe according to the standardvS at'ceptable to 
their represent.iti\e legislatures. 

Historically taxation ap])ears to have grown 
out of the voluntary contributions characteristic 
of all primitive societies, (badiially these con- 
tributions, frec'ly given, became translonned 
into legal obligations ol }>< rsons to ]H‘rf u rn 
services in support ol a hinited numiuT of 
specilied ])ublic ohjcv ts. With tljc din elo]uneiit 
of jwivate proj^erty anil o»jimen-ial activity 
thest‘ legal obligations gradually t'vidveib lust 
hito fees and charges i>l \ .u jous kinds, later into 
levies on exi liange and transport and lifialb into 
eompulsorv contributions whicli witc appor- 
tioned among persons according to general 
standards of eijuity and upon ba.ses, such as 
property and income, wbicli seemed most con- 
venient at tlic lime. 

T’lie taxes levied in tlic course of cimturies 
have been jrrofoundly atlected in character and 
amount by the nature of the en\ ironm<‘nt, eco- 
nomic, political and social, d axation bus 
changed from a simyde to a very cornydex y>roccss 
v\itli the evolution of economic iilc generally, 
d’ax bases have varied as the economic factors 
at the (ounilation of economic life liav c changed 
ill imyxirtancc. Land taxation, for e\amy>lc, 
played a dillcrcnt role in the agricultural econ- 
omy from that v\hich it ydays in the present in- 
dustrial era. 'The dcveloyuncnt of the large terri- 
torial area for yniry^oscs of governmental and 
business administration has allecled the choice 
of taxes for financing the activities of both the 
national states and the localities. IModiheations 
in the form of the ovsnersliip organization of 
busines.s, such as tlic advent of the corporation, 
have raised new problems and occasioned the 
introduction of new tyy^cs of tax. Increa.sed skill 
in administration, in the records of economic ac- 
tivity and in the technique of appraisal and 
valuation has created oyiport unities to refine 
the distribution of burdens among the taxpayers. 
Changes in habits of thought with reference to 
the measurement of economic strength have had 
their effect in changing the tax bases. Finally the 
gradual emergence of social ideals of ju«^ice and 
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equity hav^e tran.sformed the very foundation 
upon which tax systems are erected. 

The evolution of taxation has been accorn- 
jmnied by striking changes in the attitude of the 
citizenshiyi toward these comy^ulsory levies. In 
Athens at the time of Pericles taxes were im- 
y^osed largely uyMin foreigners and slaves; and in 
the ancient world geiuu'allv, where tribute was 
an imy'jortaiit financial resource, tax liability was 
usually consiilcrcil a mark of bondage rather 
than ol freedom. During the y^eriods of feudal- 
ism and of absolute monarchies taxation so far 
as it was used at all was imyxised with little re- 
gard to rqiiitv. Favoritism was common, the 
l.iMs often falling onlv on those classes which 
were v»iihoi3‘ .MKX’ial inilncncc. Jiulecd, so long 
as rulers ucrc iiikIit no obligation to submit 
their programs of cxywndiluri^ to y>aiiiamcnlary 
bo'lifS for apyu’oval, the altiliulc ol ibc taxy^ayers 
vas iisuallv strongly antagonistic. Since it was 
necessary to <‘mploy crude It vies and it was dis- 
creet to use bidden oniss, taxes on transaction.^ 
and consumption rcacluxi tbcir bevdav. d’he 
devcloy>iiiont of o. y^ivsiMitativc goxernment and 
of democracy created tlie first real oyvportunity 
to utilize ctlccti\ely ty]>es of taxes which rcipiirc 
for tlicir successful administration a Iiigb dcgri'c 
of cooyHM'ation from the taxyniyiax ( )nly alter the 
control of the y>ublic y>ursc had iK-cn ydaced in 
his hands, wms the taxpayer willing tu makt* the 
disclosures and dccl.irations nccissarv for the 
y^royHT assi'ssment of y>ropcrtv and miM)me taxes 
of the modern typi*. In very recent times the 
growing ilisy^aritv between the y’tattcrns of dis- 
tribution of yM>litical yiower and ta\y>aymg lia- 
bility consequent iiyion the w ide extension of the 
suffrage and the dcveloymient of bigbly progres- 
sive taxes has raised the question of the attitude 
Ol the taxy^ayer in a new and interesting form. 

Idle y’jrecise content of the term tax is not 
always the same in the writings ol scholars, in 
the language of legislators and judges and in the 
practise of those who kecy) the y^ublic accounts. 
'Fhcre is little occasion for confusion as between 
comy>ulsorv yxiymcnts in general, on the one 
hand, and gratuitous payments, such as gifts, 
subventions and indemnities, and contractual 
payments, such as land rentals aiul the y^iirchase 
j’uice of the yirodiicts of governmental entcr- 
jirises, particularly when they are not monoy'io- 
Iics, on the other. It is wdth regard to the various 
types of comymlsorv yiaymeiits that the difficul- 
ties of terminology arise. Siieh levies may have 
as their legal foundation either the yiowcr of 
eminent domain, the penal yiovver, exercised 
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either independently or as the fiscally significant 
portion of the police power, or tlie taxing power. 
'I'he legal power of taxation, however, is de- 
pended uj')on to sustain numerous charges 
whicli certain students of public finance are ac- 
customed to distinguish from taxes in the eco- 
nomic sense, Bastable it is true makes the defini- 
tion broad when he describes a lax as ‘‘a com- 
pulsory contribution of the wealth of a person or 
body of persons for tlie service of the public 
powers” (Bastable, C. F., Public Finance^ 3rd ed. 
l^ondon 1903, p. 263). Likewise II. C. Adams 
defines a tax simply as “a contribution from the 
citizen to the support of the State” {The Science 
of Finance, New York iS()<S, ]>. 302). E. R. A. 
Seligman, however, ]'» refers to restrict tlic con- 
tent of the term to more narrow limits. Arrang- 
ing the various types of public charges in a scale 
which varies inversely with the degnx* of the 
special benefit and directly with the importance 
of the public jnirpose, he distinguishes among 
quasi-private prices, public prices, fees, special 
assessments and taxes. The last three of these 
types commonly involve tlie use of the taxing 
power and are usually termed taxes in legal 
discussions. 

The widely accepted definition of a tax as 
developed by Seligman in his early writings is 
this: “A tax is a compulsory contribution from 
the person to the government to defray the ex- 
penses incurred in the common interest of all, 
without reference to sj)ecial benefits conferred” 
(Seligman, Edwin R. A., Essays on Taxation, 
10th ed. New York 1925, p. 432). A special 
assessment is distinguished from a tax on the 
grounds that it is a payment made once and for 
all to defray the cost oi a sjiecific improvement 
to property and levied according to the par- 
ticular benefit accruing to each property owner. 
A fee is distinguished from a special assessment 
on the ground that it is a recurring charge, and 
from a tax on the ground that the service 
financed by it confers a measurable sjiecial ad- 
vantage on the taxpayer. Some writers (e.g. 
Plehn, Carl C., Introduction to Public Finance, 
5th ed. New York 1926, p. 332) recognize no 
significant distinction between a fee and a special 
assessment. 

It is obvious that, if Seligman ’s definition is 
interjireted so as to deny the application of the 
term tax to all types of charge in which special 
benefit is not merely an incitlental result but is 
tlepended upon to some degree as the justifica- 
tion for the imposition of the charge or the 
manner of its apportionment, the resulting con- 
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tent of the term tax does not conform to the 
common usage of the legislator, the lawyer and 
the accountant. A pure tax, so defined, is in 
practise much more rare thaii is commonly as- 
sumed. A host of charges, generally termed 
taxes, falls without the bounds of the category. 
The strict definition is extremely useful for 
purposes of scientific analysis, but care must be 
exercised in applying the conclusions arrived at 
through that analysis to tyyxxs of charges in- 
cluded by legal and accounting parlance within 
the scope of the term tax but excluded from the 
scientific concept by definition. 

The danger of confusioti from the use of a 
narrow definition is particularly great in the case 
of such charges as the gasoline tax and the 
business tax. In the gasoline tax special benefit 
is measured with a fairl\’ high degree of accuracy 
and is certainly not “only an incidental result.” 
Benefit is also important anti not merely inci- 
dental as the justification for many business 
taxes and as the basis t)f their apportif)nmcnt 
among tlie subjects of the tax. This is notably 
true, for instance, of the revised German 
( lewerbesteuer . TAen the real estatt‘ tax, in its 
modern role in the .American state, is largely if 
not predominantly afiectetl by considerations of 
special benefit. In the municipalities of New 
A"ork, for example, it has recently been shown 
that nearly ()0 percent of the local taxes may be 
justified on the ground that the proceeds arc ex- 
pended for stTvices of direct benefit to real 
estate owners (New York, State, Commission for 
the Revision of the Tax Laws, Refyori, Legis- 
lative Document, no. 77, i()32, p. 1 32). It sliould 
be observed that Seligman in his subsequent 
writings did not interpret his definition so 
narrowly as to t‘xclude impositions of the type 
which in any degree* utilize as a factor benefit to 
the group rather than special benefit to indi- 
viduals. Moreover in his most recent contribu- 
tions it is clear that as the result of his study 
of the problem of international double taxa- 
tion Seligman has become convinced of “the 
fallacy of lumjiing all taxes together, as repre- 
senting the princiyde of ability” (Seligman, 
Edwin R. A., Double Taxation and International 
Fiscal Cooperation, New A’ork 1928, p. 103). 

A fundamental question which arises at the 
ver^ outset of any general discussion of taxation 
relates to its purpose and function. Is this pur- 
pose to be conceived narrowly, as merely the 
raising of money for the support of the fisc, or is 
it to be construed broadly to include the deliber- 
ate use of the tools of taxation to accomplish 
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economic changes which are considered socially 
desirable? "The opposing i>()ints of view are well 
represented by Bastable and Wagner. 

In all his writing in the field of taxation Wag- 
ner gave great weight to “socio-political prin- 
ciples.” He considered it a primary function of 
government to regulate the distribution of 
wealth and urged the use of taxation as a means 
not only of raising sufficient revenue to meet the 
fiscal needs of the slate but of consciously level- 
ing theinctjualitiesof distribution brought about 
by the workings of the market. Indeed even in 
defining taxation he stresses this function “of 
regulating and corre('ting the distribution and 
use of private pro}>erty ” 

The case for the narrow 'iK'ejition of j»ui- 
pose as represented b) llastable rests largeh 
u}>on the teclinical dithculties imolvcil in th<" 
attcmj’^t to use taxation as a tool ol s(K*ia! refon!i 
and the d.mgiM s of impairing its elleetivene.ss for 
purelv fiscal purposes in\'^‘l'ed in such an at- 
tcmjn. Distrust of the social ideals animating the 
adherents of the broail concej^tion (»f purpose 
also imdoubtedly plavs a role. 'Tlie abstract issue 
here raised is obviously one winch will b<‘ dis- 
|)(>sed of by any writer as a corollary to his 
general ]>olitical afid social philosophv. As a 
practical niatttT the arguments in f.ivor of the 
narrow view of the function of taxation arc being 
rajndly iindermiiud by the course of events. It 
is inevitable that this sliould occur if skill in 
administering complex taxes increases, if knowl- 
edge of tlu'ir iiu'idence and elhrts becomes more 
clear and dejxnulable aiul if sentiment regarding 
the ]daee of the state in the program of soeial 
betterment becomes more unified, ('eitainly, 
regardless of the manner in whicli the large 
compulsory levies characteristic of modern 
budgets may be a])])oitioned among tlie citizens 
of a state, their irnptisition will have profound 
effects and repcrcu.ssioiis ujion the ojH'ration of 
licononiic forces aiul the welfare (d economic 
classes. Since these effects will inevitably accrue 
even though they are coirijilctely ignored by the 
legislator, it seems the j'»art ot wisdom to recog- 
nize the raising of revenue as the jiriniary func- 
tion of taxation but also consciously to give 
preference to the types of taxes wliosc probable 
effects harmonize most closely with the prevail- 
ing social sentiment of the comnmnity. hew 
students of taxation will today dissent from the 
opinion expressed in the follmving sentence: 
“What is desirable is that taxes should be levied 
(a) without checking protlnction; (b) without 
anv avoidable w^aste; (c) without arousing an 
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effective opposing ft)rce, e.g. a sense of injirstice; 
(d) without encouraging soeial evils. If social weal 
is encouraged, or the sense of justice satisfied, or 
waste eliminated, or production increased, so 
much the better. Tliere is no likelihood of our 
arriving at them any the (Quicker by taxing for 
revenue only” (Jones, Robert, The Nature and 
First Principle of Taxation^ I^ondon p. 

It has been fouiul convenient to classify taxes 
in main tlifferent wa\s for various purpo.ses 
'idle imp4)rtance of some of the categories has 
varied greativ at different stages in the evolution 
of taxation, with the result that some of the 
classifications arc of less significance than for- 
meiK Tdiose most commonly encountered are: 
according to the tax base, as jwoperty tax, in- 
come tav, inheritance tax and so on; according to 
the media of payment, as taxes payable in 
motiev and taxes pavable in kiiub in labor and the 
like; according t(> the legnlantx of levy, ns 
ordinarv and extraonlinars taxes; according to 
the purpose, as general anil .special, such as 
school and road, taxes; according to the juris- 
diction, as federal state aiul l(>cal taxes; accord- 
ing to the manner of attaching the charge, as 
assessed and non-assessi‘il taxes; according to 
the legal basiN of liabilitx, as taxes in rein and 
taxes in personam; according to the imputed 
economic .sourct*, as wages, profits and rent 
taxes; according to the stages of the economic 
process affected, as ta\i*s on acquisition, ]i(»sscs 
sion, exchange and ^*onsum]>tion; according to 
the nature of the structure, as pro}>ortional 
and graduat(‘d (}>rogressi\e, regressive or de- 
gressive) taxes; according to the rnethotl of fixing 
the rate, as percentage and apjK>rti(>ned taxes, 
and according to the assumjnion regarding 
shifting, as direct and indirect taxes. 

While the character and significance of most 
of these classifications will be understood with- 
out explanation, several of them, notably the last 
mentioned, require further elaboration. I he 
distinction Ix^twecn diix*cl and indirect taxes, so 
widely and so diversely drawn in present day 
discussion, a])]')cars to have been first utilized 
by the physiocrats. According to their analysis 
agriculture alone furnished a net surplus, and 
since taxes levied elsewhere finally came to rest 
upon this surplus, it was more economical and 
equitable to kwy them directly there at the out- 
set than to l(‘vy them indirectly through other 
subjects. Smith and Ricardo, while not accc}H- 
ing the economic tlicorv of tlie pliysiocrats, 
iitili^'^xl the “direct” anc^ “indirect” taxes 
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in a similar sense, distinguisliing between the 
taxpayer and the tax hearer and designating^ as 
direct the taxes where these persons v/crc 
ideTitical. Accurate identification of the tax 
luxirer is a task which of course can he accom- 
plished only hy those who have a simple and 
complete faith in the adecpiacy of their economic 
theory. Mill made the test slightly more objec- 
tive by substituting for the presumt'd actual 
result the intent of the legislature as to the 
]H:rson wh(i should bear the tax. Hut even as- 
suming definite information regarding the intent 
of the l<‘gislature, wliich often does not exist, 
few students are willing to accept that intent in 
plac(‘ of their own hvpotheses regarding the 
identity of the tax bearers. 

d'he confusion in the general use of the terms 
dirt'Ct and indirect has lu‘en augmented by 
special meanings which have come to be at- 
tached to them through usage in administrative 
anti lt“gal circlt's. 'Thus in h' ranee a diret't tax 
has come to mean a lax whit'h is ailministered by 
the DivisioTj of Din'd 'Taxes of tlu' Ministry of 
Financtg and such taxes dt) not include even all 
elements of the income tax; the tax on security 
income, for examplt*, lacing assigned to the 
Registration 'Taxes Administration. Moreover 
the amtribuliofis indiicetes cotnprehend only a 
small part of the taxes where the taxj^ayi'r is pre- 
sumably not the same jit'i'son as the tax bearer. 
The lest in France makes a ‘Mirect” tax virtually 
identical with an “assessed” tax. In the Ihiited 
States the term direct tax was incorporated in 
the federal constitution adopted in 17-S7, and the 
restriction that such taxes must be aj'jportioned 
among the states according to poi^ulation was 
])laced upon the use of such taxes by the central 
government. In inti‘r]>reting this restrictive 
clause the courts have, gradually and with 
vacillation, e\oK'ed a delinition which certainly 
does not accejU the economic test of shifting as 
tlu' determining factor in the classification. 
Capitation and ]'>rojx'rty taxi's are considered 
direct. Inheritance and franchise taxes are in- 
direct. Tiven incoiTie taxes were first considered 
indirect but were later declared direct. 'The 
present federal income taxes, w hich are ofcour.se 
not apportionc'd according to the population 
te.st, are expressly authorized by an amendment 
to the constitution adoptc'd in 'The term 

dirc'Ct lax is also used sometinu's in a highly 
spc'cialized sense in cc'rtain localitic'S, as in New 
^'ork, where the phra.se is commonly canployed 
to dcxscribe the property tax w hich the state may 
and sometimes does imjH)se on property in ad- 


dition to the local taxes on this ba.se. Finally, 
attention should be called to the cl a.ssifi cation 
recently developed by Seligman in connection 
with his analysis of the problem of international 
double taxation, in which, after pointing out 
that the “distinction betweam direct and indirect 
taxes is now' recognized as not scientific, but 
only colloquial,” he proceeds to identify indirect 
taxe.s with impersonal taxes on wealth irrespec- 
tive of persons and to contrast this category with 
“direct taxes,” defined so as to include “per- 
sonal,” “semi- personal” and “mixed” taxes. It 
is clear that whenever the terms direct and in- 
direct are encounteretl care must be taken to 
ascertain the .scaise in which the writer u.ses 
them. Aloreover in view' of the qualifications and 
the uncertainty which surround the conclusions 
regarding shifting and iticidence, even in the 
ca.se of taxes which are assessed to the taxpayers 
individually, students are more and more in- 
clined to avoid the use of these terms, despite 
their great convenience in any rough description 
or analysis of a tax systetn. 

'The intelligent formulation of a tax system 
a.ssumes tht' selection of the particular forms of 
taxatif)!) which will best accompli.sh the desired 
re.sults. Diversity of opinion regarding objec- 
tives is almo.st always present. In a latt'r section 
the character of some of the results which stu- 
ilents and statesnu'n have come to regard as de- 
sirable will be discussed. But let it here be as- 
sumed that agreement has been reached as to 
objc'ctives; it remains to be decidt'd, in the light 
of all available knowledge regarding the qualities 
and properties of the various alternative types 
of taxes, with what taxes and in what projxir- 
tions the tax sy.stem shall b(‘ contrivixl. 

Observers have long recognized that inlorma- 
tion regarding the amounts of money which 
various persons pay to the tax collector as the 
re.sult of the imposition of a gix en levy is but the 
beginning of the knowledge that it is desirable 
to have regarding the results w'hich may be ex- 
pected to follow the act of levying a tax. The 
original pattern, acconling to which the tax is 
distributed upon its impact, is often radically 
modified by the action of the taxpayers, who 
may be in a position to relieve themselves of part 
or all of the burden w hich has been placed upon 
them. 'Tlie j'lrocess of transferring the burden of 
a tax to another, called the shifting of the tax, 
and the resulting new jxittern of distribution 
after the burden has been readjusteil through 
shifting, called the incidence of the tax, must 
also be determinetl. 'The two patterns may of 
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coufSt^ in a particular case be identical. But it is 
important to deterniine whether lliese are in fact 
identical or whetluT they are difi’erent. It is 
indeed more important to know who hears the 
taxes thaTi it is to know v\ ho pays them orii^dnally. 
In addition the imposition of a tax and its eon- 
se({'.ient shifting?, if any, often set in motion 
forces which have extremely important eco- 
nomic repercussions, even thoup;h they are in- 
direct and remote. Such repercussions as 
changt's in tlu* rate ot sa\ing, in the character 
and amount of production and consumption and 
ill the forms of luisiness organization are usually 
referred to as the intluences and etlects of 
taxation. 

All this knowledg(‘ of the results of imposing a 
tax is <k‘sirahJ<‘ and ind<‘ed necessary if the task 
of imj>osing ta\t‘s h to i>t‘ accoinplislied with 
prt“cision anil with confidc-nc(‘ that the tlt'sired 
o!)jectives Avill he attaiiuak I idortunalely, how- 
ever, this knowhalgt' lias ]>rove(i \er\ dilhcult to 
accjuire by observation ol the actual [)henomena 
of economit' life. It has been neeess<iry therefore 
to jU'oc(‘(‘(i largely on tlic basis of w hat can fairly 
be termtal only tentative h\potheses regarding 
the incidence atul effects of particular tax 
measures. 

A pcM'son uho has becai called ujKin to pay a 
tax can shift it to anotluT person only if he has 
to othcTs an economic U'lationship whose terms 
may be motlitied by virtue of the tax payment 
that he has been required to make. An under- 
standing of what is likely to hajqn'u in a case of 
this sort will of course (k'peiid u]H>n the ac- 
curacy of the knowledge with res]H*ct to the 
manner in which economic forces operate, par- 
ticularly in the fi<*ld of value and ju'ice. lii the 
absence of atleuuati* verified information leased 
on objective, inde]>endent observation conclu- 
sions regarding incidtaice are bound to be largely 
infercaices drawn from the particular systematic 
exjdanatioii of the economic mechanism which 
the writer chances to find most satisfactory. 
TlKv>rit‘s of incidence are thus the st(‘pchildreii 
of economic theory, ainl their reliability depends 
upon the accuracy with which the economist is 
able to understand, analyze and dt'seribe the 
character and functioning of the general eco- 
nomic system. 

Becaust' of this necessary dependence upon 
economic theory in general, beliefs regarding the 
shifting and incidence of taxation have varied 
widely wdth the struggle to formulate a more and 
more satisfactory explanation of t lie operation of 
economic forces. For the physiocrats the prob- 


lem of shifting Was simple. They believed that 
agriculture alone furnished a net surjdus, and 
that it was from this net surplus that taxes, 
wherever originally imposeil, must ultimately 
come. VVhate\er the form of the tax, the inci- 
dence, in their vkwv, was alwav s on the land. ( )n 
the other hand, the classical economists, reason- 
ing on the basis of highly artificied assum]>ti()ns, 
formulated elaborate sets of very definite con- 
clusions, which often differed widely from one 
another; as, for example, those* of Smith and 
Ricardo, the contribution of the latter being es- 
pecially notable as the first truly systematic 
treatise on incidenctx I’he con.plaeeiit doctrine 
of “equal diffusion” has had a tlistinguished 
group of .suppfirters from the time of Andrew' 
Hamilton and Ckmard to the juest-nt da\', ami 
there are always those who ar<* conti-nt to take 
the agnostic [Kisilion that the entire problem is 
impo.ssibly dilhcult. Fhe \ iew' of the socialists, 
as expounded by La.ssalle, is that all taxes 
except those on property and on ]Krsonal in- 
comes fall upon labor, d’he mathematical t*eono- 
inists, including Cournot, Pantaleoni, Wicksell, 
Edgewortli and, n^ccaitly in tlu* l'nitc‘d States, 
Hotelling, have attemjned to apply their rtdined 
techniepu* to this complex probkan with results 
sometimes interesting ami, to the practical 
mind, even startling. It is to Seligman, however, 
that the students of taxation are most ileeplv in- 
delited for guidance and lu*l]> in this iit'kl. In his 
classic treatise on 77/r S/ii/liN^ and Incidence oj 
luxation ( 5 th eil. xNev\ York ic) 27 ) he has pn*- 
seuted a cornj^reheiisive and critical review of 
the history of tlu* doctrines and has i‘laborat<‘d 
ill a masterly fashion the implications of the 
marginal analysis generally accepteil by ecfino- 
mi.sts with respect to tin* various types of taxes 
which are of ]>resent day significance. 

The shifting (*f taxes is not to be confused 
with tax ev'asimi, or dodging, terms v\hich apply 
to ])ractises of escaping the imposition of taxes 
by illicit metliods. It is also to be distingui.shed 
from the “minimizing” of taxes; that is, the re- 
duction of legal tax liability to tin* lowest 
possibk* amount through the skilful utilization 
of every legitimate method, as, for example, 
reducing net income by claiming every ]M)ssil)lc 
deduction which tin* law can ix* construed to 
sanction. Furthermore the practise of avoiding 
taxes by the process of “transformation” should 
be recognized as something distinct from shift- 
ing. Transformation of taxes is applied to those 
rare cases in which the imjiosition of taxes leails 
to technical improvements in the business, the 
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value of which tend to otiset the burden. 
Finally, some writers find it desirable to dis- 
tinguish shifting from “capitalization” of taxes, 
a process whereby a taxpayer avoids becoming 
the tax bearer by insisting that the jirospective 
tax burden be taken into account in arranging 
the terms of sale when he invests in the property 
subjected to tax (sre Capitalization and 
Amoktiza'i ion of 'J'axfs). 

'I'he term tax burden, as used in this discus- 
sion, refers approximately to the load after it 
comes to rest as the result of the process of 
shifting. It is not to be understood as describing 
the net balance which results from a comparison 
of the amount of the taxes l)()nK‘ by a taxpayer 
with the amount of the economic benefits he 
receives as the result of the e\j>enditure of the 
taxes collected. It would l)e iliflicult indeed to 
arrange public affairs in such a fashion that no 
economic benefits would accrue to taxj^ayers as 
the re.sult of the expeiKliture of lax collections. 
Indeed it is not unreasonable to expect that, 
even with all tht* imperfections of present day 
oolitical ()rganization and admini.stration, the 
expenditure of tax money will generate benefits 
roughly ecjuivalent to the amount so spent. In 
the case of any particular taxpayer his real tax 
burden is of course fundamentally ollset by any 
(‘conomic benefit rt'ceived by him as the result 
of the expenditures of government. Perfect 
articulation, if it were possible, between benefit 
and taxation should result in the elimination of 
all burden in this sense. It is with the incidence 
of tax })ayments, however, not with their can- 
cellation through the receipt of benelits that this 
discussion concerns itself . 

'I'he orthotlox analysis of the process of shift- 
ing and the calculation of the incidence of taxa- 
tion approach the problem from the angle of 
price determination and deal with the numer- 
ous and subtle changes in supjdy and demand 
for commodities and services as they seek an 
equilibrium after the imposition of the levies. It 
IS pointed out that the impo.sition of a tax dis- 
turbs the normal equilibrium and tends to in- 
crease the costs of production. Whethier prices 
will 1 h‘ raised in the effort to cover these new’ 
costs is said to depend largely upon the attend- 
ant circumstances. 

Among the significant factors that which is 
usually assigned the greatest importance relates 
to the presence or absence of competition. 
Under freely comptTitive conditions, it is 
'rgued, the tendency of prices to apjiroximate 
costs of production at the margin raises a pre- 


sumption in favor of the shifting of any tax 
which is so arranged that it enters into the costs 
of tlic marginal producer. On the other hand, 
under conditions of monopoly, where, according 
to the analysis, maximum net returns rather than 
costs of production tend to determine prices, the 
taxpayer cannot ordinarily hope to obtain a 
larger net revenue hy increasing his prices and 
is therefore without an incentive to shift. Only 
therefore if the monopolist has not been shrewd 
enough to exploit the demand for his product to 
the full, is the imposition of a tax likely to cause 
a reexamination of his situation and a price 
acljiistinent. 

In considering tlie possibilities of shifting 
under conditions of fri‘C competition it is cus- 
tomary to attempt to determine, on the side of 
sup])ly, whether the anicle is produced at 
constant, at increasing or at decreasing cost }'>cr 
unil and to inquire, on the side of demand, re- 
garding the degree of elasticity present. The less 
sensitive the demand in its reaction to a price 
rise and the less sensitive the costs per unit as 
the number of units {>roduced is diminished, the 
greater the chance of shifting. The situation is 
well summarized in the following statement: 
“In the theory of incidence, two general propo- 
sitions may be laid down. 'I'he first is that, other 
things being equal, the more elastic the demand 
f(^r the object of taxation, the more will the in- 
cidence of the tax i>e upon the seller. And the 
second is that, other things being equal, the more 
elastic the supply of the object of taxation, the 
more will the incidence be upon the buyer. For 
the more elastic the demand, the more will the 
demand fall of] , as a result of a given rise in the 
price of the object of taxation, and the less, t here- 
fore, w ill it he worth while for sellers to raise rne 
price. And, on the other hand, the more elastic 
the supply, the more will the supply fall off, as a 
result of a given rise in the cost of production 
(including tax) of the object of taxation and the 
less, therefore, will it be worth while for buyers 
to resist the raising of the price. The sellers, in 
short, try to put the incidence on the buyers by 
reducing supply, the buyers try to jMit it on the 
sellers by reducing demand. The relativ^e ability 
of the two groups to achieve their aims, with the 
minimum loss to themselves, determines the 
result” (Dalton, Hugh, Principles of Public 
Finance^ 5th ed. London 1929, p. 53-54). 

A second important circumstance relates to 
the nature of the tax, whether it is general or ex- 
clusive. A comprehensive general tax upon 
proj)erty or income is according to the theory 
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non- shiftable. Similar in character is the ques- 
tion as to whether the forni of the tax is such that 
it falls upon the marj^inal producer. A tax upon 
surplus rather than costs may be expected to in- 
fluence prices in a relatively indirect and unim- 
portant manner. Furthermore it is desiral>le to 
know whether the capital usetl in producing the 
taxed article is mobile or whether it is fixed and 
poorly adapted to an alternative use. If mobility 
is absent, the chance that shifting will occur is 
considered to be less. Anotlu;r sij^niiicant cir- 
cumstance often cited is whether the tax is li^ht 
or heavy; a trifling]; tax will often be absorbed by 
the business man and not shifted in view of the 
risks involved in changing the prices of the com- 
modity, especially if th<‘ commodity be oii ‘ h)r 
which there is a “round,” or customary, juice. 
Com }')licat ions may also be added by the use of a 
progressive rate scale in case the base of the t ix 
is not a surj)lus. Moreover, if the commodity is 
an intermeiliate and not a iiiail gootl, the case h)r 
shifting obviously demands reexamination in the 
light of the circumstances tliat surround the 
production and mark<'ting of the article into 
which it is incorj^orated. 

Tlieorctical cf)nelusions regarding the j)roh- 
able incidence of taxation, such <i‘> th(Kse above 
outlined, can be api)lied to the analy.sis of a 
practical })roI)lem only with great difficulty. If 
the conclusions arc to be \alid, not only must 
the economic theory be sound and adequate but 
the conditions surrounding the jiarticular levy 
under consitlcration must not dejuirt materially 
from the assumptions made in the theoretical 
analysis. Since such assumptions are highly 
artificial, it is seldom safe to advance confident 
pronouncements regarding the incidence a 
particular tax. Pure monopoly and free compe- 
tition are not often encountered in motlern 
business life. “Normal” conditions of supply 
and demand are abnormal. Conclusions regard- 
ing the incidence of a tax on the pure site rent of 
land may be applicable only in small part to the 
usual type of real estate tax imposed in an 
American community. A levy called a business 
tax on net income may be found upon analysis 
to be a very rough approximation indeed to the 
theoretical tax on pure economic profit, being 
as well a tax on interest, on rent, on earnings or 
on capital. This does not mean that it is im- 
possible ever to be reasonably definite regarding 
the incidence of a particular tax, but it does 
imply that absolute assurance can seldom be at- 
tained. In this field modesty is a becoming 
virtue. 
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Among the specific forms of taxation which, 
because of their general character and the con- 
ditions ordinarily surrounding their application, 
the orthodox economist woultl usually ex]>ect to 
be borne by the payer and not to be shifted are 
the following: the general }')roperty tax, either in 
the form of a j)ersonaI net foitune tax or in the 
form of an objective tax on all projK'rty, and the 
general personal incxnne tax, tin* inclusive 
character of the above levies tending to make 
shifting difficult; the business tax based on tict 
income, so arranged as to avoid a charge against 
the marginal proLlucer; the tax on the site value 
of land, in the form of cither a charge upon the 
annual rent or a charge u|>on the selling value 
foil I -led ov that rent; the tax on mono}X)ly 
|>rofits; the tax on inheritances and estates and 
the }w)ll t;ix. On the other hand, .shifting would 
ordinarily be anticijxited in cases of the numer- 
ous ]>rojuTty taxes with restricted bases, such as 
the house tax and the mortgage tax anil the 
various excises and charges iip(>i\ transactions 
and sales, including the gross rcceij>ts taxes. 

The discussions of shifting and incidence in 
the literature of public finance have only 
slightly been allected by the recent works of 
economists in tlie field of j)rices. It even seems 
doubtful whethiT the implications of the writ- 
ings of Alfred Mai shall have been given the con- 
siilcration they deser\’e. The studies of demand 
curves by statisticians, such as Fzekiel and 
Schidtz, the conception of the bulk line pro- 
ducer developed by Taussig and Secrist, the 
iinjxirtance of overhead costs as a factor in price 
determination emphasized in the writings of J. 
M. Clark and the new studies of “imj)erfect” 
and “monojxdistic” competition are full of sug- 
gestions for the student of pul)lic finance. It is, 
however, |)erha])s fair to state that while the 
recent efforts of students of prices raise doubts 
as to the adequacy of tlic marginal analysis, they 
have not as yet succeeded in establishing in its 
place a generally accepted alternative theoretical 
framework. 

If the amount of verified knowledge concern- 
ing the shifting and incidence of taxation is dis- 
appointingly slight, the knowledge relating to 
the more remote intlucnces and effects is even 
more negligible, ^'ct the debate regarding spe- 
cific tax measures is ncces.sarily carried on 
largely in terms of what are alleged to be influ- 
ences and effects. The real estate tax is opjiosed 
because “it discourages home ownership.” 'The 
tax on the net income of corporations is attacked 
because “it drives manufacturers out of the 
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stale.*’ Tlie application of the federal income to 
trains from appreciations in the value of property 
is criticized hecause it “interferes with the 
orderly marketing of proj)erty.’’ The tax on 
personal properly is argued against on the 
ground that it “|)revents the rich from establish- 
ing a residence in the jurisdiction.” Complaints 
are common that certain types of taxes “stifle 
initiative,” “repress production” and “dis- 
C(>urage sa\ ing.” It is conttauled that the protec- 
tive tariff diverts t'conomie effort from its 
normal channels and brings about an uneco- 
nomic distribution of <*conomic resources among 
different empio\ments and different localities. 

While the great(‘st difficulty and uncertainty 
attach to the etfort to attribute certain specific 
influ(MU‘(\s and effects to undifferentiated taxes of 
broad ap])lication aiul of modtTale rat(‘s, it is 
usually a sim]>le matter to (k'vise a s])ecific tax, 
of narrow application and with high rates, to 
aceomjilish sonu* desirixl effect upon (ronomic 
Indiavior. 'Tlie issuaiu’e of banknotes t)y other 
than national banks lias been <*ffectively pre- 
vented bv a sjH'cilic fc-deral tax. 'Flie consump- 
tion of certain h.irmful drugs lias been discour- 
aged by the imposition of hc'avy taxes. Moreover 
tluTe doubtl(‘ss exists considerable ojiportunily 
under such a geiKTal tax as tlie income tax to 
introduce mollifications which will j^roduce sim- 
dar results. 'Thus in most modern statutes tax- 
ible income is so tlelined as to offer definite en- 
courageiiient both to individual saving and to 
reinvestment of corporate <‘arnings in the busi- 
ness. ( )f latt‘ ilefmitt* proposals have been made 
by cia iain students of ifie business cycle looking 
toward a radical modification in the definition of 
taxable income designed to encourage .spending 
ami to penalize sav ing. 

riie foregoing ih.scussion concerns it.self with 
the .scientific |u-oblem of attem]iting to de- 
*ermin(‘ the consei|uences which may be ex- 
pected to flow from the imjxisilion of various 
lyjn‘s of l<ixes. It now becomes necessary to re- 
vert to the problem of objectives. Instead of at- 
tempting to lietermiiie what will happen in case 
a certain tax is imposed, the effort is now to de- 
fine wiiat Turn ought to wish to happen as the 
result of imposing taxes. What are tlie standards 
by w liicfi the cjuality of a tax should be judged? 

Discussions of tfiis topic usually start with the 
four justly famous }>ropositions laid down by 
Adam Smith, “the eyident ju.stiee and utility” 
of which, have, he remarked, “rocomineiided 
rhem more or less to the attention of all nations.” 
These propositions, to which Smith himself ap- 


plied the unpretentious term “maxims,” mi y be 
summarized as follows: equality: “d’he suf)jects 
of everv^ state ouglit to contribute towards the 
supjK)rt of the government, as nearly as pos.sible, 
in jwoportion to tfieir respective abilities; that is, 
in proportion to tlie revenue wliicfi they rc- 
s]H-ctively enjoy under tlie protection of the 
state”; certainly: “The lax w hich each individual 
is bound to pay onglit to be certain, and not 
arbitrary”; convenience of payment: “J'lverv tax 
ought to be leviixl at tin* time, 01 in the manner, 
in which it is most likely to be conveniiMit for the 
contributor to pay it”; and (Vonomy in collec- 
tion: “livery lax should b<‘ so C(»iitriv<*d as both 
to take out and to kee]> out of tlu‘ ]>ockets of the 
peojde as little as possible, over ami abov e wliat 
it brings into the ]>iiblic tnxisiiry of llu' .slate” 
(Smith, Adam, 7 V/r Wcahh of S a f ions ^ i‘tl. by 
Tulwin Cannon, 5tli ed. London 1930, vol. ii, p. 
310 12). 

While Smith’s principles lack both compre- 
hcnsivene.ss and j>reci.sion ami tJic maxims are 
more or less inccimnicnsiirati' and inconsist tail, 
they have provixl to be cxcivdingly stinuilating. 
Writers since Smith have elaborattxl his list of 
desirable ([ualitii‘s, have atialyzed and diweloped 
the conception of equality and have attempted 
to a.s.sign relative vxdiies to the maxims in cases 
of conflict, d*. S. Ailams contcmletl that temper- 
ance in taxation is r>f niort^ importance than most 
of the maxims appearing in Adam Smith’s list, 
aiul in assigning relative values lu^ ])laced both 
ceiiainty and teiu))crance above equality (Na- 
tional ’Tax Association, Bulletin^ vol. xix, 19^3- 
3^, p. 3). Arthur d'. Hadley cmphasi/etl the in- 
consistency ainong the maxims. “What if the 
first two requirements (which are the most 
fundamental general principles, the third and 
fourth being largely matters of administrative 
detail) be found to eonllict witli one another? 
What shall wc do if the pursuit of equity de- 
maiuls sacrifice of certainly, and if all the 
methods of taxation w hich promi.se a sure return 
seem to leave some men untouched who can best 
afford to J^ay?” Hadley’s answer was to give 
preference to certainty, recognizing, however, 
that as administration and taxpayers’ coopera- 
tion improv ed it might be po.ssible ultimately to 
“make equity our primary object as well as our 
ultimate goal” [Eamomics, New ^'ork 1896, p. 
450-52). Seligman suggests a classification of 
canons into a primary and a secondary group. In 
the secondary group he places the fiscal canons 
cf adequacy and elasticity, the administrative 
canons of economy, certainty and convenience 
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and the eamomic canon of harmlessncss, or 
iiinocuity. In the primary group he places the 
social canons of universality and of uniformity. 
Except for the canon of uniformity and equality, 
these maxims deserve little comment within the 
limitation of this discussion. With res])ect tf) 
universality, the general doctrine that everyone 
diould ]iay, it may he pointed out that the prob- 
lem resolves itst‘lf largely into an analysis of 
permissible exemptions from taxation {see Tax 
Ivxicmption) and of double taxation 

It is the canon of uniformity and equality 
which has most excited the interest of students 
and statesmen in recent decades and which lias 
become the battle ground of great ])opuIar 
struggles. Although the general c(uic(‘pt of 
faculty or ability to pay is ver\ old, Adam 
Smith’s pronouncxMiumt that equality demands 
contributions from subjects “according to their 
respective abilities” stiiniilatetl discussion and 
analysis which are still unvler way, John Stuart 
Mill develo[ied the concept of equality in terms 
of individual sacrifice. “Jt means,” he .said, 
“apportioning the ('ontribiition of eacli person 
towards the expenses of government, so that he 
shall i<x‘l neither more nor less inconwnience 
from his share of tlu' payment than every other 
}>erson experiences from his” {Principles of Po- 
litical Kconowy, new ed. by W. j. Ashley, 1 .on- 
don I got), ]). (S04). 

At this poitit there becomes apjxircnt the great 
advantage for purposes of theoretical analysis of 
Seligman’s insistence that charges justified by or 
apportioned according to benefit be excluded by 
definition from theconccfit of taxation. Mill dis- 
po.sed of beiudit as a basis for taxation, not by 
definition but by a cavalier dismissal in the 
following terms: “(Government must be re- 
garded as so pre-eminently a concern of all, that 
to determine who are most interested in it is of 
no real importance. If a person or a class of 
persons receive so small a share of the benefit as 
makes it necessary to raise the question, there 
is .something else than taxation which is amiss, 
and the thing to be done is to remedy the ilefect, 
instead of recognising it and making it a ground 
for demanding less taxes” (p. S05). With respect 
to local taxes, however, he reversed his position 
and advocated an arrangement which wouUl 
throw the burden “on those to whom the service 
is rendered” 'p. 862). Moreover Mill of course 
did not foresee the enormous development of 
governmental functions which has come about, 
resulting in traceable benefits and fonning the 
foundation for the modern demand that specially 
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benefited individuals and clas.ses should assume 
some degree of responsibility for the costs in- 
volved. 

Mill identified equality of sacrifice with min- 
imum sacrifice: . sacrifices . . . shf)uld be 

made to bear as nearly as possible with the same 
pressure upon all, which, it must be observed, is 
the modt* by which It^ast sacrificr is occa.sioncd 
on the whole” ([). 804). Later writers liave been 
quick to draw’ the distirwtion which Mill failed 
to recognize. I’igou's recent discussion of the 
point is illuminating, and his conclusion is that 
La.st aggregate sacrifice ratluT than equal .sacri- 
fice is “the one ultimate principle of taxation” 
(Ligou, y\. (\, /I Study in Public Finance^ Lon- 
don Tg2<S, p fii). 

The distinctive contribution of Scligman to 
the discussion of uniformity and equality in 
taxation w'as an acute criticism of the sacrifice 
thcfirv as inadequate and unworkable and the 
ckwelopmcnt of a broader theory of faculty 
which includes bolli the notion of relatiw sacri- 
fic*e on tlie sitL* of consumption and the idea of 
relaliv’e power of acquisition on tfie side of pro- 
duction (Scligman, lulwin R. A., Progressive 
'Taxation in I'heory and Piaciicc, 2nd cd. Prince * 
ton igoS, cIl iv). 'This broailening of the theoi^ 
makes possible its utilization in di’fense of both 
tile special taxation of j>rivik‘ges of various sorts 
and the use of progri'ssive rate scales. 

In the field of progressive taxation as in the 
field of sfiifting and incidiaice Scligman 's work 
has C'Stal) fished itself as authoritative. I lis mono- 
graph entitled Progressive I'axation in Theory 
and Practice has played a large role in tlie re- 
markable development in tlie u.se of grailuated 
rates. Allhougfi there are sporadic instances of 
the use of progression in (varlier times, the prin- 
ciple has come to he generally ac'cepted and to he 
widely applied only in recent decades. During 
the World War rate scak's rose to heights for- 
merly unheard of. Progre.ssion finds its chief iise- 
fulne.ss in the field of income taxes and death 
duties, hut it is also utilized in n(‘t fortune taxes 
and in .special taxes, such as taxes on land whose 
puTy)ose is l(» discourage large holdings, and in 
business taxes of the excess profits type, de- 
signed, in the language of Stamp, to “skim the 
richer crocks of cream.” 'The application of 
progressive rates to business income has been 
generally opposed by students of taxation on the 
ground that it represents a mistaken effort unless 
the purpose is to di.scriminate against mere size. 
T’he popularity of progressive taxation in recent 
years is doubtk‘ss traceable no small part to 
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the opportunity it oilers in a democratic state n 
place added burdens ii]M)n the group which, 
while economically strong, is often }>olitically 
weak. This ojiportunity has been particularly at- 
tractive because of the failure of llie students of 
the subject to produce an acceptable theoretical 
foundation for the deterinination of any definite 
rate of progression as the ideally just rate. Per- 
lect smoothness in the scale it is true has been 
achieved in some instances by the legislative 
enactment of matluanatical formulae, but such 
devices, useful as they may be, do not serv^e to 
answer the (juestJons as to how rajndly and how 
liigh the rate scales should progress. In conclud- 
ing his tlisciission of justice Hugh Dalton (Prin- 
ciplcs nf Public Finance, p. 94) observes that 
etpiity in ta\ation is “an elusive mistress, whom 
perhajis it is only wortli the while of philoso- 
})hers to jnirsue ardently and of politicians to 
watch warily.” 'i'liis elusive mistress has, how- 
ever, exercised a powerful iulluence u}H)n events 
in the realm of taxation in recent years and 
seems ilestined to play an e\eii inor<‘ important 
role in the ]K*nod which lies ahead. 

In view of the large number of factors which 
enter into the formulation of a tax system in any 
country it is not surju'ising that endless variety 
should result. Sonu* coimtiies are rich and 
others are iioor, yet the poor may retjuire larger 
revenues to finance their activities that» the rich. 
Some countries are highly developed economi- 
cally and others are backw'artl; in some the gov- 
ernment is highly centralized, in others it is 
highly localizetl; in some a high order of ad- 
ministrati\e skill is a\ailable, in others the 
staiulards of administration are low ; in some the 
sense of social resjionsibility is well developed 
and in olluT countries it is almost non-existent; 
in some coiulitions are highly homogeneous and 
in other countries they diller widely from section 
to section. 'These and many other factors com- 
plicate the task ol selecting the types of taxation 
to be used and ser\e to multiply the variations 
in the systems ol taxation which result. 

It is impossible in briel compass to describe 
wstematically the tax systems of any of the lead- 
ing countries. .\ few' observations regarding 
general characteristics and trends must suffice. 
In the lirst jdace, the more advanced countries 
evidence a decided trend in the direction of 
emphasis upon the income tax. In Great Britain 
the degree of dej>eiulence upon this type of tax 
is greater than in any other country^; there the 
income tax is indeed the backbone of the system. 
Tven the local rales on real estate are based 
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fundamentally on the income nonn. In general 
business taxes have been avoided. The death 
duties and the excises on a restricted list of ai- 
ticlcs supplement the income tax and the local 
rates 

In contrast with that of Great Britain the tax 
system of I^Vance is very complex and diversi- 
fied, its net effect being to place very heavy de- 
pendence upon business taxes of various types. 
'The income tax is ol‘ recent origin and plays a 
minor role. Most of the lucrative taxes are of the 
type little emj^hasi/ed in England — taxes upon 
business transactions and operations of various 
sorts. 

In the tax .system of the llnited States, al- 
though incoint^ taxation has develojuxl greatly 
during the last tw’o decades in the realm of 
federal and state finance, the taxation of property 
still remains the striking feature. In contrast 
with TYance real estate is dejiended ujion to 
carry a \'ery large sliare of the aggregate burden. 
In contrast with England there is a notable use 
of business taxes, mostly taxes on corporations, 
but the taxation of business ilocs not approach 
the extreme readied in Erance. C’onsumption 
and sales taxes, in s]>it(‘ of a nxrent trend in this 
direction in tht‘ states, arc relatively insignifi- 
cant. The sums collected through charges based 
on benefit, such as s]>t‘cial assessments and gaso- 
line taxes, are very large. 

The academic inlluence has been perhaps 
greater in Germany than in any of the countries 
mentionetl above, and Ciermany possesses the 
most highly deveIop(;d and well rounded system 
of all. Under the stress of post-w^ar conditions 
Germany has reorganized its tax system along 
very interesting lines. 'To the federal govern- 
ment has been delegated all the “ability to pay” 
taxes, including the income and net fortune 
taxes. I’he central go\'ernment also has the 
customs duties, the sales tax and the death 
duties. The revenues of the Reich, however, arc 
shared to a very substantial extent with the 
states and their political subdivisions, which 
have in addition the various “benefit” taxes, 
such as the Gewerbesteuer as well as the real 
estate taxes, and certain excises and fees. 

Because of the ease with which the base may 
be segregated according to territorial lines real 
estate is almost universally depended upon as 
the foundation of the local tax systems, but by 
reason of the variation in the functions vested in 
the local authorities as well as the variation in 
the use of supplementary revenues the resulting 
burden on realty is not unifonii. Under modern 
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conditions of rapid transportation and com- 
munication the localization of the tax base in the 
case of income, inheritance, business and even 
consumj^tion taxes is becoming progressively 
more dillicult and the trend is consequently in 
the direction of greater and greater centraliza- 
tion. This trend is especially evident in the 
United States, where state administration has 
already largely replaced the traditional local ad- 
ministration and where even state administra- 
tion now threatens to gi\'c way to federal ad- 
ministration in tht^ case of several of the most 
important types of tax. In spite of the fact that 
such a development runs cf)iinter to the tradi- 
tional conception of the federal type of organiza- 
tion, it seems highly probable that substan- 
tial changes in the tax systtan of the Utiited 
States along the lines of the (ierman develop- 
ment will soon become imperative. 

RoiiiikT MimRAY Hak; 

SW: PiJULic Iunanck; Jonancivl AinviiMSTHATioN; 
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iNiihUiTANCF’ 'Faxai'IOn; IF S1N1.SS 'I’axi.s; Cokpora- 
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ij.NK 'Fax; Land 'Faxation; IIodsk and Buikdinc; 
'Fa.\k.s; Lnkarnkd iNeuKMKNi; SiN(a.L 'I'ax; Mort- 
(;a(;f 'Fa\; CorvFj ; Aids; ( ajm iak la-vv; Srkcial 
A ssrssMJiNTs; lVloNf)ROKii;s, Pi uLie; Ulv'kki i: 1 *’arm- 
IN(;; F('onomic Polk’y. 

TAYLOR, FRKD MANVlLLFi (1855-1932), 
American economist. dYylor was born at North- 
ville, Michigan, and received his collegiate edu- 
cation at Northwestern Ibiiversity. I'rom 1879 
to I1S92 he was professor of history and politics 
at Albion College, lie finished liis doctorate at 
the University of Michigan in jSS 8 and in 1892, 
having attracted favorable attention from the 
economics faculty, notably from Professor 
Henry C. Adams, he joined that university as 
assistant professor (d political economy; he be- 
came junior professor in 1894 professor in 
1904. In 1926 he was given the honorary degree 
of LL.i). by his alma mater and in 1928 was 
elected president of the American Fxonomic 
Association. He retired as professor emeritus in 
1929. 

Taylor came to the study of economics from 
that of politics, and his early interest centered in 
the practical or applied phase of the subject. A 
number of closely reasoned and lucidly written 
papers on the problem of money culminated in 
1906 in a volume entitled Some Chapters on 


Money (Ann Arbor). The same year, however, 
he began to print in leaflet fonn for class use 
material on general economics, which by 19 ii 
had grown into his bcK>k, Principles of Erommiics 
(Ann Arbor; 9th ed. New York 1925) P'rom that 
time forward Taylor’s energies went into the 
field of theory, into the successi\'e hobbies for 
which he was noted, and more particularly into 
teaching. 

Taylor’s influence on American economic 
thought was extensive and profound and was 
felt outside the country as well. It was (‘xercised 
chiefly through his teaching, especially of the in- 
structors who taught under him, many of whom 
achieved distinction. His contribution went far 
beyond the doctrine expounded to the com- 
munication of a deep res}H*ct for both the vital 
importance and the strenuous difficulty of cor- 
rectaualytical thinking in the study of economics, 
"^raylor feigned no cliaritid>le feeling for care- 
lessness or stupidity » and this attitiule at times 
gave him a somewhat stern demeanor; yet he 
was to an extraordinary degree loved as well as 
respected by all who knew him. His course in 
the elements, although rigorous and formally 
logical, was genuinely popular with the under- 
graduate students. 

'Taylor’s ultimate interest centered in eco- 
nomics as the study of the conditions aflecting 
general w^elfare and social justice. He was a po- 
litical conservative on inudlectual grounds, sett- 
ing no panacea for the shortcomings of the eco- 
nomic order in the substitution of politics for 
business as the controlling principle. 'The eco- 
nomic doctrine for which he stood was in de- 
tailed contentless remarkable than the met hot I and 
spirit of instruction that he pursued. 1 le followed 
the neoclassical economic theory, but with a 
strong .'\ustrian bias. 'Taylor was one of the 
leading expounders of the later Austrian posi- 
tion. His modifications of this doctrine in the 
interest of greater realism and correspondence 
with fact have not all been accepted as improve- 
ments by later theorists. His work was formally 
published late in life, at a time when the general 
drift of interest in economics, e.specially in the 
United States, was away from formal theoretical 
analysis toward various other approaches, es- 
pecially that of statistical description. Such fash- 
ions in doctrine come and go; but sf>me general 
principles of economy and w aste cannot lose im- 
portance wLile the race retains any disposition 
to think intelligently about its material prob- 
lems. 'The general type of economic thought and 
the mental attitudes toward economic problems 
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fostered by Taylor cannot for long lose their 
interest for thinking men. 

Frank H. Kni(;ht 

Consult: Suranyi-l’n^^cr, T., Die Ent 7 viiklunfi tier 
t heoret isehen Volksn'irtschaftsichre im ersten Viertel drs 
20. Jalirhumierts (jcna 1^27), tr. by N. D. Moulton as 
Kttmomics in the T^ccritieth Century^ ed. by E. R. A. 
Scii^rnan (New ^"ork ig3i). 

'EAVLOR, FREDERICK WINSLOW (1856- 
1915), initiator of scientific nianageTncnt in the 
United States. Taylor’s activity and Cf»ntril)u- 
tion resj^oTided to the needs of the second stage 
in the industrial rexolution, which became })ro- 
noiinced about i<SSo when productive capacity 
began distinctly to outrun the capacity of the 
market to absorb goods at profitable prices. 
Whereas jireviously emphasis had been jdaced 
largely upon obtaining capital, t‘\])anding plant 
and equipment, increasing limitations of the 
market now matle imperative a more efficient 
use of ]ir(Kluctive ecjuipment to cut costs and 
raise jirofits. daylor was the first conscious ex- 
ponent of this necessitv, and the scientific 
Tnanageni(‘nl which he founded has since spread 
tliroughout the industrial countries of the world. 

( )ne of its mort* elaboratt* forms is the* movement 
for rationalization of industry, d rained as an 
engineer, '1 ay lor, while working as a gang boss 
in the employ of the Midv.ile St<‘el Company, 
became involved in a cf)ntroversy with workers 
which led him to seek the exact content of a tlay’s 
work, lie was then led into a series ol experi- 
ments in mechanical engineering, into the field 
of managenuait, into the discovery of tempering 
t<»ol steel to permit of high speed metal cutting 
o})crations and into the renovation (»f shop 
management. Always '1 aylor’s goal was to de- 
termine best or standanl ways, tools and ma- 
tiM'ials by scientific method ami twperimentation 
and to create a control sufficiently extensive, in- 
tensive and tl(‘xible to ]n*rmit the .standards once 
set to be maintaiiual. More important, how'ever, 
than any tangible achicsement was his demon- 
stration of the possibilities of management in 
achieving economical gain through the estab- 
lishment of stamlanl practises ba.sed upon scien- 
tific methods. From the labor angle d’aylorism 
was not simply a system of “time and motion” 
standards to insure more efficiency; it included 
a policy of placing “on the side of management” 
an increasingly larger part of the working force. 

Some critics hold that I'aylor did not appreci- 
ate the difference between an engineering prob- 
lem and a labor j^roblem. Hoxie has pointed out 


that scientific management in operation Was a 
less perfect instrument than its founder indi- 
cated. Organized labor has frequently asserted 
its opposition to scientific management on the 
ground that it has not operated in a humane 
fasliion. Without doubt the practises of the 
business world which have often been labeled 
scientific management have fallen far short of 
even Taylor’s ideals. I’o some social engineers 
he rej^resents a plea for a complete realization of 
the arts of production. Rut 'Faylor apparently 
did not understand that as long as the arts of 
j^roduction arc carried on in terms of profit mak- 
ing rather than of goods making, the social im- 
j)lications of scientific management cannot fully 
be realized. 

WiiJ.ARD E. Atkins 

Important 7 vorks: Shop A 1 ana^cment (New ^"ork 1911); 
The Principles of Sitenlijit Management (New Yoik 
Kni). 

(Jonsn/i: C’opley, Frank B., Frederitk IF. Taylor ^ 2 
vols. (New York 1023); Drury, Horace B., Scientific 
Alanagemetit, C'oluinhia Lini\ersity, Studies in His- 
tory, lu'onomics and Public Law, no. 157 (3rd ed. 
New ^’ork i<)22); I Io\i(', R. I*'., Stientifu Management 
and Labor (New' York t()I 5). See also biblio^jraphy 
of Scir.NTiJ ic Management. 

’FAYLOR, JOHN (1750-1824), American pub- 
licist. Taylor practised law' from 1781 to 1792, 
sat in the X’irginia legislature for ten years and 
ser\ed in the United Stall's Senate for three 
.short periods. Apparently, liowever, he pre- 
ferred to devote himself to activity as a publici.st 
and as a plantation ow ner. I le regarded agri- 
cultural life as the meatis to the development ol 
man’s noblest imjnil.ses. 'Fhis strong predilec- 
tion for agricidture colored both his economic 
and his political ideas. 

I’he ablest theorist of the early state rights 
school, 'Faylor had a pronounced spirit of po- 
litical independence. His writings, all pervaded 
by a deep antagonism to centralization and to 
industrial iiderests, w'ere extremely influential 
in the south. In a number of pamphlets and in 
yin Inquiry into the Principles and Policy of the 
Government of the Vnited States (Fredericksburg 
1814) he opposed Hamilton’s ideas concerning a 
public debt, exclusive }wi\’i]eges for corporations 
and bounties to cajfitalists, which, he felt, would 
create a moneyed ari.stocracy and permit it to 
thrive at the expen.se of the landed interests. 
This w'ork also contained 'I'aylor’s answer to 
Adams A Defense of the Constitutions of 
the United States (3 vols., London 1787-88), 
which advocated aristocratic government. An 
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ardent admirer of Jefferson, he did not liesitate 
to criticize the Jefferson- Madison foreij^n policy 
which culminated in the War of T(St2. 

'J'aylor challenged boldly the reasoning of 
Chief Justice Marshall in accordance with which 
the federal government, under the eonstitulioTi, 
could exercise sweeping authority. The employ- 
ment of such ])owers, 'Taylor held, would de- 
stroy that di\ ision of pow'ers Ix'tween the federal 
and state governments provided for in the con- 
stitution; accordingly he suggested the ]>rinciple 
of interposition by the* states to resist encroach- 
ments upon their rights. If the federal goxerti- 
ment remained limited in autliority, no special 
geographical inter<\st conld, tluough control of 
that government, product' di^^ ord by ]>assii'g 
legislation that bore heavib upon oilier sections 
'These ideas are devtdoped most thoroughly in 
(U)nslrucii(w (lofistriicd (Richmond and 

later in Nciv I invs of ihc ( .ojislilotion of the I 'tiilrd 
States (Wasliington 1S23). 

Arator ((Georgetown 1813; t)th ed Petersburg, 
Va. i8i<S), a eollection of essays by '^Taylor, was 
the first imf)ortanl w^ork on agrieullure published 
in the south. It di.scussed methods of improving 
cultivation and the effect of political factors on 
agrarian situations, '^i’hc book was widely read 
and gave a strong impetus to agricultural studies. 

IIknry Hakkison Simms 

Comult: Simms, II. IT, Life ({f John 'I'avlur (Rich- 
nioncl, Va. Dodd, \V. K., “John 'Taylor, «»f 

Caroline, Proplict of Sccc*‘<sion” in . 7 o//w y\ lit am h 
Jltstarnal Papers of Patui(tIph~AIa( ou (Jofle^'e, vol ii 
( n>05 -oS) J114 32; Heard, C. A., luonottne ()ri^>ots of 
Jrffersoman Democracy (New ork ii>i5)p. npO 211, 
322-32; k’oi'd, j. V., ‘"'The Keonomic I’hilosophy of 
John 'Tayloi” in William amt Mary (ioUc^c Quarterly^ 
2nd sen, vol. ix 221-35. 

TEA. Sec ITantation Warts. 

TEACHING PROFESSION. If a profession 
he defined as requiring a culture broad enough 
to allow' its work to he view^cd in a perspective of 
s(K:ial values, as entiiiling a systematic technical 
preparation for the devcloi)meiit f)f skills and as 
providing financial and social rewards adequate 
to attract ]>crsons endowed with distinguished 
intellectual and personal ciualitics to permanent 
careers in a given field, it is ojicn to question 
whether the vocation of teaching may yet he 
characterized as a profession in the same cate- 
gory as law anti medicine even in modern, edu- 
cationally advanced communities. In earlier 
times teaching seldom figured as a profession in 
this sense. Frecpicntly it was not even a distinct 


vocation, because it was performed by persons 
or classes who were simultaneously engaged in 
other important vocational activities. 

Among primitive peoples little or no forni.il 
teaching is to be found. The elementary school 
first a}>j>earetl in a rudiTTientary fi>nn in ancient 
Egy])t; those W’ho taught in such schools enjoyed 
little social prestige except in the case of the high 
ofiicial who instructed the royal princes and 
certain sons of the w^ealthy in a seh(»ol in the 
king's palace. In their temple colleges the priest- 
hood taught those who wisheil to devote their 
li\es to reiigion or to medicine and trained the 
youths to heeonie scribes. 'Teachers of voca- 
tional subjects were honored luaiuly, how'e\er, 
beeai!s<‘ of their proficiency in the arts they 
tauglit rather than as teachers, lii biblical days 
among xhe Jews the first teachers outside of the 
family WvTc the priests, but later teachers rigor- 
ouslv .st'Iecied on the basis of their knowledge, 
maturity, morals and interest in youth were 
frequently tlrawn from the laity and wtTc paid 
from public funds aiul exempt from taxation. 

In Sparta teacliing wais under state control 
and bad .strictly utilitarian aims, (’ity elder? 
chosen for the task of training youth from the 
age of seven to thirty were can'fully seUxled for 
their proficiency in iIk* art of warfare as well as 
for their patriotic zeal aiul w't're treated with 
marked resjieet. In Athens, on the otlier hand, 
although a law urged all citizens to give their 
sons an elementary education, the state set no 
tlefinite retjuirements relative to the ]>re])aration, 
certification or supervision of teachers. 'There 
was, however, no religious control over teaching 
by a powerful j>riestbood. Cons<.‘quently there 
appeared a variety of private, secular elementary 
schools, diflering in quality ()f instruction with 
the ability of the indi\'idual teachers, who were 
for the most part sla\cs or provincials treated 
with disdain. Prolonged preparation for teacliing 
was first evidene<‘d in the age of Pericles with 
the advent of the sophists, who charged fees 
for their services, an innovation regarded as 
reprehensible by their opjionents, who taught 
wdth no utilitarian end in view and who expected 
no rec(>mpensc save presents from their pupils 
or donations from interested patrons. In early 
Rome teaching was again a family function. A 
system of secular schools gradually developed 
under the republic. It was encouraged l)y Julius 
Caesar, who conferred the franchise on the pro- 
fessions of liberal arts and medicine alike. Later 
emperors extended their favor to educators by 
establishing a definite scale of salaries in all 
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branches of the profession and by exempting its 
members from military siTvice. Municipalities 
scalteretl throu}^hoiit the empire founded and 
maintainetl their own schools, the salaries of 
diose who servt‘d in them bein^ derived j)artially 
from taxes and partially trom fees. 

During the Middle A^es teachiiij^ wasconlined 
almost <‘\c“liisively to thi‘ C'atliolic clergy. Al- 
thoijgli ebullient ary instruction was generally 
neglectetl by the church, parish priests were 
fretjuenlly expected to teach grammar to the 
children ol their parishioners without remunera- 
tion save occasional gilts. Sc*condary schools at- 
tached to c'athedrals servcal as training centers 
for ]>ric\sts. .A special church dignitary, thc‘ 
sr/iolasfu'iis, had charge* of the appointmemt, 
ccTtilication and supervision of the tcxudiing 
corps of these schools. I hider the stimulus of an 
expanding c’ommercial life mcxliaeval cities in- 
creasingly encouragc‘d the teaching of residing, 
writing and “reckoning” m the vc'rnacnilar, 
without the* sanction ol the* church, which com- 
pelled the* use of Latin in all its institutions. 
Such instruction was pro\idc-d by a heterogene- 
ous grou]>, including itinerant prie‘sts and nuns, 
“traveling writers,” scvular city clerks and 
women eager to c'arn an extra pittance. 

'J'he position of tcxichers appc'ars not to have 
improved very much after the Reformation dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventec'iuh centuries. 
Lacking resources lor the establishment of new 
schools to replace the C’atholic scIkioIs they had 
closed, Pr(nestant states \v<‘re forced to fall back 
upon such minor church functionaries as the 
sexton or chorister for tlu* ]W(A'ision of t'lcmen- 
tary instruction. When it was impossible to .se- 
cure the st'rvices of these ofhcials, laymen were 
used; but tbeir ap]'>ointmenl ordinarily extended 
for only one year, they were often paid less than 
policemen and the sole cjuality they were of- 
ficially retjuiretl to possess was piety. Hiere 
were scattered efforts to improve instructional 
methods and the prejiaration of te*achers, notable 
among w hich were the Jesuit schools for second- 
ary education in which the teachers were 
thoroughly trained. Both in Protestant and in 
Catholic countries, howevcT, the Latin, or 
grammar, schools remainetl largely in the hands 
of the clergy. As a ruk* schoolmasters in second- 
ary schools in hairope accjuired a relatively high 
social staiuling mainly because of their learning 
or their close connection w ith the church. In the 
New Lnglaiul colfinies they stood next in the 
social hierarchy to tlu* clergy, and it was not 
uncommon lo exempt them from military scr\^- 


ice and the payment of certain taxes. "^Ihrough- 
out this period the lot of elementary lay teachers 
wxis less favorable than that of their more highly 
educated confreres. lAir the most part the 
former consisted of men and some women, with 
no fonnal training be\a)nd elementary subjects; 
sometimes tluy were itinerants who taught 
school for only a few' months at a time, some- 
times homl servants, as in the southern part of 
the I’nitcd States, sometimes cobblers, tailors 
or old women willing to de\’ote their .spare time 
to teaching the barest elements of learning to 
children. 'The meager wages of all classes of 
teachers were drawn from the church, town 
rates, V()lmitary or eharitv subscriptions, as in 
ICngland, fees from ])arents or payment in kind, 
as in many jxirts of the Lnited States. 

The turning point in the attitiule of the 
teacher was inspired by Roiisst-au’s contention 
that the child rather than the subject matter 
should be tlu* pivot ol t'ducation. fairly in the 
nineteenth century Pcstalozzi and bis disciples 
ga\e body to this concept through their develop- 
ment of formal j>edagogical methods. In the 
teacher training schools which they helped to 
establish they attached a hitherto unknown dig- 
nity to the role of elementary teaching as a 
logical corollary of the belief that mankind could 
he regenerated by proper educational methods if 
and whin emjiloyed fiy adequately prepared 
teacl]t‘rs. 

Prussia was the linst modern .state to apply 
this point of view' in the development of a public 
elementary educational system In the nine- 
teenth century the Prussian schoolmaster be- 
came a professional teacher whose prepiaration 
embraced a course of special study in a seminary, 
who had to fulfil and maintain certain prescribed 
qualifications and w ho was accorded security of 
tenure and di'linite o])portunity for career ad- 
vancement. With the advent of the (/crman Km- 
pire in i<S72 the elementary teacher attained the 
status of a full fledged civil seriant w^hose pro- 
fessional interests were safeguarded by law. 'Jdie 
German state then greatly enhanced the social 
importance of the teaching profession by in- 
augurating free, secular, common schools with 
attendance compulsory for all children. 

Modern Germany set the pace in develop- 
ing specialized professional training for ele- 
mentary teachers. Betwixm 1871 and 1918 a 
series of refonns established high training re- 
quirements, which were further raised during 
the republican period from 1918 to 1933. 
Normal scliools of the traditional type gradually 
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gave way to a new kind of teachers’ colle^^e of 
university ranli, notably in Bavaria and in 
Prussia, where fifteen pada^^ogischc Akadvmieu 
were established by k)3i. In other (iemran 
states, of which socialist Hamburg was out- 
standing, the local uni\ersity conduett'd the 
preparation of elementary teachers; while in 
other regions teacher training institutes affiliaU‘d 
with the universities were set up. I'he course of 
these notable efforts to raise standards of ele- 
mentary teacher training was soniew hat impeded 
by the inability of the Reich government to 
subsidize education in the states during the 
years immediately following the World War. 

Other Kuropcan countries came only gradu- 
ally to realize the capital signila .Mice of a coq s 
of highly trained public school teat'hers for th< 
political, social and economic dewloptuent of 
the national comiTiunity* In I Tigland the teaclv 
ing staff ceased to owe alkgiancH* to denomina- 
tional or charitable organiz<Llions only during 
the last decade of tht* nnuacenth cenrury, wheii 
the elementary school sy.sttan lu'canu' largely lav 
supported. 'The first English schools for the 
special training of teachers grew out of the 
monitorial system and the puy il-tcacher centers 
established early in tlu‘ century. 'rhes<‘ trainitig 
colleges, as they were called, were originally dt‘- 
Tiominational institutions, but eventually they 
were subsidizetl by grants from the central gov- 
erttment. Control over them is now maintaintal 
jointly by the college authorities or by local 
public educational bodies and by the Ministry 
of iidiieation at London; the former w'ere al- 
lowed wide diseretion to \'ary courses and j>eda- 
gogical methods and the latter was insuretl mini- 
mum standards of instruction aiul e\aminatk)n 
by a flexible scheme of regulations and inspec- 
tion. lY'aeher training dt‘]>artments luve been 
establislicd also in a majority ot the lu'wer faig- 
lish universities. Since i(;2S a lull lime second- 
ary education until matriculation in a training 
college or a university training dcpartnu'iit has 
been required of candidates for an elemtaitary 
teacher’s ceitificate. 1 n contrast wit h the central- 
ized system of c!ertification w Inch prevails on the 
continent teachers’ certificates in England are 
issued by county and numicipal educational 
authorities or by the governing bodies of train- 
ing institutions. T’he teacher does not accpiire 
civil service status but becomes nuu'ely au em- 
ployee of a local educational authority. Un- 
certified teachers, with a preparation equivalent 
to the requirements for admission to a training 
college, still fonn a considerable jv.irt of the total 
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elementary icaehiiig eorps, but relatively their 
numbers are ileclining. Similarly the traditional 
pupil-teacher centers, which are now used only 
for the preparation of rural teachers, will 
]>roliably disappear when the full eflect of recent 
reforms is realized. 'Throughout the nineteenth 
century 1‘aiglisli elementary teachers were re- 
cruit'd in ]Kirt by state scholarships, or bursar- 
ships. In 1925 the Board of Julueation deedared 
its intention to reduce the number of such 
special aids; many local educational centers, 
howewr, still provide* scholarships, awarded 
competitively, as the basis for free* admission to 
training c.e, lieges and university training depait- 
ments. 

In i*'tanee ilv* first aolc uormalc for training 
male se‘cular elenu‘ntary teachers w^as foui\ded 
by the C’on\a*nlion as early as 1794. A Iawpasse*el 
111 L)e‘ee.*i liber, 1S32, antborized a similar insti- 
tution for e.*ach dcpartcnirnt; schools for women 
we‘re established later. A long and l>itter struggle 
was iK-'cessary before the te*acliing corps was 
eompk'tely laicized. Sinev the establishment of 
the Idiirel R(*pubhL', howv\e.*r, tlie* rifhcial status 
of jniblic elenu'ntary teMchers has b(‘en uni- 
fonnly guarantevd b\ a serie's of geau'ral laws 
beginning in iScSi anel extending tlown to the* 
jieriod following the W'orhl War. 'This k'gislation 
is b.ised upon the [>rinciph‘ that be‘fore‘ te*m- 
porary appointnu-nt e‘aeh eaiulidate* must jiosse'ss 
a certificate* of professional capacit\ eorre*spf)nd- 
ing to his function. Siievcssful ajqilicaiits feirthe 
norma] schools re‘Ceive stale scholarshijis pro- 
viding free iustruetion, board and lodging on the* 
condition that the-y sign an agre*eme*nt to teach at 
k*a.st tern years in a public .school or refiiml to the 
state tlie ce>st n{ their mainteiianev. Notwith- 
standing re‘ex*nt jiro\isi(jns lor classroom obse*r- 
vation and practise te‘aeliing as a j'lart of the 
thive-yexir normal school course, the ke*yuote of 
tlie Eremch training systean is a rigorous em- 
phasis upon intellectual attaiimicnt rather than 
uj)on the mastery of e'elucatieinal me'thoels. 
Ek'ance hf)kls .strongly to the nine*teenth ee*ntury 
iiotifin that tt*aehe‘rs as se‘rvants of the national 
state shoukl be traine^d to carry e)Ut de*tailed 
re‘guIatioiis as prescribed by the Ministry of 
Education anel that there is therefore* little room 
for the exercise of initiative by the individual 
teacher. 

Until the advent of Iki.scism the Italian system 
of preparing elcmeaitary leaching jursonnel 
followed generally the lines of the French. The 
Uentile reforms of 1923, however, departed 
sharplv from traditional practise. Italian normal 
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schools were replaced by a new type of training 
institution, the htiliito rfiaf^htralc, which pro- 
vides a seven-year course wholly cultural in 
character. I'he new arrangement substitutes for 
specialized professional training the pro}>osilion 
that the successful teacher must be imbued with 
die aspirations of the nation. 

The atteTnj>t in the Soviet Ibiion to combine 
study and productive work and to give education 
in the fundamental principles and sskills that 
underlie all labor has k‘d to the establishment of 
seven-year schools with a unilied system of poly- 
Ux'hnical education, d'his program and the fact 
that element arv schof)l education has recently^ 
becTi made compulsory tliroughout the Soviet 
Union have overtaxed the resources of the 
teachers’ training schools. In 1(^30, lor example, 
an additional 7,000,000 children were admitted 
to the schools and in tlu‘ school year - 32 th<‘ 
teachers’ training institutes could provitle fewer 
than 14,000 of the g2,ooo new eicnumlary 
teachers called for; th<' n maiikka- were recruited 
from the ranks of young (’ommunists trained by 
special brief courses. 'The .second Five-Year 
J’lan pnw'idcs for drastic extension and impro\e- 
ment of teacher training facilities. Teachers 
have recently been ranked in the highest cate- 
gory of labor along with industrial workers; they 
arc entitled to food and manufactured articles at 
sjiecial terms and are jmnided witli the best 
medical, hosjntal and other scK'ial services. 

'The UnUcil States exhibits great diversity of 
})atterns of elementary teacher training, includ- 
ing high schools, state and local normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges and schools of education in 
univensities. Until wx*ll into the nineteenth cen- 
tury the preparation of grammar .school teachers 
took place in private academies, of which the 
earliest was fouiuled by Benjamin ITanklin in 
I7{;b. Mas.sachusetts in iS3<S was the fir.'.t staU^ 
to adopt legislation for public normal schools; 
other states followed soon after but normal 
schools expanded markedly in nuiTiber and im- 
portance only toward the end of the century. 
American practise has evolved steadily from ad- 
mitting students to these nonnal schools directly 
from the elementary schools in the tlirection of 
requiring some secondary school work, if not 
always graduation from high school. 

Notwithstanding the extensive dexelopment 
of state normal schools the rapid expansion of 
public school systems created until recently such 
a shortage of trained teachers as to leail to the 
establishment of other institutions for teachers* 
training, notably county nonnal schools and one 


or two-year training courses in high schools 
IVIeanwhile an increasing proportion of the 
better state lunmial schools w ere granted coik‘gi- 
ate status, with the right to grant degrees upon 
the completion of a lV)ur-year course. By 1930 
there wvre in the United Stales 331 normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges with an aggregate 
enrolment of 210,000 stiulents. In addition the 
majority of American collegt's, junior colleges 
and universities, through their di'partmcnts of 
eihication, contribute to the training of teachers 
as well as of school princijials and siiperxisors 

'The exercist‘ of control o\t‘r tht* certification 
of teachers in the Uniteti States was originally 
lodged with local scho(»l authorities, whose 
jurisdiction was liitiitial to sjHvial districts }xir- 
ticularly in rural areas, to municipaliti(‘s or to 
counties. Within the last generation, howevtM-, in 
order to elevate standanls stau* de]>artnu*nts of 
education ha\t‘ tended to a.ssume this I unction 
or at least to share it with local agencies. In 
twenty-nine states certificates are* now is.sm‘tl 
<*xclusively by the* .state* snjx‘rinte*iule'nt or stale 
be)ard, while in the other 7\iiK*le‘e*n states the 
function of licensing teaclie*rs is eh\ide‘el among 
the state and counties, cities, iTistitiitions of 
higher learning, normal .schools, teachers’ col- 
leges and independent school disti'icts. It is not 
unce>mmon t<^ find a situation such as that in 
Wisconsin, where more than a hundred elifk.Tent 
authorities ha\e the ]>ower to grant certilicat(*s. 
In recent years there mav be noted a furtlier 
tendency to specialize teachers’ licenses by type 
of school or subject to be taught. Whetlu r based 
u|>on examination or scholastic credentials, the 
minimum qualifications recjuired for the certi- 
fication <»f elementary teach(‘rs still R'main rela- 
tively lower in the Ihnted States than in 
bairt)pe, although a constant improvement in 
standards may be obserxed over the la.st two 
decades. 

technical training for teaching at the second- 
ary level has had a later devt‘lopment than that 
for elementary schools. 'This is explained in part 
by the fact that secondary education remained 
for a longer time uiuler the control of the clergy, 
which was concerned only with morals and con- 
formity to the faith, and in part by the persist- 
ence until recently of the \iew that .secondary 
schools should be but feeders for colleges and 
universities, the emphasis in selection of teachers 
thereby being ]’)laceil upon know ledge of subject 
matter, d’he first steps tow'anl the special pre})a- 
ration of secondary teachers, Vikcn by France 
and Cjennany early in the nineteenth century. 
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had nationalist as well as professional ends in 
view, as part of an effort to bring secoTulary edu- 
cation under state ccnitrol. Thus Napoleon in 
1 80S established the Kcolc Normale Superieure, 
which along with the universities prepares a 
male student elite for the highly competitive 
examination leading to the diploma recpiired for 
an appointment to a state tycec for boys; a 
similar nonnal school is now available for women 
candidates preparing to teach in lya'vs for girls. 
There also exists in J^'rance the municipal 
a secondary school of srnnewhat lower grade, 
financed in part locally, for which a special four- 
semester course in a university, leading to the 
lii'ctuT d' eusci^iinnnit , sulhces as the minimum 
qualilicatiori for teaching. T\\o years of ad-h- 
tional preparation as Rcfcraidar in a university is 
a prcre(iuisite to teaching in the German (tym- 
vasicn and the Ohcrradschtdcn lor boys and the 
Lyzren and Oherlyzctu ftn* girls, which are 
governed and financed jointly in varying degrees 
by the central state and the comimines. Siu- 
cessful candidates receive tlu* title of Suidicn- 
asscssor; final appointment as Studic 7 ira 1 , based 
upon a difficult merit ranking by the Ministry of 
Education, is rarely given before the applicant 
rcachi's tlie ag(‘ of thirty-two. While the national 
board of lulucation in haiglaml has not defined 
precisely the ([ualilications for instructors in the 
various ty}>es of secondary schools, it has since 
iqo2 exercised some control over training 
thnnigh money grants to local educational 
authorities. About 75 percent of English second- 
ary tt‘achers arc university graduate's. 

Tht' nation wide dcvclofiment ol free, j>ublic 
high schools in the United States since the 
i(S8o’s has accentuated both the numerical and 
the social importance of teachers in the second- 
ary schools to a degree* not eejualed elst'where. 
Yet, as in the training eif American e'lementary 
teachers, the preparation of high school instruc- 
tional staffs conforms to no uniform national 
pattern, unless it be the re'qui remen t , neiw found 
in every state*, of a college* degree* lor the highest 
graele of certificate feir senior high schoed teach- 
ers, with twe) to three ye*ars as the minimum for 
junior high school wx)rk. All states moiwver 
have come te.) reepiire a certain number of hours 
of work in either educatie>nal psycluilogy, prin- 
ciple's of high school leaching or directed Urach- 
ing. In 1923 there were still as many as tfiirty- 
five different ways in which prospective teachers 
might enter high school w^ork. Among the most 
potent influences for improving the standards of 
high school teaching in the United States has 
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been the growth of accrediting associations of 
colleges and secondary schools, of which the 
North Central Association, founded in 1894, 
ranks first in importance: 

For a long time the teachers of literarv sub- 
jects were either intlilTereut or opposed to the 
rise, in tlie twx*ntictb century, of vocational 
sch(K)ls, the introduction of manual training in 
the academic public schools and the appearance 
of kindergarten and nursery seho(ds. 'This atti- 
tude grew out of a fet'ling of class superiority 
based partly upon the traditional idea of what 
constituted an education and ]>artly upon the 
fact that handwork and iiuhistrial training orig- 
inated in schools for paupers, jiivt nik* delin- 
quents or the children of jK*asauts or laborers 
(iraduallv, however, the success ol l^'robel’s 
kindergarten work and the influence ol de- 
mocracy in the I ' niteil States tended to liberalize 
the point of view of both teacher and jniblic. 
lTnj>etiJs was given to the moNcmeiit by the 
founding in New ^'ork City of a college lor 
training teachers in handwork and the industrial 
arts, an institution which later expanded in 
function and became TYacbers C’ollegi* of 
Columbia University. Nt)t only in the Ibiited 
Stales hut in most luirojieati countri(*s as w^ell 
vocational training is now provided by a variety 
of tcx:h ideal, commercial and agricultural schools 
supported by public and private funds aiul de- 
signed to prejiare thousands of children of 
laborers, farmers and the lower midtlle classt*s 
for non-]Wofessional y^ursidts. These schriols 
provide new* sources of teacher employment, as 
do the public and private nursery schools and 
kindergartens, wJdch art* being established in 
constantly incn*asing numbers, and the continii- 
atif>n schools for industrial workers, labor col- 
leges, correspondence scIkjoIs and night schools 
in urban centt'rs. 

Idle status of teachers in the well established 
priv'ate and parochial schools of the academic 
type is by and large not as advantageous as in 
state supported institutions, although in coun- 
tries like France and Italy there is a leiulency in 
the better Catholic schools to approximaK* the 
qualifications for instruction set hy the public 
educational authorities, ddie quality of the 
teaching staffs in the misnamed public j^repara- 
tory schools in England, such as Eton and 
Harrow', and in certain wealthy private schools 
of similar standing in the eastern part of the 
United States is usually high. 

Expressed in quantitative terms, the teaching 
profession constitutes one of the largest occupa- 
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.ioiml groups in contemporary society. In the teaching, in the United States women teachers 
United States, for instance, where popular edii- now dominate by a ratio of five to one, while in 
cation has advanced furthest, more than 2.1 Grtrat Britain they are about tw^o and a half times 
jiercent of all persons gainfully employed be- as numerous as men teachers. In France and 
longed in 1^30 to the scliool leaching jirofession. Italy the men have succeeded in holding little 
During the preceding sixty years the number of better than an even numerical balance with the 
teachers of all categorit's below the college level women teachers. On the otlier hand, men out- 
increased almost tenfold. While the rate of in- number wxnnen in the German schools by nearly 
crease has been considerably slower in European three to one. In all countries the intrusion of 
countries, except in Soviet Russia, teachers liave women has been much more marked in the. 
everywhere increased more rapidly in number primary schools than at higher educational levels 

than have members of tlie other liberal profes- although 65 percent oi the teaching personnel of 

sions. In (ireat Britain nearly one half of all the American high schools w^as in 1930 composed of 

employees of local governmental authorities are women, a proj^ortion similar to that in most 

teachers, as is also true of the states and thou- continental cdt'inentary school establishments. In 

sands of local units in the United States; the the elementary schools of the United States male 

<*lc*TTK‘ntary and scrondary teaching corps in teachers constitute but 10 percent of the total 
(iernuny accounts for a fifth of the entire civil staff. Notwithstanding the clamor of some edu- 
serv ice of central and local governments; and in cational authorities against alleged evils of ex- 
fVance 17 percent of all persons on the pay roll cessive feminization, the proportion of women 
of the national treasury are teachers. teachers appears to have increased. During the 

As indicated m tlie accompanying table, the .severe econtiinic crisis of recent years, how'ever, 
aggregate numlxT of both jn ivately aiul publicly strong s<‘ntiment has been voiced in favor of the 
employed elementary aiul .secondary school employment of men who were heads of families 
teachers in the leading countries has in revent in place of married or even of single women, 
years reached an impressive figure. Jn spite of Prior to the economic crisis there W'as a sub- 
ihe great expansion of popular strondary edu- stantial improvement in the economic and social 
cation during the last half centur\ elementary status of the teaching profession. While nearly 
instruction vStill reepnres the vser\ ices of from all types of teachers benefited therefrom, the 
three fourths to nine tenths of the entire bod3'^ of most marked advance was in respec't to the staffs 
public school teachers in lairopean countries of national cducationid establishments in Europe 
and in the United States. 'The ratio of elemen- and of urban school systems in England and the 
tary to secondary teachers is higher in French United States. Standards of compensation foi 
and Italian public educational establishments rural teachers, especially in countries whose 
than elsewhere, although if jiarochial schools arc public educational system was not under central 
included it is closely comparable to that prevail- control, remained very low\ In relation moreover 
mg in (iennany and England. to the material rewards offered by liberal pro- 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century a fessions, like law and medicine, the economic 
striking jdienomenou has Ixvn the admission of situation of the entire teaching class below^ the 
increasing numbers of w^omen to the vocation of university level had not become sufficiently 
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favorable to attract an adequate number of 
persons of first rate ability. The economic differ- 
ential against the teacher may be seen clearly 
from a study of the incomes of various occu- 
pational groups in the United States for 1926: 
the average salary of teachers, principals and 
superintendents in the public schooHvas $1275 
as compared with the SfjqoS average wage of 
high grade cderical workers and the average of 
$2010 for all gainfully employed ]>ersons. 

Unifonn salary schedules for eac h class and 
level of the teaching profession are fixed by na- 
tional law in most continental countries, includ- 
ing France, Italy and Germany, although in the 
latter salaries are paid by provincial and l^cal 
authorities. In haiglaiul tfie mmirnum scales of 
compensation for jtublic sch<M)l teachers liave 
recently btxm standardized h} national Jigree- 
rnent, local school authorities svilfering a reduc- 
tion in national grants as Sedaries fall below these 
minima. As a rule in Ibirope base salaries are 
provided with a scale of increments up to a 
S})ecihed maximum, receivable at intervals vary- 
ing with the period of service, the acquisition of 
additional training and the service rating. In 
Franc'e and certain other states supplementary 
allowances are granted in proportion to the 
number of dc'petidcnts and the cost of living in 
the locxility of employment, together with sucli 
perquisites as reduct‘d railway fares and free 
tuition for the teacher’s children. In the United 
States, where teachers’ remuneration is de- 
termined by local authorities, great variation in 
the scale of fiay exists, alth(jugh sinct* the World 
War many states have enacted minimum salary 
laws applicable to all their teachers. For second- 
ary teachers salary ranges are everywhere con- 
siderably higher than for instructional personnel 
at the elementary level. An organized movement 
for a single salary schedule for both levels has 
apj) cared in the LInited Slates. 

Practise varies with regard to the compensa- 
tion of women teachers. In France, ior example, 
there is no differentiation on account of sex, but 
in Ivngland the remuneration of women remains 
appreciably below that of men. In the United 
States about one half of the city school systems 
pay higher salaries to men and the discrimina- 
tif)n tends to vary inversely with the size of the 
city. Both in Europe and in the llnited States 
professional organizations of teachers recently 
have favored equal pay regardless of sex. 

The average annual compensation of public 
school teachers rose during the World War and 
in the post-war periotl before the effects of the 
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economic crisis were felt; in England it mounted 
from £iJ() for male elementary teachers, 74 for 
women and £10^ for bcith in 1913 to ^’324 foi 
men, £ 2 iy for women and £2^^ for both in 
1931; in the United States the average annual 
salary for secondary as well as elementary 
teachers increased from $525 in 1914 to Si 420 
in 1930; when the latter figure is corrected in 
terms of the cost of living index it anunints to 
$851. In many countries teachers’ salaries have 
recently suffered drastic rcdiicrtions; iu some 
cities in the United States teachers’ salaries have 
remained uiqiaid for months. The economic 
situation of the teaching j^rofession has suffered 
severely along with that of the imJH)V'eri^dled 
niiddk. classei. as a whole, esj^ecially in those 
countries where there has Inxn extreme inflation. 

Prior to the economic crisis the profession of 
tcacliiiig had been gaining considerably in eco- 
nomic drawing powta' through the vviilcs]>read 
enactment of legislation jirosiding for disability 
pensions and retirement aimiiilies. Scarcely a 
public educational establishment in Europe now’ 
functions vvitfi(>'jt some .sort of j’jension system 
for its instructional per.sonnel, while in the 
United States one half the states have adopted 
stale wide systems and mf>st others have author- 
ized city and county st hool authorities to es- 
tablish local retirement systians. Many ])rivate 
schools mortH)V(T liavc joined private annuity 
insurance schemes, of which the 'Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity A.ssociation establislicd by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advaiueinent 
of Teaching has been one of the best known. 
Most of the public teachers’ retirement systems 
are based upon small annual deductions from 
salaries, supplemented in some instances by 
government contrihutions, with provisions for 
retirement at a mininuim prescrihed age of from 
fifty-five to sixty or at the comjdetion of a pre- 
scribed period of serv ice, with a superannuation 
allowance varying in amount with the average 
salar)^ during the last few years of active service; 
and the total number of years of service. In the 
main teachers’ pension plans conform closely to 
the pension systems for other public employt'c^s 
in administrative, clerical or technical work. 

Paralleling the adojnion of salary classifica- 
tion and pension systems th(;re was notable 
progress toward more reliable guaranties of se- 
curity of tenure as well as prov ision of d<‘hnitc 
opportunities for economic and pndV.ssional ad- 
vancement after initial appointment. In hVanct 
and Italy national legislation limits both suspen- 
sion and discharge to cases of .serious misconduct 
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or professional incompetence, only if and when 
such action is recommended by a disciplinary 
council on which the staff is rejiresenled; the ac- 
cused has the ri^ht to see liis dassier and to appeal 
to the higher authorities in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. On the other luind, British teachers lack 
full civil service status and have indefinite 
tenure; their positions are held during the pleas- 
ure of tlie local employing autliority , although in 
practise dismissals are rare even on educational 
grounds or for personal misconduct and the 
right of appeal to tlie crourts may always be re- 
sorted to. While acad<*Tnie tt'Uiire is less well 
]>roteeted in the United States, a number of 
state legislatures lia\e tMiacted laws for continu- 
ing teachers’ contracts lor a s]X‘cilied period of 
more than om* year. I n states where the tluration 
ol contracts oi employment is governed by 
municipal onlinances or the regulations of local 
si-hool boards, tlu‘ typical procedure is either to 
limit contracts to one year, with annual reelec- 
tion thereafter, or to engage teachers for an in- 
(kdinile period subject to termination without 
cause at tlie end of any y<‘ar. Political inter- 
ference with staff tenure is still common, ])ar- 
ticularly in the smaller cities and rural districts 
in the (inited States. 

The degree of academic freedom etijoyed by 
the modern teacher may be said to vary with the 
extent to which security of tenure is adequately 
guaranteed. But even with statutory guaranties 
against the indict ion of disciplinary penalties 
without pro]H‘r caus<* the esprit de corps of the 
teaching profession freiiuently suffers as a result 
of official regulations prescribing narrowly wfiat 
shall or shall not be tauglit in the classroom, 
especially as regards subjects like patriotism and 
evolutionary science. Nor is the teacher free 
from those community pressures focused upon 
him by sectarian and superpatriot ic groups. 

Witii a view to combating a certain com- 
placent lethargy whicli exists among large num- 
bers of teachers efforts have f/eeti made in most 
of the better school systems the world over to 
encourage teachers to continue their professional 
training during tlie period of active ser\ice and 
to derive new stimulus through travel. In the 
llnited States bonuses, increases in salary and 
promotion to supervisory posts arc not infre- 
quently offered as the reward of continuation of 
training through university attendance and the 
acquisition of a higher degree. During 1926 to 
1928 nearly one third of the entire body of 
teachers of the United States were in attendance 
at college or university summer sessions, the 


cost of which to individual teachers was de- 
frayed in part by two fifths of the school systems 
employing them. In Europe special continuation 
training courses are provided in many cities and 
foreign study for outstanding younger teachers 
is occasionally subsidized by state grants. 

A significant index to the status of an organ- 
ized profession is the rate of turnover of its 
personnel. In Europe voluntary withdrawals 
from teaching are comparatively rare, even in 
j^eriods of relative prosperity, whereas in the 
United States the average period of teaching 
ser\dce ranges from seven to nine years only. 
Until the impact of severe economic stringency 
beginning in 1929 the demand for teachers 
greatly exceeded the availabU; supply of recruits. 
With the rapidly exjianding secondaiy school 
enrolment additional teachers had to be re- 
cruited at the rate of almost a million about 
every nine years. Because of the* magnitude of 
the task of teacher placement jirivate employ- 
menl agencies, ()rganized on a fee basis, sprang 
up thnaighout tht‘ country; there were 164 
such agencies by 1931. In England likewise a 
serious shortage of teachers existed from 1900 
until the end of the World War. In central 
EurojH* aclverse economic conditions during 
most of the post-war period have operated to 
overcrowd the ranks of the t<‘aching proft'ssion. 
Thousands of the annual contingent of uni- 
versity trained a[>plicants for t‘ducational j')Ost.s 
nave, especially in (Germany anti Austria, btxui 
forced into prolonged unem])loyment because 
of the lack of openings not only in education but 
in other occupations, .\fter 1930 a similar situ- 
ation developed in the United States, where it 
was estimated in J933 that tluTe was a surplus 
of at least t 00,000 teachers, many of whom had 
to resort to federal and state relief funds in order 
to live. In view of the general tendency to con- 
tract public school budgets an indefinite over- 
supply of experienced and }>otcntial teachers 
appears to be in prospect. This is in sliarp con- 
trast to the situation prevailing in tlie Soviet 
Union, where the constantly expanding educa- 
tional program demands a vast further increase 
in facilities to supply a sufficient number of 
experienced teachers. 

Professional and trade union organizations of 
teachers have struggU‘d to improve their status. 
Class consciousness developed first among the 
rank and file of elementary teachers. As early as 
1870 in England a National Union of Teachers 
was organized. Originally open only to ele- 
mentary school teachers, it expanded in 1889 
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into an association which all classes of teachers 
were eligible to join. Ily 1914 its membership 
had reached 90,000 and in 1932 it numbered 
143,000, or almost three quarters of the entire 
corj)s of jHiblic elementary and secondary 
teachers. A variety of special and regional as- 
sociations liave also been established. In the 
iStSo’s French iuslituicurs organized in defense 
of their economic interests and civic rights and 
eventually became a powerful national svndicat 
with a membership including over two thirds of 
the total teaching ])ersonnel in tlu* ]>rimary 
schools. In less militant fashion a separate as- 
sociation movement developed among lycvv 
teachers early in the present century. Although 
there have recently been sign, of a rajqircK hc- 
meiit of the two groups, the organized second- 
ary teachers still remain orgaiiicallv ahol from 
their <‘lementary conlrer<*s and e\hibit a d<*- 
cidedly mon* co]is<‘rvati\ e 1v|K‘ of group be- 
havior. In the German ]h!ipirt‘ teachers of 
every rank and grade united in national pro- 
fessional associations. Th<‘ I)(Milscher l/chrer- 
vercin was the most im}>ortant association of 
this type during the ( ierman Rejniblic. Although 
the leaders of most of these associations were 
in<m, women were attracttal into tluar ranks in 
large numbers, in some iiistanees forming a 
majority of the total membership. The attitude 
of the public authoritit's tow’ard tlie inde‘pendcnt 
proft‘ssimial organization of teachers in England 
was on the vsliolc favorable, as it was lilvcwi.se in 
(iermanv until the recent Hitler decrees amal- 
gamattal all ttMchers’ associations into a .single 
unit untler llie aegis of the National S(H:ialist 
jiarty. In I'ranee, however, the Syndical Na- 
tional des Institul rices et Instituteurs has 
clashed with the government on a number of 
occasions over the right to teach pacifism in the 
classroom and over participation in protest 
strikes along w ith the other syndicalist groups of 
state employees. For a generation I'rench ele- 
mentary teachers have conducted active propa- 
ganda for educational self-government iinder 
the slogan “The schools to the teachers!” A 
number of educational reforms as well as a 
marked improvement in the eeonomie condi- 
tions of teachers must be credited to the influ- 
ence of teachers’ associations in e\’ery European 
country, h'or example, the hinglish National 
Union of deaeliers has labored successfully 
for sujieranniiation allowances, national salary 
schedules, better facilities for training of teach- 
ers, reduction in the size of classes, rcliel from 
compulsory extraneous tasks and professional 
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initiative in matters concerning school time 
tables, schemes of work and Inelhod^s of teach- 
ing. In several countries, largely as a conse- 
quence of the efforts of teachers’ a.sscK'iations, 
joint advisory committees ami councils have 
been set up and teaching siatls share directly 
in the formulation of public educational policy. 

In the Gnitcd States the teachers’ association 
movement has not yet attained as wide a de- 
velopment or exiTted as much influence as in 
Fairojie. 'The largest American group is the 
National Educati{/n Association, organized in 
1S70 and incorporated in 190b. It grew slowly 
and by 1917 bail only S500 members. In the 
following hftcen years its ruimln*rs increased to 
200,000, hut seven ninths of all American ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers arc still outside 
its fold. 'I'hc National luluealion Association has 
not fuivtioncd ju imarily as a fighting group con- 
cerned with promoting teachers’ professional 
interests but has be<‘n lather an organization for 
the assembling, interpretation and disst*mina- 
tion of information on current trends in educa- 
tion. It publishes a journal, a yt^arbook and 
periodic research bulletins, hoUls annual con- 
ventions and has ix^ccntly dtwoled considerable 
effort to tlie ilevelojmient of model codes of 
teaching ethics; thirty-tiirce state teachers’ asso- 
ciations had ollicially adoptt‘d such codes by 
1930. In the main the National Education Asso- 
ciation has been so dominated by the atlrninis- 
trativx^ <'Icments in its membership that it 
cannot be .said to liave stTved materially the vi- 
tal interests of the teaching corps. 

Partially as a reaction against the eonserv^a- 
tively managetl National Education Association 
local teachers’ leagues were formed early in the 
present century. CtTtain of these local leagues in 
tlie larger cities unitetl in 191b to form the 
American Federation of d’eachers, w hich at once 
afliliated with the Ameneau h'ederation of 
Lalujr. 1 *' rankly trade unionist in outlook, this 
organization, following a plu^nomenal expansion 
jii.st after the w^ar, settU^d down to a slow^ but 
steady growth. 13 y 1933 comprised 20,000 in- 
dividual members and 2b9 locals distributed 
throxigh every state in the Ibiited States. Most 
of these locals, how'cver, are still minority 
groups, d o acliicve its objective, the American 
FViJeration of d’eachers relics upon arousing 
public opinion and influencing legislative bodies 
rather than u]>on any form of direct action, such 
as strikt‘s. Already it has done much to .secure 
advanced state legislation relative to tenure, 
salaries, pensions and the like, and it works 
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constantly for experinicntation with progressive 
instructional methods and for a better general 
realization of the social dignity and value of the 
function of teaching. Other local teachers' 
grfiups, especially iu metropolitan communities, 
have advocated and used more militant tactics 
to counteract the retrenchment policies that are 
imperiling the j iresent standards of the teachers. 

Since the World War there have been at- 
tem})ts to establish professional organization 
among teachers on an international scale. As an 
outgrowth of the World Conference on Educa- 
tion called by the National Education Associa- 
tion at San J^Vancisco in i<)23 a World bVdera- 
tion of Education Associations was formed. 
Chieily British, Irish and AmericaTi in member- 
ship, this federation has held biennial confer- 
ences at Edinburgh, 1 oronto, Getieva, Denver 
and Dublin. Reflecting the conservative point of 
view of the National lulucation Association, it 
tends to coTihne itself to facilitating the inter- 
change of information and ideas and to creating 
a better understanditig of British and American 
educational problems, A more militant organi- 
zation is the International federation of teach- 
ers' Associations, which consisted in 193^ of 
534,000 indi\idual members from twenty-one 
fairopean and four Latin American countries; 
these include f' ranee and faigland, but exclude 
Italy since the advent of fascism and now (Jer- 
many, whose Nazi tlelegates were expelletl in 
August, 1933. this federation maintains staff 
headquarters in Paris, publishes a (|uarterly 
bulletin and holds annual (‘ongresses. Although 
its activities are focusetl in jiart iqani ways and 
means of iinjwoving the jwofessional and eco- 
nomic status of teachers, its priniarv concern is 
to wage a concertetl tight against the forces of 
nationalism and clericalism in European educa- 
tion. t^hus the federation \ igorously advocates 
the revision of historv tevtbooks so as to make 
them less bi'llicose and mori* internationalist in 
their emphasis. The teaching profession is at 
present far from being a united, effectiv-e factor 
ii\ the struggle for international cooperation, but 
the Icailers of the federation understand the 
strategic ]>ositi()n which teachers hold and what 
they could achieve in the promotion of such 
causes were the\ to utilize their opportunities. 

Wai/itr R. Sharp 
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TECIINICAI. i:i3llCATl()N. AVr 
TJONAE Education. 

T ECI INOLOGICAI . UN EMPLOYMENT. 

See UnI'MPPOYMPNT. 

TPX'HNOI X)G Y. The chanicter of iht* Tnodern 
world, which reached its full development in the 
nineteenth century, is most intimately bound up 
with the profound transfonnat ion of the tech- 
nical means of production. In earlier epochs 
there were great tc^chnical advances, as, lor ex- 
amj)le, the improvement in the technique of ap- 
plying horse power during the Middle Ages. 
Such inventions, however, a|qieared merely its 
isolated changes in piroduction and never re- 
sulted in any fundamentally new method of 
production. 'Phe significance of m(>dern tech- 
nology did not become clearly evidtMit until the 
expansion of industry on the Ibtropean continent 
in the nineteenth centur\', v\hcn tht‘ intcnsilica- 
tion of competition hitstened the development of 
technical progress and promoted its nij)id exten- 
sion. Although a technologiciil conception of 
history is to be rejected, it must nevertheless be 
admitted that modern technology w as one of the 
most importiint conditions w hich made possible 
the rise of the industrial system. 

The economic nature of modern capitalism is 
historically bound up w'ith the development of 
technology. I'his characteristic ijuality, which 
has made the capitalist system so effective, has 
given rise to an enormous, increase in physical 
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production. It is this tpiality wdiich distinguishes 
capitalist production froit) tiiat of previous 
epochs and not division of labor, w hich. is age old 
and which was widesj^read also during the 
Middle Ages. Standarthzcd mass production 
likewise is not a peculiar characteristic of the 
capitalist era. All static cultures, including the 
economic systems of the Par P^ast, hatl standard- 
ized mass production on a national scale long 
helore the advent of capitalism. It was modern 
machinery, however, which made ]>ossible the 
rapid iiu rease in volume of production; and this 
in turn was the nece.ssarv condition for sj>eedy 
industrialization, for the optaiing up of pre- 
eapit.ilislic enuntries and for the rist‘ of the 
genen : stand irtl of living simultaiu^ously with 
an increase in population. In short, however 
niucli the significance of intellectual and spiritual 
factors for the grow th of technical tle\elo]>ment 
may be emphasized, it is certain that the dy- 
namics of capitalist economy is bound up 
intimately with modern technology. As a result 
of the shift of all heavy work as well as a large 
share of tlu finishing work to machines driven 
hy natural power the cur\e of j>roduction w’as 
able to rise sliarply above the curve of population 
increase and great individual and social w'calth, 
characteristic of capitalism, was made possible. 
'Phis vast and sudden increase in wealth W'as 
related also to other economic, social and psy- 
chological conditions. Of the economic factors 
only that of tin* increase in tlie volume of 
money, due to increasetl production of the 
precious metals, need be mentioned here. Only 
with an increase in the voluiru' of money could 
there have been such a trcmeiuloiis increase in 
production without at the same time a serious 
repercussion on the price level. 

Capitalism is further characterized by the 
scientific basis upon w hich it rests. 'Fbe ]')roduc- 
tion process during the first phase of modern in- 
dustrial develojnnenl was still dependent upon 
skilled labor and upon the training of the worker 
in handicraft. With the dtwelopmcMil of tech- 
nology, however, programs and jdans liave been 
shifted to the jireparatory stages of production 
and production itself has been concerned merely 
with the mechanical realization of tiie engineer’s 
plans. Thus the w ork perfonn(*d in industries, as 
distinguished from transportation and trade, 
has become monotonous, often reduced to a few 
mechanical manipulations. 

As production becomes more mechanical, it 
becomes also more scientif' :. 'Ehe precision and 
tremendous speed of niiiss machine production. 
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the utilization and combination of new materials, 
the fundamental significance of chemical proc- 
esses -all are based on the systematic and scien- 
tific work of the en^nneer and have taken the 
place f)f the older traditional technicpies, which 
developed orp^anically ami which were tniitually 
dissociated. In the same way the construction 
of commercial and jn*oduction industries is 
possil’)le only when established upon scientific 
foundations. Conversely, modem natural science 
has developed rapidly with the technical aids 
with which modern industry has provided it. 

'The cultural implications of the modern pro- 
duction ])rocess are far more difficult to j^rasp. 
Max Weber and Werner Sombart stressed 
chiefly the s])iril of calculation in capitalist 
economy. 'J'his spirit, they maintained, was re- 
fleetetl back in all aspects of life and created or at 
least madi‘ possible the rati(»nalism of the motl- 
ern era. Wt‘ber, liowt'vtT, also called attention to 
the rational character of inaitic and traditional 
cultures. In these cultures t(K> life is regulated in 
.strictly schematic fashion. It is therefore not 
true that exact economic calculation bej^^an only 
with the coming; of capitalism or with the advxmt 
of commercial ca]>italism. What hapfuaicd was 
that the Tm‘th(Kls of exact economic administra- 
tion were refined to an extraordinary dejj;n‘e and 
extendt‘d o\(‘r wider fields. I'urtherrnore the 
rationalist methodoloj^y of the economic sy.stem 
has psycholot^icallv transformed the modern 
man and has pushed into the background the 
]H)Wer of irrational forces. Hut it must not be 
forgotten that this rationalist spirit became in- 
fused into the spontaneous development of 
science and social organization loni^ before the 
advent of modern technology. This rationalist 
tendency represents the dissolution of the 
my.stical element in the consciou.sness of man, 
the dlumination of all ob.scurities aiul enigmas 
and, as Max Weber put it, the “di.senchantment 
of the world.” It was, howe\er, brought about 
by both science and technology and reflects the 
decline in the force of religious values. 

'riie relations between technology and .social 
consciousness are very much more complicated. 
The systematic building up of individual indus- 
tries and the rational admini.stration of the work 
are accomjianied by siulden and incompre- 
hensible market tlislurbances. In these dis- 
turbances and cri.ses the production process 
suddenly iHVomes ]niralyzed. This change in 
the general t^conomic situation invc.sts the entire 
modem production ]irocess nith an aspect of 
myster)^ and, particularly where there are long 


depressions, creates the disposition to l(X)k at 
things irrationally. The monotony and the 
drabness of work perhaps also .serve as influences 
in the .same direction. The most modern and 
most rational technological development thus is 
accompanied by the aj^pcar.ince of irrational 
ma.s.s movemeaUs. There are undoubtedly othei 
causes for tlie.se movements, but modem tech- 
nology does play an important role in that it 
makes the whole social jirocess more mysterious. 

Influenced by technological developnuait, the 
economic and social structure of the nineteenth 
centur}^ reveals still more acutely the very 
characteri.stics which emerged in the industrial 
revolution: the tendenc\ toward large scale in- 
du.stry, organization and social disciplining of 
the workers; the ihxline in .skilled labor; the rise 
of entrepreneurs who organize a strictly ralion- 
aliz(‘d production to fit the market .sit uatk.n; and 
the creation of a commercial system which de- 
velops and exjiands the market . With the expan- 
.sion of modern industry there comes akso a 
transformation in social relationshi})s. Whereas 
the jieriod up to the industrial revolution was 
dominated by the opposition between the forces 
of conservatism and the re\olutionary bour- 
geoisie, the following period witnessed the 
(‘mergence of the conflict between entrejm'- 
neurs, capitali.sts and workers. The c]ue.stion of 
etjuitable distribution of the social yiroduct is a 
difhcull onebecau.se of the antinomy in (*apitali.st 
production whereby wages not only figure as 
co.sts of production but are at the .same time also 
a source of purchasing power. When^as the 
lowering of wages up to a certain le\ el is often 
a necessary condition for the realization of 
profits, it may likew ise invohe a danger for jirof- 
its. 'These difTiculties ha\t^ been augmenti'd by 
the growing importance of machinery, for the 
increased burdens of fixed costs rend(‘r dillicult 
the determination of this correct distribution 
and make error so gravtx 

'J’here are other special characteristics of the 
cajiitali.st epoch which are evi'ii more intimately 
related to modern technology. The modern 
period has often been called that of the engineer,. 
Industry and railroads are the most outstanding 
features of the lunv world The.se were vocifer- 
ously acclaimed not only because they netted 
fabulous earnings to the ruling groups but also 
because they provided undreamed of sensations 
for the great mass of the bourgeoisie and the 
workers. An increasing number of production 
industries, developed out of the traditiona’ 
handicrafts, were systematically reconstructed 
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And were drawn into machine production by the 
growing concentration of capitiil. In this way a 
whole army of technical auxiliaiy forces arose 
with acadcTnically trained men at tlie top hut 
with the mass of workers engaged only ii^ routine 
work. And since the industrial system also re- 
quired a personnel for the sale of the commodi- 
ties and for public management, there de\ eloped 
also an army of commercial em]doyees and 
public oflicials. In this way technological de- 
velopment accelerated the j^rocess of bureaucrat- 
ization, so that a large quota of the gainfully 
einployetl were taken from the immediate j>ro- 
duction })rocesses and shifteti to administrative 
departments. 

d'he increased importance of engineering U»r 
production has not been ae':on»]>anied by a coi- 
responding increase of iniluenee ot tie* cnginetT 
in production, soei<‘ty and politics, 'riie eng'- 
necT’s attention is concent rated upon technical 
progress rather than upon tlie eoiuhti(Uis lei]- 
iiisite to economic success, which ik'pend^ 
upon the relation of cost to \ield. 'Tht enlre|u*e- 
neur of the nineteenth century was seldom a 
technician, hut he w'as always on the watch lor 
inve^ntious which looked ju'omising. 1 le litiauced 
the high costs of te.sting and installing new in- 
ventions; lie developed a market and tlius carried 
the technical idea into the economic world. ( hily 
L few' engineers become captains of industry and 
of these only those w ho have an insight into the 
problems of economic organization and linanee. 
Singularly few' engineers become great ]^olitieaI 
leaders. The great mass of technical iuneti(^n- 
aries constitute but a piussive element in the 
whole eomjilex struetun*. 'J’hey exert much less 
influence uj'on the character oi the jirotluction 
ju'oeess and Lijion the selection and elaboration 
of technical ideas than d(H*s a foreman in a 
smaller plan , w ho exercises a tletermining inllu- 
cnce on ttxhiiical, organizational and even 
personal matters, ddie average techmeian, even 
when expertly trained, is more e;u>ily replaced 
than such a foreman. 

The great increase in productive powers dur- 
ing the ninetecTith century is, then, a result of 
technological (levelopm<*nt. Three factors are to 
be distinguishetl in this j^roeess: the transfer to 
the machine of complicated motions, the acceler- 
ation and intensification of this ino\eTnent by 
mechanical power and the introduction of new 
articles of demand or the satisfaction of old 
needs through the consumption ()f new' articles. 
This increase in productive forces has resulted 
in an enormous per capita increase of tlie >ocial 
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product. Even if there he accepted a high 
estimate of the losses brought about by economic 
crises, it cannot be denied that ninetcentii cen- 
tury Europe and America \\ itnes.sed an unpreee- 
denteil rise in tlie standard of living. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century in England 
and to a still later time on tlie continent the zeal 
for extension and construction of nunlern tech- 
nical eqiiipmetit W'as so intense that the strongest 
pressure upon wages, due to the increased possi- 
bilities of ca]>ital iiiv^estment, brought no reac- 
tion upon the commodity market. "JTe main- 
tenance (if the standard of living on a low 
level, despite enhanced efficiency of labor, W'as 
made possilde by the rapiil disintegration of the 
old iiardicrafts and the .simultaiuxais increase in 
populal‘on (in Ifiiglaiul the decline of agrieullure 
as w'cli) which flooded the labor market. In the 
ne\tf>eri()d,inthee(>ntinentaf eoiintric*s after the 
i8So s, the working elassc's and oflicials came to 
recei\'e an incrc*ased share in the social j>rodiict. 
'The importance of tiu* consumer was also in- 
creased thereby. During the three or four dec- 
ades before tlie World War and as a result of the 
incnxised industrial production and growing 
eflieieney in transportation the living standards 
of skilled workers and functionaries began toaj)- 
proximate that of the [>etty bonrgcxiisie. d’his 
was not }el true of the unskilled and agricultural 
laborers. Witli the impro\(‘d eondiiions of the 
Europcxin workers came also increased prc‘stige 
and influeiu’c of labor organizations and trade 
unions, which ]ire\enled a rapid droj» of the 
workers* standard of li\i7ig during the crisis. 
There was, however, but incomplete security 
against siiddt'n impoverishment and this (‘illy 
for certain groujxs of the ju’oU^tariat. for ma- 
chine production piishc‘s the older workers out 
or forces them into k*ss remunerative posts. In 
times of depression or in highly mechanized in- 
du.stries such degradation may come to workers 
whem thc'V arc* as young as forty. Neverthc'less, 
dc‘spile the insecurity of iiulividiuil workers, 
despite the fact that indi\iduals may sink to the 
low'cr strata of tlu* proletariat, the* cultural dc^- 
velopment of the workers has made great 
prc.gre.ss under the influence f a rapid advance 
in the standard of living. 

*rhe new technology has also had a powc^^ul 
eflect upon the political changes which have oe- 
curred since the middle of the ninetc*enth cen- 
tur}' throughout the world, 'bhe countries of the 
Near and Far liiast, w'ith the exception of Japan, 
soon came under the control or influence of 
Eu»'opean and Anu^rican pcAwrs. Railroads, 
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tclcf>honc and telegraph communications to- 
gether w ith modern instruments of warfare gave 
to tlie western go\’ernincnts so superior a posi- 
tion that any colonial uprising was hopeless. So 
great did the power of the western nations become 
that even the nominally indej)erident states of 
the Asiatic east were turned into “spheres of 
interest” as a result of tacit understandings be- 
tween the great powers. T’he ascendancy of 
Iviiropean inlluence was furthered also by great 
eaj>ital investments for the construction ol rail- 
roads, harbors and the like. Since foreign capital 
investments usually go hand in hand with ex- 
}n)rts to the debtor countries, their growth was 
again tied up with the increased technical 
capacity of western industry. World opinion — 
similarly under the inlluence of technical suc- 
cesses -gave impetus to an unlimited belief in 
progress, wdiich permitted no doubts as to the 
cultural su[ieri(M*ity of the Kuropean nations, 
fben nations of the l"ar Faist wer« inspired by 
the same ideas, as is borne out by the enormous 
enthusiasm with which Japan took over ICuro- 
pean and American methods. Although this 
naive enthusiasm of many peoples for tech- 
nical progrt'ss and their belief in its cultural 
significance subsetjuenlly lost intensity, the 
decisive jiolitical changes had already occurred 
and aiuld not be undone. 

'riie significance of technical progress for so- 
cial change is complex in character. 'Fhe most 
striking social characteristic of the first stage of 
modern capitalism was the rise and concentra- 
tion of an industrial proletariat. Social compo- 
sition was later differentiated by the numerical 
growth of non-independent middle groups and 
by the unexpected resistance of the peasants and 
artisans to their destruction by large scale indus- 
try and superior oversea competition. The 
middle groups made use of the technical ad- 
vances in both agriculture and handicrafts. 
l\*chnical progress therefore did not hinder but 
in a certain sense emphasized the differentiation 
in social stratification wherever a derncKTatic 
form of government gave the individual groups 
an opportunity effectively U) serve their own in- 
tert^sts. In this connection it is important to note 
the grow ing political significance of the class of 
intellectuals, which increased numerically with 
extraordinary rapitlity. This was a phenomenon 
accompanying the modern industrial system; 
and in the severe crises in the post-war period 
these groups constituted the ]>rincipal cadres for 
the formation of fascist parties. The revival of 
ohler romantic notions is also of significance in 


this connection. In a socialist society these tech- 
nological facts have a quite different bearing, 
This is proof that technical development is not 
unequivocally determined along one line in the 
social and political field. Thus whereas in w^est- 
cni Europe electrification served to improve the 
economic position of the small producers, in 
Russia Lenin made it the foundation of socializa- 
tion even in agriculture. Electrification carried 
out by a socialist state not only increases the 
instruments of political power but also makes 
impossible any production outside the collective 
economy. This ambivalence of influences, de- 
pending on the distribution of political power, is 
one of the most powerful arguments against a 
technological interpretation of history. 

It is still too early to evaluate the long run 
significance of modern technology. Sooner or 
later it may lead to a j)lanned economy with pre- 
dominantly collectivistic economic measures. 
These measures can hartlly be considered as 
necessary and inescapable consequences of tech- 
nological development. Such measures may ap- 
pear ine\'itable, how’ever, during economic crises, 
wdiich increase in intensity and duration as a re- 
sult of the technological characteristics of mod- 
ern production and w hich result in heavy unem- 
jdoyment. 

The most recent period since the vv ar has been 
influenced particularly by theeflects ol technical 
jirogress. Wars have ahvays been accompanied 
by an advance in technical efficiency. Huring a 
war no difficulties confront the financing of new^ 
production, even by credit inflation. In modern 
wars every means of facilitating production im- 
proves the position of the warring state and in 
war time there is an almost boundless demand 
cm the part of the state for agricultural and in- 
dustrial products of all sorts. The tempo of 
technical progress therefore is unchecked. 

The specific features of technical progress are 
the extension of the use of machines to new 
fields, which results in a great saving of human 
and animal powder and the rationalization of al- 
ready existing machine production. Teclmical 
progress has probably never been so universal as 
during the present era. Only thirty years ago the 
medium and small scale establishments of Euro- 
pean industry were not yet entirely freed from 
handicraft technique. Today an ever larger share 
i)f production is carried out wdth the most mod- 
ern methods. The tempo of technical progress is 
probably more rapid today than it ever was be- 
fore, in respect to the dej^reciation of invested 
capital and in respect tc^ the need for new 
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iny^tments and the elimination of lal^or power. of tlie inventions of that centur>', such as the 

1 hese lines of development are cut across by railroads, created new needs which resulted in a 

counter tendencies. Ihus capital retjuirements generalexpansionofthcprodiictivesvsteni.To- 

for new^ production and expansion of production day the greater portion of technical advance is 

are often greatly reduced by technical advance in purely labor saving and thus creates iineinploy- 

the manufacture of the means of production and ment . In thcxir}' as well as in praci ise the process 

they are shifted to meet the needs of organization is (juite tlillerent in the tw o cases, 

and marketing. j^urface facts of rapid tc'chnological 

The causes of the recent acceleration of tech- development and mass displacement w Inch ha\ c 

nical progress arc as follows: the systematic pro- led to the concej^t of a new’ technological era, 

motion of all improvements in ]>rodnction diir- Completely neglecting the .severe disturbances of 

ing the war years; the continuation of similar war, inflaiion, customs ami currency barriers, 

(‘conomic conditions during the inflation period, many writers tend to ascribe the general crisis to 

which promoted all kinds ol investments; the technological devt*lopment . Such tlu‘orists fall 

dissemination of scientific TnetlK>ds, which ;o'e into an error <>]>posite to tliat of the ortliodox 

now systematically de\elo]H'd ii) research insti eeonom'<s. Tlv* latter always subscribed to the 
tiites for almost ev’ery indusiry, and the reeipro- idea of an automatic estahlishment of equilib- 

cal enrichment of iiulividual fields of rt‘search. rnim and did not take into account the jiossihility 

The substitution of machimry hir hunam aiul of eomjHmsations sm‘h as occur in the course of 

animal powder is often considered the chief time. Tliey of eraltrl with the umlisputt'd facts 

characteristic of modern techi.ology. 'This, how’- of disfdaeement. Ac ■)rding to the statistics of 

ever, has been the fundamental frineiple t>f the United States I. ‘paitment of Labor (“Di- 

modern industry for many d(‘cnules. More im- gest of Material o 1 Technokigical Changes, 

j)ortant is the fact that this jirineinlc* is more Ihoduetivaty of I ai or, and Labor I)isf>lace- 

widely utilized today and liiat tlK‘ machine re- ineut" \\\ Monthly J.uhor R('vic7i\\c)\. \\\\ 1932, 

filaces the human hand also in t befit .shing proe- jn 1031-57) ]>er eafiita production in all imius- 

esses of production. ICven totlay, li; uever, and trial groujxs increased 49 peretml from iS()(; to 

h)r a considerable time to come only x small part iq25, with an increase of production of 172 per- 

of the theoretically available power \ 'ill really be cent and an inereast' of S7 percent in the number 

applied to production and transpon.uiom of employeii. In individual industries the rise in 

A decisive and still unsoh ed problem is that of efricieney was still greater: paper (>2 fHTcent, 

the cfTect of technology upon the labor coiTifiosi- chemicals 114 fiereent, metals 125 ]>ereenl, to- 

lion of industry and the e.xtent to which modern haeeo 19 1 percent and traiisfiortation loih per- 

tcchnology h responsible for pennanent iinem- cent. On the other hand, other branches of pro- 

ployment. Both opponents and proponent? ol duetion reported a lesser increase in ellicienc} * 

the theory of technological unemjdoyment often textiles 20 percent ami leather 3 percent. The 

are satisfied merely to refer to cxfierienee. I'he incre;ist‘ in effieiency ii}> 10 i<)25 was perhaps not 

latter emphasize the tact of mass displacement, much greater than in the jireeeding deeailes, hut 

and the former point to tfie absence of per- it eoiUimied in the following years. Idie alisoliite 

manent unemployment during the period ol inen^ase of protluction per man, liowever, was 

major inventions and changes in the technique now much greater since it resU‘d upon a broader 

of production during the nineteenth century. base. The elleets of this increased eflieieney 

Experience, however, does not provide an ade- coincided with a less rapid growth in pf)piilati()U, 

quate argument. Displacement could have been and therefore the otlier eircumstam'es which ac- 

compeiisatcd by counter tendencies, and not all centuated the crisis jirevcnted speedy comjH’U- 

inventions are of the same nature. As for com- sation for unemjdt'yment. Particularly importanr 

pensation, it does not come about automatically. in this respect w as thi‘ almost eompjcie stoppage 

In order really to compensate for displacement of tlie international flcnv of capital, whicii mauc 

by the creation of new' permanent positions there more diflicult the discovery of new^ investnuMit 

is need of new' capital, new orientation of the opportunities. On the other hami, the fact should 

workers, initiative on the part of entrepreneurs not he overlooked that despite monopolies and 

and discovery of new^ fields for investment, tariffs the reduction of costs which is lirought 

Older economic theorists took all the.se condi- about through technical advances ultimately 
tions for granted on the basis of nineteenth cen- leads to price reductions which, under favor- 

tury experience. I'his is not conclusive, formally able conditions, make possible the reem- 
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ployrncnt of a large nurnher of the uneniployed. 

A purely tcclinological viewpoint is inisleaa- 
ing in the examination of this process. The fact 
tl)at present day workers are assisted by a much 
greater and rapidly increasing amount of ine- 
chaiiical horse power becomes an economic and 
ab(»ve all a social problem only when prices and 
income do not rt'spond to cliang<‘il market con- 
ditions ]>romptly enough to efiect an alteration 
in the structure and scojie of j^roduction. d'he 
cliange would be sulhcient if the utilization of all 
existing capital cf>uld thcrc*by secure the em- 
jdoyment of all labr)r power, 'rechnical ad- 
vances which result onh’ in saving labor can be 
incorporated into the system of productkni with- 
out ilisturbing the labor and capital market only 
under eertain corulitions; when the loss of 
}>urchasing power and cajutal values resulting 
Irorn the depn^ciation of oKl investTiients is made 
good; when tluav is assured an additional (low of 
capilftl to (inanc(‘ these investments and to ab- 
scM'b the displaced workers, in addition to the 
hnancing of investments w Inch are ni‘eded to ab- 
sorb the normal increase in the number of work- 
ers; when, tluring the jH'riod in which this ilow' 
of additioTial ca[)ital is madt* available, there is no 
overstepping (»f the bounds which are necessary 
to ju’cvcnt inflation and with it a severe setback; 
W'hen fields of investment for such additional 
ca])ital, w hether it be in extending existing pro- 
duction or in creating new tvjies, are ojieiied up; 
when the voluTiK'of production can be expanded 
by a lowering of prices and event ually of wages; 
finally, when there is compensation for those 
disturbances which arise from the fact that 
entcTprises are burd(‘iK‘d with debts that were 
]iroli table only at the former jiricc level and 
former marki't situation. Since during a period 
of rapid technological j^rogress not all these con- 
ditions can exist , sevtax* ilisturbanees are brought 
about which may thus be traced back to ail- 
vances in technologv. 

in popular discussion the disturbances arising 
from technical jirogress are considered in rela- 
tion to the argument concerning purchasing 
power. It is asserted that the purchasing pow'cr 
necti.s.sarv to ab.sorb all the goods produced lags 
behind technological capacities, f rom another 
angle this amounts to saying that income and 
pric(‘ are not adapted to the new supidy. The 
j)urchasing }M)W^er argument is in this sense cor- 
rect and it is implicit in all tlu'ories of business 
cycles. The decisive jwoblems, liowx'ver, of re- 
establishing a iKwv et|uilibrium cannot be solved 
simply by the creation of new' and additional 


purchasing power whenever the market comes 
to a standstill and unemployment sets in. 

Still less plausible are the theories of the 
tecfinocrats. As a result of the increase in tech- 
nical equipment and horse power the techno- 
crats advocate a new social organization of pro- 
duction with the introduction of a new standard 
of value. Nai vely too they urge the creation of a 
new monetary unit, if this demand really means 
more than the mere substitution of a new name 
for (he existing system, then it implies the crea- 
tion of a new' system of relative prices based on 
a technical rather than an economic unit. No 
particular proof is necessary to show how im- 
possible and essentially absurd this idea is. It 
would lead to false evaluation of capital and 
labor and to new disturbances. The Uaidency, 
resulting from the great increase in technology, 
to entrust the direction of protluction and even 
economic direction to the engineer would have 
meaning only if there could be set up a com- 
mercial economy based on ted mica I units of 
production. lA'cn a fully planned economy, how^- 
cver, must calculate in terms of economic units, 
for its main problem also is the j^roper applica- 
tion of the available production elements; and 
the evaluation of tln*sc is derived not from their 
horse power luit from their relative scarcity. 

I’he effects of modern technology in the po- 
litical held are dccisi\ c. 'rhe World War rev ealed 
how rapidly technical progress can move when 
once it is unleashed and how profound its effects 
can he. The deadlock of open warfare, the main- 
tenance of armies of millions of men in trenches 
and the fact that attack couUl be made only after 
months of j'lrcparation — all these were results 
as well as causes of the motlcrn technique of 
warfare. Idie increasing use of airplanes and the 
motorization of armies, which characterized the 
World War, created new tactical and strategic 
possibilities and needs. Motlcrn warfare with 
its demands upon both the armies at the frcint 
and the jK)pulation at home, wuth the necessary 
organization by the state of all industrial and 
agricultural production and the rationing of 
every necessity of life, brought about such a 
comprehensive organization and such an enor- 
mous concentration of power in the state that 
the way w^as thus prepared for the dictiitorship 
of the totalitarian state. The totalitarian state too 
has grown up on the foundations of modem 
technology, which created the means for mass 
propaganda of all sorts. In addition there are the 
modern technical means of mass domination 
tlirough violence, as in street fighting. It is not 
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to be assumed, however, that inoclem technology 
has completely broken down the ino\ einent for 
the emancipation of the individual. The modern 
system of production can ]H*rinanenily pursue 
its inherent dynamic impulses only if there is 
freedom in the intellectual sphere. 

The ])hilosophies of modern technology are 
mutually contradictory, 'bhe iniluence of tech- 
nology, like that of every social institution, is 
open to more than one interpretation. It was 
first generally assumed that mf)dern technologv 
on the whole made human lahor more monoto- 
nous when handwork was transferreii to the ma- 
chine. It is true that many of the modern labor 
functions arc spiritually deadening, but it T'uist 
not be forgotten that many :.i ks iti agneiilt in* 
and handicraft are likewise monotonous. ( )ti tlie 
other hand, modern industry has created a great 
number of functions which rciiuirc up.limitci* 
concentration and skill. In mow oiThe cn(»rmous 
increase in trade and e()iuniunieation.s and tlie 
need for quick changes in methods of j^rodiK tion 
it is not at all certain that the mintber of ieail\ 
monotonous tasks i:; })articularl\ large or tel.i- 
tivcly larger than before, althougli the kind of 
monotony is today more exacting and more de- 
structive to the nervous system. It is a distortion 
of historical reality, however, to consider slave 
and serf labor as mon* iasjuring than modern 
factory labor. The absurdit> of sucli romantic 
idealization is revt'alcd in tlu* contnist between 
the intellectual level of the dull ])casant groups 
of earlier centuries and that of the enlightened 
urban and industrial working class today. 

TTe skeptical attitude toward contemporary 
culture is unjustly linked uj) with modern tech- 
nology. 'reclmology has in fact given rise to 
measures counter Lo alienation from n.itiire and 
monotony of urban life. The ai)surdity of the 
typical apprehension of intellectuals that security 
is becoming too great has been rev^xi-ed by the 
cour.se of liistorical exenls. T'lu* culluial dangers 
of our era are indeed, like every thing else, con- 
ditioned by technology but only iiulirectly. 'I’licy 
are conneelcd with the ])roblem of the masses, 
their concentration in cities and their incorpora- 
tion into cultural inslitutioiis which had pre- 
viously served onlv small groups of the elite. 
'The older classical educational ideals were shat- 
tered by the broadening of the base of the edu- 
cated classes and the greater turn to practical 
tasks. At the same time the ]>ossibility of intel- 
lectual relations with the ma.sses provided a basis 
for demagogy, which developed within democ- 
racies and which during economic crises was 


ai^le to destroy democracy. The emancipation of 
the lower classes thus leads to a crisis which 
threatens to destroy all tlie x alues of the bour- 
geois world and the entire spliere of intellectual 
Ireedom. Modern leelmology is concerned in 
this process only in so far as it supplies the 
means for mass domination; it could, on the 
other hand, he made to serve quite diflcrent 
social systems and ideas. 

Deeatlence, another characteristic feature of 
the couiemjHirarv cultural situation, is inilu 
eiiced but liot whollv d<*terniined by technologi- 
cal development Only in so far as <lecadence 
comes about primarily in penoils of great but 
un<‘qually di tributed wealth at id in so far as 
liiiMv:- .etl pn'.luclivity is dependent on techno- 
logical dev elopment is decadence conditioned by 
trehnoiogy. The loosene.ss of this tlependence is 
illu.'-'ti ateJ bv tlie peo}>les of the Far Fast, who 
have thus far withstood the psychic influences of 
modern leelmology. 'i'lu Japanese in particular 
have managial to ab.sorb modern technique with- 
out losing their attachment to their own tradi- 
tions, histoiy and iamily cohesion, d'hc cultural 
crisis of japan which threatens the whole foiiii' 
dation of Japanese life has been brought about 
not by the labor process but by the social prob- 
lems of capitalism. 

Mai.v reduced all crises in European history 
to an t*vcr recurring contradiction, founded in 
the diaU'Ctic of history, between the increa.sing 
produ^'t.vc forces and their relationship to social 
exploitation, ddiis tliesis is uiuleniably aj^plicable 
to the jirescnt situation, and tlie prevalence of the 
purchasing power argument is an economic ex- 
pression of this fact. Upon the solution of the 
inner contradictions, that is, the elimination of 
the hindrances to the utilization of technological 
potentialities, ultimately depends the possibility 
tliat .society may ilo away with the permanent 
dangers of crises and provide for cultural pro- 
ductivity together with an undisturlied dynamic 
course of production. F'or teclinology in itself is 
indilTereiit. The real cultural problem involved 
in such an industrialized society would not be 
caused by jisychical dangers inherent in the 
character of work under rnodeni technology but 
would rather be bound u{> with the problem of 
the masses. Much of the danger involved, how- 
ever, could be overcome by the utilizaiion of 
technological possibilities. 

Emil Llderlr 

Sec: Mac'iunivS ani> n’ooi.s: KncunI'IIUNo; S('n:NeK; 
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'J'liomas I ’., 77 /c hn'ention of Printing in (Anna and Its 
Spread U’estiraid (te\. ed- New ^'ork i(>3i ); Salter, J. 
Arthur, Alndern Ale< hanizatian and lt\ ICfJerts on the 
Stria fare of Sik lety (London 1033 ); Henderson, 
I’’ red, 'The luonomn ( ionseifuences aj Poice) ITodiiction 
(London i</3i); I'leiiun^', A. R. M., and Brocklehurst, 
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V'(»l. 1 tr. by I'k ami C. Raul (London in^.S), \oK. ii ni 
tr. by K. Cintennann (Chicago i(;07-o«d; Sombart, 
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JMunuh i(>2i-27); Spenrder, ()suald, her Menu h uml 
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Kuliurmadit (Beilin inoh); Bechtel, Heinrkh, 117 //- 
sdiaftsstif des deiitsihen Spatmittef alters (Munich 
1()30); B(/ttcher, Allred, has SdieinyJia k der 'Tedinih 
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'Tedinih and Kapitafismus (Jena 1032); Ledeier, Ihnil, 
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in3i); Kpinas, Allred, I.es oinimes de la teihnolo^ie 
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trielle (I’aris 0/30); Bellet, Daniel, h'evolution de 
Ttndustiie (Raris 0/14). See also bibliography of 
A1 a(Tiin'i:s and 'i'ooi,s. 

'rELEPIlONL AND I’ELEGRAPIL ^Phe eco- 
nomic and social benefits consccjiient upon the 
development of the telegraph and telephone are 
well nit;h immeasurable. Althoug^h these indus- 
tries employ about i ]itTc*ent of the wageworkers 
in the United States, they play a most important 
part in all phases of public and pri\ate life. 
Pre\ious to the invention of the telegraph com- 
municaiion was, generally speaking, tied to 
transportation. lYvccjit for such devices as 
carrier pigeons, beacons and smoke signals 
messages had to be carried by man. 'Phe tele- 
phone and telegraph brought the rapidity of 
light to communication and thus combined 


with other factors marvelously to transform 
modern life. 

Trade previous to the organization of cotn- 
l^anies furnishing thes(‘ speedy methods for 
general dissemination of information invoKed 
tremendous risks. Purchases had to be made 
without knowledge of price changes in the 
locality in which goods would later l)e sold. 
Traders with private channels of communica- 
tion could take advantage of other business or 
ganizations and the public becaust^ of advance 
information regarding events of national and 
business importance, drain and security ex- 
changes without the t(‘legraph and the tele- 
])hone could not function in anything like their 
present form. In general, electrical communi- 
cations have played an important part in the 
develojnnent of those far flung markets upon 
which modern large scale industry dejiends. 
This fact is em[)]iasized by the use of the tele- 
graph by the railroads as a ])racticable means of 
communication. Som(‘ method of high speed 
communication is oss(‘ntial in the operation of a 
great railroa<.i system. All parts of tlu‘ organiza- 
tion must be subject to immediate orders from 
some central office. At a later period the tele- 
phone somewhat displaced tlu‘ telegraph in 
railroail operation. Initial ly, sptvdy means of 
communication have stimulattal the formation 
of large corj-iorations with offices or representa- 
tives at distant points and have also facilitated 
communication between officials of a large or- 
ganization within the same building. 

On die ]M)litical side the telephone and tele- 
graph ha\e cooperated with the railroad in 
binding together the various geogra])hical sec- 
tions of great nations. 'I’he entire world is now^ 
cjuickly informed of events of national and inter- 
national inten‘st either through the newspapers 
or otherwise as a result of these electrical instru- 
ments of rapid communication. d'h(*y have as- 
sisted the govcrnmcait greatly in transacting its 
affairs both in peace and in war and with the 
assistance of oceanic cables have brought great 
changes in the conduct of international relations, 
d’he telephone and telegraph, as most strikingly 
demonstrated during the World War, play an 
important part in the direction of armies at the 
battle front, for the commanding ofliocrs of a 
modern army must always be in touch with all 
branches and divisions of the fighting force. 

On the social side the telephone especially has 
added safety, comfort, convenience and a wider 
range of human contacts, ddie individuals 
with whom one may converse are now largely a 
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mnllcr of choice rather than of jiroximity The 
telephone has in certain resj>ects decreased the 
loneliness of life on farms and in other isolated 
parts of the country. A considerahU* amount f)f 
social benefit has resulted from research work in 
connection with the art of telephony. Imatltmtal 
to its primary objectives this researcl) has laid 
the foundation for the develoj^ment of the talk- 
ing rnovin^^ {deture industry nud for television. 
It has developed an anifjcial larynx and has been 
of great assistance in the work of aiding the dt‘af 
to hear. 

The invention of the telegraj)h is generally 
credited to Samuel h'. Ik Alorse, although par- 
tially successful systems using the needle *ele- 
graph were in oj^Taiion in both L.ngland nd 
Gennany a number of years bt fore Alorse \«as 
able to demonstrate tlu* pract iealulitN 0} his in- 
vention. Th(‘re seems to be xu scit iititic reason 
why the telegraph and later ilu* teleplione should 
have been iintaited b^ .'.nuricans. C\rtain!v 
most of the seienlilic work basic to liie invenlien 
of the telegraph had been done in IbirojM'. Morse 
first conceived the idea which resulted in his 
magnetic telegraj>li in 1S32. because of his ()\\u 
extreme po\'erty and a lack of general public 
interest it was three years befort* lie was able to 
build even the crudest model. Ilis first instru- 
ment was a kind ni' printing telegrajili drixen by 
an eight-day clock. It was only after the tele- 
graph had come into siieeessful eomrnerciad 
operation years later that the simple manual key 
and the Alorse code were devised. 

The government of the United States was 
interested in the dexelopment of some form of 
telegraph, but altliougli Jhesident \ an buren 
and other government ollicials ant! congressmen 
were favorably impressed by Alorse ’s ]>raeti<.al 
demonstrations, it was not until !<S43 that Con- 
gress finally made an a[)proprialif'n lor tliis 
purpose. The sum was $30,000, ai-d nians were 
immetliatelx matle to build a line from Washing- 
ton to Baltimore. By Alay, 1S44, messages were 
being sent. One year later Congress relused the 
opportunity to buy Alorse’s rights for $100,000, 
partly on the advice of the postmaster general, 
who feared that great financial loss might result. 
This .settled llie policy that in the United States 
the industry, in contrast to tin* general jwactise 
elsewhere, should be developed by private 
capital rather tlian as a government venture in 
connection wdth the postal department. In 1934 
the government of the United States is ojK-rating 
only a few^ very minor telegraph and cable lines; 
these are used primarily for the transaction of 


government business but will also transmit eom- 
inereial messages. 

The early dexekipiiumt under private capital 
took jdaec thrr>ugh tlie organization of many 
companies, 'j’lit* first were financed mostly by 
people of small means with o >nlributions from 
$100 to Sjooo. a contract was made in each case 
witi) Morse anil liis associatt‘S by which the 
companx xxas granted the riglits to use the 
Alorse patei'its in exchange for a portion of the 
slock, in .some casi's as much asonclialf In 1^56 
the Western Union d'ek^grajih C'oinpanv wns 
formed .is a r(‘sult of the eonsohd<ition of st'veral 
companies. Dm mg the <‘iisuing years it rapidly 
extended it^ control ox I'r other companies by 
lease . 1 .stoi L pmehase. bxen .it this (xirly date it 
ga\e exulenee oi the Joniin.iling position it xvas 
to attam m tin. fitTl ol tel ';;i.iphic coininuiiiea- 
tior 

In 1S54 ?\I()rsv, xxho had t‘\perinientt‘il xvith 
submarine cables, appealed to C'xrus W . f ield 
for enough ino.iev to lax a cable from Nexx- 
foimdlaiul to Uape Brtion, \oxa Scotia. f iiTl 
iinincdiatclx gi'-posi'd instead to lax one all the 
way across the Atlantic Oee.m. Iniroja- had had 
st‘\’cral rather nnsnccesslnl I'sperit'iices xvilh 
subtiiariiH' cables as earlx as 1X4^ Kea! siuvess 
xvaited upon tin* diseoxiin of giitta-ptu'clia and 
the later iiixention of a inaehme for applxing it 
to copper win . ’I’liis inaehme was inximled by 
Siemens in ( iernianx about 1S4.S. Sliortlx thein- 
after cables xxeiv laid across the Iniglisii Uhan- 
n(‘l,tbe Irish Sea, the North Sea, the Baltic aiul 
tile AlediterraiH'an. Init luisiasm xxas easilx 
aroused in ixiiglaiul, and i ii^itl organi/ed the 
Atlantic Telegmj'h C'om}>aiiv to rais(‘ /*35o,oc)0. 
Alorse, hampered bv Ins lack ol teebnieai 
knoxxltdge, had only .1 noimnal emnu^ction xxith 
the teclmical staff. Unfortunately at the be- 
ginning good engineering knowledge' was .sacri- 
ficed to commercial hastes After 3S0 miles had 
been laid in the summer of the cable broke 
and the end xxas lost, d he season xxas considered 
loo Jar atlxancial for any fnrtlier attempt that 
year. Before llu' next suniiner f ield raised more 
money to mamifaelure cable to replace the part 
lost aiu} to make an impro\<‘d txjH' of laying 
machine. In iS5(S the second attcinj^t im't xvitli 
repealed misfoilune because of storms and 
technical errors, but tlu* cable finallx was laid. 
Communication began and for a month the 
cable rendered scrxaee. 'Then, since it xxas ovtT- 
loadetl with too much electric pressure, it 
gradually weakened and fell into hopt'less disre- 
pair. Field retained his confidence in the jiroject 
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and by tremendous efTort again raised capital, 
but the American Civil War broke out and 
further attempt was abandoned until 1(865. 
Despite improved technical knowledge and 
equipment the cable again broke in inid-cK'can. 
Field made one more successful attemiU to raise 
funds, and at last in 1866 the final effort was 
crowned with success. From that date cable 
communication between the two hemispheres 
has never been interrupted. Additional cables to 
the total number of 21 have been laid across the 
Atlantic without any fundamental change in the 
methods worked out during this period. 

The telephone, as it finally came to be de- 
veloped by Alexantler (Jraham Bell, furnishes 
an illustration of an invention based upon an 
earlier invention. While it appears that Bell 
planned eventually to make the telegraph talk, 
the immediate objective of his research was to 
discovtT some means by which tlie same pair of 
w^ires could carry several messages at the same 
time without interference. Quite unexpectedly 
he discovered how to use electricity to transmit 
speech. By bebruary 14, 1876, the same day on 
which Bell lik'd his apj)lication for a patent, 
Elisha (iray filed a ca\ eat for a new art of trans- 
mitting vocal sounds telegraphically. Very ex- 
pensive patent litigation brought out the fact 
that the two methods were dissimilar and that 
Bell’s was the one which promised further de- 
velopment. For many years the business wwld 
was indifferent to the possibilities of Bell’s in- 
vention, and no one with financial means could 
be found to finance its development. A few 
friends with limited resources gave him all the 
help in their power, but it was sonic time before 
business men became aware of tlu* great financial 
possibilities inherent in the invention. 

Most of the early exjKTimental telephone con- 
versations were carrit'd on over telegraph cir- 
cuits. The first line exclusively for telephone use 
was built in 1877. This early type made no use 
whatever of the idea of a central exchange. The 
cfinnection was merely between two points, for 
example, a man’s home and his business. The 
idea of an exchange came later and with it the 
need for comjianies to build and ojieratc them, 
d’he lack of large funds determined the pro- 
cedure of Bell’s financial backers. Local interests 
were united to form companies, and in return 
for the use of the Bell patented apparatus a 
certain amount of their stock, from 30 to 50 
jicrcent, was demanded. This laid the basis for 
later acquisitions and permanently identified 
them as Bell companies. 'I'he guiding policy. 


developed from the beginning and continuing tc 
1927, w^as to manufacture and rent the instru- 
ments to the o[)erating comfianies rather than to 
sell them or the right to manufacture. In 1927 
all telephone instruments were sold to the 
operating eom]>anies. 

'I’he early companies served only a limited 
district with no outside connections. It was not 
at first practicable to attempt to e.stabli.sh long 
distance telephones. Clradiially improvements 
in technique and the desire for an extended 
range of communication led the Bell interests in 
1884 to set up intt'rcompany connections. This 
laid the basis for tlie development of the long 
distance service. Really long range communica- 
tion, however, hatl to avsait the turn of the cen- 
tury and Pupin’s invention, an induction coil 
]daced at interxals about the wire, preserving the 
vibration and resonance and lengthening the 
possible di.stance of transmis.sion. It was after 
this invention that the idienornenal expansion of 
the industry set in; the number ot telephones in 
use rose from 339,000 in 1S95 to 10,523,000 in 
1915 and to 17,424,000 in 1932. 

In commf)n with many other industries the 
telegraph and telephone had their early develop- 
ment through many small companies, out of 
which a few large ones came to dominate the 
field. Exploitation of Bell’s prolitable i^itent 
rights was carried out by several companies 
taken over in 1880 by the American Bell IVlc- 
phonc Company; this wxis superseded in 1899 
by the American 'Pelephone and IVlegraph 
Company, which remains the hokling company 
for the stock of the Bell operating companies 
and the operator of the long distance lines. 
While there are still about twenty-five telegraj)h 
companies in existence in the United Suites, 
most of the business is handled by the Western 
Union Telegra})h Company and the Postal 
'rdegraph and Cable Corporation. 

The Western Union and its affiliated com- 
panies not only operate throughout the United 
States but also control an extensive telegrafih 
and cable serx ice in other parts of North and 
South America as well as cable connections with 
Eurojie. In its earlier years the company was the 
object of considerable speculation and in the 
i88o’s was under the control of Jay Gould, who 
had threatened to organize a competing service. 
7 ’he Western Union has been kept clear of the 
telephone business. In 1909 the American Tele- 
phone and 'Pelegraidi Company bought a con- 
siderable amount of the We.stern Union stock 
with the intention of operating the companies 
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harmoniously. It was contenelccl llial the com- with ambitious programs and hjrge authori/cd 
panics were more complementary than com- capitalization. In s])ite ot tlieir iiiahilriy to 
petitive and that considerable economy would furnish long tlistancc service they securcLl sub- 
result from the use ol certain lines for both scribers bv capilali/ing upon liic un]M)juiIarity of 
telephone and telegraph circuits at the same the Bell e()mpani<\s ami promising lower rates 
time. 'J'hc arrangement aroused widespread Many of them grew to a considerable si/e and 
public criticism and the threat of a goveriiinent some of them prospered, d'he greater numljcr, 
investigation. As the result of government action howt'ver, were fmaneial failures, ddie telephone 
the American Telephone and Telegrajdi Com- is the most monopolistii- of industries as service 
pany agreed to dis])()s<.‘ of its holdings in the isofgreatestvaliieonlywhenitenabh'sthesub- 
Western I Inion and to take no steps leading to seribers to communicate with all tele]dione 
combination with a competing company w ithout users. Conscc|ucntly the betttu' estaidisheii Bell 
the consent of the attoriH^y general or the Inter- companies reducetl their rates and inq^nwed 
state Comrnerct' (’ommission. their service to im et the luwv eom]>ctition. Many 

The Postal Ti“lcgra]di and Cable C()rporati< -n, of the inde]>eiiUents in their eagenu'ss for pndils 
sometimes called the AbuTay toin[)aiiies, is th/ neglected depr- elation with disastrous iinaiieial 
otlier large organization in the tt legraph held icsuits. Many raiseil rat<-s alioxe those originally 
in the United States, d'he IMaekav interests ]»romiseil. Sonu‘ were ]>unhased by th.e Bell 
started to act] uire telegraph ami cable operating comp, uiies. The outstanding results ol tliis 
companies shortly after tlic beginning of the period ol C()mpetitif>n were certain (|uestional>le 
tw^entieth centurv, engaging 11. a severe compel- jiromotion scherm^s, impnnement in tlie tjiKdity 
itivc struggle with the Western Union group. of Bell service, smne reduction In rates, estab- 
In general their telegra^di business has not ex- lishment of stw(*ral sound independent corn- 
tended JJs widely into tlic sTiialler districts as has panics and a distinct sot ial loss to certain com- 
the Western Union’s. 'The P(‘stal has calde lines mimilies wliere ctanpeliug companies eoutimied 
across the Pacific as well as the Atlantic and to o]>crate. 

along the coast of Nortli America. It has utilized During this same ]>eri()d many mulu.d ami 
its telegraph lines for the development of a lojig farmers’ lines wen* t^stal )hsheil. Most ol these 
distance telephone service in certain parts of the w\‘re in districts wliere it was not commercially 
linked States, and in 192<S it initiated a radio profitable to organize a com]Kin\ , and they were 
scr\dce wdiich is plannetl to reach all important built ami ojx'rati tl gener.illv by ]>crs()ns ilcri\ing 
points in Tiiropc and the Orient. In 192S cen- bcnelit Irom tin* seiwit’c. Some chargeil small 
trol of this group of electrical communication rates but others none a1 ail, repairs being made 
companies was ac<|uired by the International ]yy the subscribers or a lee charged w hen neccs- 
Teleplione and 'JVlegraph Corporation. I’he sary. Manv of these coinjvanies still exist in rural 
Postal IVlegrapli and (able Corporation w’as sections of llie United Stales, l^ollowang the 
created to control the Mackav companies as a check upon absorption of imiepi'ndents by Bell 
part of the International Corporation’s world companies as a result ol the Western Union in- 
system, wdiich includes cables, telephones, tele cident in 1909, certain independents agrc^t'tl with 
graphs, radio and ccjuipiiient maTiufacturing Bell competitors to ilividi* their territory and 

companies in about 30 countries. arranged lor tlie sale of projaaly t(^) f)ne another 

The telephone industry was the subject of In 1921 C’ongress passed an amendment to tlie 
keen competition following the expiration of the dVanspcirlation Act of i(;2o w liich jiermits cfin- 
hasic Bell patents in 1894. Many of the so-called solidation of U‘lephonc companies with tli(‘ con- 
independents operated in districts not served by sent of the Interstate C'ornrnerce C’ommission. 
Bell companies, but many others challenged the Indepemlent telej)hone companies have Iroin 
supremacy of the older systems by invading time to time formed a.ssociations lor mutual 
their territory in direct competition. I’his wxas benefit and a niim])cr of holding companies have 
particularly true in the agricultural states of been organized for closer cooperation. But the 
Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, New York, Missouri, Ikdl .system is still dominant (dahle i). d'lie 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne.sota, various telephone coini)anit‘s in 1929 had an 
where it was charged that the Bell companies aggregate cajutal investment of $4,070,000,000 
were not giving adequate service at satisfactory and operating revenues of $1,172,000,000. 
rates. "Ihc American TVle])hone and 'I’clegrajdi 

Some of the new companies were org-uiized Company performs two main functions in the 
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'I'ABLE I 

Distribution ok ’ri:i,i;i>iiONB Systhms in tiie United States, 1932 
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system it dominates. It optTates the lon^ lines 
service and it owns the controlling; interest in tlic 
Bell operating eomjvinies. Its lon^ distance serv- 
ice not only eo\ers the entire United States by 
connecting with the ind(‘pentlents but atlects the 
rest of the world as well. Most of the lontt dis- 
tance service to and from the North American 
continent lias been dev eloped in cimnection with 
radio. 

I’he AmtTiean 'rdephone and 'Jelegraph 
Company, in addition to detennininjt policies 
for the Bell syst<‘m, performs certiin serv ices for 
which it receivt's a license fee. One outstanding; 
servMce is the manufacture of instruments and 
other telephone apjiaratns by the Western 
Idectric Company, d'he Western Electric, one of 
the early manufacturers under the Bell patents, 
later secured exclusive contracts to manufacliirc 
instruments and still later became the purchas- 
ing ap;ent for the entire Bell system. 'Ehis ar- 
rangement is provided for under contract and is 
deleiuUal upon grounds of elhciency. The Amer- 
ican 'Telephone and dVlejtraph Company owns 
almost all of the stock of the Western Idectrie 
C’ompany, but the latter sells its products quite 
as reailily to inde[H‘ndent companies. 

'The outstandini; item of telephone equipment 
the manufacture of which is not dominated by 
the Western Electric is that used for automatic 
service. 'The Automatic Idectric, Inc., reports 
that it has produced 75 percent of the automatic 
equipment in use in the world. It has manulac- 
tiiring plants in the Ibiiteil States, Canada, Eng- 
land and Belgium. IndejHmdent companies in 
the United Stilt es matle use of automatic equip- 
ment during the period of its dev elopment, while 
the Bell companies ignored it. As a result such 
eijuipment was manufactured by a company 
controlled by indepemlent interests. By reason 
of its early start it has maintained a dominating 
position. 


Speech was first sent experimentally across 
the Atlantic Ocean in 1^15. In 1927 the first 
commerciiil system was opt‘ned to traffic be- 
tween New York and Jyondon. By h> 32, 30 
tnmsoceanic radio-tele])hone circuits were in 
operation. 'The subscriber in the United States 
could be connected with 33,000,000 other tele- 
phones, or 9 1 percent of those* in the entire 
world. 'I'he problems basic to improved service 
are the development of tJie transmitting end, so 
that povv^*r may be radiated more etlectively 
toward the receiving station, and the working 
out of more refined selective, or filtering, cir- 
cuits, so that the receiving end will rtveive as 
little as possible from directions other than that 
of the transmitter. Work has been begun upon a 
transatlantic telephone cable between New- 
foundland and Ireland. If successful this cable 
will be superior to radio because of the greater 
j^rivacy and the avoidance of static noises and 
fading. 

'The nature of telephone and telegraph indus- 
tries is such that for the most part the service can 
be furnished best by large organizations. 'This is 
easily apparent in regard to telegraph and long 
distance telephone service, where national or 
international systems are desirable. It is obvious 
too for the local telejvhonc service in all except 
small and isolated communities, because the 
greater the number of subscribers the more 
valuable is the service to any one of them. 
Small operating companies can, howev^er, con- 
tinue to exist in some communities. A pecu- 
liarity of the industry is the fact that an increase 
in the number of subscribers involves greater 
fixed and operating expenses per subscriber. 
For each new line added to the system each of 
the lines already connected must be given fa- 
cilities for an additional connection. This aug- 
ments the complexity of switchboards and the 
number of exchanges. 
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T he firuincitil prohlem for these companies is 
primarily one of raising large amounts of fixed 
capital rather than Ireijuent smaller amounts of 
working capital. The possibility of raising long 
time funds for large corporations has encouraged 
their development in the districts where ex]>en- 
sivc modern equifirnent is necessary. Capital has 
been secured from sales of stock and bonds and 
from eaniings. Since the WorUl War large 
amounts of stock have been sold to its customers 
by the American 'Telephone and 'Telegraph 
Company, which lias around half a million 
stockholders. Becaus<‘ of the nature of the assets 
comparatively lew f>f the bonds are secured by 
mortgages. M iich of the investment is in phy.s’cal 
plant located on public j>ropr:t\. 'The holdi ig 
cornjxiiiie.s of course hci\'e invested a large* part of 
their capital in securities, and coiiseejuenllv col- 
lateral trust and ele-ber.ture tv]H*s are in wide: 
employ. 

'J'he large fixed capital im cstniemt, which for 
both industries in lepo amounted to $4,4 
000,000, has niaele eiiflicult ciirtailnieiit eif e\- 
pemditiires wlitm l)u.siness eleclines. 'The tele- 
phone operating comjninies whose subscribers 
are reluctant to rclineiuish sei N'ie'e have met with 
slight difficulty unelcr depresse'd economic con- 
ditions, but there is considerable variation in the 
income of telegrajdi aiul long elistaiux- telejdione 
comjianies where use varies with business ac- 
tivity. 

Oh.solescence is a minor problem with tele- 
graph c^omiiaiiies.Telephonecomjianies havewvit- 
nesseel much greater changes in techniipu-; the 
bell laboratories have indeed been resjKinsible 
for a large jiercentage of such changes. In the 
case of com[)anies operating under conditions of 
monopoly innovations arc not likely to be of 
financial inijxirtancc, since ev|uipmen( can 
usually be scrapped just as slow ly as desirable 
from the .standpoint of the enterprise .Although 
technical changes have not been introduced 
rapidly enough to creati* any great iinanci'd 
problems, there have been clianges in tech- 
nique wdiieli have caused displacement of labor. 
The complete conversion of manual to dial 
telephones w'ould eliminate about two thirds of 
the manual operations. At tlie end of 1932 about 
41 percent of the world’s telephones were of the 
dial type; in the United States the percentage 
was slightly less. The exact amount of employ- 
ment which has been eliminated cannot he 
stated, hut the estimates for tlic Bell system 
offer some indication. In 1921 the average 
operator in thi.s system haiivlled 279 completed 
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calls per day. If there had been no change to di.d 
telephones or no improvements in operating 
technique between 1921 and 1930, 233 00c 
operators woidd liave been required at the im 21 
average number of calls jicr operator. As a result 
of tlie technical changes which did occur, how' - 
ever, the business was handled by 1 So, 000 
opeiMtors. 

'The development of tlie teletypewriter, or 
printer’s telegraph, has hail a similar etfi ct in the 
telegraph held. 'I'he teletypewriter may he con- 
nected to different subscribers by a switchboard 
much as a telephone is connected. An individual 
trained as a tyj^ist can w riti* on the teletypewriter 
and all coinurt(\l instruments anywliere in tlie 
countr* will rt pe the message in unison w ith his 
owr. 'File s]>eed of the printer is aiiout twice that 
of the Morse operator. In tlie sending of com- 
mercial messages this means a reduction of more 
than 50 percent in the inimber of operators. In 
the case ol the news oiganizations, since one 
instrument can be used to send to any number of 
n-ccivers, the disjdacenient may be much greater. 
Ill 1(131 it wa‘. e.vtiniated that in this field one 
operator W'as as eilective as fifteen under the 
Morse system. 'The etiect m the case of news 
organizations, howevx‘r, has Tiot been serious, 
because much more news is sent than would be 
]M)ssible under the older system. In 1(>I5 the 
tiew's organizations enqdoyed 1125 operators, 
and in j(>3i this number was reduced to (^21. 
'The figures available for a rnajontN of the tele- 
graph offices in the United States in i()25 indi- 
cate that 7231 Morse operators were employed 
along with 4227 printer operators, while in 1931 
there were I7(;3 Morse o]Knitnrs and 9795 
printer operators. 'This change has called for 
workers who have nierelv 1 vpists’ training and in 
general has meant a shift from male to female 
workers. Brokerage and investment house's are 
rapidly installing teletypewriters. Recent data 
show that railroad telegrajihers arc being grad- 
ually replaced. 

Despite the.se imj^rovements in efficiency 
there has been no absolute ilisplacemeiit of laluir 
in the teleplione and telegraph industries, for 
expansion of .service has outstripped advances in 
efficiency. But the rate of increase in new em- 
ployment has fallen steadily in recent years 
('Fable 11), primarily because of greater ojierat* 
ing efficiency. 

Finder private owaicrship such as prevails in 
thcFTiiited States some form of government regu- 
lation is essential. 'Fhe systems were taken over 
hy the government for military reasons during 
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Employmfnt* in "J I' I, i-phone and Telegraph 
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the World War, although they had not broken 
down. 'J'he lines were suhseciuently returned to 
private operation. Regulation has taken the 
lorni mostly of supervision by state eominis- 
sions. (Juite generally the eommissions have 
exereisc'd eontrol o\er rates of local telephone 
companies. They have given relatively little 
attention to quality of service, which is difhcult 
to mcTisurcL In more than half of the states per- 
mi.ssion ol llu‘ coninus.sion is requireil for the 
issuance of new securities. 

The federal authorities have done little by 
W’ay of the Interstate Comtnerce Commission. 
The commission jirescribcs the accounting sys- 
tem to be used, and siiKV iq2J it has had the 
power to forbid any consol itlations of which it 
does Tiot ajq>rove. In the case of each projiosed 
merger the commission considers not only the 
economic lactois involved but the basis uj>on 
which securities art* to be exchanged or sold. 
Outside of the Cnited States most of the land 
lek‘g?aj)h systems and about 70 percent of the 
telephones are operated by governments. Gener- 
allv in both North and South America most of 
the telephone service is furnished by private 
companies, while for the remainder of the world 
it is furnished largely by governments. 'Iterates 
ehargeil by private conqiaiiies appear to be 
somewhat higher than tho.se of govermnent 
o}K‘rated systems. 

Statistics as to the number of telephones for 
everv 100 members of the population show that 
the United States leatls by a considerable margin 
for the smaller communities. For cities with 
50,000 or more inhabitants ranking countries 
are C’anada with 22.S, Sweden with 22.2 and the 
United States with 2i.(g, I )( anna rk, Norway and 
Switzerland are next in order. Bell statisticians 
have compiled partial estimates indicating the 
distribution of the world’s telephones in 1932. 
Acc'ordmg to tlu'se ligures the number of tele- 
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phones per 100 of the pojmlation was 12.5 for 
North America, 2 for Europe, 0.7 for South 
America, 0.1 for Asia, 0.2 for Africa, 0.9 for 
Oceania; the w'orld average was 1.8. 1 'hc figures 
for the countries in the various continents vary 
in general with the sUindard of living of the 
whole population rather than with the volume 
of the nation’s business. 

'I’hrcc groups of interests have struggled for 
control of the international means of eommuni- 
cation and the world’s privately operated tele- 
phones outside the Bell system. The Bell com- 
panies remain aloof from this struggle, except 
for the efforts of their ally, the International 
Telephone and 'rdegraph Corporation, and en- 
deavor merely to arrange satisfactory connec- 
tions for their subscribers with all parts of the 
world. The three most active groups in the inter- 
national field are the International 'lelei>hone 
and Telegraph Corporation, the Associated 
'Felephone and Telegraph Company and the L. 
NI. Ericsson Telephone Company, Ltd. In 1933 
the International was attempting to conclude a 
transaction which would givx" it a 35 percent 
voting intert‘st in the Ivricsson company and thus 
reduce the three groiqis to two. 

The International d'clephonc and Telegrapih 
Corporation, which operated 803,459 telejihoncs 
in 1932, is the largest of these enterprises and 
through its subsidiaries supplies telephone serv- 
ices in eleven countries. It has growm rapidly 
since 1920, when it operated 40,750 telephones. 
Its cable’, telegraph and wdreless services are 
world wide. ’Uhrough All America Ckibles, Inc., 
it connects the United States with joints in the 
West Imlics and Central and South America. 
C’omnuTcial C’ables ojierates serv ices to Ivurojie 
and to Honolulu, the riiilijipine'S and the Orient. 
’The Postal Telegraph system ojTeratcs through- 
out the United States and has connections in 
C’anada anil Mexico. The International company 
is incorjiorated in the United States, where most 
of its financing has been done, altliough it oper- 
ates no telephone service there. It has an ex- 
clusive contract to distribute the Western Elec- 
tiic {products in all countries excejit the United 
States, Canada and Newfoundland. The Erics- 
son company, a Swedish concern, which had 
200,000 telephones in 1930, is considcnibly 
smaller. With the financial backing of the 
Kreuger and Toll Company it had embarked 
upon an aggressive competitive career, which 
was suddenly checked by the financial collapse 
of the latter comjTany. The Associated Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has the financial 
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support of American and British capital. Be- 
sides its extensive manufacturing interests it con- 
trols or has substantial interest in propt*rties in the 
United States, England, Canada, the Philip- 
pines, Colonihia, Venezuela, Belgium, Portugal, 
India, Hongkong, Australia and elsewhere. 

'The most importaiit fieltl for the rival exten- 
sion of these international groui)s is Latin 
America. Both in telephone and in telegrajdi de- 
velopment these countries are far behind Europe 
and the United ^States. Compared with the 
United States, which in 1933 * miles of 

telegraph lines for every 100 inhabitants, and 
Canada, which had 3.5, the Latin American 
countries had less than one half mile hn each 
100 inhabitants; in nniny localities this ser\'i e is 
considered very inadeciuate. While the land 
telegraph systems are quite uniformly und<T 
public ownership, the goxLrnments in general 
have favoretl the development of telephone 
services by private capital. I 'lgures (or the difFer- 
ent countries vary, usually with economic con- 
ditions. lo)r the whole group there are tewer 
than 2 telephones for each 100 of the po]>ulation 
as comparetl with almost if) in the I I'nited States. 
The struggle bclwtxai the v.ontending interests, 
primarily British and Anu-rican, is bound up 
with general linancial and imperialist objectives. 

J. Wakkkn Steiiman 
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/o/i.V<7m/ (Boston igoh); New^'oik, State, C'ommittee 
on 'relephone and 'I’eleeraph Companies, Report^ 
Senate, 133 se^ss., koo, Doeument no. 37, pt. i, vol. 
xxiii (igio); Du JMoneel, A. E., Le telephone 
(4th ed. Baris iShzk ti. inm English (Londem 
1879); Bennett, Albert Roslini.», The Telephone Sys- 
tems of the Continents of lUirope (London 1895); 
Dommerguc, K. J., Die p'ernsprerhaniayen tn ihrem 
wirtschaftlUhen Auft an (Munich 1930); Siclcken, 
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f/rfV (AschafFenburK 1929); Bhrenherf.r, J<.. Die I tifa 
nehmtnyen der Briider Siemens, 2 \()ls. (Jena 190(0; 
Hoffman, R. T., Das Kabelnet^ der Ktdf (Murmh 
1927); Dreyfus, Robert, telephonie (Baris 1931); 
Tribolet, Leslie B., The International .dspa ts aj pda 
trical Communieations in the Rarijir Aiea, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Sludie*s in llisiorical and Bohliea’ 
Sc'ienee, extra vols., n.s., vt»l. i\ (Balliinore 1929)' 
Denny, Ludwell, America Conquers Britain (New 
^'ork 1930); Holcombe, A. N., Puhlir ( kenership of 
Telephones on the (Juntinent of I'm ope, llar\ ard 
Economic. Studies, vol. vi (Bt>ston 1911); Meyei , 
Hugo R., Public Lkenership and the 'Telephone t>i 
Great Britain (New York 1907). 

TEMPERANCE MOVEMENTS arc almo.st as 
old in the history of humanity as the use of 
intoxicating drinks; inilecd in \’irtually all so- 
cictit's in winch intoxicants have been t onsumed 
attempts haw been made to encourage or en- 
force tcniperance, if not proliibition. M'he Clii- 
nesc assert that as early as the eleventh century 
H.r. one of their cnqicrors f»rdered all the x ines 
in the kingdom to be upnioled. Priests of ancient 
India and Persia cncouragtul temperance and the 
Buddhists taught total abstinence, ddie Mogul 
emperors in India attemptt'd to jxrohibit the 
licpior traffic. Certain Hebrew strts also coun- 
seled temperance and the Mosltans preached 
abstinence, although they did not always ob- 
serve their own prect‘pts. 

Apart from religious ])reaching against ex- 
cessixe drinking, xarioiis ancient socielit^ advo- 
cated t(‘mpcrance or prohibition tor ]>olitical 
reasons. Plato observed that the C’artluiginians 
were forbidden to drink wine while on a niilitarx 
campaign and that magistrates were not jicr- 
niitted to drink intoxicants. In Rome at various 
times emperors sought to curb drinking. In the 
New World the Aztecs punished drunkenness 
among the young with death aiul tolerated lib-eral 
drinking oidy on holidays and among the verx 
aged. 'Thus temperance is not a modern phe- 
nomenon, liax'ing been advrK*ated or enforced in 
many societies tliroughout liistoi'y. 

In mediaeval times leiripe ranee never attained 
the dignity of a movement, because the manu- 
facture of wine and beer xvas not sufficiently 
widespread to allow of much intemperance. 
Even in areas where a relatix'cly large supply of 
liquor was obtainable, the mediaeval peasant 
was not given to excessive drinking, ddie situa- 
tion changed somewhat alter the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when distilled instead of fermented li<]iiors 
came to be more common. Acpia vitae (brandy) 
geneva spirits (gin) and usquebaugh (wliisky) 
were manufactured in increjLsing amounts. It has 
been asserted tliat these stronger drinks were 
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popular in northern Kuropc because of the cold 
and damp climate, lliis is not entirely true, as is 
indicated by the case of Denmark, which con- 
sumed three or four times as much liquor as its 
northern neighbor Norway before tlie lattei 
country adopted prohibition. In general, how- 
ever, there has been heavier consumption of hard 
li(juors among the north Eiiro])eans than among 
the south luiropi‘ans. Modern temperance 
movements usually liatl their inci-ption in the 
north temperate zones rather than in the south- 
ern countries. 

But even after strong drinlv was being widely 
manufactured, not all sections of the ])opulation 
were free to consume it. At times high taxes 
made the prit:e prohiliiti\'e for the poorer strata 
of society. In luigland the tax on sjurits was 
virtuallv removed in ibqo with the result that 
cheap gin, brandy, wliisky and rum were avail- 
able to all grou])s in the ])opulation, and drink 
coiisequentlv became the universal habit of the 
English poor. The fact that the poor could get 
“drunk for a penny; dead drunk for tuppence” 
aroused mixed feelings among the ruling classes, 
who, when they became intoxicated, did so at 
greater cost and with le.ss speed. These felt that 
temperance should be part of a general inove- 
tnent for social reform and therefore they came 
toatlvocate it vigorously, particularly toward the 
end of the eighttrnth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

by the eighttxmth century the beginnings of 
tlu' modern factory system were already in 
evidence anil there was manifested a desirt‘ for a 
sober, serious and conscientious working force, 
but the temperance movement was not entirely 
attributable to the changed economic conditions. 
'The employers’ juoblem was to habituate a 
handicraft, agricultural poj>ulation to continu- 
ous work in a factory. Bi-cause this required a 
radical change in working habits, generous drafts 
of liquor might be as etleclive, from the em- 
ployers’ j)oint of view, as abstinence or temper- 
ance. Benjamin h'ranklin, when he worked as a 
youth in a London printer’s e.stablishment, ob- 
served that wages were regulated to provide for 
liberal drinking during the course of a working 
day. In fact many of the early factories furnished 
liquor allowances. It is a plausible assumption 
that the early days of the factory system en- 
couraged rather than discouraged drinking. In 
some ca.si‘s the drinking among factory workers 
became so excessive that it stimulated a move- 
ment for prohibition rather than for temper- 
ance. 


As the years passed, reformers and investiga- 
tors of the drink problem came to consider not 
so much the conditions under wdiich drunken- 
ness w^as being produced ;ts the concomitants of 
drink poverty, slums, crime and child de- 
liiKpiency. 'Thus in the ITnited States at the end 
of the nineteenth century the so-called C.’om- 
mittce of Fifty in investigating these j^roblems 
reported that among 13,402 convicts intemper- 
ance was directly resj)()nsible for crime in 16.87 
percent of the cases, a primary cause in 31 .2 per- 
cent and a hictor in 49.9 percent. 7 ’he committee 
attributed to liquor 25 percent of the relief cases 
which came to the attention of organized charity, 
and it reported further: “As to the general per- 
centage of the destitution and neglect of chil- 
ilren due to the liquor habits of their parents, wc 
get 44.92 per cent which, when the intem})cr- 
ance of guardians and others is added, increases 
to 45.83 per cent.” 

There seemed moreover to be a growing 
interest in temperance among certain employers 
who requireil a steady labor supply and in- 
crea.sed industrial efliciency. 'I’lie attitude of 
these groups may best be illustrated by the 
answ^ers to a questionnaire sent by ] Icrman 
Feldman to employers during thi‘ period of 
prohibition in the United States. Out of 175 
firms answ'ering questions on the subject of the 
individual productivity of the worker 101 attrib- 
uted an increiLse in productivity to ]>r()hibition; 
only 3 reported a decrease. Out of 223 firms 
answering on industrial accidents 74 claimed a 
reduction due to ])rohibition and none claimed 
an increase. Concerning attendance at work on 
Monday and the day aftiT ]>ay day, out of the 
287 replying 184 employers noticed improve- 
ment attributable to ]>rohibition and only 
reported the contrary. 

Indeed agiuition for tenq^erance had begun 
long before industrialists ojienly came to its 
support. In the United States the temjierance 
movement as an organized force dates from t8o8 
with the churches as leaders of the crusade. In 
1829 Ireland witnessed the rise of a similar 
movement, which soon spread to Scotland and 
to England. It is important to note that these 
early agitations had both com])ulsory and vedun- 
tary features; thus in the United States advocates 
of drink reform at first stressed the compulsory 
aspects by seeking to pass law^s prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. 

Before long the temperance crusade took on 
international characteristics. 'The Independent 
CVdcr of Good Templars, which was founded ir. 
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Utica, New York, in 1S51, sooti expanded to 
Canada and Enj^land and thence to the Scan- 
dinavian countries; before the century was over 
active branches were to be found in Australasia, 
India, south and west Africa and in South 
American countries. In upg a worltl prohibition 
conference was lu^ld in London and resulted in 
the foundation of the Internationa] Prohibition 
Confederation, whose aim was to conduct 
propaganda not only in hairopean countries but 
in other parts of the worltl where there were 
large industrial populations. An organization 
with somewhat similar purposes was the W t>rld 
League Against Alcoholism, which appeareil in 
igig. 

The movement was St rengi he I led fiirlhei h\ a 
woman’s auxiliary, tlu* National Wtanan’s 
C’hristian Temperance L»’lon, foimtled in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1S74, This organl/ai i-ai 
soon boasted branches in every state in tiie 
union, and under the leadership of 1 'ranees Ih 
Wilkird sjiread ra]>idl\ to oihtT countries 'i’he 
Worltl ’s Woman’s C’hristian 'remperance 1 hiion 
eventually clainu'tl societies operating in stmie 
fifty countries. 'The temperance cause gained a 
hearing likewise in the school systems of many 
lands. In Englisfi schools the teaching of temper- 
ance was first initiatetl in 1S52; similar ellorn 
were matk‘ in other hairoptaii countries, with 
ptThaps less success, in the Tnitetl St.ites, 
thanks to tht‘ efforts of the Woman’s (’hristian 
Temperance liiion, \irtually every slate passed 
laws making anti-alcohol instructit)n ct>mpul- 
sory. In fact such instruction in the United 
States liad be<'n initiated before the passage of 
mandatory legislation largely because the ri‘- 
ligious intere.sts, which had dominated early 
ctlucation, were opposed to drink, 'To a lesser 
extent temperance leaders concerned themselves 
with the scientillc study of the elle<'ts of alcohol 
on the human organi.sm and w ith ila dissemina- 
tion of their findings. While their rc^search ac- 
tivities have not bvvn ]'»artieiilarly important and 
most advances in tlie field ha\e bt‘en made by 
scholars working independently, it is undoubt- 
edly true that the general inUTest in the subject 
aroused by temperance* agitation lias encouraged 
impartial invt‘sligatioiis. 

'Phroughout tbeir activities temperance so- 
cieties have relied on the churches for much of 
their backing. This has been true particularly in 
the United States, where many of the Trotestant 
Christian denominations came to associate god- 
liness wdth temperance and often with total 
abstinence. In some respects it was this alliance 
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with the churches which made the temperance 
movement most effective; thus full\ 30,000 
churches cooperated Avith the .\nti-Saloon 
League of America from the time of its founding 
in iSg5. 

It is not unlikely that the temperance move- 
ment has contributed to the decn-ased consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages since tiu* beginning of 
the tw'cnliclh century. On the other band, tlie 
strong advocacy of probibilitm by some of the 
societies, notably the Anti-Saloon League, may 
have contrihuled to the reaction. 'Liie temper- 
ance societies became more and more extremi* 
in the »neasiire-' they ehani]>ioiieil. At first they 
were eonU iU to ii.st* moral and religious suasion 
to i liuct j 'ople to luvome tempi'rate or ab- 
stemious. I'erceiviug that this approach was not 
ahva\s successful, they began to ad\oc:it<‘ some 
so’U of coTilr(>l and wc'rt* instrumental in bring- 
ing about regiilalion (d the eoiulitions ol S4ile and 
(•onsumj'ticui of ligiior, high fees for lujuor 
lie<‘nses and soinetinu's state or go\ (*nimental 
monopolies for the Tiianufacture aiul sale of 
li(|uor. Uh.irius of ineflieiency aiul eorruptioii 
Avere advaneetl against these controls in many 
countries and efforts v\ere directed toward com- 
plett* prohibition. 

d'lie World War contrilnited to the jWohibi- 
tioii nK)\ement, since .sonu* e(/untries, notably 
Russia ami the United States, impo.sed prohibi- 
tion on the military forces while otlu-rs divert<‘d 
niucli of their production to non-aU'oholic gootls 
considered more esstuitial to iiiilitar\ operations. 
After the war Russia and the United Slates ex- 
tended pn)ljibiti(>ntotheeiitirepo])ulalion.( )ther 
countries by higher lieense fees and taxes 
lowered the eonsum]>tioii of aleoliolic be\erages. 
In fact with the exception of wine lic|iu)r con- 
sumption declined from igoo to jg2g. It is im- 
possible, lioAveA'cr, to determine bow^ mucb of 
the decline was attributable to temjieraiice as an 
organized movement. 

In all of the prohibition countries there Avas 
some divergence from the general tiend. Con- 
sumption fell off shortly after prohibition was 
inaugurated and then began to curve upward, 
l^rohibition was A\idely attacked in the name of 
temperance. Illicit tradi* in liquor grew rapidly 
and there were many evidences of excessive 
drinking. 'The Scandinavian countries Avhich 
had attempted prohibition, followed by Soviet 
Russia and finally by the United States, repealed 
their proh.ibitive legislation in the hojie of en- 
couraging temperance rather than abstinence. 
Increasingly it began to be felt that thf)se conn- 
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tries which had regulated the liquor trade in- Observations upon the United Provinees of the 


Stead of abolishing it had been most successful 
in furthering the temperance movement. In the 
United States with the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment federal control was terminated and 
the regulation of liquor trade was turned back to 
the states. Sf)me states retained state prohibi- 
tion; others regulated distribution of liquor by 
high license fees, taxes and control over hours 
and comlitions of sale. 

D. W. McConneij. 

xSVr: J*H(ai!ni I ion; Liot'ok 'I'KAFT ir; Liquor Indus- 
try; Alcohoi ; An 1 i-Sai.oon LhA(aJi£. 

(Jofisult: Stan(liir<i i'.nt y( lofu’dui of tlw Alcohol Prohlrm^ 
eel. l)y I;). 11 . C'lierrineton juhI orluT.s, 6 vol.s. (Wester- 
ville, Ohio n)24-}o)\ C’lierririi'ton, Iv. II., The IC7'oht~ 
tion of Pcohi/tition in the (.'filled States of Ameriia 
(\V'ester\ ille, ( )hi(j krout, J. A., The Oriiiitis of 

Prohibition (’Nvxn ^'orU K)?.:;); I'ekluinn, llerniiin, 
Prohibition ; Its Econonm and I ndiiKli iaP l.s/yects (New 
York id- 7); K<»writree, Jo.sepli, an<.l Slierwell, Arlhui, 
'J'he Temperance I*rohlem and Soi lal Rejonn (gth ed. 
London u>oi ); Ihnier, (iuy, Prohibition Adi'amc in 
111 Lands (;:nd ed. London 1(114); Sluidwell, Aithui, 
Drmk, I'eniperant e anti Legislation ( u d ed. New ^’ork 
igi 5); Koren, John, Aliohol and Sonety (New ^ ork 
i<)i(>); 77 /t’ Litiaof Jboblem, ed. 1)n h'. (1. Peahody 
(Boston t'oulm^', SaiTiuel, History of the 

Teniperante Moveinent in (A eat licit am and h eland 
(London Doi cliester, Danu'l, 'Die Lit/nor Prob- 

lem in All Ayes (ie\. <\ 1 . New >’ork iS(S<S); W inskill, 
P. d'., 'I'he Temperame JMoi'ement and Its ILorhef.s, 4 
vols. (London iS(>i); Woolles, j ( h, and Johnson, W. 
k'.., Temperame Progress in the Century (Philadelphia 
1903). 

TEMPLE, SIR WIl.LIAM (ihzS-qq), Eng- 
lish statesman and author. Temple, the son of 
the master of the Rolls in Irelaiul, was etlucated 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He traveled 
widely on the continent, gaining first hand 
knowledge of conditions in France, Spain and 
the Netherlands. Upon the restoration of the 
Stuarts he became a member of the Irish Con- 
vention, but when the Parliament was prorogued 
in i ()(>3 he removed to laigland. He entered the 
diplomatic service and through his work par- 
ticularly in Holland contributed greatly toward 
adumbrating the balance of power policy which 
ultimately frustrated the aims of Louis xiv of 
France. 1 emple served for a while in the re- 
organized Privy Council designed to stand be- 
tween Charles ii and his Parliament, which .soon 
}>rovcd unworkable because it sought to com- 
bine executi^ e functions with those of criticism 
and control. 'J’he remainder of his life he passed 
in retirement in Surrey, pursuing his studies and 
cultiv^ating his garden. 

'Phe most important of Temple’s essays is the 


Netherlands (ibj2). All J^aiglish economic writers 
of the period exhibited great interest in the 
Dutch and many of their ideas can be traced to 
Temple, who knew Holland well. He made an 
interesting attempt to assess the factors which 
went to the making of that country. In his view 
economic progrc.ss was to be explained by the 
fact that a given area was densely populated. 
7 'hus he contrasted the prosjicrity of Holland 
with the backwardness of Ireland; the latter, 
although well endowed by nature, was sparsely 
populated, while the former had little natural 
advantage but a large population. .Appanuitly 
he was not altogether aware that in this rea.son- 
ing he confused cause and effect. While he 
found the .spring of economic endeavor in th<; 
size of po])ulation relative to the land available, 
he had much to say about contributory factors 
He stres.sed the importance of religious tolera- 
tion, of the Amsterdani.sche Wisselbank, of the 
low' rate of interest, of moderate cu.stoms duties, 
of the sjH'cialization of low ns on different trades 
and of easy intercommunication belwT*en them 
by inland w'aterwavs. He evplaimal how the 
Dutch became the “common earners of the 
W'orld” and how they had won tin* asctaidancy in 
the East India iratle aiul had largely ousted their 
rivals from the Baltic. But his tlieoretical as- 
sumptions on such questions as the balance of 
trade and personal parsimony were tv]>ieal of his 
time. 'Phe Essay apati the Advauceinenl of Trade 
in Ireland (1^)73) may be considered an appendix 
to his more important work. Here he laid down 
the same general princijiles, with special refer- 
ence to the resources of Ireland and suggestions 
as to their develoj'ment. In his Essay upon the 
Origin a?id Nature of Government 'Pemple 

criticized the doctrines of the social contract and 
the state of nature and inclined to tlie patriarclial 
theory of the state. He anticipatetl the later doc- 
trines of Montesquieu, Savigny and Maine in 
his emphasis on custom and family as main- 
springs of law and the state. In his Of Popular 
Discontents he advocated the building of a work- 
house in each county, compulsory labor for the 
able bodied unemployed and the abolition of the 
death .sentence for common theft and robbery; 
the last suggestion w^as made not on humanita- 
rian grounds but to prevent criminals from es- 
caping a life of hard labor by an ca.sy death. 

j. F. Ree.s 

Works: The ITbirks of Sir William 7 'etnpley 2 vok. 
(London 1720; nvw ed., 4 vt>Is., 1S14). 

Consult: Courtenay, 'Lhorna.s Pcrejjrine, Memoirs of 
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the Life, Works and Correspondence of Sir William 
Temple, 2 vols. (London 1836); The Early Essays and 
Romances of Sir William Temple, Bt., ivith the Ltje and 
Character of Sir William Temple by IJn Sister, Ladv 
Gifjard, cd. by G. C. Moore Smith (Oxford 1030); 
Clark, (J. N., “Introduction’" to Sir William Temple; 
Observations upon the United Provinces of the Nether^ 
lands (reprinted from ihgo ed., C’amhrid^e, 

1932); Jicrriol, F. Sir Wm. Temple on the Ori}iin 
and Nature of Government (Baltimore 1803). 

"I'ERMINALS. The princij)al function of the 
railroad is to transport passenp^ers and com- 
modities from place to place, d'hc service in- 
cludes not only the actual movement on the line 
hut also convenient and orderly reception and 
discharge where the line movement begins and 
ends. 'These two elements of terminal and dne 
are complementary and interdept'udent or. to 
use a better word in its full meaning, they are 
coordinate. The capacity of the railroad to pn/- 
ducc transportation may dej>end upon either. 
In the early days of light iralhc the limiting 
factor ordinarily was the line. T'rom the be- 
ginning of the present century it has cu.stomarily 
been the terminal. The recurrent t rathe conges- 
tions and car shortag(\s in the United States up 
to 1923 were due in greater jiart to inadecpiacie'S 
in terminals. I'he freedom from such embarrass- 
ment during the record breaking trallic in Kpt) 
and 1929 may be credited in large part to the 
hc'avy expenditures, beginning with 1923, for 
t erm i na 1 imp r( > ven 1 e nt s . 

The word terminal when used in connection 
with railroads has a broader meaning than that 
usually given. It includes not only the termini, 
or extremities, of the road as a whole but also 
the extremities of the jiarls, or divisions, into 
which the road is divided for purposes of train 
operation. The terminal may final or intei- 
mediatc. For the New York Central Railroad, 
New' York and Chicago are final terminals; 
Buffalo, (dcveland and many other places are 
intermediate terminals. In a broad sense every 
station on the line perforins terminal service of a 
kind, but the word terminal is understood 
generally to include the facilities at the ex- 
tremities of the line and at its divisional points 
and connections with branches and other 
carriers. 

The prescribed accounting classification rec- 
ognizes, in certain primary accounts, a distinc- 
tion between line and terminal, but it is not 
possible exactly to divide the total operating and 
capital costs. For the railroads as a whole the 
terminal operating expenses arc about one third 
of the total. The terminal part of the total in- 


vestment is much larger, probably in excess of 
one half. I'he capital investment in tin* (irand 
Central passenger terminal in New ^’ork C’ity is 
over 8100,000,000. 'The average eapitali/ation 
per mile of line of all railroads in the United 
States, in 1930, including terminals aiul eipiip- 
rnent, was ^77,343. On that basis the capital cost 
of that one station is equivalent to the capital 
investment in nearly 1300 miles of the average 
railroad. 

'The traditional theorv that the tralTu- getting 
possibilitie.s and the economic well being of a 
railroad def)end in large jurt on the central lo- 
cation of its citv terminals was ap]>hed giaierally, 
wlieiever practicable, in the early clays of rail- 
road iocatioi In most of the metro]>olitan areas 
huge tracts of land an diwoted to railroad 
terminal purposes. Such real estate is relatively 
high in value, the tax burden is heavy and as a 
rule the facilities cannot be expanded except at 
prohibitive cost. W ith th<‘ advent of the motor 
vehicle the recent tendency has been to depart 
from the trarlitional theory and to locate the 
terminal outsi-k* ol tin* central area, the motor 
vehicle being utilized as the collecting anti de- 
livering agency. Sinct* the railroatls ha\t‘ begun 
the collection and tlelivery ol Irtaghl b\ truths, 
the rails have been conslructivt'ly extended to 
every part of the city, the strati\gic valut' of 
central location of terminal has beta 1 minimized 
anil the economic cost of door to door trans]K)r- 
tation has been reduced. 

One characteristic of railroad passtaiger ter- 
minals is their excessive cost in both capital 
outlay and operating expenst*. 'i'his may be at- 
tributed in substantial part to jniblic pressure 
actuated by civic pride, the ilemand that the 
builtlings shall be monumental and beautiful as 
well as utilitarian. The Tennsylvania Railroad 
pa.ssenger terminal in New York, for example, is 
a heavy drag on the net income of the railroad, 
but the building is “a thing of beauty'’ and it has 
been one of the greatest factors in tlu‘ remark- 
able improvement in the surrounding area. Such 
imposing and unduly expensive terminals com- 
pare unfavorably, from the economic point of 
view, with the New York terminal of the Tlud- 
son and Manhattan Railroad Company, accom- 
modating the downtown suburban passengers of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 'The passenger facili- 
ties are in the basement of tw'o large office 
buildings. The waiting rooms are without gran- 
deur, but the facilities serve their purposes with 
fair adequacy and at a minimum of economic 
cost. Additional reasons for que.stioning the 
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wisdom of the heavy investments in large pas- 
senger stations are that railroad passenger traffic 
has been declining since 1920 and that for the 
railroads as a whole the passenger servdee is not 
self-supj)orting. 

There are three units in the tyjncal large pas- 
senger terminal, as follows: the station building 
with its train shed, the passenger car yard and 
till' engine house, d’he waiting rooms are cen- 
trally located, surrounded by the ticket offices, 
the telegraph and telephone rooms, the dining 
rooms, the information bureau and the news 
stands and other concessions. Adjacent to the 
train shed midway, which lies between the wait- 
ing rooms and the trains, there are baggage 
rooms, jiarcel rooms and tlie offices of the taxi- 
cab and baggage transfer companies. Stations as 
a riile are designed to allord easy acce.ss to and 
irom the streets, a free How of traffic by the 
shortest route from street to train and conven- 
ient locations lor acces.sorial services. 

'riie passenger yard ordinarily is located out- 
side tlie center of the city. 'There the ears are 
stored between trips and are cleaned and other- 
wise conditioned fm* serxice. Separate facilities 
are required for Tullman cars and diners, 'iliese 
several facilities are necessarily extensive in a 
terminal such as the (Jrand C’entral in New 
York, where there are heaw peak loads of sub- 
urban traffic coinciilent with the arrival and de- 
parture of many through trains. ]\l(wement ot 
the empty cars to and from the storage yard mii.st 
be made with precision on a carefully worked 
out schedule, or else there will be interference 
with the regularity of train movement. 

'Idle engine liouse and appurtenant facilities 
usually serve the freight and yard locomotives as 
well as those in y')assenger service. 'The location 
of the engine house is determined by the com- 
bined needs of the three services. Every locomo- 
tive needs “grooming” between trips. Ap- 
yiroaching the house the locomotive passes the 
coaling station, where it is loaded with coal, 
water and sand. 'J'hen it moves to the ash pit, 
where the fire is cleaned. Next it moves via the 
turntable to its a.ssigned track in the house, 
wlu^re it is cleaned, inspected and j>ut in req- 
uisite mechanical condition for the next trip. 
The engine house employees take care of minor 
repairs between trips. '^I’he periodical general 
overhauling and extensive repairs are made in 
the general shops. 

In the freight serxdce there are six units in the 
typical terminal: the freight station; the transfer 
platform: the classification yard; the repair 


tracks; the engine house; and the miscellaneous 
accessorial facilities. 'The freight station consists 
of the offices; the freight house with its track 
served platforms; the team, or bulk, delivery 
tracks; and facilities such as track scales and 
cranes. In large stations there may be separate 
facilities for inliouiid and outbound freight. The 
freight house and platforms are used for less 
than carload .shipments brought to or taken from 
the freight house door by shippers and con- 
signees and moved through the house atul to and 
froiti cars by railroad employees. Carload ship- 
ineTits are loaded or unloaded on the team tracks 
by shippers or consignees. 'The function of the 
transfer platform, which may be a yxnt of the 
freight .station or located in the classification 
yard, is to consolidate the many small shijmients 
for numerous destinations into through cars. 

The heart of the freight svstem is in theclas.si- 
fication yard. It is usually located well outside )f 
the city w here the large acreage necessary is ni/' 
prohibitive in cost and where additions may be 
made when required. Such yards are ol two 
general types, final and intermediate. The Mark- 
ham yard of the Illinois Cientral near Chicago 
is of the first type; the Altoona yard ol the 
IVnnsylvania, in the heart of the coal region, is 
of the intermediate type. 'The Markham yard is 
used to classify cars from or to the C'hicago dis- 
trict and the many connections in that territory: 
the Altoona yard takes care not only of the cars 
originating or terminating at Altoona but also of 
the trains which move through Altoona eastward 
and westward. 

An intermediate yard consists jirimarily of the 
following three units in each direction, with 
auxiliary facilities: the receiving unit, in which 
the inbound road locomotives place their trains; 
the classification unit, in w^iich the cars are 
sorted according to prearranged plan; and the 
departure unit, in which the classified cars, 
made up in trains, are placed for departure. I'hc 
cars when placed in the receiving yard are in- 
spected and marked for the designated classifica- 
tion track. 'J'hey are then pushed by a yard 
locomotive to the summit of a hump, from which 
the cars run by gravity to the pro})er tracks. The 
car marker in the receiving yard, the foreman at 
the huinj^ and the towermen wffio operate the 
switches have advance information which en- 
ables them to direct the cars to the proper tracks. 
In tlie modern yard the towermen operate also 
the mechanical car retarders, or track brakes, 
wffiich control the speed of cars until they enter 
the classification track. In the older yards the 
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Speed is controlled by car riders, who operate 
the hand brakes. A train of one hundred cars 
may be “shuffled” l)y hump switchiiij^ in 
twenty-five minutes. The cars are thus placed 
together and may be taken from the classilica- 
tion tracks to th.e departure yard in train units 
or moved to delivery tracks of connecting 
carriers, ])laced at the freight station or on in- 
dustrial sidings or trai^sferred to repair tracks, 
storage tracks, stock jkmis or tlie icing plant as 
may be retjuired. A similar process is em])loyetl 
hi the opposite direction, d'he principal ditfer- 
ence between the intermediate and the final 
classification yard is that tin* lattei receives and 
dis})at.:hes through trains in but one direction, 
while die intermediate yar ' rei'<i\es and tlis- 
])atcht‘s in both direct ions. ’I'lic situation in the 
final terminal, ho\ve\er, is ordmanh more com - 
jdicaled than in the intenucdiati', inasmucn as 
the final terminal has mere w oik in handling le- 
cvijits and deliveries to [Veig'il housi s, st<*amship 
piers, covd wharves, storage w ai'cliouses, grain 
elevators, industrial sidings and rail connections. 

'The engine hoiist^ has alread\ been d(\scribed. 
The auxiliary facilities dep<‘nd 011 th(‘ iiatun* 
of the traffic. If, as at Altoona, the engine house 
is a concentration j'omt for coal, there must he 
track scales ecjuipjH-d to weigh each car in 
motion as it jxisses over the Immjn li there are 
many cars of livestock, the yard may be desig- 
nated as a resting point and etjuipped with stock 
pens and facilities for feialing and watering. II 
there is much jierishablc^ freight, there may be 
icing facilities. If conditions require, there may 
be tracks assigned for ears held for recoiisign- 
ment or diversion, d’lieremust always be tracks, 
ju'operly e<|uij’>ped, for ear rt'pair work. 

The terminal has often been called the giave- 
yard of the fnaglit car. Time stiulies of ear 
movement indicate tliat but 10 jvaeent of ear 
hours are spent on the road between terminals, 
the remaining 90 percent being spi-nt at terini- 
nals. A substantial jiart of the terminal delay is 
unavoidable, as ship]>ers are gi\ en two days, ex- 
clusive of Sundays and holidays, to unload and 
tw'o days to load each ear; hut the greater part of 
the terminal time is consumed in the course of 
mcnaanent in yards, at freight stations and at 
interchange points. In the case of one railroad 
an expenditure of less than S5 ,000,000 in the 
complete rcN'ision of its two principal terminals 
saved enough in operating expenses to pay for 
the capital investment in k-ss than ten years. 
The principal saving w as in freight car days, but 
of equal importance was the increase in traffic 


resulting from tlie marked improvement in 
public service. 

Each of the large mctrojiolitan areas has its 
own set of transportation prol)lcms. C’hieago is 
the ner\e center of inland rail transportation. 
New York is llie greatest American port. Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, New' Orleans and 
all of the important Ikicific coast ports have their 
peculiar ]>robleins of coordinating rail and 
water movement of freight. INlunieijial or state 
owaiership of jfiers and to some extent of con- 
necting tracks and belt lines is common on tiu 
Pacific coast and the CiuH of Mexico. In the New 
York iiictropolitan area there exists the Port of 
New York Authority with certain powers to 
unif;^ operations. In inland cities there are no 
n stable instances of the kind, but there is some 
degri'c of voluntary cooperation between the 
radioads in joint management of terminals and 
belt lines. In the of C’hicago most of the 
railroads entering the city in its early days con- 
striK'ted separate terminals. During the past half 
century ihert* hax'eheen a general revi.sion of all 
rail fac-ililie. substantial degree of Cf>ordina- 
tion in tlie use of belt lines and a more general 
adoption of the principle of the union passenger 
station. 'Flic freight hou.se facilities in tli(‘ heart 
of the city arc scTvcd by far outlying yards, and 
the heavy interchange of c'ars i.s efleeted by belt 
lines which encircle the city. Desirable ]>rogrcKS 
has been made, but much more remains to he 
done in effective unification in the public inter- 
est. Progress has been made also in the New 
York metrojiolitan area. I'he aetivitic's of the 
Port Authority have brought inqirovements in 
coordinating the transportation facilities, rail 
and water, on both sides of the harbor. I he 
problem is c-omjdicated by tlie n<a‘essity of trans- 
ferring ears by floats and lightering freight from 
the railhead to jfiers arul alongside ship. 

'File desiral)le degree of unification of rail 
facilities in metrojiolitan areas has been retarded 
by a natural di.sinclination of railroads favorably 
situated to share their advantages with competi- 
tors. Public intcre.st, however, is so vitally af- 
fected by the effleient use of all facilities in the 
common griod that there is likely to be further 
governmental initiative in bringing about public 
ownership and operation of rail as well as water 
terminals. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in JCJ 20 was given jiower to retjuire joint 
operation of terminals und(‘r fair terms to the 
proprietary c'omjjanies, but up to 1934 h indi- 
cated its reluctance to take action. It is likely that 
when the prohlcrn of railroad consolidation is 
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disposed of, the commission will undertake com- 
prehensive unification of terminals. 

William j. C^lnningiiam 

Sec: Raikkoads; Motor Vi iiK'i.i 'Fhansportation; 
Ports and Haruors; Mi iroi-olman Ari:as; Mar- 
Kins, Munkti'ai.; W’ARi norsiNf;. 

(Amsult: Drocj-^c, J. A., l^'ra^ht Terminah and Trains 
(and cd. New V<jrk mas), and Passenger 7 'errnina/s 
and 7 'rains (New ^'ork i(>i^)); Hurt, JL C'., Raihcay 
Stafion Seri'ue (New ^’ork 1911); MacRlwcc, R. S., 
Ports and I'crniinal Farilitirs (and ed. New' York 
lluelmer, Ci. tk, and Johnson, Ik R., 'J'/ie 
Railroad Freiyjit Ser 7 'iec (New ^'ork 1926); Lorce, 
L. l’\, Railroad Freiyjit Transportation (and ed. New' 
^'o^k 1929); Oder, M., “ Relriehskosten auf Ver- 

schiebehahnholen” in jlrchir jin pAscnhalimvescn^ \ok 
xxvii (1(^04) 1 328-7(1, and \ol. xwiii (i<>05) 1 
Caucr, Wilhelm, Fiscnhalinansrustuny dcr lidjni (Ber- 
lin 1921); (iordon, Rej^Miiald, “‘(iilded Stairs and 
Alarhle i hills’” in luntorv ami Industrial ATanayc- 
nicnt, \f)L 1 (i()i5-i(>) 70S-21; Jamrard, 11 . A., “Re- 
port no. 3 (Ameriea) on the Question of 1 aar^e Sta- 
tions” in International Railway (.V)n press Association, 
Bulletin (ICnphsh edition), vok x\i\, yit. i (i<)io) 2077- 
2128; Miller, S. L., Inland Transportation (New York 
**>33) P- 304-15; Moulton, II. CL, and assoeiates, 'The 
American I'lansportation Piohlein (Washington 1933) 
chs. xxix, xxxiii and xxxv; Vanderlilue, JI. B., and 
Burpess, J\, 1 ’., Railroads: Rates — Nm’/Ve— Alanaye- 
ment (New Yfuk 1923) eh. xviji; Sehroeder, Aupust, 
“Berlin 'J'enninus Stations and '^Fheir 'Frafhc-C’apae- 
ity” in International Railway C’onpress Association, 
Bulletin, vok xx\i (Biussels 1912) p. (>78--{>4; Foxlee, 
W. 'F., “British Railroad 'I'erniinals” in Anieriean 
Society of Civil luipineers, 'J'ransaitions, \ol. liv, ]>t. 
h' (mos) 44i-()i; Committee on Co-ordinatn>n of 
L’hieapo 'Fenninals, 7 he h'leiiilit 7 '>ajfi( of the (Aiicayo 
7 'erniinal I)isti ii t (Chicago H)27); Alassachusetts, 'Fei- 
minal ComniisMon, Repot t. Senate Document, no. *|Oi 
(i<uh); United States, 1 nterstate Coinnien c' Commis- 
sion, In the A I fitter of FlJaient, lu onoinical and Joint 
I'se (}j I'erniinals of (lonnnon ('arrins in the Fort 
Acre )’orh Jti.strut (New ’^’ork 1923). See also the 
flics of the Freiyht 7 'rafji( Red Putok, published an- 
nually in N('w ^'01 k since i()2o; Fieiyht I landliny and 
7 'erniinal Fnyineeriny, published monthly in New' \'ork 
fiom to 11122; and 7 'rajj'u WoiUi, published 

weekly in C.'hieapo since 1907. 

TKRRrrORIAL WATERS. This term may be 
applied to a state’s marginal sea, to its inland 
waters or to both. The marginal S(‘a extends 
outward from the low water mark or from the 
so-called seawartl limit of bays, straits or river 
mouths. Inland waters arc those inside the 
marginal sea and within the state’s land terri- 
tory. A state's relations to these two areas arc 
clearly distinguishable: since it has full sover- 
eignty over inland waters, including the right to 
exclude foreigners therefrom, these waters are 
line] uesti on ably territorial; its jurisdiction over 
the marginal sea is less c(/mplete, for there exist 


certain well recognized “servitudes” (so-called), 
such as the right of innocent navigation, in 
favor of the vessels of other nations, and for this 
reason many authorities deny that marginal sea 
is territory. A number of WTiters on international 
law distinguish two types of jurisdiction in 
coastal waters: virtually complete jurisdiction in 
so-called territorial waiters, as, for example, that 
of the United States within the three-mile limit; 
and restricted rights based ujRni s])C‘cial needs, 
such as customs regulation, over an extent of 
open water adjacent to the territorial sea. Such is 
the control which the United States exercises 
within the twelve-mile limit. 

I’he idea of the marginal sea is a relic of the 
old claims to sovereignty of tlK^ high seas. After 
these claims had been abandoned as anachro- 
nisms, the littoral state was nevertheless allowed 
to secure its various interests in waters iiear its 
coasts. Rynkershoek introduced the idea that 
national dominion should extend to cannon 
range; and this j'lrincii’ile, expressed in the 
maxim 7'crrae dominium finitur uhi Jtnilur 
armorum ris^ was generally accepted, although 
the enforcement of many law^s extending far be- 
yontl this di.stance continued. ]H)r some years 
Itngland and tlie United States have regarded 
three marine miles as synonymous with cannon 
range and together with certain other states now 
urge this distance for the marginal st‘a, especially 
for jHirposes f)f neutrality and for fisheries. Other 
states have refused to accept this standard as a 
minimum for any purpose, insisting upon from 
four to twelvi* miles. Many governments, re- 
gardless of thtdr claim in this respect, have en- 
forced their revenue, neutrality, fishery, sani- 
tary, navigation and trallic laws for distanees 
varying from four to sixteen miles. Several states 
confine jurisdiction for all purposes within the 
limits claimed us the marginal sea. Others have 
been inconsistent, protesting a jurisdiction 
which in fact they have exercised. Like the 
“battle of the books” wxiged centuries ago be- 
tvvt'cn Selden and Grotius over the question of 
sovereignty of the high seas, at present there is a 
spirited controversy as to the width of the 
marginal sea. Out of the w'elter of claims no 
understanding has been reached beyond the 
agreement that the minimum is three marine 
miles and that all states have jurisdiction therein 
for most purposes — to make arrests and to en- 
force revenue, health, lishery, pilotage and 
traffic laws. International arbitration has fur- 
nished no definite devision. Treaties reflect 
the lack of uniformity in national practise. They 
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limit marp;inal seas f(ir general jurisdiction to 
distances ranging from three to thirty miles; for 
piir]>os(‘S of the revenut* laws limits of from nine 
to twelv<' miles are ilesignated in the 1 Iclsingfors 
dVeaty of i(r::5 lictween ele\en lairojKMn coun- 
tries; while thir tiislanee a smuggling \esse! can 
ti'aversc in an hour is prescribed in the “rum 
treaties” made during the ])eriod from 1(^24 to 
1030 between the I’nited States and se\enteen 
countries. In some of the rum treaties the thnv- 
rnile limit for territorial seas was athrmed, while 
in the others and it) the flelsingfoi's 'i’reatv the 
parties retained their respectis e rights and elaims 
with respect to the e\tent ol this sea. Idie ('on- 
ferenec for the ( 'odiiication of International 
laiw' held under the aus})ice'- t)f tiie l.eagir of 
Nations in t() 30 failed to reach an agreement 
ujxrn the subject . 

’Jdie waters of bays and liver mouths who.v: 
entrances do not exceed six tniles in width ai<‘ 
considtTed inland, atul the seaward limit from 
w^hich the marginal sea Is ine<isured is a line 
drawn from headland to hcxidland. If the em- 
trance is over six miles, no uniform rule aj^ilies, 
although the general teiulenc, is to tix the limit 
hy a line from headland to lieadland it the en- 
trance is not more than ten miles; uliiie il it is 
greater, the limit is usually iixed as a litu^ across 
the hav or river mouth at the lir.st j>oint where 
the ojHMiiiig docs not cx e<‘d tliis distance. Con- 
tain large hays, such as the Uelawaix' and C on- 
eeptioTi, are treated as territorial lor historical 
reasons. 

Even if a marginal sea ol umionu width slaadtl 
he decided iijion, it would he impracticable tf> 
prohibit the enforcement of any laws Inwond it. 
The narrow' belt which generally constitutes the 
territorial sea lias be<*u found inadequate iii 
modern times for pn;tt*ction of neutrality, 
revenue or fisheries, especially in c^^untnes de- 
pendent uyion the fishing industrv ?>» menaced 
by smuggk'rs. A state should accordingly be al- 
lowed to secure thc*se interests w ithout regard to 
the limit of the sea. A widi*r zone for the en- 
forcement of rev'enue as comjiared with iishery 
laws might be allowed some gov t'rnments, while 
under certain conditions the reveivSe might be 
true for other states. 'This approaeli would not 
violate the freedom ol the seas, lor states already 
have certain jurisdictions on the high seas. 

\V. K. Masterson 

Sec: boi^NDAUirs; Fru dom or thi Sr.vs; Hloc'KADk; 
Nl'UTRALri'Y; InTI UXA I 10 \ \l. W’A 1 1 HW AVi,; I' ISIIhRirS; 
SMUfiOLiNo; lagnoR TRAine. 

Consult: Jessup, Philip C'., The Luiv of Territorial 
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(Chtisiuinia it)i2), tr. into I uauh as La mer tern- 
fnnale (i’aris I i-nn, I‘. ' 1 ., “Origins oi the 

'riifiav ol 'rerritt)nal W aters” in Amrnmti Jfout nal of 
I nt( nuitfona/ Ltav, \()I. n\ (I‘;2(») 4(15 S2; Crocker, 
I lenrv (C, 'I'he Extent of the Marinina/ Sea (Washing- 
ton MUo), Potter, Pitman It., 7 V/e Eieed(n*i of the Srns 
IN IIi\t<ry, La::\ ami Tnlitiis (Nev\ \'ork io2^), es- 
])etii!lych \i; Masterson, W illi. an K., jhaisdu tion in 
Mandmd Seas, 7 rith Sfuuial Isefeteme to Smuf^^litiif 
(Neu ^’ork i()2(n: Mcitker, Keinhold, Jde Kusten- 
y^ervaxKer nu I’o.'irf /(( lit, 'Pulnnaei .Ahhandlun^^en 
zuni orteriliiclirn UeCit, tn*. m (Slutrjrai t IU27); ()p- 
penlie u'i, I I . I Litcnial lonal Iaih, 2 v(*ls, {4th ed. 
h\ .'\. O M \.'ii, Ltintlon i <>2f>-2K) \(.l. 1, ji. 370-4 17; 
C'o'-neT., Maans-W<>ll, Ihis Kusienmeet im T'riedcu, 
I iankl.Ttt'r Alih.irullinif'cn zmu inodtTiien Volket- 
rt', hr tio 3<S ( Lt-ipsii 1033); Aloore, Jolm Ik, Ihyest 
oj hitet nalunud Jaiu, S \o1s. ( W asluityton H)0(>) \ol. i, 
p. ()i(» 74.V, Dickinson. fOdwin I),, “ jvirisvlirtion at 
the Maiirinie I’tonlRi” in 1 Lmun d } aar Rei'ie-u^ vol. 
xl (i()2t> 27) I 2U. S( lujLkinu:, WallliCi, l)>'t Kodi- 
fikatiouvrersiuh het ref fend die Hei htsvei haltmsKe des 
Kii^tcnnu t K \ at: J da (Irunde seines Si heitet ns^ \’ei- 
odenllichuiii’t n iltr Schli's\vij.!;-no)sleinisciieft Ihii- 
versii.ilsg(‘sells( li.ill, no. 3*; (Breslau i«)3i ); League of 
Nations, ( 'ojnniittt'f ol INpeits lor the Progressive 
Codilu ation of Internation.il l.aw, Ouestionnane j\o. 
j; ’I'erntnrial Watirs, Publications, ni2(». \\ ic 
(( ieiieva Il.irvaid L.iw Scluiol, “'I'lie I auv of 

dVriitorial Waters,” repotted by (j. (b Wilson in 
^hnerunn Jininud of Intel national Laii, vol. xxiii, 
Special supplement (1^20) ]it. iii; League of Nations, 
Conlen n( e for iht^ Codification ol 1 ntei nation. i! Law, 
hirst, 'J'he ilag’Lie, n>^o, “'I'emloiial Waters” in its 
liasi s of Dim ussion, iYiblicalions, if>2fy.\’,2 ((icneva 

1929). 

'rERRIlXJRIES, IINTEED Sd’ATES. See 
P*()pui.AR SovritkiGNTY; Slavery. 

Tld<RORlSM is a term used to describe the 
method or the theory behind tlie method where- 
by an organized group or party seeks Ui achieve 
its avowv'd aims ehiefly tlirongh tht' systematic 
use of violence. 'IVrroristic acts are directed 
against persons who as individuals, agents or 
representatives tif authority interfere with the 
consummation of the objectives of such a group. 
Destruction of pr(>perty and machinery or the 
devastation of land mav in sjiecific cases he re- 
garded as additional forms (jf terroristic activity, 
con.stituting variations of agrarian or economic 
terrori.sm u.s a supplement to a general program 
of political terrorism, d'he term does not appear 
to be applicable to violent cla.shes or even to 
sy.slematic resorts to violence in conflicts of an 
industrial nature, such as may occur between 
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workers struggling to secure recognition and 
status as an organized body and empJoyers who 
fight these efforts; nor docs it apply when vio- 
lence results from the fact that racketeers have 
gained a foothold in an industry. Such phe- 
nomena may be described as manifestations of 
intimidation rather than of terrorism. 

Intimidation differs from terrorism in that the 
intimidator, unlike the terrorist, merely threat- 
ens injury or material harm in order to arouse 
fear of severe punishment for non-compliance 
with his demands. The intimidator will resort 
only to the degree of violence needed to insure 
collection of tribute or to force certain persons to 
abstain from committing overt or covert acts. 
Having committed a crime or engaged in crim- 
inal practises, usually through hired underlings, 
a racketeer or an employing company whose 
anti-union lalxir “protetrtive” machinery has 
been apprtdiended in unlawful acts will seek the 
j>rotection of the law through inlluential poli- 
ticians, purchasable attorneys aiul accommodat- 
ing judges. The attitude of the political terrorist 
is entir(‘ly difierent. lie imposes the punishment 
meted out by his organization upon those who 
are considered guilty or who are held to interfere 
with the revolutionary program; thus he serves 
notice that his organization will be satisfied with 
nothing short of removal of the undesired social 
or governmental system and of the persons be- 
hind it. Tlie terrorist does not threaten; death or 
destruction is part of his program of action, 
and if he is (raught his behavior during trial is 
generally directed primarily not toward winning 
his freedom but Unvard sjireading a knowledge of 
his doctrines. Intimidation and the practises of 
violence resulting from it are a logical conse- 
quence although an extreme manifestation of the 
struggle among persons or conspiratorial groups 
for pecuniary reward in an acquisitive society 
based upon vested rights and the j^ossession of 
capital wealth. Terrorism is a method of combat 
in the struggle betw’een social grou}’»s and forcc.s 
rather than individuals, and it may take place in 
any social order. 'Jdiose who aj^pear on the 
terroristic scene, whether as protagonists or as 
victims, stand as representatives of .social groups 
or of systems of government. Violence and 
th'ath are not intentled to produce revenue or to 
terrorize the persons attacked hut to cause so- 
viet) or government to take notice of the im- 
minence of large scale struggles. 'J’he terroristic 
act coinmitltul in secrecy by one person or 
several is conceived as the advance notice of 
what may be e\j>ectetl from mass action. It is 


usually employed where other methods of 
propaganda are not permitted. 

Resort to terrorism is not the exclusive 
monopoly of political organizations and parties. 
A group of any other character seeking the relo- 
cation of power may deem it expedient to use 
terror and may organize for this purpose. The 
nature of the power contested may vary greatly; 
it may be the dominance of one nation over 
another or the oppression of one economic class 
by another. A conflict between the supporters of 
two substantially different systems of govern- 
ment may also call forth terroristic tactics. 
Terrorism as a method is always characterized 
by the fact that it seeks to arouse not only the 
reigning government or the nation in control but 
also the ma.ss of the peojde to a realization that 
constituted authority is no longer safely in- 
trenched and unchallenged. The publicity value 
of the terroristic act is a cardinal point in the 
strategy of terrorism. If terror fails to elicit a 
wide response in circles outside of those at wliom 
it is directly aimed, it is futile as a w^capon in a 
social conflict. The logic of terroristic activity 
cannot fully be understood without a proper 
evaluation of the revealing nature of the terror- 
istic act. 

1 errorism differs in several important aspects 
from such phenomena as mob violence, mass 
insurrection and governmental terror. I'error 
practised by a government in office apj>ears as 
law enforcement and is directed against the < p- 
position, while terrorism in its proper sense 
implies open defiance of law' and is the means 
wdicreby an oj’>position aims to demoralize a 
governmental authority, to undermine its j^owxr 
and to initiate a revolution or counter-revolu- 
tion. While the terrorist party makes no pretense 
at legality, legitimate government must at least 
formally adhere to law. In the absence of directly 
supporting legislation governmental terror is 
made to appear as justified by a declaration that 
a state of emergency exists, usually followed by 
the issuance of special decrees. The moral and 
political justification of the terrorism of a revo- 
lutionary or counter-revolutionary party, or. the 
other hand, proceeds from its consideration of 
existing government as a usurper of the people’s 
power or of the historic rights of a certain 
dynasty or class. 

Although it is based upon the practi.se of 
violence, terrorism differs essentially from what 
is described as mob violence. 1 error ism is 
carried on by a narrowly limited organization 
and is inspired by a sustained program of large 
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scale objectives in the name of which terror is 
practised; mob violence, although it may con- 
ceivably break out in response to a terroristic- 
act, is ordinarily unidaniu^d and uncontrolled, 
brought into action by some immediate and not 
necessarily rational motivation and follows no 
precise p rogram . 

Mass insurrection is ideologically most akin to 
terrorism, but it too is not necessarily premedi- 
tated and is likely to occur without painstaking 
f>rtdiminary preparation. The initiation of a mass 
insurrection may be one of the objective's of a 
party which employs terrorism as a revolution- 
ary method; in such a case the relation between 
the two may be one of means to an end. (iener 
ally, however, the two phenomena are not linked 
in the theory of revolutionary strategy. In a 
situation where mass insurrection as a means of 
attaining certain political aims is within the 
realm of possibility tlie terroiist method appears 
unnecessary, although it is not impossible that 
the removal of a conspicuous representative of 
the functioning government might prov<‘ the 
starting point for mass action or at least acceler- 
ate its pace. Tlie Blan(juist conception of revo- 
lutionary insurrection seeitis to he related to 
terrorism in tlie importance it attributes to de- 
tail<*d preparation and to the consjiirative 
methods. Likewise the careful jueparation of 
revolutionary forces appears in Bolshevik theory 
to be a revolutionary weapon similar in type to 
terrori.sm. But in addition to the essential dis- 
tinction that neither Blantjuism nor Bolshevism 
lists terror among its chosen instnnncntalities of 
action, there art‘ vital differences between the 
three concejits. 'The Blanquists conceived of 
armed insurrection as the task of a well organized 
and strictly disciplined band of trained hghters 
who might carry out their purpose whenever 
success seemed reasonably certain. Once suc- 
cessful the revolutionary party would proceed to 
enforce its program, whether or not the latter 
had gained a substantial degree ol acceptance 
among the people. Blanqui’s army of insurrec- 
tionists throughout the long period of his leader- 
ship between the i <S4o’s and the 1S70 s at no time 
claimed morethanafe w thousandmen . Blanquisin 
in practise if not in theory is the techniijue of a 
Putsch or coup d’thal. Differing entirely from 
this concept is the Bolshevik idea of armed in- 
surrection. which regards the latter at the most 
as a link in a chain of revolutionary circum- 
stances, a final weapon to he employed only after 
all preliminary measures have been completed. 
The frequently quoted statement, ascribed to 


Trotsky, that a few well trained, select shock 
troops may at a propitious time seize the govern- 
ment and change the course of history represents 
neither 'Trotsky’s nor Lenin’s ideas of a re\olii- 
tionary overturn. Bolshex ik revolutionary strat- 
egy is rootetl in the acceptance of mass mo\e- 
ments as the basic force which will cficct the 
shift of social powt-r from the capitalist class to 
that of the workers. Lenin repeatedly stressed 
the need of winning the masses to the }>arty’s 
ideas before a decisive action could he pre- 
cipitated. 

d'errorism as a means of aehieving national 
emancipation was exemplified in the so-calletl 
Anglo-Irish war led hv Smn TViners lietwecn 
atui iqai. Its objective was forcibly to 
eradicate laiglish control in Irclaiul and to es- 
tablish Iiish unity. Destruction of the property 
of tht Imglisb governnu'Til and of cons{>iciious 
Irish sympathizers with Taaglish rule, shooting 
of police, attacks on police barracks aiul am- 
bushing of British soldiery with bombs, rifles 
and rev’oh’crs wtu'e among the mt-ans uscal in this 
internal struggle. Terrorism in this ]>arlicular 
case bordered on giuTrilla warfare and it was 
based ii}M)n the e\]H‘ctation that the non- 
comhatant poj>ulation would fall into line with 
the victorious side; tt-rroristie means were used 
to force the issue. 'I’ht- revolutionary jnirty 
claimed its jiistifieation in the right of tin- Irish 
people to national self-dett-rinination aiul made 
its terroristic practises a]qicar as retaliatory 
action against the British reign of terror in 
Ireland. 

'Terrorism as a revoliit ionary technique w^as 
for many years an accejUt-d tenet of anarchism. 
I’he writings of Bakunin with their emphasis 
upon violence as a melhfai of achieving social 
change were the inspiration if not the actual 
source of this doctrine. 'The i(k*a of “tlu* propa- 
ganda of the deed” was devclopt-d in the 
years following Bakunin’s death by Kropotkin, 
Brousse and others, who stressed the failuri* of 
generally accepted methods and the educative 
and puhlicitv value of acts of terrorism. 'This 
theory was translated into action ])rincipally in 
the last two decades of the ninett-enlh c<‘ntury, 
especially in the Latin countries. In (Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, where the anarchist 
movement was relatively weak, there were only 
a few attentats, but police measures proved 
quite ineffectual in France, Spain and Italy in 
dealing w ith the assassination (if many govern- 
ment officials. Among the anarchists in the 
United States Johann Most was the foremost 
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exponent of terrorism, whiJe tlie outstanding; 
attempts to propagandize by the deed were the 
assassination of McKirdey i)V (V()i;:;osz anti the 
shooting; of 1 ^'rick liy Alexander Heiknian. 'Fhe 
method advocated hy tht* .syndicale.ts is one (d 
direct mass action rather than of iiidi\idual 
terror. 

'The fullest expression of the theory and jinu*- 
tise of terrfirism is to he found in the funetionin;; 
of the famous Russian rex'olul ionary or^^aniza- 
tion — the e\ecuti\ e eommittta- of tin* Narodnaya 
Volya (IVople’s Will), fornu-d in iSyc,. Its 
spectac'ulai ac*ti\’itv hepin in the late iSyo’s 
under the name of its j predecessor, a society 
called Zemlya i \'olva (I .and and Idt'edom), and 
it attracted attention with the sliol fired hy Vera 
Zasulicli at ( ieneral d'repo\ , the* commandant of 
St. l*(.‘tershur^, as an act of I'evol olio nary n*- 
ven^e for the flo^^dn.t!; of tli{‘ rex olulionist 
Jmielyanov, which the t;eneral had onured. in 
iSyg Solovev made an unsueeess!el .ittempt to 
shoot the czar and in the followiuL^ year a re\o- 
hitionary workman, Khalturin, succeed<‘d in 
dynamitin^^ the czar’s dining; room at tlu' \\’inter 
Palace, where the royal family was to entia'tain a 
lar^e official assemhla^e; they were saved only 
hy an accidental delay in the opening; of the 
function. In iSSi, howx-ver, Alexander ii was 
killed hy a homh. Such an effective start en- 
couraged the Narodnaya Volva (also called 
narodniki) and its activity spread despite the 
eliorts of the government to exterminate the 
organization at all costs. As in the case of all 
revolutionary movtanents, it was not govern- 
mental persecution hut popular reaction which 
determined its future. 

The party’s ow n view of its method of action 
was expressed in paragraph 2, section D, of its 
program, which defines destructive and terror- 
istic activity as follows: “d’erroristic activity, 
consisting in destroying the most harmful person 
in the government, in defending the party 
against espionage , in punishing the perpetrators 
of the notable cases of violence and arbitrariness 
on the part of the government and the adminis- 
tration, aims to undermine the prestige of the 
government ’s power, to demonstrate steadily the 
jpossihility of struggle against the government, to 
arouse in this manner the revolutionary spirit of 
the people and their confidence in the success of 
the cause, and finally, to give shape and direc- 
tion to the forces fit and trained to carry on the 
fight’’ [“Programma Tsp initelnago Komiteta, 
1^79 S-*' (Program of the Executive Committee, 
1879), reprinted in Sbornik prograrnm i pro- 


grammnikh stuUy partii '"Narodnoy Voti' (Ge- 
neva 1903) p. 3 (Sj. 

The motivation of' the party’s recourse to the 
terroristic method was, as frec]uently stated, that 
at t!iat ti ne it :ij)pe:ired the only jxos.'uhle way of 
achi(‘\ing jMiluical change. Tlie ])urj>ose of this 
change was explained m jiaragraph 1, section v, 
of the .same ]>rogram: “Py this overturn, in the 
first place, the ilevck >pment of the]>eople will he 
to pn»ceed iiKle[)endentIv aiul in line wath its 
disposition, anti, in the stroiul ]>lacc‘, many 
purtTv .socialist jwinci]'»les commtin to us and the 
pt‘o]dt‘ V. ill g.jin na-ognition and he supported in 
our Russian lile.” 

'The spok(‘Sinen of the party stressed the 
following principles of their movement; that the 
u.se of terror was not an eiul in itself hut only 
a means to efltrl the transference of power from 
tht' gov (‘rnmenl to the people; that the party 
]»ropos(xl to seize and retain ]>ower only until a 
form of popular government couUl he deter- 
mined ujvai I'v a constituent assembly; anil tliat 
it would not decree revolutionary ndorms and 
impo.se its desires uj>on t!u‘ j>eo})le hut on the 
contrarv would aid the latti-r to exj^ress its own 
will, to which the j)arty would submit. 

I’his political progr.un, unusu<d for its mod- 
esty and self-negation, sounds crudi ly naive and 
almost unbelievable in an era of historic 
struggles between fascism, on whicli declining 
capitali.sm stakes its own survival, and com- 
munism, tlu‘ lighting essence and j>ragmatii 
realization of cla.ssical socialism. Put in its tiint' 
and situation this .siP- negation (»t the terrorists 
had roots in the .specific conditions ol Russian 
life. 'Pile jKsvchologv of terrorism is that of ro- 
mantic messianism. 'I’he Russian tiarori.sts 
imagined that because certain conditions of 
landowaicrshijx forced the Russian pea.sant com- 
munity to adhere to a quasi-collectivist form of 
land utilization, the peasants were the carriers of 
the purelv sociali.st principle germane to the very 
nature of the Russian peoj>le. 'Phese potential 
socialists were supposedly awaiting an energetic 
impulsion from the revolutionists, and the ex- 
plosion of a homh thrown at a cruel czarist 
officer was expected to awaken the people from 
their lethargy. Ihit although many bombs were 
exploded and numerous officials and members 
of the ruling orik^r assassinated, the masses 
failed to respond. ’I’heir passivity and total lack 
of rebelliousness at first spurred the terrorists tr 
more and more daring ventures. The program of 
the party called for widespread mass activity to 
arouse the peasants, the workers and the pro- 
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lessionals. Ksscntially, however, UTrorisiic ac- 
tivity ]')roduccd results contrary to its professetl 
purpose for it centered party activ ity on the one 
tangible thing, organization of the terror, to the 
exclusion of all other contemjdated work; and it 
fostered in the intelligent elements among the 
masses as well as among the revolutionists the 
idea that revolution was the task of the self- 
sacrificing terrorist. Terroristic activity thus was 
the joint product of trust in a metaphysical, 
peculiar fitness of a certain peojde for socialism 
or its contemporary equivalent, the “good life,” 
and of distrust in the capacity of the j)eople to 
organize a light fcjr the ceoiKHuically conq^re- 
hensible things whicli at all times were the 
leaven of organization. 'J'he hu t that the fin es 
of the terrorists w'cri' generally U'cruited from 
young students and the dc^seta. Jant of tlx* eco- 
nomically depressed <T'nients of the nobiht*. 
may account in jiart foi the romantic orientaiioi; 
ot the movement; hut it is hkcwisi^ triH‘ that this 
romantic aspect attract<‘d die intcllrnaitsLi and 
left the jieasants and workers cold. Sujqiort of 
terroristic activity came for tiu* most part from 
the liberal bourgeoisie, a group which every- 
where abounds in lovers of \ icarious experience. 

'Jerrorism was revived in iqot when the 
Socialist Revolutionary party came into exist- 
ence and proceeded to carry on the tradition of 
the older movement. Rut in the meantime eco- 
nomic dt'velopment had led to the rise of a 
working class. Industrial changes, defeat in 'var 
and a complicated international situation w'hich 
had rcfiercussions in jiolitics and finance made 
terrorism appear outmodetl as a re\()lutionary 
method, although it still aroused admiration. 
Tlic rising mass movement and the spread of 
nation wdde economic aiul political strikes made 
terror irrelevant and unnecessary. Moreover the 
government had learned how to plaei its agents 
at the core of the central I^'igliting ( >rgariization 
of the party; the provocateur Azef, for example, 
instigated several assassinations of members of 
the czurist fainily. Tdiese factors together with 
the opening of the Duma led the party to 
abandon terrorism in iyo6. Three years later, 
however, this resolution w^as revoked, and 
terroristic activity continued until the World 
War. 

Terroristic methods were tried once again in 
Russia, after the revolution of 1917, upon llie 
cessation of the temporary political alliance of 
the Socialist Revolutionary party with the Bol- 
sheviks, when the former declared war on the 
Soviet regime. The assassination oi tlie Germain 
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ambassador to Russia, calculated to create 
international conflict embarrassing to tlic Bol- 
sheviks, and finally an att<*mpl upon Lenin’s life 
were the outstanding results oi the campaign. 
But the “propaganda by iIk deed’’ failed to 
achiev e its aim; the masses of the peojde did not 
respontl, seeing no reason for joining a move- 
ment which appeared to hold no promise for 
them. 

As a conqdete revolutionary tactic terrorism 
has nc\er attained real success. Ciovernments. 
whether conservative or revolutionary, arc not 
inclined to retreat before acts of terror directed 
against key persons, d'he will to [lowei is not 
wtukened by tlu* exercise ol power, and ]H)si- 
lioiis iUade .acaiil through the explosion of 
bombs are leaJily lilled. On theolhc! hand, the 
will to revolution requires a stronger force than 
the heroism ol isolattxl indivadiials or even of 
small, well organi/ial groups The art of revolu- 
tion must be sustanu'd by the interested wall of a 
large jiroporti on of the population and by con- 
certed Tuass oj>enui(>ns. 

J. B. S. Hakdmvn 

Sec: Krv<na iioN a\i> C'orx i iH-jti \ oia’i ion; As- 
SASsiNA'J ion; Im imidv'i k )n, \it>LiN('r; Ktssian 
K iAoi.e I ion; I'KLNCii K.JA'oi.r'1 ion; liocsiii-visM; 
Sv'NOK \iasM; Anakciiism. 

(Consult'. I)iclih i hrr SocAnltstnus , I\ (nnniuiiis)?ius 

umi Afundiisfuu'i (.pli I’d .fioia < vi; I luntiT, 

Itobftt, I'/o/rmr aiul ih'- Luhot Morcmcftt (New York 
1014) pt. i; Masai vk. 'T. (i., Hus\l<iiul umi I'.urapn, 1 
vols. (Jena igi j), li- l>v 1 C. and ( Paul as 77 /e Hptnt uj 
JiussKi (Ltnnlon ipin) ^ol, n, p. (/5-114, 3()2 72; 
Spindovieh, A. 1 , Pailiyd snldtiltstft’!' 1 (I'aluisunivroi' 
1 cya prvdslu'^t'T'nniiki, iSS(>- nji() (2nd ed. 

KJiS), tr. hy Lazare\ski as Uistoin' du trrrorismc 
russ(\ iSSf} iQiy (ikiiis into); IV/krovsky, M N., 
( )( hnki ruwko'jorei'olutsitmntniodt 7 'hetnya x /a -Y A' t’?'. 
(Outlines ol the Kussian re\ olut a/naiy nio\enient in 
the nineteentli and twenlielh eenlunes) (Mosiow 
1024); J^e\ itsky, V., Piirtiyn SaxHlntiyn I o/ya" ('The 
“People’s Will” party) (Moscow in2.H); Kulczyeki, 
Ludwik, lieTvoImjd }()\yj\k(ty 2 \ols. (Warsaw i()o8- 
11), Ir. by Anna Seliapire-Ni'UiMlh as ( jcu hiditc der 
russisiUni RcT'olutidn, 3 \oIs. ((iolha 000-14) vol. ii; 
Mirsky, D. S., Ru\sid; d So< ud Ilislot y ( I .ondon o;3 i ) 
p. 260 (»(*; Klimov, M , “'rerroi” in I'lnhiklold'diya 
gosiiddrstva i prdva, vol. lii (Moscow 0^27) 1 173-7X; 

Kunaeharsky, A., lUrdne ludi (kormer people) (Mos- 
cow ig22) chs. iii and m; Lonpnei, Jean, and .Silber, 
(jcoi^cs, I'crraristcs ct paid ins (Paris rqocp; Puul- 
Dubois, L. k. A , Lc drdinr uhniddis rt rirhmdv 
fwuvclle (Paris 1^27), tr. and re\ . ]>\ 1 *. Coll as The 

Irish Strufr^Iv dtul Its Results (London 1934) ‘^‘h. ii; 
Londres, Albc'rt, Les roinitddiis ; ou, le trnonsnie dam 
Ics Balkans (Paris 1^23 ). For memoirs of terrorists: 
Kravchinski, S. M., La Russia sititcrranen (new ed. 
Milan iHnb), ir. as I ’ uderj>n)und Russia (New York 
1883); Savinl:ov, Horis, Tospoininaniya trrronsta 
(KJiarkov 1926), tr. by j. Shaplen as Memoirs of a 
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Terrorist (New York 1931); I’i^ncr, V^cra, Zapechat- 
lentiiy trud (Kcrncrrihercd t<nl), 2 vols. (2nd rev. ed. 
Moscow i(>2S), vol, i partly tr. as Das Attentat auf den 
Zuren Alexander Ji (Hcrlin i<>26); Berkman, A.^Priuin 
Alemoirs of an Anarchist (New ^'ork 1012) p. 1-35. 

I'ERTULLIAN (r. i6o-r. 220), chiircli father. 
Quintus Septimius I^'lorens Tertulliaiius was 
])orn in Cartilage, the son of a Roman captain, 
lulucated in Rome, he was active there for a 
long time as a respected jurisconsult. Later he 
became the most powerful defender of rising 
Christianity in his native city against tlie Roman 
state and the gnostic heresy. 'Toward the end of 
liis life he became chief of the pneumatistic sect 
of Montanists opposed to the Roman church 
and tilt* primate of Rome. J It* not only enriched 
the language of early Christianity with w'ords 
and images from the Roman military service and 
Roman jiirisjinidence hut also laid down for 
future ages the juristic exegesis of Roman law 
as a model and instrument for the theological 
exegesis of the Word of (iod. 'J'he decisive im- 
portance AN'liich the legal concepts of mcritum 
and saiisfactio assum(‘d in his dogma is charac- 
teristic of the juridical nature of his approach, 
as is his conceptit>n of atonement, which, in the 
nanner of a bilateral legal transaction, is insep- 
arably connected with sahation as the repiay- 
ment of a due reward. The creed is likewise 
legally inter] ireteti and its contravention ap- 
praised as an illegality. 

It was of importance to the development of 
the church that this experienced jurist differen- 
tiated between tlie absolute validity of the 
divine commandment and its practical enforce- 
ment, which while demanding legal regulation 
nevertheless may change with the times, 'Thus 
in addition to the law of faith, the hwjldei, there 
appears the law of regulation, the lex disciplitme. 
In this way Christian life itself was suhorditaited 
to the force of law, aiitl tlie bishop as well as 
the ej>iscopal councils, which hitherto had exer- 
cised essentially charismatic-pneumatic func- 
tions, became as bearers of the apostolic cha- 
risi]ia the appointed embodiment of ecclesias- 
tical discipline; that is, ilefinitely established 
organs of administration. 

'Tertullian was interested in economic (lucs- 
tions only in so far as they touched the new 
norm of Christian life, lie did not attempt, as 
do modern tlK*orists, to clarify and explain eco- 
nomic interrelations but directed his attention 
,0 the problem of what economic pursuits were 
permissible to the Christian and wdiat were for- 
bidden. Paul’s pronouncement that each was to 


remain in the occupation to which he was born 
had been maintained in essence for the hrst two 
centuries of Christian history. Now that the 
immediate resurrection of the Lord was no 
longer expected, however, not only were astrol- 
ogy and secular pedagogy, for example, declared 
impermissibh*, but all commerce was stamped 
as of doubtful character, anti dealing in incense 
and other spices was labeled anti-Christian since 
these materials might be used for heathen sac- 
rifices. 

Edgar Salin 

Works: Quinti Septhnii Florentis 'J'ertuHiani, quae 
supersunt omnia, vtl. by Franci‘iciis Ochlvr, 3 vtjls. 
(I ycipsic 1853-54); (Juinti Septimii Florentis I'ertulliani 
Opera, ed. by Aujj^ust Rtadersclieid, OeoiK Wissovva, 
and Frnil Kroyrnann, pts. i, iii, Corpus Scriptorum 
Ec( lesiastief)ruin Latinorurii, xx, xhii, 2 vols. 

(Voeiina iS<>o- 1 ()ob); The Writitt}^'^ of Quintus Sept. 
Flor. Tertulhanu\, tr. by S, 'rhehvall and Pctci 
llolntes, .>\tae-Nicene C'hnstian Library, vols. xi, xv, 
xvni, 3 vols. (ICdinburgh iS()U 70). 

Consult: Monceaiix, Paul, Uistoiiehttn aii e de T AJrique 
elnetienne, vols. i 11, vii (Paris i<;oi- 23) \ol. i; Koch, 
Hut^o, Kallist nnd Tei tulhan, lleitlelber^er Akadomie 
dcr Wissenscbalten, Sitzungsbcrit litc, J’bilosophisch- 
bistorisi'hc Klassc, Jahig.uit^ J(>2U, Abhandlunt' 22 
(Heidelberg 1020); Rainonno, J'elice, 'rertulliauo 
(Milan i<)23); Salin, ICdgar, ids'itas Dei pJ'ubingen 
1U2()); Beck, Alexander, Romist iie\ Rei lit hei 'J'eitullian 
and (Apruin, Ktuugsbergcr (ielehrte ( lesellsi'haft, 

( ieistesw issenscbaltliche Klassc, Sthrilien, Jahrgang 
7, vol. ii (Halle 1030); (iuii'nebert, ('. A. H., Ter- 
tullien; idude sur ses sentiments d re,L^a}d de rempire et 
de la uniete eirile (Paris oioi); C'adoux, C. J., 'J'lie 
Early (Aiurih and the World ( I'klinburgh 1025) pt. v; 
MeCIitlert, A, C., A History oj (Airistian Thought, 
vols. i-ii (New York 1032-33) vol. ii, ch. i. 

'J’ES'TS, MENTAL. See Mfntal Tests. 

'TEX'TILE INDITSTRY 
History and Organization. 'The textile in- 
dustries wi‘re the pioneers of iiulustrialism as it 
spread arountl the* world from Taigland, even 
as they were the first industries to adopt the 
factory system. In the older industrial countries, 
such as the Ibiited Kingdom, (Germany, France, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands, as well as in 
Japan, (Miina and India they have maintained 
their original lead when ranked either by value 
of products or by the number of workers em- 
ployed; whereas in practically all other coun- 
tries, with the exception of Australia and Can- 
ada, they arc outstripped only by foodstuffs or 
by important raw material industries, such as 
wood. In the United States in 1929, the textile 
industries ranked first in average number of 
workers, second to foodstuffs in value of product 
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and second to machinery in value added hy 
manufacture. This position of major importance 
is due largely to the use of textiles for clothing 
and household purposes. New uses have aj>- 
peared with the de\elopment of modern indus- 
try and agriculture in the demands for electrical 
insulation, belting, rubberized fabrics, felts for 
paper making and cartridges, upholstery for 
railroad cars and automobiles, cords and i^aling 
materials and hospital sig^plies. The demand 
lor clothing is relatively inelastic; increase in 
income results in the use of silk instead of cotton 
rather than in a proportionately increased con- 
sumption of fibers. Ihaicc tlH‘ rank of the 1t‘\lile 
industries, which have been dt elining in relative 
importance with the rise of tiu* metal and n.a- 
chine industries, will in the future depend Ujion 
expansion of the industrial use-, of textiles. 

Textiles have been used since very ancient 
times, as is shown by sanndes which have been 
found on all continents: hits of linen of the 
Swiss lake dwellers of tin* neolithic period; a 
fragment of canton cloth exc'axatcxl in the Indus 
vallc‘v belonging to tlie {leriocl bc twecai 3500 and 
3000 n.c.; a pierce of cotton cloth disc'ovcred in 
a cave at (.irancl (iulch, I tah, which Amcricam 
anthrojiologists ha\e clatial between 2000 and 
1000 ti.e.; c’loths of wool, cotton and hair found 
in the* prehistoric grave' sites of coastal iVru; a 
woolen cloak found in a peat bog of southern 
SwdlcMi. Whether the almost universal primitive 
knowlc'dge of the textile proex'sses is to beattiib- 
uted to diflusion from Asia or to indc'jiendent 
origin is a matter for further rescxirch, but its 
wide dispersion in remote anticjuity is an e*staL)- 
lishcxl fact. 

As the great ancient civilizations rose to 
power, skill in the making of tcMiles was devel- 
oped as an art, as is shown by the exc|uisite 
Dacca muslins, the shawls of Kastimir, the 
“Babylonian garments,” the linen ( ipestries of 
ancient Hgypt, the beautiful byssus fabrics made 
in the ICgyptian tianples and the bird and flowcT 
silks of China. Examples of these eastern lux- 
uries were brought back to (in-ece and Rome 
by the coiKjuerors of Asia. 'IVacle sprang up to 
.satisfy the nc‘W ajipetite for luxury, followed by 
knowledge of proc'esses as Asia gradually re- 
ceded in importance and the foundation of 
modern civilizations emerged. It was not until 
the industrial revolution, however, that Euro- 
pcjui culture added anything fundamental to the 
technique of textile fabrication. 

Although the earliest domestication of sheep 
is traced to Turkestan, it is probable that knowl- 


edge of their domestication reached Europe early 
in the neolithic period. In ancient times in both 
Greece and Rome the fabrication of textiles 
remained a household industry except for a few 
sjiecialties, such as Corinthian blankets, cloaks 
from Pellene and embroideries from (liios, 
Mild us and Cyprus; both civilizations contin- 
ued to import their luxury fabrics from d yrc, 
Sidon, Alexandria and the nearby islands which 
had learned the arts from Babylonia ami Assyria, 
In Egypt during the Iholemaic period, as for- 
merly in Babylon, tlu* textile industries were 
organized. C’loth making became a ro\al mo- 
nopoly aiul wool and cotton were coineried in 
royal mills and in the tem}>les, which were gi\en 
special privileges. Others worked under liciaisc 
and were obliged to .sell to authorities at fixed 
prices. Ealer, during the economic sujwcniacy of 
Byzmtium, tlu' most numerous among tht' cor- 
porations wert' those of tin* textile industries, 
famous for tht'ir ju'oduciion of jnev lous fabrics, 
such as richly embroidered woolens and tine 
linens. 

By the end of thi' .Middle Agv's Italy had 
become tlu' center ol the U'xtile industry. It is 
estimated that at tlu* beginning of the ldt<‘enth 
eentury Idorence employed 30,000 woikmt'n in 
300 factories, Milan f)0,(joo workers and N’enice 
it>,ooo workers; tht' last mentioned produced 
the lini'St of tht' Italian wooh'u t loth aiul sht'cr 
linen. 'I 'he artr di ailitiinJa ol d’nsc.my monop(» 
lizetl the purchase of haiglish wool aiul the lialf 
finished wr)rk of f'Lmders and northt'rn hranei'. 
it was rivalled by the arte della the Moren 

tine asst)ciation of merchants ainl m.mulac- 
tiiri'rs. By F3o6ldorcncc maniifacturt'tl 100,000 
pieces of woolen cl(»lh ycaily. After the twelfth 
century their competitors were the workshops 
of Catalonia, tht' Balearic Islands, Brabant 
and Elanders (Idcining was synonymous with 
weaver); while in Eranee, in Ihcardy, Ile-de- 
France, C'hampagne, Normandy, Bourges and 
Languedoc textile manufacture became the most 
important form of industrial activity. Ge rmany 
manufactured coarse woolens and coarse linens; 
semiline linen and tai)le linen were protluced 
in Catalonia, Champagne, Languedoc and Nor- 
mandy; sailcloth was made in Brittany and 
Galicia. Fine cloths were the romance of the 
Midtile Ages, demanded for display by jwinec 
and prelate and the new hf)iirgeoisie. During 
this time also the use of linen for garments de- 
veloped as one of the refinements of living. 

Although the cf)ntinental industries had de- 
pended chiefly 011 English wool, which was 
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England’s one important export during the late 
Middle Ages, it was not until the fifteenth cen- 
tury that luiglish cloth became a serious com- 
petitor on the continent. Opinions differ as to 
!lie extent of Britain’s indebtedness to the mi- 
grations of skilled artisans from Flanders, Hol- 
land and France from the time of William the 
Concjueror through the Middle Ages, but there 
can lie no doubt that the* craft was greatly 
enriched therebs; as, for instance, in the pro- 
duction oftluMiew drajieries and new technicjues 
in the finishing trades, in which flollanil had 
become proficient. Jh'ogress was made timing 
the reign of lufward 111, who refused tt> wear 
any but ih'itish cloth, encouraged foreign cloth 
makers to settle in hhiglaTid and prohibited the 
export of wool. By the lifteenth centurv the 
making of chith hatl bt‘eome “the grettest oeeu- 
pacon and ly\ing of the poore people of the 
land” and it continued for three hundred years 
as the chief S(airce of the weallli of England. 
'Toward tht‘ close t)f the seventeenth centurv 
wool manufactures were valued at /‘S, 000,00c, 
of which an amount \alued at £z,ooo^ooo was 
exfiorttrcl. Although tlie industry was wide- 
spread, it was cx'iiteretl in Yorkshire, Norfolk 
and the southwest. 

In all probability China was the birthplace 
of the silk industry, although there is evidence 
that wild silk was spun in Persia and India at 
1 very ancient date. Sericulture and th(‘ fabri- 
cation of silk cloth were an iiit(‘gral feature of 
the culture of China at least three thousand 
years n.(\ 'The secret was carefully guarded, 
however, until the fall of the C'hin dynasty, 
wdien refugees lleil to Korea. From there the 
knowltnlge of sericulture was carried in the third 
century h.(\ to Japan, where the industry was 
sponsored by the royal families. ScTiculture 
sprextd westward in the third century A.l>., when 
it w'as introdueetl into Khotan and then into 
Byzantium. Until its capture in 1204 Constan- 
tinople remained the western center of the silk 
industry, both for the jwoduction of raw silk 
and for the fabrication of precious cloths. Mean- 
while the Arabs had become familiar with the 
IVrsian industry; in the eighth century they had 
carried their knowledge to Spain and in the 
ninth to Sicily, whence it probably spread 
nortlnvard to Italy. 

Sericulture and silk weaving developed in the 
Italian cities during the twelfth ami thirteenth 
centuries, especially in Lucca, whtTe an indus- 
try organized on merchant capitalist lines was 
built up for the production of cloths of gold and 


silver, damasks, satins and velvets. Light silks 
were made in Catalonia and Valencia. Silk was 
imported through Cenoa from Asia Minor, 
Greece and Sjiain to supplement the domestic 
supply, and the lustrous jwoducts were mar- 
k<‘ted at the great fairs, es]H*cially those of 
Champagne and Flanders, or on order from 
royalty or the j'>apacy. From Italy the industry 
spread throughout luirope and to England; su- 
[)remacy passed to h' ranee as civil wars demor- 
alized Italian economic life and skilled artisans 
were encouraged tf) migrate. 

By 1700 silk manufacture fostered by ambi- 
tious rulers had been introduced as a luxury 
industry into all the countries of Euro]>e. It 
flourished fitfully in most countries, while in 
France it became firmly established by Colbert, 
who encouraged sericulture and aided it in other 
mercantilistic wavs. Although in England an 
industry of cfinsiderable size was developed — 
40,000 jHTsons are said to have been included 
in the silk guild in ihhi — and the weavers of 
Spitalht^lds acxiuired sonu* fame, it was able to 
sur\i\e, e\en when aided bv the importation of 
Italian eraftsnuai and (he k'lemish and TVench 
refugees, only under ]irotecli()n amounting at 
times to absolute ]n’ohibition of foreign silks. 
Since EngkiiKl was abk' to hold its own in the 
other textiles, the failurt* of Idiglish silk goods 
to compete with the I’n'iich must have been due 
in part to inability to proiluce raw silk either 
at home or in the American coioni(‘s. 

Colton was the last of the textiles to reach 
Europe. 'The earliest records of cotton weaving 
are to be fouml in the Chinese classics of 
the third century nax In all probalulity the 
people migrating from the central plains of Asia 
brought the technique as wcW as a knowledge 
of the ]>lanl w ith them to India, and by 800 B.C'. 
the industry had advanced so far in India that 
then* was a surjdus for export. After the trade 
Routes on both land and sea had been opened 
uji by Alexander the (ircat, Susa became the 
first trade center outside of India, and Egypt 
discovered the uses of the plant. Cotton textiles 
never attained great importance in Greece, 
where they were a luxury of the upper classes; 
aiul they were imported com}>aratively late by 
Rome, where cotton remained a luxury import 
and no attempt was nuule to fabricate it. In their 
westward sweep from Arabia the Moslems 
brought the culture of cotton and the art of its 
manufacture to Spain. Under their influence all 
types of stout cotton fabrics w ere manufactured, 
and Barcelona, Granada, Cordova and Seville 
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became famous tor their product. After the cx- processes thenivsclvcs were indigenous household 
pulsion of the Moslems the industry waned. arts, there was always a .supply of workers accus • 
Cotton made its first elective entrance into tomed to the industry and capable of practising 
liriiropean industry as an adulterant in wool and it as a by-industry. 

linen mixtures. By the twelfth century a fustian I’he methods of production and sale of tex- 
industry had been established in Italy and its tiles during the Middle Ages were similar in all 
products had penetrated Europe, Idrsl (lenoa countries. Wherever craft guilds developed, 
and then Venice became the great centers lor guilds of weavers were among the first to be 
the distribution of sujij)lies, and by the four- created; second came the organization of fullers 
tcenth century cotton was crossing the Alps to and dvers. As trade widened, these groups 
supply the fustian industries of \ ienna and (he sometimes gained a monopoly of the trade, as 
towns oi Swabia, Manders and Holland, It was in Venice, while more generally trading com- 
the fustian industry which laid the basis of the panics, such as the 'reutonic Hanse and the 
fortunes of the Augsbui'g families, like the F«ig- Dutch and Englisli chartered comj^anies, arose 
gers, who carried the cloth t<> distant j>aits. to seandi lor markets anil to monopolize them, 
When the Walloon and Dutcli iinmigranis With tin' development of transjKirtatioTi and the 
cros.sed the channel to England m 155.1 iliey widening of the markets local supplies of raw' 
undoubteilly brought die indu.str> witli them, matciiaL became insufhcient, and the merchant 
but it did not become tirinly root<‘d until the e.ipit.dist aj^j^eared to carry the risk and to 
seventeenth century. By then its production was organize the many operations in the production 

established, particularly in Laucashire, although of clotli. Although the guild system lingered, the 

the evport ol fustians from I'.ngland was smaii merchant seems to have become an almost uni- 

comjvired with the trade in wool and linen. versa! figure in the cloth industrit's of the con- 

Meanwhile the various East India compc.nies tinenl and England, rising to pow'cr either by 
wen* importing increasing <{uantitics of cotton way of the marketing functions or through the 
and silk fabrics, especially calicoes, muslins and control of raw' matiai.ds. It W'as his function, as 
chintzes. In response to proti'Sts from the sdk discribed in the Statute of Artificers . . . , ‘‘to 
and W'ool<*n pr<;<hicers the importation of pr inted put cloth to making.” Josiah 'fucker speaks of 
calicoes and a \ariety of cliccked and striped one person who “buys tlu* wool, }>ays tor the 
materials w'as forbidden in faigkmd, I'' ranee and spinning, weaving, milling, dyeing, shearing, 
several European countries, d’hc demand for dressing etc., ... is the master of the whole 
these fabries led to the development of domestic manufacture, f. om first to last, and jrerbajrs em- 
color printing on linen and Indian calico and ploys a thousand persons under him. . . . 'fhis 
in lesser tiegree on wool. Although jirinting 011 is tlu* clothier.” Sometimes lie imlisted isolated 
cloth had been practised in luiroju* as early as workmen, in other instances artisans grouped in 
the fourth century, having come ^rom the Ik si crafts or cor]>oratioiis. When industry moved 
through Persia and ICgypt, it did not iniiiience into the coimirv districts to escape the resiric- 
the IRWV technitjue, which was devel()]H‘d simul- lions of the guilds and the regulations of the 
taneously in the seventeenth century in Holland, towns or to (ind additional craftsmen, as it did 
France anil England, probably ihromki Indian in the Lou C'oimtries, f rame, (ierinany, Eng- 
influences. 'fhe success of the faiglid. in this land, Scotland, Poland and Bohemia, his mana- 
branch of the iniiustry, coupled with the pro- gerial functions became more important. As he 
tection unintentionally l>rought on (w the woolen gradually extended his activities, he Ix'came 
manufacturers, was one of the reasons for their known as the TTierdvant cajiitalist. 
subsei|uent preeminence in tie* cotton indu.stry. As yet little capital had been needed for pro 
By the end of the seventeenth eeiitury the duetion. Jl has lieen estimated that hand cants 
textile industries, wooi, linen, silk and cotton, cost a few pence, a sjunning wheel a shilling or 
had spread throughout fairopi*. Because capital so and a loom six to twelve shillings. 'The fibcis 
requirements were slight, except for certain were first combed or carded hy liarui, drawai out 
kinds of finishing equipment, the development with a slight twist and finally spun into yarn, 
depended chiefly on the migration of the artisan. AlthougJi Ur* distail and spindle were still in 
Throughout the Middle Ages this was accom- use, the sjiinning wheel had become part of 
plished by direct imf)orlation, by emigration of the household eijiiipnient. Looms, W'hich w'c*re 
political or religious rcfuge(‘s and by invasion, somewhat more elaborate, were set up in the 
as in the case of the Saracens Since the .simple cottage or m adjoining sheds. 
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Except in the chcmistr}^ of dyes and printing 90 sf>indlcs could produce 180 skeins. The hey- 


and the use of water })ower in tlic fulling of 
cloth, there was little change in the technique 
of tlie manufacture of clotli throughout the 
Middle Ages. 'I'lie only two inventions of im- 
]>ortance were the Dutch loom for small wares, 
which wove 12 to 24 pieces simultaneously, and 
Lee’s knitting frame invented in 1589, used for 
wool and silk. 'The farmhouse or the worker’s 
cottage was the scene of jiroduction for all the 
te\tilt‘s, with the excejnion of the special, or 
public, mills us<‘d for fulling and teagling. Both 
f)n the continent anti in hingland there were 
i ’.olated instanees of large scale production, hut 
they w( re not lht‘ tkmiinant type. Tliere were, 
however, silk th moving mills which were using 
water j>ower, one t)f the most famous of which 
was the Loinhes iaetory at Derby on the Der- 
wont, estal>lishetl about ijicS. 

In the ajqdication of ]M)wer driven machinery, 
w^hich usheretl in the iiuhistrial rt‘\olution, the 
cotton te\lilt‘ industry led the wa) . Several 
rea.sons ha\e been suggested in exjdanalion of 
the f<ict that the nt‘W inethotls were aj>]>lied first 
to cotton. It has been ])ointed out that cotton 
liber is more uniform aiul stronger than wool 
and bettt'r suit(‘d to tnechanieal manipulation, 
even though it was less easily adapted to the 
earlitT mac hiiKTy; that tlu' cotton industry W'as 
new' and less hampert'd ])\ tradition, statutes and 
a tenacious group of j^roducers; that cotton w'as 
chi‘a|)er and more desirable than linen, and 
there was the growing African slave market to 
be supplied; and that the industry was well pro- 
tected from Indian coinpetitifni. 

lv\j>anding marki-ts and the divisions betw'een 
the processes stimulated inventions. Kav ’s lly 
shuttle (1733) sent weaving ahead by increa.sing 
the s])eed aiul enlarging the width of the cloth 
anti inatle it possible for one weaver to use the 
})roduct of S to 10 spinners, whereas formeily 
the ratio had been one weaver to 5 or t) spinners. 
’I’he ileinanti for yarn as well as the need for 
improv ement in t|ualiTv for warp threads turned 
the attention of inventors to spinning; Har- 
grave’s jenny (lyt).}), Arkwright’s roller s]>in- 
ning frame (17O8) and Crompton’s mule (1779) 
matle possible the simultaneous spinning of a 
large number of threads and imprtwed both the 
quality and the strength of the yarn. In addition 
Arkwright was able by means of a carding in- 
vention to apply power to the whole sequence 
of the operations of carding and spinning under 
one roof. \Vheri*as a handwheel spinner could 
sj>in only 4 skeins a day, a mill spinner tending 


day of the weavers followed, lasting until the 
successful a])plication of Cartwright’s power 
loom (1789) after 1813. Three other important 
inventions w^ere Bell’s development of cylinder 
printing for calicoes (1785); Whitney’s cotton 
gin (1793), which made possible a suHicient 
supply of cheap raw material; and Jacquard’s 
loom (1801) for the weaving of intricate ])at- 
terns, iirst used in silk weaving and later adapted 
to cotton weaving. 

With the application of .steam power to these 
machines in 1785 the technicpie lor the mecha- 
nization of the cotton indu.stry was completed, 
while its swift development was facilitated by 
the decision in the same year that Arkwright’s 
]>atents vveri‘ null and void. Factories employing 
150 to (>oo hands sprang up'* on the river banks^ 
and out}>ut increased at a p’»rodigious p'jace to 
meet the demand, as is shown by the fact that 
impiorts of raw cotton and wool to England 
increased from 5,100,000 pounds in 1781 to 
145,600,000 pxHinds in 1820. 

This development was not characteristic of 
the other textiles or of other countries. In Cyreal 
Britain there was a lag in tlie mechanization of 
the wool and silk industries. In the wool indus- 
try the povvtT loom ajq>eared as a serious com- 
petitor to the weavers in the late 1830’s, but it 
did not become general until the 1870’s, and 
the hand loom weav ers lingered on until the enu 
of the century. 'I'he resistance of wool to me- 
chanical treatment, the more restricted market 
for it anil the conservatism of old cratts may 
exp^lain the delay. Both silk and wool are more 
expen.sive than cotton anil their products are 
more specialized. Hence they d(» not cater to as 
large a market or olfer strong inducement for 
standardization. In the silk industry the powder 
loom was not introduced until the i86o’s. In 
fact it was not until the American market, with 
its tremendous j^urehasing power, developed in 
the twentieth century that real industrialization 
apipieared in the silk industry. 

’The factory system did not get under way in 
other Europ’iean countries until after the mid- 
dle of the Tiineteenth century. The British policy 
of pro’nibitions was in p'lart responsible and 
helped (Ireat Britain to maintain its differential 
advantage. Skilled artisans were forbidden to 
emigrate and were penalized by loss of citizen- 
shi}» and confiscation of p'lropicrty. It was for- 
bidden to export tools or utensils used in manu- 
facturing cotton or cotton and linen mixed as 
v/ell as sketches, models or specifications, and 
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offenses were punishable by fines and imprison- fewer than France and nearly thrt^e tiii'es as 
nient. France, although second in world spin- many as (iermany. Rapid increase continued 
dleage, was producing in 1835 only one fourth and Great Britain’s dilferential advantage was 
as much cotton as Great Britain. Raw materials narrowed. In iS()0 American spindleage was 
cost more, the industry was scattered and capital only ih percent ot British spindleage, in ic^oo it 
charges lor equijmient were higher. The real was 42 percent, while just before the World War 
period of expansion in France began in the it had reached 56 percent. 

i86o’s, when its spindleage was about b, 000,000; Jh'otected bv tarills, w hich in the iSgo’s avi-r- 

the United States succeeded to I'rance’s rank aged between 41 and 45 jn-rceiit, the cotton 
when the latter lost its Alsatian spindles to Ger- textile intlustry in tlie kiniled States w.is able 

many after 1870. In 1885 one third ot the French to retain the iloniestic rnarki^t and to shut out 

output W'as still w'o\en on hand looms. In Ger- the British and Furopean producers. It pnr- 
inaiiy there were only <>58,358 cotton .spitulles tluced two in\'entK)ns, peculiarly adaptc'd to its 
by 1840; these had increased to nearly 2,ooo,f‘'00 own needs, which were to ha\c si'jnifu'ant ctleet 
by t 8()0. After the hVanco-Prus^ian War a period on iuture dispersion of tlu* industry, the ring 
of real expansion followed., and by igoi Ge. - s|>iudle (1831) and the Northro]^ battery h)oin 
many W'as in possession of 8,43^,000 cotton (i8<)4 ). d’he 1 ing sjundle can be operated by less 
sj)indles. W(‘a\'ing progrt*ssed nore slowly; in skilled f.j>erati\ t‘s, it is continuous rather than 
TS78 oyer one half the \vea\ ing was done on internuileTit, it tak<‘s less room and it makes it 

liand looms, wliich jxTsisted uji to the World posslblt‘foroneop('rati\ctotendagreatcrnum- 

War; the bitter str\iggk‘s ior Siir\ i\al on the pan oer of sjundles. Tht‘ Northrop liattery k>oni 
of the linen w’eavers ha\e been anning the trage- sayes running lime, can be ojierated by 'voinen, 
dies of economic history. By the 1870’s the takers h'ss skill and piM'inits great increast* in the 
factory system had been intn'diice^d in the number of l(»oms jier operatise. Without the.se 
Netherlands, with Twente as tlu' center. Ital} two inventions the spnmd of the industry to 
had 7TJ;,ooo spindles and Russia 3,000,000 Japan and to t 1 u‘ southern states of the Unitetl 
spindles. Thus on the continent industriali/a- Slates as well as to all ba(‘kward industrial coun- 
tion appeareil much later ami jiroceeileii at a tries with tluur untrained labor suj>}>lies would 
more leisurely pace. It is in lad not yet com- have been greatly retarded. 

]>leted, for the hand loom is still used in the rural Although the mechanization of spinning pre- 
districts of eyery country. INcept in silk no ceded weayiiig in the older industrial countries, 
continental textile industry preseiite<.l any cluJ- the spread of the t(‘\tile industries in tin* newer 
lenge to the British supremacy. industrial countries has been characterized by 

Great Britain found rivals, however, in the a reversal of the ])rocess. Since w^ea\ing shed< 
I 'nited Suites and Jajjan, the one challenging can be oj)erated on a simple .scale with less capi- 
its rank in world production, the ollu'r its posi- tal ami ri‘c|uire therefore a smaller market, th(*y 
tion in world trade. In the United States the are usually the first to be establi.shed in the 
textili' industries were the first to bi' establi.shed. agricultural countries. ^ arns are imported from 
Although the spinning wheel was a familiar the iiulustrialized countries, to supply both the 
article of household equipment, the mercantile new industry and the hand looms. ( Gradually the 
])olicy of the mother country had d•‘\^•loped a yarn importing country begins to sjun as woll, 
dependence on Briti.sh exports. When the new' leaving the exporting country with a surj)lu.s 
country was cut off from supplies by the series supply. 'The latter in turn adds more hjoms to 
of W'ars from 177^ to 1815, cotton and woolen absorb its surplus yarn, as has been the case 
industries were established. From the outset the since the World War in Japan and Belgium. In 
cotton industry led all other manufactures in this way, w ith no change or w ith even a decline in 
amount of capital invested, numlier of persons demand, output is enlarged. Briti.sh exports of 
employed and value of product. It was localized yarn, for example, have fallen about 36 p<Tcent 
in New England, especially in IVlassachusetts, from the iqoq- 13 average as compared w ith the 
W'here there w^as water power, a market, free iq3o-32 average, while exports of piece goods 
capital and a labor supply. By 1830 the United have dropped about 08 percent. 

States w^as second only to Great Britain in The method of growth apj)ears to have been 
amount of cotton consumed and third in nurn- the same the world over. The British attempts 
ber of spindles, and by i860 it had one sixth to keep their new inventions at home continued 
the number of spindles of Great Britain, slightly until 1843, '' ^en w ith the repeal of the protec 
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rive legislation the niovonicnt began which was iiniwrt control of tcxdlcs; even the NctherJai.J; 
to establish a textile industry throughout the has succumbed to import quotas, The rau 
world. There is now scarcely a cotton or wool .structures are complicated and are very scnsiti\e 


textile plant which does not possess machinery 
of British origin. Although the liniteil StateSy 
Germany, France and Switzerland are also ex- 
porters, their af^^re^ate exports do not equal 
those of Great ilrilain, which during]; the decade 
following tlie World War account i‘d for about 
()0 jHTcent of the outjnit of tlie liritish industry. 
In addition to the niovcment ot inacinnes there 
has been a movement of wliolc plants from the 
less prosperous regions of lamcashire to Jugo- 
slavia, India, Ghina aiul Australia, while in the 
United States one and on<^ half million spiiulles 
have been shipped from New hait^land and set 
up in the southern states. Where\cr nect‘ssary 
these shipments, especially to the Tar ICast, have 
been accranpanied by highly skilled workers to 
instruct the natives. 

The world trek has been aided further by 
internatit)nal capitalists seeking the most lucra- 
tive investment for their surjdus funds and 
industrialists who have taken advantage of 
lower costs to transplant their own j)roductive 
units. British capitalists established mills in In- 
dia and in China, after thed'reaty of SluTnonoseki 
in lNq5; and the post-war shipnuaits of te\tile 
machinery from baigland toCdiina, India, ICgypt 
and Jugoslavia ha\e been financed in no small 
degree by money raiseil in London, at a time 
when Lancashire could not raise sufficient capi- 
tal to modernize its mills with automatics. In 
the United States northern interests taking ad- 
vantage of cheap labor, low taxes and laxer labor 
legislation have ]dayed a large }>art in the erec- 
tion of textile mills in the southern states. The 
movement of the textile industry to the south 
gained momentum between 1S70 and iS.Soand 
by ig25 the south exceeded the north in spindle- 
age, having already exceeded it in yardage. Be- 
tween igao and 1930 the south gained 3,355 >000 
spindles, while the other states lost 7,591,000. 

Tariffs ha\e probably been the most impor- 
tant influence in the international migration of 
the textile industries in that they have led for- 
eign capitalists to establish plants within tariff 
walls to etade import ta\t\s. In the tariff history 
of the great industrial countries the textile capi- 
talists have be<‘n the first proponents of pro- 
tective tariff and have carried on the major 
offensive; this is true particularly of the cotton 
manufacturers of hVance and the wck)1 aiul cot- 
ton manufacturers of the United States. Every 
country in the \N()rld now has some form of 


to the degree of protection necessary jii the 
countr\'s relation to tlie advancement of any 
given I)ranch of the industry. In France, for 
instance, it is the cheaper produi'ts rather than 
the specialties w hich are protected. Usually rates 
are first imposed on coarse goods, whik‘ yarn is 
admitted free to feed the infant weaving indus- 
try. As sjMnning develops, coarse yarns are in- 
cluded in the schedules, followed as technique 
improves by rates on piece gooels of finer weavtx 
line yarns are the last to be protect t'd, since 
they are generally the last to be mamd’actured. 

The localization of the cotton textile indus- 
tries befort' 1914 in Lancashirt*, New England 
and central and wt'stern hairope obscured the 
tendency toward witle diffusion; and it was 
scarcely realizetl that these industries were not 
dependent on sjnrial, local conditions. I’he raw 
materials are easily packed and transported, 
they are iTiiperishable and always con\<‘rtii)ie 
and their ]>rices are g( werned by a world market. 
Frogre.ss in mechanization, especially in ring 
spinning and the automatic loom, has develojn'd 
machinery to the jMunt where skill is of little 
value; and the local labor of iht* mountain whites 
or the Ja})anese girls tempt>rarily recruited from 
tilt* rural districts can be trained to compete 
with the spinners of laincashire. The industry 
can utilize the surplus labor supply of wxmien 
and children often familiar with the household 
art. Whereas formerly water })ower, followed 
by accessibility to coal, was a tleteriTiining fac- 
tor, a steam turbine oj>erated by electricity has 
eliminated this de}H*ndence. Ev en atmospheric 
humidity, which was consitltTctl a matter of 
importance in Lancashire and New Bedford, can 
be produced satisfactorily by air conditioning. 
Provided there is a sufheient market , textile mills 
can easily be inst.illed aiul operated throughout 
the world; and the primary factors in interna- 
tional and regional compiiition have become 
wages, running hours, labor legislation, business 
management and currency levels. 

Until the World War the cotton and wool 
industries of Great Britain presented a history 
of unbroken expansion, except for the Civil War 
period, and their domiiuiTu'e over world markets 
was iincontestetl. d'he number of persons ein- 
plov'ed was double that of any other industry. 
Cotton products amounted to about one fourth 
the total exports and comprised over half of the 
world trade. Nevertheless, the cotton industry 
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was employing proportionately less of the total 11.76 pereent exeliuling that countr}% r rise of 
number of workers, and Great Britain’s position 3.87 percent in the Americas with tlie United 
in world trade was being challenged. By 1913 States included or 70.31 percent without the 
all of the coiintnes of Europe had important ITnited States aiul a vast increase, amounting to 
cotton textile industries; in Japan, China and 137.41 percent, for Asia, h'igures for the last 
India the irulustry liad gained a loothold; while sixty-three years indicate a decline in annual 
inthe Americas, in addition to the United States, percentage increase of spindlcage until 1929, 
there were growing industries in Canada, Alex- when an actual decrease set in for the first 
ico and South America. time since the industrial revolution. .Mthoiigh 

I he World War hastened these movements an annual decrease of world spimlleage has con- 
and changes and because of violent dislocation tinuctl since tlien, increases liave been recoriled 

undoubtedly aggravated the severitv of the re- for eleven eoiintries (Soviet Russia, S])ain, 

adjustments. By cutting <»t] Britisli ex]>orts of Poland, the Netherlands, I'inland, Hungary, 

cotton jnece goods, which in 1913 amount<\l to Denmark, India, JajuinCdiina and Mexico), indi- 

73 percent of the total world exports, it slanii- eating that some di.splaeement is taking place, 
lated the export trade in co iiitnes with es. ib- The derangement of inUTiutional trade in the 
lished industries, such as Japan, while in otlier textile indnsiries has been one of the immediate 
centers it offered a type of protection Avhich reperi ussions of post-war tlis)>crsion and in- 
fostered the growth of dofU(\stic industries, as cic ised produclix e cap. icity. Whereas bclore the 
in Australia, Argentina, (\inada, India, Chiiia war (ireat Britain, which exjxirted a]>}>roxi- 
and Brazil ddie spirit of natlonali.sin awakened mai(‘lv four liflhs of its cotton }>it‘Ce goods out- 
by t lie war and the dVeat\ of V<‘i sailles has jven put, dominated world trade with 5S perc<‘nt of 
aceornpanied by induslnal ambitions w hicli have world t‘X]>orts by \ alne of ]>rodnet , the nearest 
l(.‘d to the building of new textile mills. B\ the eoniju-titoi lu-og ( Jernuiny with 10 piTcenl, in 
revision of boundaries textile units wer<' br(»kon 1930 the former's ]H*reentagt‘ had falkai to 40 
UD, a situation jiarticulari) disastrous for the ]>ereent. Although tlu' other jirincijxil countries, 
industry because of the ease o< replacement. w itli the exei“ption of Germany and Switzerland. 
ITanet* ncijuired from (.jerinany ],S(;j,450 cot- sliared among them I'lngland’s ]>ereentag<“ lo.sst‘s, 
ton spindles and 50,258 cotton looms in Al.sae<*- the lion’s sli.ne went to Japan. Rising from a 
Lorraine; tfiese Germany ju'omptly replaced at position of eoin]>arati\ e nnimportanee tw'cnty 
no great co.st during the inflation period; Poknid years ago, Jajian has swt‘]d forw.ird in tlu‘ indiis- 
iell heir to the mills of Lodz f 'lilt to supply the trial world, building u]> its empire on cotton 
Russian market w ith coarse ^-.xuls as well as to le\tik‘ exports as f ireat Britain did a hundred 
Austrian mills. Estonia, whieli lonrierly had no years before. Its textile iiulustrv, subsidi/ed by 
foreign trad(‘, receivtxl 750,000 sphidles and has the government, is highly c-ciitralized in organi- 
been forced to export. In the break up of the zatioii (the Jaj>an ('otton SpiniuTs Association 
Austro-liimgarian Ernjure, Czechoslovakia, with controls at least 97 pereent of tlic sjiindleagc); 
a population of 13,000,000, accjiiired 79 to 90 its finislietl products are exported largely by 
percent of the textile industries built io supply three coinjiames, which also ]>urehase the raw' 
a population of £^2, 000, 000. 'The spindles of cotton; and it pays veiT low wagi^s, thus increas- 
Austria were sejiarated from the v caving .sheds ing its competitive power. It has searched ag- 
of Bohemia. The cost differentials ai ising from gre.ssively for markets throughout the world, 
disordered post-wxir finance served further to first in the neighboring oriental countries, then 
increase equipment and push sales, as, for in- in India, .Australia, the Middle liast and ligypt 
stance, in the Netherlands and later in Japan. and finally in the Balkans. 'The margin belwxvn 
Although the signilicanee of comparative fig- British and Japanese exjxirts of cotton jnece 
urcs is complicated by various factors, such as gootls was narrowed, until in 1933 Great Britain 
differences in types of spindles and looms, hours lost its lead in yardage export, a position wEieh 
of running, speeds and the post-w^ar changes in it will probably never regain, 
boundaries, as well as by incomplete reporting, With old markets shrinking as native Indus 
available statistics for the cotton industry indi- tries develo]\ the cpiest for new' markets has 
cate that there has been a general increase of been keen. Whereas before the war Great iirit- 
9.(88 percent in world spindlcage since 1913. ain was the only country with a world market 
T’herc has been a decline of 1.5 percent for and the other countries confined llieinst'lves to 
Europe including Great Britain or an increase ol certain areas, keen competition and ri\ali*y are 
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nf)w ciiariictcristic of any market where there is 
a demand for textiles, whether it he in the Bal- 
kans, on the (iold Coast of Africa or in Peru, 
wluTe incidentally the hu^e Indian market is an 
irnpressiv e stake in the striig^^le. Since the indus- 
tries of Cheat Britain, Japan, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Netherlands and Switzerland must 
export over half their output and those of Italy 
and 1^' ranee well over a third, these countries arc 
making every attempt to safeguard markets over 
which they have any control. Colonial markets 
are being reserved largely for the mother coun- 
tries; the policy of eiigun* prelerence, adopted 
at the Ottawa ( "onference, has given more fa\’f)r- 
ahle terms to British textiles; while the new 
bargaining trade agreements ol (ireat Britain 
are desigtK^il to protect England’s textile exports 
in the countries with which it has bargaining 
arrangeitieiits. 

Military demands during the World War 
added to tlu* dislocation of foreign trade in w'ool 
and hastened the movement towaril the hiast 
which was already under way. japan is now 
practically self-sufficient in llu‘ production of 
woolen textiles and is ray)idly iiKTeasing its out- 
put, as is also the Soviet Union; whilt* in Aus- 
tralia, which has sulfered from surydus stocks, 
th<‘re is a drive toward the fabrication of wool 
at home. 'The United Kingdom, hVance and the 
Unitoil States still consume the most wool, 
followed b\ ( Germany, Jayxin, Italy and Belgium. 
In the Ihiited Kingdom, the leading ex- 

yK)rter of wool y^roducts, shiyiywd more than 
twice as much as hVance and (iermany, which 
came next in imyiortance (.svr Wool). 

The future of the exy^ort trade will deyxmd 
on the sy^eed of industrialization in the Orient 
and on economic conditions. As a stvle labric 
wool has an elastic demand, and much of the 
Kuroy^can interchange of toyxs, yarn and cloth 
is due to success in syiecialization. .Any estimate 
of future demand must take into consideration 
the tendency toward the use ol lighter clothing, 
omission of linings and tlie .substitution of 
knitted garments, which may nevertheless be 
made of wool yarns. On the other hand, the 
.syiread of the clothing indu.stry has enlarged the 
market for standardized materials, the luxury 
demands for certain fabrics have been increasing 
and, most significantly for the immediate future, 
there is a trend toward the adoynion of Euroynxm 
clothing by the peoyiles of the Far and Near 
Fast. 

hNccpt in the Orient silk has continued to be 
u luxury industry. Of the older industries it is 


the least mobile and the lea.st mechanized, al- 
though the fiber lends itself easily to the ma- 
chine process. Since it is too exy^ensive for a 
large market, the imyiortant factors from the 
outset have been die cheayiening of the raw 
material and the develoymient of higher stand- 
ards of living. 'The needed stimulus was fur- 
nished by the higher wage levels in the United 
Slates tluring the World War arul the yMKSt-war 
decade, when the .American industry alone in- 
creased its consumyUion of raw silk by 22^ 
yiercent. d'he center of the silk industiT has 
shifted from Lv'ons to New York. Although 
comyiarativc statistical data are lacking, it is esti- 
mated that there were in 1933 between 270,000 
and 300,000 power looms, at least 40 yuTcent 
of these being in the I nitcd States, and over 
600,000 hand looms, onlv a small yiercentage 
ol which ywodiice commercial yirodiicts. 

.Although the manufacture of artificial silk 
was yiracticable befort‘ i()i4, there are few y^lants 
with a yire-wxir history, ddu* first ravon factory 
was started at Besan<,'f)n, I'rance, in iSScy and 
was followed by sitnilar enttM-prises in the other 
industrial countries of Euroy'>e, in England and 
in the United Stales. 'Their promising develoy^- 
mt'Ht was soon trhecked by the Workl War, vv hen 
many of them were commandi ered for military 
y>ury>o.ses or were dey>i ived of chemicals or labor, 
d'he dearth ol textih's which iollowt'tl the cessa- 
tion of hostilities as w(‘ll as the high y)rices of 
other fibers and the demand for luxury fabrics 
createtl an excellent setting for the growth of 
the new industry. 'The annual world rayon out- 
ynil increased from 52,120,000 pounds in 1920 
to (>60,155,000 y^ounds in 1933. coun- 

tries showing the nK>st y^henomenal growth arc 
the United Stales and Japan. Beginning yiro- 
duction on a commercial scale in 1911, the 
United Statt‘s ranked fifth in production in 1913 
and by 1922 had gained first ydace. Since then 
it has continued to y^roduce twice as much as its 
nearest comy^etitor. Meanwhile Japan, which 
j’>roduced only .42 y'Jcrcent of world fiutput in 
1923, cayitured second y^lace in 1933, producing 
13.5 yiercent of the world output. 

Unlike the other textiles, rayon spinning is 
concentrated in a few units. The indust i*y has 
not syiread rapidly, as capital investments in 
plants are large, the success of the producers 
dej)ends on mass jiroduction, yarn is easy to 
shiyi and secrets are carefully guarded. About 
ten large concerns control ayiproxiinately 70 per- 
cent of the world yiroduction. National associa- 
tions have bound domestic producers into man- 
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ageabk* groups, vvhicli in turn have developed 
n complicated network of foreign affiliations, 
patent agreements and technical collaboration. 
In IQ27 there was formed an international cartel 
based on an agreement between Courtalds, 
wdiose American subsidiary is tlie American 
Viscose Company, the Vereinigte GlanzstofT- 
Bemberg of Germany, which also has large in- 
vestments in the United States, and the Snia 
Yiscosa; later the Dutch Enka joined the com- 
bine. Other influential groups include the Tu- 
bize group, the Celanes(‘ group and the Duponts. 

According to statistics available for the United 
States rayon has definitely l'>ecome a substitute 
for silk and cotton in knit goods aiul has reduced 
their consumption. 1 11 woven goods it has plaved 
a dual role. As a com]>Jemeniary fiber it nas 
undoubtedly stimulated the demand for certain 
cotton fabrics by maldng them more attractiv*‘, 
while in the case of broad loom .silks it has tlis- 
placed the silk in the cheajn'r graties. In 
it is reported that 75 percetU of the looms are 
w'orking on rayon inst(‘ad of silk, while the ratio 
of h'rench exports c»f rayon and rayon tabriirs to 
silk and silk fabrics shifted from 9 to 115 in 
H) 2 () to 9 to (S.() in i(;3i . Its general gain as com- 
jxired with other fibers in the Ibiited States is 
evident from th<‘ statistics ass<‘mbled in the 
adjoining table. Idirther progress in substitution 
will dep(‘nd on chemical re.seareh and the price 
relationships among the fibers. Since the World 
War the ]nices of raw' cotton, raw' wool and silk 
have flLK'tuated wildly, while the price of ra^on, 
the controlled fiber, has declin<‘d vSteadily, both 
ab.s(>lut(‘ly and relatively. 

d’he si/e of plants in the textile industry 
varies from the small mill employing fewer than 
a hundred persons to the huge plants producing 
standardized goods in (ireat Britain, the United 
States, Japan and the So\iet Union. In general 
small eoneerns are most numerous except in the 
case of rayon. In France and lloll.m J the intro- 
duction of electricity is now' tending further to 
decentralize the textile industries. Not only is 
the small or medium sized plant, frajuently 
family owned, most typical, but the amalgama- 
tion movement has proceeded at a much slower 
pace in these industries than in others and big 
combinations are few' in number even in Ger- 
many and the United States. 

A tendency to elaborate specialization, both 
in the cotton and in the wool Industrie's, has 
been carried to the extreme in Lancashire. Not 
only is every function a sjx'cialized industry, hut 
v,'holc towns concentrate on the imoduction of 
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separate counts or special fabrics. In cotton the 
separated functions may include raw cotton mer- 
chaiiting, s]finning, yarn merchanting, w caving, 
finishing, packing and merchanting, while in the 
w'orsted industry they comprise wool buying, 
top making, combing, spinning, warping, weav- 
ing and finishing. Because of the importance of 
the character of the yarn the woolen industry 
generally incorporates all of tlie processes in one 
firm. In the United Stales it has been more usual 
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employers have testified to the demand for vari- 
ety of pn^duct. 

Confronted with narrowing markets and the 
competition of a new textile, the textile indus- 
tries in capitalist countries arc poorly organized 
to cope with the j'lroblem of surplus capacity. 
Numerous .schemes to control production and 
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markctinp^ have Invn tried v\ith varyinj^ success: 
cooperative maiketing in the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, hVance, (ireat Britain and the United 
States; voluntary price fixijig and limit at inn of 
output or the cpiota system in ('zechoslovakia, 
Austria, Ureat Jhilain, Italy, Belgium, Poland 
and SwitzerlantL d'he Lancashire Uotton Cor- 
poration, which has been aided by the Bank of 
hhigland, represents the most successful attempt 
to reduce surplus capacity through niticmaliza- 
tion. Accortling to its general scheme over one 
hundred mills have been absorbed, about a 
quarter of which have been scrapped and the 
others, with over 7,000,000 sjiindl<‘s, have been 
leconditioned. The Soviet Union, on the otluT 
liaiid, is continuing under its second I'ive-Year 
]Man to increase production in cotton, silk, 
woolen and linen textiles to meet the neetls of a 
vast and growing domestic market, a counter 
movement of expansion whicdi is charact<Tistic 
of the other non-industrial countri<‘s all over the 
world. 

Jvnii'L B. Dutkk’it 

1 .AlioR. The textile craits are among tlie oldest 
of human occupations and are ])rac'tised by all 
primitive jx-ojdes. When man seratc’hed the 
stor\ of his deeds in the rocks, he was already 
making, dyeing aiul ornanuaiting labrics. In all 
the ancient civili/ations of hairojit' and Asia the 
textile craftsmen attained extraordinary skill, 
particularly in tlesign and color, and contributed 
gnxitly to tlie dewlojnnent of pride in workman- 
ship. 'The early Mexicans made cloth and the 
more jmiinilive Indians to the north ]H‘rfected 
the art to a marked tlegrei*. d'he technologv was 
of the simjilest. f’or ages spinning was done by 
means of a wootlen spindle, rotated directly by 
hand; the sjiinning wheel was not developed 
until toward the end of the Mitldle Ages. '^Pherc 
was more progress in the looms ustxl lor weav- 
ing, but this akso was slow until the changes 
wrought by the imliLstrial revolution. 

While in the grt‘at urban centers of the ancient 
civilizations tluae were ti'Xtile factories, usually 
employing slave labor (the Romans established 
such factories in Britain), the manufacture of 
textiles was in general a home industry, the work 
being p(‘rformed r.aiinlv by women and chil- 
dren. Alongside of both factory and home in- 
dustry nourished the highly skilled craftsmen 
who ]>roduced liner goods; these all but dis- 
appeared in western LurojH* after the breakdown 
of the Roman ICmpire. Up to the early Middle 
Ages vvool and ilax were used almost exclusively 
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in the manufacture of woven goods; the raw 
material was raised on the lands of the villagers 
and farmers, and spinning and weaving w^^re a 
regular part of the hou.sehold routine. The 
growth of a nourishing merchant class and the 
rise of the towms between the twelfth and the 
fourteenth century created new conditions 
which ultimately removed much of the w^ork of 
textile production from the home. Cotton fibers 
brought from the Orit^nt offered active competi- 
tion to the Bax and w^ool which the j^casant 
raised and painstakingly prepared for spinning 
on his tinv farm. 'The day of the rough home- 
spun w hich everyone could produce was passing, 
t^pecially because of the demand by the nobility 
and the wealthier tnerchants for liner textures, 
more beautiful colors and ilistinctive patterns. 
Cottagers who had suppharuaited scanty earn- 
ings by spinning linen anti woolen cloth for the 
local market found it impossible to pursue both 
callings. The heavv rough hand of the tiller of 
the soil could not produce the fine thread the 
trade demantkal, and workers began to ili'vote 
themsehes wholly to the fashioning of fine 
fabrics on their hand looms, d’he rise of a class of 
highly skilled craftsmen aiul soon afterward its 
division into in(k‘])t‘ntlent manulacturtTs and 
journeymen emp1oye(*s, w ho worked in the small 
shops and jirimitive factories on a pi(‘ce basis, 
and poor artisans, who bought raw materials 
from the large dealer and sold him their finished 
product, followed as a matter of course. 

Ckit-throat competition soon made some form 
of protective organization imperative. The 
guilds were the earliest answ er to this need. They 
fixed prices, .set standards ol quality, de- 
termined the number and training of a])])rentices 
and in general kept a firm hanil on the textile 
trade. 'Lhey encouraged the development of 
skill among the craftsmen and rigorously super- 
vised the cjuality of w'orkmanship. The intro- 
duction of machiiuTV was generally oppo.sed. 
¥or two centuries these guilds were able to 
maintain their hokl in all the important coun- 
tries of Iwirope. Many of the guilds were very 
large; in England in t66t the silk guild num- 
bered some 40,000 persons, including w^omen 
and children. A product of the ixwv economic 
forces develojnng within feudal society and 
bound up w ith the rising bourgeoisie, the guilds 
were a powerful factor in the fight of the tnetli- 
aeval towns for civ tc independence against the 
tlominant nobility. 'The guild of the English 
weavers obtained the riglit of marketing and 
autonomy before the emergence of municij^al 
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government. In l^russels an international federa- 
tion ol forty-two tow ns and eities was formed to 
limit the supply of workers and to exclude others 
from blacklisted towms. In Lancashire the wool 
guild, under the civic constitution, hail full con- 
trol of employment and of all matters connected 
with capital and credit. Although masters and 
journeymen were ostensibly united fraternally 
within the guilds, there soon developed organ- 
ized struggles of the journeymen workers, whose 
interests were becoming more and mor<‘ distinct 
from those of th<‘ir masters. In Lhcnt in 1345, in 
a “strike” in which hundreds were killed, and 
again in Leyden in i.47<S textile workers suc' ess- 
fully fought for theji* demaiul-; As tin* gudd.s, 
jwimarilv because of an inaiahiv to take ad- 
\»intageoi new techmeal developments, began to 
decline, tin* antagonisms b(‘tween masters aTui 
joiirnevmen assumed more lonns. 

Although manv change's took ])lace in the 
Uchnologv </l textile manufiictuu' and the earh' 
iactorv svstem made stead v pn>gress, textile 
woikers up to the sicond hah of the eighteenth 
centiir) wen* genendly indept'udenl craltsmen. 
I'roduetion, w lusher in the cottage or in the 
small iaetory, was carried on In means of simple 
hand maehinerv. riien the senes oi inventions 
which ushered in the industrial revolution corn- 
]il(‘tcly transformed the status of tlu' textih* 
worker. The spinning jenny, the watt'i' frame 
and the tnule tnit an (aid to hand spinning, al- 
though weaving for some time still remained 
largely a manual industrv. With the introduction 
ol the powx'r loom, however, hand weaving be- 
gan rapidlv to decline and by iSit> was in com- 
j>lele collapse, h'or the worker this readjustment 
jnriod was one of imsjH*akable sutlering. Old 
skills suddeiih became useless and women and 
childri'ii Hocked into the mills to do tlu' un- 
skilled work of tending machines. 'Liese help- 
less wmkers, most of them taken loan alms- 
houses, were bound out for from seven to 
tw'cnty-one years It has been estimated that in 
the early days of the factory svstem 20 percent 
of the eiTiployees were women, 35 percent men 
and 45 percent children; less than one cpiarter of 
those em})loyed in the British textile factories in 
1830 were adult males over eighteen. 

in Great Britain the new machinery aroused 
rc'sistance among the workers it dis]>laced. 1 he 
introduction of the spinning jenny in 17^*7 
accompanied by a series of riots; in 1779 mobs of 
infuriated meit sacked and burned the factories 
of Arkwright, the inventor of the water frame. 
Betweiai 1811 and 1S16 the famous Luddites 
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conducted a well organized campaign of Ti.achine 
smashing in all parts of the country, .At Black- 
burn in 182b more than a thousand power looim 
were destroyed in three days as a ju'olest against 
the factory svstt'm, under whivh hall the town 
was living on jmblic charity. In (iermanv the 
Silesian weavers rose in revolt in 1834 against 
the machine, atid similar uprisings followed in 
Saxony and other districts. 

As the terrible aftennath of uncontrolled ex- 
ploitation became apparent, ( ireat Britain made 
an effort to correct some oi its worst abuses. A 
crusade against child labor, which was gnxitest 
and most abused in the textile f.u-tories, was the 
first rwlieatioTi of awakening social conscious- 
Tuxss. R.iberl Owen demanded the legat abolition 
of all cliild labor. Sir RoiKrt Rix’l, himself the 
employer of a thousand children, brought the 
(juesiion to the attention of Railiament m iSoa, 
and the first of a series of factory acts was passixl 
as a result of the storm of tlisapju-oval his rc'vthi- 
tions brought forth. Tlu'se laws provided for a 
minimum of sanitation in the faelone^, iorbaiU* 
the binding out of children under nine, restricted 
labor to twelve hours a day and prohibited night 
work for minors. In 1847 the ten-hour dav for 
young person.-^ and wonuni, with half time for 
children, wxis established. By these acts the 
working hours ol three ipiarters ol all persons 
emploved in the Ihilisli textile industry were 
regu kill'd. 

d'hese develojnnenls fostt'red the jnxK'ess of 
workers’ organization, a dillicult undertaking, 
sinci' Rarliament, alarnuxl by the growth of 
.s(‘cret socii'ties among the textile jn oletariat , had 
enacted legislation in iSoo against all effort*, to 
organize for higher wages and ten vears later had 
increased the severitv of tlu'si' laws after the 
Luddite movement. But organization }>rogrtssed 
des]>ite legal bans. In 180S, after Rarlianu'iit had 
refused to accept minimum wage U'gislation, the 
Alancliester cotton weavers struck for an in- 
crease; in 1812 there was a general striki* of the 
(dasgow vveav^ers, in which 40,000 looms were 
stopped. Lisajipointed by tlu' failure of their 
minimum wage camjxiigns, the textik' workers 
for a brief time joined in the vanguard of the 
parliamentary suffrage mo\(*inent, then veered 
once more to industrial action in i8jS, when a 
new strike wave broke out in various parts of the 
country. 

In Ciermany too the textile worker became the 
pioneer of labor organization, but here the 
growth of unionism was slower and less spon- 
taneous. The old journeymen’s associations had 
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fallen victim to regulations and prohibitions 
under an era of mercantilism. In Prussia the 
code of 1794 forbade journeymen to associate 
and to hold meetings. The Industrial Code of 
1845 undermined further the feeble efforts at 
labor association. In (Jreal Hritain the labor 
union was a direct outgrowth of the journey- 
men’s guilds; in ( lermany no such traditions re- 
mained and it was hdt to the political labor 
movement at a later tlate to take tlu‘ first steps 
toward tlu‘ creation f>l labor unions. It was the 
uprising of the Silesian workers in 1S45 that led 
to the first attempt to organize textile labor. 
I'our y(‘ars later the first wt-avers’ society 
(Weber Verein) was formed with tw'enty-eight 
branches. In iShS a congress in Berlin created a 
central body for all branches in the industry and 
w^as instrumental in building the X’erband 
der barber, Weber und Fabrikarbeiter “for 
joint action in the stoppage of work.” Finally in 
1874 the Deutsche Tcxtilarbeiter-VtTband w;is 
formed. 

Although France lagged behind haigland and 
the old domestic system and tlie handicrafts pre- 
vail?d until after jSz.5, the iiulustrial revolution 
jm)duced the same results hut on a smaller .scale. 
One of the earlitrst attempts at organization 
among the iM't'uch textile workers w'as the 
Union d’Ouvriers des Tisserands, which was 
formed after a strike in 1821. 'The two great 
revolts of the L\ons silk weavers in the 1830’s, 
while they had revolutionary republican impli- 
cations, were essentially strikes of the modem 
trade union kind, with no element of opposition 
to the machine. In 1814 Belgian sj)inners or- 
ganized to prov ide for their members in case of 
illness, old age or death; but the opjiosilion of 
a j>owerful eTn}>loyer caused the dissolution of 
the organization, throughout the nineteenth 
century every attemjU of the Belgian textile 
workers to organize w^as suppressed under the 
anticombination law. 

In the New World the North American 
colonists had attained considerable skill in tex- 
tile work before the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; by the end of the century the real de- 
velopment of textile manufacture on a commer- 
cial scale had begun. After the Revolutionary 
War the scarcity of labor made possible the em- 
ployment of women and children to an extent 
previously unlieard of. In 1S31 in twelve large 
cotton manufacturing states 58 percent of all 
employees in the cotton mills were women and 7 
percent children under twelv'e. Rhode Island 
textile manufacturers employed entire families 


in their mills, housing them in company dwell- 
ings and providing for their needs from compau)^ 
stores. Massachusetts at first frowned on child 
labor, but it was not long before young girls 
were brought into the nulls fnun all ov^er the 
countryside ami boarded in company houses 
under the superv ision of matrons employed by 
the factory owners. 

The first strike on record in the I Inited Slates 
occurred in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in 1824, 
when mill girls went out against a wage cut and 
for the ten-hour day. In this period women 
ratluT than men seem to have led in aggressive 
action, because they Cf)nstitut(‘d the over- 
whelming majority of the workers. In many of 
the strikes led hy these militant women proces- 
sions, banners and even gunpowder played an 
important j^art. The first labor organizations of 
textile workers wane sporadit: ailairs. d’hey were 
usually l)ranches of British trad(‘ unions, al- 
though somt* of them wcrt‘ alhliated with central 
labor bodies in the United Stales. Organization 
W'.is seriously interfered with, since the existing 
cons])iracv laws forbatle associations organized 
on class lines; thus the leaders of a weavers’ 
union in Connecticut were sued for damages by 
the employers and were imprisoned on a charge 
of conspiracy to ruin the latter’s business. As 
was generally true of American labor at that 
period, the textile workers in their meetings 
discusstal questions of suffrage, prison reform, 
free public .schools and other problems of the 
day as much as their own immediate interests. 

During the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy the introduction of new improved ma- 
chinery displaced considerable factory labor. In 
1844 Janu's Leach, Chartist leader, j)ublished 
figures to ]>rove that in 1841,35 representative 
factories in (Jreat BriUiin enqdoyed loho fewer 
mule spinners than in i82(j, although the num- 
ber of spindk's in these factories liad increased 
by almost 100,000. In 1831 the ring spindle was 
introduced into America and did away with the 
highly skilled mule spinners by making it 
po.ssible to use women and young children hi 
their place. Technological change continued 
until virtually all branches of the textile industry 
w^ere highly mechanized. 'Phis proce.ss was ac- 
celerated after the 1870’s. 'Poday the human 
element is reduced to a minimum; ewery process 
is mechanized, from the handling of the raw 
material to the packing of the finished product. 
It has been estimated that the work done in a 
factory containing 200 steam operated looms 
would, if performed by hand, give employment 
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and support to 2000 persons and that a modem 
weave room containing 200 power looms oper- 
ated by 25 weavers produces the equivalent of 
the outjiut of a community of 60,000 craftsmen, 
their wives and children in the early da\s of 
home production. In the first twentv-five years 
of the twentieth century, the period which saw 
the shift to electric jMWver, the productivity of 
the individual worker was increased approxi- 
mately 25 perct‘nt. Mechanization is now’ great- 
est in the rayon plant, where apparatus in series 
and remote control have made production almost 
coni])letejy autoTuatic luid reduced labor to a 
very low niiniTuum. 

Despite the enormous ni'-rease in mecnatiiza- 
tion and laln)r saving di'vict > the total nunn >er of 
textile workers grew beeaust' of the industry’s 
expansion. In the Tnited 'ilales einployment 
reached a peak in "^''tb 1,715,203 workers, 

but fell to only j ,707 ,52() in Since the 

World War, however, Ine textile indir-tries 
manufaeturing cotton and woolen g.»otls nave 
betMi in a de]>iessed condition, with a great in- 
crease in both unemployment aiul ]>ait tiim 
work atul many large wage reductions. Ra- 
tionalization and tlie competition of ravon were 
important factors, particularly in tlu* decline of 
the cotton goods industry. Another iinportani 
cause was the overexpausion of the industry 
during and alter the World War, with the eon- 
se(juent intensilicalion of international eomj)eti- 
tion. 

As a result of tlepiessed conditions in the 
cotton goods industrv the income of tlie mill 
workers in the I'niied States dropped al>oiit 30 
percent between iq20 and iqygo. In ])racticallv 
every country wages leil from 10 to 20 j^ereent 
below’ the average for other industries. Wage 
cuts were accompanied by an increase in hours 
of labor. These develo]nncnts W't‘o* resisted by 
the workers. Many strikes wen* w iged in the 
flnited Stales. In bVanee the textile federation, 
which had been virtually destroyed during the 
war, was revived. During the period of peak 
prices there wore more strikes in textiles than in 
any other French industry. A scries of sharp 
conflicts between 1924 and i()28 .swcjU over 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Austria. IWeii in 
Japan, w^herc govi'mmcnt stqipression of trade 
unionism is ahnost axiomatic and both the 
cotton and the silk manufacturing industries 
employ female lal)or to a large extent, a number 
of widespread strikes took place. In China too, 
where the spinners and weavers are organized in 
guildlike unions, strikes rose sharply from S in 
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1918 to 201 in 1926; in India 808 out of ly^q 
strikes fought from 1921 to 1929 were in tlie 
textile industry. 

J.ahor conditions arc especially bad in the 
newly de\'eloped textile iTulustries of formerlv 
economically backward countries, which repro- 
duce the W’orst conditions of the industrial revo- 
lution in F.nglaiul. Vast numbers of children are 
cmplfwed. Wages are extremely low. In Japan 
thousands of young girls are einployet) in cotton 
mills and housetl in unhygienic dormitories in- 
side the faetoiy walls. Hours of labor are high, 
A study made by Dr. da (’hen in 1931 showed 
that iocj/'>oo of the I ■^0,000 Shanghai cotton 
wo-kers }nvestig:ited were women and children, 
who worked an average of almost 11 hours ]kt 
day In Iiulia Hritish cajdtal has produced the 
begiuniiigs of the mill village sy.stein of housing 
with its attendaiit evils. An elaborate system of 
lines cuts still further into the already low wage* 
of the Indian te xtile worker. Despite rapid ex- 
pansion unemj>lovTnenl has made its inroads in 
these iK‘wlv developed te‘\tile nations. 

The eoinpetition of Jajiaii h.is deprivetl the* 
British cotton industry ol many foreign markets; 
Alanehester sine’e the* war has b(‘e*n in a slate ol 
chronic dequession. d'lu* American cotton gooils 
worker found liis worst eonijxgitor mueii neare'i* 
home. Lal>or diflieulties eou]>led witli the* high 
overliead of proebiciion in the old established 
eomiminities of the northern state's impelii'el 
many ol the mill e*om]sinies, jiarticularlv those* 
producing cotton goi^ls, to transler tlieir plants 
to the unel(*ve]oj>e*d eoiumunilies ol the south, 
where tlie iiie-n and wonu'ii ol these agricultural 
regions, wlioll\ witliout industrial experience 
workeil for rate*s one thirel lower than those* in 
the north and in turn caused a sharji depression 
of wage-s in tlie entire* iiielustry. Wage's are low in 
the inelu.strv as a whole; in 1921^, at the peak of 
jirospe*ritv , the average yearly wage of all textile 
workers was only Si 000. 

Ibiiotiism develo]n*d later and tniieh more 
slowly in the soiitli than in tlie other regions ol 
the Tinted States. A sort of ]>olitieal feudalism 
and a highly elleetive system of blacklisting 
niaele it easy to sujipress organizations wherever 
they were started by forcing union men out of 
the state to find work. But in the late 1920’s the 
growing industrialization of the south furnished 
the basis for more permaiu*nt organization, even 
in the smaller towns. Usually with the aid of 
outsidi* agencies indejiendent unions and study 
classes on economic’ and civic problems were 
created. Progress was, however, slow. Soutlicrn 
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cotton mills employ white labor almost exclu- 
sively, so that the Negro is not responsible for 
the backwardness of labor organization. 

'To meet the competition ol the southern mills 
the old textile producing centers made a serious 
effort to put their plants on a more efficient 
i)asis. In i(p2 the United States textile industry 
launched a campaign for the elitninatif)!! of sur- 
jdus equipment and wasteful itiachinerv, the 
introduction of automatic looms and ring 
spindles and the setting up oi efficiency wage 
scliemes. I’he famous IVquol plan, in which 
union and manufacturer cooperaU‘d to increase 
the ju'oductivity of tlie undertaking, became the 
by-word of modern management until a serious 
strike raised doubts as to its feasibility. A similar 
]iroc(‘ss o( rationalizatif)!! lias been going on in 
otluu' c(»untrit‘s. 'This does not invoK e intn>duc- 
tion of iK*\\ machinery so much as intensification 
of kibor, according to a re]K)rt on rationalization 
presented to the Congress of the International 
JHHltTation of 'Textile Workers’ Organizations 
held in lierlin in 'The congress therefore 

adopted a resolution recognizing the “enqdoy- 
ment of all technical measures . . .asan inevitable 
accompaniment of jirivate capitalism” but im- 
posed on all afliliated organizations the “obliga- 
tion to continue' to opjiose all measures by em- 
ployers which, under the guise of rationalization 
and without imjiroved production or working 
methods, tend only to excessive exploitation of 
the worker in oialer to increase profits.” 

'The workl wiile dejiression which set in after 
dealt a hea\y blow to an alreads oxer- 
burdened indu.stry. UneTn])loyment increased by 
leaps aiul bounds. 'Tiie Austrian industry re- 
})orted 13,000 out of work. In Germany only 
44 ])erccnt of the xxorkers in the textile trade 
were employed in i(;3J, and in Great Britain 
unemj>loyment in the ranks of the cotton mill 
w'orkers ro.st* from 12 percent in ig2(S to 3.S per- 
cent in T031. Wages fell to still loxver levels, al- 
though several di'termined attempts were made*, 
as, for instance, in the strike* of 2c;o,ooo British 
textile workers in 1931 , to fight the longer work- 
day and the intensihexition of labor growing out 
of the industrial crisis. Both employment and 
wages declined disastrously in the I biited Slates. 

"The growth of the rayon industry, whose" 
comp(‘tition is re'sponsible in part for the de- 
})resseel condition of the older textile inelustries, 
has not been accomjuinied by union organiza- 
tion; almost no uTiionization h\ this fiedd e'xists in 
Italy, (iermain, Taigland, Trance and the 
United Slates. The major reason is the highly 


concentrated nature of rayon prodiiertion and its 
cejiitrol by a few monopoly enterprises. More- 
over the rayon producers are united in an inter- 
national cartel which controls about (S5 jH'rcent 
of the world output. An important element con- 
tributing to the non-organization of labor is tlie 
jurisdictional dispute, w hich has grown to inter- 
national pro}'K)rtions, betwet'Ti tin* factory work- 
ers, w ho claim those who work in the rayon in- 
dustry for their own because tluT are employed 
in chemical production, and the older textile 
W'orkers, who look upon them as proilucers of 
textile products. 

In 1932 the International Federation of 'Trade 
Unions reported that if» national organizations 
in every important country of Turope were 
affiliated with the International f'c'chTation of 
Textile Workers’ Associations. 'J’lu'se organiza- 
tions claimed a total membt'rshiji of 925,000 in 
I92<S, xvhich fell to <Sb2,ooo in H)32 as a result of 
the world I'conomic crisis. 'I’he UnitCLl 'Textile 
Workers of America, which is not affiliated with 
the International Federation of 'Textile Work- 
ers’ Associations, rej>orted to tlu* 1933 conven- 
tion of the American TVderation ol Labor a 
membership of 20,000 as against more than 
30,000 in T()2S. 'There are several opposition 
unions with a very small membership. In 1933 
the membiTship of the International was again 
radically dt'creased when National Socialist (ier- 
many, following the examplt* of fascist Italy 
eight years before, clissolved tlu* iTulependenl 
textile union with its membershi}) of 2(So,ooo. 
Great Britain with about 350,000 members is 
the largest of the affiliated organizations; ITanci* 
follows with about 70,000 textile opt'ratives in 
two rixxd unions, Belgium with (>5,000 and 
Czechoslovakia with 55,000. 

Much of the weakness of labor organization 
among textile workers is inherent in the industry 
itself. 'The shifting of the industry from luirope 
to .Asia and, in the United States, from the north 
to the south, bringing in its wxike unemployment 
and low wages, .seriously threatens the i-xistence 
of labor unions. 'The }>redominance of woman 
and child labor, by nature transitory and difficult 
to organize, and the rapid elimination of .skilled 
labor art* athlitional factors j>reventing effective 
union organization. Unions in luirope as well 
as in .America have attempted to meet some of 
these difficulties b> adopting a policy of cooptT- 
ation w’ilh the industry based upon an alleged 
identity of interests between employer and em- 
ployee in solving its fundamental j>roblems. 
Such cooperation has show n a marked tendency 
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to make the union a personnel agency lor tlie 
management rather than an instrument serving 
the interests ol the workers, and to place the 
management of the union in a position wheu* its 
primary concern bec^omes the making of protiti> 
and the insuring of uninterrupted production 
ratlier than the building of a militant and self- 
reliant orgaiiixation of workers. In the United 
States the j)robh‘in of textile labor union organi- 
i^ation centers around the question of northern 
and southern production. If the southern field is 
permitted to go uneared lor, a powerful non- 
union, truslifit^d indu.stry will become firmly 
established. The south may prove to b<‘ a more 
favorable held for oreamb' ition than ha. been 
supjiosed. In tlie nortix tlie iialustry is bei’.g ;e- 
e)rgani/ed, old ]flants arc* bianc scrapped* and 
concerns are going out of busine.ss. In the soiidi 
there is a growing indusii \ v. ith new maclii'iery 
and n(‘\\ miahods. As the S(/utheTii “hillbilly” 
grows accustometl to iiii]>roved liviTig standards, 
he may become dissatisfied with prevailing con- 
ditions and turn to organization I'inally, ttwtile 
unionism will have to learn that the light for 
better conditions must be waged on a large scale. 
Minor struggles are no longer (‘llective against 
an inthlstr^ combined in jMiwerful assocLitions 
and subjt'Cl to the e'ontrol of the banks. T'he^ 
worker must branch out from his narrow trade 
union point of view to the .support of a labor 
movement which nrognizes a solidarity (»1 
interests between all Avorkers and the necessity 
of exju'cssing this solidarity by mass action on 
the political as wef as on the economic held. 
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Tamtne (Londtin i8t>6); VV'ebb, Sidney and Beatrice, 
History of 'Tiade C monism (re\. ed. London 1920); 
(ireat Bnlain, Industrial Health Research Board, 
“Sickness amongst Operati\es of Lancashire Colton 
Spinning Mills,” Repot ts, no. 5<> (1930); C’onimons, 
John R., and assocMtes, History of Labour in the 
I rated States, 2 \«)ls. (New ^’ork 1918); Dunn, 
Robert W., and I lardv, lack Tabot amt Textiles tNew 


York 1931); Flutchins, (I race, Labor and Silk (New 
York 1929); Lloyd, Jessie, Castonia; a Graphic 
Chapter in Southern Orf>anization, Progressive Labor 
Library, no. 4 (New York 1930); Tippett, J homas. 
When Southern Labor Stirs (New' York I 93 t)l Fage, 
Myra, Southern Cotton Mills and Labor (New^ York 
1929); Rhyne, J. J., Some Southern Cotton AIill 
Workers and 'Their Villajites (Chajicl Hill, N.C. i 93 o)i 
United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Prevent- 
able Death in C.'otton Manufacturing Industry,’’ by 
A. R. Perry, liulletin, no. 251 (1919) Zwing, Karl, 
Ceschichle der deutsihen freicn Cevverkschoften (2nd ed. 
Jena 1926); Gruenfeld, F. V., Streiks in der schle- 
sischen Leinen- und HaumwoH -Industrie (Landeshut 
1921); Michel, Hans, Die hausindustrielle Weberei 
Deutschlands (Jena 1921); Start/, Gertrud, Die Ar- 
beiterschaft der Aacjiener Textilindustrie {EerVm 1930); 
Descamps, Paul, Ttiuk's soi tales sur Lyon et la soierie. 
La science sociale, vol. \ 1 , periode 3, tasc. 2 (Paris 
1925); Bruyneel, Robert, L'industrie textile de Roubaix- 
I'otircoinff (Paris 1932); Saposs, David J., The Labor 
Alov'cmcnt in Post-War TTame, Columbia University, 
Social and Economic Stuilics ot Jk^st-War I'Vance, vol. 
iv (New York 1931); Visconti, Alessandro, Le condt- 
zioni dcffli operai a^di albori delT industria libera in 
Lombardia tie/ secolo xviii, Milan lHIicio di‘l Lavoro, 
Studi di storia economica (Milan 1923); Kamisaka, 
S., Cotton Alills and Wotkers in Alodern Japan (Osaka 
1919); Fang, Fu-An, Chinese (Shanghai 193O; 

International Federation of d'extile Workers, Report 
oj Im'estiffations into the Conditions if Indian 'Textile 
Workers (Ashton under Lyne 1927), and Reports and 
Replies to Questionnaire, '^Twellth Congress, Ghent 
(Bungay, Eng. 1928). 

TllAKR, ALBRECHT DANIEL (1752-1828), 
Gcniian agronomist. 'Fhacr, a pliysician by pro- 
fession, engaged in agriculture as a bobby. He 
was spurred on to scientilie writing mainly by 
his reading of the works of F^nglisli agronomists, 
notably Arthur Young. 1 lis Tinleitutit^ zitr Kennt- 
7 im der enn/isrhen Landwirlhschaft (3 vols., Han- 
over 1798-1800; 2nd ed. 1801-06) not only 
described the conditions in haigland hut also 
presented 'Fbaer’s views on the applicability of 
ICnglish institutions to German contlitions. After 
Thaer bad develojied his small experimental 
establishment into an agricultural research in- 
stitute which soon attained wide recognition 
among his contcmjioraries, he was called to 
Prussia in 1804 and proceeded to establish the 
Akademische Lehranstalt des Lanilbaiu‘s on the 
estate of Moglin (Mittcimark). He became pro- 
fessor at the newly founded University of Berlin 
in 1810. His chief work, Grundsdlze der ratio^ 
nellen Lamkcirtschaft (4 vols. Berlin 1809-12, 
new ed. in 1 vol. 1880; tr. by W. Shaw and 
C. W. Johnson, 4th ed. New York 1852), xvas 
translated into many languages and established 
'Phaer’s reputation as an agronomist outside of 
Germany. 
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Thacr considered agriculture as an art whose 
function was to aid the fanner in llie realization 
of the liighcst possible net yield by means of 
proper methods of calculation and obser\^ation. 
For this reason he attacked not only all the legal 
restrictions which prevented the distribution of 
land among the best cultivators but also all those 
traditional hindrances which prevented its full- 
est utilization. While 'Fhaer cannot be regarded 
as the inventoi of the system of croj) rotation, 
he was the first to establish its suptTiority to the 
traditional primitivt' three- field system. As a 
result of the ineor])f)ratioii of potatoes, turnips 
and leaf crops into the regular w^tem of rotati(»n 
the conditions of the holds and the maintenance 
of the livestock improved both o.ialitatively an»' 
quantitatively, and the iandlord secured greater 
freedom in respect to the individual organization 
of his economv. I’haer was jietb' renowned as 
the lather of agricultural seienci* and rational 
agriculture. His scientific conoibutions together 
with the reforms of agrarian law wiiich he spon- 
sored, and which hla'raled the landlord from 
the rt‘strictions of collcclive forms of landowner- 
shiji and land utilization, resulted in the tre- 
mendous jirogress of (i<‘rman agriculture in the 
hrst half of the ninete<*nth century. 

Ataa sT Skalwkit 

(^nrtsulf: Korte, Wilhelm, Alhnrht Thavr (Lcipsic 
Werth, “Adam IVIuller und Albrecht 

Thacr” 'u\ 'Jalifhiu her fm iWifionn/dhottomic, 'trd ser., 
vol. \Nvi (i()o 0 00 107, and “Albietht 'I'haer und 
Jcihann I leuinch \on 'rhiinen” in Zntsifnijt fur dic 
y,v\a}utt' St(uitviets<eusi hiiji , \ol. l\i (i<>o5) 

C lolly,, d’iu'otlor \<»n ilcr, (jt'\i}uihte der dcutsihcii 
Laudn'irisf hajl, 2 \<ds. (Stuttgart 0)02-03 ) vol. ii, 
p. 3-S6. 

'niAVFR, JAMKS BRADLFY (1.S31 1902), 
American jurist. Although he was one of the few 
really notable American legal scholars, I hayer 
did not enter upon his academic careei at Har- 
vard until he had jtractised almost tW'cnty years 
in Boston. With lamgdell, Ciray and Ames he 
did much to establish the fame of the Harvard 
I. aw School, where he taught con.stitutional law 
and the law of evidence. As a eon.stitiitionalist he 
stood for a liberal construction of the constitu- 
tion, and as a writer in this field he contributed a 
graceful but miniature biography of John 
Marshall. His seminal work, however, was his 
A Preliminary Treatise an Plvidence at the (Com- 
mon Law (Boston iSqcS), which has l>ccome a 
recognized classic of Anglo-American legal 
literature. 

Although the law of evidence had been long in 


developing, neither its history nor its basis was 
dearly iinderstootl. Kvohed by trial judges in 
the lieat of forensic dispute, it constitutei! a 
veritable maze of rules. It was Thayer who 
showed that while it was an illogieiil it was a “bv 
no means irrational patchwork.” Stimulated bv 
Brunner’s work, he believed that he could bring 
order into the confusion by tracing the ile\ elope- 
ment of the jury system in Iingland. While he 
was not the first to susj^eet that the Luv of 
ex idence was a p'eroduct of the jury system, he 
w^as the first to demonstrate the influence of the 
older inoch's of trial. 7 'he law of evidence had 
grown with tlie transformation r>f the jury from a 
body of neigbborbf)od witnesses into a body of 
imjiartiui triers of fact. If the jury was to he con- 
trolled, much diat was logically }>robative had to 
bf' within kl from its consideration, 'fhe Luv of 
cx’iderce thus develojwd as an exehisionarv svs- 
reni. Many of its rules really rej^re.sentetl tlie ap- 
plication of principles of procedure or of sub- 
stantive law. Mf»ri‘f)\er d'hayer was no blind 
devotee of the exclusionaiy system Init urged its 
siniplificatioi\ bv t!ii‘ judiciary in the exercise of 
its rule making j^owers. 

Thayer’s aecomp^lishment was l)oth historical 
and dogmatic. His pnTminary treatise w’as 
followed by the monumental w'ork of Wigmore, 
wdio worked out in iletail the individiail rules of 
evidence. ThayiT’s achievement in tracing the 
history of tin* jury svstciu is imehallengeable. 
But his rationalization of th<‘ system of eviileiicc 
as a neeessarv corollary of the jury system still 
pre.sents certain dillicullies. 'I’iie rules, for 
instance, were sujqiosed to be a}>phcable in 
equity trials and belore judges sitting without 
juries. No purely exehisionarv rules de' eloped 
in continental jury ])ractise. 

WlLI.lAM Sl-AfU.K 

Consult-. Ames, J. lb, and others, in Harvard Latv He- 
rim, \oLxv (i()oi-o2) Hall, Janies I*arker, 

in Creat Amvr'tan hazeyers, ed. by \\ . 1 ). Lewis, \oI. 
viii (Philadelphia p. 3^5-84; beale, J. 11 ., 

“LaiiKdell, (ira\, ’^i'hayer and Aine.s — 'Pheir ( ontn- 
hutiun to the Study and 'IVaching of Law” in Nm 
York IJniz'crsity Laiv Rei'inv, vol. viii (1030-31] 
3 « 5 - 95 - 

THAYER, WILLIAM RC)SC:OE (1859-1923), 
American historian and jniblicist. ’riiaycr w’as 
the son of a Boston .shipping nuTchant. From 
1871 to 1874 he attended St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, and passed the next two years and a 
half ahroail studying with tutors, mainly in 
Italy. He entered Harvard in 1877, graduated in 
1881 and ernharketl upion a journalistic career 
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In 18S5 he returned to Harvard for his master’s 
degree, taught there in i(SSS-<Sg and then with- 
drew to a life of study and writing, also editing 
the Hansard (haduatcs' Magazine from icSga to 
1915. He had developed interests in literature, 
music and painting and ])articularly in Italian 
history from 1S4S to 1S70, “an era which,” as he 
said, “forms otie of the tiohlest episodes in the 
history of any country.” 

Jn i<S(y3 he pijl)lish(‘d 77 /c Dawn af IlaJian 
Jndependou (‘ (2 vols., Hoston a study 

dealing primarily with the period from 1815 
through the revolutions of 1 S.pS and 1S49 and 
di*sigiH‘d to serve as an introduetion tf» a pro- 
jected life of Cavour. After a nervous breakdown 
which interrupted all historical work for s(‘veral 
years he brought out Shart IJisfnry of Venire 
(Itoston 1005), a historical synthesis in which he 
eulogized tht* oligarchy and which contained 
two valuable chajiters on art and civilization. He 
completed in i()i i I'he Life and 'Limes of (hivour 
(2 vols., boston a monumental, exhaus- 

tive, authoritative and \'ivid history of the 
jieriod, brilliantly written, which placed the 
author in the forefront of American bi(>graphers 
and historians. 'Together with his r)ther works on 
Italy it gave Amt'ricans a deept'r and truer under- 
standing of that country than they had hitherto 
possessed. 'The chief charg(‘ again.st it has been a 
bias against the pajiacy and the radicals who 
dillered with favour. With the latter's jKilitical 
liberalism and economic laissez faire d'hayer, as 
an independent in politics, was especially sym- 
pathetic. 

He next underti >ok the Life and Letters of John 
llay (2 \ols., boston ipt5), a frank “personal 
biographv and not a political historv.” During 
the Worhl War and even before^ 1917 he played 
an inllucntial part in winning American opinion 
in support of the Allietl bowers. 'Their similar 
attitude to the war brought 'Thayer close to 
'Theodore Koose\clt and led him to w rite 'J'lieo- 
dore Roosevelt (boston “a personal narra- 

tive” and an “intimate biograjihy of our greatest 
public man since Lincoln.” He also published 
77 /e Art of Uioyraphx (New York i()2o) and a 
short life of ( »eorg(‘ Washington (boston 1^22), 
whom he sought to “humanize.” His miscel- 
laneous essaws on Italian subjects were collected 
in Italira (boston i()oS). 'Thayer conceded the 
necessity of thorough research but held that the 
historian should also be able to discern essen- 
tials, see \i\idly, interpret and philosophize and 
be an artist as well His later works lacked the 
ebborate scholarship which distinguished his 


(iavoury primarily because he lost the use of an 
eye in 1915. 

CllAKl.T'S DoW'NKU HaZF.N 

Consult: The Letters of Williatn Ro^eoe Thayer, cd. hy 
C\ J). Hazt’n (lUislon igzOl; Wistcr, Owen, '\x\ IJarvar.l 
Graduates' Ma^jazine, vol. xxxii (1^23-24) 24t)-5(). 

THEA'TER. Although often considered, and 
Avith some justification, as merely one form of 
public amusement the tlu'ater at its best is essen- 
tially an art. I'or in addition to offering diversion 
from daily preoccupation and routine it may 
serve the more positive function of building up 
in the indi\ idiial spectator a new pattern of inner 
e\pt‘rience in which are purged and reintegrated 
the emotions and ideals of the world of reality. 
The origins of tlie theaUa- are to be fountl in the 
religious ctuemonial and cult through which 
primitive peoples of all time have sought to pro- 
mote th(‘ welfare of the tribe by incurring the 
favor of benevolent tleities and placating the 
spirits of evil. One of the primary jmrposes of 
these elaborately contrivt‘tl ceremonit's was to 
induce a stat(‘ of ecstasy in which tlie individual 
should be carried out of himself and liberated 
from the haunting fears and uncertaintit‘s of his 
daily life. In the dances based upon the principle 
of symj^athtdic magic the participants reached a 
degree of t‘cstasy wIuti' they felt themselves 
actually transforriKal into the benevolent or 
malicious being w hose characteristics and move- 
ments they sought to imitate. Imitation, mys- 
terious identification of the imitator with the 
being imitated, assimilation of the individual ex- 
perience into the collective e\j)erience of the 
grouj): these distinguishing features of the i)rim- 
iti\e magic dance contain in germ the essence of 
theatrical art. 

So conceived the theater is of necessity a social 
process. It loses its ])rimary nu^aning and justifi- 
cation when it pursues other objectives than that 
of pnniding the vehicle whereby the collective 
spirit of an organic group may, by the process of 
identification, tindergo at least momentary 
transformation. 'Eo this degree the theater has 
remained, despite its itiany corruptions, the 
most elemental of the arts, with the possible ex- 
ception of the dance, since its very manner of 
presentation makes it impossible to ff)rget its 
basic communal foundation. I'he modern delu- 
sion of conceiving art as the private expression 
of the inner nature of the individual poet or 
painter or musician is ruled out by the very na- 
ture of theatrical art. T'or even today the real 
theater is brought into existence only wEen a 
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crowd of spectators is aerially assembled to 
witness together a iHTformaiiee, plastic and 
fugitive in nature, by living human beings. 

Akhougli it has preserved manv of its original 
features, theatrical art has iiiulergone the same 
processs of ililferentiation and sjK‘cialization of 
function that may be 1 racial in economic, tech- 
nological and intelleetiial evolution in general. 
The distraught ]Kirliei})ants in jirimitive re- 
ligious ceremonial were at onci* dramatists, ac- 
tors and audieiue; tfiev generated the religious 
ecstasy and were in turn hypnoti/ed by their 
self-iiulueed magic At a verv early stage, how- 
ever, with the a])pearanee of ihe high ]«.iest or 
the k‘ader of the chorus the Minction of iiuhicing 
ecstasy was taken o\c^ b\ a sp(‘cializ<-'.) indi- 
vidual or group. 'The abilitv ot t(u‘ choral header 
to acceler.ite and ampliU the la'stasv <d the 
grouj) as a wliole In tlie j>.;rlicular intensitv and 
suggtvsl jv < ness ot Ids Jx/'ldv mov'ements and t‘\ - 
piessions gave him a special status in the <’om- 
munitv and made ot him a jn*otolv ]>e of th,e actor 
projua*. W hen trihal devek»pment had reached a 
stage where eenanoiiial could no longer be im- 
jnovised on the basis of spontaneous cult and 
the approjndali' mythical formulae had to be 
jirepaied and rehearsed in advance, a second 
actor was found to be helplul and eventually a 
text on which the actors could draw. The need 
of a sustained pattern of tonal and vi'rbal ele- 
ments, whii h made itself lelt at a very early stage 
ill eommuiiity ceremonial, called into being a 
new and moiX‘ inti'Iltrtual talent, distinct in 
(jualilv from tlu‘ nua'c liisirionic. The individual 
who by preparing tlie text uniiied and lormal- 
iyed the sep.irate incantations beeamt* of the 
lirsl inijxirtanee in tlu‘ theatrical pn>eess. 'I’he 
dramatist a]’>jx‘ar(‘d, although he was to remain 
for a long jieriod identical with thelirst actor. On 
the other hand, the great mass of the partici- 
pants gradually receded furtluT and further into 
the background, content to rc[>roduce that 
which the dramatist liad systematizet! and the 
actor rchcarsetl in advance, d'hey became the 
jmblic. Actor, dramatist and public they and 
thev alone have rtanained the crucial elements 
in the theatrical ]>rocess. Furthermore a genuine 
theater comes into existence only when these 
eleriKMils are closelv integratixl; when actor and 
dramatist serve m(a*elv to articulate the syiii- 
jiathies and asjiiralions of the jicople as they 
undergo the hyjmotic exjKTienee of identifica- 
tion across the footlights. JAery theater, in the 
true sense of the wortl, is a unity, at the core of 
wdiich is the living community finding some 
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vital part of itself reflected in the ci cations of 
dramatist and actor. It is therefore highlv ab- 
stract to dis.sociate the theater from llie drama 
and to conceive the former as merely a place of 
assemblage or a conmu'reMl institution or a 
laboralorv for experimentation in sl.igecraft and 
scenic eflecls. For the theater, j)ro}H‘rly under- 
stood, is that artistic experience in which drama- 
tist, actor and audience art' fused imo .t momen- 
tary unity which thioiigh the magic of idenlifi- 
cation todav as at the beginning —brings re- 
lease from anxiety and frustration. 

AltlH)ugh in its origins and essenti.il nature 
every whei'* the same, the theatei h*is at ditlereiil 
jeef 'f)ds and in various rt'gions manift'sttxl a wide 
varietv. The Asiatic stage is strikingly ditlerent 
from the Furopean, esjuviallv .is regartls the n)le 
of tile dram.itist. In the CMiint'se iheattu' song 
and pantomine predominate, while' llu' interest 
m traditional str)cl types leaves little room for 
creative dialogue; and as a result the ot'casional 
attempts It) introduce Cdiint'se plays on to the 
wt'stt'rn sia.M' have jwoved uniformly unsuc- 
ee.ssful. la[»anest' tlu'atrical art has hatl a richer 
development, but even there the j^rim.iry inter- 
est has always been in the actor rather than in 
the dramatist. In addition to the No dramas, 
which well' di'signed to bi'guile the feudal aris- 
tocrai'v with elaborati' music, ehoru.ses, dances 
and lavish draperies, there grew up the Kahuh^ 
or popular theater for the nitisses. In the fitter 
the ma.sks of tlie No drama were l.iid aside so as 
to secure a more natural and realistic j>rest'nla- 
lion, and women were useil as aetressi's a fact 
which in encouraging ju'oslitution led to iiiter- 
mitteiit siipi^H'ssion of these theaters, d'he pro- 
fession of acting was highly developi'd; families 
of actors arose who passed on the mantle from 
father to son over a j)i'riod of centuries, d he 
physical grace and skill of the Ja]>anese ai’tor, 
partieularlv with the sword and ra]>ier, wi're ex- 
eeedetl only by the colorful eye of tlu' J.ijKinese 
for natur.il staging. Dramatic jvoetry, on tfie 
other hand, has never developed in Japan as a 
form of national or cultural t'Xjuvssion; and since 
the present day' japanesi' theati-r is breaking uj) 
under hairopean inlluenees, no independent de- 
velopment of this kind is to be expected in the 
future. 

In xXiiiJoruri, or j)U}>jK't, theater the Jajxmesc 
liave ileveloped a tv|>e of theiitrieal art which has 
received only incidental recognition in the west- 
ern w'orld. Throughout the ( )rient , however, tlie 
value of the puj'^pet shows, particularly as a de- 
vice for reaching the children and the very 
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simple populace, has been widely apj^reciated. 
The sacred theatrical art of the Malays of Java, 
the Wajanii, employs life si/e marionettes, some- 
times as many as two hundred different types, 
which are manipulated -to the accompaniment 
of the orcliestra and the songs and intrinings of 
the dire‘Ctors — beiiind a thin white curtain, on 
which tlie spi'Ctators see reflected the rhythmic 
pantomime of the shadows. 

A type of art oiuch more closely akin to the 
European is to be found in the history of the 
Indian theater, which, in the (ipinion of a num- 
ber of scholars, has revealed unmistakable signs 
of Greek influenct*. 'i’liis hyj)f)t helical influence 
must remain in the realm of conjecture, how- 
ever, especially since the great era of the Indian 
theater (500 buo A.n.) came nearly eight hun- 
dred years after the tlissemination of ( ireek cul- 
ture by Alexander the (in'at. N evert hele.ss, far 
more than in other countries of the Orient the 
dramatist was a figure of importance. In Indian 
dramas the alternation of serious and comic 
scenes according to carefully defined critical 
rules suggests delibtTate literary exj'>erimenta- 
tion as well as a body of systematic aesthetic 
criticism; while the entliusiasm of eighteenth 
century Iwiropean critics, sucdi as (ioethe, over 
Kalidasa’s Sahuntah: has served to call the at- 
tention of later scholars to a number of similari- 
ties between the dramaturgy of India and that 
of western fairope. 

The western theater, however, even more 
than westtTii civilization itself derives almost 
taitirely from the (ireek. From the dances and 
processions held, particularly in Attica, in honor 
of Dionysus, the Asiatic god of fertilitN, there 
developed a crudt* form of choral anti})hony be- 
tween a U-ader on the one hand, who imperson- 
ated the god, and on the other the worshipers of 
the god dressed in goatskins. 'Thus arose the 
goat song, or “tragedy.” .At the Dionysiac 
festival in .Athens in ^34 n.(\ 'Thespis, leader of 
the chorus, stooil apart from his choral ftdlowing 
and in reply to their chanting uttered a prear- 
ranged patUTii of answers. 'Thus there emerged 
the first actor, known as the ju'otagonist. 'The 
legendary cart on which he stood symbolized, 
according to the tradition of the cult, the ship in 
which the god J )ionysus had been transported 
from Asia to the shores of Greece. 

Within tile course of the generation after 
'Thespis there developed with unparalleled ra- 
piility a new artistic form which was to consti- 
tute the most powerful influence in the subse- 
quent history of the European theater: the Attic 


tlrama. Tlie city-state of Athens was becoming 
increasingly conscious of its powxT and influ- 
ence. The forces of the oriental tyrants had been 
turned back and cripjded at Salamis. 'The out- 
standing threat against (ireek liberty was elim- 
inated. A soldier who had fought at Marathon 
and later became an actor like 'Thespis sought to 
infuse the traditional cult of Dionysus with the 
spirit of the new Athenian age. In doing so 
Aeschylus built upon the innovation of his pred- 
c‘cessor, but l>y adtling a second actor made 
jKKssible spoken dialogue and coordination of 
gesture and movement as between the two 
figures. 7 ’he chorus, remaining as a symbol of 
the community cult out of which the new" art 
form had grown, stood in the “orchestra,” the 
ctMiler of the great amphitheater in which the 
Athenian citizenry assembled to view the action 
(drama) of princijials and chorus. 'The individual 
actors who appearetl on the “scene” — the 
narrow , raised platform abutting on the orches- 
tra circle — with their raistxl boots (buskins) and 
immobile masks eejuipj^ed with amplifiers to 
make their voices carry through the spacious 
open air theater, were singers rather than jilaycrs 
in the modern sense of the word, and their |>er- 
formance was more like an oratorio, of Bach 
for example, than a straight theatrical presenta- 
tion of the [)re.sent day. 

'The dramatic effects, however, especially after 
Sophocles’ introduction of a third actor, were of 
the most }')rofound intensity. In Pranwtiicus 
Bound and in the Oirstcia, the only trilogy of the 
period to be preserved in its entirety, are to be 
fcRind the richest expression of the defiance and 
tile submissiveiiess, of the skepticism and the 
faith, which strove in turn to dominate the 
Greek .spirit during a restless jicriod of transition 
and nxul justmen I . In The Persians^ w'hich 
dramatized the reaction of the Persian court to 
the news of Salamis, Aeschylus turned from the 
field of traditional legend and situation to the 
more dangerous sphere of immediate events. In 
tlie more serene generation which followed the 
work of Aeschylus was carried on, and in the 
process purged of much of its Promethean rest- 
lessness, by Sophocles, wiio as a boy had par- 
ticipated in the ceremonial dances held in cele- 
bration of Salamis. Sojihocles, a member of the 
upper aristocracy which ruled Athens during the 
period of its highest development, typified more 
fully than either Aeschylus or luiripides the ideal 
of moderation and balance rejieatedly echoed in 
Greek ethics from Solon to Aristotle. His deep 
piety and traditionalism gave way only occasion- 
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ally, as in the character of Antigone, to a realiza- 
tion of the implicit conflict Ix-tween the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility to the collecti\ity ami his 
personal loyalties and affections. 

The rapid transformation wliieh the Cireek 
drama underwent within a single generation and 
which caused it to become the expression of the 
dynamic Athenian citizenry came to an eml with 
equal rapidity. Kuripidcs, born in the year of 
Salamis, was a thoroughgoing skejuic and ra- 
tionalist, witii little of the sell-conlident faith or 
the vigor of imagination of his predecessors. The 
religious element, along with the chorus which 
symbolizetl the religious origins, recedtHi further 
and further into the background. 'Fhe j!S\c}H>b 
ogy of individual characters was treateo more 
convincingly and more subtly, but the roundei! 
projection of the ii'dividual on tiie stage \.as stdl 
lacking. ]^ainpidi\s succetdtd, as i\h>minsen has 
suggested, in “dt'st roving the ancient stage w itt?- 
out being able to forge the niodtTii.” llis direct 
influence on later geiuTations, how ever, has beeui 
inirneasurably gi eater than that of his contem- 
poraries or predecessors. The later Attic comedy 
derives from him and his humanitarian senti- 
mentalism far more thai< from tht‘ inspired mas- 
ters of the “old e( lined V 

When tlie power of Athens was at its height, 
when theatrieal presentations constituted a 
major feature ol religious festivals, when tlu* 
powerful aristocrats assumed the financing of 
the dramatic sjx‘Clacles as part ol their routint* 
responsibility, when Pericles provided all neialy 
citizens with the price of atlrnission and com- 
]X‘nsated them for tlu' time lost in attendanei^— 
in this iinparalleleil age the (ireek stage de- 
veloped a second form of theatrical art, the 
comedy. All frivolous elements were rigitlly ex- 
cluded from the tragedy and apportioned at first 
to the .satyr drama, which was jnr.sented at the 
end of the conventional trilogy .'.n-l constituted 
as a rule a jiarody of the myths and legends 
which <‘lscwlicre were treated with reverence 
and awe. Alongside of the satyr drama, however, 
there devclopied gradually from another feature 
:)f the Dionysiac festival the comedy, built up 
around the song of the revelers {komoidia) re- 
turning home from the fetival, bearing aloft the 
phallus, symbol of fertility. The animal cos- 
tumes, in which tlie village revelers were girt, 
were prcserv'cd in the ehoruses of the grc'at Attic 
comedians, which included birds, wasps, frogs 
and the like. Aristojdianes alone of the writers of 
Attic comedy has survived, a master of literary 
and dramatic portrayal wdlh few peers, 'fhe po- 
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litical, the literary and often the most trivial 
private issues and rivalries car 7 across in all 
their vividne.ss and freshness the two and a half 
milleimia wliich have intervened. And vet this 
fanta.stic comedy, cosmological in its range, 
lasted but a brief moment, fhe new Euripidean 
and Socratic tendencies against which .Aris- 
tophanes was continually inveighing continued 
slow ly to mulermine th(‘ older Peru lean collec- 
tivity. With the collapse ot Athens in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War tile populace .seemed to lo.st* the 
vigor and the zest to follow such restless llights 
of fintastie contrivance. 'Phe “new comedy,” 
which grew up in response to the changed 
temper of the people and which for the same 
reason wa.-; lound more congenial to later gener- 
ations ii; Rome and FloreiuH* and Versailles, was 
tame, refined, urban amusement, which in the 
.spiiit of post-fhiripidean Athens brought upon 
the stage individuals, and particularly types, 
drawn from the more eosmo]M)litan atmosphere 
ol fourth century .Athens. 'Phe comedies of 
M(*nander. supreme master of the new tech- 
ni([ue, tlispensed with the chorus atul turned 
awaiy from the oUler political and ethical issues, 
and are best understood as e\prt*ssions of a 
wearitsl and slightly disillusioned society which 
sought contentment and diversion in unjireten- 
tious situations ami .sentiimnls clothed in 
polished, well turned dialogue 'i’he transition 
from the okler n^ligioiis dramas was furthered 
also by the gradual rise of prolessional guilds of 
players who traveled throughout the Hellenistic 
empire and, with a shrewtl economic eye on the 
changing tastes of the ]>ublic, inirodiieed more 
and iiHue the new type of relined vsenlimenta! 
drama. 

.As already suggested theatrieal art arose from 
the fusion of the histrionic instinct with the 
emotional exaltation gem*rated !)y rhythmic 
motion. At a comparatively early stage, however, 
two distinct currents flowed out of the primitive 
ceremonial unity and for a long period re- 
mained in separate channels. 'Phe emotional re- 
ligious element prixlominating in the tragedy and 
comedy proper was in time eounteractt.‘d by a 
form of theatrical entertainment known as the 
mime, the origins of which may likewise be 
traced to primitive religious cult and cere- 
monial. 'Phe stulfed belly and tlu* phallus, which 
were the distinctive amulets of the mimic actor 
as late as the C’hristian period, are sufficiently 
clear indication that he was at one tune a par- 
tieifiant in the Dionysiac eelvbrations of the 
countryside. Hut with the decay of the older 
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community ceremonial the instinct for mimicry 
and the delight in masks and disguises and 
humorous antics cast ofT the religious and 
ecstatic elements, and the mime came gradually 
to devote himself outright to the task of amusing 
his audienct*. As his art became a daily occupa- 
tion, the special festival character of theatrical 
en<ertainment dropj^ed out of sight. Masks were 
laid asick‘ and the aj^pearance of women in the 
cast stimulated still further the general trend 
toward naturalism, while at the same time their 
}u-t‘sen('e was instrumental in degrading the 
.status of the actor. At first these mimes confined 
th(“ir ach\iti(‘s to their own \iciiiity or to irn- 
mc‘tlial(‘)y adjac’ent neighiiorhoods; but in time 
traveling companies began to lu* fortnetl and to 
gi\e performances at profitable centers scattered 
o\er a wider aia a. With the tra\ cling mimes tlie 
profit motixe became for tht* first time a major 
factor in theatrical enterprise, hor hitherto, in 
keejfing with its basic ceremonial character, the 
theater liad been an essetilially social institution, 
reali/ing its fullest possibilities in the serxice of 
tlu‘ communitv. 'The injection of the ]u*ofil mo- 
tive inx’ohed a serious distortion of emphasis 
atid introduced into the ex'olution of thetbeater a 
])otenlial source of corruption, which in the 
futuri' was to be escaped only under especially 
fortunate ciicumslances. It is characteristic of 
the mimes, who in many cases developed from 
impnatMit ions bands to large scale, lavish enter- 
j)nses j)resumptuous enough to intrude e\en 
into tlu‘ field of tragctlv, that the peculiarly 
dramatic element, the text, j^layed throughout 
an altogt‘ther insignificant role. Amusement be- 
ing the first consideratioti, chitd reliance was 
jdaced on tunibling and Juggling and singing. 

\ irtuallv nothing retnains of the texts, e\en in 
the best known collcctiott, the I lyfutthcscSy made 
by I’hilistion and his collaborators under the 
emjfire. 

d'he [M'estige of the mime was tremendou.sly 
enhanced when the leadership of the we.stern 
w’orhl and the heritage of (ireek culture j)assed 
to Rome. It has been contended with .some 
justification that the evolution of the mimetic art 
in (iraecia Magna was infiiienced by the native 
Italic })opulation. For the Italians have mani- 
fested throughout their history an extraordinary 
instinct for mimicry and at the same time a com- 
paratively fec'ble dramatic talent. During the 
jxist century, for example, Italy has given to the 
world a succession of outstanding actors and 
actresses but never a drama of first rank. It has 
therefore been conjectured that only in the con- 


genial soil of Italy could the technique of the 
mime reach its highest development. 

Lacking a deeply religious or dramatic sense 
and yet extraordinarily endowed with mimic 
ability, the Roman people turned with alacrity 
to the theatrical art of the mimes. This art, in so 
far as it was not it.self of Italian origin, built upon 
a closely related native growth, the jahuhw 
alellanac. These farces received their name from 
the lowui of Atella, which was destroyed by the 
Rfunans in their w'ars against Hannibal and 
wdfich thereafter was used by thi* pt'ople as a 
center for tlumb show^s. Whik‘ tlu‘ book drama 
flourished as the sport of the culturtal minority, 
the atcHamw, w’ith their boisterous, crudely 
.satiric ]>easant actor, developed the tradition of 
the mime to a genuiiudy ]>opular art. In the 
Iatt(‘r davs of the rt‘j)ublic tlu^ actor acijuired 
pre.stige incom]>arably greater than that of any 
dramatist. Roscius, an actor of Italian birth who 
died in 62 B.t*., w^as a friend of Sulla anti at tht‘ 
height of his influence enjoyed a yearly income 
of over !|^50 ,oocv 

At a comparativt‘ly early date, it is trut% w hen 
the Romans .sought to refine the native culture 
by imitation of the ( irtrk, still another and more 
negative manifest.ition of tluxitrical art made its 
appearance: the liltM'ary tluxiter, which instead of 
t‘\])ressing the neetls of iht' entirt* community 
arose from the self-conscious ellorts of a thin, 
cultured layer. Livius Andronicus, Finnius and 
PaciiV'iu.s, proteges of the new st) le aristocrat 
typified by the Scipios, imitated the hurnani- 
tarianism and cosmopolitanism of Furi|>iik^sju.st 
as Plautus and 'Perence sought , each in his wav , 
to imitate the urbane w it < >f Menander. Rut these 
plays, which were never laid in Rome and which 
transplanted wholesale, with only slight adapta- 
tions liere and there to local conditions, the 
little understood customs and practises of the 
(ireek world, were naturally ephemeral and 
limited in their appeal and influence. It is true 
that an attempt was made, notably by Titinius 
around 200 li.c., to transform xhcfahuhi pallia I a 
of (ireek comedy into ^ fahuJa togata built up 
around native Roman material, and that Naevius 
sought in the so-called Praetcxiac to dramatize 
liistorical themes, such as the early life of 
Romulus and Rctuus and the victory of Mar- 
cellus over the Celts; but all such attempts failed 
to establish a permanent tradition, lacking as 
they were in the creativx* power which could 
capture the imagination of .subsequent genera- 
tions. Of the Pravivxtac, the serious plays built 
up around national themes, one specimen has 
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come down, the Oct avia, a highly realistic pres- 
entation of political events out of the life of 
Nero. Characteristically enough, however, the 
Octavia, like Seneca’s bombastic imitations of 
the (ircck tragedians, was never presented on 
the stage. From the literary theater of the age of 
the Scipios had develojied, by the time of the 
Ant( mines, a rigidilied closet drama, a j>eciiliarlv 
unnatural cultural growth. Quintus Cicero, the 
brother of the famous orator, while seiz ing with 
Caesar in Gaul, whiietl away two weeks of a 
weary northerji winter by composing four 
tragedies, with winch he was w'til j>leased but 
w hich no one thouglil of bringing to the stage. 
The Roman state, in conlr. si to the Atli* man, 
was radically hostile to the tlieatei. for tv. o 
hundred years it did not allow ifie construction 
of a p(MTnanent stage, aiul at every lestival 
costly w’otxien structure had to be constructed 
arid shortly afterward dowr.. It was not 

until 55 11. c. that l*oni]H‘y was able to set up in 
Rome a stone theaitT. diiis nation ot ]>meticiil 
genius felt little need to clarily its inner prob- 
lems or to stimulate its spiiitual forces with 
theatrical art. 

Under the em])ire theatrical enttTtainmcnt 
becarnt^ increasingly magniheent, with elaborate 
and bewildering changes of .scene — as de- 
scribed, for example, by Apuicius— supple- 
mented by dazzling water and fire etlects. In 
this outlay of inagniiicenee tlie true function of 
the theater was comjdetcly obscured, liustcud (»f 
arising from the needs aiul aspirations of the 
people itself, the theater was used as an imple- 
ment by those in power to lull the oppressed 
masses into a state of quiescence and indifler- 
encc. When in th<‘ spectacular jiresentations of 
the cmj’iirc actual criminals were forced to take 
tin* parts of fictitious criminals and stage execu- 
tions became actual executions, Mie transition 
w^as made from the naturalism of t !.* mime to the 
bloody glatliatorial contests of the circus. 'J'he 
nadir of theatrical art Avas reached — that in- 
evitable degradation which results from the 
divorce of actor, dramatist and public. 

The permanent influence of the latcT Roman 
theater is to be traced in the ju-rpctualion of the 
mimic spirit even beyond the time when the 
prosperous troupes of mimes disbanded. During 
the thousand years which followed the break up 
of the Roman lunpire the descendants of the 
imperial mimes w-andered throughout Europe, 
entertaining the scattered feudal courts and 
village gatherings with their dancing, tumbling 
and juggling, interspersed undoubtedly with a 


primitive type of theatrical entertainment and 
pantomime. Some indication as to the number 
of these mimes is contained in the f;ict that at a 
festival given by the tyrant (*f Rimini in 1324 
fifteen huiulred of them participated. But w hat- 
ever their number they ke]>t aliye the histrionic 
tradition and teehniiiue and also added new^ 
elements when witli t)u‘ growth ot towns in the 
late Middle Ages they shifted the sphere of their 
operations from the rural festivals to tlie more 
compact activities oi the rising trade guilds, d’hc 
Parisian guild of court scribes know’n as the 
Basoehe was the first to set up a permanent 
troupe wit! a special hall for their farces When, 
as )t mfequeutly happened, an unusually 
t ilcnted or sueeessful performer in one ot these 
guild companies decidetl to makt‘ a profession of 
acting, he not unnaturally souglit to join the 
visiting trouj>es of mimes. 

In the less convivial atmosphere of the cloister 
and tlu' cloister school tlu‘ tradition of the Ro- 
man tlraina was kcj^t alive after a fasliion. In tlie 
tenlli centmx th(‘ (lerman nun llroswilha 
wrote several }>lavs in imitation of 'I’erence, 
while the clos(‘l dr.imas of S(‘neea began long 
before the Renaissance to s(‘rve as a moilel for 
those w'ho faneitul themsehes to Ih* rediscover- 
ing the sj>inl of the aneuMit theater. In addition 
to serving as adjuncts of rh(‘toric ain.1 grarnnhir 
in tlu‘ school eurrieulum the jilays were some- 
times ]>crformed i>y grouj’^s of clerics arul 
stiulents. 

But the most significant contrilnitioii of 
mediaeval (’hristianily to the evolution of the 
theater was tlu* new typ(‘ of drama known as tlic 
miracle or mystery jdays. Arising vvitlun tlie 
cathedral as an elaboration of theO//e;// qaarritisy 
episode of the Easter ceremonial aiul later ex- 
panding to include other familiar scenes in the 
Christian cull, the niystery gradually came, in 
the j>roeess of technical refinement, to be satu- 
rated with secular (‘h'liu'ijts. In time it was trans- 
ferred from the choir to the cathc-dral courtyard 
and afterward was taken over by the guilds, 
which at great expcMise and in a spirit of keen 
rivalry dc‘v eloped a type of semifnirnorous 
popular entcTtainmcnt less rc*verent and there- 
fore more congenial to the increasingly cBiillicnt 
spirit of the native hurgliers. Eventually a num- 
ber of adjoining stages were set uj^ on the market 
place, and companies were formed whicli made 
the rounds, giving a series of performances 
W’hich not infrequently lasted throughout the 
day. From the combination of these popularized 
mystcrv plays with the guild farces deriving 
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from the mime tradition arose a mixed form 
known as the morality plays, which in an openly 
lay spirit treated allegorically the vices and vir- 
tues of mankind. 

Although these various new types of theatrical 
entertainment supplied, particularly in England, 
not a little of the foundation on which the early 
modern theater was to build, the emergence of a 
real mediaeval drama was frustrated by the pro- 
foundly antagonist ie attitude of the dominant 
institutions. Tlie all pervading spiritiiali.sm of 
mediaeval Christianity not only left little place 
for the plastic, sensuous ehmients indispensable 
to a vital theatrical art but, even more than in the 
case of Greek religion and jdiilosojdiy, tnagnified 
impersonal, supernatural forces at the expense 
of humaT) activity and human will. Before the 
varied tendencies making toward an independ- 
ent theater could be canalized it was essential 
that the older climate of opinion should give way 
to a new temper and a new spirit. 

I'he transition from the old to the new, es- 
pecially in so far as it affected the e\oluti('n of 
the theater, was primarily the work of the 
humanists, who sought to restore the human 
personality to its proper position at the center of 
the universe. Although the humanistic move- 
ment in its origins was predominantly Italian, 
its greatest impact in the spheie of the theater 
took place in faigland. England was rapidly ris- 
ing as a naval and commercial power. Ibuler the 
hedonistic regime of the 'Tudors mediaeval piety 
and asceticism were gi\ing wav to the pursuit of 
jirofit and national glory. 'The inertia of medi- 
ae\'al traditionalism was being replaced by a new 
social and economic dynamic inhering in tlie 
new' bourgeois classes, which were beginning to 
view w ith ill concealed jealousy the privileges of 
the depleted nobility. 'The rapid progress of the 
enclosure movement was driving an ever in- 
crt^asitig number of families from rural England 
into the metropolis. 'The streets of London 
echoed with new' cries and new’ boasts; the 
wharves were filled with new types of sailing 
vessels, manned by explorers who had seen new 
lands. A new’ art was luvaited which would ex- 
press the spirit of the new' community. In 1576 
Richard Burbage opened across the Thames the 
first real theater sinc(‘ antiquity. So great w'as the 
success of Burbage’s venture that similar theaters 
sprang up right and left in the same outlying 
district. In a city with a population of only 
^00,000 the monthh atteiulance at the various 
theaters was 400,000, divided beUveen the bal- 
conies, where llie fashionable world looked 
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down on the unadorned stage, and the pit, 
where the boisterous groundlings stood packed 
together. 

For the first time since the days of the Scipios 
the dramatist came again into his owm. From the 
traditional technique of the morality plays the 
contriver of plays turned to the models of an- 
tiquity; but even where, as in Marlowe, the 
classical influence may be traced in long winded 
declamations studded with pedantic Latin 
words and neologisms, a irwv mobility of spirit 
and dramatic action, released from the en- 
cumbrances of (jreek traditionalism and cos- 
tume, soon made itself manifest. The aspirations 
and mounting ambitions of a people itTibiicd 
with a dawming consciousness of its potential 
greatness found articulation in tlie defiant, self- 
confident a]>ostrophcs of Marlowe’s I’ambur- 
laine the (Jreat, who strode the world in proud 
tiisclain, searching for glory which lay beyond 
the reach of the vulgar and the timorous. 'Tlie 
theatrical innovations eflected in the 1 5(So’s by 
such dramatists as Marlow'c, (ireenc, Peele, 
Lodge, Kyd and Nash were built iqxin by a less 
learned rustic, “an upstart ciow',’’ who arrived 
in Loiulon w’hcn the prestige of the first genera- 
tion of dramatists was at its lu‘ight. Lnlike tlu* 
majority of these earlier and more Bohemian 
dramatists, Shakesj>eare, with all his genius for 
lyrical, subjective brooding, was primarily an 
active man of the theater* a secondary actor and 
minor stockholder in Ilurhagc’s troupe, con- 
versant at first hand with tlu' hack stage art of 
casting and mounting a pl.iy and above all pre- 
occupied with the Tiew' i^roblcin of providing a 
permanent text whicli could be used over and 
over by director and ca.st in later presentations 
of the same play. For the theater, instead of 
being as formerly an adjunet of an occasional 
civic festival, was rapidly becoming a day in and 
day out commercial enterprise under private 
management. Tn planning these new' texts 
Shakespeare, working at Burbage’s side and 
w'ith a discerning eye on the possibilities of the 
individual members of the troupe, showed a 
preference for themes and situations which had 
already achieved popularity w itli the audiences 
across the Thames. Neither the manager nor his 
youthful amanuensis was unmindful of the en- 
thusiastic response of an adventurous age to the 
numerous tragedies of blood and revenge; the 
endless ghost scenes deriving from Seneca; the 
chronicle plays based on incidents from early 
English and Teutonic history and glorifying the 
past greatness of the “sceptred isle“; the revival 
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of the heroes of antiquity as summarized in the 
/cccnt translations of Plutarch s dramatic lives; 
the narratives of returned travelers describing 
the life and culture of the city-states of Renais- 
sance Italy; or, iti a quieter key, the ballads and 
plays romanticizing the types and customs of 
rural England. The measure of Shakespeare’s 
superiority to the hundreds of his theatrical con- 
temporaries who were striving to accomplish 
somewhat the same end li(‘s in the fact that in 
exploiting these accredited situations and thenies 
he introduced a progressive!' richer poetic dic- 
tion and rhythm and a inon* and more liighly de- 
veloped sense of the draiTia'l niterplav of ! u- 
man character, and came grachially to forge in 
organic dramatic unity deriving irom the inner- 
most spiritual tension, of the i roi agonist 

When in 1612 Shal:espe..n hdt that he had 
accumulated enough wealth to retire in iruli- 
iHaulencc to his native i >\Nn of Stratford on 
Avon, Ins position among Ins rivals \vas assured. 
Assailed by the vested interests at the outset of 
his career as an upstart intnuler bedeckeil in 
borrowed plumage, he had during the irilcr\en- 
ing cjuarter century reshape d the temper and the 
technique of the English stage and in the end 
gained tlie approbation eif so intransigent a 
classical critic and craftsman as lien Jonson. 
Sensing the brutal love* of sensationalism surging 
in the restless London populace*, he had re*- 
sponele-el in liis youth with the* crude blood 
streaming scenes eif 'J 7 fi/s Atidr(muus\ in bis 
maturity be continued tei red'urbish such steick 
devices as the ghost and revenge motifs but con- 
structed around them a elrama of an individual 
wlio.se inner struggle*s e*pitomi7e*d the* intellec- 
tual and emotional uncertaintv of a profounelly 
transitional phase of natie)nal develeipme*nt; in 
his old age, on the point of retiring, he drew 
upon the prevailing interest in remete* lands of 
an age of eliscovery to divulge his inner artistic 
creeio anel, with a mastery of fully matureel 
prosody, to rev(*al the true nature of poetry and 
of the poet as magician. The role of tlic living 
tlieatcr as a reflection and at tlie same time 
moldcr and guide of public taste is nowhere 
better epitomized than in the thirty odd manu- 
scripts of Shakespeare, which after his death 
were assembled and gradually assimilated into 
the broader stream of the worlds literary 
heritage. 

The appeal of the Elizabethan theater to the 
boisterous populace, on the one hand, and to the 
ambitious hedonistic aristocracy, on the other, 
rendered it doubly suspect in the eyes of the 
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staid burghers, whose mounting claims to privi- 
lege were being canalized in the various types ot 
revolutionary and religious movements known 
broadly as Puritanism. The Puritans were 
deeply influenced also by the ancient llehrew 
antipathy to all types of plastic imagery, both in 
religious and in civic ceremonial. Their closing 
of the theater came just at the time when the 
vigorous strains of the early Elizahetlian stage 
wcretliinning out into the rfimantic .sentimental- 
ism of I'k teller ami Shirlev and Lord. The in- 
tense anti-Puritan reaction which followed the 
Restoration resulted in a new type of drama 
whicii .illhon h it drew more than has been 
gcncraliv snjiposcd on late* Jdi/abethan models, 
'vas esst'ntiiiiL' (Lillie in spirit aiul construction 
and concerned primarily with providing .iinusc- 
mc* t of a tv]H‘ that would appeal to Ciiail(‘s ii 
and his coiirtlv sycophants. 'The dramas of 
Shakespeare were* reworked or aelapte'd with an 
eye to making them conform to Augustan 
caii()n.'> and taste, hut in general the gallants and 
fops of C’onyrt*' t* and h'arquhar and at a slightly 
later period the rise of the sentimental liourgt'ois 
drama as a reflection of the scIf-conscious, anti- 
aristocratic middle classes prolonged the (vlipse 
of the Elizabethan stage. Tin* swing hack to 
Shakespeare, which began in predominantly 
literary circles, foiiiul its first sustanu‘d theatrical 
expression in the Shakcsjicarean ada]>tations of 
(iarrick in England and of tlie Sturm und Dratu^ 
group in (iermaiiy. d’he vogue of Shakespeare 
in the romantic movement tliroughout ]'airo|>c 
was perp(‘tuatcd into the modern era of the com- 
mercialized theater by a succession of mon* 
idealistic actor managers, which may be tract*d 
from the Keans and the Kembles to Henry 
Irving and Idlen 'I'erry, to E. H. Sothern and 
Julia Marlowe. During a period when the high- 
e.st creative talent has lieen poured into j'oetry 
and the novel, Elizabethan revivals have servetl 
as the diief staple of those searching aesthetic 
and intellectual values in the theater. It was not 
until the later nineteenth century, with the 
general Pairopean reaction, led by Ibsen and 
Brieux, against middle class ideals and practises, 
that the theater in England, through the plays of 
men like Shaw and Cdalsworthy, a.ssumed once 
again a role of social and intellectual leadership. 

The fact that the Renaissance in Italy, which 
proved such a powerfully creative force in the 
fields of painting, poetry and science, contrib- 
uted comparatively little to tlie development 
of the theater may he accounted for in jvart by 
the essentially non-dramatic character of the 
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Italians, as already noted in connection with the the favorite amusement of the court and of the 


Korrian theater, and in jurt by the paralyzing 
effect of classical models, which hy the very 
factor of national tradition were more operative 
in Italy than elsewhere. Another contrihuling 
cause was the monopolization of the theater hy 
th(‘ wealthy tyrants and aristocrats of the various 
city-states of Italy. Magnificently stagetl plays 
were given in the courts of the d’l'^ste in hVrrara 
or of the Male.sj)ini in Rimini, hut the populace 
was rigidly excluded. Poliziano’s Orfrn, pre- 
sented in T471, and 'frissino’s Sofonishu, forty 
years Liter, wen^ (‘ssiaitially exercises in imita- 
tion of 1 1(‘llenistic models, designed primarily 
for tin* amusemenl of the learneil classes; even 
the comedies of Ariosto, Aretino and Machia- 
vt‘lli, for all their introduction of contemporary 
local color, were far h(‘yond the reach of the 
populace. PojH‘s and princes could commission 
Ra})hael to paint stage scenery or Leonardo to 
takt‘ charge of a theat<‘r, hut the theatrical art of 
th(‘ courts remained at hest inhred. It produced 
no drama of i^nduring intellectual or spiritual 
value. 

Tfie contribution of the Italian Renaissance 
to the broader <‘VoIution of the theater was con- 
fined to the architectural and scenic .spluTt^s. 
'The style of tlu‘ d’ealro ( )lym|’*ico, built by Pal- 
lailio in \'ieenza in T5 (So with <i permanent large 
scale architectural background, was brought to 
an <aid bv the tluMna’ of Sebastiano Serlio, 
uhich intiodiiced a chrp stage. When the back 
of the stiige btvame atljiistable and could be 
changeil and the side walls were converttal inti) 
inosable wings, wlaai proscenium, ramp, light- 
ing and intricate niachiiuTv made their ajipear- 
aiue, scenic art and stagt* design took the form 
which they were to maintain for the next fewv 
centuries. Italian architects and cngiiuvrs, as, 
for example, tlu* illustrious Hibbiena family, 
earned tlie new teehnii|ue to the capitals of 
Liirope. 

'fheatrical art in its broadist sense is likt'wise 
idebted to Italy for tlu‘ new operatic form, the 
•rigins of which art* attributable in part to the 
(llorls of certain learned groups to restore the 
techni(|ue of the Attic drama, with its chorus 
and musical acconijianimcnt, and more directly 
10 the cra/e for pastorals w Inch seized the nature 
loving Italian aristocracy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ami jiressed into its services the genius of 
even a Tasso ami a (niarini. The elements of 
ostentation and luxury characterizing the pas- 
toral have been carried over into the opera, 
'rhroughout its history the latter has remained 


rich bourgeoisie. Because of the lavish scale of 
presentation and the vast j^ersonnel required for 
a well balanced production, the opera has 
seldom proved self-supporting and has therefore 
of necessity been subservient to the taste and 
whims of wealthy patrons, public and private. 

But howxwer greatly the opera has satis- 
fied largi* sections of the music loving Italian 
population, it was not likely that this essentially 
exclusive and aristocratic form of theatrical art 
could eliminate the mvd for po]>ular entertain- 
nuait catering to the deep seated histrionic in- 
stinct of the nation. It is therefore character- 
i.stically Roman that at the end of the sixteenth 
century, alongside of the lavish, aristocratic 
theater, tluTe grt‘w^ up the ])opular Comnndta 
deJV arte. Troupes of professional actors travel- 
ing from town to town and gratliially penetrating 
into foreign capitals made up their own text 
more or less as they went along, d'he same six 
ty])t*s of characters always appeared in virtually 
idtaitieal situations, and reliance was ])laced 
ehiellv on the spontamaty and nativt‘ wit of the 
actor. This subordination of the dramatic to the 
histrionic has remained a peculiarly Italian 
cliaracteristic. When at the end of the eighteenth 
century tlu^ classically mindixl Loldoni and the 
romantic ( Jozzi sought to supplant tlie im- 
promptu tyj)e of comedy with a more formal 
drama they achitwed only a temporary success. 
Neither they nor tlu^ more solemn tragedians 
like Matl’ei or Allieri have contributed nearly so 
much to the e\ (>lution r)f the theater as have the 
great Italian actors and actresses — from Ristori, 
to Salvini, to Ros.si, to Duse. By comjiarison 
Avith the histrionic skill of such actors the 
pomj>ous j>rctentiousness of d’Annunzio or the 
chilly iiitrosj)ection of Pirandello pales into in- 
significance. 

In the evolution of the Spanish theater the 
role of the dramatist was much more influential 
than in Italy --a fact which may be attributable 
in part to the youthful vigor of the nation. It was 
not until the end of the fifteenth century, in the 
cfHirse of the w^ars against the Moors, that a self- 
conscious national unity was forged in the 
Iberian Peninsula. Classical pedantry and vener- 
ation for antiquity were much less pronounced 
than in Italy. The inborn theatrical sense of the 
nation, which as early as 1470 had brought forth 
the fantastic drama 1m (Jelestina, was therefore 
able to develop unhampered by artificial rules 
and to remain in immediate touch with the 
people. The clistorting influence of the aristo- 
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cratic courts had also disappeared when the With the decline of Spanish power under 


spirit of the Renaissance released the pent up 
love of the theater. Sniall, altogether unpreten- 
tious troupes wandered tliroiigl’oiit the country, 
with their entire e(jui]>Tnenl packed on a pair ot 
mules, and i^axe their shows, with practically no 
scenery, in the corrnJrs or in tlie courtyards 
which were st‘t aside for them in the larger 
towns. 'I’he lead<'rs of these wandering ]dayers 
werecalled ^////em-,andonesuch“autli()r,” Rueda, 
vvho achieved no little elistinction as a writer in 
the literary sense, hecame the pioneer of a dra- 
matic literature wliicti sjuead rajndly throvij^h- 
out S]>ain. Cervantt's wrott' numerous brilliant 
interhules which constitutt'd ;m indispensable 
unit in the extcTuled prrMj^ram oi a Spanish ,ht- 
foF*manc(\ l.ope (i(‘ \e[^a, the Lnt‘atesi p(»pular 
m^'iiius ol the Spanish sta<n produc<*ti duriuL^ 
his ail\ t'lit u .'Oils liteluvK'tvo thousand (.haiuatic 
coni] >osil ions oi‘ variou^' t\pes. Mthouj^h tne 
thirty odd pla>s ol Shakespeare ha\e won for 
him a lasting acclaim out of al! proportion to 
that of I de \ <'Lra, the inlluence ot ilu Span- 
ish author on the theater atiel on the* grt*at 
masses ol the jieofde and his prestige were im- 
measurably greater and more uniejue during his 
own lifetime. 

A further indication of the vigor of the eariie^r 
S]>anish theater is th(* jiersistence of the nu‘di- 
aeval mysten ii's into the age ot the Renaissance. 
Known heiict'lorth as aulos and pre‘se‘nte*d oidy 
during the la*nten ]H‘rioel, th<*y were comjx'.sed 
ill large numbers by i^ojx* de \ ega aiid his 
prolific suevessors. 'The gr<*at era of Spanish 
drama lastt‘d until almost the end of the se*ven- 
te*enth century. The dramatic work of Rojas, of 
'rirso di ATolina, the creator of Don Juan, and of 
Moreto, the brilliant comic poel, although con- 
tributing to the richness of tlu; Sjianish theate*r, 
has been almost comidetely oversh.wiowed by 
the dramas ot Calderon de la Barca v Inch con- 
stitute the most highly peM'fected exjmession of 
Spanish ideals. Although less prolific than Lope 
de Vega, Calderon was a far more finished 
craftsman and his skill in extracting the dra- 
matic values of the Catholic faith, of the mon- 
archy and of the feudal sense of honor is un- 
matched in the field of theatrical art. His rigid 
veneration of traditional itleals, which has 
tended to detract somewhat from his appeal to 
later generations, is occasionally relieved by a 
sense of the vitality of the peojilc, as jircsented 
half humorously, half tragically in El alcalde de 
Zalamea, or by a rich play of fantasy and im- 
agination, as in Jm vtdu es suenu. 


pressure from the rising colonial powers of the 
north Atlantic the Spanish theater lost most of 
its vitality; with a few exceptions, such as the 
Calderon renaissance in certain (juarters of the 
(ierman romantic movement, the broader Luro- 
]x*an inlluence of this once teeming theati‘r W’as 
comparatively negligible. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Spanish theater snlnnitted t** the yoke 
of h'rench classicism, and the romantic mo\e- 
nient ol j>rotest was unable to root itst'lf in the 
people, ddie love of the theater is still alive in the 
Sj^anish }H*ojde, but dramatists c'apable ol 
drawing strength from the mass(‘s have ap- 
peanxl as infrequently as have Sjianish actors ol 
internationa: a])j>eal and reputation. 

'Mtliough the I'rench had been particularly 
acti\t (luring the lati‘r mediat'val ]>eriod in 
promoting both the mystery pl.iys and the 
amateur guiKl performances, tht*y wiae com- 
par<ui\elv lati* in develo]>ing a modt‘rn theater. 
It was not until Richelieu and Louis XIV licpii- 
dated the loop ]>eriod oi ci\il and rt'ligious dis- 
.sension tliat aiiention was directed io tht* jirob- 
lem of developing a tiieatrical technique and 
literature commensurate w ith the position w hich 
France as a nation was rapidly assuming. 'The 
Fi'ench dramatists drew hea\ily upon the clas- 
sical tradition and incidentall\ , dining the early 
stages, ujxHi the Italian and tlu* Sjianlsh; but, 
activt*ly (‘ncoiu'aged by Richelieu, himself a tht- 
atrical amat<*ur, they were not iinmind.ful of the 
etutiste ideals shanai by the Bourbon kings and 
their ministers. Na|>oleon, impress(*d by the 
.spirit of lofty patriotism and ol disinterest(‘d 
loyalty characterizing the heroes of C’orn<*ille, 
declared that such a dramatist was worth) ol a 
princedom. In contrast to C/orncille, Racine 
dramatizes! the more sentimental side of early 
Bourbon bVance, releasing a literary current 
which was to be amjdilied in the eighteenth cen- 
tury English novels and was to reenter the 
French theater in the diluted lorm of the 
bourgeois coniedie larmoyante of Diderot. I he 
prestige which the French drama has continued 
ever since to enjoy throughout Europe is at- 
tributable in the main, however, to the comedies 
of the traveling actor Jean Baptiste l^xjuelin, 
venerated and imitated in England, Cicrinany 
and Italy as Aloliere. "The comedy of Alolierc 
represents the full llowering of the Alenandrian 
tradition, which had made itself felt in the Rome 
of the Scipios and in the Tdon*nce of Alachiavclli 
and Aretino. But in spite of the fact that many 
of the familiar types are paraded (Mice again, the 
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shrewdness of Molicre’s dissection and the fre- 
quent intensity of his moral and social indij^na- 
tion break asunder the conventional framework 
of moralistic comedy, revealing the sense of high 
tragedy and despair implicit in not a few of his 
situations and characters. 

Moliere's troupe of strolling players, lf)cated 
for a time at the Petit Pourbon palace in Paris, 
was consolidated by royal decree with the older 
theatrical company placing at tlie Hotel Bour- 
gogne; the new organization, known as the 
Theatre fVain^ais, played in the Palais-Bourbon 
until ih8(>, when it moved into jH-rmanent 
quarters of its own. The j>rotection of tlu* central 
authority was a consideration of prime impor- 
tance. The fact that ]\1oli»'‘r(‘ could dare to in- 
dulge his bitter sarcasm at tin* expense of the 
privileged estates — the clergy in 'I'arliiffr and 
the nobility in (ivor^^c Datuiin — is to be e\- 
plainetl only by his status as actor t(» the king. 
Since the lime of IMoliere every Irtajch go\ em- 
inent has without exception lent its infhuaiceand 
its supf)ort to the state theater; in this way the 
I'Vench stagi' has been able to enjoy a uiii(jue 
degree of ])restige and influenc<‘, Tlie unbroken 
tradition of acting and oi histrionic training has 
brought to |H*rfection the classic I'rench style, 
with its sonorous di'clamation and its under- 
current of emotional j^itljos. Wliile such a train- 
ing undoubtedly runs tlu* risk of dc'generating 
into standardized mediocrity, it has on the other 
hand hel]H*d to dt'Velop some of the most highly 
endowed rcpresentati\es of the histrionic art. 
Rachel and later Bernhardt came out of this 
school and the master of tragedy J\lounet-Sully 
and C'o(]uelin, who as Cyrano re\eaied in its 
highest form the l^'rench genius for comedy. 
'Jdiis w'orkl famous in.stitution, operat<‘d by its 
members somewhat as a joint stock enterprise 
on a charter signed by Napoleon in burning 
Moscow-, has been a decisi\'e factor in elevating 
the morale and in improving the social status of 
the acting profession, ddie great 'Talma was the 
friend anti to a considerable- de^gree' the* teacher 
of Napole*()n. In iSio the memilxTs of the 
'Theatre Franyais society took the initiative in 
forming an association of actors to institute an 
insurance* funel for all tnembe*rs e)l the* profes- 
sion in I^'rance. 

'I’he theatrical life of the P'rench c'apital — 
outside* of the e'.a])ital it still bulks small — w'as 
not, how'ever, confined to the Theatre Franyais. 
Jn contrast to London, which until well into the 
nineteenth century had only two oflicially char- 
tered the*aters, Paris at the time of the revolution 


had more than thirty. And the influence of these 
smaller theaters dedicated in the main to out- 
right amusement has been, at least externally, 
no less than that of the more august institution. 
It is true that the golden age of the seventeenth 
century has never repeated itself; but in almost 
every generation luwv formulae have been con- 
trived for projecting tlu* issues and temper of the 
day on to the boards. From the epigoni of 
M()licre, Destouches and Marivaux, the descent 
may he traced through the bourgeois, senti- 
mental theater of Diderot, the colorful but com- 
paratively ephemeral romantic drama of Hugo 
and the all embracing virtuosity ol Scribe to the 
skilfully dramatized social tracts of the inter- 
nationally exploited Dumas ///.v, Augier and 
Sardou. 

It is Beaumarchais, however, who seems to 
tvpifv most concisely the essential genius ol the 
fVench theater. 'I 'he appt‘arance of his . 4 /^/r/V/gr 
J(‘ in 17S4 has been repeatedly singled 

out as the first petrel heralding the coming 
storm, the first full voiced outcry of the third 
e.state against aristocratic arrogance. And yet at 
the same time the adventures of this sharp 
longued barber aiul valet served as model for 
thou.saiids of farc{*s whicli sought to engage the 
public with a slightly varied .seijuence of in- 
trigues and w'hich gradually found their way 
from the l^iris boulewirds to the other ca])itals of 
tht* W'orkl. 'J'his douhk* influence epitomizes in a 
sense the world wide appeal of the French 
theater: an appeal diu*, on the one hand, to a 
imitjue power of penetrating social and political 
cnticisiti and, on the other, to a sense of rapidly 
unfolding farce built iiji with a minimum of 
moral concern around the less spiritual ele- 
ments of man. And at least in the state supported 
ami stale sponsored 'Theatre Fran^ais this tra- 
ditional vitality of the T>ench stage as the cx- 
pre.ssion of a rich community sjurit has received 
also an appropriate form of organization. 

'The belated development of the German 
theater is to he attributed in large part to the 
external circumstances of German hi.story. Dur- 
ing the late Middle Ages mystery plays spread 
rapidly in Germany as in other countries and 
during the Renaissance the guild plays of the 
celebrated Meistersingcr, notably Hans Sachs 
of NureTnberg, reached a comparatively high 
level of theatrical art. But the elements were not 
at hand for an imlependent self-sufficient the- 
atrical development. 'The first contact of the 
(xermans with a professionally organized theater 
was through the traveling companies of English 
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comedians, who during the early seventeenth 
century gave crude presentations of Elizabethan 
plays. Little resulted, however, from this con- 
tact except a few lifeless imitations, such as those 
of Jakob Ayrer or Duke Heinrich Julius of 
Brunswick; and witli the outbreak of the devas- 
tating Thirty Years’ War the art of the theater 
was completely submerged, along with the cul- 
tural and social lib of C Germany in g<mtTal. 'Ehe 
only persistent tyjH' of popular theatrical enter- 
tainment was prov ided by untutored groups of 
wandering German players and by the uuifio- 
nette companies, which had sprung u}i -nee 
again. With the exception of the pseudo-m>-tery 
plays cultivated, !iotal>]\ ir \ icuna, by iu' 
Jesuits as a phase of th<‘ir rounrc:-Relr»rniati«>n 
offensive and the ltaKanest|uc ojmt is arid ballets 
flourishing in the courts of ^he regioiuil ]>ri!ucs, 
there was virtually no stage on uiitd toward ti.e 
end of the century, wlu :i a cona'dv trou()e 
known i)y the name of leader, FrederiKc 
Karoline Neuberin, was organized with the 
backing of (loltsclied. Dedicated to a refor n of 
the (jerman stage, the new conipany in its first 
prologue' burned in effigy t!ie figure of the boor- 
ish flans Wurst, tiie stock character of the il- 
literate traveling companies. 

'The work af the Neuberin group was iiistru- 
TTiental in drawing the attention of widtT circlt's 
to the necessity of a theatrical renaissance, a 
(Jerman theater which shoidil dewio]) in ac- 
cordance wdth the native genius of the (jeiaiian 
j)Cople instead of dt'peneling upon the classical 
models of \'ersailles. ddiis nascent sense of 
cultural nationalism, which was so pronounced 
at a later stage in llie poetry, jdulosofdiy and 
music of tiu' (Jermau romantics, sivmcd to re- 
volve during this earlier period around the role 
of the theater as the new instrument of spiritual 
integration. hNpecially from the Pilddlc of the 
eighteenth century there followed i succession 
of imi)assioned appeals lor a national ihealei in 
w'hich the jioet and thinker should serve man- 
kind as the priest of a new luimanilarian order. 

'The moving spirit of this new inoveimait w^as 
Lessing, who in his vouth liad b(*en s|M)iisored 
by the Ncuherin grouj> in l.eipsic. In ij(yjy at 
the request of a small circle of friends in Ham- 
burg who were seeking to set up a (jerman na- 
tional theater, Lessing wnjte the I iamhur^hchr 
Dramaturgic^ in which he attacked the imitation 
of the lYench as recommeuded by ( JoUsched; 
and in drawing attention to the superior richness 
of the Greek anti abtnc all of the Shakespearean 
drama he helped to ]X)piiiarize llie concept of a 
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nationally grounded popular theater. At the 
same time in his Mima vou Barulwlm he gave to 
the nation a ctimedy which by reason of its rich 
human values has continued to be presented 
even to the j^resenl day. His Emilia (iaiotti and 
his Miss Sara Sampson are examjdes of the new 
type of bourgeois drama —typilit'd by 77/t Mer- 
chant of Lontion and the Pirc dc famUlc- which 
had grown up as a response to the demand of the 
rising middle class to see a reflection of its own 
virtues and idtMls rather than iJiose of the obso- 
lescent feudal classes. Similarly his Nathan 
Jl cisr is an expression of the ik'W spirit ol the 
Liiiightcuinent, w ith its broad humanitarianism, 
religi»>us toh ation and eosmojiolitanisin. 

in the g(‘ncratioti of dramatists which fol- 
lowed dit' lead of Lessing the balanced rational* 
isrn irf llie binlightenmcnt was vigorously sacri- 
ficed to the lierv cidt of irrational genius and 
<*Tnoiiou, as tliev’ were thought to be displayed in 
the imaginative fliglits of ShakesptMre. Hut it is 
not lihelv that either Klinger, who christened 
the new inovcmt'nt with his dramii Sturm und 
Drang, 01 anv of the other memliers of this 
brilliant, imdiscij^lineU group of dramatists 
vv'ould be rcincmbt'red wcTe it not lor the* r.ict 
that (Joethe in his youth was eloseK assoeiated 
with them and in his (j7>7c tv>// Hrrlu hingcn ^ 
based on an aneic'iit feudal c*hronlch', gave' vent 
to the coin cut ioiial dt'light of the Sturm und 
Drang dramatists in tlie erratic, tcmju'stuons 
feats and chivalric sc'ntimcnts of mediaeval 
IvJiighlliood. In the course ol lus dev elopiiuait as 
a dramatist ( Joethc, scarcliing for a more* dis- 
cijilincd form, turned gradually away t?*om the 
Shakespearean tradition to the classical tragedy 
of (Jreeee; wliilein the final seelion of I'amd may 
be detected echoes of the mediaev^al mystery 
jilays. The ricluH'ss of form and content charac- 
leriziug all of ( Jocthe’s dramatic writing has 
exerted a j>ersisient influence on the art of the 
German sl<ig(‘. 

'The work of Schiller, however, has been of far 
greater immediate influence on the development 
of the thealtT both in ( h*rmany and among the 
bVeiieh romantics. In his earliest drama, Die 
Rduhct\ echoes of the Sturm und Drang are still 
noticeable, although they aie subordiuatt'd to a 
new note of humanitarian morality and indigna- 
tion against tyranny and social injustice a note 
which reappears in J'irsko and even more in- 
tcnsi' clv in Kabul c und Licbc. Schiller was much 
closer to the hVeneh, especiallv Kaciiu*, than to 
Shakespeare: it was the work of Schilh'r — akin 
to Racine and yet proceeding beyond it -wliich 
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pointed tnc way to the French romantics of the 
1820’s in their attempts to break the hold of the 
seventeenth century classics. In trying to re- 
capture the temper of the Greek tragedy of fate 
Schiller, like the bVench and like Goethe, con- 
sistently introduced a note of individual moral 
responsibility quite out of key with the essential 
spirit of the collectivist religion out of wnich the 
older drama had emerged. Schiller exerted his 
most enduring influence, however, in such a 
j)lay as WUhvhn TcH, the setting of which en- 
abled him to identify his youthful passion for 
freedom with the as])irations and strivings of an 
^aitire j)eoj’)le. d’he vigor of his moral slogans and 
tlie dramatic intensity of Ins well contrived 
scenes continued for a long period to make 
Schiller the darling of the middle class public, 
not only in (iiTinany but abroad. 

None of Schiller's successors has approxi- 
mated his influence; not e\en Ileinrich von 
KleivSt, the ill adjusted Prussian jiatriot who 
dreamed for a time of arouvsing his countrymen 
against the Napoleonic inv^ader but in tlie <Mid 
|)referred suicide to the turmoil and j)erplcxities 
of life. Ilis attempt to evolve a new dramatic 
form which would fuse into an organic unity the 
es.sences of (o'eek and of Sliakespean^an drama 
had a considcrabU* influence on dramatic tech- 
nique in (ferniany but made little impresvsion 
abroatl. 'J’lie Austrian Grillpar/er, sluggish in 
nature anti addicted to the sentimental; the north 
German Ilebbel, with bis fund of vigorous fan- 
tasy; (ie(»rg lliichner, who died in early youth 
and whose genius was not recognizeil until two 
generations after his death — these dramatists, 
d(‘spite tlu'ir individual merits and desjiile their 
jnevailing itleal of a national theater, were un- 
able to forge a body of dramatic classics such as 
was forged in the early modern }K*riod in baig- 
land and Spain and b'ranee. 

d'he (iermans of the classical period not only 
experimented continuously in dramatic form, 
but they tried repeatedly to set up the working 
organi/alion of a national theater. 'I'lie history of 
these attempts, which have continued to the 
present day, is a monotonous story of frustra- 
tion. Wluai Lessing’s Minna von liarnhvlm was 
first offered to the public in Hamburg, it was dis- 
covered that the only way to keep the play 
running was to intrigue a larger public by intro- 
ducing a troujie of rope dancers between acts. In 
spite oi this strategy the enterprise soon came to 
an end, and Lessing spoke bitterly of the futility 
of trying to set up a national theater before there 
was a nation, (ioethe, after trying for twenty-six 


years to develop the stage of Weimar into a gen • 
nine art theater, gave up in disgust wdien the 
court society insisted on turning the house over 
to a tierformance by a trained dog. In Vienna 
Avhere Joseph ii had issued a proclamation mak - 
ing the court theater a national theater, the ob- 
tuseness and the intrigues of the court bureau- 
crats continued to retard a healthy artistic de- 
velopment, nullifying the efforts of such re- 
formers as the dramatist SchrevN'ogel and the 
director Heinrich Laube. In the generation after 
Goethe the jKiet Tminerrnann si't up a model 
theater in the prosperous citv of Diisseldorf, but 
after thriv years he had to gi\ c it uj^ because he 
could not raise the eight thousand thalers he 
needed. So it w<‘iit until the ad\ent of Richard 
Wagner, who strove diligcntlv to maki‘ Ha\ nailh 
the honu‘ of thi' long ilrcanu'd ol national theater 
— and who fortunatcK ditl not h\e to s(‘t‘ it d<‘- 
gem‘rat<‘ into a minor t(*urist ctaVer. 

Perhaps the primarv cause of tluse repi'ated 
failures is to be found in tlu* (“sscait iaily artilicial 
character of these organi/ations. d’hew rejiresiait 
the inevitable oulcome of an attempt on 1 lit* jiarl 
of dramatists, directors and actors to impose a 
thealtT from al)()\e, unmindful of tht* fact that 
tiu* theater acijuires life onI\ in s(j far as it is the, 
expression of the j)eo}>le, who seek in tlu* the- 
atrical performance a relleetion of something 
within themsehes. Without thk^ exchange across 
the footlights the essenti.d illusion of the theater 
is a matter of the purest chance. 'The love of 
mimicry, so strong in ihe Latin races, is less pro- 
nounced among the (fermans. Moreover the cul- 
tural life of Germany at th.it time was decentral- 
i/ed; eai*h of tht* tn inces of the various (iermaii 
Lander had his own court theater; the prestige 
ol a cultural eapit.il was lacking. I’luis even 
mul(*r the most favorable circumstances the- 
atrical art remaiiu'd a hothouse jdant, and at 
woist it was the toy ol a semicultivated, opin- 
ionated local boor, d lu* gener.il disillusionment 
was all the greater in light of the high hopes that 
had once been held concerning the role ol the 
theater as a civilizing force. 

For the masses of the people there w ere in the 
leading cities a f\wv secoml rate theaters, known 
as Wdkstheater^ which jmrveyed a st.’de kind of 
amusement in the form of revam|U‘il successes 
of an earlier day. It was in Vienna, the outstand- 
ing theatrical center of the (ierman world, that 
the j)opular theater began to be developtal dur- 
ing the latter half of the ninetet nth century by 
such talented directors as Raimund, Nestroy, 
Anzengruber and. around the turn of the cen- 
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tury, by the histrionic genius (jirardi. But even 
there the hold of the coininercial theater, with 
its cheap grade of entertainment, came to stille 
any vital theatrical activit}. In spite of the re- 
clame it received the art theater movement, 
which had sprung up in France and (h-rmany 
under the leaderslii]) of small cooperath e enter- 
prises dedicated to tlu‘ pursuit of aesthetic ideals 
rather tlian commercial p^-ofit, gradually found 
itself hanging in mid air, imaMe to build a sound 
financial substructure. With the increasini- 
tendency of the acting ]>r()fc\.sioii to form a 
separate unit in itself, private commercial mat.- 
agernenl, motivaltal exclusi^'el' . y the profit iti 
ceiitive, came to dominate "lu‘ati.eal enUij'Hse: 
and the question whetlier the pri\,»ie entrepre- 
neur was not corrupting tl>' ue< per social 
cliaracter and popular iouiuL, i(.n of the llu-ater 
became a mo.e and more o>,i‘rjous one*. 

From this point of viev •.he most significant 
development in the rect'Ht history the t iennao 
theater was tlu‘ founding of the \ ohv.'>hiijme in 
Berlin in iSqo. This tindemiking, at the outset 
altogt'ther unpretenLioiis, was nninarilv an at- 
tempt to instigate a reform of tlu* tlieat<‘r from 
helow rather than from ah we, jKirlicularly by 
providing t'ntcitainment for norkds, tvlio were 
kept away fnmi the regular commercial theatei 
by the e\pcnsi\ cncss of the scats. An associate Ut 
was formed and eacli nu'niber contracted in ad- 
vance for a definite number of seats. Since the 
producer was thus freed from all risk, a maiked 
reduction in the price of tickets was possible. In 
place of haphazard buying of tickets for a single 
performance or of f>erformanc<\s there was 

substituted a permanent association of indi- 
viduals who .sliared a common desire for the- 
atrical entertainment, aiul for whom the actor 
and dramatist could work w ith a new sense <;f 
security, d'he Berlin \ olksbiihne oriaiiized by 
Bruno Wille and forwarded by fh^o y Springer 
and H einrieh Neft rapidly became, in spite of 
authoritarian opposition and many internal 
riyalries, a powerful organization whose mem- 
bership ran into tlu* thousands It f>re.sented 
jdays with its own cast and tinally in iqi^ 
erected its own theater, the most im]>ressive of 
modern Berlin. It was not until alter ifie Wf>rld 
War, however, when tht* commercial theater 
showed signs of buckling niulcr, that the Volks- 
bulme movement found countless imitators 
throughout Germany. At its height the N’erband 
der Dcutschen Volkshiihnen included three hun- 
dred units, walh more than half a million mem- 
bers. A number of highly artistic W anderhuhner 


traveled about, giving several perfonnances each 
year before local associations, even in the very 
smallest towns. Other theatrical associations 
sharing many of the characteristics of the Volks- 
hiihne W'ere the chief support of many citv and 
state tlieatcrs. The folk theater movement 
sjwead to Scandinavia, the Danube countries, 
the Netherlands and linglamhand an Internalio- 
naliT Blind dcr \'olkshuhiu‘n was formed. With 
the advent to power of the (.lerman National 
Socialists in 1^33 the J W/v'.s 7 ;// 7 ///r organizations 
in Ciermany wc’o disbanded because of their 
connections with the outlawed Soci.il Demo- 
cratic pa y, and ‘XcejM in the cast* of the Berlin 
\ olksbuhne tie* namt itself was suppresst‘d. 'blie 
same f.it# l>GcII the ]UiluH*nvolkshuTul, an 
.iU.ilogoU'. t\ })e of tliCiitrical group w hich had tics 
with * atholic associations and tlu* Gcntcr )>arty. 
'Idiese older groups of theater workeis have* been 
rt‘placed by a unilietl, nationalistic organrz.ition 
known as tlu* Deutsche Bnlnu*. In its uiiusuallv 
intensive j)rognnn to bring tin* lheat(*r into line 
with the Nazi T»>'»vem<‘nt as a whole tlu* govern- 
ment has «u*ganizt*tl a d’heater tlt‘r Jiigeiul in 
Berlin and in athlition a d’heatt'r ties \’t>lks, 
which by means of a svstt'in of traveling com- 
panies gi\t*s f»'ee ]H‘rforrnances for the workt*rs 
not tinly in Berlin hut throughout the coun- 
try. TTie numerous Jt‘ws fi>rnu‘rl\ etiimectt'tl 
with the theatt*r have bt*en systematically barretl 
from furtlicr at'tivity in any c.i]iacity. 

After the reforms of Peter the (ireat and his 
vigorous attt*mj»ts at westernization (ierman, 
Trench am) Italian inlluenees bt‘gan to make 
theiiKsehes strongl} felt in the Russiiin theater. 
It soon became .ijiparent, hv)we\t‘r, that lliere 
.still resid(‘d in tlu* people a d(‘eply ingrauu‘cl 
faculty for niiinicry, a fact most clearly indi- 
cated in the apjiearance (jf the serf theatt*rs, 
organized aiul ilirected by the feudal lords w'itli 
c<»ni[)aiiies composed of their rc‘taiTU‘rs. Never- 
theless, tile Russian theater, desj)ite the growth 
of a native dramatic liter.iture, rernainetl by and 
large, even on the iTnperia.l stages in St, Peters- 
burg and Al(iScow, i*ssentially imitative, drawing 
heavilv u}>on western Tairopean models. It was 
not until the (levelo[nnent of the Moscow Art 
'Pheater under Stanislavsky, as the culmination 
of the naturalistic movement in theatrical art 
begun by Zola and Antoine in Pans and tlc- 
velofied by little theater groiqis in Berlin, that 
Russia may be said to have made any real con- 
tribution of its own to the development of 
theatrical art. It is significant that at the period 
when tfie naturalistic teclinic|ue of Stanislavsky 
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was enjoying its greatest prestige, a counter 
swing in the direction of fantastic and expres- 
sionistic efTects was made in the widely ac- 
claimed ballet of Diaghilev and the scenic art of 
Bakst. 

The revolt against naturalism, which had Ix^en 
a pronounced tendency of the new school of 
scenic art in the post-war theater- notably in 
the school of ( Gordon Oaig and his American 
discij)les— was carried to its (Wtreme form by 
the theatrical leaders of Soviet Russia. 'lairofT in 
the Moscow Little 'rheater jiroceeded along the 
most abstract cul)ist liTies, sacrificing everything 
to pure sculpturesque eliects; in his 'Fheater of 
the Revolution Meyerhold played against bare 
stage walls, with his actors scattered here and 
there over faniastic' gymnastic apparatus; others 
turneil the theater into a glorified circus, with 
calisthenics, acrobatics and clowning. In the 
midst of the greatest diversity the common ele- 
ment seemed to be the desire to create soine- 
diing as dilferent as jiossible from the traditional 
bourgeois th<‘ater. All of tlu‘se strivings as well 
as the tiieatrical l(\slivals of the soviets and the 
re\ lies whit'h dramatize th<‘ news of the day for 
the bemht oi the illiterate testify to the deeply 
ingrained mimic instinct and talent of the 
Russian peojile. Hut it must be confessed that 
the atti'mpt to set uj) a new, non-bourgeois 
theater has iu>t as yet succeeded. For in spite of 
llu* richness ami variety of this theatrical ex- 
perimental ion one crucial element is lacking: 
the creatixe dramatist cajiable of reshaj)ing and 
integrating into an artistic unity the temper of 
the new’ society. Since the revolution the drama 
of Russians, w hile it has add(‘d not a little to the 
literature of the class struggle and proletarian 
program (.svc 1 jti-katuri ), has contributed less 
than had been hoped ior in the way of a new’ art 
form. 

d’he American theater has occupied a rather 
unii|ue position. During its early history the 
British influence jwedominated. Although as 
early as tlu' nwohit ionary period plays began to 
be w ritten by American dramatists on native and 
ofttai patriotic them<*s and altliough there W’as an 
"‘}>hemeral vogue under Dunlap, the American 
manager of the First Park 'Idieatcr in New’ York, 
for the dramas of the Austrian Kotzebue, the 
great ma jority of the managers and actors in the 
seaboard centers were first generation English- 
men and their iwesentations did little more than 
reflect the current tast<‘S of London. 'Fhc new^ 
tyjH* of English bourgeois drama, typified by the 
C ohnans, ( 'uinberland and Mrs. Inchbald, alter- 
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iiated with the comedies of Cloldsmith and 
Sheridan and the plays of Shakespeare, which 
sitjcc th(‘ days of Garrick had enjoyed a sharp 
rccrude.scence of favor at the hands of sucli 
romantic Shakespearean actors as Edmund 
Kean and John Philip Kemble. The arrival of 
English stage favorites, such as Thomas A. 
Cooper, W'as an event of the first importance in 
the theatrical life of the new' country. Piven in 
the scattered theaters which from iSoo to 1850 
catered, often in the crutlest and most impro- 
vised settings, to the frontitT pojnilation through 
the Ohio and the Mississipj)! valley English 
actors shared with Americans the trying prob- 
lems of managership; and many ICnglish stars 
after completing lht‘ir seaboard engagements 
were persuadetl to give their regular London 
repertory before untutored backw’oods audi- 
ences. 

As early as the 1820’s, ho w' ever— and es- 
pecially after the phenomenal rise of luhvin 
Forre.sl, an American actor who W7)n his first 
successes in the frontier theaters of the west, and 
of Charlotte Cushman and Julia Dean, Amer- 
ican actresxses who won international acclaim- -• 
native actors appeared in inert ‘asing numbers, 
and by the time of lulwin Bootli and Joseph 
Jeflerson and Ada Rehan they (mjoyed a follow - 
ing in London almost as enthusiastic as that en- 
joytxl by Euroyiean stars in the expanding 
theaters of the United States. The grow ing cul- 
tural internationalism w'hich became one of the 
distinctive characteristics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is well typified in the grow’ing exchange of 
theatrical wares and reputations betw’cen the 
United States, on the one hand, and tlie increas- 
ingly interdependent theatrical centers in Eng- 
land, PVance and Italy, on the other. 

The transformation of the American theater 
in the course of the nineteenth century is even 
more significant as reflecting and accelerating 
the basic economic change which w^as taking 
place in theatrical enterprise during the period. 
Economic considerations ha\'e naturally been 
operative at all stages of theatrical history. The 
expense involved in presenting a well rounded 
stage play could not be ignored, even in an era 
of the highest cultural disinterestedness. When 
the Athenian aristocracy, the mediaeval guilds 
or the French monarchy shouldered this re- 
sponsibility the problem was not serious. But 
w hen the man of the theater, intent on indulging 
his enthusiasm for the stage, was forced to rely 
on his own economic initiative, the response of 
the audience could be ignored only at the risk 
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of dosing tht* theater Until far into the nine- 
teenth ccntiir}^ the search after economic inde- 
pendence, as the prerecpiisite of experimentation 
and innovation in the aitistry of theatrical pres- 
entation, offered discouraging complications to 
men of the theater- from the days of the Amer- 
ican dramatist Dunlap to those of the untiring 
director-manager Augustin Daly. 

The trihulalions and repeated frustration of 
such devoted men of the theater as Daly and the 
Wallacks and Steele MacKaye heralded the end 
of an era of indi\ idual enterprise, conducted hy 
men who had grown up inside the theater. At 
about the same time that the ; eginie of economii: 
laisscz faire in general was eventuating in ti»e 
recrudescence of ce^rporate ai-tivity and ino- 
nopolies, theatrical enterprise, particularly in 
the United Slates, began to sIjow monopolist ie 
tendencies; and for the two ilecades following 
the formation of the Tliv.itrieal Sviidicate in 
1<S9:; by a group of six theater owners in N< w' 
York and Philadelpbia the acth itii‘s of tiie oKler 
type tlieatrical entrepreruair, as typified by 
Dayid Ih'laseo and James O’Neill, were momen- 
tarily paralyzed. Compost'd of shrewd, ruthless 
capitalists with an eye for real estate and for the 
routing of theatrical companies but in the main 
— with the partial exception of Charles hVoh- 
TTian, the most enlightened of the group — in- 
dilferent to the traditional standards aiul spirit 
of theatrical art, the syndicate sulKirdinated 
every element in the theater to its nation wide 
pursuit of jirofit. Standardized products were 
shi})ped out wholesale from Broadway head- 
quarters not only throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States but to the more 
remote quarters of the English sjieakiiig world 
as w'cll. Frobman through his London and New 
York ofliccs drew into his hands the reins of the 
English speaking stage and at the lime of his 
death in 1915 had built up an t^iganizatioii 
operating on an international scale and employ- 
ing as many as 10,000 persons at an annual 
salary exjicnditure of $35,000,000. 

With the removal of Frohman rival groups, 
notably the Shuberts, equally gifted as realtors 
and merchandisers, broke the hold of the orig- 
inal trust, while at the same time perpetuating 
on a less ruthless scale much of its openly com- 
mercial method and spirit. Flays continued to be 
selected and cast with an eye on the far flung 
national and international market; the vivid 
personalities which Frohman had spent millions 
in developing ai^d c\j>loiting liwd on and as- 
sisted at the birth of countless new^ “stars” on 
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whose drawing power the producer-spe^ ulator 
made still further investments; the ultiniaU' 
power continued to reside in the hands of fuen 
w'hose theatrical lore could anticipate or at least 
rapidly adjust itself to change: in popular taste 
as reflected in the latest box oflitH' statistics. 

’Jlie usurpation of power by tlie rnanager- 
prodiieer generated inevitably a counter offen- 
sive among the actors, who ada]>led tf> llie un- 
usual conditions of the theater the lechnujue of 
collective bargaining as it has been tlevelojH'd in 
the course of the tratle union movement in other 
Industn^■s. A proft'ssional union of actors, w hich 
had been foreshadowt'il in tlie mutual benefit 
ass(»ccttions of Freneb actors in the carl\’ nine- 
teenth centmy, was first systematicallv organ- 
ized in (iermanv in 1S71; similar unions later 
spread tlirougluait luirojH* aiuI alter the World 
Wai to the Uniti'd States. 'I'he att(‘nipt to e.s- 
tablisb contacts bclvetai tlic actors’ organiza- 
tions in tlic different countries and to formulate 
a more wiilclv cfb'ctivc atui less hailing program 
of defense against manage! ial arbitrariiu'ss and 
callousness lias resulted in an internatioiial 
union with headquarters at N'lenna. 

A more dei'ply signilicam mo\'emeut of pro- 
test against domination bv tiu' eomniercially 
motivated manager-producer was the little* thea- 
ter movement. Although its origins mav be 
traced to the ex|>erjniental ihiMti-rset up in 
by Antoine in Paris— and imitated by d’beodoi 
Wolff and Maximilian Harden m (iermanv, by 
the Moscow' Art 'I’heater in iSi^o and by Max 
Reinhardt's Kammers])ielhaiis in ny05 — it did 
not become a wadcly influential force in the 
United Slates until during ihe war and post-war 
periods. Revolting against the slandanliztxl 
commercial play and scenery shijqn'tl from 
Broadway the ijuality of which had become 
progressively lower with the inroatls of the mo- 
tion picture and the conseijiu'nt cut in the profits 
of road comjianies small groiq^s of theatrical 
enthusiasts organized community ventures akin 
to the older cooperative stock c*()mj>anics wdiicli 
had flourished before tht* days of the trust. In 
some cases the group coutentcLl it.self with |we- 
seiiting wt'll known niaster])ieees of haiglish, 
Irish and (Tcrman dramali.sis; and tlu* chief at- 
tention was frcc[ueiUly centered on problems of 
staging, lighting and .scenic effects. In many 
others, however, a sju'cial attempt was ruatlc to 
encourage dramatic w'riting which would por- 
tray local customs and tyjH's anti bring to an end 
the long reign of tht* internatu)nal type of cone 
rncrcial drama, constructed according to the 
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abstract canons of the “well made play’’ and 
carefully stripped of those purely local elements 
which would not ap}>eal to a world audience. 

The attempt of these local cooperative thea- 
ters to reintegrate the work of the (.iramatist, the 
actor and the scenic artist and to reintroduce a 
spirit of intimacy between the aiulience and the 
])layers w^as carried out most successfully by the 
Provincetow II Playtas, the group which tirst 
]>resented the plays ol lujgene O’Neill, and by 
the d'heatrt* (iuild of New York, w’hicli not only 
has succeeded in weathering a jHM'iod of increas- 
ingly severe theatrical dt pression but has aidetl 
materially in diwadoping an American school of 
scenic artists ami ilramatists imsurjiassed in the 
])rescnt day theater. 'The mounting tribulations 
and inacti\’it\ of the commercial producer, beset 
on the one hand bv th(‘ loss of his favorite stars 
to 1 lollywootl and !)\ the general economic crisis 
on the otluT, liaxe ser\<‘d to emplMsi/e even 
more* strongly the deep significance, for the 
futuH', of the local thi^atrical groujis, which in 
subordinating their individual <‘irorts to tlu* 
reali/alion of a common community purpose are 
in a sense reminiscent, despite tht‘ thousamls of 
years that have intervened, of the ]’trimiti\e col- 
lecti\ity out of whose ceremonial developed the 
irrepressible art of the theater. 
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l.,iterature, v*d. iii (New 'Wirk it;26); Bateson, 1 ". W., 
English Comic Drama, jyoo-iyy) (Oxford 1929); 
Bernlvaurn, Ernest, 77 ir Drama of Sensibility, Harvard 
Studies in English, vol. iii (Boston 1915); Nictill, 
Allardyce, A History of Early p'ighteeiith (Jentury 
Drama, Jjoo-iy^o (Cambridge, ICng. 1925), A His- 
tory of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, ly^o-iSoo 
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vCambridj^a.^ purify. 1927), and yJ History of Early Kittc- 
tci’nt h ( 4 t at n) y J_)} atiKiy iSiH^ — iS^o^ 2\'()ls, (C.amhndutf» 
h/Hu. T930); l^cinc. Waller '1'., 'Fhe Bon f^rois from 
MoJihc h) Beaumarchais (C’okimbus, Ohio 1^07); 
Tanson, ( iusta\e, !\ii'ellc de La iiJiaus^ee ct la comedie 
larmoyaute (und ed. Paris Jkiust.ui, Marius, 

J.es plidoui/^lirs et la socute frau{di\e an xviin sinle 
(Paris KM 1 ), li- by (’redcrie Wdiyte as 77/<’ JhonretK of 
the El null Rei'olntion (l^ondon iu2h); Kloossrr, A., 
Das hniiin Hi he Duima (lU-rlin iK(j<S); W’al/el, ()., 
“i)as lii’ht' Orania” in his \ 'om Ceisteslehetndfer 

nnd nenn Znt (Leipsir 19^2) p. 142-2^1, and Das 
Bionietheiissymlui! ion Shafteshury 2// (ioetluy W’ort- 
kunst, n.s., no. 7 (IN'lunith 1932) p. 9-32; Ivettner, 
(iijstax, Less/nys Dranien im Lie hie ihui nnd nn\eier 
Zi it (lii'rlin 190. 1 ); Ihu^'T, K.,“\on Nathan /u haiist. 
Zur ( ff'.t'liii Ilk* di*s ik'iitsc Ikp hlt‘(*ndrama” a his 
.lnf\at‘^' :ynr Lilnatur- nnd i in\tr\iie\ihuhti iHt 'liti 
I92<i) j). 1)7-103; htoeknu-voi , • i.ira, So'^ude *^io- 
hinne ini Diiiina ihs Etnniu ' nnd Diannes (I’lanllor! 
1922); ( iund<'lhn}_’er, i 'ncdri<’h. Shal l '^he^ire nnd der 
denlsihr ( 'cni (Sth ev^ beilin '■J2‘, », Isold. 11. A., 
(j'eist dn ( diet he .( it , 2 voK. (L*.i| sic i9.'’3-3o): liioni- 
bai her, k., hn denhi he Biii:,i rim I ,/tn alnrsfneLol 7 m 
I ,rs\ni'> /)/\' Stn nlieini (Muna W ilkow.l.i, ( h, 

Daf (IcuImIu Dianui c/rs n< nn. elinh n Jidu hnndnt' in 
snnn Enl eeu hint/': dm '>< sh Hi e«l l.eip'-!! •913)^ 
\\a!/t*l, ( )sk.u , I'ludiuh Ilrhhef i pci <‘d. Lt ipsie 
I9.'’.7), I'rL'ji, I'diiion'l, Siliil/ei et U lomantuant Jian~ 
^ai\y 2 ^o^s. (Paris 1927); licIK'n. last* C arel \an, L<'.\ 
oiiL'jnes tin iiiiloi/mnh (I'lieciir i(i27); Pate', /Mex* 
ander, Bnneionrl and the I'lemh Hnnantu Diaina 
(d'ojonlo I9.’S); Allard, koui*', Lm ontedie de ntoeui k en 
J'lanie an di'^ len^'ieme suili, llar\aid Studies in 
J<omaiue 1 .am'uaLa"., \ ok \ (t.'ainl>ridi'e, I\Iass. l<)23); 
(dies, Jules, I a‘ t heat t e et hi sm u ti fi an^aim de iS/y ii 
7.S/,V (Paris i<»uo); J h's < iianpes, C'liarles jNIart , La 
(onudii ei l( s' nioeiii s vp//s la Restani afion 1 1 la monarchic 
d( iiidlit (iFty /.V/S) (Pans i()04); Noel, Oarlos M., 
Li s /r/ees \ot ude^ dans le iliedtre tie I. Dumas fils (Paris 
1<>12); ( iaillard de ( Isiiiipns, Henri, Idnile Amner et la 
comt'ihe s<h i.de { Pari*, i<no);Martino, Ik, Lenaturalismc: 
;ianrms {iS^a iSij'n (P.ins 1923) eli. x; kukesa, (I. 
*1011, “Zui so;')olo5.:ie di s inodenien Dramas” in 
Art hir fur So iaahvisseiisi haft nnd So ' ialfudit ihy \ol. 
xxwiii (191 D 303-45, <'()2-7o(); (iuntliei, M., Die 
so .inloL'jsi hen (irnmJhiyen des natiiralistisi hen Diamas 
del jiiu'tsten deiitscheii Wryanyeiilieit 1912); 

Ball, Julius, Das Tluater dei (leyeimrUy Illustrierle 
theaterj^esHiiHilliche Monor^aphien, o! i (l.eipsic 
192S); Mdlei, A. 1., 'I'he Indefiendnn 'f'heatie in 
J'diiope, jSSy to the Ihesent (New York ]<)3i); lanirie, 
(.)ssip, Jai philosophie sonale dans le ihnifie d'Jhsen 
(Paris i<)00); h'.lU‘haui',e, Ah, I'he Bom t ion of Bernard 
Slum III Jdii opean I )rama mul Blulosophy { C < ipeiihaj^en 
1931); Sc'luilleA, W. II., linens and Contempoiaiy 
h'reiK h Soiietv (New ^ oik 1917k ^ iiifer, lluntK, I he 
l\'e7i Spnit ir the J'duopean 'f'heatre Jcji J-lcjj} (laui- 
don 1925), and Eh' \nv Spinl in the Biissian Theatie 
/0/7-. ,V ( I .ondon ni2(y). (iieeor, Joseph, and j’ulop- 
Abller, Pem, Ihis rnssisihe I'heatei, sein li and 

sdne (a-sthiifde, nut besomh rer BernJcsii htiyunp der 
Bei'olutionspi node (Zuiieh H12S), tr, by Paul JCn^'land 
(Jkulaikiphi.i 19(0); Kaun, Alexander, Maxim Horhy 
and Ihs Bass/,! C.t'w Wirl. J93H; Duinn, .Arthur 
Ilo!,v,:i I ihsf'iiv 1 1 tht Ime. iean Diama fiom the 
Beni lining to the (Jert! 1 1 at (New \oik 1923J, and A 
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History of the American Drama from the Ch'd Udir to 
the Present Day, 2 vols. (New A’ork 1927): C oad, Oral 
S., and Alims, Kdw in, .jr., 'I'he Anieruan Staiyey 
iki^cant of America series, \ok xi\ (New 1 laven 1929); 
Bernlieim, Allred h., and others. The Business of the 
Theatre (New' ^'o^k 1932). 

'THHOCRACAk ,SVr Kri.Knoi's Institutions, 

C 1 1 R I S J'l A \ ; PR 1 1 .S'l J I ( )Oi> . 

I'lIhODOSIhS J (347 95), Roman emperor. 
'J"beoc!osins, born in Spain, was the last west- 
erner to (H'eijpy tlie throne of the I'ktstern ban- 
pire .iiid the last enifteror to rule over the entire 
west, lie was confronted with two iliOieult 
problems, hoili of which lie failed to solve. 'J'he 
lir.st was tlio establishment of reliq^ioiis unity 
within ibe<'Pipire, which was heinj^ torn asuiuler 
iiy ilicsentin^ reliknotis j^roiips. 'J’heodosiiis* 
itk : v\as to ertxitt' religions imitv l>ased upon the 
cieed eslahli.shed at iIk* ("onncil ol Nieata in 325 
and acet'i'dinj^ly to eliminate all otlua* C'hristiau 
doctJ ines as wi ll as paganism. 1 li‘ issued decrees 
in vvliieh fie reeo^ni/ed only the “Ckitholic 
ehnreh”; that tin* ehureh suhserihinp; to the 
Nieen(‘ creed, lie forhad(‘ “heretics” to hold 
a.ss<‘mhlies and considerably curtailed their cjvil 
ri^dits, e.s]>eciall\ as rej^ards henuests, inluTit- 
anee and the like. 'I’he Second Oecumenical 
C'ouncil convoked at Constantinople in 3S1 eon- 
demneil tlu' ijiiasi-.Ari.m heresy of Maeedonins, 
who declared that the Holy Sjiiril was ereati'd. 
Pajtau rituals were lf>rhidden and the larnons 
Serapeiim in b^kkvpt dislroyed. All lhe.se 
tlraslie measures dee]>ly atleeted social and eco- 
nomic eondilions in tlie empire, closi‘ly con- 
nected as they were with dillerent relitjious 
doctrines, ineludin^^ paganism. 

'J’hcfKlosius was beset on the other hand by 
the firohlem of the (ioths. After the iiattlc near 
Adrianople in 37.S inuler 'J’heodosius' prede- 
cessor, Akdeiis, when the Roman army was com- 
pletely defeaietl by the (iotfis ami A'alens him- 
self was killed, 'I'lieodosiiis realized that he could 
not master the Ciollis hv force. IJavin^^ dt^cidvKl 
to pursue a ]>eaeeful policy toward them he at- 
tempted to imbue the fioths with certain ele- 
ments of Roman culture and to draw them into 
the ranks of tlu* Roman army and administra- 
tive stnielure. 'J'lief>dosius failed to realize that 
such a free p^rowth of (Germanism mif^ht menace 
the empire's existence. y\n anti-(jerman move- 
ment took root, hut he dit'd before the reaction 
against (lerrnanic jweponderance broke out. 

i\. A. Vasiijkv 

(Jonsult: Gulcicnpennini^, A., ;inJ Iflaud, J., Der KaU 
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srr Tfirndosius dcr (Jrassc (Ilallc 1S7S); RauscJicn, 
Ocrhard, Jfa/irhuchcr dcr ( hri\tlitlwn Kir (hr ttttfer dcni 
Kaiser J'heodosius drni (Jrossen (l^rciburj.': i. Rr. 1S97); 
Chernyavsky, N., Jnipi'rafor Tlw(td(i\y [ eJiky i ejrf, 
tsarst'j'oT'afiie 7’ 1 \(’rk()t^un-i\l(n u heshmn ntnashenii (Em- 
peror 'J 'heoclosius llu* (beat arid his religious pcilii'y) 
(Serj^ievsky I‘osad 1913); Stein, Ernst, (iesihichic des 
spatrhmischen Reidies^ v(d. i- (Vienna 1928- ) 

ch. V. 

THEODOSIUS II, the Younger (401-450), 
lly/antine cn4)eror from 40tS. Theodosius was 
not a gift(‘d statesman nor vas he particularly 
interesUal in matters of government; hut he suc- 
ceeded in gathering aroumi him a group of very 
ahie anti energtaic men who contrihuted much 
to tlie significance of his reign in the internal life 
of the empire. 'IVouhles in the church resultetl 
in the ctinvocation in 431 ol tlie I hirtl Oecu- 
menical (.’ouncil at I^pliesus, which coiulemnetl 
tilt* Nestorian doctrine hut failed to end reli- 
gious controvt rsy. In 425 'fheodosius iotinded 
or jierhaps reorgani/etl a unhersity in Constan- 
tinople, where the most eminent scholars taught 
in (ireek anti Latin; they were paid from tiie 
imperial Exchetpier and could advance to very 
high rank. I'liis new (Jhristian school became a 
dangerous rival of tlie famous ])hilosophic pagan 
school at Athens. Under 'Eheodosius the oltlesi 
surviving Hyzantine code of law ((U>dvx ihvo- 
dasiauus) was ju'omulgated. It contains decrees 
of the Christian emperors from Constantine the 
Cireat to Tlicotlosius n. 'Die code is a sort of 
summary of what the Christian religion had 
accomjilished in the held of law up to that time; 
it hecame an important foundation lor the code 
of Justinian and exerted great inlluence upon the 
legislation of the (iermanic kingdoms in the 
west established in the lifth century ami per- 
haps, through the lirn iary of Alarir, iijxm the 
first Bulgarian kingdom. 'The walls built around 
C^instantiiiojde under d'heoilosius made the 
cajntal impregnable for many centuries and con- 
trd)Uled much to the }n'osperit) of the city. 

A. A. Vasilii v 

(himulf: ( nil(lfnprnniti)j;, Alherl, (ies( hit htr dr\ itKfft'i- 
niis( fieri Reithes uiiler den Ktiiserii Inadius iitid 'I'liett- 
tiiisiiis II (llalli' i<SS5), Eiiliikos skv, A., Tstonya 

yi-:;.initii (Ihstiny ct Ih /iintuiin ), 3 sols. (Kii-v 1910 
15; \t>l. 1, 2iul ed 1913) ^ol. i, p. 227-324; Bury, 

J. n., Jlistojv of ihe Later Roman Enijnte, z vols. 

( I .orulon 1923) \oI. i,p.2i2 35; \’:is 11 k*\ , A. A.,. I His- 
tory of the Rv antine I'dnpiie, I ni\'<TsUy ol \\'isct)nsin, 
.Studies iTi lli(' Soci.d Seieiiees ;inil lliston, nos. \iii 
\i\ , 2 \ols. {.M.idison IU2S 29I i, p. 120-30; 

Vasilie\, .A. .A., Histone de I'l.mpue hyzantin, 2 vf>Is. 
(E.iris i()3.-.; \ol. i, p. 122-32. 


the Social Sciences 

'I HIBAU r, ANTON FRIEDRICH JUSTUS 
(i772-i(S4o), German jurist. Thibaut studied at 
(idttingen, at Kdnigsberg, wdicre he absorbed 
the philosophy of Kant, and at Kiel, where he 
entered upon his academic career; subsequently 
he taught Roman kuv with unfailing success at 
Jena and at Heidelberg. His eminence as a 
jurist — he was equally famous as an organizer of 
musical life in (Germany — may be a.scribed to 
the harmonious unity of his mind, which com- 
bined the most valuable elements of the century 
of tlie Enlightenment with those of the ptrriod 
of romanticism. He wtis not only interested ac- 
tively in the scirntilic and systematic study of 
judicial administration and relormbut hadaksoa 
tleep insight into the historical development and 
philosophical principles of lawx As a scientific 
positivist he constantly opposed the one sided 
rationalism of the natural law jurists as well as 
the surrender to empiricism of the historical 
school. 

Thibaut’s most important work is his System 
des Raudeklnireehts (2 vols. Jena JS03, qlh ed. 
by A. A. \on Buchholz, iS4(); tr. into English, 

1 vol., London 1S55), the first scientific system 
of the (ierman common law, or pandects, and 
prototNpe of all succeeding textbooks. Many 
studies on modern Roman law were published in 
his I ersuche iiher eiiizehie Thvile der Thenriv dcr. 
Redits (2 vols. J(‘na i7()8-i.Soi, 2nd ed. 1S17) 
and in his (kirilistisrhe Ahhandltoiffcn (Heidel- 
berg iSi4,2nded. 1S27). His more ]diilosophical 
'/'heorie dcr loaischcfi ylnslcifutiff dcs romisrhen 
Recfits (Altona i7q(R 2nd ed. ((807) is one of the 
best legal methodologies. While these works are 
now’ rarely mentioned, another of his studies, 

I Irer die NoUvendiykeit eines (illtfcmeitten hi/r^er- 
liehen Reehls I Hr Deutschland (1 leitlelberg 1S14, 
new ed. 1840), is still famous, although it is 
merely a pam]dilet. In it Thibaut made an 
eloijuent plea for tht‘ codification of the Cnfrman 
ci\il law, giving a description, which has re- 
maint'd classic, of the miserable condition of 
legal disharmony which prevailed because of the 
existence of the numerous (ierman states and 
territories and apjiealing to the patriotic emo- 
tions evoked by the overthrow’ of French 
domination. Thibaut’s position w’as, however, 
directly oj>posed to tlu‘ reactionary politics of his 
time, when any strugg]<‘ for (Jermany’s political 
or legal unity was considered revolutionary, and 
to the romantic absorption of the (German spirit, 
which called not for active reform but for his- 
torical contemplation. The pamphlet W'as im- 
mediately follow-ed by Savigny’s celebrated 
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Bcruf unserer Zeit f Ur Gesetzgcbiing 
find Rechtswissenschaft (Heidelberg 1815), which 
won a complete victory, although 1'hihaut\s 
general ideas and practical f)r()posals were far 
sounder than those of his great adversary. 'The 
continuance of the controversy served only to 
embitter the strife between the historical and 
positivistic schools. (Jermanv had to wait tnore 
than eighty years for the vindication of T’hi- 
baut’s ideas, which occurred with the promulga- 
tion of tlw BUrgfr/j’chcs (usclzhiich at the end of 
the century. 

Idi:K\i \NN KAvroRow'irz 

f'.omult: Slintzin^, R. von, :in<l f .undshci^, i‘.. < /V- 
srUicUtc dcr dcutsihni Rviht .ivi \> usiiudt, 3 \(>ls. Alii- 
ni('h iS 8 o-i<>io) vo). lii, ju n, p. (>t; S.S, Sir.'n, 
Jacques, iVefaee to has edilior ol Thd-iiun. A. I' | , 
and Savi;j;nv, F. K. nor, Ziim /^> jiiK’irjni itcddi htuis 
des Kampfrs nm riti i ttiurillii Ih « t :ir,u.crlu iu'\ Rtuli! j i: 
I >(‘utsc}d(imJ ( Berl in i u 1 4) . 

'nilERRV, JACQI RS-MC()FAS-Ai:CI.S- 
TJN (17^5- 1850), I'naicli historian. Inorvlcrto 
find subsUintialion for the liberal judilical 
theories of which he was an ardent champion ii> 
the early days of the ResR)ration goviTiunent 
Tduerrv turned to social iiislorv and a study of 
the struggles of “the people” against oj^pres.sion. 
Beginning in 1 820 he contril)Uted to the Courrier 
fran{'dis a seric‘s of articles dealing with the 
emergence of “the pt^pular classes” during the 
period of the l ist* of towns and the estaldishmenit 
of chartered Tnunicipal govtTnment in the 
twelfth century, l/.iter in ilie course of recasting 
these contributions for s(‘]>arate publication 
'riiierry was letl, as a result (»f his increasing 
bourgeois partisanshij), to interpret this early 
“communal revolution” as the first beginning of 
the “bourgeois re\olution” which was destined 
to find new expression in contemporary France. 
In sjMte of the romantic exaggcrali )V implicit in 
such a thesis the Ldtres sur Fkisitn^r de France, 
which appeared in 1827 (8th ed. Paris 1846), has 
a genuine lusioriographical significance by rea- 
son of its em})hasis on the hitherto neglected role 
of the people and the middle classes. 

On the basis of this earl) work 'Fhierry’ in 
1833 was entrusted with tlie direction of an 
ambitious research project {Monuments im dits dc 
Vhisioire du tins ctut), which at the lieginning set 
itself the objective of bringing together into a 
single corpus all documents relating to the life 
of the French municipalities from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the end f)f the Middle Ages. 
Great shc^aves of material were collected by col- 
laborators working together in the archives and 
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libraries of France. I'hierry himself supervised 
the publication of two large volumes (1850 and 
1854) dealing with Amiens ami Ponthieu; and 
his prefaci‘ to these volumes, enlitled “hissai sur 
Phistoire de la formation et dt.'* progres du tiers 
that” (published separately in 1853; tr. by lA B. 
Wells, 2 vols., London i855), marks a great step 
forwartl in modern historiography. I’wo addi- 
tional volumes of ilocumetUs were published 
after his death. Although the researches cm- 
bodiecl in the four volumes may juoperly be 
considereil one of the most fruitful innovations 
of the historical movement in the post-Reforma- 
ti(M! }H‘rioch the original objective had to be 
abat ’one i because methods of scholarship liad 
a<ivanced much faster than the initiators of the 
project had anticipated. 

J.iK(‘ all the romantic historians Thi<‘rry 
sought to place the reader in w hat he called “the 
atmos(>lKTi‘ of the periotP ; an aim which he 
realized with a greater d<‘gree ol integrity and 
scrupulousness than man\ of his eontemj^ora- 
rles. 11 is fa^rifnis Rciits dcs longs nu'roTingiois^ 
begun in 1833 and later publishetl in book tonn 
(2 vols., J^^ris 1840: tr. as IJislnviail Essays^ 
IMiiladelphia 1845), relleets his desire l(' allow in 
so far as possible the r<‘presentati\ es of that age 
t() speak for themseKcs without benefit of 
author. In addition to popularr/ing the romantic 
formulae of “local color” and “the people,” 
Thierry was res]>onsible also, notably in his early 
work Uistoirc d( la conifuctc dc r.dngh'tt rrc par hs 
Normands (3 vols. Paris 1825, 7th ed. 4 vols. 
1846; tr, by W lla/.litt, 2 vols., Lomlon 1847), 
for developing the coneej>t of the “fusion ot 
races” as a factor in the evolution of the unified 
nKuiern .states of ha i rope which had arisen out of 
the ethnic upheavals of the MiddU* Ages. 

Lolls IlAIPllFN 

HW/v'v: Oeuvres (new eel. l^iris 1SS5). 

(Umsult' Aurustin-Thierry, A., Auoistiu Thietrr 
Oyo^ d'apics sa < rsfuuututn r et ses fxj/urts de 

fatnUJe (Palis i<>2z); jullian, t'., “;\ueusUn 'I'liierry et 
ic m<>u\enient Insior i(|iu* Sdiis la Rest.mrahon ’ in 
Rome de \ynthese Inslarique, vol. viii (n>o(>) 14^-42, 
and intmchu lion to I'\tniits ties Instoru ns fi(iti{(us du 
.\iy> stede, etl h\ C. jullian (2nd ed l\ins jH(>K); 
h'ueter, Iv, (Jesdiidite der neuereu It ist(fi inyyujdue, 
Ilandbueh der niilteialterlu hen und neiieten Cie- 
sehiehte, \o}. i (Munieh mil) p. 4.4S-51; (ioneh, Cj. 
P., History and llistfoians ni the int teeiith Oentury 
(Lamdon iqi3) P- Halphen, F., Idtistoite en 

France depuis tent ans (Pans if>i4) p. 20-23, 

THIERS, LOUIS ADOLPHE (17(47 1877), 
French statesman and historian. 'Phiers was 
born in Marseille and admitted Uy the bar at 
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Aix. He went to Paris in iSzi and at once 
plunj^ed into journalism and the writing of his- 
tory. Idle first tw'o volumes of his history of the 
French Revolution appeared in i<S23, arousing 
much interest in literary cirek\s. With his friend 
Mignet he w^as one of tlu* first to insist upon the 
use of original sources, especially public docu- 
ments; and his work marks a distinct departure 
in this respect, desjiitt* tlu‘ fact that his use of 
them W'as often prejudieetl. II is contemporaries 
also criticized as too fatalistic his emphasis upon 
causal relations. In the lirst volume Thiers 
boasted of his sympathy for the Convention and 
of his l>eing the first to touch iipf)n financial and 
social historv. As he progressed, houexer, he 
became more conservatise, and his later work on 
the consulate and the empire became more and 
more a panegyric of Napoleon. 

Of far greater significance was Thiers’ role as 
a statesman. He was devoted to the cause ol tlu^ 
liberal bourgeoisie aiul w’as a stanch opponent ol 
both the reactionary Bourbons and the radical 
republicans. As etlitor of the National in 1S30 he 
not only letl the revolt of the journalists but with 
'ralleyraiul, Lafhtle and others brought about 
the .seh'Ction of Louis Philij>jie as king. He was 
therefore closely identilied with the July Mon- 
archy from the .start, holding st‘\cral ministerial 
posts, including tlu‘ prtanit'r.shij) (1X30). In iS^o 
he became* jirinie minister a second time and 
during a relatively short period in office secured 
the return of Napoleon’s body from St. Helena, 
began the fortifications of Paris, blundered 
serienisly in backing Mehemet Ali against the 
.sultan and tried to extricate himself by threaten- 
ing war and the seizure of the Khim*. 1 1 is fall cut 
short his chain inistic talk, anti for eight years he 
was in opposition to the policies of (inizot and 
the king. After the Re\olution oi iS^.S he su]>- 
ported the Proxisional (io\ eminent and, as a 
member of the Constitutional Ctinveiition, op- 
post‘d the radical leatlers of the left as he did 
Jyouis Napoleon’s usurpation of power in jSc;!. 
J)es})ite his arrest and exile after the coup d’etat 
he returned in 1S52 but kept aloof from ptditics 
during the decade of the autocratic empire, 
giving all his attention to history. 

In i<St)3 he was elected to the legislative as- 
sembly, where he championed the “necessary 
liberties’’ and chmounced the emperor’s foreign 
policies. He oj^posed the declaration of war 
against Prussia in i«S70, urging inadequate 
reasons and lack of preparedness. During the 
war he visited different luiropean capitals in a 
vain attempt to stimulate interxxmtion. 'I’ragi- 


cally vindicated by the disa.strous defeat of the 
Franco-Cjerman War, 'Thiers became the logical 
leailer of the national reconstruction, d'wenty- 
si\ departments elected him to the National 
As.sembly, ami he was at once cho.seii h<‘ad of tin* 
executive power. In that capacity he guided 
TVance through one of the most critical periods 
of its history. He suppressed the Commune, 
carried through the diflicult peace negotiations, 
in which he succeedetl in retaining Belfort, re- 
organized the armv, restored local go\'ernment, 
paid the war indemnity and “liberated the 
territory.’’ He was forced by the royalist ma- 
jority to re.sign in May, 11^73, becau.se he would 
not support the restoration of the monarchy, but 
returned to the ]H)htical arena lor a brief perioil 
in 1S77 w’ith a \igorous manifesto in dcfc-nse of 
the republic. 

WlI.T lAM F. laNClIIIACU 

Jlistoix' Jc lu Ri volutuni tic 77 So 

jiLuiu'iiu iS hrun/tnre, 10 \(»ls. (B.uis 1S23 27', ti l>v 
1 ’'. Sl)ol)crl, s (I.oiuloTi iS^S); till ton- 

suhit ct tic I'cmpitc, ftiot/nt \uilc a r/nsfoirc tic Iti l\t 7 1/- 
lutitin fi anf(iist\ 20 \<)ls. (I ‘.11 is 1S4S-U2'; I)/\t(>io\ 
pdflcnicntaitcs dc M . 'I'lucis, cd. 1 )\ Antoine (.'iilinon, 
i() \(»ls. (Pans i.S7n-S(p. 

(lojjsuh: Allison, John M. S., I'lncc', (Uitl the Vrenth 
Alttnduhv (Bo!>ion IC^^censeluA > ler, K., I. 

'J'hicis' Ia'Iuh uml W'lthcn (lienu' iS7<S), Poiuu'lle, 
Willrt'd de, M. histouen dc In Rciohdion fnin 

i'uisc (Brussels 1S71); I'taiuk, J’raiKJs, I'/r dc M. 
'rhn'r\ (l\uis 1877); ]\Ia/.id(', Charles tie, M. 'I'Jiic/\, 
iiH(jU(intc (Uinccs ddusttiin' mntcnipoi time (I'aris 1(8841; 
Keinusal, P. de, .Idolfdic 'J'/ucis (Paiis i88()), tr. by 
M. B. .Anderson (Chicajv) Simon, Jules, 

Thiers^ cl Rcinustif {l*ans 18S5). 

I’l llRl) INTFRNA'TIONAI .. Sre CoMMtiNi.sr 
Parti i:s. 

l’H()L, JOHANN HEINRICH (nSoy S4), 
Cierman jurist. 'Thbl, who was professor at 
(hittingen ami Rostock, was the lirst to jnit the 
Irealmeiit of commercial law' in (Germany ujKin 
a scientific basis, and his authority was recog- 
nized in the contemporary codification of Ger- 
man commercial law. He not only prepared a 
draft of a kuv of bills of exchange for Mecklen- 
burg but w'as a member of the conference w liicli 
created the law of bills of exchange for the whole 
of Gt'rmany. He also served as a member of 
the commission which created the German 
commercial code. 

Tlnil made a scientific system of commercial 
law^ by applying to it the juristic method then 
prevailing. 'This method was based upon rigid 
principles taken almost entirely from the Roman 
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law, to which Thai adhered uncoiulitionally. 
These principles after being suhjecl<‘d by him to 
logical analyses were then employed for the 
derivation of further legal conset|uences with- 
out consideration of the reason and ]>ur]>ose of 
the formulated rules, 'riu)! defended liis system, 
which was embodied in his chief treatise. Das 
llandclsrccht (3 vols., (i()ttingen iS^i-So; \ob i, 
6th ed. vol. li, 4th ed. 1N7.S), in two con- 
troversial works, in das dcutsrhc 

Prhatnclit ((ibttingen 1S51), diricted at tlu* 
historical school, and I 'alksrvcJit , Jurislcnrcf ht ^ 
(icHossvnschaftcn, Stand(\ ^n'mcifics Rcrlit (Ros- 
tock 1S46), attacking lieseler's gloridcation <»f 
jv)pular legal chaiMctta istics. 

Despite tlu‘ doinin mu.- oi the hist*’it\.l 
school, which at that time .do iloun-’.!i/\i in 
(jdttingtMi, 'Thol did not j'lirsne \Uv histo-rii'al 
tlewlopnuait of tlu cotut' (.‘i;i.d law. Rej'bri^ 
to his gre.ii opponi'nt Le\'iii (/oldschmidl itj hi; 
I lundrisrn hlUdiv J'J orici i.frwn {( iottingc n iMm’) 
he rightl\ insisted ii{M)n the invessit\ of liiniiini 
his e\tensi\e subiect. ( loldsc hnndt rather u.i 
justly ac('used Tli<')l of ]>ursuing a “method ol 
dfignialic isolation.” 'khdl u*c«)gni/ed the <-s- 
sential elenuails oi tlu* the>" ry ol t!ie bill ol e\- 
cdiange now dominant, i b* reg.u'dc d .is funda- 
menl.d tlu‘ divorce of the bill of (‘\eh.mge froir* 
‘he transaction w Inch underlav it, and piMveixed 
that tlie indebteilness represcaited by tlu^ instru- 
ment ilid not rest upon contnicl. 

lvK\ST J '\('()lil 

(Jomull: STint'/'.rii’, \\. von, and 1 ..inclsbcry, F., ( - 
s< bn hit' lit'} iliulsthrn Kci hlsaissvii'^i htifl , 3 \<»ls, (i\Iu- 
nl< h 18S0 m 10) \<> 1 . Ill, ju. ii, p. f)25-34. 

d'DOMAS, ALHKK J’ ARlSTIDh: (oSyS- 

h'rencdi statesman, socialist leavler and 
historian, ddiomas was born at (liamjdgnv ol a 
humble artisan family and \yas ediic.ited at the 
Lycee Michelet and the ImoU* A-ainale Sii- 
jK-rieure, where he was inllueiucu h} contacts 
with Charles Andler, Franyois Simiand, Hubert 
ilourgin aiui above all Lucitai 1 lerr. lb* traveled 
in Russia, the Mediterranean ()ri<‘nt aiul (ier- 
m.iny. d'hornas early gave cv iilenee of two major 
interests: the study of history and the problems 
of the workuig classes, llis concern with tlie 
lattiT led him to se ek in history for jirecedents 
and causes of socialism, syndicalism and co- 
operation, three forms of action and thought 
which were always associated in his mind, llis 
most important scholarly works were the volume 
on the Second Fanpirc for jaures’ llisiairv su- 
cialistc (vol. x, Paris 1907), a study of German 


syndicalism (Paris 1903) and the llist(ii}c anve- 
doliquc dll travail (Paris 1913, 2nd cd. 1926). 

Alter teaching for a while at the College 
Sewigne he joined Jaures on tlie editorial staff of 
the llinnaniii in 1904. 1 le was elected municipal 
councilor of CMiampigny and kiier mayor. In 
1010 he was elected to the Chamber of I )eputies, 
where he immediately became a leader of the 
left. M’ith jaures he introduceii soci.ilist legisla- 
tion, siu-h as the law of i()ii providing for 
worknum's and peasants’ jHMisions and the la^v 
of 191: establishing miners’ |>ensions. 

d’hoinas’ e\ti .lordinary talent for organization 
was reve.iled diiring and after tin* \\ Orld War. 
In .Si‘pttauher, he was entrusted with the 

org.Uiizal i'»3. of the railroatls, in Mav , 1915, he 
bet‘ame undersecretary of statt* lor munitions 
and at the clo^e of he was made minister oi 
mn.iitioiis. Alter the lall of the czarist govern- 
ment he was sent to Russia, where he worked 
with the Kerimskv government aiul su})ervi.sed 
]>nHluction at tlu* Putilov works in the attempt 
to maintain effective collaboration ol the new 
lepnhlic \\i.h ‘he Iaitent(‘. 

AIut the formation ol the International Labor 
Ollice 'I'homas siuwed as its director from 
November, \()\(). Wv eontimu'd until his death 
to work with }>roiligious energv lor its organiza- 
tion and the twtension ol its inlluenc(‘ and for the 
elaboration of international labfir law. It was 
chiellv through his ellorts that tlu* International 
Labor Ollice at (leneva became tlu^ center foi 
the slmlv and discussion ol ila* »'rol)lems ol labor 
aiul lor the integration ol these studies in reports 
and te\ts made av.iilable to all nations, d'hoinas 
himself prejiaretl taicvc lojiaedic annual report.'., 
trawled extensively and i-arned for himsell tlu‘ 
title <»f labor diplomatist. 

CiFriTtfUS PorUfUN 

(iomuh: Inti-rnat lon.il L.ilxnir ( )th( i*, in Memory of 
■lihr/f 'I'liinnfi\ (Ihdiv.i I'M2), and Albeit Tlionitii 
iSyS-fii^' (Anru'in.issr 1032). 

THOMASll/S, CdlHISddAN (1655 172S), 
German jurist and political philosopher. 'I’ho- 
TTiasius,theson ofa universit y prolessor, vv as born 
in Leipsic and stiulied law and ]ihilosophv there 
and at Frankfort on the ( )der. He was ileeply 
impresstal by the works of (irotius ami Pulen- 
dorf, and as a young docent he followed iheir 
teaching. His first revolutionary act was to an- 
nounce a course of leetun^s in the German lan- 
guage; he attacktal the unworldly and unjwac- 
tical character f)f the Latin instruction at the 
universities. His fiery ten i]>cra merit and his 
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critical approach early involved him in conflicts 
with the orthodox theologians and his coiLserva- 
tive colleagtjes. As a result of their persecution 
he was forced to leave Leipsic in 1690; he then 
went to Halle, where he taught at the newly 
founded university until his death. Here through 
cycles of encyclopaedic lectures he carried Into 
effect his improved niethf)d of instruction and 
wroU‘ liis famous dissertations against belief in 
sorcery, punishment of heresy and the use of 
torturt*. He therel)y l)ecaini* one of tlie iTW)dern 
neralds of a mf)re humane legal procedure. In 
the field of jiirisjinulence he continued inde- 
pendently of Ihifendorf the doctrine of natural 
law. His chief aim was to discriminate carefully 
between mf>ralily anti law, claiming that only the 
latter possessed compulsory character. He 
classified all social duties into three groups: 
/NstutNy Jio/irstmn and decorum, by decorum he 
meant all tluties of manners: he is respectable 
who behaves toward others as he desires them 
to act towartl himself. Jlouestum is the essence 
of all moral duties; he who acts toward others as 
tlii'Y would act toward themselves lives a moral 
life, 'riioma.sius drew a sharp distinction, how- 
ever, between the jusfurn and the main body of 
natural law: he who refrains from doing to 
others tvhat they do not tlo to liim is a just man. 
Adherence to these three principles insures the 
individual a happy social existence. 'I'he philos- 
ophy of 'Thomasius may thus be characterized 
as a hedonistic rationalism. I’hrough the estab- 
lishment of popular scientific journals Tho- 
masius spread these ideas throughout Gennany 
and to a lesser extent throughout Inirope. In the 
religious field he also exerted a revitalizing in- 
fliK'iice in turning the unworldly Pietism of his 
friend A. 1 1 . Francke into a more practical and 
rational form of Christianity. Joyous, active and 
versatile, .strong and full of life, Thomasius was 
a typical rejiresentative of the banxjuc period, 
free of all mediaeval conceptions. He was the 
most significant representative of the individual- 
i.stic, bourgeois rationalism of the eighteenth 
century, the creator of the view of life of the en- 
lightened (ierman bourgeoisie and thus the 
leader of the German movement of Enlighten- 
ment. 

Erik Wolf 

i'JiifJ works: Instilutiottcs jurisprudentiac divinac (Halle 
i()8S, (nh en. 1717); KIcific dcutsche Schriften, cd. by 
J. (). Opel (Halle a. d. S. 18(14); Fundamentu juris 
natutdc ft ^futiuni (J lalle 1705, 4th ed. 1718L A com- 
plete list ol 'rhoniasius’ works is found in “Christian 
'riioniasius: Person und VVerk in Schrift, Ruch und 
Rild/* ed. by Max I'leischrnann in Thurim^isch- 


sdchsische Zcitschrift fur Geschichte und Kurnt, vol. 
xvii (1928) 167-98. 

Consult: Luden, Heinrich, Ckristian Thomasivs ( Ber- 
lin 1805); Nicoladoni, A., Christian Thttmasius (Hev lin 
1888); Wolf, f>ik, Crotius^ Pujendorf^ 'J'hornasius, 
I Icidelber^^er Abhandlun^en zur Philosophic und 
ihrer Cjcschichte, no. xi ('Pubintxen 1(127) eh. iii; 
Stintzin^, R. von, and Landsber^t, (jfS( hichtr der 

deutschen RcchtsTvissemduift^ 3 vols. (Munich 1880 
Kjio), especially vol. iii, pi. i, eh. iii; Christian I'honw- 
sius, Lfbni und LchmsicfrU^ ed. by Max Fleischinann, 
Beitra^c zur ( ieschiehte der Universitat Halle- 
Wiltcnbcri:, n(». ii (Halle t()3i); Bicdermann, K. P., 
Deutschland on acht''fhnten Jahrhundert ^ 2 I'ol.s. 
(Leip.sic 1854-80) vol. ii, pi. i, eh. vii; White, A. D., 
Sei'en Great Statesmen (New York 1910) p. 111—61. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM (17S3-1S33), Irish 
.socialist and economist. 'Thompson wxis an Irish 
landowmcr wlio became a discij^le first of Pen- 
tham and later of Robert Owen. His principal 
work. An Inquiry into the Princifdes of the Dis- 
trihut ion of Wealth Most Conducive to Human 
Happiness (L^ondon 1S24; luwv ed. by William 
Pare, 1(850), illustrates the development of his 
tliought from utilitarianism to Owenite social- 
ism. Inl^hor Rewarded (London 1827) Thomp- 
son, setting out from the dogma that labor is the 
sole creator of value, devel()}>etl the case for 
Owenite socialism on this basis in contrast to 
Thomas I lodgskin’s semi-anarchist advocacy ol 
non-ca])italist individual production. Practical 
Directions for the Speedy and Pconomical Estah- 
Uskment of Communities (Lomlon 1830) was j)ub- 
lished when the rapid and large scale growth of 
Owenite cooperation and tratle unionism was 
just beginning. 'Thompson was also a keen 
feminist, and his jln Appeal of One-Half the 
Human Race (London 1825) is a pow^erful plea 
for sex equality. He was an active member of 
the London Cooperative Society and a frequent 
contributor to the (jO-operative Magazine of 
1830. 

The Principles of the Distribution of Wealth is 
by far Ins most important book. In it he argues, 
against Bentham, that tlic removal of the toll 
levied on tlie worker by the j'>roperty owner will 
not decrease but greatly increase the incentive 
to labor by adding to the laborer’s reward. 'The 
wealth of a community, he contends, must be 
judged not by its total amount, but by its dit> 
tribution so as to achiev e the maximum of hap 
piness; and this can be secured only by the 
adoption of the cooperative, or socialist, prin- 
ciple. Like the other anticapitalist economists of 
the early nineteenth century, 'Thompson regards 
capital as unproductive, in the sense that it can 
only transfer but cannot create value. The la* 
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boier must emancipate himself from ca{)italist 
exploitation by forming trade unions and coop- 
erative societies, which will serve both as part 
protection against exploitation and as training 
grounds for corporate self-government, enabling 
him to advance to the further stage of replacing 
capitalism by self-governing communities col- 
lectively owning all the resources of production. 
Thompson like llodgskin is thus an important 
forerunner of Marx in formulating the theory 
of surplus value and capitalist exploitation; and 
his book is easily the best of the early socialist 
writings in this field. 

(i. D. H. CoLi- 

(Jansnlt: lieer, M., llis.'nry of Somilistn, 2 voU, 

(London i()i(j-2o) vol, i, n 2J> 2^, 1 owvell. II. S. 
IntrodiU'tion to translation of A., fJi/:- hUiht 

auf Jen voJen Arheilsr^ f)iu> m ;u'\< in htlii Iter Ihu- 
(Stutt^'art iSKn),tr. 1 >\ M I'.. I’ anner ( f -.onvl. >n 
p. \ -cx' i; Luo', William, l‘u-laeo to hi.-> cditi.m 
()l Pnmiplcs of the Dnt! ihuti(ir of IVeaftf', p. vii w lii. 
St'ligman, 1 ^. R. A., (hven nmt !ne ( Jin inn Soiialnfs 
(Boston j<SSf)); Lowenthal, I!, I'he J^i<nrJ/nn S<f- 
(idlists, C'oluinbia I 'ni\ tosilv, Studivs tn I listorv, Fa-o- 
noinirsaiid Public Law, no. 1 i4tNc\\ 'S’orkigi 1 )».h. 11. 

TIIONLSSEN, JlvVN Jf\SLPIl (tSifi (;i), 
Belgian jurist and statesman. 'Thoni.ssen Kreived 
the degree of doctor of law Irom the I Uiixersity 
of Liege in nS^cS and took a postgraduate course 
at Paris. Subset juently he practised law in ITas- 
selt and held various goxernment pc^sitions. 'The 
publication of liis La caiistituliim hdife atimJee 
(Hasselt i(S4(), 3rd ed. Brussels rSyp) and of the 
first volume of iJintplnncnf de code penal (3 vols., 
Hasselt i(S4()- 52) letl in JS4S to his appointment 
as ]>roiessor of criminal law at thi Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain. 

d'honissen became one of the most authorita- 
tive rejirescntatives in Belgium of the classical 
school of penal law, tifdiolding the Jraditional 
conception of crime and pimishn'T-. Cajntal 
jMinishment heopposetl not as illegiinnate but as 
unnecessary, and the polemic laimched by his 
De la prdendue neressile de la peine de rnori (Lou- 
vain jS() 2, 3rd ed. iS()4) resulteil in the virtual if 
not legal abolition of the death jK*nalty in Bel- 
gium. I'honissen was the author of a number of 
juridical studies, many of which were published 
in the Memoircs of the Academie Royale de Bel- 
gique. His outstanding achievements were his 
studies in legal history, in which he .set out to 
trace the evolution of penal law from antiquity 
to modern times. In this field he published 
Etudes sur Vhistoire du droit criminel des peuples 
anciens (2 vols., Bru.ssels 1S69), Lc droit penal de 


la republique athenienne (Biussels 187:;) am 
Idoroanisation judiciaire , lc droit penal cl la pro- 
cedure penale de la loi salique (Brussels 1SS2). 

I hese labors were interrupted, however, in j 884 
when he resigned his chair at th(‘ university to 
become minister of the interior and of education 
in Beernaert’s cabinet, a post which he held 
until 1S87. 

hVom 1S63 "Thonissen was a member of the 
Chamber of Representatives and was afhliatetl 
with the conservative (\ilholic jnirtv . During he. 
political career he played a prominent part in tlu^ 
elaboration of many important laws, including 
the law on preventive detention, the law on 
comj»eU‘ne(‘ .;i civil and coinmercial affairs, the 
l4iw Of libcnU'on and conditional condemnation 
and the law of 1S7S, modilving the preliminarv 
section of the C'ode of Penal Procedure, f rom 
1.871 to i87f)lR was reporter of the new Cotle of 
(/’vil Procediirte In 1877 a commission was set 
up to prepan' tlu' leiorm of the (.'oclc of Penal 
Procedure and 'Phonissen was appomt('d* its rt'- 
j>ort(‘r. He submitted tvv(‘Tity-five ('Xtremely m 
leresting ixpo’Cs on its dc'l>ates, which w<'re 
published as 'I'ra't au\ preparatoires du (hide de 
procedure penale (2 V'ols., Brussels 18.85). 

d'hom.ssc'u was interested alsf) in politica' :i id 
(‘CoiKMiiic theory. L< soeialisnie depuis I'antiqui'e, 
juwftPd la constitution fian^aisedu l / jans ier iS ;j 
(2 vols., Lrujvain 1852), which combined fro 
earlier works and was inspirt'd by the evt'nts o< 
1.8^, 8, revealed his antipailn to the theories of 
i1h‘ socialists. It juirjiorted to be a historv ot so- 
cialistic ideas and movements, pointing out 
f.illacies in doctrine ami concluding that at- 
tempts to realize a communistic system brouglit 
dcva.stat ion and anareny. d'o offset socialist in- 
flueiH'e ddionissen d<*m.mded a ]>rogram of .social 
amelioration to be realized by the jiromotion of 
thrift , coo|K‘ral ion and professional training. Re- 
ligious and moral education, he held, shoukl be 
stressed in order that a revival ot Cdiristian 
morality and charity might be t'flected. 

lU'RNANO Cofl.lN 

CJnnsult: Lamy, ' 1 \ J., “Notier sur la vit* rt Ics tr.ivavix 
de Jean-josepb d'lionissen” in .AeadeniK' Ib/v.ilt' des 
St'ienees, des Lelties lies Beaux-Ans de BeL'iiiue, 
Anmiaire, vol. bin (iS(>7.) 377 477; 'I'ei linden, 

C’harles, in Aeadeinie Rovale lies .Sciences, des Lettres 
et des Beau\-Arts de BeLaUue, Ihoj^ropliie natum<ib\ 
vol. x\v (in3o-a2) 113-19. 

TIIORKAIT, HENRY DAVID (1817-62), 
American philosopher, d'horeau when just out of 
Harvard came under the powerful sw'ay of EriuT- 
son s mind and did his formative thinking as t 
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member of tlie Concord group of tninsccndcn- 
talists. lu'cntually, however, he liberated himself 
from lunerson’s iiilliience, and at no time was he 
taken in by tlie excesses of transcendentalism, 
d'horeau’s criticism of American society spratig 
from the rebellion of the pknieer spirit against 
the crudity and materialisTii of the pioneer in an 
industrial agt*. I (kaiounccd the factory system 
because it meant tin* exploitation of others; he 
rejected the cult of success and the Puritan creed 
of persistent work bec*aiise it meant the exploita- 
tion of Oneself. His econoinit's anticipated Rus- 
kin’s by defining the cost of a thing as theainount 
of life that has to b(‘ exchanged for it; his aes- 
thetics anticipated William Morris* by declaring 
that no beauty can exist in commodities that does 
not flow from a creativciu'ss in the lives of those 
Avho fashion them. Ih* n^coimts in Walden (Bos- 
ton J'S5.|) his tw'o-yt‘ar exjH'rimcnt in living in a 
lint in the woods acc()rding to his own economy 
of wants and satisfactions, h’inding that the eco- 
nomic system was making unreasonable demands 
on him, he <.aitc‘n‘d uj>on a conscientious with- 
draw'al of efllciencv. Siinilarly ho sabotaged the 
government by refusing to pay ta\<"s, and he 
spent a night in the village jail as an exultant 
political prisoiuM*. Ills (*ssay “Resistance to Civil 
(-Jovernment” (in Aesthetic Papers, (‘d. by E. P. 
Peabf>dv, Bo.stoii ch. x; ucw ed. as On the 

Duty (tf (aril Disohediriire, N('\v Haven 192<S), 
a sharp statement of the duty (;f resistance to 
goN'ernnuMital authority w hen it js unjustly exer- 
cised, has become the foundation of the Indian 
civil disobetlience movement, ddioreau’s three 
speeches on John Brown (i<S5()-6o) extol the 
insurrectionarv attempt at llarjier’s IwTiy and 
d(‘nounce the shortsighted coercion of the gov- 
ernment that martyred him. As a social critic 
Ehoreau was uncompromising; his thought was 
t i g h t t h an I a n e rso n *s , I ess o p t i m ist i c , 1 ess given 
to the resolution of opposites. But his individ- 
uali.sm may easily 1 h‘ overempha.si zed, just as his 
absorption with nature has been overempha- 
sized. Both must lx.' seen as part of a rebellion 
against the oversocialized New ICngland towm 
and against tlu' factory system which saw nature 
only as so much raw^ nvaterial to be subdued to 
the uses of prolit. I h* w as not so limited as to 
believe that th<' individual could by his own 
action stem the hecxlless onrush of American life, 
but as a tran.scendentalist he believed that a 
sharp moral ]>rotest is ultimately irresistible. 
While he regarded individual development as 
the only aim of society and t Iu‘ individual’s moral 
sense as the oiilv te.st anti ultimately the only 


safeguard of institutions, he did not en visage the 
individual as the necessary cadre of society. “To 
act collectively is according to the spirit of our 
institutions,*’ he wrote in Walden, an 1 he con- 
tinued with a plea for the extension of the social 
services of the community. Nor did he reject 
altogether the machine as an instrument of pro- 
duction: his emphasis was rather on its cultural 
consequences in his ow^n day. It w^as one of his 
characteristic paradoxes that the man who could 
solemnly call his fellow towmsmen together to 
read them a protest against the imprisonment 
of John Brown or the return of a fugitive slave 
could also profess an unconcern wdth most of the 
burning political issues of the day ami insist that 
his business was not to change the world but to 
solve the problem of living in it. 

Max Lr.RNicR 

TPorA'.v: The Writimts of Henry Dm'id Thoreati, cd. by 
F. B. Sanborn and B. 'I'orrcy, 20 vols. (Boston ic)o6). 
(Jomidt: Allen, F. II., /I tUhlio^raphy of Henry Dax'id 
'I'horvau (Boston i^oS); Sanborn, Iv B., The Life of 
Henry Daiud Thoreau (Boston 1917); Salt, Jl. S., Life 
of Henry David Thoreau (London Bazalpjclle, 

Leon, Henry Thoreau, sauvaiie (3rd ed. Paris i92.>), 
tr. by Van Wyck Brooks (New York i()24); Atkinson, 
J. B., Henry Thoreau, the Co^niii Yankee (New York 
1927); Van Doren, Mark, Henry Dmud Thoreau; a 
O/Z/rn/ .S 7 wr/v (Boston 1916); i’oerstei , Norman, A'fl- 
ture in American Literature (New Yoik 1923) ch. iv; 
Reiser, Albert, The Indian in Ameriian Literature 
(New York 1933) ch. xv; INIoore, J. B., “Thoreau 
Rejects Emerson” in American Literature, vol. iv 
(1932) 241-56; Mumford, Lewis, The (jolden Day 
(New' York 1926) p. 107-20; Canby, H. S., ('Jassic 
Americans (New York 1931 ) eh. v; Christy, A. E., The 
Orient in American Ti ansiendentativn, Columbia Uni- 
versity, SUulies in C.'omparative Literature (New' Yex'k 
1932) pt. iii; Parrim^ton, V. L., Alain (hirrents in 
American Thotmhf, vol. ii (New \’ork 19-7) P- 400-13. 

THOU, JACQUES AUGUSTE Db: (Thuanus) 
(1553-1617), F'rcnch historian and statesman. 
Under Henry in, de Thou became successively 
master of requests, chief justice and councilor of 
state ami under Henry iv w^as particularly active 
in the sphere of ecclesiastical politics. His 
voluminous Jlistoriac siii tetnporis (5 vols., 
Geneva 1604-09) was couceiv'cd as a universal 
history of his time, beginning with the year 
1543; unnnished at his death, it was continued 
and annotated by N . Rigault and P. Dupuy (new 
cd. 5 vols., Geneva 1620; best known French 
translation by Abbe Prevost and others, 16 
vols., London 1734; English translation by B. 
Wilson, 2 vols., London 1729). Rigault and 
Dupuy were possibly also the editors of the 
Commentarium de vita sua (tr. into French from 
.Latin ms. by 1 . G. Lc Petit, Rotterdam 1711; 
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republished in Michaud, J. and J'onjoiilat, 
J. J. F., Nuuvclle collection dcs jnemoircs puur 
serzir a riiistoire dv France^ ist scr., vol. xi, 
Paris 1836). 

De Thoii’s history is important cliiclly for the 
sections relating to France and has pro\ ided the 
foundation for the history of the religious wars 
of that country. Based upon a j)ainstaking study 
of all the French and Italian historians, upon tht^ 
rej)orts of eye witnesses and upon the regular 
correspondence maintained by de 'i1iou with 
authors in ili' iTs foreign countries, it reveals 
enormous erudition and lew factual errors. The 
author’s huinanisiic background is ap]»arent in 
the oratorical style and in tlir manner 11 whieh 
he sonu'times transn ink's liis document . into 
harangues worthy of the amaent h>rums. llis 
great toleranee and remaikable impartiab.iv m 
the treatment of religion-. '.|uestions won him the 
praise of d’Aubigne and tlie rejMitatitin of being 
pro-1 luguenot; in reality his j^oint of \ie\v was 
that of the [uditiqiu.s—of the royalists of the 
pdvlcments --whose opportunistic princijdes he 
helped to establish as a member of tbe coinmi.^- 
sion which pie|vared tbe lulict of Nantes and 
sujiervised its execution. Also obvious in tlie 
work is de 'Phou’s adherence to extreme (hil- 
licanism. As a statesman historian he may be 
compared with (iuicciardini and Macbiavelli, 
although his lack of a unifying jiliilosophy and 
his assumption of divine determinism in history 
rendered him distinctly inferioi to bis Italian 
contemjioraries His work was highly esteemed 
by Bossuet. 

Henri IlAUsrjt 

Comull: C'ollinson, John, The Life of Thuamis (Tuii- 
clon 1S07); Ilarrissc, Henry, Lr pnsiJrnl de I'lioti et 
ses desceudunts (I*aris 1(105); h'u'*lci, h., Ceuhidite 
der tieueren J listoriopjaphie^ llandbucli <.ler niillel- 
alterhc-heii und neucrcii Ciesc-hichle, ' > 1 . i (Munich 
lyii). 

THRANF, MARCUS MOET.LKR (iSi7-()o), 
Norwegian- American labor kxider. 'Phrane was 
the founder of the organized labor movement 
in Norway. An unemployed schoolmaster, he 
became a radical journalist in 1S4S and in De- 
cember of that year set out to form working 
men s associations, at first in the cities of Dram- 
rnen and Christiania and subsequently in other 
cities and in coimtry districts. In the course of 
a year and a half he was able to organize a 
national union with over 270 associations and 
more than 20,000 members, embracing poor 
peasants as well as factory workers and journey- 
men. Through travels in (icrmaiiy and hraiict 
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and through witle reading 'I'hrane b.id acijuired 
a knowlctlge of hairopean socialism; in his 
speeches he drew freely upon the works of Weit- 
ling and (’abet, anti from Louis Blanc he t(K)k 
over the idea of industrial cooperatives under 
state auspices and w ith state aid. But the pro- 
gram he formulaUal for his organization did not 
limit itself to coojieration; it was intimately 
bound up with the social and poliiical situation 
and iK'eds of the Norwegian workers. 'Phe chief 
demands were universal sutfrage anti legislation 
in favor of iiulependence fiir poor peasants. 'Phe 
prog:*ain was discussed and jiressed forward by 
national congresses called by 'Phrane in 1S50 
ai ’ iS;,i But this daring enterprise, up to that 
dalt' uiK xampletl in tlu' history of the country, 
mt!jicetl the government to turn against the 
m.)vement. I’brane and about two Inmdred of 
his closest associates were arrestetl and iiulicted 
for nwolutionarv ])ro])aganda and after tour 
years of custotly were at last convicted, Phrane 
being sentenced to another four ykxirs of im- 
prisoniiK'i.f . During that time the movement 
dwindled away, and in iS()3 'Phrane emigrateil 
to the United States. Most of the time he lived 
in Chicago, where be took an active part in 
establishing sections of the First 1 nternatioiuil; 
from iS()9 to 1SS4 he edited and published 
socialist magazines in Dano- Norwegian. 

Hai.vi>an Kotit 

Comuh: Overland, (). A., Thatuterhet'uetu'hen (('hris- 
liatiia i()Oi); J\olir, 11 ., “Die 4Ser Arheiterhewe^un^ 
in Norwej^en” in Arituv Jut die Cesi hit hte des Sozi- 
ali\nius utid der Arbeilerheivejiuuii, \ol. n (i(>i2) 237- 
74, and JMau'Wi Thraiie (Cdiristiania 1(317). 

'J’HRIF'P. Although it originally connotes sav- 
ing, the tenn thrift has a tendency both in 
technical economic and in popular discussions 
to become identified with economic rationality 
in general, with the “wise” and “eflicient” use 
and disposal of all resources, time, labor and 
material things as well as money. In harmony, 
however, with its original connotation the em- 
phasis tends t(» be put on tlu' long as against the 
short run jHiint of view. 'Phe thrifty jhtsoii is 
he who resists the temptation to satisfy momen- 
tary whims, but husbands his resources for the 
satisfaction of his “true” needs and dt'sires. 

But the ultimate ends of concrete economic 
activities are never given on economic terms 
alone. Hence it is not surprising that there 
should be a variety of dillerent interpretations 
of what thrift really means. For at the basis of 
every doctrine of what is economical and rational 
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must lie some view of the chief end of man. Two 
main tendencies may be distinj^uished. All doc- 
trines of thrift po iieyond the immediate interests 
of an “e<il, tlrink, arul be merry, hu* tomorrow 
we die” ])hilosophy and most beyond a ra- 
tional distril)Ution of the resources of an indi- 
vidual ov er his probable expectancy of life. Jhit 
there is a whol(‘ class of doctriiurs whicfi ]>reacfi 
thrift as a meatjs of attaining anti maintainin^j^, 
f'cnerally for a family over a perioti of genera- 
tions, a standard of consum]>tion that is fixed 
mainly in terms of Tion-economic considerations. 
ITrift bcinp^ t]K)u^}it of as a means, tliere is in- 
herent in this type of thouj^ht a limit to its 
pratTtise — when the end is attained there is nt) 
further need for the means. Jn themodia'n world 
this type is ]H‘rhaps ])est exemplified by the 
thrift of th<‘ I^Vench lower midtile class; a sfi^- 
niflcant index is retirement anti ce.s.satioii of 
earninj^ when enough has been laid by. 

'I'he second typt^ is characleri/ed by the ab- 
sence of sucli a limit. It elevates thrift into an 
end in itself, a virtue, p)otl for its own .sake. 
Jt then becomes an ethical obliti^ation to devote 
one’s vvholt‘ ptivver to the lart^tst [lossible accu- 
mulation without anv clear conct'ption of what 
the means are to be ustnl for. The pure t\pe is 
rclativ'ely ran* but iume the less imp(Mtant. 'fliere 
is almost always some rationalization of why 
inonlinate thrift should be practised, if only the 
a.ssumj)tion that the more wealth one has the 
better oil one is. Eerhaj^s the most important 
connectintt link in the concrete shadin^M)ll ()f the 
two attitudes is the role of \ve<dth as a mark of 
sockil prestipje, not merely in the Yeblenian sense 
of conspicuous consunijition but also throut;h 
mere pos.ses.sion and accumulation: above all the 
objective not onl\ of indiviilual but of family 
social advancement over a series of generations. 
“(Getting ahead in the w(»rld” is perhaps tlie 
most ubiquitous motive given for the practise of 
thrift. 

A further classification of doctrines of thrift 
cutting across the others should be nnule. The 
primary connotation of the tenn lays its empha- 
sis on the allocation of given resources. Just as 
the “means” concept of thrift noted above tends 
t(^ be a.ssociated with a general traditionalism in 
standards of consumption, this type is associated 
with traditionalism in the means of earning a 
living and, more generally, of the productive 
processes as a whole. The principal problem of 
allocation of course is that of time, but the term 
thrift is often used to cover the avaudance of 
waste in general. 


On the otlier hand, by something of a twist in 
the meaning the cm]»hasis may be placed not on 
the thriity use of given resources but rather on 
thccontinual increa.se of one’s resources — on en- 
terpri.se and initiative in earning and production. 
'J’his interpretation occurs jiarticularly when it 
appears desirable to retain the plea.saiit ()ver- 
tones of the teim thrift and at the same time 
to avoid the connotation of niggardliness often 
coriiiectetl with it. It is clear that this tyjie along 
with the valuation of thrift as an end in itself 
is generally a.s.sociated with a breaking through 
of traditionalism, oft(‘n in botli jirodiiction and 
consumption. It is in tact an attitude very likely 
to apfH*ar with a weakening of the sentiment for 
unlimitetl thrift. 

Historically attitudes toward thrift have varied 
greatly in dillerent culliires anti on the part of 
diflert'iit ckusses within them. Hostility to thrift 
in almost anv form tends to sirring from two 
main sources: the carpr diew attituth* and an 
attitude of indillerence cither to iht gooil things 
ol this world as such or to tiu* thiiftv ways of 
actjuiring or safeguarding them. d’Jie attitude of 
rarpe diem tends to become widespread above 
all in tin* well to do classes in rekitively ojnilent 
and highly individualized and .secularized jn^ri- 
ods. d'he Helk‘nistic age in Cireece, tin* late 
republic and early empire in Romt*, Renaissance 
Italy and t‘ighteenth century b' ranee an* exam- 
ples. On a smaller .scale and with less tluration 
the same thing tends to happen in the reaction 
lollowang a period often.se crisis, as in the “cock- 
tail” era of the decade after the World War. 

Ol the attitude of indillerence one of the main 
tyjH‘s is that arising from religious motives. 'J'hc 
“take no thought for the morrow” of the Cdiris- 
tian ( Gospels is ]wimarilv an exyiressioii of the 
sense ol the utter unimpoitance of worldly things 
in comparison with the religious life. In more 
extreme forms this indillerence may develop 
into active hostility with an ascetic prohibition 
of all worldly pos.sessions, as in monasticism. 
'I’he other type of imlilference which does not 
affect worldly goods as such but thrift as a means 
to them is to be found above all in the attitude 
of aristocracies, which have almost universally 
looked down upon jieaceful economic j)roduc- 
tion and saving as beneath their dignity. 'J’hc 
main exception in this group is that of commer- 
cial aristocracies. Above all a militaiy aristocracy, 
which has bootyas a source of acquisition, cannot 
but disdain the meanness of thrift. But even 
aj)art from resources obtained through war an 
aristocracy will almost always have a source of 
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income from the labor and tlirift of others. 

Ily far the most common form of thrift his- 
torically has been the means tV]H% and it has 
very generally been associatetl with traditional- 
ism in both production and consumption. It 
exemplifies the kind of economic rationalism 
Aristotle had in mind in his discussions of the 
‘hnanagement of a household.” It is not incom- 
patible even with ari.stocratic ways of lif<‘ so loni:!; 
as it is limited to the thrifty management of 
the estates of nobles or the proynTties of mon- 
archs as wi‘Il as of the small tradesman the 
artisan or tin' jH‘asanl. 'The j'rinciple is ven' gen- 
erally the same. 

d’hc valuation of nnlimit(‘d thrift as .i \ .rtue 
for its own sake is f.u common art! his 

appeared on a large stale on;\ in the modern 
western bourgeois class. It is one ol tlu^ t*u)s! 
important aspeets of the .Htaihar (‘iiltura! < on- 
stellation which has jiiodiiced moilcrn inous- 
trialisin. liclore its ervslalli/.alinn into a svstem 
of more or k‘ss antoinaiie soci.il j’tres^urcs it is 
difficult to aei'ount for it e\ee|it as a proiluet ol 
the religious mof ivatioiis of asictie krotestani* 
ism, esiieeially C'ab inism. Tor lr(>m ]>nreh reli- 
gious mfitives these movements <'ii joined a ra- 
tional particijiation in the afiaiis ot this world, 
including d i si liter e.sted devotion to eeononiie 
production as a calling, combinttl with great 
frugality in consumption as the only means of 
avoiding the cardinal sin ol scif-indulg(‘ncc. 

The inlluences affecting tlirift may be di' ided 
into two great classes: those operating on jh*!)- 
ple’s motives relati\ely indepiaidently of exter- 
nal conditions, and the conditions thcmsi‘l\es, 
relatively independently of s]H*cific motives. 
Pure rational ealeiilalion of adv antage ami hence 
the rate of interest as a factor can account for 
a certain amount of thrift — the temleiiey to 
ada[it uneven iiieoirie over a liletiujc to the un- 
even net'ds of the individual. Hut 'h * great bulk 
of thrift must bt* explained ditfercnih. I'Acry- 
thing which tran.scends the lifetime ami personal 
interests of a single indiv idual must be motivated 
by ultimate values. T he most poti'nt force here 
is religion Imt, as has been pointed out, its 
influence is by no means simple. The onl\ atti- 
tude which no major religion sanctions is the 
carpe diem type of thriftlessness Hut aside from 
that, according to the specific character of the 
religious attitude involved, ever\ thing else is 
possible. Within the Christian tradition alone 
there is the indifference of the (lospels; tlie 
ascetic hostility of monasticism and the mendi- 
cant orders; the traditional means thrift of lay 
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CTitlu ^ivism, which is still tvpical of countries 
like !• ranee with a ])n*dominantly Catholic back- 
ground; and, finallv , the “worldly ascetic” sanc- 
tion of unlimited accumulation in some branches 
of Protestantism. 

We mav call atUaition to three important eon- 
diiions tor the d( v clopmeiit of thrift . ( )ne is the 
extent to which ihr individual is idenlifictl with 
group.s in which his own mtcre.st is merged with 
that of the larger wfiok-, above all the famiiy 
In gciK*r.d <1 stronglv integrated family organi- 
zatioT* will be favorable to thrift of the traditional 
means ivpe. 'The Cliiiiesc, for instaiux*, praeti.se 
an e\tra«a'dinarv frugahlv . Hp^ikdown of family 
.M)h'.iarit\ ami imliv idiiali/at ion. f)n the other 
haml, will it'iul to bi* unfavorable to thrift, un- 
less othe? ;»osiii\t‘ influences, like the Protestant 
W(»rl Ih asceticism, art' ]M'cst‘iit to coimti'ract it. 

\ .st'coml im]>ortant inllnentt' is w hai may be 
I'allt'il the “..cciirilv of cartx'rs,” llu cxt<'nt to 
which iht' imliMtfual ma\ look forwaixi witn 
rt'a.sonabk' ct'rt.iintv t * a st'ttU'tl conr..c of tht' 
di‘V '‘lopnu'nt ol fiis lift' .ind m.iv c'.pt'Ct m the 
nl.ilivelv thsuint fiiTiiri' to t'l.jov the fruits of 
picseiit tb.nit for himst'll ami his familv. Not 
only is this a maitt'r of settled conditions but 
aks(» of the cxistt'm t' of tangibk uses lor sav ings 
which .iri' ('lost' to tlit' interests and scntimt'iits 
of the indiv idii.d. T'ht' conditions oi the motlcrn 
industrial kiboring ( lass art' highlv unfavorable 
to thrift in this rcsptt'l as eompanxl to those of 
an ow ner-[>easanl class, a skilletl imlt']>t'mlcnt 
artisan cla.ss or an independent small busint'ss 
ckiss. Those of the early ]di.is(‘s ol efonoime 
imljviduahsm which h.id llu* combination of 
rclatjvt'ly .st'tllcti comlilions, widt' tliflusion and 
pe'rsonal control and ojHration of ])rotlucli\c 
pro]H'rly and a relativt'ly ojuii opportunity for 
snb.slanlial but graihial rise in social status were 
much more fav'orabit' than the later pha.ses ol 
largt' .scale industry, a property less laboring class 
and eoneentiation ol industri.’.l control. 

T'hirdlv, in s(.' far as the jiresligc of wealth 
is a jiowerfnl social force, it makes a gi'eal tlilier- 
enee to thrift if the staiulanl is primarily one 
of scale of eonsuinplion, the asjiect which \’eb- 
Icn brought rait, or out' t)i the possession .uid 
control of wealth, as farms and factories. 'The 
latter type mav lav’or thrift while llu' other fiivors 
extravaganee. Recently there h.is been a shift 
from the latter to tht' former, which is largely 
exjdained by the increasing inlangibility of the 
sources of income. 

The ela.ssical economists of the early nine- 
teenth century laid enormous emphasis on indi- 
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vidual thrift as the corner stone of the stability 
of laissez faire capitalism. In their invectives 
against the demoralizing poor law they failed 
to see that the very conditions which had made 
possible the freedom and mobility they prized 
SO highly were also largely responsible for the 
thriftlessness they dej)loreil. 'rhe gospel of thrift 
as preached by them and their successors was 
not siiflicient to counteract the influence of these 
conditions. In fact the very vehemence with 
which the gosjnd has been jireached may be 
regarded as an index of the failure of thrift to 
be a natural result of the social situation of recent 
times. 

The modern ecoTiomic order has created two 
important substitute's for individual thrift as a 
source of capital accumulation. One is the accu- 
mulation of cor]>orat.e surpluses and their direct 
reinvestment in industry. 'I’he other is the oper- 
ation of the banking incchani.sin to extend credit 
to business enterjirise and through the resulting 
inflation, as it were, to tax the rest of the com- 
munity. But it is highly que.stionr.ble how far 
these mechanisms can take the place of indi- 
vidual thrift. 

Individualistic ascetic Protestantism was one 
of the prime agt'ncies in dt'stroying the frame- 
work of solidarities which largely lay behind the 
practise of thrift of the means tyjH*, It supplied 
for a time a far more powerful motive of accu- 
mulation but one which rested on a highly pre- 
carious basis. Widespread secularization has 
already rendered it largely ineffective, while 
there .seems to be little .sign of a revival of the 
family and siTiall proj)erty conditions which 
might restore the prex ious situation. 

Tai.cott Par.sons 

See: Savinc;; Aec uMiiLAi ion; H(MIU)1N(;; At'geisi- 
tion; Ansi ini:n(’1 ; Foiui:ni:s, Puivaii:. 

(Umstilt: Johnson, Alvin, “Influences Affecting the 
Development of 'Phrift” in Politital Sciejue Quarterly^ 
vol. xxii (u>o7) 224-44; ‘‘^uiiles, Samuel, Thrijt (I Ac- 
tion 1H75); American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, “'Phe New American ’^Phrift” in Atmah^ 
vol. Ixxxvii (igzo); Straus, S. W., History of the 
Thrift Moi'cment in Awerim (Philadelphia i()2o); 
IVIactirettnr, 'P. D., 77 /e Booh of Thrift (New York 
1915); Weher, Max, I)ie protestantisehe Bthik und der 
Gcist des Kapitali^mus (2nd ed. '^Piihinf.jen 1922), Ir. 
hy T. Parsons (Londrm 1930); 'Proeltsch, Ernst, Die 
SoziaUehren der christlichrn Kirchen mid Gruppeti (3rd 
ed. Tubini;en 1923), tr. by Olive Wyon, 2 v»)Is. (Lon- 
don 1931); Tawney, R. II., Rclif^ion and the Rise of 
(hipitii/imi (London 1926); Vehlen, 'Phorstein, The 
'Theory of the Leisme (Uass (new ed. New ^'ork 191S); 
Sombart, Werner, Det rnodernc Kapittdisrnus, 3 \t)is. 
(nov\ i<l. Munich i<i2i"27). lo)i a .selectetl biblioj»- 
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THITCYIJIDES (r. 460-r. 3()9 h.c.), Athenian 
historian. I’hucyd ides’ work marks an original 
and signilicaiit dcvelopmt*nt in classical histori- 
ography. Herodotus, building upon foundations 
laid by Ionian log()grai>hers (.story tellers), had 
establislied history as an indej')endent branch of 
literature— an “inquiry” which, while it rc- 
llected the insatiable curiosity of the Greek en- 
lightenment, still revealed close affiliations with 
poetry and tlu'ology. With ’riuicydides histoiy 
lost the characU'r of a }>rose y^oem, becoming the 
diligent and meticulous search for truth accord- 
ing to a rigorous formula. ’This involved, on the 
one hand, a fresh ideal of chronological exacti- 
tude and the critical investigation of fact, on the 
other, an exydicit repudiation of the mythical 
as a valid hyj^ithesis for inlery>retation. History 
thus ceased to be diffuse and eyffsodic, ami in 
default of natural exyilanations it no longer in- 
voked metajffiysical concejUions, sucli as nemesis 
or cyclical evolution. On the l)asis ol rekwant 
material facts the historian undertfiok a cautiixis 
reconstruction of the genesis and growth ol 
Hellenic polity which culminated in Athenian 
imjH'rialisrn as the background for a vivid 
and penetrating account of the Peloy’ionnesian 
War. 

In thus creating “scientific” historiograyihy 
Thucydides reflected in general the influence ol 
his birth and uy'>bringing in Periclean Athens, 
the “school of Hellas.” Sy>ccincally his in- 
spiration dey^ended upon Hiyiyiocratic y^ositiv- 
i.sm. This movement, which like Democritean 
scic'iice rejected transcendental causes, never- 
theless asserted the y')riority of life to the atom, 
thus escaynng the yihysical and ethical material- 
ism of tht^ atoinists and suggesting a dynamic 
rather than a mechanical account ol behavior in 
terms of organism and environment. From this 
standyioint Thucydides offered a prognosis of 
the conflict between Athens and Syiarta and of 
the conse<iuent disintegration of Greek .society, 
characteristic of which is a constant use of the 
complcmentar}^ ergon and logos, material fact and 
its reflection in thought. This yiennitted an il- 
luminating y')sychological analysis of individuals 
and groups as they resy)onded to various typical 
situations, esyiecially in the conventional dia- 
logues which (although excluded by modern 
.standards of fibjectivity) facilitated interyireta- 
tion. Particular events thus acquired universal 
significance, yielding those inductions upon 
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which depended the value of Thucydides’ work 
as a “possession forever”; and history, no 
longer mere entertainment, revealed those gen- 
eral principles which appeared to govern human 
affairs. To this study authority was added by the 
circumstances of Thucydides’ life: his kinship 
with the emjnre builders Miltiades and Cimon, 
his experience as eye witness and \'ictim of the 
plague at Athens, his sendee as general and, 
above all, his twenty years’ exile. 'This pro- 
vided T’hucydides with the opportmiity of asso- 
ciation with th(‘ members of the Peloponne- 
sian League as w'ell as leisure for study and 
composition. 

C'. N. CcK'liH'WF. 

lLo>7v\?: Aloclcrn editions ot die Ihsttniar are h'- H. S. 
Jones, z vols. (Oxtoul 1002), ;iru] 1.; ( ’. llude, 2 vols. 
(Oxford transln.ons l)v B. jowett. 2 

vols. (2nd ed Oxtoid 0)00), at.d n\ Iticiiaui (.'ra\vle\, 
Everyman's Lilirary (Lond*)ii n>io). 

(JoHSu/t: Cioniperz, I'heodo. , < tria liisi hr DrnUn , 3 
vols, (J^eipsic ] S<)(>- 1 ()02 ), ti h\, I.. Magnus .'ind 

Cj. Ci. bur>, 4 wtls. (London looi 12) \-ol. i, p 502 
ig; C’roisel, A. ant) AT., Jlislnitr dr la htlrmtme 
^recqiir, 5 vols. (Pans I1SS7 H)2S) vol i\, eh. ii; Biiiy, 

J. JP, (jK'rk llntonans (i.ontion i()Otp cli. in; 

Cornford, I*'. AT., I'htu ydidcs M vthistnrK us (London 
1907); (jiLindy, (I IP, Thu(\did('s, and thi Uistory 
(if lliK . ///e (London igi 1); Coehr.ine, C. N., Thmyd- 
idcs and the Sc:<’ncr <f History (( )\ford 1929). 

d’HlINKN, JOHANN HEINRICH VON 
(17S3-1S50), ( icrman economist. Tluinen’s fund 
of theoretical and y'»ractical knowledge in the 
fiekl of agriculture was sujierior to that of any 
other economist of his time. An experienced 
farmer, he estahlished a model of agrarian econ- 
omy on his estate in Alecklenhuig, an independ- 
ent thinker, he steej^ed hims<*lf in contemjiorary 
scientific lore by studying untler Albrecht 'I’haer 
and by absorbing the works of Adam Smith 
His major publication, Dvr isolicrti Slant in Ih- 
zichiin^ aiif Landwirtscfiaft nnd Wilionalolwno- 
mic (3 vols., Hamburg and Rostock J826 bf, 
3rd ed. by H. Schumacher, Berlin 11875), 'vbicli 
at first attracted little attention, is today recog- 
nized as a fundamental and pioneering economic 
study concerning the location of agriculture. 

T’hiinen sets out by assuming that a great city 
lies in the center of a fertile jdain unwalered 
either by a navigable river or l)y a canal; the 
soil is uniformly good and arable; far from the 
city the plain ends in an impenetrable wilder- 
ness. Under such conditions the prices of the 
products at the point of c<nisumption and the 
transportation costs from the point of produc- 
tion determine the territorial distribution of 
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agricultural production, so that, as the distance 
from the market increast\s, tin* farmer will jn*o- 
duce cornmoclitii'S w’hich rei.uive to theii value 
involve ever lower transj^ortation cost and will 
in general resort to inereasingh e\tensi\t‘ meth- 
ods of yirotliicUon. d'hiis each consumption 
center will lie encircled in a se»*ies of concentric 
belts in the following pattern: truck and dairy 
farming, forest economv, orcli.U Lls, gr ims uikIci* 
crop rotation, lhi\‘e-ficld economv and, fmalb , 
cattle Mising and hunting. 1 ']>oi] tlie saine as- 
sumption gnumd rent can be viewed as <\ dif- 
ferential rent, resulting from llu- advantages of 
location. 'rhinuMi v\as awau-, bov\e\«.‘i’, that tlil- 
ferendal jciP also results from clillereiuax. in soil 
qualitv'. Nor did be (wtalook the vxistenee of 
absolute rent, which he traeetl partiv' to the 
intensification of land culti\ation with simul- 
taneous iJeereast' of wages and jxirtly to thi‘ fact 
that capital ynit into ^ell planned impiovcmcnts 
vielusaii annual leturn in addilioi' to the inti'resl 
charges, 'rhiinen w\is als(> the first to perceive 
aiul analv’/t^ phiMVoniLii' >11 of “iu‘gati\ e rent 
which arises whenever the vield detiwd from a 
plot of land dot's not eovi'r the int< rest ehaiges 
on the capital invested in the land and which 
because of its fixt'tl form cannol readilv b-' w ith- 
drawn and diverted to mort' n'innnerative 
channels. 

'riiimen’s tbeorv of location of agrienltiire not 
only has general ibeorttical vahditv but is ca- 
pable of verihealion in referenct' to past as well 
as jiresent ik'veloj^ineni . Historically the tlevel- 
opment sketelievl in tlu' isolalial stale eorre- 
sptMids to actual agricultural tlcv clojnnenl w ithiri 
particular countries. In moilrrn times tin- gen- 
eral acei'leration ot ti ansporlalion mvlhfxls and 
the sharp decrease in tr.insportation thargt‘s, on 
the one hand, and the growth of large centers of 
consumption, on tlu* otlier, have given a most 
complex cast to the simple ]’>i('tiire of Tinmen 's 
concentrie belts. But regardless of whether the 
grain belt closely encircles a metro]x)hs or in- 
cludes all hkirope or extends as far as America 
from European industri.il ciaiters, the connec- 
tion pointed out bv 'I'hiinen between distance 
from the m.irkel, trans]>ortation charges and the 
locus of j^roduction must remain valid .so long 
as agriculture continues to jiroduci* for the mar- 
ket instead of for its ow n use. 

In the second part of his work 'I'liiinen studies 
tlie problem of natural wages and their relation 
to the rate of interest and to rent, riie solution 
he oilers in tlie formula wherein a rep- 

re.seiits the valui* of the commodities necessary 
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for the maintenance of the worker and p the 
value of liis product, was shown as erroneous 
by Knapp, Brentano, Knies and others. Never- 
theless, d'h linen must be credited with havin|^ 
recognized at an early date that “the source of 
the evil is in the separation of the worker from 
liis product” and that the way of defending or 
glorifying existing wages gives no solution f)f 
the social or even of the economic problem. At 
variance with the optimism of the classical 
school, he held that .social measures, such as 
profit sharing, must be utilized to transform 
<-\isting conditions into those which he regarded 
as “natural,” or just. 

hjKjAU Saijn 

Consult: Schumac'hcr, ]\., Johami Heinrich von Tliii- 
nen: t ni h'orst hci /then (2nd ed. Kostock iSS^), with 
full t)il)lioerap}i\ oi von 'I'liunen’s works; Ilelftrich. 
J. A. K. \ on, “Joliann IleiniKli von 'J’hunen utul sein 
(icset/ iiher die 'Jlieilunjj; (.les I'rodukls vjnlt'r «.Jie 
Aiheiter uml Kajiilalislen" in Zcitsihiift jui Jic ^c- 
.stiinfc St(i(it'in'i\'\cns< hdjt, vol. viii (1S52) 303 433; 
Knapyi, (i. k’., Zui Prujuuf^ dcr Ihitcrsut huiv^cti I'hu- 
ticus uhci Lohn uiuJ '/.ni\/ii\s tin isolntcu Stcuitc (Itruiis- 
wick iS()s), Jifentano, laijo, I i>ci\J. H. 70N J'huncns 
iidtur^cumsscu Lohu untl Ztusjuss itu isolntcu Siautc 
((iotUneen Moore, II. 1 ^., “\’on 'J'liunen’.s 

J’heory ol Natui.il Wales’’ in (Jimrtcily Jouninl of 
Ki'onouiic^, vol. i\ (iS(;4 <15) 2ui 30,1 ami 3SS-40S; 
Knies, Karl, C chi uml Credit , 2 \ols. (Ilerlin 1.S73 79) 
vol. li, pt. li, p. 12^-31; Ivhrenber^, Richard, “'Eiiu- 
nens erste wirtschaltswissenschaftliclu* Sfudien” in 
Au'liir Jin cMikic \V irtschajtsfoni hiniy^ vol. i (1005— 
oh) <;7 1 32; Salin, kh, “ 1 )er isolierle Staal, i Szh- 1()2(»” 
in Zcitsihnft fur die ycsuiutc Stantsivisscnsi huft , vol. 
J.vxxi (i(;2()) 410-31; 'Taylor, S., Pi of'it-Shai nu' hc- 
iu'ccn Capitol and ]. about (Londtm iSS.|) p. 8S--91; 
Clark, J. Ik, 'I'lic Distribution of Wealth (New ^'oik 
j8(;g) p. 321-24. 

ddKLH, CORNELTS PF/FRUS (1S30-1902), 
Dutch historian of religions, d'iele was educated 
at tlu* Remonstranls’ Seminary at Amsterdam 
aiul became a pastor and later profes.s()r in the 
same in.slit ution, which was moved to Leyden in 
](Sy3 In 1S77 a chair in the history of religion, 
facer including also the philosophy of religion, 
was established for him at the University of 
Leyden, where he passed the remainder of his 
life. Among his contemporaries Tide acquired 
an international reputation as the foremost au- 
thority on conqiarative religion. He probably 
exerted more influence in Faigland, wdiere he 
lectured .se\eral times, than has any other 
foreign student of this subject. 

With Max Muller and Albert Reville, both 
personal friends of his. Tide was the founder 
of the modern school of the history of religions. 
Before his time practically all students of com- 


parative religion approached the subject with a 
pronounced a priori philosophical bias and 
without any conception of the organic and hence 
historical nature of religion. Except in the case 
of the Old Testament, where others preceded 
him, 'Fide was the first to apply the evolutionary 
method to the study of the ancient oriental re- 
ligious sources. 1 le emphasized also the funda- 
mental importance of basing all research in com- 
parative religion on the original sources. It is 
true that he w^as himself a linguistic autodidact, 
and although he had mastered the most impor- 
tant ancient languages, including Sanskrit, 
Avestan and Assyrian, he lacked the necessary 
training to handle .sources wdth the skill shown, 
for instance, by Eduard Meyer. On the other 
hand, he distinguished himself by .sound judg- 
ment and moderation. A certain philosophical 
weakness pre\cnled him from making innova- 
tions in the philo.sophy of religion; nor w^as he in 
full symjiathy with the newv anthropological 
school of Tylor and Roberl.son Smith, although 
1 k‘ utilized results of their researches. 

W. F. Albkigiit 

Important ivorks: Dc podsdiemt t'aii Zarathustra 
(Haarlem 1864); J^cn^chikcndc f'csihicdcnis dcr cf^yp-~ 
tisdic en mcsopotainischc f^odsdicmtcn (Ani.sltTdarn 
i86r) 72), tr. hy J. Hallini.;al (London 1HS2); OV- 
Sihicdcnis 7 'an den f^odulicint tot aan dc hcerschappij dcr 
ivctchh'odsdicnsfcn (Amsterdam iSyf)), tr. hy j - E- Car- 
penter (7th ed. Li»ndon 1005); Jiabylonisi h-assyrischc 
Ccschichtc ((Jotha iSS(> S8); GeschiedeniK van den 
ffodsdicnst in dc oudhcid tot op Alexander den (Aoote 
(Amsteidam 1893-1 ()02 ); Pdementi of the Science 
of Religion, 2 vols. (Edinhur^^h i897-(^9), puhli.shed 
siinultaneou.sly in Dutch and English. 

Consult: C'hantej>ie de la Saussaye, P. D., in Konink- 
lijke Akademie van Weten.schappen, Amsterdam, 
Jaarhock (u)02) 125- 54; Ridder, J. II. de, in Alannen 
en vrenuven van bctcckcnis in onze daitcn, v'ol. xxxi 
(Haarlem 1900) p. 358 (>4; Jordan, L. II., in Biblical 
Woihf vol. xxi (i«>03) 32 37, 124 28; Jastrow, 

Morris, Jr., in Independent ^ vol. liv (1902) 510^ 12. 

^FILAK, BAL CANGADIIAR (1856-1920), 
Indian nationalist, educator and journalist. A 
Chitpavan Brahman, 7 ’ilak graduated from 
Deccan College in 1S76 and subsequently 
studied law. Tie took a leading part in founding 
national secondary schools under Indian direc- 
tion and helped to establi.sh Fergusson College, 
where he taught jurisprudence until 1890. In 
1880 he had begun publication of two weeklies, 
Kesari in Marathi and Alahratta in F)nglish. Ten 
years later he became editor in chief and owner 
of these organs, which served as his instruments 
in arousing India to a fierce and semireligious 
nationalism and in fostering and protecting 
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orthodox Hindu customs against western in- 
fluences. 

In 1890 Tilak entered the arena of all Indian 
politics, opposing the Age of Consent Bill, 
which sought to restrict child niarriages. By 
1905, the first period of Intlian unrest, he had 
emerged as the great leader of the new national- 
ism, which revolted against the westernized 
liberal movement of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century to which the founders of the 
Indian National Congress had adlicrcd. Tilak 
brought to the y(>uth of India, previously edu- 
cated in the tenets of social n^fonn and western 
enlightenment, a new' and TU(»re niilitaiit gospel. 
India’s first task, he held, wa^- secure national 
freedom and to renew the juoplc’s faith in tneii 
ow’ii great ]ntst. h'roni the aduiinition of aliiMi 
w^ays thev niust turn to a d<^< jhm imde»'stan(hng 
of their own liistor\, ancM Ml uistloni and tra- 
ditions; for onlv from thcsi* co\dd reform, if it 
was necessary, c\'olve as a gradual process in 
organic growth. Isolated social rciorms Tilak 
regarded as su j>c‘rlicial panac<‘:is. I ruler his 
guidance the \ounger geiuM-ation enthusiastically 
and romantically turned to liulia’s past for in- 
spiration. This revaluation of standards led to a 
rapprochement of the educated Intelligentsia 
W’itli the orthodox masses, whoiti T’ilak suc- 
ceeded in drawing into the orbit of the national- 
ist movement aiul in whom he tried to instil a 
spirit of indejHMulcnce and resistance. He glori- 
fied and altcm]ited to revive the martial past by 
instituting Sivaji festivals and gymnastic clubs. 
Himself an intellectual rather than an emotional 
type, Tilak reached the masses by his <‘xemplary 
personal life, by his orthodow and by the 
jiopuLir symbolism of the Sivaji cult. Beleascul in 
1914 after six years’ imprisonment , he organized 
the home rule group, whose ])rinciplcs tri- 
umphed in tlie national congress r.'[ 19 it). Not 
only was he the father of popuku ’ndian na- 
tionalism but he also taught the movement the 
technique of agitation. In a certain sense Gandhi 
continued what Tilak had begun. 

Tilak w'as a notable scholar. The Orion; or. 
Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas (Bom- 
bay 1893) and The Arctic Home in the Vedas 
(Poona 1903) ju'csent his thairy of the origin of 
the Indian Aryans. 

Hans Koiin 

Works: Bat Gatifiadhar Tilak; 1 1 is Writm^s and 
Speeches (Madras ig22). with an appieciation by Babu 
Aurohindo Cihosc. 

Consult: Athalye, H. V., The Life of Lokamanya Tilak 
(Poona iy2i); Kofin, Hans, Gesdiichte der nattonalen 
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Beu'ef>ung ini Orient (Berlin IQ2S), tr. by M M. (irecn 
(London ig2<)) p. 372-S4, 3(>t>-gS; (iarmlt. Ci. 'P., 
An Indian (Joinmentary (ie\'. ed. London 0)30) p. i2(> - 
30; (diirol, \'alfntinf, Indian I'nrest (London igio) 
p. 40-57; Itadhaknstinan, S., in Eminent Onertalists 
(Madras 1922) p. 327 34. 

TIME SERIES. A time series is a number of 
quantitative measurements arranged in chrono- 
Itigical sequence. Sucli stait^s may distin- 
guished by the object of measurement, 1 v the 
time unit emploved in the sequence and bv tlu. 
way in wltich the period covcrctl is delimited. 

Sinc< time is a most general frame of refer- 
ence, measiirenuMits of all ty|»es may bt‘ j>re- 
sented as lime series, with specific designation 
of spece aiuI period covercLl. But it is the basic 
aim of science to estal)lish sucli relations among 
measnrai'le phenomena as woidd hold over a 
wiae artM of time and s})acc. M’he first step in 
this dir(‘Ction lies in ryperiinental control of the 
measurable ])henomena which makes it un- 
necessary for observ'ations to be identified by 
historical date*,. Thus, for example, when gase- 
ous pres.suie is measured, the fact that the 
measurement is taken on I'ebruary 13, 14, 
15, . . . SLi ccessi V c i y ct‘a .ses t o be of i rn p( > n a n c e , 
]wovided that th<‘ ex]>i‘riment has Ihhmi so con- 
trolled as to mak(‘ it po.^sible to asirrtain tlie 
timing of the factors conditioning the obsiTva- 
tions. In the resulting measurements the chrono- 
logical secjuence is preservial; and thus the array 
of figures still constitutes a time sei it s. But in- 
stead of a historical, or UTicontrr)ll(‘d, time series 
it becomes a controlled one, the seijuencc being 
in time units tdajised from th<‘ moment when the 
conditioning factors began to operate. In the 
next step of scientific arnd\sis the chi'onological 
sequenc(‘ itself is likely to be eliminated. With 
increxising control over factors conditioning his 
observations the scientist is able to (‘xpress tlie 
variations in the measurements as a function of 
some independent variable (of which lime may 
be one). 'J’hereby a stTies which originally de- 
se*ril)e‘d an ewent corifineal to specific time and 
place is transforaned into an instance of a 
broadly valid relation binding two or more 
variables. 

In the natural sciences, thanks to possibilities 
of e‘xpca’imemtal control, this translation of the 
ra"v material of expcTience into generally valid 
reflations has gone much furUher than in the 
social .sciences. With regard tu the establish- 
ment ()f widely valid relations among factors 
time serie‘s play the same role in both groups of 
scientific disciplines. Bin the possibilities of ex- 
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perirncntal control of social phenomena are ex- 
tremely limited. It is therefore much more diffi- 
cult to pass from a historical to a controlled 
secjueiice. And while lime series analysis is 
essentially a hody of indhods of interpreting a 
historical sc-ries as a congeries of changes, each 
due primarily to a speeilu* group of factors — so 
that it is j)resent(‘d as a controlled sequence — the 
resulting genuTalizations are never so inclusive 
as to fnv the investigator from reference to 
limited liistorieal j)c-rio(ls and spatial areas or to 
relieve^ him of the obligation of describing fully 
the basic raw materials, i.e. the historical time 
series, i\Ior<‘o\t‘r iIktc is marked human interest 
in tune secjuences relating to social phenomena. 
Man has a much keener interest in the history of 
his own kind than in that of other parts of the 
uni\'erse with \\hich he does not ichaitify him- 
self. Historical tirm* serit's have therefore re- 
mained and are lik<'ly to remain of greater im- 
mediate importance in the social than in the 
natural sc'iences. And so long as the social 
phenonuMia (‘ludt* ex])erimental control, analysis 
of historical tinu' series with a view to establish- 
ing general relations will oiler problems and 
necessil.ite tools significantly dilTcrent from 
those relevant to sciences which can control the 
observed phenomena. 

Of the vast number of time series available to 
the social scientist a considerable j)ortion repre- 
sent the by-]>rodiict of atlministrative activity 
rather than nuMsurements undertaken to gauge 
a precisely defined ])lu‘uomenon; and many 
others mav be delicient because of the vast 
extent ol the artM co\tM<.‘d and lack of control 
o\ er the ]du‘nomena obser\ ed . Consetpiently the 
first task in analv'/ing any time series, espe^cially 
one co\ering a long historical ])eri()d, isto ascer- 
tain uliat pr(H’is(‘l)' has been measur<‘d. b'aced 
with a row of figures labeled “}ng iron produc- 
tion in the Hnited States, 1S90-1925,” an 
analyst would do well to ascertain what exactly 
was meant by “production”; how complete was 
the coverage of the series as compared with the 
country wide total; how' much of a bias there 
may have l)een in the reporting; and how great 
were the t}ualitati\e changes in pig iron. With 
these* c|uestions ans\\ere‘d, the series may be 
evaluateti as a di‘scri}>li()n of the* institutional 
cale‘gory which it jnirports to nu'asure. But the 
significance of the nu.*asurement from the point 
of view of analytical cate-gories still remains am- 
biguous. d'his ambiguity can be dispe-lled only 
after the series has been interpreted as the prod- 
uct (d a certain segregable group of factors, i.c. 


when it has been presented as a controlled 
sequence. 

The numerous tools of statistical analysis u.sed 
in interpreting historical time series fall into tw^o 
large groups: one dealing w ith the spatial aspects 
of the series, the other dealing with their tem- 
poral aspects. Both groups of methods may be 
used separately or jointly in the transformation 
of the historical series preparatory to its final 
translation into a functional relation, invariant 
over wide stretches of time and space. 

Spatial analysis of time series is needed in so 
far as the area of reference of the historical 
records may not correspond to the functionally 
defined object of measurement. For instance, in 
order to establish the generalization sought for, 
the investigator may have to deal not with pig 
iron production but w ith the output of all pro- 
ducers’ goods; or he may find it necessary to 
segregate merchant pig iron production. Two 
statistical ywoblems may thus be involved: the 
combination of several time series into a more 
inclusive aggregate by the use of index numbers 
and the analysis of a single series into 
constituent parts, each associated with different 
independent variables, by means of correlation 

The treatment of historical series in their 
temporal aspect may best bi* understood in the 
light of three assumptions: first, that each his- 
torical time series reflects, throughout the period 
covered, the combined eflc*cts of a number of 
factors; second, that these factors may be segre- 
gated into significantly different groups, identi- 
fiable on the basis of available knowledge and 
distinguishable by the j^attern of changes which 
they produce; third, that while the various 
groiqis of forces which account for the different 
patterns of temporal changes are interrelated, 
the decomposition of historical series into these 
jnit terns is important for the study of the various 
grouj'is of forces and their interrelations and is 
preparatory to the establishment of generally 
valid relations in the sphere of social phenom- 
ena, The first assumption is self-evident. The 
second and third wdll be expounded below in 
terms of time scries analysis current in the social 
sciences. 

'rhe obvious grouping of temporal changes is 
one which distinguishes lasting from transient 
changes. This distinction appears in the most 
rudimentary attempts at time series analysis. 
When the object of interest is the “broad pic- 
ture” of a protracted period, say a century, the 
natural tendency is to convert an annual series 
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into a decennial series and then to simplify the cyclical changes; and fpr a long period the rrcws* 
picture still further by rounding out the de» enceof many turning points will raise the general 
cennial averages. These crude transfon^iations question as to the homogeneity ol the secular 
of the time and quantity units will cancel any forces at play. 

changes confined within a period of ten years Taken by itself the criterion of irreversibility 
and remove a small part even of the decennial does not provide a firm basis for tlu‘ cjtiantitative 
changes. description of secular movements. It does not 

A more precise formulation of these two enable the analyst to distinguish short breaks in 
groups of movements in time would distinguish the influence of secular factors, which might aj- 
cumulative,irre\ersible changes on the one hand pear as undulations that still lea\ e the second 
and cancelable, reversible changes on the other, differences constant in sign, from cvelical 
The cumulative, irrc' crsible changes are desig- changes, ddierefore the criterion of smoothness 
nated secular inovements or trends, can- is added. Sr.routhncss may be attained by 
cclable, reversible changes are represented by minimizing the sum of the squares ol llu* diller- 
cyclical movements of \anous types, d*stiii- enc ‘ the restrictiveness of thi> condition being 

guished by the period and regularity of the the greater tluTower the order of the dilierences 

swing: cyclical fluctuations of two to fifteen years considered. The prevalent piactise of measuring 
in length; season d \ai iitjons of :i:\ annn.J smoothness by the sum of the squares of tliird 

period; ar I what may lx* called cycles of lughly differenees renders the seeond degree pott'iitial 

irregular and on the wl > 1 (‘ hriei duration, the series an ideal limit, a higher order of dilferences 

residual changes. 'The mam problem of anaiysis would permit the line of secular movements to 
in connection with tlicse \ariom tyjies of tern- undulate rather markedly, lii this form, liow- 
]>()ral change is so to define them as to ground ever, the condition of smoothiu‘ss is too rigid; 
them lirmly in the already existing knov\ ledge of in practise departures from the rule hecoine 
social phcnornen.i; and to disc<wer a mathc- necessary. 'Thus the sum ol the squares of the 
matical expression for tliem wliicl'; would pr(»- third differences is minimi/ed, but only as one 
vide a basis for the statistical ])roccdure of dc- of the criteria of the choiet‘ of i(k‘ line. Also a 
scribing tin j>articuLir grouj> of cl 1 a nges present break in tiu* smoothness ol lh<‘ line may be al- 
in any given historical time scries. low'cd if the investigator rccogm/a‘s the exist- 

ence of .signilicantly dillerent jKOiods witli sul>- 
Tlu‘re is a certain groiij^ of social forces which stantial changes from one to the othei in tlie 
produce changes cumiikiting over a long period. congeries of secular factors. Ibnalh , there ma) 
The growth ol a nation s population, the in- he a delmite reluctance on tlie part ol the in 
cr(‘asi‘ in its fixed cajulal, the accumulation of its vestigator to present the description of secular 
skill ill tcclmical arts, all these arc expressions of movements as continuous beyond t‘ach st'gre- 
forccs wliose clfccts cumulate o\er a jRTiod ex- gable cyclical period; in that case tlie tiend is 
cceding one or two generations. Tin* ch;inges dc.scribed by a zigzag line, 

thus jwoduceil are irreversible in direction; 01 , in Although cuinulali\c changes are defined for 
mathematical language, they arc inovements purposes of statistical tlcscript ion 1 >\ rigid math- 

whose first dilfcrcnces do not change in sign. ematical attributes, a choice si ill remains among 
Such a dcscn]>tion of this bai n. .ittrihute is. a number of availai)le deseriptwe procedures. 
liow'e\er, too restrictive. In the course of a very 'The choice is facilitated by the assum}>tion of 

long period of time the factors accounting for further qiialilicalions which rcicr cither to the 

secular movements arc l)ound to produce a nature of the changes produced by sec ular fac- 

changc in the direction of the cumulation: pojiu- tors or to the eharaeter of tlie c yclic al .swings of 

lation and w cxilth cannot grow indefinitely, 'ilie various duration. As a result two broad groups of 

statistical investigator may therefore relax the methods of describing s(‘cular movements may 
definition and aj^plv the irrcwersiliility of secular be distinguished: the restrictive methods, liased 
movements to the first differences rather than to on assumptions concerning secular inovenu‘nt.s 
the original line (thus making the second dilfer- themselves- -mathcanatical curve litting, first 
cnees constant in sign). A further Ifxisening of cfifferences, tlie use of one tune series as the line 
the definition, wuth a consc'quent increase in the of sc*eular trend of another series; and the inclu- 
lunnbcr of turning jioints in die line of secular sive methods, based upon assumptions eon 
inovements, docs not appear idvisable. Fora eerning cyclical oscillations — all empirical types 
short period lliis will tend to confuse .'^ecular and of moving averages. The onlv other method 
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frequently employed, that of frtx* hand descrip- 
tion, rests upon va^ue assumptions concerning 
some characteristics of both secular and cyclical 
elements. 

Obviously thv inclusive and the restrictive 
apiu'oachcs to secular change will result in differ- 
ent descriptiofis, of which that bast‘tl upon the 
restrictive definition mav be regarded as a com- 
ponent of the congeries of movements covered 
by the wider definition. If the use of the two 
types of definitions is ])rom]ned by formal con- 
siderations only, tht‘ components resulting from 
restrictive definitions will represent nuTely ap- 
pro\imatir»ns toward a more conij^lete descrip- 
tion. Hut it this procedure is suggested bv a dis- 
tinction betwe en forces determining the various 
parts of the total secuhir e liange, the segregation 
of the two e()nstiluents of stndar movements 
becomes important, d’hus in a recent study on 
Secular Mitvcwctits in Pniducfion and Prices (by 
Simon Ku/nels, Boston 1030) an attempt was 
made to show that primary secular changes, 
whose descrijuion was based on re^striclive as- 
sumj)tions eoneerning the nature of pnaliiction 
treiuls, in various indiistrii's and various eoiiii- 
tries during the nine(<‘enth and twentieth (‘en- 
Ti:rii‘s had distinct features in common; and that 
secondary secular movements, i.e. that part of 
the total secular nuAcinent which was not de- 
scribed in tlie primary secular changes, w^ere 
largely associated with secondary secular move- 
ments in prices. 

In till* case of cyclical fluctuations appreciably 
over one year in duration then* is littU* diffieiilly 
in suggesting forces in wliieli they may be attrib- 
uted. I'luetuatious in rainfall and croj> yields, 
the unequal distribution of wealth and iueorne 
with resultant oversaving and undereousump- 
tion, the eompl<*\ relations between producers^ 
and consumers’ goods, the general element of 
iineertaiiity in the economic system and the re- 
sulting tendency on tlie part of the business 
eommunity to alternations of pessimi.sm and 
optimism, the juruliarity of the monetary and 
banlving mechanism, each and all may be sug- 
gested as factors at play. None of these theories, 
however, yields a definition precise enough for 
purjH)ses of quantitative dt'seription. 'I’hey take 
the eyelieal phenomenon for granted, its defini- 
tion, if there is one, being implicit in the e\})la- 
nation itself. Such an implicit definition is never 
exact, e\en in hypotheses which trace cycles in 
social phenomena to periodic fluctuations in 
nitural pheiH)men'i I'or tiu* connection !>ctwcen 


the resulting and the generating cycles is never 
so simple as to enable the investigator to endow 
the former with the rigid attributes of the latter. 

The attributes of cyclical fluctuations as de- 
fined in lime series analysis are as follows: re- 
versible character of the movements; rough re- 
currence, within the broad limits of Uvo to fif- 
teen y(‘ars, of the reversal in mox^cment; rough 
equivalence, in respect of magnitude of the 
change, of the rising autl declining phases of the 
movement. The first attribute is the basic dis- 
tinction disci issetl a])ovc betwx*en secular move- 
ments and all types of cyclical oscillation. 'J’hc 
second serves to distinguish cyclical fluctuations 
proper from seasonal variations and sec!ular 
movements (in so far as a reversal in movement 
may occur in the latter). The last attribute, 
which relates to groups of several cycles rather 
tliau to each cyclical swing, senes U) prevent a 
confusion of single ])hases of cyclical swings with 
short, irregular changes. Because the attributes 
cannot be tlefiiUHl more precisely, the segrt'ga- 
tion of cyclical fiuetiiations from irregular oscil- 
lations is not yet assured. If, for instance, it 
could be assumed that there is a .strict reeurrence 
(d reversal in Tuovenuiit e\ t‘rv four or five years, 
(his attribute in itself would he suflieient to dis- 
tinguish cyclical from irregular oscillations. At 
j> resent the sejxiration of cvclical and irregular 
changes can be made only by adding to the three 
spe('ifically cyclical attributes a fourth — smooth- 
iie.ss —which in this instance se^\\^s the same 
purpose as in the descri})tion of secular move- 
ments. 

Here too the various descriptive procedures 
fall into two grouj)s, according to whether they 
use a restricti\e or an inclusive definition. In 
general restrictive ilefinitions are employed not 
to describe t‘\haustively the speeifie cyclical 
swings in their historical occurrence but rather 
to decompose them into elements of possible im- 
portance from the analytical \ iewjK>iiit. The ad- 
ditional qualifieatifms of a restrictive definition 
are usually the strict periodicity of recurrence 
and the strict equivaleiiee of ])hases of rise and 
decline. As a result cyclical fluctuations are rep- 
rcsent<‘d, wfitli the lielj) of Fourier aiul periodc- 
gram analysis, as periodic symmetrical swings. 
Since historical time series do not exhibit a rigid 
recurreuet* of tin* cyclical swings, the latter can 
rarely he described by a single j)criodic series; 
they have to be j)rcsented as a compound of 
several periodic swings varying in period and in 
phase. Another type of restrictive definition is 
that involved in W. C. Mitchell’s method of 
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Studying the behavior of historical scries within 
the dates of rise and fall shown by a country’s 
business system in general. 

An inclusive description of cvelical fluctua- 
tions cannot be achieved easily without recourse 
to empirical smoothing. I’his is usually ap|)lietl 
to the deviations of the historical seric's from the 
line of secular mo\ements and has for its ]mu- 
pose the elimination of seasonal \ariations (un- 
less these have already been elitninated through 
a separate description) and of sluHttT, irregular 
disturbances. Such em]urical smoolhinp can lan- 
ploy no hard and fast criteria, unless tht‘se are 
provided bv the demarcalion of sjHvifu* cvclle.d 
swings in the original and the scle; lion of 

a rnovinit average whosi* w eiedu diagran- .rsupr, 
a smooth lineclosel\ iittin^ the c) cles as i .iiked 
off. This procedure, however d<u‘s lajt dl^pense 
with arbitrary ehanents, v'hicli an- iu\olv«‘d m 
asctTlaining the sp^'c it k twlcs in the original 
series. Aloreover the deiuarcation of sp^i Jic 
cycles makes possilale tin us(' of another method 
of isolating eyelital froin irregular i h:iTygt\s, that 
of averaging th<‘ various atlrilmtes of thec’vcheal 
fluctuations (duration, amplitude, relationship 
of phases) anil tlierehv .Miieeliiig the iriegular 
changes; but in iollovving this p«de<‘dur<‘ the in- 
vestigator runs into the ditfieidlv ol atleni]>ting 
to abstract at tlu* same time irom iht' irregulari- 
ties of the cyclical element ilsell. 

It is curious that the technii|ue ol tiiiu* series 
analysis, as it developed in the past, laid little 
emjihasis on the precise desmj'tion of pelical 
fluelualions as distinct from the irregular ele- 
ments. This is line jiartlv to tlu' iaet that the 
definition ol cyclical lliietuations is formally 
miicli le.ss jirecise than tiuit ol the other ele- 
ments; and fiartly to the reluctance so to de- 
limit the description of eyclieal fluctuations 
as to eliminate any element of change, mdess 
it is definitely proved that thi^ <‘lement is di.s- 
tinctly different from the cyeh* -d fluctuations. 
I’hus in the pa.st secular and seasonal changes 
were described preei.sely in order that they 
might he eliminated from the original time 
series, leaving the measurable l|U(^^ita, that is, 
the cvelical swings, corrected oiilv to the e.\tent 
justified bv the recognition of tlie separate 
groups of factors in operation. 1 he j^resenl 
tendency, however, is toward a more direct 
.study of cvvlical fhictuatious and their separa- 
tion from the irregular disturbances of short 
duration. Moreover there is a diTnite prospect 
that cyclical fluctuations themselves may be 
broken down into several types. One obvious 
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conclusion of a precise de.scription of cyclical 
swings is that their period and anifditudc arc 
di.stinct for different types of pbcncuiena. In 
social phenomena at large a distinction between 
major eveles of over seven years and minor 
eveles aM^raging about four vears staans to sug- 
gest itself. A groujuiig ol evcle tvpes associated 
with dillereul tv pes of secular mov emeuls is ahso 
indicated, especially in the fielil ol prices. 'Tlie 
extension of jHaiodogram analysis, at j^rcsiait 
hainperevl hv lack of reliable historical time 
series covering long ]>cri(>ds, is likclv h) result in 
a segregation of charaeteristie evele types lor 
difli^rent historical ejxiehs. Another dv'velop- 
miait of eonslderablt' promise^ is tin* liv potlu'sis 
that evelieal ihietualions aie the ju'oduct of 
eiiMiulai i<-u of raiulom ehangi-s in time. 1 he 
jiractiivd application oi this hvpf)th(‘sis might 
Ira.l t ) the inleijwrtation of varuMs tvj>es of 
vcileal fhict nations as retircting iMinuilativa* 
processes ol varying periods .uul j>atUTns ol 
ciimuLiiion. 

Seasonal variations are lliietuations renirrent 
within tMch calendar y<‘ar. This is tlieir ilistin- 
guishing fc'atiiri', although n^linenient of sta- 
tistical proc*edure has suggested a ri‘la\ation of 
tlu‘ rigiihtv of this attribute, i hus with the es- 
tablishmenl of moving sea.sonal v ariations grad- 
ual shifts in pattern and amplitude of these 
annuallv reeuriiMit cm les hav c bivn .dlowcd; and 
as short term shills in seasonal amplitude fde- 
partiire of the seasonal swing from the annu.il 
averagr) are rreogni/<.‘d, the element of re- 
currenee mav be eiMilined to the patti'rn only 
(the relative standing .it calendar units in the 
seasonal swing). 

'That seasonal variations can .scarcely be de- 
fiiKxl as strictly leiurrent swings follows also 
from a consideration ol the factors making for 
seasonality in social jdienomena. d’he essential 
generating factor, the sueei'ssion of weather and 
gr()v>th (in plants and animals) seasons, is not 
strictly repetitive from year to y<‘ar and may 
Tiianifest some movements during the period 
under analysis. More im)>ortant is the fact that 
seasonal variations in social plienoimaia reflect 
the adaptation of .social processes to both natural 
and conventional seasonal factors; and the 
mechanism of this adaptation may undergo 
rapid, if gradual, transformation because of the 
elianging technical proficiency of the social sys- 
tem. Anotlicr .source of possible changes in 
seasonality occurs in the case of historical time 
series whose constituent f^arts resfiond differ- 
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ently to the influence of seasonal factors (for 
example, a scries of total volume of transporta- 
tion or of foreign trade); in such series the shift 
in the relative magnitudes ol the components 
will result in changes of both the patteni and the 
amplitude of the seasonal swing. 

'riu' first tasK of the investigator, faced at the 
outset with a ])resumptive lack of constancy in 
seasonal swings, is to att<*mpt an approximate 
isolation of tlie seasonal element in order to as- 
certain whether or nf)t jt is variable and perhaps 
to compute a constant seasonal imlex for each 
comparatively short jHjriod. 'This preliminary 
treatment, which consists in removing the non- 
seasonal element to tlu* greatest possible extent, 
is usiiallv accomplislu'tl bv one of two methods 
lursl is the substitution of relative first dilfer- 
cnces (link relatiws) for tlu* original series; this 
prfK'edurt* eliminates a considerable part of the 
secular movemiait and some part of cyclical 
lluctiiations, especiallv if the latter are marked 
by plateaus, but it also removes some ])art of the 
se-ason.il element and mav lend to accentuate 
the short time residual disturbances. A second 
method is the transformation of the original 
series into arithmetic or logarithmic deviations 
from a moving average m vvhieli the weights of 
each of snece.ssive tvv<dve months are equal. 'J'he 
average used may be a siTn])le twx'lve-montli 
moving average, the combination of two twelve- 
month averages taken a month apart or any 
other combination satisfying the above condi- 
tion. I’liis procedure eliminates almost all of the 
secular movement and a great part of the cyclical 
lluctiiations and leaves intact the seasonal ele- 
ment and the irregular, brief changes. 

The second stage in the mea.siircment of 
seasonal variations is the search for the central 
values. Here the number of methods is de- 
termined by tlie variety of availalde averaging 
procetlures: in the case of constant seasonal 
swings the choice lies between the arithmetic 
mean, geometric mean, median, modified me- 
dian and the like; in the case of moving seasonal 
variations the stx ular movements in seasonality 
are described either by a mathematical function 
or by an empirical smooth line, d'hc grounds for 
choosing a specific procedure, aside from prac- 
tical considerations of time and liability to 
mechanical errors, are the same as those obtain- 
ing in the averaging of variables or in the de- 
scription of secular movements. 

In s(3 far as the non-seasonal elements are not 
completely eliminated in the prelirninar}' stage 
and in the averaging, a third stage becomes 
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necessary: the correction of the results obtained 
in the second stage for the remaining non 
seasonal elements, usually the secular clement. 
This IS often accomj^lished by proceeding on the 
assumption that the secular elcmeut remaining 
in the seasonal averages caii be rejmesented by a 
straight line on a logarithmic or arithmetic scale. 

A consideration of factors making for season- 
ality in social phenomena leads to the conclusion 
that there may be year to year variations in the 
seasonal element, which will be most marked in 
seasonal am]>litudc. Imr the extent to which 
social processes are allowed to rt‘flcct seasonal 
factors may vary with the cost of adaptation or 
resistance. A producer facing a seasonal de- 
mand for his output may ]>refer to run his plant 
at an even rate and .store his products to supply 
the demand in the peak season, or he may choo.se 
to vary his ]>r()duction schedule and avoid ac- 
cumulation of stock. 'The factors determining 
sueh decisions tend to move with tin* busine.s.s 
cycle; the cyclical lluctnation in business eondi- 
tions will therefore tend to ])r{Hluce changes in 
seasonal am])litiide anti to .some extent in .sea- 
sonal pattern of those series in vsliich the adajita- 
tion is controllable by the human agiait. I'hese 
year to year variations can be measured by com- 
parison of the s(*asonal change in each single 
year with tlu‘ constant seasonal index eharacter- 
i/ing the j>erif>d as a vvhok*; change in s(‘asonal 
amplitude is measunxl by the coetFicieiit of re- 
gre.ssion and change in seasonal pattern by the 
coeflicient ()f correlation. 

d’his brief summary of the numerous pro- 
cedures for describing seasonal variations is sig- 
nificant also as an epitome of tin* metliods that 
miglit have lieen used in the study of what arc 
now called cyclical fluctuations, if they could be 
defined by an attribute of recurrence within a 
rigidly fixed time unit. 

The residual changes iti time series are, as 
their very name indicates, the most ambiguously 
defined element. 'I'bey reflect any inadcxjuacies 
which have found their way into the description 
of the positively deiined constituents of a time 
scric's (secular movements, cyclical fluctuations 
and seasonal variations); and they comprise 
those irregular fluctuations which no definition 
could classify under the three types of move- 
ments listcil above. 

It is in regard to this second element of the 
residual changes that an interesting question 
arises. Obviously neither secular, cyclical nor 
seasonal changes can be interpreted as random 
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variations spread out in for significant 

correlation exists betwet'n the successive values 
in each of these three types of change. But is the 
analogy of dice throws or random drawings from 
an urn applicable to those short, irregular oscil- 
lations in time series which remain after a most 
complete description and elimination of the 
changes that are classifiable as secular, cyclical 
and seasonal? 

In the absence of any knowledge as to the 
nature of forces nhich make for these “pure/* 
irregular oscillations lliis analogy might have 
been plausible; although even then it would be 
treated as only one of many models or analogies 
potentially helpful in interpreting these irregular 
changes. But in stories dealiu'; with cconon/u' be- 
havior some tentative know jclge of tin* fort cs ..1 
play is often available. Strikes, changes in the 
law% elections, technical anj lasliion innovations, 
all tnay he identihed as rc^ ponsihie for some spe- 
cific, irregular disturbances. Tht'it' is little lusti- 
fication for discarding such knowledge hv bury- 
ing these sj^(‘ciric irregular changes in the 
anonymity of a lietjiiency ilistribution. iNlorc- 
()\TT in some economic phenomena, cspcciall\ 
speculation, there is the suggestion of a negative 
correlation between tlu‘ successive items of the 
residual changes, the departure upward tending 
to provokt a definite opposite reaction as the 
human agents come to realize the highly tran- 
sient character of the change. Wliatever the 
thetiretical objections, practical considerations 
render it dangerous to treat residual changes as 
random in character and apply to them sta- 
listieal devices originating in the analysis of 
random universes. It is diflicuit to attain an ex- 
haustive description and elimination of secular, 
cyclical and seasonal changes, and since the 
know k*dge of signiheantly dilkcent components 
of time scries changes rajiidly, there is seldom 
the assurance that residual changes do not con- 
tain some non-random patter; of temporal 
change. Residual eViangcs are best considered as 
an ambiguous combination of the remaining 
particles of secular, cyclical and seasonal ele- 
ments wuth some “purely” irregular fluctuations; 
although the forces determining the latter can- 
not be identified, in economic series these fluc- 
tuations appear significantly different from ele- 
ments entering into random frequency distribu- 
tions. 

Time series analysis is essential as a tool in the 
establishment of generally valid relations be- 
tween controllable factors and in practical at- 
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tempts to overcome difficulties raised by intrac- 
tability of nature. These aims are servetl in a 
direct and significant fashion if the segregation 
of the various types of temporal change is asso- 
ciated willi the separation of the various gioups 
of factors. 

In so far as description of secular movi inents, 
cyclical fluctuations and seasonal \ariations im- 
plies an isokition of signiheantly diflcrcnt groups 
of factors at play, the procedure mav be com- 
pared with that of a scientific cxpetimciit in 
which a groii]> of factors is segregatetl with re- 
sulting control over tlie measurements. 'I'h^ae 
can be little doubt that such experimental isola- 
tion of various grf)U]^s of factors occurs in time 
SCI i^"s analysis, 'fhis does not me.ui that the con- 
trol so exercised is as elheient as that in the 
natural scicnei' exjieriment or that the prosju-ets 
of arriving at generallv valid I'ekitioiis aiv en- 
CiAiraging. Such radiations of universal validity 
may ri<*ver l^e estahl'shcLl, but the aim shouKl be 
kept irt mind in onler to emplneize tlu‘ incon- 
clusive eliaracler of tlie jU'ocedures involved in 
time s(‘ries ;iri:dvsis. Tlie latter is important only 
for the hncKs winch it inakc‘s a\ailable ioi the 
more incliisi\e stria tine of the gi‘riei'ali/<‘d 
knowledge of s()(‘ial phenomena. A singli‘ lint* of 
secular movements, a single index of seasonal 
variations, a description of cyclical lluclii.itions 
in one lime si'rics, ihcsi' an^ oi no genci*al sig- 
nificance. Nor d(*cs the comjnitation of many 
trend lines, seasonal iiuiiccs and cyclical ciir’vt‘'. 
permit the forimilatif>n of gt‘nerall\ \aliil rela- 
tionships unless the puri'ly statistical generaliza- 
tion has l^ecn buttresseil by kianvledge of social 
phenomena derived from other sources and 
hence ex]WSssed in a form in which the factor^-' 
conditioning the relation are clearly delimited. 

In view of these considerations some ol the 
tendencies discernible in present day time series 
analysis must be regarded as imsouiid. Increas- 
ing refinement of statistical technique and ac- 
cumulation of data available loi application o{ 
this Icchniquc foster the inclination to segregate 
types of change not clearly reiliieible to any 
otherwise identifiable groups of forces and to 
accept the mere decomposition of lime series 
into arbitrarily dcfmeil constituent parts as 
highly illuminating. Related to this teiideiicy 
and reenforcing it is the unwarranted imputation 
of inferential possibilities to statistiad concepts 
borrow^ed from frei)uene\ distribution theory, 
particularly in iiitcrpnling trend lines fitted hy 
the method of Ica.st sipiares and in testing the 
goodness of description hy probable error mcas- 
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ures in general. Such inferences rooted in 
probability theory are rarely warranted when ap- 
plied to measures involved in time series anal- 
ysis; the probability technique is applicable 
only after time series analysis is completed. A 
third tendency, which must likewise meet w'ith 
disaj)proval, is that ol concentrating on one 
group of changes and treating the others as dis- 
turbing factors to be described, eliminated and 
forgotten. It is a matter of common sense ob- 
servation that the forces determining secular 
ni(»vements, segregable though they may be 
from those intliier\cing cyclical lluctuations, 
condition the latter; the same is true of the re- 
lation bt“tween v'yclical lluctuations and seasonal 
variations. A pioper analysis of time series 
should take cognizance of the correlation that 
may exist between the specitic characteristics of 
each of tlie changt‘s as they manifest them- 
selves in the historical time series. 

Time series analysis is of great jiractical value 
in a society sensiti\e to changes and attempting 
to eliminate some of them or to counteract their 
most undesirable effects. A measure of duration 
and amplitude of the various types of move- 
ments is a necessary prerequisite t(» any planned 
endeavor to iron out some of the disturbances 
which these movements represent, f'or unein- 
jdoyment in.su ranee, for public works, for the 
regulation of the banking and credit system, for 
the control of foreign trad<‘, the measurement of 
stress(‘s and strains yirovjd(‘d by intelligent anal- 
ysis of significant time series forms the only 
basis of practical planning and action. Here too 
the value of the analysis will be correspondingly 
greater, the less the analyst confines himself to 
the formal, ipiantitative results of his descrip- 
tion; the more closely his analysis is bound up 
with a complete recognition of the institutional 
framew'ork of which tin* historical time series is 
a reflection; and the more intensively it utilizes 
the available know ledge of general relations of 
social factors. 

Simon Kuznets 
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75; Bow ley, A. L., and Smith, K. ('., Seasoned Initia- 
tions in Finance, Pticcs and hidusttv, J.ondon and 
Cambridge Economic Stawice, S]>ccial .Memorandum, 
no. 7 (London T024); Donner, Otto, J.)tc Saison- 
schu'cinkungen als Ptoblem der KotijunkturforschunL;, 
Vierlcljahrshclle lur Konjurilaurforschung, Sondci- 
heft 6 (Berlin igzS); Kuznets, Simon S., Seasonal 
Wiriations in Industry and Trade, National Buretiu of 
ICcononnc Reseaich, Publications, no. 22 (New \ ork 
tU33); Persons, Warren iM., “An Index ol (iencial 
Business (.’onditions” in Beife^v of Economic Statistics, 
vol. i (igic)) iO()-2i2; Anderson, Oskar, Die Korrela- 
tionsf echnung in der Konjunkturforschung, bVankfurter 
Clesellschaft fur Konjunkturlorschung, Veroffent- 
lichungen, no. 4 (Bonn ig2g). 

TINDAL, MATIdIbAV (r. 1653-1733), Eng- 
lish deist, d'indal, who was 1‘diicatcd at Oxford 
and was a lawyer by profe-ssion, first attracted 
wide attention by his Rights of the Christian 
Church (London 1706, 3rd ed. 1707), a trenchant 
argument against the jtower of the clergy. The 
book ])rovoked so much resentment in the High 
Church j)arty that it was publicly burned, along 
with his Defence (London 1709), as a postlude to 
the Sacheverell case. TindaPs most important 
work, Christianity as Old as the Creation (pub- 
lished anonymously London 1730, 4th ed. 1733), 
the second volume of which w^as destroyed in 
manuscript by the bishop of I^ondon, marks the 
high point of the dt'istic attack on revelation and 
is generally regarded as the nio.st convincing 
presentation of the deistic view that religion 
consists wholly in morality. Since God is a 
“Being infinitely happy,” He “can require 
nothing of us, but w^hat makes for our happi- 
ness.” God s law^s therefore are immutable, and 
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a revelation can merely duplicate the re]ip:ion of 
nature, the precepts of wliich are written “on 
the hearts of men.” This \ie\v natiii*ally led 
Tindal lo a critical treatment of the Bilde as 
containini^ much that was inconsistent with true 
morality. He pointed out the ahsiirditv of trying 
to reconcile the Old and the New 'lestament, 
attacked Biblical ij^noranct^ r>f natural .science, 
questioned tlie evidential value of miracles, 
aslu‘d why tlu* Jews shouhl be ( jod’s “ fa\’oriles” 
and invei<^di(‘d iiyniinst ]>riestly accretions to the 
ori^nnai, simple religion of natiirv. Hie “Bible” 
of deism prov»,ked niort^ than one hundretl re- 
plies, includinc; (/on;. be.uv s Dej'enev (1732), 
William Law’s Hast of Kcason (1731) end Hut- 
ier’s Anahit^y <j ]\rH^i<;n ( 1 , 30). T1k‘ <.»re.C H'snit 
of the contro\ers\ v as to lead deism into 
sktqitieism. Tindel's eluei woik a]>}»vW!\Hl in 
(Ln'inan and Jdenc h dm »1 k‘ ernturv an ! is 
an imjiortant iniliKMice (»n tie* emiiinent. Tindal 
fui'therniore jnd'IislR'vI .1 nunilKa of \ i^orous 
pamphlets, iricludln;^ seseral ie detense of free- 
dom of the pr(‘.ss as well as of tb<- W hiit i^Jti- 
cl erica I partN . 

Howard Koiunsov 

(^omult: Stt'plu‘n, 1 ..•slio, \ of Ijiijlnli I'inmi’lit in 

ihc luyjitvnith ('.ctiurw 2 \'ols. ( ud td L )iKl(>n 1002) 
vol. i, p. 1 3.j -() p, jM’( iiilcrt, A. C , rntfstnul 'I'hourhf 
hrfnri- KohI (New loii) p. 21, is, KoIhm Ison, 

J. I\I., A Short Jlisloi \ of In citlioii;.A't 2 \ols. ed. 
Lomlon \ol. i), p. 1 s2, • S^"5n, 174-75, 'I'orrfV, 

N. I.,, I'oJtdirr (inJ tin Jntf^'fish ihisls (New Ilmen 
1 n.to), cs])«‘c i.ilK ( h. V , 

HKPH’Z, A]J'Ri:i) \ ON (i84()-iq3o), CNt- 
man ^rand admiral anti .statesman, d irpitz may 
Ik* considered as r(']iresentati\e ol imperialistic 
(jcrmany in its .stnio^lc for wtirKl power. As 
secretary of .state for the navy Irom to jgjf> 
he laid tht* fomulalions of tl'.c stronit (ierman 
lleet of the times belore the \\ orkl War. In this 
he was backetl bv Raiser Wildrlm 11, who.se 
general foreiitn jiolicy he in!l;u nceti; d’irpitz 
succeeded also in winninjt o\er the Reichstag to 
a vigorous naval policy. IMosl important, he was 
one of the fu’st in (dei'nian conservati\e circles to 
recognize the signiticanee of jmblic opinion and 
to mobilize it for his supjiort. "f'he Cierman navy 
associatitm, or h'lottenverein, which w'as found- 
ed to circulate propaganda for a bigger navy, 
furnished to some extent the inspiration for the 
mass movements of the Right groups m post-war 
Gemiany. 

Tirpitz’ naval program c'oncentrated on the 
fonnation of a battle ileet. d his, he believed, 
could guarantee peace because Lngland, Ger- 
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many’s rival, would not ri.sk a conflict with (ier- 
man sea power. At the beginning of me war, in 
accordance with his policy of battleship con- 
struction, he sought an immediate na\.d battle; 
but Ik* did not achieve his aims. The submarine 
warfare originally entenal upon against his w ill 
was abandoned, likew ise in contravention of his 
w ishes, 'riiis mode of na\al warfare, which (ier- 
inany W'as not ecjuipped to carry out succes.s- 
1 Lilly, resulted only in .slight g.iins and stirred up 
vigorous objections on the jvirl of the neutral 
fiowvrs. d'irpitz’ withdrawal from office followed 
in ipiD. 

in n;i7 'Tirpitz becaim* head of the (ierman 
I A/rr/d/nh/n/?//'/ (Putt iotie front), which agitated 
lo '! pnhc” ol annexations and in particular de- 
maiulvd (ierman dominion ovei the Belgian 
coa t. Alter the war he was a memlK*r of parlia- 
Tm*nt on tho (ierman Nationalist j’larty ticket 
ami playial an influential political rolt* behind 
the scenes. 1 lindenburg's willingness to .stand 
foi the }>resiJencv was in great ]iart ilue l() the 
influence of 'J'irqfltz. A man w ith an exceptional 
talent for o/ganization, 'Tirpitz po.s.sessetl a gift 
for jioliiies which was rare among the ( iennan 
pre-war miiilary caste. Ills clever parliamentary 
negotiations and his books te.stify to his special 
ability in the art of ]>ersuasion. 

SicMi'Ni) Nri:MAN\ 

Pofiti'd/ir I)()hinnvnt<\ z o>K. (Stiittc.u't and 
Hamburg 1925 -at)). 

('.ofiMih: 'I’jrpitz, A. VDO, JCrinntrnniun (l,ei))-.u lum), 
ti. a*. A/v M('inon\, 2 \nls. (London loiu), Kfhr, t, , 
Silildditfloffi nhiiti niuf J\n Icifuifilih, 1 1 isioi isi lu’ Stu- 
dk-n, vol cwui (Ikilin n)} 0 )\ I . is, .Sidnvv Ik, ’J'h'' 
Oiioius of Ifii- II'o//i/ War, 2 S'oh.. (zml tlI. Nvw ^oIk 
n;30); ll.illin.mn, 1 l.ins, I ht IT<i' zum lirutSiht^Ti 
Sihhu htjiottniluin (Siuttj^Mrl IU33). 

'TISZA, IS'IA'AN iqiS), Hungarian 

statesman. Stej'>hen 'Tisza was the son ol Kalman 
'Tisza. Although he was niised to the peeragv^ by 
the king he remained like his lather a typical ex- 
ponent of the gentry. 'Twice prime minister and 
once }iresident ol tlie laivver llousi*. he con- 
tinued in all essential I’loints tlie system of his 
father. But the safeguarding ol the Dual 
Constitution atul the strong develojinient of tlie 
army came to he resented not oidy by the dis- 
inherited inajority but by a growing grouj) of tlu* 
privileged Magyar elas.ses tlu*ins(‘l\ es, who clam- 
ored violently for the indi'pvuidenee ol tlie Hun- 
garian armv and (‘('ononuc lilts An increasing 
indu.strial proUdariat supported by a group ol 
intellectuals was deminuling miiv(*rsal siillrage 
Turther, the agrarian problem with the enor 
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iTM)iis emigration it involved was alarming the 
better elements of the population. At the same 
time 'Fis/a with other spokesmen of the agrarian 
aristocrats set out to push the country into a 
customs war with Serbia, which became one of 
the chief causes of the W{>rl(l War. Finally, re- 
sistance of the national minorities became more 
conscious, and their younger intellectuals suc- 
ceeded in establishing direct contact with Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, who feared the policy of 
the Magyar oligarchy as a menace to the mon- 
archy’s survival. The pseudo-parliamentary sys- 
tt'in did not work because the opposition’s more 
active elements began to use obstructionist tac- 
tics against Vienna’s military claims. For 'Fisza 
there was no escapt; from this situation, for the 
forces ol national chauvinism could be balanced 
oidy by the peasants, the jiroletariat, the radical 
intellectuals and the national minorities, and 
these were exactly tlu: groups which he dreaded 
even more than the nationalists. Under these 
circumstances d'isza crushed the opposition by 
disregarding parliamentary rules (November, 
1904), an action which led to tUTnultuous re- 
sistance, so great that he lost his majority, and 
Vienna was again con spelled to experiment with 
open absolutism. After a short compromise be- 
tween Vienna and the national ojipositiori 'Fisza 
regained power, again supj)ressed opposition by 
armed force (June, 1912) and remained dictator 
of Hungary. 'Fhe World War mad(‘ his p(»sition 
even stronger; after a short jH‘riod of hesitation 
he supported it passionately, and he .seemed to 
be the only “strong man” of the ramshackle 
empire. When the war situation became worse, 
the new emperor Karl rc-alized that Tisza’s oli- 
garchic policy maile iinpo.ssible the remolding (T 
the monarchy into a fctlcration of its nationali- 
ties. He asked 'Fisza to introduce a universal 
suffrage law; but 'Fisza resigned, since the chief 
j'jurpose of his entire policy was to maintain the 
rule of the nobility anti the exclusive Magyar 
character of the country. As a ctdonel he went to 
the front; simultaneousb he did all he could to 
hinder the new government ’s efforts to introduce 
universal suffrage. In September, J918, the 
emperor sent him as lumio rejoins to solve 
the South Slav tpiestion. 1 instead of peaceful 
negotiations, six weeks before the linal collapse 
of the monarchy, 'Fisza “lashed his horseman s 
whip against the memorandum [of the Jugo- 
slavs], which he tenned a stupidity.” When on 
October 17 he announced in parliament, “We 
have lost the war,” he gave the tirst signal for the 
dissolution of the monarchy. Popular nassion 


was so aroused against him that on October 31. 
the first day of the revolution, he was killed by 
riotous soldiers. 

Oscar Jaszi 

Workr. Osszes munhdi (Collected works), vols. i-vii 
(Uudapest 1923-33). His Magyar agrdr-politika has 
been translated into (ierman as IJngarische Agrar- 
po/itik (Leipsic 1897). 

Cnmult: Steed, H. W^, Thr Hopshurg Monarchy (4th 
ed. London 1919); Sosnosky, von, Die Politik im 
llahshurgcrrru hf\ 2 vols. (Berlin IQ12 13); Jjiszi, O,, 
Die Krise dcr ungarischen \"erfassung (Budapest 1912); 
Szekfii, Hyula, ifdrom Jiemzcdck fj’hree generations) 
(3rd cd, Budapest 193a); Biid, V., Dcr Zerfall 
( )sterreichs^ 2 vols. (Vienna 1922-24); Jaszi, ()., 
Magyariens Schuhi ? /;// r/r//v ,SV/////e (Munich 1923), tr. 
by K. W. Dic'kcs as Revululinn and (Jounter- Revolution 
in Hungary (London 1924); Redlich, Knipcror 
P'ran(i\ yoseph of Austria (I.ondori 1929); Cdaise- 
Horstenau, I'., von, Die KatastropJie (Zurith 1929), tr. 
by 1 . !■'. I-). IVIoirow as The (Jollapsc of the Austro- 
Hungarian Rntpire (London 1930); Jas/i. O., The 
Dissolution of the llahdiutg Motiarrhy (Chicago 1929), 
Asztalos, M., and Peth(), S., A magyar ncmzet 
tdrlnu'te (History of the Hungarian nation) (Budapest 
1933 )- 

'FISZ.A, KALMAN (1830-1902), Hungarian 
statesman. In the first jieriod of his political 
career I’isza was an ardent advocate of Hun- 
garian indepeneienee. I le rejc‘cted the Dual Con- 
stitution created by Deak, and in i8(>8 he com- 
mitted his party to the realization of a separate 
Magyar anny, an independent diplomacy and a 
distinct financial system. His agitation made the 
position of the Deak party difficult. Later, how- 
ever, he realized tliat against the overwhelming 
power of the dynasty there w^as no chance for 
succe.ss; and in 1875 he openly abandoned his 
j)rineij>lcs and entered with his followers into the 
jiaity of Deak, forming a union called the 
Liberal j^aity. In the same year he became prime 
minister, founding a political system which re- 
mained virtually dominant in Hungary until the 
end of ilic monarchy. The liberal traditions of 
the Dcak-F(")tvos era were pushed more and 
more into the background, and the so-called 
Liberal party assumed a distinctly conservative 
and even reactionary aspect. Tisza’s party could 
he called liberal only with regard to its policy 
toward Jews, who constituted the commercial 
and financial personnel of the system. When the 
antisemitic current ran high in 1882, Tisza’s 
government suppressed the movement. Other- 
wise his system meant the satisfaction of four 
fundamental interests. The first consisted of 
maintenance of the Dual Constitution in ac- 
cordance with the desires of the emperor and 
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leading Viennese circles. The second involved 
the safe^ruardin^ of the latifundist predorni- 
nance, since under the ruleof this“liheralisni”as 
many tailed estates \\’ere created as under two 
centuries of feudalism. In the thiril place 'I’is/.i 
set out to protect the wealthier middle nohilit\ , 
known as the “gentry,” to whosc‘C_'al\ inist t^roup 
lie himself heloti^md. As the inajoritv ol the 
gentry Avere unable to adapt themsekes t»» the 
new coTn])etitive economic svsttan, many lu- 
came bankrupt, refusinjj: to enter industrial nr 
commercial activities. The inlluential public 
positions were regarded as monojiolies of the 
gentry. In the fourth placi he establishetl the 
national unity of' the country by a pohev of 
Magyarization and evclusi^ n <d‘ national mi- 
norities from j^articipation in j>o\\cr. 'The '1 is/ i 
system put the liberal nalionaliK law of iKsik- 
kdtV()S out of practise aih' losttaid a spu;t o| 
Magyar jingoism . As the o\ eru helming majoi ‘.tv 
of tlie inhabitants wen* hs victims, the svstem 
could be maintaint’d onlv bv the Tiiosl rigid p.uty 
machiue. In fai't no opjiosition e( u.Ul twer com- 
pete witli the governmental party <it ele' lions, 
because the 'Tis/a system eonlrolleii the great 
majority of the constitueneies ihroiigli an anti- 
quated electoral 1-ivv, by administiMtivc pressure, 
if necessary by ojhmi eorrujuion and In tiu* use of 
the arinv'. 'The supporters of tlit system enjoved 
all inlluential positions and publie favors. As it 
e.xcluded tlie eoojveration of the nationalities it 
assumed in the international held a grouingiy 
anti-Slav teiideiKT. Thus Hungary becanie a 
stanch siipjiort<*i of tlie Austio-I lungarian- 
(ierman Alliance. Vet Magvar nationalism itself 
became dissatisfied with the Dual Constitution, 
and after iSSo the fight for an indejieiulent 
Hungarian army and for an econoniit system 
became more veliemenl. W/aried by these 
struggles in the year 1890 Tisza resigned the 
presidency of the council and retired into 
private life. 

(JscAR Jaszi 

Consult: Kakay, A. 1 ., Kdlwdn, politikoi vlct-cs 

jellcnirajz (Kalman’s political lilc and cliaraclei) 13rd 
ed. iJudape.sl 1H7S); \’isi, Imre, I'lszui Kdhium 
(I\iZsony 1SS5); Busbach, IVtci, ./^ utoha (it I he 
last five years) (Budapest iS^s); (irat/, ( .ustav, Tivzu 
Kdhndn (Budapest moa); S/ekUi, (»yijla, JIdrom 
Jicmzfdck ('I’hree geneialions) (U'd cd. Budapest 
1934); I'cthd, S., \ ^dd:.u>^tdl 'ryianonu^ (An e.vpianation 
of Trianon) (Budapest i(ia^>); Kedlith, J., hnipcror 
Francis Joseph of Austria (London maej); I'.isenniann, 
Louis, Lc fonipromis auslro-honu.)i)is dc iSf*/ (Bans 
1904); Asztalos, A'L, and Petho, S., . / Mmtvar ncnizzct 
turthivta (llistcjry of the Hungarian nation) (Budapest 

1933)- 
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TirCIH'NER, EDWAKT) BRADFORD 
(i<Sb7 1927), American psychologist. 'Ihtchener, 
who was e nsidered by many as leader in the 
lhiit<‘d States of the (icrman mental istie ..ehool 
of psychologv , was an Oxford graduate anti 
throiigluiut his life a British -.iibjt'et. He studied 
tlie new e\[''‘rimentaf psychology at keipsie 
nutler W undt aiul came mimediatel\' alterwartl 
(1*^92) to C oriK‘ll I niversitv in .\nierica, where 
he spent tlie remainder of Ins life, <lcvoting 
hiin.selt to till' eslaldishment ol psyt hology as 
an e\T't‘rimentaI science anti to the dev elt>pment 
ol a systemaiie v itwv of psyehoIogN' as a seienee 
ol eoir eioiis phtmomena. 

d’lleheiH f ’s chamjiionsliip ol experlinenUdism 
ill p ' choloev led him to write tht‘ four volumes 
of his ermine Fxlirrimcntai l\\'t hoinry (2 vols., 
Nt‘vv \ Ork £(joi oq) as laboratory matiuals. 
'rh<‘se books remleretl leasilde the ollcring of 
psyidiolfigica) lahor.ilory courses in .\meriean 
universities and tlius htdpetl to establish the 
status of psychology as a science. 

T’ltehener ntw er regartled himself as a mem- 
ber of a recognized school of psychology; nev'er- 
theless, iiy his tipposilion to llu* tlominant tieinls 
in .\merlcan jisychologv anti by bis abdity anti 
seniority be became the leatler of the eonsiM'va- 
tive American minority, which heltl to the belit f 
that eonseiousiies.s is tlu* sole or principal sub- 
ject inatler of psychology. I'hiis 'rittlumer ’s 
uniiaiuetl schoid o])]>()seti the fimelionalisin of 
James anti Dewey with a “structuralism,” the 
behaviorism of W atson with an “inliosptrlion- 
ism,” and animal jisyehologv, jisychoanalysis, 
the mental tests and applied j^syeiiology with 
disdain. 

Originally (from iS9f) to 1915) Tilcl.cner’s 
dtietrine of consciousness w'as tliat all mental 
phenornetia art* reducible tt) three kinds of sen- 
sory, eieinentarv mental processes: sensation, 
image and feeling, 'i’lius his systematic contri- 
butions consist chielly in his establishment of 
feeling as an iiulejn'iitlent mental process, liis 
reduction of attention to the sensory attribute 
of clearness and his combating ol tlie new doc- 
trine of imageless thought in favor of a sensory 
theory of thinking. I^ater he shifted his empha- 
sis in descriptive analysis from the mental 
processes to their attributes, and still later he 
came to regard these attributes as general di- 
iiicnsions of con.sciousness. His view at the time 
of his death seems to have been that conscious- 
ness can he ilescrihed with resjieet to the ilimcn- 
sions of (juality, intensity, exteiisity, prolensity 
(the temporal dimension) and attensity (the 
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dimension of clearness which varies with atten- almost exclusively to the colonial plantations., 


tion). 

Titchener, who cultivated no formal school 
of psychology during his lifetime, left no school 
after his death. Ilis views, however, have con- 
tinued to provide a fulcrum for almost all that 
phase of American psychological thought which 
is directed against the behavioristic, the func- 
tionalistic and the practical trends that in gen- 
eral characterize American psychology. Recently 
Gestalt psychology, imported into America from 
Ciermany, has been replacing the Titchenerian 
conc(‘pts as tlie rallying ground for the men- 
tahsts. 

Edwin G. Boring 

Other important workv. Lectures on the Elementary 
J^sycholoi^y of PWliriff and Attention (New York iyo8); 
LerturrK on the Experimental Psyt holofjy of the Thought- 
l*ron sses (New York J0O(>); A Text-Hook of Psychol- 
ogy^ 2 vols. (New York igog-io); Systematic Psy- 
chology: Prolegomena y ed. by 11 . P. Wdd (New York 

Cornult: Boring, E. (/., A History of Experimental 
Psydiology (New York iy2<>), especially p. 402-13, 
428 -2(^, and in Amert< an Journal of Psychology ^ vol. 
xx.xviii (1^27) 4S9-506; Ilcidhreder, Edna, Seven 
Psychologies (New York J933)p. 113-51. 

'J'OBACCO. 'I'hc inhaling of smoke from burn- 
ing herl.)s had already been a part of medical 
practise in mi'diaeval Europe when explorers 
brought tobacco from America to the Old World 
to be smoked for jdeasure. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century the custom of smoking to- 
bacco spread through western Imrope and later 
throughout the world.. Wonderful curative prop- 
erties were claimed for it, and in spite of oppo- 
sition from both secular and church authorities 
the habits of smoking and snuff taking soon 
took firm root. During Elizabeth’s reign smoking 
was ])ractisetl at the court and in polite society 
and thus l>ecame popular aiul respectable in 
Eaigland 'Phe efforts of James I and Charles I 
to discourage it were unavailing; tlieir edicts 
against its cultivation on English soil, which 
were issueel more to increase customs revenues 
than for the benefit of Virginia planters, were 
commonly ignored. Under Cromwell the at- 
tempt to suppress the growing of tobacco in 
England was only halfhearted. But the drastic 
decline in price, coupled with greater vigilance 
on tlie ]>art of the later Stuarts, brought about 
the end of toi)acco cultivation in England by the 
la.st ilccadi' of the se\enteenth century. Imports 
of S})anish tobaci'o were virtually prohibited by 
higii tariffs and the Einglish market was devoted 


'J'he prohibition in 1621 of colonial shipments to 
any country except England, and later Scotland, 
was persistently evaded. 

Tobacco growing by English colonists had be- 
gun at Jamestown in 1612. Tobacco proved 
to be the colonies’ only profitable export. Trade 
with Great Britain soon reached large propor- 
tions; exports increased from 20,000 pounds in 
1618 to 500,000 pounds in 1627, to 7,000,000 
pounds in 1663 and to 35,000,000 pounds annu- 
ally by the end of the century. Rapid as was the 
growth of tobacco consumption in luirope, the 
flooding of the markets with leaf from Virginia 
and Maryland together with heavy import duties 
in England brought a speedy fall in price. From 
55 cents a pound in 1618, the price dropped to 
3 cents in 1664; even lower prices were recorded 
<Iuring the next hundred years. Legislation de- 
signed to fix prices and to re.strict acreage met 
with little success. In spite of the low j>rices 
the planters of Virginia, Maryland and the Caro- 
linas persisted in depending on tobacco for their 
export crop, although the kings and colonial 
governors .sought to encourage more varied 
agriculture in these areas. Wars and severe de- 
pressions in England somctiiiK‘s forced a meas- 
ure of diversification, but with the first imi)ro\ e- 
ment in the market th(‘ areas planted to tobacco 
again increased. Although tobacco did not kaid 
itself to cultivation in large tracts it was impor- 
tant to have enough forest land to allow^ for 
constant change from old fields to new ones, 
since tobacco rapidly exliausted the soil and 
abundant labor meant that new acres could be 
brought continually into use. Negro slavery had 
little to do with the early extension of tobacco 
culture in Virginia; there were three white 
servants to each Negro slave as late as 1671, 
and both were greatly outnumbered by frc'emeii. 
During the eighteenth century, however, large 
planters in the south came to rely more and 
more upon slave labor in tobacco growing. 

In the Connecticut valley tobacco was grown 
during the seventeenth century, although it w^as 
of little importance as an export crop until after 
1800. Southeastern Pennsylvania became an 
important center for the cultivation of cigar leaf 
early in the nineteenth century. With the settle- 
ment of Kentucky and Tennessee the area of 
tobacco growing was extended west of the Appa- 
lachians, and for many years Kentucky vied 
W'ith Virginia for leadership in production of 
leaf. Tobacco planting began in Ohio, Mi.ssouri 
and Florida early in the nineteenth century. 
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Although less than i percent of the crop area 
of the United States is now devoted to tobacco 
culture, only five or six crops exceed tobacco 
as sources of gross income to farmers. Tobacco 
requires more intensive cultivalion than any 
other widely grown farm crop. 'The area planted 
to tobacco by the average farmer is small — 
4 or 5 acres; yet for thousands of farmers in the 
upper south of the United States it is the main 
if not the only cash eroji. In the piedmont and 
in Kentucky and 'rennessee the characteristic 
grower of tol)aceo is the small owner-farmer or 
the farmer with one or two tenants; ]>iit along 
the Atlantic coastal plain the piTcentage of ten- 
ancy on farms is very liigh: ^5.6 percent of tlu^ 
farms of Virginia are operated bv tenants 43 5 
percent in Is]orth Carolina, ^4.5 percent in Sonll) 
Carolina and bb.b })ercent in ( Georgia 'The pro- 
p<)rtion of tobacco farms operated b^’ JMegroes 
is likewise veiy higi) in the.a^ states: 25.7 pen ent 
in Virginia, 2S.3 percent in Nortli (\in)lina, 3(;.b 
percent in South Uarolina and 41.9 f>ercei 1 in 
Georgia. 1 lepcTulence on merchant credit is h<Te 
very common, with high rates f)l interest ailding 
to costs of production whlcli would be heav\ 
ev(‘n on a cash basis, since much lertili/er must 
bv" u.sed on the hnul in this area. 'The luevailing 
method of marketing tobac(”f) of the cigarettt* 
and exf>ort tvj)es is the auction, a means which 
seems to have fostered the ('oncent ration of 
pr)wer in tlu' hands of the few great buyers — 
larg(‘ American and British manufacturers and 
the European governmenial corjxirations —who 
dominate the leaf market, hdforts to unite grow- 
ers for }»ur])oses of coo]HTati\e mark<*ting and 
production control have had only brief successes; 
outlireaks of violence, as in the Night Riders 
episode in 1905 oh in Kentucky, have some- 
times marked th(*se attemjits. Vigar leaf is com- 
monly soUl at tlie grower’s barn or contracted 
for by tlu‘ buyer before the cro , is harvested, 
(irown largeb in the northern its culture 

jirc'sents few of the problems of tenancy and 
merchant creilit which charac*teri/e the growing 
of cigarette and export types of tobacco. In 1933 
as a j)art of its agricultural relief program the 
United Slates government undertook to secure 
the consent of tobacco growers to control acre- 
age in exchange for a bonus to be paii.1 out of the 
proceeds of the processing tax. 

In the years just prior to the American Revo- 
lution exports to Great Britain had amounted 
to about ^100,000,000 annually. The trade suf- 
fered during the wars with England and the 
Napoleonic w'ars, and exports did not again 
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reach this level until after 1840. A fairly steady 
increase in exports continued thereafter, hut 
only after 1S70 did they regularly exceed /[200,- 
000,000 a year and ordv after 1 9 1 S , /’4ou,oo'j,ooo 
annually. The reason for this retailed rale of 
growth of exjxirt trade l<iv in part in the iiiereas- 
ing domestic manufactures of tolxiceo products. 

As early as 1732 tohaeeo fa<‘tories existed in 
Virginia, and snufl and smoking tolxieeo soon 
hceame relatively important manufaetures in tlie 
colonies. During the i7()o’s about So,ooo pounds 
of snufl wer(‘ manufactured annuallv. Manu- 
factured tohae( o was put in sju-eial packages 
with a trade label by a Baltimore liriu as earlv 
as 1786. Jb' iNio cigar making li«ui de\ c-lopetl 
froc' a household to a shop iiKlustrv m t’on- 
neetnut, Kentuckv and probably other jxirts of 
tiieeountr\ . New ( )rieans witli 400 cigar makers 
in t.Si2 sohl Its product in cities as far north as 
Buffalo. During llu* sceoiul (juartiT of tlu^ cen- 
tury Essex county, ^lassaehusetts, IMulad(‘l]d)ia, 
Eynchhurg aiu* Riehmoiul heeanu' important 
eent<*rs for cigar making. Betwet'ii 1S40 and 
i<S()0 the gross \alue of tohaeeo manufaetures 
increased fivefohl; at tlu^ laltir date it <‘\-* 
eeeded $30,000,000, cigars aec'ounting for one 
third aiul manufactured tobacco for the re- 
mainder. A single* factory in St. laiuis (‘inplosed 
500 workers in the maniifaeture of }*Iug ami lux* 
cut tobacco and in the jireparalion of Ii*af for 
export. 

Prior to tlx* Uivil War, liowexer, cigar making 
was not ivpieallv a large* scale* iiuhisirv, nor was 
tobacco manufaeture* e*\ehisl\c*ly so. d’he typical 
cigar shoj> was the <*stablishnx'nt of an ownc*:- 
W'orker, who bought his k*al, maele* his cigars 
anel .sold iheni locally. A common tV}K* of to- 
bae’co fae*tory, e‘spe*eially in the* planting re*gions, 
was tile fanner’s barn, w}x‘re haiuis woulel lay 
tlx* eiire‘el tohaeeo on long tahle*s, lieat it with 
flails anel rake* it ove*r se reens, sacking that w hich 
jiasseel through and ivworking the remaiiuler. 
Marketing was eepially simple; the* entre*pr(‘neur 
W’oiilel loael his bags into a wagon and jourix'V 
through tlx* surreiundiiig country , selling or bar- 
tering his wares. 

d’he Internal Rewenuc Law eif 1862 impost*d 
a tax u]x)n cigars and reejiiired the boneling of 
the factories, a burden wLich the small shops 
found difheult to bear. 'I'lie iutroelnction of 
the mold in 1869 made division eif labeir in cigar 
making cconeimical and ine'reaseel somew hat the 
advantage of the larger over tlie smaller shops. 
During the decade that followed the cigar indu.s- 
try experienced tremendous growth through 
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larifl protcclioii aiul swing of fashion lowarJ 
cigar smoking, and the factory system became 
firmly established. Meanwhile tlie manufacture 
of chewing aiul smoking tobacco and snufl had 
been shifted ra[)idly to the factoiies, stimulated 
by tile (.Ie\eIo]>ment of machinerv for cutting, 
pulveri/ing and sacking; by llie discovery and 
dev^elofinieiit of a new and \ery pojHilar tyj>e of 
leaf, the ^‘bright soutluTii”; and b\ the e\]Kin- 
sion of the market througli national aiKertising 
and improved transportation. kVotn an average 
of 30 workers per establishment in iStio the 
number rose to 40 in (h) in iSSo anti ji) 

in i(S()0. It declined to in itioi; and 74 in 

1921 anti rose again to (^2 in njV- 

After its aj^jK^araticc following ihe C’ivil War 
the manufacture t>f cigarettes rose frt>m 1,750,- 
000 in i(Sb() to over 400,000,000 in icScSo anti 
over 1,000,000,000 in 1.S.S5. 'J'he cigarcile ma- 
cliine, which finally became established in the 
early t<S(So’s, turnetl tiul 100,000 a day (expert 
hand rtdlers could hardly cxceetl 2500) and re- 
duced the cost t)f manufacture in one case from 
96 tt) S cents a thtiusantl. An extensive atker- 
tising campaign on the part of the large manu- 
facturers promoted the prothict. 

To obviate an increasing bitterness of com- 
petition the American 'JV)bact:o C.'omjiany was 
formed in i<S90 by the merging tif 5 concerns 
under the leadership t)f James B. Duke, and 
during the two decades that followed tht' history 
of the tobacco intlustr}^ was largely the liistory 
of this trust. At the time of its formation it had 
fully 90 jHM'cent of the total cigarette business 
of the country, and to insure its continued domi- 
nance it acquired exclusive control of the best 
cigarette making machine then in us(x Adverse 
decisions on j>alent cjuestions in t<S 95 took away 
this advantage, but a vigorous jiolicy of pur- 
chasing competitors was ailopted and by itSqq 
the American Tobacco C’oinpany was turning 
out 95 percent of the cigarettes produced in the 
United States. 

Meanwhile in a strenuous and costly effort to 
obtain similar dominance in the field of plug 
manufacture the American Tobacco Company 
encountered the opposition of the Union 7 V)- 
bacco Cornjiany, formed by a group of rival 
capitalists who had ac(|uirt‘d control of the most 
important independent manufacturers. The two 
combinations merged in 1899. Subsequent pur- 
chases by the trust brought its share of the 
output of the Ibiited States to 75 percent or 
more of all tobacco products with the exception 
of cigars. Since machinery for cigar making had 


not yet been developed to a jKiint wheie the 
large concern had a decisive advantage over the 
sma'l one, the tiust was never able to control 
more than one sixth of tlii‘ total output of cigars, 
its efforts in ll)is direction were relaxed after 
1905, the three }>receding years having shown 
losses iii cigar manufaclure. In order to gain 
increased control of the retail ntarket for tobacco 
products, especially cigars, the trust acquired 
the United Cigar Ston's Company in 1901 and 
soon became the most important single dis- 
tributor of tobacco )>roducls. In J907 it re])orLed 
(with its subsidiaries) 392 storivs, with annual 
sales amounting to over S 12,000,000. By stimu- 
lating sales through jnemiums and by pushing 
the .sale of trust products it initiated the devel- 
opments which arc* making chain store systems 
the dt)muianl factor in tobacco marketing and 
are diminishing the importance of the once 
familiar tobacco shojv 

During the deca.de following its formation the 
trti.st (.‘slablishtal a substantial foreign bnsine.ss, 
especially in cigarettes, aiul mannf iciuring prop- 
erti(‘S were .leqnired in siw eral foreign eonntries. 
In KjOi a larga* J’aiglisli eonqianv, the Ogdens, 
Ltd., was purcha.sed, and the trust locked horns 
with a powerful British combination, the Im- 
perial Tobacco Coinpam . A brii'f period of 
severe competition ensneil, ending in ii)02 with 
an agreement which reserved to each its home 
market and turned over to a jointly owned cor- 
poration, the British- Xmerican 'Tobaceo Coin- 
puTiy, the foreign trade of both eoinbinations. 

As a result of the eh.mges that took j)laee in 
the corporate structure of the trust, some of 
which a})])ear to liave invok etl deliberate manip- 
idation in the interests of an insid(‘ ring, a new 
American 'I'ohacco (Jompanv was formed in 
October, 1904, in which (lo jwreent of the stock 
w'as held by seven men, two estates and one 
hank. In this exeessivt'ly eapitali/ed company 
was eenlrahzed the control of the numerous 
corporations which comprised the trust, with 
total assets of approximateiv ^200,000,000 and 
with earnings of 17 or jS percent. 

In 191 1 the Supreme C’ourt declared the cor- 
poration to be a combination in restraint of 
trade and ordered its dissolution. 'J'he plan 
arrived at provided for a division of the assets 
of the company among fourteen corporations, 
in sue!) a way as to preehide the control of any 
one c(*mpany in any of the chief branches of the 
industry and to jirevent tlie twenty-nine indi- 
viduals who were defendants in the suit from 
holding collectively a majority of the stock in 
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any of the new companies. Restrictions dcsij^necl 
to prevent the continuance or revi\al of the 
practises which had been found objectionable in 
the trust were imposed iij'^on the several com- 
panies and their stockholders. Since the latter 
had acquired so large a proportion of the total 
business in tobacco products, except cigars, it 
was inevitable that the successor eom]>anies 
should start with a tremendous acKantage over 
the independent eompanies. They hav<‘ since 
maintained this advantage, d'he four large com- 
panies W’hich succeedt‘d to the trust's business 
have handled nine tenths or more of the coun- 
try’s total cigarette busim^ss in the Yeai>. since 
the dissolution of the trust, and their dominance 
in the production of chewing; and sni(*kiug to- 
bacco has been nearly as great, 'j'iie lour Ci>iu 
panics combined made a r<‘1urn on tlieir net 
investment in excess of lo pereent dr.ring « ach 
of the years 1915-32 inclusivt' <iiul llx^ raf<- of 
return rose steadily untl' 1931, wluai it reached 
16 percent. Th<‘y ha\e maintained and oen 
advanced the prices of their pnaliu ts ii^ spile 
of falling j^roduction costs. 'Tlieir ju ice jiolieies 
have been strikingly uniform, ])articularlv since 
the World War. The ]>restige of their kadmi: 
brands has been luaiiitaiiied by enormous ex- 
penditures on advertising, wliich h.ive made il 
exceedingly difhcull for other companies with 
financial resources too limited to allow them tlie 
necessary advertising budget to oiler .serious 
competition. C'harges haw bet'n made and par- 
tially sustained by exideticc uiKurtbed hy the 
Federal d^rade Commission in 1922, that the 
great tobacco eonij^anies ju'ac tised c<)lIusion in 
the buying of leaf as well as in tlie s.ale of their 
products. coinniissioTi’s leconuncndatious 

for remedying the situation in tin* iiulustry were 
not acted upon by the Depa.'tinenl of Justice, 
because it was alleged that the j^ractises com- 
plained of had been aliandoiuxl. j jowever, it is 
vigorf)Usly contended by tlie tois.cco fanners 
that such practi.ses are still prevalent. 

Cigar niaimfacturing was long a field in which 
the advantages of large .scale ]>roduction and 
extensive advertising were insuHicient to bring 
any distinct trend toward centralization. But 
soon after the World War an automatic machine 
for making the complctt* cigar was ]>crfcctcd; 
wdthiii ten years the number of cigar factoiies 
had declined 50 percent, and large factories 
w^hich each j)rodiiced annually over 40,000,000 
cigars had increased their combined share of the 
country’s total output from one sixth to over 
one half. During the post-war decade the con- 
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sumption of cigars gradually declined; chewing 
tobacco lost in popularity and smoking tobacco 
barely helil its own. C'igarette consumption, 
however, grew at a phenomenal rate; in 1930 
over 123,000,000,000 cigarettes were manufac- 
tured, ii\e times as many as in any |>re-war year. 
Of the 7<So,ooo,ooo jxiimds ot leaf tobacco con- 
sumed in manufacturing in 1(^30, about 44 j>er- 
ceiit went into cigarettes, about iS jicivent into 
cigars and 3S percent into inanufartured to- 
bacco, which includes smoking and chewing 
tobacco and snulf. 

Labor in the American tobacco industry lais 
been organized in two unions, botii alhliated 
with the American lA-deratiori of Labor. T’be 
'Tob icco workers’ international I nion, organ- 
ized !n jS(>5 lyv a grou]^ often local trade unions 
which had been directly aililialtxl witli tlu' A. F. 
of L., claims jurisdiction over the workers in all 
blanches of tobacco m.inufacturing c\ci‘j>t cigar 
making; the lattci '.ranch is claiiiuai by the 
(/igar Makers' liUcnuuional I Inion, organized ii\ 
1X64 after the lailuri' of several attemj'ts to bring 
seatlen-d lo'-ils togelluu'. d'he former union, 
faced b' one ol the most jxiwerful trusts of the 
limi‘, was unable to m.ikt‘ much lie.ubvay lor 
sc\eral decades. 'I’rade agreements with inde- 
pendtait eoiiipanies were not dillieult to wm, as 
long as the union l.ilwl e.trried goodwill \alue; 
but the jilanls of the trust aiul, alter 1911, of 
the successor comj)anit\s ui re closed to union- 
ism. During the World Wai ami lor a yi‘ar or 
two after its dost', thi^ union was ai'tive and 
(‘iijoyed virtual n eognition Irom otr‘ ol i1h‘ lour 
great successor comjxmit^s. riierealtia' it sub- 
sided into its normal inactivity until the Na- 
tional Industrial Keeo\ery Act of 1(133 ‘^K^hn 
enabled il to increase in membershiji and in 
functioning. 'The changing teclmology of the 
imlustrv caused the C'igar Makers’ 1 biioii to lose 
in members and influence alter 1910. 'The union 
persisttmtly refusixl to accej^t new develoj^ments, 
such as the suction table, thi* bunch rolliT and 
the scraj^ filler bunching machine, while there 
w'as still time, and relii‘d too heavily u|>on llie 
union label. 'The automatic cigar making ma- 
chine, introduced in 191X, wais o|)|)osed bitterly 
until 1927; its ofticial accej>tanc(‘ by the union 
in that year came too lat(‘ to sa\e any consider- 
able measure ol control over the industry for 
'*^he union, d’he largest manufaeturers of cigars 
were as obdurate and as successful in oj^j^osing 
unionism jwior to 1933 as were the great ciga- 
rette coin panics. d’iic C’igar Makers' Lnion has 
furnished a number of leaders for the American 
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labor movement, Gompcrs and Strasser among that of the United States. British companies 


them, 'riierc has been in certain centers, rK)tably 
Boston, New ’^'ork and 'I ampa, a tradition of 
vigorous labor action ainong cigar makers, based 
upon ardently fought struggles to improve 
wages, tf) o}>]')ose the tenement system of manu- 
facturing and to maintain certain rights, such 
as that of hiring a reader who furnishes enter- 
tainment or instruction to his fellows as they 
work at their benclies. ddie left wing 7\)bacco 
Workers’ Industrial Wnion affiliated with the 
7 Vadt‘ Union Tnity J-zcague has during the last 
few years organi/ed locals in the \arious tobacco 
center's; in 'Tampa a ])ermanent federal injunc- 
tion v\as issued against it after its strike of cigar 
makers in December, 193 J. 

A\ erage earnings of workers in tobacco manu- 
facturing are among the lowest to be found in 
American industry. BrisstaidcJi lias estimated 
that actual nione\ earnings in cigar and cigarette 
fact(>ri(‘s in 11)25 a\eraged for males and 

^5.^^ for Icm.ucs, a third lou<‘r th<m the esti- 
mated average earnings of workiM's in all manu- 
facturing industries. Over one half of the eni- 
jilovees in the iiuhistry are women and their 
jirojiorlion is st(‘adily increasing. Jn the south 
large numbers of Negroes are emjiloyed. T 7 n- 
ploviTKMit of ch'ldren in tobacco factories, which 
was (juite gentu'al at the close of tlie nineteenth 
ccMiturv, has greatly ileclined in recent years. 
7 ’he sensitive machines usetl in making and 
packing cigarettes and in making cigars are gen- 
erally ojierated by young jiersons; the disjilace- 
inent of okler workers by the introduction of 
these machines, particularly in the cigar indu.s- 
try, has caused a seviae unemployment problem 
among this group. IVoductivity per worker, in 
terms of leaf used in manufacturing, increased 
at a rapid rate during the period 1019 to 1929 
in all branches; a decline in a\ erage number of 
wage earners emjdoyed, from i ‘;;7,ooo in 1919 
to I it), 000 in i()29, was accompanit'd by a 
doubling of cigarette production and a decrease 
of only tS or 10 percent in the manufacture of 
other firoducts. 

In ( 3 real Britain over half of the manufacture 
of tobacco products is in the hands of the great 
Imperial 7 ’obacco Company, yet the competi- 
tion of some 300 other producers seems to have 
l)een elfective in preventing monopoly control. 
Although heavy import duties on leaf tobacco, 
which is imported very largely from the United 
States, make prices of finislied products rela- 
tively high, consumjUion averages over 3 pounds 
per capita annually —approximately one half 


have a considerable oversea trade in manufac- 
tured tobacco, chielly with the dominions and 
protectorates and China. 

The tobaccf) industry is a govxTnmcnt mo- 
nopoly in at least 15 luiropean countries and in 
Japan. 7 ’he Netherlands has a monojMdy of trade 
in tobacco leaf from the Dutch Hast Indies; 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam are important ports 
of trans.shij>ment to Germany, Belgium, Taig- 
land and the United Slates. There is also a 
substantial amount of manufacturing in tc.e 
Netherlands as well as some ex[)orting of Im- 
ished products. The trade is little hamj)ered by 
tarifi's aiul trade regulations, as the governnu'ut 
desires to maintain the greatest possible measure 
of freedom of movemtait for raw’ leaf atul fin- 
ished goods. Probably no other I'airopean coun- 
try e\c(‘pt Belgium has a greatta* per ca}>ita 
consumption of tobacco }>rotlucts — apjiroxi- 
rnately 5 pounds annually. 

In Fnmcc the tobacco industry has been a 
government monopol)' fra* over a century, (ail- 
tivation is strictlv n^gulateil as to botli type and 
ar<‘a planted; buying, manufacturing and selling 
arc conduett'd wholly bv the monopoly, which 
operates a scotv* of factories in the chief growing 
and consuming centers. Since domestic produc- 
tion meets I(‘ss th.m half of the countr>’s re- 
(|uiremcnts, much leaf is imported; the T'rench 
monojK)ly is one of the most important buyers 
in th<" auction marktasof southern Unitetl Stattvs 
and the chief buytT of Algerian tobacco. Con- 
sumption ])er cajiita is neai 1\ 3 pounds annually. 

'I’he tobacco industry of (iermany imports 
about 150,000,000 pounds or more of leaf annu- 
ally, to supjdement a dfuuestic production of 
some 70,000,000 pounds. Alost of the German 
imports are Java and Sumatra leaf, since the 
cigar is the favorite fonri of eonsuinjuion, al- 
though the increasing demand for cigarettes has 
brought a rise in imports from the United States 
and the Balkans. 7 ’axes are heav y on all tobacco 
products, yet consumption per cajiita is ajiproxi- 
mately 4 pounds annually. 

The total world production of tobacco leaf is 
difficult to estimate because the amount grown 
in China is unknown; exclusive of China, world 
production of tobacco leaf is about 5,000,000,000 
pounds, of which one third is growui in the 
United States. Slightly more than one half of 
the crop of the United States enters domestic 
consumption. Imports of tobacco to the United 
States equal in value a third of the exports of 
leaf (in weight, scarcely a sixth); they come 
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mainly from Greece, Cuba, Turkey and the 
Dutch East Indies, which countries grow^ a type 
of leaf not s\iitcd to the soil of the Ihiited States. 

In the export trade of the Ihiited States no 
agricultural products exceed tobacco e.xtx'pt cot- 
ton and in some years meats. ( ireat Britain buys 
more than one half of the United States’ ex- 
ports, and the British dominions, especially 
Canada and Australia, are likewise irnjtortant 
customers, as are China, France, (iermany and 
the Netherlands. Aht.ut 8o percent of the leaf 
cxporteti from the United States is of iwc) types, 
“flue-cuied’’ leaf gr'ow n cbietly in Virginia, the 
Carolinas and (h'orgia and “dark-fired Ken- 
tucky and dVniu'ssee” leaf, both of wliicU are 
used chielly in cigarettes and anoking mi\t; les 
T\vo other types grown eKten>!v ('1\ in the I huted 
Stat<‘s are used almost ^vho]l\’ in daiines^ic ('on- 
sumption; these are Burloy, which ts rai vcd 
larg(‘ly inc< ntra! Kentuchx , .ind (*igar leal, w hii h 
is grown ospeciallx in lit UoniuHticut xallcx, 
s()utheastern iVainsN Ivania, \Visc«'nsin and Idor- 
ida. The toi')ac(‘o ev]»orts of tlu^ I nited Slates 
constitute alniost one hall of tlu' international 
trade in tobacco leaf. Otlier im]»orlant e\]>oriing 
areas are the DuUii b.ast indies, (iree<*e, d’ur 
key, Bra/il and Cuba. Leaf of special e\tellcnc(‘ 
is ju'oduced in each of lliese Kinds md the cul- 
ture and export of leaf are among the leading 
economic pursuits, f)n llu'cast co«isl of Sumatra 
and in parts of Java a cigar wrapptr lixif is 
grown whose paperlike thinness aiiif even tex- 
ture and color give it a liigh \alue. In western 
Cuba a district calk'd the X'uelta Abajo yields 
the Havana leaf, unctpialcd lor cigars. Attcmf>ls 
to grow this leaf els<*w here, especial!} in Morida 
and in the Bahia di.strict of brazil, have been 
only jiartially successful, although Brazil ex- 
ports a large quantity of excellent leaf. In south- 
ern Macedonia and parts of Asia Minor the 
spicy tobacco knowni as Turkish grown; this 
leaf is indisf)ensable lor the l>lcnLC‘d cigarettes 
now' poj)ular in the United States and else- 
where. \\k>rld trade m tobacco is largely con- 
fined to leaf, a fact accentuated by {M)sl-war 
tendencies in tarifl making and fiscal monopo- 
lies. Exports of manufactured tobacco by the 
ITiiiled States have been of relatively small im- 
j'lortance in Kite years; imports have seldom 
reached $25,000,000 in value and have consKsted 
chiefly of cigars from C'uba and the Philippines. 

Taxes on tobacco consumption ha\e been a 
favorite source of government revenue in almost 
all countries since the seventeenth century. \ ul- 
nerable to the charge of being a luxury and 
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characterized by extreme inelasticity of demand, 
tobacco is generally purchased by the eonsumer 
in small amounts; aiul various levies, although 
they may be high atl valorem, are accepted by 
the smoker WMth less proli'St than is encountered 
in most other forms of taxation. In the Unitetl 
Stales, for example, the federal excise oti ciga- 
rettes- () cents per package of 20 — has at times 
amounted to more than 50 percent of the prioc* 
paid by the consumer of pojHilar brands; state 
taxes are also frequently imposed upon tlu' fed 
cral tax. Of the total value of products reported 
by the tobacco industries of th<‘ I nitt'd Stales 
in 1931, nearly two fifths (approximatclv' $442,- 
000,000) is 'ccoimtcd f(»r by the fcd(*ral I'xcise 
stun wf'ich tlu' manufacturer is required to 
affix to each package. (Miangcs iii raU's of taxa- 
tion s<cm to have liad littk* ellccl upon the 
growth of consumpti(»n of tob<icc(> products, 
although thc'v are usuallv reflected ))romplly iii 
prices. Ivven in yt'ars of sev t'l'e cconomu’ crisis 
governmi'iit revi'.iues from tobacco ta\<.‘s tied me 
but httle; consumt'rs’ di'niands shift soriu'what 
from more i-\pi‘nsi\i‘ to k'ss <‘Xpt‘iisi\e forms of 
smoking, but aggrc‘i:att' consumption mamtams 
a high dcgix'i' of si.ibililv . 

f'ounlries which grow tobacco in small (juan- 
titic's eomnionlv di'pcnd on customs dut ics, bot h 
on raw leaf and on tinislu'd produits, as pro- 
duci'rs of ix'venni' from tobacco; (»reat Hnl.hn’s 
customs i(‘\cmK‘ Irom this souice amoimicd to 
^, 2 ().S,oo(j in i<Hi- ^2. ('ountins whit h grov^ 
as Wi'll as imj)ort leaf, hkt* the I niu<) St.itcs, 
gciuT.illv employ both customs and cxcuc k‘\ les; 
protection of domestic growcis is usuallv the 
chief factor in the delermination of the amount 
of the imjK»st. lA ideiici' is inconclusive is to 
whether tobacco excises yield higlicr ictuins in 
the countries of h’uro]>e and in Jajxm, wliert* 
they lake iIk* form of a grivernment monopoly 
pric<‘, than in lho.se which allow private (‘iitt'r- 
prisc in tob.icco manufacturing anti tlcpend 011 
taxes for rev ennes.. 

John P. 'rHoxi.ix 

iSVr: Planimion; Si.Ava kv; I'AUM Km n i ; I xhm 
TiNANfv; Mo\oi*oiais, Ki ulk J'. xcisi ; C'oMiaNA- 
'HONS, Kncsi RiAi., 'Purs is. 

Cnusuft: Corn, K. I troiki uc 'rnnikrulicit (l.clp- 
sit ig.iol, tr. hv haij/larul as A Jlnforv <>l Smokinif 
(Lomloii i‘>3i); .Mat lnnes, M-, The k.tiAv k.ni'Jish 
7 \ih{it((t 'f'radr (London i<^2h); Ihilnus, (i. Iv., 
‘‘Three ( entiines of 'J'oha(’e<»“ in Ihiited .Stales, I )e- 
parlinenl of Aj^rieulture, Yea} kook, UjKj (0120) p. 

75; (iarner, \V. \V., and others, “llistorv and 
Status of dV)haeco Ckilture * in I nited States, I 3 e- 
partment of Ai^nculture, Yearbook, 7 oca (1023) p. 
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395 “ C., History of Agriculture in the erlands and the Netherland East Indies, by Louise 

Southern United States to 1860^ C'arncjjjic Institution Moore, Trade Promotion Series, no. 7 (192s) and no. 


of Washington, Publication no. 430, 2 vols. (Washinj^- 
1933) vol. i, chs. x-xii, vol. ii, ch. xxxii; Kitnscy, 
Elizabeth, The History oj Tobacco l^roduction in the 
(hmnet ticut Wdley, Smith C'ollejj:e, Studies in History, 
vol. XV, nos. 3 .j (Northam])ton i<;3o); (iarber, J. 11 ., 
“Manufactures of 'robacen” in Lnited States, ( ‘ensiis 
Odice, 12th C'ensus, k^oo, Cemus Jieptuts^ vol. ix 
(ig02) 637 72; Jacohstein, jMeyer, The Tobatto 
Industry in the United States, Columbia I Iniversity, 
Studic's in Ilislorv, I'.conomics and Public L.'n\, no. 
70 (New 'N'ork 1907); Werner, C. A., Tobaccohind : a 
Booh about 'I'afuma (New York 'ranner, A. I'l, 

Tobauo, from the (iimvcr to the Smoker (2nd ed. 
London 1926); C'ox, Ucavis, (Competition in the . Ir/ien- 
can Tnhaico Industry, lijl i ~ Columbia Cniver- 

sity, Studies in History, luonomics and I‘ublic Law, 
no. 381 (New York n;33); Jenkins, j. W., J, lines U. 
Duke, Master Builder (New ^'ork 19^7); 'Tobacco In- 
dustry; Annua! Rel ieve, published in New ^’ork sint e 
1924; Wool ter, T. J., Jr., 'J'he Phyht of Ciyaiette 
Tobatco, University ol North C’arolma, Social Study 
series ((’hapel Hill, N. C. 1931); Cacw, C. IC., Aineri- 
lan Tobacio 'Types, ICses and Markets, Unilcvl States, 
Department of .‘\}.'riculture, (’ircular no. 249 (i<)33); 
Scanlan, J. J., and 'rmlcy, J. IM., Tmsiness Analysis of 
the Tobaiio (inneers' (Cooperative Asso( iation. United 
States, Department of Ai^riculturc, (/irt ular no. 100 
(1929); (iompers, Samuel, Sesenty )'eais oj Life and 
Labor, 2 \ols. (New ^'oIk Slrassei, Adolph, 

“C'l^ar-Makers* International I nion” in 'I'he Tabor 
MoT'ement ; the Problem of 'To-da\, ed. by (C hk 
McNeill (New ^'ork iSSS) p. 597-f)07; Byrne, H. A., 
(Child Labor in Repi esentatise 'Tobaci o-Uroniny A teas, 
United States, ('hildren’s Bureau, Bureau Publication 
no. 155 (i()2()); Brenner, A., “Tampa’s Rei;.'.n of 
Terror” in Wition, vol. cx.x.w {1932 1 555 57; f Tiled 
Slates, Bureau ol Corporations, R< port . . . on the 
'Tobaiio Industry, 3 \ols. ( 1 cioi)- 1 c; ); United States, 
I'Vderal 'Trade Commission, Report . . . on the 'To- 
bacco Industiv, Dei. il, Tuva (niai), aial Ibiies if 
Tobaiio Produits, h7th ConJ.^, 2nd sess.. Senate Doc- 
ument no. 121 (i<)22); TYiited States, Bureau of 
laibor. Special Reports, \’ol. xi ( h^o^) ch. i\; Manning:, 
Cairoline, and Byrne, 11 . A., 'The kCJfects on Women of 
(Chanyiny (Conditions in the (Ciyar and ( Ciyarette Indus- 
tries, llnited Slates, Women’s Bureau, Bulletin no. 
ioo(i()32); United States, Bureau ol Labor Statistics, 

14 'ayes and Hours oj Laboi in the (Ciyaiette Manufai- 
turiny Industry, u)j<i, Bulletin no. 532 (1931); London 
School of Economics and Political Sc ience, 'The Seie 
Suiy'ry of London Life and Labour, \(»ls. i-\ (Condon 
1930 33) vol. \, pt. ii, p. (>7-114; Madsen, A. W,, 
'The State as Manufai turer and 'Tradn ( Lorulon j(>i()); 
Austria, ( ieneraldirektiori der 'I’abakre^ie, too Jahie 
'Tabakfabnk Sihsva:. (\’icnna i(>3o); T'crnandez-Diaz, 
Tklouard, Le tabac en Bidyarie (Paris I92h); j^utch 
East Imlies, Dierist der Belastint^en, 'Tabak; tabaks- 
(idtuur en tabakspiodui ten van Nederlandsi h-lndie 
(Wcltevreden n>25); Idutder, Adolf, 'Tabakindustric 
und Tabaksteuer (Jena i(>3i ); Barret-La^neve, P., “Le 
tabac, sa production mondiah'” in Annales dc yeo- 
yrapkie, \ol. xwvi (i(>27) 2S9 30S; Ibiited States, 
l^ureau of T'oreien and Domestic (’ommerce, “Inter- 
national 'Trade in Leaf and Manufactured 'Tobacco,” 
bv T, L. Hughes, and “'Tobacco dkade of the Nedi* 


89 (1929), and “Tlnited States Tobacco and Its Mar- 
kets,” by L. M. Coleman, Trade Information Bulletin^ 
no. 757 (193 0- 

7 T)CQUEVTLLP:,ALEXISCHARLESHENRT 
MAURICE CLEREE, I)K (1805-59), French 
political theorist and statesman. De Toeque- 
villc’s active political caretT, during which he 
hail served as deputy in the laiuis IMiilippegtn- 
enimeiit and minister of foreign affairs of the 
republic in 1849, was brought to an end by his 
intransigent opposition to tlie de.spotisni of Na- 
poleon IN in the period following the coup d etat 
of 1854. During the remaining years of his life 
he li\ed in retirement, completely absorbed in 
historical work, d’he distinctive apjwoach to 
political problems which is characteristic of all 
of tie 'roctjuexi lie’s mature writings was hrst 
.systematically prestaited in his Dr hi dnnorratir 
ru Anirrinur (4 yols., Paris 40; tr. in:o 

Phtglish, 2 vols., new' til. New York 1898) 
'riie.se volumes, although occasioned by the 
travels which lu^ made to the United States in 
1851, primarily with a \i(‘w to studying at lir.sl 
hand the penitentiary system, diil not stop at 
a mere descripii\ e accoimt of })ublic institutions. 
Confronted with a functioning democratic sys- 
ttan of government, de 'roequeviile was led to 
speculate in more anal\tical terms as to th<^ 
essential nature of democracy itself, its ad\an- 
tages and Us dangers. The enK‘rgence of the 
democratic n^gime he interprett'd as a hi.storical 
necessity, resulting ine\ ilably from the diffusion 
of the idea of etpiality, winch acts as a leveler 
of indi\idual differences and traditional privi- 
leges. In the Ibiited States this development had 
been j>articularly favored lyy the similarity of 
conditions obtaining among the original colo- 
nists and by their Puritan outlook; in Ih*ance the 
preparatory process of leveling had been the 
W'ork of the centralized monarchy and of the 
nwolution, which had built upon the older ad- 
ministrative machinery. In this diffusion of the 
princi})le of equality de Toctjueville was not 
unprepared to recognize a certain jiositive value 
arising from a more rapid circulation of public 
life and from the collaboration of all the indi 
vidual members in the government of the state. 
But his critical spirit led him to throw the greater 
emphasis on the negative elements of demo- 
cratic equalitarianisTTi, which taken together 
make for desjxuisrn, since the leveling of aH 
individuals annihilates the historical barriers by 
means of which these individuals aie able to 
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defend themselves against incursions of state 
power. The absence of a single despot under a 
democratic tyranny is little eoinpensation, for 
collective and anonymous despot isin is even 
more oppressive and stultifying, ])enetrating as 
it does into every cell of the social organism. 
'I'he only remedy against this danger is the re- 
awakening of the feeling of liberty, ddie exercise 
of popular sovereignty through (‘lections is not 
suilicient; if liberty is to survive, saft‘giiards must 
be erected in all spheres of indi\ idiial and .social 
activity. Although his owti attempts during the 
Revolution of i(S48 to carrv’ o' cr these liber- 
tarian principles into practise brought only dis- 
illusionment, de T oequevillc’s writings supjdi al 
most of the ideological premisi of tlu‘ s(»-ealk i 
Iil)eral democrats, who whde aeccpting demoe - 
racy as an inevitable develojaii'Mit n(‘vei tiieless 
sought to liedgt* it about sit! gcarant'cs <4 ]h-i 
somil frcedoni. During his final \ears of retire- 
ment de ToequcMlle d(\ti<u><-d in L\in( ten 
r([i{imc ci hi RrruhitKni {Paris tr. by llenrv 
Reeve, 3rd ed. London iN8<S) the thesis that the 
Fre*nch Revolution, far from being the e-ata- 
clysmie oveTUirn which liad bee^n pictured !•) 
romantic historians iind j^olgieal theorists, was 
merely the denc.nement of a loTig hi-.torical 
moveiTuait which could be traced almost con- 
tinuously from Louis M\ to Kobe‘SpierTe. I liis 
radically newv e’oneeption ol the rewolulion 
brought about a inarked reorientation ol hrcnch 
historiography . 

(Ji IDO DT Rr(;(;u:Ko 

ll^ofks: Ot’iiT'ns ( (wsjyltlt's, t'd. by (lustaw ile l»e;m- 
niont, i) Mils (Pans iS'ao ()S), Soinwnn s (Pans 
tr. l>y Ali'xandcr 'I'eiMira de Matlos (l.oiul.)ii 

Gojisuff : Eichthal, r'liy't'iie d\ .//<■, \/.v Jc I (k i}urrilh’ 
f’f Id ih'tfKH } df ii' hhetdir (Pat IS i<S<i7), J; rut, Paul, Ld 
philosophic iJc lo Hi’i'olulooi ///u/p/’u (P.uis 1-S7S)' 
Michel, Henry, L'kIcc Jr I'cldf (Pans ]> 

26; Bryee, J., 7 Vie FicJofinns of Ihimihoti onJ Jr 
7 'o( (iuc7'ill(\ Johns 1 lopKiti'-- I nneisi*.. Studit's in 
Historical and Political S<.unee, 5 ^ 1 ’ (Bal- 

timore 18S7); Kny^vaeio, ( J de, Siouo Jcl lihrrdlisoio 
europco{\\:iJ\ lozc;), tr. h> K. < I. C’oi]inew<»od (London 
j(^27)| Soltau, R., J'lciiih l^ohtud! I hom'lit in the 
Nineteenth (Jentiiry (London m.O) P- >o-0i. 

TOLAND, JOHN (if)7o- initiator of 
English critical deism. 1 ol.ind was horn in Ire- 
land of Catholic parentage hut turned I’ro.cstant 
about i()S5. He reeened his uniNcrsity training 
at Olasgow, Ihlinlnirgh and i.evden. His C//m- 
tiariify nai Mvslrrions (l.oiulon ihcjti, 2nd eil. 
i6(/)) came to miieli hol<ler eonehisions than 
Locke’s Rcasoiiahhiicss of r.hihihimly (Lomlon 
lOcjt;). of whieli it wis ;<n outgrowth. Without 
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denying the possibility of revelation Toland held 
‘‘that there is nothing in the (iospcl contrary' to 
reason or above it.’* His iconoclastic treatment 
of the accretions to Christianity that were “con- 
trary to reason” led to persecution. When the 
work was frowned on in London, he retired to 
Ireland but promptly left when the Irish House 
of Commons burned the book publicly, forbade 
its sale and ordered the arrest and trial of the 
autlior. 

In his Life of John Milton (London i6(;<S) 
Toland ollered the bold hypothesis that the 
Christian canonical books might have arisen as 
forgeries. He defended these conclusions in 
Aniynlor, or a J 'defence of Milton s Life (London 
ibijo), vobiT’.e that began Iniglish critical 
.study of tlie canon. After visiting Hanover and 
R(‘rlin d’oiand published Letters to Serena (Lon- 
.km in which he discus.sed the origin and 

fonx* of pri'indices, the (pieslion of iinmor- 
t. lity and aspects of miuerialisin. lbs Disserta- 
iioncs iiuae . . et oriyjnes judaicac (V\\e 

lycK)) and tlu‘ Sazarenus (London 1718, 2nd ed. 
1718) Conti ii'K'd the historical attack on early 
Jiwvish and Chnstkin history, lbs last work, 
Pantheisticon (London lyao), was a j>arody of 
I lie Ibiglish church service and liturgy. 

'J'oland’.s political or semipolitical waitings, 
such as his Ani^lia Jihera (J.ondon 170J) and 
the Inographies of Milton, Sidney ami Harring- 
ton wliich h(‘ j>iil>lished along with c'ditions of 
their wf^rks, indicatt‘d the general lemleiK'y 
among the bearers of the Jbiglish liberal tradi- 
tion in the period following tlie (ilorlous Revo- 
lution to abandon republicanism and to seek 
rceoneiliation with monarchism, lbs chief sig- 
iiiheanee, however, lies in his ftsirk'ss initiation 
of eritieal deism. 1 1 is (ilirislianity not Mystcrioia 
elicited over fiitv replies betf>re lyho. Through 
Voltaire and Holbach, the latter of wliom trans- 
lated .several of his works, he was well known on 
the continent, d'oland w'as the first laiglishman 
lo Ix" called a freethinker, ami he coined the 
word “])ant heist.” 

How'ARI) Roiunso.^^ 

(PniMitt: Stephen, ] .esiie. History oj Lmjish 7 hoiif^ht in 
the Juyhteenth (Jentioy, 2 vols, (3ril eil. London i^OZ) 
vol. i, p. lOi-Hj; Bohertsoii, J. M., Short History of 
p'reethoimhty 2 \ols, (3rd ed. Lomlon e'^pecially 

vol. ii, p. 1 17-40. and 77 /r' Dyndtnirs of Helit^ion (2nd 
ed London io2h), cspeci.'ilL' p. loh, 113- 14* Laii- 
toine, .'\llHTt, 7 f>hn 'I'olonJ (Paris 1027); ‘Porrey, N. 
L., I'oitdiie d'u! the PJifJiJi Heists, Yale Romantic 
Studies, vol. i (\ev Ihoen 1030), espeeiidly ch. ii; 
Berthfikl, ( ierhard, I'oldnJ unJ dcr Motiisnius Jet 
Gcgcrmart (Heidelhem 
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TOLKDO, FRANCISCO OF (1517-84), Span- 
ish statesman. Of nohb birth, Toledo had served 
Spain as a soldier and dijdomat before his ap- 
]>ointment as viceroy of Ibru in i He re- 
mained in PVrii until 15^1, spending the first 
live years of his a dniinist ration in traveling about 
the country and acquainting himself with its 
conditions. He then issued a series of decrees to 
g(>vern the viceroyalty in which he regimented 
the relation between the Indians and their new 
overlords; systematized the collection of public 
/eveiiue; fixed the conditions under which 
mines, industry and agriculture should be 
(Mrrital on, organized the Indian corvee system; 
esiab/islied codes gowniing judicial procedure, 
tf)i Side of land anti mt‘lhods of tnmsportiition; 
set uj) sanitary .md police regulations; and j>ro- 
videil water supj>lies for the principal cities. 
Intcrcstcil in sjuritual matters as well, Ik* issued 
instructions for the s\stematie C’/iristianization 
ol the nati\es, established the Inquisition in 
Lima, g;nv pennanent form to the University of 
San IMareos aiul ojx-ned schools in the principal 
centers. S<> broad was the scojn* of his legishition 
that he is often referred to ;is the “Solon of 
Peru.” The go\ernmental regulations whicli he 
adopted, atid which were known iis the /j 7 )ro de 
tasas, endured for the w hoU* colonial period; and 
.some of them aie still in effect in slightly modi- 
fied form. 

C’ritical evaluation of Toledo’s achiev'cments 
must lake into account the fact that he arrived in 
JVru just as the coiujuest was eompleted, but 
while the newly acquired lands were still in a 
state of confusion, 'fhe .social machinery of the 
Inca Lmpire had been disrupted and no fairo- 
pean syst^-m hail as yet taken its place. 'I ’he 
loundatioiis of the colonv, however, wktc al- 
ready laiil: the encomienda system had been e.s- 
tablislied, municipal goxernments had been or- 
ganized to .some extent, wliile the agrarian com- 
munities which con.stitvjteil the ba.se of the Inca 
Lmj)ire still survived. It was essentially on these 
bases that Toledo organized IVnivian society. 

By strong, even ruthless methods he established 
the authority of his sovereign aiul the church. 
Assuming the crowai’s right to the resources and 
])opulation of the conquered territories, he 
tolerated no opposition. In order to bring the 
Indians under full control he issued decrees 
Avhich bound them to the rural estates of ihe 
Spaniards or gathered them into settlements 
under supervisioti of civil and religious officials. 

In liis attempt to forestall a move to restore the 
Inca Empire he dispersed the descendants of the 


Inca and beheaded the young pretender, Tupac 
Amaru, on a charge of treason. 

Toledo has been condemned for accepting 
and intrenching socially injurious institutions, 
but it is questionable whether he could have 
altered the system already established. Un- 
doubtedly he wxdded the diverse institutions of 
the rVruvian colony into a solid unit, establish- 
ing the authority of the Spanish crown u})on a 
lasting basis. 

Gf,or(;i', McCutchi'n IMcBridk 

CoHKult: Ziintncrnian, At thin Franklin, Fnituisro dr 
'I'oIrJo: h'ljth \ it'ctoy of J\'ru, yyOu-zyA/ (Urbana, 
III. 102<)); Fi'KUia y Alartincz, (jcrnnn, in Mcrdiru 
prnuitio, \'ol. \'i fig2i) ah(» i\ , Sb-ioi; Alarkham, 
(■/emt‘rits R., .7 Jh^tory of I'nu (t’hicaco i8g2) p. 
T4.S-5n,and Thr Incusnf London i()io)p. 2S<) ou; 

AIi'an.s, LJiilip Ainswortli, Juill of ific Into Knipitv ami 
the Sfyatiisli Rufr in l*rru : J fiJo-iySo (New York 1 932) 
p. 11 6-38, i53-t)5. 

TOLERATION. Sec iNTOJacRANCE; Religious 
Eheedom. 

TOLSTOY, LEV NIKOLAEVICH (182S- 
igio), Russian author, morali.st and socia’ critic. 
He w^as born into the aristocracy and until he 
readied fifty led the life that befitted a gentleman 
fanner who was also a man of letters. In his 
youth and middle years he WTote chiefly fiction, 
wherein may be tiiscerned some of the disposi- 
tions arul attitudes w’hich were the roots of the 
efhical system he developed later. It is clear that 
from the first he was possessed by an exacting 
conscience, by an urge to find the meaning of 
exi.stence and to lay down a rule of right conduct. 
Aside from his work as a noveli.st and the ac- 
tivities connected with his estati' his great inter- 
est in these years was popular education. He was 
a disciple of Rou.s.seau, but he out.strijiped his 
Tuaster in his aversion to any fonn of discipline. 
'I'liis libertarian and non-conformi.st was, how- 
ever, then generally reckoned among the con- 
.senatives. 

When he was completing .d////u Karenina^ in 
the he experienced a .spiritual crisis, the 

hi.story of w hich is s(‘t down in his Oo/ifcssion. 
Thereupon lie embraced a tationalist variety of 
evangelic Christianity, the cardinal principles of 
which WKUV brotherly love and non -resi. stance to 
evil. He aimed primarily at the achievement of 
inner freedom and personal righteousness, but 
he also applied his ethical doctrine to the solu- 
tion of social problems. He rejected the church, 
believing that it had corrupted Christ’s teach- 
ings, and repudiated the state becau.se, he hclcL 
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che taxes supporting it drove the peasant into 
industrial slavery and above all because it was 
maintained by force. Paradoxically enough this 
rigorous anarchist was an admirer of Henry 
George and advocated the single tax. He scorned 
the arts and the literatuie enjoyed by cultivated 
people as well as modern science and the prod- 
ucts of technological advance, spurning a cul- 
ture which was based on the exploitation of man 
by man. His ascetic streak led him to regard 
marriage as a compromise and to exalt celibacy 
along with other h^nns of renunciation and seif- 
discipline, while his o])positi(m to violence made 
him condemn alike patriotlsni, revolution, war, 
capital ptmishinenl and a diet requiring the 
existence of slaughterhouse^ 1 he one roa ^ to 
the good life for a propi'rtied j^erson vas to 
surrender his possessions and witii them the ile- 
sires and ajq>etiles bred b\ an ailihciai civil^M- 
tion and to turn to manual labor and the sinq>le 
rural routine that was thv lit of the peasantry. 
For his own part he handl'd all tliat he owned 
over to his family, declaretl in iSip. that hi^’ later 
works were public jnoDerty and lor a whik took 
up such trades as cobbling and Tnasonry, 

He set foi*tli Ills \iew’s in tuiinerous tracts, in 
private letters and also in the stm'ies and plays lie 
produceil after his conversion. ’Ilie authorities 
forbade the publication of Tiiost of tliese writing.s, 
but they dared not molest th(‘ author, although 
some of his follow <*rs, v\ ho w ere l.irgely recruited 
from the intellectuals, were made to sailer tor 
their opinions, d'olstoyan colonies, w hich with 
his distaste for organizations the master re- 
piidiatetl, had a brief existence in more than one 
country, including tin: United States. 1 lis teach- 
ings reached the mas.ses also, allecting chielly 
the dissenters and giving rise to a rolstoyan sect 
in the southern provinces, the Cauca'^us and 
Siberia. If by his severe criticism of the social 
order 'Tolstoy helped the cause of r« volution, he 
hindered it by his condemnation < - iolence. 1 lis 

“feudal socialism” was stigmatized by Ucnin as 
“utopian” and “reactionary.” It was only in the 
early years of the Soviet regime, when the gov- 
ernment tolcraietl sectarians and exempted con- 
scientious objectors from military ser\icc, that 
the 'J\)lstoyans were rather active. At present 
some of the teachings of the man wdio in liis 
lifetime was acknowledged “the con.science of 
Russia” arc honored to a degree in Gandhi’s 
India and by the pacifists of western countries. 

Avuaiim Yarmolin.sky 

Works: Polnoe sobranie sochinenii (Collected works) 
voJs. i-vii, ix-xii, xxvii, xxxii, xliii -xliv, Ixxii (Moscow 
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1028- ); The JForks of Leo Tolsto\\ tr. by Louise and 

Aylmer Maude, 'lolstoy Centenary Kdilion, noIs. 
i-viii, xi-xiii, xviUxix (London igzS). 

Consult: Hirukov, 1 *. I., L. K. I'ohtnl, 4 vols. (Moscow 
1^23); Maude, Aylmer, 7 V/e Life of 'I'nlstny, 'I'olstoy 
C’cntenary Tdition, vols. in (Loudon Jo2<;-3o); 
Noyes. (L R., Tolstoy (New ^\)ik n>iS); J .inine, < ). 
D., La philosophie <le I'olsto'i (5th ed. Pat is 1031); 
Lenin, N., and Plekhanov, (L V., L. S. Tolstoi im 
Spieift'l dcK AIarxisrttu\, ed. by \V. M. luits^hc, Marx- 
istisehe Bihliothek, vol, x\iii (Berlin 102S), Launia, 
K. S., Leo Tolst(H'i politisdir Amiihleu, Ann.Jes ;\ca- 
demiae Scientaniin I'ennu.ie, st‘r. r , \ol, wii, no. i 
(1 lelsinjd >ix i():i3); (iide, Chaiies, “ I .es uiees eto- 
noniicjues de ’Loistoi” in lierur ties rtuilrs t oopt Kitroe\ 
vol. viii (i()2i>) 225-4S. I-’or ]M>«)ks l)\ and alnail 
d'olst(»v iri Itussiari see: B:t^)^ t, L, Ln' 'I'olstui r Iifeta- 
ture i iskiJwfTt '"^I'olstov in hteralurt' .cul art ) ( Moscow 
igoj)' B.dul hafiy, S. and ListMiisk.ua, < )., Spitiioih- 
mk po I'olslttni'i ((iuide to 'I'olsnu ) (Mostow 
Spindno\ , \ . S., L. A 'I'ohfoi, hto-lyihlioe'tifiva, \ol. 1 
(Moscow l<)33- ). See also: “'Tolstoi in Liudt^bt 

1.S7S ioim/’ iTi New ^’ork Public: Libiaiy, Jiulletiii, 
veil, xxxin (iu2<)) 53i-()5. 

TOIMEK, VACLAV VLADIVOJ (iSiS-up^), 
Czech historian. 'Tomek studi<‘d kuv at Prague 
and becani<‘ a tutor in tht^ home of Talacky, the 
celebrated Czech historian, who reeogrni/.eil 
T'omek’s ability for historical research and en- 
couraged him to concenlratt* on this held. He 
served for a time as secretary to the ]>atiiolic 
})ublishing society Matiee C(‘ska ami from 1.S5T 
to i8S<S w^as pr{>fes.sor of Austrian history at 
Prague. II<‘ ser\ed also as president ol tla* 1 li.s- 
lorieky Spolek (1 listorleal Si»eiet\ ) of Pi\igiie. J r< 
1848 he took part in the nationalist aetixilies in 
Bohemia as a member of the^ National Com- 
mittee. With the victory of tlie rtxiclion in 1840, 
however, he becaint* convinced that the inter- 
e.sls ()1 llu* CVt‘clis deniamied a eoinjironu.s<‘ with 
the Hap.sburgs rather than a struggle' against 
them. I’Voin i860 he wa.s active as a member of 
the right wing, the Old Czechs, and served as a 
member ed the Ikdicmian Diet and the Kelchsrat 
in Vienna. 

Although Tomek lacked the pers}>ective and 
phiKxsophic approacli of Palacky, his historical 
works are scientific and tlieirough ami constitute 
a .significant contribution to O.eedi history. 'The 
most outstanding of his earlier books is his his- 
tory of the Ifniversity of Prague, Ccschichte der 
Prager Lhiiversiidt (Prague 184S), the result of 
original and painstaking research, 'idie (.’zcx:h 
?dition covers tlie story^ of the iiniveTsity until 
1436; the German versiem, which was nuire cein- 
cLso, carries it to 1848. Bui Tomek ’s chief work 
is the monumental Dtjcpis most a PraJiy ( 1 2 vols., 
Prague 1855-1 901; vol. i tr. into (icrrnari, 1857), 
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the history of Prague from its origins to 1609. It 
consists of a very detailed study of every as- 
pect of the political and cultural history of the 
city and in effect of the entire Czech nation, 
since TVague was its constitutional and spiritual 
center. 'Phe tjvatment of the Mussjie movement 
in its relation to national developirient is es- 
pecially interestiTig. d’omek’s topographical 
study of Pragiu*, ZdJdady starc/iu mistopisu 
prazskcho (4 vols., Prague t:om- 

panion }'>iece to the larger work. 

'Pomek also wrote histories of Austria and 
Bohemia, which were intended to bring Czech 
national sentiment into harmony with the dy- 
nastic views of the llapsburgs and with their 
Catholic sympathies. In these works he pnntul 
the falsity of the SlammlaiuistJuoric of the 
Viennese historians, w Inch linked the history of 
the Plapshurg monarchy too closely with the 
Alpine countries and overl(»oked the importance 
of the Bohemian crownlands in its development. 
Among 'Pomek’s other works mention should be 
made Jau Zizha (Prague iSyp; tr. into < Ger- 
man, i<S 82) and Stihiiy erske (PiKyrcncho hizem 
zrtfish'ko P'crdtnanda n (Pragiu' iS(')<S), a study 
of the Bohemian diets in which helricdlosupport 
historically Czech demands for autonomy. 

J()Si:k SnsTA 

Consult: Urbanek, K., IP. IP. I'ouuh (llradec Kralo\c 
igo3); Novotny, \\, and Voitisck, W, l\ P. 'I'oiiKk 
iSlS lolS (Pracnic upS); Cioll, J., in (jcshy )(iutfus 
historich\\ \ol. \) (0)05); Denis, Iv, in Rn'tiv hist()iniiu\ 
vol, l\\xi\- (igos) 205-1 1; Hantich, IP, in Resue (Its 
queslinns hnfondiws, vol. l\.\i\ 207 13; Pekai, 

d “ Dejepiseet\ 1 eeske” (C’zet li histoi ioj.'raph\ ) in 

Vt'ilecky a unu lccky ro'^'i'oj 7’ ndrodr I eskem 
(Pra^nic iSyS). 

TOMMASltO, NICCOIX) (t<So 2-74), Italian 
publicivSt. Born in Dalmatia, 'Pomniaseo w'as 
educated in Italy; after studying law^ in Florence 
he turned to journalism, contributing among 
other reviews to the Aniologia^ w liicli Vieusieux 
had established in i<S2i in order to stimulate 
national regeneration. His intellectual orienta- 
tion w^as toward Italian cultural traditions and 
the jnditical itleals of the l<isorgiiT\ento. In 1849 
he part icipateti, first as minister of education and 
then as ambassador to i^iris, in the pixnisional 
gf)\’ernmtMit of the Venetian Republic estab- 
lished bv Manin. 

'Pommaseo’s literary activity was extremely 
varied. He wrote poetry, novels and histories as 
well as studies in penology, education, politics 
and philology, achieving distinction in many of 
these fields but never attaining preeminence in 


any single one. His writings, all ot which arc 
characterized by a strongly moralistic point of 
view, display keen psychological j')enetration. As 
a novelist he followed the model of the “his- 
torical novel” developed by the IVIanzonian 
school, although he introduced a more sensual 
quality. His historical writings include “JVnsieri 
sulla storia di Firenze” (published in Archivio 
slorico il(diano^ n.s., vol. \iii, 1861, p. 3-30) and 
St aria chile nclla letter aria ("Purin 1872), the 
latter an attempt to correlate political and liter- 
ary history. Tommaseo’s rigid moral prejudices 
tentled, how'cver, to warp his historical judg- 
ments. 

More interesting are his political waitings, 
animated as they are by warm patriotic senti- 
ments. Lihri delT Italia^ written in 1835 and 
jMiblished in the saint* year in Paris as Opuscoli 
inedit i di (rate CHrolunio Sd'runarola , ]>ropounds 
the fundamental tht'ses of the nt‘o-(iuelphian 
pi*ogram — the ft‘deration of Italian principalities 
under the presidency of the pope- before they 
appeared in the more famous writings of Balbo 
and (iioberti. After the e\ents of 1848 49 
7 \)Tnmasef» rt'vised his political doctrine, and in 
La pace e la ronfedcrazione italiana (Turin J859) 
and Rome et le monde (k’apolago 1851 ; new ed. in 
Italian, Najiles jSbc) he supjiorted a }>rogram of 
Italian unilication under the leatiership of the 
Savoy monarchy. In 7 / sitpplizio di tot Italiano a 
Corf it (Florence 1855) and Discorsi su/la pena di 
morfe (Florence 1865) he urgt*d the abolition of 
capital punishment. 

The ideas expressed in Tommaseo’s leading 
jK'dagogical work, Della cdu((iziotu\ desideri e 
saggi critici (2 vols., Turin 1856; new' ed. by (T 
1). X'alle, 191 b), were developed further in a 
number of monographs. He insisted that em- 
phasis should be jiiaced upon religious and 
aesthetic training in the education of children 
and was one of the lirst Italian writers to realize 
the social signiheant'e of lemale education. 
Tommaseo’s Dizionario dei sinnttimi (Milan 
1830; rev. ed. by G. Rigutini, 1925), Dizionario 
della lingua italiana (in collaboration with B. 
Bellini, 8 vols., ’Purin i8()i -79; new ed., 7 vols., 
1924) and Dizionario esletico (2 vols., IVlilan 
1852-53) wx*re valuable contributions to the 
study of the Italian language. 

Guido de Ruc.gieko 

Consult: Coari, A., Niccold Tommaseo (Milan iqoq); 
Dazzari, M., Idatiimo e Vingcfftio di Nirro/d Tommaseo 
(Rome 1911); Salvaclori, G., La f*io7'itiezza di Niccold 
Tommaseo (Rome 1909), and Le idee sociali di N. 
Tommaseo c le moderne (Cittik di Castello 1913); Cr<x;c, 
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B., La Interaiura della mwva Italia^ 4 vols. (2ncl eel. 
Bavi 1921-22) vol. i, p, 45-71, and “Nic cold 'runmui- 
seo** in La storia della storiof^rafia italiami ncl saolu 
dethnononoy 2 vols. (2nd ed. Bari 1930) vol. i, p. 
198-204. 

TOOKE, THOMAS (1774-1858), English 
financier and business man. d'ookc’s first incur- 
sion into economic controversy was his compo- 
sition in i8i() of tlu‘ Merchants’ retition against 
protective tariffs, the first practical step in the 
conversion of (ireat Britain to free trade. Tlie 
rest of his life was devoted largely to monetary 
and statistical jiroMcms, on which he not merely 
gave evidence befor<‘ suet t‘ssive jiarliaineutary 
and government commissions hut also wrote a 
series of pamphlets and bool s, culminating m 
the famous History of Prices . . . 

(6 vols., 1 iOndon i<^38-57), the last two volumes 
being wrilten in collaboration with WillMoi 
Newmarch (7.7’.). 

The guiding princijd(‘ < ( I'ooke’s monetary 
theory was the conviction that pri' r fluctuations 
originat<‘ in changes In tie* demand 

for commodities, as caused in jiarticular b\ 'vars, 
harvi\st variatifins and s]HCuh’iise o]>timism or 
jK'Ssiinisin. To monetary duslurhances he was 
prepared at first to assign a significant if second- 
ary intiuouce; thus he held that th<' Ikmk ol Eng- 
land was in ]>art res]>onsih]t‘ for tlu‘ rise in priees 
during the Kajioleouic wars, although not for the 
slump which lollowed tluar termination. lailiT, 
however, he came to dtaiy outright the jxiwcr of 
hanks to affect the (juantity ol money in circula- 
tion or through it the ]ev<‘l of prices; and in 
consequenee he vigorously opposed the restric- 
tion oil note issiu\s einhodied in the Bank f Bar- 
ter Act of 1(844. strength of his case against 
tide act lay so much in the statistical In- 
vestigations with which he so\*ght to refute its 
principles as in his insistence u]K>n llie similarity 
ill the monetary .status ()f hankno'^-s and of de- 
posits payable on demand, which k ^cr the act 
did not attempt to control. He tlul well also in 
cmpliasi/ing the inadequacy of any theot*}^ of 
jirice fluctuations which confines its attention 
to jiurely monetary factor:;. But in su]>posing 
that monetary stability woidd he insured so long 
as the banks confined thia'r loans lo customers of 
sound credit he uiivlouht<‘dly underestimated the 
effect of too low discount rates in .stimulating 
industry and raising prices. 

Ltndm.y AI. Eraskr 

Chief worliK: On thr Curtenry in Connexion tcith the 
Corn Trad (ist-2n(J cd. l.oiulon iS2<p; Consider- 
ations on the State of the Curremy (ist-2nd ed. 
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London 1826); An Inquiry into the Currency Principle 
(isl 2nd ed. London 1844). 

Consult: Lullarton, John, On the Rcyulntion o, Cur- 
rent les (2iul ed. London 1845V, Waj^ner, Adolf, Die 
Celtl- und Kredittheoiie thr peclsihcn Jitoihahte (new 
ed. bv J. Pli'n^e, i'Lsen Kizo) p. 23-27; 

Kepper, (ieoiVi Die Konjutiktio lehf rn tier Uunktng- 
und dvr Curreiu ysthule (Leipsic 1033). 

TOc)MBS, ROBHU'r (1(810-85), American 
statesman. As one of the leatlers of southern 
policy Toomhs exerted a decisive inlhwuee dur- 
ing the crisis of secession, -\lthougli he was 
riotous ill college, he acquired somewhere a 
sound education m puhlic finance, statecraft and 
high debate, lii (Icorgia polities h(‘ was a con- 
servative, a sfiutheru rights Whig. Ueaehing 
Congicss ill 1 ’45 he became an oiilstanding de- 
fender of southern claims to territorial expan- 
•sion. Alter the failure of hi:-, own j'roject for the 
ime It tiiatt‘ admission of ( kilifornia. New Mexico 
and Ihah as a single stati* under whatever eon- 
stitntion its peoplt' might atJojd, Iu‘ support etl 
Cla\’s compromise. When the Whig party col- 
lapstxl, hi‘ heeame a Dtanocral and sliifled to 
the .Senatt‘ in ‘'>53. In tlu' hope of settling the 
Kansas tpiestion lu* pro]>osed a u<‘W registration 
(if bona (ide eili/tuis .uul votiu's uiitltT ietleral 
sujHTvision, aiul a pionipt admission of th(“ state 
under v hatevtn const itiil ion tluwlelegates tdeeted 
by them should adopt. 

As a memhi*!' of the eominitlee of thirtt'en ap- 
pointed by \de<‘ President Bret'ktmridgi' in iStu 
to efh cl a com]>n)mis(‘ between northern anti 
southern demands 'Pooinhs, in eomp.inv with 
Jeflerson I)<i\is, ]noposi‘d that nothing he eon- 
sidereti as adopttxl unless ratilit'd hy a inajoritv 
of the five Kepnhlieaii members anil a majority 
of the eight other memhers. Lnder this nde ah 
compromise j>roj’»osals vvtu'e rt^jeebnl. d’oomhs 
then exhorted ( it\)rgia to stvetle. At Montgom- 
erv he was well considered for the C'oniedcrate 
presitlency, hut }>art]y hy reason of a inisunder- 
slaiitling Davis was chosen, rooinhs’ strviet^s 
during the Civil War, whether as seeretary ol 
state, hrigaditT gtaieral or member of the (ka*- 
fetlerate Congress, brought him coniparalive'y 
little ]Kw\er or prestige. Cpon Lee’s surrende» 
he fled to kairoptx Ueturning alter two yiMrs hi 
avoided the oath of allegiance and considered 
liimself only a citizen of Ceorgia. 

Clrk’Ii B. lhni.LT!‘s 

Consult: Phillips, LIrirh B., 'I'he f<ije ff Rohepf 
Titonihs (New VOik 1913), Ber'l, j. t ,, 'the fiioi tiers' 
War (Boston 11105) (h. \i; Stovall, I*. .A., Robert 
I'oonihs (\f\v ^ <»rk Hrailiord, ( j.irnahi’l, Con- 

federate l\ji ti uits ( Bo.stoii 1914) eh. VII. 
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iXHMNAKD, PAUl. (i(S30-i()i i), French an- 
tlin)pf)h)jj;ist. 'I’opinarii, \vlio was associated with 
JV'iul Ijroca, lirst as a disciple and later as a col- 
liMj^ue, lias an iniporlanl place as one of the 
founders of h'rench anthropology. After a youth 
spent in the Ihiited Stales he returned to l^'rance 
and stuilietl medicine, luit in T<S7i he abandoned 
his medical practise for the study of anthro- 
pology. lie exerted \vid(‘ juTsonal innuence on 
tlK‘ developmtTft of this science as secretary 
gt iieral of the Societe d’Anthro]M)logie de Paris 
between i(SSi and i(SS(), as editor of the Rc 7 'jir 
(r{fntlin>pohi^n\\ as curator of the collections of 
the Societe d’Anthroiiologie, as director of the 
anthropf)logical laboratory at the LcoU*^ des 
Halites J'.tudes and as ju'ofessor at the Ecolc 
d’Anthropologii'. 

d'ojunanrs research was concerned primarily 
with human rat'es, tluar iwolution and ana- 
tomical variations. He shared Broca’s delight in 
the devi'loj^nu'nl of nc‘W techniijues and methods 
and was r<‘sponsibh' for luiriu'rous t(‘chnical im- 
)>rf)vcments in physical anthrop<dogy. Influ- 
enced by the dominant seientilic’ discussion of 
his time, he ilevoted a large shau* of his labors to 
tlie problems of evolution. In the controversy 
bt‘t\N<‘en the ]K)lygenists and the monogenists he 
sided with the foimer, la\oring the Iran sformism 
of Lamarelv as the mechanism of (‘\olution 

d’ojunard’s interest was not exclusively given 
over to anatomy; lu* ih'voted considerable atten- 
tion to man as a social and inti'lleetual animal. 
Jle did not rule out the possibility of jxsycho- 
logieal correlates of race but ]irc*ferred to wait 
for their scientilic demonstration before ac- 
cepting them. .-Xs was consist cMit with his earlier 
studic*s and his great erudition in jdiysical an- 
thropology, lit* ap]>roached sociology by way of 
anatomy and emphasized the liiological roots of 
tlu‘ .social structure. He heUl that society con.sists 
of ordcac'd aggre-gations of individual organisms 
each acting in aeeordanc'c* with his physic-al 
nature; that w ilhin each ego are the potentialities 
of dc‘\c‘lopment from an egocentric to a socio- 
centric orientation. The conflict which inevi- 
tably arises in the individual betwevn these two 
points of view may be resolved only by insistence 
on the ol).servancc of a code for the social 
animal. 

H. L. Shapiro 

hnpotlant 7 r()tks: T/anthropoIof^ic (Paris 1S7H); AVt*- 
nirnt'i iriUithropoJojj^h ^rncrdlc (Paris 1SS5); Silence et 
ini, rantluopahiyje et hi siience socinle (Paris lyoo). 

Consult : Verncau, Rents in Anthropolo^fie^ vol. xxiii 
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TORRENS, ROBERT (17S0 1864), English 
economist. ’Porrens shares with Ricardo and 
Malthus the honor of having founded the classi- 
cal school of jK>litical economy. He was one of 
the first writers to adopt the tripartite division 
of factors of production into land, labor and 
capital. He enunciated the principle of dimin- 
ishing returns in agriculture, although he did 
not lose sight of the jiossibility that incrc‘asing 
returns might arise from the extension of the 
division of labor. He elaborated the “.standard 
of life” theor\ of wages in almost the same form 
in which it was later expounded by Ricardo. His 
theory of ])roIits, as a surplus o\c‘r c'osts or as 
the difference betwc'cai markc't and “natural’’ 
pric'e, was superior to that of Ricardo in that it 
ivcogni/ed the })ossibility that during time's of 
tc'chnieal progrc'ss prolits might rise without an 
ac'coTupanying dro}> in wage's; he denic;d more- 
over that mc'c'hanieal improvements could harm 
the working classc's as a whole. In international 
trade he laid primary sltvss upon the' advantage 
to be gaiiK'd if c'aeh country were to spcriali/e 
in Iv peof prodiic'tion for v\ Inch it w.is best suited 
rather than upon Ricardo's problem of trade be- 
twc'en two countries one' of which has an 
“absolute” advantage: in both the commodities 
exchangc'd. 

'I’orrens’ theoretical doctrines k*d him to iin- 
portant practical conclusions. On the i>rincipk"s' 
of diminishing returns and the territorial divi- 
sion of labor he based his vigorous opposition 
to the corn laws, although he did not commit 
him.self to the su]>j)ort of frc'C' trade in general. 
'Porrc'iis was moivov er an active' supporter of the 
“currency theory” of banknotes and he is said 
to have bec'ii the first to suggest in the formu- 
lation of the Bank ('barter Ac't of 1S.44 that 
the issue ek'partment of the Bank of IvnglaTul 
should be sc'parated from the banking de- 
jiartment. 

Limdi.ky M. Fraser 

Chief u'orks'. The luouomists Rifuted (l.ondon 1808); 
An Kssay on the Jixlerniil (^orn 'I'radc (London 1815, 
new cd. j82u); An Essay on the Production of Wealth 
(I.ondon 1821); On and Conthinations (London 

18 ^4); 'I'lie Primipirs and Praitiial Operation of Sir 
Robert Peel's Ait of 7 <S’g/ Explained and Dcfemied 
(London 1848, 3rd eel. 1858). 

Consult: ('annan, Edwin, /I History of the Theories of 
Production and Distribution in Pdtylish Political Eion- 
omy from to jS^<S (3rd ed, London ie;2^); IToJ- 

lan.der, J. II., David Ricardo (Baltimore 1910); Stdi^- 
man, E. R. A., in his Plssays in Economics (New York 
I ‘>-5) P- 70-77; Scligman, IC. R. A., and Hollander, 
J. 11 ., “Ricardo anil 'Porrens” in Economic Journal, 
vol. xxi (1911) 448-68. 
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T ORT. While there is no j^eneral agreement as 
to the exact meaning of tort, it may be said, 
without any attempt at rigorous definition, that 
tortious liability arises frf)m a breach of duty 
fixed i^rimarily by the law, that such duty is 
toward persons generally and that its breach is 
redressible by an action for unliquidated dam- 
ages. It is to be distinguished from liability in 
contract, where the duty is fixed primarily by 
the contracting parties themselves and is toward 
a particular person; aTul from criminal liability, 
which is redressible by public punishment and 
which is not avoidable by any act of the offend- 
ing party, whereas compromise of the sanctions 
for tortious liability is always possible. 

It must be tmiphasized, Ih>x c\(‘r, that al 
thougli these distinctions ai\ fairU workable for 
literary and instructional purposf^s, tficy are mis- 
leading unless the hisloiy of the iaw is borne in 
mind. Tlu^ same facts mav and frequently <h\ 
eonstitute a tort, a breach 'd contract and a 
crime 01 any combination of tb(‘sc. Moreover 
historically breach of contract was remedied by 
the action of assumpsit, which was tortious m 
character; and, although forms td action havt' 
betMi abolished, there is still an ill defined bor- 
Jerlantl betw^een tort, contract and quasi-eon- 
tract. Again, in origin tort and crime were not 
separated; and <'\cn when some sort 01 distinc- 
tion bctw<‘en tlicm began to be perceived, they 
remained a \ iscous intermixture. At the present 
day t)it*y are not readily distinguishable in the 
ease of many wrongs which arc petty offenses. 

Another historical survival is the relation of 
the law of tort to the law of property. Many torts 
are wrongs to projiert) , n‘al or personal; namely, 
trespass to land or gooils, interferen<. <* with ease- 
ments, infringement of eojwriglit or trademark, 
lleiu'i' tliesc topics ar<* apt to be treated twdee 
over in treatises on tori and on property law. 
'The (‘xplanation is t\N(>fokL In the hisi place, 
sevtTal of the remcdit‘S for torts t^» p operty 
were once so much cheaper, cjuicker and less 
tcclmieal than tlie remedies for the recover}' of 
property that they were apjilicd by fictions to the 
latter jnjryxise, and thus some of the law of tort 
became incx)rporate(l in the law of property. 
Secondly, from beginning to end there has 
never bt'cn any agree nient in English law as to 
whether right or duty is the plinth upon which 
the law shoud be based. In the law of property 
the literary tendency is to make “right” the 
basis of expositioTv, in the law of tort the <^end- 
cncy is in favor of “duty.” If cither of these 
tendencies had b(‘en a dogma, then a great deal 


of the law of tort would have been descriptive of 
breaches of right in the law' of ]iropertv, or else 
much of tile law' of pRqierty would have ap- 
peared in the law of tort as the rights correspond- 
ing to the breaches of duty there described. In 
fact neither plan has been consislentlv adopted, 
partly for the historical reason stated, j^irtly be- 
cause the development of English law has never 
favored scientific arrangement. I'lie result is thiit 
no one can sav of topics like infringement of 
easements whether they ar(‘ more germane to the 
law of property than to the knv of tort. 

Criticism has licen directed against the dis- 
tinction hetwecui tort and c'ontract upon the 
ground that while liability in the former is fixed 
primaril • by iau , in the latter it is tlu* result of 
Tie parties’ own acts. It has ht'cn argued that in 
many c!or.lracts the parties find themselvc^s eom- 
miitefl fo f>hIigations of an onerous character 
which an* fixed by knv .ind of which they had 
(‘ither no kn(»w ledge or a very ])artial knowledge 
when they entered into them; this is notably so 
with innkeepers, common carriers and sellers 
and buyers of re:d or jiersonal property Hut this 
criticism does not touch the point that a person 
need not enttT into any contract unless he w'ishes 
to do so, and in that sense he and not the law 
primarily determines his liability, whatever 
set:ondarv and compulsory obligations may h<’ 
imposed upon him by tlu* law when once lie has 
inade the contract 

It is also true that while the rcmetly in tort is 
an action for uniicjuidated damages, this is liy no 
means the only or indeed the primary remedy 
Others are .seli-hclp, injunction and actions for 
the specific recovery of property. All these are, 
however, subject to restrictions w'hich do not 
apply to the action for damages, which may 
therefore he taken as one of the tests of tortious 
liability. lnjuncn:ions were the only notable eon- 
trihution of equity to the law of tort. Hreaches of 
trust have been styled “equitable torts,” hut the 
better view is that the whole kuv of trusts is a 
separate branch of the law within the peculiar 
jurisdiction of equity. 

The historical evolution of tort is to he found 
in the development of forms of action rather 
than in any theory of scientific liability. ’The 
parent of tort is the writ of trespiLss which be- 
came common in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century It applied to direct and immediate in- 
jury to the person or to property Its scope was 
greatly widened by the invention toward the 
dost* of the fourteenth century of the writ of 
trespass upon the case, which extended to io 
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direct and consequential injuries and which 
more than any other procedural device has been 
responsible for enlar^iiii; the law of tort. The 
writ of deceit was known very early in lCnj>[lish 
law but was limited to swindling a court of jus- 
tice in one wav or anotluT until ^vhen it 

was expanded by judicial legislation into the 
action for tlu* modern tort which covers decep- 
tion ^enerallv. h'or wrongful distraint of chattels 
there was the writ of replevin » which was impor- 
tant in the Middle A^es but not capable ()f 
much development. Appropriation of the goods 
of anotluT, as distinct frotn trespass to them, 
was remedied by the writ of trover invent etl 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. 1'his 
proceeded upon a fiction that the defendant had 
found gootls casually lost by the ]daintiti, and 
the tort corresponding to the remedy came to be 
known as conversion. 'IVover was greatly su- 
perior to the older remedy for detention of 
goods, detinue, in which it w^as jiossible for the 
defemlant to reduce the proceedings to a farce 
by eom]Mirgatioin 

One of the most striking developments of the 
action of trespass ujv)n the case was the action 
of assumj^sit. Wliert' a man had undertaken 
(assumpsit) a duty he was held liable if he ]>er- 
fonned it badly; forexanqde, if a farrier pricked 
a horse’s hool in shoeing it. The next step was to 
hold him liabh' if he undertook to do something 
and ditl nothing, d ins extension of assumpsit 
from misfeasance to non-feasance made it pos- 
sible to use what Avas really an action in tort lor 
the redress of breach of any cemtract in which 
there hatl been an undertaking. Assum])sit is the 
fouinlation of almost the whole of the modern 
kuv of contract. At the same time it has made 
distinction between liability in tort and in con- 
tract dilhcult; and it has also blurred the lines 
between both these categories on the one hand 
and quasi-contract on the other, for by imhhila- 
tus assiwilmt the Avrit of assumpsit was adapted 
to claims which w ere in the nature of debts and 
hence rcallv qua si-contractual. 

During the period in which a procedural ap- 
proach completely dominated English laAV this 
confusion of tort with contract Avas unobjection- 
able in practise and indeed occasionally helped 
the growth ol the substantive" laAv; alternatwc 
remedies AV'ere useful at a time when the selection 
of the right form ol action Avas vital to the success 
of tlie plaintiff. Ilut when the importance of 
forms of action disajipeared in the nineteenth 
century, the implications of tort, contract and 
quasi-contract had some unfortunate »-csults. 


One was a tendency to hold that if thcic had 
been a contract between two persons, a third 
party uijured by the breach of it could never sue 
in tort. Another Avas insistence on the idea that 
liability in quasi -contract is based on an implied 
contract, an idea Avhich is frequently the most 
transparent fiction. 

Isolation of the law of tort as an independent 
branch with its own scientific principles came 
very late in Anglo-American legal history. In- 
deed it was impossible prior to the abolition of 
forms of action in the nineteenth century. No 
book on the law of tort appeared before Francis 
Hilliard’s, Avhich aahs published at Boston, 
Massachusetts, in iSqc); and the first to appear in 
lingland, apaii from an insignificant work in 
1720, Avas Charles Addison’s Wroiigs a 7 id Their 
Remedies (London tSbo). 

The foundation of liability in the modern law 
of tort has been a subject of controA’^ersy. Ac- 
cording to one Auew there is a general principle 
that all unjusliliable harm inflicted by one 
person upon another is tortious. Another view 
holds that there is only a definite number of 
nami‘d torts — assault, battery, deceit and so 
forth — outside which no liability in tort exists. 
ConsidiTable Aveight must l)e attached to the 
AA'ord unjustiliable in the first view. If the de- 
fendant can proA'e some justilication recognized 
by the law for the injury Avhich he has caused, 
the plaintiff has no case. 1 lence it d(>es not foDo w 
for a moment that an injured ])crson can cxp< i t 
success in an action for any and cAcry harm 
which Ik‘ has sufferval. The courts may Avell deny 
him redress either because he has alleged that a 
particular tort, e.g. defamation, has been com- 
mitted and has failed to establish its constituent 
elements; or because he demands compensation 
fora AVToTig w’^hich the courts consider it imp(>litic 
to remedy or Avhicli they prefer to leave to the 
legislature to deal with. But w^liat they never 
have done and never Avill do is to deny a remedy 
simply l)ecausc the claim is a novel one and the 
wrong alleged is incapable of being classified 
under any tort Avhich has recewed a sj^ecial 
name. They arc naturally cautious in admitting 
the creation of new remedies; but the whole his- 
tory of the law of tort has shoAvn a steady expan- 
sion in the creation of new^ remedies or, what 
amounts to the same thing, new Uirts. 1 his was 
so with the old action of trespass upon the case 
and has continued since forms of action have 
disapj)eared. The chief objection to the second 
view lies in this fact: its logical consequence is 
that the courts cannot create a new tort, which is 
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patently false. Its chief support is derived from 
some decisions in which the plaintiff failed to 
recover on the groiintl that the liann which he 
had suffered was damnum absque injuna; hut 
these ajipear to explicable by the tact that the 
injury sustained was justiliahle by reason of one 
of the recogTiized legal excuses. 

In the earl\ law verv little attention was paid 
to whetlna* an injurious act was intentional or 
negligent; either way the doer was liable, and 
this was notably so in tres]'»ass. In fact liability 
for harm was often so stringent that it was im- 
post d even wher<‘ tb.ere was neither intention 
nor negligence on the part oi the doer. It has 
been stnnt'wdiat hastily in'erred from th:-. that 
liability was “absolute” oi that “a man at ted at 
his peiil.” 'This, iiowever, is ai' overstatement, 
for lliroiighoiit tlu' histon t)l the law inc' nable 
accident, whicii often na.^i,ed current urulei other 
less technical phrises, ” as generally reckoned a 
tk'fense. At the present cay ]ial>ilily m lor mav 
exist not onb tor inti'nlional oi i'(,gligent wrongs 
but also in two ehiel el.tsses ot cMses lor wrongs 
in whieli neither inUaition nor personal n<‘g- 
ligence is discerndble; these are, lirst, the \ieari- 
oiis responsihilit\' of a maslei or a prineipal lor 
the torts of his ser\'ants or agents committed in 
the e(»iirsi of their employment and, secondly, 
torts of strict liability. “Quasi-delict” has been 
suggest t*d as the correct tenn lor these two 
classes as well as for some (»lhei instances of 
W'liat has been st\leil “resjsmsibility without 
fault,” but thus far the suggestion has not met 
with general accc{)tancc. 

Another mental element to be distinguished 
from intention and negligence is iTiotixe. horthe 
last generation or more it lias been settled that 
coTuluct otherwise lawful, <-.g. fair business 
C()in])etition, does not become tortious merely 
because it is aecomjianietl by an e\il motive. 
Such evil moti\e has been inh 1 a lously called 
“malice,” as that term has oeeasioiially been 
used to signify mere intention and not motive at 
all. Exeej^tionally malice in the sense ol evil 
moth e must be pr<)\e<,l as .in essential in some 
torts like malicious ]>roseeution and malicious 
inducement of breaich of contract, ddic Uuv on 
this ])oint is vc’y im sat is factory. 

During the l.isL century the Uuv of tort has 
undergone a remarkable development. Although 
origin.'iliy simf)Iy a particular mode of commit- 
ting a tort, negligence in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century acquired an additional as- 
pect, becoming also an iiulepcrulcnt tort. Its ex- 
pansion as such has been enormous. I’here can 
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be no negligence unless the law' holils that tliere 
is a duty to take care in the first insUmcc, and 
there has been a steady tendency on tlu part of 
the judges to extend tlic duty to take eai e to an 
increasing variety of human relations. 'The lais- 
sez faire attitude of the law has been replaced by 
a much greater regard for the safety ami health 
of citizens, and this attitude has been forced 
upon the citizen in his prixate dealings w ith Ins 
fellow men. 'I'his has been proved not onl\ in 
the wide scope given to the tort ot negliger.ee 
hut also in the invention of new forms ol strict 
liability. The starting point here was the famous 
decision in Uylands 7'. I'leteher [ Law Ri ports, 
Douse of Lords, 330], w here it was laul 
down tint if a jhtsou keeps u)V)]i his own land 
anything likely to do misehiei if it ese.ipt^s, he is 
fmma facie answerable for all the damagi* whicli 
IS the n.itural eoiisequenee of its esiMjie. \\ hat 
this decision dul v as. tlrst, to stati* as ol general 
ap[>lieation a ;ulex\hieh had long been appli- 
cable to damage done by theeseapt ol iirejillli 
or eattk*; and, secondly, to make the li.il)ilit\ 
more strict than that in negligenct' by imj>osing 
it on an occupier of land for the default ol a 
person hired h\ him who was not liis servant 
blit “an indepeiulent contractor” or imknl lor 
llie (.iefault of anyone who was not a Iresjvisser. 
Such was the origin of torts ot strict liability, 
and they ha\(‘ been exteiuleil in several direc- 
tions since j<Sb<S, although the dv'gree ol stiiet- 
ness has not ahvays been the same as th.it in 
Uylands v. Fletcher. Examples are liabilitN of 
the occupier of premises to visitors tor defects in 
tlie piianises; of the manufacturer ol dangerous 
chatnds to tlie ultimate usit or eonsnmer ol 
them; of the [>ersoii who engages in a daiigenais 
process which injures Ins neighbor. Another 
striking change in the law has been the ei'eation 
of liability on the part of an employcT to liis em- 
ployee for any injury sullered in the course of 
liis emjdoymcml. k.xaetly the opposite rule liad 
been laid down in a law court in nS37, when the 
vicious doctrine of “common emjdoyiuent” was 
invented; and it was not until sixty years later 
that any really adecjuate legislation was jrassed 
to reform the law. Now, by sueet;ssive vvoi'k- 
men’s compensation acts, the doctrine has been 
well nigh abolished. Yc^t another r'clorm, albeit 
a crablred and jvartial one, was the English 
Fatal Accidents Act, iSqb, which to some extent 
got rid of the common law rule that if a person 
were killed by a tortious injury, his relatives 
could recover nothing. Similar legi.slation has 
been enacted in the United States. 
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If any l)road gt-ncral tendency can be traced was damnum injuria createci by the Lex aquilia 


in the growth of the modern law of tort, it is the 
idea that human life and safety ought to be pro- 
tected at least as adccjuately as the ovvnershij> or 
possession of projierty. Formerly it was often 
much less exptaisive in law for a man to inflict 
careless harm on his neighbor’s person than on 
his neighbor's property. Various causes have 
been res])onslble for the change of attitude. 
Mechanical inventions have greatly increased 
the dangers to life, and at the same time the 
rather harsh individualism of some of the earlier 
Victorian judges has been replaced by a wider 
and mori* humane legal eoncejition of the dut\ 
W'hich a man owes to anotlier. 'Fhis is not to sa\ 
that the legal eonce])tion scjuares with the 
ethical idea of duty It must of necessity fall 
short of th<‘ latter in inanv resptvts; but even 
allowing for this inevitability, there is still room 
for improvement in the law of tori in several di- 
rections. f'or instance, it is very doubtful 
whether oflensive invasion (»! ptTSonal pnvaes 
(e.g. the unauth(»ri/ed us<‘ of a photograph l<»r 
advertising purposes) vvliic h does not amount to 
defamation or to a jirivate nuisance is tortious in 
English law. It is tortious, however, in many 
states of the I nited States, j^robaVdv because the 
need lor protection there is stronger on account 
of the unset upulousness of some advertisers. 
Again, the law as to combination in trade tlis- 
])utes is imsatisfactorv , not so much upon any 
ethical grountl as bv reason of the confusion arul 
uncertainty vshieh still best't it. d'rade unions, it 
is true, have been put bv rarliamcnt in a posi- 
tion of general iiumuniry from actions in tort; 
but union officials still remain personally liable 
for any wrongful act done on behalf of the 
union, aiul it is still a vexed ijuestion whether 
there is any sui h tort as conspiracy, i e. vvhethci 
it may be unlawful to do in combination some- 
thing which is lawful if done by one jierson only. 
Yet again, in spite of the diw elopment of the tort 
of negligence the courts are jierhaps unduly 
sluggish in holding a man resjionsible for his 
omissions as distinguished from his acts. But 
he who does nothing has always bet*n fretT from 
legal liability than he who does ill. 

In the developetl Roman lavy of Jii.stinian’s 
time the idea of tort ap]>ears under ubli^atiunes ex 
delicto and quasi ex delicto. Some nine named 
WTongs were ineludeil in the former category; 
but some of them, for instance, injuria (injury to 
the person) and dolus (deceit), had a very wide 
application. From the jxiint of view of its sub- 
sequent history^ the most imj'iortant Roman tort 


The Aquilian action provided a general right of 
recovery for injuries to pro})erty arising from 
positive acts. It representetl a new point of de- 
]>arture in Roman law. Whik* intention was 
normally required for delictual liability, negli- 
genct* sufliceil as a basis for the Aquilian action. 
Again, while the Roman law of delict was dom- 
inated by penal conceptifins, the Aquilian action 
was essentially compensatory. 

'J’he obligations quasi ex delicto in Roman law' 
crirresponded roughly to vicarious resprmsibility 
in tort. 'J’hey included liability for damage 
cau.scd by objects falling or thrown from a build- 
ing and liabililv of carriers and innkcejiers for 
theft or wilful damage by their eni]doyces. The 
expression quasi ex delicto is obviously the source 
((|uilc unhistorical) of the suggestitm that vicari- 
ous liability in Anglo-American law be termed 
quasi-delict. 

'Fhe Ciermanic law of delict was, like the 
Roman, dorninattal bv penal itleas. The prin- 
ciple of strict liability, however, prevaik‘d in the 
(iermanic law. d’he former characteristic was 
abrogaltxl bv the di*v<‘lopment of a public law of 
crimes, while the latter was undermined by the 
reception of the Roman law. By virtue of its 
general and compensatory character as well as 
its n‘cognition of liability for fault the Aipiilian 
acti<Mi became the basis of the modern Eiirojiean 
law of delict. It was necessary only to extend it to 
include injuries to jHfsons as well as ]>ro|ierty 
and to omissions as well as positive acts. 

While in substance tlu* modern continental 
eotles have attained at least much the same ends 
as the .\nglo-American law of tort, they differ 
/o/o (aeht troTii it in form.d expression and 
methorl of development 'I’hey present super- 
ficially an a[)[>earanee of extreme simplicity. The 
whole of the French law of tort is seemingly 
contained in only five articles of the (lode civil 
(sects. 13S2- S()). The first of these lays down the 
general principle that “every act of any p'icrson 
which causes loss to another binds him by whose 
fault the loss occurs to make it good.” '^fhe later 
German Civ il Code is somewhat more detailed 
(arts. <S23 53), but in both France and Germany 
jurisprudence (case law) and doctrine (p>roles- 
sional literature) have created an entire body of 
interpretative law which makes the j)rovisions of 
the codes by themselves nothing but vague di- 
rection j^osts as to what the law is. 

In some resp)ccts the law* of torts in various 
continental countries is more advanced than the 
Ainglo- American. Utere has been aj^plied a 
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citxrtriiie of “abuse of rights,'" under which 
spiteful or malicious exercise by an individual of 
his private rights is reckoned as unlawful. Both 
German and Swiss ci\ il codes, by cxpresslv pro- 
viding for lial >ilily for acts ‘ ‘ against gof ui morals, 
liave provided the courts with a flexible principle 
for expanding tlie law of torts; in practice this 
princi]->le is less ilcxible than might appear. 
Absence of liability in cast* of wrongful death has 
never prevailed m modern continental law. 
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'I'O'PP.Al IS \l. Among inaiu' |>rimiti\e trilAcs 
di\iilei.l into sibs (i lans or gciites) the sili n.nni‘ 
is derived from an aiiini.il, j>iant or natural 
object; tbe sib mates disjd.i\ special altitudes 
toward tlu'se c r<Mtiiii‘s or things, winch in tliis 
eomiection are tlesignaled by antbropologisls as 
totems, 'Pile institution wliieli comprises tin* 
sibs, their totems and the attendant beliefs, 
customs and riliials is called totemism, whereas 
the sum total ol toiemie features in a particular 
tribe or irilial grouj> is usualK designated as a 
totemic cornjilex. in North Am(*nea totemism 
occurs in the northwest, in tbe eastern [dains, in 
the woodlands, in tbe southeast and soutliw’esi 
and among some liibt'.s ot C alitornia; it is to be 
touiid among the Mexican Inilians; m South 
.\iiieriea man\ .\raw.ik ami (ies speaking tribes 
ha\'e totemism, and probably not a lew others; 
in Africa it is common in tlie vast territory be- 
tween the Saliara and tlie desert of Kalahari aiul 
on the islaml t/l .Madagascar; perhaps half ol the 
more primitive tribes of India have totemism; 
in .Australia it is universal except for some 
coastal irilx's of tlie cast, south and west; in 
iMclaiuxsia totemism exists in southeastern New 
Guinea, (.n the Solomon Islands and on the New 
Hebrides, on the islands of the 'Torres Straits 
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and in several other localities; it is found also in 
Fiji and amonj; the more western Polynesians. 

Totem ic complexes vary greatly in their con- 
crete composition; even the more typical 
totcmic features fall short of universality. The 
sihs of the American northwest, for example, do 
not follow the common practise of deriving their 
names from their totems hut are named after 
localities; in Africa also totems do not always 
function as sib eponyms. Among the Iroquois 
and the /ufii the totem is merely a sib name and 
no other relevant ideas or practises are in evi- 
dence, not even the taliii on the totem, the pro- 
hibition to kill or eat the eponymous creature, 
which together with the totcmic name is among 
the most regular features of totem ism. In 
Australia and Melanesia this tabu is most pro- 
nounced; in Africa it frecjuently is the central 
aspect of a totcmic complex — the vei-y word for 
the totem in several Bantu languages means 
“the forbitlden thing.” In America, however, 
the tolemic tabu is often but slightly developed 
or altogether absent. 'Ibteinic descent —where- 
by the totian is regarded as a remote ancestor — 
aj>j’>cars in a somewhat veiled form in Australia; 
it is marked and precise in IVlelanesia; in Africa 
it does not seem to occur; in America the Indians 
of the north vvest coast believe that a member of 
an ancestral human group entered into a 
physical relationship with the crest animal, a 
notion related to tlie b<‘licf in totcmic descent, in 
so far as both ideas ernjdiasize the biological 
closeness of the totcmic species and its human 
devotees. Jvxogamy of the tolemic sib is very 
common and even typical in most totcmic areas, 
yet among the Tlingit and Haida the exogamous 
social grou]is are really the phratries which also 
have crests like the clans compri.sed in the 
j)hratrics, whereas the clans ar<* exogamous not 
as clans but as parts of a jvhratry. In Australia 
also intermarriage within the totcmic sib occurs 
only by way of exception among some of the 
central tribes, but here again the business of 
intermarriage is really attended to by j)liratries, 
classes or subclasses (non-totemic groupings 
within the phratry) and, in the last analysis, by 
groups of blood relatives. In Africa instances are 
common where the exogamous group is either 
wader than the totcmic or constitutes a part of it; 
while among some tribes of tlie Atlantic coast, 
such as the llcrero, Bavili, "I'shi and others, 
two social groupings arc observ'able, one into 
maternal sibs (clans) which arc exogamous but 
non-totemic and another into paternal sibs 
(gentes) which are totcmic but non-exogamous. 


Animals are generally preferred as totems, and 
next to animals, birds; among .some Melanesian 
tribes, however, only birds occur as totems, and 
in others all the totems are plants. On Tikopia 
Island, in Fiji and in southeastern New Cbiinea 
“linked totems” are common, each sib having 
more than one totem; for example, a bird, a fish, 
a snake and perhaps a plant. In a number of 
tribes in Oceania, Africa and North America 
there are “split totems” —the tongue or tail or 
the horns of an animal figure as the totem in- 
stead of a whole creature. 

From the .standpoint of the relative role 
played by the different features in a totcmic 
complex there is further variability, d’hus in 
central Australia the magical totcmic iiilichiuma 
ceremonies performed for its totem l\v each ol 
the totetnic sibs with the aim and su})j)osed 
result of multiplying the animals and birds 
which ligure as tnttans stand in the center of the 
totemic situation. Among tlu^ Indians of the 
northwest coast the central b^ature is the totemic 
art, consisting of carvtd t(»tcni poles from which 
the myths and ceremonies lake their character. 
Here the crest, that is tlie totemic carving, is the 
sacred thing from which s]>ring the c'molional 
values of the totemic comjdcx; the animal or 
bird itself is of no imj>ortancc, nor are there 
special customs or attitudes associated w’ith it. 
In Africa the totem as the tabiual thing often 
plays a corresjxindingly predominant role. 

The features associated with toUanism are not 
specilically or inherentlv totemic but represent 
wdde.spread cultural trails wliich ficcur akso out- 
side of totemism. Animal and biial names are 
bestowed upon religious .societies, j)articular in- 
dividuals and manufactured objects (boats, 
shields, houses). Not all tabued creatures are 
totems — the cow, although not a totem, is tabu 
in India; the sacred bull, also not a totem, was 
tabu in Ivgypt; the snake was tabu in many 
times and places that knew no tt)temism. The 
animal tahu moreover is only one aspect of tabu: 
the connotation of the Polynesian tabu is not 
totemic, anti the religion of the Eskimo, w^ho 
has neither totems nor sibs, is tabu ridden. 
The magical multijvlication ceremonies are 
totemic in central Australia, but perhajvs no- 
where else; the JVlalay tribes perform such 
ceremonies but not for totems. The bond 
between totemism and exogamy is equally 
casual. Dual divisions or phratries, whether or 
not the.se have animal names, arc at least as 
frequently exogamous as are totemic sibs. Sibs 
moreover are as a rule exogamous, whether 
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totcmic or not; exogamy in other instances 
attaches to local groups, and practically uni- 
versal avoidance of incest between close blood 
relatives expresses itself in an exogamous 
interdict. 

Wherever totemism is more than a system of 
sibs with animal names the attitudes toward the 
totems, whether entertained as ideas or practised 
as rites, are not of the matter of fact or secular 
variety. To this extent Durkheim was correct 
when he stressed tlie sacred character of (he 
totcmic realm. Nevertheless, totem worship in 
a stricter sense is excet‘dingly rare; Jevons, 
Gomme, Wundt atid others have made nuich of 
totemism as a religion, but the religioie aspect 
in totemism is in fact relatively slight d'be 
totem is regarded as a friend, a [)rote<'tor, some- 
thing of one’s own kind; it is usually treated 
witli respect, but it is not a god, nor does the 
imagination ol the totc'inite endow it with 
powers greatly beyond the human. 'The fact that 
the totem is not an individual but a sjuvies or a 
class and that totems \ary from sib to sib seems 
to preclude, or at least render unlikely, a reli- 
gious attitude of great fervor. The totemic 
attitudes do not nioreoyer, in any known in- 
stance, exhaust (he religious orientation of a 
group: there is always also magic and animism 
in addition to and beyond totemism. 

Psychological attitudes toward totems are 
always of a kind to reyeal the totems as objects 
of enhanced emotional \'alue. Although (he 
totemic species may not be any more jiowerful 
or awesome than natural things and creatures 
generally, as yieweJ by primitives, yet it is 
extraordinary to its own totemites in so far as 
it is mated to them by bonds of ]isychic or e\en 
physical relationshij). Its powers, such as they 
are, arc at the totemites’ disjnisal, and they in 
turn owe it regard and protection. As a religion, 
then, totemism is democratic; a mildly sacred 
realm of nature is drawn into a human social 
system on terms almost of ecjuality. 'Phis pe- 
culiar form of socialized mysticism is character- 
istic of totemism, differentiating it from the 
more marked forms of the religious attitude as 
manifested in magic, in the various kinds of 
animism and in the worshi]> of more or less 
anthro{X)morj)hic deities. 'Phere is a further 
elaboration of the process in so far as each totem 
is socialized in a sib; this fact both unites the 
sibs and contrasts them, thus enhancing the 
socialization of the totemic features in each sib. 
With this in view, totemism has been defined as 
a “specific socialization of emotional values"; 
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Reinach has characterized it as a “hypertrophy 
of the social instinct” and Thurnw^ald as a sort 
of “self adoration of the human group.” If the 
concrete content of a totemic complex is 
totemically indifl'erent, the peculiarity, if any, 
of the totemic combination may rest in tlie w'ay 
the different features are distributed or put 
together. 

When a totemic complex is examined from 
this angle, one finds it to be constituted in the 
following way. The difierent totcmic features 
appear as sib characteristics. Each sib is fitted 
out with a st‘t «)f totemic features. 'Phese sets are 
slrit'tiv eoinp.irable, as between sil^ and sib; but 
dt seripti\ely speaking, each set is different, in 
so lar a.. c.k I) sib has a dilferent totem, and the 
assf>ciatcd myths, customs, rituals, arc therefore 
also different, descriptively. Just as names ser\e 
t ► difi(‘reniiatc or classify a group of sibs, so here 
.sets of totemic features, including names, serve 
to classify and distinguisli the sibs. What wx* liiul 
then is that a totemic C(>m]de\ comprises or is 
carried by a group of totemic sibs wliich are 
identical in form but difierent in .specific 
content. 

d'here is, however, a further diflicnlty. A 
tribal set of religious societies fr<s|nently pre- 
sents a .soniewhal distracting similitude to a 
group of totemic sibs; many of the concrete 
features are often the same, and there is further 
the element of socialization as wtH as the formal 
homology aiul descri}>ti\e disjiarity of the 
societies. Tlie vliflerctice ht‘s in the fact that 
totemism is an adjunct of a social sy.stcm, that in 
an f)verw helming prej>onderance of cases it is 
associated with sib systems. When a tribe is 
totemic therefore all of its membt rs — male and 
femak* — are totemites. A religions society, on 
the other liaiul, is eonstitnted a social unit solely 
by the common functions or preoccupations of 
its members; a tribal set of religious .societies 
does not comprise all the m(‘ml)ers of the 
tribe — it may not include any of tlie women, and 
at best it compri.ses most of tlie men and some of 
the women. A furilier distinction lies in the fact 
that only in exceptional instances do religious 
societies tend to be hereditary. As a religious 
society is jirevailingly a unisexual aggregate, 
there can be no question of exogamy here; in 
sibs, on the contrary, exogamy is a favorite trait, 
and as such it also becomes a faithful companion 
of totemism . 

In the adlicsion of totemism to sib systems 
may lie the deeper socio-psychological reason 
for the appearance and coalescence in totemism 
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of three features, which, totemisni apart, repre- 
sent wholly unrelated traits of culture: the 
formally identical hut descriptively distinct sib 
characteristics, the drawing of a mildly sacred 
realm of nature into a social system, and exog- 
amy. While not one of the three features is 
inherently totemic, all three are typical adjuncts 
of sib systems; and in this setting they combine 
into totemism with striking frequency. 

Toteniism, complex in its historical and 
psychological determinants, has not always de- 
veloped in one way; on the contrary, the precise 
histories of the different totemic complexes 
have undoubtedly been extremely varied. I'he 
fact that tlie end products prove comparable 
may be ascrii)ed to processes of convergence 
induced by the socio-psychological tendencies 
which cause totemism to flourish as an adjunct 
of sib systems. 

In the days of evolutionary ideologies, 
thcfjries of totemic origins were prolific and 
varied. Lang claimed that animal names came 
first, and Powell, in tlie United Slates, referred 
to totemism as the “naming” system of the 
Americas. Haddon and Somlo and Pikler em- 
phasized the original economic value of the 
creatures which later became totems and tabu. 
Schmidt, insj)ired by Melanesian data, spoke of 
‘trade-totemism” as the root of the institution. 
I'razer first saw in totemism socialized “bush- 
.souls,” then a magical .system of economic rtr- 
iprocity, then an outgrowth of Au.stralian 
notions about sexual conception. Ilill-Tout, 
generalizing the customs of the Salish, en- 
visaged totemism as a social “suliaism” — in- 
dividual guardian sjurits turned into sib totems, 
luiially, h'reud traced totemism to a patricidal 
act in the hoary antiquity of the “Cyclopean 
family” and deduced from it religion, society, 
morality ami art. Most of these theories contain 
a grain of truth, in so far as a more or less prom- 
inent factor in totemism or a local totemic com- 
plex has been notetl; but they are all hopelessly 
inadequate as attempts to explain the origin ami 
development of totemism. 

'J'oternism has not survived tlie decay of sib 
.systems and hence is not found in historic 
times. Survivals of totemism may jierhaps be 
perceived in the animal tabus of Arabia, in the 
half human, half animal gods of Egypt, in the 
heraldic emblems of Roman legions; in each 
case, howe\ er, historians have the difficult task 
of demon.strating the validity of the.se conjec- 
tures. Put fragments rrf totemism have surv ived 
jii another form which calls for no historic 


continuity but mere analogy in social psy^ 
chology. Men still like to romanticize about 
animals, ascribe to them qualities of reason or 
emotion peculiar to humans, or even superior 
to them. Animal names, slightly tinged with 
emotional overtones, are used to designate 
individuals, groups, societies, athletic teams and 
political parties. Ma.scots are cherished and in 
time of war are invested with a halo more than 
quasi-totcmic. Sets of analogous social units — 
regiments, college edasses, professional groups — 
are differentiated by pins, flags and gowns. All 
this is not totemism, but in these odds and ends 
of cu.stoms, notions and values there may be 
discerned bits of culture which, in a setting of 
sibs, might have coalesced and flourished as 
totemism. 

Alexander Goi j ienvveiske 
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'POURIST 1 'RAFFIC. 'I'he word toiirisi ht- 
camo current early in the nineteenth century as 
a somewhat contemptuous 'a iKinym for tra' eler, 
but it is now used in the social sciences, without 
color, to describe any j>erson ^\bo.^e movenients 
fulfil two conditioTis: first, that absenet* fron» 
home* is relatively short atid, seeoud,tbai mone’> 
spent dunup^ absence i. nioiu^y derived from 
home and not eariuxl in the places visited 'i'hus 
tourists may be holid iv makiTS, re- 

ligious julgrims, invalids in search of health, 
students — any traxelers who, «is tlistinet from 
emigrants or iiniTiigrants, intend to return 
within, say, twelve months, and wiio, as distinct 
from migratory laborers, move in the capacity of 
eonsunuTS, iiot pnidueers. 'Tourist tradie mav 
be eitluT internal, within any given count rv or 
district, or exteniril, crossing political irontiers. 

Jn the ancient (ireek world tourist traflic 
seems to haw been fairly eornmem -rather too 
common, Plato tlioiight (/w/re.s, sect. 950)- and 
in tile Roman Fmpire there is abundant evidence 
that lormal tours were regularly imdertaken by 
the well to do, for }>Ieasure ()r instruction, to the 
Bay of Najdes, Sicily, (ireece, Asia Minor or 
Egyj^t; keeping largely to the bcateti tracks and 
furnishing a considerable revenue to innkeepers 
and guides in the principal center;;. In succeed- 
ing centuries many streams ot tourists are 
visible —pilgrims to holy jdaces, such as Jeru- 
s;dcm, Rome or Mecca, and students to centers 
of learning, such as Bologna, Paris or Oxford. 
Much of the traveling by n jci I iaeval journeymen 
also should he regarded as tourist traflic in so far 
as it had only a slender connection with ]>aid 
wx)rk. After the Renaissance new and important 
groups of tourists began to set out in search cjf 
antiquities and the arts and, somewhat later, of 
the beauties or the wonders of nature, so that in 
the eighteenth centiny tlu^ so-called grand tour 
came to be regarded, in Britain particularly, as a 
necessary part of education for anyone who 


could afford it. In 17CS5 Gibbon was told that 
'‘upwards of forty tnousand Fnglislp masters 
and serv^ants, are now absent on the continent,” 
although he himself regarded the number as in- 
credible. With the va.st impr(wcments in trans- 
port by land and sea vvbieb t(»-)k place during the 
nineteenth century and with rising incomes per 
h(!ad in many countries, touring became possible 
to increasing numbers of people, until tlie ex- 
penditure of tourists is now the livelihood of 
whole districts in many ccjimtries and an im[>or- 
tant (dement in international ]>alane(‘S of pay- 
ments. 

On the social aspects of tourist traflic many 
different orunions are possibK . Some thinkers, 
in auiitpiitv no less than in modern limes, have 
been reatl\ to ascribe to travel the decay of 
manners wnicb they charged against their own 
contemporaries. Others haw agreed rather with 
Samuel b>bnson that all travel has its advxm- 
tages: *‘lf tliepa.ssengervdsits better countries, he 
iriav learn to improvt* his own, and if fortune 
carries him to worse, lu* mav Itxirn to enjoy it.” 
Others agabi liavi‘ argiuxl that travel is no! ad- 
vantageous merely, but is otu' of the most im- 
portant elements in the life ol .society; 1 1. 
Buckle, for (‘\ampli‘, put travel sii)(‘ bv side with 
gunyK)vvder and the ”(liscov(‘ries madt^ by po- 
litical economv ” as tlie three chief agents vvhieli 
in modern tinu^s had l<‘ssened th<‘ love of war. 

hVom the tx'onomu' asptxM moihaji toiinst 
trafli( is signilieant in that it indicates and to 
some extent itsell oecuyues the large y>laee be- 
longing to services as liislinct fnmi goods in the 
economy of today. Plivsieal gootls. their yiroduc- 
tion, distribution and consumy^tion, were for 
long tlu‘ familiar objects of economic analysis, 
while services nanaiiuxl comyiaratively neglected. 
In recent years, however, with increased mo- 
bility of yiersons and biglier standards of living 
in many countries services haw probably 
become a relatively larger y>arl of total outy’iut, 
and they ba\e certainly begun to receive more 
attention from theorists; not least the two groups 
of ser\'ices in which tourists are j'lrinciyially con- 
cerned -transy^ort and hotels. Moreover the 
short term mov^ement of consumers is an impor- 
tant suj'iyilement and often an iiny>ortant alter- 
native to th<* movement of goods and services 
Many gootls and .services are traded by being 
moved y^liysically to consumers; other goods and 
services which caniifg be movetl can be traded 
none tlie less if consumers will move to them. 
'The effect of tourist traffic is thus to extend the 
|M)ssiblc range of trade and to increase its 
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possible volume. A snow clad range of moun- 
tains, a barren scacoast, a wilderness of heather, 
the objects of disgust to one generation — may 
become economic assets of first rate importance 
to the next. And with the caprices of fashion and 
the desire of tourists for change, a mere diifer- 
ence by itself may be valuable: country A may 
attract tourists from country B, simply because 
A is not B. 

If the importance of tourist traffic is to be 
assessed, three principal ([uestions must be con- 
sidered: external movement, or the movement 
)f tourists across national frontiers; internal 
JTiovement, or the length (jf time which tourists, 
foreign or national, stay away from home; and 
tourist expenditure. 

I'Aternal movement may be recorded eilher at 
frontiers or, insidt* the country, at hotels and 
lodgings wIktc tourists stav. Direct frontier 
records an' generally used for st'a traflic, as in 
the United States, the United Kingdom and 
N(‘W /ealand, and s(uiietimes also for land 
traflic, as in Jtalv since 1030. d’lu‘ main condi- 
tion for tlu'ir elfecti\cnt\ss is that tourists 
should hv classified, not by nationality but by 
their jdat e of ])crmanent residence. ( ierman 
entering tlu* Ubiited States is (ierman by na- 
tionality, and if his residence is in (Germany, he 
ranks as a foreign tourist, and his e\iH*nditure is 
an ac'tive or (‘redit item in the* balance of pay- 
ments of the United States; but if his re.sidence 
is in New ^Ork, he ranks as a Ibiited States 
tourist returning, anti his expenditure abroad is 
classed as a passive or debit item. Hotel and 
lodging recortls, on the other hand, are generally 
characteristic of inlantl countries, .such as 
.Swit/t‘rlantl or C'zechoslovakia, and of countries 
like (Germany wIutc touri.sts for the most part 
come and go overland. I’hey have tht‘ ad\ antage 
of gi\'ing th(‘ aggregate of tourist days (tourists 
/;>/7c.v the number of days spent), upon which the 
fortunes of the tourist industry primarily de- 
pend, but they tlo not give the actual nuinber of 
tourists. For mo.st visitors probably shift their 
cjiiarters at least once or twice in the cfnirse of a 
single visit to a country, and are registered afresh 
at each phu-e; so that the total of recorded ar- 
rivals exceeils the total number of tourists by an 
unknown but probably large amount. 

Length (d' stay may be estimated by several 
methods. Hotel and lodging records gi\e the 
average length of stay in any otu* jdace, say four 
days. If the average length of sta>' in the whole 
country is to be arrived at, the four days must be 
multiplied by some estimate, probably precari- 


ous, of the average number of moves from place 
to place. A “census method” uses the principles 
commonly employed, for example, in measuring 
the velocity of circulation of money or of goods 
in a warehouse. Let /; be the number of tourists 
counted in the country on December 31 ; let m be 
the number counted on January 31 following; 
and let a be the number arrix ing in the course of 
January. Then, if /) be the number departing, 
/>-- ;/ k 77- ;//. Granted that arrivals and de- 
partures are spread evenly ovau’ the month, the 
average size of this changing colony of tourists is 

w-i // , , . • /> . 

, and the average change m it is and 

2 "2 


thus the average length of slay is 


///-f w 


divided 


by ^ or simply — (Bachi, R., “Sulla 

2 a -b/> 

rilevazioiie statistica del movimento dei fore- 
stieri” in (fiornalc dci^li enmomisti^ 3rd ser., vol. 
l\i, 1921, p. 277- S9). d’his melhotl max be list'd 
regularly if hotel and lodging records art* axail- 
able or occasitmallv, at dt'cennial or other intt'r- 
x^als, when tlu‘ xvhole populalioii is counted. \ 
third system for estimating length of .stay may 
be called tht* “in-and-out lag method.” If 
tourist arrivals aiul tlepaiturt's moxe in pro- 
nounced curves, as l•lley commonly do, xvith 
sharp peaks usually in thi* summer mrmths, it 
may be po.ssible to calculatt* an average date of 
arrival and an axt'rage date of tlejiarture for the 
]>eri()d in c|uestion. 'The dillerence betxxeen these 
txxo average dates, the in-and-out lag, will be the 
averagt* length td stay (.\itken, A. G., “Sta- 
tistical Note on the Averagt* Lt iigth of Stay” in 
Ogilvie, l'\ \V., 77 /c l\)urist Mornnenl , p. 115- 
23). dlietjueslionnain' mt't 1)0(1 has within recent 
years betm used both bv tlie UniK'd States and 
by Canada, and in several countries important 
results, resjionding reasonably well to tests ol 
statistical samjiling, have been reached in thi.s 
vxav. 

With regard to tourist expenditure there are 
three main elements to be considered: transport 
charges, maintenance charges and sundries. 'Fhc 
last element can never be nunisuretl with any 
exactness from without, but the other two, 
transport and maintenance, often permit some 
sort of rough calculation, if xve know the num- 
ber of visitvurs who hax^e come from certain 
countries and the average length of their stay, 
then we can estimate their minimum expendi- 
tures in reaching the country of their destination 
and in maintaining themselves during their stav- 
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If we know further the type of transportation 
and class of hotel used by these visitors, we can 
make estimates with greater accuracy. For pur- 
poses of international accounting transport re- 
ceipts have then to he divided according to the 
national ownershij^ of the means of transport; 
hotel receipts, on tlie other hand, unless some of 
the hotels are foreign owned, are a national 
credit simply. The third item, sundries, accord- 
ing to recent estinraies, may possibly have 
amounted to as much as some 30 percent of total 
expenditures in certain countiics. 

Such calculations of expenditure, however, 
art‘ poor things compan d rh informatioi t>b- 
cained from toiiri'^ts M’emse]\es by quest) )Ti- 
naire. d'lje Ihiilt d States l)ep.aameni of C’om- 
merc(‘ ])ioneered m the : ppheation of tliis 
inctlif)d to o\t‘rsca louri. s In and sn.c,c 

then it h.V' jmhlislu d in the animal compilations 
of the hahmee of iiiU-rnac onal payments detailed 
eslimalcs which are models of their kiiul. In 
for e\ai;ipl(\ when tourist tiaffic was at its 
higlnrsl, tourists from the Ihulcal Stater, were 
estimated to haM‘ spent about ^a9h,ooo,ooo in 
C'.mada, S3.S 000,000 in ]\](‘\ieo and $53q,- 
000,000 oM'i'seas. 'ITis n^t.d of $Sh,S,ooo,ooo 
tourist expenditure was hy fa»' tlu- largest of the 
invisihh' d' hit items on tairrent accounl; and, 
eomj)ar<‘d with eiedit items, it was more than 
four times .is large as the amount eolleeted from 
the rest of tiu‘ world for war debts, interest and 
jirincipal eomhined ($2 J 2,000,000). There can 
ln‘ no doubt that llu‘se large sums disbursed by 
.\nienean tourists abroad in the \ears after 
malt riall> lie/petl 1 ) ease thr debtor ]')osition in 
wliich tlu' world stood to the I hiitial States as a 
result of tlio World Vfar and its aftermath. In 
thi' volume on JUihniccs of J^fiywcfils issued 
annually by the League of Nations estimates c)f 
tourist expenditure and reeeijits ii ’’ e been pub- 
lislual for alioiit thirty countries: the three largest 
eretlit balances being those of i'ranee, Canada 
and Italy and by far the larg(‘st debit balance 
being that of the Unitcil Stati's. 

The intiTnational asyieets of lourisl traihe arc 
now so w i(h‘y u‘garded as important that there 
is hardly a govcnimerit in tlu‘ W'orld wTieh has 
not devoted puldie money in one wav or another 
to the dc\elopmeni of tourist facilities, with the 
special object of attracting foreign visitors. In 
some countries a govornment department has 
been set uyi for this puqiosc, like the Italian 
Elite Nazionale per Ic Industrie Turistichc 
(ItlNi r), <‘stablishcd in 1919, the Soviet In- 
tonrist or the I^Vencl OfTce N-rtinnal du Ton- 
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risme, which in 1928 w'as put under the direct 
supervision of the Ministry of Public Works. Ii 
other countries scmi-oflicial or voluntary bodies, 
such as the Travel and IndUsStrial Development 
Association of Great Hritain and Ireland, the 
Swiss Tourist Bureau or the Jugoslav Putnik, 
hav’c acted under government auspices and re- 
ceived grants from the central treasury or from 
local authorities. Among the mctliods used by 
these ag meies to attract foreign \ isitors an‘ ad- 
vertising, including the publication of illus- 
trated bookU'ts, circulars and po^ntTs; the pro- 
vision of a lourisl information siTvicc; the ar- 
range lent local fairs, expiisitions aiul fes- 
tivals; and tfu‘ reduction or abolition of visa 
charges. regulation of tourist Iralhc, like the 
larill, has been used also by some governments, 
notably Germany in 1933, as an instrument of 
jtolicy. 

'The rapid aceeleiation during the years after 
the World War of transoceanic travel from 
America is a]>parent from figures contained in 
the annual nq)orts of the commissioner general 
of immigration, i9i<Sto 1931 inelusivtx In 1920, 
137,601 citizens of the Lnited States dcjiartetl 
from Atlantic ports while in 1930 the miml>cr 
was 404,390. During the .same decai-Ie (kqurturt'S 
from Pacific ports increased from 14,201 to 
22,829. T’hc economic dcyircssi^n beginning in 
1929 has, howtw'cr, nxsultcd in a dt'crease in 
tourist traffic. Idgiires issued in i()3i irulieati a 
slight reiluction in the voliim(‘ of travel not only 
from America to Europe but from the liritish 
Isles to luiroyie. 'This situation has been utiliz<‘d 
by tourist agencies in most coimtrii'S, botli 
official and private, to promote travel at home or 
cruises in home owned ships. In the Ihiiti^d 
Stales aut()inol>ile travad has ef>ntinue(l to mount 
since the World War and has been aceonipanietl 
by a rapid develojnncnt of tourist eamj>s and 
other roadsiik* lodgings for the accommodation 
of motorists, 'fhe importance of this automobile 
traflie is apparent in such states as California and 
Florida, where tourists often rank as a major 
source of income. In southern California, for 
example, the tourist industry, according to a 
recent unofficial estimate, is rcsjionsible for an 
annual income to the community of $160,- 
000,000 as compared with only 32,000,00c 
from motion pictures and §17,000,000 from oil. 

F. W. Ootivh: 

Sec: Rksorts; Hotki.s; Camcino; la isrur; joniNi y. 
mi:n’s Soi irtiks; Tkanspor i ai ion; RoaD''; Ai iomo- 
T111.K Inoc.stry. 

Consult: Oj^ilvie, 1*'. W , The Tourist Mm emcnt (\. m* 
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don h; 33); Fricdliindcr, L., /Jurxlc/iun^ aus Jer Sittcn- 
fieschichte Ronn, 4 vols. (lolh cd. J.eipsic ig2i-23), 
tr. from 7th cd, hy L. A, Ala^^nus and J. II. Freese 
as Roman l.ifr and Alannn s ujidrr the Early Empire 
(Londtm i()oS -i3) vol. i, eli. vii; Willey, Al. A'l., and 
Rice, S. A., ( annniuai( atiun Ayyau ies and Social Life, 
Recent Social 'rreiuls Alono^rajihs (New ^■ork it;33) 
pt. i; ( ialloway, ( j. R., “ I'oreij^n and Domestie 'I'ourist 
'IVafhc” in Editorial Reseaich Reports, vol. ii (Wash- 
in^^ton I (>30) p. 423 35; I'liited States, Rurean of 
Foreij.m and Dornestie Commerce, Ralam e of 

International Rayirients of the linitccl States m m>3i,'’ 
hy A. K. 'J aylor, Ttade Jnjoi /nation liidletin, no. S03 
(it;32), “I'he J’roniotion ol 'roiirist 'IVactl h> hor- 
ci^ti Countries," hv II, AI. Rratter, 'J'lade ]*inmoiion 
Series, no. J13 (1(^31), and “Canadiari-l niti’d Slates 
'rounst 'J'lade in 1031," h\ A. K. 'Tax lor and “ ‘'I'our- 
ism’ -the Rusiness of ( )ri.’anized I los})it.ilitN h\ 
H. AI. Rratter in (Jo/iimeiie Repoiis. \ol. \\\\ (1(^32) 
iHH <joand \ol. \>;>:jii ( i')30) ;'.3i-54; Molheiw ell, J I., 
"'rhe American 'l oniist Malays llistotv” in llarp(d'>' 
Ma}.ui:xine, \ol. elx (0)29-30) 70 7(1; Aldlei, I'. 1’., 
and 1 1 ill, 1 1 I ain)])e as a PlaN emuiul" in Ithinlu 
Monthly, \ol. c\l\ i (1930) 22f)-3i; I )ale, I*!., “'Fhe 
'J'oiirist Idea" in ('.ornhdl Maya:::ine, col. lxi\ (i()3o) 
210 if); Rae, W. J ., 'I'he Jins/ness of 7 ';v 77 ’</ (laindon 
JS91); Industrie- und 1 landelskaniiner, Rei lin, /Ae;;/- 
de/vverkehr (Rerlin 192()); RoriTMiin, Artur, Die Lehte 
vom Fremdemerkelu (Rerlin 1931), and “I)(m- Stand 
der Frc'indencetkcdirsstalistik in den Aersihiedentai 
lyiindern" in .U/yentenies stiitist isi hi s Aidin', \ol. wii 
(i()32) 5S9 95; Dacidsen, 11 . C.',, "( h'lTnany's 'roiinst 
'IVaflic" in (j'eniKiii ( hniiinei < e WailuKth. i ed. h\ 
II. Kiihriert (Nc-w ^^)rk 1930) p (>5 73; Kl.dkowsKi, 
AI., Das I'renideiifnliruiiys'iLi sen, and < try^anisaiioits- 
yyundsal 'e der h'renideni'ei kept split ye in Isuiopa, I lan- 
delslioelisc hule, Rerlin, J'oisc luin^’sin.stitiil lur den 
hVeindenc erkcdir, SehnI lenreihe, cols. i and iv (Reihn 
1930- 33); (Jrunthal, A., In eiioli ireei kehrsanalwe tlei 
Proi'inz ( the/ sddesien, I landc KIk k hst hule, Rerhn, 
I'orschunKsinstitut . , . , Seh.nltenieihe, \ol. \ (Reilin 
]()32); Mariotti, A , kuoso di etouoima lunstua (No- 
vara 1933); Renini, K., ‘\Sulla iilonna dei ineloili di 
calcolo del niocimento tunstico in lt.de, Faite Na/a- 
onale per le Industrie 'i'ciristiche, Stalistiia del nto 7 'i- 
nieiito tunstKo III Ita/ia /tj-'O J7'(Roine ni.a;) ]). 5 33; 
‘"rourist 'Trade <»1 Tiance" in J'\netyn 'I'lade, vol. v 
(Pans 1030) I ^-17; 17 nen, luloii.iid, “I a* tourisiuc c-n 
Trance* en 1925" in luononns/e Jianpais, arinee 54, 
col. li (H)2()) 3^7-ho; I nion de RancjUes .Suisscs, ] .e 
toiirisiiie rt rniduslne hulelnri en Suisse (Zurich 1927); 
Smutnc, Iku'el, P/atehiii hda/n e {\h\\imeL- (d ])aynients), 
Czechosloc akia, Sliilni I Tad Slatisiickc , Knihovria 
statistii'keho vestniku, col. xi (Prague H)2S) pt. ii, 
sect. (); C, S. S. R., (. ‘hamhei ol Coinmeiee for West- 
ern 'Trade Monthly Bulletin, vol, i; (0)30) no. h; 
Rcr^er, J., "'Tourist 1 )e\ elopment in J^ilestinc" in 
Palestine and A tar East Eiononiu Mayazinc, vol. vi 
(n)3i) 3.^5-5o; Jones, A. C'., "A Workt-rs’ Interna- 
tional 'i'racel JMocenient m Europe" in American 
Federationist, vol. xxxix (1932) 1)05-1 1. 

TOURVILLE, HKNRl DE (1CS42-1903), 
French socioloc^ist. 'J’ourvillt* received a thor- 
out^h lniiniT\t4 in history and attended courses at 
Pans at tlie I:coIe ‘h > Chart c;;, where he became 


associated with agroiipof young liberalCathoIics. 
In 1865 he entered the seminary at Tssy and 
embarked on an ecclesiastical career, becoming 
vicar of the cliurch of St. Augustine at Paris in 
1873. Previously, however, he had made the 
acquaintance of Frcdta'ic Le Play and had set out 
to devote himself to the stiuly and teaching of 
th(^ latter’s doctrines of social .science, which in 
TVance have stood opposed to the sociology of 
the positivists. 

d’ourville liegan by adopting Le Play’s ideas, 
his theory of the classification of family types 
and his procedure lor the .study of family 
budgets, and from 187(1 he concentrated uj)on 
organizing a rt'gular course of in.struction on the 
niethotl and doctriiu^ of Lt* Play. After his 
master’s death, howe\cr, Toiirvillc departed 
from the orthodov disci]de.s who remained 
groiijH-tl about tlie re\'iew the Rffontic sorialc, in 
ordtT to urulertakt^ the publication of a dissident 
organ, the Sriciur ,s()riiilc,\\\\\\ Paul de Rousiers, 
lulmond Dtanoliiis, Jkiul Buri;au and Robert 
Pinot as its oul.sUmding collaborators. 

In Le J*Ia\ ’s work d’our\ ille tlistingnished the 
m<‘lhod from the conclusions. Ib' criticized the 
iiu'thod for being too narrow and artificial and 
for fa.iling to take atvount of numerous aspects 
of social life; the classification, or nonuaiclature, 
of social facts whu'li he formulated in 1883, and 
which sta veil as a franu‘Work lor tlie work of his 
disciples, was quite indepeiulent of the matluv 
matical .stmlv oi' lami]\ budgets. Le Play’s con- 
clusions setaned to Lourville incomplete and 
hast \ . I le coutentled that even if the family were 
consideieil the social t\])e of grou])ing, it should 
be studied not by itself but in terms of the factors 
which ctindition it. d'hese factors are ]dace, 
work, ownersliip, .system of movable pro])erty, 
wages anti savings. Furthermore the family 
ought to be studieil not only with regard to its 
means of e.xistence but alst) with regard to its 
organization, its various modes and jiliases of 
existence. Moreover the analysis of forms of 
private life includes the study of protective asso- 
ciations (cotnmercial, intellecluai and religious), 
of free associations (neighborhood and fraternal 
groupings) and of compulsory associations (com- 
munes, unions of coinnuines, cities, sections, 
provinces and states). Such a survey should 
enumerate the different and successive points of 
view w'hercby a people might be studied in its 
relationship to a national territory, whether in 
its private or in its public life, and to this should 
be added the study of alien peoples, the effects 
of foreign diwclopmeiits and the history of th^' 
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/articular people accx^rding to its rank in human 
-level opnient. 

Tourvillc created a school of travel for re- 
search and then a school of social science. He 
jKirticipated in fonnulating the jdaiis for the 
founding of the Jicole des Roches subsequently 
established by Demolins. 

Rfah 

Works: llistoin^ dc hi jorttuifioji pnUii ularJ'ifr. 
df's yjdiids pcupl(\ (uturh tr. as I'kc 

Grorcth of Modern ]S(itiou\ (New Yoik IU07), J'ntc 
ionfuiiite. Lettres de r<ihhc de 'I'niir-i'lfh (Palis oizSV 

(Jomidl: iJuroau, Paul, ‘d/ocuvi c dt- Ih'nri tic 'i'oui- 
villc," and Rousiers, 1*. dc, ‘d/ci'olt* de l:i ->cieni e 
sociale et sa niediotle” in Siiriur soiioh, \()1. xxw 
(i<>03) and n.s., \’o!- 1 ( 0)04) iS-4^ 

TOirr, 'riR)MAS FUIdd-RICK (iS55 
iq2g), British historian. I'nnn iS()0 utild 11)25 
Tout was a jindessor h\ ().vens C’ollege, Man- 
chester, which becarm an nidependent nn:\er- 
sily in igoo. I )uring tin-, period and largt'ly as a 
result ol his persojialip and dt\(*t)on the \lan- 
clu‘ster sc’liool oi hisloiw eaiiu* to itirin one oi the 
principal centers ol historical inquiry in Idiu- 
iand. '1 out Avas a great teachei and both vhr<*ctl\ 
and tlirough jiis pujuls lu inllueiuxal the cour.>e 
of n‘st‘arch in joany dith nait iiehls ol inediacAal 
fustory. 'rile distinctive and most important 
part of his own work w^is in tlie administrative 
history ol hmgland in tlie thirU'cnth and h>ur- 
teenth centuries, i'he administrative as distinct 
from the constitutional liistory <d the period had 
not attracted any of tlie great historians ()1 the 
previous generation, and the treatment which it 
had receiv'cd from other writers was antiquarian 
in character, 'bout jdaced its inqvortance beyond 
dis]>iite in his two chief works, 77 /r Place oj the 
Reign of Edward 11 in English lUsiory (.Manches- 
ter iqiq) and Ghafylers in the Adniifiisiratii'e 
History of Mediaeval England (b vols., Man- 
chester 1920-33). hiarlicr historians had recog- 
nized the part played by the king s liousehold in 
the government of Ihigland under the Norman 
ami early Angevin kings, d'out showed iliat it 
remained of jirimary significance in the organi- 
zation of the English state until the end of the 
fourteenth century, and that many constitutional 
crises resulted from the determination of suc- 
cessive kings to entrust the work of government, 
so far as possible, to officials over whom they had 
direct control. This view gave a new significance 
to the changes in the tenure of the household 
oflices during this period; 'Tout investigated 
these in detail, devoting much research to the 
personal liistory of their holders. Idie details 


which he collected w’ere related throughout his 
work to the general history of England, and the 
chapters which he devoted to the contemporary 
course of events showed that he j)osst L.sed un- 
usual gifts as a writer of narrative. 

F M. StT'M'on 

(.dimult: I’owickc, F. M., “Menunr” in The (Joflectcd 
Papns of T. k\ 'l out, I^nixLTsitv ol Manchesti-r, Pub- 
lications, I Iistorical series, no, (>3, i- (Manchester 
1032- ) p. 1 2 .\\ j attic, A. (j., in JJiso^ry, n.s., vok 

XIV (kjzu 30) 313-22. 

town r,OVi:RNMF:N'r. See Eocai. Gov- 

FRXMi-N'r. 

'FOW'N ?\TEFfriNG. See Popular Assf.mhliks 

TOWN I'EANNINCE See Cjty and 'Fown 

Pl.A.NXINC;. 

I’OVVNSJ^Nl ), JOSP^PH ( 1 73()- I <S 1 b), Ivnglish 
clergyman anti ge«>logist. After receiv ing a mas- 
ters degree at C'ambridge in i^bq 'Fowaisend 
stiuiicd intxllcine in iuliiiburgh. Subseqmmtly 
he look oTtlcrs and btx'ame rector ol Pcvvse\ , 
Wiltshire. He was a friend of W’illiam Smith, 
“the father of laiglish geology/’ and was him- 
selt known among contemporaries as a geologist. 
He arrangttl an elaborate collc'ction of FAigiish 
fo.ssils ami jniblished a work ee.titled 'Ehe 
(Character (f Mos( s Esiahlished for I eracity as an 
Historian (2 vols., Bath 1S13-15). His best 
known w'orks, A Dissertation on the Poor Jmws 
(London lySb, 3rd ed. 1S17) and ./ Journey 
through Sfaiu in the Years igSfi and (3 

vols., London 1791; 3rtl ed. Batli give 

him signiiieance in the atmals ol social philoso- 
phy. |. R. M’Culloch avmrred lliat 'I'ownseml’s 
itlc.is were “not so much a foreshatlowing of 
Malthus’ tlieory, as the theory ilseli. And only 
reqiiireil to liave been jiresented in a more de- 
tailed and systematic manner to have anticipated 
the Essay on Po]ndation.“ iMalthus tlid not 
mention Townserul in the first (i79<S) editifin of 
the Essay on the Prinrifile of J^ojndation. In the 
second eilition (1S03) he e\})ressed surprise that 
'rownstauFs ideas oti pojnilation, with those of 
FYaiiklin, Sreiiart and Arthur ^'oung, had not 
excited public attention. Malthus moreover ex- 
pressly omitted specihe treatment of the popula- 
tion of Spain on the ground that he could add 
little to w'iiat had Ivecn so well done by I'ovvn- 
send. 'I'he Dissertation w^as a trenchant argument 
from the decidtxlly ruling cla.ss point of view of 
the time, 'file poor are a lower order of Iveings 
provided by God and nature for manual toil. In 
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general only hunger will sj)ur them to work, hoeing, hut he did not adopt the drill. Norfolk 
Consequently the right to charity does not exist, turnips were sown broadcast. 'Khey were also 
and all public relief shoud he discontinued. The plentifully iiianuretl. This made possible the 
Jourmy through Spain, a curious medley on four-course husbandry ol wheat, turiii|>s, barley, 
Spanish tojiography, mineralogy, soils, agri- clover —t‘liminating the fallow- -which spread 
culture, pojHdation, industry, finance and widely in Norfolk and England, although in 
manners, reflects Towaisends encyclopaedic Norfolk a more lEiborate six or se\'en-course 
interests. IJis importance, however, lies in the rotation was often followed. Above all Town- 
fact that he attacked tlie poor knvs and antici- shend w^as a great example of the fanning 
Dated most of the essentials and some of the aristocrat and resid(*nt landlord to wEose enter- 


details of the Malthusian theory. 

A. B. Wolff 

I.oeh, C. S., in I^al/rrave’s Dicliofiary of 

Et(nui}u\\ 2 \<)ls. (new ed. ig23-2()) vf)l. iii, 
P- 5'^.? S't: ALdthus, 'J'. ]<., Essoy on the Enuriplr of 
nni fSlh C'd. London i87.S)p. 184-85, 448-44;; 
ArC’ulloili, j. K., I*reiiice tf) hi, edition of S, J. L. 
0 \'ci stin)<'’s St /( (t ( hilhrtioti of Stiirrr and I 'aluahlr 
'J'ra<ts (Lorulon i85(q p. xx -\\i; C'annan, I'.dwin, 
JJistoty of tin ’I'li(’o}n \ oj Punim tmn and Distnhution 
in Enifish PolifKal Kcononty f)om -/77P to 1S4S (3rd 
ed. London i(;i7)p. I2(;~30. 

'!'( )\VNS 1 llvNl), SECOND VISCOUNT 
C'llAKId^S (1(174- 1 73S), British statesman 
anti agriculturist. As secretary of state for foreign 
aflairs under (ie<n'ge l and G<‘orge ii Tow’n- 
shend exerted considerable influence upon Inig- 
lish foreign ]>olicy. Following a number of iu- 
eieasingly serious disagreements witli Walpole 
lie retired from public life in 1730 and devoted 
himself to tlu* tlevelojuuent of bis estates at 
Rainhani in Norfolk, lie was the first of the 
famous iinproxing laiullortls of the eighteenth 
eentury. The popularity of his nickname, 
“'riirnip Towaisliend,” has led to the exaggera- 
tion of his iniporlanee as an innovator. He W'as 
not the first to grow turnips as a iicld crop, still 
less to introduce them into Emgland. Turnips 
are “very advantageous, when sown in fields’’ 
says the Dictionariiim Rusticim of 1704. Turnips 
became a iield crop “sixty years ago,” wrote 
William TCllis in 1733 ((Jhiltern and \ alvFarni'- 
inif, J^ondf)!! 1733 ). Nor was he the first to use 
marl on liglit soil. ’J’his was probably an old 
Norfolk practise — the old ])its were there* — ^and 
was being fo Howled in Somerset and Stafford- 
shire in his day. Yet within fifty years of Ibwn- 
sheiur.s death the farming of Norfolk had been 
revolutionized, mainly by his influence. Farm- 
ers are afraid of novelties and cannot take ex- 
travagant risks. I’ovvnshcnd incorporated the 
best ol‘ tin* new' ideas and new’ crops into a sy.s- 
tem w hich they could safely adopt. Marl, tur- 
nips and clover were the foundation of his sys- 
tem. He learned from Tull the importance of 


prise British agriculture is greatly indebted. 

'F. II. Marshall 

Gonsult: “The State of lIushaTidry in Norfolk’’ in 
(.jcntlnnan's JMai’azinc, m)L (>75 -) ■‘L 55 ~ 55 > 

501 04; Circat Hrit.nn, lioaiil ol A^rricultuix*, (jcni’raf 
l ira' of the A^)iridtu}i' oJ the f'ounly (f Norfolk by 
Nalhanicl Kent (201! ref. 1813) ]x 30-40; Ernie, I .orti 
(Frothero, R. I-'.), English Earnnnii Past and Picscnt 
(41I1 ed. London io2()) p. 173 75. 

'rOVNBFF, ARNOLD (i<S52 S3), Engli.sh 
economic historian and social refonner. Toyn- 
bee W'as the sot> of ]()sc})b Toynbee, a famous 
aurist W'lio took an active* part in tlu* movements 
for public health and town improvement. He 
wusa tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, from iS7(S 
to iiis death. In that .short time he madt* himself 
a great force both in Oxford and outside. His 
lectures on intliistrial j'trol'dems, afterwards 
collected as Ja rturcs on tliv Industrial Rendution 
of the Eii^htcnith (ientury in Rni^land (London 
18S4; newv cd. 190S), established industrial 
history as a subject for serious sUidy at Oxford. 
Outside lie liclpcd tratlc muons, fricmlly so- 
cieties, the cooperative movement, church re- 
form and all efforts to improve town life. The 
importance of liis short life was twofold. As a 
teacher he had a profound influence in the field 
of economics, for he was at oncy a humanist and 
an economist. He thus apjiroached economic 
j>roblems with a wide and catholic interest in the 
history of man and the significance of character. 
If he had lived longer he would probably have 
written an important book on economic history, 
for he had historical imagination, vast knowl- 
edge, a passion for accuracy and a ran* sense for 
what W'as relevant anti important in the mass of 
facts that he studied. As it was lie prevented the 
writing of economic history from falling under 
the blight of a narrow .specialism. His lectures at 
Oxford made a profound impre.ssion. He shook 
the ascendancy of a doctrine of laisscz. faire, 
W'liicl) was apt to leave humanity out of account. 
After his death his friends, who included 
Jowett, T. H. Green and Lord Milner, estab- 
lished Toynbee Hall in the East End of London 
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as a social settlement where rich and poor might 
be brought together in a common interest in the 
better government of a squalid and neglected 
district. Men from the universities, inheriting 
'Toynbee’s sympathy, working in governinent 
oflices or in the professions, went to live at 
Toynbee I lall, helping their neighbors by taking 
part in local government or in the social life of 
which Toynbee Hall, under the rule of Canon 
Barnett, with its music, its art, its lectures and 
libraries, was the center. Similar institutions are 
now common in London and the chief towns of 
Lngland and ScotlaTid. 

John Lawuenci- Hammond 

Consult: INTonUi^iu', K. Antohl Toynbcf , \ >hns 
lli)pkjns Univetsify, Sriuiics :ii I jt .il ai i Po- 
litical Scit-nce, ^()l. Mi, no. 1 'llaltirnorc Pnc''\ 

L. L., . 1 Short IJiKtof y of L\ omnny in Kmiltnul 

(lev. c-cl. 1 .ondon n;3i) p. Milnci, Allred, 

“ Jtcminiseence’' m loMihca s l.tuturcs on the inaus- 
trial Rvi'olhtion . . . (Loi.cior- jmoS) p, ix xxx. 

TRACT, DES rL'TJ* Df:. AV( Destdtv dk 

Tkacy, Antoim- Lop is Ci.audi:. 

TRADE A(iRTd7iM]lNTS (^r joint trade agree- 
ments are collec-tive arrangements regulating 
wages, hours of labor and conditions of work for 
a slated period and are reached tlirough collec- 
tive bargaining between a trade union and an 
employer or association of employers, 'i'lie scojie 
of the agreement, that is, whctlur it is applicable 
to a gi^’en craft or to all crafts in an individual 
plant, in a particular locality or thoughout the 
country, varies with the jurisdiction and bar- 
gaining power of th<‘ union and of the employ- 
ers’ assf)ciation and the conditions of the indus- 
try. 1 listorically the develojiment has been from 
local agreements covering a single craft to those 
which, if not necessarily national in sc'ope, are at 
least limited by the standards of tlie national or 
international unions. Function ills the trade 
agreement represents a sysUan ol joint voluntary 
regulation of labor conditions, the interpretation 
of its tenns and the adjustment of grievances be- 
ing provided for by a system of voluntary con- 
ciliation as a substitute for the methods of di- 
rcx:t action. 

'The trade agreement appeared as a local 
manifestation in some crafts about the second 
half of the nineteenth century. In the United 
States the etirliest recorded agreement with a 
national association was that of the Sons of 
Vulcan with the iron manufacturers in 1865. In 
England trade agreements on a wide scale came 
into being in the i86o’s. In Germany the iour- 


neymen printers had demanded a national scale 
of wages as early as 1848, but their first agree- 
ment was not made until 1873, after the Indus- 
trial code of i8hq had granted the right of 
combination to workers and cmploytTs. Bt*- 
ginning about 1S90 the system of trade agrec'- 
ments in these countries gradually spread to in- 
dustries in which the workers showed some 
organizational strengtli. In (Germany almost 
from the outset these agrt'canents were, as their 
name Tarifrertraoc signilies, mainly wage auc 
hour schedules, except in the case of the join- 
neymen printers. Here an t'laboFali' system of 
go\ernmcntal regulation causeil the (ierman 
trade unions and their socialist allies to attempt 
to .dect i;:ipro\enu‘nts in working conditions 
through political aclixity. A similar situation pre- 
vaile 1 in Australia and New /aMland with their 
sysuaiis of wage arbitration. In re])ubli(an (Ger- 
many alter the V\'orlil War t he governmental role 
was strengthened by legislation giving the state 
the right to intervene to enforce collectiv t* trade 
agreements, w hich coulil be made binding on a 
whole trade, including the un(»rganized st‘Ctore 
and barring individual (‘xce])iions, at the retjuesl 
of one or botli contracimg parties through an 
order of the Ministry of Labor. In 1(^30 this 
power was so augmented that the governmenr 
could compel the acceptance of an agrt^anem. 
by both groups, if it considered that public 
safety so required. While these agrex-ments, af- 
fecting a majority of the industrial wag(‘ earners, 
w'ere still restricted in the main to wage and hour 
schedules, a new’ semigovernmental institution, 
the industrial relations council was set up 

to pass on the many details of w^orking condi- 
tions. 

The development in England and in the 
United States, on the other hand, w^as almost 
entirely on a voluntary basis and never reached 
so large a proportion of workers, but where it 
W'as in force it represented a far more comjire- 
hensi\e scheme of regulation. 'This W'as true 
especially in the I Initial States, w here in many 
instances trade agreements regulated every ile- 
tail of job conditions under varying situations 
and included provisions for an institutionalized 
machinery for interpretation and enforcement 
as well as for the adjudication of all disputes 
which might arise during the life of the agree- 
ment or at its termination. 

The first significant national trade agreement, 
concluded in 1891 between the Iron Molders 
Union and the Stove Founders National De- 
fense Association, stipulated a method of settling 
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industrial disputes without suspension of work 
and Uf)f)n its renewal was extended t() include 
the setting of a general rate of luolders’ wages 
each year as well as pr(n'isi(uis determining the 
ratio of apj went ices to journeymen and regulat- 
ing the introduction of macliinery. 'I’he success 
of this agreement led to attempts to make similar 
arrangements with the National inainders’ As- 
sociation ill jSg.S and with tlie National Metal 
'iVades Dnion Association in luoo. These were 
of short duration, how<‘ver, ana in 1903 the iron 
molders’ agreement was terminated because of a 
disj^ute o\'cr apprenticeship and use ol ma- 
chinery. An even naite aiihcult twoblem con- 
fronting the tradt' agreement, especially in in- 
dustries characten/ed hy close corporate semi- 
monopolistic ownership, as in the case of the 
steel industry, was the ca|)acity of the union to 
organize* on a nation wide basis and thus to con- 
tro’ w^age coTuiiiions. it was this dithculty which 
led to the refusal in i()Oi ot the American Steel 
Hoop Com]>anv to negotiate a national agree- 
ment with the hitln'i'to tiovsertul Amalgamated 
Association ot Iron ana ^teel Workers, and 
which culndnated in an unsuccessful strike with 
disastnais results for tiu* union. 

A very significant de\elopmcnt in this period 
W'as the joint agreenKMit concluded in iS^tS in 
the “central competitive field ’ ot the bitumi- 
nous coal industry , wincii has heen characterized 
by wiile variation in coiulitions of jiroduction. 
As early as t.S<S() the mine workers’ union ])ro- 
jiosed a regional agreement m order to enforce 
“competent- c-cpiaiity’' and to eliminate cut- 
throat comjH'tition in lahor standartls. But it was 
not until the victorious and widesjiread strike of 
iS()7 that the operators of the lour states in this 
area coiful be iiulucetl to act iointlv. Since that 
time a numl)er ot similar agreements have been 
reached for other coal y»rotlucing areas, the basic 
conditions ol the central competitive field serv- 
ing as tin* standard for adjustment. During and 
after the World War th<‘ bituminous coal agree- 
ments were lu'gotiated on a national basis; no 
agrcH.anent was made in the outlying fields until 
negotiations had bi'cn compietetl in the central 
coinjielitive field, d’he gradual encroachment of 
the TKHi-unioii fields upon tlie markets of the 
union }>rodueers led to a breakdown of this sys- 
tem afit r a cpiarter of a century of ojieration; and 
tlie Jacksoin ilk* agreement of tenninating 

in was the last wides]wead agreement in 

the bituminous fields prior to the inauguration 
of the National liuiu.sliial Reeo\ery Act. 

In the anthracite coal industry, on the other 


fiand, with its close corporate ownership and 
restricted area of production the mine workers’ 
union for some time Avas forced to depend on 
governmental conciliation for its agreements. 
The first agreement was the result of an arbitra- 
tion award by a governmental commission, after 
the strike of 1902, settlement of disputes being 
entrusted to “outside” conciliators. 'Bhe agree- 
ment, although signed l^y officers of the na- 
tional union, did not recognize their affiliation; 
this situation persisted until 1912, when an 
agreement w^as signed on behalf of a non-exist- 
ent union, the “Anthracite Mine Workers’ Or- 
ganization.” 'i’he system of conciliation now 
more nearly resembles that in the bituminous 
coal indii.stry. 

Other exainjiles of tratle agreement as a 
method of regulating working conditions in 
highly eompetitixe industries are to bi* founil in 
the men’s clothing ami in the women’s gannent 
industries. In the former the trade agreement 
appeared after a long aiul violent strike in 
Chicago ill 19JO; since that time it has been ex- 
tended to other centers. WbiU* wage and even 
hour schedules may vary for districts, tht* na- 
tional union participates in regional negotiations. 
Although the preferential rather than the closed 
shop prevails, the trade agreement and the 
machinery for adjudication i-over a wide range ol 
conditions, including piecew'ork rates, produc- 
tion standards and introduction of machiiuTy. 
In Chicago a unicpie feature of the agree- 
ment in the men’s clothing trade is the })rovi- 
sion, dating from about 1923, for an unem- 
ployment insurance fuml based on the joint 
contributions of workers and enijiloyers and ail- 
minislcred through a joint office. While this 
fund does not provide for long time unemploy- 
ment, it represents an attem]il to furnish un- 
employment relief through collectiv e bargaining 
and without governmental intervention. Similar 
provisions for imempkiyment insurance funds 
have been included in the New York and Cleve- 
latid women’s garment markets and in the New' 
York dress industry, under agreement with the 
Tnlcrnational Ladies’ (larinent Workers’ Union, 
which also has trade agreements in otlu^r locali- 
ties and in numerous branches of the women’s 
garment industry. In New A ork the scope of 
joint regulation in the industry has bc'cn ex- 
tended to the enforcement of sanitary conditions 
through a joint lioard of sanitary control, which 
for a period also was entrusted with the issuance 
of a label testifying to the production of gar- 
ments under prescribed conditions. 
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A type of agreement which establishes per- 
manent united action among workers organized 
separately in different crafts has been developed 
among the railroad shopmen. The desire of the 
crafts to enter into agreements expiring simul- 
taneously led to the formation (^f system federa- 
tions, then to the Railway Employees Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor and 
ultimately to one agreement covering all shop 
employees on a particular railroad system in- 
stead of single agreements with each craft. In 
September, K^ig, the United States Railroad 
Admini.stration and the shopmen’s unions con- 
cluded national agreements which embodied 
very liberal princi])les in regard to rul<‘s and job 
conditions. Upon the return oi the railro.ids to 
private managenunt in T()20<‘mployers’ pr''s.sute 
for the abolition the national agreements led 
to the national shojnnen's stnk<‘ in H) 22 . 

The extent and co\'''rage of trade agrc<*ments 
in the Lnited Stales caTUiot be ascertained from 
any published statistic's. Roughly they can be 
said to have; corresju)nded to the number ol 
organized workcTs, although in some localities 
and crafts where the union cf)nsiders its jH)wer 
sufficient there is no use' lor I he wTitteii agree- 
ment. Uncfoubtedly the depression beginning 
in T()2(; and the loss of union strength tended to 
retard the development, both in scope and in 
effc^ctiveness. 

Generally speaking, despite many differences 
in details the trade agrcx-mc'nts of Great Britain 
re.semble closely those of the United States. Na- 
tional agreements or standards ha^’e been grad- 
ually rcfdacing local and district agrt'ements, 
which, however, still obtain in the indu.strics 
and services supplying a limited market. Accord- 
ing to a study hy the Board cd d'rade for igio, 
there were ihgh agreements covering 2,400,000 
workers, a number almost cquiv^alent to the 
trade union membership of that year. In the 
building trade, where agrc'emeiii.s were for the 
Tuost part local, there were no fewer than 803, 
cov ering 200,000 workers; w hereas in the mining 
and cpiarrying industries, wliere agreements are 
regional in scope, only 56 were recorded for 
900,000 workers. Although provision for gov- 
ernmental minimum w'agc regulation exists in 
certain sweated industries and in agriculture, 
there may be supplementary collective agree- 
ments. The coverage of trade agreements in 
England has kept pace on the whole with trade 
union membership. 

IVIost American and British trade union lead- 
ers have considered the trade agreement to be 
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the very^ essence of trade unionism. Violation of 
these agreements by “outlaw strikes” has been 
punished in many unions by sus]>ension of 
charters or by expulsion. 

Indeed the instrument of the trade agreement 
has been a powerful factor in the centralization 
of control in trade union organizations. While 
local autonomy may play some part in the nego- 
tiation of agrtvnients and the setting of local 
standards, the necessity tor national standards 
has minimized the im])ortance of the local body. 
Moreov'er, although many unions provide for 
the selection of negotiators in a gentaal repre- 
sentative convention, whii'h may also jiass on the 
scale, in others authority to make such agret*- 
rn ‘Tits is vested in the ofhcials.While this view is 
coiisonani with the conservativx' concept of the 
function of trade unionism, th(‘ syndicalists and 
other revolutionary unionists opj^ose the trade 
agreement as a manifestation of class collabora- 
tion and are at most willing to make only agree- 
ments of brief duration, which they do not con- 
sider binding. This explains in part the virtual 
non-exisU'nee of the trade agreenu'iit in pre-war 
h'rance, dominated as it was by syndicalist 
unionism. In general American trade unions 
have looked with .some suspicion on the use of 
the machinery of government to enforce agree- 
ments. Curiously enough, however, it was one 
of the more progressive of tlu‘ American unions, 
tile International Ladies’ (iarment Workers’ 
Union, which when faced by an attempt of em- 
ployers U: annul a trade agreement secured an 
injunction which was later made pciTnanent. 

The trade agreement is now a common insti- 
tution in most industrial countries. In France, 
Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Czechoslovakia agreements covering 
a large proportion of the workers are voluntary 
but regulated; in yVustriaand in Norway they are 
regulated and in part obligatory. In Italy and the 
Soviet Union tratle agreements are compulsory. 
In both countries trade agreements were prac- 
tically unknown in the pre-war period. 'I’hc 
advent of Fascism halted the po.st-war develop- 
ment of voluntary agreements and substituted 
instead a system of agreements regularized and 
virtually enforced by the government. Hitlerite 
Germany has left ttie regulation of labor con- 
ditions alrnOvSt entirely in the hands of the em- 
ployers. 

In Soviet Russia collective agreements are 
arranged between the unions and the various 
industrial trusts and include unorganized work- 
ers as well. It is forbidden to violate the pro 
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Visions of the Labor Code in regard to wages, 
working conditions and hours of labor or to 
di‘part from the wages and hours of lalKjr speci- 
lled in the planned control figures. Another 
cheek is that wage increases may be dependent 
uf>on increases in productivity. Within these 
limits modifications may be suggested by the 
workers in general meetings. Adjustments of 
gric-\'anees or disputes may bt* referred first to 
the “eonfliet commission” and then to an arbi- 
tration board or to a thrce-jiarty board. Workers 
and manag(‘Tnent constitute the lormer, and in 
the latter th(* third nu‘mi)er is clec*ted by the 
other iw’o or chostm by the organ of laboi at 
ih<‘ir reejnest. 'fhe tlecisions of both are binding. 

The I'stablishment of a system of legally en- 
forceable labor codes under the National Indus- 
trial Rei‘o\ erv Act has raiseii some cjuestion as to 
the possii)U‘ tdlect of go\<‘rum<aital wage and 
hour fixing and conciliation on tlie dext'lopment 
of the joint trade agreenuait in the I’nited 
States, d'he codes jn'ovidt' in most casi‘s only for 
minimum standards of \vag<‘S and hours; and 
although the act allows for collect iye bargaining 
above tlu'se minima, it is by no nuains clear that 
thest' jn'oyisions necessarily napiire joint agrec- 
nnait. In fact thus far only in those industries 
which had hitherto bei-n charact<‘ri/ed by a w'cll 
worktal out system of joint agreements has the 
inauguration of {\\v National Recovery Ad- 
ministration resulted in the re\ i\al, through col- 
lecti\e agreements, of piedej^ression conditions, 
extending because of the t‘liecti\<.*ness of the 
organi/ing campaign to an c\en larger working 
])opulation. On the other hand, <a’ganizeil labor, 
w here it is represtuUed in the Code authority set 
up in these industries, has not the same ]>ow'er 
in the machinery of enforcement aiul concilia- 
tion as it hatl und(*r the previous system of two- 
}eirt\ imp.u'tial boards or chairmen; and in other 
code autliorities labor, if not well organized, has 
secured no representation at all. Nor is the fact 
that these agrtaaneiits and coiles arc enforceable 
at law regarik'tl as an uiK|uaiiricd gain by those 
skej>tics who sec possible atlverse eflects in a 
systtan ot regulation which makes the union part 
of the state apparatus and dependent upon 
governmental authority. 

Si i.iG Perlman 

See: C'oiiieiivi, Rmk.aimnc; LAM(Mt CoNTRACU ; 
AuniiKMioN, Kdcs'i lUAi.; ( 'onciliation, Indi s- 
'I’RiM.; C’orjMs, Kncsrin-M.; SriUKhs anu) Loc-koius; 
Jndi'siuial RriMioNs; 'I'leM)! I'xions; Ami.kican 
luannMiox oi t.AaoR; IeMi‘LOYi.Rs' Associations; 
ca osen AND ()i>i N Snoi*. 

Raynaud, 13 ., I^e contrat colicctif a Vetranger 


(Paris Ji) 2 i)), and Lr rant rat collect if cti France (Paris 
ig2i); J'lichs, R. F., “'Phe J'Vcnch Law of Cadlective 
I>ati()r Agreements’* in Yale Law Journal^ vol. xli 
(1031-32) 1005-36; I.ange, Paul, “ 7 ’arifvcrtrage des 
Zentraiverbandes deulscher Konsumvereinc” in /«- 
tt’rnatianales I lamkcurierbuch firs (Jezverkschaftsn'esens, 
2 vols. (Heilin 1031-32) vol. ii, p. 876-78; lloxie, R. 

1 1 ., 'Lratle I ' nio}ii\m in the I hiilrd States (2nd ed. New 
\'ork 1023) p. 263-78; Saposs, D. J. and H. T., Read- 
ings in 'I'rfide Unionism (New York i(>26) p. 210 33; 
Sulfcrn, Arthur E., Uoal J\liners' Struggle for Indus- 
trial Status (New A'ork Bloch, I^ouis, Labor 

. Igreemenfs in the (Jo(d Mines- {^cw York 103 i ); llabrr, 
William, Industrial Relations in the Building Industry 
(('anihridge, Mass. 1030); l^owell, J /. M., History of 
the United Typotiictae of America (Chicago 1026); 
J.(Mvvin, L. L , 77 /r Women (Garment Workers (New 
Yoik 1024); Alrlsaac, A. Al., The Ordei oj Railroad 
'Tekgt aphrrs ; a Study in I'rade Unionism (Princeton 
‘033); AleC'ahe, L). A., National UoHectivc Bargaining 
in the Pottery Jndustiv, Jolins 1 lopkins Imiversily, 
Studies in Ibstorical and Political Sc'iencc, extra vol,, 
n.s., no. xvi (Baltimore* i<i32); Stockton, ]•'. "P., 'Lite 
Intel natioihil Middns' I 'inon of North Ameiiiay Johns 
1 lopKins L ’ ni\'ersit \\ Studies in llistorical and I*o- 
litiCcd Scienee, 3(>lh scr., no. iii (Baltimore 1021); 
Ihiitetl States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, “'rradc 
y\gr<*ements, i<)23 and 1(124,” and “d’r.ide Agree- 
ments, i<)2S,” BuUrtiHy miseellaneous ser,, nos. 3(13 
and n> ( i<i25 26); Rowe, J. W. V., BV/ge? in Praitiie 
and 'I'tirory, London School of Economics and Po- 
litical Science, Studies, no. 94 (l.ondon 1(^28) pt. li; 
International Labour ( Xficc, ‘‘Collective Agreements 
in .Agriculture” in Studies and Reports, ser. K, no. 1 1 
((ieneva 1933); Saposs, D. |., The Labor Movement in 
Post-War Frame, Social and Economic Studies of 
l*ost-War I’Vance, vol. i\ (New \’ork m3i)p. IQO 210; 
Rortenhorst, 1 ,. (L, and Rooy, M. J. vati, De (oilcc- 
tieve arhriiisovereenhomst , lAihliek- en Privatrecht, no. 
xi (Zwolle 1030); Woll, Alatthew, linage Negotiations 
and Pi ai tiers (Wasliington 1925); ICrichsen, E., 
‘‘Seandina\ian Employers and C’ollcctive Labour 
Agreemetils” in International Labour Rez'iezv, vol. xxvi 
(1(132) (176 (^2, 82f»-^o. See also bibliographies of 
C’oNcii.i.M ioN, Industrial; ’Pradl Unions. 

'PRADh: ASSOCIATIONS. The organization 
of })roduccrs in the same trade or industry is not 
a jieculiarly modtTii development. It existed in 
one form or another in ancient Egypt and 
throughout classical antiquity and lias been 
found in China as far back as records e.xtcnd. 
Whether the Roman “corporations” were pri- 
marily professional groups interested in the dc- 
xelopmcnt of the arts and the preservation of 
decent standards of li\’ing and of workmanship 
or were essentially capitalistic in character, de- 
signed to improve bargaining elliciency, it is 
impossible now to detennine To some extent 
the interpretation of tlie mediaeval craft guilds 
encounters similar difficulties. Their main pur- 
pose appears originally to have been social pro- 
tection rather than self-help; but from what 
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were primarily police agencies with public re- 
sponsibilities they developed more and more of 
the character of instruments for the exploitation 
of ojiportunities lor gain, earning eventually a 
richly deserved opprobrium. 

1 he distinction between the modern trade 
association and tlie mediaeval guild, in vuwv of 
tlijs functionally sliifting character of the latter, 
may he based more delinitely and concisely u|>on 
their structural peculiarities. I'lie mediaeval 
organisations of j^ersons in the same trade were 
composed ol all those \vho made their livelihood 
by it those who gave as well as those who took 
directions, altliough of course with varying 
powders and duties. (_)n the other hand, tlu mod- 
ern trade association is composed of ami w]>re- 
sents solely the interCvSt.s of a sjieclal class in each 
indiistiT: those who give directions, the entcr- 
pri.sers. It was the shift in die basis of contn^l ( J 
])roduction from skill t(» ownership acconipiinv- 
ing the radical changes in width of the market 
and in technology during th(‘ reventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries which not only sh^irplv 
tiillcrentialcd tlu* directors from the directed 
hut opened uji an almost hnpassahle gulf b<‘- 
tvveen them. Jii these cucurnstances the more 
energetic, ri-sourceful and versatile elements in 
every trade were alietiated from tlu* guilds by the 
advantages of indejiendeiit jiursuil of their own 
private interests regardless of any social re- 
sponsibility towai d either consumers or workers. 

The trade associations, which are the modern 
counterpart of the guilds among the propertied 
enterprisers, as the trade unions are among the 
pr()pcrtYle.ss workmen, did not immediately take 
the place of the defunct guilds. It was only after 
about a century and a half, from 1700 to 1850, of 
fret'hootiug competition, of unrestrained and 
largely unregulatt;d rivalry in trade that the 
common interests of enterj^risers were again 
recognized and organization was achieved At 
the outset the revival of efforts to ward associa- 
tive action for mutual protection and advance- 
ment of enterpriser interests w^as characterized 
by tentative thrusts in many directions. Thus 
the difficulties of employment relations might 
lead to the establishment of an employers’ asso- 
ciation, sometimes for more effective resistance 
to the challenge of trade unionism, sometimes 
for the facilitation of collective bargaining. 
Again, the gamble involved in the granting of 
credit by commercially isolated manufacturers 
or w^holesalers each intent upon extending his 
custom at all costs might finally persuade the 
improvident sellers on credit to organize them- 


selves for exchanging credit information, stand- 
ardizing creilit terms and combating fraud. Or 
the exjicdicncy of securing legislative favors, 
perhaps by way of protection from foreign com- 
petition, or of W’inning judicial or adminisirati\c 
recognition ffir trade standards, usag<‘s and 
grades might prompt organization tor these 
purposes. 

Not infrequently these initial as.sociations in- 
cluded several lines t>f trade. ddie\ migdtt he 
organized ujion a territorial basis, as was })ar- 
ticularly true of the early british associations 
directed toward the j^revcntioii of credit alniscs, 
although the localization ol indiistrv tended io 
make of ili<-m none the less trade associations in 
a T irrower and more coiivtaitional sense. A 
similar regional jurisdiction is to he loiiml in tlie 
cii.imhers of commerce, which through the jnisl 
century have plaved such a v ital role in the eom- 
mereial and mdu.strial tlewlopmenl of France as 
(|iiasi-admiTnstrati\e organs ior deliiiing tratlc 
customs, settling trade disputes and jnoteclitig 
trade interests. I'hc range of interests common 
to all members of such midtilrade associations 
is too restricted, however, to allord the basis for 
any eohesive action with rcs]>ect to tlic market. 

If t?*ade associations he dc^lined then as volun- 
tary organizations for mutual prottrtioti or ad- 
vantage of j^roprietarilv inde]>eiidtnil enter- 
prisers producing or distributing similar goods 
or services, it is evident that the scope ol tlieir 
joint action is immaterial. Sucli trade associa- 
tions are in the main a product of the last lialf of 
the riirieteentfi century; and it is curious how 
nearly simultaneous was the einergcuce ol tliis 
type of *>rgaiiizatiou in countries so v\ idcly difler- 
ent in historical background, .stage of industrial 
dev^elopmcnt and nature of public j>olicy as 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy and the 
United States. The clue is perhaps to he fomul 
in the changed situation of manufacturers and 
dealers consequent upon the rapid expansion of 
the railways; for with tlie removal of the geo- 
graphic harriers which had af lorded a measure 
of protection enterprisers were suddenly exposed 
to the ligois of a nt‘W and severe competition, 
which W'as only aggrav^ited by the opportunity 
thus afforded for the expansion of eacli. The 
generic purpose of trade associatkms is in some 
way to allay the rigors of trade com]>etition, in 
order to assure or increase profits. But there is 
more than one way to achie\e sucli an end. 'idle 
general direction taken is largeh’ conditioned by 
the public policy within whose confines associa- 
tions develop. Accordingly there has been in 
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sonic countries u predominant emphasis upon 
activities aimed primarily at the reduction ot 
costs and in others upon activities dcsi^med to 
raise or maintain selling prices. Jn general there 
is a g?*f)\ving tendency to limit the term trade 
association to those organizations whose para- 
mount interests lie in cost reduction as distinct 
from such organizations as pools, cartels, syn- 
dicates or comjUoirs^ which are structurally simi- 
lar hut functionally oriented toward price con- 
trol. Hut this usage is by no means universal, 
and since in countries, like (lermany, w'here 
public policy has long sanctioned cooperation 
among business rivals to control juices trade 
associations in this narrow sense are j'>ractically 
unknown, the discussion which follows will 
embrace all organizations falling within the 
structurally delined category. 

'Fhe raj^id industrialization of Ciermany in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century was accom- 
juinied aiul aidt'd by a gtaieral j^olicy of re- 
moval of legal bars to free contract and free 
enterj')rise. (iermany took over from England 
with the macliine techniejue a sulistantial tneas- 
ure of laissez faire. Nevertheless, it retained 
enough of the mercantilist traditimi to coun- 
tenance, indeed to encourage, collective regula- 
tory measures for softening the harsh conse- 
ijuences of indi\ idiialist <‘conoinic action. Tlu* 
Prussian fisc not only encouraged gt'ncral par- 
ticipation in cartel agreements but was itself an 
adherent of one of the first cartels fonned, that 
in the j)otash industry in 1S79. 'The movement 
thus started in tht^ mining industries soon ex- 
tended to manufactures and finallv to di.stribu- 
tive trade, becoming a characteristic feature of 
(ierman industrial organization. In spite of re- 
current difficulties various legal de\ices, like the 
Zwan^sytidikut law of u)20 and notably the 
Cartel Decree of 1923, have been adoj>ted for 
strengthening the hold of the associations upon 
their membership and fortifying their market 
control. 

In Italy after unification and j^rior to the 
World War numerous tratle associations had 
b<^m establislu'd, but under the parliamentary 
regime they aj^pcar to have functioned priii- 
cijially in the sphere of cost reduction. 'Phey 
negotiated employment contracts with the trade 
unions, standardizetl j^roducts. grades and trade 
terms and exerted their collective influence upon 
legislation and administration. Under h'ascism, 
howcN'er, the syndical organization of business 
lias become in effect comj)ulsory^ and in practise 
ubiquitous. Nor are the functions of the syn- 


dicates contined to em})loyment relations. They 
embrace in thi‘ir jurisdiction control of output, 
interchange of technical formulae and process 
j)atents and in some cases direct control of 
prices, subjt^ct of course t() the suj)crvision and 
approval f)f the Ministry of Corporations. These 
Fascist syndicates of business enterj')risers repre- 
sent not a d(‘viation from but the culmination of 
trade as.sociation development. 'They are the 
concrete embodiment of the philosophy of 
capitalistic syndicalism . 

It has already been remarked that the early 
and extensive develo})ment of chambers of com- 
merce in France reju'c.sented an incipient trade 
a.ssocialion movement in tlie sense* that localiza- 
tion of industry contributed to their sjiccializa- 
tion in the j^rotection and jwomotion of par- 
ticular lines of busitiess. 'Their functions, largely 
tlelermint‘d by tfu*ir constitution, were and arc 
confined to the {provision of market iid'ormation, 
legal advice in such matters as customs regula- 
tions and factory legislation, a sort of jiolice ad- 
ministration for the j)rotection of trade stand- 
ards and similar activities. 'Trade associations 
limited to single industries began to apj)car in 
the i<Sho\s, the first on record being the C-omp- 
toir lies Salines dt* TEst. 'The most important, 
both on account of its size and j’>ower in its own 
held and on account of tlu* examjde it set for 
other industries, was the Comjitoir de l.ongw'y 
(iSyb). 'I'his was the progenitor of the jwesent 
C ’(/mite des Imrges, which rules the nulallurgical 
industries of France with an iron hand. But 
although the cornfftoir movement has spread to 
other so-called lieavy industries, it has never 
attained the prevalence and pervasive influence 
of the parallel cartel rnov^ement in Gcnnaiiy. 
This may perha]')s be accounted for j^artly in 
temis of the continuing vitality of the chambers 
of commerce; but j)rf'bably an even more im- 
portant factor is the resistance to standardiza- 
tion, regimentation and mass production which 
has characterized French industrial develop- 
ment. 

In continental countries generally as well as 
in Scandinavia public policy appears to have ad- 
mitted free enterprise and free contract in trade 
as more or le.ss alieti elements. For the govern- 
ance of peoples habituated through centuries of 
experience to one fonn or another of collective 
autonomy or hierarchical discipline these doc- 
trine.s were singularly inept and inadequate. I'he 
basic asvsumption behind the faith in the salutary 
character of free contract and free enterprise has 
always been that they would foster free competi- 
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tion. Ill view of the historical development of the 
continental economics it was indeed shortsighted 
if not fatuous to expect the removal of the bars 
lo free enterprise to assure then* the realization 
of free competition, d'he revolutionary tenden- 
cies in Europe today, in so far as they have eco- 
nomic origins, may be taken as the logical ri'ac- 
tion to the evils of capitalistic exploitation, d’he 
inadequacy if not the absence of safeguards and 
limitations upon free enter] i rise (volunUiry trade 
association) characterizing the public ]iolicv uf 
European countries in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries accounts suHicicntly for the 
callous indifference social responsibilities so 
typical of the modern business man. In other 
circumstances the growth oi an essential l\ pro- 
fessional outlook and ruliicniry resjuinsibility 
among the members of trade associations might 
not have been so meager as to be (juite iusig 
nificant. 

d’he justification of tlfK new is found in the 
de\elopment of trade associations in Great 
Hritain and in a lesser degree in the United 
States. Lai.ssez faire, or more projierly eccuiomic 
liberalism, was neitlier a sudden accretion to nor 
a change in the jnililic polc*y of Ihigland; an in- 
digetioiis growth, by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century it had reached a certain maturitv 
after three centuries of eiillivaition. The notions 
of self-de[’>cndencc, self-assertion and self- 
responsibility were ingrained in the habits of 
tlioiight of the bhiglish peojde. It was in these 
circumstances that trade cooperation developetl 
in (jreat Britain, from its beginning in credit 
safeguarding and collective bargaining activities 
to the integral national tratle associations consti- 
tuting the units of the Federation <>1 British In- 
dustries. ddiese associations have Tiiorc of the 
genuinely jirofessional character than is to be 
^bund in tlu'ir counterpart anywhere else. 'Fheir 
technical staffs arc engaged in consti.nt research, 
testing and standardizing of jMOdiictive proc- 
esses. Tlu'ir trade missions arc exploring new^ 
markets and studying the caiisc‘s for the decline 
of old markets in all parts of the world. Their 
^injdoynienl committees are scrutinizing union 
demaiuls, enforcing the terms of joint agree- 
ments and surveying lalior dbciency throughout 
the industry. \et dcsjiite this training in co- 
operative action and the ab.scncc, even more 
than in some continental countries, of legal safe- 
guards against price maintenance their activities 
have not frequently or generally been shifted 
away from cost reduction and trade expansion 
into that easy road to profits. The flurry of 
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“Birmingham alliances’* around the turn of the 
century and the imitation of the continental salt 
cartels anti comptoirs by the Salt Tnion and the 
suliseqiicnt North-Western Salt C’ompanv joint 
sales agency (iQoh) represent exceptions. In a 
feu branches of industry also the .American 
trusts have been copied, as, lor exanijile, in j. 
and P. Coats’ sewing thread combine and the 
Mond’s Iinjicrial C’hcmical consolidation. In the 
main, liowever, freedom t)f eiUerprisv. in Great 
Britain has not receixed a practical interpreta- 
tion as freedom to combine for the more eflee 
tive exploitation of the consumer. And if price 
agreements are far from unknown among 
British tnuk* associations, the jirivilege does not 
aj^peir to have been so flagrantly abused as to 
give rise to vehement, widespread jirotest, as has 
gCTuralh hei'ii tlu* case elsewhere. 

d'fiat British piiblk jiolicy does not itself su]i- 
jily safeguanls against the }K‘rvcrsion of trade 
association activities may In* made clear by brief 
reference to some of ‘he leading cases involving 
the legal limits of joint action by competing 
traders. l'pi»n the basis of earlier decisions, 
notably in Wickens v. Evans [(iS2q) 3 Y. & J. 
31 S| ami Joiu‘s r. North |(i<^75) 1 - B., iq bk). 
42f>], it W'as lu-ld in Mogul Steamship C’o. 
Mc( »regor |f iSt;:’) A.(\ 25] that a conference of 
shipping liiu's which endeavored to secure for 
its members ail the trallic from certain j^orts by 
offering rebates to shipjiers w ho ]>alronized these 
member lines exelusively as well as by dt‘liberale 
rale cutting was imI an actionable consjhracy. It 
had even bt‘<*n held in the ease of Jones v. North 
that an agreement similarly eliminating cc)in}>e- 
tition within an association of coinjictitive enter- 
prises was an enforceable contract. Eater, in an 
action basethipon an Australian aniicoinbination 
statute |Attonicv (ieneral for yXustralia 7*. Ade- 
laide Steamsliij) CV)., (i()i3) A.C. 7N1], the 
House of Eortls held that e\en under the 
statutorv prohibition there must be proof of evil 
effects of a trade conibination to establish lia- 
bility. Such a rule assures a wide discretion to 
trade coin]>etitors in regulating jointly their 
markt't jiolicies, as was eonfirrned in a subse- 
(juenl case involving the notorious Engli.sh salt 
monopoly, North Western Salt Co. r. Iffectro- 
lytic Alkali Co. [(1914! A.C’. 4^1]. Furthermore 
the absence of any legislation in Gn^at Britain 
regulating the sphere or policies of trade com- 
bination is significant of the degree to which 
British puldic jiolicy relies upon freedom of 
contract and of enterprise to protect public 
interests. 
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In the rniteci States trade associations have 
developed under a far iriore skejMical and re- 
strict i\<' p<»Iicv. The frontier tradition 

made comp<*titi(»n almost an end in itself. Lack- 
inti: tlu' Jhitish trust in free enterprise, j];iven 
freetlom of contract, public policy has souj^ht 
jiositively to enforce free comj)etition. By com- 
mon law rule the elimination of competition in 
the market by joint action of traders was unen- 
forceable, and by statutory enactment (the 
ShermaT! Anti-Trust Act of i.Sc^o) it was made 
penalixable, without re^Mrd to the actual conse- 
(juences of a jiarticular a^^reement. In these cir- 
cumstances the trade association tnovennent 
wliich develo]H‘tl in the Ihiited States in the 
latter )>art of the nineteenth century took two 
chief directif)ns. Association was usuallv t‘ither 
primarily soc*ial, desiitncd to foster inore friendly 
and conjjjcTiial relationship amon^ cf)mpetitors, 
or of a clandestine character. The former type of 
trade assf)ciation (represented by the New J^ig- 
hmd Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, iSh5, 
Manufacturing C’hemists’ Association of the 
I’nited States, 1X72, National Jewelers Board of 
’Trade, 11^74, and American Bankers’ AssfK'ia- 
tion, 1S75) was legally itmocuoiis but in an age 
of hard headed business ruthlessness econoini- 
callv ineflectual. ’iVade associations of the latter 
type were usually ejihemeral, although they 
might opiTate for a tim<‘, as in the wire nail 
trade, wry much to the beneht of the confeder- 
ates. Not infretjuently both types of association 
might coexist or llourish alternately in the same 
iiulustry. 

(Gradually the realization of the perils of 
markt't mani])ulation led to a divorce of such 
activities from the recognized trade association. 
By the turn of the century Tiiost of the associa- 
ti()ns formeti or forming had become more or 
less inollensive social organizations of business 
mi*n who came together once or twice a year for 
convivial banquets and an occasional appeal for 
higher tariff jwotection or for lower freight rates 
upon their products or for a better insurance 
rating u|’)on their jdants. 'I’he endeavor to ex- 
tend th<* functions of these “legitimate” trade 
as.sociations in order to make of them more effec- 
tive agencies for serving the interests of their 
members, in particular for tem]>ering the fury 
of their own competitive warfare, while at the 
same time avoiding the snares of the antitrust 
laws constitutes the essence of trade association 
hi.story in the ]nist quarter century. 

The tnovement was given strong impetus by 
the enunciation of the “rule of reason” by the 


Supreme Court in iqr i in the Standard Oil case 
(221 n.S. j) and by the publication in IQ12 of a 
br)ok on The Neze (Competition by A. J. Eddy. 
The judicial contribution represented an inter- 
pretation ol the Sherman Anti-Trust Act which 
seemed to place great stress upon the rec|uire- 
ment of {)roof of nefarious acts directed against 
outsiders to a combination and of “undue” 
cupidity manifested by the associati's. The pro- 
fessional contribution (Eddy was an attorney 
for numerous trade associations) represented 
what was put foru^ard as the tliscovery of a 
technique for “cooperative comj)etition.” ’This 
was commonly, although inaccurately, denom- 
inated tlu‘ open price plan, whereunder the 
members instead of agnving upon prices or out- 
put or markti territory undertook simplv to 
furnish detailetl information conc(‘rning these 
and cognate as]>ects of tluar business operations 
aiul transactions to a common bureau which was 
to make them available to the entire group. The 
aim was to alford that lull knowledge of the 
market predicatetl by economic theory, although 
it shotdd be observdl that there was no sugges- 
tion of prollering the assembled information to 
those on the buying side of tht* market. 

Under the s[)ell of hopeiulness induced 
by tliese ]>romising developments and also 
prompted by the netal ex]H*rienced during the 
World \\ ar for some instrument for m<>l>ilizing 
productive rc.sources in each inilustry ami for 
giving coTUXTted expression to the views of the 
trade, there took place" during the next few years 
an unprecedented activity in the orgatiization of 
traile associations. In the sevH^n years from 1913 
to 1919 .seventv -six representative trade associa- 
tions were foniu‘d and many old organizations 
were n v ived by the discovery of new avenues C)f 
usefulness, which for the most ])art were cjuite 
legitimate just because the inllalion of prices 
tcw>k the emphasis olf the pressure to safeguard 
profits. 

With the end of the war, however, the tradi- 
tional American skepticism of business con- 
federation for self-help reasserted itseli. In the 
American Column and Taimber C^ompany case 
in 1921 (257 U.S. 377) and again two years later 
in the American Linset'd Oil Company case 
(262 U.S. 371) statistical services conducted on 
the open price model were comlemned, although 
it is true that the adv^erse decisions may have 
been influenced by the fact that in these cases 
the services were accompanied by various prac- 
tises, such as official interpretations of the data 
and penalties for failure to atlhere to certain 
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rules or to posted prices. In contrast, however, 
with the marked constriction of the sco])c of the 
antitrust law prohibitions as applied to outrij^ht 
proprietary amalgamations, or corporate merg- 
ers, as in the United Shoe Machinery and the 
United States Steel cases [^47 U.S. 32 (lyiS) 
and 251 U.S. 417 (u;2o)], under the accommo- 
dating terms of the doctrine of reasoiiableiKrss, 
the tenor of these decisions was unmistakably 
antagonistic to the efforts of small, independent 
businesses to achieve through association the 
stability and securit\ already won by big busi- 
ness. The conviction that the rule of reasr)n had 
a different significance for trusts than it had for 
cartels was confirmed by the tlecision in tlu' 
Trenton Potteries case in (ycy (273 U.S. 392), 
which condcrniK'di a comprt hensivc price .'gree- 
ment in the trade without sto{)p.ing even t(» ex- 
amine upon their ntcrit*^ jtieas [predicated up >n 
economic nec(‘ssity and business prudctice. 
This e\ident discrimination raiil^led in tlie 
minds of the small scale Inisincss men and gave 
rise to a [tersistenl mo\'cment for ameiulnumt if 
not outright abolition of the antitrust laws. 

Before this movenuMit reached substantial 
fruition in the National Industrial Recovery Act 
of 1933, howxn er, a series of jndici.il decisions 
had gone far towaixl modibing the strict con- 
struction of the antitrust laws in reference to 
trade association activities. In 1923 a joint pro- 
gram for curtailment of out[)ut in the window 
glass industry was held not to constitute a viola- 
tion of the law', because it was accom[>lished 
through the inedium of a national trade agree- 
ment betw'cen the organized eiTi}>loyees and the 
trade association of the manufacturers. And in 
J925 the Supreme C’ourt evinced a willingness 
to tolerate a much wider latitude of direct trade 
coo[)eration among biisine.ss com])etitors in the 
cases of the CeiTient Manulacturcrs JToteclive 
Association (2hcS IbS. yScS) m l the ]\Ja[de 
Flooring Manufacturers .Assticiation (26cS U.S. 
563). These decisions conceded to enterprisers 
in the same line of trade the [privilege of inter- 
changing full statistical information ujion tl.eir 
current operations and jiast transactions. I^'ur- 
thermore they upheld the conceded atloption of 
Uniform basing points, credit standards, cost 
formulae, turn-in allowances and a detective 
system for checking up on compliance with the 
terms of association. Subsequently even greater 
leniency toward trade wide cooj^eration for 
“stabilizing” the market was evinced in the 
validation of the cracking patents pool in the oil 
industry [283 U.S. 163 (1931)]. Finally, in the 
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Appalachian Coals case [288 U.S. 344 (1933)], 
decidetl only a few' months before the suspension 
of theanti trust law s under the Recovery .Xct , it was 
held that even tlu' organization of a joint sales 
agency among the protlucers of about three 
quarlers of the total sup[>ly f>f a product entering 
the market was not in \iolation of the antitrust 
law's in the absence of [iroof of the abuse of the 
price fixing power thus established. 

Meanwhile there had been othe indic'ations 
than judicial decisions tliat the changing tenq^er 
of public o[nnion in }'>ost-war America might 
be ready to tolerate an enlarged scope of tratle 
association acti\ itv in tht‘ governim'ut of indus- 
try, such as was finally granttal in tlie National 
li lustiial Reciwei'N' Act of 1033- Around i(>2h 
the Federal Trade Commission initiated a 
unique piocedurt^ known as the trade practise 
coufereiK't' [u imarily as a nu thod of securing 
ux'oguized definition of trad<‘ terms, grades and 
standards. But iiiider the unremitting [pressure 
of trade associations this developed within a 
brief jieriod into a device- for conti oiling j>riccs 
through definitions of “unfair” and “discrim- 
inatory” price policies, 'riu- eager response of 
trade* assoeiations to the ojqxirtunitv to turn .-p 
.spe-eie-s of cooperation ii]>on an e‘ssentiall\ j'a'o- 
ft'ssional j>lane into a nu-aus of exploiting con- 
sunu-rs is significant. Again in 1931 the launch- 
ing of the* Swope [)lan for se-curing tf> trade as- 
sociations a wider ivs]>onsibihty in the goee-rn- 
iiieiit of industry and the not unfavorable re- 
sj>onse elicited by the liigh jire-ssure publicity 
campaign in its favor showed that the .\mcrie*an 
jniblic was amenable* to suggestions looking 
toward sonic type of capitalistic syndie-ahsm, 
suggestions wiiich a generation earlier would 
certainly have encountered the most xehement 
hostility. 

'Idle passage of the* National Industrial Re*- 
eovery Act of 0^33 marks a s)iarj> bre-ak in the 
traditional e*conomic }>olic\ of the Unitcel State-s. 
Although the ae*l cxliibits ehc greatest coiilusion 
of purpose-s. the- first year of its ajiplication re- 
veals beyond dispute its [iractical eflect of 
abandoning trust in trade competition anel giv'- 
ing over to the self-regulation of hiisiiiess men 
organizeel in trade associations the power and 
re!sponsihility of aelrninistcring industry, d’hc 
suppositif)!! that this will be done in the [Hibhc 
interest because the actions, ])olicie*s anel deci- 
sions of the code* aiitlioritie-s set up in' and repre- 
senting .sohdy these trade assoeiations are suh- 
jeet to rescission or annulment by the prcsielcnt 
upon advice of the administrators of the act- 
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executives who are already char|.^ed with an 
oversight of some 450 codified industries— may 
well he left to further experience to demonstrate 
how far it is warranted. And if the act sanctif)ns 
coercion of minorities of business men, in the 
sense that they are bound by the rules formu- 
lated by the majority in a trade whether or not 
they subscribe to the code or join the trade as- 
sociation, it may be speculated liow much this 
will conduce to national ecottomic planning. One 
thing only is certain as to the eventual conse- 
tjuenccs of this new public policy for the place 
of trade associations in American industrial 
organization. It assures that, so long as the ex- 
periments in this direction continue, the pro- 
fessional side or aspect of t heir functioning (cost 
reducing and custom expanding activities) will 
be more and more eclipsed by their market con- 
trolling functions. And this is unfortunate. For 
if genuine <*cononiic stability is the <‘nd to be 
sought, then genuine economic cooperation is 
jdainly the means. 'Trade associations, repre- 
senting as they do the special interests of 
business enter|)risers, are scarce!) qualifie<i for 
llie responsibilities of industrial control in a 
genuinely cooperative society whose chief con- 
cern is stvurity of livelihood. 
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